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M.] d fh. mrmlm d 

ni«.nwii»l« of tlia dunUy JUmyii rM iK IdUiMniHl 
the vhole of the AumiUm 1 ‘ 

Om ilw of • nt «( l«!% M «( a ' 

tnAsruMSsa! 


TSutfUgoiddaeti (*4*rin(c-K6-irt8'»l), «. K 

nXevM, arib: seo Pertotiiingpr«<mi- 
non to Ui© pharynx and to th© latem body- 
walUix ai^ ‘‘tiio fluted 

bran©*’ [of alanooletj, Aniyr. JWL X3I^. 16^ 


Mrior Bttif nr Bo<ly of 1 iiar det (/IrmMthwfUmti or 
Iho All 

*A, MMMhonl I ACr* myalnn or kpliMl uml , o, iKiUtinn oroiroi liiiy 
8M ) *ifl|MkMr«i) «r.ftfih(1>|iiilvornmmi. hfilMl nmr% e 
VMfMiiUVM of lUNimf MUin f« of An rtfyk. y /. oral hkololnn 
IM iKMTjr l«mnr «ml uarkor Nhwlinif rcpnMntft mincufar 
iitii or myoumMa ami thdr InteniNwoH.) 

.jAal A gullot extended to a mouth; a ©inic- 
tur© representing or eouHiHtiiig of a pliaryiix 
and an esophagus oomblned. 

(f^ring-giVgloM'ta), a, [< (Ir. 
throat, + ^^cjcnro, tongue: see 
fflatialj Of or fMurtainnig to tlio pharynx aud 
the tongue; glosHuphaiyiigeal: as, a plHtryHffit- 
^OMOl nerve. 

phanrilfOgliath rft^-ring'gog-nath), a, and ». I. 
a, in or pertaining to the PkarjfntfOffHathi. 
_n. a. A member of tho PiMryngoaitatlH, 
Iliaiirilgogliatlli (far-lng-gog^nfi-tM), if. pi. 

i NU,< Or. throat, + ywSftic, 

sw.J In J. MtUlor’H elaHHiAeution, un onler of 
eloost flehoH, having the inferior pUarynmaN 
aiikyloHod aud the pneiiiiiiitie duet elosem. it 
•mtanuiod lioUi Mptiie-nyiNl fttid Mift-rAved flihiii. In Gun- 
th«r*i wnUmn Uio ff i eou waa alinllni ly eoiintUntoil, and oen 
talnad tliafainilloa ijohntlsr, KmbyJtmtite, Ckromid$$, and 
Mdm 111 (Nipo’aayaU'nithol'Aafyiipcv/MaMtam 
at idiyairliateiia flalitM with tlio ciaiilun 


(of. srnfWTr/adf), verliai arij. or fwir, orearne.j 
A .nporonliiMl aivwion propoaed to Hnder 
to bo oMtaMiKhod for tli« reception of the tonl* 
cete. or aeridianH and the JSxtoopMWrta {Bala- 

phMjagfdmrMtalCfS-rinB/gBP-idta^^^ f< 
l‘liatyngo]nuH'‘t» + -al^ (n or perte iiiin g to 
\h.a rharingopvt uHta,^jfh 
a natna pemuMii liy Hnxlflf hi 
mala ooiiaUtutliis the Pkaymgmio^ , - v 

pharyngorliinitis (fa-ring^^.ri-ni'tis), n. 
[NL., CGr ©<//>!»}* throat, + (A#**-)* 

nose, + Inflammation of the pharynx 

and the miieoiiN membrane of tho nose. 


ally one mom MnitealwTeu 
l^atyploildaMriiM ^ 



1 iioniial. 


bonaaof the jawadlsUiiot, ihiidaupoiioi uliaiyiigaal Iwiio 
mlarsad and artluiilatluK with thu (laniiiiii and Infoiioi 
phiuyiiiroali ocmltaHiad. It liiuludva Uieaaioa llahes aaOiin- 
Uiir) irraup 

pluffragovutihou (far-inp-«op'ti|I-thna), a. 
r< jmari/iigoffHalh ■(■ •«««,] Hnnio a. phari/n- 
^aath. 

liluurjfBgoini^ a. J< 

phar^hgaffraph^n 4- •dr,] jMmeriptivo of the 
pharynx; of or ^^rtalning to iiha^iigography. 

TOurragognipto (ft*»-iH(Wjo«tVtf). «. r= f. 
j9hmTtuffif(fraphU\ < Gr. (pnpv)^ (^pey)-), throat, 
4- write ] An anutomieal de- 

soriptioii of 111© phiiryiix. 
phamifolarTiigeal (fft-ring^g6-W-rln/J5-al), a. 
r< Gr. tluiiat, 4- Aapv^k ('<«- 

pv) > -), larynx : see larpngeaL 1 Of or iiertaiiiing 
to noth the pharynx and the laiyiix: as, a pAo- 
rpi^arpm^if menihrane.~Fiiary]iioia^7nf©^ 
MVny. (a) The luwui part tif the ptiaiyiis, into 
nie larynx enoiiiL aeinunated fu»m the pharvngn tiral oavitv 
by a honioiital piano lauMing Uii ough the tipa of the hyoid 
oomna. (b) Thu part of the plnirynx lyinx below the auft 
pitalta 111 deglulitfoii See out undei nimifA. 

idutfflliologloal (f^riiig-mi-loj'i-kal), a. r< 
pknrpufftdtPtf^ff 4- -ir-o/.] Of or pertaining to 


tenor iiHK's and adjacent parts of the phai^x 
with a iliiiioHeojiic inlnor. 
pharyngoscope (&-ring'g5-skdi»), «. K Or. 
fapi*}i: throat, 4- oxoirr/r, view.] An 

inHlrtimeid for inspecting the pharynx, 
phairngoscopy (f^ring'^ko-pl), w. [< Gr. 

throat, + ahOTTHp, view.] In- 
Mpeftioii of tlie phanmx. 
pharyng08pasm!Ul(fi-ring-g^pax'muB),s. [< 
Gr. >“)f throat, 4* emujpdt , sj^m.] 

Hpasin of tlie pharynx. 

pharyngotomy (far-inMot^n-mi), n. [« F, 
phuipupoioMw sa fartugotowfa as Pg. pho- 
ryuyuUiMHt s W.fnrinffotimia, < Or. 
pi7y-)» tlirout (so© phnryvijr\ + -ropm, < ripvav, 
Tapi ii , rid . J 111 awry., ineision into the pharynx. 


edMgeivopM', 

P hMeog alliy CfMAyfr^*);,* 

riuuico0aUi + 4nmJ] AeobfhmilyoTlIaiqfs^ 
based on the genus Pkobooffale* 

[Nil., 

< Pkascokirekm 4- «id«.] The Pkoyoikn^mt 
raised to the rank of a numily. 

FhMCOlirctlii«(fas^k^lftrk^^ 

< Ptoiookircfot 4- -dfNS.] A subfamily of Pkth 
ItmaiiMit based on the genus Phamutrettm, 

Phafloolarotoe (fas4c^l£rk'tos}, [NL. (De 
Blainville, 1816), < Or. aleatneinbag, 

4- dmcroc, bear.] Agenusof PnohMyiell^ 
of the subfamily PhaacolureUnm, having ehm- 
pouches, 30 te^, no lower canines, only 11 
dorsal vertebne and as many pairs of ribs, no 
external tall, the tongue not peculiar, a eardiao 

f :land in the stomach, and a very long eamum. 
t contains the koala or native bear in Austra- 
lia, /*. cinereua. Bee eut under Inocfki. 
PhasoolomyldA (fas-kO-l^miH-dd), Ha pin [NL. , 
" ’ • • ' * - ” ofdiproto- 


< Phascoiomyi + -•<(«.] A family < 
dont marsupial mammus; the wombats. Thfy 
havo two inouom above and two bdow, aa in rodenta, 
larsci MSlprtfann, eiiandled iti frontonly ; nooaninea: all 
the teeth with penldont palM; the hmd feet with four 
mbequal, lomewhat undad^ona toea and hallns rudl- 
mentaiy, thefoiefeetflve-tood; the tall rudlmentaiy; the 
atomaon almple with a oaidiao gland ; and a aliort oMsm 
with a vermiform appendage. There la hat one | 


PluUMloldiim (fas-kol'^-mis), n. [NX. 

aJeathem bag, 4- mouse.; 


. rraffology (fte-Ing^mi), »i. [< Or. d- 
pv)i {fopvyy-h throat, 4- speak: 

see -olopjffn} That part of anatomy which treats 
of the pharynx. 

. - -.ini.kcVsia), 11, 

it, 4- NL. wyro- 
f usually lopto- 

tbrix, in tho jiharynx. 
plwjlIgOi^^ (i^thvi»iM^nft'sal), a. [< 
^apvyi {(ktpv}p>), throat, + L. mans, nose: see 
SfiioU Of or portaining to both the pharynx 

!5ll Jhe tt|me^ 

moilpwtOf thephah^, aeparatedfroiu that below uy a 
horfSeulal plane paaHiig through the heae of the uvula, 
or again denned aa that pari above the aoft pelale during 
degNrtlltou : the naaopharyua See out under momIA 

«\ C< 9*'- 

fepxyf throat, 4- L. os (or-), mouth: 

seooroQ Of or pertaining to both the phaiynx 
and the mouth; orophaiyngoal. - nuugrago-oiial 
eavlly, the middle part of the ^aiynx, thainito irnloh 
theMsmthopeiii; the oropharynx 

Iflmsyiigopalatlniui (f|-riiig'gdjml-i^tl'nus), 

s. ; id. iihoryiigipo/atiia (-nl). iNL., < Or. 
pwyi (tijpivn •), throat, 4- L. poki tsiN, palate : see 
iwthifineV.j Same iMpah$topharynffeu$. 
plnKryngopatt^(f^rmg^i-pathH-^^^ [NL., 
< Or. throat, 4- wdfif, a suffer- 

ing.] Dmase of me phsmx. 


rpqt , < N 1 J phnrtmatn the pliaiyiix, < Gr. 
the throat ; technically tho joint oimuing of t no 
gullet and tho windpi]>e, but also applied to the 
windpipe and tho csomiagns; cf. a cleft ; 
^ V plow.] 1. A musculo- 

inoiuhniiiouH pouch situated at the back of the 
nasal ca\ liios, mouth, and larynx, and extend- 
ing 1 1 otn f ho base of the skull to the cricoid car- 
tilage. It l8 cdiitlnnoua btiow with the eeophaguf, and 
( (iiiiiimiik all'll alaive with the uaaal nemagea Xuataohian 
iub« a, inuuth, and larynx It may ihi oonvenlently oon- 
■lilerinl t» lie dhlded Into the pharyiigonaml. pluHTtup 
uial, and nliai viigcdaiyngoel oavltlea. The pharynx naa 
alfti limm divided into two parti, called nntophofyaat and 
arapkaryiijr See cute under PruudkoiSema. wumM, and 
lamprey, 

d. 1 II iii\ ortcbralcs, somo tubular or Jnfundibu- 
liform iM^mTining of the alimentary canal or 
ooiitinuution of the oralaportiire. a itnirtare to 
which the iiniiiv appllee la very commonly found In Inver* 
telnaUw, < vi n ainong thoeeof mirroioonlo elie^ aa roUfen 
and InfuMii tana See out under Qegunii, AppaadtetOanaf 
and jMma BranoMal phaiynx. See branektal - 
Ctonstrlotor nharvnms suMnor. , infhrlag. 
H(H)comtivtrir,iSid?ul^^ LsmEnrOTlI^ 

tator lOianmBU. same as Mylppharyapeat, Wassl 
nharynx, the idnuTiigonaial cavity , the nuopharyns — 
Dndlfliaffyiix, the yngo-oial cavity , the oiophanpnx 
Phaacaoen (fiis-ka^sf^), h. pk [NL., < Pkath 
cum 4- -/n f ff J An order of Ynyaoeous mosses. 
Homed from the genus Phaaritm, They aie very 
wIlTih 


< Or. 

, The 

typical genus of the fhmily Phaacohmyiam^ in- 
cluding tho wombats. They ere Inoffenilve terree* 
trial and foeeorial horbivoroui aiiiuwli of the AmtnJtan 





WumlNit iPan*t0ie$uyt wemtdt), 

region. The genuihaa two Motions— one oontalning the 
onnimon andhroad-noeed womliatiL P. womtaf and P.maty- 
rhkau, the other the haJry-noied wombat, F« Mpram. 
HeeimmSat 


■mail eufi iilmitB allTi looeely areolate leavei and globu* 
lai, itniiKifml, HiiliM'MlIe or iboii-pedloellate oajjmloi. 
whioh luutnii liiigiOaily acruN the middle fnr toe dli 
charge of tin HiMifi thete being no deUdnoni opercu 

lUm M iU nuiHt tlUHUHM 

PhasceSB (fas'e^o, n. pk [NL., < Phaaeum 4- 
-wp.] Borne ns Phaseacaen 



JHOuoigattptiuetimat. 


r«Nd», or mtoon-womu. p.fnmnOn rttm Hwmmm 
In deep water on londy or didly liottoma atong the ff eir 
England ooait. living eumewhat like a hermlt-orah in the 
deeerted ihdi of aimo mollttd^ the mouth of whkh Is 
exteuded and oontra(*tud by land or mud eemeuted by the 
leoretion of Its own body into a kind of tuboL 
Fhagciim (fas'kum), w. [NL. (Linnma), < Qr. 
Ikhmov, sameasofMoc, a und of tree-moss.] A 
genus of bryaoeouB mosses, giving name to the 
order PAornwrew. niey are minute hut dldlnellyaKs. 
leiceiii i^ta, rnoeUy growing on the ground, wtUi tes- 
tate leavei and moMMions ^flewen.*^ The egpnle i« 
pedledlate, snhglobuM or ovate*dbloiiib dehleelns by ir- 
regular mptnrea Theiw are S ff ortliAmadoan gpeoiis, 
wmetlmei called earth maam. 

l^haM^ (ffls)i a. [FoiincTlyslao,asHL«,pJkatef 
(plural pAcMss, wbenee tho S. sfng. pJ^); m 
Fn Phase m Bip.Jt.fase m Fg.jpAoss^ < ML.pAOftM^, 
< Gr. s6att, an appearance, C phaw, shine, ■» Rkt. 
MA sh^: otj^antasmt ete., and see/oes^ 
Mte, et^] 1. Aapeo^ appeaime^ or* guise; 
the aspeet or presentaftton In whieh a/ttuMW 
vaxying modes or eimdltloim manifest^ itoell to 
the eye or the mind, or the stage in ' ^ 4onr 
or development whfeh it readhee at ^,u- 

lartbne; anera; as,ihewarent6r/ lijr 

phase; Gie WTing ptom | 

^•tewassgsi. 




KHimm, MBaMtaiMn. 
ill IlM lilt 4rftlM€hriikMnuMiB- 


tttV^-^llitatttClIitfvt^^ ML» XZ. M. 

ft, Xa tlw ptiUenlur jn%^ 

ianled Iqr tlia nooa or by « 
tfaaoi one of tha l o aor rfiuioppeMc^^ of the 
noon or o nlonet In reape d to the epporent 
loin of tbe wnine^ 

At ndi tiBMi m ttwn piMitIt thov their fen f k n m 
Ihity itfe lottndto be e^ly rl eel, end loee thto flfure 

to rtrtM o( potoioo te ito eeiL to irhom thef o«re 

nith IkHmm, Ailro-Tliealonrir* !• 

Chief the Blanter, If he wetltii detoe, 
note we jdMMM flf Uie Oolde nicion* 

The eager Ouie, L 

the eeS) o^ne^^ihe unifomisrn^i^^n- 
gnlar quntiiy whieh e simple hermonic 
moUoiif or a umj^e clement of a hamonio mo- 
tion, depends* The poeMlon of the aiovlng object may 
be espnetol to mum of e nim or loiiie of terms of the 
ton A toi (M + iX where f Is the tima The talae of 
It -f a to sinr Intomt, enwohdly when t « a is the 
phase. Two toaple hemii^ mofione A sin (M -f e) aud 
M toi to -b a) are aald to dBar In rthaaa meaning that 
there la « oonatant dUlarsnoe In thtor eontamporaiieooi 


4dn] ▲ ftobOy of raeorial or MlUnaeeons 
bMS| eontaiinng the meet magntfleent vepre- 
■entafetveg of the order OoINimb^ ae the peacock, 
all the ynloiie nedee of pheagante, the do- 
mestle hm, the torkcy, end the gnlnea-fowl. 
The larfi twnjmptoifniy tto 
repmentattfee, ara acmeOMi ^nded as Uie types of 
asparatsfemUles. The J' to to tf i ef M are epooitoly diarae- 
torlstoof Aslaandtheltoindaaodlogloatottoat^ Than 
araahontrsipeeieainelitoedinmanpgeilira. TbelaatU 
Ingjypeaai^AtnattoPB lt i id s ah w iv thepcaeookaandpaa. 
eook-^eaaanta; Afgnt or Afg^dimu, the aigna-pheaa- 
•nte; PlMtoHHia the eommon pheasanta, sneh as have 
been introdnoed tn Ihum; ( to i nf c p ii hM or Ttoinna^ 
the golden and Anili«atfan phnsanta; Puenuia, the pn- 
eraapheasanta; {Vowto^tos the eared or anew pliMsanta; 


mphessanta; (V t inaptfleisihe eared or anaw plinaanta; 
JhedmmiMft, tho maoartMiy% JIrtoieka, kaleegea, and all 
var pheasantii Ltphvpkmtit tha monanla or tuipeyaus; 
Ontomia the tragopana talm or horned nheesaiita; 
Mina the dnmeaUe om m hen, demended from the 


Mina the domi 


hen,deKendei 


iniMle^l; iUmgiuUt the Idood-pheaaanta; 
iheyutoyiof Amerlra; and ymnton. Ontiers, Aoiyinum, 


JhaUn, Aoiyimfea 

Am fi to e , and itotoFna geiiera of AlHoan gniiioa-fowls. 
Thaae gnera are to KlUot mmd In no fewer than 
eight aQhiamt1lM--AieoMtNW',^MA(y^^ JltoiuniiMa 
PkadunbuPt ArploofniiOur, fIrtllOMa Aysfa m a si , and Nth 

jmMinm, flea to ther under PAastemo and tAfiwwt. 

Hiaiiailtnis (fh^Hi-^-ui'nc), [KL., < Pha^ 
irianus -f •nuej Tho Pkn/fiamtlm, ezclusivo of 
the PawmiHNf Moleiwmmf and or 

still further reairiotoa to forms resembling tlio 
genus PhatoomM; tho pheasants proiH3r. Some 
authors oompose the aubfamily of five genera-— 
PkoHionm^ TkaumaUa^ En^hoamw^ Lohwpka- 
ms, and Jmaginis, 

tfiaaiaillna (ffi^si-q-niti), a. Of or pertaining 
to Uie Phaitianinm. 

PhaatanomortfuB (fA-f^i-a-nv-mdr^fd), «. pL 


The dlatanoe whecelgr one Sit of warn Is In advanoa of 
another Is esUed the dfifereaeeofjtowr. 

tooMnsootfa ^touisitlon, p. 8S. 
We have within tiM aannlarteglons two etootro-mottve 
tonee at ritoit anglsa, and dlfleHiig In ^d jto^ ^ 


p]Utfit*i 0 * I. A bad spelling of jfhM. 
glUM^N. 

|«Mel*W a. Ua- 

ehanging; devoid of oliwtgein aapont o> eteto. 


Apkamim and nnomto^ijlDmn. 


cjf tlie Bagged Monntelna 


nous plants oi toe sanoraer raptuouaeWf auh 
tingufshed by racemose or fasoioled fiowers, 
usually from the axils, stamens diadelphous or 
nearly so, two-vslved pods, pinnate leaves of 
three entfro or lobed leaflets, eatoi with a pair 
of stipels, and twining or prostrate habit, it in- 
dodai 6 saMrlbea and 47 ganom, of whtto the principal 
ara PhmmtHm (the type), Ajtoa Mm, OhliUMrik CMeurfa, 
MMoa Muomia, PMffo- 

KPktMMlwf -Kea.] 

A genexlo name projKMiea by Unger, under 
whiM have been inoluded various remains of 
fossil i^nts, prlnolpally leaves, which are siqh 
posed to belong to the jA^gwninom^ and some of 
whhdi appear to be closely allied to the living 


bean: see 


to mind 



tohsrsenetm(S Sipl sBS H ii and f tonm e lMX Saaforthar 
under pSaesMiA 

pluurio (f&'xik), (f. C< pAneri 4* Ac.] Pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of a phase. 
npMvm (f4-fd'dns), n. [NL. (Ousin, 1856), 
appar.irreg.< (Ir. to^' 0 »^)tBpb 6 aAant,*f tUtoCf 
form.] A notable genus of African guinea- 
fowls of the family Numididm^ having ai type 
P. m/icr. the only imocies. The head is bare, 
the tami are npurrocf, and the plumage is black, 
phaale (fft'Mis), n. ; pi. phases (^s). [ML. : see 
pAosfl.] Ill aeff Oil., a phaae. 
phigm (faun), m. (< L. plkurma, < Gr. 
an apparition. < toco*, dhine: see nAoeel. Uf. 
phastasm^'l Appoarauce; fanciedf apparition; 
phantom. [Bare.J 

Baohjtomiig moh epperltloiii, am moit of thoee eioel* 
leuolM which moii applaud In theiiat Ivn. 

Xboey <tf Clnihan Pitts, p St. 

phainifc (fas'mjl), n. [NIi.. < L. jiAosma, < Gr. 

au ajiuantiuii : aoe pkasm.j 1. PI. jiAss- 
w/ffii (-mp-lg). Same aapAoMN.— S. [con.] A 
genus of giesHorial or ambiilatorial ortuopte- 
rolls iusects, typical of tlie family Phasmwtf. 


Of or pertaining 


[NL., < Gr. a pheasant + /uepto^ lorm. 1 

III Bnndevau’s system oi cluHsinoation, a oohori 
of QdlNnNf eomposed of the pheasants proper, or 
PhsutiamasBf wfiJi the guinea-fowls, partndges, 
quails, and hemipodes 

pnaalaiiomorplilc (fa-si-a-n^mdr'flk), a. [< 
Phaskmamafphm 4- -ic.] Of or pertaining t<i 
the Phasfanomorj>hsB, 

Pliaaiaaiinui (fft^si-ii-im'ruM), u. [NL. (Wag- 
ler. 1882), < Or. fawtatM, a pheasant, 4- ov/m, 
tail.] A genus of JHaUdtp: samo aa Iktflla. 

Phinaana (f&-si-&'nuK), n. [NIj., < L. phasut* 
MSS, < Gr. ^laiAc, a pheasant: see phsasant] 


Ml' W, , 




edbythe 


above the 



rHhirmtulHmt fern ile lOne h tlf imtanil dTO ) 

It formerly ooiitoiiiod all the onrloon oreatnrea known 
ai wUk£iig Ntetn, but la now leatilc ted to oortain tropical 
forma XrieMcfiAeML 179b> 

Phaamidm (f^UlS), ». pi. [NL. (BerviUe, 
1831), < Phfisma 4- -4f/ir.J A family of Orthop> 
fyro, typified by the gimns Phwima, oomposiug 
with the Mantafsp tho sin'ies Gressaria or Am- 




Muur-; vi-.' 

* 


y live The i)ody la uaually hHig and aleudor, and tha 
wiiiga, whoii not abortive, aie follaoeoiia A member of 
thia family, Mptowmem/e monUa, la the oommuii walk 


under Phatiiuk 
PliaimiillA (fa8-ml'n|), ft. jif. [NL., < Phasma ^ 


-IngvJ A group of orthepterons iusoots corre- 
simnding to tho family Phasmuist. 
PuaamontaatiB (faH-mo-man'tia), n. [NL., < 


uMiit ( IStatutnut or Sifrmmttntt 


The typical genus of the family 
Pkastamfffip and subfamily PhasU 
aninm. funuerly nearly oonterminous 
with the family, now restricted to 
such forms as Phasiamui et^hUms, 
the eommon pheasant, long domes- 
ticated in Europe. Th^ have a mneb- 
lengthenod toll, with long aoumlnate middle 
feetheri, and tho liead orestlMi but provided 
with latotul tofta AtleMtlSapeoleeareQom- 
monly rofeiied to this mus (In ■evaral aeo* 
tloiia, ranked to wise amhovsaagenenX One 

of the moat remar^e Is P. (SyntatinaA 
mstd, of northern CSiM la whlto the tail 
raatoei the ma ah nam kagto of 6 or 6 toA 


Gr. ^/Ko, ail aj 
so called: see i 


pearance. 4- ^dvric, an ins^ 
onto.] A genus of ManHdm^ 


raatool the mazhnam 
The damage la beautil 
white, chesfamt^ and g 
ImtoiMlUaW is the sh 

Mtoof the Hlmate^^ 

and muoh-vtfled puuni 
mto sommms0f Is I 


Into vsrisd with Usok^ 
loMio jfllow. P. (Os- 
Mr,orVsUito1i phsss- 
with a long, broiidtto 
ass. P, (Oriphophatin- 
sBmmerli^s phwwant 
tmstallto mnmsge and 
Mbsto) eBtof Is a gor 
yosof the mountalus near 
Osrlsin green-breasted 


containing the common prajdng-maiitig or rear- 
horse of the United Btafes, P. raroksa. The fo- 
rosle Is sbont throe Inohea long, of a pele pea-green oolor; 
the male is smaller, gisyisb, with dsik-bsneu fore tlbtas. 
Bee ent under MsnHt. 

tfhassachatef (fas yk&t), n. [<Gr.tooo», a ring- 
dove, 4- axdrtNf agate: see agaUi^,} The lead- 
ooloi^ agate. 

J^nlograpfaie (f A-l$-graf Mk), a. [< Gr. toblof, 
bad, worthless, 4* ypa^tv, write.] Belating to 
bad or wortbless literature. Haseksl. rBaie.] 

Fh.B. An abbreviation of the Latin rMiddle 
Latin or New Latin) PhilimphmBaceatawrsus^ 
Bachelor of Philoso|)1iy. 

Fh. D. An abbreviation of the Latin (Middle 
Latin or New Latin) Philosopkue Doeior^ Dootor 
of Philosophy. 

rbftlwriBt (fes'ant), n. [Early mod. B. also 
pkesant^fssani; <NL1&.‘ 


spproito SBom and more ntoto to the 
» as domisttstoed in luiope, of which the 
wf la a nssr relative. l%e silver and 
thtotoi loasAsOed. are now plaeed In 


rbftlliriBir (fes'ant), n. [Early mod. B. also 
phesant^fesant; < ME. /rsaiif,/0Misaf (with ex- 
orescent f), earlier ffnattn^ < AP. /osoHf, /e- 
MifwJ, OF./tmms, V.fatsan m Pr./aisafi./ayhaa 
ae Bp./gwoR a Vi.ftisNo ae It. at 

B. /ayas/ a BHiO. /osaMl, j>L«syan K MEG. ib- 
sdn^fasastf G./osan (also (illG./cwtottoii. MHG. 
^asehan* p/aschuan, simulating htfon, hen) (> 
Bohom. Pol. totoanf a Uuss. hishanim, fiumA 
m Jlxm^fdtsdn) m Dan. 8w, fnsan, < L. pkmi»> 
OHMS (mj.fasianus), m., also phNsiana, f., < Gf<r 







Common PheoMiit (/’AMiSvMwr cotehitHs). 


hra li mara yo11owlNh*l»mwn, nnd only about two thlnls 
u lonff. Th» pheiuuuit ninii Into noma varleUea in do* 
meattoiiUoii, and alao ttrowiHM fmoly witli aovernl related 
apeolen Tlie aorond other fonna of the reatrluted greiina 
are defliiltoljr known aa to their oiittln and habitat, all 
being nailfoa of (liliia and Tibet and ttiore aouUierly re- 
glotia of AaliL aa well aa of Japan and many other lalanda 
fiioluded 111 tfie Oriental fauna. Heyoral of tlieao are of ton 
aeon in avlarioa and In auml donioatieailon. They are 
Bfioh aa Hhaw'L t\ aHaitrf ; the Monguliiin, /*. monfftiimui 
the Yarkand, /*. iiuiif/nia; the Kornioaan, P,/onmmnw: 
the riiig-iieoked. P, hfrqtuUm; the (Mitneae liiiglcaa, P, 
daooBatw: the Jwnancae green, P. imnUitihr; tlio green* 
lianked golden, P. eloKTmur; ulao phuaaaiitii known aa 
Reorea'iL Walltoli’a, HUinmenngX Hwlnlioo’a, Ellloi'a, etc. 
llieaaaiiia have often been introduced in tlio llnitod 
Statea. whore, liowovor, none have heoii Uioroughly uatu- 
rallied, unloaa the ouaoa of P. verdotinr and P, 
ingt in Oregon aboiild prove aiicouanfiil. (fr) Henoe, any 
bird of the auhfamlly PhoMiatUtuf or (with a few excop* 
tioiia) of the family PhasianitUe. (o) In the UnltiM] Btatea, 
the ruffed gnmaob lUnuuawnbdUa: ao called In tlio Ikiuth- 
ern and Middle Mtutea wherever the hohwhito (Ortttx 
vtryintana) la kiuiwii aa the partridfte, and called i«r- 
fri^ in the Noithoni Htatea wherever the bobwhlte la 
known aa the guaii. 800 rut under Poiuun. (d) Louaely, 
one of varloua blrda which ruaciuhlo or auggeHi a pheasant, 
eapeolally In the lengUi of the tall : iiaumly with a qiiiill- 
lying word : (1) Tlio reed-pheaannt, or lieardod titiiuiuac, 
Pununu hiarmUnu. fNoi-fulk. Eng.) (1) The magpie. 
[Cornwall, Eng.l (S) One of aeveral dllferent AiuurloHii 
guana (Croehto). ( 4 ) The Australian lualloe-hlrd. 800 
LMipea. ( 5 ) A duck, aciUa: more fully colled 

pkHatanf-thieltt ara-pArifacinf, or wUer-phfomnU, (Local, 
IJ. 8. and Eng.l (0) A morgaiiM*r ; any one of the three 
apeolea fouiia in tjio United HtaUw: more fully called 
Bk*amuf>dwir or wtU^rpMeamtU. (Local. U. H.| -Am- 
fuNritlaa or Lady Amhmt'i pheagaat, Chr^i/iktu 
or TAffutiwilMi (imAenifwr, one of the mddoii phcaaRiiUL 
with a very lung tall, and highly developed ruff around 
the head, gorgouiialy arrayed in golden -yellow, green, 
oiimaoii, white, and other colors. It la aoinetlmea soon 
in oonfliiemeiit, like T. pfMa.--Arfli8-pll6aM]lt. 800 
ArffUtif 8.— Blood-plieagailt, any moinber of the gonna 
ItMfffnUi, aa /. ommfiif im . Hoc cut undor Ithaffinia . — Bo- 
hynfww phtMgAt, a varioty of the oommoii phoaaaiit, 
<wlc Aiin^ pruducod ill Hoiul-donioaiication.-- 
‘ ‘ iwmmerliig's pheasant; /'.wrmtiwT- 


genua crtumujtitvm ao cwiiea iram weir naoiiar.— wai* 
udl'gplieaiaiit, PhaAaniu{CalTtwi)waaiehi, the cheer. 
- Water-pheaeant, an aquatic fowl with a long tall, or 
otliorwlao auggoHifng a phoaaant, as the pintail duck or a 
merganser : HfNrfllcally, Bee 

cut under ttyiirttjihiurinnvM, 

pheaaant-cuckoo (fer/ant-kdk^d), n. Any i»pur> 
liotdod or lark-hoolou cuckoo; a coucal: bo 
oaIIcmI from tlio of the tail. Bee f>n- 

frojiHs, 

pheasaat-duck (fez'ant-duk), a. Bamc as 

pheasant (//) (5) ((i). 

pheasant-findl (foz'ant-finoh), a. An African 
uHtTild, sifitnhla undutata: bo called from itu 
^(^rioml figuro and coloration. 

pneasantiT (fez^ant-rl), a.; pi. phmgantriea 
(-riz). , f< pUmnant 4* -ry, after P. faimnde* 
rfr.l A pltioe where pheasants arc bred, reared, 
aiuf ko]»t. 

pheasant's-eye (fea'ants-l), n. 1. Boo Adouis, 
*2. — 2. Hamo \i» phe<imnPd-e}f€ pink (which sec, 
under pitik*^^). 

pheasant-Bhell (fez^^tHBhol)i a. A shell of the 
umiiiH PhtmamlUi, Bee out under PhaaianeVn. 

ppeasant-tailed (fez'i^nt-t&ld), a. Having a 


Anioro In Colorado. Aa a prt^mis atone, the eoloilcM 
transparent variety is eztreiiie^lnilliaat ^artUloial light 

Ifhenakiaint (fen Vl^smh [< 
cheating, quackery, < drwuc/Cro', cheat, < 
(^CMM-), a cheat, quack, impostor.] The aet 
of convesring false ideas or impresnons; deceit. 
Bacon^ 

phenaklstoicope (fen-gi-kis't^Hikap), n. [< Gr. 
ipvaKiOTiKdtf deceitful (< ^nuu'Ceiv, oheat, de- 
ceive, trick, < a cheat : see phonaktmh 4 
mtofreiv. see.] An optical instrument which p^ 
duces the representation of actual motion, as 
in leaping, walking, flyingi etc. it oonilata of a 
disk on which a figure la repeated in auooeaaive poaltloiia 


g miiH Phaaianella. Bi 
easant-tailed (fez' 
long tail like that of a 
anUtailcd ja(*aiia, 
binlof the family 


long tail like that of a pheasant: as, the phem- 
anUtailcd ja(*aiia, t^arvpkaaktnm eMrurgm, a \ ^ ^ W \ / 

binl of the family JFWHdis or t/acantdM, found P ^ 

in ouHtoni nnd southeaBtem Asia. Bee out uu- S fib ^ 

der Hifdrophaaianua, ^ 

pheasant-wood (fes'fnt-whd), n. Bame as ■ 

partridf/v^Witwi, W 

phebe, n, Boephophcl. H 

pheert, pheeret. Bad Hpellings of fpcr^ and J| 

/rrr'*. In 

ijheeset. pheozet, Bad spellings otfeesHi, M 

Phegopteris (fo-gop'ts-ris), n. [NL. (Presl, iU 

Or. ^oCf an oak (sr beech, s £. Ifl 

/wf A), + TTTrpic, a fern.] A genus of ferns, the Xm 

beeeli-fornH. Th« atipe is oontinuona with tho root- „ ^ 

stock, iiM 111 tha Atifid0mt and the sort are nak^, small, and Phoiwkisiwitnim. 

lionic on the hack of Uio veins, below theapez; thefrond Is 
.hwitSO weolo^ Bt which nnmlw ft 

arcfoiiiid In North America. ^ some pteridcdoglats this which tht nflected imaget are riewetl. 
genus Is i-ugarded aa a aeotion of the genua Mypwtfiim. 

Pholdiac, Hnme as Pkidian, When the disk la caused to revolve and is ohaei 

Pheidian. n. H<»6 PkUUan, ■■ refiected in a mirror, a alimie flgut 

FL^p«a (f«l.l-p6'|) ». (Tou^efort,, 

17(K)), imiiHMi after Louis and Hi^r. Phv.Hpeomi, posltionB of the aepaimte fignreay lU nioUon 
rrenoli imviil ofHcem and patrons of soionoe.] Mooiitinoona 
A gi'iiiiH oC iiarasitic plants of the gamojietalouR phoiietol (fon'et-ol), w. + 

order Gro(ioi/c/f^ir;#*A!,charaoteriBoa by the broad Kthyl nhenyl ether, 0 QH 5 .C)GaB 5 , 
nud HprtMidiiig eorolla-lolM^s, etiual parallel an- aromatie-smelliug liquid.— Riiiiictol 
wiequal Mttlc .•aJyx-teeth. , 


ifphaaianm cMrurffus, n 
idss or Jacanidm, found 



ingl^l^rwn Japan. - Oornlib pheaiaat, the magpie. 
(ConiwalL Ktig. ) Derhlia pheasant Sue ihrbian and 
Oiw^Aosm.-- E ared pheaianta pheasant of the genua 
CfrouopaioH, having a tuft of feathers proiwting like an 
ear 011 each side of the head and iieok. They arc lunm 
blrda ntit long-tailed, but with a peculiarity of tlio inlddlo 
tail-feathura ; the malea are spurred ; the plumage la not 
ao brilliant aa that of moat pneasania nnd the omoration 
la ohiefly roaaaed in large aroaa of light and dark. There 
are two Chinese apeolea < 7 . tiwinCriivrfrwm and 0 . awi- 
twm,* and two Tibetan. C. MfMmwm and C. dronani. 
All Inhabit high mountaln-raiigea.— |klfUSh Phstssat 
tho ooniiiion pheasant PhoaUmiueoUikkiut, tin Aaiatlo bira 
naturallaed In Groat liritaiii prior to 10 fiR. - FL^lNid)nd 
pdisasant, a firebaok ; a Macartney pheasant; a member 
of that aeotion of the genua Knplooamut in whioh the tdu- 
aiago la iiitonsoly luatroua part of the back holiig of a fiery 
Itut There are several apeidea aa Jl^ ignUna, inhabiting 
the Malay peninsula, llorneo, SumatitL and Formosa. 
That of slam la A ftradnhut, formerly Pmkmwt diardi, 
sometimes forming a separate aoctlon of tho genns, oalled 
DinrdigaUwt, Tho Formosan firebaok, A miinKoti, lias 
the fiery color of the back rmilacod by Maok and blue; it 
represeiita a a«ictlon oalled //fenmAosA— Ooltal pllttt- 
au^a magnlfloent pheasant of the genus Ckrymilophwi 
or TAoMmolen, aa C. pktm or T. pitta, and C. at T. am- 


PhoiiAkiitaMenpe* 

The disk m kn» ilrewn npon it the fl|pirai nnangpd In mcceulfe 
iNmltlons. It ih rotated liy Mdnniiw wiUi the finuereapplled to a sniaU 
bow nr nut In the rear (not shown In the cut). are die elite tfaroi^ 

which the reflected imaget are riewetl. 


Two BiKMdi'H an^irientii] hei^ with a rather smooth, nii- 
liraiichtul, lunfIcsM stem, bearing a few acaloa at the hast; 
nhovo hcriMiiliig a long amooth peduncle bearing a single 
large BcarUd fl<m cr. P. UUea, w the Old World, has bm 
naed fur dyeing black. Eight North American species, 
formerly liicliidcil in this genua, are now aeiwraUid, cou- 
atltntiiig the Aiticrican genua A^pttan. Sop Amom-nyM. 

phelloderm (fero-d^rm), w. [NL., < Gr. 
cork, + dtppa, Hkiii.] A acfloite layer of green 
t>ar(>nchyiuat.ouH colls l>eneath the cork, formed 
from the inner In yers of the phellogen. Phello- 
denn may be tlcmonstrated In Gie stems of RiheSf 
Lonktftra, Spima, IhmtsUif etc. 


incnsiem, or corK-cambium ; the Inner layers 
of cork-tissuc, whioh possess cellular activity 
and give rise to cork. 

pihellogeiietic (fd ''$-jc-net'ik), a, [< ^aUogen, 
after //mclvc.] In Aof., peiMniiig or relating 


When the disk la caused to revolve and fa observed through 
a dit aa refiected in a mirror, a alimie figure* appears to 
the eye, owing to tho princliue of the perslatence of im- 
proBuona on Uio ratina, to aaanme in turn the varloua 
posltionB of the separate fignreay Ita motion appearing to 
be ooiitlnoona 

pheiietol (fon'ct-ol), w. \<phen{ol) + -ef- + -ol.] 
Kthyl nhenyl ether, 0QH5.C)GaH5, a vcdatile 
aromaticHHmelliug liquid.— RMnatol xed. Sane 
aaeoeeaifa. 

I^engite (fon 'Jlt), N. [Seo/engife.] A variety 
of muscovite, or common potash mica. Bee 
mnaewite, 

phonic (fd'nikL a. [< F. phAnit/ue; aiBpken(oO 
+ -fc.] Obtained mm coal-tar: as, paeii^ or 
carbolic acid. Bee oar6ottc. Alsonaenyito. 

PhanidaiL PhoBiiieiEii (ff-niih'fui), a. and a. 
[s 'FTPhmieien^ < L, l^eniclan, < 

Pkmice^ < Gr. Phenieia, < (> L. 

Pkmix\ a Phenioian.] I. a. Of or pertaining 
to Phenieia. 

XL ft. 1 . A native or an inhabitant of Phe- 
nioia, an ancient country on the coast of Byria, 
of which Tyre and Bidon were the chief eftiee. 
The PhenioianB were probably of Bemltic raeoi 
and were celebrated for their oommerce, odo- 
nieiLandhiYentions.— 2. The laagnage.of tike 
ancient Phenidans. It was a Bemitie dialeet, 
akin to Hebrew. 
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duetd bgr Mtlon of liitromlpliuvio Mid on 
eu*lx)Ue aold (phenol). 

a . H^rop. *pA4m4e0Oii»; 


(f$-nol>jlet)t n. [< 
nlfeiMlop-y 4 - •ivt.l One who is 


^ ^ versed in phe- 

nologv. Mature, jl^XXlX. 32 . 
phenology, ptMBOlOgy (fg-nory-ji), n. [Short 

. « for pkeHomentUoffjff wth a restricted applica- 

of theeoiorof phenioin, Alsoptotii- tion.1 That branch of applieil meteorolosy 

which treats of ^e infinence of climate on the 
recurrence of the annual phenomena of animal 


"< L. phsmieMU^ < Gr. focrfieor, purple-red, < 
ikdisf. purple: see Of orpenainingto 
phenion; ol ‘ 

(fon-i-hop'ter), n. 
‘ pl0ro«lt./c»i. 




; Apoiosr, p SSL 

Pheniooptenii (fO-ni-kop'tg-rus), n. See Phe^ 


nieopterus. 

phaiilw^ phcniiz^ (fe'niks), a. [Formerly/cMto, 
but now pAeaie or pXamix, after the L. spelling; 
< KE. /shite. < A8./0i»te b D.JhtKite » MLG. 
iiOPaiG.phaiiteaBBw. Dan./mtessF.pAiteteaB 
Bp./eiite OB Pff.pAsate s It. feniee, < L.ptonte, < 
Gt. ^v<f, a fabmoasbirdifthe phenix (seedef. 1). 
The name has no obvious oonneetion with fM- 
Mf. purple-red, purple, red, also the palm, date- 
palm, date, also a kmd of grass, etc., also [cop.] 
a Phenieian : see Pkenician. It is by some iden- 
tified with Eg^t. bennUf a bird (supposed to bo 
a small heroiO sacred to Osiris, einulem of tho 
soul, and also symbol of a certain cycle of 
time.] 1 . In ane. Oriental mpth., a wonderful 
bird of great beauty, which, sifter Ihriug 600 or 
000 years in the Arabian wilderness, the only 
one of its kind, built for itself a funeral pile of 
spices and aromatic gums, limited the pile with 
the fanning of its wings, and was burned upon 
iL but from its ashes revived in the freshness 
of youth. . Hsnoetbsphenlx oftoii servM m an emblem 
of immortality. AUuiloni to thie myth are fooiid in the 
hieraglyphlo writing^ and the fable surviTei In popular 
formaln Arabia, JPerala, aiidlndla. Qy lieraldithopiienlz 
la always represented In the midst of flames. 

Than the Brld l^biite oometha and brennethe him self 
to Askes. MttndmkUe, Travel p. 48. 

For, as there Is bat one phamia In the world, so there is 
but one tree In Arabia wherein she buyldeth. 

Lyly, Fnphuea (ed. ArberX p S12. 

The bird pAonitels supposed to have taken that name of 
this date tree (called in Greek : for it was assuroil 
unto me that the said bird died with the trosb and revived 
of ItMlf as the tree sprung again. 

ffoguud, tr. of Fliny, ziU. 4. 

Hence— - 9 . Aperson of unique excellence; one 
of singular distinction or peerless beauty; a 
paragon. 

For God's love let him not be a ptenie, let him not be 
alone. himmmr, 1st Sermon bef. Kdw. VI., 1640. 

That inoomparable Queene^ moat deservedly called the 
Pkande of her sez. Coryat, Crudities, L 4a 

TlieUaJI repaid me for ray doofllty by vaunting meeveiy- 
wbere ai the very phanutoB of physlolaiis. 

JL A JMcrtofi, Bl-Hedlnah, p flO. 

8. In 0Htom,t tho geometriU moth Cidaria ribe^ 
aiaria, whose larva feeds on the currant and 
goosebeny: a collectors’ name in England. 
The small phenix is C. phe- 

ais. Borne aa /Miw*kwany.-~Fli0iilx badge, a medal 
struok In the reign of Blliabeth about 1674, besting on the 
obverse a portrait of Elizabeth, and on the reverse a pheulz 
in flamea with olj^er and erown above. The inscriptions 
ssero to refer to the idiunie then raging. It wasprobably 
worn by the immediate favorites and oourtiers of SlUabeth. 
--PllinlZ finrlfl. 8 ee.fdp(mMel(my 4 alM/<ns^ 

Jepen$m.--^VhUdK 90 Kk Seepoifi. 

pihMiiZ-irtma (ffi^kg-stdu). n. An artificial 
stone in which fumaoe-alag is used in place of 
sand. 

pllAII0eryit(f6'u$-kri8t),a. [<(jh?.fi/vriv,Bhow, 
+ iipterrcoA^), oiystal: aee erf/etm.l One of 
the prominent orystalB in a porpbyntic rook. 
rtEnogain, a. Beephmogam. 

Mumojpaioto (ffi-nf-gft'mi-g), n. pi See i’Ao- 
nerogamia. 


r with the attendant progreaa of meteoro< 

logical coiufttioiia Among the phenocnena of animal lifi^ 
the migration of birds hubsen eq»eelally studied as ade- 
partmeut of plienology. 

inignoilianai ». Plural of pAciiomcnon. 
tfianomanal (f^nom^e-n|^}, a. [Also phemom* 
etuU; B F. ph^MmSnal m Sp. fmommtal; as 

S kentmenmi. + -a/.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or of 
le nature of uhenomona, or the appoarauees 
of thiuM, as distinguished from the things in 
themselvos; p(‘rl4iiuiiig to the occurrences or 
changing phases of matter or mind. 

IIQl, ... In lioldiiig that all knowledge Is only rela- 
tive and pAenomenu/, uiid tliat causation u merely iiiVH^ 
rlablu sequeiioo, outs at the roots of our belief both In 
matter and force. /Mtrwm, Nature and the Bible^ p. 188. 

'Ihe baalaof Fichte's system is an absolute Egev of which 
the Kgo of eonscloustiewi is at best phmmmenm. 

KrttcAiliiiiod. ill Descartes's Methoi^ p Ixxlx 
The PhrmumMol is the lleol; Uierelsnoother real that 
we can distiuguisli from It. 

U. St^wuik, Methods of Ethics, p 180. 
Thought must niter the phe^wmewat sequenea no doubt ; 
but so also does mere emotion, and again sensation. 

P. if. BrSky, Mind, XUI. 8(1. 

9 . Of tho nature of a xihonomonon, or extraor- 
dinary fact iu nature ; so surprising or extraor- 
dinary as to arrest the attention or excite won- 
der; Imiiressively notable or important; be- 
yond what is common or usualj remarkable: 
as, the phonofMmal growth of tho United States ; 
a brain of phenomenal wizo — ideal- 
toL SanieaalisrlwIetenidettfiffmlwhiohseauiiderMsal- 

]^. H. That which is in Hie nature of a phe- 
nomenon. [Bare.] 

Tho greatness of the chuiige is sufllciently hinted in the 
Vision of St. John : **1 saw anew huHven and anew earth ; 
for the flrst heaven and the tirst eartli had jMuwed away, 
and there was no mure sea " (Rev. sxl. IV. In the mattw 
of eleniontals, the new earth will be identical with the old ; 
In the inatterof eAcfiomenalR, tlieiiowoarthwill bedlffer- 
ent from the old. Boardman, CJroatlve Week, p 8S9. 

phenomanaligm (fcVuom'o-n^il-ism), n. [s F. 
ph^mdnalieme ; as phenomenal + -tern,] llie 

S hilosophical doctrine that the phenomenal and 
iie real are identical — that phenomena are the 
only realities. Also called extemaliem. 

Phmomniatttm ... Is that uhflosophy which holds 
that all eslitence^ all possible objects of thought, are of 
two kinds only, eztermu and Internal phenomena; or sen- 
suous objeeta such HS color. Kliapo, liardnesa or groups of 
thesa and tlie nnsensuoiis ideas wo liave of seninous ob- 
jects. J. C. Shairp, Culture and Bellgion, p 6a 

ll^noilianaliflt (fe-noni'e-nal-ist), n. 
nometialiem + -te/.] An adherent or 
of phenomenalism, 
phenomenality (fc-nom-e.-nari-ti), n. [ss F. 
phdHominalitS ; as' phenomenal + The 

character of being pluniomoual, in either sense 
of that word. 

phanomenallge (ff-nom'e-n^-lz), v. f.; pret. 
and pp. pkewfmenaUsedfppr. phenomenalizinif. 
[< ph^menal + -tec.] To represent as a phe- 
nomenon ; cause to figure as a phenomenon. 

Hla [Iiouko’s] Integrity la also illustrated In bis seknow- 
ledgmont of the niiiningliiaiile, and in this sense Inoog- 
nizsbla ill our thought uf Substance. He tries ti> pAs- 
wmenmim it; but he finds that it cannot be pAenomeiMA 
itedt and yet that we ctuiiiot dispense with It. 

Aiscyc. me., XIV. 700. 

phanomanally (fe-nom'e-nfd-l), ado. l. As a 
phenomenon ; as a mere phase or appearance. 
— 9 . In an extraordinary or surprising manner 
or degree. 


[< phe- 
r disciple 


phMijto 

phenomonologioal (f^nom'e-n^loj'i-kal), a. 
[< pheuomenoTuff-y + •dc-al'] Of or wrtaining 
to phenomenology ; I'elated or relating to phe- 
nomenology. 

My meiapbysie Is pnrohologlosl or phemmeneloaieat 
meUphyslc. Mind, IX. 460. 

phenonenolo^y (fe-nom-e-nol'^ji), a. [b F. 

phdHomdnoloi/tr ar Pg. phenomeuologia, < Gr. 
vd/uevn, phenoiutMia, + -?oyia, < ^yetv, speak : see 
•ology.} A description or history of phonomoua. 
phenomenon (f^nom'e-non), n. ; pi. phenome- 
na (-11 J). [Formerly also pluemmehon; m P, 
phinomhne ss Gt.phdnonwn ss Kw./cnomea s Dan. 
fanomen =s Sp. /cudmeno s It. fcnoniem b Pg. 
phenomeno, < hit. phaenomemm, ^rdptvw, 
pi. Oaivdftevaf that which apimars or is seen, 
nout. of pass, part, of faivttv, Hhiiie, show, pass. 
(paiveotkitf appear, < y extondod form of 
y ^ as Bkt. hhd, shine: nee phaea^, Jace^, etc. 
Of. phantasm, phaniotn, phania/t^, t^tc.] 

1 . In philtm., an appearance or immediate oh- 
|ect^of^x]iorience, asdistiugiiislied from a thing 

How piUfiill end rldlciilous are the grounds iiimii which 
Buuh men protend to aeeount for the lowest nnd cummoii- 
est p/uetutmena of nature without ruciirriiiK iu s Gud and 
Providence ! Sonth, Serinuni, IV. iz. 

Ilie term apneojiuicc is used to denote not only that 
which roveals itself to our observation, ss ozistont, but 
also to slKiilfy that which only seems to be, In contrast to 
that wliloli truly la. There is thus not merely a curtain 
vagueness In the word, built oven involvcu a kuid of con- 
tradiotlon to tho sense in which it is used when employed 
tor phsmmnenon. In consetiauncv of this, the tenn jmb- 
wtmeuoH has been iiaiuralizra In our language as a pntlo- 
sophlcal BUbstituto fur the term amicarancu. 

Sir W. BamUttm, Metaph., vilL 

A pkmomewtn, as cummuuly- undorstood, is what is 
manffest, sonsJble, evident, tlie Implfcstloii being that 
there arc e>ycs to sec, cars to hear, and so forth. 

J. Ward, Eiicyc. Brit, XX. 88. 

And do wo need any more evidence to convince us that 
/lAenemeMa— by which I mean tho effects produced upon 
our oonsoiousiieBB by unknown ezleinal agencies » sre all 
that we can oompara aud clasBify, and are therefore all 
that we can know? J. Fidte, Cosmlu Philos., I. 20. 

9 . In science^ a fact dii^cctly observed, being 
either {a) an ludividual (finmmstaneo or ocfoiiv- 
rtmoo, such as tho emergence of a temporary 
star, or more usually (6) a regular kind of fact 
observed on certain kinds of ocfcnsioii, such as 
the electrical sparks seen iu combing the hair 
of some peiiiions in cold, dry weather. 

Ill fiction, the principles are given, to find the facts: 
in history, ilio fsets arc given, to find the prini;iplea; and 
the writer who does not explain the phfwmtm as well as 
statu them perfonns only one ball of his otAue. 

MoemUay, IHstoiy. 

We do not inquire respcotlng this human nature what 
are Uie laws under which Its varlwl phetunimta may be 
generalized, and accommodate our acts to them. 

J!f. Spenaer, Social StHtic^l^ p. 607. 

l4ut night we watched from our roof that lovely pAe- 
fwirmnon, the approach of Venus to the moon. 

J. F. Clorke, Self-tUltura P< llfi> 

3 . Any extraordinary occuiTenc.e or fact in 
nature ; something stranmi and uncommon ; a 
prodigy ; a very remarkable peivumage or per- 
former. * 

*'Thls, sir," said Mr. Vincent C^rummlen^ bringing tbe 


8ee phrnntH 


(«'iior),fi. [<F.piWaol,Baldtobe<Gr. 

sh^e. appw (bat wob. < eg- 

plMwa), 4 > -olj 1 . PbanylaloohoLCi^sOH, 
mere commonly called cdrboHo ocm.— 9 . The 
general name of a compound formed from ben- 
aene and ita hbrnologuea bribe aubatiitation of 
hydroxyl for hydrogen in the benaene nuoleua. 
Tm rtMBwis s ega MSMi a to terttwy alooholb osfhqrcoo- 
Mta ttw group pOoTiuid aU have weak aoM isroM*^ 
~ 7 alpeaiimiiaff, omsplKirated pheaol: oamphor cooi- 
I wtib eailwilo aefd. 

uoiagf. 


phenCKmeniam (fj[-noni Vniam), ti* [< phenom- 
enon + -tem.] The doctrine or prmoiplea of 
the phenomenists. 

pliBiniwiBilufe (ff-nom'e-iiiat), n. [< phenome- 
non 4 * -tef.] One who believes only in whut he 
obaervea, or in phenomena, having no regard 
to their cauaea or conaequeneea; one who re- 
jects ajpriori reasoning or necessary primary 
pxinoinles; one who does not believe m an in- 
variable connection between oauae and eifect, 
but holds this to be notliiiigniore than a habit- 
ually observed sequence. 

(f$-nom'e-nla), v. f.; pret. and pp. 
phenomenieed, ppr.phmiomeniiHng. l<phenom- 
mnm + -tee.] To bring into the world of ex- 
paiienee. 


Malden forward, “ibis In thq infant uAcnomcnon, MIsa 
Niiietta Crummies." DMtnt, Nicholas Nicklcby, xzlli. 

OhSSS-boaxd phenomenon, the effect produced liy cross- 
ing the visus] axes in front of a chcss-bcard or other simi- 
lar objoot, so that there Is a partial supcrpoaltluii of the 
images in the two eyes, and an appearaiiro as if the ubjeota 
Wf5re nearer and smaller.— Butoptic phenomena. Bee 
BfopMo.— Leldenfiroit phenomenon. Sec tphnMal 
etmdUioH, under qxAsroMni.- Pelt&er'B phenomenon. 
Reu Pettier e/e 0 C(nndere/tfriX and thenm-MretrieOiy. efyn. 
8. Prodigy, inarveL wonder. 

phenOZygOUB (f§-nor/i-gU8), a. [< Or. ^(vtiv, 
show, + C1701', yoke: see voke.} Having, as a 
skull, the zygomatic arclies visiblo directly 
from above ; having l.lic bizygomatic diameter 
gnvater than tlie maximum trausvenie frontal 
diameter, aud the angle of (juatrefages posi- 
tive. 


rue Tree SUIIC, lounu m pnenui (or car- 

bolic acid), benzol, ami aniline, it orystaUlzesfrom 
alcohifl in oolorlcss naorwius scales of an agreeable odor, 
which melt at 70* C. and sublime at a higher temperature. 


—Fhmiyl brown. SeeArmm. 
pboTny fi-wiida (fd-iiil-amMd or -Idb n. [Kphenpl 
4 - amide.] A compound formed by the sub- 
stitution of one or more amido-groups for the 
hydrogen of benzene. The phenylamides are very 
feeble bases. The muet'lmportsiit oommereiaUy Is ani- 
line. 

phenyUuni&e (fd-nil-am'in), n. [< phenyl 4 > 
amine.] Same as anUine. 
plliliyl^ft. SeepAottgl. 





ifinmrhM 

Same m aniUnt. 

ibnurlle (f$-iiir<k), a. [< phenol + ><0.] Stum 
ftfl pHmiic, 

J^haon (fd'on), n. [Origin obscure.] 1. A 
barbcMl jiiveliii formerly 
oftrried by the roval mir- 
geant-at-arms. Fairholt. 

—8. In Act., a barbed 
head, as of an arrow or a 
flsh-spoar, differing from 
the broad-arrow in being 
enmniled on the inner 
sich* of the barbs unless 
otherwise blasoned. The 
point is always directed 
downward unless otherwise stated in the blazon. 
Also ealled/srruiMjaofdi. Ooraparo hrmulnirrwD. 

Phoraeratm (fer^ek-i^t<^'an), m. [< Or. ae/iif- 
icpArti^^ Phereorates (see dor.).] In anc, \ 
a lofi^dio meter (named from Pliorecrates. a 
Greek comle iK>et), similar to a troeliaie tripody, 
but having a dactyl for the second trochee (also 
oalled Afistophanie); also, a logamdic tripody 
(oataloctio or aoatalectic) with a dactyl either 
in the first or second place. 

Fharaoratio (fer-ek-rat'lk), n. Hatiie as /'Af.rc- 
eratcan. 

diaftarfi a. A bad Kpolling otfottUr^, 
phaw (fii)» inierj, [A mere exclamation; cf. 
pkoOf phOf phy, etc.] An exclamation c»l' dis- 
gust, wearineMs, or surjirisc, 
lAd (n), n. The (Ireek hdtffr 0, curreHiioiidiiig 
to the Englisli pit (/). 
phial (fi'al), M. and v. See Wo/, 
phiala (rif'i^lA), s. ; ]»l. phiitiw (-le). [< (Ir. 

a patera, saiieer: see Wo/.] 1. A flat 
saucer-shaped Greek vase used fm* pouring re- 
ligious libatiofis: cotiitnonly known l)y its Latin 
name, mUrrn, — 2. Haiiie as eaniharttH^ U. 
IUbailira(fib-a-1tt'rji),n. [At 
mil* “ 


4442 


file tlmt biMk •paekled wltb white. Ite flsrii ft iMik 
•ad toarcely St for food. 

l^dlaetarsTt, n. Booi/ky/oc/fiy. 

nila^lphiill^ (fll-a-derfl-an), and a. [< 
PhiUuUflpkia (sms def!) + ^w. The name PkiUh 
dfilphifh usually explaliiml to moan the *oity of 
brotherly love ’ (as if identical with 


Mta*; lntli.l«2d,titeiam;iM4a.te«4MM^ 

S s.‘a!uaaaBa!?-rt »«.' fe 

m tMrd MUDMato; mi<I Am lajilhiM k 
fall-grown lttdMSiiiil«lwiiwiWi^^’kr*iM^^ 
tetobtnl.. J». mHwhwimiJ P. f i m ttr m ae p gSOUt 
■li«iid«nt, Midiif Monomlo ImporUnclTOM OWdMB 
done In vuMftrdt by their Itrm 


i ^ kiiiutilalmlaiidcor- 

upt form of A »o;i//«7io?aro,q.v.l A genus of birds 
stablished by vioillot in IHKt. tIu* typu mid only 
■neolei in P. JIavirtmtriii of Itmxll, u blnl of tnu fHtiilly Vo- 
Hittfidm. The pliiiiinge In yelltiw ntid lilsuk, tin* tieek yel- 
low. Tli« nmiio Im derlviMl fintii the long, deeply forked tidl. 

Phidian (fld'i-;ui), a. [< L. Pkidias, < Gr. 4>r/- 
dicic, Phiiiias (see <lef.), + -an.] Of, pertaining 
to, or produced by Phidias, the most eminent 
artist of the most splendid time of ancient 
Athens, during the fifth century B. o., the ar* 
tistic director of the monument al works of Peri- 
cles, and the sculptor of the decoration of the 
Partlieiion and of the chryseleiihniitine Zeus of 
Olympia. Henoo, in general, noting the Atheuinii art 
of the third quarter of the flfth oeiitiiry, inoludliig not 
only the woik of Kliidioa himadf. but alao tliat luuldvd by 



Lydia (ttev. i. II. iii. 7), now Ala-ahehr 
(also the name of a city in Cilicia, and of an- 
other in Cosle-Svria), lit. ‘city of Philadelphus,’ 
namo1y,of Attains II., king of Fbrgamum, su]^• 
named iHiiladelphiiH (4><Xdi!e^l^) on account of 
Ills affection for iiis brother Komenes, whom he 
succeeded ; < loving one’s brother or 

sist^er, < ^Mlv^ love, + brother, hdeX^^ 

sistssr.] I. a. Of or pertaining to Philadelphia, 
the chief city of X^^nnsvlvania, situated on the 
tiros., Lolawarc arid Schuylkill rivers, 
tes a n. s. A native or an inhabitant of the city 
noriv of Philadelpliia. 

Phllad6lphiaji**^(fll-fi^ePflHjnl,a. [<L. PW/«- 
inndv MpktMK i Ir. 4vA<ciit^^, aman’s name: see def.) 
nither + -*<*»• PMfimlpkianlJ] Pertaining to 
Ptolemy Pliiliulclphus, king of Kgypi, 283-1247 
B. G., a Tmtrori of literature, science, and art. 
Philadelphian''^ ( fil-^dePfl-^), n. [Of. F. pkila- 
ddphCy nicmher of a society formed in ^Vauco 
in tlio 17tii century, < Gr. loving one's 

broMier: see PkimdtilphiaH^ .'] One of a shorL 
lived iiiystical <lenomination founded in Eng- 
land in the end of the seventeenth century, 
philadelphite (ftl-^erfit), n, [< Philadviphia 
(see def. ) + A kind of vennicuUte found 

near Philiulelphiain Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphus (fll-a-dePfus), n. [Nl U (Tiinnams, 
1737), < Or. a sweet-flowering shmb, 

Is^rliiipH jasmine ; named after Ptolemy Pkilti- 
Or. <b<Ad(leA4of, king of Egypt: see PAf/o- 
dfilphtti M I . ] A genus of shrubs of tlie owler Akm’- 
frtujvw and the 
Irilie Uydran^ 
fv/Cf characier- 
tzmi by the 
inferior ovaiy, 
iiuineroiiK stiv- 
inetiH, and four 
or live imliri- 
<*atp jietals. 

Tliu 12 ii|Kx;fea arc 
natives cif central 
KtireiH*. the miiiih- 
erii I'liiUNl SUitet, 

Jaimii, and the 
llhiiiiluyiu. 'Iliey 
lieiir Miiiiid oppii- 
■lU^ hniiiuhes, uji* 
piiHlto IcHvea, mid 
ratlier large flow- 
ore, cnryinlKMl or 
aolitmT in tlie ox- 
iliL while or atraw- 
eoiorod, uiid oom- 

iiioiily friignuit They art oummun in ouUlrailoii na oma> 
ineiitid ihniliM, under tlie iiamot moek-omngo and Hyrififfo. 
(Vor fliiwer-aoetluii, aeo out under eatffjnimu.) P. mndi- 
ktrtiM and two other apeotea ore wild in the united Statea 
roll! Virginia aouthword. 

ffo/- 



l^lllbMto 


B, passionately in love with Ihota," one 

iramatis persons of Beaumont and 

Fletcher's ^^Laws of Candy,” and Fktkmderf 
the name of a virtuous youth in Ariosto’s Or- 
lando Furiosoy’ between whom and a married 
woman named (Sabrina there were certain ten- 
der passages ; < Gr. ftXavdpoCf lovlim men, < #i- 
love, + uviip (avdp-)f man. Cf. pkj/Uia, n, 
andr.] 1. A lover. 

Thia ezeeedi all precedent; I am brought to fine niea 
to become a botcher of eeoond bond marrlagee 
Abigofla and Andrewe !— Ill oonple you I- Yee, 1 
]rou tugrthw, ion Mia , 

OoNgfeea, way oi tne worici, v. i. 

2. In eodl,, one of several different marsupial 
mammals. SpeoIfloii]ly--'(a)TlieAuitri]ianbei>dloocA 
PoramdM kigmt, (A) A South American opoiMun of one 
of aeverol different speciei. 

philander (fi-lan'd6r), e. i* [< pkiland^, n. Cf . 
pkiflliSf t’.] To play the philander; pay court 
to u woman, especially without serious inten- 
tion; make love in a foobsh way; “spoon.” 

Sir Kit woa too much token np ni W fasda r ftw toconelder 
tliu law ill thia coao. Mia» IMguwurtk^ Oeatle Rackrent, IL 

You muat make up your mind whether you wlob to be 
acooiited : . . . you can't be pAffomMiwr after her again 
forJxwceko. ^ 

jdiilanderer (fl-lan'd6r-6r), « 
landers; a male flirt. 

At lost, without a note of warnlnm appeared In Beddge- 
* rcjoloci^fiaiiie lieorU, but per- 


I't be pAffomMiwr of , 

Oeotgo mfaf, Daniel Derot^ »v. 

One who phi- 


lert a phenomenon which 
turbed alao the r ‘ “ 
enr, but thooe of 


turbed'olao the i^lta, not only of the Orioed y k S km i m ^ 
! Eialey Vavaouur. 



Kingdty, Two Yean Ago, xlx. 

Philanthida (fl-lan'thi-de)), n. pi, [NL., < 
PkHantkus -tds?.] A family of fossonal hy- 
menopterouB insects, founded on tiio genus 
PMluntitut^, Tlioy have a narrow protborox, three inb- 
niorgliia) coBa of the fore winga the aecoiid and third of 
which receive each a reonirent nervuru, and aeaeUe or 
anhaeaaile alxlomon. Theoe waipa are small but beauti- 
ful ; they prey ohleSy on beea and beetlee, and their bur- 
rowa aeldom exceed ttve inobea in length. See cut under 
PMlantkut, 



pkihmthr^ty,’] 

He had a goodui 

' 'Imthen.., 

ATortA, Lord 


A philanthropist, 
of nature and i 


itloii In ao great 


n degree that he may be deaervedly etyied asMtenCAr^ 
Oullfoi^ IL 1^. (ikn&L) 


!• lowering Branch of Syriiwa or Mock-orange 
(Phd^lfhHS rprpHttrws), a, the fruit 


Phidiun School uf Sciiltiturc.— The aiwl Thuliitmi’' (nr IKiiio* 

tar and Kora), fhmi the e.istnni pcrtiiiiant «if the l*iirthutioii. 

Mb example and ex«ciit«<1 by the galaxy of groat artiata of 
whom he was Uio chief: alao, from the artiatlc atandpolnt, 
noting the age when Hildlaa and lila liniiiodiate diauiplea 
woriced. At tills time the (Ireek artiata hod already won 
oomtilete ouminaiid of the material aide of their profeaalon, 
so that tlioy were unhampered by diflloulties of execu- 
tion, and their work woa uonatniitly iiiapirud by a high 
and noble Ideal Alao written PhMian, 

PbigiUail (fl-^^H-nii), o. [< Gr. 4»i} d^rm, Phi- 
^a (see del. ), + •an,} Pertaining to Phigalia, 


fitrtiit and two f 
from Virginia at 

philamott, tf, A bud spelling of fllcmot, 
laHfi, tr. of Pliny. 

Philampelus (fi-lam'pe-lus), n. [NL. (Harris, 
18110), CGr. loving the vino, 

lovo, + apm'ht^y a vino.] A genus of si|hingia 
moths of the subfamily Ckasrocampinm^ inoliid- 



i;us (in adv. nHilanikn 
a false readiu 


^^XttvBpuurtKdCf 

ise readiug for fiXAvOpuirot, humane, a phi- 
lanthropist: BOO pkiiafiikropy,\ Of or pertain- 
ing to philanthropy; charactenxed by or spring- 
ing from love of mankind; actuated by a de- 
sire to do good to one’s fellows. 

The kindlier feeling of men ii Been in on varlatlcB of 
effort. H. SIpmuer, Social 8taUei|. 


■ilhm. Benevolent humane, 

philantliropical (fii- 




fUl-tbrop' i-k[^), a. [< 

k ’ pkiUmthrv^ + -^.] " Same as pkilanfknipie. 
S pmlanthrcnrically (fll-gin-ihrop'i-lml-i), ddv. 
A Til a philanthropic manner; benevolently. 


temple of A|mi11o Rptknurloi at Pblgolla or Boama now 
preoNVed la tlie Biiilah Muaenm. They represent the 
oomliat of the Gentours and lApIthir, and that of the Greek! 
and Amowna, and ore of high artiatlc exoellenoe, though 
locking the dignity and repose of the almuBt oontem]^ 
nuieoui art of the Parthenon. 

See pkiht^, 

rtllabagf (fllVbog), w. Samea8j^/f^7. 
nSai^ (n-luk'tfl), 91. [NL. (Bannister, 1870), 
< Or. love, + sea-sliore.] A genns 
of arctic maritime A natidv of the subfamily ifn- 
scHfiJP, having a variegated plumage without 
metallic tints, incised webs, rostral lamellm ex- 
posed posteriorly, and skull with superorbital 
depression; the painted geese. p.Mmapfaa lithe 
emperor-gpoie of Alooka, abounding at the month of the 
YaiEiin. The color ia wavy bluiah-gray, with lavender Unt- 
. block creoeentio morka, the head, nope, and 
hlti, the formtr often washed with amber. 


Lonu tif PhUam/eituaelttmm, aligliCy re«luvtftl. 

iug species of large size, with curved antonnm, 
soiut.*what pointed fore wings, and jirotluood 
anal angle of the hind wings. There ore four North 
Amertoan qioeleii, two of them extending into .the Weet 


• mm 

£ 3 ! 



meMtmtm, Motk, aSgblly tedeoed. 


^ ^ cri uvuwvuxvuiity. 

p h l l a n thro pt nlffm (fi1-w-tnrop'i-nizm), n, [< 
Gr. *t^Xavfi^tvos (a false reading for ^tkAvBpip- 
woe, humane: see pkUanlkropy) + -imi.] A 
system of education on so-called natural i 
ciplos, promoted by Basedow and his j 
ill Germany in the eighteenth century, 
idillanthrcjpiniat (fil-^-throp'i-nist), n, r< 
phiinnikrovin-ism -f -isi.] An advocate of phil- 
authropiiiism. 

phllMthropIsm (fi-lan'thrfl-plsm). a. [» F. 
pkdnntkropisme; as pkilanlhrop^y + Am,] Phi- 
lanthropy. 

philutliroplst (fl-Un'thz6^^ [<pk 
+ -<«<•] One who is aetuaiM 1 

philanihropic spirit; one who loves 

or wishes well to his fellow-men and endeav- 
ors to benefit them by aedve works of benev- 
olence or benefleenoe; one who fkom philan- 
thropic motives endeavors to do good to his 
follows. 

Wa an Um^i deflalt^ 

chiilfy Jwrmuimdlt^tw^^ tha ottnars of 
Gfofpa JBKsI, MMdlemareli, xxx^ 


(fl.layi.t]irfl«pig'tik), n. [< 
pktkml^ircfitit 4* -40.] Belfttiiig to or eharao- 
teriiinjBjrp^iibsalo^ [Bare.] 

Of«r Um wttdHmffliiff duuM tn the leadeo air are onl/ 
aadtaglamoCre^mbniifyUgii^^ than mate dark- 

(fl4an'thr$-pi), n. [Formerly 
; <F.jpM(aamfVJ^aKSp.Jlto 
pfa wm Pg. pliaoalrqpto as It JUantrt^i(L < LL. 
pkikmthrtipia^ < Gr. fiXan^punrla, hnmaiutyi be- 
tioTolonce. generoBity, < ^iXMoimoc, lovi^ 
mankind, humane, benevoleiit, liberal, < 
love, + ivdpumK, man.] Love of mankind, ea- 
peeiallyasevlneed inoeeda of practical benefi- 
cence and endeavors for the good of one’s fel- 
lows. 

They thought themadyea not mnoh oonoemed to ao- 
qolra ttiat Ood-Uke eioellenoy; ajafianthrm aiid Wte to 
aUmaaklnd. /ar. ISttX lU. L 

■iyn* PkUanikrejWg Ckurttif, Origliially theoo worda were 
the aamu^ meaning the lore of fellow-man, a aenae which 
pktUuUkhmi retuiia, bat ekantu (except in BlliUoal laii- 
gnage: aee l Oor. xlU., antboriaed yoriioiii haa loat Each 
expreeaea both apirit and action : bnt oMIaHthrm can- 
not be applied tea concrete aot^ while caarCg inejr ; hence 
we apeai of a dtorttg, bnt not of tkpkOanikropy ; on the 
other hand, aaaaidiit, j »i W la i ifihtyyio<ikaapouhattiaiiwel- 
fan aa a thing to be promoted, oapeeielly by prcfenttng 
or mitigating actual anffering; while eharUy, outaide m 
BthUcaT uiiair& la olmply diapooed to take aa favorable a 
view aa poauble of the character, conduct, inoUvee, or the 
like, of a fdlow-man. Aa aotivliy, eSarrtp helpa men In- 
dividually; jpMtentJbvpy helpa the individual aa amember 
of the raoe^ or provldea for urge numben. Pktiantknpif 
agitatea for priaoii-refunn and the pniviaion of ocoupntlun 
fur releaaad oonvicta; dkorttggiree a ndeaaed convict auoh 
i m fo n gl help aa be needa 

Philftwt iiiMi (fi-lan'thus), m. [NL. (Fabrlcius, 
1703), < Gr. loving fiowers (d. ^t^vdoCf 

a man’s name), < ^tXeiv, 
love, + dv0of,fiower.] 1. 
In enkm,^ a notable ge- 
nus of diggor-wasra, typ- 
ical of tlie family PhiUfH- 
tkidiB, having the thinl 
sulnnargiual cell narrow 
and the antennio insert- 
ed In the middle of the 
face, not fkr above the olyi»eii8. There an at Ameri- 
e^M^5 Knropmn British P. opfiwntf 
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The typical genus of con- 

taining two Ha<laga8can species, P. easUtnM 
and P. seklepeH, The ayatematlo poaltlon of the genua 
haa been mnohuiieatloned. it having been clauedwiili the 
PilKdia or Old Woild ant-thraaboa the hlrda of paradloe, 
aiidthejyaehwhillklavorhoncy-aabKera. Thegennaiiolau 
called Brimtmtm, JMdkigktat and r«tkiu» 

PhUm^ttiilm (fll-e-pit'l-dd), ». pf. [NL., < Phi- 
Upiiia + -idm.} A family of mesomyodian pas- 
serine birds peculiar to Madagascar, typified by 
the genus PhUepitta, The ayrinx la hronchotraohoal, 
wttli a peculiar modiScatlon of the brondiial half-ringa and 
correqKmdIiig expanolon of the mnacular iiiaeitloiia The 
tongue la ponieilUte, the teal are taxaapldean, the wlng- 
ooverta are long, the tall It short, and the male has a oar- 
UDole over the eye. 

PhilaiUt (fi-id'si-jl), n. [NL. (Commerson, 1780), 

< Or. alToetion, < ^Xeiv, love.] A genus 

of liliaceous plants of the tribe Lwsuriagem, dis- 
tinguished by its oue-nerved leaves and sepals 
shorter than the petals. The only apeclea, P. brnt- 
foUa. la the pepiiiu, a ainiiuih branching ahrub from Boatli> 
era Chili and tlio atralta of Magellan, IteariiiK rigid al- 
ternate oblurig leaves and aliowy dn^ng niae>red and 
waxy lloweni, large and iMsIl-ahaim Their oontraat with 
the evergreen luavea iiinkea It one of the haudauniMt of 
antarctic pbuita. It ia remarkable for Ita atructiire of 
liark, wood, and pith, aiinilur iu that of exogenous steuia „ 

Fhll*t«n»(iU-e-t«'ru8),«. [NL. (orig. /'W/c 
tairnt, Sir AnUrow Siuitii, 1^7), < Gr. ^^iv, 
love, 4* ^aJ/Joc, a eoiiipanion: see ftetera.] A 
genus of sociable weaver-binis of the family 


tIT 

PhUamikua vtmtiUMit 
natural aUe. 


ptuya eqmclally upon the lilve-bee. 

8. In omitk,, a genus of mellphagine birds. 
Also called Manofrhina, lAumn^ 1^1. 
philantomba (fil-au-tom'bft), n. [NL.; 8ni>- 
posed to be a native name.] An African ante- 
lope of the genus ikntluUoitlmfif as C, inaxwelU, 
phuargnronsf , n. [(philargur-p^-oua.^ Mon- 
ey-lovug; avaricious. Sir P, U Estrange, 
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used iu 1 Tim. vi. 10), { ^Xdp) vpoc, loving money, 
< love, 4- hpyvpoc, silver, money : see argg- 

fiats, argent,'] Love of money; avarice. 
idlilfiiMlO (fil-a-terik), a, [< philately 4- -ic.] 
Tffbr relating ?o philately. 
p!hilatallst(fl-lar e-list), a. [<philatehg + -ist,] 
A collector of postag^tam]^ and revenue- 
stamps as objects of curiosity or interest. 
piUlAtely (fi-iat^e-li), u. [^ F. phitatisiie, in- 
tended to mean ^the love of the study of all 
that ooncoms prepayment,’ i. e. of stamps, ab- 
surdly formed (by M. Herpiu, a stamp-collector, 
in ‘^Le Collectionncur,’^iu 186A) < Gr. 
loving (pr<m. love), 4- free of tax 
or elmvge (taken in the sense of ^prepaid’), < 
prlv. 4- riXoc, tax, duty.] The fancy for col- 
lecting and ciassifylug postage-stamps and 
revenue-stamim as objects of enriosity; also, 
the occupation of maldng such eollectioiis. 
pUlAntyf (fil'A-ti), n. [Also phiiauUe; < P. 
pMtamSe sa Sp. jifdsda bb Pg. phitoMeia a It. 
fUaKrto, < Gr. pAovrla^ self-love, < ^Wroc, lov- 
ing oneself, < ^iXeiv, love, 4- dvrdf, self.] Ix>ve 
of self; selfishness. 

Then PkBneig end Pride ahall stretch her Soul 
With awelllus polaon, making her disdain 
Beav'na nanow goto J, mamnimt. Psyche L 88. 

A bad gpelling of ^occr. 



fly, PiqdHo pkUenar, one of the handsomest of 
thcNortU American awallowtalla. iheftirawliiiB 
aral^j^ jVMpUi matolUo reflet 
Isffiant B ie e l bh ia wEili greonloh raaeotloiis; the larva Is {wg, 0. 
valveto^Uidk, eovered lAth long Mack Scahy tuberalaa - 
aadSluifteoMuisecnea. Itfeada upon plants of thagenna 


Social Weaver blnl {Pki/efiertts sm with lU lihW'Mst. 

Ptaeeidae, having as ty|io P, soeiua of South 
Africa, the well-known social weaver, which 
builds its enormous umbrnlla-Iike nest tn com- 
mon with its fellows. See cut under hiee-Heat. 
pbilhannoiiic (fil-hfir-mouMk), a. [a F. phil- 
harmonique a Hp. filarmonicosz Pg,pMlarmoHi- 
eo a It. fiUirmonien^ < Or. as if *^Xap/Mvuc6tf < 
love, 4- dpfioviuy Imrinoiiy: see mmwng,] 
Loving harmony; fond of music : music-loving. 
PhiUiellenc (fil-heren), n, [< F. philhemo a 
It. flleUcno, \ Gr, < ^^eiv, love, + "EX- 

aGreok, pi. *£XPj/i^Cf Greeks; see Hellene,] 
A friend of Greeco; a foraigtier who supports 
the cause and interests of the Hellenes; par- 
ticularl^r, one who favored, supported, or actu- 
ally assisted the modern Greeks in tneir suc- 
cessful struggle with the Turks for inde{>eii- 
dence. 

Philhollexiic (fll-he-len'ik), a, [As mihelknw 
4- after HeUenie,] Of or pertaining to Phil- 
hellenes; loving the Greeks. 
TniiTha11iiwiuw^Ulift1^«fi.izm)j. n. [As PhilheU 
lene 4- -im, Met HeUenim,] Lovo of Greece ; 
the principles of the Philheilenes. 
PhilMllenist (fil-heren-ist), n. [As PhUkelkne 
+ -ist, after nellmiaU] Hame as PhWteUeiw, 
p]lilhydrQ8(fil-h!'drus),ft. [NL. (Solier, 1834), 
< Gr. ^vdpoc, loving water, < ^Xelv, lovo, 4- vSup 
(Mp-), water.] In entom,, a lam genus of water- 
beetles of the family UgdropMmm^ widely dis- 
tributed and comprising species whiob have the 
last joint of the maxillary palpi shorter than tho 
third. Also Philydrua and ffelepkilua, 
pbiliatw (fi-liV^^)’ ^InTpoc, a 

friend of the art of medicine, < fiXelv, love, 4- 
lorpdf, a medieiner, physician : see iatrie,] An 
amateur student of medicine. 

philigreet. Bad spellings of filibeg^ 

r’adeffl&fle. Incheaa-playing, BeeojMM- 


oMuMteonea. ItfeadauponplfaitaoCthasi 
L aan spBMwhat gtanrloiia in eoily lUa 



I'fiLfi. [NL. (Isidore Qeof. 
A), < Gr.>Mr, love, 4- NL. 


ing, y. 

pUiip (fll^ip)> a. [Also eontr. ph^; a partic- 
ular use of the proper name Plwjp (cf. *^Philip 
ApiifToip,’’theuameof apoemof f&elton). The 
name PMUpiM KV. Phmnpe m S> FUipo m Pg 
PMHppo m It Fdippo, ill, Pm^^, < Gr. « 


pUUpplie 

Aimrof, lit. loving horses, < ftXeip^ love, 4- lirwof, 
horse.] 1. The common European house-spar- 
row, Paaaer domeativua.^ 2, The hedge-sparrow, 
Jccentor nuHluUiria, [Prov. Plug.] 

When PkOip lyat hi go to bed, 

It la a heaven to hcorc my fhlppe, 

Uow Mhe ottii cblipe with ohwy lip. 

Gamumpne, l*raiae of Philip Sparrow. (JVorai.) 

Philip and Oheineyt. f Also Philip and Chey- 
ney (Choinie^ Vhvami\ Chewy ) ; from the proper 
niunes Philip and Chrhty, used like 7Vnii, JHekf 
and Harry, Tho name Cheiny^ Cheyney, sur- 
vives in tho sumatuoH Chent'y, Vh^ne,] 1. 
“Tom, Dick, and Hurry”; any one and every 
one. 

It waa not hii eiitent to bryng unto Hylln oud 
eAefnia, mo than a good nieiny, but hi bryng liable onul- 
dlonra of manhood approuod and well tried lohiabaudoa. 
UdaU^ tr. of Apophthegma of Eraainiia, p. 811. (AuSIra.) 

Loiterers I kept ao nuwiilo, 
both PMEpf Hot etui Chfanir, 

Turner, p. 8. (Haoiti,) 

8. Homo stuff, apparently eoarm* or common, the 
exact character of which is uncertain. [In this 
use hyphened as one word.] 

Twill put a lady acoroe In PkUip-and-ebeynfu^ 

With tliree Hmiul biigle-locea, like aohainl>cr maid. 

Beau, and FL, Wit at Several Weapons, II. 1. 

Nc» cloth of ailver, gold, or UaBue here ; 
Philip-and-Cheiny never would appear 
Within our bounds. 

John Taylar, I'raiae of ilcmpaeed. 

Philipist, a. Bee Philippiat, 

Philippian (fl-lip'i-aii), a, and u, [< L. Philip- 
piauna^ Philippian)' < Philippi, < Gr. ^hinnot, 
Philippi, < 4>///7r7rof, Philip; nee philip,] I, a. 
Of or i»ortainiiig to Philippi or its iiihaoitaiits. 

n. n. A native or an iiiiinbitant of Philippi, 
a city of ancient Macedonia, tlic seat of an 
early Christian church, to which Paul addressed 
his Kpistle to tho Philippia]iH.~.Epiitlc to the 
Fhilipplaas, a letter oddreaiiea l>y tlio aiHWtle Paul to the 
churon In Philippi, in which he nilndes to ilie close per^ 
Bonal relations exlatlng Ijetwocii hlmaelf and tlie niem- 
bora of Uiat church, unconragea thuni (o reiiiatii in unity, 
and warns them against various dangers. 

Philippic (fi-lip'ik), M. [as P,philiitpiqHe ss Bp. 
filtptea ss philippim ss It. fuqqnca, < L. 
philippieOf so. amtio, in plural philipjHae ttrati- 
meaindHo absolutely phiiippitai, ncut. pi.), fern, 
of PhilijqHeua, < Gr. ^ihnniaoi', )H)rtaiidng to 
Philip, < 4/X<inn^, Philip ; twaphilip,] 1. One of 
a serfcB of orations dolivored, in tlie fimrth cen- 
tury B. 0., by tho Athenian orator Demosthenes, 
against Philip, king of Mat^edon, the father of 
Alexander the Great, in which the orator pro- 
claims tlie imminent jeojiardy of Atiieuiaii lib- 
erty, and seeks to ai*ouse his fellow-citixcms to 
a senHo of their dan^r and to Htiiiiiilate tlioin 
to timely a<*tioii against the growing power of 
Macedoii. Hence— 8. [L o.] Any diH<*ourse or 
doclainatiou full of acrimoiiiotis invective. Tho 
orations of Cicero against Mark Antony are 
called philippics. 

In a tone which may remind one of the similar philippic 
by his ooiitemporory Dante agohiat his fair coniiti^ women 
of Florence. PrtmoM, Ferd. and laa., L 8, note 81. 

Pbilippie «ra. Seoera. 

Philipp (fU'ip-in). n. [< mUp (.ee def.) 4- 
-i»l. J A momlior of a rnnall BuHHiaii denomina- 
tion, chiefly in Lithuania, it wu founded liy Philip 
Puatovlat, about 1700 ; itaineiiihera have no regular prleato, 
and refuse military oervloe and oatlia. 

jAiliPpine (firi-i>fiii), If. Hame as phihpena, 

Fhilirohun (fil^ip-isin). If. [< Philip (see def.) 
4- -ism,] Tlie aoctrines attributed to Philip 
Melaiichthoii by his pupils and followers. 

Phillro^ (fiPip-ist), n. [< Philip (see def.) 
4- A pupil or follower of Philip Melauch- 
thon, a German theologian ( 1497 - lo60). Also 
spelled Philipist, 

pnilippiie (tirip-iz), ; pret. and up. philip- 
pbvd, ppr. philipjHsing, [s= F. philipj^iser, < 
Gr. ei^nnii^eiv, bo on Philip’s side, < ^ihmrot, 
Philip: see PhUimtie, In uefs. L, 2, and H., < 
philimt^e •¥ -ise,\ 1, intrans, 1. To side with 
Philip of Macedon; supiKui; or advocate the 
cause of Philip. 

Ita prestige [that of the oracle of Delphll natnndly van- 
Isheil wlUi tlie downfall of Greek liberty, after It benm, 
as DancisUienes expressed it, to phMppiae, or to yield ita 
authority to comijit liiducementa. 

Q, P, Fhthcr, Begiii. of Christianity, p. lOg. 

8. To write or utter a philippic or invective; 
declaim. Bee Philipidc, 

With the best intentlona in the world he natnrally nUI- 
ippiaetj and chaniits hla prophetic song in exact uiitoDn 
with their doaigna. Bwke, Bev. in Vranoe. 

n. trana. To attack in a philippic; inveigh 
against. 



He aignad wltli iih. pkUiypiHd ua denoanoad 014 and. 
aa Nimrod vald, ** whl|j]»ad ua over Uia Almigh^a back r 
S. Judd, Ifargarat^ iff. 

Philister n. Same an PhUidUne, 

Philistiu (A-liaHi-an). a, and n* [< PMUittia^ 
LL. Philidtmtt Phttismietfi (see PhiUHiine), + 
-«».] 1. n. Of or }>orUimng to Philistia in By- 
ria, or ita inhabitanta. 

The oia-Jordaii ooiiiitry . . . waa the aoeaa of a great 
devulupiueut of the PkUvdtan power. 

ISneyc. BriL, XVllL 176. 

n. w. A rinliHiino. 

But, Colonel, they say you went to Court lait night very 
drunk : nay, I'm tiud for certain yon had been among the 
PhfUdiam. 9w(/t, Polite Converaation, i. (jDainfeit.) 

Fhilistimt (fi-liH'tim), n. [< LL, PhilidthUm. < 
Hob. Plishthim^ pi.: aoe PMWtUneA A Philia- 
tino : properly a plural (Hebrew), but uaed aa 
a Hingiilar. 

Ibey aeruad ulio the (lodH of Aram, Zidon, Moah, Am- 
mon, and the PhUUUiM, iHireluUt rilgriiUBge, p. ISO. 

ThiMM) PhUidiim put out the fair and fnmHdghted eyea 
of hla natural diaperning. 

MiUon, Church-Oovemnianl, 11 ., i^oii. 

Phllistllie (ft-li 8 't.in), n. [»= F. Philigtin, < TJ.. 
PkiliHliiii, alno Philisthimt PliilintinoH (of. Ar. 
PiliHliu, PhiliatineR, FUiHiin^ PaleHtine), < Ueb. 
PliahtM, pi. PliHhthim^ tho original iuliabitauiH 
of Palentine (PhiliHtia),< wander about. 

Ill def. 3 Philinlme jh a traiinlation of U. PhiliaU^r 
(ss i). PhUinUrr ss Hw. Jiaii. Mfister), a ‘Philis- 
tine’)^ applied by Heriiuiii students in the iini- 
verHities, as “the ehosen j>eople”or “the chil- 
droii of light,” to the towiiMinen, roifarded ns 
their cnernieH, or “the children of darkness.”] 
1. One of a warlike iiniriigi'ant people, of dis- 
puted origin, who inhabited parts of Philistia 
or PalestiiKt, and eontested t he poasessioii and 
sovereignty of it with tlie Israelites, and con- 
tin nod to haniHH them with much porsistoncy 
for several centuries. Hence — 2. A heathen 
enemy; an unfeeling foe: used humorously, 
for example, of a bailiff or sheriff’s officer. 

Mhu was bio ignorant of ancli mattera to know tiuit if he 
had fallen into tlie haiida of lliu PhilintiwK (which la the 
naiuo given by tlie faithful to IjallltTai he would hardly 
have boon able au aoon to rooovur hla lilierty. 

Piddiug, Ain Vila, v. a iPavisB.) 

3. In Germany, one who has not been trained 
in a university: so called by the stuilonts. 
[Blaiig.] Hence — 4 . A mattor-of-fm^t, com- 
inoii place person; a man ujioii whom one can 
look down, as of culture inferior to one’s own ; 
om* of “parochial” intellect; a satisfied per- 
son who is unaware of his own lack of ciiltnn^ 

The poo|do who IkiHcvo moat tlmt our gmatneaa and wel- 
fare are proved by our being very rich, mid wlio moat give 
their Uvea and thoiightn to hecuniliig rich, are Jiiat tho voiy 
people whom wo cidl PkilitH»M. 

Jf. Artudd, Hweetueaa and Ughi^ 1 18. 

Philistinism (fi-liH'titi-i/.ni), n. [sr F. philis- 
iiHiHtur; as PMUsUmi + -t/im,] The character or 
views of Pliilistiiies. Hee P/iiliMHfie, 3. 4. 

Out of tlie atendy hnmdmiii habit of tlie oreeplng Haioii, 
aa the reltnalla him - out of hla way of going near tlie 
ground— haa roinu, no doubt, PhUidiuigm. that plant of 
eaaentinlly Opnnaiile growth, flourlahliig with ita genuliio 
markaoiiiy in IlioOeriiian fatherland, (treat Britain and 
heroolonlois and tho United Stateaof Ainurioa. M, Arnold, 

l^liserti A bad spelling otJUnn r, 

phiU-horsef, n, A Inul Hfielliug of filhhorae, 

I^Uibeg. ». A bad spelling of filibeg . 

nhillipena, ii. Becn/o/opr/m. 

Idiillipsite (ftrip-Hlt), «i. [Named after W. 
PkilhjMff au Kiiglish mineralogisi> (died 1828).] 
Ill Mineral., li liydroiis silicate of alumitiinin, cal- 
cium, and potaHHiiim, commonly found in criioi- 
foriii twin crystals, it la a memlier of the aoulJto 
group, and ia eloaely related to htinnotome. It occura 
vliioHy ill haaaltli'. roeka. but waa obtained alao by deep-aea 
drui^lng by the ChHlleiiger expedition. Alao muled ekrit- 

Phillsrrea (fi-lirSJ-a), w. [NL. (Toumefort, 
1700), fancifully ti*ansfen*ed from Or. 
(Theophrastus), an UTiideiitiiled shrub, i 
the liiiden-trce.] A plant-genus of the garao- 
pidalous onier Olvaeew and the tribe Oleinem, 
distinguished by biTiad imbricated corolla- 
hdies, and a drii]H> with a thin stone. The 4 ape- 
cic 4 i are native of the Medlterruieaii region and the Eaat 
They are auiuoth alindm with oiiiKialte evergreen leavea, 
and aniidl greeniali-wlilte liowora rluatered in the axila, 
linrdy and ndupted to mmaide planting, funning oompaot 
and onuuiiental rouiidlHli luaaaca, called >Mm»n« box from 
till) relatioiiMlilp to the jAHiiitmi and reaeiuMance to box. 

philo-. [ F. phlh- as Bi). it. filo- as Pg. pkihp-, 
< L. pliih-, < Gr. fin'/o-, Indore a vowel dr rough 
brcuMiin^ 41 /-, combining form of (ind. 
pres, ifn’/tu), love, regard with uff (action, be fond 
of, like or like to do, be wout to do, etc.; < 0 /Xoc, 
hivinl, beloved, dear, pleasing; as a noun, a 
friend, iiout. p/Aor, an object of love; later, in 
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poet, use, in an active sense, loving, friendly, 
fond; orig. own, one’s own (as in Homer); per- 
haps, with adj. formative -lAof, and with loss of 
initial <7, from the root of W^t. o^«, afunv, 
ofiVy dial, ^v, V^iv,V>ejetc., ih*c. etoQ, 


not so used in composition; the element 
represents love, as the element /ucn>-, of 
opposito moaning, rcfpresents fua^v^ hate.] Au 
etemoiit in many words of Greek origin or for- 
mation, reiiresenting a verb meaning ^to love.* 
See etymology, and worile following; It is opposed to 
min}’, as in muofiunvit., utc. Before a vowbl or A ft neoomes 
jOdl; as in PhM-AmrriMn, PMlkdUnie, ete. It oooon 
terminiilly (Latin -philuM, Oreek -4tAot, properly passive) 
III UblitipkUe, iltmMk, etc. 
l£lloblblic^ (fil-o-bib'li-kal), a. [< Or. 

Ki^e, + U.. mUti, lh« Bibro : me mUeaH. Cf. 
Qr. loving books.] Devoted to Bibli* 

cal stiuiy. 

The Duke of limnswlok, hearing of Hsrdt's fsme^ ap- 
pointed him hlH librarian shortty after the Orientalist had 
rounded at LolpMlu tLjthUtddblieal society, with the object 
of determining the sacred text SMye. BrU,, XL 476. 

phllocalist (fil'o-kal-ist), He [< Gr. 
loving tlic beautiful (< love,+ xoAdfJiieau- 
tifiil), + -mL] a lover of the beautiful. [Rare.] 
phllodemic (fiK>-dcmMk), a. [< Gr. 
a friend of the jioople, < dikdv^ love, + 'ky/mc, 
poopli*.] Loving the people. 

Allcidendree (fil-O-^n'di^), n. jr>Z. [NL. 
(Schott, 1832), < PMlo^dnm + -cap.j A tribe 
of monocotylcdonoas plante of the order yirn- 
eeui ami the subfamily PhUiHltwVrmtXeKf dis- 
tingiiiKhcd tiy their -habit as en^ct sympodial 
shriibH, often branohing or climbing, by their 
ortliotropoiis or 'anatropous and often long- 
stal ked ovules, and by the mdimentary stamens 
Hoiiioi iiiien pn^sont in the pistillate fiowers. It 
includes 9 genera, all tropical, of which Philo^ 
ilendroH is the type. 

pliil(>dendirifirfi (tu-d-dan ^drist), n . [< Or. 4 /^ddf ii- 
d/Kw;, loving trees ’(< pikelv, love, + dlvdjxjVf a 
tree)* + A lover of troes. lAneell, Study 
Windows, p. 44. 

Philodendroidieffi (fiFp-den-droi'de-e), n. pU 
[NL, (Kiiglor, 1870), < PhitiHimdrou + -oiV/ctfr,] 
A Hiibramily of tho order droeeuf, distinguished 
by a spadix staminate below, fiowers without 
perianths (usually with distinct stameiiH), albu- 
miiKius seeds, an axillary embryo, and abun- 
ilarit tubular unbranched laticiferons ducts. 
It JnrbiilcH 4 trilies and 12 genera, of wlilcli PkUodtndrwn 
In Uic tyim. See also Pdkmdra and JUchardia, 

Philodendron (fil-o-den'droii), n. [NL. (Schott, 
1830), < < Jr. diMdevtipog, loving trees, < Gr. 
love, + 6hopov, a tree.] A genus of araceous 
plants, iypo of the tribe PhtioileMlrem and the 
Hiibramily Philodmdroidem, cbaracterixed by a 
fruit not included in tho persistent spathe, 
stamens united into a prismatic body, and dis- 
tinct t wo- 1,0 ten-colled ovaries with the orthot- 
roiMius ovules fixed to the inner angle of tho 
cells. There arc about 180 •pcciea natives of tnqidoal 
America. Tlicy are climbing shrulis, with bntail coria- 
ceous leaves ana short temiinil or axillary peduiiulus, com- 
monly ill clusters. Iliey bear Busby wliito. red, or yellowish 
spotluiH, and a cluisdy tiowurud siwlix, followed by a dense 
massof iHirrlcs. (HuudmcMV.) ooiuo West Indian spiHilus 
arc then? known us wthhrvbfn, 
l^lofeliEltt (fi-lof 'e-list), n. [< Gr. love, 
+ Ij.frtis, a cat; see Pilid,'] A lover of cats. 
[Kan*.] 

Dr. 8«iiitlu-y, wlio Is known to be nphilqfelia, and con- 
fers lioiuiiirH uiMMi his cats acoordingtotbuirseivlci'iji, bas 
raised oni! to the highest rank in peerage. 

Swthey, Tlie l>iicU>r, Fragment of Intercliapter. {Batirm.) 

philogalistt ‘ fi-log'a-Ust)i n. [< Gr. ipMv, love, 
+ ywAn, milk : see "gala^.’} A lover of milk. 
[Rare.] 

You . . . aiTii jikUoffaBd, and therefore understand . . . 
oat nature. .Sno/Aeg, Letters (1661X III. 240. (/MmEm.) 

philogarlic (fil-o-gdr'lik), a, [< Gr. ipXeiv, love, 
+ R. j/ar//>.] Loving garlic; fond of garlic*. 
De Quineeg, Hpuiiish Nun. [Rare.] 
philoCfnist (fi-lojM-nist), «f. philogga^ 
+ -(^] A lover of women: the opposite of 
midOfiffnist. 

There are jthilngifnUki** as ftaatloil M any *‘mlBogy- 


ipiStetoiBr 

We will theritore dnw a eivtela over tide aoins, hm 
that pMi y yegwMqh Is tool. 

Ptddifiy, iMmOmti Wil4 L la 
Beeanse the Tnrfci so mueb edmlfo jMMMttf, 
Althoogfa theh nMge of iheh wivei ft ifiT 

Bpfioa Bippa 70^ 
PhiloliBla (tl-ld'fae-lft}, n. [NL. (G. B. Gray, 
1841), prop. *PkiMa, < Gr. love, 4- a 
maruj A genus of 

rounded wings, the three outer primaries of 
which are emai^ate and attenuate ; the Amer- 
ican woodcocks. P. mikor ft the oominon woodeock 
of the United Stetes, generioally distinot from the Enro- 
pean woodcock, Bookfitur nuiMa. Bee v/oodupek. Also 
called Jfftrantm 

PhilohdllgnlMlf (fiFd-he-18'ni-f^n), n. [For 
^Philhellenian; skPhuBeUene + -ftw.] Bameas 
Philhettene. Arnold. 

pU^OgW (fl-loFijOr), n. [< phfhlog^ 4* -cri . 
Gf. phuolo^.'l BuDe as pkilologisi^ and for- 
merly in more common use. 
philolof^ (fll-$-ld'ji-|(n), ff. [< phUologg -f 
-ofi.] Bame naphiloloMt. 
l^C^dc (fil-v^ol'ik), a. [cc F. 
as Bp. flioldgico i 


(cf. D.ftlologisek 
filolo^k), < MGr. , ^ 

philology or learning, < Or. 



the quicker, if not the stronger, 

Htudey, lay Bermona (1870), p. 81. 

pbilogyny (fl-loj'l-ui), n. [b F. philogynie. < 
Gr. ftADywia, love of women, < 4*^ 

7 i*i«Ct loving women, < love, + ywj, wo- 
man.] Fondness or admiration for women; 
love of women: the oppimite of midoggny. 


n. 

to 

, philolo- 
gy, leariiiiig: wee phUfjdogg.y Of or pertaining 
to philology, or the study of language : as, phiT- 
ologie learning. 

philolt^i^ (fll-$-loJM-kBl), a. [< philolo^ + 
-of. ] Relating to or concerned with philology : 
as, phUologiem study; the American Philotogi- 
cal Association. 

phllologioally (fll-^loJ'i-k|^l-i), adv. In a philo- 

a oal manner; as regards philology. 

rioi^ (fl-lol'p-jist), ft. [< phiUdog-y *f -ftf .] 
One who is versed in philology. K\wo philologer^ 
philologian^ philologue. 

Leam'd pMkhgUta, who chase 
A panting ayllablu tbrougn time and space. 

Cbugwr, Uetirement, L 0BL 

philologise (fl-lol'5-]Iz), v. L; prot. and pp. 
phUologized, ppr. plAlologieing. Hphilolog-^ *f 
-Arc.] To discuss questions relating to phi- 
lology. 

Nor is it here that we design to enlarge, as thoee who 
have pkUtdogiaed on tills oocasioD. Bodyn. 

l^OlOgUa (tU'^-log), w. [sa D. filoloog as G. 
pkilolog as Bw. Han. filolog, < F. philologue as 
Hp. film}go as Pg. pkiloloaof ^ologo as It. mologo 
as Russ, fllologu, a philolo^st; < It, phihlomuif 
a man of letters, a scholar; as a^., studious 
of letters, versed in Icaniiim, soholarly ; < Gr. 
^cAdAoyor, a learned man, stiioont, scholar ; prop, 
adj., fond of learning and literature, etc.: see 
philohtgy,'] Same as phUologidi, 

Tills is the Attest and most proper hour wherein to write 
these high matters and deep seiitenoos, as Uomer knew 
very well, the paragon of all pktkioguei, 

Urquhatt, tr. ig Babelais, 1., Author's Prol. (Davfta) 
Tho combination . . . was and Is a fact In langnage ; 
and Its ovoiiitiun was the effect of somo idiilologlcu fCroe 
which It is the business ot phUdtoguBo to eladdate. 

hatham. Elements of Comparative ThQplogy, IL 1, 2. 

philology (ll-lol'^ji), n. IPormerlyphilokigie; 
ssD.flmo^erssO. philologiessHur.Vwii.fllologi; 
< F. philologie ss Bp. filologia ss Pg. philologia, 
filologia s Jt, filologia ss Buss, fihlogiya, ]^i- 
lology (see def.), < L. philologia, love of learn- 
ing andfliterature (Cicero), explanation and 
interpretation of writings (Seneca), < Qr. 41- 
XoLiym, love of dialectic or argument (Plato), 
love of learning and literature (IsoeratoB, Aris- 
totle), the study of language and history (Plu- 
tarch, etc.), in later use leamiim in a wide 
sense; < fond of words, talkative 

(wine was said to make men so) (Plato), fond 
of speaking (said of an orator) (Plato), fond 
of fltalectio or argument (Plato), fond of learn- 
ing and literature, literary, studious, learned 
(Aristotle, Plutarch, etc.); of books, learned, 
scientific ((Mcero), later also studious of words 
(Plotinus, l*rooluB, etc.); as a noun, a learned 
man, student, scholar (eee pkUdlogw!i); < ^lAriv, 
love, *f LSyoct word, speech, discourse, aigu- 
ment: see Aojm, and cf. -omoy.] Tho love or 
the study of learning aud literature: the ift- 
vestigarion of a language and its literatuieL 
or of languages and literatures, for the lig^ 
they cast upon men’s character, activity, ^ 
history. ThewordftioiiMrtlmMiiMdiiiaraoipad^ 
the itnoy of llteniy and other reoordi| aa dftBBgniakad 
from thSl of language, which ft oelledift^TwMftpr; 
on the other hand, of the atudy of langiun or of Ian- 
guagea. Seeqiiotatkmandareiiii^paftiNMjMM^ 
PkiMm . . . deaft with human apaecli, and wltli aB 
that apeeehdft cl oaea aatotitw natnra and j 


aa to tike natnra and hftto ry of man. 
Wkitmyt Bneyo. Brit, XVm. 766. 



miology, whetbtr diMlixa cr orimUl, whett^ 
lug of «iiol<Biit or modimi. of eolttvatod or boriuuoai lan- 
giiige%toulilitGrioil»dm UngiuiMlihoretreitod 
as a meana. Hi# claialflal aohoilHr umi Gred[ or 
latli^Uia orliDtalaeliolar Hebrew or BaoalniL or a^ 
laiigtti^ic^ aa a kair to ao underataiidliig of the utenur 
monniaeota which bygone agea have beoueathedtoua, u 
a apell toialae than the tombof time the tbougfata of great 
men in different agea and different oonntrlML and aa a 
nieana nltimatelj to tiaoe the aodal, moral, intelleotual, 
and rellgioaa p ro gr c aa of thehuman race. . • • In eom- 
jeoroMaf the oaae la totaUj different In the 

aoienoe of language, langnagea are not treated aa a meana ; 
language Itaw beoomea the aole objeot of aolenttflo in- 
qnlnr. Blaleeta which have never iiroduoed any literature 
•ataa,theJanpnaof ravage trlbea, the oUoka of the Hot- 
tentota, and the voeal modulatlona of the Indo^^neie, 
are aa important nay, for Ihe aolntlon of Bome of our prub> 
lemt more Important, than the poetry of Homer or the 
)ofCioera Wedonot wanltoknowlauguagee, wo 

how it can fo 


M penalty (see The eorroct 

appears to Y^phiUjmne (as F. 

ippinv, Sfr. ffHolitDan. JUipiue), < Phil- 


at^Sat knowledge that we ooUect arrange, and olaanUy 
all the fkota of languitfe that are within our reach. 

Jfflue MUlUr, Solmoe of Language, lat aar., Leot 1 . 

PhllOBiaclllUl (fl-lom'a-kus), a. [Nli. (Moeh- 
ling, 1752^, < Gr. ^M/mxoq, lovinff fig^t, i 
love, + ftaxvt fight.] A genus ox wading birds 
of the family SSalf^cidm; the ruffs and reeves : 
synonymous with iudekefdd and with PaeoiuvHa. 
philoiliath (fil'o-matfa), n. [xe It. fihmaiei < 
Gr. fond of learning, < love, + 

/MfCf leuminip, < fiovOdveiv^ fiaiOeiv, leiuni.] A 
lover of learning. 

A aolouin dfapniatlon in all tho myaterloa of the pro- 
feaaion, before tho face of every pkUanuUhf atndeut in aa- 
tnilogy, and member of the learned aocietiea. 

CMdUHith, dtiaen of the World, IxvlU. 

pbilomathematiof (fll- 9 -math-$-mat'ik), n. [< 
Gr. love, + fidfh/fio^ learning, > juUhifia- 

Tiicdg, mathematie: see tmthematie,} mme as 
vkUomath. SetUe, 

pnilomathic (fil-o-mathMk), a, [ss F. philoma- 
ihiihte s Hp. fiUmdiieo == Pg. pkUomatieo; as 
phmnMih 4- -fc.J 1. Of or pertaining to phi* 
fomathy ; also, of or pertaining to philomaths. 

Ihe Internationa] PkitomatMe Congren, having for lt« 
objeot the dlaonaaiun of commercial and liiduatriai toclinl- 
oaf Inatiuctlon. Seienee, Vll. 4I>6. 

2. Having a love of letters, 
philomathlcal (fil-o*math'i-k^l), a, [< pMUh 
UMthie 4* •alA Hame vm philomathui, 
philomathy (ftdom'^thi). n. [ss Pg. phUoma- 
da; i Gr. ^^fuidia^ love of learning, 

< 4 ^X 01108 ^^ fond of learning: see phiUmaih,\ 
Love of learning. 

idlilomel (iil' 9 -mel), n. [ss F. phiUmde ss 8 p. 
JUomela SB Pu, Philomela zslt^filomcUiifilomena^ 

< L. Philomela f < Gr. tlie nightirijrole 

(in tradition, Philomela, daughter of Paumon, 
king of Athens, who was changed into a night- 
ingale), < ^Xeiv, love, + (prob.) /ti^Xoc (length- 
en^), song; see fnehd^,li Tho nightingale. 

^ thia. lamenting PhUnmd had ended 
The well-tuned warble of her nightly aorrow. 

^ShoAr., Lucroua !• HffO. 
Philomela (fil-^md'ljl), n, [NL. (Bailnosque, 
1815), < L. Philomela: »ee philomelJ} A genus 
of oscine passeriue birds, the type of whloh is 
the nightingale: now usually called Lundnia 
or DauHas. ^ 

phUomenet (fiP^mSn), n. [Aptiar. a var. of 
Philomel (Gr. as it < w. love, 

+ Mivr/t the moon.] Same as philomch 
To vnderatande tho notea of Phylomens, 

Ckueaigne, iVnuplalnt of PMhmem, 

phllomot^ n. and a. 8 ee filemoU Spedahtr, 
No. 265. 

Philomillical (fil-$-m5'si-kal), a. [< Gr. 
love. *f fiovoidi^ music: see mnde.'l Tioviug 
music. WrighU 

FllllQlliO(fi4ou'ik),a. [< L. PAfid(fi-), < Gr. 

Philo (see def.), + -fc.] Of or pertaining 
to Philo, a Jewish philosopher and writer, who 
flourlsliw daring the first half of the first oen- 
tuiy of our era. 

PWonthidm (fi-lon^thi-dd). fi. pU pHi., < 
PgffonfAws -f -MfjB.] A family of rove-oeetles, 
named by Kirl^ in 1887 trom the genus PhiUrn^ 
thus* 

P1lltoltllM(fi-loii'tbiu),ik i:NI<.(Oi»tli,182S), 

< lore, + dong.] A yeacy large 

and wide-spread genus of rove-beetles, com- 
prising more than 200 speoies, found in all 
quarters of the s^be. They have ttMlk 
ftofemor^timed/BiMlthelaatld^^ _ ^ 

" amaU aiae, and of the naoal 
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nails. . Htahty-ivaiqMeiaa are found In the Unttad Btaiaa 
and Baa oat aader miw ftmtfir, 

jhilopeiia ^ [A rural or provin- 

cial word ei undetermined origin and unsottled 
spelling, being variously written philopena^ 
phiUpena, phiutpena* JU^na^ also 
philupine, flUpeeu, fiuip^y etc., the spiling 
ithilopena simulant a Greek origin, as if ^ a 
friendly forfolt,^ < Gr* loving, Mendly, + 
a penalty (see poml, * 
formal ' ' * '* 

^•JUip) 

fppfNd, fern, of Philippi Philip, these names be- 
ing used by the man and woman respectively 
in greeting the other party to the oom]>act. 
Tho use of the name PMUjmue is referred by 
some to the tradition thaf St. Philip's two 
daughters were buried (at Hierapolis) in one 
sepmoher. The word is commonly said to be a 
eorruption of G. Helliebehm, * sweetheart’ (used 
in address), lit. ‘ very darling,’ < i^l, much, very, 
4- Uehehen (ss Ml), liefken)^ sweetheart, darling: 
see feeV^ and lief kin,} 1 . A enstom or gamti of 
reputed German orimn: two persons share a 
nut containing two kernels, and one of them 
incurs the obligatiou of giving something as 
forfeit to the other, either by oeing first ad- 
dressed by the latter with the vrara philojtma 
at their next meeting, or by receiving some- 
thing from tho other’s hand, or by answering a 
question with yos or no, or by some other simi- 
lar test as agi'eed upon. — 2. The salutation in 
the game or custom thus deseribed.— 8 . The 
kernel of tho nut used in tho game, 
pbilopolemic (fiP5-po-lem'ik), a* [< Gr. 
irdXnfioQ^ ^XoTrroXf/iOC, loving war, < love, 
4- ird^euoct war: see jMfemic,} Loving war or 
combat; fond of <lebate or controversy. [Bare.] 
philopolemical (flP 9 -po-lein'i-kal), a, j[<philft- 
polemic 4- -ol.] Batno as philo^lenUc. 
Pniloponifft (fi-lop'^-nist), n. [< PhUqpon-tts 
(see def.) 4* -is!.] A member of a sect of Tri- 
theists, followers of John Philopoiiu^ an Alex- 
andrian of the sixth century. Tritheist, 

utt/.} 

SdeneCf XII. 124. 

oitiFeness (liP<Vpro-jen’i-tiv-nes), 
n, ilireg. < Gr. ftXihf, love, + L. progenies 
progeny) 4- 4me 4- -»ows,] lupArenoL, the 
love of ofTspnug; the itistiuctive love of young 
in general. Fhronologists locate its organ above 
the middle part of the eorobellum. 

(Inc of thoae travelling cliarlutM or family arks which 
only Giiglfah pMloprvffemtiventm uiuld Invent 

Thaekmty, Ifendennla, xxli. 

Phllopteridm (fll-op-tor'i-de), ti. pi. nnj, (Bur- 
meister, 1838), < Philopterus' + •idm^ One of 
the principal families of inallophagoiis insects, 
having no tarsal eushions, no maxillary palpi, 
and filiform autennie with five or three joints, 
typifie<l by tlie genus Philopterus, They infest 
tne skins of birds and mammals. 

Philoptams (tl-lop^te-rus), n. [NIj. (Nitxsoh, 
1818), < Gr. love, 4- irrr/idv, a feather.] 

A genus of bird-lice, or MaUophaga, having flve- 
joiiited anteunie and fwo-jointed tarsi, typical 
of the Philopieridep, lliey aru unull Inaeota of mneh- 
vaiied pattema, living In the featliera on tho nook and un- 
der the wiiiga of birds. /*. hdttgtuUr la a oommon para* 
site of the domeatlo fi»w] In Knrope. 
pbilomitllic (fil-dr-Tiith'ik). a. [Of. Gr. ^h>p~ 
vMa, fondness for binls; < Gr. love, + 

(opi'id-), a bird,] Binl-loving; fond of 
birds. [Bare.] 

The danger haa hapiiily liilii year been met hy the pub- 
f a party of phiUmUthic gentlemtm. 


suffix •aster.’] A pretender to philosophioal 
knowledge; an incompetent philosopher. 

Of neoeaalty there muat be inch a thing in the world aa 
Inoorporeal Hubitanoe, let iiiaoualderable phaotophoOttv 
hoot and deride aa mnch aa their folllea ploaae. 

Hr. 17. Jfoiv, linnsirCd. of Bool, i U. 

philOBOldiatet (li-los'^fat), r. i, [< L.pAHoso- 
phatuSf pp. of philoHopkari (> It. ff/oso/hrcas Bp. 
filosofor ss l*g. 2 >hilofioithar ss 1?\ philosopher^ > 
h.filosoferen s= (I, philosophireu ss Bw.^oso- 
/era ss unii, JUosofere), ph{loso]iliixe, <pAHas«i- 
pAiur, a philosopher: sec philosophy,] To phi- 
fosopniso. Barrow, Works, I. xii. 
idlilosoidiAtlonf (fi-los-^-fa'shon), n, [< pAt- 
losMhate 4- -iem,] The act of'philosophisiug; 
philOBOphical speculation. Hir IK Pettio, Ad- 
vise toHartlit, p. 18. 

pbUosOldldoill (fil'^of-dum), li. [< phiUmoph 
4- -(foM.] Philosophs collectively; pliiloso- 
phism. [Rare.] 

They entertain their apeclal amliauudor In PhUomphe- 
dost. CarlyUt Mine.. III. 21(1 (Dmitieg.) 

philOBOphe (fil' 9 -sdf), n, Bi>e philftsoph. 
phllOBOphema (fl-los-q-fc'mjl), n. [^UJ., < Or. 
ipXoo 6 (pipaf a demonstration, "^ ^i^ooo^iv, philos- 
ophise, < a philosopher: see jthihM- 

opAy.] Bame as philosopheme, 
pnilosopbeme (ft-los'iVfem), u. [ss F. phUoso- 

I thdne, < muphiloKOftheMa: see pAt/oxf^iAeskr.J 
,. Properly, a perfect demonstmtion. Hence 
— 2. A theorem; a philosophical truth. 

ThiB» the moat venerable, and iierhapa tlie moat aneloiit, 
of thu (Irecian niytlil, la a phUmipheme, CaUridyg, 

pUlOBOpher (fi-los'o-f^^r), n. [< MK. pA/fosopArc, 
philoscfrCf with term, -re?, -rr; earlier fiUmfe, 
i OF. JiUmfe, philosophe* a ])hiloHO]iher: see 
philosoph and philosoithy.] 1. One who is de- 
voted to the search for fundamental truth; in a 
restricted sense, one who is versed in or studies 
the metatiliysical and moral wdeuces ; a meta- 
physiciau. Tlie application of the term to one veraed 
ill natural aoleiiiie or natural pbiluaopby Iiaa become leas 
common alnco Uic atadlea of phyalciata have boon more 
apocialiied than furmeily. 

He aakl : But who are the true vhHomphsnf 
Tlioae, I aald, who are lovora of tlie vialoii of truth. 

Matot Bcpuhllc. (tr. 1^ JowetiX v. 1 476. 
He who haa a toato fur every aurtof knowledge, and who 
la ciirlona to leani and la never aatlalled, may Juatly ha 
teniied a philowpher. Am I not riglit? 

Pluto, Kcpublio(tr. by Jowett), v. 1 476. 
PhUommhsriL who darken and put out 
Eternal truth by overlaating doubt 

Cmpper^ i*rogr(«a of Error, I. 472. 

2 . Ono who conforms his life to tlie princi]ples 
of philosophy, especially to those of tiie Stoical 
school; one who lives according to reason or 
the rules of practical wisdom. 
}y^m\ouupkilemphff$\\tu In the quiet wofslland waya, 


lie aplrlt c 


f philiomith 

Contjftoporary Pw., T.IV. 184 . 


alandor. Tliiqrara lhaaeta'<tf 1 
ssfsJMstlalBblti 


Ilta,«s 09 fetiiigi 


phllOBO]^ ( fiP9-sof ), tt. [MK. fllosofo (AH. phil- 
osojth ss D. fiUisoof ss G. philosoph s* Sw. 
DmulUosof), < OF. fllosofe, phUosovhe, F. pAi- 
losophe ss I^. phiUmphe s Bp. fitosofo ss Pg. 
phuosopho ss It. fitosofo^ < L. phuosophns, < Gr. 
^Xd0o0oc, a philosopher: see pkiUmphy. Of. 
philosopher,'] A ]ihilo(»opher: a word some- 
times used with a contemptuous implication as 
nearly equivalent to philosophaster. Also, as 
Fren&, philosophe. 

A UtUe light la preciotia In jffuat daiknaai ; nor, amid 
myrladi of pootaitov and p h umph t s, are pootaand phl- 
loaopheri so nnmerou that we aboald reject auoh when 
they apeak to na In thebard,bttt manly, deep, and eaproa- 
live ton« of that old Saxon apeeeh which la alao our 
mother-tongue. CMylg^ State of tiermau literature. 

^ (fl-los'Mas-tte), a. [ssP.pAi- 

lost^aire ss Qp* It. mosefastroy < LL. phitmt- 
phastsr, < h*phih§q^us, m idiil o so ph eri 4 * dim. 


Where, if 1 cannot he gay, let a pawiioiilcaa miace he my 
lot. Tentiyufon, m aud, 1 v. 9. 

8 t. An alchemist: so called with reference to 
tho searcfh for the philosopher’s stone. 

But allie that hu waa a phitomipkre, 

Yet liadde be hut litel gold In cofre. 

Choueer, iien, to V. T., 1. 297. 

Hence— 4t. One who deals in any magic art. 

** Allaal** quod he, "allaa that I bllilglite 
Of piiretl gold n thoiiaaiid iKiiiiid of wiglite 
Unto thlapAjhiMipAtir.*' 

Chaucer, Franklln’a 'I'ale, I. 888. 

A priori pbUosoplisr. Heo a priori.-- Pfailosophark 
egft, a modlcliio compounded of the yolk of on egg, aaf- 
fron, etc., formerly anppoaed tf> lie an excellent preaerva- 
tlve agalnatall polaoni^ and against plague and oUior daii- 
geroua dlaeaaea. AaTea.^-Philosojmcr’B gamst. an in- 
tricate gamt^ played with pieces or men of three different 
format round, triangulm*, niid wiuare, on a taiard reaem- 
hUtig two cheaa-lHiamB iiidtiHl. uaUiwcU. — Fbilosophsrs 
Of tho gajdon. Bee garden. ~ FhUosophor'B Oil, crick- 
ol^hl^ aee, under offX - FhilOBOphsr'i gUmA. Hee 

puioffophess (fi-los'o-fcs), n. [ss It, filosofesm ; 
as phiumrph 4' A female pnilosoplier. 

Carlyle^ I>ide]*ot. [Hare.] 
philosophic ( fi 1 -o- 8 of ' i k ), ri. [< F. ^ihilosophii^ue 
as Bp. fihtsdfteit s Pg. jihilfnatjthieo ss lt,fimsofieo 
(cf. D. fliosojisch ssG, phiUmtphiseh ss Bw. Dan. 
fllottonsk)* < LTi. philmophicus^ < Gr. *^hia(MpK6^ 
(inadv. ^Xixjo^x^), < t^sro^a, philosopher: see 
philosophy.] 1. Of or pertaining to philoso- 
phy, ill any sense; based on or in keening or 
accordance with philosophy, or tho uitimate 
uriiiciples of lieing, knowledge, or conduct.— 
2 . Cliaraotoristic of or befitting a philosopher; 
calm; quiet; cool; temperate: philosophic 

indifference; u philosophic mind.— Pbllogophiq 
ootton. See eettoni.-FhilOSOphlO wool, Andy divlM 
alno oxld, reaoiiihling tiifta of wool or flafcoa of anow : the 
Inna pkUomtpMea of the alchemlata. Also called pemphfh 
uniuSled, aarene, traaqall, Im* 



Vllllo0opllloal (fll-d-KoM-k^l), a, and n. [< 
phiHomtithie + -/i/.] I, «. 1. Phildaophio. <«) 
Kelaliiui; or btiluiiKlnRtophllcwuphy ori^UotoplMnni; pro- 
(iveiling fnim, huiMnl on. In kuuplng wltlif or usod In pbl- 
loioiiliy or In phlluauphlt: stiiUy or ronearch : m* % jnwo- 
aapMaai urgonicut 

PMtomjphinal minds slwnyi love knowledge of a sort 
wbfnh shows thorn tlie etomal iiatore not varying from 
geiiorHtion and corruption. 

Platft, Koj^blio (tr. by JowettX tL 1 486. 
(6) lieflttingaphUosouhor; calm; temperate; wise; con- 
trolled liy rouson ; undisturbed Iqr paiilon ; seK-oontrulled. 

dbbcr had lived a dissipated life, and his pkOntopMeal 
iiidinoroiivt^ witli his oaroless gaiety, was the braulplate 
which oven tlie wit of Pope failed to plonw, 

I, Jyltradt, guar, of AuUiora p. 100. 
2 . Pertaiuinjy; to or lunod in the study of natural 
philoMopliy: a8,pAitom^A<oa/ai»paratus; apAf/- 
mmhiml iuHtriimont.-. PhiiAmmMifi gnaiigg. 
vami% an Ariatoteliau category «ir predicament. -nUto- 
■ophloal fbpt. Hee getmuitrieal /oot, under/ooe.— ShUo- 
■ophloalidtoiL Hoee^i. -PhilMcjpUoUp^^ 
tlm anliiCerenoe of the amidlative sort. 

n.t 1* A studoiit of philosophy; a philoR- 
ophor.— d. pi. Philosophical studios; philos- 
opliy, 

Hon. Btretaham, a Minorite, who had spent several 
years lienv and at (4unbridge^ in l<lgloa]l^ ttUlMonhik^ 
and tlieologloali^ was one |that MipiilloaiM for that de- 
gree, li. IhJ IFoud, Fasti Uzoii., 1. 01. 

philoaoidlioally (flKi-sof'i-kal-i), ath^, IiJ a 
philuM(»phicul iiiaiiiicr; aceorilinff to the rulcH 
or prineiplcs of philoHophy; calmly; wisely; 
rationally. 

philOBOlducalneBa ((U-o-ftofM-k^l-neH), n. The 
character of beiiitf philosojihical. 
philosophlae, philosopliiBer. HcH^phihufftphise, 
philoHophiffcr, 

philOBOphiam (fl-lirn'o-fiam), a. [< F. philom- 
phimne St Sn. It. s Vp,2)hil(tMmkutm> ; 

as philmopk^y + Hpiiriotis or ill-foniid- 

ed philosophy; the aifecfatioii of i»hiloBophy. 

Among its more iiotuhle aiioiiiallus may lie reokonml 
Uiv rulHikniB of Fruncli jthUimipkUin^ to Foreign l^wnoil 
Heads. CoHj^e, Diderot. 

philOBOphist (fl-los'o-flst), w. [< F. phiUMtt- 
phiHte 3BS Hp. JUofMpHitia st !*((, philosophinia ; as 
philitaovk^i/ + A philosopher; especially, 
a woiiiu-bo philoHoplier. 

This beiiuvoltitit cstahllshment did nut escaiie the rage 
of the phUtmuphiHU, and was by thcni snppreaaod in the 
oominencenient of the repuldican era. 

KuMaee, Italy, IV. v. 

idlilOflOphlstiC (li-loH-o-fis'tik), a, [as Pg. phiUh^ 
mphiMinw; MphlhpsitiihiHt + •<<*, after mphinHv,'] 
Pertain! tig to the love or pnictico of philosu- 
phlain, or Hpiiri<ins philosophy. Wriffht, 

pnilOBOplliBtieal (fl-ioiWi-tlH'ti-kal), a. UpM- 

Inmiphislic + -o/.] phihs^ihiftlw, 

phllosopll^ (fi-loH'o-fl/.), IK i . ; prot. ami pp. 
philoHtnthKftfl^ppT, philoHOphisinfi, [< phiUmmh^y 
4- -fiic.j To think or rtmson aliout the subjects 
of pliilosopiiy; meditate upon or distniss the 
fundametilal principleM of being, know1e<l^, or 
conduct; rtuisoii after the manner of philoso- 
phers; form or attempt teforma philosoiihi- 
oal system or theory. Also spoiled 

Anaxandiiis his pain, tlioiigh It seems not so sharo, yet 
his uouratf c appeal's as great, lii tlmt he could pkUm»phi» so 
freely while lie was by tlie enicdty of Arobelaus nraying 
ill a mortar. Br, ii, Jrom, Df Enthusiasm, f 68. 

Every one. In some maimer or other, either BklUfully or 
iinsklllfully pMloaopMm, 

Shufbudmty, Moralists, ill. 1 3, quoted in Fowler, p. 74. 

The most fatal error which a poet can jmtbly commit 
in the management of his macniiieiy is that of attempt- 
ing to philomt$phim too much. Maeaviay, Milton. 

No jihUtmphiting Oirlsttan ever organised or perpetu- 
ated a sect. MUmant Latin Chrlstlaiiily, lx. & 

philOBOplliser (ft-loB'^&zf*r), n. [< philoao^ 
pkisfi -r -01*1. ] Of 10 who philosophiges. Also 
spelled pMloftophiner, 

phUosoweBSt (ii-los^^fros). n. [< philosopher 
+ J A female philosopher. [Bare.] 

She is ajnAtfosuspkcML augur, and can turn 111 to good aa 
well as yon. Chapman, Cmsor and Pumpayp ▼. L 

philosophy (ii-los'o-fi), n, ; pi. philost^hies (-fia). 
[< ME. pHihmpphief nlostpfiSf < OF. philosophies 
nloso^e, F. phiwmphio as Sp.^hMo/(a as Pg. phU 
lOHophia s= It. lUosofia ax \>, Jilosone as G. pkUo^ 
Sophie x= Dan. Sw. filotstn, < L. phUosophUis < Gr. 
^Xoatp^Uis love of knowledge and wisdom, < 

a philosopher, one who siieeulates on 
the nature of things, existence, nreedonij and 
truth; in eccl. writers applied to one who leads 
a life of contemplation and self-denial; lit. tene 
who lovcH wimloiii * (a term first need, according 
to the ti^itiou, by Pythagoras, who preferred 
to <>alt himself ^Xikro^, one who loves wisdom, 
instead of a sage); in later use (Hesy- 
chins) in the sense Moving a handicraft or aiv; 
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< o^lvj love, + 00^ wisdom, skill, art, < oofSy^ 
wise, wlM : see 1. The body of hm- 

est truth; the organisea sum of science; tro 
seienoe of which all others are branches; the 
science of the most fundamental matters. Ttali 
Is identtllcd by dllfereut sohools-(a) with Urn aomutof 
tbo elementary factma operative in the unlverae: the act- 
once of principle^ or the matter, torm, auuea cm cuds of 
things in general; (6)witli the science of theal^ute; met- 
aphyslcs ; (e) with the science of science ; tito theo»ofoog- 
nitloti : kiipo. In Greek, pWee^^oriiflnally algnUlid ou- 
tore; but from Aristotle down it had two mMnlnSf-ri*) 
■peoulatlve knowlodge, and (6>the itat^ of Urn nlgheat 
things, metoidiysies. ciirysIppus dollnM It aa the amenoe 
of thlnga divine and human. In the middle agee phlloe- 
opliy waa uuderatowl to embrace all the tp ec a i a t tve sol- 
enoes: hence the faculty and degreeof arte m German unL 
verslUea are called the faculty and degree In phUoiiupliy. 

InpMhNMipAy, the iMuitemplationa of man do either pone- 
irate unto G(n 1 or are eiroumferred to netaroL or ere re- 
sected or ruvertiMl upon blmselL Out of which aeverel 
inquiries there ilo arise three knowledges, divine 
phy, iintunXphilimtphy, and hnmenpMMMipite, or hnmen- 
Ity. itacoit, Advancement of Learning, IL 

PhiloMphyliM Ih)«ii defined:-* The solence of tilings di- 
vine and human, and the oansefi in which they are con- 
tained : < The seieiiee of effeoU by thoir causes ;— The scl- 
enue of sii tfir ien t reasons ; — The sdenee of tldugs poiBlblo, 
inasmuch as they are possible The science of things, 
evidently dedneod from first pnnolidoa ;— The aoienoe of 
trutlis, sensible and abstraoy^—llie apidioatlun of reason 
to its legiiliiiate olijeots ;* Hio Mdenoe of Gio relations of 
all knowledge <o the neocMary etida of human reason 
The science of the original form of the ego or mental self ; 

The science of aclenoe ;^Tha adence of the abaolnte : 

— The science of the obacuate indtirerenee of the ideal and 
real. Sir W, ffamtUon, Hetopli^os^ ilL 

All knowledge of reason is . . . etthorlMHodontamcepU 
or on i lu! coiistriictioii of concepts ; the former liclng call- 
ed plilluwiiilileal, the later mathematioal. . . . The system 
of all iiliifowiphlcal knowledge Is called It 

iniist lie taken objectively, If we understand by It tlie type 
of eritieisiiig all phlloeoj^lcal attempts, which Is to servo 
for the ciitlclsiii of eveiy subieotive phUorntfiky, however 
VQiioiis and uliaiigeable the systems may be. In tifiis manner 
phUmtiikp is a mere Idea of a posalblo science which exists 
nowhere in the concrete hut which we may try to aporoach 
on dificitMit jiaths. . . . 8o far the concept of phUfmpky 
in only scliolastlo. . . . But there is also a unfversaL or. 
If we limy say so, acoamioal oonoeptfconoeptusoosmicuB) 
ut fthiltmtphy, which always formed tlie real foundation of 
Giatname. ... In thiasenaejiMlairqifiy is tlie science of 
the relations of all knowledge to the essential aims of hu- 
tiiuii rmiHon. 

Kuni, milqiie of Pure Eeason(tr. by Milller), IL 719. 

VkUiottphy is an all-oommhensive Synthesis of thodoo- 
triiies and iiiuUkmIs of soienoe ; a coherent liody of theo- 
ivnis conuoriiliig the Coamos, and concerning Man hi Ills 
rehiUuiiB to the Cosmos of wliioli he is a port. 

j, FMe, Cosmic Fhllos., I. 8; 

TIini jihUfunphy only means pcycbology snd morale or 


.Mm- 



phOoaophybf Hegd. 

phiiostorg^ w. [< Gr. ^t;t«rr(ijpyio, 

tender love. < ^Adorropyeg, loving, tenderly af- 
fectionate, love, -r affeetion, < 

eripynvs love.] Natural affection, euch aa that 
of a mother for her child, 
philotedkaie (fil-9-tek'nik), a. [as F. jMU>ie6h» 
niqucs < Gr. ^iMrexvaCt lend of art, < love, 
"f” art: seo fecAnte] Having a fondnesa 
for the arts, or a diapoaition to study or foater 
them; devoted to atudy of the arts, or to pro- 
moting advancement in them, 
pi^otedmical (fll-^tek'ni-lg^l), a, [< phUo- 
teehnie 4* -o/J Same es philot^hnic, 
J^otbMMpnical (ffl-9-tfie-^of M-k^), a, [< 
philoisofhioal) 4- theosophUaU,'] Holatiiig to 
philosophy and theosophy. [Bare.] 

King of Beryiut, to whom 8anobonlathon dedicated hia 
phiMkmmpmmU wrlttnga. Otepfr, Arch. Diet, p. 10. 

philoioic (iil-o-ad'ik), a. r< Gr. love, 4- 
C^s an animal, <4 -te] Having a tenderness 
for brute creatures ; characterise or prompted 
by fondness for animals. [Rare.] 
ldmtar,_philtre (firter), 1*. [Formerly also fit* 
ter; < K philtrey iUtre ss Hp. JUtro xs Pg.^>W/- 
iro as It. filtrOf ( L. phUtrutHf < Gr. ^f^rpov, a 
lovo-cliarm; prop, ^'/r/rpov, < love: see 

pht/o-.] A potion supposed to have the x>ower 
of excHing sexual love ; a love-potion. 

They can make friehda enemiea and enenilea friends by 
pkUtmt, Burton, Anat of Mel., p. ia£ 

The oailliacha (old Highland liags) administered drugs 
which were designed to nave the effect of pMUrve. 

SeoU, Hob Boy, Int 


vmttB (fll'tei 
philtereds philiretL ppr. ^ 

1. Toimpi^gnate 


ter), V. f. ; pret. and pji^ 


2. A sjioiMul branch of knowledge of high spoc- 
iiliilivo interest, (a) Any such sclenot!, as alchemy (in 
Chaumir). 

Voydeth your man and lat him lie tlieronte. 

And shot the doro, whyls we ben abonte 
Onr privetee, that 110 man us esnye 
Whyls tlint we werke In this pkUiunphye, 

Ckaiuoor, Canon's Yeoman's Tale, L 128. 
(bt) llieology ; thla use of the word was oonimun in the 
middle ages. (<!)l*sychologyandoUiios; moral philosophy. 
M) I'liysios; natural philosqidiy. 

8. The fuiidamontal part of any science; pro- 
{Ninloutio cotisiderationa upon which a special 
Hciciico is founded; ^neral princdples con- 
necteil with a scienoo, Dut not ronning part of 
it; a iht'ory ooutieoted with any bn^iKni of hu- 
man activity : as, the philosmhy ot science; the 
phUomphy of history; the phiUtsophy of goveni- 
ment.— 4. A doctrine which aims tube philoso- 
phy ill any of the ubovo senses. 

lint wlio BO oonde in other thing him gropo^ 

Thaiiiie hadde he spent al his phttoaopkie. 

Ckaueer, Oen. Prol. to C. T., L 646. 
There are more thiiwain heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than ani dreamt of in yoar pkOomjpky. 

Ska*.. Hamlet, I. 6. 167. 
or giMHl and evil mnbh they argued then, 

“f nai ■ ■ “ - - - 


philter j n.j 1. T?o impi^gnate with a love-po- 
tion; as, to philter a draii|^t. — 2. To excite to 
Hcxiia) love or desire by a potion. ./M Ii, More, 
Soon, like wine, 

Her eyes, in mine |M)urod, tvonn^pkiUred mine. 

IduwtU, Bndymkm, il. 

idliltram (fll'trum), m. [L. : see philter.'] A 
philter. 

Love itself is the moat potent nMKmm. 

BwfSn, Anat of Mat, p. 484. 

Philydor (ftlM-d6r), n. [NL. (Bpix, 1824), < Gr. 
love, 4* bdup, water.] A genus of South 


Of happiness and flnid miMry, 
l*aBBtun and apathy, and glonr and shame; 
Vain wlsduni all, and false 


jrOton, P. L„ U. 666. 
We rosy return to the fbrmer distributtoo of the three 
pkOoaopktm, divine, and human. 

Bacon, Advanoenant of Learning^ IL 168. 
We ahall In vain iiiiorpret their woida by the notions of 
our pMletiviby aud Uie dootrlnea In our aohools. ImIw. 

5. A calm temper which ig unrufled by gmall 
annoyances ; a stoical impasilyeness under ad- 
Assodatlcn lAUcssplMr* 8 m 



— AUMnlo or atomlifeic id 
OlulgllaaAlilliM^^^Gie 1 
and other fidhers of me ehu 


of 8t Augustine 

je ehnrob.— 6onirtniOllVS pM- 

the philosophy of Schelllng andoCherk as op- 
to the merely destruotlve phaoiopliy of Kant— 
_ jsonlar pihHoioptay.the doctrine of atoms oondd- 
r as a jdilkNuplw or general explanation of the 
^ena of the world, peitioularly thatlCmi of the doe- 


PkieSar 


American synallaxine birds, of the family Dm* 
droookmtidmf containing nnmerong speoiaa; 

nuoh as P. supereUtaris^ BraidL _ 



Asmalldrder 

^ jnta, of the aeries Cbro* 

nariesSf distu^shed by the irregular flowers 
with twopetateone stamen, and twomdimenta, 
three earbela, and ttumerond ovnlea. ittiMtato 

U=iSl%S3!Sa3lS£SS&iJS 


tlojjpr <> • ultfBh nliUI 


ria fMlNMn tul 
fkiMtUtt (fll'i-dram), « 
aootfUd from “ 
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(Ifob'^th}. n. Same m jalMMte. 

(flobXs.Ut 'ik), o. t< pO^tt + 

•ie.} Havuig pKlebolitei; oharaoteriaed by 
pUobolitea. 


Bl'i-dram),a. [NL. (fiadBi, 1768), ^ ,, 

om ita growth In manhm < Or. P^Wmtoacaeb^j'iJqil),*. [<1^^ 
^XOfot, loVing wa&, < *^tv, love, + Wiv rv6*“^!f15» » x 

(rAgonM oFSantfctoTOOftto 


01^ dtatii^iaSoJriw^ Im- •“ .. 

porfoot pi^«^of thTofary, and tbo long Tha* ^2«?» «* anajomy wfiioh^to ot 

toike. Vh^ nAw j» ■ — !T Tdina; a treatise on the veins. Dunglisan. 

niifM ihwi Mstarn Aiit^^ Itbasn tfU s boniOtritlB (fleVf-m^trf'tis). N. [NL., < 

a wblte woolly tUnuL iwo>isiikod loam boooniiiig bnoto Gr. (^^)» & vein, + the womb, + 

Uterine iSlebitis. 

Jhtobonrhage (flob'^rfj), «. [■?. fhUbor. 

nUaOMd (fl'mSot), a. [< nUhnorfa + 

*!ffi5d ^to^moSfc ■*” •■« a vein, 4- ^fa,< finvinxu. buret.] 

piriwMirf. (fi.mVeiB), n. [MU, < Or. Hjujou-. a 


mnsding, < musile, < ^judc, a mi 

Stenosis of the preputial ormce. 


vhMnogis, 
pmpfr (fip), II. 
nmnow: also, 
^Philip, MamweU. 


Compare paro- 



Gr. 




^ ^ jSj&awr.. 

euidM * MO t^rmbo^.J 
And take me tome Thrombaiis in a vein. 

Alu I It wyll me do, ]|^6botciiniC (ileb-o-tom'ik), <i. [< phlehotom-p 

That PhUlypJi ipne me ^ + -iiJ*] Of or periainiiiff to phlebotomy. 

PhjrllrpSpuowe, L US. p^botomleal (fleb.^iu'1-jMa), a. [< piUeb* 


A Middle English form of ph^ttic. 
pllian(miyQ^^n^mi),a. AoorraptionofpAy«i- 
ognomy. FaUmve, 

Wtonto a* A Middle English form of python. 
pUtmUNUHIt, n. A Middle English rorm ot 
pythoneun. 


p3lil (fis), a. \k\mphpz; an abbr.ofpAisnoiay, 
phy^gn(my7\ The fitce or visage. [Humor- 
ous.] 

Wto truly a Body would think aobythydorenlyDreai, 
lean OaruaevL and miaatly PkM. 

N. Baa§if, tr. ol udloqniea of Eranuna, 1. 6L 


and not be diook'dT 


Idngly 

Grief A-toMode^ L 1. 

lAlabeetasia (fld-bek4ft'si-|), a. [NL., < Gr. 
^'Ahji (^/^), a vein, 4- l«cro<ric, dilatation: see 
eehisis.] Dilatation of a vein. 

I^be^nia (fld-bek-td'pi-|), a. [NL., < Gr. 

(^Ard-), a vein, + ticrojroc, out of place: 
see eekma.) Abnormal situation of a vein. 

FUebenterata (fl^ben-tg-rft' 

(Quatrefages, 1844^ < Gr. j'*' ' 

+ {vrepov^atBstine, 4* -«<«! 
vision of gastropods, characterised by tbe'rami- 
fioation of the gastric canal ([alleged to serve 
for circulation as well as di^suon) termed 
goBtirattaseutar, comprising such genera as Jo^ 
Uboh or ElyoUi. Qnstrefd^ melntslned tbet tbeie 
geitrio mmifloetloni imonn the oIBce of bniichbd vei- 
Hela end thet the dlfiiloii he made wan of ordinal rank, 
bnthyothenithvarebeUeredtobehepatfc. ThefSroniea 
MMdiAm and KljftUdm eihlblt the atruoturc in qneallon. 
They are now referred to the JMIbraneMafa. Bee outa 


oiomie 4- -of.] Pertaining to “or of the nature 
of phlebotomy. 

J^ebotomlse, V. t BoopkleboUmiee. 
j^ebotomist (fif-bot'o-mist), H. [rs V. phl^ 
hoUmiste xs Vg.jmlelMUtmiHia (cf. Sp. flebdumof 
lUfttibotomo), a phlebotomist: aapkleiotom-y + 
-isf.] One who practises phlebotomy I a blood- 
letter. 

l^abotomise (fld-bot'o-mls), v. t. ; prot. and pp. 
fhlebotomis(Hi^pT.pMehoUmisiHg [bs F. phi4^ 
ooUmUser as Sp. pelwtomizar ss Pg. pMeboUh^ 
misar; as phUloUm-y 4* -t^.] To let blood 
from; bleed by opening a vein. Also qpeUed 
phlehoUmine. 

AA body polltioka • • . moat have an •va4niatlon for 
their ourrupt humouni thtsy moat be eAMbofemlml 

if ottwO. Etisland'a Tears (ed. 164ftX 

Let me bw yon not . . . toapeakof a ''thorongh.bred'* 
aa a *Mik>odra'* hone, niileaa no haa been reoontly BAfe> 
batomtud, I oonaentioyour aiiyltiff **blood horse,** if yon 
like. 0. w. /felmie, Antoorat, p. 4a 

vSn* lW6botailiy(flj5-bot'o-mi),fi. [Formerlv spelled 
phlebotomie; <OF. pMebotomCf P. pkUboUmie 
«».] In poifoA., a di- ^ flebotonUa « Pg. phMwtomia « It. jfte- 
botomiaf < Llj. phUboUmia, < Gr. ^'Arliorouia, the 
opening of a vein, bloc^-letting, < ^pord/wc, 


tive and respiratory passaMS, and discharged 
by coughing or vomiuiig; bronchial mucus. 

Tor throngho orudltyo and look of perfeet ooiioootton 
In the itomaoko la eiiffenderod great abnndanoe of naughty 
baggage and hurtfulTjiAlepme. 

TimehdUmi^CimtgUti^ p. 118. 

4. Dullness; slu^shness; indifforenoo; cool- 
ness; apaUiy; calm self-restraint. 

They only think you animate your theme 
With too much Sre, who are themselves all pAiepm. 

Dryden, To Letj^ 1. 48. 

They Judge with fury, but they write with phUgm. 

Pnpe, Esaay on Criticlani, 1. 688. 
Bat not her wsnntli, nor ull her wliiiiitii 
From his oool pUegm could Donal^ ag 

Hts tempersmeut bosaied a utrialu amount of phUom. 
and be prmeired an uiidenionatnitfve. nut iiiigoiitl6,bnt 
serious aspect to any otlier. ChatiulU nrutUt;, Hlilrley, xlil. 
•■Byn. 4 InmntMUp, ImpamtitUity, ctt;. Sue apatky, 
puegmat, n. Same os pMvgm, 2. 
pUagmagOgio (fleg-nui^J'ik), a. And n. [< 
fhlegmaaog^ 4- -4e.] I. u. Expidlitig phlegm ; 
oaving tlio character of a phloguiagoguo. 

n. n, A phlegmagogiio. 
phlagmagoffoe (t1og^ma-i|^g). n. [< F. %thUg- 
fmgogue, Jwgma^fgMe ss Pg. pMegmagotfo ss It. 
flemmagogot < Ui** carrying off 

phlemn, i phlegm, + ayuyot', carrying 

off, < hyuv^ le^, carry off.] A medicine sup- 
posed to possess Gic property of expelling 
phlegm. 

pnlegmailt, ». 8ee phlegmon. 
phlegmasia (fleg-nift^sl-tt), n. [ss F. pkUgma- 
sUi, ^e.uma«ie, < NTj. phtegmaftitiy < Gr. ^Xeyga- 
ala. inflammation, < ^hypaiveiv, heat^ be heated 
or inflamed, < ^Aiypa^ Aame : see ps/epfs.] In 
morf., inflamniation.— Phlegmasia ddens (literally, 
painful inSaminatlon), puerperal tumid leg: an alTeotlon 
preeunting thromhoelH of the large velna of the |iart, with 
swelling, hardnean, whlteneu of the Hkiii, and mucb rain, 
uanally alf eating the leg, inoit frequent iliorily after olilld> 
birth. Alio oalled pimegHouia wba dxUtm. mWt4$g. and 


Opening veina < (^Ar/i-), a vein, 4- ripmvy 

rautiVf cut. Of. The act or practice 

of opening a vein for letting blood, as a remedy 
for diseaso or with a view to the preservation 
of hoslth. 

Sveiy sin la an Inolalon of the aonl, alanctnstlon, spAla* 
hdConigtSleCUngof theaoubblood. Pomu^ Sermons, xL 


nndtt JB/aiidtdM. Xbuia, 

phlebentarate (flf-ben'te-r&t), a. and n. 1. a. M6f[ethpntiiia (fle^-thon'ti-us), n. 


rNL.,< 




phlabentaric (fld-ben-ter'ikX a. 
ism 4- -fo.1 Charaoterised by 
phlebenterTsm: as,, the pMotonfenfc 
phldb«nt«rl8m(fl$-ben'Vri8m),it. l<Qv.i^ 

(^Arif-), a vein, 4- hmtpovf intestine, 4* -f^.j 
1 • Extension ox processes of a loose alimentary 
canal into the lam as in certain araohnidans 
(the Pyenog<mida).^^2. The doctrine that the 
gastric ramifloations of certain nndibranohiate 
gurtropods (Phlebentmtta) have a respiratory phlegm (flem),H. 


five-spotted _ 

or potato-womi, imundant in the northern and middle 
United States upon Uio tomato, potato, JImion-weed, 
matrimony-vine, and ground-cherry. P. earMna is the 
tobacco- worm moth, wiioau caturpiluur is found In tobacco- 
fields and often injures Ute plant. See cut under iomiilo- 


phleUtflc (flf-bit'ik), a. K phlebiUs 4- 4c.] 
Pertainhig to or affeoted with phlebitis. 
PhliU5i^bl^ti8),a. CNL.,<W.^(^^), 
a vein, + Ms.} Inflimmation of a vein. 
phleboin^(fleb'9.8^),a. [<Gr.^(^), 
a vein, 4- ypd/(^ a writing, <y/idfefv, write.] A 
pulse-tracing or mhygmogram from a vein. 
l^bompUeal(&^ Kpkle- 

hogrt^y 4- -fo-ol.] De^ptive of veins; of 
er pextamlng to phIebograp&. 
pUebogntphir (fle-bog'npK^. [m F. phUb(h 
graphiSf < Chr. sAAp a vein, 4- -ypo^o, < 

mArip. write.] A aesmj^on of the veina. 

multiform vessels. Msege. Brit, IV. 87. 
PhtolmUtg (fleb^Ut), n. tm F. pkUboms, < 
§^%#^(l{^W»*^eiit4- Ai!fcc,aitw Inpo- 
IM; a eiueaieoiu obneretion in a veim Aibo 
efiBed eehMlMe, 


[Al80^</w,>l«*gfiie,yleai»L^ 
etc. (see floam^); < ME. flemSf jUume^ < OF, 
flegme, fimmSy F. flegmcy phUgmo ss Sj] " 
fl^ma =s ‘Pg.flegmayjleuma, phlegmay pi ^ 

B it. flemmoy < MTi. phhgmoy fUgma, phlegm, 
< Gr. ifi-^y/M, flame, fire, hea4 inflammation; 
hence, as the result of sueh heat, phlegm, a 
humor regarded as the matter and cause of 
many diseases ; < ^A^yriv, bum i see Jlatne.^ If. 
Due of the four humors ot which the ancients 
supposed the blood to be composed. 

The n. medigyn Is for to hssls the fsycro ootidisn, the 
which is osaild of nutrifsceloim of Jla w wis to hsbound- 
ynga Bookt/Q^dnU Mm m m (id. TUmivallX p. 81. 

Ths wstor which is moist sod eoMe 
lUksthilwfNS, which is msnllolde, 
tayetef ffcifeetfalLjdow, snd wsiy sono 
Of^rstyttiliig. Goww, Oewt Amsnt, m. 881 

9. In old etom.. the aqueona, insipid, and in- 
odoroiia products obtained by subjecting moist 
vegetable matter to the action of heat.— 8. 
A thick viscid niM^ secreted in the diges- 


phlegmatic (fleg-mat'ik or Hvg'iiia-tik), a. 
[Also flegmatie, and fonnorly JlefpnaUck (ME. 
flewmaUky etc.); < F. flegmatiqufiy phlegmotU/m 
ss Bp. flegmdUeo, flamlUeo s Pg. pMcgmatimiy 
flegmatieoy flenmatietf ss It. flcmmnticoy < LL. 
phlegmatievsy < Gr. ^hypariKti^y like phlegm, 
pertaining to phlegm, < phlegm: Hoe 

phlogm.2 If. Of tbo nature of phlegm ; watery ; 
aqueous; Wy phloffwatichumorH. 

Spirit of wine . . . gn»wB by every dlstUUtlnn more and 
more sqneous siid phuigmaHe. Nevdon. 

2f. Generating or causing phlcgtu. 

Cold and phiegmaiiek habitations 

air T. UrmpM, Viilg. Err., vL la 

8. Abounding in phlegm; lymphatic; lienee, 
cold; dull; sluggish; heavy; not easily excited 
to action or passion ; apatlietic ; cool and self- 
restraiiicd : as, a phhffmatic temfMqruniont. Bee 
Uimperammi. 

Sltt/nmnorilr men fore occupied! aboutc otliere liroo' 
ginotionst but tho men that hawmnde In blak uolur, that 
Is malenooly, ben oocopliHl n ihouwnd iHut with mu 
thouxtU than ben men of oiiy othere compiuxloiiii. 

PaokqfiiidtUe Jimnee (ed. immivull), p. 17. 
Tlie officers' undemtaiidiiigs ore wopMrgtuaHe 
They cannot apprcliuiid ua 

FMcher. Mad fiuver, II. 8. 
Heavy and ph^gwaHek he trod the siiigf!, 

Too proud lor tondomeiM, tiK) dull for rage. 

ChureklU, Tin? Uosciod. 

Many an anclentburgher, vthimophhignMtir. feuturtw hod 
never been known to relax, nor hw eyes to moisten, was 
now observed to puff a pensive pipe, unil the big drop to 
stool down his cheek. irving, K nickerbocker, p. 466. 

Blyn. 8. Frigid, Impassive, unsusceptible. See apathy. 

phlagmatical (fleg^mat'i-ki^l), a. [iphlcgmaiie 
4- -of.] B^c as phlegmoUe, 

Ohlegmatically (fleg-mat'i-kii1-i), adv. In a 

phlegmatic manner; coldly; heavily. 
.Jlcgmaticly (fleg-mat'ik-li), adv. Same as 
~ iphlegmaUmUy, 

pnlcgmoil (fleg'mon), it. [Formerly also, erro- 
neously, < F.fleffmoHypkfegmon ssl^. 

ftegmoHy flemon as Pg. flvimSt), phUigm&t> as ft. 
fl^mmsy < lA.phUgmoney < Gr. ^fkeyumfiiy inflam- 
mation, < ^fkkyuvy bum ; see phlegm.} In patitol. : 
(af) Inflammation. 

1 sbsll bqrin with pktegnum or Infismmotlon, ... be- 
cause it is the first degeneration from good blood, and In 
Ms own nature nearest of kin to it 

Wiaemant Bnrgory, L 9, 
(A) Inflammation of the connective tissue, 
especially the subcutaneous connective tissue, 
usually suppurative. 

pbl^ ynaiMMH (fleg'mf-noid), a. [< Or. *#Aryw 
povoetAict contr. fheyuav&Sggy like an inflame 
tumor, < ^ikeypoviy an inflamed tnmor (see phtog* 
mew), 4- sm(t form.] Besembling phlegmon. 



phlagmoncmg 

pihligmomms a. [< V.pUegmo^ 

ncHxJUtanMmu:9sU.flemmimfm; nApkkgnum 
+ Of, pertaining; to, or of the nature of 

phl ejjcino n ; an, phhgmonowi inflammation, 
phlegmy (flem'i), a. Pertaining to, contain- 
ing, or reHonibliiig phlegm. 

A pkUfftnjf humour in tho (Jktmbtn^i Cytt, 

jH. An obMolcto form of 
BUm (flfi'iun), n. [NL. (Unnwiw, 1787), < 
(Ir. alHO ^nic, Homo wator-plant, 

accnrOiitg to Bprengel Arumdo Amji^ltHitmmon,] 
A of graniHOH of the tri>>e Agrofttidem, t/po 
of the Hiibtnlie FhtHoide«f and charaoterizea by 
the doiiHo o.y lindrioal or ovoid npike, with tlie 
empty glumoH witigleM, muororiate, or ahort- 
nwnod, and much longer than the flowering one. 
Thero aro afumt 10 tpocioi, nativM of Europo, central and 
tiorihuni Aula, nurthum Africa, and nurtlieni and antmv* 
tic Amcriou. Iliey are erect annual lu* perennial graaaea, 
with flat leaven, and the fluweni uauajly conaplcuonaty 
hairy. wlUi a purpllah caat In bloHMun frarn the color of 
tlie abundant aiitheni, whicli aro large and esaerted. (Mee 
timothy, a]ai> tml't-tuu yram (under and 

grahi, nameo for the moat valuable apeuluM, in iMjmmon 
uao In the eaatom United Htatea.) I*, alpinum, the moun- 
tain oatVtall graaa, la alao an excellent meadow-graaa for 
colder reglona. 

irt^lobapheneB (flo-buf'e-ndz), n. pU Brown 
aiuorpuouB coloring miitterH which ure prCHcnt 
ill the wallH of the bark-collH of tnum niid 

BlimbH. 

phlottm (flo'eiu), M. [(Nilgcli, IK'iH), irrfig. < (jlr. 

bark. Cf. phU/tuw, | In hoi,, tlie bant or 
llYier portion of a vaHcular bundle, or the region 
of a VHHCular bundle or axiH with Hooomlary 
thlokoiiJug whicli contaiiiH Bievi^-tubeg. Com- 
pare irghm, 

pnloSm-Bheath (Itd'oin-Hheth), n. In ImUf tlio 
Mlioatli of phlochn-tiHHiie HoruetiinoH formetd 
about the xyloni fmrt in a vaHciilar bundle, an 
ill certain fertiH. 

PhloBooharina. PhloBocharlni (flfi^o-ka-ri'ni^, 
-ul), n. pL [jNli., < VhlwochatiH + -im*.] 

A group of <Mueoptcr<iUK itiMeetH named from the 
geniiH rhlatorhntHtt, and forming a Hinall trilM^ of 
tlie rfivo-lieetlo family, HtaphgHnidte^ coiiipriH- 
ing MiieclcH of nlender, deprcHROfl fonn. Only 
four genera are known, of wiiicli two inhabit 
the iJuitml Biaten. 

PUOBOChariB (flV'Ok'i^riH), u, [NL. (Maniier- 
heini, 1KJJ0),< Cr. bark.+.'f^nV^^viSW^joice.] 
A geuiiH of rovo-beetfcH, typical of the trllie 
Phkptteharina, Pew H|RN)ieM an^ known, 
flned Ui Europe. 

WoBOphora (fl?-of'<i.rH), H, pi. LNIiM < Or. 
bark, + i^priv as E. hear I.] In Oarun’H 
claMHiflcatioii, au order of protozoan h rep- 
reBetiUul by Uie Huii-aiiiniiilculcH, JcHtnff)hrif- 
idw, 

j^OBOphorOllB (flo-of ^VnlH), a, < If or ]ifrUiiii- 
I ing to the Phliwpflhorn. 

^ l^hlCBlim (fle'um). n. (NL., < Or. bark.] 

In hot,, the cellular portion of bark lying imme- 
diately under the epidenniH. It in uIho tenued 
tfpiphloiUM and ha«f. [Not UHed by later authoiv 
itieB.l 

iflllodBilail w- [< phlogimt^m + 

-ianT] A btdiover in Iho exiutenco of phlogtHton. 

phlogiBtlo (flv-jiH'tik), a. [< ph/fffd/doft + -iV.] 
1. Pert4iiiinig or relating to phlogiuton. 

The iiilstukoH ctiianilttod in tin) edebruted phlutiiiHe 
tliiNiry. J, £1. Mitt, Ixiglo, v. 4. 

a. Ill wrd., inflammabiry. 

phlo^sticaM (fl(»-ji«'ti-kftt), r, /, [< pklogUttic 
•¥ -ah/Al To eombiiie phlogintoii witli.-piilo- 
glitloatiid air ur cai, me luuao iriveii by tlio old eliuiu- 
FiU to nltrf»yen.~- PMoglgtiqattd alkali, pruiwbit« of 
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lrill0i0|8n0IUI (fld-goPe-nuB), a. [< Or. 
(fSloy-), flame, + prcHlwcing*] Wroducliig 
inflammatioii. 

phlflfOptte (flog'ivplt), N. 

a flame, + Oio face), ficry-looking, fl a inin ^ 
red, A kind of magnenia mioa (see 

nUca^, 1) commonly occurring in eiyatalline 
limeBtone and in BcnMUitim*. it hai o^n a copper* 
like color end ficariy liiMter : cbemloclly it la umuIB char* 
lusterlsed by the pnrHcncc of u mnill percentage of fliiorln. 
l^logOllB (ll«-mi'niK), «. [NL., < Qr, fMfMiif, 
a burning, liiflummaiion, < fAoS (fAcy-)^ flame: 
Bee phlox,] In m d,, inflammation. 
pMogotic (fld-gorik), a. IK pktoftthUi (roU) + 
^.] Periaiii ing to, characteriaed or of the 
nature of plilogoHiH ; inflammatory. 

T^ lntnin (fld'iiiiH), n, [NL. (Toumefort, 1700), 

< Gr. also alao corruptly 

in u lien, upmr. ho called in allnsion to 
the iiHc of il^ (hick wool! jr leaves as wiokB (one 
HiMRdes being called fpXoplg Avrvinc, ' lamp-mul- 
len '); J»rnb. fnr orig. a flame, 

< hiirn: Bce phle^, phlox, flame,'] A 
g«uiuH of gaiJiopctolouB planta of the order Jm- 
Uatau the mini family, Delouging to the tribe 
•SfarAyde/raiid Hubtribe Lamiem, and character- 
ized by the villous and concave upper lip, the 
plieafe ealyx, and the densely flowered whorls 
111 the axils. Tlicreare about fiO ipeoleA uatlveMof the 
M edltermijifttii region and Aala. lliey aro herbs or shrulis 
with ruKiiM‘ ur iiuekerod leavei, often thick and woolly or 
lioiiry, aikI HOHMfle ydlow, pnrplflu or white flowers, 

milk uiiioiiK the most showy hardy plants of the mint fam- 
ily. AiNint a dosen apedea are in eiimrooii oiiUlvatioii, 
espi^riiilly y\/rt/g 0 osfi, the Jemaaleni saffe(H«osQ;(^),ahalf- 
“ * 7it, 8 to ft feet high, oovered 



Pldos*«nnn sad Modi {HtlMhis natoiml lUo. 

plilyctenoiiikplilyotoii^ [< 

pMpetem, phlyetmna, + -oiw.] Pertaining to, 
exhibiting, or of the nature of a phlyetena or 
phlycteniD. 

pUyoteniilA. pUyetmtilA (flik-ten'f-l|), n.: 
pi. pMyctenuUB, pKlyetamulm (-Id). [NL., aim. of 
phlyetena, phlyekena,] In med., a imnute pblyc- 
tona in the oonjunctiva or the cornea, 
phlyctennlar, phlyetmiilar (flik-ten'^l|r), a. 


shnilihy pliiiit, 


feet high, oovered with rnsty down, 


l&ogisecationf (fl(>-jiH-ti-1cft'Mbou), «. [a F. 
pktogistieatiou; m pkloffieticate + Won.] The 
act. or proi'esH of eombining with phlogiston, 
phlogiirton (flb-jis'Uin), n, [NL., < Gr. 
rdf, Tiiflaminable, burnt iip, verbal adJ. of 
>iCt7v, burn, < a flame : neephUw,] In old 
e/u^m., the siipiniHed priiici])le of inflammabili- 
ty; the matter of lire in composition with oth- 
er bodies, gtalil gave this name to a hypothetical ele- 
ment which he siijqNNieil to lie pure Are flxed in oumhustt- 
lile bodies, In order Ui distliiKulsh it from fire In action or 
In a state of liberty. 

It is only After Stahl’s |l(H)i)-1784l labors that a acien- 
tillo rheinfstry Inxiomea for the first time possible; the 
esHuiitiiil ditTerenve hetwin>n the teaching of the soienoe 
tlifu and now Iraliig tliat the phenoiiiena of combustion 
w ore then belloviMl to iMt due to.aehemlcal dooomposltton, 
jtMofjMttn hoing supjNNMid to esoa|ie, whilst wo account 
for tilt' siuiio phciutiuoiitt now by a cbcmloal uoinblnatlun, 
oxygen or Mime element Isdug taken up. 
ttmtevt. ami Skhorlfumer, Treatiaeon Chemlstiy (1888X 1. 14. 

phlogogenic (flog-v-jeu'ik), a. [As phlogogei 
Nciur-i Wc.] Hnmn 9m pklogogenom. 


and piiHlucliig many dense whcrls of rich-yellow flowers. 
Ht'Voriil oMior slinibhy speclM from the Mediterranean are 
liiiltlvutod under ihu name Pklanit, /*. //erfta-wnlt, the 
wiud-horb, Is the beat of the herhacooua speciea. P. tube- 
romi (Krciii-M Introduced on the south shore of Lake llutarlu 
See uIho htmptniek, <2, and Jupflar’s-dOCgy. 

l^orizin (ilor'i-zin), ft. [as F. phloorrhisine ; 
irii'g. < Gr. <^^6ppiCoc, having routs covered 
willi coats of rind, < bark, + /nC«, root.] 

A siibstaiico (C2ill240]n) discovereil in the 
f n'sli iiurk of the rootof the apple, pin&r, cherry, 
anil pi II 111 . Jt foma line odorless four-sided silky 
iittutllttN. soluble In water. Ibe solutimi has a bitter and 
sligliMy Astringent taste. It has been used wltti success 
in iiib'rniltteiiis, and while It Is administered pnalueea 
glycuHiirla. 

phlorogladn (fld-r(>-gl5'Htn), n, l< phlor{isin) 
+ gUmn,] A Hubstauoe widely distributtni in 
the vegetable kingdom, when piiro orystallizing 
ill Hiiiall yidlow crystals witli the composition 
(\iT[;^(Olf).i; a trivalent phenol. It is used in 
iiiicroseopy as one of the best reagents for test- 
ing lignifled coil-walls. 

Phlox ( links), n. [NL. (Limiams, 1787), < L. 
phlox, < Gr. ^Xdf . some flower so named from its 
color, n particular use of dXd^^, a flame, < 
yt IV, burn ; scoybime.] 1. A genus of oruamcn- 

1. al gainopet alous plants of the order PoUmonio^ 
car, churacterixeif by a deeply throo-valved loc- 
iiliciilal cupHiilo. included stamens utiequidly 
iiiHet'lcd oil the tube of a salver-shaiM^d corolla, 
and entire leaves. The 80 species aro natives of North 
America aiid Siliuria They ore erect or spreading herbs, 
often till! iHTcnnlals, bearing chiefly opposite leaver and 
aliowy liiiwerH usually in a flat or pyramidal cyme, red. 
violul, purplish, whiter or blue. Most species are eiiltl- 
valed iiiuler the name jMox, P, igmUmt as the pride-of- 
(diiiiiblii, r. mhulata as the mos»-plnk. P. maeulata is 
the wild Hwec'l-wllllaiu of the middle and weateni United 
StaU'H. p. tmmmtata, with large pyramidal clnslers of 
flowers, iiutivo of the oontral and southern States, Is the 
parent of most of the perennial phloxes of the gardena. 
lliv nniiiinl varieties in ffurdens are from P, Jhvnommdii 
of 'I'vxiiH, there diai'overed by Pruninioiid In IMilft. P, 
dieariciOrt is the wild plilox of the eaaterii States, witli 
early bluinli-lilHc tlowera. P, reptam, the creeping phlox, 
Is an Imjiortaiit spriug-floweiing ftpemes of tlie south. 

2. f/. r.] Any plunt of this genus. 

phloxin (tlok’^Hin), It. [< Gr. flamo, + 

-iM-.] A coiil-tur color used In dyeing, Hiiuilar 
to ctOHiii . 1 1 is the potassium suit of tetra-brom- 
dichlor-lluorf.'H<Hdn. 

phlox-worm (floks'w^rm), a. The larva of 
Jldiathiit phlonopkagm, a noctuld moth, closely 
resembling the well-known boll-worm moth of 
the eotion. It feeds upon cultivated Tarieties 
of phlox, and pupates under ground. See cut 
hi next column. 


[< phlyctenula, ^yctmnula, + -orS.] Pertidn- 
ing to, of the nature of, or accompaniod by 
pnlyetenulai.-- ptiiyetsmiiiar cipbiliahniil% inflam- 

matlon of the cornea or the conjunrava with phlyctmuibs 
Oil tlie cornea. 

phlyxa«ilini (fli-z&'si-nm), n. ; pi. ph 
[NL., < Gr. ^vCdtctov, a pimple, pustu 
Msiv, boil over.] A phlyetena. 
pho. intcH, A bad spoiling of foh. 


.). 

;riv. 


[< Gr. ^ 
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phoDaatfiropy (fo-ban'thi^pf). ». , 
fielattai. fear (< Mog, fear), + avdpumog, man.] 
A moriiid dreau of mankind. Westmineter Bev, 

phoboidlobiA (fd-bd-fd'bi-il), ». [NL., < Gr. fo- 
tiriaOat, fear (< feair), 4* fear.] 

Morbid dread of being alarmed. 

PhobciB (fd'bos), n. [NL., < Gr. 4d/3oc, Fear, a 
companion of Ares or Mars (War) ; a personi- 
floation of fear, terror, dismay, < 
ttai, be Beared, fear, flee. (7f. Ikiimos.] The in- 
ner of the two satellites of the planetMars, dis- 
covered by Asaph Hall at Washington, in Au- 
gust, 1877. This extraordinarybody revolves in the idone 
of the equator of Mara st a dfstaiieo of only abont 8^7(X> 
miles from the surface of the idaiiet but u ft Is probably 
only about flve and a luilf miles in dismeter, It would a|R 
pear only one sixth of the apparent diameter of our moon 
at the leiiith, and on the horixou, owing to (he enormoua 
parallax, only about one fourteentli of the aania At the 
eqaliioxos it is In eclipse abont one fifth of the tlmck 
or double that proportion of the time between suneet 
and aunrise. At the aolstiees It does not anfler eclipse. 
It revolves abont Its priiiinjy In 7 boars, 80 mlnutea and 
14 seoonda and as Mon revolves on its axis in 24 hours, 
87 miuutea and 82L7 seconds. It follows that the satel- 
lite appesn to on oliservur on Mors to rise in the west and 
set in the east, Its return to his meridian ooourring in ll 
hoars, (I minutes, and 28 seeonda but, owing to its cloae 
proximity, its velocity will appear to be muchgreater. At a 
station on the equator of Manfwhere the sateUlte always 
passes through the lentth), it will, out of Its 11 boura and 6 
minntea of pwod, past only 8 hours and 20 minutes above 
the horlxoii against 7 hours and 46 minutes below. 

phoca (fd'k^), H. Iss Y.phoqmst Sp. It. /oca 
=s Pg.pkoca,<L. pAoca,< Gr,^^,aseiil.] 1. 
A seal.— >2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of Fhoddio 
or seals, fonuorty coextensive at least with the 



boil over.] A sraull vesicle. 
plUyetanar, j^lyctmar (flik-td^^), a. [< 
pinlyotena, phlyemm, + -a^.] Affected with 
phlyctenie; blistered. 

pb]jot«ii0idLi4ilpct^^ [< 

Qr. fXiMcroiwi, blister, 4- ridoc, fonn.] Resem- 
Wag a phlyetena. 


Cosnooe Ha rb o r ssal (/Wrra vMrMM). 

family, now reetrioted to the Beotion which le 
represented by the coinmcm harbo^<eBI, P. 
vi&Maa, and a few closely related qfieoicB. See 
Mali, and out under hairp~seaL 
pihoeMMajCff-U'iiejii), a. and Ik t< + 
-iMMm.] X. A. 1. Ol or portoining to tho g^- 
nus Phoea in a broad sense; phoeine. 

II. n. A seal of the genus Phaoabi a hvoad 

»;ar 



ef.faMC 9 m..ft|M)iipoii^ see 

jplMMO.] AgeniiBoidupb!iioidod<nitooet6oetB- 
eeMiB, oontalninffilie triie voxpoisMySnofa mP. 
flo m w m i i ig, tm dittingaiidiea flroiii the dolphins 
proper. Tli««anaboatMrfliielira^ofwUdaflMotiT^ 
S^sreT, inpiUy ai^lfliitdsBdtlied^^ thsteeth 
amfnm 7S to l^sloog BMnf UMwhQle length<4 Iba Jftw^ 
wlthooBitriotadnMlci; Uio srmplorili of the niMidllHo ii 
▼err ihorti and tlio roatnd is not looser than the oranial 
seofion of the skalL The dorsal lln Is near the middle of 
the back (wanting In P. mafw, whlohoonstltates the sab- 
genus NmmrtA trlangidar, of less heiglit than breadth 
at the base ; the fins haTe fire dlgitiv oral or somewhat 
hdoate. See ont nnder jmpoiM. 

ghoomlna h. pL [NL., < Fho- 

emm + -fnav.] A group of cetaomns, typified 
by the genns Fhoemna; the poipoises. 

phocfniliie (f$-Bd'nin),a. a por- 

poise, + -fuel.] Besembliiig a porpoise; oi or 
pertaining to the Phoemima. 

plioeal (fo*ki^)f a. [< phooa + -af.] Phooa- 
oean; phocine. [Raie.1 

PhOOOa ft. prop. PhocmOf < L. 

Pkoeua, < Gr. ^vuKoiOf a mantiine city of Ionia, 
a colony of Athens, and the parent oity of 
Massilia, now Marseilles.] The^th planetoid, 
disoovered by Chaoomae at Marseilles in 1853. 

Phodail (fd'^fui), o. and n, [< L. Phoeis, < 
Qr. <kNctCt Phoeis (see def.), + -an,] L a* Of 
or pertaining to Phoeis, a state of ancient 
Greece, or its inhabitante. 

XI. n. A native or an inhabitant of Phoeis. 

Plioeids (fd'si-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < Pkooa + 
-debs.] A family of aquatic carnivorous inaui- 
mals of the order Pbrjs and suborder Pinniw*- 
dia, having the limbs modified into fins or flip- 
pers; the seals. Tho family was fmmorlyeoeitenslvo 
with the suborder, Inoludlng the oUrles and the walrusea 
as well as the true seels, and divided into three sabhuni- 
lles: iinoCoseiiaaihio^theotsries; fVieSMiMiui,thewalms- 
es ; and PSorfna, the seals proper. The last alone now 
oonsUtute the family Phnetam, having the liody truly pho> 
dfonn, with the hinder limns projuotlng lisckward, and 
not osMble of befog turned fonvard; the outer ear cdMo- 
lete ; the fore flippers smaller than the bind ones, and 
having the digits sucoesalvoly shortened and armed with 
claws, while the hind flippers are emaiglnated by the 
shmiening of the third ana foorth dlgita and are naaally 
hot not Mways provided with dawa The Inoiaors are 
variable in number, and the upper ones are nnnotohed. 
The Skoll has no slispbenold oansls, and the iMstoibitsl 
prooeaaea are obsolete. In this nstricied sense the PKo- 
dd» are ropresented by about 18 uenera, and divided inhi 
the snbfamilies Phoeinm. Oy^tmorinm, and SUmfrktfn- 
eHnm. See outs under hmp-mal, Pngamif$, PAoM, srmi, 
and Krignathu. 

idiodfomi (f6'8i-f5rm),a« [< Gr.^^,a sea],+ 
L./onfia,form.] Besemblinga seal in structure; 
having the form or characters of the PhoddsB. 

FllOCi]l0(f^srn5),fi.p7. (NL.,<PhoAa + -tn«.] 
The leading subfamily otPhoddsB proper, typi- 
fied by the genus Pkoeti, having normally six 
upper and four lower incisors, and narrow na- 
sal and iiitormaxillary bones. Tlie genera be- 
sides Phoea are Papomw, PagophiluHf Erigna^ 
ihuSf lialiehwruBp and uanaekm. 

pbodlie (fS'sin), a. and n. [< Gr. a seal, 
H- -4 hc 1.1 L a. 1, Beal-like; of or pertabiing 
to the Phoeidm at large.— 2. Belon^ng to the 
restricted subfamily distinguished 

from otarine, 

n. n. Any member of the Phociim; aphoca- 
cean. 

Phocodon (f5'k(Mion), a. [NTj. (Agassis), < 
Gr. a seaL + WWif (Wow-) as £. A 

ff^us a fossil cetaceans, giving name to the 
PkocodanUa. Bee Zeuglvaan. 

pllOOOilont (fd'kd-dout), n. One of the Phoeo^ 
dtwHu. 

PllOOOdoiltia (f5-k5-don'8hi-|), n. pi. [I^., < 
Pkocodon irodfmUS, + -bi.] Cbo of the primary 
groups of the oraer CefoMa, entirely extinct, 
consisting of the genera Ztmqlodon, Squalodm^ 
and other large cetaceans of tneTerldaTy epoith, 
remarkable as furnishing connecting-links be- 
tween the Cetacea and the pinnij)^ aquatic 
Carwlvera. 

lAoCOdonifeio (f5-k9-donHik), a. [< phoeodoat 
-f -<c.} Pertaining to the PkocodanUa, or hav- 
ing their charactem. 

phooold (f6'koid){^a. and n. K Qr. p&mj, a seal, 
*f fonn.] L a. Resembling a am; be- 
lo^ng to the Phocoidea. 

n« M. Any member of the Pkoootdea. 
P hoedd o ft (f{^kord5-|), n. jd. [KL.: see pko- 
cohi.] A superfamily of pinnipMs, containing 
the ikaHMmwad Pkoddm, or the eared and ear- 
less seals, together contrasted with THdkeckoi- 
dea or Bomaroidea, the walruses. Tbsybtve no 
tSihaor htfay developed emlne teeth, und the InAofs 
wapewdi^^ molm are Sve on euoh akU^ the 
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dbMlOOaiilui (ffi-komVlug), a.: pi. pkooomeli 

TS)rpiL.,<Ap. a seal, + p7IocTaHmb.] 
In teraiol., a monster with very short extremi- 
ties, the hands and feet being apparently at- 
tached direcGy to the trank. 

Plunbados (fdnt^-dfia). n. pL [L. Pkeebadee, pi. 
of PkodtOB, < Or. dKM^uc, a priestess of Apollo, < 
4 (m/3oc, AmIIo, ^j^OBDUs: see Phabm.l I^est- 
esses of the sun. 

AttlnM like ViiviiiUii Frieati, Iw uriiom the Sun la there 
adored, and IhereRire called the PAodmlm. 

Chagman. Uaaque of the Middle Temple and IJnooln'a 

[Inn. 

Phnbe^ (fc'bC), n. [Also Phebe; < L. Phwbe, < 
Gr. the moon-goddem sister of 4o//3oc, 
Fhosbus: see Phe^usTi 1. The moon or moon- 
goddess. 

To<morrow night, when Phedkf doth behold 
Her ailver viiago in the watery glaaa. 

dSoh, M. K. IX, L 1. flOBL 

2. [f. c.] A (.^uban fish, ffaUpcrca phabe. F. 

(fe^bd), n. I^i imitative name, ao- 
oom. in Falling to L. Vhmbe : see PkmbcK C7f. 
pewii."] The water-isiwee, or pewit flycatcher, 
Sagnmic Jnsens. Boo cut imdor pewit, 

PhflSbaan (f^bfi'an), «. [< Phoebus + -an.] Of, 
periiainiiig to, or prtMiueed by PhoDbiis Apollo. 

Whoaeear 

la able to dtailngalah atraliia that are 
Hoar and PhiriheaH from the popular. 

itMrleSt Love In a Maae, rroL 

dUBlM-bild (f5'bc-b(^rfl), n. The phosbe. 

idUBMnm (f5'bi-um), ft. [^L., X Gr. 4fblpo(, 
Phoebus, i. e. the sun: see Pkwbus.'i A name 
suggest^ by Proctor for tlie unknown sub- 
stance which produces Gio 1474 line of Kirch- 
holTs scale in Iho spectniiu of the solar corona: 
commonly called corttnium. 

PlMBbllB /fd'bus), n. [ss F. Ph^bns ss Bp. It. 
Felto sa Pg. Phebo, < L. Phwbus, < (^. boipttc, 
Plioebus (see def.), < pure, bright. < 

light, < fdetv, sliinc : see j A name 

of Apollo, often used in the same sense as Sol 
or Helios, the sun-god. 

Haik, hark 1 the lark ot heaven'a gate ainga 
And Phabui 'glnaariae. <SKah, C^bellne, if. 8.88. 

PhOBIlioea (fS-uls'^). n.pl. [NL. (Bentham 
and Hooker, 1883), < Phanix 4* -ew.] 

A tribe of palms, consisting of the genus Phes- 
nix, and distinguished by the pinnatcly divided 
leaves, with acuminate segnionts in duplicate in 
the bud, dioBcious flowers, and a long, solitary, 
coriaceous and compressed spathe. 

phceniceoUS (fd-nisn'ius), a. [< Or. foivtxeiKt 
puri)le-r^, < (ipuviK-), puriuc-rcd.] Bamo 
as pkonioious. 

PhcsnicwciUI (fe-ni-sdr'kiis), n, [NL. (Swain- 
son, 1881,asPk<sft<cfr<;a/r; emondod Phamieercus, 
Bttickland, 1841), prop. iVia;/mwwrrv«(CabaniB, 
1847), and erroneously rkfenicororeus (Bona- 
parte, 1860) ; < Gr. (ipsviK-), purple-red, + 
tail.] A genus of Koutli American uon- 
oscine passerine birds, of tiie family Cotingi^Ue 
and subfamily Rufncoiitisp., closely related to the 
eoek-of-the-TOck (see R«pm»la)i so called from 
the color of the tail. Tliero sro two qieolei, P. mw- 
niftn and P. idgHoiiau. tlie former of riwenne and Du- 
lomble, the latter found in the vicinity of niriL Hoih are 
cbleflyof aeoarletorbloody-redcolur; XnP.niigritMgWw 
neck, back, wlnga, and tip of Uiu tail aru biaok. Alau 
called Ctemifee. 

Phonician, a. and n. Hoc Phenieinn. 

jACBllicill, n. Hoophenicifi. 

nflBnicOphilinm (fe-ui-kof-l-li'nd), n. pi, [NL., 
< PhamiSophihis 4’ -ina*.] A subfamily of Th- 
nagridm, reprosonf^si by tbe genera rhamieo- 
philus and (kilgjttophilus, pficuliar Han Do- 
mingo. 

PhCSnloopllillUl (fe-ni-kof'i-liis), n, [NL. (H. 
R. HtricKland, Iwl), < Gr. (^oerot-), the 



PludadkUa 

date-palm, 4* < 
ot PluBsieojihu 
der bill, moderate 

S riN is the lending spec 168 ? 

ptert, s. pkmicftpter, 

>ptenda (fd'ni-kop-ter'i-dd), n. pL 
[NL.,<iWrM'rr> 7 >^;)*Ms + -ffhr.] Afamily of birds 
of tlie snlKirder ^blonloghtssae and order iMweU 
lirosinys, coiisistiiig of the flamingos only. Its 
mtematlc laiatt Ion U liitvnnidiakt between tbe atohn and 
heroiia on the one liaiifl und the diieka and geean on tha 
other. Ibe group la t'alleil (MouUtifltmsf by Nltaaeh, and 
AmpMwvrphm by Huxley. s<h' Jtamittgtt, 

l^flBnicopteroid (fe-ni-kop'te-roid), a. Of or 
reHembhiig the rhaminfph'rouivsp. 
PhOBniOOptereddem (fC'iii-kop to-rol M5-e), fi. »/, 
[NL., < Pbeetneopierus + -oim’/i'*!] The flamin- 
gos rogartlrd as a supt^rfuinily : synonymous 
with both Amphimorphtr iind (hUmtogtosssr. 

Gr. 
see 

, - . . , fla- 

mingo; relating to the ^nus rkwHiropfetus. 
PhCBllicopteriUI (f^-ni-kop'tn-nis), ti. [NL., 
< L. phumiismterus, tbe flaiiiiiigo, < Or. ipHvtKu- 
urrpof, a bini, siippofu^d to 1 m^ iTk^ fliiiniTigo, lit . 
‘re4l-wiiigf'd/< (^mK-),piiri)le-mi, red, 4- 
irrtpAv, feather, wing.] 1 . The typieal and lenti- 
ing genus of Phamif^mivndw, UKiinlly hold to be 
cont4«rminouB with the family, and sometiines 
divided into four sections— Pwa;/»fVop/cnw prop- 
er, Phatnieonains, PhmHcorotHnM^ and Phamieo^ 
ptifTits. p, anrimierttm ia widely dlairlbut««1 in Africa 
anil aonie parta of Aaia anil Knrope ; 7*. ifodveUiaiw la 
SoiiMi Anwrioan ; P. minur la AfrluHii ; P. ruotr iiilmldta 
the aiNithern United Htatoo, the Weat Iiidlea, iind oilier 
parta of tropical America: /*. muHnuM la found in the 
Aiidea of Peru, Bolivia, and ( bill. See cut under /anriupe. 
2. The constellation (IruH. 
phcsniciiroiui (fe-ni-ku'rus), a. [< h.phomiru- 
rus, < Gr. ^e/icotyMc, a bira, the nnistart, lit. 
‘having a red tail,' < (0o/wa-), pi^le-rc*d, 

rod, + mipA, a tail.] Hsvitig a nul tiwl. 

4, n. Bee phenix, 

voMUMj^ (fd'uiks). n. [NL. (Liimsnus, 1737), 
< Gr. ifsiivtS, tbe clatc-palm; cf. bolvi^, Pheiii- 
oian: see J*honfetoii.l A genus of palms, con- 
stituting the tribe Phwttiet'sp, characterised by 
the three distinct carpels (only one of whicn 
matures), cont4i.iniiig a single erecst cylindrical 
seed with a deep longitudinal gnsive, and hav- 
ing the embr>'o near tlie base or on the Inu^k. 
The 12 apcclet are tlie enltivated and the wild dato-pahna, 
■11 nativoa of the Old World, within or near tlie froplca 
of Aala and Africa. 'I'lie habit of different ■peclea variea 
greatly, the truiikii being clUicr abort or tall, rulniBtoraleii- 
dor, erect or declliiud. The trunk la deHiiiutc of aptnea, 
but la oonimunly covered with the itoralateiit lcaf*iM8va. 
The palma grow in oloae cluatora, forming grovea. Tlie 
pinnate leaves are luge and terminal, forming a apread- 
iiig canim Moh ounalMting of very iiumeroua narrow, 
riipd, uid iMimpreaaed leafliua, the lower onea ahorter uid 
tnuiuomiod Into Hptnea. Ibc nbiiiidanl yellow uid rather 
Oman flowera have tliruu ai^la and three petala. llio atam- 
inate trees bear ublotig or uvold flowera on iiumeroua erect 
and much-branched aimdicea ImiIwitii Uie upper leavua. 
1 'he platillate treea liear anheiioal llowura on atiiillar hut 
often nodding apadlceo, followed by iiuuionnia cyliiiiirlcHl 
orange, brown, or black berriea, uioac of P. atulyUfera 
being the dates of commerce. (For ihla fruit, boo dohi- 
wUm and c/olfB; and fur the sugar made from IL aee 
Muipry uid ywr.) Tlila aiiedea la tbe cliief palm of Ida- 
loiy and of ctHiunoiiy. having lieen used na the emblem 
of triumph from the Kgyiitinn wnndilp of Inla onwuil. It 
1 h the palm of aneloiit Iweatliie, niin has Imicii for oeii- 
tiirioH cultivated fur miles along the Italian and French 
Klvlera, to supply imlni-liraiiuhea for featJvala. Whita 
iwltii-hraiielioa am proc.iired by liliidliig tho top of tho 
unfolding leaf-lmd, thereliy hluieliing the liingr leaves. 
It does not fruit In Italy nor under glaais and reqiilrea for 
■iicceBBful growth ui average miniial temperature of su* F. 
Ill Africa native hnta aru made fitnn lU leaves, its wood 
la used for biillillng, lU illior for clotli and rofiua, ita leaf- 
stalks for bnMHna, cratoa, etc., Its young leaves ^ ealon, 
j from ita a 


and UI IntozleaUng drink la made from ita aap. It reaeliea 
a lielgbt of HO and rarely 18ii feet, and bears rniU, iliongh 
In dlmliiiahlng nbiiiidance. for aalung as 200 yean, fnie 


nooesfilty 


to 


PktmictghUm pmimmrmm. 


iltv of aftlflcially fertilising it brat drew attention 
tho exf atoiioe of sex in plaiita. P. ayf tbe wild date- 
palm of India and Africa, la anialler, reaches a height of 
40 feet, bean yellow or nnldlHli berries^ uid Is an Impor- 
tant source of sugar and toddy, laitli prepared from Ita aap, 
wliicli It is laid can be made to flow from the upper ]nu 4 
of Its trunk for twenty ymra. /\ vfwOlo, a dwarf mim 
aontbem (Thlna, and P. lyriinotn, a uccaiiiMMit palm fitnu 
the Cuie of OtioA lli^i, hIho liear sweet lalihle lienica. uid 
are valued, as la P. jmlvdMma, a stout Itidfati tree, for deco- 
rative niea 

pholad (ffl'lad), n. A member ot the family 
Phitladidse. 

Pholadftoea (ffl-liwU's^-fl), n. pi. [NL., < Pho- 
las {Pholad-) 4- -acca.T A family of biyptlves: 
same as Pholadidsp, be JUainvilh, 1825.' 
PholadidflB (f^la^riwle), u. pL [NL., < Pkohs 
{Pholad-) 4- -Mie.2 A family of litliodoraous or 
lithophagouH lamellibraiich mollnsks, typified 
by the genus Pholas ; tho piddtKfks and their 
allies. The animals have the lobes of the rnsnUomostljr 


^lidMidtfwtodnpoii theunbonalMgloii, 
with frliwed orifloM, nurow brioehte — 
bnuichitl ■fplimi, mmI « tbort 



HlOl*dld» 4 «S 0 

•xmslMa the voice: eee okOMeeM.] 
(ematie iHraetioe for etrengtlieDing voIm} 

treatment for Improvini? or reetoitng the 
voioe. 

phOBUeiUI (W-nan'ktia), n . ; pi. (4). 

irnlly eliiMad iinddr At l«AAt 8 moota, And occur In • teanher of Ml Uffl ^ 

Mi^ofUic world, gcnondlyhcri^ tor, < Gr. fjiwnscif, one who exercisei tte voiee, 

Hfifiouic ntidor ociwffiN^p And idiUM < ^uv^f the voioe, 4* attKetv, train, exerciee: eee 

fuecUo,'} In ttnc. Hr, musiCf a trainer of the 
voice ; a toaehc?r of vocal muMic. 
phonate (fr/nut ), r. t. ; pret. and pp. pkOMied, 
ppr. phouatwff. f< Gr. eoiind, voice (nee 


tCrfngttle vrfMj • 


rhc EAinllv foniMriy Included 

Temdo, now niAdo the type of Ter§JLldm. Ine ipeolei 
Ari^otienillyclAi^ under At leAAt Mf " 

wood, 

Pholi 

(IVmj 

characterized by 


Pholadidea (fo-^-did'^-ii), n. [NL., < r/mfrw 
(IV«o//id-) + -ir/rvi.] A ffonUM of rkoUuMm, 
characterized by the development of a ooruu- 
OUH tubular atifiendage to the poztorior end of 
the zhell, Hurroiiiidliig the siphotm at their baHO, 
colled /*, /Mi/iymcea, of the Kiiro- 

neaii HeoH, In Die type. 

pnoladito (fd'la-dU), n. [ss F. pholadite; < L. 
PhoUtH (PholatU) + 4tf4.] A foHHil pholad, 
or Home Miiuilar 
aboil. 

Pholadomyidm 


. phouatiiiff. r . ^ 

J To utter vocal soiindz; pro- 
duce a uoiia? with the vocal cords. 

In A tiiarkml rimv. on the paUent'A AtlempUiig topdo- 
wife, the ixinU rviimlti perfectly moTAble dnrlng the At> 
tempt, MOi 8417, p> 87a 


(fd^la-do-mri' 
dd),n.;i^ [Nli., 
Phidanomya 
lie typical ge- 
i8)(<Gr.piJAd(‘ 
uAridOf hn*k- 



/Vr«i/i«dii»OW catni/ita (vntiiritir). 



rtMndMa ilofi valve). 



< Pkitladomyn 
(the typical | 
nuz) , 

in a hole, + 
inuaHol) + 

'4tiip,'\ A family of blvalvoa, typified by Die ge- 
nilH PhoUniomya. TImy are relAUd to the ^ w#«iw//r. 
The iiiAiiUe-iuArgluB Are iiiiMUy united. Aiid the BlphoiiB 

Iona and iitifto<l: 
the foot iH BIHAll. 
wlUi A Bniall pro- 
eeM hlfuruHted be- 
hind. And the limn- 
Chile lire think end 
Ali|M)iidlculitte. The 
Bliell Ib equlvalve, 
very thin, nAen>< 
oiiB InloniAlly and 
wlthmdlAUiiffrlliB. 
without iiliize- 
teeth, and wltli an 
external llirameiit. 
The Itvinz snecleB are few, and are found only In very 
deep water, nnt in former Agen they wei-c very numerous 

PhoUij (fd'laa), «. {Nil. (lilnniviiM, ITfiH), < Gr. 
^Xdc lurking in a hole, a mollimk that 

makes holcM in Mtoiiea {Liihmlomm)\ cf.^Xi/n, 
lurk in a hole, ^Xede, a hole, liirking-])lace.] 

1, Thef ' * 

and \ 
extenHlve \ 

vldml. lly recent wrltei-a U !■ roBtrloted to B|>eciuH tiavlnz 
the donHU marzln proteoled by two iieoeiiMiry valveB (nee 
oeeMwrp). anterior and nosterlorjjind witli uiiiIniiihI prci- 
oeBBOH imeoteil over the iMiakB. The BiiecioB are of nuitiu 
oounoinleal value, the /'dulow dtuHtflwi, culled pMtUick, lie- 
Ins inarkutalde and uIbo UBCd ub halt In Ktizlaiid. 

2. [/. f!.] A HpecieM of the nfiMiuH Pholm; a 
pholail ; a piddock. 8eo cut iniiler pidditek. 

fholMm (for8i-de), fi. p/. [NL. (C. Koch, 
IHffU), < PhiflriM + -tdfr.j A family of Mpidera 
formerly placed in the cuiiHtrfainlly Utititeinriw, 
but recently put atnoii||( the more primitive 
fomiH, near the I^tidoriiUe, UyjHtchiUdiPt and 
PiUHtaUdsp. They are pala lonfr-lemrod Bpidera, llvliis 
lu dark plaoea and navlntf either bIs or eight uyea. The 
male polpi are very peuullar. 

Pholcns (fot'kiiM), i>. [N L. ( Walokenaer, 1805), 

< Gr. fMiiiifif.-ey6d.] A genua of apidora, 

typical of the familv PhoUnidm^ having the e;roH 
in three groups, a cluaU^r of three on each aide 
of the median two. Nine BpeoleH are known In the 
United StateB. They live either In eellan or under rocke 
In the woodi^ and ootiBtmot Irregular webe In which they 
Btand iipBide down. Tlie wetni are vloUuiUy ahakeii aa a 
defeiiBc. The egg-ooooon Ib carried lu the fomale'B montlu 
The legB of Bome BpeoieB are mnltlartleiilatc^ Indicating a 
relatfcnBlilp with the OpUianM, 

l^olexlta (fore-rit), n, [Prop. ^phoHditn, < 
Gr. 0o>l/f scale, + 4fe3,] a olay-like 

mineral cloaely related to or identical with 
kaoUnite. It uaually occurs in masses oon- 
sisDng of minute soalos. 

lAoUd^ (foPi-ddt), a. [< Gr. ^oXfikirdf, armed, 
clad with scales, < fakii (^oX^cU), a scale. J Pro- 
vided with scales ; scaly or squamous. 


phoution (fd-iiH'HlioiOjti. [as F.pAoNufMm; 
as phoMtit- + ‘ion,} The. act of j^onating ; 
emfsainii of vocal sounds; production of tone 
with Die vocal cords. Kncyc, Brit,f XXL 202. 
phonatory (fo'iia-to-H), a, [< pkamUt + -ory.] 
Of or jicilaiiiiiig to phonaDon. 
phonautofram (fO^nA' t^-gram), n, [< Gr. ^v//, 
Moiinil, voice, + self, + ypapjia^ ius<*rip- 

tioii.l M'ho diagram or record of siweeb or 
oDicr Hoiiiitl made by a phonautograph or a 

ilIIO])llO)lC. 


ZBSV ■heiMSlBBBCBiD 

'niKS!!a 

flluinvtIe(tjM>*t'ik),a. [..F.jrikimMgMa 
^mSSieo - Pg. (ef. < 

phoaefifch), < mL. phmuttieua, < Gr. fhiMynadi:, of 
or pertaining to sound or voice, phonetic, vocal, 
< produce a sound, speak, abound, 
tone, prop, the sound of the voice (m man or 
brute): seepAosc^.] 1. Belai^ or ] 
ing to the human voice 


oe as used in speemi; eon- 
oemifig articulate sounds, their mode of pro- 
duction, relations, combinations, and changes: 
aSfpkoMtio science; phoMtio decay.— 2. Bep- 
resenting articulate sounds or utterance: as, a 

ig(incor • ‘ 

mtorial mode): aj 
) of spelling (in contradistinoti 
traditional, historical, or so-called etymolodcal 
mode, such as the current spelling of 
in which letters representing or auppoara to 
present former and obsolete nttoranee are 


phtmeiie'moAe of writing (in coutradlstiuotiou 
to an ideographic or pmb 
;0nc( 


toa 


monautograi^ (fo-nA^t^-grAf), n. [< Gr. 
Hoiiiiil, + arm;, self, + write.] 1. An 

iriHlTiiriiciit for registeriug the vibrations of a 
Hoiiriiliiig body. That daviBod about 1868 by Ldon Boott 
ootiRiNt H »f it larga liarral-BhapcMl veBBol made of plaster of 
I'oriii, into the fipen end of whioh tbo sound ontom ; tho 



rhonantogruph. 

NC, luirrel with oiwtting Ht €/ r.braH tube with iiiemhnine and 
fitvlo 411 ^ mid movable ^ca a. Iqr whIrJi the iMMltluit oT the nrNlnl 
iNiints l aii U- reioilnled; handle to turn cylinder (^) covered wiUi 
I iiiiiilil.tckctl |MpL>r. 

other end, Boniewhat contraotod in Diapo^ Is dosed by a 
ineiiilmuie with a style aitaohed on the outside, whose 
iMifnt rests ugaliiBt a horlBOiitiil oylliider oovcinkl with 
miiiiihlRvked paper. If ihg meiubrane Is at rest the trace 
of the stylo Ib a straight line, but when the sound enters 
tho iiinnibrsiio vlbnitM, and the writliig-potnl registers 
tlioso vibrations with griMt perfeotloii. 

2. Haiiio UH mwfic^rooarder, 
phonantographic (fd-nA-t^-graf 'ik), a. [< phtt- 
mutujp'ohi^ HP -to.] Of, pertaining to, or made 
by Du* phonautograph or gramophone. Jour, 
J^UnkUn iMjtt., OXXV. 63. 

“ r (f$-nA-t$-graf'i-kBl-i), 
10 phonautograph. Jour, 


reprcf 

retained or inserted according to chances of 
time, caprice, or imperfect knowledge).— 8. In 
cafom., as used by Kirtiy, noting the collar or 
prothorax of a hymenopterous mseot when it 
embraces the mesothorax and the posterior an- 
gles cover the mesothoraoio or so-called vocal 
spiracles.--' nionsitlo sih ^yth^d, a syston of Short- 
hand or itenugraphy in which words are represented ly 
their sounds, and not by their spelling as * 
hand writing ; 
use In writing 

de being absolutely necessary to tlie requisite brevity.— 
rbonettc speillllf , spdllng aocordlng to sound ; thespell- 
lug of words as they are protionnoed. 

phonetical (f^net'i-kul), a, [< phonetie + -a/.] 
Hame as phonetic, 

l^onetically (fd-net'i-kal-i), adr. In a phonetic 
manner; as regards tho sound and not tho spell- 
ing of words. 

jj^oneticiail (fo-tie-tish'w), n. [< phonetic + 
4aa.] One who is vers^ in or is a student of 
phonetics. 

We iiinst serve our apprenttoeshlp as pkonHieiant, ety- 
mologists, and gramnuuians before we can venture in go 
beyond. JVim; MUXier, in Fortnightly Aev., M. S., XU. 700. 

lAumetioiBIII (fo-uot'i-sizm), n. [< phonetic + 
-isfa.] The quality of being phonetic; pho- 
netic character; roprosentation, or faithful rep- 
resentation, of uttorance by written signs. 

The Egyptian and (Thtiiese alphabets, isMih of which be- 
gan as umple ploturo-wiitliig and developed into slmost 
complete pkimkieimn, Smnee, Vlll. 668. 

phoneticiat (fd-not'i-sist), n. [< phonetic + -isf.] 




mir, by means of 
Franktih InnKf CXXVc 

phone^ (bill), n, [< Gr. a sound, tone, 
sound of Die voioe (of man or brute), voioe, 
H|)c<M*h, er>’, etc., any articulate sound, vowel 
or <*oiiHoii‘ant (later resected to vowels as 
opposed i-o consonantz), also the faculty of 
bik^hHi, luiiguiige, a laniraage, dialect, also a 
report, rumor, etc., < •/ ^ in speech, 

report, ftc., = L./aiiMi, etc.: see /aiwel, /able.] 
A sound; a vocal sound; a tone produced by 
the vibration of the vocal cordi; one of the 
primary olemoiite of utterance. See phonutOt 
phmetic, 

plioiie^ (foil), II. [Abbr, of telephone, a.] A 
telephone : generally applied to the reooiver, 
hut sometimes to the whole apparatus. 8ci, 


genus, blit Uioy probsbly^resent different stages in the 
development of other forma P. wetaste, of the jnupa for 
Instance (sue fpwne-rofX Ib now nnderstooil to be only a 
stage in the llfe-lilstory of /*Apsiiloi!|iom BidwdHL 
phonal (fo'nal). a, [< Gr. voioe (see 

phoned), + -«!.] Gf or pertaining to sound or 
Die voice, [liare.] 

Tho Thibetan Is now In phxmal stmolare. 

MaSMitUer, Meetod iMsya 1 74. 

phonaaoetios (fo-na-set'iks), n, [< Or, ^uvao- 
Ktiv, exercise the voice ; of. ^uvaait6c, one who 



(f^nrd$-8k6p), w. 


pLcmeii 

sound, + form, + emmetv, view.] An in- 
strument for obsorv^ the color-figureB of li- 

S nid films under the action of sonorous vlbra- 
ons. E, H, Knight. 
l^honaldoacopic 



Tomakeplionotic; render true, or more 
iieany corresponding, to utterance. Sdenoe, 
a 7. 

idionotica (f 9 -not'iks), n, [PI. of phonetic: see 
-<iw.J Phonetic science; that division of lan- 
gimge-study whioh deals with articulate sounds 
and whatever concerns them ; phonology, 
phonatiain (ffi'ne-tizm), a. [<pnonei~ic + -taw.] 
Bound; pronunciation. 

phonotlgt (fA'ue-tist), fi. K phonetic + -taf.] 
A student of or one versed in phonetics. 

Different ptametiM* of that time giving different lleta. 

Trmu, Amer. PIM, Am,, XVI. 8S. 
The author of the Ormnlnm was a pkentHeL and em- 

a oyed a special spelling of his own to represent not only 
e quality but the quantitlee of voweb and oonsonaata. 

itacye. lira., vm. 888, 

phonetiaatlon (fd^no-ti-zA^shon), a. [< pAo- 
nctiso + -aftaa.1 The act or art of represent- 
ing sound bv phonotio signs. Wehetere Viet,; 
Jfnp.DieU [Bare.] 
l^ouatiio (fo'ne-tli‘ 
tiofta^, ppr. ^ 

To represonrphonetioa 

1 find a goodly iinmber of Yankeeiems in him (Spenaer], 
sneh as idee (not ae a rlwme); bnt the oddeet is hie twioe 
, dew deow, whion Is Just as one wouldspdl It who 
tojWoiistaBi its sound In rund Eew Bngtand. 

XoHieB, Among my 186. 

, a, [m:K,phoHtguemBp.fdni €0 
It. fonicoj < Gr. as if sonn^ 

voioe: seepaoac^. Ct. phonetie.} Of or pertain- 
ing to sound; according to sound: as,thepAoata 
method. Bee phonies. 

phontfiS (fon'iks), a, [PI. of pAoata: see 408.] 
1. The dootrine or Boienoe of sounds, especially 
those of the human voice; phonetics.— 2. The 
art of combining musical sounds, 
phonlkoil (fd'nl^on), a. [NL., < Or. as if fta- 
vusAv, neut. of seepAoiMta.] A musical 

instrument of the metal wind gnnip, with a 


I jAOijm.j 

(fo'ne-tls), V. i. ; pret. and xn>. jpAo- 
r. phonetiUng. [(j^onetAe 4- -Lw.] 
>nt phoneticiuly. [Bare.] 


4451 


iMllt faiTtiited In 1848 by B. 

iTCserfany of KAniigrfttit Bohemia. 

^SSSS^S^^Tp^ car. 

Bound, Toloe (oee phOfM^), *f tmfiwTd^^ yerbal adj. 
of kAmihwv, bend.] Befleotuig or defleotiiig 


Bound. 

The naiDiftriiif the ■oand Iw the poIrphoiilMni or re- 
perciueioiism the rooki and other jiMoimmiivBM object 

Vtrhaim. 

•ttOOtmtur. SeeeeHteri. 
pttol (fd-n^kamp'tikii), n. [PI. of 
jptie; Bee -^.] T^t branch of Tibys- 
feB which treats of the reflection of sound. 

Beridee what the meeten of . . . phmueamfiUeit, ota. 
oouetloi, eto., have don, aomething haa lien attempted by 
the Boyal Bodety. iMpn, TO Doctor Dealu. 

phonogram (fo'n^ram), it. [< Gr. Bound, 
voice, 4- ypofifia^ a writing, letter: bch) pram'^.] 

1. A graphic character representing a sound of 
the human voice. 

It la probable that the adoptloii of the Important step 
by which the advance waa made from Idecifcrama tfi pAo- 
iMwrama aroae out of the neoeaaity of expieaainK pntper 
namea. iaooe Tai/kr, The Alphalioi, I. ti. 

B. The record of sound produced by a phono- 
graph, or the sheet of tin-foil or cylinder of wax 
on which it is produced. 

There fi a l»rasa cylinder, on which the wax pkonogrann 
la placed. Nature, XXXIX. 108 . 

phonograi^ (f6'n$-gr&f), n, [as P. phono- 
graphy < Gr. sound, voice, + yph^iv, 

write.] 1. A typo or character for expressing 
a sound ; a character used in phonography. — 

2. A form of phonantograph, the invoutiou of 
Thomas A. Edison, by means of which sounds 
are made to produce on a register i>enniuic]it 
tracings, each having an individual character 
corresponding to the sound producing it. The 
sounds can be afterward reproduced from the 
register, in Ita original form It noimlata easenttally of 
a curved tub& one end of which ie fitted with a muutli- 

g eec, while tne other end (about two liichee In dlame- 
r) la doled with a dlaphra^ of axceedlngly thin metal. 





PhniHi(;raph (earlier ronii). 


Ooanected with the center of thla diaphragm la a atnil 
point, which, when the aoiinda are projected on the dlak 
from the mouthpiece^ vihratea liadcward and forward. 
This part of the apparatua ii aiijiiated to a cylinder which 
rotatoB on a boriiontal axia. On tlic aurfaoe uf the cylin< 
der ia cut a aplral groove, and on the axia tlioro la a aplral 
■crew of the same nitoh, which wtffka in a nut. When the 
iiiatniment ia ti> be naed. a piece of tiii-fuil la gummed 
round the cylinder, and the ated point ia adjnatcd ao aa 


. r by til 

work, a aeriea of amall liiarka will lie made <m the foil by 
the vibratofy movement of the atod point, ana theae mark- 
Inga will eadi have an individual character oorreapondlug 
to the variona aounda. The aouiida thus rcglatered are re- 
prodneed by pladng the diaphragm with Ita ated point in 
the aame poaftioii with reference to the tin-foil aa when the 
cylinder originally atarted. When the cylinder la rotated, 
the indentatUnia previouily made cauae the ated pdnt to 
rile or fan, or otherwiae vibrate^ aa they paaa under it, and 
the dhuduragm la oonaeqnently thrown into a atatc of vi> 
hratlon exactly correammdlng to that which produced the 
mai%inga, ana thna affeota the aunrounding air ao oa to 
produce aounda doady aimllar to thoae originally made 
by the voice. The reprodneed aound ia, however, more or 
leaa metalHo and naaal, and aome of the oonaonant^ aa « 



awu iveentar to rapiodHCcr. 


haa recentbr been improved 

form ahown in the aeeoiid out, in which the oylltider la 
driven by an deotrio cnirent from a battery, and the tin- 
fon la n^aeed by a cylinder of hard wax, which can Im 
tamed on to remove mark! and thna fitted to reglater other 
aounda -> a prooeaa that may be repeated many ttmea before 
the oylincier la rendered uadeaa. 
lAiOlUMnraph (fa'U 9 -gi 4 f), v. t, [< phonoffronh^ 
u.] To n^gistor or record by moans of the pho- 
nograph. * 

phonographer (fo-nog'ri^rar), w. [< phow}- 

graph, ^thoitograph-y. + 1 , thio who is 

vcnsMl in plioiiograpuy; a writer of phonogrii- 
pliy, or plioiiotio shoruuuid.— 2 . One who lim-s 
or who 18 Hkilltnl in the use of the phonogmi»h. 
pboiiograph-grapho]^oii8 (fd'n^-grikf-graf'v- 

fdii), n. H«*o graphoplume, 
idionograpblc (fa-no-graf'ik), a. [as F. photHh- 
grat^minv ; as phoMMjraph,])honftffraph-i/, + -iv, ] 

1. Poiiidiiiiig to or used in the writing or rep- 
resoiitaiioii of sound. 

Although otir own writing tins readied the aljiliahctJc 
aiage, yet we atlll coutltiuu ti» employ a omialderahlenum- 
tier of yhmutfiraphie uiid lih^igniphlc algiia 

tmae TVi^ir, The Alphabet, I. fl. 

2. Of, portahiiiig (.o, or of tho nature of pho- 
iiogntphy, or phonetic shorthand; made in or 
using jilioiietic sliorihand : as, a phonttgraphie 
note or i-eport; n phmiographie n<porter. — 8. 
Of or pertaining to the phonograph; produced 
by means of ilie phoiiogrtiiih. 

phonographical (fo-iio-gniPi-kid), a. [< pAo- 
nogi'aphio + -/i/.] Same h,h pltonojprapMe, 
phonograpbically ( fcVnti-graf 'i-kiU-i), adr. In 
a phonograpiiic luatiiier. (a) Aa regarda or liy meana 
uT phonography. (A) Aa regarda or by hiuana of iho pho- 
nograph. , 

j^onograj^Bt (fii-nog'rt^flst), n. [< pAcmo- 
firaph, phonoffraph-y, + -tsf.] A phonographer. 
pnonoghh]^ (f ()-uog'ra-i$ ), n, [ss: F. phonogrn- 
phiCfi Gr. soundl* voice, *f < y/id- 

write.] 1 . The science of sound-signs, ortho 
representiition of vocal sounds.— 2. The rep- 
reseiiialloii of words as they are pronounced; 
specifically, a system of phonetic writing in 
shorthand introduced by Isiiatt Pitman of iSith, 
England, in the j^car ia*17. Thcconaonuitsarer^ 

repreaent^ by duta and da^i«^ 'light or heavy, ly oom> 
blnatlona of tliem, and by ■nmll Hiiglea and atmildrcfea. In 
actual nae moat of ilic vowel-algna arc oiiiittod (though 
they may In many caaea Imi np|)n>xlinatdy iiidloatca by the 
puaitlon— alKive, on, or hdow the line - of tlie conaonantr 
atomX and Uie conaonant-atiMna, by hnlving, doubling, eta , 
arc madu to perform extra duty. To aecuro further brev- 
ity, variona arbitrary UhvIcvn art! oiiBib »yc<l. M r. Pitman's 
ayatera luMlieeti vnnoualy tiifNlifloil and Improved by hlm- 
■elf and othora in England and America. See ekorUumtL 

3. The construction and use of phonographs, 
and the recording of sound by moohaulcal 
means, with a view to its reproduction. 

pbonolita (f5'nc}-lit), n, [=r Ynphowdlihe ss Pg. 
phomUiUi; equiv. to cHuhsiomf; < Gr. soiinu, 
+ stone.] The name given by Kaaprotli 
to certain volcanic rtM^ks of exceedingly varia- 
ble and complex tdiarat^tor, but closely related 
to the trachytes, llie essential conatltuenta of pbo- 
nollteare aanidliie and noplielin, and amne authors restrict 
the name to rocks having this compoHitlon. Bocks ctm- 
talnlng aanidliie and leiieite are called by Hoaenhuach 
leueiU-ptumolitee, varieties of which paaa into or are closely 
allied with leudtophyro and leiicito-haiiait Noaeaii and 
hadyne are often preaeiit in rocks of tills class, and give 
names to'varietica known as luman-phumUle and haUyne- 
tihmuiUts, Anthora are by no meana agreed In opinion with 
regard to the clasilfloatioii of the many varietiea of nepli- 
ellii and louclte rocka, which frwiiiently paaa into each 
other by liiaonalhlo gi-adationa. Borioky makes eight di- 
vlaiona of the phonolitu family. With the caaentim con- 
■Utuenta of the various nhontditos are aaaoclatod many 
acceaaory miiierala, Mpecially magnetite, well aa olivin, 
apatite, lircon, eta Various seoittlc minerals are of fre- 
gnent ooonrrenoe In the phonolitea aa alteration nrodiicta 
l^onollte ia peculiarly a moilcm volcanic rock. Auvergne 
and Bohemia are localities in which it la found in various 
forma cbaraoteristlc of volcanic action. 
phonoUtio (fd-n^lit'ik), a. [< phondUte + 4c.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of phonolite ; 
composed of phonolite. 

pbonolofer (fy-nol'p-jdr). a. [< phanolog-y + 
-cfl .] Same as phonmogini, 
phomologiCti^onologieu (fd-n$-loJMk, -i-k^l), 
a. [as 8p. fomldgico as Pg. pkonologw; as 
phonology + 4c, -io-aL] Of or pertaining to 
phonology. 

phonotejically (fd-n^loj'l-kal-i), adv. Ill a 
phonolt^o manner: as regaras phonology. 
phonologM (fo-nor 5-jist). n. [ < phonology 4* 
4Bf.] (me who is versed in phonology. 

(fV-noFWD, H. [arP.oAowfl 

E Pg. pkanoiogia aa it. ftmoi 


< NL. *pkondtogia, < Or. fuvi, sound, voice, 4* 
speak: see •otogy,'] 1. The 
science or doctrine of the sounds uttered by 
the human voice, or used bi a particular lau- 
gimge; phoiiotics.— 2. That part of grammar 
wluch treats of pronunciation. Compare or- 
fAd/>W.— 8. The Hystem of sounds and of their 
combinatioiiH in a laiigiiiige. 

These oomimm cbnract eristics of the Semitic dphsheto 
consist in tliv direct ion of the writing, tlie shaeiioc of tame 
vowela the unique vhinuilttffjf, tho iiiimtmr, the namea 
and the onler of the let t ern. 

Imuu' Tn}ibiT, Tlio Alphabet, 1. lAO. 

l^onomania (foii.o.iiia'iii.|{.), h, [< Gr. 

slaughter, murder, kilVnig, 4- fiavia, iniulueHS.j 
A mania for iiiunler or killing, 
phonometer (fo-noni'e-ter), H. [s F. phonomd- 
irc SB Pg. ptunioMvtro, < Gr. sound, voice, 
4- pirpov, measure.] An inst rumen t for ex- 
p4*rimcntal1y determining and exliiblting the 
number of vibrations of a sonorous body (as a 
Hiring or tuning-fork) in a unit, of time. tIic 


aimplcat form ctunpriMw apiHimtiis for niiiformly moving 
A paper tape cunitid wltli lampblHck. In oontsr.L wiiii n 
delicate tracing-point fixid to the 


} tracing-point fixid to the vilmillng iMsiy. By this 
means an undulailng curve is traml having a lengifi c<»r- 
ruapoiiding hi the time of ita motion. Tlie iiiinilier of nii- 
diilationa in the curve la alao tlio niiniber of vilmiliona 
made liy the soiindtiig atrliig or fork. By tlio sulMtltiition 
of aeiiHltiMal paper for the Idaiikeniil tape, and a small 
niimir for tlie tmcing-poiiit, pemiaiieiil photograiilitu 
traclnga of siieli eiirvea can 1 k‘ nuitlu. Hen hamrt'a irtufei 
(under trArrl), and siren, and comimru pk/mmUtturaph. 

phonomotor (f6-u(i-md'tor)i O. [< Gr. tpart/, 

sound, voice, 4- L. mofor, mover: see motor,} 
An instrument by which llie energy of soiitid- 
waves, as those jirmhiced by the liiiman voice, 
may be made t^i iK.trfonn nit'chanicMil work. 
Hiicn an liiatrument iiiveiitetl liy Kdisoii has n iiioutliiilwe 
like that of a phonograph, and a diuphiagni the vniralloii 
of which, transmitted by means of a iiuwl, tmuses a small 
wheel to revolve. Vomptao ptumumnite. 

phonophore (fd'no-for), n, [< NI 4 . phompho- 
rf/x, < Gr. ^vfi, sound, voice, 4- licaring, 
< =s K. /ifvirl,] 1, An auditory ossicle; 

one of the phonophori. (hnvit, — 2. An appa- 
ratus by meuJiH of which telephonic communi- 
cation may maintaiited over a telegraph- 
line without interfering with its use in tlie or- 
dinary way. Tlin principal ftmturo of the liistnimcnt 
coiislsta In the urrHiigunieiil of two a Ires of eoiiaiduralilu 
length, wound in close pnixiniity to iiiit completely iiiau- 
IhUmI from wicli otlier, wlilcli tui^bur act as a coiiaeiiscr. 
Also called phinutpvrr. 

plionoplioii (fo-liof'o-ri), M. pL [Nli., 111. of 
phouojihoruti : phomtphorv,} The aiuiitury 

OHsiclOM, or oHsicula aiiditus, of Mammalhi, cof- 
lecti velv considered as bones Hubservieiit to the 
office of hearing, t'ornn, Ainer. Jour. Otology, 
IV. 19. See cut under tympuniv., 
phonoj^orollB (frMiof'o-rus), a, [As phono- 
vhorv 4- Conveying sound ; liaving tho 

function of the phoiiopliori. i'oovH, 
phonoplez (fd'iio-pleks), n. |NL., < Gr. 
HoumlT voice, 4- ifXi.ai^, a twistiod mpe, < aAitoiv, 
twist.] A sysbnn of duplexing on bdegrapli- 
lines by tho use of condensers and tho tedo- 

S ^ouo as a rt^colver, devised by kklison. 

onopore (fd'no-iK>r), n. [< Gr. ^env/, soiiiid, 
’voice, •¥^n6ptn;, a ineuns of passing: seo p^m•^,i 
Same as phoiKt^ihorv, 2. 

phonoponc (fo-nr»-por'ik), n. [■< photimtort; 4- 
•fc.] Of or pertaining to, orinode by, tiio jdio- 
jiopore. Khririr /{n\ (Amer.), XI V. (i. 

phonorganon. phonorgannm (fo-n^rWuon, 
-nnm), «. [Nlj., < Gr. ^iv/, souful, voice, 4- 
bpyaiMiv, an iiisiniment: hhi orgtw^,] An in- 
strument for imitating vocal sounds or speech ; 
a Bpcaking-machiiic. 

phonoscope (fo'no-skdp), n. [< Or. sound, 
voice, 4- aaoTrav, view.] 1, A inachiiio for re- 
cording music ns it is jihiyiMl or sung, or for 
testing tho quality of strings for musical in- 
struments. — 2. Kamo as wurophonc. 
phonotelenieter (fo-no-te-lom'c-tr^r), n. [< Gr. 

sound, voice, 4- ‘rvAf, far’, 4- phftov, mea- 
sure.] An instruiiiont for detenniniug dis- 
tances by ineaiiH of tlie velocity with which 
sound is transmitted. 

phenotype (fd'no-tlp), n. [< Gr. sound, 
voice, 4* riVrif, marie, type: see type,} A jqrs- 
tem of expression which provides a distinct 
character for every distinct sound of speech; 
a phonetic alphalmt, or writing or printiiig in 
phonetic characters. 

pnimotynic (fd-uo-tip'ik), a. [< phonotype 4- 
4c.] of ir p<^rt aihing to plionotypy : as, a pko- 
notypie nlphnhot] phonoiyjnc ymiirig or 


(fd-n 9 -tip'l-kftl), o. 
' '^/.] Same as 2 »^onoiypic, 


print- 
liphOHO- 


plumofefploilljr 

pluniOtfpieftll^ ado. A<i- 

cording to or m rogardu phonotjn[>y; in pho- 
notypic elmraotorM. Early £Sig. Pronun- 

ciation, IV. 1182. 

I^honotyplst (f? 'n<ViI-pi«t), ». [< pkonotjfjh-y + 
-<««.] An advocate of phoiiotypy; one who 
praetiaeH phoiintypy. 

phonotypy ». [< Gr. aound, 

voice, 4* rLnvCt mark, typo: see fy/M.] A 


methfNl of ropretHoniing each of the sounds of ***** 

H^oeh l>y ft dfHfciuot printed ebaMcter or letter; ptonmiM (ffh-rd'tiM). n. [NL., < Or. doputvlc, of 
nnonotic printing. I^hoionooH. K Phoroneue, a king of Ar- 

AgorJu«ofO^%mi,typicalofthefam. 

[NIj, fl^treille, 170d), < Or. f]y Phnronitlfff. ilK^bMveacirolfttoflongtentMnilBr 
iMjft ring, currying, < Hmv ss h. //eor ^ . ] In AppondRaM boiuim) ili« nt<mth. ckMe to whloh tho unu Im 
outom.f tJie typical genus of rhoHdm^ containing niUmteil. A pwiiiJt»h«niHl ny ap<^th«^flufd <■ 

many Biimll active flies whoso habits arc those 
of seaven^rs or, rarely, of paroHites. They 
feed usually on fungi and decaying vegetation. 

AlsociillcHlAodn. 

Phoradendron ffo-riwleii'dron), w. [NL. (Nut- phoronomiat (for-o-nd'mi-S),fi. [NL.; soep/m 
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p{hoqpliid«(<M'iid + 

A eombilwtioii of pKonitionis witb o 
stawle element: ea, jikemMaoot nonorooppm. 
i:;ui;<re^iod/tu- 6 .ik. pillOfl]liM(foa'ibi),ti. [<pAoq>*(orff«)4-4iM*.] 

.te«fe<i variety, vtijiuble /or Uwn Same as photphureied hydrogen (wnidh see, 

atiiler phoophweted). _ 

'fit), ». [«■ P. pboepUte m Bp. 
phoopMto; as pka^Corus) 4 
of phosphorons acid, 
ite (fos-f^kal'slt), < 



Me. Dnder 

timatJfnl t j- 

deoomtlon. The fither varleUwi ere oultliri^ ileo tor 
their he«ut/. and eepociaUf ftar Uiolr filler— Ue rtronirart 
vogeUhle flher kwmii. lot* plMiti aro rahi^ flnom the 
divided rofiU or from aeetia, and are liardy to Bniftond. 
The Sher li now aold for tnaking cordage. ]^r, eto., and 
ilio Icavea iu cordage when Mmply tom into 



ek^uis.] ilydrous'phoB^aie of 


■aid to coiiUtln nt«l ofirnuaclea The emhryo fai nuaoCroobal, 
hill haa alao two ciliated liaiid^ one aitmnd the anui. the 
other tx^hiiid the moiitli. tlie latter being produced into a 
fringe of iiumeroiia ientaculitorm lohc% to which atate it 
la the aoKialliMl nrtinairoeha. 


tall, 1848), ho called mh liclngjianisitic on trecH: 
< Ur. (ss L. /ur)f a tliif^f, 4- d/wJ/an*, a trcc. j 
A geuiiM of apctuloiis plants, the American 
mirtlotocH, of Inc order i-oranthnora! and tribe 


ronomy.'i 


Hnmc an phorommiee, 

n, [< phormitm^y 


+ -?fw.] That branch of moebanios which treat s 

of iKslicH in motiouj kinematics; the purely 

Ftsdfig?, characttTixod hy the cr<M.*t authors siil)- geometrical thfiory of motion, 
sessile oil the hoMc of tho oalyx-lolies, vf^rti- pn^nomy (fy-ron' 9 -mi), n. [sa P.p/iorowo- 
catly two-ccllod ami ojieiiiiig by a longitudinal w>»e, < NL. phoronomia^^ < Or. 0 ofNi, motion (< 


silt. The so apeefea are all Ameiicaii, widely acatbired 
through the warimir ntgluna, uatciidiiig Into the l!iilte<l 



w%c^ \ a^iJ. jrnffnmvmtUf x vwk. uiuwoii V' 

t 'fmVf carry), + < vdftof^ law; see wowm^.] 

. Hfiirie as phttrouomieg, 

MaiUr, nuantltatively defined, ia "tlio moveable in 
a]iaco.‘* In tlila point of view it la the olijcot of a acleiice 


\ Pho^ore m Bp. 
Phosphor 

(in'def. 2 , S’, photmhvre ss Sp. fdmro aa Fg* 
pho«phoromilt,fwi/t»-o ss Dan. Sw./of/br, <NL. 
phiMphonio, phosphorus), < L. Pho^hhruBf < Gr. 
iuo^Zpoc, Lucifer, tho morning star. < 
bringing light, < contr. of 0 aof, light (< ^iv, 
shine : seepkoscl), + -^opoc, < ^pe^Mwing, «b E. 
henri. Cf.thoequiv./ra^er.] 1. The morning 
star, or Lucifer; the planet Venus, when it pre- 
cedes the sun aud shines in the morning. 

They aaw this PAomhor'i Infant-light, and knew 
It bravely uahor'd in a Sun aa New. 

Cawley, Davideia, II. 

Bright Phtagahor, fresher for tho night, 
thee the world'a great work is heud 
Beginning. Tmnymm, in Memoriam, oxxL 

Sf. [!.<;.] Phosphorus. 

Of lambent fiamo you have whole sheets in a handful of 
pkotphar. AdMem. 


.eii waaan iraauiv iM waow aw iw wfiw varji^w as wwaviiw «_ m a. em 3 mm m m « a w 

wuiiiaycall/'A/irDnMiig. ilL Olaird; Milloa. of Kaiit, p. 4HH. J^OS^OratO (fos'f^rat), O. t.; pret. and pp. 


2. The inforenco of force from motion, 
phoroscope (for' 9 -skdp), n. [< Gr. ^opcL mo- 
tion ( < sax K. bearl ), + etantnv, view, j An 

iiiHt rii incut for producing at adistaDce,by moans 
of chudi'ici tv,acupyof an image as aphoUigraph. 
jdiosgen, pnoigane (fosV ‘ 

phOsghutesVg 

of i^oCt light, 


pho^koraUsd, ppr. phosphorating. \<.phosphoruH 
+ To oombino or imi>regnate with 


phosphoins.— 


___ Jtsd oil. Bee og. 
(fos'for-bron*),n. Heeltronse. 


, .j«n),n. [a P. 
Irreg. < Gr. contr. 


phospbor-coppet (fos'for-kop'dr), n, A com- 
bination of pbOHpnoruH with cojmer, prepartMl 


by tlie reduction of phosphate of copper ii\ a 
m^phite crucible, or ui some other similar w, ay, 
fur use in making phosphor-brouso. 


Aiiiericuti MtatleUie {l*horud<iHitran Jlavf»ctH*\. 
a, Itraiich witli tli«' tiialo lufliirew^nce | b. Iviiturh with the hrait. 

HtatM to New Jersey, and eapeulally found In the wernt, and 


mera^ fluweni In aevoral or many rowa., I'. ^luMMetw ex 
teiida north to New Jersey, on various treea, eapeulalb' fho 
aoiir-gum {Uyma and ia often doatruotive to the 

trfx% as III eaiMMi of growth 011 elmi, hfekorlea, and wild 
chonioa. ( 8 oe wiAUUe, ^) It la used hb a auliatitiite for 
the Kurojiean nilatleitie. 

phoranthlum (fo-ran'thi-uin), s. ; j> 1 . phoran* 
thin (-fi). fNL.,‘< Gr. bearing (< ss 
K. /wv«*l),+ AiY/fif, flower.] 
mvfhiuM: 


protluoiug: see •gen.'l 

CiirtKinyl t-I.lorid a giui firmed by the X.T, *■”. P?"” 

mdion of liftht on a mlxtnre of oaibonle oxtd WWapOOWOllBt (fo»-f6 

.mdchlorin. Below 800. Hi. a eolorlew fluid prot. and ;pp, 

«t + -tte 2 ,] phosphoresced, ppv. fhosphoreseinp, [< p" 


^ \hor + 
*mHhnt. 


and carbii phosphoniH, Wex- 


with a HiilTocatiiig odor, 
ihosgenite (fos'Jon-Xt), n. [< phiMi 
A Ttuneriil consisting of the emorid 

...u «,«..« ... w.^ w,w.a. buto of loftd. It ocouTs In white or yellowish Tihoimhftw»«ft«iit liirht 

BonUiwaftl Into the ArgeiitliieBejiiitillo. They are shrubby tetragonal crystals having an adamantine lUB- :?/ * r 

yellowlah-groeti imraaltei^ generally with nhuiidiuit short ter. Also odled corneous lead. pnpBpaOWSOWlce (fOBjfo-reB gns), n, [s 

muclidoIntiHl hmnehea, fiaioimoBile Uilcklali leaves, and m V tihnmnhnin — Ky» “ — — ' — 

phhn'us) + -gfcl.j 1. A salt of pbospboric 
aciu.^2. A name givon to various mineral de- 
jiosits which consist, largely of calcium or iron 
and alumina phosphates, and are used in the 
inanufoctiiro of commoroial fertilizers — mos- 
nhate of iron, a native blue oober, in eolor alinUar to tlie 
111 Inti HomH nu rli. hues of ultramarine ash, but more dull. 

^'i phospluited (foB'fa-ted), o. K pkmnhate + 

•cffJ.J AB, phosphated aejiosits. 



[xs F. phosphatique ; 
„ _ the imturo of or eon- 

-Ida*.] A family of tjyc.loniplums iHptct a, found- ^ ^ 

od on the gen ns i /mm. They are aiunll, nearly which nutritive aalts which liave Iweii removed with tho 
naked htiiiinhack fliea with one- or two<joliited antenna', 
and largo wings with two atroiig veina and from throe to 
five weak cross-veins, lliey arc everywhere niinieroiis, 

and feed In the lar\*Hl state on all sorts of demlaiiiiiial and 

vtgetahle inattors, seldom attacking living Inscuta and which cvtiicos ftsell hi pho«nlwtttria.--Pli01]^tlO ttod- 
thus booonilng inuiuitea' UlML concretions and nodntea of phosphato of lime, now 

l^onninx (f6r'mingk8),w. [Nl^., < Gr. , IwgeV used for aitWolal n^ur^ 

a kliul of lyre, }>orhapM < euiTy, r= K. Itenr ^ , idlOBphatisatioil (fos^ff^ti^ shun), w . [< nhos~ 

08 Indug a portnblo lyre.] An ancient Greek pA/fb-r + -/r/m«.] Converriou into a phosphate, 
st viiigtHT musical iiiHtrunicnt ; a citlmra or lyre. J>jf b phosphiitic conditton. Jmtr . Gmlogist, 1 . 

250. 


phatio tUatheids, in mad., tho condition of the system 
' ' * evinces Itself i 


hibiting a faint light without setisiblo li||sat; 
;ivu out a phosphoresoent light. 
.-lOBiduxmbeiloe (fos-fo-reB'gn „ 
phosjfhorescence as Hp.fOHfor€seeHcia ae Pg. pit 
pihofcscenda ss It. fi^tforescenza ; as phm 
resceni!) + -ce.] The state or character of 
ing phosphorescent; the property which oertih 
bodies possess of becoming luminous witht 1 
undergoing combustion, rhosphorescenoe is soili 
times a chemical, sometimes a physical action. W1 hen 
ohrauical. It consists essentially in riow oxidation attondled 
with ovoiiition of light, aa in the eaae of phoaphoTLva 
When physical, It consists in the crmtiiiuatlon of the mif 'r 
lecular vlbratiuiis oHUsiiig the emission of light after tho < 
iKidy has oeased to be exposed to the llglit-radiatlon (or, 
more Miierally, radiant vneigy) to whicli this motion Is 
duo; this Is seen In tho case of toe diamond, i-hlorophane, 
■ngar, Imriiini and calcium sulphida, and many other snb- 
stanecs. Fhnaphureacence is also produced to some oiys* 
tala (diamond, oalulte^ etc.) by exposnre to the electrical 
diacliargo in a vacauni-iubo. The phosphoreacence of the 
sea is produced by the scIntUlutfng or phosphorescent 
Ihrht emitted from the bodies of certain marine animals. 
Hie luminosity of plants is a «wndltloii under which cer- 
tain plant! (always, sr* far as now known, ThaUophyted 
evolve light, The so-called luminosity or imosphoreacence 
of deca^ng winmI Is due to the presoiice of the mycelinm 
of AgtmeuM vuHaw. Other Insninous fungi are itoorfevt 
almtnut, A. tCneM, A, tweUtvs, and A. Qomseri. various 
nlgn and diiooms alao exhibit this phenomenon. See cut 
under NaetUuoa. 


kcitharaorlyrc. 

We beat tlie phonMim till w'c hurt our tlinmli^ 

As It still ignorant of coniiterpolnt. 

Jim. Bratmitifl. Aurora Tjeigli, I. 

Phorminm (f5r'itii-um), n, [NJj. (iT. and G. 
Forster, 177(i), < Gr. a plnnt, a kind of 

sage. Of. Gr. dim. of $oppoc, a basket, 

mat, < i^pftv ss K henr^,] A gtums of liliaceous 
plants 01 the tribe Hemv- 
roenllesp, characterized by 
the turbinate form of the 
perianth above its short 
tube, with three lanceo- 
late ert^ct sepals and three 
thinner )K*tals slightly 
Mircadiiig at the apex. 

The 2 species, with several va- 
rieties, arc imtivos of New Bea- 
laiid and Norfolk Island. They 
arc perennials, forming large 
tufts, with rigid two-ranked 
sword-shaped radical 


idiosphatize (fos'fft-tiz), c, 

' ‘'zid,jppr. phtmphaHi 
1 . reduce to the 


ph4Mphntiz4d,vpr. phmpkaHffing. . . 

“ ‘ fortn of a phos- 



New ZMiMuf Flax (/*A#r- 
Mufas* ttna* tMipiiftmfa). 


iesa 8 ca|»e branohlng at the summl 


. They 
iltiWlta 


erect variegated 


- * - ^ [< phutphnfe 

4 ./ir.] - ‘ “ 

plirtto. 

Ill 
loaai 
ohUterai 

2. To treat with phosphates, aa with jdiosphatic 
medicines or fertilizing tdioaphates. 
phon^torla (fos-fft-tS'H-ft), a. [NL., < pkos- 
phatc + (Jlr. ohpov, urine.] Tlie x>resence of an 
oxoosaive quantity of ^oa^atea in the urine. 
l^lOBplltna (f os'ffln), ». [bxF. phosphine; irreg. 
< Or. light, 4- ^^vetv, show.] Inmi- 
nouB ima^ produced by preasinff the eyeball 
with tho linger or otherwise. It is due to the 
direct mechanical stimulation of the retina. 

Prcaa the flnoer into the intemal eomer of the m: 
you pereelve a hrilliaut colored speetnitn to the Asia of 
view on the oppoalte or estemal side. . . • The colored 
speetra have been called j ^bogp ewm. ieOMili^Bialitp.a7. 


What is correotly termed nAeqAorMMnes has nothing 
to do with phosphomo, but It is merely a apedeS of flno- 
resconce. Tau, Light, 1 104. 

phoaphoreBCeilt (fos-f$-ros'$Tit), a. and a. [m 
t,; pwt. and pp. V.phosphttrciM^tss&p.fosforcscentrsBFg.pki^ 
phorescente ss It. fiu^oresccHle ; ea phosphor 4- 
^■cscent. Cf. phosphoresce.'] 1. a. Btiining with 
a faint light or luminosity like that of phos- 
phorus; luminous without sensible lieat. Vari- 
ous animals are phoqdioreaoent ; aa among Intusoriana 


the iioctlluoas (see out under NoeCmwa); among polyps, 
certain sea-pena (Panmahda phamSawa, tot example); 
among Inseota tho gtow-worm ana other beetles 01 the 
family Lampyridm (see onta under ArtSy, Lampyris, and 
UyiintMS^ and many hugs of the (amilynK^yor/rfsi 
(see out under lanJsmJbf)-, among aoddlana the pyro- 
Bomea or firdbodisB ; aua some llihea. A nnmber of min- 
eral sabstanoes exhibit a similar proper t y after havtog 
been exposed to a briaht light thongn from a diffeient 
cause, aa ealeinm chlorid, anhydrous oalctum nitrate, the 
■nlphidi of herinm, atrontium, ealeinm (lamlnoua patotk 
the diamonA aome vaiietlei of flaorwspar. apaUtaherax, 
and many other subataaosa. Borne ndnerslhodlea become 
phoephoveseentwhen strongly heated, as a pieee el Ume. 
Bm j>heqi ky BSwnM,~yiiog^ ttHl, pibrii 

'VISlL eto. Bee the no ffn s. 

ft. A Bubstuice having the property of 

phosphoreBoenee, or luminomty without heat. 




Bd te u M MQittlMt am 

attS tiM fliaiUA al tha tonq^^ 
ata jpNQirad. 

I jriv*f mCmt.. xxvhl 428. 

^ pbiNq^hoNMed (fos'ff-iet-ed), 

a. Mi»6 as 
|ilioa|8|loric(fts-for'ik),a. [bF. pAospAori^ 
»Sp./o«A^HM> n Pf. ph^Karieo b 
eo; as pkaq^k^ + Fertainiiig to, obtain- 
ed from, or resembling phosphoms; phospho- 
resoent. . 

How the Hi lake ahlnaa ajpMpSoHis aaai, 

And tba big rain oonea danolDg to the earth I 

JS^nm, CblldeHar(d4, III. 98. 

The nnaoen flgara . • • had oaoaod to be thrown open 
the gram of aumankliid; andftom eaoh lamed the fbint 
pko^pkork radlanoe of deeajr. Poe, Talaa L m 

COMlal ahondio^ add.,. See 
add, PH^4 (aometlmea called eethaptuMpkarte add In 
oontradlitlnotlon to wn hw d cq d n rto add% an add uaneUy 
obtained Iqr deoompodng iKine^, which oonalata chiefly 
of caldnm phoaphata with aulphorlo add, and aeparat< 
Ing from foreign mattera the phoaphorlo add thua libe^ 
ated. ItlBalaoprodaoedbytbeondatlonof phoapboroua 
add, by oiidlilng red phoaphoma with nitric add. by the 
deoompodtion of apatite and other native idioaphataa, and 
In varlona other waya. It la a cdorleaa odorleaa ayrup^ 
wlthanlntenaelyaonr taate. It la trlbaaio^ lormlug three 
dlatlnct daaaea of metallic aalta. The three atoina of hy- 
drogen may In like manner be replaced by alcohol real- 
oda. forming add and nentral ethen. Fhoaphorlo add la 
naed In medldne aa a tonic. 

J^OSJ^orical (fos-for'i-kal), a. [< pkoap^AtrUi 
+ -m.] Phosphoric. 

I^OBpnoridrOias (fos^for-i-dra^sis), n. [NL., < 
phohhorus (seo Phoythary + Gr. Idpuetc, sweat : 
seo nidrtfHs,} Luminous sweat, sometimes seen 
in the last stages of phthisis. Laneet. 
PhOfJ^horist (ros'f$-nst), n. [< Ph^phorttSf” 
a Swedish periodical which was the organ of 
this movement.] In Swedish literary hist, one 
of a class of poets and writers of romantic and 
idealistic tendencies who flourished about the 
begiiining of the nineteenth oontuiy. 

Among the PhoephorUte, Atterbom waa thoman of moat 
genloa. Bneye. BriL, XXTI. 7fi7. 

l^osifliorlta (fos'fp-rit), a. [a F. phosphorite s 
Bp.fosforita » ‘P^,phomhorita; aapho^hor 4* 
-ffos.] A name applied originalljr to a massive 
varietyof apatite, out now used to embrac^e the 
more or loss impure earthy to compact calcium 
phosphate whimi forms Beds of considerable 
maepitude in some localities (Estremadura in 
Bp^, Bohemia, etc.), and is of much economic 
importance. 

piboindiorlse (fos^fy-rls)* t; pret. and pp. 
phoSphorige^ ppr. phosphorising, [ss F. phos- 
phonser as Pg. phosphorisar ; as phosphor + 
-frre.] To combine or impregnate with phos- 
nhorus. 

piiosifliorogenic (fos^f(^r 9 -jen'ik), a. [< NIj. 
pho^horus, phoc^orus, + Gr. -yewfiif, produ- 
cing: seo -^.] Producing phosphorescence : 
specifloally noting those rays of the spectrum 
which possess the property of continuing the 
phosphorescence ox certain substances previ- 
ously excited by exposure to light. 

OlsM Is only leas perfectly permosblo than rock-crystal 
to the phoepMrogemo rays thst aocoropany the luminous 
ones. Miller, Slem. of Chem., 1 112. 

iphosi^orograph (fos-for'p-fl^f), n. [< NL. 
phosphorus, phosphorus, + Gr. yp&^iv^ write.] 
A representation, as of the solar spectinm, ob- 
tains bv phoBidiorescence, as byprojeotingit 
upon a phosphoresoent substance like luminous 
paint: In this wav an impression of the invis- 
ible infra-red part of the spectrum is obtained. 

J. W. Draper has obtsluod what he calls s vkoeplumh 
grofk of the Bdar spectrum, and has compsrea it with a 
photograph of the same speotnim. 

Quoted In iBittAaofi<sn Report, 1881, ii. 808. 

rtlOdphorograplllo (fos^fd-ro-graf'lk), a. [< 
phosphorograph + -t'o.] Of or pertaining to 
phoi^orography. 

Pheepherograpilde studios for the photograidilo repro- 
duction of we stars. eiMure, XXXin. 43L 

tfbuiq^lioirogra]^ (fos-f^-rog'rj^fl), a. [< NL. 
vmsphorus^ phosphorus, + Gr. ypo^v^ write.] 
The art, method, etc., of making phosphoro- 
graphs. 

N. Ch. V. ganger brought before file Aeademy of Bdenoes 
on August SOth a piper entitled **Phoepka r ogr ap kif applied 
to tlM Photograp^^ the tavlafolar 

Atkenesmu, Ho. 8078^ p. 878. 

Pliotipliarogoope (fos^fv-rf-skdp), a. r» F. 
WosphoTOsoope, < nL. phosphorus^ phosphorus, 
^ Or. osowefo, behold.] 1. An instrument for 
measuring the duration of evanescentphoqsho- 
reaoence m different substanoes. it consists of a 
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podta ddae that the sn b sta no e plaosd within It Isattsr. 
natsly s gp oisd to a U|d>l placed ibehfaid the disk and to 
thosgre. 

H. E. Beeqnwel has shown eiperlmentally by hts beau- 
tiful pjtajpAorosBMi the flnltenew of dniatlonof the omls- 
Biou of light In we case of solids In which It was so brief 
that Its emission was described as ** fluorescence.** 

SMue, Light, p. IfiU 

8. A philosophical toy consisting of glass 
tubes containing different phosphorescent sub- 
stances and arrangecl in a Dox. Whim exposed to 
sunlight or strong artiflelal light and afterward nut in a 
dark place, the tubes glow with lights of different colors. 

Alumina, . . . glowing with a rioh red colour In the 
pkoeiOummoope. Qorim, Sleot and Mag., II. 110. 

lAon^oroUB (f 08 'f$-ru 8 ), a. [b F. photgtho- 
reux as Bp. it, fotforoso » Pg. phosphoroso: as 
phosphm* + -o«8.] Pertaining to, obtained 
contaiitlng phosphorus.— Riogphiirons 

.. ifwateroii 
thoiphunis 
lorous acid 

exists usually in Uie form of a thiok nnciystalllaable syrup, 
but it may also l>e ulitalned crystallised. This sold Is ell- 
basics foniiiiig two series of metslllo salts, named respec- 
tivefr nsttfral and oefd jAospMlB— PhOflAloroa^ aiwy- 
dxld, P9O3. a soft, whitk readily volatile jMwder prepare] 
by bnrmng idmaphoras in a llmitetl suppfr of air. 
iflioaphomria (fos-f^rd'ri-[l), n. [NL., < phos- 
phorus, phospliorus, + Gr. oipov, urine.] 1. 
Phosphaturia. — 2. l*hoturia. 
ifllOSpnonui (f f o-ms), n. [Ij. (in def . 2 NL. ), < 
Gr. 9oo^iM)c, Lucifer : sec Phitsphor,'] 1 . [mp.] 
The morning star; Phosphor. 

John HspUst waa that Phoephorue or morning star, to 
signify tho sun's approaching. 

lito. 2*. Adame, Worfci^ III. 224. 

2. Chemical symbol, P; atomic weight, 31; 
specific gravity, 1.826. A solid non-metal- 
I 10 combustible substance, hitherto undccom- 
posed, not found by itself in nature, but occur- 
ring chiefly in combination witli oxygen, cal- 
cium, and magnesium, it is widely distribute, be- 
ing an csioiiibd ooiiatltuent of all plants and of the bony 
tlisno of animsla It was originally obtained from urine ; 
bnt It la now msnnfaotnred from bone^ which consist In 
large part of calcium pliuaphate. Oummoii phosphorus^ 
when pure^ Is semi-inuiaparoni and colorless. At oomtnoii 
temperatures It Is a soft solid, easily cut with a knife, the 
cut surface having a waxy luster; at 108* F. it fnaes^ and 
at 660* la oonverteii into va|>or. It is soluble, by the aid of 
heat, In naphtha, in fixed and volatile oils, and in sulphur 
ohlorld. carlKin dlsulphld, and phosphorus sulphliL It Is 
ezceodingly Inflammable. Exposeil to the air at common 
tomperatiiroi^ It undeigoea slow oonibiistlou, emits a white 
vapor of a peonllar garlic odor, and appears luminous In 
tlie dark. A voy slight degree of heat is suAcient to In- 
flame It In the open air. Gentle pressure between the fln- 
gon^ f ricUoii, or a temperature not much above Its point of 
fusion kindles It readily. 1 1 hums rapidly even hi the air, 
emitting a splendid white light, and causing Intense heat 
Its oombustlon la far more rapid in oxygen gaa and the 
The produot of the perfect oombns- 




gM SO prepared is spontaneouMy Inflammahta owing to the 


i) prepared is spomaneon8lylnflammahl& owing t . 
presence of traces of vapor of a Itquid hydrid of pluis- 
phiirus, and during its romhnstlon there are formed water 
and phosiihoiio acid. The pun' gas, while 
hie, diHM not Inflame spout anviHiiily ; it Is 0 


while very oombustl- 
oblqrlm, Is very 


me, UiHM not Inflame spout anviHisly ; It Is omorleas, Is very 
iMdsonoiis, and has a tflugnstlng smell, resembling thst of 
aoeaylng fish. When mixed with air or oxygen gas It ex- 
plodes at a femperaturo of 800* F. It is produced by the de- 
comiKwIUuii of animal sii bstancos. When tills gas u cooled 
below seni (4\) It deposits a llutild, hydrogen phosphide; 
the gaseous phitsplifde nMiinliilng is no longer spuiitsiie- 
ously Inflammable. Also called jAoQAfiw. 

photalgla {f^urji-ii ), ». f nl.,< Gp. (fur-), 
light, + o/yof, piiiii. J Piiiii nriHiiig from light. 
photajititypUDater (f6-taii-tjt-t-l>im'e-t.^r), n. 
[NL., < Gp. fibg (^r-), light, + «vr/ri»7r«i*, coppc- 
snoTiding (seo auHtyiw), 4* fti rfew, measure.] A 
elieraical aittiiioiiieter prupoHod liy Miireband, 
consisting of a Roluiioii of iM*p(di1nri«l of irou 
and oxalic ocid in water, when it is exposed to the 



light far more vivid, 
tlonofr ’ '' 

solid wl 
scid (which 

made to combine with most of tlio metals* fonning caim- 
pounds called phou^tee: when dissolved In fat oils It 
forms a solution which Is lundnous In the dark. It Is chief- 
ly used In the preparation of luolfcr matches, and In the 
preparation of phosphorio acid. It Is used to some extent 
In medicine In iiorvons affection^ but Is virulently poison- 
ous except III very minute doses. Pliospliorua presents a 
good example of allotropy. In that It can lie exhibiUid in at 
least one other form, known aa rrd or amorphoiu phoepho- 
rue, presenting completely dilfurcui propenlos from com- 
mon pbosphorua This variety Is produced by keeping 


photicfl ( . 

-few.] Tho 8(ficnco of light. 

Phtmnia (fy-tiu'idl), w. [NL. (Tiiiidloy, 1821), 
so called with pef. to tho coriaci'oiis and Hhiuiiig 
ovopgrocii loaves aud white tiowors; < Gr. ipu- 
TFivoc, shitiiiig, bright, < h^bt.] A 

giMiiis of rosacoouR shrubs and trees, of tho 
tribti PomcK, known by tho evergreon leaves 
and one- ta flvo-colled berry-Hko junno, with 
thin partitions. There are about 80 species, natives 
of Japan, China, and tho inuuntalns of India, amt one of 
t.Mlfornia. They bugr alternate undivided loaves, often 
with leaf-llko stipiilos, and -usually wlilto flowers In ter- 
minal corymbs or panicles. Tlie ovoid juicy fnilt Is 
crowned by the five ovate calyx-lolsis, and Is aonicilmes 
edible. P. emrvlata and Ita vaiictlea (often wrongly 
callufi Crateeinte pMtra) are the (Thlneau hawthorn, and P. 
arhtiiiftdia Is I liu 1 'nltfondan May-bush of ornamental lawn 
cultivation; both arc hanly evergreens, growing to a 
height of ID feet. Tlie bark of P. tlahia is used In Nepal 
to dye soiirlot. /*. Jafemioa yields a small scarlet fruit 
eaten by the Japanese, and Is planted for oniament. See 
lOftMl. 

Photilllan (fo-iia'i-aii), n. [< LL. PhoHiiianus, 
au adhert'ot* of Photiuus, < PhoHnus, < Gr. <hj- 
Ttivde, Photiuus (SCO dof.), < furetifdg, shilling, 
bright, < fug (fur-), light.] Otic of a scct^is- 
ciples of Photiuus, a bishop of Hinidiim iu Pnn- 
nonia in the fourth ceiiiury. Pliotinns denitxl 
Christ’s essciitJal divinity, and believed that Ills moral 
character developed from nninan to divine. 

Photinianism (fo-tiu'i-au-ixiu), n. [< PhtdisUm 
4* -isfih'i Tho system of doctritio held by Pho- 
tlnus. 

photo (ffi'to), n, A colloquial abbreviation of 
photograph, 

pnotobiotic (frVto-bl-ot'ik), a. [< Gr. (fur-), 
light, 4- jifurtKAg, liolonging to life.] Living 
habitually in tho light : said of a class of plant- 
cells. 

photocampsiB (fd-to-kamp'sls), it. [NL., < Gr. 
fug (fur-), contr. of fdug, light (< daetv, shine : see 
phased), 4" sAft^iig, bemditig, < KAfiirTr.iv, bond.] 
Befractioii of light. Thtmas, Med. Diet, 
photochemical ( f O-t r>-k('m ' i-kal), a. l<Qr,fug 

(fur-), light, 4- K. rhemioal.'} ’*Of or pertaining 
to the chemical action of light. 

l^OtochemiBt (fd-to-kem'ist), n, K Gr. fug 
(fur-), light, 4- E. rhemist,’] One who is versed 
in photochemistry. 


oommou phosphorus for a long time slightly below tho . . 

boOlng-polnt It Is a rod. hard, brittle substanocL nut pliotochcmistr>, ,, , , « 

fusible^ not poisoiHiiis, and not readily Inflammable so photodhOllllBtry (fO-ty-kem is-tri), t/. [< Or. 

^ it may bo liandl^ with Impunity. When hea^ to awf (fur-), light, 4- K. chemistry. ] That branch 
the boiling-point It changes bock to common phosphorus. . • - . « • . 


^Boibpia, mflociflaii, or Bonoii^ phoq 

of the most powenul of the solar phosphoric substances. 

It Is preiMuroa liy heating baritim sulpliato Intensely with 


. ^ 1 with multlplylng-wbaeli 10 that It can 

bs rotated at any dssitod 4psii4 uri Is so psrfoiatodoaop- 


ored Ught— PbOflQjlluxnia bottle, (a) A oontrivance for 
obtaining instantaneous light. The light is produced by 
stirring a piece of phosphorus shout in a dry bottle with 
a hot wira, and Introducing a sulphur match. It Is now su- 
perseded by luclfer matches and aimllBr contrivances. (6) 
A small bottle containing 12 grains of phosphoms meltM 
in half an ounce of olive-oil. On being uncorked In the dark 
this solution emits light onongh to Oluminato the dial of 
a watch, and it will retain this property for severs! years 
if not too frequently used.— FhlMpDOnifl PfUrto, a poison- 
ous oomponnd ooiitaliilng phospboni^ for the destruction 
of vermin, as rats, mice, cockroaches, etc. 

phOBlA'OniB-box (fos'f^raa-boks). a. A box 
oontaiuing oxVmuriate matobos, which first su- 
perseded the tinder-box. 

When I was about 18 1 joined fn partnership with a mtn 
who nsed to mako|»itoqMonif bonw. I sold them for him. 
A pleoe of pbospboras was stuck In a tin tube, the match 
was dipped into the phosphorus, and It would Igtdto by 
friotlon. Jfapkew, London labour and London Poor, L 878. 

phoralllirflitt (fos'fq-ret), a. [b F. phoiphure a 
Bp,fiM[foretosBPg,phosphureto; Mphosph(orus) 
-Fniiwf.] Same as pfoMphfrfo. 

phoiAliretediPllOVphll^^ ffoa'ffl-ret-ed), 
a. [<pAo^Atfii0l4- -^.] Combined vnithphoH- 


of ohomistry wliich tw^ats of the chemical ac- 
tion of light. 

photochromatic (fd^to-kry-matMk), a. [< pho- 
toehrow-y 4- -atic (afUir chromatic).] Of or pc?r- 
taintug to or produced by jihotochromy. A the- 
ft mum, No. 3£]l:{r>, p. ri02. 

photochromolithograph ( fo-t o-kro-mo-lith *o- 
arid), n, [< Gr. fug (^.»r-), light, + p:. bhromit- 
Tithograjfh.] A chromolithof^ph in tho pro- 
duction of which photographic procesRCH have 
been used. 

idiotocliromotype ( ffVty-kro'mo-tip), ft. [< Gr. 
fug (fur-), light, 4- PL chromoi^Mt,] A |dioto- 
process picture printed in colors in a printing- 
press by an V of the ordinary motho<ls of typo^ 
raphy in colors. 

photochromy (fo'to-krd-mi), n. [< Gr. f&g 
(fur-), light, + xpufia, color.] Tlie art of re- 
producing c(dorH by photographv, or of produ- 
cing photographic pictures iu whiuh the origi- 
nals are shown in tradr natural colors. There Is 
ss^ no process by which natural colors can be registered 
by lAotography by a single or simple operation, In such 
form that int; rosulting picture will be permanent. By 
the device of taking a separate negative for every color to 
the subJtMti, using In every case such chemicals or meth- 
ods as will rvpFfMiiice only Uie desired color, and after- 
ward combining prints or matrices from all tho negatives, 
every one In IU uppruprlatc color, a remarkably ouise ap- 


VShotodktanT 


■na eiuunvu. 

pbotoehronograiA (f6-t^kroTi'9.grU!), h. 
Gr. ^ (^-)> liffot, ^'E. ehrwiograpKi 1 . 
Instrumeni for takiiiff photochronoffraphie 


, Bof thenib- 

leeti Thli prooen in peouliarljr adapted to thereprodno- 
lion of each worka of art aa jewela, tapeatriaL potterlea, 
and enamela. ^ 

- . . 

:ing photochronographie pio- 
tiiroB. Beo pkotoc/rroaoprapky.— 2. A picture 
taken by this method. 

idiotodironQgrapliic (f5-t^kron-5-graf'ik), a. 
Of or pertaimiig to photoonronography. 
photocanmomphvCfd^t^krv-nog'rf^^ [< 

Or. (^-J, light, + lime, + ypAfeiv^ 

write.] The method, practice, etc., of taking 
iustantaneouH pliotographa at regular and gen- 
erally at short intervals of time, as of a bird, 
horse, projectile, etc., in motion. 
photocra7on(f6-if-kr&'on),o. r<Gr.^(^-}, 
light, + £. cropon.] Produced by photographio 
pf^esses riving the effect of work in crayons, 
or ftnishod in crayons upon a photographic 
groundwork: said of a picture. 
PAOfeodttrmatio (fo^to-ddr-mat'ik), a. [< Gr. 
^ light, + Aipfw, skin : see dermatic,] 

Having a luminous or phosphon^scent skin; 
phosphorescent, as the mantle of a mollusk. 
JiaturCt XL. 884. 

photodrome (fd't^-drom), n. [< Gr. ^ (^ur-), 
light, + ipApog, a runiiiiigf ^ flpo/ufv, run.] An 
instrument for producing <ipticri effects by 
flashes of light thrown upon rt*volving disks on 
which are painted various figures or devices, 
photodpiiaillic ( ffi^tTMli-nam 'i k), a. K Gr. fHn: 

light + AirvdtuCf power: see offnamic,] 
Of or pertaining to tlie energy or effect of light, 
photodysphoria (fd^tCi-dis-fo'ri-A), n. [NL., 
< Gr. ^ (0<i»r-), light, + Jivn^fna, pain hard to 
be borne: see dusphtnia,] An intolerance of 
light; photophobia. * 

photo-electric (fO^to-f-lek'trik), a. [< Gr. ^ 
(^-), light, + E. electric,] Acting by tlio 
combiiiea o^ration of light and electricity; 
producing light by means of electricity; also 
noting apparatus for taking pliotographs by 
electno liglit, or by a lamp whose illuminating 
power is derived from electricity, 
photo-electrical (fd^td-(^lek'trl-kal), a, r< Or. 
fwc (^-)y light, + E. eleelrical,] Bame as plMta- 
electrie, 

idioto-electrotsrpe (f6^t5-§-lok'trf>.tSp), n, [< 
Gr. (^-)j light, + E. elcctrotifpc,] A pho- 
tographic pictiu'e protlucod in relief, such as to 
affora, by tlie ordiimry pro<wsHe8 of clectrotypy, 
a matrix for a oast from which impressions in 
ink may be obtained. 

photo-engrave (fd^tO-en-gravOy f* [< Gr. 
^ (^T^y light, + K. engrafw,] To produce by 
or in photo-engraving. 

photfHmgraring (fd'to-eu-gra'ving). n, [< Gr. 
^ (^r^, light, + E. engraving,] A common 
name fur many processes by wTiich a photo- 
graph may be made to afford aplate-inatrix from 
which oan be taken prints in ink corresponding 


4464 

epinastic movement or state of curvature ob- 
aervod in certain organs when eiqK>sed to in- 
tense light, due to a more active growth of the 
dorsal surface. Compare emwiety, 
idlCtO-etdlillg (fd-td-ech ' ing), n, [< Or. ^ 
(^.), light, -h B. eicMn(f,] Any process of 
photo-engraving or photogravure, or any riate 
or print produced by such a prooess, in mieh 
a subject in line is transferred by photogranby 
to a metal surface in such a manner that either 
the ground ortho lines of the design will resist 
acid, with which tlio plate is then etched: most 
commonly used for relief-plates on sine, auoh as 
those of the Gillct process. Bee pkoUhengrav^ 


4- -cfi.] One who makes] 

]Aotograidiy. 

BSotograpme (fd-td-graf'ik), a. [■> F.pMo* 
grapMgue n &p.fokigr<ifieo ss Fg. pKotogrupM* 
CO SB It foiografieo! as pkoio^pk^ 4- 4c.] 
Of, pertoming to, using, or produeedT by pho- 
to^phy.-^ni^tqiril^i^^ aameMjMa* 

~T, etcii Saa Cba 





iIiitftMia eha ^ _ 

■olablvL under the uotloii of llffht, selHtiii or aenne alinilnr 
body with wliioh they are enoiptmuded. J)y appllcatiuna of 
ihla pniperty, ▼aryiiig necordliis to tlie proceaa, a piotiirv or 



dltiary way a. In Ronond, the term phato-enffravinff la lliii- 
tied to a relief-block or -plato prcNiiioed by photriRruphlo 
moaiia tor printing in an oniinaiy prliiting-pruna, to tlio art 
of making auch blooka, and toprlntafroni them ; while the 
term ukaioffranirt la cominoiily applied to a photographi- 
cally engraved plate in intaglio from which printa miw be 
taken in a copporplate-proaa, to the art of making auoh 
inolai^ plate, and to a mint from It. In th« Gillet 
oeaa a uiic plate coated with aaphaltnni la expoaed ^ 

) poruona unohangod by light 
‘ I etched. Phoiographa are 


auoh an 
pro- 
laed be- 


neath a negative, and thoao . 
are diaaolveil. TnexInolB^en .. . 

ropr^iiocd In the form of naif-tone platea for uae In the 


printlng-preaa by aevenl methoda, all of which depend 
upon breaking np the aurfaoe of the picture by dark llnea 
in regular aerlea. A gelatin film on which luon a aerlea of 
lines naa been photu^plied is placed between the aenal- 
tiied aurfaoe which is to receive the Impreaaion and a 
positive pictureL The resulting print will oonalat of the 
■abject appearing In half-tone on a ground of llnei^ and 
from it a typographical matrix ia prepared In the uaual 
wm (For an example of a half-tone ^te^ see out under 
ddtadmehm.) Also calleil pkotitgrapme eiwroefugi pkoCo- 
graphie-proeem priniinp, phmograpme proctm. See photo- 
otehioff (Gillet proceaa), and compare fmMypg and pkeCo- 


|l^Ot(>-epinariic (fd-t6-ep-i-na8'tik)ya. [<;»ko- 
Uh^spi/naeUy + -fc.l In 7)ot, of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of pboto-epiiiasty. 
pllOtO-epiliaBtioally (fo-to-ep-i-nas'ti-kal-i), 
adv. 111 kof., in a photo-epinastic manner. 
lfllOtO-6pinaat7 (ffi-td-epM-noa-ti), a. [< Gr. 
fitQ light, + £. ^naety,] iU hot, an 


ri, gahanography,] 
A process of obtaining from a photographio pos- 
itive on glass ail intaglio ^gutta-perena plate 
for printing like n plate. The gntta-peroha plate ta 
a lianlciiixl Impreaaion from a reUdf negative in Diohro- 
matod gelatin, made according to the methoda uari In 
plioto-proceiM. 

pnotogen (fo'to- ien), n, [F. photog^f < Gr. 
^ (^r-), liglil, + -yfv//fy producing: see -gen.] 
A parafiiii-f)il : same as teerasme. 
photogene (fo't^jon), m. [< Or. ^ (ycitr-), light, 
+ nrodiicitii^: gee -gen.] A more or less 
contiiiucd impression or picture on the retina. 
H, Sjmnecr, 

l^otogenic (f 5 - 15 - jon * Ik), a. [as F. phoUtg^ 
niqne = lUfologenico; as photoaen-^ ^ftogen^ 
OHtt.] 1. Of or pertalniiiii^ to photc^ouy. — 2. 
In inot., producing light vathout sensible heat, 
us an animal or ve^table organism; giving 
rise to liiininosity or phosphorescence; pho- 
togeiious. 

According to Schnlie the males of Lampyria aplendldula 
poaauMi two jUuitagonto organa. 

HuHey, Anat. Invert., p. 870. 

Photogenic drawinc. (a) A picture produced by the 
agency of light, acooraing to any of the photugraphlo pro- 
ceaaea. 8|ieclflcally - (k) A reproduction of the coniiguinr 
tiuii of any flat tranaluoent object, as a leaf, or tlio wing of 
an liiactd, or a drawing upon iranrinoent paper or tracing- 
clolli. niude by conflning It under glass in oontaoi with a 
aemtiilvu fllm, exposing to the action of light, and flxlng 
or dcvelordiig Uie Image reaultlug In the fllm. A variety 
of phoUigeiiic proceaaea arc now in use for copying me- 
cliaiiicid drawings. See Uno-priiMng, 
photogenouB (fo-toj'e-nus), a, [< Gr. ^ (^-), 
Jight,+ ->f^/r,proaueiDg: see-^cnofis.J Inkto{., 
same as phoiogmie. 

Tlieir further atudlea . . . onablo them to reconcile 
tliefrthiNiry of iikctopmoua fermentation with thebypothe- 
BiM of the oxidation of a phosphorated aulMitance. aa pro- 
IkiihhI by mime biologiata. ATofim!, XXX VIII. 612. 

photogeny (fp-toj'e-ni), n, [< Gr. (^-), 
light, + -y^jvia, < -yewjf, producing: boo -f/ray.] 
The art of taki ng picturos by the aotion of light 
on a choinically proparod ground; photogniphy. 
photoglyphic (fo-t^glif 'ik), a. [< phoUfglypJ^y 
+ -frH Gf or relating to photoglyphy. 
photoglyph^ (fo-tog'lLfl), w. [< Gr. ^ (^-), 
light, + engrave.j The art of ongrav- 

iiig by moans of the aotion of light and certain 
chemical processes; partioularfy. the produc- 
tion by pbotiigraphio processes of a plate from 
which copies oan be printed in ink. Often re- 
stricted to the production of intaglio plates, or 
nhotogruviire. 

photo^am (fd't^-gram), n, [< Qr. ^ ( 0 (jr-), 
Uglitj+ ) 7 Ki////a, a writing, a dntwing, a picture, 
< 7 pa 0 t/v, write: see gram^.] Same as photo- 
qraph. J^aturc, XXavI. 817. [Bare.] 
pnoiogrammetry(fo-t 9 -gram'et-ri), n. The art 
of forming an orthogonal projeotion from two 
perspectives. 

photograph (fd'io-^f), n. [ss F. photographe 
= It. fotogrnfo, a photo^ph (cf . Bp. fotografia 
= Pg. photographia s= li, fotogmfia^ a photo- 
graph: we photography); Bp,jotogr(^o ss Pg. 
photographo ss It. fot^afo ss G. photogrtttih 
«= Sw, Dan, fvtograf a «(&. duroypdfoc, a pho- 
tographer, < Gr. ^ light, + ypaj^^v, 

write.] A picture p^uo^ by any priwess of 
photomphy..OoiiipoBttopllOtOg^^ teconvoa- 
Buituitanaous pliotopilPiL ^ phahmpky. 
— PIUMrihoraaonit pnotofraA a photograpbio pio- 
tare obUined by coating a p]ateiHi]i a mixtora of dextrin, 
honey, and potaMaiuro bichromate^ and oxpoaing It under 
anegative. The parte affected by light throng the trans- 
parent parte of the negative harden, while thoae which 
are protected from the light remain ftioky, ao that any 
line powder dusted over will adhere to thsm, while bav- 
lug no hold on the hanlened parts. If a phoephoresoent 
powder la dusted on this poidtlve, and the plate ia then 
expoaed to strong light, there win result a plotnre appear 
Ing luminous in the dark. 

photomyh (fa'tf-^f), p. t. [< j^togra 
a.] To produce a likeness or faommile of 
phdtdgtupbic means. 


Same as. . . 

(f5-tfigraf 'i-kri), a, 

graphic -t- -ri.] Of or pertaining to . 
phy ; more or less directly connected with 
to^phic matters: as, b, photographical 
a photographical society. 

Ifliotographioally (f6-t$-graf 'i^^^ ^y 

means of, or as regards, photogniimy; os in a 
photograph. 

piiotogr4|flioiiiot«r (fd^t^-gra-fom Vtor), n. 
photo^aph + Gr. measure.] 1. 

photog,, an instrument for determining the 
sensibility of a fllm efbployed in photompbic 
processes, relatively to the amount of radiation, 
luminous and cbemioaL— 2. A rotating photo- 
mphic apparatus for recording automatioally 
uie angular position of objeots around a given 
point. 




w. Dan. fotogra^ photography (ha 
also a photograph)t ss l^Gr. 
ographyj < Gr. ^ (^-), lighL + 


graphic s= Bw. Di 
Bp. Pg. It. ‘ 

photography, < Gn ^ 

-ypo^, < ypa^iVf write. Cf. photograph,] The 
art of producing ima^s of objects by an appli- 
cation of the chomiori ohan^ produced in oer- 
taiii substances, as silver cblorid, bromide, or 
iodide, by Gie action of liglit, or more gener- 
ally of radiant energy. The rays which are in geu- 
enl moat aotive In this way are thoee of the upper port 
of the mootrnm. as the Mne, violet^ and ultra-violet rays. 
The red and yellow rays produce a much loss marked ef- 
fect on an ordinary sensitive plate ; but it has been found 

C iMihle to preparo a apeolal gelatlnobromlde idate which 
highly aensitlvo even to the less rofrangible rsya as 
those in the Infra-red region of the spectrum. (See tpee- 


rrays 

ways affected, according to the intensity and amount of 
acuiiio rays received on them. The prooeas oonalate (1) 
in propeny expoaing a surface made aenaitive to actlnlo 
rays to a projected image of the object to be reproduced ; 
(2) In rendering vlailile if merely latent or in coloring or 
toning, the ronmnotlon of this Image ; ( S) in removing the 
■enalbuity of thoao porta of the anrfaoewhich have not been 
acted on, and in fixing permanently the image produced ; 
and (4), If the image olitaliiod la a negative, os In the major- 
ity of procoaaea, in the mechanical production of positive 
copies from it The knowledge of Che prlnol|de on which 
photography d^ndareechoa back to the time of the alohe- 
miats, who diacovered that silver ohkirid enioaed to the 
antra rays became black. Wedgwood and Itavy in 1802 


Wm ftiUiVrnUipp VX lOTHilimi wvw^u 

nitrate md expoaed to the sun’s raya, but they were un- 
he lectures. About IRlsXlepoe^ sF^ohman. 

_ ^ Ml on platea of 

with a aehritive resinous sub- . 


able to fix the j^ctnrea. 
discovered a method of 
copper or pewter coven 

■tanoe calira bitumen of J udea, and also of rendering th< 
permanent llitaprooem he called l^il^eaa- 

■odatedhimaelf with Daguerre, who elaborated, ahoutl888, 
from theformerprooeaatheono which bears his name. (Bee 
dagwnwotgpe,) This was soon superseded by varionsj^ 
cesseiL especially the eofo^gpe proem (see eatobm$)ot Fox- 
TSlbot, flm jMtented in 1841, who revived Wedgwood's 
process of chCatntng pictures on sensitlaed paper, and the 
eoUodOm proem (see eoUodion), first suggested by 11. Le 
Grey, of Iwa brought into praotloe by Archer in 1800; 

and w these later prooeeses have been practically aban- 
doned for the gdaUrubromido dry-pkOo proems which ii 
now in almost universal use. Photographs produoed by 
any of those nrooessei may be either orpoaCKos. 

Negative photognqpba exhibit the lighte and ahadee aa 0 |v 
poslte to those In nature — that la, the lights appear dark 
and the ahadea transparent; positive photograpba eoKhlblt 
the light! and shades Inaooordanoe wlthmituro. To pro- 
duce apoaitlve from a negative, the latter is placed in eon- 
tact wuh a surfue which haa been renderro seniltlve to 
light, and ia exposed to the Influence of light which pene- 
trates the negative and affects the ports of tneundenylng 
surface opposite the lighte of the picture, while the parte 
opiKMtteCheofiaqneparaofthepiotareareproteoted. The 
oporatioQ for ohtaimiig a positive from a negative Is called 
printing, Hodtfleatlons are oonstantly bemg Introdubed 
in photography. Ofie of the moot important has been the 
001 ^ jpMm, popnleriaed by Bwan of Newcastle, aooord- 
ing toriilGh a solution cf gdailn and potassium blbhromato 
(the latter bring the sensitising agent) is mixed with a 
plement,aiidapmiedasaooatittgtoasheetofpaper. The 
posltlvm are looted In the oidlnary way on the hlask 
cake, or fteus as it la called, thus produced, and beooma 
visible and permanent by wauilng^ai the plgnieiit-ooatlii| 



ins than the eorbon prbosaa proper, but the prin 

volved are the lame. One of the moat importanC 

opments of the art is the ao-oalled Mariefimit pkafm 
niphy, by means of wliioh, through the use of very aeual- 
thre platM and the shortness of the duintlon of exposuf^ 



lOiMii iBOtlOBfly do*! IW I 
ar* too ra^ or mBflMcnt i 
fior Tartow maohanioal r 

piidagnTWt [<F.j»»oto- 

^nMwre, < Gr. ^ (fur-), light, + F. jrnmirtu en- 
gravlnff.] The art of producing on metal, bv 
an api^oation of the action of light on a eenu- 
tlxea flurfaoe, often supplemented bv etching, 
an incised engraved plate for printing. There 
are aeveral pro ce eeea bj which tbli may be acoomidiahed. 
Aooordlnsto the Nlopoe propeia, which la anltable for the 
rnnodnotion of llno-engraTlnss, a oopperDlate la coated 
with bitiimen and la then expoaed to light beneath a neg- 
attre. The reaultlog print la bronght out with olWe^ll 
and turpentine, or into oil of epike^ which dlaacdrea the 
parta acted on oy llidit and acta little on the reat^ and the 
Unea remain aaban copper. The plate la then etched. 
In the Fox-Talbot proceaa the gOlatm print ia tranaferred 
to copper which haa had a gnin giren to it by aprlnk- 
ling the anrfaoe with powdered realn and then wanning 
It (Bee oouafOit) The idate la then etched with ferric 
add, which rendera the opaque portiona of the gelatin 
film inaoluble and Impenneable. The add ahould bo 
weak and kept in motion during the biting, until the un- 
corered parta have been anflldetiUy attaokM. To Incrcaae 
the regularity of the eroalon, the plate diould Brat be Im- 
meiaed In a weak aointlon of copper anlphato. In the 
Woodbury proceaa. which reaemblw the Qoupil proetm, a 
gelatin pfemre In relief la applied under preaaure upon a 
plate of aoft metd, and la repeated on the metal in relief 
and depreaaion. The mold thna formed ia Slled with pig- 
mented gelatin, over which a aheet of paper which fa to 
reedve the picture ia placed, and anbjected to a level 
preaaure in order to force out the Bup^nouagdatln. The 
depreaaed partiL 


Ofopi 




Y, phoMogiqw 
o; BMpkotoUi^y 
to i^otology. 

a. [< photologie 
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tinted dark glaaa la uaed to oauae the apparent extinction 
of a atar vleweil through It The thickneaa of tlie wedge 
at the point where the atar vaniahea determlnea lie bright- 
neaa.— Wheel photometer, an Inalrument In which the 
light to be nieaaurod la weakened In any required degree 
by tranamlaalon through adjuatable apertnrea in a rapidly 
revolving wheel. 

photonietric (fo-to-met'rik), a. [s F. pkot4h 
s P^. plmtometrico ; as jmotomfitr~y 4- 
-fr.] Portaiinng to photometry, or the measure- 
mont of the intensit y of light, or to the photom- 
eter, or iiistnimont by whicn this is offected; 
employing or made by a photometer: as, pho- 
tometric resoaiHdies or observations— Lambert'e 
bhotometrio law [namoil after Johann Ileliiiioh Lam- 
r ' - ^ (1728-77X an eminent iiiathirniatlclRn and logician, 

<yof, announcing light.] The science the dlacovercr »f thia law), the fact, that a smooth, In^ 


L which represent the dark 


of the 


g^re, remln the mc^ peiatin, and when the paper la 


t raiaea the gelatin from the mold Inanch amanner 

that It forma a plctnre In low relief. In order to obtain 
a grained surface which will hold -printing-ink, pounded 
glass may be mixed wtih the geUtin. 

photOgraTUre (fd^to-grft-varOi t,; pret. 
and pp. phfttogravure^ ppr. photo^avuring, [< 
phowjg^avure, n.] To produce iu photogra- 
vure. 

idlOtf^Uoffraph (fd-t^hdai-$-gr&f), n. [< Or. 
^ light, + £. keliographA A ]^oto- 

grapoic tolosoo^ designed for miuking photo- 
mphs of tho sun, pamcularlv at a transit of 
Vonus or at a solar oclipso. Thero are several 
forms of the instrument, differing widely in con- 
struction. 

photohelioirrapllic (fd-t$-hd^li-d-graf'ik), a. 
[< photohmograph + -4d.] Of, pertaining to, 
or made by means of a photoheliograph: as, 
photoheliographic observations, 
pnotohypcmastlc (fo-to-hi-p^nasHik), a. [< 
photohyponasl-^ + -fc.] In oof,, pertaining to 
or characteristic of photohyponasty. 
photobsrponastF (fo-to-ld'^-nas-ti), n. 

< (3fr. ^ light, + E. hyponoftty,} In 

hot,f a hyponastic movement or curvature 
brought about by tho eiroosuro of oiigans to in- 
tense l^ht after they have had their growth 
arrested for a period. 

photolithograu (fd-^lith'd-grkf), n. [< Or. 
^ lignt, + £. lithograph,'] A print 

produced by photolithography. 
lAOtolltlu^l^ (fd-^ -lith 'o-grkf), v. t. [< 
photolithogramj n.] To produce or reproduce 
by the aid of photolithography. 
l^OtolithOgraiAer (fo^t^li-thog'r^fdr), n. [< 
photolithograj^y + -ofl.] Ono who produces 
nictiiroB by photolithography, 
pnotolithographic (fd-tv-lltli-o-graf'ik), a. [< 
photoUthogram-y + -fc.] Of, pertaining to, 


pholoL^ 

+ -al.] Same as pi , 

photolodgt (f$-tor^jist). a. r< phot 
-isi,] (3ne who devotes himself to tho stin 
exposition of the soienoc of light. 

Tho painter should never forget that hla notion of colonr 
(as oompared with that of the Is a negative one. 

ifirapSel, Light, 1 4S. 

photologp (fCi-torp-ji), a. [as F. photologie as 
%p.foUmg^ ss Pg. photologw^ < Gr. ^ 

Imht, + speak : see •ohpgy, Gf . 

MGr. OuroTJyi 

of light. 

photolyidB (fo-toPi-sis), a. [NIj., < Gr. ^ 
(^-), light, + XiotCf a loosing, setting free, < 
M^iv, loosen, unbind, unfasten.] In mL, tho 
movements of protoplasm under tho influence 
of light: distinguished as apostrophe and epte- 
trophe. In the Brat the cbloruphyl-gratna oollect npon 
the cell-walla which are parallel to tho plane of Inoluoiit 
light; in the latter, npon those which are at right angles 
to It Moore, 

pbotomagnetisill (fd-tcl-mag'net-ism), a. [< 
Gr. ituc light, +* E. aMij/fM^ftgm.] The 

relation of magnetism to light. Faraday. 
pbotomachailical (fd^^m$-kan'i-kal), a. [< 
Gr. ^ (^-), light, + El. mechanical.} Pertain- 
ing to or consisting in the mechanical produc- 
tion of pictures by the aid of light, as in photo- 
engravitig, photolithography, etc. 

Of all the perfected pludomecJumioal proceaaeo, tlie col- 
lotype is about the moat useful for general purpoaea. 

The KtigiMeer, LX VI. 270. 

pbotometallograph (fd^to-mo-tal^9-gr4f), n. 
[< Gr. ^ (^-), lignt, + giroXXov, metal, + 
ypAfeiVf write (see mciatlography).] Same as 


. ^ 0 tCHmeter(f 9 -tom^e-tAr),a. [ssT.photomdtre 
"ss Bp. Jotdmetro ss Pg. phohmetro salt, fotomc- 
irOf < Gr. ^ (^r-), light, + fdrpov^ measure.] 
An instrument used to measure tho intensity 
of light, specifically to compare the relative 
intensities of the light emitt^ from different 
sources. M a^ feraa have been devlaed, moat of whioh 


uchpL „ . , _ 

upon the property of a gelatin film, sensitised with potaa- 
■fum bichromate or an analogous chemical, of becoming 
inaoluble when expoeed to light, and thus of affording a 
photograpblo rellef-plate,or a plate which will take litho- 
gnphiclnk In the pi^ affected ter light, and rq>el it else- 
where^ ftem which the design or pfoture can be transferred 
by tlie ordlnaiy methods of lit* 


plate of dne, ote, 


flithcgraphy to a stone, or to a 


idietoUtlioiinraj^Cffi't^U-thog'rf^ [ssF. 

phoiolithogramie ss Bp. fotoUto^ttfia ; as Gr. 
^ (fur-) + E. Ulitography.] The art of fixing 
on the Burfaoe of a litnographic stone by tho 
Agency of the action of li^t upon biohromated 
gelatin combined with aibumeu, and by other 
luanipulationB, animacm suitable for reproduc- 
m ink by impression in the manner of an 
ordinary lithograph: also extended to include 
processes of similar onaracter in which the trans- 
ler is not made to stone; specifloally, the pro- 
ouBs of reproducing in ink any design or picture 
execute on prepued stone by means of pho- 
topaphy, either directly or by transfers from 
raotogimhs. llMptoocaito analogoastoaoveralpho- 
aiecutedon mataL Baophatoutho- 
gyg W tf jwpBa tq under AlaooallodliMo- 
pemsyrofi^ 


larly rcllvctlng anrfaoe rapean iMitiully bright under what- 
ever angle it la acen. AlOtometrlC standard, a carcel 
lamp burning 42 gnima of refined uolaa-oil tier hour, with 
a flame 40 mlllinicterM high. 11 la iiiiial to 9.5 Krittah or 
7.6 German atandanl candles. I1ie unit qf phtdonuiry 
adopted by the Electrical (HnigresH at Varis (1684) la the 
amount of light emitted fnnii a siirfiice of one biiuhto 
oeiitimeterof melted plntiiiuiii nt Its UmiiMimturo of aolld- 
Iflcation; in 1880 one twentieth tif this unit waa adoptoil 
as the practical unit, and called a candle. See eatidle- 
power. 

pnotometrical (fd-to-met'ri-kal), a. [< photo- 
metric + -/i/.] Bamo an photometric, 
photometrically (f»-t()-mot'ri-knl-i). adv. As 
regards photometry ; by tneiitiHof aphotomoier. 
photomemdan (fo^tv-mo-trish'iui ), n, | < phtt- 
tometric + -ian,] One who is versed in pho- 
tometry. M. A, PrtwUtr, The Hun, p. 302. 
photometrlst (f^toin'e-trist), n. [<photomv- 
tr-y + -tel.] A phutomotrieiun. 

The beat way for aphuUmutlriid to be certain of hla In- 
atmmeiita la to teat them lilniaolf. 

W. R. Bowditeh, Coal Gai^ ill. 67. 

photometry (fp-tom'et-ri), n, [ss F, photom^ 
trie ss Sp. jotometria = It. fotometria, < Qtv,ebtQ 
(^r-), light, + -firrpia, < measure.] The 

measurement of the relative aTnouuts of light 
emitted by different sources. This la uanally ao- 
compliahctd by determining tho relative diatanoea at which 
two Bouroea of light ]>roduoe equal inteiialtloa of Illumi- 
nation. See photometer, 

photomicronaph (fo-to-mr kro-grkf), n, [< Qr. 
dwf (06)r-), light, + E. microgrank,} Aii cii- 
largod or macroscopic photograph of a micro- 
are based upon the determination of the relative dlatanoM scopic objet't ; an enlarged photograph . Oom- 

nara micri>ithotograph. 

pnotomlcrographer (fo^to-iiiT-krog'ra-f6r), n. 
[< photomicrograph + -erl.] A maker of pho- 
tomicrographs ; ono wlio enlarges iibotographs, 
or makes enlarged pictures of small or micro- 
scopic objects. 

photomicrographic (fo-t(}-ini-kru-graf'ik), a, 
[< phoftmicrograph-y + -i e. ] Of, ^sTtain i tig t.o, 
or nsod in photomicrograpliy ; obtained or madt* 
by photomifurography: as, phoUnnicrographic 
apparatus ; a photomicrttgraphic rt^prostuitation . 
photomicrograidiy(f6^t<>-mi-krog'rarfi),n. [ss 
¥. phoUmierttgraphie ; < Gr. ^ (0wr-), light, 
+ E. micrography,] The art or process of en- 
larging minute objects by means of the micro- 
HCopo, and repnsluciug tho enlarged image by 
photograpliy. It is to bo distinguished from 

aph (fo-tTMief'o-gr&f), w. [< Gr. 
light, + a cloud, + ypo^iv^ 
write.] A name given by Abney to an aji- 
paratus for taking sirniiltunooiis photograplis 
of a cloud from two points on tlie earth. It con- 
aiatM oasontially of twin oaiiioros, adjustable at any angle 
of elevation and aalinuth, and, as used at Kew, England, 
placed 20U yards apart. Two seta of photugrapba are taken 
alnialtaiiooiialy a'> on interval of abont n minute, and from 
these tlio heights and motions of tho clouds are deduced, 
photonephoscope (fo-tv-nef'o-skop), m. [< Gr. 

(<pur-)^ light, 4- vfpoc. a cloud, 4- atamelv, 
view.l name m photonejtho{praph. 
photonoBOS, photonosns (fo-tou'o-sos, -bus), n, 
[NL., < Gr. 0WC disease.] 

Any affection resulting from exposure to a glare 
of light, as snow-bliiidnoHS. 
photopapyrography (fd-to-piip-i-rog'n^fl), n, 
[< Gr. ^ (^T-), figlit, + E. papyrography,'} 
A photo-engraving process in which a relief 
print on paper is formed as a matrix from which 
prints in ink can be struck off. 
photophobia (fc>-to-f6'bi-ft), n. [s= P. phoio- 
pholno ss H.fotofohia, < NL. photophohia.< Gr. 
6uc (0«r-), light, 4- -fofiia, < fear.] An 

intolerance or dread of light, 
l^otoj^obic (fo-fA-fo'bik), a. f< photophobia 
4- -tej Affected With photophobia; dreading 
or intolerant of light; unable to bear light, 
photophone (f6'tH<>n)» «• [< (fur-), 

light, 4* (puv^t sound, voice : see phone^,] An 
instrument by which a beam of light may be 
made to transmit spoken words to a distance. 



BuiUien'fc Pliotonicter. 
a, bskmce by which weight of cantllcii burned In s given time Is He- 
tennlnedi 4, candles; cluck, nnd meter which meesuies the gas 
consamed in the test; gaii-tnimer: A, Sexible pipes Sir supplylim 
gas In the burner; O. skhMsis. supimrted on a carriage e/ e, scnle 
naving4i gulde-wuy few the carriage of the sif^t-lwx, and graduated 
to show the relative candle-fiower of gas which gives an lllumliiatlon 
having intensity equal to that of the cundles. This graduation cor- 
resj^ds wlUi the pnfdtion of the sigliMios when the laUer to adlusted 
so that equal intensity isobttined un lioth iddes of the disk ; r to a cur. 
tain to exclude other light during the aiUustnieiit of the sight'box ; 
cord numlng over inifleys under the bottom of the hntniment, by 
which an operator can start oi sh>p tNb clock at the beginning and 
endoftiMtest; A, disk, with the tmniilncent serrated spot? ,* w, sight. 
tube; « o', mirrors. I,ight enterx the sIghMiux from the candles 
through the opening y In the side of the slipn-bux. nod from the gas- 
burner ou the side of n. Images of Imtb udes of the illunilnated disk 
are shnultaneouslysceii at w w'l)y reflertion from the mlrrorsate and o', 

at which the light fnim twoHuiircua prodnoea equal inton- 
aiUea of iUnmination. Oii«) of tho iiiuat common i^otom- 
etera la that of Bunaon, which oonslata of a acreen of white 
paper with a greaac-spot in ite center. The lighta to be 
compared are iflaced on opp(«lte aides of this aoreen, and 
their dlatanoea are so adjnatod that the greaae-apot ap- 
pears neither brighter nor darker tlian the reet of the pa- 
per, from whichever aide it ia viewed. When the diatancea 
have not been correctly adjusted, tho greaae-spot will 
appear darker than the rest of the paper when viewed 
from the aide on whioh tlio IUnmination ia most Intentc, 
and lighter than the rest of the pajper when viewed from 
the other side. The intenaltlea of the two lighta are to one 
another aa the aqaairn of thediatanoee from tho acreen at 
whioh they mnat be plaoed in order that the greaae-imot 
may appear neither nrighter nor darker than the rest of 
the paper. Anothw form is Buntf ord'a photometer, which 
emmm a aoreen In front of which is plaoed a vertical 
rod; the poeltlona of the eonroee of light are ao adjusted 
that the two ahadowa whioh thqy oast are sensibly eqnaL 
— Btspsnlmi photouiftir, a form of photometer by 
means of whioh the intensity of a brilliant Ught as that 
of an oleotrlo arc, may be detannlned. The duperalve 
efieet of a thin concave lens aota like Increase of distance 
in the oommon ]diotometer to weaken the bright light to 
the reqnired dime.- “ ' 

Btroment in whioh tl 

propertieB of polarised light— Wa 
aatronomloal photometer In 





j^hOtOphOM 

Ono fonn oonthtii of a thin mirror of itlTflnd mlea which 
recelvM the vilinitionH from the perron epeaking, and 
iipcm which a Inwiii of light falle at the aame time. Thii 
light Ih reflecU^l to the rcoeivlng-point at a diitanee. 
There It falls iiimii a concave mirror, and Is brought to 
a focus upon a so1onium>cell. The variation in tlie light 
produces a rorruH|Miii(ilrig variation in the fdeot^oa] re- 
sistance of the selenium, and this rejiroduoes the spidcen 
worrls in a tele])hoiie connected with it 
In the earlier impors doscrlhing it |the radiophone] and 
the exiierlmentH which led to Its invention It is called 
p/uif(^*luine, hiwiiiise at tlmt time the effeots were sup|N)aed 
to be wh«dly line to light Afterwards, in order to avoid 
Hinlilgiilty. hell chang<wi the name to radiophone and siig- 
gested that, to distinguish between Instruments depending 
on the dl/ninint kinds of radiation, the names 
thcrniophone, A-c., should be employed. 

miS/e, JMt., XXtlL 13a 
photophonlc (fu-tr>-fon'ik), a. [< piMttopUone 
+ -«!. 1 J^trtaiTjing to or produced by the pho- 
tophoiic. 

jdiotophony (fO'UVfo-ni), w. [< photojihonc + 
practice of uMiiig the photo- 

phone. 

pnotophosphoreBcent (fo-t^foH-f^-res'gnt), a. 
K Or. ^ light, + E. phoHi^horeHcent,’] 

Exhibiting phoHphoroHconco under the action 
<»f light. See phftttithort^oenee, 
photophysical (f6-to-ii//i-kal^ a. [;< Gr. 

light, + YuphmicaL'] Pcrtoining to tlie 
piiyHical olTect of light: otipoRod to photochem- 
ical, Aikenwum^ Nf». 3U.’I5, p. 562. 
photopolarimater (f6-to-po-la-rim'o-t6r), n, 
f < Gr. (0wr-), light, + K. j»olarimcter,'\ A 
fonn of polari meter deviHcd (1885) by Goniu. 
It has a doiildy refnuiting prism mounted at ono end of a 
tube, which at the other has a diapliragm of such slsu 
that the iKirders of the two images, polarised at right an- 
gles, Just eoiiicide wltli each other. A nicol prlam suit- 
ably inoiintud Is miule to revolve until theae images have 
tlie same Intensity, when tlie angular Tsisltlon of Its filaiie 
of vibration gives a ready means of ifutennliilng tlie de- 
gree of jsilansatlon in the light under examinatUni. 
photO-proceBB (fo'to-pros^OH), fi. [< (ir. 
(^.ir-), liglit, + K. proc4)88,'\ Any proceRs or 
metliod by which iM producod, by the a^noy of 
photography, a matrix in njlicr or in mtitgliu 
from wJiich printH cun Im made in ink ; tiHpo- 
cially, the p1iotograi>hic production of roliof- 
platoH from which iTn]ircHBioti8 are Rtruok off 
in an ordinary nriuiiug-preRR. it thus inolndes 
. Is espooiall; 


photogravnre, hut Is espooially applloahlo to such pro- 
oofUMWof phnhi-ongraviiig as pliotullthogniphy and photo- 
iliicography. 'Jlie chief kinds of photo -proceas are differ- 
entlated as folbtws. llelfotypo is the prudiiotioii of a ma- 
trix In gelatin, from wliiuh printing Is dune directly in a 
litlKigraplile prufis, Fliotogruvuro Is tlie pniduetlt)ii of 
incfiwd or Intaglio plates in inet4il. l*lioto-engravliig is 
(properly) the prodiietloii of relief -pluica of any kind 
suited for priiitliig, Uigethcr with ype^ in an onlinary 


prliitlng-]»ross; tlumgh the tenii 


used to Include 


photo-relief (f6^t«-re-ler).«. [< Gr.^hjf 

light, + E. Noting any iimeoHR for 


pliotogi'sviire alwi. lliuto-ungravlng is imrUciilarly ap 
pUcable to the reproduction of pen-drawings: when used 
for pictures, such as ordinary photographs. It is necessary, 
in onler to admit of printing, to emphiy some such dovltu) 
as the fonnatiuii over the wholo siirfaiie of the plate of an 
even series of tine lines, or a fliiuly dotted nr stippltnl 

S ind. Huch plates are called haif-tone plaie$. (Hoe 
•tone prtiwM, under phntthenffravinff.) Also used nt- 
lUvely to note a ndlcf-plate^ or an Impression from 
such a jdato, made by photo-process. 

photopda (fo-U»j> Vi-H), «. [NL.,< Gr. VWDf (0WT-), 
light, + look, Right, < v so® • s®® optic,} 
The condition of having the Rensat ion as of light 
or of HaMlieH of light without external cause, 
photop^ (fo'top-Ri), n, [=s F. phoiopnic ss It. 
fotojMutf < NIj. photopidaf q. v.] Barae Ck^pho- 

• ‘ "• 

OHRforol>- 

taiiilug by photogra])hic nieauR a matrix in re- 
lief capable of receiving ink and communicat- 
ing impresHionR, or any block, plate, or print 
produced by such a procesH. fcjee photography, 
pholfhcngraving, 

pnotOMOpe (f6't§-sk6p), H. [< Gr. f3f (^«r-), 
Hglit, + fr/ioirelv, view.] 1. An instrument or 
anparatuH for exhibiting photographs. £, Jl, 
Knight, — 2. An instrument consisting of a se- 
leuium-ccll, or an arrangement of some other 
substance whose tdectrical resistance varies 
with tlie degree of illumination, together with a 
telephono-rffceiver placed in the same electrical 
circuit, by moutis of which the varying intensi- 
ties of light may 1>e detected. 
photOBCIUptlire (fd'to-skulp^tfir), w. F. 
phototfCMlpture ; < Gr. ^ (0wr-\ light, + B. 
aculpture^ Aproooss of sculfituring statuettes, 
medallions, and the like, by the aid of ]>hotog- 
raphy. The perron wh<MMi likeness is to be tskon is 
idroiHi in the fucus of n numlier of photograidiic csiiioras, 
placed at equal distances from mie another, and is thus 

! »lu>t(igraphed all round. The resulting plotures are pro- 
evied in sncovMlun by means of a niaglu lantern tin a 
ranspareiit screen, too operator works behind this 
screen on a plm'-e of modtdlng niay, turning it round ss ne 
jmiceedB, and t^ipying the images on the screen Iqf means 
of a pantograph wbidi lias its reduolng-point snned with 
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a molding- or entting-tool, so that, m the longer mtiMM 
every figure on the icreen, the shorter one reprodttoas it In 
the day. 

j^OtOBpllore (fd'tfi-sfdr), It. [s T,photo8ph^, 
< Gr. (0wr-), light, + o^aipa, sphere: see 
fiphere,'] Ai envelop of light; speoiuoally, the 
luminous envelop, supposed to consist of in- 
candescent matter, siirroundiiig the sun. Ao- 
. conling to Klrohhoff, the sun’s pliotorohere is either solid 
or liquid, and la surrounded by an extensive atmosphere^ 
ctiiniKisod of gsses and vapors tit the substances Incan- 
descent in the photosphere. According to the view now 
more generally aeceplctl, thcpliotoaphere la a shell of lu- 
minous cloud - that is, the solid or liquid paittolei which 
iinHluce the light are minute, and diaietnuiated through 
the lower strata <if the solar atmosphere. 
photOBpharic (fo-to-sfer'ik), a, [< photosphere 
+ -f c.] Of or pc'rtaining t.o a pbotoqihere, and 
specifically to the phoiosphoro of the sun. 
phototachometer (fd'to-ta-kom'e-tto), n, [< 
Gr. light, + £.* tacHwmeter,'} An in- 

strunicnt for measuring the velooity of light, 
pluitotachometrioal (fd-t^-tak-d-metVi-kal ). a. 
{^phoUttachimeir-y "¥40-01,} Pertaining to pho- 
toi.iichoTiictry. 

phototacdiometiy (fd'tq-ta-kom'et-ri), n, [< 
Gr. (^jr-), light, + K. taehomeiry,} The 

Tncasimmiciit of the velocity of light, 
phototactic (fo-to-tak'tik), a, [< plutUtlaxis, 
uft4!r tnctic,] In fwt,, pertaining to, cliaractcr- 
istif*. or exhibiting phototaxis. 

phototazis (fd-to-tak^is), n. [NL., < Gr. 
(0wr-), Jiglit, + fdf/c, arratigemeut: see inxis,} 
III hot,, tli<} taking by certain organisms or or- 
gans of a doiliiite position with roference to the 
direction of the incident rays of light, as when 
the zoospores of various plants (UiCMatococtTUit, 
Vlolhrix, etc.) place tlieir long axes parallel to 
the direction of the incident rays, 
phototelephone (fd-t$-teFe-f5n), n, [< Gr. 
{flMJT-), light, + £. teiephone,} f^me us photo- 
plume, 

pnotol^eodolite (fd^i6-th$-od'^l!t), it. [< Gr. 

(^r-), light, + Bl H^eodoUte,'} An instru- 
ment for the performance of triangiilation by 
meaiiH of phnUigraphs. 

phototonic (fd-tq-ton^ik), a, [< phototonm + 
-?r.J In hoi,, exhibiting phototon us; charac- 
terized by pliototoTius. Compare paraitmit), 
phototonUB (f^tot^^nnsl, n. [NL., < Gr. ^ 
1 ight, + rdvof, tension : see tone,} In hot,, 
a tfTin proposed by Bachs for the peculiar oon- 
<litioti in whi<di the protoplasm is capable of 
exiiibiting irritability induced in certain piant.- 
orgiiiiH by ex]>ORUTe to light of a coilaiii inteii- 
hH y . Tlds ionic iiifluenoe of light is exhibited in tlio res- 
himtioii of irritability In organs that Iwvo been kept for 
sonic days In coutiiinuns darkness, 
phototopography (fd-tid-t6-pog'ra.ll),w. Topo- 
graphical HUi’vcylng based on is^rspective views 
of I nc terrene obtained by means of the camera 
IJ, S. Coast and Geodetic Survey Report, 1803, 
Part IL, p. 38. 

phototype (fd't^tlp), n, and a. [Gf. F. phott*- 
typie; < Or. 0wf (^-), light, + Wirof, type.] 1. 
n, 1. A typo or plate for printing, of the same 
nature as an engraved rdief-block, produced 
by an application of the photographic prt»per- 
ties of gelatin sonsitizea with a bichromate 
(see phott>-cngraving), or by a combination of 
pliotographic and etebiug prooesBcs or a com- 
bi imf ion of photographic and mechanical pro- 
cosHCH, as when the Hues in intaglio are pro- 
duced hy mechanical pressure, these processes 
when combined being commonly spoken of as 
a single gmieral process; especially, the pro- 
cess Kiiewu as photozincoflpraphy. Bee photo- 
zinetygraphy, phoioliihography, and photoglyphy, 
—2. A picture printed from a relief-plate pre- 
pared by a pliototype process. 

n. a, 1 Vrtuiniug to or produced by means 
of plioiotypy : as, a phototyj^ process, plate, or 

prototype (f d'td-tlp), V, t, ; pret. and pp. phoio- 
tyjted, ppr. phoiotyping, \C phototyjw, n.] To 
reproduce in phototype or by phototypy. 
ohototendc (fo-to-tip'lk), a, [< phototype + 
id.] Of, portaiiiing to, or produced by means 


ofphptot>'py. 

phocotypograi^ 


Gr. ^ light, + r{»7rof, type, 

write.] Of, ] ■ ■ ■ 


(fd-tfr.tl-p^g»nk), a, [< 
,, „ t, + r{»7rof, type, + ypd^tv, 
. pertaining to, or using a photo- 
graphic relief-block aempted for printing in an 
ordinary press: as, the phototypographic pro- 
cess of Poitevin. 

l^Ototypy (f6't9.tl-pl), n. [< phototype + -y8.] 
The art or process of producing phototypes. 

Phfftarolttie (fd^t^voi-t&'ik), a, [< Gr. f&c 
(^-), li^t, + £. voltaie,'] Rating to an eleo- 


PlttlgliilliB 

trio euxrent as produoed or vaided in Intensity 
ti^the action of light, as when the eleetrieal re- 
BiBtanoe of selenium is altered by 
idiotcaylognphy (fd't^d-log'ra<fl), a. [< Gr. 
fjT (^-}, li^t, 4- B. sykiyrqpAif.] The pro- 
oesB of producing an impression of an object on 
woodby photography and subsequeniproeesses, 
and then printing from the blodiL 
photOBinco|nra]A(fd-t9-zlng'k9^^ [<Gr. 
^ Imht, + B. cineograph,'} A |date or 
picture prodnoM by photozincography. Also 
phoUmetaVograph, 

) (fd-t9-sing«k$-graf'ik), a. 
f + 4o.] Of, pert * • 


pertaining to, 
or produoed by ^o^zinoomphy. 
photosincograiW (f6't$-sdng^(^rfi^fl^^ [ss 
F.jpAotozinooprqpAic; as Gr. ^ light, + 
B. zincography,! Aprocess of photo-ennaving 
analogous to pnotplfthography^ but having the 
matrix formed on' a plate at zme instead of a 
Uthogrkphio stone; also, photo-etching execut- 
ed on zinc. Alno photogincotyjfy, 
photozincotype (fd-t^zing'k$-&p), n. [< Gr. 
^ (^-), light, + B. eineotype,'} A plate pre- 
pared for printing by photozmoograpny. 

In plroa of wdod-enta pheto-wtneoii/pm are very often 
neud. 8^ Amer,, N. 8L, LV. 40, 

photozincotypy (f5-^-zing'k^ti-pi), n. [<pho- 
tosinootype + -y8.] Same oo photoUnoography, 
-8c<..4iimr..N.B.,LV.»4. 
photuria (f$-tft'rl.*), n. jmu, < Ghr. ^ (e«r-), 
light, + ohpov, urine.] The ;^8age of lumi- 
nous urine. 

Fhoturiz (f$-tu'ris), n. [NL. (Leconte, 1851), 

< Gr. ^ (^-), light, + ovpd, tail.] A genus 
of fireflies of the ooleoptorous family Lampyri- 
tUe, with nearly 50 species, mainly South Ameri- 
can, throe only being found in North America, 
i*. pennsylBantea la the common firefly or lightning-bog 
of eaatorn porta of the United Btatea, about naif an inch 
long and of a yellowiih color. Ita laiva la alao Inminoua 
SeeJInf/ls, and cut under 

PhoxinUB (fok-si'nus), n, [Mj. (Agassiz, 1887), 

< Gr. ^oftvoc, an unknown river-fish.] In ichth,, 
a genus of small oypriiioid fishes; the tnie 
minnows, of small sizes tapering form, and 
brilliant colors, the lateral Tiue incomplete if 

8 resent, tho dorsal fin liehind the vontrw, and 
mouth without barliels. The type la the com- 
mon Earopean minnow. P, aphya mlmvis; aeveral qi^oa 
of the United Rtatei are alao described. See out under 
minnow. 

P]iraotainp]llbia(f^rak-tam-fib'i-g),n.pi. [NL., 
< Gr. ^poKTOc, fenced, protemted (< ^tp&oofiv, fence, 
protect: uaephragma), + NL. Ampkihia.'} The 
mailed or loricate amphibians, as labyriutho- 
donts: opposed to lAssamphihia. 
phragma (frag'mU), n . ; pl.pArai7ifuito (-ma-tj|i). 
[NL., < Gr. ^paypa, a fence, partition, < ^p^eetv, 
fence in, fence, secure, fortify. Cf. diaphragm, 
etc.] 1 . In hot. , a spurious dissepiment or par- 
tition, as that which occurs at the nodes of cer- 
tain calami tes, and in various fruits. — 2. In 
sooh, a partition, septum, dissepiment, or dia- 
phnwm. Bpedfloally. in cnimn. : (a) A tranaverae parti- 
lion deaeondliig from the dorsal aurfaec Into the cavity of 
the thorax, (o) Tho posterior liiflexo<1 border of the pro- 
thorax, concealed liy the meaothorax and wing-eovera: It 
is found only in those inaecta in which the prothorax ia 
movable. 

phragmacoae (frag'm^kfin), n. [< Gr. ^p6ypa, 
a fence, partition {neaphraama), + cone.1 
The conical, spiral, or otnerwise shaped and 
chambered or septate internal skeleton of fossil 
cephalopods, contained in the anterior part of 
the oainty of a hollow hard structure called 
the guard or rostrum. It is homologous with 
the chambered shell of other cephalppods. Bee 
cut under belemnite. 

phragmaooilic (fra^m^kon'lk), a. [< phrag- 
macone + -i^.] Having the character of aphrag- 
macone; relating to a phragmaoone. 
][^aglliata, n. Plural of phragma. 
Iwagmltes (ftw-ml'tez), a. [L., < Gr. ^y- 
pirtfCi growing in nedges, < ^y/ut, afenee: see 
phragma.) A genus of grasses of the tribe Fes- 
tucets ona snbtribe Arundineas, distinguished 
from its relative Arundo by spikelets with the 
lowest flower staminate or stenle. Thera an 8 ape- 
oiea, widely soatterad timmglumt all tempente and nib- 
tropAealragiona. Ttiegr are the tallert native gnaaea of the 
northern United Btatea and of Great Britain, where they 
are useful In binding together the earth of rlveivbaiila by 
their orerolng raohnooka. They are perenniala with flat 
leave! and amide paniolei, either dense and eraot or looae 
and nodding^ funiiiabed with ooupicnona tufta of long 
silky hairs enveloping the spikeleti. P. eemmuisils ii the 
marah-reed of Bngland ana the AUantlo United Btatea 
with the aopeet of brooro-eoni, and bearing ornamautal 


broom-eoni. and bearing ornainaiital 
piume-llke puiieiro Bought for ieooration. Jwktiowii In 
Englenil ai dttefi-raed and hsismitt, and in the western port 


United States as « 



Plir>gin 0 phara (frag-inor^sl), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. ft fonoe, partition (see »itfai 3 niia),+ 

SB IL ftMrl.j A section of decaoerous 
eephftlopods, laying a phramaeone or internal 
shell with arow of at^ohambers traversed by a 
Billon, It includes the extinct families Bekh 
BOapteridsBf and BeUmniUdm, 
|diinfmoplionwg(fing-mo o, liPkrag- 

mopmra + -oas.] Having the characters of the 
PhragnuMhora; having a phragmacone. 
phraiia (frfts^ v. i . ; pret. and pp.pAraiMd, ppr. 
pkraiting. [Appar. merely a particular use 
of phraae,! To use coaxing or wheedling lan- 
fluafi^j^eajole; palaver, Bob Boy, xxiii. 

phrampalf a. A bad spelling of ^ampel. Ali<U 
dleton and DMer^ Boaring Girl, iii. 1. 
plirasal (frft"s»l), a. [< phraae + -aZ.] Of, 
pertaining to, or consisting of a phrase; con- 
sisting of two or more words. 

A third Mrifli of propotltloni are the pkramii prepoel- 
tioM conitittngof more than one word. 

J. Sarte, Philology of the Eng. Tongue (4ih ed.^ p. 501. 

idirase (frfts), n. Jja D. G. phrase =s Sw. fras 
SB Dan. jfhuMT, < F. phrase, OF. firase s Sp. 
J^ase,firasisssPg,pkrasesitt.firasef < L.pAra- 
siSf < Gr. 4p&atc, speech, manner of speech, 
phraseology, expression, enunciation. < 
point out, show, tell, declare, speax.] 1. A 
brief expression ; more specifically, two or more 
words expressing what Is practically a single 
notion, and thus performing the office of a sin- 
gle part of speech, or entering with a certain de- 
l^e of unity into the structure of a sentence. 

‘'OonTayf^thawiaeltoaU. **8t«d!'* fChl aflooforthe 
pkraml .SliaP., 1C. W. of M., L 3. 88. 

Kow nilnee the aln, 

And mollify damnation wltli a phrase, 

Dryden, Bpanlah Friar, v. 2. 

2. A peculiar or charaoteristio expression-; a 
mode of expression peculiar to a language ; an 
idiom. 

The Bible la rather tranalated into EnglUh Worda than 
into English Phram. The Uebraiama are kept and the 
Plnuf of that Language la kept iSefdm, Table-Talk, p. 20. 
And, in hia native tongue and phrase, 

Prayed to each aaliit to watch nia daya. 

SaM, Bokeby, iv. 0. 

Betwixt them bloaaomed np 
From out a oommun vein of inonuuy 
Sweet houaehuld talk, and phraeee ol the hearth. 

. Tennymm, PHuoeaa, IL 

8. The manner or style in which a person ex- 
presses himself; diction; phraseology; lan- 
guage; also, an expression, or a form of ex- 
pression. 

The chief and prinolpall raabjeot of poew] ia : the land, 
honour, and glory of toe Immortall goda (1 apeake now in 
phram of the GentllesX 

PvUsHham, Arte of Eng. Poeaie^ p. 88. 

The Solanon dooth playnly vndoratando the Hoaoonite^ 
although theHoaoouiaii tuonge be a more rude and harde 
phram of apeaoh. 

A. Aden, tr. of John Faber (Flrat Booka on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 880). 

Thou apeak'at 

In better jSkraas and matter than thou didst. 

8hak,, Lear, iv. a 8. 

A franUo Gipaey now, the ITonae he hannta 
And 111 wild Phrame apeaka diaaembled Wants. 

Prior, Henzy and Emma. 

4. In music, a short and somewhat indepen- 
dent division or port of a piece, less oom]^cte 
than a period, and usually closing with a ca- 
dence or a half-cadence, a phrase uraally includes 
four or eight meamres. The name ia alao given laaa tech- 
nically to any short paaBage or figure that la performed 
without pause or break. 

The alnger who feeb what he aliigs, and duly marka the 
jBfimsfff and aooent% ia a man of taate. But he who can 
only give the values and Intenralaof the notes without the 
aenae of the phrame, however aoonrate he may be, ' j a 
mere m ac hin e. JUmeeeau, Dloti Mualo. (Tr. in Groee,) 

5. IxL fencing, a period between the beginning 
and end of a short passage at arms between 
f enoem during which there is no pause, each 
fencer thrusting and parrying in turn.— idveg- 
UaL aemMtiMnmr w moMSShnaT etc., iffinsa. Bee 

sdieottvea--BXMSSBdp3MSA in wutffo, a phraae 
that ooouplea, by esonptton, more than the usual number 
^ maararea.-~InegiiiirphxaBeb in miifla aphi^ 
nnmal number of measures.-- To leairh ^ 
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2. In music, to divide a niece in performance 
into short sections or phrases, so as to bring 
out the metrical and narmonio form of the 
whole, and midce it musically intelligible ; also, 
to p^orm a^ group of tones without pause. 

n. trans. To express or designate by a par- 
ticular phrase or term; call; style. 

When theie anna — 

For ao they phram *em— tw their heralda challenged 

The noble afrits to arms, they did perform 

Beyond thought's compasa. iShUe., Hen. Vlll., I. L 34. 

The Preabyton and Deacona writing to him think they 
doe him honour enough when thw phrase him no higher 
than Brother pypiian, and deare iyiirian In the 26. Epist. 

MiUon, Befonnation in Eng., i. 

l^ase-book (frax'bllk), a. A book in which 
the phrases or idiomatic forms of expression 
peculiar to a language are ooUeoted and ex- 
plained. 

I confeiayon are pretty well vers'd in Phram-Books, and 
Loxiconl^ and tilossarlea. 

Milton, Answer to Balmaalna L 82. 

phraselesst (frar/les), «. [< phrase + 4688.'] 
Not to be expressed or described. 

O, ilien, ailvaiico of yours tlmt pkrasdsm hand 

Whose white weighs down the airy aealeof praise. 

Shak,, Lover'a Complaint^ L 285. 

phraseman (fra// man), n.; pi. phrasemen 
(-men). One who habitually uses a set form 
of woms with slight regard to their import; a 
phrasemonger. [Bare.] 

The poor wretch . . . 

Becomes a IlnentpfowMifiim, absolute 
And technical in victories and defeats. 

And sU our dsliiiy terms for fratricide. 

Cohridffs, Fears In Solitude. 

phrase-mark (frds'milrk), n. In musical nota- 
tim, a sweeiiing curve over or under notes that 
arc to be performed connectedly and as form- 
ing a single phrase. 

phrasemoiurer (fraz'mung'g(Sr), n. [< phrase + 
monger.] One who deals in mere phrases ; one 
who is an adopt at stringing words or phrases 
together. 

phraseonam (frfi"se-d-gram), w. [< Or. ^p6a/c 
(geu. ^ipaceoc), speech, piiraso, + ypafipa, letter: 
see gram^.] In phovttff, , a combination of short- 
hand oharacters to ri'present a phrase or seu- 
tenco. 

phrassonaph (frft'ze-o-grAf), a. [< 6r. i^etc 
(gen. i^eech, phrase, + ypai^iv, write.] 

&me as phraseogram. 

It oontalns sn oxliaiistlvc list of reporting logographs, 
word signis phrasettffraphe, etc., all of which wUl, of coarse^ 
be of great Iiilorcst to the reporter. 

SeL Amer., H. 8., LXL, p. 87 of advta. 

n. [< Gr. 
I, pbrase, + -yfj 
Kyp^iv, write.] The combining of two or m'oi‘6 
shortened phonographic or Hticnogranhic signs 
to represent a phrase or soutenco ; the use of 
phraseograras. 

poraseologic (f rS'%e-d-loj'ik), a. [=s F. phras^> 
oUwique ss Bp. frasho\6ifu*o = Pg. phraseologieo 
= tt.ft’OseoU^^; as phraseolog-^g + -<c.] (5f or 
pertaining to phraseology: vlh, phraseologic pe- 
culiarities. 

ldiraBeological(fni'zK>-1oj'i-kfa),a. l<phraH 0 - 
ologic’^^d.] M phraseologic. 

It is the vocabulary and the phrasetiogieal comblnatlims 
of the man, or class of mon, which must serve as the clue 
to guide us IntoUie secret rutiossos of their being. 

Marsh, Leots. on Eng. Lang., x. 

phraseologicallF (fra'ze-p-loj'i-kal-i), adv. As 
regards phrase^ogy, or stylo of expression. 

phrasebiOgist (fra-ze-ol'f-jist). n. [as Pg. 
fraseologista; < phrasf^log-y + -fof.] 1. A 
stickler for phraseology, or a i>artioular form 
of words; a coiner of phrases. 

The aothor of Poetn Bustlcantis Literatum Otium is but 
a mea pkrasedoyiM. Guardian, Bo. 88. 

2. A collector of phrases. 
jlu»Molo|y (fra-2?-oi'v-j0, ». 1= r. phrtws- 
ologic Bs %p.fraseologia =s Pg. phraecologia = 


iduaseography (frfi-zf-og'ra-il), a . 

^paatjg (gen. ), speech, phrase, + •ypa^a, 

J / — . - - * ^ - T mi — A. 


^hnaical (frS'ri-k^l), a. [< vtmm + 

Having ilio (thanwter of a phrase ; idiomatic. 
[Rare.] 

Hero it is phratieal, and therefore not to be forced. 

Pm, T. Ada/ms, Worka I. 886. 

phrasing (fra'ztng), u. [^^^rbal n. of phrase, 
r.] 1, Tlie wording of a speech or passage. — 2. 
In music, the act, process, or result of dividing 
a piece in porfonnanco into short sections or 
phrases, so as to give it form and clearness. 
Skill in phrasing is one of the cliief qualitios 
of a good pt>rfoniier. 

phratria (fra'tri-jl), n.; p\. phratriss {-4). [NIj.: 
sec ph ra try, ] Same as ph ra try. 

Thle tribunal I the AreopugudL Imwevcr, did' net inier 
fere with the anciwtral clalniH of familloN and phrttlnir. 

Ffin Pnnkf, Uiilv. HlsU (iranfkX p. 188. 

phratric (fra'trik), a. [< phratr-y + -iV.] Of 
or pertaining to a phratry. 

The phratrie cirganlantion has existed among the Iro- 

S uois from time ImmeinoriHl. 
foriyafi, ContrllMitiunn to Burtli Amer. Etiiiiolegy, IV. 11. 

phratry (fra'tri), n.; pi. phratrics (-iri/O. [Also 
phrairUt; s= F,phratritu < Gr. 0/Mir/Mi, ^parpia, 
a tribe, a political division of ])cople. < ijriidTnn, 
clansman, orig. ‘brother,^ = L. fra ter =s ft. 
brother: see Itrothor.] A brotlicrhood or clan; 
specifically, in the states of aiuMimt Or<u*cc, a 
politieo-religiouB group of citizens, which ap- 
pears to have boon orij^nally basod on kinslilp 
and to have been a subdivision of the phyle or 
tribe. By mtidom othnolugista the term is applied to 
■f>mewhat aiialDgona brotherhcxMla exiaiiug among tlie 
aborigiiiuH of AuatraUa and America. 

In AniirallH the phraMts are bUII more important than 
in America. Moasm. Ifowitt and tlaon, who nave dfine ho 
mndh to advance our kiiowlctlgc of ilio Hocinl ayaieni of 
the Auatnllaii aiHuiglneii, have given to thoae oxogamfiiia 
dlvialona tlicnMiioot clHaaea ; imt the term iBuiiJecUnnalilo, 
bi‘cauBe it fails in convey (1) that tliese dlviaioiiN are kiti- 
■hip divialoiia, and (2) that they are intermiHilate diviHlonH ; 
wheroaa the Greek term phratry coiivuya Imtli tlieao iiieaii- 
inga and ia therefore appropriate. 

J. G,Praser, Encyc. Brit.. XXIII. 478. 
l^eatlc (fre-at'ik), a. [< F. phr^atique, < Gr. 

(^p/f/r-), an artificiafwell.j Subterranean, 
as tne sources of wells. 

pluren (ftpen), «. ; pi, phreurs (fre'nfiz). [NL., < 
Gr. dpiv, the midnfT, diaplmuriii, also, commonly 
in pi, ^phec, tho parts about the heart, the breast., 
the heart as the seat of the passions or of the 
mind .1 1 . The thinking principle, or power of 
thought and pcri*.eption ; mind.—- 2. The dia- 
phnigm. See phrenic, 

pnrenalgia (frc-nal'ji-il), w. [NL., < Gr. ^|^pi/v, 
mind, + pain.] Psychalgiu. 
phreneslact (fro-ne'si-ak), a, [< jthrmesis + 
44W.] Same as phrenetic. 

TJko Ml hypochondriac iieraon, or, aa Burtmi'ii Anatomia 
liaOi It, a Mrenesiae or letfiargiu patient. 

SeMt., Waverlej', xlli. 

phrenesiB (fi’c-ue^His), n. [< L. phrenmis, < Gr. 
^fM vyat^j iiifiainniation of the brain, < mind : 

Hoo frcfizy,] Deliriiiro ; fnmzy, Thomas, Med. 
Diet. 


ologic &s ^.fraseologia 
It. fraseologiaffrasilogia, < Gr, (gen. 

«of), speech, phrase, + 4uoyla, < Uyttv, speak: 
see-ok^.] 1. Tho form of words used in ex- 
pressing some idea or thought; mode or style 

of expression; the partioular words or phrases 

nnmal nmu^of meaBuf^--TP"ldMniaksi^^ Of oombined to form a sentence, or the method of 

airongiiigthem; diction; .ty\e. 

^ _ From me th<jy(auctlonaorallaamed to Inlay thelrpAraae- 

doay with variegated oblpe of exotic nieta^r. 

BlaridaH, The Critic, i. 2. 
Mr. Fdx winnowed and sifted hia phraseology with a 
care whlob aeema hardly conriatent with the amipllcity 
and efovatJon of hia mind. 

Masmday, Mackintoah'a Hist Rev. 

2. A ooUeotion of phrases and idioms, asyn. 
1. ffiiyl^eta SeedMfoai 


. — aa w euMg swaapa ^ ivw •mwvwe 

PBIMe (Mz), s.; pret. and pp. phrased, ppr 
plurueing. fm F. phraser ma Sp. flrasear » Jra. 
parossar; firom the noun.] t intrans. 1. To 
raplcypeeuliaridiraBeBorformBof imech; ex- 
press one’s self. ^Bare.] 

So^Sa int Qrprim fdirwirfA to expreaie effeminate, wo- 

iwAipof an iiiioh«aavt%g^ Hla&SSfaSl^^^^^ 


tique = l*r. frenciie s Sp.frcn/itico = Fg, It. frt^ 
nelicfi, < L. phrenetieus, phrmUieus, < Or, 
rwfdf, frenzied, distracted, frenzy, plirc- 

nitis: mo jthrenitis.] 1. a, frenetic. 

II.f n. A frantic or frenzied person; one 
whoso mind is disordered. 

You (lid never hear 
A phrenetie ao In love with IiIh own favour I 

n, Juneon, Ikivil ia an Aaa, iv. 3. 

phrenetlcal (frv-«et'i-hal), a. i^ofrtmtUic, 
phrenetlcally, adv, Hiw frettelically, 
phrenlatric (fri'Ti-i-at'rik), a. [< Gr. mind, 
+ iaTpiK6c, medicinal: sec iatric.] Pertaining 
to tho cure of inoutal diseasos; psychiatric. 

(fren'ik). a, and u. [as P. phrinique ss 
Pg. phreniett = It. frvnico, < ND. phrenicus, < 
Gr. as if of or pertaining to the dia- 

phragm, < f/ivc (fjffs v-), the diaphragm, the mind : 
Heophren.j I, «. Tii aunt., of or periaining to 
the diapiiragin ; diaphragmatic: as, a phrenic 
artery, vein, nr nerve.— Fhrenlo arteries, arteries 
Hupiilying the dlattlimgin. (a) Jtiftritnr, two atiiall iiranchos 
of the alKldnilniii aorta, (b) Svffrriar, a slender hraneh 
from each Internal manmiary. Alao called eotnee nervt 
phvnM, -FbrcDio ganglion, hernia, etc. see the 
nouns. —Phrenic glsndB, a group of small lymphatic 
glands surrounding the tenninatinn of tho inferior cava. 
.... Flutailo nerve, a deep Imuich of the fourth cervical 
nerves with acuesafonH fnim the third or fifth, doacoiidlng 
through ilio thorax to he distributed to the dlapliragm, 
giving hIm) tllamenta to the |)cricardluin andidoiira. Alao 
called internal ramktUory neree qf JMI.— Phrenic plfiK- 
US. Soeptonia.— Phremo VCln% tributaries of the Inf^ 
rior vena cava, accompanying the uif erlor phrenic artetlaa 


phrenic 

n. n. A montal duieaflo; also, a medioino or 
remedy for Miieli a disease. Imp, Diet, 
phrenioocolic (freu^i-kd-korik), a. Same as 
phrtmocfdic. 

pnrenicogastric (fren^i-ko-gas'trik), a. Same 

as phrcnofjiMtric, 

l^enicoBplenic (frou'i-ko-splen'ik), a. Same 
as phrenoHptenic, 

phrenica (frenMks), n. [PI. of phrenic : see -4es.] 
Mental philosupliy; motaph;^icB. It, Parke, 
[Hare.] 

pnreniens (fron'i-kns), n, [NL. : see 
Same as diaphragm, 

phrenlsm (freii'izm), «. [< pkroa 4- The 
]>ower of one feeling to influonee another; 
thouglit-force. 

pliremtic(fre-nit'ik), a, [< phrenitin 4- -4c.] 
Affected with or oharaotonzeu by phreuitis. 
phrenitia (frfi-ui'tis), n. [NL.. < L. phrenitiSy 

< Or. epevm^f inflammation of tfio brain, < 

the dtu))hragm, heart, mind: see phren,} 1 . 
In med,, an inflammation of the brain or its 
meninges, attended witli acute fever and de- 
lirium. — 2. Delirium; fwmzy. 

PhrenUit ...!■« diiKMiiu of the mind, with A oontlnnftl 
miMliiuM or dutoKOi which hath nii acute leaver annexed, 
or ulHe an inflaiiiiiiatlon of the hniln. ... It dlffuTH from 
Muinnehuly and Madiioea. . . . Molanoholy 1 b most part 
thlB clamoniiiB. Ihtrttm, Anal, of MeL, 1 . 1. 

phrenocollc (fren- 6 -korik), a, [< Gr. 

diapliragm, 4- colon: see ooitc.] 

Pertaining to the diaphragm and the colon. — 
PlireilOOOllo Ugamait. a namiW fold of the poiitoiieiini 
ooniieotlng the Bpleiiiu flexure of the colon with the dia- 
phragm. 

lurenogastric (fron-d-gas'trik), a. _ 

diaphragm, 4- yaoH/p (}wrrp-), stomach : 
see gaetric,] I’ertaining to tho diaphragm and 
the stomach. — Phrenogastrlo ligunsnt, a aliort fold 
of the tSBritoiieuni ooiiiivctliig the diaphragm with the 
fundiia of the atoniach. 

phronography (fro-nog'rarfi), n, [< Gr. 
(^pev-), diaphragm,* 4* write.] Tho ob- 

serving and descriptive stage of comparative 
psychology, or phronol<»gy in sense 2 . Smiths 
Honian Jtepartt 1881, p. 501. 
phrenologer (fro-noro-jdr), n, [< phremlttg-y 
4- -<.ri.] A phrenologist, 
phrenologic (fnm-o-loj'ik), a. [ss F. 
hgiqiw ss Bp, freudlagUsa &s Vg, phremfogim ss 
It. frenohgiea : as phreiwlog^g 4- -ic.] Of or 
nortainiiig to phrenology, 
phrenolof^cal (frofi-p-lojM-kal), a, [< phreno- 
legir. 4- -of.] Same ks jdirmlologic. 

A particularly short, fat, groanr-looktiig gentleman, wltli 
a head aa free f nim phrtwiUtffieal development a« a billiard- 
hall. C. h«wr, Harry Lorrequor, xxviL 

phrenologically (freii-o-loj'i-k|il-i), ade. In a 
phrenological inanner; according to the prin- 
ciples of phrenology ; as regards phrenologv. 
phranologiat (frrvjiol'^jist), n, [ss F. pkreno- 
logiste ss Pg. phrcmliafista ss It. Jrcnoloffista ; 
as phrtmolog^ 4- -mI.] One who is versed in 
phrenology. 

phrenology (fr 6 -iioro-ji),ti. [ssF.phrAwUHfiess 
Hp,frettoTvgfa ss Pg. phrewdagia ss lt,fremlogiaj 

< Gr. ^p^v (^pf'c-), heart, miiiu, 4* -XoyUty < X^yeiv, 

S|>eak: see 1, The theory that the 

mental jKiwers of the individual cousisi of in- 
dependeut faeulties, each of which has its seat 
in a definite brain-region, whose size is ooni- 
meiisurate with the power of manifesting this 
particular faculty. This theory, which originated at 
the oloao of the eighteenth century, asBumeB, moreover, 
M an eMentlal part, the plaatlcity of the oranlal en- 
velop, by which the •xull uonformB externally. In tho nor- 
mal auhlect. to the ahape and coiiflguratlon m the hrain 
within, eo that Ita form and faculUoa may he detumtiied, 
with Buflloient exactneaa from the dciill Itaelf, whether In 
the akeletuii or in the living person, llio different powers 
of the mind or faculties are divided Into two olaaaea, the 
feelinn and tlie iiitelleot, or the affective and intidlectual 
facultlei^ the foniicr of which ia again divided into the 
pnvpenaltleaaiid aentlmentr the hiitcr iiiUt the perceptive 
and reflective faoultlea. Each of ihoao groiipa, as well 
as each of tlic individual faculties uoiur^ng them, la 
located upon the exterior of Uie skull with more or leas 
exactness, and It la by the prfiiiiliiencc or depression of 
tlie different regloiia that the mental tiowera and faculties 
are aaeertalneo. The ayatem was founded by Dr. Frame 
Joseph Gall (1768 -1S28X a Vlciineac physician, and waa ex- 
tended and promulgated by hla pupil and asauciato, Dr. 
^ursheim. and by (fwrge and Andrew (kimbe and others, 
llie term » aometimea applied, in tlie phrase new pkn- 
wdoffyt to the looallxation of corehml functions which has 
been eatabllahod by experimental and pathological Inves- 
tigations, almost exclusively of the last twenty years, and 
which has reached ancli adegrae of certainty and definite- 
new as to fomlah a baala surgical uiierationa on the 

But there la nothing in eommon botwc 


44^8 



R|iut2lielfn‘ii Ptirenokigksl Chart of the Huinitn Head. 
ArFi'-CTiVK I'ACULTIRS.— I. : *, Hlimentivnneia; 

r, (lesitiiictiv«-tit»A; a, amativenewi s, phihiti(tJKenittvcttn»k; 4, -id- 
liMii Willis; <{, liihahltlvciieM; o, coniTiuti*eneM i y. sccrctiveiiesK; R. 
auiuisiiivciu^ti; 9, confetrucHvetteM. II. SmtitivHts : lu. c.iuUnusi- 
nrHs; ji.iipimibatlveiiewt; stt,selt*nteein: 1.1, lienevolciicc ; M.revcr- 
eiit:c: 15, liriniiesB: 16, coiiKientioiitne«ii{ >7, hope; tR, m:trvcloux> 
), ideality: ao. mifthftiiaeM; ai. Imitation. Intki.lectdai. 
_ . . M i*/n I i.lins. - 1. /Vrre>/rMr.* *i.in *■ ■ * 

[\ Ur. ypt/V liixc i Ji, wHiilit and reimtatice ; a6, 


J'Acn.Tins. - T. PerrtpHtfe: aa. Individuality : an, tvii6gurati(rti ; S14, 
coloring ( s7, locality: aR. order: 


hmln. 

cerebral looalliatloa and the vlewa of Gall and Spurihelm. 
Bee cut in next column. 


. Com]uirativo ps^obology; the study of the 
mind, intelleot, or mtelligonoe of man and the 


a cali'ulatkai; oveiituality; 31, Uniei ju, tune; 13, language. 
Pfjiei fttf : 34. eomparlKm 1 33. cauiallty . 

lflireno]nagxietlc(fren^<^mag-net'ik),a. [<Gr. 
tjtpifv ( 9 /iev-), mind, 4- £. magnetic.^ Pertaining 
to plironomagnetism: phrenomagnetie pho- 

uomtMia. »/. R, Suchana/n, 
phrenomagnetlBm (fren-d-mag'not-izm), n. [< 
Gr. (fjtpty-)f mind, 4- magneiiem,'] Aiil- 
mul inugiieiism, directed and controlled by will- 
power; patbetism. 

Tho simple phyaiologloal phnnomoiia known as splrit- 
rappliig, table-tornlnij^ pkrtno nuwnetinn. 

Hmsp, lay Bermona, p. DO. 

phrenomflsmariam (fren-d-mer/m^r-izm), n, 
[< Gr. (0/WV-), mind,* 4- E. meamvrism,'] 
f^ime as phrernmn^Wm, 
phrenonomy (fr^-non'd-mi), n. [< Or. ^piiv 
U/iM/-), heart, mind, 4-* vd/iof, law.] The de- 
aiic.iive and predibtive stage of phrenology in 
HciiHo 2. Smithsonian 1881, p. dOl. 

phrenopathia (fren-$-patii'i-j&), n. [NL., < Gr. 
< 6 p/)r niind 24 - wodof, disease: eee pathos.^ 

Mental disease; insanity: psychopathia. 
phrenopatMc (freti-$-patii^ikh a. [< phreno- 
pathia + -fc.] Of or pertaining to mental dis- 
ease; psvehoi»athio. 

phrenoplegla (fren-^pl 6 'ji-ft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
0 p//i' ( 0 ppv^, mind, + a blow, stroke, < 

TT^Z/rronv. strike.] Budden loss of mental power, 
phrenosis (f rd-n6'Bifl),ii. [NL.,< Gr. {fftptr-), 

heart, mind, 4- Psychosis, 

p^enosplenic (fren-d-splen'ik), a. Pertain- 
ing to the diaphragm and the spleen. -phreno- 
■plenio ligament, a short triangular fold of tho porl- 
toiienm dosceiidlng from the diaphragm to tho upper end 
of the splofiii. 

phrennet (freu'ziio, O. [< phrens-y 4- -ie, Cf. 
phrcmUiCf frantic,} Phrenetic; mentally dls- 
onlered; insane. 

Peace, and bo nought 1 1 think the woman be pkmwie. 

B, Jonmm, I'ale of a Tub, II. i. 

iflirensyt, phrenzyt, n. and v. Obsolete forms 
<»f ficni^ry. 

plirmtict, n, and m An obsolete form of frantic, 
phronesis (fro-nd'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. ^pdvqaf^, 
practical wlsuora, < ^poveiv, think, < 4^, mind : 
see p/iren.] Praotical judgment; the faculty 
of conducting one’s self wisely, 
phrontisterion (fron-tis-td'ri-<;ii). n. : p\,phron- 
Hsteria (-A). [Also phronti8teiy,\ OF. phrontis- 
tere; < Gr. ^pnvTuirfipiiov, a pjUtoe for deep think- 
ing, a “thinking-shop” (as Socrates’s school was 
called by Aristophanes in “The Clouds”), later 
a school, a monastery, < fpovrteriK^ a deep think- 
er, < ^povrliieiv, think, consider, meditate, take 
thought of, be anxious for, < fpovr/r, thoi^ht, 
core, < ^poveiv, think: »ee phroncHe,} A sohool 
or seminary of learning; a college. 

Hia lodging I no : *tii the learned pkreniUteri on 
Of moat divine Ajburoa — 


PbiynldM 

As to the aeaneiy lln the old (Ireefc oomedleik bo hddfl 
that the Inilde of the 

Amer,Jenr.JFhaol,,IX.8i4, 

Pluryfanoa (fri-gi'iif4i), n, [NL., so called In 
alluiuon to the appearance of the oases of oad- 
dis-flies; < Or. fplyavov^ a diy stick, < ^yeiv, 
roast.] The typical ^nus ^ the important 
neuropterousfanrily PsTypaaeite. It formerly In- 
duded an the oaddla-fliea then known, and was thuamore 
nearly oontermlnoua with the modem family and equal to 
the order or auhorder Makodera. It la at preaent re- 
atrioted to about 12 apeolea, wtddy distributed in Enrope, 
Aala, and North AmerioiL having rather dander wings with 
dense pubeaoence on toe anterior pair, and an obUqne 
tranaverae nenmle between the coato and the aubooste. 
Fhrygaaeidtt (frig^ne'i-de), n, pi, [NL., < 
rhryganca 4--fd07| AfamUyoftnehopterous 
nenropterous insects, typifleii by thegenus Phry- 
ganea, to which different limits have been as- 
signed; the caddis-flies, (a) Indnding all eaddia- 
flim, and eynonymoua with the order THehapttra or the 
famly Plieipmmt, (6) Bestriotod to thoao oaddls-fliea In 
which tho maxillary palpi of the male are fbor-lolnted, 
only slightly pnbesooniv and shaped alike in both Bexea. 
Thfa group containa the giants of the order 3Vfe/lMmf«ra, 
and oocora only In the northern hemtophera. The larva 
live In still watera and make (qrlindrical oaaeB of bits at 
leaves and fibers spirally arraiigm See out under ea ddi t- 

> F. Dhrngien, 
Phry- 
gian, < 9pi}^ a Phrygian.] 1 , a. Pertain- 

ing to Pniygia, an ancient province or country 
in the interior of Asia Minor, or to the Phry- 
gians.^ Phrygian cap. 8 GeMp.---Phn|^lieiniet, 

a form of helmet auggestliig the olaaBtcai Phrygian cap. 
Ibis form, which ia very rare in medieval repreaentaliona, 
is given to SL George^ possibly with Intention on the part 
of tlie artist to denote the Oriental origin of tho aalnt— 
PhxygUnmaxUe. SeewmrMe, 1.— Phnglaii mode, see 
model, 7.— Phrygian work, gold ombroldety ; orphiqy- 
work. ^ CMfiphrygia, 

n. ». 1 . A native or an inhabitant of 
Phrygia.—- 2. In eoedes, hist.^Biane as Monianiet, 

Phryma (M'mft), n. [NL. (Limifeus, 1756), of 
unknown origin.] A genns of plants, of the 
gamopetalouB order Verhenacem, oonstitnting 
the tribe Phrymemt known by tho uniformly 
one-oelled ovary in a family characterized by 
two- or four-celled ovaries. The only apeclea, P. 



InitoWaokiia, la a plant widely diffused but nowhere 
abundant, native of north America, Japan, and the JUma- 
layan region. It is an erect herb, with a few atiff strag- 
gling bnuiohea, opposite toothed loavea, and a long Blen- 
der spike of amall aoattorod purpllsli flowera st Ant erect, 
then apreadtng, and lu trait reflexed, whence its popnlar 
name, lOTWNrd. The fruit la a amall, dry, ahort-atalked utri- 
cle, hooked at the apex, and ailapted to distribution by 
«»tchlug In the hair of animals. 

Phrsrmem (fri'm^e), n,pl, INL. (Bontham and 
Hooker, 1876), <* Phryma + -ea,} A tribe of 
plants, of tho order VcrltcnaccKy consisting of 
tho genus Phryma, characterized bv tho one- 
celled and one-ovuled ovarv, erect orthotropons 


ovule, seed destituto of alti 
radicle. 


icn, and reflexed 


7. TomKf (iX Albiiii»ar, L a 
phrontiiterjr (fron'tis-ter-i). w.: pL pkroaMs- 
lower animals. Smithsonian Rfport, 1881, p. 501. terics (-is). Same SB phrontmerion. 


PhnrnichllS (frin'l-kus), n, [NL. (Earsoh, 
1880).] A genus of arachnids, of tho family 
PhrynidsPf in which the tlbiou of the hind legs 
have no snbjoints, tho maxillary palpi are mumi 
longer than tho body, which is slender and tubn- 
liform, and the hand has four flnger-like spines. 
The ^nus is represented in sontliem Cali- 
fornia. 

Phrynlda (frin'i-d^), n, pi, [NL., < Phrynus 
+ -ida,} An order of pulmonale Araehnida: 
synonymous with Thclyphonida, See Pedipat- 

I^rynito (frin M-dd), n, pi, [NL., < Phrynus 4- 
-wte.] A family o^ulmonate Araehnida of the 
order Phrynida or Thclyphonida^ typified by the 
genus Phrmus, The 
alidonien is flat oval, and 
eleven-jointed; the poatab- 
domen ia a mere radlment, 
like a button ; the eephalo- 
Ihorax Is flat, and covered 
with a horny carapooe; the 
pedipalps are long, strong, 
six-juinted, .and varionuy 
armed, but their tenniniu 
oiaw does not f orm a plncer ; 
the first pair of lega are ex- 
tremely long^, alenden pal- 
jKlfonii or ovoD MitonnwMmiy 
and multiartloulate, the 
filth and sixth joints being 
divided into ninety or more 
aubiolnta ; and the egos are 
eight In number, two in the 
central anterior region, and 
a cluster of three on each 
aide. The jqyecla a teaem ble 

l^^^Ttolers andPT^pah^ A Spedas of FAgwa*, about ufe- 

flS^iiMSignlah&f^ other fttnlly (TMkFkeiiA 

d«)of tola order by not having a long taO flke aeoomion. 
Ihqy are nootornal and aluMkkf snd live under afonee 
and logs. Compare alao eat under Pedigstyt, 




PlirniNrllomlms (fri-nf-iom'lms), n. [NL. 
(G&the^ IM), < Qr.Mhfoct a toA^ + 

A turbot] A genus of flAtflshee of the fhmi^ 
PtorofieoMA OAving no vomerine teeth. P. 
wdmaeuMtts le known as the 
P]irjrnOMinA(M-n^sd'm|),fi. l;NL.,<ar.^ 
vof, A tOAd, + a&iuif body.J A genue of lisAnlB 
of the fhnmy Iguanidm^ inoluduig the curious 
ere Aturee known aa Mofied (oods ot horned flrogs, 
A8 P. eomutimf P. orbieutaref P. dougUuiy etc. 
Borne of them weTeijelmiident In moet perteof the woit- 
em end MNithweten United BteteeeiHlioathwerd. Some 
etteln e length of ifac Inohee, bat they ere uioelly imelL 
The body ii Tory HmX, end more or leee orbioaler, with e 
ihort tell teperlng from e etoat beee, end ehorter lege then 





Homed Froff iPMrytwpma tomutum). 

ie usufd in related limrdi. The head la luimounted with 
eeveral paira of atont qitnoa, laigeat In aome of tho aonth* 
erly end Mexloan fonni^ end the whole upper anrface of 
the body la roughly grannlar or taberculona; the under 
aide la amooth. llie ooloretlon of tho np^ parta la 
Tarlegated with black, brown, gnur, and reddiah. in e 
blot<med pattern, and variea greatfy. not only with the 
different apecieiL but in different indlvldnala of the aame 
kind. The oreaturoe have nothing of tho agility of moat 
Uiarda; they ere olumay in their motlona» rather duggiah, 
and cannot jump. They ere perfectly hermleaa, become 
teme aa aoon aa handled, and are often kept aa peta for 
their oddity. They feed on iliea and other Inaeota, but 
can fkBt long, and may be aafdy aent by mall alive to any 
part of the United Htatea. Thew bring forth alive. One 
imeoiea (P. doupiOaf) ocenra aa far north at leaat aa the 
HrihUih boundary of the United Rtatea. 

PhryniUI (fri^img), n. [^J. (Olivier, 1798), < 
Gr. ffntvo^t A toad.j Tho typical genuB of tiie 
family Phrynida. See cut under Phrynidm, 
PhryzlB (frik'slB), n. [NL. (Cone, ]i¥72).] A 
genuB of cave-dwelling arachnidaiiH, contain* 



[NL. (W. B. Leach, 
o.j A genua of Ped^ 
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CO, oouBamptlou, < L. fem. of phfhM- 

cMB, < Gr. mout6cy conaumptive: see I.J Z, a. 
Same as jpiuillridffl. 

IL A. 1. A oonaumption or wasting away; 
phthiuB.— 2. A person affected with phthisis. 

Liberty of nMaklng, then whieh nothing ia more aweet 
to man, waa girded and etralght lact almoet to a hroken- 
winded tbatSk. MUin, On Del of Unmh. Bomonat 

phthisical (tixM-kal), a. [Formerly ptMeaiy 
pHHeal; < phfhtrio ‘4* Of of belonging to 
phthisis; affected by phthisis; wasting the 
nesli: as, ayikihLacuioonsumption. 

He . . . aoba me out half a dosen jpUWaal mottoa wher- 
ever he had them, hopping abort in tne meaaure of oon vul- 
alon-Uta. Jfftton, Apology far BmeotymnaniS f A 

phthiBicky (tiz^i-ki), a. [< phthMe(lb) -f -yi.] 
Phthisic^. 

PhUMdey old geiiOewomen and frollcaome yonng onei. 

Colman, Bpieen, L 

J^thisiologF (tiz-i-oPo-ji), w. r=s P. fiktAiri* 
ologioy < Gr. phtnisis, + ^oyia, C ^fyeiVy 
speak : see -ocof/y. j The sum of scieutifio know- 
ledj^ concerning phthisis. 

jdliniBipneumomUl (thiz'ip-nii-m6^ni-B), n. 
[NIj., \ Gr. ^iaujy consumption (see jAf/tMf), 
4 lungs: see In pathoL, 

^thisis. 

plitlifgia (till 'sis), n. [s F. phthisic ss Sp. 
tisis s Pg. phlhiftis &= It. tidy flid, /Hda, < 
L. phthidSy < Gr. a wastiug away, con- 
sumption, wane, decline, decay, < i^UaVy waste 
away, decline, wither, wane, decay.] A dis- 
ease of tho lungs, characterized by progressive 
consolidation of pulmonary tissue, with break- 
ing down and the formation of caritios. Thia ia 
ao eztenaively, if not ezcliiaivuly, pulmonary tnbaroaloaia 
that the two nainea are often otmaidored aa equivalent 
Alao called eotwiitaution. Fibroid phtlliriS, alow-going 
phthiala, with oonuderable production of oonueotive tia- 
ane.— Orlndm* phthisis. Ramo aa (frindertt adkma 
(which aee^ under ^lufarX—PhthlsiB florida. very rapid 
phthlaia; galloping cunauniptfon. 

phthiBOSOiCB (tlii-zo-zo'iks), n. [< Gr. ^Itiv 
^ 10 -), consume, de*stroy, + an animal.] 
See the quotation. 

iPhthitotaioa.] From two Greek wonia : one of which 
ai^ilflea to deatroy ; tho other, an animal . . . :~the artuf 
deatroyliig auch of tJiu infurior aiiininla aa, in the ohamo- 
ter of natural euemlea, threaten deatmctlon or damage— 
to himielf, or to auch anlniala from which. In the oharac- 
ter of natural aervanta or alUea, it ia In man’a power to 
eztract uaeful aervicu. 

Bentham, C!hroatomathia, note to table 1. 1 K2. 

idithoiuometer (thong-gom^)-t6r}, n. [NL., 
< Gr. ^yyog, the voice, a sound (see diphthong^ 
+ fdrpiivy measure.] An instrument used lor 
measuring vocal sounds. Whewell, {Imp. Diet) 

phulkftri (fVil'ki^ri), n, [Hind, phmkart^ a 
tissued flower on clolh, etc., also an alkaline 
eflioreseetiee used to i&diilterate salt, iphUl, a 
flower, + 4cdr. a snfllx of agent.] A kind of 
flower embroiucry done by the natives of the 
PanJab in India; also, a cloth so embroidered. 

phnlwara (ffll-wa'r|l), n. [B. lud.] Same as 
fulwa. 

pjiyt (fi), intefj. All obsolete spelling otfic^. 

But, for aliame, when ahal we oeaao thia geare? 

I to aefle, and you to By for feareT 
Syiiwater, ir. of Du Bartaa’a Weeka, IL, Tho Trophiea. 

PhyddSBt (fis'i-de), ft. pi. [NL., < Phyda -f 
-iw.] A family of pyralid moths, typified by 
the genus Phycus: now called Vhyeitiam. 

__l» (fl-ra'iig), w. pi, [NL., < Phycis + 
-fif«.] A subfamily of gadoid fishes, named by 
Bwaiuson in 18SJ9 from the genus Phyeitt; ctKl- 
lings. Two species are known in the United 
States as sftuirrcU/mkcft. 

VbjtiB (ti'Hw), n. [NL. (AH^wii, 17fW), < Gr. 

f., ^iw7/r, m., a fish living in seaweed, < 
^mocy seaweed. ] 1. In ichth.^ a genus of gadoid 
fishes, typical of the subfamily Phyeinmy having 
a ray of uie first dorsal more or less elongatf*!! 
and filamentous ; squimd-hakes. p. ehum and P. 



Pl^ycO nthuta. 

Moth ami Cniic. CUne ohowt 
a of moth.) 


pHiyoocnatlihi 

Curtis in 1828 to PAyeffo, on 
aooount of ita preoceaiNi- 
tlon In tolithyology. mo 

PiAdtA (fis'i-tft), n. 

[NL. (Curtis, ltf28). < 

Gr. ^Kogy seaweed, lu- 
cus: see/actM.] Tho 
typical genus of Phy- 
ciUdaiy having ciliate 
aiitemiBB : same aa iVty- 
eis 2 

Vb^tlda (fi-Rit'i-415), 
w, pL [NL., < PlmHta 
+ A family of p}Talid moths, named 

from the genus Vhydtn. The miixlllary palna are 
eqnal In the two aozea ; the lulilal iial|w are oonoealed or 
wanting ; the fore wtnga have elvvon, ton, or nine velna, 
the Arat one not furkod ; the hind winga have the middle 
coll closed and tho midrib hairy at the tiaae. It ia a large 
and wlde-q>read group, whoao inembera differ In liablU, 
aome being leaf-crumpiera or Ittaf-fnldem, otbera borers, 
and others oamivorous. Formerly Vkyriam, 

PhycOChromaceSB (fi^'ko-kro-um'sv-o), n. pi. 
[NL., < (Jr. ^Koc, seaweotl, 4* color, + 

-dCFA?.] Same as Cryptophyt^fP. 

phSTCOChromaoeoilB (n^ 9 -ki'o-ma'Bhiu 8 ), a. 
Kosemlding or belonging to the onler Phyco^ 
ehnnMucfp. 

phycochrome (fi'ko-krdm), n. [< Gr. 9iwo{:, sea- 
weed, + xp^P^j color.] The bluish-green color- 
ing matter of some algni, a mixture of chloro- 


phyl and phyoooyanin. 

nycochromophyceas (' 


(X^ riiowa natural rim.) 

Ing such forms as P. Jongipes of tho Wyandotte 
cave in Indiana : now considered synonymous 
with Phalangodea, 

Phthartolatra (thftr-torfi-trfi), n. pi. [NL., < 

Ltshr. ^daprok&TpiK (one of tne sect noted in def . ), 

< ^Baprdcy oorruptible, + Aarpriveiv, worship: see 
latria,"] A sect of the sixth century: same as 
(knrupticolsB. 

l^thixlMis (thi-ii'^sis), n. [as F. 
phikiriadtf as Sp. Uriadsy < L. phthifiadSy < Gr. 

^tdaatcy the lousy disease, < ffftipiavy have lice 
or the lousy disease, < ^Ipy a louse.] The pres- 
enoe of lice on tho body, with the irritation 
produced thereby and its effects; the lousy 
^sease, formerly called morbus fwdieidoaua, 
nctlriomyto •«. «2. [NL., < 

Gr. fffeipy a louse, + pvkiy a fly.] A division of 
pupiparous IHptera, consisting of the family 
JfyeteribiidsB, parasitio upon bats. 

PhthlriHA (thfrl-ns), n. — 

1815), < Gt. ^ipf a iouBOc^ „ „ 

euUdm or true lioe. having the Imdy broad and 
flat, and the two hinder pairs of legs very much 
thickened ; the orab-lice (so oall^ from their 
^PPAfuranoe). P, pukit or inguinaHt Is found on fhe 
n the gentUli, groin, and perineum, end occeataiully 
?*J!*h«rpMteof thehody. See out under 
Phthisic (tiz'ik), a. and n, [I. a. (and n. n., 2). 
f^^Mporiy also pkfMWck, pUdke; aa OF. tisiqucy 
nomnhtidquc aa 1^ iSieo 

5t. 5 sleo^kMw^w eoeffOipi. and P. CcmiA aometlmea as titver 

tisUmSy < (h, ^tou^y consumptive, Xhey aw quite <ilfforent from the flahea more piup- 

^ consumption: seepkfiiiris. II. a. 1. eriy caUedArilw^hichaee). 

Formoriy also jAfhWck, tisieky tisdeky ftorick, * ’ ' ' 

< BB. adkcy < OF. Usigucy F. phtb> 

UdeamPg. Udeoy phthiHoamlCUd^ 



Stiiiirrvl'balw kPhyett 

Unids, togetlier witli a third apeciea P» ehuiUvi, tun found 
idong ihe Atlantic coaat of the United Rtatea. They are 


2tl In entom., a genus of pyralid moths, erected 
^ FaMeins in 1798, and giving name to the 
Phyoidm or PhyeiUdss* The naBM waa changed by 


(fi^k^kro-niv-fi'Be-o), n. 
pf. [NL., < Gr. ^Koc, seaweed, + XI^P^\ color, 
+ ^vKoc, seaweed, + -eg*.] An order of Alym: 
same as Vryploohyeae. 

phycocyan (n-kd-sl'an). n. [< Gr. ^vKoc, sea- 
weed, + Kvttv^f blue.] Bame as phycoeyonin. 
ptococyaiiin, phycomalne (fl-ko-si Vniu), n. 
[C Gr. ^vKo^y seaweed, + Kmvdgy blue, + 

(cf. cyanine).’] A blue coloring matter 
which is present, in addition to chloropliyl, in 
the cells of certain algns and imparts to them 
a bluish-green color, us in the Cyanofthycesc or 
Phycoehromaccw, Tt is soluble in water, but 
insoluble in alcohol or ether. 

phyoCH^iytlirill (n^kd-o-ritl/Hn), n. [NL., < 
(Jr. 0nKoc, seaweed, + ipiiifd^y red.] A iimI col- 
oring matter to whicfi the red eawt^'ds or 
P'lorHlesB owe tlieir peculiar coloring, which is 
present, in addition Ip chlorophyl, in the cells. 
It is soluble in wati^r. 

ldiy(M>gTaphy (fi-kog'ra-fl), ». [< Or. a 
seaweed, + < jpA^tv, write.] A scien- 

tifie or sysiematic deKcription of alga) or sea- 
weeds. 

phycologist (fi-kol'o-iist), n. [< phycolOfpy + 
-4st.] (Tno who is skilled in ]>hyeo]ogy; one 
who studies algce or seaweeds ; an algologist. 
phycology (H-koro-ji), «. [:= F. yhyetUoyte, < 
Gr, fvso^y seaweed, + -htyia, < "MyrtVy speak: 
see •oUtgy,'] That depiirt.meiit of botanical sci- 
ence whu*h treats of algm or seaweeds; algolo- 

P^comatcir (n-ko-md't('r), n.^ [NIj., < Or. 
9v«rof, Hoawt^ed, + jd/r^Py Doric parypssjj. water, 
mother.] Tlie gelatin in which the sponiles of 
algfioeous jdants first vegcdatc. 

F]xy(M>]nyce8 (fi-kom'i-sez), n. [NIj. (Kunze), 
^r. fvKtiCy seaweed, + pvKr/£, a fungus.] A ge- 
nus or phyconiycetous fuugi of the family Mu- 
citracea. The Kr^ire-beiirlng hy phip are erect, iiot branrh- 
Ing, the aporangia apberold or pyriform, and the N|iorea 
ovoid or Bphfvoidal and hyaline. HureeaiictTieB are known, 
of which P. nitetu la very oonmion. growing on greaay aub- 
atancea, aa old Imnea and oll-eaaka. 

PhyCOmyoeteSB (fi^ko-mi-Me'te-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Do Bary ),< Phycontyccs (-ct-) + -<w.] A division 
of fungi, named from the genus Phycomycim and 
embracing the families Mucorvecy Pcrovasjmra- 
eeiCy SaprtdcffniaceiCy .KnUanajiihthorc», (hyttidi- 
ace/ity and ProUmyeclavea;. They are moatly para- 
Bltic on plaiita or anlmala ; a few are Haprophytle. See the 
above famlllea or ordem for apeolal ubaracterimtioii and 
llluatntion. 

Fhyoomycates (fl-kp-nil-sfi'tez), n. pi. [NL., 
pi. of phyctmyecH. ] Hame as PhycomyceiesH, 

pnycomyestons (fi-ko-ml-se'tus), a. Belong- 
ing to tho PhycomyceUne: as, phyetmycctous 
fungi. 

phyoophsidn (fi-kd-fS'in), n, [NL., < Gr. 
seaweed, + Ausky, dun.] A reddish-lirown 
coloring matter present in the cells of certain 
seawe^M. By SoliUtt it la limited to that part of the 
compound pigment of the Fueaeem and Phstotpirem which 
ia amuble In water. 

phycoxanthin, phycoxanthina (fi-kok-san'- 
thin), w. r< Gr. ^vko^, seaweed, + faiddf, yel- 
low, + -m«, “inc^ (of, xantkin).] A yellow eol- 
oring matter: same as diafamiii. 


l^bygogftlMtle 



itption ol wliat hag 


and promoting tlie real 
been already Bc^creted. 

n. fi. Ati af^eiit liaving thoBO qualities, 
phyla, a. Plural of phy lum. 
phylactert (li-lak't6r), n. [< F. phylaoidre: see 
^ylacUiry.'] A phylactery. Sanays, 
pnylacterdd (fi-lak't6ril), a. [< phylacUr^y + 
Wearing a phylactery; hence (because 
the wearing of phylacterioii was asHumed to be 
a Nigii of higoti^ and of a desired seiiaration 
from the body of worshipers), narrow-minded; 
bigoted ; Pharisaical. 

will) for tho tpfiit hag the snloeii. 

Pktfkuter’d Uiroiighoiit oil thoir mien ; 

Who Uielr lll*tMte<1 liome-lirowed pmyor 
To the State'll mellow forma profor. 

Jr, Green, The Spleen. 

phylacterto, n. Plural of phylaeterium, 

sSp.Jiluoterico 
j + -#c.] Of or 
. , accompanied by 
The assumption of the phylactery. 
P^lacMcal (fil-ak-tor'i-kal), a 
torie + Hamo as phyinetcrio, 

Christian Sa<*TiHce, 

p. 128 . 

phylacteriimi (fii- 

ak-t.e'ri-um), w.; 
pi. phylaeteria (>tt). 

[Nli. : see phyl'tio- 
tcry^H A portable 
reliquary. Bee phy^ 
laelm'y. 

l^lactery (fl-lak'- 
to-ri), n.: pl.phn/oo- 
tcricH (-ns). fNow 
written aoconling to 
the L. spelling; for- 
merly phiheicry, 

ME. philatcric, ear- 
lier jUaterie, < OF. 
filatcriCf phihtterie, 
also filatiere, 
laetcre^ " 
laUtria =c= It. Hi 
laeteriumy a phylai*tery, < Gr. fv^Kriymv. a post 
for watchmen, or a garrison, a fort, castle, out- 
post, also safeguarib preservative, osp. an amu- 
let (whence the •lewisli use), < ^vTuikH/p^ a guard, 
< ^thioftt tVy watch, guard.] A charm or amulet. 
And Kathem, (^oiinclla, (ihurch, niid (^lureh'H head 
Were on her ruvvruiid ph^fladerie* rend. 

Jjrpdm, Hind and Panther, i. noo. 
Happy are they whr) verify their atnuloti^ and make 
their phuloeUHea apeak in their Uvea ami aotiona 

Hir T. hnnene, Chriat. Mor., ill. in. 
Hpocinca11y~(a) In JnrfiiAonffV<i'sn amulet eonalatiiig of 
a itiipor Btrlpsof inirchnieiit iiioorlbed witli certain t»tB 
from the Cild Tentameiit. and iiioloBod within a small lea* 
ther caoe, which wiiBfaBioiiod with Btraiw on the forehead 
iuBt above and lietween the 1700 , or on Uic left arm near 
the region of tlie heart The hmr paiaagoB liiacrihod upon 
the pl^lactery wore 1^. xlll. 2-10, 11 >17, and Pent vL 4>0, 
13>^ The custom whb founded on a literal iiitorprota- 
tlon of Ex. xlll. 10, and Pent vL S and xL IS. 

Ho which fmUi his Phplaeteriee on his liead and anuea 
and his kiiotn on his garment and his Schedule on his 
dooro, Is so fenced tliat he cannot easily sinne. 

Ptirehaa, Pilgrimage, p. Isa 
(ft) Among the primitive Christians, etc., a case In whlcli 
were Inclosed relics of the saints. aByiL (a) Hoe defs. of 
amviet, tatimnan, and menaah. 
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In ancient Greece, the headship of a tribe of 
clan ; ^e office or authority of a ph^^mh. 


FlvUliim 


a body of men joined by ties of birth, a 
tribe, clan, class, phylo (cf. enXov, a tribe : m 
“ *^ylum)y< produce, fvrafku, grow : see W.] 

ancient Greece, a tribe or clan ; one of the 


phylum^ 

In ancien , 

subdivisions normally based on ties of blood, of 
which the aggregate constituted a community. 
In Athens the triiies did not rest on family rdatlonship, 
but wore at first geographical dlvislotiiL then olaases 
fomiod according to oociitiatlon or wealth. CJlisthenes 
alNiitshod the old trllien^ ana distributed his felloW'OttlMni 
atitoiig ten new ones, nstitod after anelent Attic heroea 
and arrangod ufion gwigraphioal lines and demooratlo 
Ideas ; ana this arrangement persisted throogh the ^ 
rlous time of Attic history. Every foil oltiien of Athens 
was registereil in a piiyla in a dema and In a phratiy. 
Every phyle was a poilifcal nnlt, to which were allotted the 
choice of GO of the GOO soiiatoTB and that of tta due pro- 
portion of dicasts and of the higher dvU and military of- 
ficers of the state: and every imyle was required to eon- 
trlbnte in a fixed proportion to the mlllti^ servloe, to the 
wurious lilurgloB, etc. 

phyletic ( fi-let'ik), a. r< Gr. ^Xerijcdc, < a 
tnbosnian, < ft tribe: see phyl --- 
tainiiig to a race ortribe. Henoe- 
perUining to a phylum of the animal kingdom', 

or to the construction *** 

liyllactinia(fll-ak-tm 
< Or. loaf (see phytlary), + aicrlc (nicri 

ray. ] A genus of pyrenomycetous fungi of the 
fatiii ly EryniphetF., Each peritheolnm contains soveml 
ascl, and ilie apnendages are needle-shaped and alimfitiy 
swollen at the uase. The only well-known species is r. 
aufidtn, wliieli grows upon the leaves of a great variety of 
plant H, eM|HM:lally woo<hr planta 

phyllade (fll'ad), n. [< Gr. (^X^ud-), a 
bunch of loaves, < s It. folium, leaf.] In 

ImL, one of the small imperfect loaves in InoetcH, 
altomating with the fertile leaves, in the sub- 
merged species those consist of a small lamina with no 
shotiih, iiiul ill Uio torroatrial speotos they are reiluced to 
mere scales. 

I^llwtheSB (fi-lan'tli$-@), n.ph [NL. (Bart- 
liiig, 1H3()). < rhyUauiliua + -««.] A tribe of 

t ilant^ of tlie oy^ot Euphorhiacem, aistiugiiished 
ly ennuds witli two contiguous ovules in tlio 
ctuitnu angle, and the sectf leaves much broad- 
er than the railicle. it Inoludea 64 genera, mainly 
of which PkyUanthm is the tyjie. For other 
prliicliail genera, see and Toaneodendron. 

rayllailthUB (li-lan'thus), n. [NL. (LiimsBiui, 
nli?), so called from species witli Aowers seated 
on leaf-like flattened branches ; < Gr. a 

leaf, + livWof, flower (cf. L. phyllanihc»,i C3r. 


< Gr. fitXXov, leu, + dim. suffix -i&cp.] 
One of the mdimentazy otenidia of the pl^l- 
lidiobranriiiate gastropods, as limpets, < 
by Lankester emtopeaal bodies. 


Por- 


Beephyle.1 1. 

0 — 2. hihiol., 



Phyiaeterluni found at St. Diin- 
aii'k, Fleet Struut, I..oiir1oik (From 
Arcnniokiipcul JuuniuL'*) 



^iv,flow.] 1. The typical genus of PhpRirAo- 
idSB. P. GiimiiMim, the beit-kntmn ^peolea, to a hlg^ 



PkyUiirhd huetphmlue. 


it ooeanio organism, bearing little ] ^ 
’ transmoent, wlthoat 


jlaiide to a mollnsk. It Is thin and 

gills, shell, or foot, ending in a roanded tall-Uke fin with 
which It swims like a fish, and bearing upon the head a 


of loM tentaolea. Also Ph^iOirh/aie and PhyOMm. 
2. U, d.j A member of this genus. 
;diymrnoid (fiPi-roid), a. and n. L a- Pertain- 
ing to the PhylUrJwidm, or having their oharac- 


ters. 


Phy] 

Urhi 


n, n. A member of the PhylUrhoMm. 
iyllirhoidffi (fll-i-r5'i-d6), n. pi. [NL. , < Fkyl- 
idibr^i 


00 + 4dm.'] A family of nui 


ohiategas- 


phylla 
LtJdy lo 


la, oerato, mantle-skirt, or other proeessoa of the bog 
wall, even the foot lieliig aborted. The Intestine ends on 
the right slde^ and the head has two long teutaoles. Tliey 
are now sometimes ranked with PolybraneMaia in a dlS' 
Uiiot seotton called Abnmekla, bnt were formerto referred 
to the pteropods, the hoterqpods, and even the tanloatei. 
Also called ocean duge and PaUoeomaia. 
phyllisi (flPis). fi. [< L. PhyUia (Virsfil, Hor- 
ace), < Gr.4vAX/r, afem. name: so called in allu- 
HJOti to Phyllis as the name in old plays and ro- 
mances and pastoral poems of a country ^1, 
or shepherdess, or sweetheart. Gf . philander.'] 
A country girl; a shepherdoss; a sweetheart: 
a common name for such in old romances, pas- 
toral poems, etc. 

phylllBi (APIs), V. t. [< phyllUfl^, n. Cf , phOan-^ 
der, fi.] To address or celebrate in amatory 
verses. [Rare.] 

He passed his easy honriL instead of prayer, 

In madrigals and pkfttydng the fair. 

ChirtA, Dispensary, L 

Fhylllsa^ (fll'is); n. (NL. (Linnrous, 1737), 


genus of plaiit49, of the or- 
‘,nho PhyllanthcK, 


Hciibioiis).] A li 
ih^r Euphtrhiaecse, type of the ti 
eharucterized by ilio entire alternate leaves 
and iipetalous moTuecious flowers, tlie male in 
glomerate clusters and with from two to six 
HtaiiuMis, and by the pistil consisting of from 
tlii*ee 1,<i many carpels, thoir two-cleft, styles not 
diluted below the apex. There are about 460 speclea 
very widely dispersed timinghout the warmer ports of the 
worl d, lurer in temperate olimates. They are either herba 
shrubs, or trees, of great variety in appearance. The 



oody-branched 
m the West In- 


by an epistoma. These polyxuans are larger, softer, 
and more homogeneous than the Oymnoleftnata. and are 
specially characteristic of fresh water. The families Hu- 
mateUiam aiul Cruiafeliitim are charaoteristic eompoiionto 
of the group. Also called Lophapoda and Uippoerepia. 
Bee out under 7Wj/si»a. 

phylactolffiinatoas (fl-lak-tp-le'ms-tus), a. 
Pertaining to the Phylactolmtmta, or having 
thoir ohaructorH. 
pliylffi. n. Plural of phyle, 
phylart^ (fi'lilrk), n. [as F. phylarque, < L. 
pnylarehm, < Gr. ^vkapxoQ, chief of a tribe, < 
a tribe (see phyli^, + Apx^tv, nile.] In 
ancient Greece, tho^hief or head of a tribe; 
in Athens, the commamder of the cavalry of a 
tribe, the ten phylarclAboing under the orders 
of the two state hippaiVhs, the coraiiiaudeBs- 
in -chief of the cavalry. V 
'(fi'lttr.ki), s.; 

PXM, the offloo of 
eh: wephylareh.] 


leaves are generally two-ranked, and so orrang^ as to 
moke the branches resemble pinnate leaves. The small 
greeiiisli flowers are axillary or at the nodes of leafless and 
often flattened hranehos, and ore often tinged with yel- 
loM' or purple. Hoveral species are in medicinal repute as 
diuretics in IiidliL as P, Eirurt and P. winaria. The 
bruised leaves of P. Conamf ore there used to stupefy fldi. 
(fViinpare Pitteidia.) Hany species are cultivated under 
the name lenf-JUneer, from the blooming leaf-like branch- 
es, or clndodla. (Hee cut under ofcMfnda.) The snow-bush, 
eultivnteil for its white flowers, is P. niwdie, native of the 
Now Hehrkles. A1 any others are cultivated as ornamental 
eveivrceii shriibs under the names of Kmbliea and Xplt 
phjfUa, the latter a numerous group of woody-bmnche 
shnilts with orange-red ** - 

dies. Kor other si 
ffooeehfrri/), eeandel 

robalan (under mprobalan). The last prodnoes an 

fruit, used for preserves and in dyeing and tanning, and 
long famed as an astringent mealoine (bnt not now so 
used), and a durable woo4 used for ImidementB, hnilding, 
and fiiriiHure in India and Burma. The so-oalled Utaheite 
gooseberry is also known as star^gooseberry. 
l^Uary (fira-ri), a.; pi. pJvyJUaiee (-ris). [< 
NL. phyll4trium,(, Gr. ^M^ptoVf a leaflet, dim. of 
^f'XXov =a "L, folium, a leaf: BeefoiP-,] In hot,, 
one of tho leaflets forming the involucre of 
oompOHitc flowers. 

mdia, 


^ D/, n. ■A'V.Li. J.IVf 

so’called from tno handsome men loaves ana 
their omamontal venation; < L. phyUis, an 
almond-troo, < Gr. foliage, < ^bXXop, a 

leaf.] A genus of undorshrulis of the nmopet- 
aloiis order Btdriacem and the tribe Aiitho^er-' 
mvm, characterized by stamens inserted on the 
base of the corolla, and fruit consisting of two 
pyriform indeliisoent carpels. Tlie only species is 
a native of the Oanarioa and the island of Madeira. It 
bears cmposlte or whorled, broadly lanceolate leaves, stip- 
ules nmtM with tho petioles into a slicath,and nnmeroos 
minute whitlsli flowers in panlolus, with thread-like erect 
stems, nodding Iti fruit. It is oultivated as a hardy ever- 
green, sometimes under the name of baeUtrd kare"e-ear 
[which see, under Aare'Miaf). 


(whl 

■» 


(e-red flowers, ohlofly from the Weal 
species, see Otaheife ffooeeberry (ui 
I) laurd (under laurel, 8 X and emUie 


[under 


[=r F. phylarehie, < Gr. 
j^ylarc^, < ^b^apxoi:, a phyla 


see branchiate.'} A suborder of palliate or teo- 
tibranohiato opisthobranchiate gastropods, in 
which the otenidia ore replaoea bv lateral la- 
mellar functional gills, it contains the lim- 
pets only. See Patellidm. 
pltyllidiobrandiigts (fl-lid^i-{i-brang'ki-ftt), a. 
Pertaining to the PhyUtdidbrimektatOf or hav- 
ing their characters, as a limpet. 


llite (flPlt), n. [as F. phyUithe (for *phyU 
life):sPg, phylUtc sslt. Mite, < Gr. tb/XX/rw, of 
or l^longmg to loaves, v ^vXXov, leaf: see pkyU 
lary.] (me of the names given to clay-smm or 
ar^lxaceous schist, it was introduced by Nanmann 
as a aabstltate for tlie phpUade of D'Aiibuisaoii. It is little 
used by authors writing in English. By some later lithol- 
ogists jdtytUte has been used as the equivalent of oUre- 
lae-daie, a sohistoso rock oontalnlug fine lameUa at the 
mineral ottrelite. 

I^llites (fl-U'tez), n. [NL.: boo phjfUiie,] 
A name under which a great variety of fossil 
leaves have been placed, in regard to whose 
affinities nothing definite was known. 

phyllitio (fl-lit'ik), a. [< phyUite + -<c.] Hav- 
ing the charac- 
ters of phyllite, 
or oompom of 
that rooK. 

Gonerany thedates 
are sohiBt^|d«IKt> 
and ohiastolitlo. 

XXXIX. 81. 

PhylUiim (fln- 
um), n. [NL., < 

Gr. MiTiXtav, di^ 
of dlf^Xou, a leaf: 
we phyUary.'] A 
Lus of orthop- 
nsects be- 
longing to the 
faimly Pha$m+ 
dm, and pcmular- 
ly known by the 



nfUtaa 

iMme of or waOcingAeaveB. Boom of 

than bm 1rflj^€ovflnfOfllo■•ly roHinbll^ 
nkate thii tliisr an iofnrinmken lor the 
quotkiiiie emiid them. The egg^ too, beer a oarioui re- 
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PhyllorhiniM 


oembUnce to the aeedi of puSSB^ Thoar are for the moat 
part natiirea of the Eaat Indies AoMralhL and Booth 
Amerloa. The inalea hate hum antenite and win 
oan llj: the lemalea hare abort anteniMD, and are 
ble of Bight, 

l^llobrandiiai rfU-^bnuiff'ki-ft), n . : pi. 
uHraHohim (-€). l< Gr. fOUov, leaf, + Pfiyxui 
(L. hranehim, Bing, branehia), gills: see oran^ 
ohl 0 .] One of the lamellar or foliaceooB gills 
of ornstaceans. 

In the praima and ahrlmpiL In Oebla and OBlIlanaaaa, 
In all the Anomora and Braonjora, the gHU are jikvUe- 
hrmnihtM, Utaltift rroo. &Cl. Boo., 187^ p. 777. 

P]iyUobraiidiia*^(ffl<^l>rang'k^ rNl^., 

< Gr. leaf, + pp&yxiay f^ls: see oran- 

ehimJ] A division of orustaoeans, containing 
those deoaxKMlB which are phvllobranchiate. 

phvUobrandiial (fll-^br^ [<PM- 

horanehia^ + -a 2 .] Lamellar or roliaceous, as 
gills; of or pertai^g to phyllobranchiad. 
I&yllobraiiclilato (fll- 9 -brang'ki-at), a. [< 
pMUobranekUfi + -ate^.] Having phyllobran- 
chui^ as a crab. 

phyllodlada (fll'p-kl&d), n. Same as phylloela- 
mum. 

phyllocladilllll (fll- 9 -klaMi*um), n.; vl.phuU 
locladia [T^., < Gr. fbXXov^ le^, + icX4^, 
branch.] In obf., a stem or branch which as- 
snmos tne functions of foliage. The broad, 
succulent stems of the Caetaoem are familiar 
examples. 

phyllocyailln (fll-(»-si'arnia), n. [< Gr. 
leaf I + KS)avogf blue : see eyanineJ] Bee ehloro- 

pSyiioeyat (m'$-si 8 t), n. r< Gr. leaf, 

+ iciwrric, bladder: see cyst.] A cyst or cavity 
in the hydrophyllium of certain oceanic hydro- 
zoans. Bee cut under diphysoaid. 
phylloCTBtie (fil- 9 -sis'tik), a. [< phylUtcyst + 
-ic.l Pertaining to or having the character of 
a pnyllocyst, 

phyllode (fil'dd), n. [s= Y.phylhde, < NL. uAyL 
lodium : aeephyUodium.1 Same as phyUoaiHm. 
l^hyllodlA, n. Plural of phyllodium. 
idiyUodineonB (dl-^in^$-u 8 ), a. [<phyhoflfiiii» 
+ -in + -cowf.] In hot., resembling or belong 
ing to a phyllodiura. 

phyllodinlaMoa (fil-d-din-i-A'shon), n. [< phyU 
hdineous + 4-aftow.]* In hot, the state of being 
phyllodineouB ; the fonnation of twig-like parts 
instead of true leaves. It Brown, 
plufUodiUin (fi-ldMi-um), ft. ; pi. phyVUtdia 
[NL.,*< Gr. ^vA^iudr/c, like leaves, rich in leaves, 

< leaf, + eJduf, form.] In 

5of., a petiole which usurps the 
form and function of a leaf- 
blade, as in many species of 
Acacia, it has usually bcoii further 
distinguished from a true blade by the 
statement that it normally ]treseiits 
the edges instead of the faeos to the 
earth and sky ; but recent investigation 
proves that this does not alviurs hold 
good, since some undoiibtod phyllodia 
are not vertical, but are dorsiventrally 
placed, like true leaves. The South 
American is an ez- 

ampie. Also phyuadi. See also cut 
under 

I^llodooo (fi-lod'$Hs 6 ), ». [NL. 

(m>wn, 1756), < L. Fhyllmoce, 
a sca-nymph. daughter of Ne- 
reuB and Dons ; no correspond- 
ing Gr. form appears.] 1. A genus of oceanic 
^droKoans of tne family Fhywwhoridm, Also 
FhyUidoee. Letmm, 1843.-— 8. The typical ge- 
nus of PhyUodoeidm. P. viridis is the palolo, 
also, however, placed in the genus Lysidice, 
and now in Palolo. 

il^llododidm (fll-d-dos'i-dd), n. pi n^., < 
Pnyllodoee + -Idis.] A family of polyoh»touB 
annelids, having the parapodia mo^ed as 
swimming-plates by a widening of the ends of 
the separated or fused parap^a, or of their 
cirri: typified by the genus Phyllodoce. They 
are known as Uaf-heamna worma. 
ptoUody (fir^), H. [< Gr. like 

leaves: BeephylloShfiii.] In hoA, the condition 
in which true leaves are substituted for some 
other organ— that is, in which other organs are 
metamorphosed into green leaves. Thisoondl- 
tlon may ooMahmally occur In biuota the calyx, corolla, 
^lea, piattlo, and atamens. Galled fnndHotmm by Bn- 
griinaim, and iilhgltomot)% by Mo^ 

lApUograi (fil>Jen), ». [< Gr. ftAAoy, leaf, + 

“USSh ^ Same as phyVo^ 

psora. 


pliylllMinoili (iUloJ'e-nus), a. [< Gr. fiAAov, 
leaf, + •yet/iCf producing: see -oasoiw.] Grow- 
ing upon leaves. Thomaa, Meo. Diet. 
PlQrllogl 0 ISIU&(fll-fgloB^nni),^ [NIj.(Kunze, 
1848), < Gr. fbXJiov, leaf, + yXuioa, ton^e.j 
A peonliaor monotypic genus of plants of the 
natural order I^yeopodiaocm. They are aeauleacent 
planta, with abaaal roaftte of from ilx to nine Itnear-auhn 


the terminal bud or growing-point in a palm. 
Also phuVogcH. 

l^lloiworona (fi-lof '^rus), a. [< Gr. 

bearing leaves, < ^rAJhn', leaf, + ^prtv ss £. 
oc«rl.] 1. Leaf-bnariug; producing leaves. — 
8 . In eoiit., Iiaving foliiiceonsor loaf-like jiarts 
or organs*^ spec iAcully, provided with a nose- 

r<Ni.w 

htpua {•‘potU), (, dr. ^r?Aov, leaf, + noix (vod-) 
s }&,fwU,'\ I. a, lluviiig foliaceous feet; hav- 
ing the linihs expanded and flattene<i like 
leaves; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
Phyllopom. 

U. n. A cru 8 t-a(*eaii of tho or«ler PhyUopoda, 
(fi-lop'o-dfi), H. pi. [NL.: sec 
1. An or<I»*r of ontomostracous 
crustacean's, the 1 oaf-foot 4 Ml crustaceans, some- 
times forming (with (Mrncitpotfn and Cladoce^ 
ra) a suborder of Jirnnehiopoda. in Tjitndlle*i 
olMilfloiiiioii the phvllopode wive a eectloii of hie bran- 
miling to tliv nmdeni order of PhifiUt- 
" , with the gun- 


„ Anitralta, Tatmanli^ and New Zealand. 

(fil'oid), a. [sB F. phyTMde, < Gr. 

*^AAoeid 4 c, oontr. ^u^Aoidfg, loitf-like, < fO^ov, 
leaf^ + eldx, form.] Leaf-like; loUaceous. 

Also phvUoiaeoua. 

pbylloideoiu (fi-loi'de-us), a. [< phylloUl + 

-cow.] Bamo napikyltoid. 

phyllomanla (fil-^mfi'ni-}), n. [NL., < Gr. Phyllopoda 
dmAAov, leaf, + pavia^ madness (see mania). Cf. payllojHtd,'] 
Gr. ^^paveiv, run wildly to leaf.] In hot., 
tho production of leaves in unusual numbers 
or in unusual places. 

idiyllome (fiVom), n, [< Gr. ^^Xupa, leafage, 
l^iage, < ^o^Aovv, clothe with leaves, < ^bAXuv 
s L. foNiim, leaf: see foUl."] In hot., the leaf 
in all its modificatious ; foliage. Also 
loma. 


ohlopodi^ curreaponding i 


Wu call foliage loavoa, teiidrila, and anUiora in their 
various adaptatioiii^ iiietauuirphoaed leaves in* pkyUamu. 

D€ Bwry, Vungl (tratiaX p. 256. 

Phyllomcdnsa (fil^o-me-du'sfi), n. [NL. (Wag- 
ler), < Gr. ^i^AAoc, leaf| + (L.) Meduaa.’i 


poda, and divided into (a) Ceratophthalnw. with the gui 
era iAmruuHa and EOheria (oomiKwIiig the moileni fam- 
ily EdheriUlm) and Artnida and Hmwhipiw (the inodeni 
family Bfmvddpodid»\ and (5) with the gun- 

era Ajntu and Lepidurua (the modem family AjwdiiUe or 
Aputuke). Tlie feet In phyllopods are very vaiiahle In 
iitiiiilier, and those of the loconiolory seiiiw are inetnbra- 
tioUH i>r foliaceous, as Implied In the name. Excepting in 



Rranehipodidie, the iMsiy licara n very large carapace, 
whlcli In tho himnadiid» takua tlie fonn of a Idvalve sheli 
with a hinge, closed by addneUv miiHclos, lnti» which the 
legs can be withdrawn. Put this carapace la not a cepha- 
lottiorax as is usual In cnistHi‘.eans. Two pairs of aiitenuie 
are usually present. The mouth-|iartB are a pair of man- 
dibles, two pairs of niaxlllw, and in some forms a pair of 
niazlllipeds. l*hyl1oiMNls liatidi fniiii the egg In the naup- 
llus stage ; In some of them parthenogenens occurs, and 
the egn are notable for their ul)llity to withstand deslcca- 
Uoii without losing tlieir vlUility. Fhyllupods Inhabit 
chiefly fresh-water ponds, soniotlines swarming in vast 
nunitm. llic Hpeedes of A rintnid, as A . aaiina, are known 
as bHw idirimpa, Tliu phyllopods are an old 1yp<v going 
back li> the Devonian, and have some resemblance to tri- 
lobitea. See euta under Apua, KOherUdm, anil JAmiudia. 
8 . IiirfmcA.,in J. K. Gray’s classification (1821), 
one of several ordem of Vtmvhophora, contain- 
ing dimyarian bivalve moHusks having tho foot 
lamellar or eloiigato. 

phyllopodal (fi-lop'o-tlal), a. [< phyllopod + 
^.’] Jname as phyllo^toil. / Hnua, ijuoted in En- 
cyc. 





tkyUouttdHsa i>if0for. 


Tlie typical gotitis of Phyilomeduaida, having 
apposable digits, so that the feet can be used 
for grasping. There are several species, os P, 
hicohfr of Bouth America, 
l^llomadnsidm (fil^o-mo-du'si-dd), n. pi. 
[NL. (GUnther), < Phyllomeduaa + -irto.] A 



Phyllodlum («) 
of AcmeUt 
Ph9tlm. 


prasent^ and sacral apbnhywis 
usually merged In HyMm, 
idiyllOXIliC (fi-lom'ik), a, [< phyVome + AeJ] 
In hot, of the nature of a ^yllome; resem- 
bling a phyllomc. JVaftim I^AlV. 17. 
phyllomoildiy (firv-mdr-fi), n. [< Gr. ^y'AAov, 
leaf, + po^, form.] Same as phyllody. Also 
phyllimorphoais. 


Brit^ VI. 650, liote. [Rare.! 
phyUopodan (fi-l(»p^}-dim), a. and n. 

lopod + -«ii.] Bnino nfi phyllopod. 
phyllopode (flro-poil), n. r< Gr. leaf, 

+ TTofx (w»sT-) s= K. foot. Of, phyllopod.'] In 
Itoi., tlie dilated Hlietilhing-hase of the frond of 
jHoetcH, an organ analogous to the petiole of 
a leaf. It is hollowed into a pouch which in- 
closes the Hiiorangiiim. J. Hay. 
phyllopodifomi (fil-o-pod'i-ffinn), a. [< NL. 
^phyllopuH {pwh), a phyllo])(Hl, + L. fwma, 
form.] ItesembliTig or ndated to a phyllopod. 
Kncuc. Brit, VI. (ifiO. 

phyuopodons (fl-lop'o-dus), a. [< phyllopoii + 
-ow.J Hame as phyflojml. 

llopfleilgte(fll-op-mls't.e)^^^^ [NL. (Meyer, 

r, 1834), ftlso, 
afterward 

, - . , , , ,, and i*Ay/- 

lopneuatoa (Bonaparte, 1838); api>ar. so called 
from some deceptive similarity to leaves; < Gr. 
dl»AAw, leaf, + ijtH’orf/c, a liar, cheat, as adj. 
false, < i/vi'/dciv, decoivi.*, cheat, if^tvAroBat, lie.] 
An exttmsive genus of siimll warblers of the 
family Sylmdw, now commonly called PhyU 
loaetypua. See cut under Phyllmctmua. 

■ [NL, < Gr. 


Fhylliflpihaga (fi-lofVtf [NL. (Hartig, phyUoptosis (fil-op-to'HiH),«. 

1837), < Gr. ^hAAov, leaf, + ^yplv, ©at] 1. In Aw, loaf, + nTucig, a falling, < iriirniv, fall.] In 

entom . ; (a) A series of seouriferous hymenop- hot, the full of the leaf. 

terouB insects, including the saw-fiies or Tbn- Fbyllorlllna (fil-o-ri'iiii), a. [NTj. : ^o^phyllo-- 

M . « A. .-.-...-.a 1 ..r 


rEiwi.] Tho typliml genus of horseshoe-Dats of 
the family JthinolophuUv and subfamily Phyllo^ 
rhinina;, containing about 20 species which have 
the leaf not lanceolate behind and not covering 
the nostrils. They have 1 incisor. 1 canine, 1 or 2 pre- 
molars, and » molars in iitudi upiier faidf-jaw. and 2 incjimn, 


1 canine, 2 pretnolara and :i meuius in each under half-jaw. 
ti following p 


thredimdae. They have the trochanters two- Jointed, an- 
terior tibiie two-spurred, abdomen connate with the tho- 
nz, and the ovipositor formed of two saws which are al- 
ternately protruded, (b) A section of lamellioom 
beetles which are leaf-eaters, as the chafers, 
conterminoas with Macleay’s two families Ano^ 
plognaihidsBBXidMelolonihlda, Latreille. Also 

PhyUaphagi.^ 8. In mammal , a group of eden- See ciit bn billowing page, 
tatesoorrespoudingtothe Brady^a, or tdotha. ]|^llorhine (flrv-rin), a. andn. [<NL. *phyU 
Owen, 1842. lorhinnH, prop. **phylltmrhinva, < Gr. ^nAAov, leaf, 

pij^ll 0 |diagaB( 6 -lof'a-g§n),n. [fPkyUophaga plx {/dv-), iioHe.] I. a. Having a nose-leaf, 
+ -a»,yAmemberofth©PfcyWtipAaya,in©ither as a bat; speeifically, of or pertaining to the 
sense. PMlorhiuitiae. 

lil wll^liag iMig ffl-lof^a-gnsl. a. [s= F.phyUo^ 11. n. A bat of the subfamily 
Sj[^f<Gr. le^+ eat.] Leaf- Phyllorhiiiliia (fiKo-ri-iii'ne), n. pi [NL., < 

eating; feeding on leaves; of or pertaining to Phylhrhina + -tn/r.] A subfamily of leu-nosed 
thonyUophaga or PhyUophagi. bats of the family lihinolophidm, typified by 

pbyllopn**^ (fll'^ffir), fi. r< Gr. fvXlo^poc, the genus Phyllorhina, haidng the toffs with 
bearmg^ves: see phyUopkoroua,] In hot, only two phalanges apiece, and the iliopeo- 



Phyllorhliilius 
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B 006 form qI tba blMk* 


on the gnpe (thonghttobe 
rotX P. CMeKeola on the meide, eto. 

Phirlloitoilia (fl4oB^t^in|), n. [NL. (Geoffroy, 
17^): pMlmUmatouHj] A South Amen- 

oan ifenuB of phylloBtoniine batB from whi^ 
the Hubfamily and tite family each takes its 
name. P. ihutahim li one of the largeet hete of Bonth 
America, next in alee to Vampinu umtntm; P. Mmiffth 
fum ta amaller, with e larger iuiae*leef. 


ShjflkngnHnit* 

Tlqrlloaun (fll«0k-sS'(|), n, [ML. (Tonaeo- 
lonibe, 1B84), < Gr. fUUm, l«al, -f teMir, dijr.] 
1. A genus of plsnt4lee or bomopterons in* 
seets of die family ApkMtdm and sabtaaiily 
CktrmeikuB, nsnslly of gaU-mskiDg habits. 
The front wtngt hare two diacoidal Teiiie. and the an- 
tenme ere thr^Jolnted, the third folnt being mndi the 
longoBt The yonng lemr hare one-Jdiited tent, and all 
forma are deatitate of honey-tnbea It ia a aomewhat 


large gimna neariy all of whoee apedea are North Amar- 
loai^ forming^ galla on the learea of the hhdrarj In paiv 


Phylloatomatids) (fll*9-gt9-mst*l-d6), n. pi. M 

\Nh..<PhfiUmbima(,-»iUmaU)+Adm.'] Afam- SoiLr.lmtalwoBttiaMartlieehiitDBLimttanm^W 
Hy oi tropical and subtropical AmerWbat. 

Beedef. S. 

2. [f. d.] A member of thiB genus^ especially the 
Bpeoies Just named, known as the grap&^ne 


i-encken, 
Beence of 


llenil Ilf LcHf-noiicil Bat iP/^yU^rkitta triOens). 

tineal spine united with a l>ony proeesH of the 
ilium. 

PhylloniiB (fi-lAr'niH), n. [NL. (Temniiiick, 
1B29, anpar. from a nianUHeript name of Boie’e), 
< Gr. ^aXuv, a leaf, + lumg, binl."’ 

birdB, • * 

oen 


il V of tronieal and Bubtropioal 
of the omballonurine BorioB. They hare a noee-leef 
or other ciitaiiooui appeudagea of the enont (aomewhat aa 
ill Jihinnlntthiilje ftr horaeahoo-imtai which are, howerer, of 
a different alliance (the TeaperUIlonine)! thrM phaluigee 
of tfio middle finger, and large mldole upper inolaorei 
The eyea are comparatively larger and there ia a dtatlnct 
tragiiM (wHiiting in JikinmphSam), The family Inolndea 
Uio vainiilre-bala, some of which ere tme blood< 
ea the genera Demodon and *'* ‘ " 
varioudy foniied ai 

bata of thla group i , 

but the presence of a tragus alone la ■nfllolent to distin- 
guish the phyllustomea. Leading genera are Motmttpt, 
VarnpCnui, PhyUoMmnOt Oiommiiaga, Stenodetma, ami 
Ikmnodon. Tbe family ia divlnlde Into PhyttoidAmMlUnm 
and LdbtMdtmMtinm. Also Phyttottemidm. 

4- 1 A Phyllostomatina (fll-9-8t6-ma-ti'ne), n.pL 

/riviui uam^ to 4o%H;L4Crtbe 
I Sulbuls: HyuouymouH with Cklor,n>si.. 

leaf and (dther foliaoeouB or warty appendages 
of the chin. See cuts under DeymodonteSy 
OfonMophttf/a, Stmodermay and Vampyrus* 
phyllostomatonB (fii-$-8tom^^tiiH), a. [< Gr. 
^Muv, Jouf, + ord/ia. mouth.] Leiu-noBed, as 
a bat ; belonging to the family PhyUasUmatida, 
phylloBtome (fir^stom), n. [< mj. vhyllwUh 
m/i.] A leaf-nosed bat of the genus rhyUoHto- 


HytinnymoiiH witli Chlttrttpsia, 

^__ie(fl-loH'ko-piii),fl. [K PhyllogiHipuH 

+ -fn/M.] In ttrfiith,y roHembliiig a BpooioB of 
PhyUoHCttjWM in the eharacter of the bill : said 
of oertahi wai'blora. 7/. tieehohm* 
Pliyll08(K>pUB (fi-loH'ko-pus), «. [NL. (Boie, 
18^), < (^. leaf, 4* OKomlvy view.] An 

extensive gen us of Old World warblers of the 
family Sylmidm and subfamily MvUmp, The 
type il Sylvia troehUtu; It hna twelvo reotnoea yellow ax- 




n. pi. 
as Phy i 


Yellnw'limweil Wuihlcr ( PkyHwApMS SM^frcHioxut). 

illarlea, and tliu greater wing-ooverta with iwlo tipa. Tlio 
four British species are P. rur«M, the chlffohnff ; P. trockUuv^ 
the wlUoW'Warhlor; P. siMlafrir; the wood-warhlor; and 
P. aupereUuvnui. the yellow-hmwod warliler. Bee also oat 
under ehifehaf. (Compare P/ijfttvpimuMte. 

Pbyllosoilia (fil-d-Ho'mip, M. [NL.,< Gr. 
leaf, + auftuy body.] A HpuriouN gtmits of crus- 
taoeaiiH, baHod on certain larval forms called 
by Leach VhMmmn dnvieornui. Stu! //towr-crob. 
PhyllOBOmata (fil-o-8d'ma-t|l), i». pi. [NL., < 
Gr. leaf, + rrw/m {mjj’tar-)y body,] A spuri- 

ous grou]) of cruHlfi(M>iHiJH, based on certain lar- 
val forms; the glAHS-ctrabs. Tlioy werebyLatroille 
made the second family of Stvmaiomida, under the nanio 
of SipeUaia, coiniNuied t>f forms wliluh are remarkable for 
tholr nmnded shaiio and the transnaronuy of Uielr iegu- 
" ' ‘a larval ronus of inacni- 


stein and at equal IntervUa. The idmpleat 1 

dlstiehoua ainuigemeiit^ which prevails in all 


muiits. They are now known to be 
ruua dooapouB, as Paiinwidsp and ScyllaritUe. The name 
Is retained for such larva). See out under glaav-erdb. 

PhyllOBtathys (fi-bm't^kis), n, [ML. (Siebold 
and Zuccariiii, 1 H: 17 ), so called with ref. to the 
loaf-bc»ariiig lower brnTHdies of the inflores- 
cence; < Gr. i^vX^Vy leaf, + or&x^y spike.] A 
^niis of arboreR(*eut grtiSHos, of the tribe Ilatth- 
husew and subtribc AriiHdhutriraty character- 
ized by the one- to four-flowered spikelots, in 
spikes partly included within imbricated spo- 
tuaceoiis bracts, lliey oro tall grnasea with cylindrical 
oulins and pnmiiiient nodea urouucitig iiumcroua donae 
or liNjae panielud spikes, and shortH-pvtioliMl leaves, jointed 
with the sheath and tessellated with little transverse vein- 
leto. The 4 or r> species are natives of (?hlna and Japan, 
resemble the bamboo, and fnniish material for walktng- 
atlcka and hamlMX) chairs. P. tdyra is the wanghee-oaiie 
of China, with black, nearly solid stems reaching 26 feet 
P. bamSumnda is a dwarf species from which yellowlA 
oanos ere made. 

PhyUcmticta (fil-p-stik't^), n. [NL. (Persoon), 
< Qr. leaJP, + <rr/Ardf, spotted, < irr/Ctw, 

prick, stab: 8(H3 sfigma.'] A genus of parasitic 
fungi of the class SpJnerttfmdeiCy order Sphseri^ 
aidctBy probably representing stages in the life- 
history of other forms. The perltheoia, which oooupy 
discolored spots on the leaves, are minute^ opening wlUi a 
terminal pore. About 360 species are reoognlaed, whlol^ 
eanse the well-known leaf-spot disease In many planta— P. 
Cakdpm on the catalpo, P. pbrina on the applet P. A 
on rosea, P. iiOpft on eultlvated gpeoles of J«Ma P. 


pw 

^ssos. In the linden, elm, eta, in which the loavea are 
uIsinnhmI aUeriiaioly on exactly oopoalte aides of the stem. 
Tile second leaf Is therefore tlio furthest possltdo from the 
Arab end the third ta the furthest possible from tlie sec- 
ond, and consequently is exactly over the first and so on. 
They tliua form two vertical ranks In which the angular 
divergence is lialf tlie clruumferenccb or 180*. In all casea 
the angular divergence may be represented by a fraction, 
In which the numerator designatee the nuiiiber of tnrna 
of the spiral that are made m paaalng from one leaf to 
the next one that ia precisely vertical m It, while the de- 
nominator expresses the number of vertical rows thus 
formed, from which the dass of phyllotaxls takes its nama 
as the tiistlchuiis or three-rauked the peutaatichona or 
five-ranked (gx the ootoatiobous or eight-ranked (I), and 
even as high as a Uitrtoen-rankod (^ j^Uotaxia has been 
made out, 

phyllotazy (flra-tak-si), «. [ass F. phyUotaxie, 
rNL. pkylhdniiSy < Gr. ^hXkwy 


loaf, + 

l^Uotaxia. 
mevTolat, 

M 


verlml adj. of rerpalveiv U/ r/w), 
bore.] A genus of leaf-beetles 
or Ckrysomdidaty of wide distribu- 
tion in temperate and tropical 
parts of liotn the Old and the 
Mew World, They are of imall lise, 
often of metallic oolori and frequently very 
destructive to vegetation; the lams are 
white end uanally linear. P. vtttoto Is the 
wavy-striped flea-beetle of the United 
Statoa abundant in veg6telile>gaiileni, where It etteoka 
eabbagea and other orndferous plenta P. Mmomm of 
BuniiKx known ea the has similar hebita, 

ifliylloxfcnthin (fil-ok-sanHhin), a. [sa F. 
^yUtmantkine; < Gr. leaf, + (m/Ooct yel- 
low, Hh -4ii8.] Same as xantkcpkyi. See eklor<h‘ 
pkyU 


European or i 
disease which bed 1 


i grape. The Ihot that a vlne- 
’ existed In southeni Frsnoe wee 


due to this Inaeot was dlsoover^ in 1806 Iw Plandion, 
who deacribed the Inaeot ea P. vatkOrta. The spedas 


to- 


fl-los^to-min), a. [ipkyllostome 
' ‘ ; piiylloBtoma- 


+ -ii«fi.] Leaf-nosed, as a bat; ^ 
ions or phylloHtomona; of or pertauling to the 
PhMisttmaiinx. 

pli7llo8tomoil8(fi-loB^t5-mus),a. Sameas7)/fy^ 

tfMtomhw. 


ds ^ 

loliixy.'] In hot, the distribution or arrango- 
ment of loaves on the stem; also, the laws 
colleotivoly which govern such distribution. 
Leaves are distributed so ee to economise space and give 
a k<mk] uxiioBura to light; and to accomplish this they ore 
nrratigixl in a variety of wayi, which all fall under two prin- 
climl modus. These are the verUeUlaie or ttytiietU. in 
wfileli Uici'o arc two or more leavea at the same height of 
the sieiii, and tlie alte rnate or ntiral, in which the leavea 
stHiid singly, one after another. In the verticillatcarrange- 
nieiit the iinivoa form a succession of whorls or circles 
around tlio stem, with twob three, four, five, or more in 
each whorl. In the alternato or spiral amuigemont the 
leaves ore distributed singly at different helghto of tlie 
at equal Intervala. The simplest is the two- 
ranked or ' 



Vine-pert {JPhyltAtcHm wtsialriit). 
a. healthy vine rootlet; V, rootlet ihowing nodorttles; c, rootlet In 
decay (natural else) t d. female pupa ; e, wTuged female, or mignnt. 
(Hairlines ■hoerimtiinaslMa.) (AfUr Riley;) 

had been named before (though Flanohon'a name holds by 
common consent); for in 18M Vltch had deaertbed an Amer- 
ican galMouso on mpe-leavea aa PemplUigiM and 

thla waa idontifled with the Bnropean rooMonae (Phyl- 
haem vadatria) by Riley in 187a The some dlsmeiT 
was made by European onaervers in the aeme year. It ia 
now established that the native country of this phylloxera 
is North America east of the Rocky Mountains from Can- 
ada to the Oulf of Mexico, whence It spread to Rniope^ 
and more recently to (kdlfornia, South Africa, New Zea- 
land, and Anatralia. The insect exists under two distinct 
forms : the root-form, called rodMoola, on the rogta of 
the vine, and the goil-fon^ called gaUicdla, In m 
the leavea of the grape. The galla are tnuisienit 
numcrona one year and aoarce the next The root-form 
is like the nll-furm at first, hut later ecquirea certain 
chareoterlstio tiiberolee. The p^lloxera blbernatee i 
winter egg above or txdow ground, or i 
the roote. Late in the anmmer a i 

lie females Is produced ; theoei. 

. jicst One of the females lays from three to eight 
delicate eggs in or on the ground or on the under nde 
of the leaf, and from these eggs iisne the true melee end 
females, both of which are wlnglessi llieae maf 
the female lays the winter egg. The win 

S eal female may oooaafonally lay eggs which 

lie sexual brood without the intervention of a winged 
generation, but tills Is exceptloiiiL The winsdeii Indi- 
viduals spread from vine to vine, and the wu 
carry the pest from one vineyard to another. 1 , 

toms of the disease above ground are the yeHowtaviutM 
leaves the second year ano^the death of the vlneraethM 
year. Below ground, litUo knots are formed on the wnell 
fibrous roots the first year; these roots decay the nest 
year, and the lioe settle on the main roots. The third 

S aar these rot, and then the vine dies. The vliiee msom^ 
hie to this infestation include all the varlettee of the 
ViUe vintfarat the wlnwigrape of Europe and California 
‘ grape —the most valuable of the grape 

' offered a reward of 


■e mat& and 
Ingleai hy|K>- 
hlrinff forth 


and the hothonao-grape—tbe most velt 
family. The French government early c 
soaooo trance fora aautfootory remedy. 


butthls priie 1 
idsofdaal- 


iiever been awarded. The moet eff eotnal method 

iiig with the phylloxera thus far aaoertalned are the under- 
ground injection of bieulphld of carbon by means of a 
speohdly contrived apparatua, the ar'*"' * 

eolation of^phocamnate of pota 

ardy Amerloan 1 
~ Bee also cate under 


non 01 meuipniu m oaruon oy means ok a 
rived amierania, the apidioation of a wateiy 
ilphooamnate of potaMium, and the giaft- 
Ing of the Bniqpean vine upon hardy Amerloan varfetlea, 
as the Taylor. Clinton, and Jaoqi 
gotUoute, vdki^woAvtm-pm. 

8. A genus of lepidopteroos insects. Bamhyr, 
1869. 

phyllozera-inlte (fiLok-sS'r^-mit), n. An 
acarine, l^progliyplm phyUaxerm, one of the nat- 
ural eneimes of the vine-pest, formerly de- 
scribed in its transitional and quiescent stage 
as EhpUmlwra aretata. EvpUmkara was sappoaed 
to be a genus of OrOaMdsp, ohareoterfawd by the hard 
oovering or shlsld oapeble of being folded togethw to 
inolooetlie heed and limbs, but the menlMn of that go- 


fliyllaiaiMiilto 
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Pbraiatito (fl-maVi-dfi), «. pi. [NL. (Amyot 
fSd ServUle, 1848). < ih^ia + -4dir.] A 
fmily of raptorial neteropterous inseots, typi- 
iled by the gentis Phyiaalo, belonging to the 


ooreoid eeriee, and forming a oonneoCing-link 
with the reduvioids. It contains six mnera. 
Most of the species are tropical or subtropi- 
cal. 


Bbldded f1iyUoMra*mltB {Hppttfhom arrtata). 
r, iC *1 diffmnt attitudM ttuumed by it ; /, teg, highly magnUed. 

mil ire now known to belong to Tyroyiypf^v•^ The flg- 
nreg ihow the mite In tbii itege, In govonu poelttoni. 
phyllozerat^ (fl-lok'sf-ra-tod), a. [< Phyllox- 
era + -oto® + -cd8,] Infested witli phylloxera, 
l^llozerle (fll-ok-ser'ik), a. [< Phylloxera + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the ph^oxera or 
gratie-louse. JEdinburyk JBw., CLXiV. 378. 
nyllcnmlnn (fi-lok-s$-ri'u8), n. pi. [NL., < 
Phylloxera + -inof.] A subfamily of Jphidiajp, 
typified by the genus Phylloxera; the vine- 
pests. See Vhermeeinm. 
poyllOZerlM (fi-lok's^iiz), «. t.\ pret. and pp. 
pJryUoxerized^ ppv.phylloxeHzing. [< Phylloxera 
+ To contaminate or infect with phyl- 

loxera. 

vSbyllnlat (fi-lu'm) n. rNL., < Or. ^tXXov, leaf, 
-f ovTiJiy scar.] In hot., the scar left on a branch 
by the fall of a leaf. 

pwlogenesis (fl-l 9 -jonV 8 is), n. [NJj., < Gr. 
fvy;, a race, tribe (see phyle, phylum), + 
ori^ : see geMeie.'l Same m phytogeny. 
pl^logenetic (fi^lo-je-net%), a. \<phyU}gene- 
ais, eRev geneHe.y liemo ne phylogenio. Hux- 
ley, Anat. Invert., p. 43. 
pliyloganetically (n^J^j$-net'i-kal-i), ade. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine or principle of pliylo- 
genesis; by moans of phylogeny. 
l&ylog^C (fS-lo-Jcn'ik), a. [< phylogen-y + 
-4o.] Of or pertaining to phylogeny, as distin- 
guiimed from on/oj/eny. Also p^logenetic. 
pnyl 0 f(e ]17 (fl-loj^e-nO» n. [as F. phylogenUi, < 
Or. ^Aav,.i^v^, a tribe, + -yiveia, < -yei^, pro- 
ducing: see ^eny.'] That branch of biology 
which attempts to deduce the ancestral history 
of an animal or a plant from its ontogeny or 
individual developmental metamorphoses; tri- 
bal history: opposed to ontogeny, or the origin 
and development of individual oti^nisms. Also 
phylogtmems. 

niyloi^ra (fl-lop'tg-ra), n. pi. [NL. (Pack- 
ard), < Gr. a tribe, + irrepdv, wing.] 

A superorder of hexapod insects, including the 
orders Neurgpiera, Paeudoneuropiera, Orthop- 
tera, and Dermatoptera. 

^hylopterons (fl-lop'te-rus), a. Pertaining to 
the Phyloptera, or naving their characters, 
pliylum (n'lum), n. ; pi. phyla (-1|). [NL., < 
Gr. ^hiv, ^'kb, a tribe: seepkylo.] 1. Any 
primary dirision or subkingdom of the animal 
or vegetable kingdom. Cnvler recognised four ani- 
mal typM which would now be called phyla: theihufiata, 
Mdhma, Avtteulata, and VeiidmOa. ZoOloglsta now rec- 
ognise at least soveti such phyla: (1) Protoioa, (2) Caelen- 
tmiUi, (8) SektttodarnuUa, U)V€rme$, (5) Arthrapoda. (0) 
MdUwm, (7) FsrfsbnUo. file main branches of a phyium 
are called suIgWb^ 

8. The gra{ihic representation of the evolu- 
tion of one or several forms of animal life by 
descent with modifieation from preexisting an- 
cestors, on the principle of the construction of 
a genealogical table or ^‘family tree.” 
Fhymta (fl-mft't»), n. [NL. ^treille, 1802), 
< Gr. ^pa (^vfiutT-), a 
tumor (< iwitv, produce, 

JtwOttt, grow), + -atol.1 
The typieal genus of 
having very 
broad curved fore fem- 
ora, of raptorial charac- 
ter. P. sraas or P. iso(|l Is a 
mmmon North American bug 
^earioas form and neon- 
khj[ritow color, bandM and 
■potted wHh black, found on 
acumrod and^varloua other Pk 9 mmtatr*iu. 
Planta of mcadm and gar- 
deua juijtngon the Insecw which come to oolleot honw 
The ipeeieB abound In U^oal and snbtropi- 


tide or reproductive buds of some physopho- 
ran bydrozoans, as the Ve^Uidm. 
phyogeminailaii (fi'$-Je-in4'ri-|m), a. [< uAy- 
ogemmaria + -on.] Of or pertaining to phyo- 
gemmaria. 

PliyBa (ll'sft), n. [NIj., < Gr. ^voo, a 
pair of bellows, breath, wind.] A large 
genus of poiid-siiails or freidi-water 
gastropods of the family LimnasidaB, 
or made typo of the Phyaidas, having 
the shell smistral. There aro many spe- 
olfMs found on atiunilc plants In ponds, as P. tlmato. 
/anUnailM of Europu and P. hstaroatrtipha of 
America. I'ho genus wss named by Draparuand In ISOL 
Physalia (n-sa'li-a)^ n. [NL. (Lamarck, 1819), 
< Gr. dixniA/J^^ a blad- 

- Tho 





tsa/iu /r/a- 


der: see Phyaalia.'] 1. 
laical genus of Phyaalwlm. 
l^ese oceanic hydrosoaiii, known as 
Portugueae nutn-qf-‘tmr, are reiiiark- 
able for their alse, briUiaiicy, and 
power of urticating. There is a large 
oblong crested float which buoys the 
animal up^ from which hang many 
processeiL some of wlilcli attain a 
length of 12 feet or more in Indi- 
viduals whose fleat is only a few 
inches long. P.aUatiiieaorpelaifioa 
is an ezamplc. 

a. [J.O.] A morolier of this 
framis. 

phyaalian (fi-Ba'H-an), a. and 
It. I. a. Portai fling to tho (pt- 
nus Phyaalia, or having its 
charaotors. 

IL A member of the ge- 
nus Phyaalia. 

PlmialiidaB (fis-^Ii'i-do), n. pi. [NTi., < Phy- 
aalia + -idaa.^ A family of oceanic hydrozoans 
of tho order Sijthonophora atid siiliorder Phyao- 
phora, reiireseutod by tho genus Phyaalia. The 
family is sometimos raised to the rank of a sub- 
order. Also PhymluUe, PhyauliadaB. 

PhyBallB (fis'^lis), ft. [NL. (Linnieus, 1787), < 
Gr. *0wwiA/c. prop, some plant with 

a bladder-like husk or calyx (proo. Phyaalia 
Alkekei^gi), < ^israXX/c, a bladder, < ^veav, blow, 
blow up, puff, < a imir or bellows: see 
Phyaa.’] A genus of lierbucoouB plantii. of the 
gamopetalous ordi'r Stdanaceae and tribe So- 
Taneaa, cliaraoterized by the five-angled, broadly 
liell-shaped corolla, and the five- or ten-angled 
bladdery fruiting calyx remotely inclosing the 
much smaller globose berry. There arc sbont so 
' American, especiuly in Mexico (17 in tho 


F]i3rMtaridii 

brown spores. Several of tlie species are used 
in the arts for coloring, etc. 
phyBdoid (fis'i-oid), (I. [<Phyaoia^¥ -aid.} Be. 
longing to or resembling the genus Phyatria. 
FbpicoillitrieSB (fis^ko-mi-tri'f-d), n. pi. [NL., 
< Physc4mitriuM + -eg?.] A trilie of bryaceoiis 
mosses, named from the genus Phyacomitrium. 
Ibey are short aoft plants with relatlTcly large leaves and 
a usually r<»rneoiis or gibbous capsule. The peristome Is 
alNwnt, tnr has 10 teeth. 

PbyBCOinitrilllll (fis-k6-mit'ri-um), n. [NL. 
(%ldel, 1820), < Gr. something inflated, 

+ piTpiov, a little cap, dim. of pirpa, a cap, mi- 
ter: see miter. ^ A genus of mosses, ^ving 
name to the tribe PhyaeomiUieaB. They aro 
simple or sparingly bniuched plants, witli pyri- 
form capsule and no peristome. Bee cut under 
mitr^onn. 

plUTMinat (fl-se'm|i), II. [NL., < Gr. ^iet/pa, that 
which is blown, a bubble, < blow, blow 
up, < a pair of bellows, brcatli, wind : see 
J^yaa.'] 1 , A mock pearl ; an empty bubble in- 
stead of pearl . E. PhillifM, 1 700. — 2. The resin 
of the pine-tree. E. Pliillipa.~S. A swelling 
or puffing in any part of the biMly. E. Phillipa, 
Phyaemaria (fis-e-ma'ri-h), u. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
fi/oM/a, a biibblo ; 'see phyacma,'] A group forinefl 
by Haeckel for the reception of two genera of 
low metazoic animals, naliphyatma iiud ilaa- 
trm)hyaema, which had been confounded paHly 
with the H]K>nges and partly with the protoxo- 
HUH. The validity of i.hi; miup has boon denied . 
phyBemarian (fis-o-ma^rj-an ), a. and n. [< Phy- 
aemaria + -fin."] t, a. of or pertaining to the 
Phypmaria. Huxley. 

U. n. A member of the Phyaemaria. 
physeter (fi-se't^r), n. [= P‘. phyaetke a= Sp. 
haeier, flactera, < L. vhyaeter, < Ur. ^vmpgp, a 
blowpipe, a kind of whale, < ^ivdv, blow, < fi/aa, 
a pair of bellows, wind: see Phyaa.'] 1. A 
sperm-whale or cacthalot. 


When on the surges I neroeiue from for 
Th’ Qrk, Whirl-pool, WhBl& or liiilHiig Phyatttr. 

Sifvetisr, tr. of Du Bsrtas’s Weeiu, L 6. 

8. \eap.] [NL.] Tlio typical genus of Phyav- 
terinaa, containing tho ordinary largo spenna- 
ceti-whnleH, or eachaJots. The head is very large, 
tniiiuat4) in front, and alamt one third of the iutaJ lengtli 


specicB^ mainly 
United States). 


lliey sre hairy or clammy aiinusls or 
perennially with sinuate leaves, and rather largo flowers, 
_ ... — . .. «_ . yellow, or white, often with 


solitary in tho axila violet, ybawm, v, maaa.iv, wawvia mairtt 
a purple eye, and with yellow or violet antheri. flome 
ymlow-flowered species have lieen cultivated for oma- 


species I 

meiit The two wfalto-llowered species, once much cul- 
tivated ill the United States for tliclr edible berries, under 

a are i*. . 
irimwItL 
ider-seroi and P. 


'ana, with yellow berrfcH alMtengC tefnfor- 
(a) (under cherry\ and hkulaer-hnh). Among the 
American species, all ooniiiioiily known as ground- 



the name (d atravherrti-ttmuao (which seeX are P, Alke- 
htngi, the wintor-cherry tif the south of Eur«m with red 
beiry and calyx (see idkekengi »tid hladder-hmhy 
Peruviana, 
cherry ' 

native , 

eh^ry. ihe benius'^of P,'angulaia are' consIderedT edible, 
and those of P. viaeoea are strongly diuretic. 

physalite (fis phyaaHte, < Gr. 

*^veakig, prap.’*^aj(Mi^, a bladder, + A 

coarse, nearly opaque variety of topaz. Also 
called pyrophyaalite. 

FhyBaracen (fls-^ra'sf-d), n. pi. [NL. (Ros- 
t^nski, 1875), < Phyaamm + -acese.] A fam- 
ily of myxomycctous fungi, named from the ge- 
nus Phyaarum. They have the oapmittum (with tlie 
tube) dcmcate, reticulate, hyaline, or pellnoid, and the 
oolnmeila is small or wanting. 

Phyiayum (fis^a-mm), n. [NL. (Persoon), < 
Gr. fvadptov, dim. of ^iiea, a pair of bellows : see 
Phyaa.] A genus of myxomycetous fungi, giv- 
ing name to the family Phyaaraceae. The perid- 
fura Is composed of a simple or doable membrane which 
driiisoee In^larly. Sixty speclse are known. See/offp 
ffojg, under /sdrp. 

Phyada (fls'H), 



Mn Jh 


[NL. (Frieii, 1826), < Or. 


or . 
cal 


witn a foliacoous cartilaginous thallus, soiitelli- 
form apotiieoiOi and SUipsoid, usually bilocular 


Tnp(A), Holtoin (B). niirl Side (C) of Skull of FetuI Spemi'wlialeor 
Ciieliulut o, Hudiiory ; AfMmttKX-dpiUl : cJiocrijii- 

tul; /57A. etlimoiil ; A>. rroiit.il ; ynjiiiral idihpWetl Icliiiul Infiif. 
C) ; Mh, iiiiindlblc i Mx, lll•‘lxilla ; S' A", iiasul upcnliigK. Uic bonm 
iH>t repKiieiitjnl ; Pmx^ nrcni.-ixill.-irics of rliflit and left twlos 

(unkynimetiiciti) ; /’a, pnrirt.ii; /'/. pnlatiiie: /V, itlcrygoid; Sf, 
tquanioHRl ; .W, uipmoccipitul ; I ’o, vnniur ; JUS, hnsKithriMild ; AS. 
alispheiiuid. 

of the InnIj ; tlie Idow-bolets near the edge of the snout; 
and tlie bmin-cavlty is decllvons. P. nuuroeephalua is 
the {Mitiiiiioii eschalot, from which spermaceti is obtalued. 
Also called Cattidtm. 8e» also cut under CatodmUa. 

Physeterida (fis-o-tcr'i-de), h. pi. [NL.. < 
Phyaeter + -idas.] 1. A family of existent del- 
phinoid Cetaeea, of thegroun Delphinoidea, hav- 
ing fimctionul teeth in the lower jaw only, and 
the skull Htrongly iiHyraraetrical. To this family 
belong the spenii-whaleH proper IPhyaeterinae), and such 
forms as the iHitUu-iiosed whale (aypermidtin). 

2 . Ill stricter use, a fairiily of sperm-whales, 
typified by the genus Phyaeter, and containing 
the subfamilies Phyaeterinaa and Kogiitiae, or 
ordinary and pygmy sperm-whiiles. They have 
the head neither roatrate nor inarglnate ; the snout high 
toward the front and projecting beyond the mouth ; the 
skull high behind or rctrnrsuly convex; the supraocclpl- 
tal boneprojoctingforwardlaterslly to or buyond the vsr^ 


TbraeUMm 

tioal of tho temporal fowMo, and the frontal bonea Tlslble 
above as erect triangular or retrorsoly falciform wedifea 
between tlic niazlllarloe and tho sapnmcolpltal. Home- 
times called Catodtmtiilm, 

PhTBeterina (fi-Me-tjj-ri'iiS), n. pi, pJL., < 
PhymUr + -»!«.] 1. The typical gubfamily 
of the PhytmlfiridsBf contaiuing tho genora Phy- 
wterand hftyia , — 2. Thiti suldamily roBtricted, 
bv tho oxoluHioTi of the geniiH JKoffia as the type 
of a Heparuto Hubfamily, to tho ordinary largo 
Hpertn-whaloH of tho goniiB Phynetcr, 
phyBoterine (n-Ho'to-riu), a, and n. [< pkymter 
4* X, u, Like or related to a fiperm-whale; 

of or poti.aiuing to the Physeteriwe, 
n. n. A membor of the PhyaeUiHnm, 
phyBeterold (fi-Bo'te-roid), a, and «. [< phym-- 
tar + -oul, ] I. a. Belonging to the Physoteraideat 
or having their charaetorN; reaembling the ge- 
nus Phymter; xiphioid. 

n. ». A member of the PUymteridm, in either 
fienHe; a xiphioid. Eneye, XV. 303. 
Phmteroiaoa ffi-se-te-roi'dv-tt), n.pl, [Nii., 
< Phyneter + -oiana.] The PhyacteriaWf in senMe 
2, regarded an a Biiporfamily. Oill, 
Ij^hyBurmonica (flH-liiir-mou'i.kj(), n. [KL., < 
Gr. dww, beliowH, + NL. harmoniaa, q. v.] A 
Bmall reed-organ originally intended to hie at- 
taolied to a piutiofort.e, ho an to BUHtaiu melodieB. 
It waH invented in 1818, and was the precursor 
of the harmonium, tihie reed^gan, 
pliyBlantliropy (Oz-i-an'thro-pib n. [< Gr. 
nature (Hee phytiic), + avopuiroCf man.] 
The Hoieiiee which treats of the oonfititution 
and diHeuHeB of man, and of medical remedieH. 
[Rant.] 

pliyBiamcBt (Az-i-at^rika), n. [< Gr. na- 
ture, + larpiKft (so. Tl'xyn)i medicino, prop, tern, 
of larfHKdCf for a physician : see ititrie,j That de- 
partment of medical science which treats of the 
healing powers of nature. 
phj^C (nz'ik), n. | Former! v physick^ phUnck, < 
mPuphisik^finike^ natuml philosoph v, the science 
of medicine, < OF,^/<Mitec,/i«*Ajr, pni^ve, natu- 
ral philosophy, the science of medicine, F.pky- 
sfL's/r, f., natural philosophy (phyaiqw.^ m., natu- 
ral constitution, physique^ ^ fitnm s Pg. 

phyaim ss liH,fiMU}ass}),phyfnka ss MjlQ.flaikCf 
Q.phpaikss Hw. Dan. /y/dA;, natural philosophy, 
physics; < linphyaiaa^ phvaicet ML. ilno phiaicaf 
iiairaf natural philosophv, physics. MJj. also 
the science of medicine, \ Gr. f., 

iieut. pi., natural philosophy, physics; as adj., 
P. phyaitfut* = Hiufiaieo ss Pg, phyaieo = It. Jiaico 
(G. phyaiaeU s Hw, Dan. fyMak\ physical, < L. 
phyaieWf < Gr. tjtvaiKdf^ natural ; as noun, Hp. 
fktict) SB Pg. physiett ss It. a natural plii- 
losopher, pliysiciau, < L. phyaieuHt ML. also 
phiaimus, Gr. ^vaiKocn a natural philoso- 

pher, scientist; < nature, < produce, 
^heatiaif grow: see brd.j If. Natural philoso- 
phy; physics. Hoephyaica, 

Phtpique !■ aftor tho socoiide Ipart of thoorike], 
Tlirouffb which tho phihwonhro hatli fuudo^ 

To iotuiuii aoiidry knonlooldiiReB 

lipoii the budellcho tliliigea 

(If man, of beate, of horlw. of atono^ 

(If llfuiliu, of foale, of ovorlohono 
That hull of hodely auliataunoe, 

Tho nature and tho aiibatance. 

Gower, Conf. Amant, vll. 
Phytic riiould oontomplato that whloh la Inheroiit In 
matter, and therefore traiialtory; and motaphyaic that 
whloh if abatracted and AxcnI. 

Bacon, Advancement of Loaniiug, it ISO. 

2. The science of medicine; tho medical art or 
profession; the healing art; medicine. 

Heynt hukc the EvannRellat waa Dlaotple of aeynt Foul, 
for to Ionic Phiafk; and many nihere. 

Mandevitle, Travela, p. 1S4. 
Of late yearea 1 praotlaod laWlely phitide In Englandc, In 
my lorde of Sumeraettea lioiiae. 

IF. Turner, Spiritual Phyilo (1565X 

8. A niedieiiie ; a drug; a remedy for disease ; 
also, drugs collectively. 

Thu frere with hli pkitSk thla folke hath enohannted, 
And plaatrod hem so esyly tliol drede no aynno. 

IHtrt Plowman (BX Sf7. 

Attumpni dyote waa al hire pAMIr. 

Chaucer, >'uira ITiuat’a Tale, 1. 1& 
Throw phytic to tho doga ; I ’ll none of It 

Shakn, Muolwth, v. S. 47. 

But In thla point 

All Ilia trlcka founder, and ho britiga lila pAprib 
Aftor hla patleiit’a death ; the King already 
Hi^ niarriod the fair laily. 

Shak„ Hen. VIU., Ul. 2 . 4a 

4. A medicine that purges; a cathartic; a 
purge. 

The people naedpAgrie to purge thomaelvea of humonra. 

Alp, Abbot, Ileaorip. of Worl£ 
Affliction la my phytic; that puigea, that elmuiaoa me. 

Jkmnc, Bonnoui, xiv. 
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6. In dyeing, the nitromuriate of tin, or tin« 
niirits.— ooiWfb physla Hee CtfeiFa4A|ia40.-«>]!Bp 

dSliapbV&. See bowman s^ and GOtcpSk^^ln^ 
gudent, a botanic garden. Miyu. 8 . Bee mtrgery. 



sbriifliife 

events have been brought about; geology sepamted, as fir 
ai pomlbleb from paleontology, or from any ooMlderatloo 
of the order of ane oe a e lou and the nature of organlo life 
upon the g]ob^ and of the claaaHkietlon of the ttralUed 
foriiiationimaooordanoetKMrowitlL---]Rl]^^ — 


Itilhiy fwlfietw laiww. weeeeettw. anifciee. Beetbenooni. 


The labour we 




$,56. 

It phutict not the alcknoM of a mind 
Broken witii griofa Ford, Broken Heart, IL 2. 

2. To use cathartics or purgatives upon ; purge. 
—8. To mix with somo oxidizing Dody in or- 
der to eliminate phosphorus and sulphur, as in 
the manufacture of iron. 

He ooiitendod ttiat anlphur ooald only be eUmlnated by 
two procuwfM^ “puddling" and **phytmcing," 

Ure, Diot, IV. 474. 

physit^ (fiz'i-kal ), a. [Fbrmerly t/iaophiaical; 
SB It. fiaioaU:, OUL, phyaktaUa, pertaining to 
physic or mcdicdiie, < IL.phyaiea, natural philos- 
ophy. medicine: seeii%sie.] 1. Pertaining to 
physics or natural pfiilosonhy : as, nkpaical sci- 
ence : phyaimi law.— 2. Ox or pertaining to ma- 
terial nature; in accordanoe with the laws of 
nature; relating to what is material and per^ 
ceived by the senses; speoifloally, pertaining 
to the material part or struotiire of an ormn- 
ized being, as opposed to what is mental or 
moral; material; bodily: nn, phyaical force; 
phyaiml strength. 

I^ilMjur, then, in the phytical world la alwaya and aolely 
omploytNl 111 putting objeota In motion ; the propertien of 
matter, the lawa of natnra do the reat 

J. 8, MiU, Fol. Euon., 1. 1. 1 2. 

“ Kual and phyticai thlngix'* Hplnon tella ua, “ cannot bo 
undonitood ao long aa thetr eaaenoe la unknown." 

Veiich, Introd. to Deaeartea'a Method, {>. zovL 

3. External ; obvious to the senses; coipizable 
tlirough a bodily or material organization : as, 
the phyaical characters of a mineral: opfiosed 
to vMwimL Bee mechanical, — 4f. Of or per- 
taining to physic, or the art of curing disease 
or presf‘rving ho^th, or one who professes or 
pnudiscH this art; of or pertaining to a physi- 
cian. 

To take Tobacco thua were phiateatt, 

And might perhapa doe giHMl. 

Timt^ W&ao (K. E. T. B.X p. 71. 

T have therefore aent him Juat now tlie following lottor 
ill niypAi^meol capacity. Vatler, Ba 24a 

5t. In need of physic or of a physician; sick; 
ill. [Rare.] 

Tliiiii haik’at dull and phyttcai, methlnka. 

8kMey, Bird In a Cage, ill. 2. 

Aimuvll. How now ? what means this apothecary’s shop 
about tluw ? art phytical f 

Fowler. Sick, alcL Shirley, Witty Fair One^ Hi. 4. 

et. Of or pertaining to the drugs or medicines 
used in the healing ^ ; of use in curing disease 
or lit preserving healtii ; medicinal ; remedial. 

Attaliin . 
leboruni. 

1h Bnitua sick? and is It phytical 

I’o walk unbraoed and luok up the huinoura 

or tlie dark moniing? Shat., J. (X, IL 1 . 2 » 1 . 


■eparatod ; real partlUon: ( 

raiileal uurlbottoiL mMilblliftr. bowb r Bm the 
nrana^njffllei^Wui^KiSifaaM^ of dlaoMo at are 
directly appreciable oy the examiner and are not the ex- 
preaalon by the petlentof blaown fedlng% aa thoaedldted 
w palpation, Inapeotlon, auacaltatlon, perouaaloiL eta— 
AyilOBl tnitli, the harmony of thought with the phe- 
nomenaof outward experience. — TliyBloalWllOlSiJiwhole 
oompoaed of matter end fonn.aBByiL B. Oorpoixu,Oorpe* 
rraXeta Bae&odgy.— 8. CAemfoo^eta See w u c Agnfa a i . 

pbydUUkllBt (fia'i-kj^l-ist), n. [< physical + -fsf. 1 
One who maintains that mams intellectual and 
moral nature depends on and results from his 
physical constitution, or that human thought 
and action are determined by physical orgm- 
zation. 

physically (flz'i-kjd-i), adv. 1. In a physical 
manner; according to nature; aooording to 
physics or natural philosoidiy; not inteUec- 
tually or morally. 

1 am not now treating phyttceily of light or oolonra 


. would plant and aetphytieall lierlu^ aa hel- 
North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 739. 


Balmna. (Hlea Mediolnala end Ferfumeo, Raaaaparilla 
and many other phytieall druga. 

Quoted In Oa^. John Smilh't Works, II. 74. 

Tlie tree hath a pro^ jsAmAniI amell like an apothe- 
cary’s shop. Btib. Knox (Arher’s Eng. (larner, 1 . 888 X 




2t. According to the art or rules of medicine. 

And for physio, he iLord Bacon] did Indeed live pApof- 
eaUy, but not miserably. 

Bawley, In Bpeddlng*s Bacon, 1. 66 . 

He that llvee phyticaUy must live miserably. 0. Cktync, 
pliy8icalne88(flz'i-k§1-ne8),fi. The state of be- 
ing nhysical. Worcester, 
phmeian (fl-zish'sn), n. [Gariy mod. G. also 
^yaicion, phiaicion, phyaiHan, phyaition, phiai- 
tim; < ME. Baieien, fleicien, peicitMu flaieian, 
fyspdanjphmcien, phiaicyen, etc., < OF. ftaiden, 
j[aieian,^ieien, ete.^phiaieien, phyaieien, a nat- 
ural philosopher, also and usually a medical 
man, a physician (F. phyaiden, a natural phi- 
losopher), as Pr. phiaidan s It. fiaidano, a med- 
ical man, < ML. as if ^phyddanua, < L. phyaU 
cna (> It. flaioo ss Bp. ftaico ss Pg. phyatco), a 
natural philosopher, a j^hysician, M D. phyaiea, 
physios, medicine, physic: see physic.] 1. One 
who practises the art of healing (lisease and of 
preserving health ; a prescribor of remedies for 
sickuesH and disease ; speoifically, a person li- 
censed by some competent authority, such as 
a medical college, to treat diseases and jm- 
scribe remedies for them; a doctor; a medical 
man. The phytMan aa a preaoribv of remedlea la dla- 
tlugnlabed mmi the pharmacUt, whoae buolneoi ia the 
oompoundtng or prepanng of medlcinea, and from the «ur- 
geon, who iMxriorma remedial operatlona. The la 8 t> how- 
ever, often fullowa the practice of medicine, u doei the 
Ucenaed apothecary in England. 

Beint Fonl him oelf waa there a Phitieytn, for to kepen 
mennea Bodlea in hele, before lie waa converted; and 
aftre that he was PhieMen of Soiiloa. 

ManfUdOc, Travela, p. 128. 

It oometlmes falla out that he that vlrita a olok Man ii 
forced to be a Fighter inatoad of e PhytMan, 

N. JiaUey, tr. of Ocdloquiea of Braomua I. 824. 

Ho waa leoa directly ombarrnaaing to the two jiApfMnif 
tluui to the aurgeoii-apothecarioa who attended paupeni 
bjr oontraot. George XUot, Mlddlemaron, xvilL 

S4> A student of physics; a naturalist; a physi- 
cist; spociftcaUy, in medieval univenduos, a 
Btudent of the Aristotelian physics. 
phyBieiailcy (fi-zish'an-si), n. ; pi. phyaidandea 
(-siz). [< phyaidan"'^ -^.] Apj^intment as 
iromcf 


atf^roHumy, 1 .— PhyiibBl examlUAttOU, an exanilria- 
tinn for tlic dotermlnation of tho preienoe or ahaonoo 
of tlie various aigna of bodily diaeaaa— Fhyiloal-foroe 
men. HooCAnriM.--^PliyiioaIfirMtllin. Becattronmn- 
iealfraetum, undor/fioeMoa— FhyilOBlieogrBlI^ that 
branch of science which hai for fla omeot tho ooinpiuison 
and generoliaiMon of geographioal facta It dtlfors chiefly 
from geology in that it rogardi the proaent rattier than 
the paat condition of the earth, but many authors In- 
oludo in tlioir tvxt-booki of phytioal geography more or 
less of Uiat which is generaUy oonaidem aa belonging to 
geology. Physical geompby may be aubdlvided into va< 
rloua uraiichoa, of whiw me moat Important are-oroy- 
rapAy, the atudy of mountoin-obalna and Jn general of ttie 
reitex of the aurfaoe, in which tauich geolr * 

dlttculty lie aeparated from geography; 
the study of tlie ocean, Ite outline, depths, CarrenL, . . 
peraturo, aalliilty, and the nature and distribution of sni- 
mal and vegetable life on and beneath Ita surface ; hydrog^ 
raphy, tlie study of the river-aystema riveta and lakes ; 
eUmatclMy, the praetloid aide of meteorology, or the study 
of the oTimatio condltlona of vartons parts of the earth ■ 
snxfSoe ; botanical geography, the study of the geogrsphl- 
oal distribution of plants; wodiyieal gtograiky, the dia. 
trlbntlon at animal Ufe; and, fltiaBy,mmeM 0 Fand anthro- 
pdogy, the study of the raous at man and their dlstribn- 
tiona, and their manners and customa The last two 
branehei, however, are speoisl sclenoes, and are rar^y 
treated, except in the most Buoduot manner, In the teza 
d phyriodgeimjdiy.-Vter^^ gMogy.the 
study of the geoloneal ohaiiges wluoh have taken i^e 
on the earth's surnoe, and el tho oauaes by whhdi thise 


He had In the nrevlonB year pnt himself forward as a 
candidate for a phyaManey to Bt. George's HospItaL 

Zan^ Na 8 ^ p. 711. 

l^iyBlciaaad (fi-zish'and), a, [< phyaidan + 
Made a physician; educated or licensed 
as a physician. [Rare.] 

One Dr. Lucaa a pApifsianMt apotheosry. H. Walpolt. 

phyBidanly (fi-zish'^n-U), a, [< phyddan + 
-lyi.] Pertainiiig to or oharactoristio of a phy- 
sician. 

Real knowledge of man and of men. of the oauaes and 
oonnea of human fSUure, ... Is indeseribabty rich In 
phyaMdnly foroa Confemporafy Btc., UIL 60S. 

phyaicianBliip (fi-zish'w-ship), n. [< phyaf» 
dan 4- -chip.] The poA or omoe of phyucian. 
Tjancet, No. w$48, p. 241. 

l^hyBiciinil (fiz'i-sizm)^ n. [< Gr. fveutSc, nata- 
m i$eephvne), 4- -fom.] Belief in the material 
or phyBioal as opposed to the Bpiritoal. [Bare.] 
In the p ro gres s of the species faom savagery to advanced 
olvIllntloiL anthropomomlam grows Into theology, while 
pAgsMirnGf I may so osu It) devdops Into solenoa 

Budey, Lay BsnnoBB, p. 168. 

pbyBidBt (fiz'i-Bigt), n, [< Gr. fvetaA, j^ysicB 
(aaephyaica),^ •iat'] 1. A student of pn^^og; 
a natural philosopher. 


plqrilQM 

1 do not ttdnk tiMre li ft doobt In tha nind Of anf eom- 
poift n t j idji frf i f or phyiiologiit that the work dooMo lift- 
ing the weight of the aim !■ the meohaaloil eqnlTalent of 
a oectetn proportion of the energy let free bj the moleoa* 
lar ohangee whioh take plaoe In the moaole. 

ButUih Nineteenth Century, XXL 486. 

9. In hiol,, one who geeks to explain funda- 
mental vitfld phenomena upon purely physical 
or ohemioal principles; one who holds that life 
is a form of energy due simply to molecular 
moToments taking place in the ultimate mole- 
cules of the protoplasm, and capable of corre- 
lation with the ordinary physical and chemical 
forces: opposed to vitalisi, JB, A. Nksholam. 

ph|Vidqr(flB'l*bi),a« C<pkysio(A;)+-jfi.] Like 
^ysio or drugs. 

Soma anthora name It oanda paronla on aoooont of Ita 
Inimitable beautv ; the flowern iiaYe a jidgaMy ameU. 

GMnper, Sugar Cane, 1, note bSO. 

idmio-llllt (ftsMk-nut), n. See Jatropha. 

physioocheillical (fls^i-kd-kem'i-k^), a. |^< Or. 

jihysical, + E. ehemieaL]*' Pertaining 
or relating to both physics and chemistry ; pro- 
duced by combined physical and chemioal ac- 
tion or forces. 

physioologic (fls^i-k^loj'ik), n. [< Gr. 
^ysics, •f logic : see hgicT] Logic il- 

lustrated by physics. 

pllTBioological (fis^i-k^-loj'i-k^), a, [< pkysf- 
mojfic Pertaining to physicmogic. 

lA^OOmathini^ (fiE^i-k 9 -math-$-mat'- 
iks), fi. [as h'.physioonMiMmatique ss It, JUdco- 
matematieOf < GFr. ^vomA, physics, + /tadif/uiuK^, 
mathematics.] Mixed mathematics, tieemath- 
ematiett, 

phydcomMltal (flx^i-k$-men'talL a, (< Gr. 
^ucdg^ physical, + E. menlal,y Pertaining to 
physical and mental phenomena or their mu- 
tual relations. 

phyaicopllilosopliy (ds^i-kp-fi-los'd-fl), n. [< 
Gr. fvoiKAf physics, + t^tXoao^iOf philosophy.] 
The philosophy of nature. 

physiCOiheoiOMcal (dz^i-k^thg-p-loj'i-kal), a, 
l\ phyaieoiheotog-y + -to-af.] Of or pertaining 
to physics and theology, or to ph 3 r 8 icotheology. 

In the Smt oaie we hare the ooamolugioal and phyUm- 
tkedogioal proofi of the ezlitenoe of Ood ; In the second, 
the ontologieaL Adarnttn, Philos, of Kant. 

idiyBlcotlieology (fis^i-k^thf-oP^-ji), n. [< 
Gr. ^vfford, physfcB, + Btokoyia, theolofi^.] Tho- 
olo^ illustrated or enforced by natural philos- 
ophy. 

plljBiCB (fir/iks), n.' [PI. of pkvsic, after Gr. 
fuoiKAj neiit. pi., physics: see physic.] Natu- 
ral philosophy; experimental philosophy; the 
science of the principles operative in inori^nio 
nature; the science of forces or forms of energy. 
Before the rise of modem science^ phyrioa was usually 
defined as the science of that which la movable, or the 
adeuce of natural bodies. It was oommoiily made tn in- 
olnde all natural sdenoe. At present, vital phenomena 
are not oonaldered objects of physics, which Is divided 
Into gtntnd and ap/msd pkyiUit, General pliyalos In- 
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of the state should be raised by a direct tax on 
land. Also called phyriocrafism. 
phyMoerat (fls'l-f-kr4t), n, [< Gr. na- 
ture, + Kpareiv, nile: see physioeraey.'} One 
who advocates the doctrines of physiocracy; 
specifically, one of a group of French philos- 
oiihers and political economists, followers of 
Franfois Quesnay (1694-1774), whioh rose to 
pi'omitience in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and maintained that a natural consti- 
tution or order exists in society, the violation of 
which has been the cause of all the evils siilf ered 
by man. a fundamental right derived from this imnstl- 
tution or order was held to be freedom of person, of opin- 
ion, of proporiv, sod of contrsot or ezchange. The physi- 
ocrats regarded land orrawmaterlalaaa the aede source of 
wealth, leaving out of account the riementa ot labor and 
capital, and denying the dugma of the mercantile qrstem 
that wealth ooiislsta in the precioos metals. They main- 
tained that, as wealth consisted entirely in the produce of 
land, all revenue should be raised by adireot tax on land. 
They advooatod complete freedom of trade and the duo- 
trine of laisser-faire. See pkytloera^. 

There la no other thinker of Importance on economic 
■ulijeota 111 France till the appearance of the nSgiioenils, 
which marks an epoch in the nistcav of the acienoe. 

KiM!ye.l)rtt.,XIX. 860. 

Commerce^ according to the theoiy of the phifAomUM, 
only transfers already existing wesllh fruiu one hand to 
another. W. JHoiieher, Fol. Boon. (tranaX 1 40- 

physiocratic (fix^UVkralMk), a. l< phyniacrat 
4* -fc.] Of or pertaining to govommont accord- 
ing to nature; specifically, of or pertaining to 
tho physiocrats or thoir doctrines: as, pAysm- 
craHc theories ; iXmphyitiooraHc school of politi- 
cal economy. 

It [the mercantile eystem] forms the Iwsis of the eeonom- 
io ideas of sll writers of the eighteenth century who did 
not belong to the phytioeratic school or to that of Adam 
Smith. Oye, PoL Sd,, 11. S27. 

De Ooumay, ilie elder MintlHian. Mondlet, and Dupont 
de Nemours arc well-remetiiliurud names of the pAgafb- 
/»ep. AW. JTo., XXXVI. 481. 


cratie scliool. 
physiocratiuil (fix-i-ok'nVtixm), n, 
Homo physiocracy, 


(fiz^i-6-jen 'e-sis), n, 
yiviwi;, generation.] 


[<pAysto- 

[< Gr. 4^. 
Same os 


I the geneni] phenomena of inoiganic natura 
detemines their laws, and meaiurea their constants. It 
embrsces four brsiiches— (1) mecAanlos or dynambm, the 
Bolenoe of force In general, with extensive mathematical 
I uie mdm 


develo; 


I tmitmM qf gruoUaUon, also main- 


riopmenta; (S) Che tdimM €i 
•ly mauiematicai; (8) mdeeuiar vkydea, the study of the 
constitution of matter, and of the forces within and b<^ 
tween ita moleouloa, including elasticity and heat (an 

ind chemical forces; and 

j the study of light or ra- 

, and magnetitm. Chemistry Is for the 

time being divorcM from ]uivsic% being chiefly occupied 
with the description of the rormation of different kliida 
of substances. Applied physios uses the discoveries of 
- " * 1 obaervatlont^ 


U) tile yicfttet qf thi dher, 
diMion. ebotriclty, i 


general physloa in oouneotlon with speolal 
In order to exiOaln the phenomena of the universe. Its 
chief branohee are astronomy, geology, and meteorology ; 
to which maybe added terreimtt magnetiam, mlnemlogy, 
and some other aubjeota. 

PhyiUUB (fis'i-dfi), n. pi, [NL., < Phym + -<<l«.] 
A family of hygrophilous pnlmoniferonB gas- 
tropods, typified by the genus PAysa, formerly 
included in lAmnmfdm, The antmid baa setiform ten- 
tacles ; the Jaw Is single, and haa a fibrous pnilong^oii ; 
the radula has oentral multlouipid teeth ; and the lateral 
aa wen as the marginal teeth are pectinate or aerriform. 
The shell Is alniatral and generally polished. Tho moles 
mund in fresh water In vartoas parts of the world. 

lAtyiifonil (fis'i-fdrm), a, [< NL. Phyaa, q. v., 
4- L./orma, form.] Having the form of the ge- 
nus Pkyaa, 

PhyilnaB (fi-si'nd), a. pi. [NL.,<Pky8a4*-ffM8.] 
pie Phyaidm as a sumtoily of Umnmidm, 

phyilodrafiy (fis-i-ok'r^si), n. [< Gr. gtoff, na- 
ture, 4* -aporia, < gporeiv, rule.] The economic 
doctrines and system advocated by the idisrsi- 
oevats; the theory that wealth consists in tho 
prodnots of the sell, that all labor expended in 
n^ufhetures and in the distribution of wealth, 
though iisef ul| is sterile, and that the revenue 


nature, 
phyaiogeny, 

pilSWOgenetic (fis^i-CHe-nct'ik), a, [< phyaio- 
qeneaia (after genetic),} Bame as phyawgenie, 

pnysiqgmc (fis^i-o-jen'ik), a, [< phyaiogeny 
4- -<c. J Of or pertaining to physiogeny or ^ys- 
iogonesis; physiologiciu with siiocial reference 
to ontogeny and phytogeny ; evolutionary or de- 
velopmental with reference to i>hy8iology. 

phjrBlOgeny (fis-i-oj'e-ni), n, K Gr. fhatt, na- 
ture, + -^vcio, < -yevryf, [iroduomg: see -geny,} 
1. In hiol., the genesis of function ; the doveloi>- 
moiit or evolution of tiiose fiinctions of living 
matter which are tho province of physiology. — 
8. The science or history of the evolution of 
functions of living matter. 

Just as . . . tmorohogeny] first npens tho wsy to a true 
knowledge of orgniilo forma so will Phydapmuu slterwnrds 
msko a iiite roiNignltion of functions jMMSible, by discover^ 
Ing their historic evolution. 

Uaeekd, Evol. of Han (tnmaX H. 461. 

idiysiognoilier (fiz-i-og'no-m6r), n. [< phyaiog- 
nom-y + -erl.] Bame us phyeiognomiat. 

You erre, fond phguUMfnomen, that hold 

The Inward mindo foilowes the outward molde. . 

Twmur' WAitffo (E. B. T. R.X p 28. 

idiyaiognoillic (fiz^i-og-uom'ik), a, [ar F. pAy- 
akmmXique ss ^p,flaioii{mico ss Pg.pAyrionomtco, 
phyaUtgnmnicti ss It. flaonomico, fiaUmomico, < 
M(fr, ^vatoyiHofiucA^, a lute and incorrect form lor 
dvawyvufjunfiKAQi see phydognomoHic,} Pertain- 
ing to physiognomy, the facte, or the art of dis- 
cerning character in the facte. Also phyaiog* 
nomonto. 

From Da Vinci he caught one of the marked phyeioy- 
nomio tnltaof his vissges, smiles and dimjriea. 

* Khcyc. £r^,XIX.458. 

phyBi 0 gn 01 lllcal(fis^i-og-nom'i-kfa),a. [<pAys- 
iognomio 4- -ol.] Same as phyaiognomie. 

In long obaervatlon of men he may acquire a pkydog- 
nonrioof lutuitive knowledge; Judge the Interioiirs by the 
outside. Shr T. Browne, 

phyBiognomlcallj (fiz^i-og-nom'i-kfd-i), udv. 
As regards or by means of physiognomy, or ac- 
cording to its rules or principles; as to the face. 

Many a rough and tough old sea-commander, who would 
have returned a broadside without flinobing. has Ifeen 
converted pkywioynomieaUy Into an admiral of tho blue: 
whitCL and ... on navlug to reply to a volley of 
thiSL Hood, TbeBnand Meering. 

phyiiogiiomics (fis^i-og-nom'iks), f». [PI. of 
pkyaiognimiio: see Aea,} Bame as phyaiog- 
nomy, 1. 

plipnogllOIlliBt (fiz-i-og'n^mist), n. [ss F. 
phyaionomiate ss Sp. ftdonomiata ss Pg. phyaUh 
namiaia s It. Jlaonimiaia, flakmomiata, 


phyMography 

miata ; as physiognomy 4* -isf.] One skilled in 
pliysiognomy. («) one who Judges of the disposition 
or qualities of the mind by observation of the cuuntenancfi. 
(A) One who telU fortunes by scrutiny of the face. 

A certain phytiogtumidt or teller of fortune by looking 
ondy upon Oie face of men and women. 

iioUand, tr. of Flliiy, zxxv. m 

physiognomiBO (fiz-i-og'n(^niiz), r. t , ; pivt. and 
pp. physiognomisedy ppr,j}hyaio{ptommng, [< 
^ysiognoniy 4- -ij-e.j To practise phyaiog- 
nomy upon. Southey, [liare.] 
physiogliomonic (fiz-i-og-no-mon'ik), a, [ss 
P. physiognotHoniquCf < Gr. ^vc/oyi^op/Kdc, < 
fvctoyvuyovia, physioguoiny: noo physiognomy,} 
Bamo tM physiognomic, 

phyaiognoiny (fiz-i-og'nfi-mi), pi. phystogp 
ntmies (-mix). [Korinorly also phisiiogmmie^ 
n\no phiaoHomie^ physonomy, physnomicp phiano^ 
mie^ fianamy, etc. (whence oolloq. />Aij, q. v.); 
< ME. fyanomuCf Jjanomie, risnomie, fisnamy^ 
fyaanamy^ < O¥,phutommie^ physonomic, physi- 
ognomic^ F. phyaioHomie ss Pi-, iihisommia ss 
Sp. fiaoHomia = Pg. jtliysionomia ss JUftsitifjno- 
miaffiiionomia,ftaonomia,< ML. ^physioffnomia^ 
phm(pnomia,pHiaonomia,< MGr. ^tteto}'vwfdiu^\a,Ui 
and incorrect form ot Gr, ^xHtmyvt^povlay the art 
of judging a man by his fcaturc-s, < tfnmoyvCiftuVf 
judging by features, < nature, + a 

]uc1^, luterpretor : see gnomon,} 1 . The art of 
discovering tho characteristic qualities of the 
mindortempe^rby olmervution of tho form and 
movements of the face or body, or botli. Also 
physiognoniica, 

Phyriognamy - . . discoveroth the dlsiNisItlon of the 
mind by the linoamcnta of tho Imily. 

Bacon, Advancement of ]>Mimlng, ii. 184. 
2. Tlie face or countenance considered as an 
index to the mind or disposition; imrtioular 
configuration, oast, or expression of counte- 
nance. 

Another (benstl callud Aninata, which for the Phymo» 
mis and subtlotio sociiioa to bee a kinde of Ape. 

J*ureha», Jllgriniage, p. 886. 
Who both In favour and in princely luoke, 

As well as In thu mind’s true qualltio, 

JX>ih ruiiresunt his father’s uAymninie. 

Mir, /or Magt,^ p. 766. 

Faith, sir, ahasan English malno, but lils/snomy is more 
liotUtr tn France then there. Shak,f All’s Well, Iv. A. 42. 

IiCt the idea of what you arc bejiourtrayed In your face, 
that moil may read In your nAyimomy. 

B. Jonmm, Evory Man In hia Humour, 1. 2. 

The end of portraits (Minslsts of expressing the true tem- 
per of those persons which it representii, and to make 
known XXioir jthmtonnomy, 

Ihryaeti, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Fainting. 

8 t. The art of telling fortunes by inspection of 
the features. 

(Jtr, Lot me pomse 

’Tliy face ; 111 tell myself how thou bast sped ; 

W'ell ; is ’t not so? . . . 

Thor, your phymtiff tunny 

Is quite dlscredltud. Shirley, Love in a Mase, IL 8. 
4. The general ap|»earance of anything, as the 
parficulw configuration of a landscape; the ox- 
t omal aspect, without reference to other char- 
acteristics. 

The chsngee prodneed in the phytdogiwmy of vegetation 
on astwiiding mountains. 

Baifimr, Botany, I llAH. (Bneye. Diet,) 


Little details gave each lifJd a imrticiilHr phyehmunny, 
dear to thu eyes that have liNikvd on them from chluihood. 

Qenrye JSiiot, Mlddleniarch, sit. 

physlogony (ftz-i-og'j^ni), n. [< Gr. na- 
ture, -r yowj, generation ; see yfoiy,} The pro- 
duction or ^Iteration of nature. Coleridge, 

phyaiograpner (fiz-i-og'rnrf(T), n, [< physiofp 
raphy 4 - -crl.] One versed in, or who prac- 
XX^ I^ 8 i^*gi*ftpby. Amcr, Jttur, ScLf M ser., 

phyfdqgraphic ( flz^i-o-graf 'ik], a, [=s F. physi- 
ographiquo = Sji. fisiogrdfmt s=: Pg. physiogra-' 
phico ss It, flaiograjico; as physiography + -w.] 
Uelongiug or related t o physiography : a physio- 
graphic description of the eailli, or a phyaitt- 
graphic yrork, is a physico-geographieal descrip- 
tion or work.—Ftayslograplile mology. nearly the 
same as omumphy, or a dUcusslon of tlie earth’s general 
features. - FhysiOgraplllO mineralogy, as the phrase is 
most generally ua^. nearly or qiiltti the same as 
ave mineraltm. The usi: of this Uuni is rare in English 
books, except in translutlons from the German. 

pl^ographlcal ( 'i-kul), a. [<jn%jrri> 
OffrapMe -f- -al.^ Same m phtisiugraphio. 

Courses of lectnroH bearing coiinectivoly on geographical 
and phynographietd subjecta. The Amirtean, Vlll. 186 . 

phydographically (flz'iMi-graf'i-kal-i), adv. 
As regards physiographv; m>m a (^ysiographio 

« point of view : as, phyaiographicaDy imj^rtant. 
P&inidograpliy (fiz-l-og'rjb-fl), n. [ss F. physio- 
ie ssEp. ^ografia ss Pg. phyaiographia ss 
lografla^K Gr. nature, 4 - ypA- 
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fetv^ write.] A word of rather variable mean- only botanio remediee, diicarding those whieh 
ing, bnt, as most generally used, nearly or quite are poisonous. 

tlie equivalent ofp%«Kia{o6oarqphy(whioh see, lAiynonotraca (fts-i-on^^-trfts), a. [F., <phy* 
under phytiical). Aim efulea geo^ygicB, physiognomyl + (raoo, traoe.1 An 

Tliii term iphj/aieal here uied ii mony- instrument for traoiiig the outlines of a zace. 

iDouH with PhjfMnfrrapky, which hM been pmpoeea In iU 


w>ns in Pbyi, OengM P^ 4 note, 
[For the use of the wunl pAy«4ipriq9SpbTHuxl(% M 
Inir n ]N)i;uliar kind of iiliyaioel gengmiuijr, aee the follow* 
lug qiiotatjon. 


Chrdtien, in 1786, hod invonteil ui inatmmeiit which he 
denominated the by which the proSle oat- 

line of a face could lie taken with mathematicar preolalon, 
both aa to Sgure and dinienriona 

The esmfutp, XXXVm. 778t. 


The attempt to convey aolenttllo coiicoptioni without phjrsiopllllOSOphy (fiz^i-d-fi-los'd»fl), n. [< Gr. 
the appeiU to ohaervaihiii which can alone give auch con- nature, + ^Aoood/a, philosophy.] The 

oeptioiiB flrmriuMa and reality appean to me to Ini In dl- iTro ^ ^ r f j 

rect antaguiiiiuij to the fundamoW principlea of aclen- P^>Hopny ^ 

Ufle tNiiicntioii. PhjfKioffraphy haa veiy Uttfe to do with PJtysiOpJIFly (flz-i-of M-li), ft. [< Or. fbotf, na- 

Uiiaaortof “I'hyaicai lleograpl^.*' * r ^ - —• 

ilweUy, Imyalography (S<1 od.X vii.] 
moroscoplo physiography. Same aa UiMogy or p$- 
. . _ . tranalatJoii 


, _ a lorm tbua _ . ^ 

from the aerman of an iniportaut work by Ruaenbuach. 
bearing the title ** Mlhroakopiauhe i’hyaiugraphie.** 

phygiolatry (liz-i-ol Vtril, w. [< (Ir. na- 
ture, + Xar/iehi, worship.] The worship oi the 
powers or ageucios of nature; natunvworship. 

A panthetatio philoaopliy baaed on the phytMairy of 
theV^aa. HiWiaimiM, 

physiolomr (Hz-i-orp-iOr), n. [< phyniolog-^ + 
-cri.] A physical philosupher, or philosopher 
of the Tome seljool. H(*e lonie. 

The genomllty of the old phMalogerti before Ariatotle 
and Demooiitna dhl piiraiic iiui atomical way, which la to 



referenco to f<irm, the tribal history or phylo- 
geny of which latter Haeckel oalls fiMtphiphyly, 
Phyrifiphylu, . . . the^^hlat^of thefanctlona,or 

tafaciivi'S[c^ 1 

been ozarniiici.. ........ _ 

hlahiry of (;ultaru fklla under thia head. 

Hascktl, £vol. of Man (tranaX M. 

physiosopllic (Az^i-^^f'ik), a. [< phyyioso- 
uk-y + -<e.] Pertaining to physiosopby. 
pASrsiosopby (fiz-i-os'^1), ». [< Gr. ^fw<rf ua- 
tiiro,+ wisdom.] A doetriiio concerning 
the secrets of nature. 


Fanciful ideaa of the 


vagueit kind a! phytiomtphy. 
OUtMtr, Enoyc. Eiit., XX. 487. 


and Demociitna dhl piiraiic ilic atomical way, which la to 
reaolve tin* corponnu phonomona, not Into forma quail- 
tiea and aiioclca Imt Into flgiirca, nioilona and ptuMcioa. 

Chidworth, Intellectual Hyatom, p 171^ 

The earlicat phlloaophoni or phytiaiogfrt had oociiplod PhjSlotypy (flz'i-o-tf-jn), n. [< Gr. na- 

thenuelvea chieSy wiUi wimt we may call (Viamology. tiire, + r/'fl’oi', typo.] Same as nature-printiny, 
Mneye, BriL, x\ui. 702 . Phygiphora (fi-zif'^-rft), n. Same as rhyttfipk- 
pihysiologlC (flr/i-o-loPik), a. [= F. physio- ora^ 2. 

’“'‘■'’Me ss Hp. fitioloffioo ss physioloffioo ss physique (fi-zek'),n. [< F. phpsfV/i/c, m., natu- 

r, < Gr. ^mXoy/- constitution, physique: see pApair.] Phys- 
ical structure or organization, espociiilly of a 
human luMiig. 

Out of thia atrong, ancient, and far-apreadlng root of 


It. 


domcHiic piety the powerful phyti^B and the healthy 
1 nature of the Itoman grew. 


^ }9loffic4i, < L. nhysiohffUius^ ^ ^ 

k6c, < ^stutkoyia^ physiology: see physioU^J] 

Of or pertaining to physiology. 

lu early Mraiety, iiicoat lawa do not rocognlae phyuMtigid 
oolldltionl^ hut only aoclal CNindltlona . . 

J. W. l^owOi, Solenoe, IV. 472. menhii and mural 

NomothiMliBinorefUliiring InpApribfopfeatudieathan ^ ^ ^ . Fa4ihiqfUieWorid,p.m. 

thia of accurate muaBiiruiiicnt and dcaoriptlon. physitlieisill (nz i-thg-izm), n. (*< Gr. Ovtric. iio- 

AT. A, Bev., OXXYI. MS. tiiro, + dtdf, God, + The attribution of 

pihyaiological (flz'i-d-loj’i-kal), a. [< physio- physical or bodily form to the Deity. 
iogio + -/t/.] ( >f a pliysiolo^c character. pnsnBitbeistic (ftzM-th^-isHik), a. [i Or. 

The Moaaical phlloaophy in tho pkyrioloffieal part there- nature, + fedf, God, + -Isf-lc.] Of or pertaining 
of la the aame with tJie (^urtealaii, to physitheism. Pop. 8oi. Mo.^ XXaVI. 208. 

Dr. U. Mmt, Vet. of VhUoaopWo Cabbala, App. L I a phy^nri^O (flz-i-Ar’jfk), a. [< Gr. t^isrtc, nature, 
populiarity of the -f fpyaVf work. Of. theurgic.2 See the quota- 
tion. 

Tima Natural fflatory and Natural Thfloaophy ore re- 
apcctlvcly ropreaented by PhyAwrgie Somatology and An- 
thropiirgic Somatology: tiio one signifying the acience of 
IkhIIcb, In HO far oa operated upon In the courae of nature, 
without the intervention of man ; the other, the aoience 
of ImnIIvh b<i far na man, by hia knowledge of the convert- 
ible powera of nature, la able to operate upon them. 

Bmering, In Int. to Bentham'a Worka, 1 0. 

Same as physiog- 


plont la lia puwer of nittiiufootiirlng pniteln from clicmi- 
oal oompouuda of a luoa complex ji^nro. 

HwAey, Aiiat Invert., p. 47. 

niyslologlosl aatldflte, an antidote of ^poalte phar- 
maoodynamlo nroporUoa to the poieon.—Fn^OlOgiOSl 
bqtiuiy,(dieims1in^.iUnilon,orao^ Seethenouna. 
>^PhyBlblogliOSl test, the teat for amlaoii of giving the 
samoted siiuatance to aomo living animal.— Fb^otogl- 
oai time, the entire interval of thne between an tnipres- 


alon on an organ of aenau and tlie muacular reaotlon ; 
action-time. 

Ao- 
as re- 


Mn<iuri-uinu. 

physiologically ([fiz^i-o-loj^i-kal-i), ado. 
oordiug to the principles of physiology; 



physk»\o{i-y + 
physiology. 

phraoloc^ (flz-i-ol'tVjfz), r. t.; pret. and pp. 
physiologist^, ppr. pkysiologising, [< phystol- 
og^ + -ise.] To reason or discourse of the na- 
ture of things. 

They who flrat Uieulugixed did pAyniriltwise after thia 
manner. OufiwirtA, IntoUectiiRl Byatem, p. 180. 

physiology (Az-i-oF 9 -ji), 91. [Formerly also 
j^isiologie; < F. physiologic ss Si». fisiologia s 
V^^hysiologiti ss It. Jiswiopia, < L. physinU^ia^ 


phsrsnomyf (Az'n^mi), 9», 

nmuy. 

Pfc^lyiiiina(n^8^kWim'ft^^ [NL.(Pohl, 
1827), < (ir. 0iK7a, a bladder, + Kokvpim, a cover- 
F.physiolo- iiig (calyx): see Calymma.\ A genus of poly- 
as petaloiis trees of the order /^fArariew and tribe 
Lythrm, characterized by the change of the four- 
cel led ovary in fruit into a small one-cellod and 
Tniiny-Boeded thiu-walled capsule, iiiolosod with- 


in the enlarged bladdery calyx. The only apeciaa, 
P. Jlmrihwulum, la a Braiilian tree with (mpurito ublong 
ronghlah leavea and ample terminal looae-floweTed purple 
paniolea. Each flower fa eompoied of two broad concave 
nracta whirli at Ant indoae the ronndlah flower-bud, an 
elght-toithcd and bcil-ahaped purple calyx, eight wavy 
petala, and a row of twenty-four long auimcna bearing 
curved voraHtlle aiithera. llie beautifully atripvd roae- 
oolorod wiiud la the Udipwsid of BngUah oablnei-makera, 
alao known aa BrosUian pinkwootL See tvKp-wood. 


ing no air-bladder, or having the air-bladder 
olofKid,aBaiigh; belonging to the FAfsoeAM, or 
having their charaoterg. 

Phyiograda (fi-eog^rf^-di), n. pi tNL., nent 
pi. of phyaogradus: see phyBogradeJi 1. In De 
BlainvilTe’s classifloation of aoalepns. a group 
of oceanic hydrozoans, provided with hollow 
vesicular organs which buoy them up and en- 
able thorn to float.— 8. In a restrieted sense, 
an order or suborder of 8iphono|dioxons hydro- 
zoans, represented by suiui forms as the Fhysa- 
liidm: disthmuished from the Chtmdrograda, as 
VeleUidm. Sm cut under ThysaUa. 
phyBOgrada (fi'sq-grfid), a. and a. [<NL.nAg- 
sograam, < Gr. bellows, + L. gradi, nep, 
walk, go.] 1. a. Moving by means of a vesicu- 
lar float or buoy; of or pertaining to the PAy- 
sogroda. 

ll. 91. A member of the PAyseiTrada. 
phyeohematometra, jdiyBohssmatoinetra (fl- 
s6-hem'a-t^m6' tr|), n. [NL., < Gr. ^vco, a bub- 
ble, + aipairA, blood. + pirrpa, uterus.] The 
presence of blood ana gas in the uterus. 
pnyBcAydrom^ (fl-s^-bi-drq-mfl'ivi), a. 
[NL., < Gr. ^vaa, a bubble, + Map water, 

+ p^/rpa, uterus: see hydromeira!^.} The pres- 
ence of gas and serum in the uterus, 
plun^ (fi'soid), a. [< NL. Physa, q. v.,+ Gr. 
eloocitorm.’i Of or relating to the Physidm ; like 
tho PhyaidiS, although not of that family ; pbys- 
Iform. 

Physolobinin (fl-sv-ld’bi-um), 91. [NL. (Hue- 
gel, 1837), < Gr. ^aa, liellowi^ + a pod, 
lobe: see lobe."} A section or the plaat-geuus 
Kennedya. See hktdder-pod. 
physometra (fi-sq-m^'trl), 9t. [NL., < Gr. ^twa, 
bubble, + pfyrpa, uterus. ] The prosenee of gas 
in the uterus. 

PhyBornsreetes (n'so-mT-sB'tez). 9». pi. pHj., < 
Gr. Amw, bellows, + pisoK, pi. pvsyre^, a fungUB, 
mnsiiroom.] A small section of Fungi, ohar- 
aoterized by the total absence of a hymenium, 
and by tho vesicular fruit inclosing an ixidefl- 
nite number or mass of sporidia. Also called 
Veaiouliferi. 

PbyBOnota (fi-s^no’tjl), n. [NL. (Boheman, 
1854), < (ir. bellows, + varo^, back.] An 
Amencan ^nus of 
leaf-beetles or ohryso- 
melids, with about 50 
species, characterized 
by having the third 
antennal joint longer 
than the second, aud 
the fourth equal to the 
Giird. P, uniptmeMUit var. 
qttt'ngMapvnclate, la the ao- 
oallea fivo-aiiotted tortoiae- 
beetle, whuae larva haa 80 
■mouth apliiea and f eeda on 
the leavea of aanflowera. 

PhyBOidiora (fi-sof'^rj), n. 
bellows, + -4opoc, < ^peiv ss E. ftcofl.] 1. The 
typical genus of Phy^horidse^ containing such 
species as P. hydrostdUtsa, which float by nu- 
merous vesicular organs. — 8. lnc9tfo9f».,agenuB 
of dipterous insects. Also Physiphora. Jmllen, 
1810.— 8. [Used as a plural.] Same as Physo^ 
phorm. 

nmopborss (fi-sof'o-r5), 9i. pi [NL., pi. of 
Physophora,] An order of siphonophorons 
oceanic hydrozoans, having the proximal end 
modified into afloat or pnoumatophore (as dis- 
tinguished from a Bomatocyst). Thev are moally 
moncDolona, and are lometimes provided wlr 



Fivc-iipotted Tortnlie-heetle 
( P/ns0$»0t0 unipunetatat var. 
fum^MtSuneMa). a. larva; B. 
beetle. (UneeibmriiatiiralsiMa.) 

< Or. 


< Gr. natural philosophy, < ifllTBOCele (ff’sd-sol), 9i. [< Gr, ^fxra, breath, 

(> L. physiologm)^ disoonrsiiig of nature, as a ^nd, uir-bubblo, + tumor.] A hernia 


noun a natural philosopher, < nature (see eoiitaiiiing giis. 
physic), + -Xoym, < 7J:yetv, speak : see •^logy.'] idiyBOClist (fi'so-klist), 9i. 
If. Natural philosophy. ber of the PhysoelisH, 

The niiparallold Dea Oartla hath nnrldlod their dark H. Same as physoeli 


oea, and tho polypliea are nnited by on nnhnmehed or _ 
tle-liranched ofenosoro, of flUform, fclohular, or diaooldal 
■hape. The gronp la oontroated with CatyBtsfhorm,9M one 
ot two ordera of S^nuphoru^ and oontalna a namber of 
fkmillea, aa Phytoymridm and othera. Alao written PAp- 
tnpkara, Pkymipkmdat Pkysoj^oridss. Bee outi nnder Ap- 
' "■ and MpitrafiNi. 


and a. I. a. A mem- 


Same as physoelistous, 

PhysocliBti (fi-sfJklis’tt), 91. pi [NL., pi. of 
,xviii. •pjiysoclistus : see phyaocUsUms,'] in ichth., a 
group of toleost fishes having tho duct be- 
tween the air-bladder and the Intestine closed: 
opposed to Phyaostomi. it Inelndea the aoanthopte. 
lyiflan flalioa. and alao the aynentognsttioaa flahea, tho aub- 
braohial and Jogular malacopt e ryghma the It^obran- 
ohlatea, and the plectogtiatlia In Oope i qraiem of elaa- 
sifloatlon ItlaapriroaryKroupof aotfnopteroMlWioawttli- 
ont a pneumatic duct, with tee parietal bones aeparated 
by tee •npraoooipltal, and tee ventnlitboraoto or Jugular 
ami without baallar aemnenta 
JhyBOCliBtsic (fi-Bo-Klis’tik), a. Same as pApso- 
:flz-'i-o.me‘d’i-kal-i8t), 91. [< fSiatoua. Eneyc. BHl. XVL 671 . 

- K. medioal + -tof.l An a^ physocUltOllB (fi-so-klis’tus), a. K NL. *fiAy- 
inor of that school of medi- aoidiaiua, < Gr. ^voo, bellows, 4- loUicrdc, that 


The niiparallold Dea Oartla hate nnrldlod their dork 
pkytkHttgy aud to wonder acdv*d their motiuna 

Gtanvdla, Vanity at Dogmatlring, 

8. The sum of scientific knowledge concerning 
the functions of living things. The mbjeot 00 m- 
prlaea two grand divfaiona namely oninwif and vmgdtMB 
phyaMoffy; when apooially applied to the fnnotlona In 
man. the term human phyntdtiinf l> u>cd. 

Pkyriutoffyln tee aoience of vital power. 

HuxUy and Youmantf PhyaloL. 1 370. 

physiomadicalism (fiz'i-o-med’i-kal-izm), 91. 

K^Gr. nature, + E. medical + - 43911 .] The 

doctrines or practices of the phygiomedicalistB. pliyBOOliBtsic (fi-sp-kUs’ 
phyBlomedicalist (flz^i-o-med’i-k^-ist), 9t. [< matoua. Eneyc. Bril. 

Gr. ^isn^, tiatur«s + E. medioal + -tof.l An ad^ phyBOcUftOllB (fi-eo-kli 
herent or practitioner of that school of medi- aocliatua, < Gr. ^vea, bellows, 4 - xkricrdc, that 
cine whicn, in its treatment of disease, uses may be closed, close: seeokiMi.] Hav- 


phyBOpboran (fl-sof’v-rM), a. and 91. [< PAp- 
atmhora + - 4191 .] I. a. Of or pertaining to the 
Phj[Mj)horse. 

n. 91. A member of the order Phyaopharm; 
a physophorons hydrozoah. 
pliyB0ldl0r6(fl'8$-f5r), a. [< NL. PAysqpAora.] 
Same as phyaepkoran. 

Plm^onaa (fl-aj^for’i-d|^), 91 . pi [NL., < 
Phyaophara 4- Ada.} Same as Phyagpiherm, 
PlMopllorito (fI-s5-for"i-d6), n. pi [NL., < 
Phyaophara 4- AdmJj 1. A frunilv of physo^- 
orous hydrozoans, represented by tSe genus 
Phy^nora; one of several familiea of the or- 
der nyaophorm. See outs under AydraafA, Ay- 
drcphyVmm, and Eydroaoa.-^^. Same as PAy- 
aophorm. 

plifBOplionnii (fl-soP^rus), a. [< Phyaophara 
dr -owr.] Same as j^yaepharau. 




» “i** ,t< ftf. ^ l»l. 
lowBf + imb% (fred-) M E. foot^} L a* Httving 
a fort ot Bueker on the feet; ■peoifically, of or 
pertaining to the Fkffaopoda. 

XL n. A member of me Pkfftppoda, 

as Aysanqpiera. 

PbmMqpormiuii (fi-8<^-ep6r'mum), n. [NL. 
(OvuMon, 1782), so ealled with referenoe to the 
looseneee of the onter eoat of the young fruit ; 
< Qr. f&oa, bellowiL + anipfu, eoed : tee sperm.} 
A genus of umbelliferous plants of the tribo 
Ammkiem and subtribe Smffrkiem, distinguished 
by the large oil-tubes solitary in their channels, 
and the very idight ridges on the ovate or com- 
pressed frmt. There are about 6 ipodeB, natiYea of 
Bnrope and the Canoama Thev are amooth perenulaliL 
with amide and minutely dlaaected learea and oomiMUiid 
umbela of many white flowers with many linear braots and 
braotteta. Sereral speelea are onltlTated for omametit^ un- 
der the name Uoddff^ 

FhyiOgtagia [NL. (Bentham. 

1829), so called with r^erence to the enlarroa 
and somewhat inflated fruiting calyx; < Gr. 
i^vea, bellonrs, + eriyit, a roof or covering.] A 
genus of erect herbs of the order LahiaCn. the 
mintftwnily ' 


;ing to the tribe JStaehedew 


and Bubtrfbe Melittem. and characterised by 
the broad and flve-tootiied calyx, long-exserted 
ample corolla-tube, parallel anther-cells, and 
two-flowered spiked vertioUlasters. There are 8 
•peoles, all Korth American, called /dim draom's-head 
(which see^ under dro^’eAemlX They are tall and sniuoth 
perennials, with narrow toothed leaves, and showy sessile 
pink or fleui-ocdcred flowera forming one or many dense 
or Interrnpted terminal spikes. P, FiryMma, the vari- 
able eastern qmles, Is often onltlvated In gardens. 

PlmKMrtigma(fi-S 9 -Btig^m|),n. [NL. (Balfour, 
1861), so called with reference to the bladdor- 
like apex of the style ; < Gr. ^voo, bellows, 4- 
erfy/iOf Btigma.1 A uenus of leguminous pkmts 
of the tribe Phaeeotm and subtribe Euj^aaeo- 
less, characterised by the spiral keel and by the 
continuation of the bearded stylo above the 
stigma into a large and oblique hollow hood. 
The only medea i*. venmotum. Is a nlgh-twinlng vine of 
tropical Africa, with leaves of three large leaflets and az- 
lUaiyjpendnlons racemes of purplish flowers^ followed by 
long dark-brown oompressea pods, each with two or three 
thick oblong highly poisonous seeds of valuable medicinal 
Bee Owaftar tean (under bsanl), Mwine, 


4467 

-fsjs.] A tribe of palms, distinguished by the 
confluence of the ovaries in fruit into a globose 
byncarp, and including the two genera i'byfclr- 
pkae and both very different from all 
other palms ana from eaon other, but alike in 
their growth from partly or wholly prostrate 
stems, their corneous albumen, ana their flow- 
ers of one or both sexes crowded upon long 
drooping spadices resembling catkins. 

PhytelephlM (fi-ter8-fas), n. [NL. (Buis and 
Pavon, 1798), so called with reference to the 
hard ^bumon, called vegetable ivory; < Gr. 

plant, + eXfdof, ivory: see ekpkant} An 
aberrant genus of palms, type of toe tribe Phy^ 
Uilepkaniina, and mm its singularity long sep- 
arated as an order PhytuUj^anim (MariiuSf 
18.35). It Is unlike aU other pslms In Its numerous sto- 
menik filiform silgmss. and nnonuiched madloea and In 
the elongated petals of Its female flower. ThenaroSspe- 
des, natives of Peru and the United States of Colombia, 
known from the nut as feory-pofm. They sre diowlous 
trees growing In dense end eztendve grovee, with a sliort 
robust trunk sometimes 0 feet high m»m a creeping and 
proatrate baae often so feet loug. They bear a crown of a 
doaen or more pinnate leavei^ reaching 18 or 80 feet in 
length, roaembling thuae of the ooooannt-palm, and naed 
by the iiativea in roofing. The male treea are taller, and 
bear a fleahy and pendulous cylindrical fragrant apadlz 
about 4 feet long, crowded with aniall flowera lietween 
minute braotiS each with about thlrty-aU stamen^ and 


pllj 808 tiglllilie(fi- 8 ^Btig'miii),n. {<PhymBiiip 
ma + An alkaloid constituting the ac- 

tive principle of the Calabar bean, it la highly 
potaonon^ and when aeparated by the uanal proceaa pre- 
lenta the appearance of a browniah-ydlow amorphoua 
maaa. It la taateleaa, being only allghtiy aolnble In water. 

physogtomatoiis (fi-B9-BtoraVl^^)i tiome 
as phyaoatomaua, 

idiysflitone (fi'B$-Btdm), a. and n. L a* Same 
AphysOBtomoas fish. 

Plmostonif (u-soB'to-mi), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
p^eosUmus : BOO pltyeositmitmA An order of 
teleost fishes establiuicd by J. MiUler in 1845, 
containing those whose air-bladder, when pres- 
ent, is connected with the alimentary canal 
by an aii^uct, the bladder thns having an 
outlet or mouth : contrasted with PkymcHati, 
The order waa divided by MilUer into 8 auliordera and 
14 familiea. It Inclndea moat of the abdominal malacop 




rudimontal and abdominal, the pi^etal hnnoa uaually unit- 
ed, branchloBtegalraya developed, «id the pnonmatfo duct 


open. It Inolndea, In addition to the forma roi 
Mimer, certain gandda, aa the AmUdmCardw l/dtmomor- 
nfcQand Lepi d odek im (ordwCHn(ilymodt). Seeontannder 
Pmmp t t i , pikt, and Ewaai 

lAj808tomoil8 (fi-S08't5-m^^^ j[<NL.pAy- 

soatommif < Gr. fvetc, bellows, 4* mouth.] 
Having the mouth and air-bladdor connected 
hy an ur-duct, as a fish ; specifically, of or per- 
taining to the PhysostonU. AlBophyaoaiamatoua, 
pkyaaetome. 

vamf (fi8'i)i n. [A oormpt form for fusee^ 
(simulating (3r. a bellowB f ).] A fusee. 

Boms wstobea ... are made with tour whaola others 
with five; , . . some have strings aod ph utim . and others 
Lodkt, Human UiSmtandtuiMlh 1 88. 


Fniitina FemalR riiinl of Vegetable Ivoiy {.PkyitUfhma 
macntfarftt). 

exhaling a penetrating otlor »f nlnionda. The female tree 
prodiicea a sliorter and croet aimdlz, six or eight at once, 
each wlUi six or seven purt^whlte flowers, which are far 
the largest among imliiis, with from five to ten fleahy pet- 
als (eacli from 8 to 8 Inches long), thrwt mpery triangular 
numivona Imperfect stamens, ana a roundish ovary 
with from four to nine furrows, carpels, and stigmas, be- 
coming a drape In fruit. The iiiaaa of six or seven clrnpea 
from one apaaix consolidates into a heavy pendnlona glo- 
bose ayiioorp, or multiple fratt (from its alae known locally 
aa imgro'§-head\ covered with hard woody promlnencca. 
Each drape contains alKUit six largo aoeos ; these, when 
young, are filled with a dear liquid, which la sought by 
Iravdera aa a drink, and aolldlflea firat Into a pnlp eagerly 
eaten by animala, and later into the hardest albumen 
known, whence Its name imry-nvL Thla again aoftena In 
gormlnaanK turning Into a milk uid pulp, which feeds 
the young ^nt uiitll It has grown for a year or more. 
Phyteama (fi-tu'inil), n. [NL. (Linmeus, 1737), 
Oj. phyteuma. < G’r. i^irrrviia^ a kind of plant, 
perhaps lieaeda phytcvnui; a particular use of 
^itrevpa, anything planted, < fvrHxtv, plant, < 
a plant: see pkyton.] A genus of orna- 
mental plants of the order Camnanulacm, dis- 
tingiiishcMl by a five-parted corolla with narrow 
sproading or long cohering lobes, and a fruit 
closed at the apex and dehiscent laterally. 
There are about 60 apeclea, natives of Enrepe, the Meul- 
terraiieau region, and the temperate ports of Aala. They 
are perennial berba, with long-stalked radical leaves, and 
small alteniato atem-leavca. The flowera are oommoiily 
blne^ aeaallo, and hand8om& often In m denae bead or 
spike. Borne apedes are wen known In ooltlvatloii, eape- 
oully aa hardy ornaments in rookwork, Iw the name of 
homtd nmpiim (which aee^ under rampUmX and often 
under a former gonorio name, Rapmumlut. 
idlSrtifarni (fi'ti-fdrmh U. r< Gr. fvrdv^ plant, 
4- L. fomuif form.] Resembling a plant, 
phytipluigaa (fl-tif a. and n. See phy- 
Uphagan. 

pl u r ti v o r o ilflt (fl-tiv'f-ruB), a. [< Gr. 

]^uit, 4- L. vorare, devour.] Feeding on plants 
or herbage ; herbivorous ; phytophagous. Boy, 
Works of dreation. 


plurtftlbiuiioie (fi-tal'b^-mds), a. [< Gr. ^vrdF, 
plant, 4* tUbwm(en) 4- -om.] A form of albumen 
oMuninff in plants: so named to distinguish It 
from similar forms oocuiring in animals. 

PbrtMitra (fl-taB^tr|&), n. pi 1^, < (3r. phytobiology (fi-t^-bt-oFf-ii), a. [< Gr. 
pl^t, 4- wripf star!] In Lankester’s olassifi- mant, 4- ’EToiology.} That branch of biology 

Mtion, one of two orders of CphiMroidea, con- — ^ — 

tra^ with OpMaetra. 

nkrMMhu (fl-tel'f -fkn-tl'iiA}, a. pi 

l?Iu(lSade,1887)|<PlbyMig>ka«(-0 4- 


which deals with plants; vegetable biology. 
Afksajsaia, No. 825s, p. ^8. 


phytobnuiiclliato (fl-t$-brang'ki-4t), a. [< Gr. 
plant, 4- gills.] Having leafy 


Pbytoglyi^ 

gills; noting a division of isopods, in distinc- 
tion from pteryffoliranchiate, 
idiytodhemical (fi-t$-kem'i-kftl), /i. [< Gr. 
ftrrAv, plant, 4- E. ekemicitl} Pertaining or re- 
lating to phytoclieroistry. 
phytochemistry (fi-to-kem'is-tri), n. [< Gr. 
fvrAv^ plant, 4- E. eitcmhifiy.] Vo^table chem- 
istiy ; the chemistry of plants, 
phytochimy (A't^kim-i), n. [< F. phytoehimie^ 
^r, fvrdvf plaii^ 4- F. chimw, chemistry: see 
alchemy, ehvmimt.} Batno as phyUHnkemintry, 
idiytodbiore (fl'to-klor), n. [< Gr. ^I*rrh', plant, 
4- l>alo-greeii ; sec chlorin. Of. chhro- 

phyl] In bol, same as chlurophyL 
FnyUioorida (fi-t^kor'i-tio), n. pi [NIi. (Fic- 
bor, 1861J, < PhytocfmH 4* -id/p.] A very large 
family ox hetcroptcroiis inset*! s, l.ypifiod by the 
mnus Phytomris, and collectively called plants 
oUffH, They ore moatly of tnmll nI»>, and arc extremely 
variable in form ; the. Iihmu nf the wings has usually a 
loopeil niwnri! ; and the ocelli are extremely minute or 
wanting. They are divided Into inure than a doaen siib- 
famlUeiiL aniung them being the bugs commonly known 
aa ChfMinf or Oinsfiui. 

PhytOCSOriS (li-tok'o-ris), u. [NL. (Fallen, 
18l4),< Gr, 4vrch>, plant, 4- ad/Mf, bug.] A genus 
of plant-bugs, typical of 
!.he faiuily Phytocoridv, 
having tho beak exMuid- 
iiig to tho middle of the 
aMomen, and the sides of 
the head angular. There 
•reahont ausiiecte% 7 of which 
Inhabit North America. P. tri- 
ptutuiaiut la blacklsli, allotted 
with orange^ and found on not- 
tlea. 

Phytocrene (fi-^-kre'- 
ne), M. [NTi. (Wallich, 

1832), BO called with ref- 
erence to a coniouB wa- 
tery sap which nows from 
the iMirous wood when 
pierooil, and is used as a 
plant, + Kp^rif ftmiiiain.] 
petaloiis shrubs of the order Otacincm, typo of 
the trilie PhytocrenesB, oharaotorizod by capi- 
tate flowers with filaments longer than the 
anthers. The 8 apeciw are natives of tropical Asia and 
Africa. Tliey are high cllmhing and twining shraba, with 
alternate leaves, and small dliucioua hairy flowen^ the 
■tamlnatc heads tlie sixe of jms and deiiauly crowded In 
eloiigatefi panlchia, the plaiinato heaila solitary and reach- 
ing the alie of the human head, followed hy a globular 
mass of lialiy or sfilny dmiioa with resinous stones. P. 
piflantea, with white flowunv from Martaban in Burma, Is 
onltivatetl under glass by the names of iratiT-rins^ vegeUUtU 
/ounfafn, and Kad Indian /tmntain-tree. 

Fhytocrenem (fi-to-kni'n^-e), n. pi [NL. (Ar- 
nott, 1K;4), < Phytacrenc' •¥ -««.] A tribo of 
polyi>et>alaus jilaiits of tlie order Oladwne, cliar- 
actorixod by e(|ual and aHer]iat>e stuniens and 
petals, and Wood leaf-like or ficsby cotyledons. 
It includes 11 genera arid about :i7 species, all 
tropical climbers, of which Phylocrmc is the 

pl^yt^enesiB (n-Ul-jen'e-siB), u. [NTj., < Gr. 
plant, 4- yfveei^, orijipn: see gifncms,} 
Tbo doctrine of tne gononitibn of plants, 
phytoge&etic (A'to-j('-net'ik), a, [< phytogcu- 
cm, Ster gctieiic.} Of or pcrlaiiiing to phy- 
togeny; of vegetable or plant origin, 
pbyto^etical (ll-lp-je-uetM-kal), a. [< phy~ 
iogcnctic 4* -of,] Haiiic an phytogcnetic. 

The morphological and idiyUtjfetuHeal study of the liighor 
plants. Pop. JSei. Mo.. XXXIIl. 478. 

jfliytOffeny (fi-toj'c-ni), n. [< Gr. ifnrrAitj plant, 
4- -ykvtui, < producing: sec •geny,} Samd 
as phytogencsia, 

phmgeographer (fl^to-je-og'ra.f^*r), n. [< 
phytogmtgrapk'-y 4- -eri.] One who is versed 
m phytogeoi|n*ttphy. ^falure, XL. 98. 
phytogeographic (fi-lo-je-o-graf'ik), a. [< 
pnytogeograph^y 4* -iv,} Of or pertaining to 
phytogoography. 

Islands may be arranged, . . . for fi8«Cqyrof/nipA£r pur- 
poses in three categoritss, aooordiiig to their endemic ele- 
ffoCurv, XXXlll. 888. 

phyt<)g6ographical(f5-t^io-^grttf'i-kai),rt. [< 
phytogeogra/fhio 4- -af.] Same as phytogeo- 
graphic, 

piuriogeogrsVhy (fi't^je-og'ra-fl), n. [= p. 
pnytog^igraphio = It, fitogeografia, < Gr. ^6v, 
plant, -¥ yeutyptujda, geography: nee geography,} 
3 lio ^o^phy or goona^ical distribution ox 
tlants: correlated with soogcography, 

[lypblc(fi-to-glif'ik), a. [Cpnytoglypfhy 
1 Of or pertaining to ph^glyphy. 

^ (A-togMi-fl), n. r< dr. yvrdv, 
^ yX{^tv, engrovo: seepbvjk*] Nature- 
printmg, as applied to tho portraying of plants, 


Pa.fteivrfs tOtfuris. 
(LInr Uiiiws nnliirHl kIm.) 

drink; < Gr. 

A genus of poly- 



pkytotfsnpliy 

for which the process was especially devised. 
Also phyioaraimy, 

pliytosnrai^r(l54off'ra.f6p),ii. [iphyUtgraph-^ 
4* < )ne who aoseri bes, names, and classi- 

flos plants. 

ldl3rtograpllic(fi-to.^f'ik),o. Kphytograph^ 
+ -ir.] Of OP pt^ptaiiiing to^ytoaraphy or 
ph^^tofiniipliorH; relating or related to i!he de- 
scriliiiig, naming, and classifying of plants. 
ATrt/iir/s XXXViri. 220. 

\<phyt(f 



, tog'Pf^tl), n. [ss Jj\ ph/yto^ 
gfaplitti ss Hp.fitogrfnia s= Pg. phyUtgrapkia s It. 
JilttgrttfUty < Up.^w 6 v, plant, 4* < ypa^iv^ 

write.] 1. The description of plants; that 
branch of botany which concerns itself with 
the rules to be observed in describing, naming, 
and classifying plants. 

Phiftoyrapht/ in enttroly Bubordinato to Tasonoroy. or 
Byntoinatic Kotaiiy. 

Hendowt l)«acriptiTe and Pbyalologloal Botany, 1 8. 
2. Hamo as phyUtglyphy, 
phytoid (fi'toia), a. [< Gr. *0vroen% (in odv. 
t^vnmdCtq), coiitr. like a plant, < 

plant, 4* tWoi-, form.] Plant-like: speeifically, 
in zoOlogv, noting animals and organs which re- 
semble plants in appearance. 

Phytolacca (n4o-laK'jl), n, [NL. (Tonmofort, 
1^)), HU ealJod in lillusioii to the crimson juice 
of the borries; < Or. plant, 4- NL. tocca, 
lac, F. hm, lake : see A genus of 

plants, typo of the order PhyiolfUicacem and tribe 
Kuphytolaacoa^ characterized by the depressetl- 
globose berry of from five to twelve sessile car- 
pels. Thero arc lOapecles, mainly tropical and American, 
a few African and Aelatlo. They wuy greatly In liahlt ho^ 
lug aliriilw, lierhM, or trcim, cruet ui* cliiiibing, amuotli or 
hairy, and with round, grtNived, or anglod branolica. They 
bear alternate uiidividcd leaves, and mnoU floweni In axil- 
lary raueniuB or optioslte the leaves^ at first apparently 
termliiaL Tlii»y are usually of marked poisonous and 
medicinal proportlutL espocuilly P. dttnandra^ one of the 
most oharucterlstlc of Aiiioiican plants (for which seopriile- 
tMwd, also callud ettakwot simiAw, twwHtd, red-iiJt planlt ink- 
b«rry-weed,pi(pftm)HirrtfttpirffH,M\dfoso^^ P.ieomnulm. 
a small anu shruhtw plant, ia cultivated for its graceful 
drooping nuMinios of white flowers, under Uio name of kjf 
dranMadmfed pokt, I\ aeiandra is the SiKUiish oalalu, or 
West Indian foxglove. (For I*, diatea^ also oallud tn^-polu 
and sue hmamnnbm-tfw*) P, fmiUmUa lias 

been ciilliviitud, often under tJie name of JHnunia, at a 
lulMtitiito for asparagiiH and for iplitacli. 

PhytolaccaoeflB (fi^to-la-ka'se-e), ». pi. fNL. 
(Liwiley, 18^15), < Phytolacca 4- -aof?A!.j An or- 
der of aiiotalous ]ilaiits of the scries Cw^vem- 
hryvw, distinguished by tho usually mauy car- 

I KUs ill a ring, each with an undivided style, 
t inci ■ * ‘ 

which 
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ydlow, and ohanetsHsed by a psenliar motion of tho 
wings. The larva are leal-minera some tnuBfhmlngto 
pnpm in the nitna while others pupate In the earth. The 
genus is large and wide-spr^ withover 60 European and 
7 North American speciea. 

PhytOfl^to (fS-to-miM-dS), n,pl [NL., < Phfh 
tomyialr A family of dipterous insects 

named from tho genns PhyUmyia. formerly 
merged in MmeitUe, Often called PhyiomyA- 
fl»t as by Osten Sackep, 1878. 

(n'ton), n. [NL., < Or. plant, < 

t tVia, pi^iice, {lass. ^vraffnif grow, become : see 
0^.] 1. In hoL, same as pAyfomcr.— 2. [cop.] 
In entom,, a genus of CerambyotdSB, Kewmant 
1840. 

phytonomy (ff-ton'cVmi), n. [ss F. phytonomic 
s Hp. fitonomia ss It. fitonimiaf < Gr. 

^/rdv, i>laiit, 4* vd/y/if, law.] The soienoe of tho 
laws of plant-growth. 

pliytopaleontologlst (fi-t$-pftn6-on-tor5-j«<i)r 
w. [< phyiojMtUiontolog-y + -ief. j Same as po- 
leohotanisL 

Tlic nature of some ImpressionB described 
■ onossil 


pkytopluigio (fi-tf-fsj'ik), a, Sams m 
t^hajpmB, 

l(fi-tofV8n8)f [swP.pfcjffo- 


4* -^/oT? ^ytivy eat.^ Theliabit of feodfiig on 
plants: a phytophagous regimen, 
phytophlloiu (fi-t^i-lus), a. [< NL. pAyfophf- 
Iwfy < Chr. fwr6v^ plant, 4* love, j Pond 

of plants, as an insect. 

phy^htolre (fl'tof-thlr), n. [< Gr. ^vrdu, a 
iilant, 4- dffelp, louso.1 Same as phytaphthlrian, 
PlUftophUlim (ft-tof-tliir'i-ft), n.pJ. p^. ; see 
pUytoph^ire.'} A tribe or suborder of hemipter- 
ous iusects; plant-lice, eto. They have the thona 


Algm. Semse, 1 258. 

, (H-t^pa^fon-tor^ji), n. 
4- ^.paleontology,']' li&mo 


UtnUutitffUtH as remains c 

phytopaleontolog 

[\ Gr. 0i'rdif, plant 
as pnleofjotany. 

It Is to dttfend his positioii, and that, indeed, of pkyto- 
paltf(miijltif/u, SeieneOt l. 

phytopaiholorical , . 

[< phytopathohig^y + -ie-o/. 
to iihytopatholi 


includes ulMint (10 species^ of A tribus and 10 genera, of 
ilch Pkifttdacea (the tytKiX JHvina^ and i’effwfiwi are thu 
best-known. 'J'hey ore trees, shrubs, or herlw with a 
wiNNly iNisu, bearing aliornato entire leavea, generally 
siniHttli braiiohos, and racemtMi flowers, otgreeiilsnor whit- 
ish tinge, wltli Olio bract at tlie haae of the pedicel and 
two nnaner at its middle. 

pliytolitet (fiMo-lit), n, " [s F. phytoHthe =s It. 
fltolitVf < Gr. ^irrthf, plant, 4- MBog, ptoue.] A 
fossil plaut. 

phytolithologist (fi't^li-thoro-jist), n. [< 
phytoUtholog-y + -««/.] One who is skilled in 
or who writes upon fossil plants, 
pl^ytolithology (fi^t^li-thoi'9-ji), w. ^ [< Gr. 
91TW, plant, + E. lithology,] The science of 
fossil plants. 

phytological (fi-t9-loj'i.kal), a, [< phytolog-y 
+ -Ic^-aL] Of or pertaining to phytology ; bo- 
tanical. 

phytologist (fi-toFo-jist), n. [< phytolog-y 4- 
-wf.] One who is versed in phytology, or the 
science of plants ; a botanist.. 

Ah oiir learned jikyttdoghi. Mr. Boy has done. Svtiyn. 

phytology (fi-toro-ji), m. [= F. phytoUtgie as 
8p. fitofitgia ss Pg. phyiologia as It. fitologia^ < 
Gr. ifrw’dijy plant, 4- -Aoym, < 2fyt;ip, speak: seo 
-ol(ff/y,] The science of plants; botany. [Bare.] 

We protend not to multiply vogetsblo divisions Iw quin- 
cunciiu and reticulaU) plaiiU, or erect a ntmpkytmgu. 

Sir T, Browne, Garden of Cyras, Ep. l)ed. 

phytomer (fi't.^m6r), «. [< Gr. Ovrdv, plant, 4- 
pari:.] Ill hot , , a plaut-i>art, or plant-unit 
—that is, one of the structures or elements 
which, produced in a series, make up a plant of 
the higlier graile'. The ultimate similar parts Into 
which a plant may l>e analysed are Uie aerial leu-hearing 
portions, sliiiie they are pntducod fnmi uid in time may 
hrndiico similar parta. Also called pkyton, pkytmwra. 

Aiytomyia m-td-mPi-fi), n, [NL. (Holiday, 
11^), emenued from Phyiomyza (Fallen, 1810), 
< Gr. ^erdr, plant, 4* /iiaa, fly.] A gentlB of 
dipterous insects formerly of the famiW JlfiMd- 
d«, now giving name to the PkytomyUue, They 
■re small fllei, of a hiaoktsh-gray color often spotted with 


(fl-t$-Mth-d-loj'i-kal), a, 
-i(w»/. J Of or pertiainiug 

to phytopathology. 

idiytopauologin (fl't^j^thol'p-jist), u, [< 
jmjUgMthoUtg-y 4- -Mf.] One who is skilled 111 
phyt^ipaihology, or in knowledge of the dis- 
eases of plants ; a mycologist. 

phytflpalmology (n^t^^thoFyi)» »• [< 

]ilant, 4* E. pomology,] The science of 
the diseases of plants; an aceount of the dis- 
eases to which plants are liable ; mycology. 

Fh7tophaga(fi-tof'a-fl$),M.p;. [NL.(Dumdri], 
180(1): nm pUytopliogom^ 1. In entmn.i {a) A 
voiy large* group of ] ‘ ‘ 


. . , . mp of phytophagous tetramorous 
coleopters, having the head not rostrate, the 

maxillie with 
two lobes, the 
antenniB linear 
and of moder- 
ate length or 
short, the body 
ovate, oblong, or 
rounded, anci the 
elytni covering 
the sides of tho 
abdomen. They 
are foniid on plants, 
on which tiuiy feed, 
and inimher upward 
of 10,00(1 dcscrilMid 
spooicH, reiiresent- 
lug several uliroront 
families. The leaf- 
beetles, ChrtiaomAi- 
dm, are charaoteria* 
tic examples^ and 
the name Is some- 
times restricted to 
these, ttiough In a 
wider sense the Cs- 
eidm, SprmdylUUe, and Brtuhidst are also Included. 
See hIbu cuts under Cerawhyn, Chrymmeta, and Bntehtu. 
{h) A division of terebramt hymenopterous in- 
seids n^iiresented by the families Tonthredinida 
and Vr(HnridsB^ or the saw-flies and homtails; 
the Sffeuri/cra of 1 jatreillo ; contrasted with En- 
tomophiiga and OaUicolm, (c) [Used as a sin- 
gular.] 'a genus of dipterous insects of the 
tmxWy TiputUlm, Bondatil, 1840.— 2. IntcAfh., 
a group of cyprinoid Ashes.— 8. In mammal, i 
(a) One of two primary grouM into which tho 
Edentata or Bruta have won divided, the other 
being Entomophaga. The Phyiopkaga are the 
vegetable-feeders. 

The Phutophaga are divlalble Into two gionpd, one ex- 
isUiig, and the other exUnot. The former consists of the 
sloths, or Tardignula; . . . (the latter are] the Gravtgrsda. 

Butiey, Anst Vert, p. 888. 

{b) One of two prime divisions of placental 
mammals, including the pachyderms, herbivo- 
rous cetaceauB (Sdrenia), roaents, and rumi- 
nants of (hivior on the one hand, and tho eden- 
tates of Cuvier (minus the monotremes) on the 
other hand, together forming two orders, JJip~ 
lodontia and Jplodontia, collectively contrast- 
ed with Zoophaga. 

phytoidkagaii (n-tof'^gan), a. and n, [< phy» 
Uipkag-ous 4- •an.] J, a. Same as 
goua. 

n. It. A phytophagous animal ; speeifleally, 
a member of the Phytppkaga, in any sense. 

Also phyUphagan, 


JolnU; airitlmtiirualotieortwoiplnta Itoonteliif aw 
era! families, ss the Coeeidm or soaie-lnseota AjpkUtidm or 
piuiMice proper, AUurodtdm, or moth-blight Inseota and 
lumping plaiit-lice, or flea-licc. Also caUed Os- 
ttorhftum. Bee cub under eossiu, eoeUneal, AjxlUa u>d 

iduftophthirlan (fi-tof-thir'i-an), a, and n. [< 
puyt/iphmire + ‘an,] I. a. Infesting plants, as 
a plant-louse, Bcale^sect, or aphid ; specifioal- 
ly, of or iiertaiiiing to the Phyiopl^mma. 

n. II. A member of thePhymphthiria; a plant- 
louse. Also phytephthire. 

Phytophthora (fi-tof'thp-iA), n. [NL. (De 
Iwy, 18761, < Gr. a plant, 4- de- 
struction, < ^rlpeiVf destroy.] A genus of x>ara- 
sitio fungi closely allied to the (^nus Perono- 
ejmrat from which it differs by the spores being 
lateral instead of toitninal. Thue are only 8 ape- 
ciea of which r.fa/iestofM, the downy mildew of the potato 



A mrnilier (if the {.Prianns 

iatin*Hit\ female, natural idxe. 


table physiology. 

Phytopdto (fi-top'tl-dS), n. pi, [NL., < PUy- 
UyntuB + -tdir.] A family of atrachoate Acarina 
with two pairs of hind legs abortive, typified 
by the genus Phytoptus. ^ey are commonly 
known as gall^mltea or rusUmitee. 
pliytoptoBlB (fl-tc^td^sis), II. [NL., < Phytop- 
tits 4* •osis.] A disease of plants caused by 
the attacks of mites of tho genus Phytoptus. 
It is accompanied by an abnormal growth of 
the plant-tissue. See erineum. 

PhytoptOE (fi-top'tus), n, [NL, (Dujardin, 
llwl), < Gr. ])laiit, 4- *67rrdc, verbal adj. 
of‘/ofr,8ee: seef^ric.] A genus of gall-initos, 
giving name to the Phyioptwm^ and containing 
such species as P. gmdripes, which galls the 
' soft maple in iho United States. 
phytoaiE (fi-to^sis), H. [NL,, < Gr. plant, 
4- -osb.] The presence of vegetable nomites, 
or the morbid conditions produced by them: 
eepocially need in designation of the dormato- 
mycoses. 

phytotaxy (fl't^tak-sl), n. [< Gr. ^inrov, plant, 
4- order, armnewment. J The scienoo of 
tho classifleatiou of plants; systematic botany. 
Compare sodtaxy, Lester A Ward, Dynanuo 
Sociology, 1. 120. 

Phytotoma (fl-tot'o-m|), n. [NL. (Molina, 
17 to), < Gr. 9iTdi», plant, 4* -ro^uop. < rkyvnv, 
rayeiv, cut.] The only genus of PhytoUmidm, 



PSrMtma rarm. 


Three mdM are dsBoribed, P. rare, P. mflWilArsrir^ 

P, nOda. These blrde are esid to do rnneh damage Iw 
outting tender qprontB and bode wlUi tlwlr semtaa UU. 
Their voloe It harth and grating. 



nviotomito n. pk [NL., < 

*iffiSK3rr^T^ mewmyodian 

or olaiDAtorial pMsexlne birds, represented by 
the genus Ph^fotcma^ having a oonirostral bill 
with serrate tomia, and oertidn peculiar cranial 
oharaoters representing an ancient type of 
structure. It li peoaltar to Sonth Amerioi, ind oonteitit 
one senatindsfewRNwlMi of Chill, BoUtIs, indthe Argeii- 
Sne^Spablio. lU rdsUonddiM we wita lae 

nhytotomllit (fi-tot'f-mist), a. [< pkvtotam^ 
+ 4gt,J One who is versed in :^ytotomy, or 
vegetable anatomy. 

phytotcmoiis (11-tot'^muB), a. [< Gr. fvrdv, a 
plant, + < rkimtVf rofulv^ cut.] Leaf-cut- 

ting or plant-cutting, as a bird or an insect, 
phyiotoinsr (fl-tot'p-mi), ». [s F. phytotomie 
SB It. fimornkt, < Gr. ^vrdv, a plant, + rifivetv, 
ratuip, cut.] The dissection of plants; vege- 
table anatomy. 

Phytosoa (fi-tp-sd'l). n. pZ. [NL., pi. of pUyto- 
goon, < Gr. a plant, + C^v, an animal.] 
1. Plant-like animaiR, such as snonges, corals, 
sea-anemones, and sea-mats.— d. Certain ma- 
rine animalcules living in the tissues of plants, 
phytoioail (fi-^zd^fm), a. and u. I, a. Phy- 
tmd or plant-liko, as an animal; zodphytio; 
specifically, of or pertaining to the Phytosoa. 

n. n. A plant-like animal; a member of the 
Pkytogoa, in either sense ; a zodphyte. 
Fhjtosoarlft (fS^to-^M-J), n,pl. [NL., < Gr. 

a plant, + MGrr. (^ptoVf aim. of Gr. ffkn^ 
an animal.] Same as Jit/bsom, in the widest 
sense. 

PhytOBoida (fl-t^Bd'i-d|), n. jr>Z. WL.,a8Phy- 
k[fgoa 4* 4(ia,] A prime division of protozoans. 
It contained the m^;ellato infusonans. Also 
called Piligera, 
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gteei^ (pUk'f^), a. \ 

L. jpioctihirfo, exd^ory, < p 
see ptoeh?.] 1. Expiatory; 
atone: as, piaeuZor rites. 

In order to our redemption, Chriit lufferod ai a viomi- 
Zor rlottm, whidh moat be nndentood to mean in oiir 
WtHtmUmd, Worka, VII. 7a 


F. piacHlairc^ < 
mlum, expiation : 
having power to 


The piaeuktr •aorifloe of hit ion and heir wm the laat 
offering which thekhiffaf Moab made to deliver hii oouii- 
tiy. Kneye. Rrit,, XVI. mk 

2. Requiring expiation; blameworthy; crimi- 
nal; siiiful; wicked. 

Car late areh-blihop (If it were not pkunUar for you to 
read ought of hla) could have taught you In hla publike 
writing! theae live limitalioiia of Injoyned oeremoniea. 

J9p. Hail, Apology agwnat tlie Brownlata. 

piacolailty (pi-ak-$-lar'i-ti), n. [< piae*Urtr + 
-tfy.] The character of being i>iacular ; crimi- 
nality; badness. De Quineey, 
piacnlonst (pl-ak'v-lusj, [< h.piacuhmf ex- 
piation : see piaele,Ji Same as piaeuJnr. 

And ao, aa (Tteaar reporia, unto the ancient Britatna it 
waa fiaeiOmu to tast a gtxMe, which dish at prewnt no 
s. iiT.,UL24. 


table la without 


* r. Browmtt Vulg. 


^ 


^ (pi), a. [The more common spelling pi 
is out of analogy, and due to ignorance <if the 
origin of the word, or to the siqiposition that it 
is a mere abbr. of piea^^ with ref. to the com- 
mon use of that sort of type. The word is 
otherwise referred to pie\ as a ^mixed mess’; 
to as *bied’ or ’mixed’; and topis^^ as an 
allusion to tue (asaertod) frequent ille|tibility of 
print in the service-book so called,] Printiiip- 
types mixed together indiscriminately; type m 
a confused or jumbled condition or mass. 

One night, when, having impos'd my forma 1 thought 
my day's work over, one cd them Uy aiHsldent was lirokuii, 
and two pages reduced to|A I iiniiiedlstelv distributed 
and compos’d it over again before 1 wont to bed. 

Autobiog., p. 176. 

Unordered paradliigs and clamour, not witliout strong 
liquor; objurgation, InsnlNtrdlnatlou ; your military rank- 
ed arraugeinoiit going all (as the typographers soy of set 
types in a similar ease) rapidly to w. 

Carlyie, Vrenoh Rev., IT. 11. 4. 

(pi), r. t. [< pi'l, pi(4, ».] To reduce 
(pnnting-tyjMs) to a state of pi. 

(pi), w. [The name of the Greek letter w, 
the initial letter of mpt^pcia^ penphery. circum- 
ference.] 1. The name of the Greek letter 11, 
fr, corresponding to the Roman P, p.— 2. The 
name of a symbol (tt) used in goometiv for the 
ratio of the ciroumferetice of a circle to its di- 
ameter, or 3.1415927: first so used l^ Euler. 

pia^ (pi'4)> [Abbr. of pta mater,} Same as 
via mawr, 

pla^ (pe'ft), n, [Polynesian (Sandwich Islands, 
Marquesas, etc.).] A perennial herb, Taoea 
pinnaUfida (also T, ^mevlaia)^ found wild or 
cultivated throughout Polynesia, and to China 
and Zanzibar, its vslne lies in Its huge ffeshy tubers, 
from which, altar raspiiw, the staroh Is washed out and 
dried to form the South Sea or Tahiti arrowroot. This is 
widely used as an article of diet In tlio troploa (hi uatlve 
use not dried, bat fermented), and is espeoudly valued in 
dlMihea anddysentery. 

piaba (Pi'4^ro^ n, [Braz.] A small fresh- 
water fish of Brazil, of about the size of a 
minnow, much esteemed for the table. Imp. 
Diet. 

piacora (pih-ohA're), ». [It., ssE.pZMMuiro.] In 
mturZo, in the phrase a pZooere, at pleasure 
(same as ad libitum). 

pUMevole (pia-cha'v6-le), a. [it., pleasant, 
merry, < piocere, please : see pZease.] In music, 
pleasant; playful: noting passages to be so 
rendered. 

piaddf cplVkl). n. [< OF.ptoeZs e Pg.pZoeaZe 
as It. piacotOfptaeuh, < lupiaeHlum,a sin-oifer- 
iug, expiation, also a sin, <^rs, appease, <pZifs, 
devout, dutiful: seepmus.] A^evousorse- 
zioug offense; a crime ; a sin. Compare pZaea- 
lar, 2. 

Hot to answer me when you mind me Is pore Hegleet, 
snd BO less than a PtaoU. HoimB, Lenara L nTiai 
281 


pildfe (pi-af')y t’- 1 .; pret. and pp. piaffed, ppr. 
piaffinff, [< F. piaffer, paw the ground, as a 
horse, lit. make a show, be ostentatious, strut.] 
In the maniac, to advance with the same si oi> 
as in a trot, Hinging tiie right fore log and left 
hind leg diagoiially forward, placing tiiein on 
the ground and balancing on them for a few 
seconds, while tiie other two legs are fimig 
forward in the same movement. JSihum Jiwnc 
of HjHfrts, p. 41. 

Sir Piercln shaftoii . . . kept alternately pressing and 
chocking his gay courser, forcing him to piapt, to cant- 
oole, to pasaage, and to do all the other feats of the school. 

SMt. Monastery, xv. 

piaffer (pi-af 'dr), tt, r< P. piaffer, inf. taken as 
a noun: see The act oi piaffing. Bome- 

iitnes called Spanish walk. 

1'ho slow piafer Is obtained by the slow and alternate 
pressure of the lidor'a legs. The quick pU^fsT by quick- 
ening the alternate prcMure of Uie leg. 

Oarrardt Training Cavalry Forsea p. 6ft. 

plal (pi'al), a. [< pia + -<iZ,] Of or pertaining 
to the pia mater; pia-niatral. 

In aome casus also the appropriate adjectives are em- 
tdoyod, e. g. plai. duroL 

Wk’a Handbook t\f Mttl SdMoet, Vlll. 524. 

pia mater (pl'ft ma'tdr). [= F. ple-mh-e =s Sp. 
]fUk4Hdtcr SB Pg. pia-mater = It. pia-nmdre, < NL, 
pia mater, lit. pious or gentle mother (opposed to 
dura mater), a fanciful name: li,pia, fern, of vim 
{ucupiomy, miter, mother: see mafer*^.} The 
delicate fibrous and very vascular membrane 
which immediately invests the brain and sfunal 
cord. It is the third or inmost of the three iiieningea 
covered both by the arachnoid and by the dnra mater. 
Also oalledpto. Fla mater testis, same as Um^ea ww- 


pia-matral (pl'jt-Tna'triLl), a. [< pia mater + 
-al,} Pertaining to the pia mater; pial. 
plan (pi-aii'), n, [< F.pfViw, yaws.] In patfwL, 
same uuframhwsia, 

pianet, a, A Middle English form of peony. 
pianatH, n. [Also pionet, piannet, pyannet, py- 
mnat, appar. through OF.pion, dim. of OF, pie, 
a pie: seepif?-’.] The magpie of Europe, rica 
nioa. 

planets, n. [By coufusion with pianeO , a mag- 

f io; lilt. < h. pirns, a woodiiecker: seo PZcfw.] 
. The lesser woodnevkor, Picus minor. — 2. 
The oyster-catcher, UmnaUtpus ostrilegm. 
planet^ (pi'a-net), n. [Prop, fdonet, < pion + 
-«f.] The double neony. f^v. Eng.J 
pianette (pe-^netO, V. [< piano*^ + -ette.l In 
England, a small or miniature upright piano- 
forte. In France also called a ikbi (a minced 
form of baby). ^ ^ 

otpian- 
\ music, 

„ . rendered. 

pianino (pe-A-no'nd), n. [It., dim. of piano : seo 
pZatio9.] An upright pianoforte. 
pfaWium (pi-an^izm ). n. [< frianoB + .f^.] The 
act, process, or result of performing music 
upon the pianoforte; the technique of the 
pianoforte ; the adaptation of a piece of music 
to effective performance on the pianoforte, 
pianissimo (pe-f^nisM-md), a. [It., superl. of 
piano: seo piano t.] In music, very soft; with 
the minimum of force or loudness. Usually 
abbreviated pp or ppp. 

pianist (pi-aii'ist), n. [b D. G. Dan. Sw. pianist 
B F.pianiste b to. pianista s Pg. It. ptanista; 
M^tanoB + 48t,J A performer on the piano- 



plsnoforto 

pianistic (pd-fp-nis'tik). a. [< pianist 4 -Zc.] 
Of or pertaining to a pianist. Hiare.] 
piano^ (piil'iio), a. [b F. 8p. Pg. piano, < It. 
piano, soft, plane, < L. planus, plane: see plane, 
plain,} Tn music, soft ; with little foiHte or loud- 
ness : oppoHcd to forte. Usually abbreviated p, 
—Plano pedal, see pedal. 

piano*^* (pi-ttii'6), n. [b 1). G. Hw. Dan. F. 8p. 
Pg. piano, < It. piano, short for pianoftfrte: 
see pianoftpr/r.} A pianoforte.-- Boudoir 
oabmet idano, an npiight piano.- Oottage piano. 
gee ecitage. -Dumb piano. Same as Seo- 

trio piano, a planonute wliose a lres are set in vibration 
by electroinagiiets, instead of by hnninicrs.— Orondpl- 
aim. 8eejifaiHi/orfr.. Pedal plono. Seepnfaf, a.- 
oolo piano. See Square piano, upright pi- 

ano. StH) piano/orte, 

piUuiO-caae (pi-an'o-kiis), w. The wooden box 
inclosing the meidiiiniHin of a pianoforte, 
piano-cover (j»i-an'o-kuv’'(‘r), M. A cloth or 
rubber cover tor a plauofort<^ 
pianoforte (pi-un'o-f<)r-te or -fort), n. [b D. 0. 
8w. Dan. V, 8j». Fg. pianoforte, < \t. pianoforte^ 
a pianoforti% < piano, soft*(H 00 piniaA), 4 forte, 
strong, < hfortts, strong: hoc fort, /orfr*^,forroi,] 
A musical instrument, of the pt^rtMissivo group, 
the tones being produced by blows of Immmers 
upon stretched strings, mid the hammers btv 
ing oponitiMl from a keyboartl. gsmiiitlally, the 
iilunofnrte is a Inrae dulcimer with a keylNuird ; but hls- 
iorloally it replaced tlir cluvichurd and hartudchcml, which 
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Attktn of Mndcni Oprialtl FUiiHifortc. 
n, kcy-rntnic ; fi, kvy . < . UiUncc-rnll : S, tf, tuhliioiiii ; r. iHiUaoe 
kuy^piii ; /. twil.-uu e key-liriulK, itliirvil where ncedfil lo luifaiicQ the 
key ; liiriru ; g", miiuII action- rail ; h. MwinK-rail nr hnm- 

iiier restiwhii h in moveii liy the soft |)cd<il,briiiuiiia Ine huniinur nearer 
tn the string caiiisiiiK it tr> strike .n liithtct nlnw; /, Mirinu-rail | J, 
ct;)(ul.iliiiK-niili A.hiiiaiacr; //'.Btriiiy; Mr,haiiiiiii*r tJiniiks w.namiiier- 
Imp : 0. Iniit-flanKC : /. counter tlieili or lniiii|mr i e* hiiiiinior-iiprin|{ 
(intjiirini; retrc.it fif hammer fnan the strini; proiii|il)y after itrikine)} r, 
liuiiinicr-cluTk, nffiiinst whiLh the hnm|Nrr strlkcK to Ktrnrly the Tiiuii- 
iiier after the stnikai jr.Jack, or ).irk'fly, pivoted to thejark-flaiiifo and 
actimr iiuniiiht tim hammer -Initl to throw the haiiiiiier forward when 
tlie key is deiircMiCfl : x\ )ai:k s|>rhiK (rr^toriiiK itosiilon of Jack niter 
the blow); r.J.irk nanuu: h, whipnrjack 'whip, wlilrh carries the Jack* 
SaiiKC, hainincrTheek, l>riille-wiru, and il.iaiiicrdiftrr, ami which le 
pivoted tc» the whip-flanKu v', which liitter Ih fiiKirimd liy a ecrew to 
the main actli>ii-r<ii|'. w. liridle-wltc, which earrli.n the Inidle orflesible 
tajie exleintinu finm the l»iillc-wire tn and all.ii hi.d hi tIm hammer- 
butt, and whiiii |ndlh the hainiufr Imck immediately after ItR blow 
iirwin the sUiriK ; w', reindatlnu or esc.iiiemeiil !«c:rew, whirh release* 
the luck-ny frruu the linianici-biitt and allow], the hamiiirr to lie drawn 
iMii'.k wanloy the lirhJIo hmiii'dialely after strikin,;: x, dumiivr-lcver: 

damjiur wirc ; S’,dam|H;r head ; <i', dniiiiirr lifter (olherwiM* called 
r/iwn.friMii its !ih.-i|K). which lift?. the il.imiaer from tlicBprliitf and bold* 
it away till the key In ruIc.iMd frimi tlie nrchhiirr of the niitfenii 4', 
dainjtcr'SaiiBO, to which the d.iiii|a!rdever is pivoted, atui which in r^< 
idly scTewrd to the muhi actioii rad ; c', d:uii|M:r spriau. which pmsM!* 
the fiamiirr aifuinst the string to stop its viltratloii when the key i* re- 
leased from pressure ; e'e', action-cxteiihioii, which may lie varied In 
lenfftli, and which Khniily coimect.s the Jack-whip with tlie rocker/', 
Krewod to the key : r', recess In which a horlxoiiUi dam|>cr roil (not 
shown) Is placed, which arts liy mcMnsnCrurlc’ )icdii|-a<;tloii to remove 
all the dumpeni simult-trieously, thus |iertiilttiriK the strinitii to vibrate 
wliluiiit check. 

were keyltoard-iiintniniiMits more akin to the harp than 
to tint ilulcinier. Tho ilulcinier haii been kiinwii In Nunie 
form from the imrllust liUturiit ilmeii. Several attempts 
were made durInK the Hlxtmitli and seventeenth eentu- 
rien ti> combine n keylionrd with it, iHvliaps the most Im- 
poKant heins lint ftatUalrotut of iiolMuistroit. llie chief 
eHthotio motive to these attempts arose fiYttn the fact that 
the kcyboard-lniitrumcntM Uicn known were nearly or en- 
tirely fncapablQ of zradatfoii in tlic loudncHS of their tone ; 
hence the new instrument, when liivfditod, was called a 
piano e/arte, a/ortetrianOf or a piauopsrie, Immaubo its main 
peculiarity was Ihui its tone iiiiKht he made either loud or 
soft at the nlnyer's will. 1*he earliest maiiiifaiduro of pi- 
anofortes of whieli there is eertain record was by Bartclo- 
meo (Hristofor! of I*odnH, alsxit 1710. Various improve- 
ment s have been and ant still being mode In detatls, but 
tlie essential elements of the mecliatiism have not iieen 
radically changed. 'I'heso elements ore as followa (a) 
The.friifm! or hack Is a fnunew^irk (jf metal, with various 
cross-liars and tniss(*s so planned aa to offer a stanch re- 
sistance to (he tension of the strings. I'his teiishin in a 
modern grand piaiiofnrte anifiunta to Severn] tons. To tho 
frame uru nttHclied on one aide or end lliu etriyiff-plaie and 
on the other the ttrad-plank, to the former of which one 
end of the strings Is fastened, while In tho iattw are set 
the tuniof/ pitw, around which their other end Is wound, 
ami by turning which tin^fr tension may be adjusted. 
Franiea are sfinicthnes mafic of wood, but iisiially of Iron, 
preferably cast in a single piece, (ft) The ebingt are steel 
wires <if graduated thleknuss and length, the larger being 
maile heavier by being wound with oqmier wire. For 
eaoli of the extreme upfier and lower tones only one 
wire is provided, hot for moat of the others there are two 



pluMfiarta 

or ttiroo wIrwL wnloh ore tuned In nnleon, end plteed eo 
thot they ehell lie etmok almaltMie(inidy a ilnffle ham- 
mer. (e) The mnauUtiff-bnard in a tliln plate of eelectod 
wotid lo placed under the etrliifpi that It Ik drawn Intn 
qrmmthetlc vihratloii witli tliein. The lonurlty and 
qmdity of the ioiiofi depend mucli uiion Ita materia], form, 
and attachment. At the aide or end next the airing' 
plate there ia an opening in the •oonding-board for the 
hamroera. (d) Tlie aetiou otmipriaea the entire ayatem of 
lereni, lianimera, etc., hy wliioh the player oauaea the 
■tringa to aound. It includea a keyboard (which aee) 
made up of keya or dlgitala, each of which woika on a 
pivot near ita center, when the front end of a key ia de- 
preaaed, the hack end ia ralaed. uunylng with it a rod 
called ujaek, the upper end of whloh propela a felt-tipped 
hammer agaliiat one or more atringa with a blow. At the 
aame inatant a dam^ la lifted from the atringa ao that 
they can vibrate fremy. After the blow ia given the ham- 
mer falla liack ngalnat a eheekt while the damper remalna 
lifted until the key la roiuaaed. Varloua exceedingly in- 
genloiia devloea are naod to prevent nolae, to liiauMi eaae^ 
preolaloii, and power, and to provide for extreme rapidity 
of manipnlatiofi. Vaiiotia meeliaiilual offmita are pm- 
dnotKl liy meana of jKMlala» aiich aa the damp§r or toud 
pedal, whicli llfta the dampera from all the atringa at 
once, ao that all tlie atringa aoundod ahall oontinne to 
aound. and other atringa ahall bo drawn Into lympathetio 
vibration until Uie pedal ia releaaod: a muioitiing pedaL 
which liolda up all the dampera that happen to lie raiaed 
whtMi It ia preaaed down, ao that aelected toiiea may he 
prolonged at will ; and a enfl pedal, which either inter- 
poHua a atrlj^i of thin felt tiotween the liainmera and the 
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riiui!i.iva ijUtaiem/MHfffra). 
a, thr iipper part of the atem with the fitieK. 

piaster, piastre (pi-as^t^r), n. [< F. puutre 
s: Hp. piiiMtrat piaster, < It. piastra (ML. 
plmtra^ a ])i aster), a thin plate of any metal, a 


atringa, or iliinlnlMhea the dlatanoo from which the ham- \ > i * n 

mura airikti^ or inovea them t4> one aide, that they may atrike ****^lSr* ' ^*i*t*^' *" P'l**ter. Bee plnslfrA 

only one Inateafl of two or three atringa, ao that a anft 1. Tlio unit of Turkish OUirenoy, represented 


tone ahall be produced. 'Hie (Minipaaa of Uio keyboard 
variea from live to aeven and a half outavea. flroat caro 
ia taken that the liaininifnalmll atriko the atringa at aucli 
a iwlnt aa to bring out Uieir dealralde harmonlea, and 
aapproaa the othcra. (r) 'riie earn la a wiaidon box in 
wuioli the wliole inatriimuiiL la uuntalnod. Ita form vu- 
rlea according to the variety of the pianoforte. A grand 
piano, the largeat form of Wnlcli ia ualled a nmetri grand, 
la harji-ahaped, like the Imniaichord, and hoa the atringa 
■truiig horiaoiitally at riglit aiigloa to the keyboard. A 


by a silver coin worth abont 4.4 Uiiltod States 
cents (the Turkish name for it is ykUnuih). — 2. 
The Spariisli dollar. Bee dollar^ 1, audjMwo. 


a mame: see 1 . A jsenns of osolna 

passenne bMs of the family Cwrvidm and sub- 
nunily QarrMtm^ harinff an extremely long 
graduated tail, the nostm oovered with an- 
norse plumules, and the plumage Iridesoeiit 
blaokand white; the magpies. Theoomiiion migplo 
of Bnropo la P. niatfM, P. eaudato, or P. plea, Thai of 
America fa oommonb^oalledP. kadendea, builtlf Boarocly 
adlatlnctij^ei. neyeUow-bmed magpie cl CUIfornla 
la P. —**<*««* See out under tnaapia, 

2 . AbirdofthegenusPtfco/aple; amag- 
pie.—Ploa maxinat an old name^ not teohnloal, of the 
oyiter-oatoher, tranalatfng the popular name mnpie, 

pica'^ (id'kft), H. [as F. Pg. lt,picaf < NL. 
tHcOf a vinated appetite, so called in fusion 
to the omniTorons habits of the magpie ; < L. 
pica, a magpie: seePfea^.] In m^d., a vitiated 
craving for what is unfit for food, as chalk, 
ashes, or coal. 

pica^ (pP^)f fi* [< ML. pirn, the ordinal, so 
called on 'account of the color and confused 
appearance of the rules, they being printed in 
the old black-letter type on white ^per, and 
thus looking pied; < L. pim, a magpie: see 
JHca^ and pie^J] 1. JfCeeleH., same as ordinal^ 
2(c). 

Stippoae then one that la lick ahould have thii Pfoo, and 
hi bo annoUed ; wlur might not a lay-friend anindl t 


incut; expiation. Imp, Diet 
piazza (pi-ar/fi; It.proii. pi&t^sli), a. [< It.ju- 
agiiup piano, until lately the ontimioiioBt form for private a H«i iiaro*, market-place, ss Bp. plasa = Pg. 

UM. tareotonpitar. )lk« ft... cl»yl.rl.«rd,.iui.lhi»tte .Miig. ^ place: keo ptowi?) 

1. All open square in a town suitouikIciI by 
biiihliiigH or colonnades; a plasa: as, the 
of Covent (lardon; the IHttssa del Poisdo in 
Uorne ; the Piazza dell’ Aiiiiunsiata in Florcuice. 


atrung harixontally, parallel with iliu kuyhmrd. An up- 
riglA or eaJbimt jriamt la like a aiiuare aet iin on edge, and 
haa the atringa alrting vertically lieliind the Koyhoord. In 
boUi theae varietluH the coae ia often made of precloiia 
wooda elaboratuiy carved and inlaid. The Importaniw of 
the pianoforte* roata upon ita powerful and fliiely graduated 
toiiCL Ita oonvHiiiunce for the production of concerted 
mnalo, and Ita unlvumal mipulority. Ita wide-aproad uao 
lirtnga Into proniinunoc*. however, the dloadvantogea of a 
perouaalve tone, which cannot lie aiiatained or varied af' 
ter the Initial atroke, of an eoae of manipulation wlilcli 
Invltea aUivenly and vulgar uau^ and of a teinperaineni 
which, with the common neglect of frequent tuning, 
often tiopeleaaly comipta the plavcr'a mitaical ear. Tlic 
tecliniquc of the pianoforte haa developeil graiUialiy <iiit 
of tlmt of the liarpalchord and clavichord. Ablircvfated 
pUnoforte. Bee PUnoforte- 


onunp, an Mxiupation-nenroaia, allied to writcr'a 


organ. No aiioh inatramenta have remained long iit iiac. 
piaaiQgrMh (pi-un'p-grAf), n, [< £. piano + (Jr. 
•ypatjua, Cypa^iv, write.] A form of musio-ro- 
conler. fciee mime-retxtrder, 
piano-maker (pi-iiu'd-ni&'k^r), n. A maker of 
pianofortes. 

piano-mnsic (i»i-aji'6-iuu'zik), u. Music writ- 
ten for or porAiniied on a pianoforte. 
piano-BChool (iii-nn'd-skOl}, n, 1. A school for 
giving instruction in playing oii the pianoforte. 
—2. A particular mcthoil dr system of piaiui- 
forte instruction; also, a book showing such 
motliod. 

piano-stool (pi-an'd-sUil), n. A stiiol, gener- 
ally adjusLtbie in height, used by a porfonner 
on the pianofort.e. 

plano-Tlolin (pi-an'o-vT-r>-lin^), n. Same as 
hanmmichord. 

plaracfiinoid (pi-a-mk'noid ), n, [< (o fan ter) 
+ arachnoid: see arachnoid, 2 (a).J The pia 
mater and the arachnoid taken together. 
Piarist (pi'i^-rist), n. [< NL. ^fHaristu, < L. 
piWf pious: see pious,'] In the Rim, Cath. 
Ch,, a member of the Pauline C^ougregation of 
the Mother of Ocni, a secular order founded at 
Borne by Joseph (^alasanza about 1000 and sanc- 
tioned a few years later. In addition to the throu 
naiial monaatic vowa, the Plarlata devoted themaelvca to 
the fi-ee inatniction of youth. They are found eapecially 
In the Anatrian vmpiro. 

piarrhmmla (pl-a-re'mi-U), n, [NL., < Or. ir/o- 
pdf, fat, + alpUf blood.] Bame as lipamia, 
piassava, piazBaba (pi-as'a-vji, -bji), n, [Pg. 
pias8ava,piaeaha; a Bras, name.] 1 . A coarse 
fiber yielded by two palms, A ttalca funifera and 
I^ojMMinia Piassaba, in South America it ia made 
into coaroc but durable ropca ; in Europe it ia noed diie^ 
for aireet'hrooma. lliu urmluct of the latter qweiea ia 
leaa valued, and forma Imt u aiiiall iierocntago of the com- 
mercial article. Sec AUalm, haet^piUm, Leopoldiwia, Para 
grata, and cut in next column. 

Since the introduction of Piaataba . . . the manufacture 
of ''baaabrouma** haa become an luipurtaiit brandi of the 
bruah-makliig Induatiy. IS^na* Hnoyc. Manaf,, 1, 5M. 

2. Either of tlie above palms. 


WhoroufKin the next morning. Iieing Sunday, Wolfe 
caiiic to niahmor'a Ohamber, and prayed him familiarly 
Ui go walk with him abroad to theplaaa or morketaioau. 

Foae, Martyra an. iri&5. 

Diird at niy Ia Treararer'B, the Earle of Soutliainpton, 
in JilomeNhiiry, where he was building n noble oqnaro or 
pkata, a little towne. Bodgn, Diary, l^uh. ^ 1665. 

'Iliu lienodiction waa much flner than on Thiiraday, the 
day iiiagniflcent, the whole piazta filled with a counilcaa 
iiinliitude, all in tlieir holiday drcaaea. 

QreoiUe, Memoirs, April 11, ISSQ. 

2. An arcHtlcd or colonnaded walk upon i.ho 
exterior of a building; a veranda; a gallery. 
[A less correct use.] 

Tilt) hiw projecting eavoa forming a piaam altmg Uie 
front, callable of being chiaed np in bad wuatlior. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 429. 

Jlohiuipni a broad verandali (what we ao commonly call 
npiazaa) all arountl the house. 

Motley, Oorreqioiidence, 11. 283. 

piazzian(pi-a7/i-an),f4. l< jHazza -ian.] Per- 
taining to, rescTribliiig, or characteristic of a 
piazza. 

Whore In lluto's gardens palatine 
Mnlriiier'a oolumiia gleam in for piasaian lino. 

Maata, Lamia, L 

pibblet, fb An obsolete form ot pebble, 
pibble-pabble (pib'l-pab'l), n. [An imitative 
word, a varied reduplication of ^paiible, -cquiv. 
to babhU\] Tattle; babble. Worcester, 
pibroefil (pe'brodh), «, [< Gael, piohaireachd. 



of music, 'peculiar to the Scottish Highlands, 
performed upon the bagpipe, it conaiata of a 
ground-theme or air called the urtar, fcdlowed l^r several 
variationa, generally three or fonr, the whole concluding 
with a quick uiovement called the ereanduidh. Pibrochi 
usually increase in difficulty from the beginning to the 
end. and are profusely oniamented with graoe-notoB called 
wanlera. They are generally Intended to excite a mar- 
tial spirit. They also often oonatltute a kind of prognini- 
mnole, Intended to ropreaent the varloua phaaea of a bat- 
tle— the inaroli, the attack, the oonlllotr the flight, the 
purault, and the lament for the fkllen. The namea they 
hoar are often derived from hlatorical or legendaiy events, 
aa "The Raid of Kllchriat.** atMbntM to the pt]^ of 
Macdonald of Glengarry, ana luppoeed to have been oom- 
poaad in 1608. The term le aometimea uaed flgnratively 
hy poeta to denote the bagpipe Itaelf. 

rornekoflKmuli Dhu, 
rorookof Donull, 

Wake Uiy wild voice anew, 

Summon Clan OonulL 

flboii; In Albynli Anthology. 

plc^ti A Middle English form otpikeh 
pic^ (pik), n, [Turk, pik,] A measure of length, 
var>wg from 18 to 28 inches, ooramon through- 
. out Moslem nations, and used especially for 
measuring textile fabrics. 


knur hi 

well aa haptlae? Ap, ffoM, Abp. WilUamo, p. 218. 

2. An alphabetical catalogue of names and 
things in rolls and records, 
idca^ (pl'kjl), fi. [Bo called with ref. to the 
black-lctte'r type in which the pica or ordinal 
was jirinted: seepfca^.] A size of printing- 
ty|io, about 6 lines to the inch, intermediate 
Vietween the sizes English (larger) and small- 
pica (smaller), it la eqnal to 12 poliita In the new aya- 
temofalaea. (Bee pofnf i, 14(6).) Thesiaeaof lyperenieo- 
tively called 2-, 3-, 4-, 6-, and 5>llne pica have bodies that 
are equal to 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 Ituea of pica. Leads are 
deacrilied by their numerical relation to tlie pica body, aa 
6-to-pica or lo-hi-plca, according aa 0 or 10 set together 
make a lino of plea. 

This is Pica Typo. 

Double plOfl, In England, a alxe of type eqnal to S Hnea 
of amall-pica.— Donne emsU-piOS, ioprinHng, a aixe of 
type giving alxiut 81 linea to the inch, in Great Britain 
tlili &e la known aa doiiMa pini.--Two-ll]ie pioi, a alxe 
of type of aboutS linea to the inch, equal hi 2 llucaof pica, 
or to 24 pointa in the new system of alsea. 

picador (pik-a-dor'), w. [gto., < pica, a pike, 
lance: sec jnhe^,] In huu-fighting, one ox the 
horsemen armed with a lance who commence 
the combat in the arena by pricking the bull 
to madness with their weapons, but purposely 
avoid disabling him. The horao of the picador la 
often dlaemboweled by the bull ; the man has armor for 
the legi^ as much to keep them from being cmahed by 
the weight of the horse falling on them aa to protect them 
agalnat the bull. 

Hie light darts of the pieador , . . atlng, hot do not 
wound. O, W. Cur6a, narper*B Mag., LXXVL Si, 

Picn (pl'sc), H,pl, [NL., pi. otPica : see JHcdt,] 
In the Liniiean system of classification, the 
second order of birds, more fully called Avea 
piew, . It oonalited of tlie genera PaUtaeua, namj^aatoa, 
ihuertm, thijduiga, Cmbtphaga, Corvua, Coraeiaa, oriolua, 
Oraaula, l*aradia^ Trttgvn, Bueeo, Oumua, Yunx (Iynx\ 
Pieua, StUa, Todua, Aleedo, Meropa, Upupa, CerUda, and 
TroMut, lliougli thna a hetoragoneona and artificial 
Bronp. it oorreaponda in tlic main with the modern order 
/YaanWpOf which It la the prototype. Elimination of the 
paoaerlne forma (namely, Corvua, XhUdut, Qraeuta, /•aru- 
diaea^S^^aakd CerMa) would leave it very nearly the aame 

plcamar (pik'srmflr), n, [as F,j)ieamare, < L. 
pix (jjto-), pitich, + amarus, bitter.] The bit- 
ter principle of tar. It can be separated in the 
form of a colorless oil. 
picaniimy, a. See piccaninny, 
ncard^ (pik'grd), n. [Perhaps from one Picard, 
tho alleged founder.T Ecolea,, one of a sect in 
Bohemia about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, suppressed by Ziska in 1421. The Pfo- 
arda are aocnaed of an atumpt, under the guiie of re- 
■toiing man's primitive atate of Innooenoe, to renew the 
pracUoea of the Adamites, In going abeolutely mioloUied 
and in maintaining the oommunity of women, etc. Bee 
AdamUe, 3. 

plcard^ ^ik'|id), n. [< F. Picard, belouL 
to Picardy.] A shoe worn bvmen, introduci 
into England as the fashion of the French about 
1720. It was high-quartered, and not unlike the 
modem brogan. 

Plcardlst.(plk'^dist^,^^g:^P«(» + dat] 

picareaco 
,nTogae: neepiqaro,] 
Iff to or dealing with rogues or pica- 
roons: said of literary productions that deal 
with tho fortunes of rogues or adventurers, and 
especially of works in Spanish literature about 


An occasional i 


th« Ki giwxiw ir of tlio Mvwitatafli oontniy, of 
Tiflmnnoit do Alfawwiho” WM o type. 

Picaria (pl-k&'ri-S), fi. pi [NL., fem. pi. of 
^picariu8f<lj.pieu8, awoodj^ker: seePSoiur.'' 
]£ NitMoh^s system of elasnifioatioiii as edito 
by Bnmeister in 1B40, an order of birds, in- 
stituted for the reception of the MaeroeMres, 
CueMuBf PMnm, Psittaeiim, and AmphiboUB 
of his earlier arrangement, inth tho addition 
of the CaprimtUffinmf Todidm^ and Up^lomB 
last consisting ot the genera IStufcrtM, 
Uimpa. and Alcedo), With vsrloai modifloitioni^ 
tina meolally withthsesoladon of tlie PwUltui, the term 
oontinuee in genertl uie hjr omtthologiiU m the name of 
a gitMip of uon*paaaerine nou-rmptoriu land-birda: bat it 
ia ao hetarogeneoua that no diagnoatto oharaotera can be 


ptoar t^a^ (pl-ka'ri-an), a. and n. [< IHcarim + 
-on.] L Of or pertainiuff to the FieariiB; 
being or resembling one of the Piearim. 

n. f». One of tho riearia, 
picarot (pik'f^rd), M. [Also piekaro; < Sp. pica* 
ro ss Pg. piSaro as It. pusmro^ a r<^ue; of. F. 
nicorer, steal cattle, forage : see ptckeer^pUskery,^ 
A rogue ; a thief. 

Tho arta . . . need by onr Sj^ah pUkanta— 1 mean 
fllohln& folitins, iiimming, iiltlug. 

jkiddH&n, flpatiiah Gypsy, it L 

picaroon^ (pik-^rOn'), M. [Formerly adsopioX;- 
arouMfPicieroon; < Sp. jijcanm, a rogue, <pica- 
fo, a rogue: see pickeerjpiekeryJ] 1. A rogue 
or cheat; one who lives by his wits; an adveii- 
tiirfir. 

1 oould not recover your Diamond Mailiand, which the 
JNearoon snatched from you in the Gnaiih, tho' I used all 
Meaiia ^Maible. BaweU, Lottery L ill. SOL 

I think I aee in thy countenance aomething of the ped- 
lar '-Bometfaing of the ptM/non, Seatt, Kenilworth, is. 

2. A plunderer; especially, a plunderer of 
wrecks; a pirate; a corsair. 

This miore veasCU ... tho next day waa taken by a 
rrenoh PMtmmne, ao that the Frigot^ out of hope of her 
prise, iiiakea a aecond time for tho Weat Indiea. 

Quoted in Capl, John Smlth*§ Worka, II. 132. 

S<imo Mgatea ahoald bo alwaya in the Downs to chase 
piearoofu nom infeaUng the ouaat Lttrd (Mmtndmh, 

picaroon^ (pik-ii-rOnOy n. [Origin uncertain.1 
An instrument like a ooat-hook, used in moor- 
ing logs or deals. [Canada.] 

Picatluurtea (pik-a-thftr't€z), n, [NL. (Lesson, 
IH'JH), for ^PSsacatltartes. < Am + CatharU/Sf in 
allusion to the long tail, like a magpie’s, aiicl 
the bare head, like that of an Amencaii vul- 
ture of the genus CaBrnriett.^ A I’oniarkablc 
genus of Corvidx. The only aneoiea, P. gjfmnoofpha- 
itw, ia found in the fureata of Denkera, in the interior ot 



Vulturlne Me {.Pirathnrtft fOfmnacfpholnsU 

9^d Ooaat, weatern Africa. It la 16} inohea long, tho 
tall 7} ; the head la bald and of a b^ht<y«Aow color, with 
a rou^ black patch behind; the upper parta arc alaty- 
gr^, Inclining u> blaoUah on the hack, and the nnm 
parU are oraainy-white. Thia aingnlar bird waa called 
jHMpitMi&tnaomeQfthecddbookB, and Wagler named 
55??^ to WW; but the latter name ia pre- 

occupied in anottier connection (Mmn^ 170O> 
Picayiing (pik-^-ydu'), n. and a. [Arob. for 
pWM/pon (with term, as doMoon, etc.), < P. 
ptojwton, a fkrthing, In slang use cash, “tin”; 

It . pkdoUnpf a ftrthing ; ptooolo, little.] L 
It. Formwly, in FloridiuLouisiana. and adja- 
the Spaniiui half-real, equal to A 
or a douar, or 6i cents ; now, the five-cent piece 

or any similar small coin. 

tost the average *«OommuiilBt’* 

tenet one fisogims's worth of Int^ in the State aa 

Now PrtiwtionBm,,!* Sfk 
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XX. dk Small; potty: of little value or ac- 
eount: as, pteyimc poiitioR. [U. S.] 

If only two oenta are required, yon wUl have prevented 
ajteifiiiis waate. The Writer^ 111. 112. 

pioavnnidl (pik-f^yd'nish), c. [< pioayuue + 
’■ittkKJi little value or account ; small ; petty ; 

paltry; mean. [Golloq., IT. H.] 
dooaaillt (pik'i^l), n. [Also piekadilt, pieka- 

dil, pieadillf piSeadelL picadeU^ pkkadelf pieka- 
delltniekardul ; < OV^pieeoiHlk^j^dillef a pio- 
oadill, with dim. sums, < 8p. ptcado^ pneked, 
piercM, punctured (cf. picaaa^ a punclniro, pi- 
cndiirUf an ornamental gusset), < picfir, piiek, 
pierce, puncture, < p»m, a pike : see pike^ 7} 1 . 
A largo stiff collar in fashion about the begin- 
ning (»f the reign of James I., but the precise 
character of which is unknown. It appears to 
have been of French origin. 

Tliia fhaltor] ia a cuarae wearing; 

Twill alt but aeurvlly uptm thia collar : 

But patience la oa K«>od aa a French piekadet. 

FteMwr, Pilgrim, IL 2. 

Which for a Spaiilah bloi'ko hla landa doth aoll, 

Or for to buy a atanding piekadeU t 

PatquiPaNigM-eapiim), (Aroraa) 

2. An edging of lace or cut-work, forming the 
omamon&l part of tho brf>iul collar worn by 
women early in ilie seventeenth century. 

A abort Dut^ walat, with a round Catherine-wheel far- 
dlngale, a oloae aleevH with a c‘«rtooao collar, and a ptNco- 
dU. Dekktr and Northward Uo, 111. 1. 

And ill her fashion aho ia likewise thus, 

III ev'iy tiling aho iiinat be moiiBtrona. 

Her puadet above her crown iip-l)ean^ 

Her xardliigalc ia set above her ears. 

DraifUM, Mooncalf. 

plccageh pickaget (pik'Aj), a. 
prob. < OF. piauer (I), Norm, pecker, break open ; 
see piefc^.] Money paid by strolling players 
and others fortho jiriviloge of bi'eaking ground 
for the erootion of their booths at fairs, etc. 
Know yo that King Athdstan of fanioiia memory did 

... i,Toll. 

'ago. 

(Daviee.) 
with tho 

fnlleat piivifegeii evvr ohjtyuil by the pHur in tbb pnqwal- 
tureof Cartmcl. 

Qiioiod ill IkUnetta Hlat Laucaahiro, II. 6S0. 
picoalilU (pik'arlil-i), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
kind of pickle ma<lo up of various vegetables, 
chopped and seasoned wit.1i mustard and pun- 
gent spices. 

idccaiiuuiy, pickaninny (pik'i^nin-i), n,; pi. 
piccaninnies^ pickauiunics (-is). [Also picanin* 
ny; Cuban nUjninini^ little, an adj. used by 
negroes, ana applied to persons and things; 
perhaps an ac^cemraodation of Bp. jwqiwftu 
little infant: fwquefk} (= Pg. pvqucm), 
little, small (cf. It. piccolo, small : see piccolo ) ; 
fitffo, m., a cliild, boy, nlfla, a girl.] A baby; 
a child; especially, the child of a momber of 
any ne^id race. 

Yon should have aeon me coming In state ov«r Uie pad> 
dock with my hair down, and flve-and -forty black folbiwa, 
lobns^ pieanlnnieB, and all, at iny lioolsi You would have 
laughoo. //. Kinifdnf, lllllyara and BurtoiiH, xxviii. 
You were an excoudliigly aniall iiieaninny 
Some nineteen or twuiity short suminorB ago. 

F. Lficktar, The Uld CTradle. 

A poor puny lltUopjdhifu'mir/, black aa tho see of spades. 

/MrKT’sMoiy., LXXVfTsuo. 

piochef* A Milldle English formof 
and of pike*^. 

picdietato (uik-kiMll'to), u. In music for in- 
struments of the viol family, dotuched, half- 
staccato: noting tiones produced by short ab- 
rupt motions of the bow, witliout lifting it from 
the string. Also jnqu^, spiemto. 
piccolo (pik'd-ld), n. [< It. pictiolOf small ; cf. 
Sp. jiequdio = Pg. itequcKo, small (Bt»o piceu- 
numy).] 1. A small flute, sounding an octave 
higher than the ordinary flute. Also called 
i^uio piccolo, octave-flute, ottavino, and ottn- 
fatw.— 2. An organ-stop giving tones like those 
of a piccolo.— Bombardo piooMo. Same aa Ume, i. 
— PlOOOlO plaiiO, a lunall upright pianaforte. Introduced 
by Bobert Wmmnm of Lonoiin, in 1829. 
piM n* pi Marathi paisn.’] 

A money of account and a copper coin (one 


Plolto 


saw f W wagMiav J.WS VUD W* wm 

ttttes cent. Alnti paym, pym, 

sea (]>I'H$-|i), ft, (n£. (Link, ]827),< h.picea, 

le pitch-pine, or jierhaps the spruce or the 


JELIIUW /V Uiaii A.IIIK AUltUBUIll U1 IKlllUIIB lUUIUtfTJ 

grant ... an exemption of all manner of Imjmta, ' 
lUlago, Stallage, Tannage, tetage. Piekage, Wharfag 
Dr/flO'oar thriy Great Britain, 111. 188. (Dai 
Coorta of plo-powder, atallagoi^ tidlti, pieeagee, v 
Dlleat piivlfegea evvr cnjt^uil l»y the prior in tho ] 
lire of Cartmcl. 


fourth of the anna) of India under British 
nilo, equal to about three fourths of a United 
Htates cent. Alsoj 
Picaai 

the ^ 

fir (cf. Or.Vi'i.-;/, the fir), ? pijp (jnd), pitch: see 
pitch,'] A geiiiiB of coniferous trees, of the 
tribe Ahiethicjr, including the siiruce. It la cliar- 
acterlaod by tbv overgreon foiir-aidvd feavea Jointed to tho 
poraiatent petlole-bniM', Ktaiiiinate flowers Military In the 
axils of tlio iippi'r leaves, and rcIlexiMl voiiee with peralat- 
eiit scales, liniiging near the end of the braiirhes. Groat 
confusion reguiilliig the spruce and Hr exIaUnt among the 
Greeks and Uiiiiiuns, luid filler among iniMlvrna: manyau- 
Ibors ffollowiiig Don, 1838) long wrote Pieea for tho fir, 
Aldea for the spnioo ; Ana Gray and otliera (following Jua- 
sleii, 1789) united Imtli under Abieu ; ureaeiit usage adopts 
(since Beiilhain and lIiMiker, 1880) rircfi for the spruce, 
Abiea for tlic fir. /Vren IneliideH aliout 12 siiecloi^ natives 
ot north temperate and arctic regions. They liear long 
and nantiw siilrally scatU^red leaven spreading In all dl> 
rectioiiB. and long cones with double imii-niHririned Mialea 
each with two wlngif<l soodn. Sot? igovre aiid king-pine, 
and coniiNire/r niid fdteh'J, 

Picentine (pi' sen. tin), a, [< L. Picentinus, 
equiv. to Vicens {Piccut-) uiid PiccHus, pertain- 
ing to Picemim, < Pices hm, Picenum (see def.).] 
Of Picenum, a district in the eiiHlcrii part of 
Italy noted for its fruits and oil. 

Adiiilrableroctiipiof asalacncaby of Apirliia: . . . Uiroe 
criistaof pgeenHw breotl, the flesh of ii pullet, gnat atones, 
veslliio ehoeae, pine kernels, eiiuiiiiifH'itL dried oiiloiis 
iiiiiiiMMi small : ixinr a soup over It, garnlsli It with aiiow, 
and send it up in tlie cncaniiliiiii. 

W, King, Art of Cookery, letter lx. 

pioeOHB (pisli'ius), a. [ss Pg. It. piem, < L. 
)Hccus, pitchy, pitch-blac^k, < pir (pM, pitch : 
see pitclt^,] Til hot, and rrwV., pitch-blaitk; 
black with faint dni*k-rcd tinge, 
piuhe^t. A Middle Kiiglisli form of jHtch^ and 
pitch*^ 

piehe^t, u* [Early mod. E., also pyclw ; < ME. 
pichCfpychc; origiiiobscuro.] A wicker basket; 
also, a basket or trap for fish. Cnth, Any,, p. 277. 
plchert, n, A Aliddle English form of jnUsher*'^. 
picklclAgO (pich'i-si-il'gd), //. [8. Amer.] Tho 



l\ ■ J 

ricliiciiiKo frtttit afMjt). 

little tniiicat o amitulillo, i'hlawydophorus trun- 
Cfitns, 

Plchnrim bean. A cotyledon of the seed of 
tho South American tree SccUmdra Pnehury, 
Ttiese lK;aiiH have the modioinHl propeiiloa of common 
aromatics, iind arc aald tf> Im iimhi In Hoiiib Anivrloa In 
plaiu) of iiiitiiiegs. Also i*Uchurim beau, Bi'azUian bean, 
and Muumjraa-nut. 

Pidconma (pl-si-kor'vus), fi. [NL. (Bonaparte, 
IHt^H)), lit. ‘pie-<TOW,’ < L. pica, a magiiie, + 
mr^yus, crow.] A genus or corvine bmls of 
western North America, having the form of tho 
Old World uiiterackers of tiie genus A’«r//Wf//rt, 




OlivonM:. 

fUS-rtce, iB Uw British 


kevene. 

(Sise of the original.) 


C'larkoS C«»w. <>r Aiticriciin Nutc.rackcr {IHcietmuu canmitantis), 

but tho jiliiinage gray, with blai-k and white 
wings and tail. The only apccloa is P, eolwnhkmue, 
commonly called Clnrke'e ttrow or Anierieannuteraeker, in* 
lialdtlng inouiituinouH and vsiaiclally c«iiiiferoua rogiona. 

PiddflsCi )iH'i“de), H, pi [Nli., < JHcua + -itlse,] 
Alarge familv of scansurial /.ygodaotylpicariau 
binis, iiameil from the genus Picus, cbaructer- 
ised by the habit of picking the wood of trees 


Hdto 

both to profturo food and to oonatruet nesting- 

{ dticon ; the woodp(»(* kern, (a) in a broad lenM^ afam- 
ly liicludiiiK tbii piciilots and wrynecka which hare aoft 
tall-fonttiern iiuL iiHud In cliinhiiig, and divided into 
fur, JHeumniiur, niid fynffitur, 8ee cute under Pittumnui, 
Pieua, and wriptrck. (b) hy exclnilon of the lait two ai 
reupfjctivcly ty|^ of itlfforenl famillea, the woodpecken 
prc»p(!r, wliluh liuvu stiff acuminate iall-featheni used in 
oliiiibinK. l>olnK nrcsauil airaiiiMt the tro(^ and forminK with 
the foul a tiiixMl of stipport. The toil conaiaU always of 
twelve ceetricoB, hut flio next U) the outer pair are very 
aniall and eonronled, ao tlial there appear to be only ten. 
The wliific ia more or leaa iNiinted, with ten prlmmieis of 
which t he Arat la abort or apurloiia; tlio coverts are short, 
as in passerine idnls. Ilie feet are funr«toed and aygodac* 
tyl (excepting in the genua Tlie arrangement 

of tne Aexor tendons of the Uxts in atiCiopelinuiis. the oil- 
gland is tiiftiMl, Uio candid is single, c»ca are wanting, 
and the manuhrlum of the hreaat-lKiiio Is blfunaite. Tlie 
piiiiclpol peciiliarltioa aro found in Uie skull, beak, and 
tongue. The palatal structure Is unique and of Uie ty|M* 
ealhtfl by barker muroytuMunu^ and the whole skull la nv 
markahfy solid and Ann. lliu beak is eminently Atted, like 
a gouge or eblsel, for boring Into wfiod. In aome of the less 
typli'jd tHHd» this liistruinent is a little curved, acute, and 
not ridged on the sides : in most woodpeckers, however, it 
Is perfectly straight) very hard, truncated chisel-wise (per- 
jamdleularly) at the end, and beveled and strengthened 
with lidges on the sides. Kxcept In afew genora(asS|p/iimi- 
p<0u«X the tongue is lumbriciform or oyllndrical, barbed 
at the end, and capable of great extension ; it is used as a 
spear to capture I iisecta The lioms of Uie liyold lione are 
very highly developtMl, as a rule, curling up over the back 
of uie hean, even as far as tlie orbital or iiaml cavltios) and 
the snlivaiy glands are very large. Tlie iqieeies aro nu- 
merous (upward of 900), placed In many modem genera, 
inhabiting nearly all imrta of the world. They are chiefly 
Insectivorous, but alstifniglvonuis to some extent) nest in 
holes which they exi«vatu with the bill, and lay crystal- 
white egga They am not regularly migratory, and not 
musioal. Jlesidini tliolr vocal eiieis they make a loud rat- 
Uing noise liy tapping tmea 8ou outs u iidtu* Cawinqthilm, 
CmfwriM, /^ryoenpuN, ftUhtr, pair4tn>it, Piru$L 

vUmied, pttahayn, mpHuarer, wwtdjHKsker, and 

Xtwqriem. 

j^cUdrm (piB'i-fArm), a. [< NL. piciformis, < 
L.pivwtf a wooiJpeckor, •{■‘firma, fonn.l Hav- 
ing tho form or Htriicturo of a woodpeekor ; ro- 
latorl to the wood^okers; plcoidoouR; spocifl- 
cfdly, of or pertaining to tho 

Pidfomies (piH-i-f6r'meiO» [NL., pi. of 

piMformis: Rooptn/om.j 1. In Oarrod’HclaB- 
Hifleation, a suporfuraily of anoinalogunatoiiM 
piearian uirdH, liavin^ a tufted oil-gland, one 
carotid, and no cioca, including the /Vc/diraiid 
Homo I'olated fainilicH: conlraHted with Vypycli- 
/ortao/#.— 2. In Ooiiefii’B Hygtein (1884), tho wood- 
peckerH alone an a guborder of JHcaria!, coni- 
poBod of the throo families JHHdsPf PimmuMstf 
and lyuffiflsB, 

Piedns (pi-si'nfi), «. pi, [NL., < /Vcmw + -iw/u.] 
Iwornith.x (of) in Nitzsch’sclaMHific.ation (18211), 
a siiporfaTnIly of birds, onui valent to the l}vn- 
itrofwhwtte of Merrem. (ft) A subfamily of iV- 
ciflie(n)t made by eli mi nation of the Picumnhite 
and lynpina: same as IHvUlm {h), (c) A snli- 
family of i’irid/c (h), containing the most typi- 
cal woodpeckers, which have the bill perfectly 
straight, ridginl ami beveled on the sides, and 
truncate at the end, and the tongue usually ex- 
tensile. 

llicilld (pl'nin), a, and n, f< NL. *pivinuH, < L. 
picfor, a woodiHKikor: see PieuM,^ I. a. Like 
a woodpeckfT; being or resembling one of the 
Ficida. 

TL n. One of the Pieid^r, 
picki (pik), V, [Early mod. E. also pike, p^ka 
(partly merged in p/Arl, r.); also peck, winch 
is partly differentiated in use (see jteek ^ ; < ME. 
pSeken, pikken, also pvkken, also piken, pyken 
Ifdken), pick; perhaps < AS. pycan (found but 
once, in the passogi^ *‘iuid let him pifcan iii 
his e&gaii,” *und caused [one] to pick out 
his eyes’ (AS. Ohroii., an. 796), whore Thoriw 
prints and Dosworth (ed. Tolh^r) ex- 

plains tlie word as pSean for *piean); the AS. 
form corres)>onding to ME. pikken would be 
*piccan ; cf, MD. picken, D. pikken, pick, =s G. 
picken, pick, peck, = Icel. pikkn, pick, prick ; 
cf. Ir.plorfiirn, I pick, pluck, nibble, s= Gael. 
ptoe, pick, nip, nibble, = W. pff/o, pick, peck, 
prick, choose, s= Corn, piptf, prick, sling; con- 
nected with the noun which appears as E. pike 
and /H’ak: see pike^ and jjeak^. Cf. also piteh^, 
an assibilated form ofp^;Ad.]| I, tram, 1. To 
prick or piert^e with some pointed instrument; 
strike with some pointed instrument; jmek or 
peek at, as a bird with its bill ; fonn with re- 
peated strokes of something pointed; punch: 
as, to pick a millstone; to pictc a thing full of 
holes; to pick a liole in something. 

Beware therefore leaate whyle thou coiitemne the 
)>eaoeahle priiiuea tluit god hath aent the, thou bee lyke 
viitu laoiiea froggea, to whom, for theyr vnquietiieaag, 
luplter aent aheuron to pidee them In the liedea. 

P. Kden, kirat Iktoka on America (ed. ArherX p. ftS. 
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PiA an apple with a pin full of hele^ not deqx sad 
■mearitwlth aplrltii,'toaee If the virtual heatof theatrong 
watera will not mature it ^oeon. 

Tho oye that mocketh at hla father, and deaplaeUi to 
obey hla mother, the ravenaof the valliqrahall pukitoiit) 
and tho young eaglea ahail eat It IKrov. sxx. 17. 

2. To open with a pointed instrument : said of 
a lock. 

Were beauty under twenty locka kimt faat, 

Yet love breaka through and trieki them all ai last 

Shak., Vetiua and Adonia, L 570. 

3. To remove clinging particles from, either 
hy means of a pointed instrument, by pluck- 
ing with tho thumb and finger, or by strip- 
ping with the tooth: os, topfdl* one’s teeth; to 
pick a tiiread from one’s coat; io pick a bone. 

Why, ho win ](Mik upon hia boot and atng; mend the 
ruff and alng ; ask queatioiia and ainjr ; nCelr hia teeth and 
alng. SM., All^ WeU. iiL 2. a 

4. To pluck; gather; bneakolT; collect, as fruit 
or flowers growing: as, to pick strawberries. 

lie . . . hire hia tronthe hlyghte^ 

And piked of hire al the good ne myghte. 

Chaueer, Good women, L 2467. 
1'wftH a good lady ; wo may pMt a thoiiaand aalada ere 
wu light on aiich another herli. Shak., All's Well, Iv. fi. 15. 

5. 'r<i pluck with the finc^rs, as the strinpi of 
a guitar or banjo ; play with tho fingers ; twitcdi ; 
twang. 

Whnl charming girli^ quick of wit, daahing In repartee, 
who can pick tho atiinga, troll a aong, and dance a hrondo I 
C. D, Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 11. 
Dat nigger, whnr ntiv'r know how to pick a banjer he- 
fo‘, took it up an* play off dat ve'y dance. 

Uaeper^MUag., LXXVlll. 42. 

6. To filch or pilfer from; steal or snatch 
thievishly the contents of: as, to pick a pocket 
or a purse. 

I'ho (Irckea were full grody. giipplt honi helyne, 
I'rayeri and pyken mony pnuey onambur. 

VeetnuHon qf Troy (£. E. T. 8.X 1. 1871. 
l*lBtol, did you piek Maatcr Slender'a purse Y 

Shot., M. W. of W., i. 1. 154. 
lie found hilt pocket waa picked! tliut being a kind of 
ralinlHtry at which thla race of voniiln IgltNilcMl are very 
aexU'roiiH. Addimm, SpeciHiur, No. 180. 

Tlioy piAd my pocketa Imre. 

Battle qf Tranent-Muir (ChUd*B Balloda, Vll. 178). 
JHrk my left imtiket of ita silver diiiiCL 
1tiitH)Miro the right— It holda niy golden time! 

O. IT. liolmte, A Rhymed l^esaon. 

7t. To separate and arrange in order, as a bird 
its feathers; preen; trim. 

lie kenibeth hym, hejiroyneth hym and pyketK 

Chaueer, Merohant'BTal(% 1. 767. 

8. To separate : pull BpSkri or loosen, as hair, 
filMtrs, etc.; pull to pieces; shred: sometimes 
wit h np : as, to pick horsehair ; to pick oakum ; 
to pick up codfish (in cookery). — 0. To sepa- 
rate and select out of a number or cpiantity; 
choose or cull carefully or nicely: often with 
out: as, to jnek (or jnck out) the hest. 

Wc vao aa much as may be the molt Aowing words 
a1lp)iery aillahlea that we can pieke out. 

J*uUenham, Arte of Eng. Poeaic, p. 04. 
To he honest, ai this world goes. Is to he one luan picked 
out of ton tliouiaud. Shot., Ilanilcl, II. 2. 179. 

< -an nothing then hut Episcopacy teach men to siamk 
good Kiiglisli, to pidrand oraer a set of words Judiciously? 

AfOfon, Apology for Sinoctynuiiius. 
Our iiiodcrii wlta are forced iopick and cull, 

And horu and there by chance glean up a fool. 

Addition, Preu. to Stemo'i Tender Husband. 

lOf. To seek out by ingenuity or device ; find 
out; discover. 

He is lo wise 

Thill- we can pick no canoe to affront him. 

Flrtehcr {and another), Queen of Oorintli, Hi. 1. 


vUk 

TkyM cO; to ilAfls oat^ aim ^aad jun or womi^ 
wtOiArittrms: u, the riSemen picked qf the enemy.— TO 
p&Ok OIM wajfto move oentkiiuly or cmretnlly. 

He does not fell to observe the entnnoe of a atalwart 
old gentleman. whopiUfeiMssniy np totheftontehalra. 

HalibergeFsJUue. May., 1., Ward or WIfeT 
To pioik out (a) Topieoe out ; form by oomhlniim aepa^ 
rate or aoattered parto or frai^enta ; And or make out. 
Compare det a 

1 did prety well pieke out the aenae of the Mkajibn, 
r- # consff; crudilSea 1. 156. 

He brings me information, pieked out of broken words In 
men's common talk. Beau, and Ft., Woman-Hater, L a 

Hopeful . . . called to Christian (for be waa learned) to 
see If he could pick out the meaning. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress P> 17a 
(5) To mark as with gpota of color or other apidioatloiis of 
ornament 

Toll dark houses, with window-frames of stona ot pieked 
out Ota lighter red. Thackeray, Vanity Xnir, xlviL 

This Aying being lEros] has his body painted in opaque 
white; hia wings aro bluepMeif ouf wlthgold. 

C, T. Newton, Art and Arohwol., p. 88a 


pidc a stone; to pidc iff) a fan ; henoe, 
general | pluck up : eB,Uipiekup courage. 

I picked up oourage. and, putting on the best appear- 
aiioe I could, said to them stilly, without trepiairaon, 
** What men are tlieao before? " 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, 1. 166. 

The sweet A aver of a frost-bitten apple, snob as onepiflb 
up tinder the tree in Hecemher. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gablet x. 


No kisy 

i’4>u1d from my bosom rick that Mystery. 

J, Bcaummt, Psyoht U- 75. 
A bone to pick. Seetonei.— Tobaveacrowtopidc 
wlthona See crowa .— tc pfok a hole In one'a coat, 
to And fault with one.— To fdcdl a Qliairel, to And or 
make cause or occasion for qnarrdUng. 

She ’ll pick a quarrel with a sleeping diild, • 

Ere she fall out with ma 

Beau, and Ft, Coxcomb HI. .*1. 
To pldk a thankt) to plok thAaket, to procure consid- 
eration or favor hy servile or underiiaad means. 

He is ashamed to sav that which Is said already, or else 
to pUk a thank with his prince. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. hy Robinson), i. 
As I am not minded to pieke a thanke with the one, so 
am I not determined to pieke a qusrrsill with the other. 

I^, EnphueS) Anst. of Wit, p. ui7. 
By davlah fawning or hy pMina thatike, 

YTieAer, Britaiii’saemembranoer. (Naree.) 
To pldk fknlt, to seek out petty oooaaion for censure ; 
And fault. 

They medle with other folkes bustnea, . . . exhort and 
glue preoeptea, rebuke and correoteL jwKt/awfei. 

Hyrde, tr. of Vlvea’s Instruction o/a Christian Woman 
Ked. 1541X foL 188 b. 


pidt Iff) a rare copy of Homer; to pidriff) information; to 
pidc up Boqnaintanoo ; to pick up a langnage or a Uvdi- 
iiood. 

If in onr youths we could pidc up some pretty estate^ 
'twere not amlsa to keep our door hatched. 

Shak., i’ericles, Iv. 8. 80. 

They oonld And Trade enough nearer hom<s and hy this 
Trade tho Freemen of Malacca pidc up a good livelihood. 

Jkmpier, Voyages, IL L 167. 

When I was at Grand Cairo I melmf up several oriental 
manuscripts, which 1 have still uy me. 

Addirnn, Tho Vision of Mlrsa. 

If yon can pick me up any fragments of old painted glasi^ 
anusL or anything, 1 slmll be excesslvdy obliged to you. 

Walpdc, Letters, II. loa 

(c) To take (a person found nr overtaken) into a vehicle or 
a voaeri, or into one's company ; aa,toi)<clriff> atlred trav- 
eler: to pidc up a shipwreoked crew. 

Gn tlie way Mr. Gowen, who has charge of the Arst four- 
teen mUes of the aqueduot, was pidecd up. 

New Fork Tribune, Feb. 2, 1890. 

(d) See def. a— To pfok op oneli ornmbii, hoblii, etc. 
See tho nouna 

n. inirans. 1. To strike with a pointed in- 
strument; peck.— 2. To take up morsels of 
food and eat them slowly ; nibble. 

Why staiid'st thou picking t Is thy palate sore^ 

That bete and radlslies will make thee roar? 

Bryden, tr. of Pcrslas's Kattres, UL Sta 

8. To steal ; pilfer.— To pfok at, to annoy by repeated 
fanltAndlng ; nag: os, she is toreYor nidting at the ohOd. 
—To pfok 1U>, to Improve gradually: acquire vigor or 
strength, as aftw illness or failure : ai^ he is looking better, 
and beginning to pidc up. [ Colloq. ] 

Tills oluh began to pick iff), and now it has regained its 
farmer prestige. The Century, XXXVII. 761. 

pickI (pik), 'll. [In most uses from the verb; 
but in senses 1 and 2 prob. a more var. of pike^, 
n.j which is in part mt. the source of tlie verb 
pick : see pick^, v., jHke^, ii.] 1. A pointed in- 
strument of various kinds, (a) A tool used for 
loosening and breakiiig up closely compacted soil and 
rook. It is ordinarily a bar of Iron tlppro with steel at 
both ends, about eighteen inches long, sometimes straight 
but more generally slightly curved, and having an qye in 



a amt c, pickaxoii. m (aomcHmes called a plck*iimttuck) having an 
adjc-llke edge on the end a|»po«itc the point, and r having its edge in 
line with the handle, like a cxmimon ax: n push-pick, havriw a 
crutch-handle h, which ix grasped tiy the haiuls and a step * mr 
the Ibot I d, a mluers' pick i e, the cominun pick used in excavation, 
etc. 

(he middle to receive a handle or hrive. The tips of the 
pick are usuaUy sharpened to a pobit hy a square taper ; 
sometimes, however, to a ohlsel-edge. Tho tapering ex- 
tremities of the piok possess the property of tho wed|a 
sothatthlstoolisreany hammer anu wedge In one. Its 
form allows It also to be advantageously used as a bent 
lever. The pick is known lii England by the namea jntle, 
tnandrd, dmer, mattock, and AodF; the last two, however, 
belong properly to fonns of the pick with only one poiin 
and that ending In a ohiael-edge. The idok isbugriy em- 
ployed hy miners, eapeolally by coM-mlnen. AiAnedged 
or pointed hammer used in dressing stones, (e) A tooth- 
ptok. iGolioq.] (4t)Afark. 



(•) A fom^Unedeel-imcttr^ along himdlfc lftfw. R^] 
df. A piko or gpike; the sharp point fixed in the 

center of a buolder. ^ ^ 

Take down my bnokler, 

And sweep the ookm^ott, «id V^nd^e pick on *t 

BMitt. and 1^1 Cupid's Revenge^ ir. A 

df. The diamond on a playing-card: so called 
from the point. Davies. 

Throughout that brave mossldc yard. 

Those piek$ or diamonds in the card, 

With peeps of harta of club, and spade, 

Are here most neatly interlaid. 

Heniek, Oberou's Palace. 

4, An instrument for picking a lock ; a pick- 

lock.— 6. The 
bar-tailed god- 
wit, Limona lap- 
panica : from its 
habit of probing 
for food. Also 
prifw. [Norfolk, 
ting.] — 6. In 
weaving.fhe blow 
which tmves the 
shuttle. It is do- 
livored upon thu 
end of the shuttle 
by the pioker-head 
at the extremity of 
the pioker-statf. The 
rate of a loom is said 
to be so many picks 
per minute. 

This loom, fitted with Uattuiidey*s patent heald machine, 
can be worked at aspeed of laopwhipermhiute^ the speed 
of the old loom forthe same purtioee being about SRpieka 
per minute. Diet, IV. esS. 

7. In painting, tliat which is picked in, either 
with a point or with a pointed pencil.— 8. In 
the harvesting of hops, cotton, coffee, berries, 
etc., in which the woric is usually done bv hand- 
picldTig, the quantity of the article which is 
picked or gathered, or which can bo gathered 



Pkkax or Pick-niAttock. 
n uikI kleci extreinlileK wekled to 
the Iron ; r, huadlc. 


Ward-lock with Koy and Picks, 
w, keyi S. Instrument for taking Im^ 
iireiiiiions of the wards t e and J, ideks or 
false keyic utherwlie calletl picklocks. 
*rhe«e idcklocks are mmle to enter the 
lurk, the maker tieiug guided by the Im- 
pression of the wards on a coating of was 
spread un the Aat blade of S. 


or picked, in a specifiod time : as, thu daily jdefc; 
tlie fdek of last year.— 9. In printing, foul mat- 
ter which collects on priuting-types from the 
rollers or from the paper impressed; also, a 
bit of metal iTnprfi}>erly attached to the face of 
sterootyxM^ or electrotjme plates, which has to 
lie removed by the finisnor.— 10. The right of 
selection ; first choice ; hence, the choicest ; Uie 
most desirable specimens or examples. 

France and UumIr have tlie pick of our Btablea. 

Bulwer, What will he do wiUi it? vii. 7. 

We had bad look wlUi huraos this day, htiwover, two tir 
three traveUen having lieen in advance and liad the pick. 

B. Taylor, Northern I'ravol, p. 44. 

FlCkaadpldk,fn weavinff,}y or fii alternate plcki', even- 
ly variegatMl, aa the colon of a fabric. 

A fine Btrtpo ... 1b got out of twelve ban or threads 
III the w^aiid^four in^^e flllfiig ; tlie war^ iB^htof 


black 
Ig, p. 818. 


IdHek and nmr of white, the fniing fa 
and while. A. I 

Tlieiilokoribabaikgt. »oobaaket 
pick^ (pik), V. t. [An obs. var. otpiickX.I To 
pitch; throw. 

I Id make a uuarry 

with UiouaaudB of theao quarter'd slaves, as high 
Aa I could pitk my lance. Shak., Ckir., L 1. 204. 

pick^ (pik), n. A dialectal form otpiicifi. 

Tho* dark the night as pUsk and tar, 

111 guide ye o'er yon hills fu' hie. 

ffoWs IfMe (Child’s Ballads, VL 100). 

picket (pik), V. An obsolete form otpedk^, 

I mast hasten If, 

Or else jM a* famine. 

MiddUton, Chaste Maid, 1. L 

picki^ (pik), n. [Short for ^jcAcrcl.] A pike or 
pickerel. [U. Bij 

pickaback, pldcback (pik'a-bak, pik'bak), 
adv. [Var. of piokapaetc, pietepack, simulating 
J On the back or shoulders like a pack. 
tOoUoq.] 

For, as our modem wits behold, 

Mounted a piobAocA on the old. 

Much further off, much further he. 

Rais'd on his aged beast, could see. 

8. BnOar, Hudibraa 1. U. 7a 

pickable (pik>bl), a. [<i^l + -obfe.] Ca- 
pable of being picked. 
mfAadUt.picka^t.n. OeepiceadHU 
ri^fagCf.H. Baeniccage. 

Mdcaainny, n. See jnl^fiiHny. 

aback, 

k®>'*y "he whips up her darling under her arma end 
oarrles the other ayfi tep oe t upon her shonlden. 

atrlL VBktmnge. 
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pickax, Jrickaxc (pik^aks), n. [A corruption, 
simulating a comj^nnd of pick^ + ax\ of MK. 
pikeps. pikois, pykepa, < OF. picois, pikais, imain, 
pigmit, picqwna, a pickax, also a goad, a dart., 
< piqutr, pick, prick, pierce, < pic, a pick, pike : 
see piek^y pi/x*,'] A 
pick, especially one 
with a sharp tmint on 
one side of tho head 
and a broad blade on 
Uie other. The pointed 
end is used for loosening 
hsrd earth, and the other 
for cutting Uio ruota of 
trees. Heo also cuts under 
pieki, 1 . 

ni hide my master from 

tlie fifes, as deep * 

As these poor piektupca can 

sSSL , Cynibcliiie, iv. 2. 

1880. 

pickbaek, ndv. Bee 
pickahaek. 

pickcheege (pik'ehea), I). [Prob. imitative.] 
1. The blue titmouse, Parun nerulewt. [Nor- 
folk, Eiig.] — 8. The fruit of the common mal- 
low. Compare ehecsr-eakr, 3. [l*rov. Eiig.] 
pick-darkt, a. Pitch-dark; quite dark. Hal- 
HweU. [Prov.Eng.] 
pick-devantt, n. Bame as pike-devant. 
picked^ (pik^od), a. [< 2 dck^, n., + -cd'^. Cf. 
equiv. j^ked, of which picked is but another 
form. Of. also peakmP.\ 1. Having a sharp 
point; pointed; piked; x»^^o*ked: as, a YMcAred 
stick. [Obsolete or IT. S. (New England).] 

Their caps are picked like vnto a like or diamond, broad 
lioneath, and sharpu vpwanl. JiakhtyVa Voyayaa, 1. klA. 

Ills lioaitl, which lie wore a little pieked, as the mode 
wais of a brownish colour. IMyn, Jmry (1tf28X P- 8. 

9. Covered with sharp imluts; prickly; spi- 
nous; echinatc: as, the pieketl uo^sb.— picked 
fiOgfisll, Squaliia aeatithiaa or Amidhiaa mdgaria, a small 
shark common in British waters; so named from thu 
prickly or spinous skin ; also ualleil btma^dog, MttU-dny, 
hoTj etc. Ill tho United StatiM called simply dogfiah, 

picked^ (pikt), p, a. [Pp. of pUik^, V.] 1. Spe- 
cially selected; hence, choicest or best: as, 
picked men. 

A playne tale of faith you laugh at, u jdeked disconrao 
of faticle you iiicriiaylo at. 

Lyly, Euphites and his England, p. SS,*). 
Ferdinand, on the appmauh of the enemy, had tlirowii 
a tliousaiid ^ined nienliito the place. 

i*rcao€U, Ferd. and Isa., 11. 18. 

2t. Choice; affected; refined. 

Certain qnaint, pickf., and neat companions, attired 
la mode de France. Grcnnc, Def. of C. Catching. (Naraa.) 

lie is too picked, too spruce, Un* affueted, too odd, as it 
were, too peregrinate, aa 1 may call it. 

/?AaI:.,L L. L.,v. 1. 14. 

pickedeyantt. n. Bee /nke-devant 
pickedj^ (liik'od-li), adv. [< picked^ + 
Choicely; neatly; finely. 

Nor lie thel so trynime nor so jdckadly attired as the 
other bo. The Tubte qf Cewia, by Foyngs. (ffom.) 

pickedneSB^ (pik'ed-ues), n, [< picked’^ + 
-ucss.] 'J'lie state of being pointed at Ibe end. 
piedeedneSB*^ (pik'ed-nes), n, [< }ticked!!i + 
-itewtr.] liefineraent; affectation. 

Too much pMccdneaa is not manly. 

B, Jmrnm, Disuovories. 

pickeert (pi-ker'), i. [Also jnqueer; with ac- 
com. ttirm-ccr; earlier wMv/wor/ <OF. (andF.) 
picorer, forage, Tnarawf; see pickery,^ To serve 
m irrcf^ar or skirmishing warfare ; form part 
of a body of skinuishers acting in the front or 
on the wings of an army, or independently, as 
foragers, etc.; act as a skirmisher. 

Y« garrison wc* soma commons and the scotch horse 
' morina a while close by thu walls on the east. 

UUt'a NarraHw qf the Huge qf Cwiide, p. ti. {HaUiweU.) 
So wiUiiii shot site doth pUAeer, 

Now galls the Hank, and now the rear. 

Lwaiaoo, Luoasta, fi. 
Tirldates on his side pUkmad about, yet never ai>- 
proached within throw of a dart 

Gordon, tr. of Tacitus’s Annals, xili. 

pickefirert (pi-kfir'Ar), n. {Alno piekmrer, m- 
queerer, piequerer; < pickeer + -cri.] One wiio 
pickeers; a skirmisher; hence, by extension, a 
plunderer. 

The dtdb piekaarer, the robust ohnrohwarvimi. 

FMeAer, Poems, p. 100. (UaUiunU.) 
This 1 shall do as in other conoonis of this hlstoiy, by 
following the author's steps, for he is now a piequerer, re- 
lates nothing but by woy of cavil. 

Bogar North, Examon, p. 400. . (Damea.) 

pickelliailb (pik^el-houb), n. [G. pickeUirndtc, 
earlier peekelhaube, bickelhanSe, tHMihell 


pickerel 

huhe (cf, MLG. ^wkelhuvc s= Sw. pickdhufva s 
I)iui. pikkvlhuc, < G.), < MHG. G. bccken, a ba- 
sin, + knnbc, cap: see baHn and Aoi/rr, and cf. 
haxiuet,'] A kind of helmet fonuerly worn by 
arquebusiers, pikemeii, eU?. : the helmet in use 
ill the pi'eseut rriiKsian army is fiopularly called 
Mckelfmttbc. \ similar belniet luw been reouiitly adopt- 
ed by some lnfiuitr>' orgHnlxations In the Ibiitud States and 
elsewhere. It Is itniiid-Uippud, and luis a sharp spear-head 
projecting at the top. 

picker (pik'Ar), «. 1. One who picks, culls, 
collects, or gathers: as, a vng-jdcker; a hop- 
picker. 

OJer twice thr<H‘ piekera, mid im tiiuihi, extend 
Tho bin-mairs sway. ShmH, The Hop Garden, II. 

8. The_ workman who n^movi's defects from 
and finishes elect ro^po plates.— 3. A tool »/ 
axiporatuBused in different manufacturing iii*o. 
cesses involving picking of some sort . ir) in eof. 
Unumamtf., s niHclilne for uiKMiing the tusmA-iui of uale- 



Picker iiwd in Cnltnn iii.-innfarture. 
a, wiMiclen ilriiin haviiuf ruws i^f in>ii t.pikitK nllernntlng nn ItHi-lr- 
riiinfertioco wltli upright Inm riil|i<‘N c, r. wliirli preraiit the CfiMnn 
flrom Dtishlna Uirntiifti the iiiaclilne Pmi rapUlly ; it, d, wuorlrii lid riiv< 
cring thedniin ; r, wire tfaiixc ciivcriiiK in the lower (lurt of the drum t 
r', iiitcninif thmuKh whii. n the clc.iii cnttmi Ik rriiiuvutl ; /, fecd-clotii ; 
k, /, urtioved nipping ml ler. ; pulley. 

cotton, reducing it to a nswe fleiwry condition, and sepa^ 
railtig Itfhmi dirt and refuse, (h) A pHinf tig- wire for clean- 
ing tho vent of a gun ; usually nppliud to that used for 
muskets, (e) In tho nii liisirumuiit for disltNlgtiig 

a stone from thu crease Istt wetm the frog and the sole of a 
horse's foot, or hetwetm tlie heel of thu slioe and the frog, 
(cf) hi /vundiny, a light sUml iimI with a very shaiii l^diif 


sliuttlo^ and yet duralile. such as rawhide. (/) A utensil 
for cleaning out siimll oiMUiltigs : thus, the fNiwder- Assies 
of Uie sixteenth century were Attod with pickers to clear 
tlie tulle, amt lamps of iMith antique and nuNleni make are 
often Attcd with a picker hung by a clialn. (o) A ueedle- 
llke Instniiiient used by unglcrsur Ay-tters in Uio manufac- 
tuj'o of Ales. (A) A iimi:liliic for picking Abrous materials 
toiiieces: as, a W(H>l-/;ifdirr. (f) In cerlnlti iiiaohlnes fur 
dislntegrutiiig Arc-clay for muktiig Ant-brlcka either one 
of twohorlsoiital sliiif is armed with splko-like teeth which 
revolve In op|MiHlte directions, aiding jointly to tear, break, 
and dlsiiitegi'ttto thu luiiipH of raw clay fed to tliem Uiruugh 
a hopiicr. 

4. Ono who or that whicli steals; a pilferer. 

If ho be a picker or a cut-purse, . . . thu souoiid time he 
Is taken he hath a piece of fits Nomu r.ut olV. 

UakiiiyVa Yoyaoea, 1. 241. 
lim. My loiil, yon once did love mu. 

Uain. Hu 1 do still, by those pickcra mid stealers. 

Shak., Hamlet, 111. 2. .M8. 

6. A young cml, (iadun morrhua, tou sTimll 1o 
swallow bait. [Cape Atiti, MassuchiiHcttH.] 
plck6r-bar (pik'er-btir), n. Bee mechanical stoker, 
under stoker, 

picker-bend (pik7>r-lMfiid), n. A piece of biif- 
fiilo-hide, lined but not otherwise dreHsed, at- 
tached to the shuttle by power-loom weavers, 
idckerel (Iiik'e-rol), n . [Fonuerly also nickrcll ; 
< ME. Ityktref : < pike'-i + -cr + -cl, double 

dim. as in cocKercl, ( Jf. OF. picarvl, *‘tlie small 
and wliitfi cockerel fish” ((!olgmve).] It. A 
small or young pike, Esox tucins. 

Old Assh ami yoiigu Aessli wolde I han fain, 

Bet la, quod liu, it pyk than a pykerel. 

And liot tiimi olde luief is the tondre vccl. 

C.havccr, .Mcn:bant'H Tale, 1. 176. 
When us tlie hungry virkcrdl doth approach. 

Mir. for Maya,, WW. {Nartm.) 

8. A kind of pike: so called in tlu* Unites] Btates. 
'rho common pickerel of North America Is Kmx retieu- 
laiua. It has Mwly cbeekH and opercleis and from four- 
tiNui to sixteen branch iosLcgal rays; tlie color Is green- 



elhaulfc, 

}ABJ^.pkikclMk9f hcokelNubey hed^nkkbe, bechin- twMve branbbi 


Cuiiiiiiiiti PtiuiJ-pickcrel (/frox rettcu/a/tu }. 


tab, relieved by iihitow dark lines In reticulated pal 
It ranges from Maine to the Mississippi, and Is tne com- 
monest Ash of thu kind. The vermiculatod pickerel, M. 


vermieulatua, has scaly clieeks anil uperulea, and uliout 
‘ lostegals, and the color Is greenish with 


ptdMT*! 


durkor streaks combining in u reticulated pattern. 

IlSHTsHf • ■ ’ 


It Is 

found ohletiy in the MIsslsHlnpl Valley. The bonded pick* 
end, E. americanm, is sliiiliiir, with about twenty hlack< 
Ish troiisversi? Imuh. It is the smallest of the genus, and 
is found chiefly In streams near the const fnnn Massachu- 
setts to Georgia, llio so-called northern pickerel is the 
true pike. E. Ituduti. 

3. A piko-i>or(*Ji or naufror: a comiuorcial name 
of the droHSiul figh. Heo Stiswtkidion.-^^, A 
Rinall wading bird, bh a utint, a pum.^ or a dun- 
lin. [Bcn)ien.]_]|ro<d[-piOlrarel, tlie atneriea- 
wtfs.— Gray plOKml, the Stitoiteditm vitrrum.— Little 
piOkmLthe western trout-pickerel, Kmx vennieukOuM, 
- Manh-pieker^ Ema anuttkanw. — Pond-sidkordl, 
Emtx reUauaHu. - iTOUtrplOlGerel, the ImndedT pickerel, 
IfiNMS avutricanwi . — Vu lMPiokarel.f^ ninmeantu, — 
Yellow Pickerel, the pike-perch. 

pickerel-weed (pik'o-red-wed), n. 1. Any plant 
of the geiiUH /Viafrf/mo, but cbi<^fly J\ ettrdatOf 
of till) caHtorri half of Nort h Aineriea. It is e 
handsome onict herb comtiion In sliallow water, with 
arrow-lieod-Mliaped leaves, fdl but oiio from the root, 
a dense spike «jf blue flowers from a spathe-ilko bract. 

2. Any of various specieN of PoUmonetony or 
|K>ndwoed. 

iHekerd’Weedf of wbicli, T ndd you. some tbliik pikes are 
bred. /. Complete Angler, vili. 

pickeridge (pik'e-rij), n, A lumor on the back 
of cattle; wornil*. 

pickering (pik'e-ring), n. [A perversion of 
pickerel^ 1. A pickerel. [Local, U. S.]— -2. 
A percoid fish, the sauger, Stisonlcdion cono- 
denne, 

pifdcerinfdte (pik'e-riiig-It), n. [Named after 
one A hydrous sulphate of alu- 

minium and inagiieHium, allied to the alums, 
occurring in fibrous nitiHses and as an efflores- 
cence. 

pleker-motioil (pik'er-md^slion), 91. Ill imivina, 
the system of pari.H in a loonV whicii have to do 
witli (ineratiiig Hit* sliiit tle, includiug the pick- 
er-stau and its coiiiieetioiis. 

plokoroont (pik-<)-ron'), u, Beoptmmmi. 

^Cker-staff (pik‘\')r-Ht4f), n. In wmvingt a bar 
pivoted at one end and moved automatically 
Dy the loom. Thu dlscoiiiuwictl end, colled thep/efter, 
strikes tlie shuttle with a sliarp blow, sending it across tlio 
warp ilrst in one dirccUuti and tlien in the other. 

plokersrt (pik'6r-i), II. [Also jntiditrff, pieeorie; 
< OF. pktmU} (= Sp.^9i<virt?fl), foraging, maraud- 
iug ( picoivr, forage, maraud), < Hp. piearOf a 
rogue: see /mvf re, /limroonL Ct jnakcer,"} The 
stealing of trifles; pilfering. 

For pMrerie ducked at the yards arme. and so discharged 
Thoiiioa Nosh. UatiuyVii Voyaffen, i. 2S3. 

picket^ (nik'et), n. [< OF. piquet, picquet, a 
little piekax, a peg, stake, F. piquet, a peg, 
stake, a tent-peg, a military picket, xdcniet ^a 

S ame at eards) (= )^p,piquvle = It. picehetto), 
iin. of piqm, etc., a pike: see 1. A 

pointetl post, stake, or bar, usually of woo<l. 
Hpeoiflcally — (a) A pointed atako used in military stock- 
oding. (b) A doul)]c-|Niliited stoke used as a defense against 
oovslry. (c) One iif n nunihur of Tertloal poliiiud liars or 
narrow Ixmrda forming Gie main part of a fence, id) A 
pointed stake useil in surveying to hold the chiiln In its 
place Ity passing through an end ring, (e) A pointed stoke 
used ill tethering a horse in onon cuuntiy where there are 
no trees or otlier objects to which to attach the line. 

2. Jfilit.: (a) A guard posted iu front of an 
army to give notice of tlie approacli of the eiio- 
csdled au oulljjfifif/ pirket. (b) A detachment 
of troops in n camp kept fully equipped and 
ready for immediate service iu case of an alarm 
or the approach of an enemy: callod an inlying 
picket, (c) A small detacliineiit of men sent 
out from a eamp or garrison to bring in such 
of the soldiers as have exceeded thtdr leave. 
Sec guard, post, etc. — 3. A body of men be- 
longing to a trades-union sfmt to watch and 
annoy men working in a shop not belonij^ing to 
the union, or itgainst which a strike is in pro- 
gress. — 4t, A game at cards. See piquet , — 6, 
A punishment which coiisiHis in inaKingthe of- 
fender stand with one foot on a pointed sLike. 
— 6. An elongated projectile pointed in front. 
The piiliit may lie conlciu, but is gonorally only conoidol, 
the iHilnt being made from the cyiiiidricuf body of the pro- 
jectile by oaw curves. 

incket^ (pik'et). fj. t [< jacket^, «.] 1. To 
fortify inth xiickots or pointed stakes ; also, to 
inelooe or fence wi1.h narrow pointed boards or 
polei*-— 2. To fasten to a picket or stake, os a 
none.— 3. To torture by compelling to stand 
with one foot on a pointed stake. — 4. To xdaee 
or post as a ^laiil of observation. See picket^, 
n,, 2 . — 6. To make into pickets. [Rare.] 

There Is a great deal uf ciichahtmeiit in a chestnut rail 
or pieMed pine lieards. Bmenmt, Vanning. 

picket^ (pik'et), w. [Perhaps < picket^, with 
ref. to the picked tail, which is long and demily 
forked, with two slim pointed feathers.] The 
temorsea-Bwallow. Alsopjcltie. [Local, £ng.] 
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pidut-clamp (plk^et-klamp), n, A device for 
holding pales while Uiey are being dressed to 
shape. K, U, Knight, 
pldutee (pik-e-liSO< Mpieotee. 

piciket-fence (pik'et-fensO; »• A fence formed 
of piokets or narrow vertical boards, often 
pointed, nailed at close intervals to cross-bars 
or rails supported by posts, into which they are 
often mortised. 

picket-guard (iiik'et-gkrd), n. MUit,, a guard 
of horse and foot kept in readiness in ease of 
alarm. 

picket-line (pik^)t-liu), n. 1. A position held 
by an advance-guard of men stationed at con- 
siderable intervals. — 2. A rope to which cav- 
alry and artillery horses are tied while being 
groomed. 

idcket-maclline (pik'et-raa-shen^), n, A ma- 
ciiitio for cutting out and* shaping pickets for 
fences. 

picket-pin ( pik'et-pin), ii. A long iron pin with 
a swivel link at the top, used i^Ui a rope or 
lariat for picketing horses, 
idcket-pqlnter (pik'et-poin^tdr), a. A machine 
for dresHiiig the ends of fence-pickets ; a picket- 
machine. 

picket-rope (pik'et-rdp), n. 1. Sameas^icAif^ 
lifut, 2. — 2. The ro{M! with which an animal is 
tethered to a picket-pin. 
pickettail (pik'et-t&l), n. The pintail duck, 
DaJila acuta, G, lYumbull, 1888. [Connecti- 
cut.] 

pi(^anltt (pik'f&lt),n. obj./rt«7<.] 

A faiiitiitider. 

pick-hairedt (pik'hSrd), a. Having thin, sparse 
hair. 

IHck-kttk^d fMuee, chins like witchiM', 

Hera uikI thura five bain whirowriiig in a etinior. 

MidtiUeton, Changeling, 11. 1. 

pidde (pik'i), n. Same as picket^, [Prov. 
Eng.] 

picking (pik'ing), n, [Verbal n. of pick^, r.] 

1. The act of one who picks, in any sense.— 

2. In stone^orking, same as dabbing, 1.— 3. 
The final dressing or finishing of woven fabrics 
by going over the surface arid removing burs 
and bleihishes by hand, or retouching the color 
with dye by means of a oamers-hair pencil.— 
4. pi. That which one can pick up or otT ; any- 
thing left to be picked or gleaned. 

(Vniimrad with the scanty yijeKhp 1 hod now and then 
houn Hiile to gloat) at Lowood, they (booksl seemed to offer 
an ohuiidaiit harvest of entertainment and information. 

CAofiotte Brcnk\ .fane Kyra^ xl. 

6. Pilfering; stealing; also, that which is ob- 
tained by petty pilfering; perquisites gotten 
by lueniis not strictly honest. 

Ilvir or no heir, Lawyer Jermyn has had his picking out 
of tlie estate. Qcurge JSMoC, Vdlx Holt, lot. 

6. Removing picks or defects in electrotype 
plates with the tools of an electrotyjie-finisher. 
— 7. pi. The pulverised shells of oysters, imod 
in making walks.— 8. A hard-burned brick, 
picking-peg (pik'ing-pog), n. In a hand-loom, 
the paH that directly drives the shuttle. It is 
usually operated by roeana of a cord, 
picking-stick (pik'iijg-stik), w. A picker-stafr, 
^ckle^ (pik'l), e.; pret. and pp. pickled, ppr. 
pickling, [< ME. *ptieelen, in vorbitl n. 

pykfilynge, oleanaiug, freq. of piken, ptkken, 
pick: uQGjdck^, Qt, pOcle'^,'] L tram, 1. To 
pick. Jamieson, 

Tile wron . , . 

Soditliily oiiins, and, hopping him before^ 

Into ills mouth he sklpi^ his teeth he iimra, 
deiiseth his iiolatc^ and his throat so lioklei. 

EgtvcEgr, tr. of Du Bortas. 

2. To glean. 

n. in tram, 1 . To oat sparingly or squeamish- 
ly; pick. — 2. To commit small thefU; pilfer. 
Janw'son, 

[Ohs. or prov. in all uses.! 
pickle^ (pik'l), H, l< 2 )icktei, e.] 1. A grain of 
com; any minute particle; a small quantity; 
a few. [Scotch.] 

She gl'es the herd npickU altib 
And twa red-oheekit applei. 

Affna Halloween. 

2. A hay-fork. HalUweU* [Prov. Ihig-] 
pickle^ (pik'l). 9». [< ME. re- 

flex picAd), also pigeU as D. pihel s MLG. ps- 
kel, picket, LG. pehel, pecked, pkdBel, bkkel, > G. 
pokel, bdkel, pickle, brine; origin uncertaiii. 
The Gael. Ir. pieil, pickle, is mm E.] 1. A 
solution of salt and water in which flesh, fish, 

, or other substance is preserved; brine. 

Thou ahalt be whimi'd with wire, and stew’d In brine, 
SmerUnglnUngi^ngirfaHr. dSak.. A. and C., IL (». 04 


pIcklc-HPcnn 

2. Vinegar, Bometimesimpregnatedwithspioos, 
in which vegetables, fish, oj^rs, etc., are pre- 
served.— 8. A thing preserved in piokle (in 
either of the above senses); speoifioaDy, a pil- 
led cucumber. 

A third sort of antlaoorbuUoki are celled eetdngentk ae 
oauera and nxiai of the oomnum pUdm prepered wtth 
vinegar. AiMlMeCAUinenta. 

4. In /oatidifip, a bath of dilate sulphuric acid, 
or, for brass, of dilute nitrio acid, to remove the 
sand and impurities from the auxfaoe. E. H. 
Knight, 

When removed from the pfeUe, the gilding hae the dnU 
ochre appearance, and most be aoratoh-bmahed. 

GOder’firmiiMdiP.M. 
6. A state or condition of difficulty or disorder; 
a disagreeable position ; a plight. [Golloq.] 
How oameat thou In Uiia pMdet 

Shttk., Tempests v. 1. ttl. 

I am now In a One piekie, 

B. Jvnstm, Tale of a Tnb, ilL 6. 
Bat they proceed till one drope downe dead drunks • • • 
And all the reet. In a aweet piMc brought, . . . 
lie downe beelde him. Tiwett R. T. 8.% p. 04 

6. A troublesome child. [Colloq.] 

Tnmmaa was apieUe— a perfect 'andfni, and was tocdi 
on by the butcher, and got nisaelf all dirtied over dread- 
ful. Uarper'a Mug., LXXVI. 140. 

To have a rod in plflkle for one, to have a beating, 
flogging, or Boolding Iu reserve for one. ICdlloq.] 
piedde*^ (pik'l), V, f.; pret. and pp. nioAM, ppr. 
piekUng, [Formerly tduojtkkel; = D. paibaAm as 
LG. jwkelen, (lickle; from the noun.] 1. To 
preserve in pickle or brine; treat with pickle; 
also, to preserve or put up with vinegar, etc.: as, 
to /litfibfa herring; to onions. — 2. To imbue 
highly with anything had: as, a pickled rogue. 
t/oAsaoft.— 8. To preitare, as an imitation, and 
sell as genuine; give an antique appearance to: 
said of copies or imitations of paintings by the 
old masters. Art Journal, — 4. To subject, as 
various hardware articles, to the action of cer- 
tain chemical agents in the process of mann- 
faoture. See pkkle^, n,, 4.— 5. To treat with 
brine or pickle, as nets, to keep tliera from rot- 


(pik'l), n. lAlao picle, pighUo, pightel, 

jdtle; origin obscure. Of. pingle,1 A small 
piece of land inclosed with a hedge ; an inclo- 
Bure; a close. 

pickle- 01 ired(pik']-kurd), a. Preserved in brine, 
as fish : distinguished from dry-salted or kench- 
cured, 

pickled (pik'ld), p. a. 1. Preserved in pickle. 
I could picdLallttle bitof ufolfediiilmon, with a nice lit- 
tle eprig of fennd and a sprinkling of white pupiier. 

bUkenM, Martin (.'hunlewit, xxv. 

2. Briny. [Rare.] 

My piekUd oyei did vent 

Full streams of briny tears, tears never Ui be spent 

Quarlec, Rniblemi, Iv. 12. 

8f. Roguish. 

His poor boy Jock was the most comical bastard— ho, 
ha, ho, ha, ha,— apAiHed dog ; 1 shall never forget him. 

Earquhur, Jtocrultiiig Offloer, v. 4. 
There is aietof meny drolls, whom the common people 
of all eoiinirles admire^ those dreuinforaneous wits whom 
every notion calls by the name of that dish of meat whioh 
Itloveslniet In Holland they ore termed pieUed herrings; 
in France Jean Potages; In Italy macaronlea; and in Great 
Britain Jack-puddinga. Addiaafi, Spectator, Ho. 47. 

4, Same as jTeckded, 

The bead [of the trout-fly] is of black silk or hair; the 
wings of a feather of a mallard, teaL or pfeHed hen’s wing. 

W, Laumm (ArbA Eng. Garner, L IM). 


pickle-lierrii^; (pik'l-h e^^i^ ),a^^ 


[ss D. peikeU 
dheHnk, pich- 


, ^ lering, a pickled herring, a 

merry-andrew, > G. pdkelhering, a pickled her- 
ring (cf. G. pieikelhering, merry-andrew, from 
the'B. word, which was carried to Germany by 
English comedians who played in that country 
in the 17th century) ; aspkffieS + herring,'\ 1. 
A pickled herring.— 2f. A merry-andrew; a 
aany; a buffoon. Compare second quotation 
under piekZcd, 3. 

pickier (plk'16r), n. One who pickles; spe- 
oiilcally, in the Jisheries, a man detailed to 
put the fish in 
piokle. 

laekle-worm 

(pik'l-wtom), n. 

The larva of a 
pyralid moth, 

FhaeeOwra aiG- 
daUs, of striking 
aspect, which 
lays its eggs on 
young cnenm- 
bers and other 
oueurbitaoeous 




ptaUe-womi 

plants. TlwI«m,oiilist«liliis.lMmlBtoth6 vMMte. 
to. otMiiiiig it Co rot TIm moili li found throognont 
Kortli and SouUi Ameiloi. 
plddodk (pik'lok), fi. 

1. An inntrament for picKing or opening a lock 
without the key; a pick. 8eeoutnnder/)ici(*i,4. 

Now. sir, In Choir abiencoi will we ftdl to onr fMfeMoohb 
enter the ohambor, aelie the jeweb, makean eaoape from 


FlorenoiL and we are made for erer. 

mid^(andafioMeiOk]^ v. & 

2. A person who picks looks; ospeoiallyi a thief 
who mee to enter doors by picking the looks. 

Any atatodepypherar, or poUtlo jileUocIrof the eoene. eo 
aolemnly rldlemoni ai to aearoh oat who waa meant by 
the ginger-bread woman. 

B. Jonmm, Bartholomew Fair, Ind. 

8. A superior selected wool. See the quotation. 

In the woollen trade ahort-ataple wool la aroarated Into 
qaaliUea, known, In deaoending aeriea from the Sneat to 
the ni<wt worthleML aa piddodk, piimo, choice, aunor, bead, 
aeooiid% abh, and nrera. BriL, XJav. 666. 

piekwiati (pik'mf^), ft. : pi. piektnen f-meu). A 
workman who uses or is provided with a pick. 
Urc, Diet., IV. 631. 

plek-mattook (pik'mat'ok), n, A mattock hav- 
ing a pointed pick at one end of the head, and 
at the other a blade set orosswise to the handle. 
Bee cut under picAoj;. 

pickmaw (plk'mA), », [Formerly ppkmaw; 
aitpar. < pirn (uneertaiii) + isam, var. of 

blaoK-headed or laughing gull of Europe, 
Chroicocepkalus ridibundwt. Also pickmirfi^ pteic- 
aea, 

pidk-me-W (pik' mo-up), ». A stimulating 
drink, [fflaiig.] 

pickmire (pik^ir), ft. BameiMpitikmaw. [Rox- 
burgh.] 

pick-murk (pik'm^rk), a. Dark us pitch. 
fSeotch.] 

picknicktt ft. An obsolete fonn of picnic, 
^dk-0Ver (pik'd'ver), n. In weavinfff a thread 
running loose across the cloth, or detache<l from 
the surface of the fabric. A. Barlow t Weaving, 
p. 316. 

idckpack, adv. Bee pickapack, 

^d^enuyt (plk'penM), f». [< picki, r., + ohj. 

^M^.] A miser; a skindini; asharper. Ihr, 

pic^po^t (pik'pok^et), n. [< pick\ v., + ohj, 
pocket. Of. 1?, pickpocket, from the E.] 1 . One 
who picks pockets ; one who steals, or makes a 
practice of stealing, from the pockets of otliers. 
— 2. A plant, chioily the shepherd’s-purse : so 
called from its impoverishing the soil. Also 
pickpurso. 

pick-pointed (pik'poin^ted), a Having one of 
its points like Uiat of a pickax : said of a ham- 
mer or an ax used as a tool or wet^n. 
pickpime (pik'pdrs), n, [< MFupikepHrn, pifke- 
parse; <piek^, r., + obj. purse,] 1. One who 
steals tho purse or from the purse of anotiicr. 

The jittKipifrf and eek the pale drcxle. 

Chaueer, Knight'a Tale, 1. 1140. 

Down with Chiiit’i cruM, up with puivatoiy 

/wifitiMT, Sennmi of me Plough. 

I think ho !■ not a piek-purae nor a liorae-Btealor. 

Shak,, As you Uko II, IIL 4. 24. 

2. Same as piekpock-et, 2. 
pjckQTUirrelt (pik'kwor^el), fi. [< pick^, v., + 
obj. guarreli^ A quarrelsome person; one 
re^y to pick quarrels. 

lliere Bhall bo men that love themielveB, covetotu. 
high-minded, proud, railera, diiohedloiit to father and 
mother, unthankful, ungodly, churliHh, promlw-hreakeni, 
aoonBeri^ or pidtgumrala, 

Tyndate, Ana to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1860X p. 106. 

pick-rake (pik^rak), n, A small rake, with teeth 
wide apart, used in the oyster-fislieries in gath- 
ering outers from the b^s. [Massachusetts. ] 
pickrellt. n. An obsolete form of pickerel, 
pickiea (pik's^, ft. [Origin ohs<ture. Cf. ptek- 
rmw, pismire,] Same as pudumaw. 

Pickeome (pik^sum), a. [< pick‘d, V., + -sfifNc.] 
Oivent-o picking and choosing; ehoioe; select. 
[Golloq.] 


V, Bemnt, Fifty Yeam Agob p. IStt 

7^*8 paint. See paint. 
picksytf ft. An obsolete spoiling of jdxjf, 
picktamy (pUc^tttr-ni), ». [Also inetamic ; ef . 
piMe, picket^, and ftrm.] The tem, Btema hi- 
^ndo, Montagu. 

ptekthanfcf (^'fhangk), n. r<p<rki,F.,+ obj. 
thank."] One who picks a thank (see under jptek, 
p.) ; an officious fellow who does what he is not 
Mked to do, for the sake of gaining favor; a 
parasite; a flatterer: a toady; also, a talebear- 
er; a bukybody. Also usea adjectively. 
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A pBok of pM^tAsfli9• wars the root, 

Whleh oamo fSlM wttnon for to bear. 

amteatpne (Arber^a Rug. Oamor, i,m, 
Which oft the ear greatnew needi iiiiiit hear, 

By BmUlim nMNUkifikr and base newemongen. 

ShtUt,, 1 Men. IV., lit a 26. 
Wherennto were Joined also the bard qieeohee uf her 
piektkanke favourlla who to ourry favell epared not, etc. 

KneOat. Elat Turin, p. KK 
Be deaf unto the raggeitiona of tale-bearers, oalnmiila- 
ton. piek4Mank or malevolent ddators. 

Sir T, Brosm^ Christ Mor., I. 20. 
pidrtliankf (pik'thangk). V. t. [< pickihtink, .] 
To obtain by the motnoas of a picktlmnk. 

It had lieen a more probable story to have said he did 
It iopiektkank an oppoHunlty of getting more money. 

Boger Norik, Sxamen, p. 27S. (Dasiu.) 

pidetoeth (pik'tcth), fi.; pi. piektooths, im- 
properly pickteeth. [< piek\ r,, + obj. Umth.] 
If. An instrument for picking or cleaning the 
teeth ; a toothpick. 

What a neat case of piek-btotha he carries aliont him 
still ! B. Jonmni, Every Man out of his Hiinitiur, iv. 1. 
A curious parke pal’d round with piek4eatk, 

itaudolj^^a Antp^M, il. a (UuilittaU,) 

2. An unibolUfcroiiK plant, Ammi Visnatja, of 
southern Eumpe : so called from the use intide 
in Spaifi of th<« rays of the main umbel, 
pick-np (pik'up), a. Composed of such things 
or fragments as an^ iin mediately available, or 
can be got togetlier; “scratch": as, a pick-up 
dinner. [Slang.] 

Pickwick (pik'wik), it. [< pirid, v., + obj. 
wick^.] A poiiiU^d instriirooiit for picking up 
the wick of an old-fashionml oil-lamp. 
Pickwickiaxi (pik-wik'i-^pi), a. [< Pickwick 
(see def.) + -tV/a.] liftlating to or rosonibling 
Mr. Pickwick, tbolicio of Dickens’s “Pickwick 
Papers.’’ —piainrldkian ssnse, s merely tisshnioal or 
constnictivo sense : a phrase derived from a well-known 
scene In Dickens's novel (see the Unit quotation). 

The chatiman felt it his itit)ioratjve duty to demand of 
tlic lionouraldc gutitieman wliether he had useii the ex- 

K ression that had Just escapt^d him in a common sonso. 

Ir. Blotion had no hesitaiioti In saying ttiat he hail not - - 
he had usu<l tiie wonl in its IHekuiakUtn aenae. (Heir, 
hear.) DiAtana, lick wick Kapers, i. 

rnitarianism and I'nlverBidlsin call theinadvea the 
church ill an altogether Piekwiekutn atnae of tho word, or 
with proteiiaiuiiH so affable as bi offend nolxidy. 

il. Javmt, Sul>ii. and Hhad., p. IPO. 

picle, n, A variant of pickle^, Mhisheu. 
picnic (pik'nik), n. [Formerly and more prop. 
iHcknicic (> P. picnic, trif/tmiii/uc (before 1740) 
as <4. picknick ss Hw’. ftCcknick ( 178H) as Dan. pik- 
kenik, a picnic) : a riming name of popular ori- 
gin, appar.< wiVA'A, r.,+ * for *^knick or knack 

in knickknack, nieknack, a iriilc*, but also ay^lcnic. 
As in many other riming tiaincs, the clemetiiH 
are used without pnudsibn, but the lit. senso is 
appar. picking or nibbling of bits,’ a siiatcdi, 
simok (cf. snatch, snack, iii this sense, as related 
tx) snatch, v.).] Formerly, an entertainment in 
which every partakiT contributed his share to 
tho general tu>>l(» ; now, tin entertainment or 
pleasure-party the members of which carry pro- 
visions with them on an excursion, as from a 
city to some )>lace in the country: also used 
adjectively: as, n picnic party; picnic biscuits 
(a kind of small sweet biscuits), 
idcilic (pik'nik), v. t.; pret. and pit. picnicked, 
ppr. pUmickiwj. [< picnic, «.] To attend a 
pfeuie party; take part in a picnic meal: as, 
we nitmicked in the woods, 
plmdcker (pik'iiik-(^r), n. One who takes part 
in a picnic. 

picnid (pik'nid), n, Kiimo as mcnidinm, 
piiffioll^^ometer ( pik ' Tio-ln-drom'o-t(T), n . [< 
pienoimeter) + hgdnmrlcr,] A combination 
of the picTiomoier and I lie hydrome1.er. E, H. 
Knight, 

picnometer, ». An erroiuMms spelling of pyc- 
nometer, 

PicnonotllB, a* Pycnonotus, 

PiCOidea (oi-koi'd^-e), n. pi, [NL., < Pirns + 
-oUtem,] A suprfamily of birds, including the 
families Picidie. Indicateridm, Megaltmidee, 
KhamphasUdm, Galbulidm, and Bucconida*, or 
the woodpeckers, indicators, barbets, toucans, 
j^amars, and puff-birds. 

I ttC Oldccttg (pi*Koi'de-us). a. Pertaining to the 
ISeoidcm, 

PiCOlllCS^ (pi-koi'd6x), II. [NL. (Ijac^^ft^de, 
IMl), < Picas + -aides,] A genus of Picidx 
lackt^ the first toe, haring but one behind and 
two in front, but in other respects agreeing 
withJPMXM proper; the three-toed woodj^kers. 
There are eevenu raecle^ of EaroM. Asia, and North 
Amerioa. epotted with black and whiteL the male with 
red on toe head, as the Earqpeati P, tridoMua and the 
American P, amiariBaam or khrauiua. Another common 
American sperice Is the blaok-beoked three-toed wood- 
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nwker, P. araUaua. Also called Tridaeiyta, Aptemm 
Pipodea, and IHnnpivm. 

Piooideg^ (pi-koi'dds), n, pi, [NIj., < Piens + 
-aides (pi. ). j lii Blyth’s system of elassifieatioii 
(184U), a series of his Zygodaetyli, consisting of 
tho woodpm^kers, honey-guides, barl>etB, and 
the tmieaiiR, tounu*ous, and colics, tlie first three 
of these being groiqietl as Cnneirostres, the last 
three as J^nrostres, 

picot (i>e-k 6 '), w. [< F. jHcot. a pearl, purl, 
I IF. /nmt, puptot, pirtfuai, a point, dim. of pic, 
a |>oint: seo pike',] 1 . A small loop form- 
ing part of an omn mental edging, but laiger 
than tho pearl and thicker, consisting of at hreail 
upon which other thread has lK*en wound, or to 
wliich small stit^dics or knots have lH*eii added. 
— 2. Tho front or outer edge of a flounce or 
iKirtler, as^ of In ce. Compn re fooii ng, 1 1 . 
picotee (pik-p-te'), »#. fFonnerly alH 07 «>A*ff/f*e, 
piqnctfc: saiil to lie < F. pirotie, named after 
ricot, Baron de la Peyrouso (I744-181H), a 
French botanist.] One of a group of florists’ 
varieties of the carnation, linviiig petals with 
a white or yellow gi'ouiid, marked at tln^ outer 
margin only with red or other color. InoUlor 
usMia* the plveteo had u white groiinil. sjiottod or dusted 
with the secotidury cohv. A1 m> colleil piaUrr pink. See 
ranioMbn, ami out under Bianihua, 
picotite (pik'o-tit), n, [Named after Pivot, Bar- 
on lie la Feyfouse (see pit^dee),] A variety of 
spinel containing 7 or 8 per cent, of chi'omium 
sesquioxid. Him> spinel. 

picot-ribbon(pe'k 6 'rib^qn), Ribbon having 
a pearl-edge or a sort of fringe of loops made 
by the projecting tlirciailM of the w'eft. 
piCOttfl (pi-ko-tiiO, a. [F. picofi\ < picot: see 
pirot,] 1. In her., H|MH*kled and s)>otted. — 2, 
Furnished with jiicots: as, a yuVo/fe ground of 
lace. 

piCQPat, n‘ and r. An obsolete siielling of pit/ne^. 
Bp. Parker. 

piCQnerert, n. See pickccrcr. 
piCQnett, n. Hoc int/m t, 2. 
piCQUfl-WOrk ()»c-Ka'w 6 rk), n. Decoration by 
means of dots or slight deiirtmsioiiH. (k>m)iare 
pounced work, xmdcrjnmnced, 
plcra (pik'ril), n. [LL., a mi^dicine made of 
aloes, < Hr. Vuttor. Cf. hiero-picra,] A 

powder of aloes with c.anella, <‘onq)OHed of four 
pari.H of aloes to one part of caiiella. It is used 
as a cathiiiiic. 

nermna (pik ro'njp, n. [NL. (Lindley, 1849), 
< Hr. mspoi', bitter.] A geiiiis of polyiietaloiiB 
trees of the order Siwaridnwe/c and trifio HHma- 
rniteiv, characterized liy it s four or five stamens 
without hairs, four or five petals not incri'as- 
iiig ill size, a four- or five-lo 1 >ed disk, and soli- 
t ary seeds without albumen. Tin? :i Bpectes are iia- 
tivus of tro))ic:il Aiiicricii. Tliry rcHi'inhlo the alloiitus- 
truu in habit, l>ciiriiig nltenintu i>lniinti> Iuhvvh. iiiid uymose 
pnnicliis of fcreciilHli flowiTH, foilowiMl by Hiiiiill ilni|tes rc- 
MvinblltiK iHfas. Their winhI is whitish or yellow, and ex- 
tremely bitter. Sec Wtfer-irwicf, 2, bitter oak (under aahl\ 
ami qtutmn. 

Picramnia (pik-ram'ni-|l), n. [Nli. (Swurt.z, 
1797), < CJr. 7 r/*ys/f, bittiT, + IkifnHtr, shrub.] A 
genus of shrubs and trees, of the onler Sinta- 
rtdntv^.'M*, type of tlie tribi' Pitrrnmnicw, charac- 
terized by carixtls witli two or more ovules, and 
ditiHfiouH flowers with from tlmM* to five sta- 
meiiH opposite ns many linear petals, 'nioreare 
about 20 RI)eoio^ tiativen of troiiiml Aiiivrica. Tliw hrar 
nltenintu pliiimic luavuH. hihI riiihII gruun or reddish flow- 
urs ill uliistcrH forinfiig long Hbnider ditaqiing niuemuts 
followed hy two-oclled friiftH rcmniiblfiig olivus. They arc; 
known aB bitter wood, and /*. Aolidreiiia. the Miiucies most 
nsoil iiicdlciiially, as raartiro mnorgn bark (whii:]i sue, iiii- 
dur barkH), hImo maearfeMhv, wajtieddtter, old-womon’a- 
tdtter, ami Tmhlkmtryin'n-haah. 

PicramnieSB (pik-rani-nFcVe), n. pi. [NTj. (Ben- 
tham and Hooker, 1862), < Picramnia + -cae,] A 
tribe of plants of the onler Sitnarnhaefisp, distin- 
giiished by the eiitin^ ovary of from two to five 
cells. It itududes 1 1 genera of tropical trees or 
shnibs, of whicli Picramnia (the type) is the 
ehief. 

pienrate (pik'rat ), «. ( < picric + -fttt^l,] A salt 

of picric acid. 

picurated (pik'ra-ted ), a. [< pirrutc + -ed^,] In 
pyrotccJndcs, mixed with a oicrate as in a com- 
position for a whistling rocket, 
incric (pik'rik), a, [< Or. iriKpdc, bitter, + -ic.] 
Same as carlta::otic..^'Pierle aaid, an acid which ia 
used as a dye on ailk and wool, but more ofiuii In conjiino- 
tlon with r^her colors as a mndifler of shades than aa an 
unmixed dye. AlaocallMle 6 ri/iful> 7 Aeiiefrf. Umi carbatBOUe, 
PicXlB (liiK'ris), n. (NL. (Liiiiueus, 1737), < L. 
jHcris,< Or. wtspic, a bitter herb,< wtspde, bitter.] 
A genus of composite plants, of the tribe Cicho- 
riacete and siibtribe ifrejddeK, distinguished hy 
its plumose pappus. There are about 26 a)icciea, In 
Bnrope, northern Africa, and tanporate regioiia of Aala; 
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one. /*. hitraeioideB, the Ocrniaii bUtfrlcraui^ li alio widely 
dUfui^ thruiighuiit the northern heniiflpheru. All are 
erect, hranchliitr, brieily, hikI niiiffh, with many alternate 
coarsely cut or eiitirif loaves niiu hrl|rht-yellow flowers, 
Hevurul HiKuios are ciiltfvaUtil for the flowers. /*. eektoidsn 
(often culled HelininiJiia) is tlie Hiitlsh wayulde weed m- 
ianfftus, so culled from the sliaiio of its leaves. 

idcrite (i»ik'rit ), «. [< (*r. TTiKpdfjf bitttir, + -ffess.] 
A iiiirnn prnnoHcd for one of the many varieties 
of olivin-rocK, in ri'pird to whose uomeuelatiire 
litlioloffisi M iiro far from in ac<*ord. uumbel 
used tho term fKUmipkrUe to desUriiatc a rook occurring 
lit tho Fiohtclgcblrge, which, aa tic believed, ooiislated 
originally of oliviri, with more or less of enstatlte. diupalde^ 
aii^te, and inugiietlte— at preNent, however, almost en- 
tirely altcrcil to Honteiiilne sndchlorlto. Roseiihuschoon- 
Bldors tho tHiliuoitlcrlte of Cliiinl>c] to be an ollvin-dialiase 
destitute or a fcldspathio eonstltuont. Hoe peridaltiU. 

picrocaxmlne (jiik-ro-kllr'inin), n. [< Or. wt- 
biitor, + K. vannim^'j In hisloLf a stain 
made from cHrmiiie and \tiv.Tio. acid. 

Picrodendron(pik-r(M]en'dron), n. [;NL.(Plaii- 
chon, 1K4(1), < niKpo^, bitter, + tree.] A 

guiiiiH of ])uly)|etalouH trees, of the order Sitna^ 
rubacei^ tribe Viera mnune, characterized by 
the solitary pistillate and amentaceous stainf- 
iiate dowers, the ovary with two pendulous 
ovules in each of the two cells, and ilie fniit a 
one-celied one-seeded drmie. The only siioolos, i*. 
Ju^ntt Is a native of the West Indies, a small and eiceed- 
Ingly bitter tree, wltli altouiuto loaves of three leaflet^ 
known as Jamaica walnut (which see, under walnut). 

plcrolite (pik'i'o-lit), w. [< (Jr. niKftttt'f bitter, + 
stone.] A fibrous or columnar variety of 
serpentine. 

plcromerite (pik-rorn'(|-rii), w. [< Or. 
bitter, + part, + A hydnius siil- 

pbate of inaJurtieHiuin luid |ioiaHSiuinj obtained in 
monooliuic crystals and in erystalliin^ <‘ruHiH at 
the salt-miiioH of Ktassfiirt in Prussia. 

idcropliyll (pik'ro-lil), II, [< M(ir. 
witli bitter huives, < (ir. Tr/s/xii:, bitter, + 
leaf.] A massive, foliated or fibrous, fjcnuuiisli- 
icray iniiH^ral from Hula in Sweden. It is an 
altered iwroxeiie. 

picrophyllite (pik-rfi-fil'it), u, [< piorophyll + 
j Same as jHcrophyll. 

picrOBmino (pik-ros'inin), n, [< Or. wncmic* bit- 
ter, + <»dor, + -#wf>2.] A rnineral oceiir- 
ritiff in fibrous iriassivi* forms, having a bitter 
argillaceous odor when moistened, it is ossun- 
Uidiy aliydrous silicate of iiiiignealuiii, and Is found in tho 
iroii-iniiio of Riigtilslicrg, near Vrcsaiilti; in llohonilo. 

picrotoxic (pik-ro-tok'sik), a, [< jnerotax-in 
+ -<o.] Of or di*rived from picrotoxin; liav- 
irig ])icroioxin as the base: as, pierottixic acid. 

picrotozin.picrotoxiiie(i»ik-i'o-tok'sin), fr. [< 

Gr. 7r£«/[Kif, bitter, + ])ojsoTJ (see tojrie)^ 

+ -</»**.] A bitter poisonoiis principle which ex- 
ists ill tne seeds of AiiamirUi (-oceuluft {A. paiii^ 
eiUaia)f from which it is exiructod by the action 
of wat.er and alcohol, it ciystolliies in amall white 
needles or columns, and dissolves in water and aloohoL 
It acta aa an intoxicating imtaon. 

Pict^ (pikt), u, [= F. Vietv ss It. Vieti, Pitti (pi.), 
< LL. iHeU (AS. PihiaH, VmhUiH, pi., > Ho. Vvehi, 
Pvaphtf etc.), the Piets (appar. so named from 
their practice of tattooing ilieinselves), pi. of L. 
tHcAufif pp. of pill If ore, paint: see picture, paint; 
but the name (LL. Pieti, etc.) may be an accom. 
of a native name.] One of a nice of people, of 
disputed origin, wlio formerly inhabited a part 
of the Iliglilauds of Scotland and other regions. 
Their language was Celtic. Tho IMcts and Scots were united 
in one kingdom about the reign of Kenneth liooulpine (in 
the middle of the ninth centuiy). 

With Arts and Anns shall Biilalii tainely end, 
Which nakiMl tSetii so bravely could defend? 

Stcfle, (Jrief A-la-Mode, Epil. 

Plots* honaes. Bee burhioH houm, under hecM,t$. 

pict^ (pikt), r. t, A dialeclal (Scotch) form of 
piek^ far %ntch*^, 

Yellpfbf her fa ship] well, and spare her not 

Sir Patrick Spena (ChildVEaUadi^ 111. 841). 

PictiBh (pik'tish), a, [< IHct^ + -isAt.] Of or 

S ' ling to the l*ict>8. 

apn (pik'tu-grftf), fi. 
r, + (.ir. yp&ipav, write ^ 
symbol or sign, or a record or writing composed 
of such inctorial signs: as, i\\<d piotographn ot 
the Nortu American Indians. 

A lam, vertical, soft nick on which ptetograpliM are attll 
to be OMmed, although nearly obliterated. 

Setenee, XI. 288. 

pictographic (pik-to-graf'ik), a, [< pictogra- 
ph-n + -f'r.] Of or pertaining to pictography, 
or tiie use of pietograiihs or pictorial signs in 
reconliiig events or expressing thought; of the 
nature of or composed of jiictographs : as, pic^ 
taifraphic inanuserifitH. 

pictography (pik-tog*i^fi), n. r< L. victor, a 
painter, + Gr. ypa^tv, write.] riotonal writ- 
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ing; the use of picture-symbols in recording 
ovontB or ideas. 

Piotor (pik'tgr), n. [NL., < L. pietor, a painter, 
< pingere, pp. pUstus, paint: see piotwro,'i An 
abbreviated form of JSquuleua pictoriH (which 
see, under EquulcuH), 

pictmal (pik-to^ri-ai), a, [aa li,pittorio, pin^ 
tario, < LL. jActorins, < L. ptetar, a painter: see 
JHctorJ} 1. Of or pertaining to pictures or the 
making of them ; relating to painting, drawing, 
etc.: as, tho pictorial art. — 2. Expressed or 
dopict-ed in pictures; of the nature of a picture 
or of pictures; consisting of pictures or of pic- 
tured symbols: us, jiictorial illustrationB: pic^ 
torial writing.— 8. Illustrated by or containing 
pictures or drawi ngs : os, pictorial publications ; 
a picPtrial hi story. 

pictorially (pik-to'ri-al-i ), adv. In the manner 
of a picture; as reg^s pictures; with or by 
moans of pioturcH oi* illustrations, 
pictoric, pictorical (plk-tcr'ik, -i-k^), a, [= 
Bp. ^Hetdrieo = 1 1. jrittorieo; < Jj.pietor, a painter 
(see lector), + Ac, -io-al.] Same as pieioriaL 
[Kare.] 

pictnra (]iik-tu'rii), fi. [L., painting, picture: 
sec pieluri , ] In Hool., tho pattern of coloration ; 
the inode or style of coloring of an animal. 
Pielura diAfers fmin edonUion In noting the dispisdtion 
and effect of coloring, nut the color itaelL 

plctnrable ( pik'tfKiifhl), a. [< picture + -u Ate.] 
Callable of being pictured or painted. Cole- 
ridge, 

plctnral (])ik^tti-ral), a. and n, [< picture + -a2.] 

1. a, Reluting to' or represented by pictures. 
Fotrign Quarterly Rev, 

II.f w.- A picture. 

Tho Bcoond rowme, whoae wait 
Were iHiinted faire with memorable gestee 
Of fiuiiouB Wissrds, and with ptelimiw 
Of MugistrateiL of courta, of trlbunala. 

Spencer, F. (^, 11, lx. R8. 

picture (r»i k't^), w. [< 'M.E,pyeturt}, < OP. jAciure, 
also jmnluriit^ 'Y* ]>einture (witli n due to orig. 
inf.) = Sp. Pg. jAntwra xs It. fAUura, viniura, < 
L. pictura, the art> of painting, a pointing, <ptii- 
y/m?, fut. part, picturuo, paint, s Hkt. 
adorn. Prom L. jnngere are also ult. E» paint, 
depict, PicUtr, pictorial, etc., piffment, pimcnlo, 
jAni, etc.] If. Tho ait or work of a painter; 
)iai]iting. 

IHclurr. is the Invontlon of Heaven ; the most ancient 
mid most ii-kln to Nature. It la it srif a ailent Work, And 
always of one and tlio same Habit; Yet it doth so enter 
and iieiictratc tlic tninoat atfection (being done by an ex- 
cellent Arllfleer) aa aometlmea it overoomea the Power of 
Hjieech and Oratory. B, Jtnvnn, Discoveries. 

Mr. Uleniwell was allowed of Lely to have had a very 
good Judgment in the art of ptefurs, but his porfonnaiicea 
were not equal to hla okllL Rnucr North. 

2. A iNiinting intended to exhibit the image of 
any iwrsoTi, scene, object, etc., in the natural 
cofoi*s, and with a more or less close approxi- 
mation U) Uie a])pcarance of reality ; especially, 
sucli a iiainting having sufficient merit to rank 
as a work of aft. 

Tlmt only should be corndderod a pUtura In which the 
spirit, not the materials, observe, but the animating 
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aplrit. not tlie materials, observo, but tne animaung emo- 
tiou of ninny such atudleiL is (xiiioeiitrated, and exhibited 
by tliu aid of long atudieu, painfully uhoien fonuiL ideal- 
ised in the right sense of the word. Muaki:i, 

8. Tlence, any i^semblance or representation 
l•xecut■ed on a surface, as a sketch or drawing, 
or a photograph. 

Tlie buildings tliey (the Bomansi most used to mske 
were whHch for Cities, Calsles roauseways] in high wayes, 
Bridges oner Kiiiera, founteinea artiflouuly made, atatuea, 
or greate jAdurea uuer gates. 

Guevara, Lettan (tr. by HeDowe^ 1577X P> 14. 

4. An image; a reprosentaiion as in tho ima- 
gination. 

Pieturea and shaiios are but aecondaiy objocti. Boeim. 
My eyes make pieturaa when they are abut 

CnUridga, Day Dream. 

But still she hoard him, still bis pietura form'd 
And grew between her and the motnred wall. 

Tannyaim, Iianoelot and Elaine. 

6. Anv actual scene, group, oomliinatlon, or 
play of colors, etc., considered as supplying the 
elements or as a suitable subject of a ijidiiting: 
as, the children at plav formra a pretty picture, 
— 6. A vivid or graphic representation or de- 
scription in words. 

A complete pietura and Oenettoal History of the Han 
and his splrltaal Endeavour lies before you. 

Cariyla, Sertor Beseiios, L 11. 

7. In entom,, a colored pattern on a white or 
clear surface : generally used in describing the 
wings of HywenopUra, IHptera, and Neuroptera, 
Hee^cfwru.-~])lastotodplotare. SeedtoMt— BaiBl- 
ptotnre. see eossn.-- Plans of the ptotaie. Same as 
jwrnssIsBS steiw (wnioh steu under jwiWMeliaijk 


pMura (pik^). r. t,; pret. and pp. fietured, 
ppe, picturing. t< jneiure, n.} l.Tooepietor 
represent piotorialJy. 

Your death has eyes in 's bead then; I have not seen 
him aopkturad. Skat,, Qunbellne, v. 4. 18&. 

2. Toform amental image or picture of ; spread 
out before the mind’s eye as in a picture. 

DopteCttivltinniymind. Sjpanaor. 

Vsther Mslaohl Brennan, P. P. of Osnigaholt was what 
I had often pMund to myself as the been Ideal of his 
eesto. Xeesr, Hairy Loneqaer, vL 

3. To depict or describe in words; give a pic- . 
tore or vivid description of. 

Tho snimsted strain of Pindar, where virtue Upieturad 
In the successful strife of an athlete at the Isthmian 
games. Sumner, Oiatioiia I. I4a 

picture-board (pik'^-bonl), n, A deceptive 
)}ainting of any object or figure on a shaped 
plank, such as a fierce d(« in a garden, a bird 
on a balcony, or a poroemin bowl on a book- 
case. This conceit perhaps orlginsted in Holland, hut 
was prevalent In other oonntriea of Europe in the elgh- 
teonCh oentuiy. 

picsture-book (pik'^r-bilk), n, A book of pic- 
tures; also, a book illustrated with pictures. 

To gle good lawful coin for ballante and pieiura-kooka, 
Seotl, St Buuan'a Wdl, vL 
The devU's plofenre-bookB. 'Bee book, 
pictured (pik'turd), a, [< picture + -cd^.] In 
entom,, having a definite pictura or colored pat- 
tern: said of the wings of insects, 
picture-frame ^be more or 

loss ornameutaTbonier put around a picture to 
protect it and to isolate it, by sejiarating it 
from other pictures, the decoration of the wall, 
etc. 

picture-gallery (pik*tur-(;aPe-ri),fi. Agallery, 
apartment, or building in which pictures are 
hung up or exhibited. 

pictlure^nB (pik'tur-lenz), u. A large double- 
convex long of very long foitus, mounted in a 
frame, and used for examining pictures hung 
on a wall. 

picture-molding (pik*tgr-m6Kding), n. A mold- 
ed strip of wood, ofteii gilded or coloro<], se- 
cured to an interior wall near the ceiling to al- 
low of the convenient hanging of pictures by 
moans of hooks, which fit over one of the mem- 
bers of the molding. Oonijiare jActure-rod, 
picture-mOBaie n. A name 

given to Boman mosaic and to mosaic imitated 
from it, especially that of the imperial factory 
at Bt. Petersburg, which derived its processes 
and methods from tho lioman. 
picture-nail (pik'tqr-nal), n. A form of nail 
the shank of whiefi can bo driven into a wall 
without tho (more or loss oniameiital]) head, 
which is afterward screwed on or slid into its 
place. 

pictUl^plana (]iik*t^-pian), n, Bamo neper- 
Hpeotive plane (which sec, imder j 76 T«p;cfiec). 
pictnrert (pik'tftp-dr), n, {< picture + -cri.] A 
painter. 

ZeuxlAthoouriouajafulMiisr, painted a boy holding a dloh 
full of grapea in hlsband, done so lively that the birda, 
being deceived, flew to peck the grapea. 

Pufisr, Holy State, HI. xlH | la 

pictnre-rod (pik^^r-rod), n. A rod attacbeil 
horizontally to a wall near the coiling as a sup- 
port for pictures. Braaa tubing was mncli uaed for 
this purpoae ; but the picture-rod hia been hugely super- 
aeded hy the picture-molding, 
pictnr^ue (plk-M-reskO* a, [ss ¥,pittore8qHe, 

< Itpittoreaco lssEp,pintoreiico a= Pg,pittore8CO, 
jAntureseo), < a picture, painting: see 

picture,"] 1, Picture-like: possessing notably 
original and pleasing qualities such as would 
be effective in a picture ; forming or fitted to 
form an interesting or striking picture, as a 
mountain waterfall, or a pine-covered headland, 
or a gay costume amid appropriate surround- 
iugs. The worddoes iiotlmply thepreaeneeof fhehigta- 
est beauty or of sublimity —qualiUei which belong to a 
more devated idane. 

Pieturaapu prmierly means what is done in the style 
and with the spirit of a painter; and it was thus, if I am 
not much mistaken, that the word was commonly em- 
ployed when it was first adqptod in Em^d. 

DfsSwaH, Pliflos. Essays, L ft. 

We all know what we mean by the word pUturaagua as 
applied to real objecta: fbr ezampla we all conelder that 
afeudal castle or abbey, when It mui become an Ivied rain. 
Is a pkturaiqua ol^eot. Enaya, Brtt,, VII. 4ftC. 

Measured by its hostility to our modern notions of oon- 
venienoe, Chester is probMily the moUt piduraajua dty in 
the world. Hinifg Jamaa, Jr., Trans. Bketones, p. If. 

He (the traveler] will miss . . . thepMiNifsgiii costumes 
to wUob be has heoome used further eouth. 

M. JL JWrw n MW H Venlos, p. ftB 
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8, Strikingly mphio or vivid; abounding or 
diversiiled with a&iking and vivid imagery: ae, 
j^turugu/o language. 

The epithet jiMwimomi . . . meeniUuiUa«plilcal power 
hy wlUoli Boetwaod Bioquenoe prodnoe effeotaon the mliKl 
•iwagoiu to thoae of a picture. 

P. Afiooft, Phlloe. Raaiya L 6. 

Where he [Dryden] li imagliudlTe, It li in that lower 
■enae which the porertj of our language^ for want of a 
better word, ooinpela ua to call pieetragu#. 

JjouftU, Among my Bodka, lat aer., p. 64. 

pletlireBq.liely (pik-iti-rOBk'li), adv. In a pio- 
tureaque manner. 

jj^ctareagnenesB (pik-Jg-reBk'nes), «. The 
oharaeter of being picturesone. 
ptotnre-writillg (pik'S\)r-r!ning), n. 1. The 
uae of piotnroB or of pictured repreaentations 
in recording evonta or expreaaing ideaa; pic- 
tography: aa, the jneture^writing of tho North 
Amencau Indiana. 

There waa a period when art and writing were not di- 
Torced aa they are at preaont, but ao blended into one 
that we oan beat expreaa the union by aooh a compound 
aa Piehin^wriHng. C, T. NBWtont Art and Arohasol., p. 9. 

2. A writing or inscription consiating of pic- 
tures or pictorial signs. 

plcnl, pecnl (pik'ul), n. [Malay.] A weight 
in UBO in China and the East generally, contain- 
ing 100 kin or catties, and equal to about 133i^ 
pounds avoirdupois. By tho Chinese it is called 
ton. 

picalo (pik'ul), n. [< NL. *jpioHlu8, dim. of L. 
pUmSf a woodpecker: see Ptcna.] A pioulet. 
plcnlet (pik'u-let), n. [< pieule + -et.l Any 
one of the small soft-taiied woodpeckers of 
the subfamily JHcumninsBt family Pieidte, of the 
genera JPicumnuH, Vivia, Sonia, and Verreauxio, 
Bee out under IHeumnua. 
picnlule (pik'u-lul), M. [< pUiuU + A bird 
of the family *DcndroeolapHd«, 

Pti mwinlnaa (pik-um-n!'nd), n. pi, p^L. (G. B. 
Gray, 1840), < Picumnun + -fna?.] A subfamily 
of Picidas, tyniOed by the genus Picumnun, and 
Gharaoterizen by the soft non-soansorial tail; 
the piculos, piciilets, or pygmy woodpeckers. 
It im mull gronp of amall wooupcckem of a low or gen- 
endiiod tyiic, intiiibitlnff tropical regions of iNitb homi- 
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^wse ntns^iqi) for the generic group of whi<A fte great 


UCL I can piddle hero 
luttoti, round the year. 


npheros, as South America, the Bast Indies, and Africa. 
The spooles have genenmy few toei^ |ok^l is 


I pairs aa in 

the true wcKidpeckora, biit the Boat Indian genua Sonia 
has only thivo. Also i^ieumnifto, as a suparatu family. 

PicnnmilB (pi-kum'nus), n. [NL. (Temniinck), 

< \j, IHeumms, 
a deity of the 
Roinaiis, a i>er- 
sonifloation of 
the woodpeck- 
er, < 2dcwi, a 
woodpecker: 
seoPictts.] Tlio 
typical genus 
of PUrnmnifUB, 
formerly con- 
terminous with 
the subfamily, 
now usually re- 
stricted to the 
American spe- 
cies, as P. le- 
jHdotua, all of 
which have four toes. Also called Pieulus, Aa- 
toranraa, and Mieroeolapiea. 

PICOB (rd'koa), n. [NIi.,< L. pieua, a woodpeck- 
er, poTuai» < pingere (y |ric), paint, in allusion 
to uie paintea or spotted appearance of tho 
bird. Ci. Pica, pie'^.] ALinneangouusofwood- 
— '"era, formerly ooextensiyo 'mth the family 


woodpecker of Europe, PGm imNrtiui; is the type^ 
omorwisv called DryoeopoM (see out under Dryoetmua); w 
for a laige aerim of silver neolea, ipciitod with black and 
white, anoh as P. and P. minor of Europe, snd tho 
hairy and downy woodpeckers of America, P. vUUmu and 
P, pubtnotnim 

pid^ (pid'l), V, t. ; pret. and pp. piddled, ppr. 
piddling, [A var. oipittk, the vamtion being 
duo perhaps to association with peddle, Gf. 
mdmng, var. of iriddltog.] 1. To deal in tri- 
nes; spend time m a trining way or about tri- 
fling or unimportant matters; attend to trivial 
oonceriis, or to tho amall pans rather than to 
the main ; trifle. 

She plays and sings too, dances and discourses. 
Comes very near esssya, a pretty poet, 

Begins to piddle with philosophy. 

pideker, V^wiihout Honey, L 2. 

Sf. To pick at table; eat squeamishly or with- 
out axipotito. Steifi, 

Content with llUli 

On broooli and mui.^ , _ 

Pope, Iniit of Horace, II. li. 137. 

8. To make water; urinate: a childish word, 
piddler (pid'li^r), M. l< piddle + -or^.] 1. One 
who iiidoles ; a men* triflor or good-for-nothing. 
Cat, You arc guoil at the sport. 

CaL Wh*s 17 apkidler, sir. 

maeeinyer. Great Duke of Bloronee, Iv. 2. 

2. A scitieamish oaU^r. 

piddling (piddling), p. a. 1. Trifling. AJsoperi- 
dling. 

Mine geese, and some three laiks for piddUng meat. 

Middleton, Mayor of Queenhoroiigh, v. 1. 
Let children, when tliey versify, slick here 
And there Uiesi! pitldliHg wonis for want of matter. 
Poets write inasculiiio nuinliurs. 

Shiiiey, Lcure In a Maie, it 2. 
Tho igiiohlo Ilucsturagc (»r pkUiitg Tithes. 

Miituu, Itefurmatlon hi Bng., iL 

2t. Bixueamish; difilcult to ploase, especially 
in eating. 

ApiddUng reailer . . . tnlght object to almost all Uie 
rhymes of the above (iiioiatlon. OaldmitM, Oritlolsms. 

piddock (pi(Pok), M. [Origin obscure.] Amol- 
Jusk of the genus Pholas or family PholadidaB; 
est>eoia11y, a name of those Hpecies which art; 
found in British waters, useu rarely for focsl 
but mtich for bait, as P. daciylua; a pholad. 




Pies are sometimes ma<lo without the under 
thin layer of pastry. See pudding, tart, and 
turnova'. 

Kukes and here knaiies criedoii "hotejmsi^ hotel 

G(nn 1 guos and grys go we dyne, gowo 

Piere Plavnnon {0, 1. 226. 

Mincing of moat in piee savetli the grinding of tlie teeth. 

Bacon. 

End now the white loafe and the pya. 

And lot all sitoiis with (liristmas dye. 

Herrick, rjion ihuidleiuasso Day. 

And then ihi‘ru were niiple jhc» niid peach tMCrs and pump- 
kin piee ; besides slices of liniii and sniokea Iwtof. 

irciny, Sketch-IUsik. p. 440. 

The pie is an English Institution, which, planted on 
American soil, forthwith ran ruinimntaiid Imrstfortli Into 
an untold variety of genera and speclea. 

li. H, SUnvc, Gldtowii, p. 342. 

2. A mound or pit for keeping potatoes, lialli- 
wvU; dam'moH, [Prov. Eng. aii<l Bi-otch.] — 3. 
A compoHt-hcim. [Prov. Eng. J - a finger in the 
pie. neojinger,- JUnoedpie. 8eeiiO»fW-/^f. pforigord 

pie, a pie flavored with truffleH, wliicli are inosl abundant- 
w found in P^rigurd, Kraiiue.- To eat humble pie. Sih) 

ple*-^ (pi), n, [Also pun; < ME. pie, jtyv, < OP. 
(and F.) jno = Bp. rg. pvga s= It. /mvi, < L. 
jtica, a magpie ; perha|>H, like a wooil- 

peckttr (sen Pieus), so called in nlhisioii to its 
spotted appearance, < pingerv pic), paint: 
set* iHcturc, Otherwise, jierhapH boUi may be 
derived, with loss of orig. initial s, from the 
root of tqtvinrc, see: sett npg. To the same 
source as in this view, is referred E. 

npeight, a wood]>iM^ki!r. Ilonee, in comp., tnag- 
pte.J 1. A mag]>Le. 

The ihef, the chough, and ck tliu Jaiigolynge pye. 

Chaucer, Parlhuiiontof Fowls, L 34r». 
They being all coltish and full of ragery, 

And full of gurgoti ss is a fleckun pye, 

IT. Cortiprigld, Tlie Ordinary, U. 2. 

Honeo — 2. Home siniiJiir or ndated birti; any 
plod bird; with a qualifying tenn : as, tin* smoky 
pie, pHihnrhiuuH mono; the wandering of 
India, Temnurnn (or IhindrovitUi) vagahundua; 
the river- 7 >«?, or tiipper, (HneluH at/uaiuma; tho 
long-tailed or titirioiiHe, rmea; the 
murdering pie, tir grtnit gray shrike, Umiua exeu- 
biUtr; the soit-juV, or oyKt.cu‘-t.*atcher ; the Bcoul- 
ton pewit or ;de (see ixudor pnvit); eUt.— 8t. 
Figuratively, a prating gossip or tattler. 
Dretlnlua it clere was In the wyndo 
Of every pie, and every letie game. 

Chaueer, Trolluis ill. 527. 


Tlic iiiiiiihur and hurdnusa of tliu Itolca called the Jf*la. 
Bftok qf CtmmonJhrayer {Kng,), Coiiuerning tliu Hcrvioc of 

I the Church. 

2. An index; a regiHiiTj a list: as, a jne of 
sheriiTs in the reign <»f tliMiry VIII.— By cook 
Mid plat, a niincud and inlxud oath, conaisilng of lui ad- 
juration of tlie Dully (under a comiiitml name) and the old 
He surviue-iMJok. 


PIculet (/VrwMWMJ fy/u/pftts). 


PiUilticfch (Pkaias in their iiules. 

It has a long ovate shell with a narroweil tongue-like ex- 
tension in front, and tlie entire siirfacc marked with longi- 
tudinal and conoeiiiric grooves and ridges, and radiating 
rows of sharp splnea. Tlie beaks are antoHor and cover- 
dtlei * 


th callosities, llic piddock Is capable of perforating 
ift rookJL into which it burrows. It is a common 
itant of European soai^ and In winter Is frequently 
i by tho cold when left exposed by low tide. It is 



pu 

Giestsr SpoctiNl Weed|weksr {Pieue imofeep 


ed with callosities, llic piddock is capable of perforating 
tho soft rocr 
Inhabitant 

kfllod by t . , 

edible^ and Is sought for by digging it out of the day or 
shale. After being removed from tho water for a day or 
ao, tho animal changes tsilor, and is said to shine like a 
riow-worm. Also calhsi data, dactyl, and long oyater. See 
Pkdlae, and cut under aecemfry. 
pidet, a. An obsoloti^ Hpelliug of jHed, 
^dgeont, n. An obsolete form of pigetm, 
pidgto (pij'in), n. [A ChiiioHc corruption of E. 
tofrincss.l BusinesH; affair; thing. [Pidgin- 
EiiglisliJ 

Fidgin-Z^lidl (pij'in-iM'gUsh), n. [AIho 
JHgeon-Englith; ipUlfiin + Au art l- 

flclal dialect or jaigoii of corrupted English, 
with a few CliineHc, Portagueso, and Malay 
words, arranged ac4*.ording to tho Chinese idiom, 
used by ChiTiesc and foreigners for colloquial 
convenience in tlioir business transactions and 
other dealings in the treaty ports of China and 
elsewhere in the China seas; the lingua franca 
of the ports of China and the Far East. 
ptol(pl),fi. [Formerly also pyc /< ME. pfo, pye, 
< Ir. pighe as Gael, ftlghe, a pie; cf. Ir. pithan, 
Gael, ^hmnn, a xiie.] 1. A dish consisting 
of a tnin layer of pastry filled with a prepa- 
ration of meat, fish, fowl, fruit, or vegetables, 
seasoned, generally covered with a thicker lay- 
er of pastry, and baked: as, beefsteak pte; oys- 
terpM/ ohiekenpie; pumpkinpto; custard^. 


Boman Catholic n 
Ifo eudr a»ui pie, air, you Hhall iiutawuy to-night 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 1. 1. 

pie^i n, and v. Bee piL 

(Tii), n, [< Maraibi paH, a fourth, i. e. a 
fourtli part of an aiina.] 1. The Hiuallost An- 
glo-Indian cop|»er coin, equal to one tliinl of a 
i>ice, or one twelfth of an aiuia— about one 
fourth of a United Btati^s cent . — 2. Formerly, a 
coin equal to one fourth of au anna. 



Otmsnc. Revcrhc. 

Pic of in tile Hrltah Mui«uiii. ( SUe uf the oiiKinal.) 

piebald (pi'hald), a, [Formerly also pycbald, 
idehaWd; < pie^ + hald, Cf, F. pie, piebald, 
and see pM.] 1. Having spots or imtchos of 
white and black or other color; party-colored; 
Xded : as, a piebald horse. 

Tlio fiery TuriiiiB flew liefcire tliu rent; 

A pye-ball'd Blued uf lliraciaii BtraJii ho preM’d. 

^ Dryden, Atneld, Ix. 

A gold and Bcarlut chariot drawn by bIx piAtald licirMHfi. 

Mre. Oaekett, Sylvlu'B Ixivenii, xHI. 

Hence— 2. Mixed; hetenigeiieoiis ; monin^]. 
piece (pcs), tt. [Early mod. E. also neeee ; ^ ME. 
peee, piece, < OF. piece, F. pirn as lT.p 0 Mra,peMr 



as ^i^,pUm^ptidazo s Vg. 
mt It. pezm,pc 3 co, < ML. also (aitOTOF.) 

pcekif a piecv ; origin obHcure. Gf . ML. itediea^ 
a piece of in*oiiiid, anpar. < L. pM (pcd^) aa £. 
foot'] 1. A relatively email portion in bulk or 
extent forming a pirt of the whole in which it 
is or was iiicludea; a part; bit; morsel: as, a 
piece of bn^ud or of chalk; a piece of ground; a 
piece of biHtory ; a piece of one’s mind. 

llti alle iiakiid hatli a fnl Bcharp Knjrf In hla bond, and he 
Guttetlio a gret peee til hla Kleache and oastethe It In the 
facse lit hlH A'dolo. Miyvuge hla OryaottnML recommendyiwe 
him to hla Ood. mtuuMu§t Tnveli, p. 177. 

Ihoro la auroly Hpuum of divinity In na 

Sir T. Browne, BelIgto Medici, II. 11. 
But they relate thia pieef of hiatory of a water about a 
nillu tuiliu aoutli'Weatof Bctbleheni. 

Poeoeke, Oeacrlptloii of the Kait, II. L 4a 
ril sic ye apiece of ailviou— bend wed to the Madeira 
at dinner, fur here yell get little o’t after. 

Jf. It, Bamm^e Scottiah Life and Character, IL 

2, A separate bit; n fnigment: as, to fall to 
pwcee; to break, tear, out, or dash to pieces. 
Many a aclieriu auheld achouered al tqiweaa. 

WiUiam i^Palenw (E. £. iTlhX t 3411. 
The herte began to awelle wlth*ynne Ida oheite, 

S<Ni Bore atreyned for aiiKuyaahe A for peyne 
That alle Ui pede almtMte lit to-breate. 

PolUieal Poeme, eta (od. VumivallX p. sa 
If they fall, tliey daah thoiiiaelvea top4MM. 

Shall., Bich. 111., 1. S. SOa 

8. A Rpooimeii, instance, example, or sort : as, 
a piece of iin]»udeuco ; a piece of carelessness. 
Otbea, aa If they would rend heaven in annder, . . . 
File from hla mouth, that piece of blasphomle. 

Timeil WhUOe (K. E. T. H.X p. 24. 
lUd you. I aay again, In all thIa progreaa, 

Ever dlmtover auch a pieee of beauty, 
EveraorareaoreaturuY FTMeSar, Valentlnlati, 1. 1. 

0, 'twaaaptfaea 
Of pity and duty unexampled. 

Pofd, LuveFa Melancholy, v. 1. 

4. A separate article; a thing: as, b, xHece of 
2 > 1 ate. 

Dumb aa a aeiiator. and, aa a prieat, 

A pfeea of uiere ohurcli-fumiture at beat 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 426. 

(а) A coin : ai^ epiece of elght(8ee phrase below) ; a four- 
penny pieee. 

Meer, What la % a hundred poundY 

Bee, Na tli' liarpy now atanda on a hundred pieeee. 

B. Joneon, IMl la an Aaa, 111. 1. 
When a piece of silver is named In tlie Pentateuch, It aig- 
nlAoa a aloiu ; if it be named in the prophetiL^lt aigiiiflea a 
pound ; If In the other wiitliiga of (lie Old Testaiiieiit, it 
olgnlilea a talent Jer. TaiSor, Works (ed. 18S6X L 2Da 
Hairy Fieldliig . . . was in iiowiaepartlcular in accept- 
ing a few pieces from the purses of hla rich friends, and 
bore down upon more than one of them . . . for a dinner 
or a guinea. Thackeray, English Humourists. 

(б) A camion or gun ; a flroanu : aa, hia piece waa not 
luailed; afowling-pm. « 

He hath great pifira of ordnance, and mighty kings and 
eiuperora, to shoot agaliiat God’s iieople. 

LaHrner, Mlac. Sd. 
Somotiinea wo put a new signifloatioii to an old word, 
aa when we call a pieee a Gun. Selden, Table-Talk, p. C6w 
(et) A building ; a coaUa 

Yet atill ho bet and Inmnat uppon the dora 
And thuiidrud atrokea thereon so hideonalla 
That all the peeee he ahaked from the Sore. 

Spenaer, F. Q., V. IL 21. 

(dt) A ahip; a veaaoL 

The wondred Aiga which in venturous jMees 
Firat tlirough theEuxlne seas bore all theaowrof Oreeoa 
Speiwer, P. Q., IL xll. 44. 
(a) A dlatiiiot artistic or literary production ; a aeparaie 
aiiiele, poem, drama, painting, statue, or other artistic or 
literary work : as, a piece of music ; to speak a pieee ; a 
finely painted pieee. 

I iKNineth to Edmund Paiton, my sone, a standing peee 
white covered, with a garleek heed U]ion the ktioppe, and 
a gat peee covered with an unIcoma 

PaetoH LeUen, 111. 286. 
Aa I am a gentleman and a revdler. I'll make a pieee at 
poetry, aid absolve alL witliln tliese five days. 

H. Jonaon, Poetaster, Itt. 1. 

1 aupnoae one sha’nt be able to get in, for on the first 
night of a new piece they always fill the lumse with orders 
to support it. Sheridan, The Critic, L !• 

This gentleman [Mr. Eeynoldsl . • . painted a pfsos of 
mo, Lacy ly ndon, and our little Bryan, which was greatly 
admired at the exhibition. Thackeray, Barry lyndon, xvlL 
^ A lunch ; a snack. [Prov. or oolloq.] 

6. A distiuct job or operation taken separately ; 
the amount of work done or to be done at any 
one time : as, to work by the jnecc; to do piece- 
work. — 6. A definite and continuous quanti^; 
a definite length, as of some textile fabric 
livored bv a manufacturer to the trade ; a whole 
wob of cloth or a wliole roll of wall-paper: as, 
goods sold only by the 
lace. 
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Aa In littte patCwns torn fipom a wb^ jNte 

tdlyonwhataUliiin. JMinii, Lattsra U. 

7. In brewing, a quantity of grain ^ped and 
spread out at one time to make malt. Also 
called >toor. 

There can he no doubt that it is of importance to the 
maltoter that the law allows him to njurinkl^atw m 
Vhepirceeon the floor. Bneye. S6a 

8. A plot of ground; a lot; afi^d; a clearing. 

The fire took in the woods down back of our house: It 
went through Aunt Uolphy’s pieee, and so down to the 
Horse Sheds. S. Judd, MarfHOt, IL UX 

0. An individual; a person: now used only 
contoinptuousl^, and commonly of women: as, 
she is a bold pwce. 

St John Is called in p 684 Jof the Conor Mundl] **a wel 
godd peee,** (Jlij^nt, Old and Middle English, p 664. 

She 's but a sallow, flreckled-faoe pieee when she Is at the 
best Chapman, Monaleur IPOlivis v. 1. 


lutBkplm 
1 went andjgg^a moednlgo 


Qo Is another manner ot^eee than you think for: but 
nineteen yean old, and yet he is taller than either of yon 
by the head. A Joneon^ Bartholomew Fair, L L 

10. In chess, checkers, etc., one of the men with 
which the game is played; specifically, in chess, 
one of the superior men, as distinguished from 
a pawn. — Ilf. A cup or drinking-vessel: also 
used indefinitely for a cask or barrel of wine, 
as the equivalent of the French pihcc, which has 
different values in different parts of France. 

Home, Launoe, and strike a fresh pises of wine. 

Pleteher, Monslenr Tliomas, v. 10. 

12. In bookbinding, a tablet of leather which 
fills a panel on the back of a book.— 18. In 
whaling, sjiocifieallv, a section or chunk of blub- 
ber, more fully calM IdankeUpiece (which sec, 
below). — 14. In of»tofii.,anvdoftnitely hardened 
or cltitinizod iiart of the integument, esTiecially 
of the abdomen, thorax, or head: tocimically 
called a sclerite. Two pieces may be movable on each 
other or frea united with a inture between or perfectly 
coDiista so that even the suture is obliterated, and the 
pieces can be distinguished by their position only.— A 
piece OL a bit of; something of; one who is (a doer of 
sumotliiiig) to some extent. 

If yon are a pieee qf a farrier, aa every gooil groom ought 
to ba gut sack, brandy, or strong lieer to rub your horses 
beds every night. Sw(p, DirecUoiis to Servants. 

At all pleoest, at all points. Jkwiee. 

The image of a man at Arraea on horsebaoke, armed at 
aU peecee, with a laniice fu his hand. 

UoUand, it, of Camden, p 780. 

Aztsofapleoe. Seeoaiii.— Btndlng-pieca SeeWtul- 


8. To repair by the use of pieces of the same 
materia], or without the addition of new ma- 
terial, as by bringing the nnwom parts to the 
place where the most wear is ; hence, to make 
good the defects of; strengthen; reinforce. 

It te thonght the Frendi KingwUl j^him up ai 
with new Beomlta. IfpissU Letten, L I?. 

8. To unite or reunite (that which has been 
broken or separated) ; make one again ; join or 
rejoin, as one thing to another, or as friends who 
have fallen out. 

//mu. I heard they were out. 

Bee, But tbqy arc pieeed, and pnt together again. 

B, Joneon, Magnetlck Lwly, IIL 1. 

Gwendolen . . . had conceived aprojeot . • . to place 
her mother and alstere with horaw In (Bfendene again, 
and, aa the aald, jrfaw back her life on to that time when 
they firat wont toera Oeorye BHoft, Daniel Deronda^ Ixv. 

To pk&eo ontb to form, cnlaige^ or complete by adding 
piece to pleoa 

Td those of weaker merits ho Imparts a larger portloiib 
and pieeeeout the defect of one by the excess cf theother. 

Sir T, Browne, Rellglo MedlcL L 18. 

Though his grove eras city-planted, and scant of the fo- 
liage of the forest, there was Fancy to pieee out for him 
... far other grovea. Foreter, Goldsmith, UL 39. 

To ^ pieces or patchea; put 

1 have known 

Twenty anoh breacheapissMl qp and made whole 
Without a bum of noisa 

B. Joneon, Magnetick Lady, Iv. 2. 

He tolla ns Uiat he began this History "about the year 
108a and so pieeed up at times of leisure afterward.** 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 444, note. 

n. intrans. 1. To unite by coalescence of 
parts; be gathered as parts into a whole. 

The cunning Priest changed hit Copy, and ohoae now 
Plantagenet to be the Hiibiect hia Pupill should person- 
ate, because . . . ltp4Med bettor, and followed moreoloae 
and handaomdy upon the bmit of Plantagenots escapa 
Bacon, Tllst Hen. Vn., p 28. 

Tbuao things which have loiig gone together aitv aa It 
were^ confederate with themselves ; whereas new thlim 
piece not so well. Baeon, Imiovatlons (ed. 1887). 

2. To eat a ** piece”; oat between meals, as 
a child. [Oolloq., U. S.] 


tnj^.—Blaimt^pisOi, u atrip OTtecUon of blubber cut piOCO-lwrokor (ws'bro'k^r), ». A peracm who 
fniiii a whale in a a^ral direction, and mJaed l»y means of buys shreds and I'emnants of woolen cloth from 


the cuttlng-tackla As the blubber is iinwounil or stripped 
from the animal It is called a blankel-pieee, and after being 
cut in sections and lowered into tlic Dlubuer-room it still 


tailors, to sell again for use in mending, patch- 
ing, etc. Simmonds. 


uub lu awiiiiiiw «uu luwcrvu luw miu uiuiiuvr-niuiu ib i>uii j j n > ^ x .. -i 

roialns the name; but when subdivide for mincing it is piOCOa (post), p. it, Bepairedj strengthened, or 
known as a haree-pUee, which in its turn becomes a hook completed by the adding or joining of pieces. 

bookbinding, thorn bindings are said to be pieeed In 

' ‘ pamls upon which the title 


orhibte, and when me oil hoa been extracted the residuum 
Is known assMwp— BobstsT; oluuraotoirlBtic, eta, pieoe. 
Hue the qualifying words.— DOOldlums pieces. Bme aa 


which the spaoe between the i 

Is to be stamped is oovored with colored leather usually 
of a dillerent ctflor from the covering of the hook. 

pibcede resistance (piasd6ra-ze8-tofis'). [F., 

lit. Apiece of resistance,’ i. o. substantial pieoe: 
see piece, de^, resistance.] The most important ' 
piece or feature; the show piece; the main 
event or inoidont in any round or series, as 
the most forcible article in a magazine, the 
principal exhibition or performance in a show 
or tlieatrical eiitertoinment, or the most sub- 

v» wvMvr, ••• stantial dish in a dinner, 

bearing the numona 8, and of the value of 8 reals. The v 

oominerclal sign for" dollar "(i) Is supposed to have refer- did), a. ^ed in the piece . md 

ence to this eight, the vertical atrokea representing the of doth dyed after weaving, US distinguished 
niiarsof UercidM, which w^ formerly stiwpt^ on some from that made of wool dyed before weaving, 
dollars. According to another account, the sign Is do- « tJ All Irinda 

Tho- tb« City b. then u fnll, yet <lnrfi« thi. beet of «' lengOw Buitable for retaU a^eby the uanal 
Bustness Ibereisno hiring of an ordinary Slave under a linear measure, as calicoes, shirtings, shoet- 
Pieee (f Biyht a day. Jkttnpier, Voyage^ L 179. ings, mulls, jaconets, and long cloths. 

A Note of his Hand to pay me SOpieeee^Eiqhl for it at pic^leW (l^s'les), a. [< piece + -less.] Not 
Brasil ; . . . he offer'd me also 6 xjMSf ]^ht more for made of pieces ; consisting of something entire 
myBoyXury. bq/te* ^binson Crusoa or contiimous. 


deciduous ewqn (which soa under dscAftieuNX— Eoshl* 
piece. SeeeassD.— Vhoeofapieqe. Seo/oeel.- Kog- 
glng-pieoes. See piece, us If of the same 

ple(;e or whole ; of the same nature oonstitution, or dispo- 
sltiiin ; of the same aort : generally fallowed by wUh. 

As to the mechanism and scenery, ovary thing, indeed, 
was uiiifortii, and qf a pieee. Steele, Spectator, No. 14. 

The episodes Intorspersod in this strange story were of 
a pieee with the main plot. Macaulay, IllsL Eng., vli. 

Piece of oambrla or Frenhh lawn, formerly u 
ells.— Piece of elglltL the Spanish peso durethanl dollar) 


■atlsflkotion piece, the formal oertlftcato given by one 
receiving payment of a morteue or judgment, certifying 

_ bUc efiioer In 


In those poor types of God (round olrolea)ao 
Bellglon'itypeit the pf s e rf ss i centres flow, 

And are in au the lines which all ways ga 

Bonne, To the Coonteaa of Bedford. 


that It has been paid, and anthoriilim the pnbl 

charge of the record to note upon the record that It has 
been satisfied.— TO out tO paitoSfi. Bee euL— TO IlTO 

ono a ptooe of one’s mlnfi, to pnmonnoe an qplnion pieoe-liflHOr (pSs'lik^or), n. In brewing, a part 

o* a wbiob, befng of a higher or lower 
mmtMy, or Implying eomjd^twrqitw^ temperature than another part, but havingthe 

I”*— •'“•’""sassrfasisftsa .a., .o., ,»» .». 

BhedoabledunanlmaginaryfliffatMtaiAqdiyzUSmlih, temperature without altering its 

andloni^togtw torn pibmqf tor inM. Stiengt^ , ^ r i i i 

H. B. Stowe, Oldteim, p. 19a pleoel^ In pieces; piecemeal. 

**"■"* AskUk^ 

Tbi.wm>«worfc.in.,llk..caBDtngfti.iKlriil|L ' extend, or complete by the addition ptooamMd (p^«l),«to. [Earlym^B. also 

Into thiMune^te with It. ^ of a peee or pieees: ae, to pieee a garment or a peeeeme<iIe,<Mi!.peoeMe(e/ <pMee+ .Meal,aa 

Amt. oml PI,, King Mid No Kins, It. s, onrtain. in dngMMoi^ /oeMieal, eto.] 1. By pieeaa; 



bit brltiti little b/little; gndaaUjr : often pleo- 

fc^atfodly by jrfaawigar. 

Brine bet »t weri^ Body, I nu famed fa write ty 
fttmmmh unA htmk off alinott every honr. 

MHUm, Am. to 8aliiia8iii% Pref., p. 6. 

Wiion wo may oopnenlentty Tttora matter In one eiitler 
ipeaoh or propodfloti, and wlU rather dolt tieewmeate and 

/•yUenSm, Arte of Eng. Poealefp. m 

Which little plota I thonght they eonld not otherwiae 
tow bat hy patting In the oome to puce^MeaU into the 
earth with their flngera. Cbipot, OrudJUei, I. 8». 

Pittmml they win thia acre ilrat Uien Uiat ; 

Olean on, and gather up the whole oatate. 

P€p§, Hatirea of Donna;, IL 01. 

All WM in min. • . . The raolta lienuuUi yawned : the 
roof above waa falling piaeameof . 

ItongfeUmfff Ilyperiuii, it 0. 
2t. In piecos; m or into bitn or fraj^inefitH. 

Which (lifting high) ho atrook hia helm fall where hla 
plume did atand. 

On which itpiee$-MiaU brake, and feU from hia nnliapny 
hande. Chapman^ Iliad, uf. 

Down goea the top at onoo ; the Greeka beneath 
Are puoB’metd tom, or pounded into death. 

Dryden, ^eld, JJ. 

piaoemeal (pes'mdl), a, r< puimnval, or/v.] 
Fragmental; disconneeted. 

It appeara that thia edition (of Shakaperel waa printed 
(at leaat partly) from no better copies than the pronipter'a 
book, or pted-msal parts written out for the UHe of the 
aetora. Pvpe^ Pref. to Shakespeare. 

piecemeaJedt (i^s'meld), o. [< piecemeal + 
Divided into siufui pieces. Cotgrave. 

pieoe-niold (pes'mdld), fi. Ill brome-casUng, a 
mold made up of separate pieces wliioh arc At- 
ted together one after another upon the model, 
and beaten with a wooden inallet to make the 
whole close and solid: between the pieces some 
IKiwder, such asbrick-dnst, is introduced to pre* 
vent adhesion. 

pibce montde (pi&s m6h-ta'), [F., a mounted 
piece: pidec, piece; mont^t pp. of monter^ 
mount: see mounts \ 1. A fancy dish, such as 
a sala^ prepared for the adornment of the la- 
ble.~2. By extension, a decorative piece for 
the table, made of pasto^ sugai*, or the like, not 
necessarily eatable or intended to be eaten; 
sometimes, a cake or jelly crowned by such a 
structure; a set piece. 

pieoen (pe'sn), v. t. [< piece + To ex- 

tend by adding a part or parts. [Colloq.] 

The bnlldlng |aii art-gallery 1, not designed from tlie flrat 
in Its entirety, has been pieeemd and oiilaiged from time 
toUroe. ^OisecvneA Ceniicrp, XXII. saa 

pieoener (pfis'iier), n. [< pieeen + -crS.] A 
piecer. Bee the quotation. 

The olUldren whose duty it la to walk backward and 
forwanl before the reels on wlilch the cotton, silk, or 
worsted la wound, for the punKwe of joining the threads 
when they break, are called pfecera or pieeenen. 

mn. Trdlnpe, Michael Armstrong, vlli. (Daafea.) 

s'ning), }}. [Verbal u. of pieeen^ 


p.] In textile manitf.f same as jneduff, 
ptMe-patdiedt (pSB'paeht), a, ratebud up. 

There la no manly wisdom, nor no safety. 

In leaning to this league, this pieee^patokt friendship. 

FUtchtr (and othtn\ Bloody Brother, U. 1. 

piffoar (pe'sdr), n, [< piece + -crl.] One who 
or that which pieces or patches; a boy or girl 
employed in a spinning-factory to join broken 
threads. 

piece-work (pAs'w(srk), n. Work done and paid 
for by measure of quantity, or by previous es- 
timate aud amemeut, in contradistinction to 
work done and paid for by measure of time, 
piece-worker (pes'w6r*'k6r), u. One who does 
piece-work ; one who works by the piece or job. 
J^edllg (pd'siug), n. [Verbal u. of pieeCf p.] 1. 
The act of mending by the addition or joining 
of a piece. Speciflcally— >2. In textile manuf, 
the joining of the ends of laps, slivers, yams, or 
threads to make continuous lengths or to repair 
breaks. Also pieoemng, 
pled, (pid), a. [Formerly also pyed, pide^ pyde; 
< plea + -cd3. Cf. F. jHe, piebam.] Party-col- 
ored; variegated with spots of different colors; 
Spomd. The word is now used ehiefly to note enirails 
ere marked with large spots of differant colors. 
AweUad la uaed whM the spots are tmalL This dlstino- 
Uonuvas not formerly obeenred, and in some oaeesptof la 
In good use to express dlvenity of oolors In omsU pattern. 

TblMptdd eemeleon, this beast multitude. 

Jtoft'f JOondnbm, ilL 4. 

Daisies pM and vidleU blue, L. L., v. 2. 904. 

1 met a fool I' the woods (they said she dwrit here), 

Xualongpisdooet FIMetor, Pilgrim, Tv. 8. 

Guests 

bMve to thy table aud to thy feasts : 

Who daab thee with iwds llatoSlas. 

Hepmoi, Dialogue^ Iv. 
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There were milk-white peaeooka white and pgsd phoM- 
ants, bantams, and furbemw fowls from the East Indies, 
and t(m.knot hens from KomburB. 

J. XsMdh, Social Life In Beign of Quton Anne, 1 09. 

Pied brant RameMAafiigutotoBfif(wbl<diiea^u^er 



plor 

a stone stair. It is intended to rest upon the 
upper armle of the next lower step. [Scotch.] 
piend-rafter (pend'rtf^tdr), ti. Same os angle- 
rafter. [Scotch.] 

pif^i V. i. An obsolete spelling of pevtA. 
pieplant (pPplant), N. Uarden-rhutiarD, Hheum 
Rkaponticam : so named from its use for pies. 

Uisjp< 0 -ji(anfc(thti liest in towu^ oompuleoiy monoatlo^ 
blanched under horrels, each in his little hermitage, a 
vegetable < Hirtusu. Loireff , Cambridge Thirty Y ears Ago. 
Wild ple-plaat, in i^tah and (California, ffutiuv Agnisno- 
MptUvM, with acid stem and leaves, used as a pie-plant. Bee 
eanaigre. 



Pled or Lalirador thick ( ( ItihrathriHsV 

mole of which is plMl with black and white. It has be- 
come extremely run? of late years, and is sunposod to be 
approaching exiltictlon. It formerly ranged extenilvely 
along the Atlantic coast of the United Btates.— Pled flndll. 
Sec ji ncAi Pled graUina, the magpie-lark of Auatralla, 
Grtulina pieata. -ned homUll, AiUknuoeera tnalaba^ 
Hon, H bird of the family Dueerofid#.— Pled Uniflsher. 
Bee Kng/Zstor.— Pled seal the monk-seal, Monaehut albi- 
tamter. -Pled wagtalli^otoeiffa fugutofr.— Pled Wid- 
geon. Same aa gatganei/. - Pied wolf, a pied variety of 
Ctanfr oeeidmUUiti, the cumniuii Amerloan wolf, 
pied-billed (phVbild)^ a. Havi ng a pied bill : as, 
the pied-billed dabehiek, Podilgmhm pwlicem. 
pied-fort (pya-fdr0« S. [F. (a technical tenn 
of the French mint), lit. ^strong foot*: lded,< 
li. pee (]ied-)f fo<i t ; /orf, < L. /offw, strong.] in 
itwmt/f., a pattern for a proposed coin, struck on 
a flw or uliiuk of greater thickness tiiaii the 
ordinary coins. The Unm la ospeoially apidled to 
French pattern pieces, atich us those atruck during tlie 
seveiituuiith century. 

Piedmonteae (iied-mcm-tcs' or -tez'), a. and ii. 

f ss P. PUnmitaw: as Piedmont (It. Piemmte)^ < 
i. Piedmont.] 1. a. 1. Of orjicr- 

taiiiing to IMedinont, a region in northwestern 
Itoly, nordering on Switzerland aud France. 
In the modern kingdom of Italy, Piedmont is a 
compartimciito, containing the provinces of Tu- 
rin, Alessandria, Novara, and Cuneo.— 2. By 
extension, pertaining to any n^gion situated at 
or near the foot of mountains; as, the Pied- 
montese districts of Virginia, North Carolina, 
etc. 

n.n. A native or an inhabii iuit of Piedmont, 
piedmontita (ped'roon-lit), n, [< Piedmont + 
-ite'K'] A mineral closf^ly related in form aud 
oompositioiL to epidote,bnt containing mauga- 


It is of a reddisli-brown color, and 
St. Marcel in Piedmont. 
piedneSB (pid'nes), n. The state of beingpied ; 
diversity of colors in spots. Shak.j W. T,, iv. 
4. 87. 

piedonche (pya-ddsh')) [< F. pMouchc, < it. 
peduedOj a corbel ; dim. of piede, picj foot, < L. 
pen (ped-) = K. Jmt: see foot.'] In arcb., a 
Draclmt, pedestal, or socle, serving to supfiort 
a bust, candelabrum, or other ornament, 
piedpoildret, jneponfler. 

piedr^t (pya-drwo'), «. f< F. jned-droH, < L. 
pes dircctns, ‘straight foot*: see pedal and di- 
rect.'] In arch.j an engaged pier, or a square 
pillar, projecting from the face of a wall. It 
differs from a pilaster in that it has neither 
base nor capital. 

pied-wingea (pld'wiugd), a. Having pied 
wings: specific in the name piedHoinged cootf 
the velvet B<H)ter. [New Eng.] 
ido-flnch (pPiitich), n. The chalHnoh. 
piel (l»41), n. [Perhaps a var. spelling and use 
of A wedge for piercing stones. Sim- 

monds. 

pieledf, a. An olisolote spelling of peeled. 
pie-xmig (pi'mag), n. Same as tmgpie. 
piiiwia.fl ( pr man), n . ; pi. piemen (-men ) . A man 
who sells pies; also, a man who makes pies. 

There 
don;tlK 
aweek. 

pie-naxmy (pl'uan'i), w. The magpie. Also 
nanpie, 

ptffld (p€nd), H. 1. Same aspccfi.— 2. In arch., 
an arm; a salient angle. 
piend-cllGCk (pond'chek), n. A rebate on the 
bottom piend or angle of the riser of a step in 


sus), a stranger, xwddler, or iiawker wlio attends 
fairs, F.nM piwdrenx.Ut. ‘dusty foot* (cf.oquiv. 
iW.pM grin ‘gray foot’): jm*d, < L. ;m.*s (/)<?d-) 
=s 'R.fiwt; pondretiA^ <.pondn\ powder: see ;wic- 
f/er,] An aucient eouii. of n*cord in England, 
once incident to every fair and market, of which 
tlie steward of Die owner or holder of the toll 
was the judgtn it waa iiMtitutiNl Ui mlmliilBter jiiatloo 
for all commercial injuries done in that fiiir or market, but 
not ill any preceding one. hop. IHei. 

Ffor cliyden of ('heater were cliooe iiiaiiy daiea 

To ben of ooiiculll Ifor cauoia Hint In the court hangid, 

And pledid pipmnlrvi ulle inaiierc pliwiitia. 

Hichara thf liedtirm, iiU 819. 

Ib this well, goody iluaii, to iiitemipt my iiiarkid in Uie 
midst, and call away my ciiiit4Miiora? can you answer this 
at thejpie-iNmdresf B. Jonmn, Barthuloniew Fair, 111. 1. 

Tlie lowest, and at the snme time the most cxiietiltloiiB, 
court of justice known to the law of England is the court 
of pieptrttdre, curia fiedlH piilvurizati, so calle«l from tlie 
dusty feet of the sultom ; or, nccoi^liig to Sir F,dward 
Ck>ke^ bocanso justice Is there done as speedily an the dust 
can fall from tlie foot BtaekAmie, ('oiii., III. iv. 

piepowdered (pppou-denl), «. [< pUpowder 

(in lit. sense) + Having dusty feet. 

[Karo.] 

One day two pennatitH arrived in the EsclietiliolmcrGasoe 
pio-pmvderedt navliig walked iiiany hiiiidretl iiilles from 
the i^olish backwiNMiB. B'csffmi'fMtrr Itoo., LXXIV. S4. 

pier (pur), n. [< ME. pere, < OF. pcrt\ piere, 
pierrv, stoni^, a pier, F. pivrri\ a stone, = Pr. 
mtra^ jHdra, peya =s Sp. piedra ss Pg. jpnira sa 
It. Pietra^ a stone, rock, < L. petra^ a mass of 
rocfk, crag (ML. also a castle on a rock, a tomb 
of stone, slate), < Dr. fr^rpu, Epic aud Ionic 
TTfTpv, a rock, iriuss of rock, crtig, ridge, ledge, 
w/r/oof, a pi(»co of rock, a stone (in iiroso usually 
AfYioc), laficr also, like irhfta, a mass of rock. 
From Die Or. mrffa, w/rw, besides petrary. 
perrier, etc., are also ult. E. jwfrri, petreP, and 
III comp, petrifie^ petrify, pvtrotemn. etc., salt- 
jtelcr, mntphirv, etc,] *1. (a) A mole or jetty 
carried out into the sea, to servi^ as an embatik- 
meut to protect vessels from the open sea, to 
form a harbor, etc., (b) A ]>rojectiiig quay, 
w'harf, or othi'r landiiig-jilace. 

But before he could make his appitNudio^ It was of ntiols- 
nitlo for him to make uxN'rr or a mole, whcretiy tlivy might 
iMisse from tlie niayrie land to the citle. 

J. itrnuUi, tr. uf Quintus C^rtiiiH, fol. &4. 

(c) One of the su))portH of the spans of a bridge, 
or any structure of similar cliaructcjr. — 2. In 
areh. or building: {a) Tlie solid support from 
which an andi spriugs. See first cut iimler 

For an Interior, an arch resting on a circular column is 
obviously for more appropriate than one rcHtliigoii a pier. 

J. Fffywtmnt liiat. Arch., I. 305. 

(b) In medieval arfdiitecture, a largo pillar or 
shaft; sjieeifically, a com- 
)>ouiid or a square )>illar. 

At Siena Uicre is nut nicrely a 
slight dilfcrciice in the Rise of cur- 
resiNiiidlng pien, but in inuiiy <if 
them the centres, as well as the 
circumscribing liiiea of the buscH 
and capitals, are out of line oin; 
witli allot her. 

C. is. IforUnit (.hiircb-bunding in 
LHiddie Ages. p. 180. 

(c) One of the solid jiarts 
betwe4*fi o|)ciiiiigs in a wall, 
such UM doors and wiinlowM. 

On tile facade of tlie Duomo of 
Orvleto, npoii one <if the jnen at 
the side of Its doon* of entrancuL 
were sculptured i-epreHentatlurisuf 
the Lant Judgment and of Hell. 

C. JS. Surtuiit Travel and Study in 
[Italy, p. vfl. 

(d) The wall or iiost, of 
sciiiare or other fonu, to 
wnich a gate or door is hung. 

{c) In a physical laboratory or obsorvatoiw, a 
structure, generally of masonry, designed by 
its stability to prevent vibration in instruments 
which are supported by it. Almtiiwiit-plsr, the 
pier of a bridgi; nest the shore.— FloatIV PiBT, a decked 



Pier (r) in ClolBtere pi 
Ste. nine, near Fer|ilgiuui, 
rrnnre; rath century. 


pier 

Iwm or Mlnoii mini M b landiiig-Btam ■od omineeted 
with thti ihttru by n |iivotu<l hriclgv that eiutbioa It to riao 
anil fall witli thu llih; ; n laiidii)K<Btag4!. 

iderage (pfir'uj), [< pUr + -«//».] Toll paid 
for UHiiiff n pii*r. 

pier-arch (per'iindi), w. All arch resting upon 
piorH. 

pierce (pom, formerly also i^rs), r.; pret. and 
pp. pivmtJf jipr. jmreiwj, [Karly inod. E. also • 


, ySUowlih _ 

whoae fore winga are itmnded at the Up and — 
with bla<dL The genua aa now hM ow 120 

of all pane of the world. Hoat ol tboae of 



^.ptn-ar.nen 

pereicr, ^iwrrhurf "parchicTf F. peroer (Walloon 
pmhtn‘)f pien'o, boro; origin uiicoHiain; by 
Homo regaiiled as ooiitractod < OF. pcj'tuwer, 
F. fwr/umr (= lt.jKrtu(pare)jKprrtuuf = It, per- 
tUffiOf a hole, < ML. *peHuidum, 


1 ^ plerdng (per'sing), a. [Verbal n. of pierce, v.l 

bol«, < L. Pdrte ;8peoWally-2. 
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piercer (pdr'ser), ». [Early mod. E. alBoparcer; Plirii (pi's^)f [NL. (Sehrank, 1601)^ < Or. 
< ME.poreottr, < OF. iiercettr, piercer. < peroer, l]iip(c 9 nn 8 *ofIhepicer,theMiiiMHEi:BeelHen(^ 
pierce : see pi^ee.] 1 . One who or tliat wUoh A gecuB^ butterflies, typical of the PierWnm, 
pierces. sra ratte amall whltiafi or 

Suoh a atrongMrear la money, and auohagredleglotton 
laauarioe. Half, VL. an. IC. 

2. Any shaip instrument used for piercing, bor- 
. ing, perforating, etc., such as an awl, a ^mlet, 

or a stiletto. 8pecllloaUy~(a) A plercel. <&) An in- 
atnimeiit naed in making eycueta. (e) A vent-wln uadi hy 
fuunilera In making lioloa. (d) A bow-drilL 

3. In mtofn., that organ of an insect with which 
it pioriKes b<kUes; the ovipositor. Also oallod 
Urebra. 

The hollow liiatrument terebra wo miw Engllahpfiireer. 

Jtay, Worka of Oreatlou. 


Tarth Xmerloa are known ea eakbaga-jiiiltorgiNL with a 
qnallQring word, beoauao their oaterplllara feed ( 


i oil the 


< pc/*, through, -ir tutu 
Of. partisan^ from the same source. Of. also 
parch.] I. tram. 1. To thrust through with a 
shuip or pointed instrument; stab; prick. 

Mordrama to whumo nlmyghty Ood after that appered 
A ahewod to liym hia aydo hwidca A feet perymM with 
the apere and iiaylua. 

Jfimtp/i. tif AritntUhitt (IIL K. T. B.), p. 8L 

One of Uio Holdieni with a n|>uur piereed hla aide, and 
forthwltli tlnuYi cuniu out blood and water. John zlz. 84. 

If iV/roy lie alivi^^ i'll pUree him. 

Shak., 1 Hun. IV., T. 8. 68. 
If thon wilt atriku, Iiuro la a faithful heart; 

IHeree It, fur 1 will never lieavu iny hand 
To thine. Iteutu and FI,, Maida Tragedy, ilL 2. 

2. To out into or tlirough; make a bole or open- 
ing in. 

I'hia niuat be doon by pprimia Uin inountayne. 

The water ho to ledo into tnu idayne. 

I*aUadiu», HualKuidrlo (K E. T. B.), p 17d 
A (Task peare't to lie aiient, 

Though full, yet nina not till wo glue it vent. 

Boeder, tr. of liu liartiia’a Weeka, i. 1. 

The mountain of (hiarantliia, tiio aoone of the forty diwa 
temptation of uiir Saviour, la piereed all over wltii thu 
oavea excavated by the anulunt onuliorttoa, and which look 
like pigeuuB* iieatH. 

H. Curzaa, .Moiiaat. In the Levant, p 170. 
8. Toponetniie; outer into or through; force 
a way into or through : as, to pierce tho enemy’s 
center. 

A abort orinoii of the rightiiaa man or of Uie inat man 
ihirlitl} nr ptrmkdh heueu. 

(itda Jiamanorum (B. B. T. 8.X p 47. 
Steud thruatona Hteed In high and boaatfol iiolgha, 
JHercing the iiight'a dull ear. 

ifhak,, Hun. V., Iv., Prol., L 11. 

The Bluer doth pierce many daiea loumey tlie ontralloa 
of that Country. Copt, John Smith, Worka, II. 104. 
In May, when Bea-windaydunwil oar aolitudea, 

1 found the freah Biiodura In the wooda 

KfimwH, The Bhodura. 

4. To penetrate with pain, grief, or other enio- 
iioti: wound or affect keenly; touch or move 
deeply. 

Did your letterapirfee the queen to any denioiiatrallon 
of giiefY Shak., Lear, Iv. S. 11. 

Teora did giiHh from every eyv^ and pltliy apoechea 
piereed eauh othum heart. 

N. Morton, New Engloud'a Memorial, p 24. 
nBvn. 1 Htid 1 Pt^arale, Tranejix, etc. Bee pet^etrate. 

n. iuiram. To 
way. 

Bhe would not jderee further Into hla moaning than him- 
aolf ahould declare. Sir P. Sidney, 

Tlieati worda ^rieree deeper than the wounda 1 auffer, 

Tlie ainartlng wotmda of loiw. 

Fteteher, lliimonma lieutenant, II. 2. 
Hut aee ! the ralatN are atirring, niya of light 
Pierce through ilio haae^ aa atruggllng to i»c free. 

Jonee Very, Poenia, p 00. 

pierceable (per'sii-bl), a. [< pierce + -able.] 
C’aiiablo of being pierced. Spvntter, F. Q., 1. i. 7. 

pierced (perst), p. a, 1. Ponetruted; entered 
by force; perforated. — 2. In Iter.: (a) Cut 
through witii an opening not so large as that 
implied in rlech^, and not of the shape of the 
bearing. The ahapo of the opnilng ahould be atated In 
tlie blaaon, oh triangular, loaeiigy, ete. ; when not atated, 
the opening Ih aiippoaod ti> be circitlar. CTompare imar- 
ter-pierced, quarterly piereed, under quavierty, ( b) Hav- 
ing an arrow, spear, or other weaiion thrust into 
it but not passing tlirough, as an animal used as 
a bearing. Compare tramfixed.— Mullet pierced. 
Bee mtiBeia.—neroed medallion, a thin niat^ma- 
niented by a iiatteru cut tlirough Ita whole aubatance and 
applied to Uie aurface of a vahh or ainillor obiect tlie body 
ox tlie piece allowing through the o|Nniinga in the medal- 
lion: UMod 111 metm-work of hoiiiu kliid% and in aome 
maiinfacturca of pircelaln. h\wo perftmded tnedaUion, ■ 
Pierced work, de04iratioii priHluced by iiumerona open- 
liiga, Miivrally huioH. llie aolld pattern la uaiially helghb 
eiied by ehaalug, emboaaiug, or aome inlaid onuunentatton 
auch aa niello. 

piercel (per'scl ), n, [< pitrtre -f -el, Cf. piercer. 
All instrument for forming vents in casks; a 
piercer. \ 


ally— j 

trorlrtn^, the operation of sawing out a pattern 


or an object from a plate, as distinguished 
It. It is done with a jig- 



froin punching it out. 
or band-saw. 
pierdng (iHir'sing), p . «. 


jlg> Southern Cabbage-butterfly {Pitris protadice), male, natural ilae. 


1. Penetrating; sharp; 


liOruUia |/au. A. J. ni 

keen: as, piercing eyes; u, piercing wind. 

►retfc 


Tlie air In ilila blabopric la pretty cold and piereiny, 

J)e/ne, Tour Utro' Hruat Britain, III. 22a 

2. That touches or moves with pity, alarm, an- 
guish, Cite.; as, n piercing cry. 

In piereino phrase^ late, 

Tho anahmiy of all my woea I wrote. 

Sir P, Sidney (Arber'a Rug. Gamer, T. 68^ 

pierdng-drill (pdr'sing-dril), n. Sec drilV^. 
^erdng-flle (pcr'sing-fll), n. A sliani nairow 
file useil tor onlargmg drilled holes. A'. If. 
Knight. 


cabbage and other emetfemua planta. P, eUraeea la the 
pot-horb or northern cabbage-butterfly (aee cut under po^ 
herb ) ; P. protodiee, the aonthem oabb^-butteifly ; P, nut- 
nude, the larger cabbage-butterfly. Ilie oommoneat one 
in tlie Htitted States now la P. rapee. Imported from 
Bnropo In 1866 or 1667, and known oa the rape-butter^ 
In England. Hoe alao oats uiidor eabbaye-buUei^/fy ana 
eabbaye-wtnn, 

pierre perdne (pySr jier-dtlO* CP«; Ht. * lost 
stone’: im/rrc', stone; perdue, fom. of perdu, 
pp. of jterdre, lose : see pier and perdue."] In 
enffiu., masses of stone thrown down at random 
on a given site to servo as a subfoimdation 
for regular masonry, as in tlie construction of 
a breakwater, etc. 


piercingly (j>er'sitig-li), adv. In a piercing pierriet, fi. ^measipryii. 
mniiiier; with penetzuting force or effect; ^erriexiL w. BeojtMrrier. 
sharply. _ ^errot (pye-r6'), n. [P., dim of Pierre, Pe- 

ter.] 1. A form of woman’s basque cut low in 
the nock, but having sleeves, worn toward the 


irply. 

pierdxMpaeBB (iier^sing-nes), n. The power of 
piercing or penetrating; shai^ness; kinmnesR. 
piercing- 8 aw (per'shig-stl), n. A very fine thin 
saw-hliMe clamped in a frame, nseJ by gold- 
siiiiths and silversniithH for sawing out designs, 
the blatlo being introduced into holes previous- 
ly drilled; a buhl-saw. H. H. Knight, 
pierelle (Twr-oF)> [< F* pierre, stone (see 
pier), + (liiii. -tdte,] A fllling for a ditch, com- 
posed of stones thrown in vnthoiit rc^giilarity, 
and coveriMl with earth or elay to afford u smooth 
ujiper siirfacje. . 

pier-glass (iier'gllui), n. A mirror used in an IdOBt, ? 
n])art iu<mt to cover the whole or 
of (he W'all botwoeii two openings 
such a mirror set tip between two w*indc>ws, 
foiiniiig a part or the decoration of a room. 
f/ompare pier-tahle, 

Pieiio), rierian, sacr^ to the Muses, poet ic, < KctifBll (pi e-tizra^ f** ^ • ^etunne s Pg, 

IHrria, < Gr. TUepm, s dwtrint, nUpo{, ^ moun- yn'tumm; h V'® 

Uviii, in the north of TIinfnaly, hanutud by the mwwjrated by t)io Pietists, 'who, from ^clatter 
Muses (heiioe caUwl 1. Of or bo- tiu* sovoiit^nth ooiit^ onward, BOU(id>t 

lunging to rieria, or Uie Pierides or Muses. 

A little Icfuiilng la m dangeroua thing ; 


close of the oighteentJi century. — 2. A buffoon 
whose costume was white, or white with stripes, 
large and loose, and with very long sleeves: a 
loptilor chanud.or in masked lialls. 

Icr-tabld (iidr'ta^bl), n. An ornamental table 
iut/ended to stand between two windows and to 
occupy tlie whole of the lower ]>art of tho pier 
between tho windows. It ia often conibinod with a 
pier-glaaa. and the gloaa ia aoiiiutlinea carried down 1h»1ow 
the top of the table and betwuon ita uprighta. 


iat, ftyut; 
he water- 
80 called 
[Si'otland.] 



-coloreil plumage. 



iuiram. To enter or penetrate; force a 


to revive tho declining piety of the Lutheran 
churches in Germany; the principles and prao- 
tices of the Pietists. — 2. [/. o.] Devotion or god- 
liness of life, as distinguished from tuere intel- 
lectual orthodoxy: sometimes used opprobri- 
ously for mere affectatiou of piety. 

Piettst (pl'e-tist), ». [= F.piiiUste ss Pg. It. 

nends (pi-or'i-de), n. pi. |;Nfj.,< Meris + -idH!.] ptotote; as + -irt.] One of a olass of 
Tho I'ierhUnm or tUerinm as a soparato family, religious reformers m Germaily m the 
Pierides (pi-or'i-«lHs),».Bj. [L., < Or. II/epMff, U'outh and eightiwuth centuries. Tbelrprinoii 
< II.Vpof, » mountain In northern Thessaly ; see 

/'fcrifis.] Tl... o«ntnre).hirineed themi 


Drink deep, or touch not the Pierian anring. 

Pope, Baany on Oltlolaiu, IL 16. 

And ye^ Pierian Slaton^ apmng from Jovo 
And aage Miiomoayne. Wordeworth, Odo, 1814. 

2. n. c,] In enUm,, same UBpierklinc. 

Pieiltf 


seven- 


The nine Muses, 

PieridinflB (ppo-ri-^'ne), n. 

( IHerid-) + -ts/r?.] A ve^ 

Papilitmid/c, typifl< 

have 110 concavity of tht 

tho diaooidal cellule ia cloaed, the tarMl hiNik nut Indent- 


pi. [NL., < JHcris 
urge subfamily of 
Papilitmid/c, typified by tllo genus Picrui, They 
' ';y of the abdominal edge of the hind wliigH, 


otheni, a i^rgimlai^ioii of the q^tema of rd^oua^uid 


theological Inatmction in aocoraanoe with \ 
ciplea, and a more eiillglitoned atyle of preaching. ~8pe- 
nor'a dlaclploa were led into extravagancoa of feeling: 
hence the tenn . ia aomotimea applied opprobriondy to 
any one who laya atreaa on mere eniotjonallam In reli- 
gion. aa dlatlnguiahed from Intelligent belief and practi- 
cal life. 

iderldine (pro-ri-dhi), a. Of or pertaining to [— Pg. 

“hfl Also pteHaw. ^ 


in many caaca, are of great economic Impurtance from 
their deatnictlvu habita. Alao Pierinm. 



SuuttMmi CMbkag«4wtt«fly {Phrit te|ial«i oatiml Om. 


- t'P- . 

or pertainiug to the Pi- 
etists.— 2. [Is 6.1 Characterized by strong reli- 
gious feeling as distinguisbed from mere intel- 
lectual orthodoxy, or dootrinalisin. 
nethrtdcal (pl-e-tis'ti-kal), a. [< PietieHe + 
-€tl.] Same as Pieii8lki,m either sense. ^ 
pietra dura [It., hard stone : 

see pier and dure.] Ornamental work in in- 
lay of hard stones, snob as mtes and jaimerB, 
especially when on a somewnat large soale. 
piam Mrana (py&'tr| se-rfi^nfl). [It., clear 
stone: see pier and scrcvia.l A hard grav sand- 
stone quorned in tho hills near Fiesole, and 
much used for building in Florence and other 
eitiea of Tuaeanyi 



" piSe, ete, 
jMat, 


I) } < OF. r.jiiiU s Pr. 


moQ 

woidt] !• Tfie cbaraoter of beinj;; piouH or 
having filial affection; natural or filial aiTo(^> 
tion ; dutiful conduct or behavior toward ouo’h 
]) arent8y relatives, country, or benefactors. 

If any widow have obfidren or nephewi, lot thorn loiini 
first to show piHy at hom& and to roqulto thelMMireiitii : 
fur that la good and aoceptable before Ood. 1 Tun. v. 4. 

How am t divided 

Between the dnttea I owe aa a husband 
And piMy of a parent ! 

Fktehgr, Spanish Curate, fv. 1. 

2. Faith in and reverence for the Biiprc^mo Be- 
ing ; filial ol)edionco inspired by these senli- 
nients; godliness. 

Goodness belongs to tlie Gods, Pidy to Men, Eovcnse 
and WlokednesB to tho Devils. UoueU, Lotters, 11. ii. 

The Oommonwealth which maintains this dlsolplluo will 
certainly flourish in vertu ami pidy. 

MUtmUt Churcb-Qovornmont, 11. a. 

Mloan In her piety. seei)0«eaf».«8yn. 1 iMmuitm, 
SkuutUy, etc. OwareSgion. 

plewipe (pl'wip), n. 

ffvHfib). 

plego-electrldtyCpi^^’-Kd-d-iok-tris'i-ti), n. fir- 
reg, < Gr. press, + F. electrirnty,] Efec?- 

tricity produced by pressure, as that of a 
q)hore of (jiuirt. 2 , which bocomes electrified 
by pressure. 

pieiometer (pi-o-aom^e-tCrh n. [a: F. pi^- 
mStre ss Pg. jnvsometnt; irreg. < Gr. 7r/^fr/i>, 
press, H- fiirpov^ measure.] 1. Any instrument 
for ascertaining or tosting pres- 
sure.— 2. An instrument for 
sliowing the compressibility of 
water or other liquid, and Uio 
degree of such compressibil- 
ity under varying pn^ssures. 
A common form (see flguro) consists 
of a atrong glaaa oyliiider, within 
which la Mippiirtod a small vessel ((^ 
with a gnuluated stem containing 
the liqnld under experiment, also a 
thermonietor (T) and manometer (MX 
The iiresNiire fa exerted by the piston 
nitived by a acrow at the top^ and 
transmitted by the water with wliicli 
the cylinder Is filled to tlie liquid In 
the vessel ('<. The amount of this pr<ts> 
sure is muaaiired by tlie manometer. 
The compressibility is shown by tJio 
fall of the liquid (and index) in the 
gradnatod stem, and its amonnt can 
be readily calculated if the capacity 
of C, in terms of these scale-divisions, 
is known. 

8. An instrument consisting 
essentially of a vortical tiilHi 
inserted into a water-main, to show the prossiire 
of the fluid at that point, by tlio height to which 
it ascends in tho tnl>e of tho piezometer. — 4. 
A sounding-apparatus in which advantage is 
taken of the comprc^ssioii of air in a tube by the 
pressure of the water at groat deiiths to indicato 
the depth of tho water.— 5. An instrument for 
tosting the pressure of gas in tho bore of a gun. 
piff (pif ), n. ^0 itaff. 

piifim (pif'e-rd), w. l< It. piffffTo, piffera^ pi- 
ybra, formerly also pijaro = Bp. pifaro 
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8. An oblong mass of metal that has been run 
while still molten into a mold excavated in sand ; 
specifically, iron from the blast-furnace run 
into molds excavated in sand. The molds are a 
scries of parallel trenches connected liy a channel rnnning 
at right angles to them. The iron thus cools In the form 
““‘’nd-oyliudrlcal bars, or pigs, united at one end by an- 
other bar called thesoto.* so ewed from a coarse compari- 
son with a litter of pigs suckling. 

INVe found] inaiiy Imires of Iron, two piyn of L('ad.ifoare 
Fowlm, Inm shot, and such like heanie things tlirowne 
hero and there. 

Quoted in Cbpf. John 8mUh*a Works, 1. 104. 

Hoinetimos a frig will solidify portly aa white Iron partly 
u grey, the crystalllxatiun having commenced In patohei^ 
bat not having spread tlironghout the whole mau before 
it Bulldifled ; aiiuh Iron Is known as mr»ttl(Nl pig, 

Kneye. bA, XIIL 284. 

4. A cuBtiOmary unit of weight for load, 301 
pounds.-. AXL-ndno pig, pig-iron smdtod entirely from 


ore or mine material.^^ 1& in a pbki. 8ee poktli. 
Hunttheplg. see hunt-- ung pig. niaglwA pig, etc. 
See the Rd)e(^ves.~Tl^ wMipcr. (a) A low or hiandi- 


ble whlsiMir. (b) A very short H|iaue m time. (Slang. | 
Yonll find yourself In bed In somotblng less than a jriifa 
whiaper, IHetrna, ITckwlck, xxxii. 

PleaM the pigs, if clnmmstances itermlt: a trivial rus- 
tic inlMitltut-o for jrieam ijod or if UtietMn Pntvitl^wo. Pig* 
f-r 1 « is here apparently a more alliterative caprice ; It has been 

Limitative. J name as variously rugunlcd aa an alttjrud form of friXt pyx^ the box 

. . ctfthe‘*Hax«n 



which hold tlio host; orof fairies ; oro 

pigat a virgin (hh It tneaning the Virgin Mary> llieso 
nnijoctiirea are till abaurd. As to the lasL no "Saxon 
pitjn" exists; tho entry ^piga^ puollula,'* In Somner, 
eto., Is an error. 

I'll have one of tlio wJga to carry Into the oonntjy with 
me, and | if (it)| pieam the friga. T, Brown, Works, il. Ills. 
Bussex pig, a vessel In the fonn of a pig, made at the 
Bellevue or other Hiissox laittcry. When empty it stands 
upon tlie four bat when In use it stands upright 
its head is llfUNl off to allow of Its being flllml, and It 
serves as a driiiking-cnp. The jest of lielng ortlered to 
drink a ** hogshead ” of loMir in mspotise to a toast, or the 

itoapratty 

. „ , I manage any- 
thing ill a very bod way. 

(pij:)> <•; pfc^t. and pp. pigged^ ypr.pig- 

mng, [< pf<;1, w.] 1. To bring forth pigs; 
bring forth in tho roainior of pigs; litter. — 2. 


number, and are found In neariy all parts of the world. 
Many kinds are dlstlngni^ed by qualifying terma ss./Httt- 
frigrtm, groundpigatm, pxmnger-ptgaon, nvtintg‘pi(/ron, 
ruok-pigfWn and any of them may be oalled (few, as iSneK 
dove, ruot’dove, ring-dove, turtle-dove, wotHt-dove. (See the 
compound iiainea and dornii.) Few spedes are common- 
ly seen in (Miiiiiiicment, except in \ev¥ extensive avla- 
titfs, one of the commonest lieliig tho ring-dove; but tlie 
rouk-pigi!on or rock-dove. Ctriumba livia, is everywh^ 
thoroughly domesticated, and perhaps sll iheartlflclal vs- 
rletiim iinvo been prodnciHl by careful breeding from this 
one. Fancy pigeons havo iintnrally received many fanci- 
ful nanicH of their hreeda si rains, and endless oolor-varl- 
atioiia Sumo of tlieso names ore —(a) from localities, ac- 
tual or ollegcfi.tts Antworps, barlMffrom Barbary), Bmns- 
wioks, Burmeses, Bamasceiiea Florentines, Lahor^Grlen- 
tala Swabians; (h) from reMcmblnnoe Ui other bfrdiL as 
magpiea owla starlliiga swallows, swifts ; (e) from char- 
actoristic aotioiia as cairicra croppera dragiama honi- 
era ponlcra rolleia shukera tnimpetera tuiiiblers; (d) 
frem neculhuiiies of slr.e, HhajM;, or imlor, u capuchins, 
fantails(see cut wwXvr JonUtil), fln'-plgeoiia frills or frlll- 
baoka helmeta byncintha ici^pigiMtua jacbiiins (boo ont 
undirr jacobin), iinua p<irccla(nB, priests, runts, shields, 
larbits. Home iiamea like arr/umj/ri, maieinri, and vic- 
toria, are unclasslAable, and othcrH are iiuiie p^nllar to 
fancloTs' nomenclature, as bbowiinritr, mlncrri^ and (itr- 
tritteen, Y oung pigeons are know ii us w/nalw ami uptealm, 
Tlie name fiigtuti is alMi iimhI, with a qualifying wonl, to 
designate some bird like or likened to a pigeon, as prairic- 
pigeon, eea-jrigonn, etc. 

2. A simpleton to he swindleil ; a gull : opposed 
to frMA\ Boo nUntt-pignm, [Hlniig.]-- Barbai 7 
plgaon. Same as barb;*, 2.-^ Bine plgnon. a dec|>-iea lead; 
a aofinding-lewl.- Gam lIlgjMm. a small petrel, sjaitted 
black and white, nbuiiuaiitoff theCnjieof (hNai Hope; the 
dainler, l^meeUnria or VapHnn enpetwia, beloiiglng to 
the family l^rueeltariidtr. Hee cut iiiider mpHon. cigy 



I some 
' an 

organ-stop: same as Ufara, 
uiffi fniir), n. [Also dial, peg; early mod. £. 

ME. pigge, pggge =s D. biffge, big » 
, bigge, a pig; origin obscure. An AS. *pec{f 
is mentioned as ooourring **in a charter of 
Bwinford copied into the Liber Albiis at Wells ” 
tSkeat,on authority of Earle) ; but this is doiibt- 
inl; an AB. *pcog would barmy produce the E. 
form pig, Wnemer the word is related to LG. 
big^, a little child, ss Don. jnge ss Bw. piga 
as icel. pOeOy a girl, is doubtful.] 1. A nog; 
a swine; eB]^eiAl]y, a porker, or young swine 
of either sex, the old male being oalli^ hoar, 
the old female aotr. it is sometimes used In compo- 
sition to designato some animal likened to a pig: ai^ a 
guinea-p^r. hog, Suridm, 

Together with Uiecottime . . . what was of much more 
Hopor^^ a fine ilt^ of new-farrowed 


To act as pigs; live like a pig: live or huddle 
as pigs: sometimes with an iiuiofinite it. 

But he hardly thinks that the sufferlniM of a dosen fel- 
ons pigging together on bare bricks In a mile fifteen feet 
square would lomi a subject snited to the dignity of his- 
tory. Macaulay, Sir W Illiam Temple. 

To pig U like tho prodigal win in the solitudes of ostrs- 
cisiii. Werihmiudtfr Jiev., C^XXVIII. 873. 

llie working man hero is exmtent to pig in, to nie an 
oUl-couiitiy torrii,iiia way that un Kiigllsh workman wonld 
Hot care to do. The JSngiaieer, LXV. 480. 

Xdff” [Abbr. of pigghi j 1 . An earthen 

vessul; any articlo of oartlioiiware. 

Quimir the ptjf breaks let tho shells lie. 

Setrich prrirerb (liny’s l*roverba^ 1678, p. S88X 

2. A can for a cliimney-iop. — 8. A imtshcrd. 

[Beotcli in all uses.] 

pigged (pig'bed), n. Tho bed or scries of molds 
formed of sand into which iron is run from the 
blast-furnace and cost iuto pigs, 
pig-boiling (i>ig'boi^ling), tt, Hame as wet-pwh 
ming, Beo puddUng, 

pig-cote (pig'kot), n, A pigsty. [Prov. Eng.] 
jdg-deer (pig'dcr), v. The babirussa. 
pigeon (pij'on), It. [Early mud. E. also pidgeon^ 
pigion: < AlE. pigeon, pijon, pygetm, jfyjon, < 
OF. pigeon, pufon, pyujon, pignon, also pipion, 
F. pigeon = l*r. pijon sr !Sp, pichon ss It. pie- 
citmc, fMiJifionc, a pigeon, a young bird, < L. 


a small oboe, used by strolling players in some VS si 

parts of Italy and T^l.— 2. The name of an birf . n 

Lmn ^fara mua.h,< pimrc, rf.iip: hoc /./ ppl, For the 


form, if ^widgeon, Tlie native ( AA. ) word for ‘ ui- 
geou' is dm'e: see doivl.] 1, Any bird of the 
family Columhidse (which see for technical char- 
acters) ; a dove. The species are several hundred in 


Roost Pig. 


nine in uiuubw peaked. 

2. The flesh of swine; pork- 

1^ It Is a meat, and a meat that Is nonrishliig and 
raw be longed for, and so ccmseqaently eaten ; it may be 
raton i tray ezoMdlngly weU eaten. 

B, Jenemm, BMfthoiomew Fair, L L 



Domestic IHgeon, homing mriety. 


lcinfi/.--Meohanloal pigeon, (a) A device to which a 
(lying motion is InipartM liy iiiuaiis of a spring rclensod 
by a trigger, or otherwise^ to aiipply tho place of living nl- 
gctiiis III Bhootlng-niatches, or to alturd practice to maiks- 
mim ill shooting liirds on the whig, it muy bo a strip 
of sheet-metal wftli liladus Unit in a propeller form, and 
OHiised to rise liy being rotAiiNl rapidly, or It may lie a 
liall of glass, (erra-eotta, or the like, (b) A (tiy consisting 
of a light pnipeller-wlieel, which, on lieing inatle to re- 
volve rapidly liy iiiimns of a string woniid aUmt h shaft on 
which It rests, riw;s in tho air In a short flight.— MlOObar 
nigeoiL CalantoM niotihariea. See cut under Calaenae.-^ 
nffBUirs egg, a bead of Venetian glasa the form and sin 
of which givo rise to the iiaiiic. Such Umda were pro- 
duced as eiu*ly as the flftmilh oentiiry, ond very Rncleiit 
ones are preserved.- Pigeon's milk , a iioii-oxlsteiit artl- 
ela in search of which April fools are desimtcheii. //alli- 
um, I H uiiitinina | - Tooth-blllod pigm. XKdanctiliw 
atrigimdrie. See cut under IHdvnemuiu^-To plufik a 
PlgiMni, to swindle; tioeoe. | Slang. |- Wild pigeoiL in 
the r lilted Htatiw, B]iecinciilly, the paHScngur-pIgiHin, j^Co- 
pidea myfrafotiua. See unt under paaannfer-frigeon, 
pigeon (pij'ipi), V, t, [< pigeon, w.] To pluck; 
fliM'co; strip of inonoy by the tricks of gam- 
bling. [Blung.] 

Then hey ! at Disslpatloirs call 
To every I'liib tliat leads the ton, 
llaxHTfl ’h the wonl ; lie flies at all, 
lle’sfitprriH'r/aiid undone. 

Qbaerver, No. 27. Udehardam,) 

pigeonberry (pij'ou-bor^i), n, Tim iiokcwcml. 
Boo gorget, 5, \x\nX’ PhyioUieen, 
piffeon-breagt (pi.i'ou-bn>Hf.), u. 1. Tho broast 
of II pigeon. — 2. A ’dofomiityocciiiTiiig in |mt- 
Hons offiM^tod with rickids, in wbicli tho costal 
c.artilagt'S are bent inwnnl, and tho stcnium or 
bronst-boiio is thrown forward. 
pigeon-breagtedCpij'ou-brcH^tod), a, Affoctod 
^th pigooii-broiist. 

pigeon-dierry (idj'qn-<*hcr'i), n, Bamo as fnn- 
Hiirry, 

Plgeon-EngUsh (pij'qn-ing'glish), # 1 . Bee JHtU 
gin-Knglish, 

pigeon-express ( id j'on-oks-iiros^ ), n. Tlio con- 
vt^anco of iiifelligciiito by moans of a carrier- 
or liouiiiig-pigoon. 

pigeon-fancier (pij'Qn-faii^si-(.'r), n. One who 
keeps and bnnniH pigcoiiH. 
pigeonfoot (pij'qn-fflt), n, A plant: same as 
ihve'n-Joot, 1. 

pigeon-goose (pij'qn-gflH), n. An Australian 
goose, Cerei^pirin not'jp-hollondi/B, 
ingeon-graSB (pij'on-grAs), w. A grass, fictnria 
gJnueo, found in stubble-fiolds, etc.., and veiy 
widely diffused. It is said to be as nutritious 
ns Hiiiigariiiii grass, but the yield is small, 
ru. B.f 

plgeon-nawk (pij'qn-bflk), n. Olio of the smaller 
hawks, about as farge as a pigr^on, or able to 
iirey on birds as large as pigeons, (a) A small 
true falcon of America. Falcoeolvmbariua, and some close- 
ly rulatml HficcieB, mirroapondlng lo what are tenned mar- 
litta In Kiiioih). (b) The sharp-Hlilniifd hawk, Aee^er/iu- 
eua or A. wha. Mi.'O cut at aharp-ahinned, 11'. 8.1 

l^eon-hearted (pij'on-littr^ied), a. Timid as 
a bird; easily frightened. 

Fird Gut Thu drum, iliu drum, sir ! 

Cufio. 1 never saw vuch pigean-haarted people. 

What drum ¥ what dangerf-- Who 's that that shakes be- 
hind thenr Fidcker, Pilgrim, iU. 4. 
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piltoilliole (T»ij'on-h6l), n. 1. One of the holes plgeoBWlll|( (pij"fin*wing), n. 1. A mode of 
in a dov(M*ote or iii^on-hquse through which dressing tee si^ 


U Mr. TtUUnvhidtntlieoBddsQliMdtos^Vomito 
BtdUing^ Mr. BOegr would luiTS thought hUttondofllw 


tho birciH puss in and out. Hence — 2. A little 
oompartfucnl or di vision in a case for papers, 
a bureaiii a dosk, or the like. 

Abb(f Hieyes >mu whole netUuf pd^n-AolMfuU of ooii- 
■tltiilhuifi alreiuly niiule^ ticketed, ■orted, and numbered. 

Burke, 

8. One of a scrioM of holes in an arch of a fur- 
nace through which tho gases of combustion 
pass. — 4. One of a series of holes in the block 
at tlio bottcjm of a keir throimh which its liquid 
contontH can bo discharged. — 6. pL An old 
English game, resembling tnoderti bagatelle, 
in which balls wert^ rolled tbrougb little cavities 
or an*.hes. 

Tlireoiicnce 1 loei nt iiyncpiiiuH ; but 1 gut 
Six inkoni townrdn that nt piffetm-hoien. 

Bnmte, Antipode^ iv. fi. 
Ill novoml plHcea there wan nine-pins plaid. 

And pidgeun huUe fur tu Irngut n trade. 

rrtM-Fair BailadtOm), {Naret.) 

6. In printintff an ovi'r-wide space between 
printed wonls. Also culled rni-hoU. 
Idgeonliole (plj'on-hdl), v, t,; pnd. and pp.pi- 
arnnholedf ppr. {»igmnholituj, [< ^ngvonhoKj n.] 
To platto or file away in a pigf^onholo ; hence, 


old folwol s ttoongh^j ^ ig gy ^^^ 


Olr<XMd0^ (pig'l 
beaded, obstinate, < 


Mm on tba flosi, L 8. 
hed^ed-li), ado. Da a piig- 


^ bjr men espe* 

cially in the latter part of tee eighteenth een- 
tuiy; also, a wig so called. 



and hla whlte-powdored oueue was wrapped with a fiaek l«8*JI04d6dll6S8 (pig bed ed-nes), n. TdB ehar- 
velvet ribbon fiiot with tevor. aoter of being pig-headed ; stupid iieirersity or 

0.ir.CUMe.8torieiofteiilaiana,xllL obstinacy. » 

2. A brisk fancy step or caper in dancing, skat- plg-hole (pig^hdl), n. In some metallnrgio 
ing, etc. : as, to cut a pigeonwing. operations, a hole, provided with a cover, in tee 

Hhjddng off atrmw and fn^ wrspa and i^ten^ the la- wall of a furnace, through which a cnicime may 


in 


dlM^ TO KMner aw^lowed cupa nf tea than thew were have au additional supply of pig-metal 

beneath their Bhotl1de^b1adea, wlw out the pigmm-w^ *^tenrupMia. .. . 

In aqnare-to^ pumpa. llieit what life, whatjojoua frisk- plglltt (pit)* An obsolete preterit and past paiv 
IngT rSeOsntioy.xiiviLBDS. ^ 

A name of vari- p^htle (pf'tl), ». pickle^.^ A small mea- 


pigeonwood (pij'pn-wftd), n 
• their W( 


XU uuauu ux uicT iDwtuv 111 u iiiKi:)tiiiiiuiu , i o 

to lay aside for f iif.iirc consideration; lienee, to 

lay aside and ignore or forget; “lAolvo”; treat (PJ? *")» 

witii intentional neglect: as, to pigefmholo un with heavy lids, aj 


ous trees or their wood, from the marking or 
coloring of the latter, (a) Pimmla oMumte of the 
West Indies and Plurlda: also called bMffwood, enrkwood, 
nnAparkwood. (ft) JHphniiM mtUifelia, a large fragrant tree ; 
Z)A»myrMtolfviimfriTO,aahrub; andaeveralapmesofOoo- 
oolooa— all of the Weat Indies, (e) (Tuottaroa msekMo; a 
small evergroen of Irupioal shores In both heniispherea. 
(d) OmrMriM(htianeiuiie(OmpkiaM^ hamberUt) of South 
America and the West Ijidlea. Also called gebrawmd, 
pjgeon-woodpe<2cer (pij'pn-wtid'pek-6r), n. 


(low; anv small inedosed piece of land. [Prov. 
Eng. and U. B. (eastern end of Long lelimd).] 
pig-iron (pig'HSm), n. 1. Iron in pigs, as it 


a. Having small dull ej^os 
appearing sunken : said of per- 
sons. 

pig-faoed (pig^fast b a 


neglect: as, 

application for an appointment ; 'to ptj/conkofe 
a scheme. 

It Is true that Iti common life Ideas are spoken of as be- 
ing treasured up. funning a sturo of knowledge : the Im- 
plied notion being tlwi tfiey ure duly arrangM and, as it 
were, ptymm-holed for future use. 

U. IMn. of Payohol., 1 460. 

ne hadhtuiipured thebiiaiiiem uf tlio State Department 
by pigeonMinff troatliw for months. 

N. A, Bee., CXXVII. 68. 

pigeonholed (pij'on-lulld), «. Fonnod with 

pigwnholoM for tlio owttjio of gawiB of com- j^oot (pig'm), n.y vL jriafooUt or pigfeel 
luHtion, BB Uio areli of a ftjrnaoo, or for tho *(5fitB,.fit): A Boorpanoid iS«>rj«B5(IV. 
diNohawu of liqiiidH, an the bollotu of a koir. Mediterranean and contiKuouB wa- 

Pl^ceon-IIOIIM. (pu'on-hoiis), «. A IIOUBO for t„„. ^h. ebeek., operolo., ud top of toe h.«l ». 

pigeons; aiugconry; a dove-cote. - • ’ - - — j - • . 

jdgeon-liyerea (pij'on-ltv^(^rd), o. Mildintem- 

por; pigeon-hearted; soft; gontlc. nottwi 'flth hlapk. ^ ^ 

Bhak., Hamlet, ft 2. 606. cttitiamlin. Bee cut at Ohwrojfiis, 
pigeon-match (nij'qn-mach), n. A meeting or (P^ff'S’^i), ».; pi. pigg^ies (-ris*). 

contest when' pigeons are shot, at as they are -^^-1 A place whore jugs are kept; a 

released l^in boxes, (Milled traps, placed at a pigsty or set of mgsties. .... 

ftxed distance from the marksman. PJ88®ry-* (pig o-ri), «.; pi. (-nz). K 

“ jng^'i + A place where earthen vossols 

are made or sold; a pottery. Jamieeon. 


comes from the blast-fiirnaco. Bee f>ig\ 3.— 2. 
A flat piece of iron, which is hung so as to be in- 
terposed between the fire and meat roasting, 
when it is desirable to retard the cooking. Ha(- 
liweU.--TlgJlgon. brsakor, a power-hammer adapted for 
breaking pig-iron Into pieces auitablo for ohafging a fur- 
naoQ. 

dg-lead (pig'lod), n. Lead in pim ; lead in the 
form in which it is ordinarily offered for sale 
after reduction from the ore. Bee 3. 
Having a piggish pliy si- |tigniean,a* Beei^puicrm. 


ogtiomy; bioking like a pig: us, the pig-Jaecd pQ[mont (pi^'ment), n. [< ME. spiced 

baboon. ' ' 

llg-fish (pig'fisli), ft. Any one of various fishes 
which make a grunting noise when taken out 
of tho water. <a) A grunt or grunter; a member uf the 
limnulonidm or Priet&amtdm: apecllioally, OrUwprietie 
ekrgmtpterue. (ft) A aouenoid fliah, the apot or lafuyotto, 
iAMtmnm Miqmu, (e) A luittoid flab, tho aculpln, Ctdiue 
oetMlfTiin^nome. (d) A labrold flah (n New Bonth Waloa, 

Cmugfthw or BndianuM untimaeuiatuM. 


naked, and dorsal flns are developed ; tho form Is oum- 
presMNl, and the color Is reddun-bniwn muttlud and 


pigeon-pair (iilj'on-pSr), v. Twins of opposite 
sex, boy and gif): so culhnl liecause pigeons 
lay two eggs wbicli nomially hatcli a pair of 


buds, a male and a female, 
pigeon-pea (pij'qn-pe), u. Boo CqJanuM. 
plgeon^lnm (pij^m-plum), n. A middlo-sised 
tree, voemUtha filoridana, common in semi- 
tropical Florida. Its wcxmI is hard and cloee-grained, 
of a deep bruwn tinged with red, and valuable for cabliiet- 
.. ' grapo-llku fruit Is a favorite food 


laggesniet, i». 
piggini (pig'in), « 


[< 


Ckaucer. 
lael. jHgean. 


a little 


lug. Its abnni 
of amall aiilmala 

pl|[eonry (pij'on-ri), n . ; ^hpigeonriee (-ris). [< 
pigeon + -ry. J’ A place where pigeons are kept ; 
a columbarium; adovc^-coie. 

I^eon's-blood (pij'qnz-blud), n. The color of 
a fine dark ruby, scaWndy so dark as the beef s- 
blood. These two shades are the most admired 
in that stone. 

pigeon*8-gra88 (pij'onz-grAs), n. [Cf. (3r. mpi- 
trrepeuvj a kind of verliena, also a dovo-cote, < 
m^tTTFna^ a pigeon, dove.] Tln^ common ver- 
vain, Verbena offidnalis^ said to bo fre(|uented 
by (loves, and sometimes fanciod to be eaten 
by them to clear tlieir sight. 

pigeontail (pij'on-tal), n. Tlio pintail dnek, 

DafilaacMta: r()‘ called from the resemblance 
of tho tail to that of the wild pigeon or pas- 
senger-pigeon. fV. If. Herbert. I&e cut under 
Doflla. 

pigeon-toed (pij'on-tod), a. 1. Having that pf gginbm 

structure of tJie feet which characterizes pi- DomgpiggisK;' especially, greediness, 
geotis; peristeropod: said of gallinaceous biras. piggle (l>ig'l)» o. t. TA var. of piekle^.l 
Tlie pigeon-toed fowl ore the inonnd-birds or root (potatoes) wite the hand. Hmliwell, 
McgapiHlidie of the Old World and the curas- fProv. Eng.] 
sows or Cmcidso of Ainerioa. — 2. Having the piggle (pf 
toes turned in: said of persons. [Oolloq.] ' ' ' 

Tho pigeon-toed atop and the rollicking motion 
Bespoke them two genuine sima uf the Doeaii. 


ourMien Jar, pitcher, "or pot, dim. of pigeadh 
(s= It. pighead), an earthen jar, pitcher, or pot. 
Of. Ir. pitfin, a small pail, nogmu, s W. picytt, 
a piggiii, noggin. Hence, by abbr., pig^.'] 1. 
A small wooden vossel witri on eri'ct handle 
formed by continuing one of the staves above 
the rini. 

A piggin^ to milk in, immiilotra. Ilolgoke. 

Wooden pigt/in*- Lamb, 

Piggin, **a amall wondon vessel with an erect handle 
uaed aa a ditiiHjr.** [Southemlsma and Westcnilsins. | 

IViiKfif. Amer, PkUot. Am., XVII. 41 . 

2. A small earthen vessel; a pitcher; also, a 
shallow vessel provided with a long handle at 
one side, used as a dipper.— Boat-piggi&i a nnall 
wooden piggin belouging to a boat’s gean usM for bailing. 

(piK'ih)t [Origin obscure.] Tim 
joists to wbicli the flooring is fixed ; more prop- 
erly, tho pieces on which the hoards of the lower 
floor are fixed. ffalUweU. pE^v. 


wine (see pmeiht),< OF. pigment (also 
F. pi^ent, < L. pigmentum, a pigment, < mit- 
gere (*/ pig), paint: seo pieture."} 1. Any 
substance that is or can be used by {lainters 
to impart color to bodies; technically, a dry 
substance, usually in the form of a powder or 
in lumps so lightly held together as to bo easily 
pulverized, which after it Ims been mixed with 
a liquid medium can be applied by painters to 
surfaces to be colored. PignmU la properiy rcstriot- 
ed to the dry coloring matter which wnen mixed with 
a voblole becomes ap^nf; but the two words are oom- 
niunly used without alacrimination. (See jMtint) In oU- 

B ilntiog, the pigmenta are gronud or triturated to render 
lem amooth. usually In potipy- or nut-oil, alnoe theae 
diy beat and do not deaden the oidora. 

If you will allow me, rynmhilua, for the avoiding of am- 
biguity, to employ the word pbrminbi to signify such pre- 
paiod materials (as coohinoal, vermilion, orplment) as 
painters, dyers, and other artifleers make use of to Im- 
part or imitate particular colours. Bogle, Work% IL 48. 

2. In biol., organic coloring matter: any organ- 
ized substance whose presence in tno tissues of 
animals and plants colora them. Pigment Is the 
generic or indifferent term, most kinds of pigment having 
specific names. (Coloring matter of one kind or another 
Is almost universal In animals and plants, comparatively 
few of which are oolorlasa. ligments are veiy generally 
distributed in the Integiinient and its appendages^ as the 
skin, and especially tho fur, feathers, sewos, etc., of ani- 
mals, and the loaves and other soft parte of plants. The 
dork color of the negro's skin is duo to tlie aoundanoe of 
pigment in the epidennis. The Mack appearance of the 
pupil of the eye li (' ----- - — 

choroid, I 

pigmentL. 

special sacs which open and shut, producing the **shot" 
or play of color of the chameleon, dolphin, outtleflah, and 
other animals. In many low animals and planta the color 
of the pigment is chnracteristio of genera, families or even 
higher groups, as among InfuBoriaiis, algids, etc. Bee out 
under esff. 

8t. Highly spiced wine sweetened with honey; 
piment. 

It may ho made with puttyng top^smisiilk 
Or piper, or sum other oondyment 

IHiUadiue, HnBbondnu(E. E. T. 8.), P* HUI* 

Pigment OOlor, in dMfng, a color prepared In the form of 
powder, and Inaoluble in " ‘ " -- - - - 

plied to tho fabric. ” 

9. 876. 


ivatv III vvauvi issao* .^aiv spssavA Mpgrauamiiiw wa muv 

I of the eye li due to the heavy pigmentation of the 
lid, and various colors of the Iris depend upon speollle 
icnts. Such coloring matters are often colletited In 


the vehicle by whioh it Is ap- 

(yUeiU, Dyeing and Oolloo IVintliig, 


vUviali 

pliriud 


(pig'iHh),«. I<pig^’¥-i8h\'] 


01 the lower p> 976. 

Eng.] xngmentftl (pig'mgn-tal), o. [< pigment + -«!.] 
4.] Like a ^ )>ertaining to pigment ; especially, secret- 


t«»a>iK'iBh.noB),«. TOecharacterof 


To 


hook, wi1 


Un. 

a handle 111 


plgeon- 

nopteruuH 

honitails, 7Wwx robonftri ; alxiok-iiame. The 
adult oviiiositR in the trunks of maples and 
other shudo-trees, and the larva is a wood-borer. 


agonii] pigmentoells united by a oolorleas oement. 
plgmentattol (pig-men-ta'shpn), n. [s F. j ^ 
mentation; ob piment + -ation.] Discoloration 

^ by the deposition of a pigment in the tissues. 

dim&g potatoes, andln mixing various mate- lilglfl 60 t-oril(pig'ment-Bel),n. 1. A cell which 
rials, as clay, mortar, compost, etc. secretes or contains pigment. Bee out under 

• « ^ or receptacle containing a ape* 

chromatophore. 



iriyanfiimd (pig'ni§n-ted),a. + -ed(3.] 

dharged with pigment; colored. 


mind 


V«>u ahould be some dull tradeaman hy your pigheaded plffllflllt-glWtlto (pjg'mgnt-gran^fll), A 
Bconoe now. B. Jonnm, News from toe NW World, grain . or particle of pl^ent ; one of the minute 



itiu ot u relew maMes of whieh pigment usually 
eonidsts. 

pIgllMtntUigg <pig'm$nt-les), a. [< pigment -f 
-MM] Free inm pigment; destitute of eolojv 
ing matter. 

pipMllt-J&olaeille (pk^ment-moPe-ldU), n. 
game as pigment-granuie. 
pigmAntCM (pig-men-td'sft), n. D^L., tern, of 
*pigmento9U8: see pigmenwie.'J Same as tape- 


jpIgniAntOge (pig'men-t5s), a. [< NL. ^pigmen^ 
toavMf < L. pigmentum. piment: see pigment,^ 
Full of pigment 

pigmentoilB (pig'meu-tus), a. [< pigment + 

^^s^l^of SSi^^prin^« in wlii^ oidinary pig- 
ments are mechanieafly fixed on the fabric by 
means of idbuminous cement. E, U, Knight, 
pigmailt-apot (pig^rngnt-spot), n. 1. A definite 
pigmented 8|iot, or circumscribed pigmentary 
area; specifically, the so-called eye-spot of cer- 
tain animaloules, as infusorians and rotifers.— 
2. In bot,f a reddish or brownish spot present 
in certain spores. 

pig-metal (pig'met'^l), n. Metal in pigs^ as it 
is jiroduced from the ore in the first operation of 
smelting.— Flg>metal a pair of loalei arranged 

for weighing pig-metal. An iron truck of proper dlmeii- 
atone to reoeire a fnniaoo-oharge traToivea on ratta upon 
the platform of the acalea. 
plgXBMyt, n. An obsolete form of pygmy, 
pigmy, ^ 8eei>^y. 
plgnerate. U See pignorate, 
plgnon (pin^y^n), n. [< F. pignon, the kernel 
m a pine-<5one', also a gable, gable-end, ss Hp. 
pifton ss Pg. pinhSo, the kernel of a pine-cone, 
s L. pineop a pine-nut, pine-cone, pine: nee pine- 
al,'] 1. An ediblo se^ of the cones of certain 
pines, as Pinm Pima, the nut- or stone-pine of 
southern Europe. — 2. In arch,, a gable: the 
usual French architectural term, sometimes 
used in English. 

pignorate, plgnerate (pig'no-, -nc-rat), v, u\ 
pret. and pp, pignorated,pigneratedf ppr.^pno- 
rating, pignerating* [< L. pignerahui (ML. also 
pignoratua)^ pp. of pignerare (ML. also piano- 
rare)t pignerari, take as a pledjro (? It. 

pignorarc ss Pg. penhorar ss OF. pignarer, 
pledge), < pignm (pipner-, pignor-)^ a pledge: 
see iitiTnfM.j 1. Topledge; pawn; mortgage. — 
2. To tako in pawn, as a pawnbroker. Blount, 
pignorate (pig^nd-rfit), a, [< ML. pignoratwHf 
pp. : see the verb.] Pignorative. 


PignonUe snd 
light! protected by action i 
with. 


lights were unknown as 
the time now being dealt 
Xtugc, DrtL, XX 0M. 


ptgnerfi- 


pignoration (pig-np-rft'shon), n. r= 
gnoratioHj < ML. pignaraHo{n-), LL. 
flo(fi-), a pledging, pawning, < L. pign^are^pp, 
pigneratuSf pledge : see pignorate,] 1 . The act 
of pledging or j^wning. — 2. In eivU law^ the 
holding of cattle that have done damage as se- 
curity till satisfaction is made. Beepi^toi. 
pimoratiTe (pig'no-ra-tiv), a. [= F. ptj/nora- 
f(rBs Sp. pignaraUvo ss Pg. ponkoratwo as It. 


pl*nM(pVnii8),«r [<L.. _ . 

nor-), a pledge, < •/ pac, in pangercj fix, fasten, 
padaeif agree, contract.] A pledge ; the deposit 
of a thing, or the transfer of possession of it 
or dominion over it, as security for the perfonu- 
anoe of an obligation. The essential ides In the Bo- 
msn snd oItII law la thg putting of property, whether of 
a chattel, or land, or temtoiial Jnrudictlon (or servants 
or ohildra. when they are regarded aa propertyX under 
tlie hand of the creditor or idedgoe ai aecniity, so that, 
although the right of the owner waa not extlnguidiod. 
the creditor or fdedgee eonld enforce his claim without 
legal prooeedlnga or any effort to gain poaseaslon ; and 
this Is also the essential Idea In paten and also In the 
mot use of pkdge: while hgpathee and mortowge Imply 
Uiat the owner retains poaaessluti, and that the credftor 
JuiB only a right of action, ora right to demand poaseaslon 
In the contlngeiioies sgrcNMl on. 
pignut (pig'nut), ». 1. Borne as hawknuU 
1 with my tong nails wOl dig thee p^nufa 

fi!lal^,%iimpest, 11. 2. 172. 
MW Aid. Fight like hoga tor aoonia I 
Sk 0 ,aM, Venture our Jives for jSigoiiiCf/ 

FUUher, Bondnoa, 1. 2. 

^ The fruit of a North American tree, the 
mwn hickory, Hieoria glabra (Carya porehia) ; 
wso, the toee Itself. The nut b thln-iheUed, oOy, at 
fiM sweet, men bltterUb: It beaten by swine. Thewood 
is VM twh and b used like that of the aheUbark, though 
the tree b not so large. 

*„, T*** ?*ff ■•▼•nd mrtaof hlckqrtea called pi^y nub, 

MM of whtofa hero M thta a ahdU aa theSei* Frenoh wal- 
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8. The fruit of Onwhdlea triandra and O. ch- 
andra, of the West Indies and South America. 
The kernel with the embryo removed b edlUe, and yields 
(one apoolea at least) a line limpid oil. In Guiana a speolos 
of Onududm affords an oil said to bo admirably adapted 
for litbrioatlnA there called euate-oA Also called cobnut 
and hnadnuL 

pig-pen (pig'pen), ». A penforpigs; a pigsty. 

pig-rat (pig'rat), H. The lam bandicoot-rat of 
India, Aeaokia bandicota* Em cut ntKeaokia. 

ptooot (pig^rfit), n. Any plant of the genus 
J^yrinehtum, 

pigBConoe (pig'skons), n, A pig-headed feUow ; 
a blockhead. 

Dinff. He b 

'Sopig-oetmet!, mistress. 

He has an excellent headpiece. 

Maaoingert City Madam, Hi. 1. 

Tliese rennMwmtativea of Uicp^y-seonow of the popula- 
tion judged by circumstances ; airy shows and aeems had 
no effect on Uiciii. G, MerodUh, Ike Bgobt, xxxvll. 

pig*8-face (pigz'fas), n, A plant. See Meaem- 
bryanthemum, 

pigskin (pig'skiu), n, 1. The skin of a pig, 
especially when prepared for saddlery, binding, 
or other purposes.— 2. A saddle. [Colloq.] 

He was my governor, and no bettor master ever sat in 
pig-tikin. Viekena, 

pil^Bneyt, pigSUFt (pigr/ni), n. [Also piganye, 
ptgatde; < ME. piggeanye^ plffffenneyghe, fit. 
^piK’s-eyo*; M/r/**, gen. of ptgae, pig; n^ghe, 
a variant, witii attracted n of indef. art., of 
eyghe, etc., eye: see ryc*^.] 1. A pi^s eye: 
used, like eye and apple of the eye, to denote 
something espc^cially cherished; hence, as a 
term of endearment used of or to a woman, a 
darling. 

She waa a piiinerole, a piggaattm. 

Chawrr, Mil1er*s Tslo^ 1. 22. 

Hiao, mine own pigania, thou slialt hoar news of Dame- 
tas. Sir P, Sidney, Arottdia, lU 

Thou art, 

As I believo, of his lioart. 

Maaainger, Picture, U. 1. 

2. An eye : applied to u v^oiuou’h eye. [Humor- 
ous.] 

Shine upon mo but lienlgnly, 

With that uno, and that other pfumey. 

S, Butler, lludibras, II. L 600. 

3. The carnation pink. 

pigsticker (pig'stix'dr), n, 1 . A pork-butcher ; 
a pig-killer. — 2. A boar-hunter. [Atiglo-In- 
diaiij 

Owing to the ooiimgo, horaemaiiHhlp, and skill with his 
spear ruqnired in tliup^pietcAvr, ... it (chasing the wild 
boar] must be regarded as an ailniirable. tralnl^ for oav- 
aliy officers, Athenman, No. 3220, p. 266. 

3. A long-bladed pocket-knife. [Slang.] 

plgStF (pig^sH), n . ; pi. pigsties (-stlz). A sty or 
pen for pigs; a pig-pen. 

To go and live In a jtigaig on purpose to spite Wakem. 

Oeurge IS&4, MiU on Qie Floss, IL 8. 

pig's-waidl (pigz'wush), H, Swill. 

Moral evil b uiiattainablltty of /Hg'a-ieaah. 

Carlyle, Lattor-Doy l^inphleta Jeanitbm. 

piff'S-wrack (pigz'rak). u. The Irish moss, 
Chondrua eriapus: so ciilh^d in England because 
boiled with meal and potatoes and used as food 
for pigs. 

ligtaif (pig'tal), n. 1. Thetailofapig.— 2. A 
cue formed of the hair of the head, as distin- 
guished from that of the periwig. This was ro- 
wnod by oertalii cIssbch, as the iiallorsor'the Brltbh navy, 
after It had gone out of use in polite society. In this 
way It anrvlved as late as 12 * 26 . See ciiet, 1. [Colloq.] 

Bhoiild we he wo apt as we are now to compassionate the 
misforiniioa, and to forgive the insiiicerity of Charles I., If 
his pictoros had portrayed him In a 1a»b-wig and a pigdaUl 
Mwer, Pelham, xllv. 

Yonder still more ancient gentleman in powdered liuir 
and|K0la0 . . . walks slowly along. 

IT. Beaant, Slfty Years Ago, p. 49. 

8. A person who wears a pi(ftail or cue. [Col- 
loq.]-4, Tobacco twisted into a rope or cord. 

1 bMueath to Mr. John Grattan ... my silver box In 
which the freedom of the city of Oorke was presented to 
me ; In which 1 desire the said John to keep the tobaoco 
he uioidly oheweih, called piglaiL Swift, Will. 

plgtallgd (pig'tald), a, [< pigtail 4* -eefJ.] 1. 
Having a tail like a pig's. 

The additions to the SSoutogloal 8oolety*B Gardens dur- 
ing the past week indnde a JNgtaUad Monkey. 

Nature, XL 028. 

2. Wearing a pigtail or cue; having the hair 
done up into a cue. 

Dapur, 1. e. the fbrtress of Tabor, of the Amoritos, do- 
»«d«i 


pikt 


ffliwiaa 1»bgon,Ui* auMOM 

orm€aaug,Maeaeia nanueMnua oCTava, Sumatra, fio^^ 
neo, and the Malay peninsula, havlug a abort tall, 
pigweed (pig' wed), N. 1. A plant, one of the 
goosefoots, Chenopodiuni album, also called 
lamb's-quartera and haconweed. It is sometimes 
used as a not-herb. The name extends more or 
less to otlier species of the genus. — 2. The 
green amanuith, Amarantua reiroflodma, a com- 
mon weed around sties and bam-yards.— Wlnied 
pigweed, s ouarso braiichitiff horh, Cydoioma pia^^pXyl- 
fum, found from the upiier MimisMlppl westward, ntsttm- 
bliiig ffoosefoot, but marked by h lioiitoiital wing encir- 
cling the calyx In fnilt. 

pigwiggl2lt,pigwid^t,u. [AIho pigwiggt^, pig- 
wtdgeon; appar. a fanciful name, prob. based 
on l^ek or pixy,] A fairy; a dwarf; hence, 
anything very small: also used ailjcctively. 
Pigwtggen waa this fairy kiilglit. 

One wondVoua gnutioun in tiiu sight 
Of fair queeu Mak Drayton, Nyiiiphldia. st 12. 

By Scotch Itivasloii to be made a prey 
Tb Bucli pigwidgin iiiynnidons aa tliey. 

CUavdand Bevivetl (HUM)). (Nnrea.) 

pik (pik), n. A Turkish unit of length, aiMibit. 
Tliere are three chief pika— the Btambdiili or khaicbl, the 
endaaoh, snd the belwll or niassri. The Inngeat la the 
Stambonli, which is 2fl.K0 Engllali inchea in ibiiaUintluo- 
pie (2(L86 In Wallachla, 20.43 in Mnhlnvla, and 20.0.*) In 
KgyptX Ibe plk endsaeh varies from *26.05 Inebea In Egypt 
to 26.70 In Consiaiitlnople. Tlie pik Iwladi la 22.21 iiiclios 
In Egypt. Komiorly the law of Wallachlu prescribed iliat 
the plk khalebt should be 2 feet 2 iiichea and lo linos and 
the pik endastth2 feet 1 inch and 6 lines Eiiglisii moaaure. 
pika (pi'kjl), n. A small rodent <iuadnii)ed of 
the genus Lagomya, family higmnyidie, belong- 
ing to the diiplicidentate or lagoin'orphic sorieK 
of the Hodenlia, inhabiting alpine regions of 
the northern hemisplu^re. it b of alioui the sbe of 
a rat, with soft fur, large rounded ears, and very short tall. 
Iltcro are several species. Also called eedling-hare, HttU 
thief hare, rat^hare, and cony. See cut under Ijogomye. 
plka-sqnlrrel (pi'kjHikwur^ol), n, A chinchilla ; 
any species of the i^niis Chinchilla, 

If the hircgolng [specius of Lagidium\ l>o called rabbit- 
squirrels, the Chliiclillla Itself (O. laiiigera) may be termed 
wpika eguirrel. Stand. NaLtiial., V. 80. 

pike^ (plk), n, [Early mod. E. also ityke; < ME. 

pyke, pyk, a Hhar|> point, an iron point or 
tip of a staff or spear, a iiikcul staff or spear, < 
AH. pie, in earliest form piic, a pike (glossing 
ML. adsculum for *acieulum, a needle or ]>in), 
also in cornp. horn-pic, a peak, pinnacle (rare 
in all uses), as Ml), pijeke, apikts spear, later 
pieke, I>. pick, a pike, spear, fiourisn with the 
pmi, dash, s= MLfi. jfSk, LG. pvk, pick, a pike, 
Sfiear, c= G. pike, jneke, a pike, H]>ear, Ni>ade 
at cards, pick, a spaiie at (*ards, = Hw. pik, a 
pike, spear, = Dan. pike, a pike, Hi>ear, pt'A, a 
pike, peak (uaut.), =s OF. pique, ineque, a pike, 
spear, pikeraan, spade at cards, F. pique, pike, 
spear, spade at canls, =s Kp. Pg. pica, t, a pike, 
spear, pikeman, s= Olt. pica, It. picca, a pike, 
spear, peak (ML. pica, a pike, spe^ar, pickax) ; 
also Hp. picff, ni., sharp point, pi^ak, 1.<m, point 
of laud, pickax, spout, beak, bill, sr Pg. pictf, 
m., peak, top, summit, =s Olt. pito^ m., dim. 
piccJtio, an iron hairiiner, beetle, pickax, etc. 
(ML. picua, a hook) (the Tout, and Koni. forms 
and senses show more or Jess reaction); also 
in Celtic: Ir. pice, a pike, fork, =s Gael, pic, a 
pike, spear, pickax, = W. pig, n point, pike, 
bill, beak, s= Bret, pik, a pike, point, pickax ; cf. 
Ir, picidh, a pike, spear, pi tclifork ; peac, a siiar))- 
pointed tiling, whence ult. E. peak (see 
peak^); prob. orig. witli initial a, < L. tqtica, 
#., apifsum, nout., a point, ear of ^aiti, top or 
toft of a plant, LL. also a pin, wlience ult. E. 
tqjike : see ajnke, Cf. jwrA’L the fomis jnek^ and 
pike^ in noun and verb iwes being more or less 
confused. Hence fHke^, r,, pike^, ])ike^, and, 
tlirough OF. and V,,pikt^ and pique, as well as 
pickets , piquet, ete.] 1 . A sharp pciint ; a spi ke. 
Hpeciflcaliy— (a) A poliitof inni or other metal forming 
tne head or Gp of a staff or sianr. (6) A centra] spike 
Bometlmea naeid in targete and biioklens to which it was 
affixed by means of a screw, (o) In ficmftiy, n poliit or 
oenter on which to fasten anythlug to be tamed. 

Hard wood, prepared for the bthe with rasping, they 
pitch between tliepCIvs. J. Moam. 

(d) A thorn ; a prickle, (cf ) The pointed end of a slioi^ 
such as were formerly In fashion, called piked ahoon, era- 
eowa, etc. See cat under eraeuw. 

It was ordained in the Parliament of Westminster, anno 
1403. . . . "thatiiomanweare shoes or boots having jattes 
pasung two Inches in length.” 

J. BrytuO, On Bowley's Puenia {helhaim.) 

2. A staff or shaft having at the end a sharp 
TKiifit' or tip, usually of iron or stool. Specincallv— . 
(at) Snch a staff nse<l in walking; a pilgrim's staff ; a puce- 
staff. 

They were redy for to woiidu 
With pyitf and with solavyn 
As palmers wore In Ibynym. 

Biehard Coer de lAm, I. Sll. 




I'ikcs. 

<1, fiike. (a) ; 
nnlinary infmitry pike. 
17th century. 


ytfce 

TIuU PMiltonnlft life pt/*e he echnlde polMdie nswe. 

/Yeni IHowmian (B), r. 4S2. 

(d) (1) A ahArj>*p»liit4Hl weiifNin couklittnir of a lonff Ahaft 
or liAiidlo witli All iron hoAil. It Haa 
I ntoii ill iiM! from ADciont tlmoA, hut 
the woni datcA Apparently from the 
fifteenth century. Almut tliat pe- 
riod, and for Aome time later, it waa 
the arm of a large part of the Infan- 
try, and waa from 16 to 20 feet long. 
It continued In uae, although re- 
diiciMl In length, ihrongbont the 
Bcventeenth century, ana waa re- 
placed hy Uio hayoiiot aa the latter 
WU8 liiinrovefl. It wna retained in 
the lirltiah army until a very late 
date aa a more onalgii of rank. (Bee 
haJI/-pike and iqwn/oon.) The pike 
liaa alwayM fiecn the arm of haattly 
loviod fuid iino(|Uipne<l aoldiera; 
IhoiiaandH were iiatMl In Uie French 
revolution. Huch plkea have nan- 
ally a round mi deal head, a mere 
ferrule of thin Iron bent Into that 
form, hilt long, aharp-pointod, and 
formldaldc. Tlio pike of regular 
warfare had aomotlmuH a round, aoiiiotlinea a flat or 
apear>llko head. 

In the (Jourt them waa u Bfihllor pnnrtrayed At length 
with a blacke pike in lila hiind. C'o/Javf, Grudltlua^ I. 228. 
(2) A weapon which rcplaceil for a alimt time the aim* 
pic poliitdl pike: It hud an ax-hludc on one aide and a 
poliiuid beak or hfN>k on the other, lii thla form it waa 
retained in the French army aa a hiulgu of rank aa late aa 
tlie flrat empire, (ct ) A plUdifurk iiainI hy farmera. 

A rake for t<i hale up tho fltchoa that ll(^ 

A pike for to pike them up, handaome to dry. 

Tw»er, Koptemlier'a fluabandry. 

8. A Hhar|)-|)oiiit<Ml hill or mouutaiu summit; 
a peak. [North. Kujr.] 

A gathering weight of iihadowB brown 
Falla on the valleva aa the aiiii goea down ; 

And ISkee, of darkiicHH tianicil and fear and atorma, 
Uldift 111 gulet tlicir llliiniliied forma. 

WerdmiHtrUit Deaciiptlvo Rkelcheii. 
Maauoa of broken orug rlaiiig at the very head of tho 
valley into a lino pike, along whoae Jagged odgea the rain- 
clouila were trailing. 

Jfnr. Humphry Ward, Bolicrt Elamero, 1. vU. 
4. A point of land ; a gore. Boo fi., 12. 

t Prov. Eng.]— 5. A larp^ cock of hay . [Prov, 
hig.]— 0t. Hamo as pihman^^ .1. 

Your ludliai'dlorahuiild lieaimml In all polnta like yonr 
pike, Markham^ Holdlen Accldenoiv ]i. 4. 

7t. A lueaHiire of length, originally Imsod on tho 
length of tho weapon so ealled. 

Hu liad ninetceiio niid a lialfe jiUren of cloth, which coat 
In London twenty ahllliiiga the pike. 

/laUuyt's Voyagei, II. 24% 

pike^t V , ; prot. mid pp. piktffi, ppr. jfwAiwff, 
[< ME. pilr.iu pf/krUf prob. onV or (diiorfy with 
u short vowel, ptkvn, a var. of pieken, pikkrn, 
mod. ftivk^ : the i*ef. to in'/vJ, boiug only sec- 
ondary: wo mkr^f piek^n I, trans, 1. 

To pick or pluck. — 2. To pick or choose; se- 
lect; cull. 

Plllgently eliNlde it, pyke onto atoiica. 

PaUtidiiu, Ifiiabondrlu (K. E. T. H.),p. 02. 
Were It aoe tliat ilie Jiiiyoa coiihl lie piked out of anch 
choyae men aa you dealnv ihore would iievertheleau ho aa 
Iwdd oon uption In the iryall. ^luur, Htaie of Ireland. 

8. To bring to a point; taper. 

And for thla purpoao iniiat your liow Iw well trimmed 
anil piked of a cuiiiiiiig man, iimt it may come ronnd in 
true eunituiiia every where. 

Atehaw, Toxophiliia (ed. 1HQ4), p. 114. 

n. intrawt. To pick or |>eck, as a hawk 
Kinoothiiig its feathers. 

pike'*^ ( pik), If. [< ME. pike, pyke, a fish so called 
from its long slonder snapo and pointed snout; 
< piki\ a shani iHiiiil : see pikr^ . Cf. tho eqiiiv. 
names, E. hakv^, hnkcti, eti*.; hroehcU a piko, 
< broohf, a spi!.; Brel . hvked, a pike, < Itek, beak ; 
1). mock, a piko, < mm'ifcUf cut.] 1. A flsb of 
the genus or of the family KyocidK. The 
conimoii pike of Enrojie, Siberia, and iiortlicrn North 
Aincrlcu la K. lueitu. Ita chmka arc acaly, the operclea 
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ilV' aHKiU. pikei- + man.] 1, A mldier armed a 

amerieotMia: ao called In sUnaiKto the handa with ™ flWteenth and sev- 
which Ite body ii oroaied and raya being often thirteen 
in number.-' OlaM-ey^ piln, the pike-peroh, MMa- 
(tton antarfeanttm, or & vUreum. Also called apggie^yed 
and wiU-eyed pOv.-Qray Plke. Same aa Nfie-pttw.— 

Oraat pwe, the maakalonge. Bam ncMthr.— Omn pika. 


(a) The plke-|»en;li, SHantdadim xdkraum. (6) The oommoti 
pickerel, Bam ri^Mndo/ua. — Oround-pikSL the BAUger, 
SBiMdadUm ean^ANe.-- HlUnplM4flna pln 


B. I). Cnpr.— Mud-pikfl, the aauger. fudee Ontario. 1 — 

Baad-plln. (a) The aauger. (6) Thu linrd-flah, ^Sjimetfua 
/ntana— Wtll-flysd pUie. Same aa gkum-ayed pike.— 
xdUoW plln, tlio pike-peroh, Sti»Mitadion vUaaum. 
pike^^ (pih). n, [Abbr. of turnpike, turnpike 
rottA] A tanipiko; a tampike road. . . -- r - ^ . 

ll^ke"„(pik)^«. I. ^ [AppaK < jpitos, ».] To go A 

tumplkeman. 


enteenth centuries, a 
member of a regularly 
organized body of suoh 
Boidiers. 

The Bwiia bat^tallon eon- 
slated of pikeman, and bore 
a cloae resemblance to the 
Greekphalanz. 

Mmauiuy, HaohlavolIL 

2. A minor who works 
with a pike or crowbar. 

6. 


l^ooB, Sybil, ii. 


An obsolete form oipiok^ypileh^, 
[ME. piken : see pee0J] To peep ; 


ntpidly 
pike^t, V. t- 
pUceOf. V. i. 
pouk. 

Pandarua, that leddo hire by the lappe^ 

Com tier, and gan In at the ourtyn nde. 

Ckauaar, Troilna, 111. 00. 

pike% n. An obsuloto form of pique. 
pikedt ( pi'kiMl or pfkt), a. [< ME. mked, p yked; 
< Xtike^ + pickedt^. 

With scrip and pyked aiaf, y-tonkod hyo. 

Ill every iioua he gan to pore and pryu 
And beggeil mele or ohoaae orellla coni. 

Chaucer, Hniumoiier'a 'fale, 1. 20. 

Ilia teeth white and oven ; his hair yellow and not tdM 
piked. Bir T. M(m, Life of Fteua, liiL to ITtopIa, p. Ixxvlii. 

'Ilicir alioea and pattens are anonted and pMri/ more 
than n llngur long. Camden. Itemnina. 

Fiiiigcaa rich In silver, and Maasapua for hia high ateep 
pOred. riHika to bo wonclred at. Sarulye, Travallua, p. as. 

Anne of Bohemia, to whom she had lieeii Maid of Hon- 
our, introduced the fashion ot piked hnrna, or high heads. 

Wal^. Jxittera, II. 121. 
Flkedshoon. Bee pa«l,fk, 1(e). - piked staff, same 
aa jrikfutaf. 

pike-dewantt, f/. [Also pickalevant, pickadc- 
rant, picJead^awit^ jteake^dctmni, pumttevant, 


Tlio turnpike has gone, and 
the pOtaman with hia apron 
haa gone -nearly every- 
Iskly’s apron haa gone too 
—and the gates have been 
removed. 

IT. Beaant, Fifty Yoara Ago, 
lP.48. 

pike-peroh 



Pikemnn r/ early iTth oenttuy, 
from print of Uie time. 

A percoid fish of 


fi. 


tbo gtmuH BUstufiodion (or LucU^erca), of elon- 
gate form, with a subconical head, and sharp 
canines mixed with the villifoiin teeth of the 
jaws and palate. The moat common pika-peroh in 
nnrppu la ludcpena. In the ITiilt^ Btatea two ap^ea 
i, In the up “■ . . . 


are common. 


I upper MlaalBBlppi and Great Lake 



rike-perch {.StuoMtedim ititrtum). 


regions : S. vflraum, attaining a length of 3 feet, and a 
weight of from 10 to 20 ponnda, and S. eanadenm. which 
is rarely over 1 5 liicliCH long. (See Lueioperea . ) llio former 
ia known aa u^aUeye. ylaacrye, or ykum-eyed pike. 

la iMilled hor^ak, 


piekithant; < OF. ^iHque devant (T), < jdqyc, a 
sharp point, a pike (seepiA^^), + fhimnt, before 
(< dc, h'om, + avmt, before: see or«w<-).] A 
iMjimi cut to a BhttiT) joint in tho middle, ho as 

to form a joak or pike liolow tho olim. This n^e-pole (pik'pfil), n. A polo with a pronit 
faMliion is illustrated in most of the portraits and hook at one end, used by lumbermen in 
of the time of (.'hurles I. driving logs on rivers. 

And here I vow by my con^^ Wl,lf everltchanTO p|ker (pFkdr), ». [<pika^ + -cfl.] A tramp; 
to 1x2 di^ivor^ to the world, that it m^ mnkii n ^ [Slang ] 


, that the caat aide 


The peoido called in Acta of I’arliament atiirdy beggan 
and vagrants, in the old cant langiiitgo Abraham men, and 
In the niixlcm 7 ikere, 

Bmrrvuf. WordbtM>k of the Eiigliali Gypqy Language. 


vmt, ffiirfort, Anat.ofMol.,iii.2. pikerelM*. A Middle EngliHb form of 7»tcA»?fW. 
[Found as pitUvanUid; < pUcestaff (pik'stW), fi.j pi. pik^ntaim (-stilvs). 
1 Having a piko-doviuit. [<MF.. iwfofri/C usually «/«/); <pikei + 

A staff with an iron head m 

t-l.. • 


devant, I will have it ao sharp pointed that H shall stab 
Motto like a poynoda i^y, Mldai^ v. 2. {Narea.) 

lleinuat . . . mark . . . how to cut hia lieanl, and wear 
hia liMik. to turn up hlamnahatoa. and curl hia head, prune 

hia pieJnUvaut, or If he wear It ahroaii, 

lx; correapoiiduiit to the weaL 

pikedevantedt, a. . 

pike-fierant + -od^,] Having a piko-duvaiit. 

[Bare.] 

A ymiiig, piUivanted. trim-lioarded frilow. 

Bwt^ Auat. of Mel., p. 48% 

pike-fork ({Uk'fdrk), n. Same n»fork, 12 (c) (1). 

Some made long plkea and lances light, 

Some pUcc-farka for to Join and iliniat. 

iUd pomn on ItaiJUe of Floddan, 

pike-hammert (pik'ham^(ir), n. l. A fonn of 
war-liammcr with a long and formidable point, 

dir« *ti m^of **'“ pjoketSl The pintaU duck, Dafila 

over a feet in length, with a abaft about 6 feet long. piksysf, w. A Middle Englisll form of pickoXm 
2. Tho hciwl of the staff of certain military pi^«- See pwAwc. 
flags, specifically of those carriwl by tho i*egi- PjWcet.^A Middle English formof 


A stufT with an iron head more or less 
pointed and capable of serving as a weapon, 
formerly used by travelers, nil^ims, and wan- 
dering beggars. Also inkm ntaff. 

He had a pike.-$iaf in his hand 
Tliat was balth stark and atrang. 

Bdtin Hood and the Beggar (Child's Ballada, V. 188). 

notn as a pikestaff. Beepiaini. 
likenmcker (pik'snk^to), n. Any fish of tho 



chsQologically on ac- 
count of its antiquity 
or design. Bpeolmenaof 
ancient mortara have been 
found in Bwltaerlaiid, hdl- 


I'ikf (/T-viTjir htciiti). 


art- linked Im^Iow, the color la grayish with many round 
whltiHli Bpota or |Mile bars, and the dorsal, anal, and cau- 
dal lliia nr(> Hixitted with lilack. Tho ether plkea of the 
|||iIUh1 Stalea, except the muakaloiige, are coiniiioiily 
called pickerel. Hoe nlao cuU under paraaphewnd, palaUe 

r irate, Bata, optic, and Uieod. 

Some oilier slender flsli with a long snout, 
or otherwise reseiubliiig the pike proper (clef. 
1 ). Bpeciflcally - (a) A cyprinoid flah, PlyehoMua fu- 
etna, of Blender form with n long snout. Inhabiting the 
Sacramento river and other atreama of the Paclfto coaat. 
UTaliforiiia.] (h) Another cyprinoid flah, OCa grandia: 


incuts of the first French empire, 
plkehead (pik'hed), n. 1. The liead of a pike or 
spear. 

Hisapeare... 

Had riven many a brest with pueehcad anuare. 

S^naer, Y. Q., I. viL 37. 

2. In ichth,, a fish of the family LueiocephdUtiep. 
pike-headed (plk'hed^ed), «. 1. Having a , ^ . w 

^rp-poinU*d liead.- 2. Having a head like a ^ 

^111^ }^d jawB.i^yika-lMedMl ties arranged to be wl 

aUlgate, Uio (mmmon Mlaaiaaippi aU^tor ; ao calle^ by two men. Bee mo 

atranalatlonof ita Bpedflcnam%Aff4sih’rlife4iiN.— Pike- tftlln .2 ' ~ 
headed aiudli. A iMHviiiefitfL pua« 

pike-keeper (pik'kB'p^r), n. The keeper of a * 
turnpike; a tollman. 

" What do you mean by a pOcedeaeparr* Inquired Mr. 

Peter Magnus. ** The old 'un roeeiia a tarnpike-ke(q>er, 
geiiTm'ii, ohaerved Mr. Weller, in ezplanatlou. 

DiOma, Pickwick, zxii. 

pQnlet (idk'let), n. [< jtike^ (T) + -let.] A 
light cake or muffin ; a thin ciroular tea-cake. pUfiffet, e. An obso- 
nulUteell. [Frov. Eng.] lete form ot pelage. 

He onimpled up hti broad face like a hatf-toosted ette- pilar (pi'lSr), o. PeN 
let. Anna Saumrd, Lettera. {Lakkam.) taining to or covered 


pila^ (pFJ4), n. [< L. pita, a mortar: see jtiilcl, 
pik'>^.\ UL arehsBol. and art, a mortar, espe- 
cially one notable ar- 


mortari. 

%), n. [It.: 
see jp7fc2.] The holy- 
water font in an Ital- 
ian church, usuallv a 
stone vase of consider- 
able richness. 

Plural of p<- 



FflaBir-Duono of Flalola. Italy- 




pUar 


ahair (8eAj><{e4), 

hair or the hair. 
WBapOatyVm, cutaneoiu 

. . . - «!. 

nllMtair(pi*lM't6r),ii. [Formerly 

K. j»«ortra, < F. pOastn, < It.piimiro, 
< mL. mkulrumf a small pil- 
lar. dim. of li. • pillar: 
aeenUe^taid-aater.J A square 
pillar, with its capital and 
rose, projecting from a pier, 
or ftom a wall, to the extent 
of from ono quarter to one 
third of its breadth; an en- 
gaged pillar. In Oredc archltee- 
bire pfliueen wero not made to eor- 
reapond in form with the order of 
columna In oonneotlon with which 
thfw were need; bat in the Boman 
ana later atylea they oommonly fol- 
low doa^ the deai|^of the aooom* 
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2. A fish. Cltmea sopox, closely related to the pil- 
chard. rCaliromla.1— 8, A third fish of the fam- 
* “ ■ ' ‘ [Bcr- 

[Jhoaa- 


pUe 


ily Clupeidm, Uarenguia ma&raphihalma* I 
mudas,]— 4. The young meniUMlen. [Cl 
^ake Bay, U. 8.] 


peak 

inlchi 


ler^f (pirch^»r), w. 


. (pirch^»r),w, r<piteh + 

deflnikdy).] 1. Ono who wears a pilch. 

You miingrela, yon enra you bao-doga [the aerjeanta of 
the Cknniter) ! we are Gaptiuu Tuooa that talk to you, you 
Inbnman pUehfnt, B. Joaaaa, i'oetaater, ill. l. 

2. A pilch.— 3. A scabbard. [Cant.] 

Will you plnokyonrawordontof hlapgoAerby theeara? 

Shat,, Brand J., ill L 84. 

pilcher^t, M . 8ame as pildtard. 

Dout, What meat eate the Spaniard T 
Dried ogeAen and poor john. 

Midfieton, Blui^ Maater-C^ltahle^ i. 2. 

pilcomt, a. Beo pilkorn, 
pilcrowt (pirkro), II. [Formerly alsopi/teroM’, 
pUkrow^ pylcrow, ^teditrow, oomipted forms, 
simulating croifi* (the character IT. in older 
form q, with its black body> and with its stem 
variously curled or flourishod, suggesting that 
sable bird), of jn/foro/Vc, parerqfte, jtargrafir, 
corrupted forms of pnrafpraph: soo paraprrtpA.] 
The character q, iim^d to mark the bemnniiig of 
a new paragrapli : saiiie as paragraph^ 4. 

A loaaon how to confer every abatraot with hia moneth, 
and bow find ont huawifery venea by the pUerow. 

Tuner t L 

LapeL Bnt why apref^nvue beret 

Gm. I told him Bo, air : 

A Bcare-cmw had been Inittor. 

FUUher (and aiudker tk Nice Valonr, Iv. 1. 

pile^ (pll ), 11 . [< ME. pile, pif, < AS. ia7, a sharp 
stake or stick, as the giioinoii of a dial, a stake 
or pile driven in the luwl of a river, a prickle of 
the holly, a nail, also in comp, an arrow or dart 
(hildc-jntf ‘war-dart,’ ‘subtle dart,’ 
seart^nlt ‘stihile dart,* w^pil, ‘slaiighici^ 
dart*); also pife, a stake, in comp. 
s= l).p(// s MUl. pit = OUQ.phU,M MHa. 
philfpjttj G.pfcil, an arrow, dart>, holt, shaft, s 
Icel. s= 8w. Dan. pit, an arrow, ^ 

= OF. pile, m., a javelin, =r 8p. Pg. 

\tUo, a javelin, &£ It. pUo, a javelin, 
lart, pc^stle, < L. pihm, a javelin, a 
heavy javelin used by infantry, lit. 
a pounder, pestle, conir. of 
*pimhm (cf. piMUnn, a postus > K. 

•iWHih and piniU) ; cf . jtila, a mortar 
(> AS. pile, a mortar, also In comp. 
jnl^t/ef, a pestle,y>i7Nfrowpf?, [pestle, 
pilftiocc, a iM»8tle, deriv, jnCttra, a pue ©f an 
liestle), contr. of *pivhi, *pUtula; < nmw.isthor 
pittere, pinftere, pound, beat, bray, cemury. 
crush.] 1. The pointed head of a staff, pike, 
arrow, or the like, when not barbed, generally 
of a rounded form and serving as a ferrule; 
also, an arrow. 

Cut off tho tfmlNT of this cnrHCtd abuft. 

And lot the fork'd pUe oankor to iny heart 

Chapman, OtiiiUcinon Haber, tv. 1. 

Tlio artiat baa cnnsfully diatliiKulahed the barbed hood of 
tile arrow and thu j/ile of tlin onnubow bolt 

IletnUt, Anc. Armour, I., p. xill. 

WiUi the riffht hamt draw the an^>w from the quiver, 
poaa ItacroBB tue bow until the ateel pile projecta ten Inchea 
beyond the handle. M. and W. Ttwmjmn, Aroheiy, p. 16. 

2t. A javelin. [Kan*.] 

That woB but civil wur, an equal aet 
V^ero pUn wftli vUes, and eaglea eofflea met 

ihryden, Hind and ranther, it. 161. 
[The abovo la an iniitatloii of tho fidlowlng paoaage : 

“Iiiruatlatmn obvia algiila 
Bigna, porCK OfiuilHM, ot pUa ininantia p&bt* 

faiean, Fhanalla, ill. 7.1 

3. Aiiointed stake; specifically, in arch, and 
engin.n alH*ain, licavy, generally of timber, oft en 
the roughly trininnul trunk of a tree, pointed or 
not at the end htuI driven into the soil for the 
support of some siijierstmcture or to form part 
of a wall, as of a c*>tTer-<laTn or quay. For pomia- 
nent worka pilea aru drivtui in looee or uncertain atrata In 
rowa, leaving a apuoo a few feet in width lietween ihoiii, and 
upon the huada of the plica the foundattona of tho auiier- 
Btructure are erttcUMl. In temporary oonatrurtlona they 
aru diiven cdoae together In single or doulde rowa, ao aa 
to liicloae a Bfiacts of water and form a coffor><lam, from 
which the water ia auhac({aently pnmped out. and thua a 
dry apace la obUiined for laying tho foundation of plera, 
«tc». in bridgea iind other almilnr worka. Iron pOea are 
naea for wharf walla and other piirpooea ; they are hollow 
or tubular wit liiti, and are caat In varloua forma. See ciita 
under lofo-duWftn^/, pile-driver, and pUeufork. 

They rainme fa great ptZeir of woodd& which they lay 
very deepo, upon the wlilch they place thoir hricke. 

Uoryat, Cmditiefi, I. 906. 
What rotten pOn uphold their maaon-work. 

Tennymm, Sir John Oldoaatle, Lord Cobbam. 

4t. A post such as that used in the exercise of 
the quintain. 


•er (used in- 


pSaater + -cdS.] Furnished 
with pilasters. 


Tho pollah'd walla of marble bo 
POaeter^d round with porphyry. 
Cotton, Entertainment to 

pUan ..[Also pilaw, 



*1.- 

niastor. 

Grand Trianon, Ver* 
aalllea, France (built 

pUlau^ pUldWfjpilaff, jnllaffe '; 'vi-o«*»‘Xiv.). 
s F. pilau s It. fnlao = (t. pilaw =r Russ, pt- 
Uivd = NQr, < Turk, pilaw = TIind. jom- 

Uo, jHildo, < Pers. pilaw, pilaw, a dish of rice 
boiled with meat, spices, etc.] An Oriental 
dish consisting of rice hoilod with mutton, kid, 
or fowl, and flavored with spices, raisins, but- 
ter, broth, etc. It ia a favorite dlah among Moham- 
medana everywhere, and its oonipoaltlun and proiMratiun 
vary among the difforeiit trlbea in Turkey, Ambia, I'eraia, 
^gypt^ etc. It ia oaten in Weatoni coantrlMi with acme 
VMriatlona, aiioh aa the addition of aavory horba and vege- 
tables, and Bomotimea of beef or pork. 

lludr moat ordinary food la pOlaw—ihBi ia, Ufoe which 
hath been aod with the fat at MutUin. 

Sandye, Tmvalloa, p. fil. 
The dinner conolnded with a pOiaw ot boiled rice and 
butter ; for the eaaier diacuMloii of which we were pro- 
vided with carved wooden mkhuib. 

P. F. Burton, El-Modinah, p. 477. 
Boiled mntton. oold chicken, pOau of rice with ralalna. 

O. Kennan, %e Century, XXXVI. 622. 

pildl^ (pil<)h). n. [< ME. pildtf pylch, jHkhe, 
pyMte, pyla, < AS. ])ylce, pyleee (=: OF. wdfwse, 
? E. pelkae), < ML. pelUcea, erroneously po/i- 
cium, a furred mrment, fern, of h. jMiceua, of 
fur or skin, < skin : see If. A coat 

or cloak of skins or fur ; later, a buff or leather 
jerkin ; applied also to a coarse garment of other 
material, worn for warmth. 

And thei olothon hem alao with Pytehn^jand the Hyde 
with onten. MandevUle, Travela, p. 247. 

KomancaatehlapgeAeEwoy. CAaucer, Frovorha, L 4. 
He . . . waa blakke and rough, for-iympled and longo- 
Iterde^ and har-foote^ and olothod In a ronghptteAe. 

MerHniE, E. T A.), lit 424. 
veotnre that thou ahalt uae hen these, a warme 
tor wynter, and oo kirtel, and oi> cote lor aonier. 

Jfg. Bodi. 423, f. 1S2. (/fafKuwO.) 
lie heate fine poondaontot hia leather pttoA. 

Vekker, Satiromaativ. 

2. A flannel cloth for an infant. Halliwell. 




Thy 

Pd^ 


[Prov. Eng.] 

lAch^ V. «• [PorhwB a 
to piUer or flt^] To pil 


a var. of pick\ accom. 
• or JUeh,'] To pilfer. Vavica, [Bare.] 
Borne Bteal, BomepOeA, 

Borne all away filch. 

Tuner, Unahandiy, Septemher'a Abatraot. 
pilchard (piPchilrd), n. [With accom. suffix 
•ard for -cr; earlier pitcher, < Ir. pilaeir, a pil- 
chard : cf. W. pilcodj pi., minnows. The F. 
dtard is from E.] 1. A fish of the family C7«- 
peidaB, Clupea pilehardua, resembling the her- 
ring, bnt thicker and rounder, with the under 







PUcIwnl (C/q^/WrAantoi). 

law shorter, the back more elevated, the belly 
lew sharp, and the mouth edentulous. Th< 


^ OomUh coast In England about the 
ISHzfSi®* tmmenae nnmbcra s«id fnmlah a con- 
lidanhlaartlolootoommenc. BcawMtoMt 

Foda are aa like hadumda aa pOakarda ^tp hi^ng. 
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^ME.,T.N.,liL] 


Ot flghti ilie diaciplyiie and exerclae 
Waa this. To have a pale or pile upright 
Of matiiiyH hlght, thus writvth ulde ami wiae; 
Therwith a hacheler, or a yong kiiyght, 

Bhal first bo taught to atomic and ii*nic to fight. 

And fanno of doubil wight, tak him his ahcldu 
Of doiihil wight, a imii c of tre to wcldc. 

Thla fanne ami imiro wliiuhe either doubil wight 
Of ahulde, uiid Mwgyetl in conflict e or hatailc, 

Aha] 0X01X9180 aa well awontnicii na knyghtt'Ji. 

MS. (Mt. Titite, A. xxifl. fol. 617. 
And nou man, aa they Hayn, ia aeyii iin*vnilo, 

In field or In caatell, thoughc he HNMoylc, 

That with thepi/e nnthc (i. e. iic hath, hath not] flrato grete 
cxorciai) ; • 

Thus writeth WerntiirlH oldc and wyw. 

Knyghthode and Ualante (quoted in .Strutt's Sports and 
i I'tiHtlnicH, p. 145X 

False pile, an additional length given to a jdlc lift or driv- 
ing. If. I/. - Gaged piles, large pllcH plueiHl at 

regular dlatanuea apart, with horl/ontiil beania eailcd rim- 
fim fitted to each aide of them by notelilng, and secured 
by liolta. They form a gnliti* ftir tlm tllllng-pilca, which 
are driven between Hu* rnnnem, illling np the aiaicea be- 
tw^ them.-- Hollow pila a laige wixnight- or coat-iron 
cylinder sunk In aandyalnilaiiydiggiiignwiiy m- foixdngout 
the sand from the inalde. SiadioiiH of eylinder are added 
above, as may Im neiMranary, iind Hi'ciiriHl by tiangea and 
bolts.— Hydraulic pile, a pile Hiink in Kami by iiieaiia of 
a watcr-jet. Two riiuthouK are fellowed. 1 n one, a hollow 
iron pile ia set upright in the aand In tin* petdllmi It Ih to 
occupy, while n jMiwerfiil atrenm of water Ih fureed into 
the pilu anil omrapie tliixiugh a hole at tlie itolnt of the 
tube, forcing up the aiirid, au t hat the lube rupklly alnka. 1 n 
the other method, solid wchhIcii pilea an* aiiiik in the Hnniu 
manner, tlio Jet lieing dellvenHl at tlie fcad of the pilr by 
muana of an iron pipe lot down beside tint pile and au 
terwanl withdrawn. On atonping the water-Jel the Hand 
‘ ■ ii: jdle and holds It flniily in i>omI- 


vpneumaHc, (S«hi nfao 


quickly aettlea around the 
tion.— Pneumatlo pile. ' 

” eheeUjHle.) 

(pil), V, t . ; prot. nn«l j»p. mled, i>pr. piling. 
[< pild, )i.] 1. To furnish wiMi a pile or heuil. 

At Delopa Magna threw 

A apoare well piMe, that stitmke his cRhke fill In t he height ; 
off flew 

Hia purple feather, newly madi^ and in the diiat> It fell. 

Chapman, Iliad, xv. 

2. To furnish, Btrr*iigt.hen, or siqiport. with piles ; 
drive piles into. 

(pil). n. [< ME. pile, fafle, a nili* (tower or 
castle) (the alleged AM. *;>*/, a pillar, is not au- 
thorized), < OF. fyile, f., a pier, mole, pyramid, 
etc., F. pile, a iiier, mole, pih^ or reverse of a 
coin, ss Bp. nila, aiullar, font, holy-wiiter font, 
trough, =s Olt, pila, n dam, bowd of a font, biver, 
cistmii, It. jtila, ii flat pillar, trough, holy-water 
font, < L. pita, a iiillar, a pi(*r or mole of Hiono. 
IHlc in tho HeiiHes given bolow is generally in- 
cluded with pile'*, ‘a heap,’ etc,; but see pilti^, 
Pite^ is also more or less confused in various 
seiiH<*s with the ndateil pitvA. Of. peeli,'] If. 
A pillar; speoifieally, a sniall pillar of iron, en- 
graved on the top with the iiiiiige to l>e given 
to the under side of a coin Ktump(*d upon ii; 
hence, tlio under side or reversii of the coin 
itself: opposed to t,he cross. — 2t. A tower or 
castle; same as jwvl^. 

For to duluen a dyclm done n iHiiito Viiltc, 
lliat holy-chei'ch(9 stode In Viiilo aa it a pjtle were. 

Piere Ptuuminn ( If), xix. 360. 

Alio men e.hlldri!ii in towiie A- idle 
To alco Uieni, that iheniiH myght with licm die. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (K. II. T. S. ), p. 40. 

TheinhabitHiitHat this day call it MilncNHu; and hh kiiihH 
a village as it ia, yot hath it ii tdle. 

lioUanti, Lr. of rnmdi.'ii, p. 775. {Daviee.) 

3. A largo building or mass of buildings of 
stone or brick ; a massive edilico: as, u noble 
jnh; a vencrnble pile. 

Went to aee ('laniiuloii Hoiihc, now ahnoMt fliilah'd, a 
gomlly to ace to. Ktdiin, Idary, Nov. 2H, 1066. 

In the midat ot the niliiR, there atiindR up one pttc higher 
than the real, which Ih the llant end of a great (.'liurch, 
prolmbly of tho Cathwiral of Tyre. 

MauiutreU, Alcpini to .Icniaah^ni, p. 40. 

High Whitby's clolHtered pUe. Se(4t, Muriiiioii, li. 1. 

4. A pyramid; a pyramidal figures specifical- 
ly, in her., a bearing consisting of a pyramidal 
or wodge-shttptMi figure (generally assumed to 
repnmerit an arrow-head), wliich, unless other- 
wise* blazoned, seems to «‘nierge from tlie tmi 
of the (‘Hciitcheon witli its point dowriwat'd. It 
is usiuilJy considered one of the subordimiries, 
but by Home an tliors ns an ordinary. See pikk , 
1 , and phrases 1>elo w — CMS and pile. Hoc m«ri. 
— OrOBS pile, n pile in which boardi^ iron bans *hc like 
are plactHlin alteniHtc hiyora at right anglea to each other. 
— XwpUe, in her. . ilividtHl by lihuR in tlio fr>nii of ii pile- - 
that iflL funning a V-ahaped ngiire In the Held. If tula V- 
ahaped figure hiiH not Ita ])uf nt downward, the blaxoti must 
cixpreas it aa per pile tratispimd, jter pile reversed, per pile 
traverse, etc. Pile BOUd, in /brr., a pile represented aa 
in relief, having throe liiiea. which give it the appear- 
ance of a blunt pyramid, pn>Jectlng upward fmm the 
field. One of the three triatiglea thna formed Ih of a dif- 
ferent tincture from the otbera, to help the solid appeal^ 
ance.- Triple pile, trtple-potaited pile, In her., a pile 



pll* 

out ■hort at the pnintod end, and having the end divided 
Into three projecting ]>uinta. 

pile^ (pil)» (^^10 AS. *pUf 

a hoaj), iK not nuthorizod, being due to a miHin- 
terpn'tatioii), < Oh'.jnln, f., a heap, pile, stack, 
a heap, voltaic pile, etc.; appar. a par- 
ticular iiHo of pt/r, a ]>ier of at^me, etc. (whence 
any pile of HtonoR or other thinga. etc.); but 
accoi'diiig to hotuo < L. pita^ a ball (of. pilot), 
Cf. piU'^,] 1. A heap conaiating of an indetlnito 
niiriiber of separates objectia, commonly of the 
aaiiio kind, arranged of pui^Kmo or by natural 
cauHca ill a more or leaa regular (cubical, py- 
ramidal, cylindrical, or conical) form; a largo 
inuMH. or a large fpiantity: ua, a pile of atoiioa; 
api/fj of wood ; %%piU‘ of money or of grain. 

What jnJUtit (if wealth haUi he acomnnlated 
'IVi Ilia uwii jKirliun I 8hak„ Hen. VIII., 111. 2. 107. 
Yon nih! of moiiiiUliiH, shining like a while summer cloud 
in the blue sky. JrHno, Alhainbm, p. 121. 

i^ecificallv — 2. A funeral pile; a pyre. Btie 
Junemlpm^ under funeral, 

Woeto thebliNidy oily ! I will even make thepflefor Are 
great. £iek. zxlv. a 

The father makes the pih : hereon he layos 
Ills bond-led, blliid-leil Son. 

SytveMer, Maiden's Blush (trans.). 

8. An oblong rectangular masB of out leiigths 
of puddled bars of iron, laid t.ogether and I'eady 
for being rolled after being raised to u welding- 
tcmperaturcf in a reheating- furnace. Tlioslxeof 
a pile and Uie (jiialily of tlie Iron of whieh It is comiMiseil 
vary aeuordliig to speidal rtMiiilroineiits, the same pile Home- 
Umus containing widely dlnurunt qualities of iron In Us 
different fiurtii. 

4. In eleet,^ a nerioH of plates of two dissimilar 
metalH, such as (‘opper and zinc, laid one aliove 
the other al1criiat.(dy, with eloth or paper placed 
between each pair, luoiHteiied with an acid so- 
lution, for ]U'oducing a current of electricity. 
See electricity. The term Is soinetlnios nsod as synnn- 
ymotts with bafitry, for any form of apparatus doslgniMl 
topniduoe a ciirreiii of dynamic electricity. It Is also 
applied to an ^paratus for detecting slight changes of 
temporatiiro. mie thumuipile. 

5. A large amount of money; a fortune: as, he 
has made his /u7c. [Slang, U. B.] 

Clreat fortunes grow with the growing nrosixsrlty of the 
country, and the opportunity it offers oi amassing enor- 
mous pilet by bold ojieratloiis. 

Jiryeet Amer. (krnimonwealth, 11. 704. 
Dry pile, an elei*.trl(‘. jiile or batteiy ooiislstliig of a seiios 
of dlsKH, generally of pB|Mir or luathor, (Hiated on one side 
with allver or tin mid on the other wlUi liiiely powdered 
binozid of niaiigaiiosv. Thoao arc arranged witn the sil- 
ver of each disk in contact with Um? iiiangaiicse of the iieit, 
the whole forming a battery the aetioii of which, due to the 
hygroscopic character of tlio imper disk, is remarkably per- 
manent - Funeral pile, ^wiftnurm. 

They conveyed them unto the /utufroff pile on Isiurus. 

Sandye, Travallvs, p. CD. 

POleeofaYOltaiOplle. See pole'J.—yplta’l pile. Hee 
baUery^ 8. 

IiUe» (|)il), r, t.: pret. and pp. piled^ ppr. pilint/, 
[< w.J 1 , To lay or throw into a heap; 
heap, or heap up; collect into a pile or muss: 
08 , to jiilc wood or stioiics. 

Or pile ton hills on the Tarpoian rock. 

Skak,, Cor.. iU. 2. 8. 
The sickening t4iil 

Of piling straw on straw to roach the sky. 

WiUiam JUnrriii, Earthly Paradise, III. 211. 

2. To bring inf>o an aggregate; accumulate: 
as, to jHte quotatioiiH or (•ominciits.' 

Life piied on life 

Were all too little. Tennymm, Ulysses. 

3. Barno as fagot, 12. - To pile arms, in mint, tae^ 

Hat, to place three iiiiuk«ts or rifles with fixed bayonets in 
such a relative position that the butts sliall remain firm 
upon the ground, and the mussles be close tosether In an 
oiillijuo diruotluii. (^albal tv «fn«4r arms in modem taotios. 
pil^ (pll)» w. (.= OV, peil, poil, P. poll = l*r. 
pel, pelhf peil = B)*. pvto = Pg. pctlo = It. itcto, 
i L. pUu8, a hair, the liair. Hence ult. (from 
L. pilpe) E. ilejdlcy dtqnlate, depilatory, pill^, 
pelluce, plunk, peruke {with juriwig and wig), 
and prob. also pfttcXd.] 1. Iiair. 

The beard Is represenled by two tangled tufts uiion the 
chin ; where whiskers should be, the place is either bare 
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them the other way roughens the surfuse. The longeet 
pile of any textile fabrio Is perhaps that of oertain Oneu- 
tal oaipets ; thi% when of fine goat’s hair, has a beautiful 
gloss. The pile of velvet is sumotimes of two different 
heights or lengths. 


Velvet soft, or plush witli 


Task, L 11. 


Out pile, In a fabric, a pile woven In loops which are af- 
terward cut so as to give a smcNith surface composed of 
the ends of the flber^ as In velvet, plush. eto.-<JD0lUll8 
" ** mpds: s^d of velvet— Pile 


pUe. 


flame as pUe i 
flee carpet.- " 


L pile, an arrangement 


me DucKgrounii. 

pile^ (pil )} V. t . ; pret. and pp. piled, ppr. pili 
[< pjM, n. I To f II rn ish with pile ; mAie shag 


_ ie upon 

which a pari of the pile Is shorter than another part u in 
velvet. In which a pattern is produced iu this way, the pile 
of a flower or leaf Imliig perhaps twice as high as that of 
the backgrriund. 

spiling. 
shaggy. 

Tliou art giNNl velvet : thou *rt a three^pgad piece, I 
warrant theu : 1 had as lief be a list of an Bngliah kersey 
as lie piled as thou art jriled for a Vrenoh velvet 

•Shak., M. for M., L 2. 88. 
iriH cloak of crimson velvet pged^ 

Trimmed with the fur of marten wild. 

8eau, Marmiun. v. s. 

), r. U ; prot. and pp. pilod, pm, piling. 

. pilen, var. of jril&n, ult. < L. pilare, 

(h^privc. of hair : see piU^, of which pne^ is thus 
ult. H variant. CL pcel\ with whi^ pilots nmy 
have boon confused.] To break off the awns of 
(throslicd barley ). TProv. Eng.] 

' iddlo El 


i;< 


PUtopiUto 

oabins erected on piles over a body of water, 
as the ancient lake-dwellers, and some savage 
peoples of the present day. Bee lake-dweiUng, 
pdlafitte. 

As jrsgsrdi India, it seems tome there are good reasons 
for believing theeep^-tedlderi are the direct descendants 
of the jire-Aiyan aboiiginals. Jlteacre, XXX. Ida 

pile-cap (pirkap), n. In k^draul, engin . , a beam 
connecting the heads of piles. 

pile-elamp (pd'klamp), n. In iurg,, an instru- 
ment for clamping hemorrhoids previous to ex- 
cision. 

]dM (plld), a, [< pile^ + -€d8.] 1. Having 
a pile, as an arrow.— 2. Supported on or by 
piles. 

Among those who bnild on piles many live and kleep on 
the ground, using the pUed part of the house for (dlier 
purposes. Naim, XXX. 100. 

]ldle-dam (pll'dam). n. A dam made by driving 
piles and filling too inU^rstices with stones. 
The surfaces are usually protected with plank- 
ing. 

pile-driver (pil'dxi'vAr), n. l. A workman oc- 
cupied in dnving piles. — 2. A machine or con- 
trivance, usually worked by steam, for driving 
piles. A common form, shown in the out, consists of a 


18: 


[e‘H, _A Mid 


Kiiiglish form of pill^. 


or thinly covered wltli atraggllng pile. 

It. K liurtan, El-Medinah. p. 82U. 

2. Bpecifi(*ally, in hunting, in the plural, the 
hair or fur of an animal, as the boar, wolf, fox, 
etc.; hence, hairs (Hillectively; pelage. — 3. The 
lay or set. of the hair. — 4. A fiber, os of wool 
or cotton. — 6. In entom., thinly set fine hairs 
which are ordinarily rather long. — 0. Nap of 
a regular and closely set kind, consisting of 
threikds standing close together and shaved off 
smooth, so as to form a uniform and even sur- 
face. The threads of pile alwm have a certain incli- 
nation Id ime direction as rugards the stuff, and can he 
amoothed or depressed in teal direction, while pressing 


lea (prid-iO, n. j^NL. (Lindley, 1821 ), so culled 
wit h ri^f. to the original speeios, in which one of 
the thi'ec sepals is enlarged into a hood ovc^r the 
fruit; < \i.pileuH, a felt cap: see jnlcun,’] 1. A 
geiiiiH of ajK ‘talons herbs of the order IJrticaccie, 
t^ih(^ Vrlicete, and subtribe FrocridcsB, distin- 

J 'uislKMl by the equilateral opposite leaves and 
ooH(dy bruiudieder somewhat coiuiensetl green- 
ish cymes. Tliorc am shout 17ft spieciiM. for tlic most 
part Hiiiall woody iilatita. widely dispersed thmiigliout the 
tnqiira except hi AuatmilH, wlte one. P. pmnila, theclcar- 
wuod or rich wood, with tranaluouiit watery ati'ni, coiiiiuon 
ill rich woodlatidK of the IT tilted Btatea. Many apccloa 
have the pcHiuliarlty of developing one loaf of a (lair very 
iiiiich laigor than that otiposite. floe artillery-plant, hum- 
iny-hueh, '£ (ft), tdearwcea, etndweed, and dwarj elder (under 
elder), tlie last ncculiar in tela genua (mainly of weeds) from 
having n woolly stem. 

2. [/. c.] Plural of jHleum. 
pileata (pil-e-aHft), a. [L., fern, of pilcatus, 
(rapjied : see jnleatc,'] Capped — tli at is, covered 
or stopped: applied to organ-pipes.- pusata 
dlapent^ a atqm^ quint.— FUeata major, a stopped 
1 a foot pipe. ■ FueEMp minor, a stopped 4-foot pipe, 
pileate (plPiwit), a, [< I^. pileatun, pUUatus, 
capped, bonluded, < qrileu8,pillewi, a cap: see 
pilvHft,'] 1. Capped; speoineally, in hot, hav- 
ing a pileuH or cap, as certain fungi. Bee 
Agancus. — 2. Having the form of a cap or 
cove]' for the head. Bee out under (■ryptunot, 

A pileateti echiiiua taken up* with different ahella of 
scvcml kinds. Woodicard. 

pileated (pil'e-a-ted), a. [< pileate -h ’■^>((2.^ 1. 
Same as pfVente. — 2. In omite., crested; having 
the /(fathers of the pileiim elongated and con- 
spicuous; as, the 
pileated wood- 
pecker— pueat- 
ed woodpecker, 

lljdotntnue (or Ce- 
npManta) pUeatue, 
the largest wood- 
pecker of Ifortb 
America excepting 
the Ivoryblll, local- 
ly known as logeoek 
or black logeoek. It 
is lisiiallv 16 to 18 
iiiclica long, and 
about 28 in extent, 
of wings ; the color 
is slatydilack, con- 
spicuouslv striped 
wiUi white or imic 
yellowish on the 
head and neck, tills 
color also varying 
tee hidden parts 
of the winga; the 
male has the whole 
pUeum scarlet : In 
the female the crest is scarlet on the posterior half only. 
This fine bird inhabits all the heavily wooded regions of 
the oonntiy. whom it represents the great black wood- 
pecker of Euroiie, Pieue or Dryoeopue marUut. 
jole-baam (plFbem), n. A separate wai^beam, 
upon which is wound and earned the piie-warp ; 
distinguished from the usual warp-Deam of a 
loom. 

pile-bridge (pH'brij), n, a bridge eonsistiug of 
a platform supported by piles, it is probably the 
earliest fonn of mdge, and is still largely ubm, especially 
over shallow water and marshy ground, 
pile-builder (pirbiHd^r), n. One who erects a 
-struoture on piles; specifically, one of a com- 
munity which customarily dwells in huts or 



r]le-<lriver. 

n h, frnmowork : r. the monkey— a bkit-k of rahMran with gulda- 
wuyfc which idirle on vertical giiMns on the inner facefcof the upr*-*-* 
^ ‘ 1 fruiiiework; a, n' 

l|ipcniand releaic 


para e of tlie fruiiiework 
arms of the nil 


iiiiipei>: e, inclimw which enK<H^ i 

toe monkey hoisiing-pulley. The 

^ e nipperB. ana tlr- 

Bhouidercu pru{ei;tifHi on the toil of U 


luiinti^'n^ is attachefi to the niijpeni, ^ 


the nippen engage a 



nieateii Woiiiipccker {tfvMcmus 
filfatMa). 


large nun or block of iron, which slides between two gnlde- 
pusts. being drawn up to the top, and then let fall from 
a considerable height, it comes down on the head of the 
pile witli a violent blow. 

pile-dweUlng (pirdwel'ing), n. A dwelling 
built on piles, especially an ancient lake-dwell- 
ing; apalafitte. Compmo pilc-huilder. 
pile-engine Ml 'en' jin ), n. An engine for driv- 
ing piles. mle^driver, 
pile-noop (pll 'hop), n. An iron band put round 
the head of a timber pile to prevent splitting, 
pilei. n. Plural of pileuy, 
pileiform (pil '$-i-f 6rm ), a. [s F. pildiforme, < L. 
pilcwi, piUeuft, a cap, + forma, shape. j Having 
the form of a pileus; pileated iu siiape. 
pilementt (psrment), n, [< jHl^, v,, + •ment’i 
An accumulation. 

Costly pilsmente of some onrious stone. 

' ilp. Hog. BaUros, m. IL 10. 

Pileolares (pinf-$-la'rez), n, [NL. (Pries, 
1825), < L. etc., dim. of pUcMs, a cap: 

see ptteolitf. j A tribe of hy menomycetous fungi 
of tlie suborder TremclUni, according to End- 
liclier. The receptacle is membranaceous, and 
the hyraeniura inferior, free. Also HeloHci, 
pileolui (pi-16'$-lus). It. ; pi. piUoU (-11). [I^., 
< L. pUeolus, pUleohu, also pileolumf jHlmlum, 
dim. of pUeuSf pilleus, a cap: see pileus,'] 1. In 
goof, and hot, a little pileus; some small eap- 
like or Ud-like body; specifically, the recepta- 
cle of certain fungi.— 2. [cap,] A genus of 
mtropods of the family Neritidm, belonging to 
the oolite, having no spire, the cdiell resem- 
bling that of a limpet. ■ 

Pileopilidm (pil-^p'si-d§), n.pl, [NL., < P<- 
'Idopms + -idm.] A family of gastropods, named 
from the genus FUeopsis ; same as (kilypirmidm. 



PIlMpriS 

(«a-S>op'iit), n. [NIj. (Lanumk, 

< L. fWMi, % Oftp, + Gr. 6fit. »p- 
r» _ peMMoeJ Age- 

11118 of bonnet- 
limpets of the 
family Caljfptrm- 
idm* naYinff the 
Bhell pUeate in 
fom^mth round- 

ed aMrtnre, poe- 

FootiCB|^llnp«t hmHgtMriuiU Spirally re- 

oiirved apex, and horseshoerahaped musonlar 
impression. P. ii a oomiuon Earopa«i ipe- 

dea known ai the Hwngmitm w fotUeap- 

Ifnvd. OspuliiflaaijnonTm. 
pUaorhlia (pii'f-$-*i'*ft). pi. piU^^ 
7**8). [NL., < L. jitiMW, jMetu, a cap, + Gr. 
Iiiia, a root.] In bot., the root^^ap. 

(pirs-d-iis), n. Same tuivilearkisa, 
mleons (pl^lf-vs)* ^ [< a bair, the 

*hiSr: Bee>*.] Samea8p4oii. 
pile-ptor (idl'p^r), «• In hydraul. engin,, a pier 
supported on piles. 

pile-plaak (w'plangk). n. One of a number 
m planks, about nine tnches broad and from 
two to four inohes thick, sharpened at their 
lower end, and driven with their edges close 
together into the ground in hydraulic works, as 
to make a coffer-dam. 

piler^ (pl'lftr), n. e., + -eri.] One who 

piles or forms into a heap. 
idteSA 9». A Middle English form ot pillar. 
i^les (pllz), H. pi. [< NL. piles, pi. of 
L. piUi^ a ball: see mleS.] a disease originat- 
ing in the morbid duatatfon of the veins of the 
lower part of the rectum, and upon the verge 
of the anus; hemorrhoids. Constipation favors 
their development. 

l^e-shoe (pir shd), n. An iron }>oint fitted on 
a pile. 

nUa-start (pn'stilrt), n. The pintail duck, ilo- 
fila acuta, J. P, Oiraudt 1^. [Long Island.] 
plleti, a. Plural of pUetua. 

n. Same as v«7«2, 2. 
«(-«). [ML.,<L. 
^ , A form of arrow 

used in tile middle ages, ha^ng a knob upon the 
shaft, near the hea^ to prevent it from pene- 
trating too deeply. 

pUeiim (piPf*um), «i. : pi. pUea (-}i). [NL., < L. 
pileamy a cap: see mleftfs.j In oiwfft., the cap 
or whole top of the bead, from the base of the 
bill to the nape, and laterally about to the level 
of the upper border of the eyes, it it divided intu 
three lectlona the forahesd or front the vertex or coroim, 
and the hlndheail or ooolput See olagnin under birdi, 
pileus (piPf-ns), Ii.: pi. pilei (-1). [L. pilewt, 
also nUmm, alao pUlmia, pUlcum, a cap or brim- 
less hat of felt, made to fit close, a felt skull- 
cap, as Gr. iriAor, folt, a felt cap or hat, felt 
cloth, etc.] 1, Among the ancient Romans, 
a conical cap or hat of felt; a cap or skull- 
cap. — 2. In hot., the expanded cai>-like or um- 
brella-like summit of the stipe, bearing the 
hymenium, in hjpienomyoetous fungi: same os 
cap^, 2 (a). Bee cuts under AgarUtus and 
t'angi. — 8. In omith., same as pUcum , — 4. 
[rop.] [NL.] A genus of ochinoderms. 
we-warp (pu'wmip), n. Same as naputarp, 
pile-waavmg (idl^wS^ving), I». A process of 
weaving in which a third thread is introduced, 
and formed into loops by weaving it over wires 
laid across the entire breadth of the cloth. 

wirot are lubaeiiiieiitlj drawn out, leaving the loopa 
stufUng, or the lom may be cot so aa to fonn a nap or 
outpUe. ir- — # 

pUa-wiro (pll'wSr), n. A wire used in pile- 
weaving. In the maaufSotare of cut-pile fabiioi 
smoved pUe-wlrea are used, laid with the grooves facing 
the outw parta of the loopa of the pile. In cutting the 
pile-threada the knife bUm edge upward through the 
Sroove or channel in the udre^ ttua making the cutting 
uniform, without danger of iujuring the warp or weft 
Pllmork (pirw^), n. Work consisting of 
piles, as that upon which lacustrine dwellmgs 
are supported, or that eoustruoted for many 
^ hydraulic engineering. See cut in 
next column. 

SarJ. LMoekt Fre-hiatorio TImea, vl. 
pi^WOmi (pll'wtan), n, A worm or some 
ss a gnbble or diipworm, found 
embe^ed in the timber of submerged piles. 
See IMn oriq, Ibredo. 

a. Worn to such a point 
Ik * 5r® ^ grown thin, so i 

show the threads ome stuff; threadbare. 
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or 


to 


Tourjdfaiepnieost 


Mmdn0^. 


n. tram. To steal or gain by x>otty theft; 
filch. 

He would not pUfer tlic vtctnry. and the defeat waa 
eaay. 

pilferer (pil'ft^r-^p), n. Ono who pilfers 
practises petty theft. 

Tci glory fMvnic ndvanct; a lying claim, 

Thieves of renown mid pufermt of fame. 

Yeung, Love cS. Ifhme^ iiL 8& 
■*8yn. Thief, «tc. .Set? rt^tber. 
pllieringly (pirf6r-ing-li), adv. In a pilfering 
manner; wifli petty theft; filchingly. 
pilferTt (pirf<^r-i), ». [< intfer + -jJ* (see -cry).] 
The act of pilfering; petty theft; also, the 
thing stolen. 

They eat brenil, and dnink water, aa a wholoaome pen- 
ance, enjoined thirni by their tunifeBBom, for base pg/’eriM. 

B. Jtnmtm, Volpone, U. 1. 

Prone it when yon will, yon slow apirited Satumiata, 
that hane nothing but tlir of your penne to pollldi 
an exhortation withull, no etoquniice but tautologiea to 
tye tho eanm of yonr andibuy vnto yon. 

Jvof Ae, Pierce Penileaaiv p. 40. 

pilgarlick (pil-gUr'lik), ». [< p., + obj. 

garlic (formerly garlicic). Hee to piU garlic, 
under pilt^. The word came to be applifid, 
with the stress laid on jhU witli ref. to jMled, 
bald, to lepers or t.o other persons who have 
become bald by disease, acquiring a particu- 
larly opprobrious meaning.] A poor forsaken 
wretch : a vague term of reproach. [Low.] 

And there got li« h kiiwik, and down noea pOgortiek. 

Fletrhrr, Hnmoroua Lieutenant, ii. 2. 

pn griwi (pirgrnn), n. and a, 
alao ^Hlgrime, jmlgrom; <ME. 
pdgrm^pylgrcmc, jHilegrim, pde^m ss OFries. 
pilagrim, piUtgrim =r D. jH*lgrim s MLG. pole- 
^me.pclgrm, ffcfgrem ss OHO. piUgrim, pili- 
}srlm,NLHQ.pif{F^'fm,pilgrim,pUgerem,pilge^^ 
hOgerin, pilger, G. mlger as Icel. pUagtimr s 8w. 

s= ban. pilc^m, < OF. ^peUgrin, pellth- 
grin, peUqn, p lenn, peregrin, P. pileriu m Pr. 
pelle^in = Sp. Pg. peregrino as It. peregrine, 
pelU^no, < ML. peregrinua, perigrinua, a pil- 
mm, traveler, foreigner, foreign resident, a 
suburban resident, L. peregrinua, a ^ ' — 



PllKiliii, ill thn rcritgnl/cd 
(irt-ss wtini at Kniiin in the 
iGUi I'Ciitiiry. 


Cact-iran Filework In Whanres at l)e|>Ubrd and Blnckwall, England, 
elcvatkm ; n, iitan ; L\ C\ HcctintiK. a a, pllec t a guide- 
line ; r, a stay-pile : 1/ d, Itoii lantl-ticii. 

pilewort (pil'w6rt), w. One of the buttercups, 
Banunculua Ficaria, common in Europe and 
western Asia, it nroduceB annually grain-like tnbeni, 
eomotlinea gatherud for fooil. and locally fancied to have 
fallen from mIx>v«. Also cnlleil edandine wAfgwort.-^ 
Great pilewort, an old name of tlie flgwoii Seroj^ularia 


pilfer (piPft^r), V. [< OP. pelfrcr, rob, plunder, 
< pclfrc, phindcT, booty, spoil; cf. pilfeier, rob: 
sec pelf. "I I. intrana. To steal in small quanti- 
ties; practise potty theft. 

Kvery atiing la told, 

For fear aoniepgrnX'/ hand ahonld make too bold. 

Dryden, 

TIk* Malayana who inhabit on both sldca the Streigbta 
of Malacca, am In genera! a laild people ; and yet I do not 
find any of them addicted to Robbery, but only the 
ing poorer aort Dampitr, Voyagea, 11. L left. 


foreigner. 


pUgrlni 

stranger, fonugn resident, prop, adj., foreign : 
see jferegriwt.'] I, n. 1. A traveler; specifi- 
cally, one who journeys 
to some place esteemed 
sacred, either as a pen- 
ance, or in order to dis- 
charge some vow or r«^- 
ligioiis obligatioh, or to 
obtain some spiritual 
or miraculous bouefit; 
hence, a wanderer; a sn- 
jonmer in a foreign land. 

TOe cuaUmi of pilgrimage liaa 
prevailed mpccially In IiiiIIm. 
among MohaminiMlan imniiiIi^b, 
and among CliriHtluiiM in the 
middle agoa. Kreiiuented placiiH 
€d Chrtitlaii pilgriiiiage linvo 
been (tiealdea Juniiulem and t he 
Holy Land) Rnuiv, (.'unterbuiy, 

Compoatela ill Spain. KiiiHletlufn 
in Hwitaerlaiid, and in iiiiKlem 
tlmea Lourdea in Franca 

And on Monday<» we met with 
the ahyppe with mdfffywes that 
wentoutof Vetiyi'e.lij. woken bufort'* \\i,yvhMw pglinWMa 
had done tlicyr pylgrymago and rotoumiMl buniuwardoB. 

Sir H. (iuyt/ordf, Cylgryniiigo, p. lf». 

Thoae nil died In faith, nut liaving mrolvod the prom- 
laea, but having mien them afar utf, and wen; iiurauadcti of 
them, and embraced Ihoiii, and eonbiuu.'d Uiut they wore 
■trangera and pUgriwM on the earth. Hob. xt. IX. 

WItli iiaketl foot, and aat^keloth voat, 

And arma enfolded on lila breast, 

Did every pUgrim go. 

Setitt, lu of L M., vl. m 

2. In Amer. hist., specifically, one of the Knglisli 
separatists who sailed frrmi Jiclfihaven (in the 
Netherlands) in the ‘‘Mayflower,” touching at 
Southampton, England, and foiindctl the colony 
of Plymouth, MaHHachiisett H, at the end of 1020. 
—3. A new-comer, whether a iw*rHon or an tiiii- 
roal; a “tenderfoot.” [Slang, western IT. S.] 

i^dgrifn and " tornlorfoot ** woru formerly applieil almoat 
exoliiaivoly to newly iinpurtud catthi, but by a natural 
tranafurrenoe tlii;y are uanally iiaed to deaigiiHte all new- 
comers touriata. and bnalneMH-inen. 

/i. Steinbumr, Scribmrr'a Monthly, II. 608. 

4. A curtain or screen of silk hanging from tho 
back of a woman’s bonnet to protect the neck, 
worn in the latter part of the eigliteenth century. 
— 'PlUcrlm-bottle, a round, flat iNittle Inivtiig on i>ach 
aide of the mouth or neck a ring for the ItiMcrtion of a 
cord. Tim typo la a cotniiioii oiiu In pottery of many iiu- 
tloiiB and tlmea, and la eapeidally fretiuont In Italian work 
of the ftfUHiiith and Hixteuiiih cmituneH, and In tinltallona 
of it. Iliu alinpleKt pilgrim- bottles arc: circular or oval 
and withimt a fiait ; but more clolMirale viiaoa, if preMW* 
ing the ttut form and the linga for a vortl, are alau known 
by tlilH iiaineu i44io laMfrri.— Pilgrim fathers, in Amrr. 
AmL. tlie fnniid(n*H of llyintnitb lAdony lii 1S:*0. See dcf. 
8, above.-- Pilgrim’s pouch, a badge of lead or nthor 
material, having the form of a iNiiiidi and hollow like it, 
but very ainall: a varlity of pllgrlni'a algn.— PiUnrlm’S 
■ball- (a) A aeallop- m* cMickle.Hliell nar.d an lui eniblem of 
pllgrimagts^ or a algn that one has vihitMl the Holy Ijind. 
One of the iMwllopa, Pretm JnentuiWK, Ih known aa St. 
JanuaCg ahdl, fnnn tliia circiimatance. Hee i'acfen, !i (a). 
(A) 1 11 modem tlinea. 
a carved pearl ahell 
■nch aa are brought 

S travelora from ^ . 

e lluly Ijmd. P. 

L. SinumdM, Art 
Jour., N. 8., XII. 

72.- Pilgrim’s 
■ I gw , a araall object 
given to pilgiima at 
a aliiino or aaisred 

8 lace aa evidoiiee of 
lieir liaving vtHlt4Ml 
It TtwaaaometiineH 
a medal, aometlnioa 
a aniaJl ampulla of 
Ifuul or pewittr, and 
bom the marked the 
monaatery, cbnrcb, 
etc., whicn laaned it 
-Pius’s Staff. 

(a) lue loTig atatf 
which waa one of 
the badges of a pilgrim. (A) In her., aame aa Aourdonl.— 
Pilgrim’s VSae, a decorative vane having a Sat and diak- 
llke body, In niirtiu] imitation of a pilgrim'a bottle. 

n. a. Of, pertaining to, used by, or charac- 
teristic of a iiilgrim, or one who travels to a 
sacred place in jM^rfomiaiice of some redigious 
duty; wandering as a pilgrim; consisting of 
pilgrims. 

A pariah prieat waa of the pUgrim train. Cowley. 

Tin Homing fair 

(^nie forth, with pOgrim atepa, In amice gray. 

Milboi, P. R., tv. 427. 
She rememberiMi the fiarting wonia of the jnZf/r<»n count 
Tning, Moorlah Chronivlea, p. 81. 

pilgrim (pirgrim), r. i, [< pUgrUn, w.] To jour- 
ney or travel as a pilgrim ; undt^riake or accom- 
plish a pilgrimage. 

The ambnlo hath no certain home or diet but pOgrimw 
up and down eveiy where, feeding upon all aorta of plaiita. 

Grew. 



I'llgrlin'K Sign. 

foiiniMl of thK British Archamlogi- 
Liil Ai.MK:iiilk>ll," ia4A.) 


pilgrim 

Pitffrimina rentleMly to to many '*8aintR' Wdla.** 

CaHi^t, Bortor RoMiriaa (ed. 1H81), p. 117. 


ptlgrnmnf/f^ ; 
fftHniftf/fif also 
rtfmngff OF. pikerinagh^ P." p^lerimge ss It. pel- 
legi’inaogio, jHtrfgrimggin, < ML. *j)eregrinati- 
fiHin, also, after ttoin.f jteregriMigiim, a travel- 
ing. voyage, pilfj;riraa(^S < jpfref/rii/Mtf, a trav- 
eler, pilj^riin: Hoe pitgiim,'} 1. A journey un- 
dertalcen by a piln^im; a iravelinK on tlirougli 
a HtraiLK<^ eountry or to soiue place doeniod sa- 
cred in onlorto perform some relijudons vow or 
duty, or obtain some spiritual or miraculous 
benefit. 

In Buiithwork at the Tabard aa T lay, 

Kiwdy Ui woiiden on iny pUffrimatie. 

Vkawffr, Uun. J’rol. U> C. T., 1. 21. 

We all by oiio aaaoiit auowod npylgryinafff to be made 
111 all our behalffea to our blepayd Ijaiiy of l^oreta. 

Sir JL Gvylfmle, Pylffryinaffe, p. 68. 
Mowbray and myaclf are like two men 
That vow a long and wuaiy pUffrimam, 

SM., Aich. H., I. a. 40. 

2. Fi^iratively, the journey of life; the time 
Hpimt in ^jiasHing through the world to the “bet- 

And Jacob aald unto Pharaoh, The days of the yearn of 
my pUfftimage are an hundred and thirty yeara. 

Quii. xlvli. 0. 

Sf. The time occupied by a pilgrimage ; hence, 
a Hfelime. 
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Dovatallad puing, a combiDatlon of pilea fixed Inrmortla- 
Inff them Into oue another by dovetalla or dovetall-tenona. 
pliing« (pl'ling), n. [< pile^ + 4ii^l.] ' In lea- 
tker-manaf,, a slow inward sweating of the lea- 
ther. V. T. IkiviH, Leather, p. 297. 
piling-iron (priing-i'^m), w. An instrument 
forbreakiug off the awns of barlev. 
piliont, n. An obsolete form of pillion, 
j^lkins (piPkins), u. A corruption of jHlleom (f ). 

The Bantam aaid ho had seen Tom aecreting pOHnt in a 
Back. G. Mttrrdiih, Ordeal of Rlchiura Feverel, ix. 


pHlny 

Henee^ — 2. Something unpleasant that has to 
be accepted or (metaphorically) swallowed: 
usually qualified ay hitter. 

Yet oannot tbel abyde to swallow down the bolaome 
pUe of vlritle, being UMtir In their moutha 

J, UdaU,Onlaikeij, 
He said tho renunciation of thii Interest was a httttr 


fXBL whioh they conld not swallow. 
Jegwmm, In Madli 


pill^t(pil)f«. [hhirlymod. E. 


also 

ml\u < HE. 


iw/e, pille; 


In piiwiii hast tlion spent a 
And like a hcniilt ovei 


.image, 
ly da 


verpnM’d tliy days. 

Sh^., 1 Hon. VI., il. n. 116. 
K Byn. 1. Vtryage, Tvwr, utc.. Hoo/oumeg. 
pilgrin^et, P . \ < pilgrimage, n,2 To go as 
a pilgrim. [Hare.] 

To Egypt shn']lpff//Wtna//e, at Meroe fill 
Warine drops to Hpriiikhi.Tsis Temple. 

Sir R. Stapleton, tr. of Jiivonars Satires, vi. TiM. (DattUt.) 

pilgrimer (])il'gri-m6r), n. A pilgrim. 

Now, I am Magdnleti, a poor pUgrimer. for tbo sake of 
Holy Kirk. AboM. Abbot, xv. 

(pil'gri-miz)^ v, i, ; pret. and np. piU 

+ -tec.] 


plunder, pilfer, =r Vg.pilhar sr It, jHgliare (ML. 
as if ^jnliarf), < L. pildre, plunder, pillage, rare 
in the siroiilo form, but cojiimon in comp, ewn- 
piUtre^ scrape together and carry off, plunder, 
pillage (> ult. £. compile), and cimlare, plun- 
der, pillage, and common also in ML.,jp»kirc, 
nillnre; usually explained as a fig. use otpUare, 
deprive of hair (see viR^), but no doubt of in- 
dependent origin.] L trans. To rob; plunder; 
pillage. 

Thou sal iioght be tyrant til thalm, topfUellialme, and 
apoyle thalm, als the wleked princes dus. 

Jf& Cog. Kton. 10,16. iHaRiwU.) 

It Ib iiiont than two yere that tbet coaaed nouer to robbe 
niid UtpUe oure londoa. Merlin {JL £. T. S.X hi* 

Tho conimona hath he j^ord with grievous taxes. 

Shak., Uich. 11., ii. 1. 246. 
llttvhigyWllod a hook whioh no man hnya. 

R, Jonaon, Kpignuiia, HU. 


When he who piU'd his province scapes the laws, 
t thougli he lost his tuiuse. 


Madison (Bancroft's Hist Const, I. 480X 
8. A disagreeable or objectionable person. 
[81ang.]— 4. pi, A doctor or sumon. [Milit. 
and uaut slang.] — 5. In varnim-making, the 
cooked mass of Imseed-oil and gum before tur- 
pentine is added to thin it down and complete 
the varnish. 

pill*’’ (piy, V, t, [< pilPi, n.] 1. To form into 
pills.— 2, To dose with pflls. [Colloq.]— 8. 
To reject by Ypto; blackball. [Club slang.] 

Ho wsa coming on for election st Bay's, and was aa 
nearly ptUed aa any man I ever knew in mv life. 

Thaekerag, Newoomea, xxx. 

pill^ (pil), n, [< ME. *pgU, < AS. jmll, puU, a 
creek, a= lce].|>oHr. a creek, < W. pwU, a pool, as 
Ir. poll, jmU, a oreeK, CLpoofL] Afanalloroek; 
one of the channels through which the drain- 
ings of a marsh enter a river. JlalHwell, [Prov, 
Kng.] 

Ifrom H. Juste pm$ or croko to R. Manditns creeke is a 
mile dim. Mand't Ttindrarg (i760X ifi> iMaUiweU,) 
Tlie pilla being the little streams which wear away a 
sort of miniature tidal eatuary in tho mud-banka aa they 
empty themseiTes into the Reveni and the Wye. 

Seebohm, Kng. Vil. (k>mmnulty, p. 150. 

pillaffe, n. Same as pilau. 

pillage l< llllE.jnUagc,pgllage, pil- 


And keepahis money. liUUU|$ll IIV ll■■i IWUBU. 

JHyden, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, i. 72. 


n. 

dcr. 


intrana. To rob; practise robbery; plun- 


Wlian the wolf hath fnl hia wombe he styntetb to stran- 
gli! hIuhiim!*, but Boothly the pilours and desti'oyonra of 
Tiooly cbirohe ne do nat mi, for they ne ' 


(.bMliles 

mn'(!ru tri pUe. 


. ite 
ale. 


ized, ppr. pilgrim izing, [< pilgrim 4 
To wander or jcnmiey about as a pilgrim : 
time.s with an imperHotial it. 

thy charges, an Uioii wilt but pUgritniM U along 
0 ) tlie laud of Utopia. 

B.Ji 


j Chaueer, Paraou's 
The poor man that ia wrong'd 
Is ready to rebel; ho spoUs, he pitta. 

Qreettet James IV., v. 


some- piir-if (pil)f t». [Early mod. E. 


also jnl,pillv; < 
< OF,pUler, 


Which 
I'o the 


Illliear 
witli me to 


pili, H. Plural of piliut, 

mdiii 


Jonmm, Cose la Altered, il. 4. pj., gp, s Pg. pellar ss It. Jfelare, de- 
’ of ' * ’ ' 


. .Jdium (pl-lid'i-um), n. [NL., < Or. wMiov, 
a little hat or cap, dim. of triAoc, a felt hat or 
caj>: see pileuo.^ 

1. A generic -A 
name given t.o 
the larvfp of 
rbyiichocouletur- 
bellariaiiH, or iie- 
mortoaii worms, 
under the iiu- 

S ression that 
ley are dis- 
tinct oniinals. 

PAtefttm m/ram is 
the larva or a species 
of the genus Lineva. 

The name is retained 
aa a convenient des- 
ignation of such pile- 
ate or helmet-Bliu}>ed 
ueniertoiui larva) : In 
this use it is writ- 
ten without the capi- 
tal, and has a plural 
pUidia. 

2. lu conch., a 
TOnus of false 
limpets of the 
family Acmmtlic. 

— 8f. [f. r.] In 
hot., a hemis}>lierical apothecium in certain 
lichens. 

piUferoUB (pM i f 'o-riis), a. [< h.pilus, hair (sec 
pilc^), + ferre ss’E. fcoorl.] 1. In hot., bearing 
or tipped with hairs.— 2. In coiil., l>eariug hairs; 
hairy; piligeroiis: siieeifically, in entomology, 
noting the tubercles of caterpillars whence 

bundles of hairs arise PUlftooui layer, in boi. 

the layer of young siitHirfivlal tissue of active roota tliat 
is provided with nMit-halrs. 

pillform (i)iMi-f6rm), a. [< L. pilue, hair, + 
forma, form.] Slender or flue as a hair; fili- 
form; filamentous. 

piligerailB (pl-lij'e-ms). a. [< L. pilus, hair, + 
gerere, carry.] Covered with hair or fur ; pilous 
or pilose; piliferous. 

pili]^;^ (ni'ling), n. [Verbal n. of , v.] 1 . In* 
entfin, , tiie operation of placing and driving piles 
in' position.— 2. I^lescollecOTely; pile work.— 


K” 


Hair, 

off, 


])Tive of hair, jduck, peel, strip, < L. jAlarc, 
0, < 111 ‘ 



^pil^. 
'/ail 


deprive of hair; make bald, ('ompare pilled, 
— 2. To peel ; strip; form by stripping off the 
skin or hark. 


Jarub took him rods of green poplar, , 
white Blmkes in them. 


. . and pitted 
Hen. XXX. H7. 


il ye ahul here how tlio tapater made the pardonere puff 
rfO- ol the long iiyghte til it warn tier end day ; 

* the more cheri) uie made of love, the falser was her lay. 


jgyraM*. 

A, n, yniineer and older plllflU t a, iili- 
tneiitiirycdii^ ; A, nidiinrni of the nemer- 
te.’ni, nutrr advanced in B than In A ; C, 
newly freed nemertean. 


lliey take Itmona which they nil, anointing Uiemsoluoa 
thoroughly with the iuloe theroi. 

UaJdugi'a Voyagea, IL 58. 

To pill gaxilof , to do Bomc unpleasant office ; endure 
murtincatloii. ' " 

And 
GaHi 

Korthcmorechtmi ^ 

The Merry Adventure qf the Rardvnere and Tapater at, 
the Inn at (kmleriuiriy (printed in Urry's ed. of Cnaucer, 
1721X 1 122. 

n. intrana. To peel ; come off in flakes. 
pill‘d (pil), n. [< p.; a var. of jteeH, n.] 

1. Peel; skin; rind; outer covering. 

Sweet is the Nut, but bitter is hia pOl. 

S^peneer, Honnets, xxvL 
The huske or nflf of a greene nut whicli blairkoth one's 
fingers and han& Umt^nd, Diet, 1608. {IlaOiipdl,) 
These (baxel-aliootaj prune and cleanse of every leaf and 

But periaji not tho rine and utter pfB. 

J, Zleniigf (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, 1. 140X 


piU^ (pil), w. 
MD.jiffte, 
fjiller, 


's Pjoy. HalUwell: 
[Early mod. E. also pU, jtille (ss 



ball, a nill) : see ^ulc. Pill is thus not directly 
< Ii. pita, which is not used in the sense of * pill,’ 
but from its dim. ntlakt.] 1. A globular or 
ovoid mass of medicinal substance, of a sixe 
convenient for swallowing. 

Hard is it for tho patient whioh is ill 
Fulsome or bittw potions to digett 
Yet must be swallow many a bitter nU, 

Ere he regalne his former health a rest 

Timer WkSdttaiJL B. T. &X F* Itt. 


jni-nyr, =s jntnuytun, piuiiuvi, -x iuju. 

as if *pilatieum, after Kom. jHllagium, plunder, 
< L. pUare (> OF. piUer, etc.), plunder: see 
pt'fA.j 1. The act of plundering. 

Pittaya and robbery. Shak., Hen. V., Iv. 1. 174. 

2. Plunder; spoil; that which is taken from 
another by open force, particularly and chiefly 
from enemies in war. 

ittage they with merry march bring home 
ont-royal of their empon>r. 

Shak., Hen. V., L Uik 

«8yil. Pillage, Ptunden Booty, Slpott, Prey. Thoae words 
denote that which is violently got or carrieil off ; all except 
prey anggeat a consldemhlo amount seised. Pittage also 
denotes the act ; the others only the thing or things taken. 
JSttaye and apott espeoinlly suggest the great losa to the 
owners, completely stripping or despoiling them of their 
prr>perty ; plunder sniwests the iiuantlty and value of that 
which is tuen : as, loaded wiUi plunder; booty is primarily 
tbo spofls of war, but also of a raid or combined action, as 
of pirate% brigandi^or burglars; apoU is tho only one of 
these words that is used in tlie plural, except, rarely, prey. 
Prey now seems figurative or arahalc when nut applied to 
Uiu objeerts of pursuit by aiitmols : aa, the mouse falls a 
ready prey to b^ beasts and birds; hence, when applied 
to that which is nursued or taken by man, it expreaoei 
condemnation of the act 

pillage (pil'ftj)» l-f PP* Itiliaged, 

ppr. pillaging, [< pillage, n.] TTo Rtrip of 
moue;y or goods by oi>cn violence; plunder; 
despoil. 

Antwerp^ the most famous Town of Tlwffick in all Eu- 
rope, was miserably pttlaged. Baker, Chroniolea, p. 86L 

Gnr modem oompilerB, Uke aextons and executioners^ 
think It their undoubted right to pittage tho dead. 

GtiUUmUh, Esaajs^ Fret 

pUlager (pil'^Ar). n. 

[<p«?<Mre + -crl.] (Jne 
who pillages or plun- 
ders by open violence ; 

H plunderer. 

pillar (pir{lr),ii. [Ear- 
ly mod. B. < ME. 

piller, piltare, pgllare, 
pyUour, pilar, pyler, 
pylere, pelere, pylcor, 
tnlcur, i OF. pUer,pi- 
lier, F. pilirr ss Pr. 

Sp. Pg. pilar as It. pi- 
liere as D. pUaar sc 
MLG.jMtercj^r.LII. 
pUer sa OtiQ. jmiri, 
pfMri, MHO. pffltore, 

O. pfylar SB 
pelare aa Dan. xHlr 
ler, pide as Ir. niteir, a 
pillar, < ML. ^lare, 
also ))ilariu8,pitarium, 
and piOeare, a pillar, < 

L. pila, a pillar pier, 
mole: seopite^.j , 1. A 
column; a oolimnar 
massof any form, often 
composed, or having ^ . 

PUIaf.— CatbedtalofTouii, 

vti6 appearance or oe* Ftaaes, tjiii c cBtu iy. 



plUsr 

Intf compoMd, «f Beveral engMtfd in a 

cnntral eore, m ia freqnent in medieval arohi- 
lecture : by arohiteots often distinguished from 
column, inasmuch as it may be of any shape in 
section, and is not subortlinated to the rules of 
classic architecture. Bee also cuts under Utlfi 
and column, 

Eche pOcr it of PenaniiM^ 
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Tlie Filler it a figure among all the rest cif the Geomet- 
riotll niott beawtJfuU, In retpeci that he it tall and rp- 
riffht and of one bignette from tho bottom to the toppe. 
^ rtin^ham. Arte of Eng. Foetie, p. SO. 

And Jacob act apgfarnpon her grare. Gen. xzxt. 20. 

There are erected two wooden pOldrt In the water. 

Corgaf; CmdiUet. 1. 8. 

2. A support or supporter; one who or that 
which Bustains or upholds. 

The pOere elm. the oofore unto oamyne. 

* Ckaueer, Parliament of Fowli^ 1. 177. 

He it amaino pGIsr of our chnrch, though not yet Beane 
nor Canon, and nit life our lUdlglont bett Apologia 

^ KarU, Micro-cotmograidile, A Ormuo Blulna 
With grave 

Atp«ct he rote, and in hit rltiiig teem'd 
ApUlar of tUte. MUton, P. L., li. 802. 

3. The upright and supporting part of some- 
thing, as of a table having but one support, or 
of a candlestick. — 4. In anal, and cool., a pillar- 
like or columnar structure, part, or or^n ; a col- 
umn or columella; a crus: as, the pSiar (colu- 
luolla or modiolus) of a spiral shell ; the pillars 
(crura or peduncles) of the brain. Boo cut 
under THscophora, — 6. One of the posts whicdi 
servo to connect the plates of a elock-inove- 
inent, and also to keep them tho nocessaiy 
disttince a]uirt. — 6. In the manage, the raised 
cent.er of the ring or manege-ground around 
wliich a horse turns. There are also pillars at 
regular intei'valB around the ground.— 7. A 
portable emblem in the form of an ornamented 
column, formerly carried before an occlesiasti- 
cal dignitary as typical of his function as a sup- 
port to the church. 

With worldly nompc incredible, 

Before liliii ryueth two preitei ■irutigo, 

And iliuy lioar two crouec right longo, 

Oauyngti Jii every inan’i face. 

After tboin folowe two laye>men aooular, 

And each of them lioldyiig upiUar 
In their handes, ateado of a mace. 

SMUm, Worka. (Aares.) 

8. Boroothiug resembling a pillar in appear- 
ance. 

And tlio Lord went before Uicm by day in a pSUat of 
cloud, to lead them tlie way ; and by night In a pUktr of 
fire, to give ihein light. Ex. xiil. 21. 

0. A solid mass of coal left either temporarily 
or permanently to support the roof of a mine. 
— lO. In harp^malciup, the upright post on the 
side furthest from the player. It is usually 
hollow, aTid eontains the rods of the' pedal-ac- 
tion. — 11, A frame for supporting tobacco- 
pipes in a kiln. K H, Knif/ht, — 12. Tho nip- 
ple of a firearm. A'. II. JO/fffAl.-^oaapoundpar 
la^in arch., a oluatored column.— FTOm pillar to post, 
ur xrom post to pillar, from one thing to another with- 
out any appanmt defiiilte purpoao: aa, to run or bo driven 

Jrotn piUnr to ' ‘ 

to tlie 1 
port a pi 

See dof. 0, above.' 

Fnm thee poaU toe pOer with thoghi hla rackt wyt he 
tuaacUi. Stanihurat, iEiield, iv. 206. (Daikee.) 

(hir Ouarda Jhna pfUdr bang’d topoeL 
He kick'd anout tin they were loaC 

Cotton, Soaironidee, p. 62. (Baetoa) 
Knotted pillar. See Xmottod.— Pillar atid hmaat, a 
common method of mining coal, in which the hruaata 
or working-placoa are rectangular rooini^ uaually five 
or ten timea aa long aa they are broad, and opened on 
the upper aide of the gangway, or main haulage-road, 
or level driven on the atrlke of the coal. The breaaU 
are made of varioua widtha, uaually from five to twelve 
Sma, aocordlng to the chancter of the roof, but not ao 
wide tliat the roof wlU not auatsin Itaelf. Theae brtwata 
or rooina are aeparated by pillara of coal, broken only 
®™!!!:headlnga where theae are needed for ventila- 
Uoiu The plllam are aometimea loft ao narrow that It 
la not enMKJtod they will permanently anppe^ the roof 
|w the mine; in anen caaea the object of toe method la 

iif ^ '”'’*^** ** poaalble In ttie ahorteat time and 

M th e le^ expenae. If more economy of coal ia conald- 
cjjd dealrableL tlie pillara are left wider, and, after tho 
JJJMtaareenUrely worked out; ' * • - ^ 




Plll-heetlc (fijrrrkMJt 
\ 1 .inc shtiwii iMtural iil<o. ) 


Pillar 13dllar (rKvensei, i66i. — llritirti Muieum. (Bice ni the nrlKlnal) 


letters, etr., whirli are eollooted at apeelfled hoiim by 
poat-olfiou lottur-carriera. tEng.)— PularB Of OortL 
Mme aa rrMfc of C»rt.i (which aoe, under rotf).-- Pillars 
of Hercules, tnu two hllla on oppoaiitt aidea of tho atratta 
of Gibraltar — Abyla (.lebe1-el-lunaX on the African aldr, 
and Ca1|)e (Rock of Gibraltar), on tlio Kiiropesn aide • • 
which were aald to have liecn tom aaunder by llurculea. 
— PUlars of the abdominal ring. Bee eolumiu qf the 
ahdominai ring, under eofvmn.— nllars Of thO dia- 
phragm. Bee dtojjAiWfpn.-- Pillars Of tho flanOOB. See 
/auoM.— Pillars of tho fornilL tho more or leaa com- 
pact atranda of the fornix iMiaaIng one pair anteriorly 
and onepair jKirterlorly down toward the liaaa of thu 
brain. The aiitiTbir pair imMi down to the rtiriiora nlbl- 
ciintf » V . 


»r pal . 

and nro t;uUcu rolumtut qf the fornix, or radiree 
niee (by Meyiiert dtiaentdnUe»)forivieiH. The poate- 
rior pUlara or crura laiaa dowiiwaid to end in the hlppo- 
oanipiiB major and to fonn the fimbria.— Pillars Of the 
palate. Boo palate, 1 .— Pompey'B pillar, a noted nitinii- 
nioiit of antii|iiity atanding at Alexandria in Egypt. It 
is n huge Corintniaii coluinn of red granite, riaing to a 
height of 9S feet 0 iiicbrs excluclvo of the auliatruc- 
tnre. Tlie shaft la monolltlilc and unfluted, 73 foot long 
and 20 feet S Inches in circumfervneo. The capital ia t) 
feet high, and the minare baao nicaaures alasil 15 feet 
on tho side. Despite the iHipular name, the monument 
had nothing to do with PoiiiiMy : li wna erected In honor 
of the emperor Btocleliaii, a statue of whom originslly 
stood uiNiii it— Rib and pillar, in miuuM, a nateni 
upon which the so-oulhid “iltick conr* was formerly ex- 
tensively mined. It Is a iiiodfflcatloii of tho pUlar-and- 
breast method. fBonth Htuifordidiirv, F4iig.] 

pillar-block (piKjlp-blok), n, lu maeh,, a pil- 
low-bUwk orjMuralKiP-block. 

pillar-box. ^mo as pillar letter-box (which see, 
under pillnr), 

pillar-brick (pir&r-brik), n. In tho construc- 
tion of a brick-kiln by Innlding tip unburnod 
bricks, one of the bricks which are laid up be- 
tween the straight courses,” atid which form 
the sides of the an*hes through whicli tho heated. 
pKKlucta of combustion flow in tho process of 
burning. 

pillar-compaBBOB (piriir-kuiii''piw-e>!), w. A 
bow-pen ; a jiair of dividers with an attachment 
for a pen or iieiicil. 

pillared (pirilrd), «. [< puinr + 1, Hav- 

ing pillars ; Bupx>orted by pillars. 

Ill tilt! groniid 

The bonded twigs take root and daughtera grow 
About tho rootliur-truf^ a pillai'd slwue 
High over-orcird, and echoing walks between. 

MUton, P. L., lx. 1100. 

All that remained [of a viharal waa a aeries of some 
twenty cells and four largur halls siirroundlng a pMlared 
court 60 ft aquaru. 

J. Fergwmm, Hist Indian Arch., p, 187. 
2. Having tho fonn of a pillar. 

Th* Infuriate hill that ahooto the jesltor'cf flame. 

Thrnnmm, Bummer. 

pillaxet (pir|lr-et), n. [< OF. pilerot, dim. of 
piUtr, a pillar : see pillar and -cf.J A small pil- 
lar. 

The Pillara and FiUarete <if Fusill Marble. 

Fuller, WorUiJes(WlltahlreX HI. :)ia 


ptUion 

genus Byrrhvs: so called from its small sixe and 
rounded form, which when it draws in or folds 
away its h'gs anti ftdgns death make it look 
like a pill. 

pill-box (pil'lHiks), n. 

1. A hox for hultling 
pills. — 2. IliiinoroiiHly, 
a kind of carriiigi*. 

She drove into town In a 
oiiu-luirw* oan'lagf, Im-ver- 
eiitlv CHllud, at that iivrliNt i>f 
Rnglish hlatory, a jMI-Ihx. 

IKekene, little Borrit, xxxiii. 

pill-bug (pirbug), n. All isopod crustacean 
of the family (hiisvUUp; a kiiuf of wood-louse, 
slater, or sow-bug wliieb can roll itstdf into a 
ball like a pill. One siieli sfiecies is technically 
called AriuatHllo piluluris, 
piU-COater (piVko-Uu'). »#. A maeldno forcoat- 
ing pills with sugnr. Tin* pillB arc platted In a pan 
with a compound of Hiigar, and agilHtcd lunihtantly by a 
staaiiy rotary motion, cx|NtMing their eiitint surface Ui the 
sugar, and vet not allowing them to stick together. 

pillcom (pirkdrii), u. See pillas. 
pilledt (piid), p, a. [Pearly mod. K. also jHld; 
MK, ^ptllcil, jnlcd, pild; pp. of yuV/'**, r.J 1. 
8lripiM>d of hair; buhl. 

AepUed as an ape was his skullo. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 16. 
He miste no malsin* (ImuiI kaltl (for ITrlst that dofeiidcHlX 
No puten riio] pylloii on his pild pate ; 

But prechen In 


I jMU'flic lljf A- no pride vsen. 
riere Plowman*e Crede (K. K. T. «.), L 83a 

2. Having scanty hair. 

With skallod hrowes blake and pUed herd. 

Chaucer, Gen. ProL to C. T., L 627. 

8. Threadbare; hence, forlorn. 

I am no Buch jptf /rrl (>nlck to believe 
’J'hat beggary Is the only buppiness. 

B. Joneun, Kvery Man out of his Jliimoiir, L 1. 

(pild'gilr^lik), n. Hume as pil- 


pilled-garlict 

aarlicK, 


leBSt(pild'nes), a. Baldness; baroness; 
'scantiness; ihreadbart^ condition. 

Borne Boomed tho of bis garments. 

Ilakluffl’e VtiffaifCH, HI. 167. 


[< MPi. pUloin\ pelloar, pi- 
a robber, < OF. *pillom\ pilleur, 

ML. 
A 


pillerH (pH'^r), n 

lour, P ‘ , 

P\f)#lfof(r, <'TjL. *pilator(m fern*. piUilrii), B 
pillator, a robber, < L. pilnre, rob : see pUlh'] 
plunder! u*; a robber. 

To raiisakein tho taa of bfalyes dodo, 

Hem for to stmptt of herneys and of wode, 

Tlie pUnure diilon biislnesse atnl cure 
After the batalllo and discoiifllimt. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 149. 
Tliey hanc tooko notable gotals of mirs, 

On this side sin!, these falsi! jieloure 
Called of Saiiicte Molo, and ellls where. 

llaklugVe Voyagee, 1. 100. 

pillor% n. An obsolete spelling of jdllar. 
pillery*t (piF6r-i), n. [< pill^ + -cry.] liob- 
Itery; plunder; pillage; rajiine. 

And then coiiciissioii, miJiiie, jn/ferAsi; 

Their catalogue of iiccusatioiis fill. Daniel. 

pillery^t, n. An obsolete spelling of pillory. 


pillez (pil'fia), w. 


canella. 


Hume ns pillas, 

— ' — '-)iFi-d-lL , 

powtier of aloes and 


pilliocauBia, pUlicoshy (piFi-d-kA'Hi-u, pin 

ko-shi), a. Hieru-picra, or pc 



pillar-flle (pil'jir-fil), a. A narrow, thin, flat 
hand-file with one safe edge. E. H, Kniahi. 
| ifllii.rfti g (pirBr-irig), a. [< pillar + -ivg*.'] A 
system or series of pillars; a method of apply- 
ing or employing piliurs. Thoarle, Naval Arch., 


f or ( 
15 . 

plUajM 


as styliie. 


(pil'jlr-ist), a. l< pillar •¥ -ist,'} Same 



a oolu- 


urms are entirely worked out^ are "robbed’*— that Is, ai 
S.I (intil all the eoal has been obtained fomi tnek.. 
Which oaij^ remewed without too great danger to the 
““j}'®”\_Thla method of mining Is also oallcid poet and 
ttaU, pOar atS worn, stoop aSTtooui, 
^ iwiF'»«iH.—Plllar dollar, • 
m ^coi n m BmIii (so called from Its figure of the Pillara 
« Berpnte), oedned eapectally for use In the former Span- 
**! Amerloa. Alao called jmso and pSee <if 
JSi column.— PUiar lattar-bos. a 
pQlw placed in a street, oontataing a reoepta^ 


pillar-saint (piFllr-Haiit)^ Same as slylite. 
pillary t, n* An obsolete form of pitUrry. 


pillas’ »*• C Also pillis, ^piUez', pellas, 
' irn*. pUcs, pehs, bare, bald. Cf. jdlfiA 
' ■* iidcTed 


etc., < 


saddle, (doth put under a Huddle, = W. pilyn = 
Manx pollan, a pack-wwldle; < Ir. pill, a cover- 
ing, = Gaol, peatly a skin, coverI(?f , == h. pellis, 
a skin: see pelli. in tlie souse of ‘head-dress' 
ncrhiipH a cliff, word, nit. < Ij. pileuft, jnllfius, a 
felt cup: nee pihuis,'] If. A saddle, especially 
a light and simple saddle without a raised bow 
and poirnncd. 

Ifls strong brosw! hit, his slydlng rcyiies, his shaiike pit- 
lion without stlrnijis. iSpeneer, State of Ireland. 

2. A jiiid or (MiHhion fitted for adjustment to a 
saddle Viehiiid as a seat for a second i>ersou, 
usually a woniaii. 

Every now and then dron'd a Lady from her FUlion, 
another fn>iii her Hide Haddfe. 

Quoted ill Aehtun'e B(m:1h 1 Life In Reign of Queen Anno, 

II. 84. 

Why can't you ride your hobhy-linrse wltliout dealring 
to place me on a pUlwn behind youY 

^ Sheridan, The CHtlo, 1. 1. 


The naked oat, J vena nuda, W some consic 

uyuriety of A. saliva. AIsocaUedjpfffcorH. Jngo, 8f. In mining. I in recovered from the slags in 
’ Urn smelt ing of that metal. This is done ^ re- 

peatcnl Ktainpiiig, sifting, and washing. [Cforn- 

^ .A coleonteroiis in- wall, Eng. J— - 41 . A head-dress, as of a priest ; 

^ct of tho family Byrrhidm, especially of the a liat. 


Glossary. [(Cornwall, Eng.] 
plllan, mllaw. w. Hoe idiau. 

fa * ** 


pillion 

Ke imten pillion (cardlnal'i hat (Skeat)] on hia pUd pate ; 
But prechtiii In purllte lijr A no oride vaon. 

Httwmnn*» Crido ^ K T. S.), 1. 8!I9. 

Mercury ahall fclve thee gifta mnnyfolde; 

Ula aoeptre, hit wlngei^ and hia narpe. 

BardaPt Edugu^ Iv. 

pillionod (pil'yfttid), [Karly mod. E. 
fuonett: < pillion^ a-, Having a pil 

Jioii (t-iif ti(UMl-(ln)88 BO called). 

The Idfilntour, the tyrant, and the whoremongar are no 
mete iiiyiilflterH for hym, though th^ he . . . never ao 
fynuly forcefl, pjAyowid, and aoarietted. 

1^. Dak, Voeaoloii (HarL Mlac., VI. 442). 

pUl-milleped (pil'mlKe-jied), n, A inillo|>ed 
or tlioiiHand-logH of the family Olomtridse ; a 
kind of gally-worm that can roll itself into a 
hall. A\w} piU^nrm, 

pillorize (pirp-riz), o. pret. and pp. jtUlo- 
rk'cd, ppr. pillmHzinn, [< OF. pUkuiier^ piUh> 
rUtvfy pylorifier, jHUorifjer (ML. jHlorittartf), pil- 
lorist^ ; an pillor-y + -*,?«?,] To set in a pillory. 

Henry llurUiii . . . waa . . . pOforCiadwitliPrynneaiid 
liaitwlcku. Wood, JB^aatl Oaou., 1. 1S2. 

pillorizing (piFo-i^’3sing), p. a. Herving to pil- 
lorixe or set up t.o ridicule. 

from folk'Hthiech) hy many French authora— aa Babelula, 
Kaoliie, La Fontaine, Molfcru - for typea of vailoua forma 
of folly they Imve undertokoii to acatne. 

y. and 7th aer., IX. lUt 

pillory (piro-ri), ». ; nl, pillorim (-riz). [Early 
mod. E. pUloriey pilury, pillerit:, pillary^ piU 
larie, < ME. pUUny, piltor^ puUery s= 

MD. jHhrUn, pellarin, < OP. pilorif mUnrin, pi~ 

lcrinfPfilhrin,F,pilori (ss Pg.pcfoMnn/iri), a pil- 
lory (of. OF, pWtrlf jnllorif, jntlori, a ruff or col- 
lar so called, encircling the neck like the Iniards 
of a pillory); c.f. yLh,pilariHm,xnliinium, jyeilori- 
urn, pilhtritiim, ptillmcum, pUarUsum^ etc. (forms 
which, like the ohs. Ft, pillary ^f illery, etc., simu- 
late a connection with yi\A,iHlare,piUirium,pU 
loruH, a pillar; cf. OP. a pillory, ano^er 
use of jnh, pilk^ < L. jwVrt, a pillar), also fqdlwri- 
urn, a pillory (in ML.^also called colWitriffium), 

< Pr. cHpitlori, a pillory (siipimsed, from the 
fact that the P. fonn is evidently horrowod. to 
have been first used, as the name first ai'ORc, 
in I^ivonco or Hpain); isirhaps lit. ‘window/ 
‘peephole/ or ‘lookout’ (the prisoner with Ids 
head conlined in the plllo^ lH»ing humo]*ous1y 
rogaiilod as looking out of a wliulow or pee|>- 
hole), < ML. as if ^iqiceulaioriuin^ a lookout, 
place of observation, iieut. of L. ^culatorim^ 
of or htdoiiging to spies or to observation, s 
ajwfulator^ one who looks out, a sjiy, explort'r, 
examiner, Mli. (also H^mulator) also an iiuder- 
officer, attendant, jailor, tormentor: see tfjwru- 
Uitor, Cf . ( Jat. esjd (Hern, a 1 ittle window, peep- 
h(»le, loophole, < Ij.sptirulfiHa, pl.(i'ai'e1y in sing. 
specular), a window, cf. sjufcularis, of or l>elong- 
ing to a looking-glass or mirror (or to looking), 

< speculum (> Ont. esmll), a looking-glass, mir- 
ror: BOO ipecuhm. Forms eom'iqmnding to pil- 
lory do not occur in the other languages, the 
Sp. being picola. It. Iterlina, D, kaak, Q,pranger, 
Dan. galwstok, et(^] A frame of wood erecte<l 
on a post nr pole, with movable boards resom- 
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In Ofcst Britsin It was noonimcm pontihment ggpolntod 
for forMtallars, men of deooftf ol weights, common soolds, 
poUtloBl offsoasny them gidltiy of p^ory, forgoiy, libel, 
oedftlom wiltlDg% etc. it was aboili^od In J8OT. 

OmsI then dost no tronthe 
On a pDlori my fruit to pinn^ 

Re hatli no spot of Adsm sinne. 

boig Bood(E. K. T. 8.), vlU. 14. 
Kr he be put on the pulkru fur (that Is. In spite of] eny 
preier, ich hole i pUr» Plowman (Ok UL S16. 

Thui they were dclyuered to the hangman, and fast 
boundv Isyde In a carre and brought with trompettea to 
the place of ezeontion named ye halles, and there aet on 
the ydiery, and turned four traea abonte in the qrgbt of 
all tne people. Bamen, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., 11. czlvil. 

lliu Jeers of a ttieatitsb the pOory, and the whipping- 
post arc very near akin. 

Walk, ImpMvement of Mind, L IS. 1 17. 
rnbllcozeeutionsgone; piUory gone— the lust man pil- 
loried was ill the year 1880. 

W. Bimiit, Illfty Yeaia Ago, p. 2IW. 
pillory (pH'o-ri), p. t, ; pret. and pp. piUaried, 
ppT.jnliorpiug, l<mlla^fh,'] 1. To punish by 
exposure iii the inilory. • 

Uo iLllbumuJ was ctmdomned to be whipped, pOlorkd, 
and imiiiisdiuNi. Hume, flisU £ng., IIL 

Hungering for Puritans to ptttory, 

Haeatday, Hallam’s Const. Hist 
Hence — 2. Figuratively, to expose to ridicule, 
oont€«mpt, abuse, and the like, 
pillonrt, u. Same auj^Uerh 
pillow (piPd), n. [< ME. piUowe, pylowe, pclow, 
jmtowe, pUwe, pulfce, pylwe, pule (also j^lwere, 
pulwerc), < AS. *pylwe, found only in the reduced 
form ityle, ss MD. puluujo, pulwe, D. peluw, peu- 
luw = kha.pole,Ul, IJO, poet ss OnC4.p7mhri, 
fiilwi, phulutoi, fmuwifPhuMwi, phuUwi, phulwo, 
kHQ.phidw(f,pfulwc,(j,pfuhl, a pillow; derived 
at a very early poricM, with omission of the L. 
tenii. -HIM, < h,xiulvinus, also pulviuar, ML. also 
dim. ‘imlviUus, a pillow, bolster, eushiun.] 1. A 
head-rost used by a person reclining; sfKudfi- 
cally, a soft elastio cushion filled with down, 
featlioi*8, curled hair, or other yielding mate- 
rial, used to support the head during ro]M)He. in 
India, Cliins, Japan, and other warm oountrleR ut the East 
a light bamboo or ratan frame with a slightly ooncave 
or crescent-shaped top Is used as a pillow. 

Woarinnw 

Oan snore upon the dint, when rusty sloth 
Finds the down pigote hard. 

Shak., Cymhdiiiu, liL 0. 86. 
The soixmd sister, slie made his bed. 

And laid soft pOlom under his head. 

Imu the Bentloihe Bonny Brvofii(Chfld’B BaBods, VHI. 18X 

2. A block or 8upi>ort resembling such a cushion 
ill form or use. (a) Jfaue, , the block on which tlie inner 
end of a liowsprlt is supported. (6) In marX, r bearlngof 
brass or bronae for the Journal of a shaft, esnied by a 
pliimber-bloek. (e) The socket of a pivot ; an ink or step, 
(d) In certain Industrial arts, a aupnorter or gnnind iijion 
which to work, often a stuffed cushion, suiuotlines hard 
atui resistant ; es|M)claI1)Mn lace-inaking, the cumIiIoii uptni 
which laoes are mode. Tlie laoe-pUlow Is in EnKlaiid, ami 




Pilkiiy. 


bliiig tliose iu the stocks, and holes through 
w^hicii were put tlie head and bauds of an offen- 
der, who was thus exposed to public derisiou. 


i..sofraiow. 


usually in Belgium, a simple cushion, square or rounded, or 
rarely oblong, to which the tlireads are flxeil by pins; oa 
the lace is made, the pins have to he taken out and the 
Ikbrlc shifted. In central France the pillow Is a box coy- 
erod with clotli and sllghUy stuffed on the outside, slop- 
ing toward the worker, and having at the side furtheit 
from the worker a cylinder or drum tp which the threads 
arc attached by pins, and which can l>e revolved, carryltm 
the finished lacc witii it. Another form of pillow is a cyl- 
inder set horisoiitally on a Btaiid high enough to be placed 
uiNin tlie flow ill front of the worker. 

3. A kind of plain fustian.— pillow of a plow, a 
cross-piece of wood which serves to rajse or lower the 
beam. 

pillow (pil'o)i r. [< jHllow, n.] L trans. To 
rest or ^ace on or as on a pillow for support 
So, when the sun In bed, 

Ctu^n'd with cloudy rod, 

Pilloum his chin upon an orient arave. 

HUUm, Nativity, L SSI. 
n. intrans. To rest the head on or as on a 
pillow. [Bare.] 


PlMMow 

They lay down to feat, 

WItheoiseletlaood. 

PUtewed on buoklsr oold and hard. 

Mi;LofL.M., L4. 
And thou ahalt jpOtois on my hwait, 

While heavenly Dreathlnga float aromid. 

J. A Srwftsi, Culprit lay. P.M. 

plllow-bar (piPfi-bllr), H. The ground or filling 
of pillow-lace, oonsisting of irregular threads 
or groups of threads drawn Jlrom one part of 
the pattern to another. Those bars may either 
' be plain or have a minute pearl-edge. 
piUow-bear. n. See piRom-Mer. 
pillow-Uor, pUlm-MW (pil'd-b§r), n. [Also 
pillow-bear; < ME. pUlowebere, pUwebeer, pil- 
wehere, pelawbere; < AS. ^pylwe, pyle, a pillow, 
+ Imr, a couch, Mllet, also a bier: see pillow 
mid bier."] A pillow-case. 

For in hia male he hadde ap ff m to s r . 

Which that he aelde waa oure lady vnrl- 

Chaueer, Gen. ProL to (X T.,L AM. 
Do not make hdea In the pOlbw-tosfi; 

MiddleUm, Women neware Women, iv. & 
Tour pillow la clean, and your paUw-boer, 

For 1 washed 'em in Styx last night, son. 

Lamb, Satan in Search of a Wife, L ft 

pillow-block (piPd-blok), n. Same as plumber- 
hlcelc Bgii Biui BOfilret nlllnw liinrilr Seehaffi. 
pUlow-caso (pird-kft8)T^A movable case or 
covering which is drawn over a pillow. 

When yon put a dean ptOowoom on your ]ady*a pillow, 
be snre to IMten It wdl with oorking pina 

DIreotlona to Bervanta, ChambermalA 

pHlow-cnp (piPd-knp), n. A cup or drink taken 
before going to bed; a “nightcap.” 

The landlord . • . oommanded hia waiter Geoffrey to 
hand round to the company a deeplngdrink, or dUow^im, 
of diatilled water mingled with splcea. 

&dt, Anne of Gdwstein, zlx. 

pillow-laoe (piPcVlfts), n. See laee, 
pillow-linen (pil'd-lin^^en), n. Linen especially 
made or used for pillow-cases, 
pillow-pipe (piPd-pIp), n. A last pipe smoked 
before going to bed. [Rare.] 

I sat with him whilat he anioked his piOow-ptpe, ai hia 
phnae ia FUU&g, Amdli^ liL 2. 

piUow-sham (pil'd-sham), n. An embroidered 
or otherwise omamenteu cover to be laid ovei 
a pillow when not in use. 

PiUow-ahame—me of the hostess's troublesome little 
household fopperies— neatly fdded out of the way. 

The (kntufy, XXXVh. 780. 

pUlow-slip (pil'o-sUp), n. An outer covering 
or case for a pillow; a pillow-case. 
piUow-Word (piPo-w^rd), n. A meaningless 
expression prefixed iu Japanese poetry to other 
words for the sake of euphony. [Bare.] 

Almost every word of note has aome pOlowword on 
which it may, ao ti> speak, rest Ita head ; and dlidlonaiiea 
of them are often resoriw to by the unready Japanese 
vursifler, just as rhyming diotionartes come to the aid of 
the poetMtera of modem Europe. 

B, H, Clwmbeeiain, Clasa. Poetry of the Japaneae, 

rint, p. 6, 

pillowy (piP^i]j, a. [< pillow + -pL] Like a 
pillow; soft; yielding. 

Shapes from the invisible woii«L unearthly singing 
From out the middle air. from flowery nesta, 

And from the piliowy ailklueaa that reata 
Full in the apeonlation at the atari. 

Beats, I Stood Tiptoe upon a LitUe HIIL 

piUpatOt (pil'pat), n. [< pilfi, v., + obj. pale ; 
or for pilled pate,] A shaven head; hence, a 
friar or monk. 

These smeared pOLpaies, t would say prolatea, first of 
all accused him, and afterward pronouimad the sentence 
of death upon him. Bseoii, U. 816. 

pill-tile (pil'tll), n. A metal plate having semi- 
cylindrical grooves upon its upper surface, pre- 
setiiing a smos of upwardly projecting edges. 
It is UB^ with a oorreapondingly grooved raller to ont a 
small roll of prepared material into equalparta, whioh are 
Buhaetinently rounded Into pflla. Bee pOfi, 
pill-will^ (pil'wiPet), M. [Imitative.] The 
willet, Sympbemia aemipahnata. Also wiU-wU- 
letj jHll-wilf-wiUet, 

pill-worm (piPw6rm), n. A gidly-wonn or thou- 
sand-legs; apill-milleped. See OlomeridsB. 
piUwort (pir w^rt), fi. A plant of the genus 
PiMaria; espeoially, P. glohuHfera, the creep- 
ing pillwort of Europe : named from the pellet- 
like involucres coutaintng the fruit. 
pUniewink (pil'ni-wingk), fi. See pinnywinkle. 
She ahell evoaoh what it was that she hath given toihe 
wretch Dryfeadala,or thepgwtrwisto and thninDikina rtiall 
wrench tt ont of her flngsr-JolntB. Sedt, Abb^ xxilL 

PilobolM (^-l9-b5'l$-§}, a. pi. [NL., < PUo- 
bolus + -ejiLj A small submmily of phveo- 
myoetous fungi of the family Muooraeem, hav- 
ing many-QK>rM iqxirangia. 


SUaImIu 

PUobolM(pi-l$^'l«)»** [NL.,<(t)Gr.>r(^, 
felt, + fiwlof, a elod, lump : eee hoh^. bohu.J A 
genus of phj^myeetoas fungi, typical of the 
subfamily P. en/MUnyMt the oommoneet 

‘ ^ oooimonMiimaldung. Iti flattnoae ^poree are 
r rieoted. often to a dtramoe of ten feet. 

[< pUocarpua 
'' l) isolated 
in its me- 


.es. 


"+ -iikjS.] An 
from piloea 
dioinal proi 

PiloewtVU(^-l9-lcar'pnB},». [NL.(yaU,17»6), 
< Ghr. a cap, + xapTroc, fruit] 1. A ge- 
nus of jpobmtalous shrubs of the order Ruta- 
eem ana tribe Zanthoxiflemf characterised by the 
small calyx-teeth, valvate petals, versatile an- 
thers, smooth ovary-lobes, andonc-seeded cells, 
and by tbe complete numerical symmetry of the 
flower in circles of fours and fives. The 12 ape- 
dee are natlrea of the Weat Iiidlea and tropical America. 
They bear pellucid-dotted leavea, either thin or coriaceona, 
pinnate or of one to three loafleta, alternate, oppoalte, or 
whorled. The numeroua email green or pnr^e flowera 


form very long terminal or axillary racemea. 

8. [/. c.] The leaflets of P, ]^nai\foliw, 
powerful diaphoretic medimne. Also kn< 
jabarandi, though this word has be 
to various punrout sudorific plants, 
pllori-rat (pi-l^ri-rat), n. A oook-n 
Cuban hutia-oonga, Capromys pilorit 
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All moat obey 

The eonnaell of thepAd, 4 atlll atand 
Preat at hla aervloeL when he doth oommand. 

TimMf WAiifiaCS. E. T. &X P- 144. 

8. Same as eow-eatcher. See cut under j^en- 
ger^engine. [U. S.] — 4. A book of BaiTiiig-<li- 
rections. — 6. Pilot-cloth. 

Unlnga, ruga, wrapa, and heavy frteaea i«Arrfir, druggeti^ 
blanketa, etc., In which bulk and warmth more than wear- 
restating qualltlea are required. JCneyc, Hrit., XXIV. eui. 

0. The pilot-fish. — 7. Thoblack-bellietl plover, 

Sqmtarola hehetica, C?. Trumbull, [Yirginia 

coast.J-^Ooastlng-pUol Same aaemMf-jiiftjf.— Pilot's 

water, any part of the aiw or of a river in which a pilot 
• ~ 

(pi'lot), 

noiiTi.j To steer; Sired the course' of, espe- 
cially through an intricate or 
guide through dangei^s or diflfeulties. 

Where Um people are well-educated, the art of pUaHtm 
a atate ia boat learned from the writlnga of Plato. 

^ nertuUy, Siria | SS2. 
Tf all do not join now to aavo Iho good old ahip of the 
Union on thia voyage, nobody will liavo a chance topOot her 
on another voyage. Lfnedn, in Kaymuiid, p. SO. 


pOwi 


muat be em^oyed. (See also traneh^cL) 
pilot (pi'lot), V, t [< F. pUitier, pilot ; from the 
; direct 


name of the 
onga, Cdpromys pilorides. 



Pllori-rat \,Capromys piiuHdet). 

pUoBO (pi'los), a. [Also pihus; < L. piUmut, 
hairy, hair: seepiM.] Covered with 

hair; hairy; furry; pilous; especially, covered 
with fine or soft hair. 

pUocdty (pi-los'i-ti), ». [< pilone + -f <y.] The 
state of being pilose or pilous; hairiness. 

PUotUg la Incident to orifloea of moiatoro. 

Baom, Advancement of Loaniinft ii. ISO. 

pilot (pript), n. [K<4rly mod. E. also piloUe, 
oylate; < OF. pilotj F. pihte = Bp. Pg. piloto sa 
It. pilotOf pilota (mJj, pilotuHf piloto), a pilot; 
jitUfte, piloot, piJloot, pijlloot (Kiliu 


(=C. 


of. MD. ptlote, niloot, pjjloot, pijllmt (Kiliati), 
peilloot (Sewel), D. piloot = MIjG. ftilote, a 
pilot; orinn uncertain; appar., through OF. 
pilotor, p^ticr, *^to sound the depth of water 
with a line and plummet" (Ootgrave), < MD. 

I>. pcfffood, a sounding-load 
oih, sounding-load, xdummet), < peg- 
t (Kilian), D. pHlen (ss G. peilcn, take 
soundings) (coiiir. of MD,pegelen, measure the 
capacity of anything, < pegol, the capacity of 
a vessel’s ga^), + loot, D. lood s= G. loth sb E. 
lead: see fcacfS.I 1. The steersman of a ship; 
that one of a miip’s crew who has charge of 
iho helm and the ship’s course; specifically, 
one who works a ship into and out of harbor, 
or through d channel or passage, in this ■peclAc 
■erne the pilot ii a perion pocieMing local knowli^e of 
ahallows, rocks, oorreiit^ channels, etc., licensed by pub- 
lic authority to stoer vcasols Into and ont of particnlsr 
harbors, or along certain ooasta, etc., and rendering aucii 
special service for a oompenaatioii. Axed nsnmily with ref- 
erence to the draft of waiw and the distance. 

And whanne we shnld a take the Portc^ Rodenly fell 
down and Dcyde the PyUtU at our shipp& which we call 
hMlyaman. Taritington, IHarle of Eng. Travdl, p. 60. 

^lues answerable, like waters after a tempeat full of 
yoking and swelling, though without extremity of storm ; 
but wen passed through Iw the wisdom of the pdaL 

Bacon, Advancement of Leaming, 11. 131. 
ftwseimw in a ship always submit to thdr pOoCs dis- 
oretion, but especially in a tumn. JSbuth, Bmlota, X, r. 

The dty refining . . . without government of magia- 

trate, like a ship without a pAofc 

if oriJh, tr. of Flntvdi, p. OOL 

would leave him to the waves and wind. 

And think all shame was lost In human kind. 

Brpden. tr. of Perslus's Sutlrea v. 148. 
^ piidc; a director of the course of others; 
one who has the conduct of any ollair requir- 
ing knowledge and Judgment. 


pilotage (pi'lot-iTj), [< F. pilotage, < pilotcr, 

S ilot: see pihu «-.] 1. The act of piloting; 

irection of a pilot-; giudaiice. 

Under his pUciage they anchored on the Arst of Novom- 
ber close to Clic Isthmus of Darien. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxiv. 

8. The employment or 8crvic‘.e8 of a pilot: as, 
incompetent pilotage, — Sf. The knowledge of 
coasts, rooks, burs, and channels. 

Wo mnst for evor aliaiiilnn the Indies, and loao all our 
knowledge and pUtdayc of that {lart of Uie world, liaieigh. 

4. The fco or remuneration paid or payable to 
a pilot for liis services.--- oompulsory pilotage. 

compulsory employment of pilots in accordstioe with loou 
law.— niotage authority, a IkmIv of men appointed to 
test the quaiincatloiia of applicants for pilota* licetisea, and 
to grant or suspend sutdi liconscs, oto.— Pilotage dis- 
trict, the limit of Jurisdictiuii ci a pilotsgo authority. 
pilotBSltdc (iiFlo-tak-sit'ik), a, [Irreg. < Or. 
triXoc, felt, + arrangement, + -//c» + -ic,] 
In lithoh, a term introduced by lio8enbiiBc}i to 
designate a holoerystalliiie structure said byliim 
to be chuructcristic of certain rocks, and espe- 
cially of the porpliyritiCH, in which the ground- 
mass consists of slender lath-shaped mieroliths 
of feldspar, with which frequoiitly connected 

the phenomena of fiuidal structure, amygdules, 
and the presence of minute vitn^oiis scales, 
pilot-balloon (pviot-ba-lou^), n, A small bal- 
loon sent up in advance of a larger one to ascer- 
tain the direction and strength of the wind, 
pilot-bird (pi^lqt-b6rd), fi. A bird found in the 
(Caribbean iHlauds: so called liecauso its pres- 
ence at sea indicates tosoanicn their apt>roach 
to those islands. 

pilot-boat (priqUbdt), Yf. A boat used by pi- 
loto for cniisiiig off shore to meet incoming 
ships. On the coaat of the United Btatcn pllot-boutn arc 
hmiay, wcathorly Bchoouer riggiMl vcmcIii, niid frequently 


pilot-ilgh (pript-flsh), n, 1. A pelsiric caraugoid 
fish, lifaucrateit ductor, found 111 all warm seas, 
and occasionally on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, it somewhat resenibloa a maikerel, 
being Ilf fusiform shapo. bluish color, with from Ave to 
■even dark vertical bars, and the llrat dorsal An rupn- 
■ciitiHl by a few apines. It is a finit <ir more long. The 
pflot-Asli is Mup|NiM>d Iqr some to have been the pompilns 
of the ancients, hut the tradiliona ruspoctiiig it have little 
foundation in fact. 'Hie Kt'iieric iinmo NaueratcM was ap- 
plied by the niicionta to speclca of iSehencic and other 
Aslies with n auctorial disk. Sue oat under MawnUea 
2, pi, A term extondcul to all the i'aravgidm, 
J), S, JordftN, — 3. A remora or sucking-fish of 
the family Rrheiiddidep, ns Plvheneis naucrates, 
[This use of the term is uoan»r the original 
meaning of JVuwmi/rx.J — 4. A eort^goiiid, f ’o- 
regonus (juudrilaU nilis^ the Menomonee white- 
fisii or shod-waitor of New England, some of 
the Orent Lakes, luul ptirto of British America 
to Alaska. 

pilot-flag (pi 'lot-flag), a. The flag hoisted at 
the fore by a vessel fieiHiing n pilot, in vemela 
Hying tlio ITiiitod States Aug the pilot -Hiig Im tlic union- 
jack. It viU'leB in other nationalitiea, but ia always hoisted 
at the fore. 

pilot-house (priot-hoiis), n. An inelosed place 
or house on deck which shelters the steering- 
gear and the pilot or helmsmnn. in modern 
sea-going steam* vessels tills ia usually HitiiaUid in sotnn 
commanding iMwItloii forward, and goticrHlly In coiiiiuc- 
tion with tile oAlcers* bridge, Tii a very hirge proportion 
of vessels, however, thero is no pHut-himck*, the steenunnii 
and Btocring gear being loft exiaisod. Also colled wheel- 
house, 

pUotiBm (pi'lot-izin), n, [< jtilol + -tVifa.J Pi- 
lotage; skill iii piloting. Cotgrarc, [liare.] 
pilot^ack (pi'lpt-jak), ti. A union or other 
flag hoisted by a vessel as a signal for a pilot, 
pilot-jacket (pi'lqt-jak'et), n. A ])ea- jacket, 
such as is worn by Meaincn. Bee pca-jackct. 
pUot-l^ht (pi' lob lit), u, A very small gas- 
light kept bitriiing beside a large burner, so 
that when the flow through the main burner is 
turned on it will bo automatically lighted by 
the pilot-light. It is usually protected 


lly protected by a 
lily blown out. 


-- . ■ i»- ■■■ VT' 



Co.i).tl'ilot-lM)ai uf tlic United Statciu 
cruise at a long distance uA shore : they ore dlstitigulshed 


sluefd from being accidentally blown out. 

* hpass, 

(priqi-ri), a. Bame as pilotism, 
take (id'lqbsnak), n. A narmless suuko 
of the United States, Coluber obmhlwt, 

pilotweed (pi'lqt-wod), u. Same as ampaeu- 
plant 

pilot-whale (pl'lcit-hwal), n. Same as caaing- 
wluih, 

pilourt, a. See 

pilous (pi'lus), a, r< lj,nihftus, hairy: see pi* 
lose,'} 1, Covered withiniir; hairy; pilose. 

That hair is not poison, ihuiigh token in a nioat quan- 
tity, is proved by tfie oxcremciils of voracious dogs, which 
is seen to he very pUnue. 

J. ItvlHnsfmt Kildnxa (166KX p. 124. 

8. C^uiHisting of hair; hair-like; piliforiii: lis, a 
jklouH covering. 

Also pilrouH, 

pilula (pil'u-liL), ft.; pi. piluise (-I 0 ). [li.: see 
itulv,\ In pltar., a pill. 

Jular (i»il'u-lHr), a. [< NL. *pilulariii, < L. 
pilula, a pilule;" see jiilulcJ] Of or pertaining 
to or characteristic of pills: as, a pt/a/rtr iiiass ; 
upilular fonn ; a pihdar t^onsistency. 

]raulaTla (pil-u-la'ri-il), n. fNL. (Vaillaiit, 
1717), so calhul'in alJiisToii to tin? sliape of the 
reproductive organs; < *pilninris, like a pill : see 
jnlular,'] A genus of vascular cryptopiraous 
plants of the onler Marsilt fKTK; the pillworts. 
They are inconspicuous snhinurged plants with widely 
crLHiping sleiuler rlii»itni;s, witli a Hllfonn leaf fnmi the 
upper Bide and a tuft of nsit-Hhers friifii the lower side of 
each niNie. H«vi.‘ii species arc known, of whiidi only one, 
r. Jmcrieana, is found in Nurtli Anicrica. Bee pepper- 
rsv, 2, and yUhtorL 

lie (pil'iil), w. [= F. pilule =s Pg. pilula, < L. 
pilula, a pill, dim. of inla, a ball. Cf. p%U^,‘\ A 
little pill or jtellet. 

piluloUB (pil'u-liis), a. [< pilule + -owk.] Per- 
taiiiing to or rt'serfibliug a pill; pilular; hence, 
small; inconsiderable; trifling. [Rare.] 


cruise at a long aiBr4inc« u« «iuraj muy uraiiiigunncu Rniall ; incoiiHiucranie ; inning. 1 nare. 1 
bv a flag and by a nnmlicr painted conspicuously on tlic „ > . . , a t. i n a.. 

mainiMll and i. night by a flare-up light, in addftlon to a anyone ever pinched into iU pUulme smallncM the 

SIlSKoA iiffht. * ^ • cotjweb of prc-inatrlinonial acqiiainfiuintHiliin? 

f Td'lnt.bredL * 1 . Bame aa ^^rge FAM, Ml^dlemarch, ii. 


uHot-bread (pl'lgt-bred), n. Same as shijh-bis- 
cuit, 

pUot-doth (pi'lot-kldth), n. A heavy woolen 
^oth, such.as is'used by pilots for i>ea-jackctH. 
piloteerf, n, [< pilot + -«6r.] A pilot. 

Whereby tlie waiid’ring Piktser 
His course in gloomy Nights doth steer. 

Howell, Letters, 111. 4. Htunces in a mortar; a pestle, 
pilot-engine (pplot-en^jin), n, A locomotive pilU8(pi'biH)i w.; pl. /ri7#(-li). [L., a hair, 
engine sent on before a railway-traiu to see the si'c ] 1 . In hot, one of the fine sb 

way is clear, csiiecially as a precursor to a train ' -. 1 —*- 

conveyiiig important personages. 


pilum (i>i'lum), a. ; id. piln (-111). [L. : seepifcl.] 
1. A heavy javelin used by the Roman foot- 
Holdicrs.— ‘ 2 . Any javelin used by barbarous 
races with whom the liomuiis had to do, as by 
tlie Franks, Burgundians, and others. — 3. In 
phar,, an instrument used to triturate snb- 
stunces in a mortar; a pestle, 
pilua (prius), fi. ; pi. ftih (-11). [L., a hair, hair: 
wauMlet.] 1. Til hot, one of the fine slender 
bodies, like hair, covering some plants.— 2. In 

especially a hair 


piliis 

in any way clistingniHliod from thoBO which col- 
lectively cover the body.— pui fOMypli, cotton.— 
Fill taoUlCB, tactile hairs. Hoe Aa<rX. 
pilweti ft* A Middle Eu^liHh form ot pillow, 
pily (pi'Ji), n, i< OF, < pile, a pile: see 
pili -.'l In her,, divideef into u number of piles 
H(d. Hitfe by Hide. HcmeiiiiallfyiiiH: term ezproHea their 
fHiHiriuii if thfv do not |N)int in a parallel dlreotion and 
d(»wii ward. Tliv iiiimlivr of pili?H iiiiihI also lie mentioned 
ill llio liliUMiii. --'Barry pily. Hue barryit.— PUypaly.in 
/ur., pily «ii the onliiinry Hurt->tbat Is. having the Hnall 
plIuH reuL-hiiiK from the tup to tliu bottom of tlie ahield. 
Also puif/ jfilp, 

pimaric (pi iimr'ik), a, [< L. pine, + 

mttr(Uhnus), ninritirne, + -ic.] Derived from 
or oc,ciuTing in the umrllime pine : as, ^Hmuric 
acid. 

Fimelea (pbnulMv-a), n. [NL. (Banks, 1801 so 
cal led with ref. tf> tlif* oily sends and leaves; < Or. 

fat. I A fciuiiis of apotalous shrubs of 
the order ThymeUmevm and tribe Kuthymelaea, 
known by the two stamenH, all others of the fam- 
ily having four, ei^ht. or more. There are 76 sfiooleii, 
natives of Australia and New Zealand, slender branching 
shrubs with Uiiigh striiiay bark. Tliuy lieur small opposite 
or scaitored Uhivuh. and wliltu, pink, or yellow flowers in 
terminal ornxllliiry iiiviiliicnit4) cliistors, each flower foui^ 
IoIhhI. fiiiiriul-HliHpcd. and without the atiiHuidagea usual 
In the order, ftilluwed liy a smiill fruit witii thick rind and 
berrydiku pulp. Many H]Mfuii;H are cultivated aa tieautlfiil 

8 n!uiihousu evcrarcciiN, of nlHiiit .S feet In lieight, under 
lie iiniiie ricf-jhnrrr. Others are known in Australia as 
tmighbutk, and can bo iihimI for textile purpose's, esjmclally 
i\ wdflfira, the ciiiTyJong. a tall simaith shnib. Heveral 
attain a hulght of iibouL 10 feet, as J\ drupaeea, the Vic* 
torJuii bird-cliern'. 

Pimelepteridm (pim ^o-lep-t er'i-tio), M. pi, [N1 4 , , 
< Pinmiplvruft + A family of percoide- 

oiis itcuntho]>t>ery^iaii nsbeR, typin<Hl by the ge- 
nus Pimf tfpiet'us. tIio laaly is oval, compressed, and 
developiHl iieoi'iy uiinHlIy aleive and below ; the scales are 
small, ailliereiit, and cxitnidlng over the vert leal flns; Uio 
lalonil line Is iininteiTii tiled ; and tlic teeth are generally 
. * • • 'piifl Hpeides are Itilialiitaiits of 

\1bu called (Jyftktvtida, 
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Pimet«dus maenUtius. 

and four mental barbels, typical of the subfamily JHimda, 


liirlMiriiil or coiiipreasiHl 

tropical and temiK<!rate mchsl AL ... 

PimelepterlnSB (pim-o-lep-te-n'iiu), n, pi, 
[NL., < PmvhpteruM + A Bubfomily of 

iiparidw, typifu'd by tlio ffenns rimel4ypterun. 
They have the front tootli iiieisifcnm or lanceolate, and 
with hin'isontal backwardly projecting base^ behind which 
are ■inuller ouch ; voiueriiiu leeUi are present ; and the soft 
fliia are dunsi^ly sctily. All Uic Hpecles are by some referred 
touiiegeiiuM, wlillooUiers distinguish two or 

mtire aiidltioiial guiiura. 

Pimelepterns (nim-o-lcp't^nts), n. [NL. (Lfi- 
cd^iddc, 1802), < Gr. fat, + wrepdv, wing, 

irnyii'i, wing, fin.] The typical gouuH of /*♦- 
meleptcrhUe, having the skin and sealos en- 


pinentt, n, [< ME. piment, pyment^ < OF. pi- 
ment, < ML. pipmmtum, spiced wine, spice: 
see pitpnent,'\ Wine with a mixture of spice 
or honey, once a favorite beverage. Also pig- 
ment, 

Ue sente hire pynuid, moeih. and soloed ale. 

Chdueer, Mmer*aTalo, 1. 198L 

pimenta^ (pi-men'tfi), n. Some vm pimento, 
Fimenta'^ (pi-mon 't|^)^ n, [NL. (Lindiey, 1821), 
< 8p. pimentu, allspice (a rolatt^d troe): see 
pimenUK‘\ A genus of fragrant trees of the 
myriilo family, order Mgrlaeem and tribe Mgr- 
frfl?, (dmracierized by the circular or spirally 
twist ed cinbryo, and from one to six ovules pen- 
dulous frumtlic summit of each of the tw'o cells 
of the ovary. There are 5 specica, natives of tropical 
America. They hear large and coriaceous feather-veined 
luavcH, and many small flowers In axillary cymes. Ibr 
P. arrut, callixl tdaek einnamon, eto., see (tayfierry. 8, tutu- 
runt^ and irild dove (under c!ifoiM4), Por the important 
oMeitutli*, sec iiiinetdo. 

punento (pi-men 'to), n. [Alsop/mcaf^t; < Hp. 
pimimto, Die pepper-plant^ capsicum, phuienta, 
the fruit of this plant, applied also to IHmetita 
ojfleinnUn, Jamaica pepper, r= Pg. piweultKpi- 
menta = F. piment, pepper (capsicum), < ML. 
pigmentum, spice: see fnpa/'nf.| 1. Allspice, 
the berry of IHmmta oj^nalis (Kngoma Pimen- 
to), a tree, native of tiie West Indies, but cul- 



Uemniila CYmh k Putt fie f terns or liy/Mosus Itosci). 


croacliing on the dorsal and anal fins, which 
are cotisequeuily thickened, whence the name. 
These fishes arc fiartly herbivortms, and the sisHiies are 
uumei'i>UH In all warm aena. P. (or (Jyuhottwt) bond ex- 
tends from the IsihiiiiiH of l*nnama along the AUaiitlc coast 
as far north us MiiSHHchusetts. 
l^bsiellte (pim'e-lit), u. [< Or. fat, + 

^fhr, stone.] A mineral of an apple-gn»Gii col- 
or, fat and unctuous to the touch, tender, and 
not fusible by the blow'pipe. It is a liydroiis 
Rilieute coiitiiiiiiiig some nickel. 
pimelitiB (pim-t^-li'tis), u, [NL., < Gr. TTz/n^X//, 
fat, + -i///f.] Tnflnmniation of adipose tissue, 
pimelode (pim'e-lod), 71. Any catfish of the 
genus Pimehdits, 

inmelodinSB (jiiin'e-ld-dl'nii), ri, pi, [NL., < 
Pimvhduft + -ime,'] X subfamily of catflshes 
of the family SilurMte, typified by the genus 
J^hneloflm, having the anterior and posterior 
nostrils remote fi'om eacli other and without 
barbels. Sinno have a long spatnlato snouts and in 
others the adiiiuse flii is highly devuloiHul. They are ohar- 
ucterlstlc. of tropical waters, estaHiially of South AmerlciL 
where they rt'preseiit the catUshes of North America. A 
few speclcM arc African. 

pimelodine (pi-merp-din), g. nnda. I. a, Bo- 
iotming to the subfamily Pimelodinte, 

II. n, A catfish of the subfamily Pimelodifue, 
Pimelodns (pim-e-16'dus), n. [NL. (LaedpMe), 
< Gr. mpc)uodrjc, fatty » < irtfirAf/, fat, + elSoc, 
form.] A genus of sibirids, to which very dif- 
fermit limits have been assigned, in the old 
authors it was a very heUurogKmxms group, embracing a 
vant number of sputdes and Including tlie common cat- 
flalies of the North American lakes and atreamH, as well 
an thoae of the .South American, and various others. It 
was graduslly reducuil, and is now ruHtricieil to Houth 
American and Central American forms wlUi two maxillary 



PlnplA 

ever, inadequate; the word is wppM, of low 
slang origin, without any recordedfolasiB.] One 
who proiades others with the means and oppor- 

- pander. 

" provide 
pander. 

Bat when to ain oar biassed natorc leaii% 

Tlie oarefOl Devil Is still at hand with meana 
And providently panjw for 111 deairea. 

Dryden, Abo. tad Acbit, L 8L 

pimp3 (p^Dip). n. [Origin obscure.] A smaD 
bairiii. See the quotation. 

Here th^ make those . . . small light bavins which are 
nsed in taverns in London to light their faggota, and are 
called in the taverns a Brush, and by the wood-men Pimm, 
Di^oe, Tour thro’ Great Britain, 1. ISO. {Dadet,) 

pimpernel (pim'p^r-nel), u. [Early mod. E. 
pymj)€mel; < ME. pympurncl, pimpemol, pym- 
pemolle ss D. pimpernel ss MHG. jHmpeneUe, 
behetivUe, etc., G, pimpemeUe, < OF. pimper- 
ncllCf F. pimptnelle, piomrenelie ss Gat. pampi- 
nelln sc Hp. jjtmpinela &s Vfi^,pimpinella ss It. pim- 
pinelln, riedraontese pampmela, pimpernel, < 
Ml. pimpineUa, pimpcmelfa, pinjmnelia, penpi- 
neta, also pampinella and pampinaria (simulat- 
ing Ji.pampinun, a tendril), with unorig. morn; 
also pwinella, pipenella, pippinclla, pippmella, 
2 >ipm€lla,jpybenma, tdpenwa, etc., with initial 
p (duo to influence of the following p) for orig. 
initial b; also bipinclla, hihinella, ompinelM, 
hibanella, prop, ^hipennella or bij^nula, pim- 
pernel (also burnot), lit. * the two-wingea lit- 
tle plant,’ so called by confusion with burnet. 
which has from two to four scale-like bracts at 
the baso of the calyx ; < L. bipenniu, two-winged : 
see Inpennate,"] If. The gardeii-burnetj Poie- 
rium S(inguiuorba,^^2, The buruot-saxifrage, 
Pimpineud Saxifiraga,"-Z\, The selGieal, Bru- 
iudla eultjarin, — 4. A plant, Anagatlis arvenuis, 
of the primrose family, somotimes distinguishea 
as m/ or scarlet /nmjHimel, a native of the north- 
ern Old World and introduced into the United 
Htatos and elsewhere, it la a noat procumbent herb 
with a whucl-sliaped corolla, red in odor, varying to pur- 
ple, while, or blue. The flowera close at the apni^ch tit 
Iwd weather, whence It is named poor nian'«(or gkmherd't) 
weather- fftam; it is also called red ehiekweed, Jonn-go-Uh 
hedrOf^WMtn. etc. Tlie name ia extended aluo to the other 
spoelcK of Uio genus, as A, tendta, the hog-plmpeniel, uid 
A. eoertdm (A, MondU), tlie Italian or blue punpernel, a 

S arden species from southern Europe, with large flowen^ 
ee|)-b1uu shadeil wltli oink. Bee cut under cfrinciiMriit£fo. 
— Bastard pimpemoL same as cXur/MM«f.-- False pim- 
pemeL Bee Italian inmperndL Beedef. 

4, above.— Scap or aaaiide-pimpsrn^ a sandwort, Ars- 
narin —Water -jnms^^ tlie biookweed, 

SamduH Valerandi, Bee SamdvM, llio name has also 
been applied to Veronica Beccabunga and V. Ane^gattU , — 
Tallow pimpernaL See LuebmaehSa. 

Plmpinella (pim-pi-neK&), n. [NIi. (Bivinus, 
IfiOO), < ML. jHmjdtwUa, pimpernel : nee pimper- 
nel,"] A genus of umbdliferous plants of the 
tribe Amminea and subtribe Euamminem, char- 
acterized by the narrow ribs of the fruit, the 
two-cleft carpophore, and the usually obsolete 


Branch nf Plmcntu {PimeHta nfftcinolis), with FruiU. 

< 1 , flower : S, flower la lo^tuclinol wcUon, the btiimuiu reinnreil | 
r, fruit. 

tivated almost exclusively in Jamaica, w'liciico 
called Jamaica jiepper, 'rbe unripe berries, which 
are of about the siae of a |fea, are dried In the Him. The 
shell iiiclofieM two seeds, which are roiindlHli and dark- 
hruwii, and haw a weak aromatic taste and Htnell. thought 
to restwhlo a mixtnro of those of cliiiiainoii, cloves, and 
nutmeg, wheiicti the name aUttpiee, Pimento is a wann, 
aromatic stlriiiilant-nseU chiefly as an adjuvant to tonics 
and purgatives. Both the fruit and the leaves yield an 
emential oil ttlosely resembling oil of eloves mid ofUm 
subHtltiited for It. The name pimenta Is sometimes used 
to iiicUule P. aeritt, 

2. The tree yielding this spice, a beautiful 
much-branebiug evergreen, 30 feet in height, 
pimento-walk (pi-men't5-wftk), 77. In Jaiuaica, 
n plantation of allspice or Jamaica jiopper. 
pix^enett (pim'je-net), n. [Also pimgennet, 
pimginit,pinjinnct; origin obscure.] A pimple 
on the face. [Hlang.] 

Is it not a manly exerdse to stand licking his lips into 
rubies, painting his cheeks into cherries^ parching his 
pimpimu^ oarbniicloi^ and buboes? 

Buntun'e Ladim JHdionafy, 1694. (JITcra.) 

plmllCO (pim'li-kfi), n. [Imitative. Of. petn- 
The Australian friar-bird, Drt^ddo- 
rhyn^us eomiculatm : so called from its cry. 



smcNdh perenninl berbs^ with pinnate or deoompooiid 
loaves, and compound umbels of white or yellow flowers. 
For the three most important species, see aitue. aweet cu- 
min (under ottm4f»X pimpemd, breakttone, and tuiudL 
pimping (uim'ping), a. [Cf. Q,pimpelig, pirn- 
peach, sickly, weak, little, Krampeln, be weak, 


moan; of. pim, imitative of the sound of a bell. 
Gf.alBopinfps.j Little; petty ; sickly. [Oolloq.] 
He had no paltry art% no J7<7fi|f7£ng ways. Crabbe. 

••Waal so littte?*' asked Margaret. *<Yea aiidpin^' 
enough." 8. Judd, MarBS^, T. 4. 

Pimpla (pim'plil), 91. [NL. (Fabrioius, 1804)^ 
< Gr. lllfiirAa, usually IitpTr?r/a, Pimplea, a city 
and fountain in Pieria sacred to the Muses.] 


dress up smartly (= Pr. pimpar, pipar, ren- 
der elej^iit); cf. pimpont, ppr., smart, spruce; 
appar. a nasalizea form of jHpei', pipe« beguile, 
cheat, also excel ; cf. Pr. pimpa, a Jpipe, bird- 
call, snare: §eepijwK Thisejq^lanationiB,how- 



klag 4 aggMl PlmplM (PimpU 
^^uialeBbiloaMai v,tinnHls* (Ltim ihow aatoml stoaO 


Plmpl* 

1. A genus of pupivorous hymenopt-eroiw in- 
Boots of the family Ichneumorndm^ typical of tv 
BUbfamily IHmpUnm, P, mmuifjwpreya on the cod- 
IJi^moth fi!inweiumpomoiuUaX the ootton-wonu (AMia 

Mid other deetniot{?e ineecti. P. fnanifeHaUfr iM 
eJiuso Snnveeii q>eotee psniiltio on certain beei. 

2. [/.ej A member of this genus. 

|teple (pim'pl), n. [Early mod. £. also pirn- 
peljpwnph; I ME. *pimpel (t) (not found), per- 
haps a nasa^zed form of AS. ^ptpef, a pimple, 
blister, found only in the rare verb jnp/wn, 
pjffwlian, blister, grow pimply, used only in 
npr. pipliffe/uie, pypel^ende.^ pimply, appar. < 
L. papukif a blister, pimple: see papula. For 
the form, of. Ml), ptmpr^, pcpclf a butterfly. < L. 
papiliot a butterfly. The alleged AS. ^pinpel, 
a pimple (][^e), is an error for winpel, a wim- 
ple. The W, pwmpy a knob, bump (see bump"^), 
and F. pomnetle, a pimple, are not connected. J 

1. A small inflammatory dermal tumor or 

f elling; a papule or pustule, such as are seen 
aone.^2. A little elevation or protuber- 
ce, of any kind, resembling a pimple. 

So do not pluck that flower, lady, 

That has these pimpUn firay. 

Tmn lAnn (OhIlUrs HaUadi^ I. 2G8)i 
On poor pasture land, which has never been rolled, and 
has not been much tramnlml on by anlninls, the whole 
surface is sometlinos dotted wltti little pimiidM, tliruiish 
and on which Brass grows ; and these mmpla consist of 
old worm-castings. Darwin, Vegetable Mould, p. Z8fl. 

3t. A jolly boon companion. 

The Hun 's a good Pirn^U, an honest Soaker, he has a 
Cellar at your Antipodes. 

Conffrew, Way of the World, Iv. la 
Plmida In a bentt, something very smalL 
I ooold lay down heere siindiye examples, were yt not 
I should bee thoght oner curious by prying owt ajdmple 
in a bent. Stanihurai, Anehl, Ped. {MmUsm.) 

pimple (pirn 'pi), V, t , ; prot. and pp. pimpled, 
ppr. pimplintj, [< pimjdv, n. J To cover with 
piinmes; cause to nlMtnnd with pimples; spot 
or bloUdi as with pimples. 

Yet you will pimple your stsils with oaths, till you make 
them as well-favoured as yoiur faces. 

MiddieUm, Black Book. 

pimple-metal (pim'pl-tnet^al), n. Bee metal, 
pimple-mite (pim'pl-mit), n, A parasitic mite 
or acariuo, Dv^nodex folUc,ulormn, occurring in 
the sebaceous follicles of the face, 
pimp-like (pimp'lik), a. Like a pimp ; vile ; in- 
famous; moan. 

pimply (pim'pli), a. + Covered 

with pimples ; spotted. 

pimpuiip (pimp'ship), n. \<,jHmp-¥-Hhip,'] The 
oflice, occuiiatioji, or per^n of a pimp. Imp, 
Diet, • 

pimp-Whiskint (pimp'hwis^kin), fi. A jierson 
«nf low habits or chai*acter. Ford, Fancies, i. 3. 
[Contemptuous. ] 


=s Mi), pinne, D. pin, a pin, peg, = MLG. pinne, 
LG. pinne, pin, > G. pinn, m., f., a pin, 

peg, s Icel. jnnni =s Bw. pinne, a iieg, = Dan. 
jHnd, a pin, pointed stick, = Ir. Gael, pinne, a 

S in, peg, spigot, = W. jnn, a pin, style, pen, < 
[L. pinna, a pin, nail, peak, pinnacle, prolns 
apiiar. later uses of 1j. pinna, jmnna, feather, 
wing, flu, pen: see pen!^. The transition from 
‘feather' to ‘pin' (a slender or pointed instru- 
ment) appears to have been through ‘pen,’ a 

3 uill, to ‘pen,’ a style or stylus, hence any slon- 
er or pointed instrument: see pcfiK"] 1. A 
wooden or metal peg or bolt used to fasten or 
hold a thing in placu, fasten things together, 
or as a point of attaclimont or support, (a) The 
bolt of E door. 

Then take the aword from my acahbard, 

And dowly lift the pin; 

And yon may iwear, and oafo your aith, 

Ye never let Clerk SHundoni in. 

Clerk ^undert (Ohlld'a Ballada, 11. 4(9. 
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2. A peg, nail, or stud serving to mark a posi- 
tion, step, or degree; hence, a notch; a step; 
a degree. 

He will 

Imaglue only that he thall be cheated, 

And he !■ cheated ; all atfll oomei to pane 
Ho '• but one pin above a natural. 

IP. Cartwright, The Ordinary, li. li, 
iSpecIfloally— (at) One of a row of pen let into a drink- 
ing-vi!mel to regulate the i|uantity which each pcneii woe 
to drink ; hence, a driiiklng-bout ; joviality. See on a 
merry pin, below. 

Edgar, awny with pine i* th* cap 
To gpoil our drinking whole onee up. 

IlolbornJMteryiim\p.Vi, iNaree,) 
(b) A nail or atiid (also called a pike) marking the center 
of a target ; hence, the center ; a central part. 

The very pin of hia heart cleft witli the blind bow-boy’a 
butt^haft Shak,, JL and J., U. 4. 10. 

The pin ho ihooU at, 

That woe Uie man deliver'd you. 

FlHeher, liland Prlnoea^ iv. 1. 
Ill cleave Uie block pin In the mldat o' the white. 

Middletmi, No Wit like a Woman'a, ii. 1. 

3. One of a number of pieces of wood, of more 
or loss cyliudrioul form, which are placed up- 
right at one oml of a bowling-alloy, to do bowled 
down the player; a skittle; henco, in the 
plural i<)rm, a game played with such pins. 
Compare ninepins, teupinn, — 4. A oylincurical 
roller made of wood: a rolling-pin. — 6. A leg: 
as, to knock one off ninpinn, [Blang.] 

MiMtake yuu f nc^ no^ your lega would dlooover yon 
among a thousand ; 1 never saw a fellow better set upon 
his pine, Butyayiut, liurd of tliu Manor, ill. 8. 

6f . A peak ; pinnacle. 

Up to this pynitacle now go we ; 

1 xsl the sett on ilie hyghesi pynne. 

Coeenltry MyeierUe. 

7. A small piece of wire, generally brass and 
tinned, pointed at one end and with a rounded 
head at the other, nsc^d for fastening together 
pieces of cloth, x>u>X3or, etc., and for other pur- 
poses. 

Yet lll>ersl I was, and mivo her pine. 

And money for her father s ofiloera. 

Beau, and VL, Knight of Burning Fostlo^ v. 8. 

Hence —8. A thing of very small value ; a trifle ; 
a very small amount. 

But when he is to hljarhest power. 

Yet he is iu»t wortli a pin. 

Sabceelki^iK E. T. H.), p. DS. 
I do not set my life at a idn*e too. 

Bluik., llainleU i. 4. 60. 
As tho* he eart^ not a pin 
Fur him and his company. 

Sir Andrew Barton (Uhild’s Balliuls, VII. 900). 

9. A straight, slender, and pohitod bar with an 
ornamental head (»r attach men t, used by women 
to secure lutfos, shawls, etc., or the hair, and 
by men to secure the cravat or scarf, or for mere 
ohiament. Oomjiare hairjnn, safety-pin, searf- 
pin, shawl-pin,— lOt, A knot in timber. 

The pfnne or hard cornoof a knot In timber, which hurt- 
eth sawes. Nmnenelatur. (Naree.) 

11. A noxious humor in a hawk's foot. Imp, 
Htcf— Dnvw-bore iiln. ne'e rfrair-Oonf.— Dntoli pins, 
a game or pastime rew^iiibllng skittles. iStrutt. — fialu 
pin, in a vehicle, a kiiig-lKilt or Itolstei -pln.— On or upon 
a mfirypintil" meiry pin, in amerry humor or mood ; 
disposed t^e Jolly. Seu«Tof.:!(a). Compare Co put 4n (As 
pin. below. 

Their hartea . . . were sot tm so tnerif a pynne. for the 
victory of Montorges. /iatt, lien. VI., an. 6. 

(Uose discourses of the honour of Cod and our duty to 
Him are irksome when iiieii are up^m a mern pin. 

Chamoek, Works. 1. 196. 
The (THleiid'n'T, right glad to And 
His friend in merry pin. 

Cowper, John OUplii. 
On one's pins, alive and in good condition ; on one’s lega 
(Slaiig.l 

Glad to hear that hr is on hie jnne yet ; he might have 
pegged out in ten yeaia, you know. 

//afpw'fJfgp..LXXX.aai. 

Pins needles, the pricking, tingling sensation at- 
tending the recovriy of feeling in a limb which has gone 
to sleep; fomiicatiun. - Potote Ol^JflnB. pointy 


(}) A peg or bolt serving to keep a wheel on its axle ; a Steady Idn, in /mtndiny: (a) One of the pins in a flask 
linch-pin. fe) A peg on the aide of a boat, serving to keep whidbllt into oiMinings in the lugs of another flask, so that, 
the oar in plaoe ; a tiiole. Also oalled thole-pin, boat-pin. after the pattern is dniwn, the two parts tain be replaced 

/ew\ A OnMmOm M m mm » rtm\ ^ aW A%^ mm. < T-.a-a-S- 


(d) A cf a str'liig^ mnaioal Instrumont^HM pSy!l^ 
Yell take a 31th o* my little linger bane. . . • 

And yell make a pin to yonr Addle then. 

The Bm^ Bows e'Xoiic^ (Child's BaUads, n. S69X 
(s) A peg used to stop a hole. 

Yf thou wiU bane fmto of dluers oolonrs, thou shalt 
nakem hide bi a tree ny the roete enyn to the pithe of 


CO In nM^. a short shaft; sometimes forming a bolt, a 
imor whioha^esasajoumaL (a) The axis cd a sheave. 

projecting part S a dovetail, which fits 


In their origiuHl itosition. (6) One of the dowels by which 
tho patterns are held together, when, for eunvcnfence in 
molding, they are nimic In two or more pafU.— Td put to 
plL to stop : give over ; especially, ti> stop or give 
over some bad habits or liidnlgenoe, such as dnitikcuness : 
as, m put in (As pin at the New Year. [Colluq.] 

plnl (pin), t’- I - ; PP* fwnned, ppr. pin- 

ning, [< ME. pinnen, nynnen; < pin\ n.] 1. 
To fasten or secure with a bolt or peg. 

Omsoience hMd hym 

A„a ««. 

I say nothing; 

But amile and pin Uie door. 

MiddMpn, Chaste Maid, L 2. 


pilUlfOM 

2. To raMieti with a phi or phiR. 

OiNul MtHtriHS Orgia, lioidu your hasty handes! 
Becauhv yoiir maides have not piiid in your liandea 
According In your iniiidc, iniisl Uiu stick Hie 
About their shuiildcrs straight Y 

Tiniee H'hietie (K. £. T. ».% p. 1U6. 

Never more 

Will 1 desplMc your lonrning ; never more 
Pin curds and cony-tsils iiiMin yonr csssock. 

Btiau. and FI., Hctinifiil ijuly, iv. 1. 

1 tied uti my straw mniied niy shawl, (isik the 

parcel and niy slippers, wliirh 1 wuiild not put on yet. and 
stole from my hmhh. Charltdtv Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxvll. 

3. To traiiHlix with or as with a pin; hence, 
to Hcize and hold fa.st in the name enot or posi- 
tion. 

llavoii't I come Intu court twenty uftemoons for no 
other pur|NNju^ than to sec yiui jdn tlio chancellor like a 
bull-dog Y JHckene, Bleak lloiisc, xxiv. 

4. Toniib; Hoize; stml. [Slnng. J — 5. To swage 
by stnkiug with tin* ]M‘<*n of a htiniinor, as in 
splaying an edge of an iron hoo^) !-<» give it a 
flare corresponding to that of tlie cask. F, H. 
Knight.— Q. To clog tin? leelli of: iis, to pin a 
flic: said of partiehm which adhere ho lirinlyio 
tho teeth of a file that> they have to bo iiicked 
out with a piece of st eel wir<^^To pin one's faith, 
ct-c., on or upon, to rely on ; liuvo conlldcnco in. 

Thu l4itiiis take a great deal of pains to expose this 
rerenioiiy us a must slnimcfiil imiMislun*. . . . But the 
Greeks ami Arnicnians pin (heir jmth vjmoi It, and make 
their Lllgrimagea cliictly niMui this mofive. 

BttuudreU, Alupim to Jerusalem, p. 07. 
To Pin the haskott. Hwliaeket. 
pin^ (put), r. t , ; pret. and pp. pinned, pxir. pin- 
ning, [< M K. pinnen, punnen, var. of jHtnnvn, 
E. with n^f. to jnnk, p.] 1, To inclose; 

confine; pen or pound. 

If all this ho willingly graiitofl by us which are accused 
to pin the word of ibal In m narrow room, let the cause 
of tho accused be ridcrrcd ti> tlie accuser's conscience. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

2. To aim at or striku with a stone. [Scotch.] 

And who taught me to pin a loseii |wlndow-|mno|,to 
head a bicker, and tiold the bauneUY ScUt, Redgauntlet 

pin^t (pu0» [< MF. *jnnne, *^wune (T), < AS. 

pinn, a Hm>t on the eye, i»i'ob. = It. panno, a 
sjiot on tilt* eye, < Af L. pannus, a spot on tho 
eye, a membram^, a pariiculaniMit of li. pannus, 
a cloth: see panv^. For tho vowed ndation, 
AS. i from L. a, cf. pimple, pnib. < li. papula. \ 
A sjtot OP wob on the eye: usually in the 
phrase pin and {or) web. 

His eyes, good qiieeiie, l>c great, so arc thi^ clear and graye, 
Uo never yet. had pintw ter uvftbc, bis Hlgfit for to decay. 

Gaactriune, Filiicely FI. of Kciielw. (Aaiyj.) 

And all eyes 

Blind with the pin and. web but Uielrs. 

Shak., W. T.. i. 2. 2»I. 

pifial (pe'nyji), n, [Kp* (Ghiliiiu ), so call(*d from 
itsslmpo; a’particiilarnsenf pt'jlff, a pine-cone, 
jiiiieapple, < li. pinm, a xiine-eone, < pinne, ]>ine : 
see pinel, pigmm,'] The spongy e.oiio of silver 
left iMdiind, in the treatment of silver auml- 
gam, after all tlie mertfiiry has btieii driven off. 
pifia**^, n» Same as piSd-doth, 

FinaceSB (pi-mi' se-e), n, pi, [Nli. (Lindley, 
< L, pinm -ftev/e,'] The ('oniferee. 
pinaclet, n, A Middle Knglisli fonn of phinaele. 
pifia-^otll ()Hl'iiy|i-klolh), n. A thin and traiis- 
liicent fabriir madi* of i he liVier of the long leaves 
of the pineap])l(*-pluiit. Ananas saliva, and other 
species of the gen ns. It is highly esteemed by 
Oneutals as a material for tine robes, scarfs, 
etc. A\m nineapale-elath, pine-dath. 
plna(N)Cytal ( pi ^i-kp-sl-ta l ), . [ < pinamryte 
+ Of or piTtaii'iiiig to idiiacocytes: as, a 

mnaeac.ylal layer. Fneye. Jtrit., XX Jl. 427. 
pinaCNlcyte (piu'ii-kb-Hit), n. [< < Ir. mvii^ (irn'as-), 
a tablet, + if/Tw/j’a liollow (cell).] One of the 
simple paveineni-ejiithelial cells of which the 
€ictodcrni of sponges usually consists. Hlmllar or 
identical iiimicucytcH foiin tliu endodcmml l.•pltb(‘llulll| 
except ill the i:hhoh of tin; aacoiiH and of thu flagellated 
chanilioni of all ajiungca, wliich latter arc lined with cho- 

pinacold (pin'i^koid), n, [< Gr. nim^ (wnm-), 
board, tablet (see pinax), + «dof, form.] In 
crystal,, a plane pamllel to two of the crystal- 
lographic axes: us, the biisal pinacoid, or base 
Tiarallcl to the iaierai axes. ThomaeropinaeuiA and 
orachypinaeoid aru planes in tlieorthorhumldc aynteni pai^ 
allel to the vertical axis and the longer or shorter latenl 
axis rcsiHMdividy ; sluiiliuly the arthopinacoid and tiinth 
pinae^t in the moimclinic system, ortt imrallel to the 
vertical axis and the ortliudiaguiial or cllnudiugoiial avia 
resptKJtivcIy. 

ptoacoidal (pin-a-koi'dal ) , a. [< pinacaitl *f -aUl 
Of the nature of’or cliafacterlstic of a pinacoid: 
as, pinacoidal cleavage. 

pinuore (piu'a-for), w. r< pin^, V., + afore.'i 
A sort of apron worn by ciiildr#m to protect the 
front part, of their dress; a child’s apron. 



plnaiig(pi-nang'),n. [Malay.] The iMtel-nut 
palm, or ita fruit. Soe Ateta^ 2, and areea-iittf. 
pmaster (pi-nas^tdr), n. [ss F. pinaatre zs Bp. 
It. pinastrOf < L. pinaatoTj < pinnSf pine; see 
piwtfi.] Tho clu«tor-pine. See pine^. 

The piiuuter Is iiothliiff elfw but the wfld pIno ; It /prow- 
etii miiMlorfull Uill, putting forth armes frotii the itiJds of 
tliv triiiiko or IxkIIc upward. 

lioUand, tr. of Pliny, zvi la 

pinaxt (pi'niikH), n. [< L. pinax, < Or. iriva^, 
a lioard, plauk, tablet, picture.] A tablet; a 
list; aro^iHier; hence, tuat on which anything, 
aa a Hclierae or plan, ia iiiacribed. 

f!uiinld«*r wbortnlmiit thou art In that old nhlloaophloal 
pinax of Uio life uf man. A«r T. Browne, 

pinball-Bight (pin'b&l-Hlt), n. Same as bead- 
aiffht. 

pinbankt (pin'bangk), n. [< pin^ + hanJcK'] A 
bank or rtiw of pina or apikes iiaed in tortiure. 

Then was he thrlso put to the jdmw hanke, tormented 
nioHt miserably, to vtter his fetters on, which hee would 
neuer do. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 817 (Hen. VIII., an. 1666X 

Ihit alas ! when death comnioth, than commeth agalne 
his sorow; than wil no soft bud serue, nor no company 
make him nierhi. Than he must lenue bis outward wor- 
ship oumftut of his glory, and lie panting In his bed aa 
It wore on a pin-hanke ; than comiiietn his feare of his enll 
life, and of his dntadful deatli. 

Bir T. More, Viiinfort against Tribulation 0^78), fol. 41. 

pin-block (pin'blok), n, A block of wood nplit 
from a larger piece, and of a size adapted to 
and designed for fttHliioning into a pin. 
pin-borer (pin'- . o 

bor^firh w. The 
pear-blight bee- 
tle, AyUHtorm 
dUtpatj of the 
family Stmlyiu 
da : Bo called 
fi'om the Bmall 
round pimc- 
turoB, like la^ 
pinholes, which 
it luakeH through 
the bark. [Can- 
ada.] 

pln-bnflh (pin 'btiHh), n. A fltie rimming- or pol- 
ishing-tool for delicate metal-work. 

pin-bnttockt ( pi» 'but^ok), n. A cdiaip angular 
buttock. AlPs Well, ii. 2. 18. [Low.] 

pincase (pin'kiis). n. A case for holding pins. 

What do yon lack, genUomon? fine purses, pouches, 
pineaeea, pipes? B, Jonwm, Bartholoinow Fair, ill. 1 . 

pince-nez (paus'na), n. [h\, < pincer, pinch, 
+ obj. nose : soe pinch and nosc^J] Eye- 
glasses kept in place on the nose by a spring. 

The lady with whom India had entered put up her 
pinee-nez. Harper’e Mag.^ tXX VI. 44. 

pincerz (pin'sArz), n. ising. and pi. [Formerly 
also pimers ; < ME. /pynzour, < OF. pingoir^ pen^ 
coir (applied to a kind of iiiucers used as a 
Dook-iuark, and to a CM>ntriyaTitfe with iron 
stakes used in catching lish), < jnucer^ pinch : 
see pinch.’] 1. A tool having two hinged jaws 
which can be firmly closed and held together. 
See cut under nippers. 

And with H payro olpinMm strung 
lie pliickt a gnsit tCM>th out 
Tmmng of a AAmte (Clilld’s Hidlads, VIII. 187). 

2. In rod/., nippers or prehensile claws of cer- 
tain animals, as insects and crustaceans. 

FiVery ant brinn a small nartlcle of that (•artli In her 
pineen, and lays It liy the hole. Addimtnt Uiiardian. 
Hpoolflcully — (a) A chela, (tr chelate limb. See eheiat , and 
outs under IM/rr and ( 6 ) Aiud forceps. 

Sotneiimes called pinchtrs, 

Baddlen* pincers, a fonn of pincers similar to those of 
shoemakers, but heavier and with siraighter grasping- 
jaws. A lug projects from one of ilie Jaws, and is used 
01 a fulcrum in drawing nails, and in pulling leather for- 
ward and holding It llnnly while it is tacked or stitohod. 
B, U. Ktiiffht 

pincette (F. pron. pafi-sotO» «. [< F. pincette, 
pincers, to 1 ^, < j/nneer, pinch: Bee pinch, Cf. 



Plii tMirer (Xylrltoms difpar), 

1, feiiiale ; a, feiiiiile In Intnni] outline. 
(CrcMHi fcliowii natural sixe.) 
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Yet can yon cut alalse pair el iloevaa to a fHom* 

do doublet. MiddUton, Anything for a Quiet Ilia U. 1 
The pile waa in half a minute pushed over to an old bo- 
wlg/ged woman with eye-glasses pinsAlw her noea 

George BBoit fianiel Denmd% i 
Think you Trath a fkrthing rushlight, to bo pBwked out 
if hen yon will 

With your deft otBcial flngera and yonrj^glMctong sl^? 

2. To squeeze or press painfully upon : as, his 
shoes pinch his feet. 

Stiff ill limeade^ and pinek’d in 8 tay% 
nerPatchei, ]*aint, and Jewela on ; . . . 

And Phyllis is but Twenty-ona 

Prior, Phyllis's Age. 

When yon pull on your shoo, yon best may tel 
In what pah it doth chlefely pinek you. 

ffegwood, malognea, 11 . 

3. To seize or grip and bite : said of an animal. 

A hound a freckled hind 
In fnll course hunted ; omthe forealdrti, yet^ 

Ue pinched and pull'd her down. 

Chapman, Odymey, adz. 818. 

4t. To find fault with. 

As 8 t. l*aiil . . . noteth it for a mark of honour aliove 
the rest thsi one Is called before another to the Goepel, 
so is It for the satiio cause amongst the (dinrohes. And In 
this respect he pincheHk the Ckirintha that, not being the 
first which received the Goqiel, yet they would have their 
several mtuiiiers from other chnrohea. 

Quoted in Hooker^e Koidea. Polity, iv. 18. 

5t. To plait. 

Ful semely hir wympel ptnehed wao. 

Chaueer, Gen. ProL to CL T., 1. 161. 

6. To straiten; distress: afflict: a8,tobepit»ch- 
ed for food ; pinched witn poverty. 


small quantity: as, a piaeh of snnff ; apiimh of 
salt. 

She her pbari^with a ?e^ good Air, but at the 


To know or I 

personal ezp 
hie in any nii 
take ezoepUuiil| 


fincers,] Nipficra; tweezers, 
pinch (puieh), r. r < ME. pinchen,pynchen, pinch, 
nip, find fault wituXOF. pincer,F. p/acar, pinch, 

=s Sp. pinchar. prick ; cf . It. picciarc, picchiaro, 
pincli, peck with a beak ( piedo, piechitff a beak), 
now ptzzarc. piuc^ also extended piszicare s 
8j>. pizear, nip, pinch; cf. also MlJ. pitsen, Q. 
dial. (Bav.) pfitam, pfetzvn, pinch; It. jiimo, a As for 

sting, goad. The relations of these forms are That u 

undetermined, and the tilt, origin unknown.] 1. 
trans. 1. To eofupress between the finger and pinch (pinch , 
thumb, or between the teeth, or the claws, or exerted by tb'i 
with pincers or some similar instrument; togetberforci 
squeeze or nip between two hard opposing bod- pressure ; a ni] 
ies; nip; squeeze: as, to phiek one’s self to arm.— 2. As n 
keep awake. between the ^ 


Tliere IIm the pang that pinehee me. 

Sang the Outlaw Murray (ChUd's Ballsds, VI. 84). 

You • . . that would enjoy. 

Where neither wont oaoptfncA, nor fulness cloy. 

Quariee, Emblems, ill., Entertainment 
now hardly will some pinch themselves and Families 
before they will mske known their neoessltlesi 

Sdttingjlcet, Sermons, IL vlL 
My wife . . . insisted on entertaining them all ; for 
which . • . onr family waa peiehsd for three weeks after. 

QtidrmUh, Vicar, vii. 

7. To narrow, contract, or nip, as by cold or 
want or trouble: ea, pinched features; a mind 
narrow and pinched. 

The air haUi starved the roses in her cheeks, 

And piweKd the llly-tinoturo of her face. 

Shak., T. 0. of V., iv. 4. 160. 
IHnch*d ore her looka aa one who pines for bread. 

Oribbe, Works, L 78. 

8. To move with a pinch or crowbar: os, to 
pinch a gun into position. 

n. intrans. 1. To exert a compressing or 
iii|)ping pressure or force; bear hard: as, that 
is where the shoe pinches. 

1 pinch not oft, nor dou I often praise ; 

Yet, must 1 needs praise the praise-worthy stilL 
Sylveeter, tr. of im Eartaa's Triumph of Faith, Ded. 

But thou 

Kfiow'st with an equal hand to bold the scales 
Soest whore the reaoons pinch, and where they fklL 

Drydm. 

2. To lay hold; bite or snap, as a dog. 

All held in diamsy 

Of Diomed, like a sort of dogs, that at a lion hiw. 

And entertalne no apirit topfneA. Chapman, Iliad, v. 

3. To snarl; carp; find fault. 

Every way this office of preaching Is pinched at 

Latimer, 5tb Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1648. 

4. To be s}>aring, parsimonious, or niggardly. 

For topfneA«^ and for to spara 
Of woildei muoke to gette enores. 

Gower, Coat Amant, v. 
Snrely lyke as the ezccsse of fare is to he instdy re- 
proued, so in a noble man moohepfneAgng and nyganishyp 
of mcate and drynke is to ho discommended. 

Sir T. Blyot, The Govemonr, iU. 81. 
The wretch whom avarice hidi to pinch and nwro, 
Starve, steal, and pilfer to enrich an heir. Fratddin, 
Money is exacted (either direotly or tbrongh raised rent) 
from the'< huckster who onty by extreme pfndUng can pay 
her way, tram the mason thrown ont of work by a strike. 

\ M. Spencer, Man va States p. 78. 

5t. To eilcroaoh. 

Yf ich to the plouh idi pynehede on hua half-acre. 
~ PiereIHewmaHiC),vlL2lsr. 

wbm the shoo pindhee, to know by 
ioe where Uie cause of dUfionlty or tron- 
llea.— Td pilUffl att, to find Ikult with; 


ie asked the (muroh warden If he would taka a 
PdMAlQfaDUiQ. dpeotatoi; Ka 844. 

8. A gripe; a pang. 

Bather I abjure all roof4, and chooae 
To wage against the enmity o' the air; 

To be a comrade with the wolf and owl — 
Eeoeaalty's sharp pfM/ Shat, Lear, U. 4. 814. 
Now, aluoe aome pinehee have taken them, they begtne 
to reveUe y tmeth, A aay Mr. Roblnaon waa in y* fUte. 
Ouekman, quoted in Bradford’s Flymouth Plantauoo, p. 78. 

4. Pressure; oppression; difficulty; need. 

The Nonnan In this narrow pinch, not ao willingly aa 
wisely, granted the desire. 

Se&n, lUuatratlona of Drayton'a Folyolbion, xviU. 786. 
Where the pinek lay, 1 cannot oertainly^afllim. 

A0(fLWeofaTnb,L 
Btede had the pinek of impeounioalty, due ratlmr to ez- 
ceaa of expenditure than to smallneaa of Income. 

Bneyc. BriL, XXll. 618. 

6. A pinch-bar. 

or fondiammen wffl never pick upon said 
Hugh, the hlaokamith. SeoU, BlaoK Ihraif, ix. 

in, 0 ihUlKm,ora 8 aplll 0 ll,inanemergency; undartha 
preasure of neoeaalty. 

Atapynek a frende la knowen, 

1 ahall put them in adnenture. 

Bem^ tr. of Frolasart's Chron., IL oivliL 
Undone^ nndoue^ undone! stay; I can Ue yet, 

And swear too, atapinehj that's all my oomtoii. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, Iv. 4. 
Althongh my proper employment had been to be Bur- 
geon or doctor to the ahliH yet often upon a pinch 1 was 
foroed to work Uke a common mariner. 

Swift, GulUver's Travels, iL & 
Jack at anlnClL Soe Joelri.- 'PliiCh vwiitita noints on 
a double line at which the two tampmt jdanea oolneide. 
pindlbadE (pinoh'bak), n. [< pinch, v., -h obj. 
haeM.] A miser who denies himself proper 
raiment. Maekay. 

pindh-bar (pinoh^r), n. A lever of iron with 
a projecting snout and a fulorum-foot, used to 
move a heavy body bv a succession of small 
lifts. Also called mnehing-bar. 
pinchbeck (pinoh'Dek). n. and a. [Short for 
Finohimek metal; so called after the inventor, 
Ohr. (Christopher t) Finehbeck, a London watch- 
maker of the IBth century.] 1. fi.. An alloy of 
three or four parts of copper with one of zinc, 
much used in cheap jewmry. 

lUneaa or sorrow abut ua in away from the world's glara 
that we may aee oolori aa they are, and know gold from 
" ■ ‘ ■ 7 *, WmUmip, OecU Dreeme, xviL 


Ike wol of amale thyngea, 
pynehen of thy rekenyngei, 

I nat honeat& if It eame to prut. 
Chaucer, ProL to ManoipleV TUe^ L 74. 

[< pinch, V.] 1. The pressnre 
finger and thumb when Drought 
]y upon something, or any similar 
as, to give one npinat on the 
[ch of anything as oan be lifted 
ir and thumb; hence, a very 


Many wore ear-luK^ of pfneAhMl; large aa a dollar. 

S. Judd, Maigaret* L la 

n. G* Sham; spurious; bogus. 

Most of these men were of the aohool of Molyaenz, and 
theira waa pinehberk patriotism. 

Weebnineter Bee,, CXXVIIL 786. 

The pinchbeck herolam that was ao ridionlouB in that 
aingularly iinherulo age . . . had its first enionent in 
Defoe. New J^ncetm ffav.,' VI. fk 

pinch-cock (piuoh'kok), n. A clamp for oom- 
pressing a flexible pipe, either to regulate the 
now of a liquid through it or to serve as a stop- 
cock by holding the sides of the tube in contact. 

An india-rubber tube fumUhed with a pineh-eoek, 

Ure, lEot., IV. 84a 

pinchconunonet (pinoh'kom^onz), n. [< pinch, 
V., + obj. commons, 4.] A parsimonious per- 
son; a niggard; a miser. 

The erased projector, and the niggardly jgneA-cominofia 
by whiob It la honaej is inhabited. ieott, Piratic vL 

pinche, n. Same Bspincho. 

pinched (pinoht), p. a. 1. Compressed; con- 
tracted; narrow^; presenting the appearance 
of being straitened in oirenmstanoes or with 
cold, want, trouble, or the like : as, a pinched 
face; a pinched look. Also need oooaaionally with 
the meaning of * narrowing* or * thinning * in speaking uf 
mineral veiiia : aa the vein is yknOwd. 

2. Narrow; reduced in size; **skimped": said 
especially of some forms of writin^paper: as, 
post.— 8. Petty; oontemptiDle. 

He haa discover'd my design, and I 
Bemaln aptnchd tUngTASai:., W. T., IL 1. 61. 

4. Arrested; apprehended. [Thieves’ slang.] 
— 5. Of long, Blender growth, as oysters. 

plnchem (pin'chem]^. [Also trincher ; imita- 
tive of its note.] The note ox the titmouse; 
hence, a titmougOi as Parus emruleua. [Frov. 

plnaier^ (pinscher), n. [< ME. ^pincher, pyn- 
char: < pinek + -eri.l 1. One who or that 
whiobpmches.— 2. Aiilggard;amiBer. Prompt. 
Pare., p. 899.-8. Among quarrymen, etc., a 
person using a pinch, in contradistinction to 
those moving stones, etc^ otherwise. 

pindier^ (pin'chdr), n. Same ae pimekem. 
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P ^T FC l lfff 

Tha Utmoiiie loretalli edd when myliig Pinohsr, 

Natare’i 8ecnret% 132. 

pln-dMRy (pia'ehor'i), n. The wild red eher- 
nr, PruMuJPentufflvaniea, found in theaortfaern 
United Statea, etc. it to » iman tn. with duihira 
of small add fruits, sometimes used domostloally and In 
ooiiirh'mlatares. Alsojpiipfeofi-e/lsrry. 
pindlArs (pin'chdns), n, 8ing. and pL [An ao- 
oom. form ot^nocnt, sitet pinoher."] 1. Same 
as pinoerg, — 2. A tool for splicing wire rigging. 
j^ChiUt (pinch 'fist), It. [< jptndi, c., 4- ohj. 
figtK^ A niggard; a miser. 
j^Chgnt (piuch'gut), n. [< pinch, v,, + paf.] 
A miserly person. 

idnehillg-bar (pin'ching-bi&r),n. SamoaspittcA- 
bar. 

plnchillg-lmg (pin'ching-bng^ n. The dobsoii 
or hellgrammite. [Western Pennsylvania.] 
pindhingly (pin'ohing^li), adv» Sparingly ; x>ar- 
simoniously. 

Giving stingily and ptnehiuMy, now and then a little 
pooket-nioney or so, to run the hasard of being traiiigross* 
ors of the comuuuiumonL and having our piMilmi among 
the oovotoua and nnmerclful. Abp, Sharp^ Works, I. vll. 

ptoching-nilt (piu'ching-nut), n. A pinoh-nut, 
jam-nut, check-nut, or lock-nut. 
inAohlllg-pln (pin'ohing-pin), it. In a steam- 
engine, a part of the usual device for keeping 
a ^de-valve packed or tight upon its seat. 
K H. Knight 

pinehing-tongB (pin'ching-tdugz), N. ging, and 

t ... - ■ 



llttopliic {Jtrymmem testrix). 


ptocndlioil (piii'kfish^pn), tt. 
into which pins are stuck wl 



PinchlnK.tongs. 

«,Jawa; b, b't handles pivoted toge- 
theratr. 


is oompressed. 


pt ill glass-^wMng, 
a kind of tongs used 
in the manufacture 
of chandelier-pen- 
dants, etc. Each jaw 
of the tongs Is a die, the 
two jaws when closed 
forming a mold within 
which ilie plastic glaiis 
The hole for the wire which siispunds the 


drop Is formed by a piercer which is Insui^ Into ihu mold 
through the ends of the jaws. 

pinchoCpin'ohd), It. [S.Ainer.] ASouthAmer- 
ioau marmoset, Midas cedipus, 
plnchpenny (pinch'pon^i), n»; pi. pinchpennies 
(-iz). [< pinch, v., -r obj. penny."] A niggard. 

They accompt one . . . apyncAiimnj/if huhoiiutprod< 
ygall. Enphues, AiiaU of Wit, p. 100. 

pinch'^laiie (pinch 'plan), H. A singularity of 
a surface consisting of a generating piano in 
the developable envelop of the planes having 
double contact with the surface where the two 
points of coutaot coincide.— Double ptneh-plano, 
a singnlarity arising from the culncldunce of two pinch- 
plaiiea 

pindiljpoillt (pinch'point), ii. A siTiipilarity of 
a Burf^o consisting of a point on a double line 
or nodal curve where tiio two tangent-planes 
coincide.— Double pindh-polnt, a singulnrity arising 
from tho coincidence of two pTnoh-poliits. 

pinch-spotted (pinch'spot^ed), a. Discolored 
from having been pinched, as the skin. 8hak., 
Tempest, iv. 1. 261. 
lKinckan:i^, n. Same as pigtmey. 

John, Prithee, little pimdany, bestow this iewell a me. 
Heywood, If yon Know not Uu (Works, cd. Pearson, 1. 306). 

Pinckneya (pingk'ui-ft), n. [NL. (Richard, 
1803), named after Charles CotoswoHh Pinek^ 
ney, a South Caroliuiau statosmaTi.l A ireuus of 
small gamopetalouB trees of the oiAer Bubiaocte 
and tribe uondamiwue, type of the subtribo 
Pineknegote, characlin*ized bv the woolly corol- 
la-lobes and calyx-tube, and by having one sepal 
dilated into a large rose-colored leaf-like blade. 
The only spooles, P, pubetu, Is a native of tliu sonUiem 
United States (in tho CiarolinaB and Florida). It bears 
roundish and closely woolly branohlets, with large thin op- 
posite leavei^ and shov^ pink- and pnrple-spoltiMl flowera 
in axillary and terminal corymbs, made more ooiisuicuuus 
by the pinkish bracts, which are ovate and leaf- like and 
reach 2 inches In length, the flowers 11 inches. See/essr- 
troe, 2, and Qoorgia bark (under borirS). 
pin-clovor (iiiu'klo^vAr), If. Same as aljilerilla, 
phl-OOimectioil (pin'ko-neVshon), n. In an 
iron or s^l bridja^. a ‘connection of the parts 
by the use of pins, in contradistinction to con- 
nections made with tum-buokles, rivets, etc. 
This method of connecting parts of bridj^s is 
believed to be of American origin. 
pin-OOp (pin 'kop), It . A roU of yam, shaped like 
a pear, used for the weft in power-looms, 
pino-pilic (pingk'pingk), n. [Imitative; cf. 
pinlfi.] A name of the reeil-warbler, Dry- 
nuKca or OgUcola eehcenii^, and of other AM- 
w yblers of the same genus. One of them, D. 


next omurnn. 

rtumrUot, «. 
Sng.] 


A pinafore. MalUwclt [Prov. 


1. A cushion 
pins are stuck when not in usi^ 
[The first (piotation refers to the originally high 
value of pins.] 

Beggar myself wiUi purse and pinewkian. 

When she that is tho mistress may be mine? 

SkMay. Witty Fair One, ill. 2. 
Thou art a Itotailur of Phrases, and dost deal In Eem- 
nants of Bemiunts, like a Maker of Pinewkitmt, 

Conyrewt, Way of tlio World, Iv. 9. 

2. A plant of the genus Scainasa, the scabions : 
so called with refei'cneo to the soft convex 
flower-head. Also sitidicd locally to various other 
plants, as Uie snowbiUI, Viburnum OpuluM, sometimes 
called Bobin-rcdbxcast*^ pinensh- 

lon. Same as brdeyar. 

(piiid), V. t [< ME. ppdem, < AS. ^pyu- 
dan, in coinp./or-pytfd<in,put ina pound^oiind, 

< pund, pound: see poumT^. Cr. pentP, ;)c»i, 
nm^,] To impound, as cattle, shut up or con- 

. fine in a pound. 

pindal (piu'dal), n. [A\m pinda,jHndar,pindor: 
said to be of African origin.] The nxiundnut 
or peanut, Jrachis hypogaa, [Boutnem 17. B. 
and West Indies.] 
plndar^ t, Ban le as pindcr^ . 

pindar*^, n. Same oh pindal. 
pindaxa (pin-dfl'ril), II. [< Hind. Pinddrd, < 
(janarese Pinddrd^ Penddri, Marathi Pinddri, 
etc. : sec pindami. ] Same as jdndaree. 
pindaree (nin-dar'e), n. [Also pindarry; < 
Hind. Pinadri, < Marathi Pindhdn, prop. Pen- 
dMH s= Catiarese Penddn, a plunderer, free- 
booter.] A member of a horde of mounted 
robbers in India, notorious for their atrocity 
and rapacity. They flmt appeared about the end of 
the aeventeeiiQi century, and inieated the posaeuioiiB of 
the Bsst India Company and the surrounding country in 
the eighteenth century. They were disorderly and mer- 
cenary horsemen, organisud for indiscriminate raiding and 
looting. Ihey were dispersed in 1817 by tho Marquis of 
Hastings, tlieii govcnior-generaL 

Pindaric (piii-<iar'ik), a. and ii. [= F. iitn- 
darique = Bp. Pg. It. Pindarieo, < D. iHndartcus, 

< Or. UtvSapiKd^, < Ulvdapo^, Pindar (soo def.).] 
I. a. Of or m^riaiuiiig to Pindar, one qf the 
first of Greek lyric pewts (about 522 to 443 
B. c.), or resembling or characteristio of his 
style. 

Almighty crowd ! thou sliortenest all dispute^ . . . 

Thou leap'st o'er all eternal tniUis in thy IHndario way ! 

Dryden, llie Medal, 1. 04. 

You will And, by the account which 1 have already 
given you, that my cmiipositioiis in gardening are alto- 
gether after the PhularU manner, and run into tho Iniaii- 
tifnl wildueas of nature, without affecting the nicer ele- 
gaticios of art. Addimm^ Hpectator, Bo. 477. 

It was a strange miscruiception that led people for cen- 
turies to use tlio word Hmlarie and irregular as synony- 
mous terms; whereas ih« very essence of the odes of Pin- 
dar ... la thoir regularity. J^ieyc, Brit,, XIX. 270. 
Plndaxlo hsndeeasyllatfio. Bee kendMUgfUabie, 
n, w- An ode ill imiiutioii of iiic oiles of Pin- 
dar; an ode in irregular or constantly chang- 
ing meter. Addison, 

I sometimes see supreme luNinty In Pindar, but English 
Pfnefavieff sre to me Inoomprehendble. 

C, A, Ward, N. and Q., ath ser., IX. 08. 

Pindarical (pin-<iar'i-k^), a. [< Pindaric + 
-ah] Samo as Pindaric. 

Ton may wonder, sir (for this seems a lltUo too extrava- 
gant and pindarical f<ir pmseX what I mean by all tliia 
preface. Coudey, The Garden. 

T Hujiarlgm (pin'dftr-izm), n. [=s Y.pindartsme ; 

< Pindar + -wm J Imitation of Hndar. 

Findaritm prevailed about lialf a century, but at laat 
died gradually away, and other imitations supply its place. 

Johnson, C'owley. 

A sort of intoxication of style— a Pindarirm, to use a 
word formed from the luune of the poet on whom, aliuve 
all other poets, the power of style seems to have exercised 
an iniDiriiig and intusloathm eflfect 

if. Arnold, Study of Cattle Literature, p. 144. 


pine 

PindaxM (pin'dflr-ist), n. [< Pindar 4 -tsf. | 
An iinitninr of Pindar. Johnson, 
pindarry (pin-dur'i), h. Same as pindaree, 
pinder^ <piiiM(>r), u. [Plarly mod. i5. also poin- 
tier, bAso pinner, punner; < MK, vynder,pyndare ; 
< jHnd 4 -er^. Cf. jHmnder"^,] The officer of 
a manor whuno duty it was to iraiiound stray 
cattle. 

With that they rapy'd tho Jtdly pinder, 

Ah he sat iiiidor a thorn. 

** Now turn again, turn again," Mid (ho pintUr, 

K<»r a wi-ong way you have gone. 

JoUy Hndcr of Wakrjield (Child a Ballads, V. 206X 

Tho poindor chafes anil Hweara see beasts in the com, 
yet wifi pull up a ataku, or cut a tuthor, to And supply f<ir 
his pin fold. Iteo, 7\ Adams, Works, 1. 183. 

In the country, at every court loot, ale-tasters were ap- 
pointed, with the or iKiunder, etc. 

iMtwelt, Taxes lii England, IV. ML 

pilldor*^ (pin'd^r), n. Same ns pindal. 

Tho words by which tlio peanut is known In iiartsof the 
Sooth — gixibor and piwier are of African oiigiii. 

Jour, Amer. Folk-Lore, II. 11)2. 


pindjajap (pin'ju<jB]0, n. a boat of Suiiiaira 
and the Malay iindiiiMdago, with from one to 
three niastH, genornny two, c 


carrying stiuare 



I*ijuDiiJa]> of Kiiiimtru. 

sails, and having ninc.h overhang or projection 
at both stem and stent . Vindjajaps are emidoyed In 
bringing Hplcos, ote^. to the friNiueiited hyBurupeanii, 

and were almi flttua out as pirate vossela 

Ftndova palm. Si»o fMlm'J. 
pin-dilll, H, dfia^. 

pindrow (piu'dro). It. Boo kingpins, nnder 
mne^, 

pindHBt (pin'diist), n, Small jtarticlcs of metal 
prodiicmi in the nianiifactiiro of pins. 

The little ])articles of pindud., when minghal with mnd, 
cannot, by thoir nilngllng, make It llghi(!r. Sir K, Biyby, 

(pi»)> w. I < MK.p/wc, pyne, pin, < AH. 
in comp, pinbedm, phUredw, piiio-iree, =D. 
{bmm) = MHG. jnne{boum), pin{boum) (0. fitnio 
=; Bw. Dan.p/nic) = F. l*r. pin = Hp. It. pino s 
Pg. pinho = Ir. pin(chrann), < L. jmtus, pine; 
prob. orig. *picntts,<pir (]idc-), pitch: HmpUch^, 
IT. Gr. TTiTvc, pine.] 1. Any Irco of the genus 
IHnns, Tlio pines arc iworgrcons ranging in sixtt from 
that of a low buHh up l.o a hoiglit of SOO feet. Homo of 
them are of tho highosL oootiomlc iiiipurtancofroni tho lim- 
ber obtained fnuii thoiii, which, thoiigli not of Iho tliicat 
cabinet qiial I ly. Is vciy extonsively iisoii in all kinds of con- 
stniollon. Ill tliis ri^gurd the most imiMirtunt HpeoleH are — 
In Eiiro|ie. tho Kcotch pine ; in North AtiioricH.ihe fCana- 
diati) Mill pine, the common wliilo pine, the long-lenfed 
pine, the yellow pine of the eiisi, and that of the west; In 
India, the Bhutiui, cliir, and Khiislnn pines; and in Jaitaii, 
tho mntsu(JBiMiin>Ho pine). (Her below.) The n>Hl nous pro- 
diie.lH of some an? of grout value (see pitrF^, tar, lurjtm- 
tine, resin, abie.tew, muSralenr ; almt Aleitfsi jdiut, Huder- 
frine, Cfrtviean pine, InnjhleaJ'etl pine, JUujffiopine, and stone- 
pine all holow, and e/dr) : and Komc Hiiecles are useful 
for their eilihio soods (sec nvt-jiine), Soo hIuo jlr-woot, and 
niw-needle mnil (under jnne-needle). 

M. One of various otlH^r coiiifcroiiH trees, us the 
Mort^ion Buy pine and the Oregon pine (see be- 
low) ; also, one of a few small plants siiggimt- 
ing the pine. See gronndpinc, — 3. 'I’he wood 
of any pino-tree. — 4. The pineapple.— Aleppo 

pine, a middle-sized triH), t*invs ilalepensis, of Mediter- 
ranean Eiinipe and Asia, occurring along with the Lebanon 
cedars. 1 1 pnalurcs a useful wood, and la the source of the 
Aleppo tiiriientliie.-- Amboyna ping, Agathis (Dammam, 
orwfdalis. Also called dtimmar-pine. See Dammmra.-- ■ 
Aluitrian pine, a rat her tall tree. JHnus nigricans, of Aus- 
tria, eto., having long dark glossy foliage, and resinous 
wixal of iiiislerutc worili. Also called black pine,-- BUM- 
tard pine. Humo us slash-pine,— Bhutan or Bhotan 
pine, J*invs erorlsa, of the Himalayas and Afghanistan, a 
symmetrical (roe growing 160 feet high, with a valuable 
w(M>d, cloHi' groined and easily worked. Also culled Iqfty 
pine. A iiativu name is XraG.— Blahop'S plne. Same as 
miigs) pine. Black pine, (a) PinvM Murrayana, a tree 
of mrslorate size and worth, of Facifle North America. Also 
called tamarack, todge-potepine, ridge-pole pine, and tfruee’ 
pine, (b) Same as Austnan pine, (e) Same aa bvU-p^ 
(a), (d) Kaine as miro. Branllsn pine, Aravearia Bre- 
sUiensis, a fine tree growing 100 foot high, which furmi 
huge foreata in soutiuirn Brazil. Its seeds are large and 



pln« 

<xltble, and lUwimi) la til fur boardamoa^alo.— Brooill* 


vjiieTphw, (^)HbiiiiOMt/eBowjM*iM(aX (d) 

?((!). Bunya-buiurapiiM. soe6unya. 
in pine. H«te Camean pine and duHer- 


«»n«. (b)SaiiKMiMdi>///rr-p»M«'. 

Hanitt aayeUaipmV««? (c). B 
hnmya.-' OelADrian pine. 
pine. — 0ana4ian pine, •siuiin um red pine (n).-— Oaiiaxy 
pine, JHnue Caimrttntie, foniiliitf axtittinl ve loroata ut lilRn 
ttluviitfiiiiH on Mie ( ’inini'y IhIiiiuIb. Itit limber la Cf»ii8lrlerml 
giMwl, Hiid Ih not Hiibjni't b* Iiimh:! ra^afcua. — Oandlewood 
pine, u ruKinoiiH Moxlcjiii trt^e, JHnm Zmietde, Alw) cnlliHl 
torch p/ii«.~0eilar-Pln6, a iiild<llo*Bix(Nl triH^ IHnwfulfi- 
bra, found locally In ilio Moiitlicm United Btatini, and of no 
gnmt vnliic. Alao mllud epruce pine and whitr. jniui.-- 
Oelety-pine. oeleiy-leafed pine, any uno of the t]iroi> 
a|Hudi!8oT rhfiUtHiaaiu, IwHiitlfiil Iruca, ao culled f nini their 
liranclilcla rcBciiibliiiK a dlaauoUul leaf. i*. bickuinatud^ 
dee. of New /ciilund, fiindalnta a atrong durable timber, 
and la called by the cidonlalapitoA-piVir. The Taamunian 
P. rhotnhtddalitt (/*. aepUtafniia) iu known aa the ddrrj/ hip 
and yiclda elaatlc H|iara • Gembra pmc, Uiu nwiaa 
■tone- pine. Hec at o/ie-pf/M, laih i w. Obeel, Cheer, or ohlr 
pine, the liiiig-leafod pine of India. Bee uhilian 
pine. HiM 3 ilroTMNf W o. Clniter-Pine, t he Pinue IHnwder 
of auuUiern Kunjpe. Ita atout leuvea are aet in deiiae 
whorla, and Itu conea arc borne In clnHWra of from four to 
eight It furniBhea the lh)i-deaux tiniKMitine (ace bamuPi 
and yalipU), and ita tlniltcr la of fair won h. It la uaed on 
a large acalu In aoiitlicni Kninco to rccladm aundy waatoa. 
It ia alao called waritiimt jdiic uud etar^pine. The t^ula- 
brian cluater-pine ia /*. hritiiti. - Ooreloan pine, IHnue 
Larido, of Meditcrrancun l:iimiN3, a apociea rcaohiiig a 
belghi of 120 feet. iiutHbly lunnlng wooua on Mount kina 
at an uliitiide of froni 4 ,(niu to 0,mK) feet. It vielda turpen- 
tine, atid Ita wmrac eliiatic wood ia csiaily worked and (iiira- 
blc. lia variety Pallaeiana, of ilic 1'iiiinia Moiintuiiia. la 
the Taurian or mtteUlt jhm. Alao cuIKmI CakUnian idne 
and Curdran larch, -- Cowdie, OOWrie pine. Bee kauris 
ptuB and Dammara. - Dammar-pine. Bnino aa Autboy- 
najpfne.— Digger-nine, IH'm t(N.Sirt6»nia/m, a large tree Ctim- 
mon on the hKit-hilla of ( 'aliforiiiu iiioiintitina. It la iniich 
naed for fuel, and ia one of (he niil-piiica. Alao called 
hulf-pf/ie.— Donglaa pine. Mamens Oivv/onyifite.— Dwarf 
Hue Miiff/ut jdiut. - Dye-Pine. Hatne aa king-pine.-^ 
Bmodl pine. Bame oh chM pttut. — FoxtaU-plno, Pinue 
Balfounann, var. arietatOt of Nevada, etc., a rather large 
aoft-wtNMled true, naed in tiiiil>erliig inliiea. It la now near- 
ly exliauated. Alai> cal hnl hiekortt-pinc. — FrankinoenBe- 
pine. Hame aa Georgia pine. Hanie aa 

coN^-le^fed iifTw;.— Giant pine. Same aa eugar-piiie,— 
Ginger-pine, tlie ilregon, I'ort Orf<ir<l, or white cedar. 
Chatiuteyparu iMumniana, adiniriHl in cultivation, and 
moat valuable for ita hard, strong, eloae-graiiied. and dura- 
ble wood, whicli lias many uaea. lla odorlferoua reaiii la 
■powerful diuretic and liiBiHiticlde. — Qoldenplne. Homo 
■a Chineee or yaldcH larch. Bee larelt. — Gray Pine, t*inite 
BanketaHOt a aiHieiea rHiigliig from the norilicrii boraora of 
the United HtaUm northward, of uti aalien color, varying in 
■lie from <f0 feet high down to a atragglliig bush, ita wood 
aervoa for fuel, rHllwiiy-t.iea^ etc. Alao ealled Hudaon*§ Bay 
or Labrador phut. narUicrn ecrub-pine^ and prinee'npine,^ 
Hard pine. NiMadlleHlIy, the loiig-leafud nine.- Highland 
nine, the iioriaoiitai Hootch pine.— Himalayan pine. 
Hame aa neom-jdne.— Hudion ■ B^ pine. Hoe gro;/ pine, 
"Japanese pine. matm. Tiie dapaneae red pine 
“ Ine, H generally 

Jf in barren aolf on the eaatern 

1 BtatcH, ill Kentucky, etc., and weatward 

largely uaed for pniiip-higa and water<iii|KM. Alao onllod 
aarMh-jitW— irhiMiin.it p4na, IHmu Khaeya: in the Kha- 
Biaii mountaiiiB a HiiiHlltroe; in the Uiirmeao hilla aornu- 
tlmcH 2U0 feet high.— Klng-l^ne, a lofty tir, Abbte Webhi- 
ana, of the llimahiyua and Afgnaniataii, a abmt black tree of 
eoliininar outline, or llaMicaded, aoinetimua iriU feet high. 
Ita fragraut rcainoiiH w(M>d ta UHoful. and lia young conea 
yield a beautiful violet dye, whence it la aoniotiinoa called 
ayiMpjne. The pindntw-lir ia a variety of the king-pine. 
— 'luiObHlone pine, piaw tubemUata, an unliniiortnut 
■peclea of tlie weatern United Statea— Labrador plllO. 
Home aa gray pinr. — Lacebark-pine, Pinue Bungeanat of 
northern China, eiilllvated by the (Jhineae in imta It alieda 
ita outer bark every acaaoii. -Lamhsrt’S pmo. Homo oa 
m^r-pfne.— Lodge-pole pine. Hame aa blaek pine (a). 
—Lony pine. Bnmu aa Bhutan pituf. —Long-leafbd ]^e, 
a tree of groat economical finiK»i’taiiee, IHnue paiuelne{P. 
aiueirali»\ forming extciinlve forests along the coast of the 
United Btatoa from Hoiitherii Virginia to 'I'cxaa, rarely ex- 
tending inland more tliaii ISO milea. It growa 70 feet 
high and a yard in diameter, and ita needles are nearly a 
foot long, its wihhI Ih very hard and strong, tough, coarse- 
grained, and durable, of a reddiHh color. It is largely man- 
ufactured into lumber, and iisi^ in Hliin-building and all 
kinds of oonstriietlou. 'I'IiIh tree fiirulNiics also nearly all 
the turpentine, tar, pitch, niHiii, and Hpiiits of turpentine 
produced in the United Btaitea. AIm) called eouthem or 
O0oi7;rMip<ite,2/0f/o(eMfiir,uiid hard pine; somut imea6roomor 
red fane, aiKt, especially in Kiiglaiid, j^cA-|dne.— Mahog- 
any pine. Bame as Mara, - Maritime pine. Same oaefne- 
ler-fnne.— Meadow-pine. HnmeassffiaA/ifne.- Monterey 

pine, the Cal ifornhiii Pinue imignw, in Uiu wild state rare 
and local, hut now widely ciiltivatetl on the 1*001110 uoast 
for alieltor and oniaiiient: a tree of rapid growth, with 
beautiful fresh green foliage.— Moreton Bay pine. Bame 
as Acnm-tn'/ir.— Monntaln-plne. (n) The M ugnu jdtio. (ft) 
Sec wkUe pinr (ft). — MughO Pine, Pinue Mughue, a small 
tough-wooded tree fimiid on the nioiiiilniiis of soutlierii 
Eurapo, and soinotiincR called tnountuiu’pinr. A variety, 
the dwarf nine {P. Pumilio) of Austria, etc., yields the 
Hungarian halaam, B]Niiiiigly muni In nii’dicliie. See knee- 
pine.— Neoia-plne, IHnue (lemrdiana, of the northwest- 
ern IlimalayuH, a Htoiit tree grawlng (M) feet high, with a sil- 
very bark which iHKds otf in long Rakes, it yields abun- 
dant tiirpentiiio, and each cone atfonls about lOu edible 
seeds or neoxa-iiiits, whence it Is soinetlnies colled Ntpdl 
nuf-jwne.— Norfolk Island pine, Amuearia eteden, a 
midestlc tree, aonictlmes 200 feet liigli. alNMindingoii Nur- 
Colfc Island, and affurdltig a Itaigh and uloBe-grauiod tiiu- 
l>er. It la said to produce very large oampaot knots of 
a acmi-tnuisparent lin»wn, valuable for turnery, etc.— 
Norway pine, see mi pine (a). - Nat pine, see aid- 
pt'ib' and pihon, also nenra’jdne and sfoae-pfiie.— ObUipo 
pine, a local Californian tree, IHnue mvrieaU^ of no 


Is the akainatsii.— Jersey Pine, J 
small, atragglliig true, gimwliig in 1i 
coast of the Ibiited Btates, in Kenti 
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great valae.— Ooote or bkote pine. Heme m emidb- 
unod pfM.— Old-flold pine, the lobtoUy-pIne^ which of- 
ten ai^nga up cm abandoned latid% or aa second growth 
after the long-leafed pine.— Oregon Plne, the Douglu 
flr or pine^ Pmudotmtaa JJouglaeiL It ranges from firluah 
C k)liimbla to Mezioo^ but is at its tiest in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, where ft forms large forests, and sometimes exceeds 
Roo feet in height. It is the most valuable timber-tree 
of the Paotfio n^on. Its wood is hard, strong, and dura- 
bleu dtfllonlt U» work, largely manufactured into lumber, 
and uaed for all ktnda of construction, for masla and apara, 
railway-tiea, etc. Lnmbormeri dlstinguiah varietiea m the 
wood as rsd and yelloutjlr, the red lesa valuable. The bark la 
aervleeable for tanning. —Oyotor Bay pino, CCGGrit rAom- 
hoidea, a aomewhat useful conifer of Taamanla.— Flnaa- 
ter-pino. the cluster-pIne.- Pitoh-plno. (a) In America, 
JHnuerimda, a miMleratc tree of stiff habit found from New 
Bru iwwlck to Ocoiglii. 1 1« wood is used for fuel, charcoal, 
and coarae lumber. Also called turehpine, (b) In Eng- 
land, the long-leafed pliicb or ita impoim wood, (c) Bee 
csbry-piiae.— Pond-plne, Pinue ssftiHha, amoderaieaixed 
tree of peaty or wet gniuiid from North Carolina to Klorl- 
da.— Prinoa'a-pine. (a) The gray pine, (ft) See Chima- 
pAffo.— Bed pme. (a) An Irapoitant tre^ Pinue reeinoea, 
found throughout Canada, sparingly in northern New Eng- 
land, and at itsliestin northern WiMa>iisinand Minnesota. 
It grows fi-oiii 70 to 140 feet high. lU wood ia of a light- 
reddiah (Milor, resiiiofia, light, hard, tough, and elastic : it 
la largely munufactiinal into lumber, and naed for span, 
piles, and all kinds of eonatructiun. Without good reason 
called Hitncay jdnr. (ft) Hee Bacrydium, — Bidge-pole 
pine. Hame aa black pine (a). 

Hidm p(dr. jdnre, which grow close together, and do not 
branch out until Uie atema are Uilrty or forty feet from 
the ground. T, liooecndt^ Hunting Tripts p. saL 

Boiemaxy-pina. Hee ioftleffy-pins.— Banning pine. Bee 
Lj!/cfi;ifvi»im.— Btnd-Plne, a tree of moderate alxe. Antis 
eiauwt, found In Klonda on aaiidy ridges : of ainidl use. 
Alao called qimce-iifiie.— Bap-pine. Hame aa pUrJ^pine 
(a), i Kiu-e. I — Bootdh ping. Anus the only fiidi- 

gunous Mpifcies of IHnue In the British Isles, widely spread 
througlioiii Europe, especially on mountains, in Hcandinu- 
via foniil iig large forests. 1 to reddish-tlngeil wood, one of 
the most generally useful of pine woods, ia extensively om- 
ployiMl ill civil and naval arobiteoturu, etu. It is the red 
or yullow deal of Great Itritoin. More often called /fr than 
pine; locally named mlwood; conimurclally designated 
as Danlzir, Itiga, Suiedieh, etc.,)fr. A varluty. hurittnitalie, 
with horixontal branches and red wooil, ia the iiighiand, 
Sppyeuh, or horixontal Sooleh fir or ptne.— BcTUb-plne. 
.^aiiie os Jerery pfne. The northern aenili-piiie la the aaiue 
aa gray pine.^ Beaiide plttg. Hoe Ceni^n pfne.— BhOZt- 
leafedplne. Heei^oiiiptfncfa).— gibemni^e. hco 
etom-pine (eX— Silver ping. Bamo as pef/ote pine (eX— 
Southem ping, the long-leafed pine.— Bpayndg phm. 
Hco Scotch pftie.— Bpnmg-idng. ' 

eedar-pinCt mnd- 
pine, and ydlow 
pine (aX-Stone- 
plng. (a)Tholtol- 
laii Btoiio-piiio, Pi‘ 
nue JHnmt of Medi- 
(erraiieaii Europe, a 
low roiind-heaileii 
tree, in Greece 
growing 00 feet 
high. It is much 
cultivated for or- 
nament and for 
its large seeds, 
whhdi are a cun- 
sidernlilc article of 
trade as a dessert 
nut. (ft) The Hwiss 
stoiic-plno, or arol- 
In, IHnue Cefnbra, a 
nilddlesixcd. tree 
with fragrant and 
rosInoiiH. very flno-graliied softwood, much used for carv- 
ing and cabinet-work. 11ie aeeda are edible, and abound 
ill oil. It yields a turpentine called Carpathian haleam. 
(c) Tin* Bllierlan stone-pine, IHnue Cemhra, var. *SWarfca.— 
Bogar-pine, IHnue lemberOana, of the I’acilic United 
BtaUw, a common tree, aumetimea 276 feet high, yielding a 
liglit, soft timber, made Into lumber, and used for Inside 
llnisii, etc., but loss valuable than the eastern whltu pine. 
Buriilor cut trees exude a sweet reainoasmatter.Honietimes 
iiiKNi for sugar. The cones ore sometimea 1^ feet long. Also 
called ifiatiljdne, Latnfterf 'spine. —BWlM plng. Bee stone- 
pine (ftX Tahle-moantaui ping, Pinue pnnmne, of the 
Alleghunies, in Tennessee fonnitig large forests, in Peiin- 
sylvuiiiu hugely made into ehareual. Also called Aidtorg- 
iane.->Tkartan iBng. HeeCcMvtoanpfne.- TOrgb-pme. 

Hame as eawileuHtod 
— pine,arpUeb-pine{a), 

— Totaraping. Hee 
toCora. — TroOkeg 
ping. Same as btdL 
ignsCaX—Unlirgllg 
pkD»,Seiadtmitye twr- 
tU B lata, of Japan^ 
Bee SeiadopUye,— 
VlTBlnlAn ptog, an 
old name of the long- 
leafed pine.— Wg- 
tgr-plng,theChlneae 
Taaedium heUrophyi’ 
lump a nearly evei^ 
green tree or bush 
growing in wet 
placei^ and planted 
along the marglna 
of rioe-flelda.— Wgy- 
nioathplng,aname^ 
in England, of the 
common American 
white pine. It was 
largely planted by 
Lord Weymouth soon 
after its Introduo- 
tlon into England.— 
Whitgpillg. (a)A- 


ptae 

tm SMm, fonnd from Newfoandlsiid throagh Canada 
and the iggioD of the Groat Lakes, and south along the 
Alls^ianles to Georgia. ItisatitobestintbeUpperlske 
region, where it forms exteiudve foresto. It rlsas from 76 
to 150 feel; and pi^uces a light; sof4 itraightgraloed 
timber of a light straw-color, more largely mannfaetured 
into lumber than that of any other North American tree; 
and used in building and for a great variety of purposes. 
The white pine is also an effective omsiimtal free. Bee 



. Ceme of Stone-pine (PtHtts A>(Af),un its 
t(nttu:h. B. A fngcicle of (twu) leaves. 



gmiicli with Cone of Whitv Mae (Pmujt 
Snveue). e, the wed ; A a very yoang 


pine, (d) The Rooky Monntsin species Pinue rwtoaa, of 
Arisona, andP./exGis; which serves for lumber In Nevada, 
where IwUer ia wanting, (e) Hame as laAGotfO,— TgUoW 
plllg. (a) Pinue mMe, ranging from New Jetaev, throagh 
uie Gulf Btates; to Texas; and thence to Miaaouil and Kan- 
sas : the moat valuable of the yellow pines except the long- 
leafed, in contnuit with which It Is called sAo^li^ed 
Its heavy and hard orange-oolaied wood Is largely made 
into lumner, especially west of the Mississippi, where It Is 
beat devetu)^ Alao epnienpim and bulLmne, (ft) The 
long-leafed pine, to) An important species, Pinueponderih 
ea, found in the Hlaok Hllu, and from British Columbia, 
throagh the Padflo region, to Texas and Mexico: within 
ita range the most valuable timher-froo after the Oregon 
pine. It sometimes sppniocbos SOO feet in height; but is 
commonly much lower, especially in the Rocky Monntolns. 
Its heavy, hard, and strong, but not durable; timber fur- 
niahea lumber jallway-tles, oto. Alao called ftiitf-pfiM; sG- 
ver-pine. <d) JHmu ArixonieOp a spedea of minor Impor- 
tance in the mountains of Arisona. (e) A commercial 
name of the common white pine. (Hee also pround-pliM, 
heavy^pinep hoop-pine, Auon-pffw; kuwri-pinep knee-pine^ foft- 
htHy-mnep and stosA-pGie.) 

plnen (l^n). n, [< ME. jHneppynOp < AS. pen sa 

08. pin ss OFries. ]nne as D. ss MLG. pine 
=r OUG. pinQp bina, MHG. pine, pin, G. petn ss 
Icel. pina s= Sw. pina s Dan. phe, pain, wou, 
< L. ptma, ML. tU 80 vena, puniBhment, pain: 
see painK IHne^ nnapain are both < L. ptena, 
one coming through the AS., the other through 
the OF.] Pain: torment; anguish; misery; 
suffering; wretonedness. 

Doan with Proserpyne; 

Whan I am dude, 1 wol go woue In pyne, 

CAatM 0 r,%)Uiu; iv. 474. 
'they shalle be dene of aynne A pyne 
Aa Cryate olenaod ilio of thyne. 

PaUdeat Poeme, etc. (ed. FnmivallX P- 125. 

Hia raw-lmne cheekea; through pennrie and jdne. 

Were ahronke into hia jawes. Speneer, F. Q., 1. lx. 66. 
O how sail I eat or drink, master, 

Wr heart sae fu* o* pinef 

Burd MUen (ChihVa Ballada, HI. 217). 
The victor hath hia foe within hia roach. 

Yet pardona her that merito death and pfiie. 

Pairjax, tr. of Thaao; xvi. 67. 
Done to pine, put to death ; atarvod to death. 

Whether he alive bo to be found. 

Or by aome deadly channoe be done to pine. 

Speneer, F. Q., VL v. 28. 

pine^ (pin), e. ; prot. and pp. pined, ppr. pininp, 
[< ME. pinen,pytim, < AS. Wnton, torment, tor- 
ture, =;MLG. jknm ss OH(i. pinm, MHG.jmnc** 
(also extimdou OFries. pingia ss iJ. ;)y- 

nf//c7»ssMHG. ntnipen, (3t,pcinigcn) asicol. pina 
ss Sw. pina ss Dan. pain, torture ; from the 
noun: 8e^wiMf2, n. Ci. pain^, v.,punighJ} I. 
Irane, 1, To pain ; afflict; torture ; starve; wear 
out or consumo, as with sickuess, pain, or grief. 
It nedeCh nought to pyne yow with the corda 

Chaucer, Knight'a Tale; 1. 888. 
A buriiiiig fever him ao pynde awaye 
That death did Rnlah thia hia dolefiill daye. 

TAe Kewe Metamorphoeie (IdOOX MB. (Naree.) 

Bearo a pleaaannt cuuntonaunce with a pCned oonaoience. 

Lyly, Euphuea, Auat of Wit; p. 117. 

I left In yonder deoert 
A virgin abnoat pin’d. 

Fieteher, Sea Yoyagg, IL 2. 

Thla proaent Spring, Anno ChristI 1660; a Quaker, being 
pnt Into prison at Coleobeater for hia misdemoanunn; re- 
solved (as it appeared) to p<ne hlmaelf ; whereupon he ab- 
stained from an manner of food for divera days together. 

S. Clarke, Examploi; p. 871. 

9. To grieve for; bemoan; bewail. 

AbaiA'd the devil stood, . . . and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely ; saw, and pAiid 
UlBloaa. jrGton, P. L.. iv. 848. 

n. intrana. 1. To be oonsumed with ^ef or 
longing; grow thin or waste away with pain, 
sorrow, or longing; languish : often with awap : 
as, pined away and died. 

Ye ahall not mourn nor weop; bat ye khaU jpais meay 
for your inlqultiea. Esek. xxtv. 88. 

There ia but 0n& but One alone, 

Can set the Pilgrim free. 

And make him cease iapine and moan. 

Prior, Wandering FOgriiq, at IL 

TTpon the Bebels 111 soocess James Fito-Eustace, Vis- 
oount Baltingiaa fled Into Spain, where be pined away 
with Grief. Baker, Chrmilolca P* 6^ 

On the death of the late Duke, It [Parmal was taken 
p ci sa es s i op of by the French, and is now piwlnpntsey under 
the Influenoe of their Iron dominaUon. 

BuBaoe, Italy, L vL 

2. To long; languish with longiim desire: nmi- 
ally with /or before the object oxdesire. 



pin* 

Ifotthing. inm nudn of bulky itrtw he tnrnii 
And, pMMg, for (he Yonhuit pMture nournB. 

ihniMi tr. of Lucan, v. 

For whom, and not for Tybalt, Juliet joined, 

Shedt,, B. and J., v. s. m 
1 sfaetoeee 

lly natlre mil onoa mor^ Jh^ont, Song. 
8. To shrink or ^'render,’’ as fish in tho process 
of oaring, ■igyn, l To dro^ flag, wither, 
plne^ (l^)f n. [Origin oDscure.l The black- 
headed gall, Chrometq)kalu8 ridibundus. Also 
pinemaw, [Ireland.] 

J^neal (pin'$-fll), -a. [ss F.pin^le ss Bp. Pg. 
pineal xs It. pineaXe^ < L. iHsca, a pine-cont^ ; 
prop. fern, of pffioiur, of the pine, < pine: 
see pine^^l 1. Pertaining to a pme-oone, or 
resembling it in shape. — 8. Pertaining to tho 
pineal boay.-piiiaal body, a amall, free^ ovoid, oonl- 
oal,reddlah organ, attaraed to the poaterior cerebral com* 
mluore^ and projecting downward and backward between 
the anterior pair of the corpora quadrlgeniliia. It la bu- 
. lieved to bo a veatlgial aeiise^organ, probably of eight 
Alao called pineal gwndt eonar^tnn, vGnue, and eviphyeia 
eerebri. See cute under eotpue, oneepkalon, and viaoeraL 
Oourtiera and QMnitda eicaotly reaemble one another in 
thepOMolpfond. AdnOhnOland I*<ipe. 

Mnsal eye, a vlaaal organon the top of tho hoad of aomu 
extinct animals, of which the existing pineal body 1 h aup- 
catlge. The alto of such an 
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tlou la Bcildom aoen eiorot at intervale of ten or twelve 
niilea. Lomtert'a TVaiiehi^ II. m 

Plns-tNurrsn bsauty. See -Pins-b^ 

ran t«rrapln,a t4)rtmae of the laoiUy CUenonyidm, 

pino-beanty (pln'bfi*ti), n. A Britisli moth, 
Traohm pinipertitt^ white with a yellow baud 
and red spots, whose larva feeds on coniferous 
trees. 

pine-beetle (pln'bS^tl), ». A xylophagoas bee- 
tle, as Jlifleohwe or Bplurgus pinip^dUf <ie- 
strnctive t-o pines. 

pilie^blidjbt (pin'blit). fi. 1. An aphi«l, C/termvtt 
piitimrfkis, of the subfamily C'hermrstnJB, which 
blights the bnrk of tho pine. — 2. Tho fiocouleut 
snbHtanco from this insect.— 3. The blighting 
of the tree eaiiHcd by this aphid. 

plne-bnllfinch (pin^bfip finch), it. Same as pinr- 
(froslteak, 

pine-carpet (p!ii'kar^l>ot), n. A British geo- 
mtjtrid moth, Thera firmata^ whose larva feeds 
oii'the Bcot(*li fir. 

pine-chafer (plu^diu'f^r), n. A beetle (Awh- 
mala pUimda) which foods on the loaves of tho 
pine. [U. B.] 

IWe-clad (piu'kiail), a. Clad or covered with 
pines. 

pine-cloth (pin'kldth), a. Btiiue as piUa^loih, 

pine-cone (pln'kdu), The cone or Btrobilns 
of a pine-tree. 

pine-drops (pin'drops), a. pf. Bee hreeh-dropM 
and Pkroapora. 


posed to be the periistent veatlge. 
organ ia indioated by that vacuity of tho skull of aotiio ex- 
tinot mammala and reptllea known as the parietal /tera- 
men, and the eye Itadf la alao called parietal eye and third 
tye,-^ Plnsal pedlUUflss. the babonw or habenulas. See 
^unefe.— PmsalvontllClSptheoavliyHonietiniesfound 

wlUilntheirined^.u>pM*i^itfi)t<dc<^ l»ll»-finch (inn'tlnch), ii. 1, Mjttne-armi- 

pineavple (pin'ap/l), n. mod. also b«ah.—2. A mnall friiiKilliuo bird of North 

America, Chrymmitris or Sphme pinna, eommoii- 
I 5 F found in piiie-woodH. it la ultoiit 6 Inchua long, 
and entirely covered with tMile ui* flaxen brown and dnaky 
atrvoka, more or Icaa tinged wldi yellow, especially on tlie 
wingN and tall. The bill is very ocute^ the tall la oinargl- 
naUi, and the wings are pointed. It la an abundant tnlgro- 
tory bird in many porta of the Unlieil HlatoM and lirltlah 
America, and la ii iieai* relative nf tho alidtiii or linuet of 
Europe. Alsu called pine Unnet and pine-oMin, 

pinerillt (pin 'f til), a, [< pmc*x + Full 

of woe, pain, or misery. 

With lung conatraint of jdntfid penury. 

lip. liatt, Hatirea^ V. U. 

pine-grosbeak Cpln 'gros^bek), n. A large friii- 
gillino bir<l of JKiiropo and North America, jptf- 
nkiola (iiiuclmtor, found chiofiy in ooniforoiis 


pine;' a'pb^e-cone. 

Hla (the pine's] fruite la great Boulleana ur bawlea of a 
brown cheatnut colour, and are called pine-avpiee, 

Lyte, Douoenis p. 7fl0. 

8. The fruit of Ananas (Ananaem) mtiva: so 
called from its resemblance to a pine-conc. 

Thia la a collective fruit, con- 
alating of a matured spike or 
head of flowera, all parts of 
which flowera. braota, and 
axis -- are oonaoiidated in one 
succulent maaa. In hothouse 
culture a single fruit has been 
known to wmgh 14 pounds. 

3. Tho plant Ananas ua^ 
Hra, a niitivo of tropical 
Bonth America, now 
widely cultivated ami 
naturalized throughout 
the tropics, lu abort atom 
riaea from a cluater of rigid 
recurved leaves, like those of 
the aloe, but thinner. The axis 
extends beyond the single 
fruit in a tuft of abort leaves 
called the crown. Highly cul- 
tivated variettea are aeealeBay 
and are propagated by the 
crown, or (common W) hy suck- 
Pineapple {Ananex eetiva), era, which produce fruit much 
sooner. The oliltif seat of 
pineapple cultivation la the West Indies, whence the fruit 
Is exported in large quantities to the united States and 
England. The leavei^ some 8 feet long, ^eld a strong fiber, 
which In the Philippine Islands and usewliere is woven 
into a line fabric. So-called pineapple-cloths are also 
made from tho fiber of other species of Brometiaeeie, as 
Brom/eUa Finguin^ the wild pineapple. 

4. A fish of thc^ family Diodontidm, a kind of 
porom)ine-fish, ChiUMnycterus geometrieue: so 
oaUedT from tho prickly skin and the shape 
when inflated...- Sssenoe of pliioapplo. Same as 
ethyl butyrate (which aee. under MyruhOu-- Piiieaiq>le 
Ohease. see cAccMl. -Pmoaiqifie rum, rum flavored 
with illoea at pineapple. 

plnaapnle-cloth (pln'ap^l-klfith), n. Borne as 
pma^i^. 

iwoapple-flower Qfin'ap-i-flou'dr), n. Anv 
plant of the liliaoeous genus Mueamis, whiefi 
consists of four or five bulbous South African 
plants, moderately omaraentAL, somewhat oui- 
tivated in gardens. 

pineapple-ireot (pln^ap^-M), it. [< ME. pyne- 
appylire, pynappul tree, pynapple tree; < j^ne- 
apple + free,} Tho pine-&ee. 






plne-anake 

pinemaw (pin'mti), n. Same aspineS. 
pine-monse (pin'mous), n, A North American 
meailow-iiioime of the subfamily Arvicodiu/p, 
ArvUitla (Vitifmys) phtrtorHtn,common. in many 
parts of the CjiiUui BtaU'S, about 4 inches long, 



Now for jwiuygnd f . 

land moat sowen ba. 


Tho oolde or weettaahe Un< 

Pattadiue, Husbondrie (fi. E. T. AX p. 06. 
Heare. amonge oerteyne wooddes of date trees and pgne- 
fraeaof exoedjngb^ht, he fownd two natine spryngua 
of fresahe water. 

H. Mdon, tr. of Peter Martyr (Hint Books on America, 
[od. Arbor, p. 77X 

PiniMtert, n. An improper form iApinaeter, 
Itofi-banw (pln'bar^nL n, A level sandy 
. traet eovered spanely with pine-trees. [Sonth- 
em XT. 8.] 

^ A d roaiy aad exteuiive forest of pine-treea, or, as it la 
tormedbytlwCareltoiaiu^ap fa »k ^ whore a habita- 


Finc-f;r«s)H-Ak i/V«fif«Ar rnut/rafor). 

woods in northerly (»r alpine regions. Bee Pi- 
nietola. Also ealled piw -huiiJinrJt, pine-finch. 
pine-groUBfi (plu'grouH), it. Same os dusky 
grouse (which see, under grouse), [Western 
\J. 8.] 

pinA-gnvn (pin'gum), w. A resin, scarcely dis- 
tiiiguishable from sandaiw*., derived from Aiis- 
U'aliau trees of the genus Callitris {Frcnela), 
as C, robusUi and f rhmnbfmlea, 
itoe-hoilBe (piu'hoiis), ft. Same as pinery^ 1. 
pine-konifll (pin'k^ir^nel), n. The edible seed 
of some pines. B<?e phuHiut, 
nine-knot (Iiin^not'), n. The resinous knot of 
a pine-tree, used as fuel. [U. 8.] 

In the remote scttlniiciits the pfoc-knot isitlU the torch 
court-.lp; p. «. 

pine-Unnet (pm')iji''et),«. Same asptiic-^i}rA,2. 
pine-lisard (pln'liz^ftrd), u. The common brown 
lizard, or feiice-lizaifl, of the United States, See- 
Itmorus uwiulatus, often found in pine-woods or 
pine-bttiTens. 

pine-marten ^ carnivorous 

quadruped of the family Mustelidse, MusMa 
martes oTMartesaUetum,axiVk\\\e of Euroiie and 
Asia: so called in distinction from heem-mar- 
ten, Tho name la extended to the American repreoenta- 
tlve, which la a different apedei^ M, amerieana. See nuir- 
frni and Muetda. 

pine-ma8t(pin'n)Ast),». Pine-cones. See ift<i8t<i. 


I'ilK^.ntiiiisc (Mn/fro/ti fintf forum), 

of a rich dark nHhlish-hrowii color, with very 
sinoolh, glossy fur. Tlila vole Hvra mostly in dry 
wills, as of piiic-lMinriiH. iiiul rcnrowMita ii wN'tIuii of the 
laigo geiiiia Amrofo of wliic.li flic A, (or P.) fniaeiater la 
anoth(M‘ inciiibor fnuiid lu Mcxiiui, uf a blackinli tnilor. 

pine-needle (pin'ne^dl), u, Tho acicular leaf 
of the pine-tree. 

Ikmoath thoae trocL wo walkotl over a carpet of pftw- 
neetilee, niHin whicli our nitwcaHiiKHl fret miuio no aoniid. 

Tfu‘ Century, \ X X. *236, 
Pine-needle bath, a liath of water linprrgiiated with an 
extract of plno-needlea.— Pine-needle WOOL s flbroiia 
suliatanco prodnctxl fitim the Icuvca of flic pine in Nor- 
way, Germany, and the Hoiitlicrn UiiIUnI States. It ia of 
a llglit-lirowii color, and has u pleamuit halHatnln smell. 
(lanriciitH are made friiiii It when apiiii and woven on the 
■tucking liHim. and these are au|j)NiHcd to lie heneflclal to 
peiwoiiH threafened with rhi'uniatisin or with Iniig-iami- 

f ihiints. Ill the linited Stafrs tho tlherh of iilno-needlua 
iHve liecn used fur coarse hagging. Also pine-mud and 
pruHMil. 

pine-nut (pin'mit), u, [< M K. pinnotr, jtynutte, 
pyuotc, < AS. jnshviihi, < pine, + hnutu, 
nut.] 1, A piiio-coiio. — 2. Tho edible soed- 
koniel of several spf'cies of pifio. Bee ncosa- 
pine and vfoar-pine, both under pitted. Hoc also 
nut-pine and pithni. 

In the cottages at the shelter abouo, whore wo break 
our cahlc, wo found many jnee. nvte oiMmed. 

Itaklvyle Poyagee, IIL 421 
Pine-nut tree [< me. Jrinmite trel the pine-tree. 

Ala diale the pinnule tre, Senen Sagee, I. 644. 

pine-oil (]dii'oil), n, 1, An oil obtained from 
the 1*081110116 oxiidations of pine- and fir-trees: 
used in nifikiiig colors and varnisht'S. Also 
eallCMl hnprn tine-oil. — 2. An t'SHidilial oil dis- 
tilled from the leaves and twigs of IHuus Mu- 
ghus,B,ru\ esteemed indi^rmau medicine; also, 
a similar profhict of P. sytrostris. — 3. A fixed 
oil suitable for iinn]>H, obtained in Sweden and 
elsewhere from pine- aiifl fir-wood by dislilla- 
tioii or chomically. 

pinert (pi'nf*r), w. An obsolete fonn of pioneer. 
pinery (pi' iMi-ri), w. ; pi. (-riz). [<jrtwoi 

+ -r//.] 1." A hothouse in which pinoapplos 

aro fniBud. Also culled pine-house and pine- 
store, 

A llttlo hitof aahrnhhi<ry. . . . and a;sHirlltt1o flowor- 
IhnI or HO, and a humhio nfNilfigy for a jnnary. 

jiinJeem, iMimhcy and Hon, xxxvL 

2. A place where ]iint»-tnn?s gi*ow; esiiecially, 
a pirie-fon*s1. in which an tixtensivo lumbering 
business is carried on, an 
in the forests of white pine 
(/'. fitrohus) of Micliigaii, 

Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

In jriueriM, on the other hand, 
valiiahlc timricr Ih nbt-aiiicd, anil 
tlio pupnlation ia far HU)MTior lf> 
tho tar hoel, the iiickiiainc of tlic 
dweller In taun'm*. 

Kneye, Awerim^ia, I. liw. 

pine-sap (pin 'sap), w. A 
tawny or reddish fleshy 
plant, IJypojntys nnittiflorn 
( -donotrojta liynopitys), re- 
sembling the Itidiiin-piifo, 
but hnviTig Kcveral sinuller 
flowePH ill a racenw. s«i 
named as t^Mnwiflc on flic nHita 
of pine. Almi cnlleil /alee, beech- 
drtyn. See .VuntSmiM, 

pinfl-Biskin (pin^sis^kin), n. 

Same as pine-Jhtch, 2, 
pine-snake (piu'snak), u, 

A snake Jif the genus Pityo- 
phis, as P, heltomi, the liull- 
snake, f»f which there an^ several kinds. They 
attain a large else, aro hannleati and Inoffenaiva^ and are 
commonly found In pine-wooda. See cut under 
pkte. 



Floweriiitf Plant 
Pinr-sap KHjfPeSityx mul- 
tgtora), e. Plant with 
frult&. «, a Mower : S, the 
fruit. 



pine-Bt<nre 

pine-8tOV6 (pIn'Htov), n. Hamo as pkutryt 1. 
pine-thistle (pin^JiiH^l), n. A plant, (Jarlinn 
(AirtHUiflis) (fimmijeraf the root of which 
aboiiTKls witli u tfinaray nmttf^r, which oxudos 
when it- in womahKl. It fcrown in tho south of Bu- 
ni|K)b whcro tho llowiir stAlks lira UreMoil with oil and used 

KH flNNl. ' 

pine-tree fpin'lro), u. [< MFa, pinctrr,pynetrej < 
AS. pintrf'oiVj < pin, pine, + tredw, tree.] Same 
HH piwri, I. Pine-tree eod. Moo aodt.— pine-tree 
money, hIIvit coIhh (tiio 
hIiIHIiik u'ld tiiimllor di*- 

iioiiiimitioiiH) of Mbhwi> 
ohUHoltii!, Htriickiii the Ini'- 
ter Jiftif uf the Hovoiitoeiith 
oeiitur}', and iMtariiiK the 
deviee of a piiio>ti'«)0. 

'I'boHe jihutisH wens known 
ill tlirfr oiirly days os i3Mr> 
tou or Aaf/ g/utlinffii, etc. 

Tlio first application wo 
find of tho name of pCtUf 
to Uieni was in May, lOW). 

Crmify^ (’-olna of 

Anierioa (1878), p. 02. 

Pine-tree State, the 
state of Maine : so oalled 
in oUusioii to its extensive 
plne-foresta. 

innetum (pi-uo'tiim), 
n. [ L. ( > pi- 

ncUi)t u pino-i^ovo, < 
pinwtt pine : see pint;^ , 
ft.] 1. A plan lilt ion 
or collection of jjrfiw- 
ing pinc-trecH of dif- 
ferent kiiidH, cHpoci- 
ally one d(*Hi^ied for 
ornamental or Ncien- 
tific piiipoHOH. — 2. A 
troutiRo on thoxiincH: 
aByGortlnirH Vhwtum, 
pine-warbler (pni'wur^hK>r), n, A small mi- 
natory hiHcctivoniuH bird of Noi*th Aniorica, 
Ikmdrfum pinus or ritforsi, >>elongin|iC to the 
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pln-flre (pin'flr), a, 1. Noting a cartridge for 
breech-loading guns, inventi*d by Lefaucheux 
in 1836. within a recess of the metal baae of the oaiw 
trldge, whoae body feed paper. Is plw^ a pero^n^Mp, 
the open end of which faces a l^e to thejdde of tlie 
Into UiU hole la Uaisely fitted a bram firing plii. wUito 

S enetratoa the cap. and. when the cartridge la ptooed to 
to gun and tlie breech cloHedjMoJecto thronffh a amall 
hole or recesa In tho harral. The hammer if the lock 
strikea the outer end of this pin to firing, driving the pin 
down upon and igniting the detonating material to the 
cap. iTila cartridge is considered the parent of the mod- 
oni centra] -fire and rim-fire cartridgea. 

2. Notiiij^ a br<»cch-loading gun in which a pin- 
fire cart-ndge in UHOd.-.pin-flrc oaitridgs^ a car- 
tridge for breech-Ioadlnggnna 8eedef.l. AlaooaUedofit- 
Pln-flre gun. a breech-loedtog gun to which 
a pin-tire cartridge la uaed. 

pmUsh (pin'lish), n. 1. A sparoid fish, Logo- 
don rkomhoideSf related to the senpand riieeps- 
head, common along the Bouthom coast of tJie 
United Htat es. The body 11 elliptio-ovate and com- 
preaaed, tlu head Is pointed, the upper molari are in two 
rowB, tlie inciMira arc broad and emarglnaied at the apex, 
and there is a praoutnhent tplne to front f the dorsal lln. 
The color Is olive, wltli silvery side% six dark vertical liara, 
a large dark blotch over tlie pectoral fin, and faint blue 
and golden stripes on the sides. Also locally railed ehc^ 
apina, bremnt robin, snflori* ekaiee, and ajmrrd-JIak. Bee 
ont under lAtfjodon. 

2. A sparoid fish, Diplodua holhroohif like the 
iMgodon rhomboides, but with entire teeth. — 8. 
A small sunfish of the United Btates, as tho 
<Mix»ner-uo8ed bream, JApomis ndllidna, 
pin-n4lt (piu'fiat), n. 1. A small disk of double 
cardboard covered with some textile material so 
arranged that ]iins can be stuck into the edge. — 
2. A seow carrying a square sail. Sporifftnan^tt 
ihtzeiUittr, [(iana&.] 


pare _ 

des uconr to North America, m< 
or near the aouthem coast; of whloi 


rin« truu Shilling. iSsa. - Rrithh M 
.seuiii. i SLec of the ttriginal.) 



Pliie-wrarbicr (/VNrfwfH /t/nwjr fir vigttrti), 

family of wood-warblers {MniotiltUlm or Siilvi- 
rolidsp). It is alKuit fi Inclios long, of an olive-green 
color above ami dnll-yollow below, with white hlotchosou 
tho tail-feathers. It Is one of the most abundant of Its 
tribe In some parts of the rnltod States, especially In 
pliio-wiHHls of Honthorii localities. 

pineweed (idn^wml), n. Jlyjtcricim niifHcaulv: 
same as ora ngr-ff rasa. 

pine-weevil (jilu'we^vl), n. a curculio, INs- 
8odfiM tifroM, wiiich lays its oggs on the tf^rminal 
shoots of tile white ]iiiio, into which its larvai 
bow% 

pine-wool (plii'wfil), w. Same as pinr-nendto 
wool (which see, wwdvv piw'-needlv), 

pine-worm (pin'w(^rm), a. The larva of a saw- 
fly of the gimiis Lophyrus, h. commonly in- 
fests the wliitu )»iiio 111 ilic Unitetl States, and L, leeontei 
the AiistrlHii, ScoUih, and pitch pine. 

idney, a. S<»e piny^, 

pin-eyed (pln'id), a. Having the capitate stig- 
ma at the thniat of the corolla, the stamens 
Hta-ndiug lower: noting, for instance, the long- 
styled form of the (‘owslip, Vrimnlu verin, and 
contrast rul with applied to the snort- 

styled form, in wliich the anthers are above. 

Florists who cultivate the Polyanthus and Auricula have 
long been nwarc of the two kinds of flowers, and they call 
the jplants wliicli displa>' the globular stigma at tlie mouth 
of the corolla '*piii liradet1 " or “pfn-rj/M.” 

Ihtnein, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 14. 

pin-feather (pin'feTii^er), a. 8ee/mfAer. 

pin-feathered (pin'feTTT^erd), a. Coverod with 
pin-feathers I not fully ficulged : said of young 
oirds acquiring their first plumage after the 
downy state, and of old binis renewing their 
plumage during the* molt: sometimes used 
figuratively. 

Hourly we see sumo raw pfafsatoer’d thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes sing, 

Who for false qiiaiititlos was whlpt at school. 

Drydan, tr. of Peratus’s Satires, L 


1. A place in which stray cattle are tetu}K>ra- 
rily conflTiod ; a pound. 

Ueo hath hulpe a thonsande onte of the dciiolos ponfotda. 

Hen PUnnnan (liX v. m. 

Ills pledge goes to tho pinfold, 

JttUy Hnder qf wakeJMd ((mild's Ballads, v. 206). 

2. A fold or inclosure for animals. 

Tlie rattle dwtashewentonttothepfi^ohlby Uielight 
of tlie stars. Tho ^nanric, LXl. 601. 

For ihc^^ohl flu wbldi was a lion] surrounded a hidlow 
Which fed where the eye soaroe darad follow. 

BrowfUnff, The Glove. 

pinfoldf (pin 'fold), p. t r< jdn/old, n.] To 
confine in a pound or pinfold; impound. 

Had this bootie the coarse In the Primitive time, the 
Goamd had iMMinpfiifiiicled! up to a few Cities, and not spread 
as it is. y. Ward, Simple ( Nobler, p. 40. 

pin-footed (pin'fflt^ed), a. Having pinnate 
feet; having the toes lobate, as a bird; fin- 
footiMl. 

ping (ping)« v* «• [Imitative.] To produce a 
Hound like that of a rifle-bullet whistling 
tiiroiigh tho air. 

ping (ping)r [< P ^9 T’*] 'I'ho whistling 
sound made by a bullet, as from a rifle, in pass- 
ing through the air. 

Thcpfny of the rifle ballet or crack of the shot gnn have 
chaniiB that never tire. W. W, Greener, The Gnn, p. 470. 

pingle^ t (ping'gl ), n. [Perhaps a var. of pightlc, 
pirkh^^l A small piece of inclosed ground. 

Tho academy, a IttUeptopfs, or plot of nimnd, . . . was 
the liahltatioii of Plato, Xenooratea, and Polemnii. 

Serih, tr. of Plutarch, p. 220. {hfUhmn,) 

pingla^ (ping'gl), «. ». 5 pret. and pp. piugM, 

'To eat with 


Plil(plleilk(pin^ nSTUOngem 

1 BO named ov mBner, IMI, with m. to the 
popular name imttcrwort)f < fat* 

tisn, < pinauib, fat: Beep«iiyit<df.j 1. Agenuiof 
gamopetalouB plantB of the order Lontlbulamm^ 
oharacteriBed uy the epreadiiig poBterior corol- 
la-lobe, the four- to five-parted ealyx, and the 
terminal one-oelled authers. There are over ao 
spedea widely dispersed throughoat northem tempemte 
rc«iona snd in the Andes t(» antsretio cllmstes. They are 
■temless herbs of moist places with a rosette of raaical 
leaves, and erect leafleas scapes besrtog a ehwle pnrple; 
violet yellow, or whitish flower. The hroad^tlre leaves 
have a peonliar sarface as of little crystslltoe drops. The 
Irritation of foreign bodies canses the leaf-margins to roll 
inward, impriaontog Insects oanght upon the stldtysnrfaoe; 
and assisting In the absorption of their softer parts. Com- 

irons plant. Six q>e- 
dther high northern 

latter P. tofw is the 

yellow Imtterwciii, a showy plant of the pine-barrens. Bee 
otittmeori (with oat) and sonttop-iiviaM: Also PtogiMente. 
2. [/. c.] A plant of this gonus. — 3. [1. «.] A 
small painless tumor of the conjunctiva, ubu- 
nlly situated close to the edge of tho cornea. 
Also called interpalpehral hlotch, 
pinguid (ping'gwid), a, [With imorig. term. 
-id (appar. in unitation of liquid^ otc.); = Bp. 
Pg. It, pinguCf < h^jHnguis, fat.] Fat; unctu- 
ous. 

Pinfpiid Jnico to nouririi and food tlie body. 

Kmyn, Aoetaria. 

Apinffuid tnrgtd stllejw Tally calls the Asiatic Bhetorio. 

A, iWer, Jjght of Nature, IL ill. 29. 

pinguidinoUB (piTig-gwid'i-nus), a. [Also jHn- 
ffuedirmue as Bp. It. pinguedinoeOf < L. pinguedo 
(pinguedin^), fatness. < pinguib, fat: see pin- 
guid J] Uontainiug f at j fatty ; adipose ; greasy ; 
unctuous. ColeSf 1717. 
pinguin^t, n. An obsolete form of penguin^. 


”ppr. pinfflinq. [Grig, obscure.] 
little aiquitite. [Prov. Eng.] 
pingleri f ( ping'gldr), n. [Prob. < pingle^ -f -cr ^ .] 
A cart-horse; a work-horse. 

Perverslie doe they alwaies thlnke of their lovers, and 
talke of them soomefullie, indging all tobee olownes which 
be nut courtiers, andallto oe^fipisei that be not coarsen. 

Bnphues, Anat of Wit; p. log. 

pingler^ (ping'glto), n. [< pingk2 + -crJ.] 
Gno who eats vnth little appetite. 

Ho flileth his month well, and to nopfimisr athls meat 
TqplieB, Beostea (1^> (naiUvrtt.) 

pin-gTEBB (pin'grfls), n. The Btork’s-bill. Bee 
alfllerilla, 

PingStert. n. and a. Bee PinJcbter. 
Pinguecula (ping-gwek'tji-]|), n. Same m Pin- 
guiculOj 1. 

pinguelyf (ping'gwf-fl), e. t. lAlno pinauify; < 
L. pingutfaeere, make fat, < pinguib, fat (see 
pinguid ) , + /noerc, make (see -^). J To fatten. 

The <wl or ointment wherevrlth women use to anoint the 
hair of their head hath a certain properto to It topingvifif 
wlthalL Hoik^ £of Flatdrch, p. 944. 

There are they who takeifleasare to the inoence; tomes, 
. and nidonn of sacrilloes; wherewith their carparml and 
spiritaous part Is as it wanpingutfled. 

CtofirartlClntrile^al System, p. BIO. 


qoid fishes, named from tlie genus Pitiguijwb; 
in Qflnther’s system, the thiref group of lyaehi- 
nitUBf having eves lateral, the latenil line con- 
tinuous, and a large tooth on the posterior part 
of the intermaxillary. 

Pinguipedinm (ping^gwi-pe-<li'ne), n. pi. [NL«, 
i^inpubiWH (•jtori-) + -fVMC.] A subfamily of 
latiloid nsluts, typified by tho genus Pingumrb. 

pinguipedine (ping-gwip'e-flito, a. and ». 1. a. 
Gf or pertaining tiO the subfamily Pinguipmiitm. 
n. n. A memlier of this group. 

PilunipaB (ping'gwi-pez), n. [NL. (Cuvier), < 
L.jmtguibf fat, + pee s= E. Joot.] Tlie typical 
genus of Hnguipedinee, containing latiloid fishes 
whose ventral fins bxq covered wiw a thick mem- 
brane, whence tlie name. 

pinnite (ping'^wit), n. [< L. pinguib, fat, + 
■Sto^,] A soft (nl-greon variety of the hyilroiia 
iron silicate ehloropal. 

pinguitude (pin^'gwi-tud), n. [< L. pinguiiadf}^ 
fatness, < pinguisy fat : see pinguid.'] Fatness ; 
a ^wing fat. 

pilUiead (pin'hod), n. The head of a pin ; hence, 
anything very small. 

pin-headed (pin'bed''ed), a. Having a head 
like that of a pin; siKMufically, in hot., same as 
pin^eyed. 

pmhead-Bigllt (pin'hed-slt), n. Bamo as hmd^ 
bight. 

pinhold (pin'hold), n. A place at which a pin 
holds or makes fast. 

pinhole (pin'hol), n. 1. A small hole made by 
the puncture or perforation of a pin ; hence, any 
very small ajiorture. — 2. A minute perforation 
or transparency, as if made with the point of a 
pin, of which great numbers sometimes aiipear 
in the film of a photographic negative from some 
chemical defect or fault in manipulation. — 
FbIbB plnlufle, in plllow-laoe making, one of thoM ton- 
holes on the toner ride of a rounded Btrip, as of a eonsr, 
which Hie used to fix the outer curve by osirying the bob- 
bins from the Inner to the enter pins, the toner ones settog 
as centers from whloli the outer ones are keptequidistMit. 
Alsooalled/alssseileh. 

pinic (pl'nik), a. [ss F. pinigue; as pinel> + 
-to.] Pertaining to or derived from the pine- 
tree; notinjg one of the acids found in resin: 
Myjpinie acid. 

Pillicola (pl-nik'$-l|t), ft. [NL., < L. pinub, a 
pine, pine-tree. + eolm, inhabit.] 1. A genus 
of frinrilUne birds of the family JPHngilUdlky the 
type of which is P. muelmlor; the pine-^s- 
Ijeaks. The bill Is short, obtuse; and turgid* like a bnU- 
flnoh's ; the nostrils are hidden by tufts of nasal toumulea ; 
the wings and tall are long- the formeQaxIntoa, the latter 
emaiglnato; and the feet are amall. Ine male Is chiefly 
dtol-oarmtae or leke-red. shaded with blaok and fpray to 
some toaoeiL and varied with white. The female Is gray, 
heightened in some plsoes with saffron-yellow. Thegenu 


out . , , 

2 Asentisof hmenopteronsiiiM 
■jpl flonmi (ptmk'f*liii), a. [As pMcot^ms + 
*^1.} Inb^tingorfrraneii&igj^iies or other 
eoniterons woods: saia of Tuions aoinuilB. 
Coues. 

]^aiooloiui(jpl'nlk>liis),a. [<L.j:<siM.apino, 
pine-tree, -f oolere, inhaldt, + -ons.] Same as 
ninUsoUne* 

pinifonil 0. [< L. pjfiiw, a pine, 

pine-tree, "^/(^rma^fonn.] Beaembling a pino- 
eone.~ nnlftem deoaiMltloa,tho deomntton of aberi 
Inthooblon g atoabovethedecHiiita t l o nofthopynttnlda: it 
lias between the pfn^pUdi and the oentral gray matter, 
pinillg (prning), n. (< UB. pining, pyning, < 

‘ 1 , yerbal n. of 


AS. pinung, torment, torture, pain, yc 

pinian, torment: eee pine% v.] 1. fhiniehment; 
torture.— 2. Suffering. 

piningly (pl'ning-li), ado. In a pining or lan- 
gnisElng manner; by wasting away, 
pudag^rtoolf (pl'uing-st51).«i. r<^.pyfi|fiip- 
Btole; < pining + stool.'] A ouoking-stool. 

To pnnydien on pUlorles and on 
Pi«n 
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pillion^ (pin^ygn), n. 


(OXiY.W. 
[Formerly also pinnion; 


< ME. jiifiion, pywgon, < OF. pignon, pennon, 
panon, a pinion, plume, feather of an arrow, 
same as pennon, penon, etc., a flag, banner, as 
Sp. pmon, pinion, as It. pennone, a bunch of 
feathers, a :Mnnon, < L. pen- 
fia,^fiaa,wing, feather: see 
pen*^, and of. pinion^, 
another use of the same 
word.] 1. A feather; espe- 
cially, a remex or fliglit- 
feather. 

He ia |daQk*df when hither 
He aenda ao poor a pindon of hia 
wing. AMh.,A.andC.,iliia4. 

2. The vring of a bird, or 
the flight-feathers collec- 
tively. 

Tell me if e'er your tender Pfniont 
bore 

Snoh weight of Woe. 

Congimt, Teara of Amaryllia 
To Daphne'a window q;>eed thy 

And on qnlvering pMtnu 
riae. 

And there thy 


t^ vocal art dlaplay. 
ShenSUme, Sky Lark. 



8. Technically, in omiih., 
the Joint of a bird’s wing fur- of*AJ3tT«Si.®tn!5hS 
thest from the body; the 
distal segment of the wing ; ulnar carpal i r', rmliai 
the manus, consisting of 
the carpus, metacarpus, and ^ * 

phalanges, collectively bear- 

inir the nrimarv remits, or '"'t;®*' hearing one imaii 

; ^ fvwiisciD, phalanx. The flret nieta- 

largest flight-feathers, and aupai a the onkyiowci 
the alula or bastard-wing. beaSiI? ***“ ^ 

Hoat adnit blrda ahow the aeven 
aeparate bonea i»f the pinion here figured ; but in a few 
adulta, and probably in all embryo^ the oaaeoua elementa 
are more nnmerona. 

4. In entom., one of various moths: as, the 
brown-spot pinion, AnehooeUs Ufara.— 0. [< ptn- 
ioh^, e.] A shackle or band for the arm. Ains- 
worth. 

Pinio&i (pin'yQn), v. t. nE>'ormerly also pfaiiion; 
< rnnioH^, n.] 1. To bind or ooufine tfio wings 
of (a bird); restrain or confine by binding 
the wings, or by cutting off the pinions; bind 
or confine (the wings), a very common hut cmel 

method of ptnionli - . .. 

poulterera, la to t 
wing, where It ia 
the aeoondarlea. 

Not like a tame bird, that retoma: nor like a hawk, that 
win ahew where ahe la by her belia: bat like an eagle, 
whoae winga thou oanat neither dip nor pMun, 

Mbv. T, Adamt, Worka I- 482. 

2. To bind or confine the arm or arms of (a 
person) to the body ao as to disable or render 
inoapable of resistiuioe; sbaokle. 

Know, air, that I 

WUl not waitpMbn'd at your maater*! court 

8kak,, A. and C., ▼. 2. BS. 
. ni follow you. Lode yon pfnAm him, 

km 1 .^ n^ey from him, leat he awallow a ihllling 
and kill himaelf. Amu. ofid JSL, Woman-Hater, v. i. 

AU ^ir handa hspbnda md bditnde 
With thdr owne gtadlaa. Chapman, Hlad, sxL 

8. To bind; attach as by bonds or dmokles. 
ScNM dave of mine be jdMM'tf to th^ 

p€^ Dondad, iv. 184. 
(pin'ypn), ft [Formerly also /limiioii; 
\ F. pigi^^ a siaall wlml, pinion, spur-nut, s 


Sp. pHion, the tooth of a wheel, pinion; a par- 
ticular use of the word represented by 
s wing, etc., < hj^mna, pinna, 
wing, feather, pinna, a float of 


_ wffa,a 

awater-whoel: 8eefHMi2,p<wl, 

Hijd cf. niwwai.] A smali 
wheel with cogs or teeth which 
«i[gage the teeth of a larger 
wheel with cogs or teeth, or 
sometimes only an arbor or 
spindle having notches or 
leaves, which are caught sno- 
cossivoly by the teeth of the apw^wUwuhPin. 
wheel, and die motion thereby 
communicated. See also cut under pawUpresa. 
~Flyiupiiii(m,theflyofadodL 8ee;^i,8(aX~Ian- 
tem-plnlon. Smne as fanlmi-tfAMA— Long pinlOP. a 
pinion whose leavM extend so far al^ the axia that the 
wheel into which tlie pinion wctlCB can move along ita 
axia without beconifuff ungeared.~nnlOII Of report, a 
smdlor pinion inoveil iiy the uannon-pinlon of a dock.— 
Batik sad pinion. See raek, 
pinion^ (piu'yon), n. 8ame asi>»ilofi. [U. S.] 
plnion-lMme (pin'yon-bon), n. The bones of 
the pinion taken to'^ther. See pinion^, 8. 
pilllon-flle (pin'yon-ni), t>. A sm^ knife-edged 
file used by watchmakers, 
pinion-gage ( piu'ygn-gaj), n. Fine ealipers used 
by watchmakers. 

pimonistt (pin'yon-ist). n. [< pinion^ n., + 
-i8f.] A winged animal; a bird. [Bare.] 

AU the flitting jpfanionMi of ayre 
Attentive sate. 

W. Jhrmtme, Hritannia'a Paatorala, L 4. 
pinion-Jaok (pin'yon-jak), n. In milling, a jack 
for imgearing the pinion which drives the 
stone. 

pinion-Wl|ft[pin'yon-w!r), n. Wire formed into 
the shapSEl size" required for the pinions of 
clocks ano^watchoB. it is drawn. In the same man- 
ner aa round wire, through ^tea the ndes of which oui^ 
reapoiid in aection to the sliape of the wire. 
pWte (pin'It), M. [< Pini, a mine in Saxony, + 
-tto'^.] A hydrous silicate of aluminium and 
potassium, occurring massive of a white to gray 
or green or brown color and dull waxy lustor. 
It is formed from the alteration of other mlnerala (aa k>- 
lit^ etc. and luu many varieties; itisprqbablyementially 
a compact niusoovtte. 

-ni'tez), n. [NL., < L. pinna, pine: 
see pineK] A generic name under whicn vari- 
ous fragments of plants, chiefly cones, have 
been described, which wore supposed to belong 
or to be related to the genus Pinna, but the 
affinities of which were uncertain, a apoclmen 
described by Hteiiiborg under the name of PtMttfM mAti’ 
fiorw is referred by L^uereux to Ktwrria, a lepidoden- 
dn»ld plant occiiiriiig in tlie coal-inouureo. llie great 
tree-trunk found near Newcastle-on-Tyne, wbioh mea- 
surod seventy-two feet in length, and was designated aa 
PinipM BrawUingi by Lindley and Hutton, haa been re- 
ferred by several recent writers to the Cyeadamm, 
pinjiimett, n. Same as pimgenet. 
pin-iolnt (pin4joint), n. A form of joint in which 
each part is pierced with an eye and the parts 
are united by passing a pin through the oyc. 

The rapidity with which bridges with pin foinfs can be 
erected is an Immense advantage. 

fiei. Atner, Supp., p. 8887. 

pink^ (pingk), V. [< ME. pMm, prick : prob. a 
nasalized form of viekm, jtikken, nick, peck: 
soe pick^, peckK (rf. P. ph/uer, prick, also pink 
(pierce with eyelet-holes). Pink, ME. pink, is 
a diff. word from ME. pingen, < AS. pyngan, < 
li. pungere, prick: see jmni/rnL] I, trana. 1. 
To pierce ; puncture ; stab with a rapier or some 
similar weapon; make a hole or holes in. 

We cut not out oiir clotlies, shr, 

At half-swort], as your tailors do, and mnk ’em 
With pikes and partixans. FltUhtr^ Mad Lover, L 1. 

I will ptitA your flesh full of holes with ray rapier ter 
this. A Jtnvton, Every Man in bis Hnmour, Iv. 1. 

''Lovel,” said Mr. C^overley, affecting to whisper, "you 
must certainly lanl him *, you must not put up with such 
an affront" Htne. D^ArVap, Xvefina, Ixxxlii. 

2f . To decorate with punctures or holes ; tattoo. 

Men and women pMn their bodies, putting thereon 
grease mixed with colour. Pureluu, lllgrlmage, p. 648. 

The lea-hedge-hoggt^ is enclosed in a round shell, . . . 
handsomely wrought and pCneied. 

It Cbme, Survey of Cornwall, p. 82. 

Your Wife, 

If once well pink'd, is cloth'd for Life. 

Prior, Alma, II. 

He found thee savage, and be left thae tame ; 

Taught thee to clothe Uiy pinPd and painted hide, 

Andgraoe thy figure with a soldier's pride. 

CSPMpsr, Sxpoatalatlon, L 486. 

Speoificdlly— 8. To decorate, as any garment, 
or article made of textile fbbric or leather, by 
cutting small holes of regular shape in succch- 
sion, scallops, loops, etc., at the edge, or else- 


pink 

where, it is usually done with the pinking-lron, the ma- 
terial being laid upon a blook of lead or the like. 

Buskins he wore of costliest cordwayne^ 

Pinekt. upon gold, and paleil part per pn 

Spnmr, F. Q., VI. U. a 
A doublet of black velvet . . . pitUnd upon soarlet aatin. 

SeotL 

II.t ttifraiiA. To make a hole. * 

Boo plnlua with heore ponno on heore parchemlii. 

PdRHetd Songit (od. Wright), p. 150. 

pink^ (pingk), «. It. A puncture 

or smAl hole made by some sharp slender In- 
strurocut such an a rapittr or dagger; a stab- 
wound. 

A freebooter's piiiJr, sir, three or four liichoa deep. 

Middlettm, Your Five Oallants, iiL 5. 

2. A small hole or eyelet punched in silk or 
otlier material with a )iiiikiiig-iron ; a scallop. 
You had nitbcr have 
An nicer in your biHly tliun npink 
More ill your clittlicH. 

li, Mngiietlck lady, 111. 4. 

pink*^ (pingk), n. and a. (So called as having 
the ougOB of the petals dolicaUdy pinked or 
jagged ; < iHnk^, v. Of. F. p/wor, pink, < pincer, 
pinch, nip: see pmcA(notcoiitiocted with ptnl''^). 
Aocoi^ing to some, so called from the smiul dots, 
resembling eyes, on some of the species. Of. 
Ir. piucin, a gilliflower] I. n. 1. A plant of 
tlie genus Diaulhita. Tim conunon garden pink is i). 
jrfumarfu^ also called plutMtl orJuaUntni pink, and in ita 
ring-marked varieties phMuant'K-rjfti pink. See JHantkiu, 
eamationi, S, tnaiden-^pink, nutadtnv-pink, 2, and plirases 
below. 

2. One of various plants of oilier genera, with 
some resomblanco to the true pinks. See Lgeh- 
n«8, 2, moati-pink, and phrast^s below. — 3. A red 
color of low chroma but high luminosity, in- 
clining towartl pnrjile. — 4. In painting, any 
one of several lakes of a yellow or greenish- 
yellow color, prejMired by precipitating vegtj- 
tablo juices on a white base, siicli as chalk or 
alumina.— 6. A rod coat or badge, or a person 
wearing one; specifically, a scarlet hunting- 
coat. 

With pea-coats over tbuir pinkn. 

MwmQlnn't Mag., T. tOL 
'Jlie pinkn stand about the Inn-door lighting oluani and 
waiting to see us start, while their hacks are led up and 
down the market-place on which tlie Inn looks. 

T. UughfM, Tom Brown at Rugby, L 4. 

6. A small fish, so called from its color, (a) A 
minnow. 

Anil full well may yon think. 

If yon troll with a mnA*, 

One (a fishing-rod) bxi weak will be apt to mlsoarry. 

CaUan, Angicr'a Ballad. 
The Trout ia nanally caught with a worm, or a iniiiiiow, 
which some call a pew, or with a lly. 

J, Waltmt, I'oniplote Angler, p. IN). 

g ) A young grayling, (e) A young aalmon before ita en- 
y Into the aea. See out under parr. 

Pruaeiitly the aleviii giiiws Into the fry, or pink, which 
la an almurd little tlali alKuit an lindi long, gogRlu-eyed, 
and with dark bm on Ita aldiw. Niekalait, XIII. 74U. 
7. A Bower; iu a Bginiitive use, a Ismuty; 
hence, the flower or highest type or example 
of excellemm in some piiriiciiliir; a siiprcmelv 
excellent or chniee example or tyjie nf excel- 
lence: as, thepinl; of perfection. 

I am the very pink of courtesy. 

R. and J., IL 4. 61. 


Hq had a pretty rrinciv to his own wedded wife. 

HreUm, Murry Wondeis, p. 7. iDavUa.) 

'I'liiH is the pretlicHi iillgrim, 

The pinI of pilgrims r FlrUhrr, Cllgrim. I. 2. 
appy to have oblig'd i 
and iHnk of Courtesie in the Age. 

Congretfe, Old Batchelor, 11. 1. 

Brown pinlr. 8oe 5roimi.--(taroll]ia JDlnk. See pink- 
root, 1 . - oartlmsians’ pink, Dianthne Carthuekauman, a 
somewhat eiiltlvaloil Kunumaii Hp(>cieH with a dense clus- 
ter of small flowers, usually dark purjdc or crimson. < 
plwlr, a pretty dwarf im^clcs, Diantkwi etretw, 
found at Oheildar in l-^ngland. - - Ooshlon-pinlL Same aa 
mniw-pfni. -Deptford pink, a EnroiNsati aneelei^ JXan- 
ihw Amteritt, wltb Binall llowcrH, pink duttud with white, 
adveiitivoiiitbccasteni Unitial Htates.— DutOll ttUlk. (a) 
A yellow lake prepared from quercitron Iwrk. it differs 
from Italian pink hi not having as much coloring matter, 
and in being usually prcidiiltated on a chalk base instead 
of alumina. It Is, In effect, an Inferior quality of Itallau 
pink. (5) Blood. iSlang.) 

1'hatll take the bark from your noBleb and distil the 
DfiteA ui^ for you, wont it? 

Cuthhert Pede, Mr. Verdant Green, 11. 81. 
Plrz-pllllL SUene Virginiea, a plant with brilliant aoarlet 
flowei^ naiive in the interior United SUtei^ sometimea 
cultivated.- Qlmoler pink, a species of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, IHanthiu negteetus, growing In low tufts whence 
smng many brilliant flowera.-- - OriUM-Plnk, an orchid, 
Oalipogon puleheliuM, common in North American bon 
It has a slender stem vritb a single gnss-Uke leaf at the 
base, and a short raceme of beautiful pink-purple flowers. 
... niwir. (a) Bee Dianthw. (5) Sometimes same 

as pinkroaC 1 (United States), and eypr««p-e<ns (West In- 
dies). — Italian pink, ayellow lake prepared from querelt- 


pink 


ran Imrk.— MnUen-lrtiik. Am; JMhnt$, s.— (Hd-inaldli 
*' t iir iM}iinclnK-1>et.— P1 mm< 

, H>Kiv«.— R om ptnk, «i iH' 


U]« coninioii Himnwort iir uoiincInR-liet.— Phoiui- 
a&t'i-eye iUnk. i, ‘ 

kfriil - ' ■ * 


f^or kmil of ml Inku, |inKliii;rxl by proof iiltaCliifc ft deooo 
tioii of BntKil wood on to n chulk base.- Soi^plnk, a 
•pecleH Ilf thrift in Kiiroi>v^ Artneria mUgaria {A. marir 

ut % Of t)if folor nr Inio callod pink.— pink 
OoraL rfirff/.— Pink cryotall. Hamo as pink aafto. 

—Pink madder. Moo niadfler lahia, under maUderK-^ 
Pink salt. HooJM/f. 

plnk'^ /. [< pfwA;a,'o.] To tinge or 

(ivn with fi iiiiik oolor. WebnUtr, 
plnk=* (I liiigk), r. il. [< Id I), pinekcn, T). ffinken, 
Hhut tiin oVfH, wink, twinkle; cf. MI>. pinch- 
ooffCHf wink; origin obscure. Of. jcu'wifc-cye^.] 
To wink; jicej) slyly. 

I'hoitsli IiIh lyo on us therat plenaaiitlfo pinkf., 

Y«it will he tiiiiike (hat we sale not aa wo thliika 

J, iiityuMMui, Hpidor and Jfly (15MX (A'urra.) 

A hungry fox lay winking and pinking aa If lie hrul aore 
eyea. Sir J{. L* Kat range. 

I’ll be with yu na noon na davllght liogiiiR to jw/iJt In. 

Thmnaa Unrdy, Dlalractod )*roacliur, vi. 

pillk^f (pingk), V, f< M D.pfncA;, I), pink. = M LG. 
LG . pinke ( > G . p/ nke ) ; cf . F. pi ntpw = Sij. pinm^ 
pinqnc s= Pg. pmqtu*, from the T>. or LG.; iifipar. 
the same, with loss of tho initial Hyllablo, as 
MU. etqtinrk = Icol. rsjnntpr = Hw. espintf, a long 
boat, < Ml). cMpt: s= brel. rwyn', iwp, a«i)t‘n-troc : 
see anj)"^ .1 A vcmhoI or boat with a very narrow 
stttrn. Now called pinky, 

Tliua hy diiiiding thoir aiiuiidrona mid aproodlng the 
wluilu atm oiior a mighty way, Uioni could nut au much na 
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Thantlwtwmjrfii»<qw4udh^Terl.ndMwl>W Pilikj* (Pl«g'U). »•» P*- P<»»Wm (-W*)* P>*W- 

torroedoedia. q( A narrow-Btemed boat; a ^nk. 

pinkie^, pinkie^, (^tc. fkie pinky, AXuo pinkie, 

pinkineBB (ping'Ki-neK), n. Pink hue; the pale- pii]|]q^.]llll2t (ping'ki-bilt), a. Bnilt like a 
red color of the pink. pinky— that with a sharp stem. 

Mr. Bull ... had the general aolldlty and mfriiahra pin-lodf (pin'lok), n, 1. A form of lock .in 
^nHfiewrof a iiealthy Briton on Uic wntrri^lejbnd of which the bolt is a projecting cylindrical pin. 


(/ro»^f»i^l&^I)aidell)oiiHida.x^^ — Rf. ApoundmasterVfee, 

pifnking (ping'kiiig), n. [Verbal n. of pink'^, The pMaek, or plnder'a fee, !■ regulated by an Act of 
r.’l The opf-ration <ir process of punching a Milllp and Mary at foiirpence for any numliw of oatUo 
(lfl«orativo iMtlk i-n of Rcallops and Htnall hdoB lm|Kwiidad. wMdicu .t^Jiy in^^^^ 
or ryoH aJmig <l.o margin of silk and other fab- A /*««»»« (N.«tid <». ethi^.X.m 

rios iwpd for dn-HS or iiiiholatery. Also called ptn-macl^e ». 1. A mac^ 

tmnummi. for making P»n*^2. A mactoe for oottlrw 

nillking-iroil (ping'king-I''6m), n. A tool for and shaping wooden dowels and saab- or blind- 
cutting i>iiti)inkiwrbop(ler8. Tho material is laid Pln*. It cuts and pointe pins of ali shapes and 
uTMiji JoikI or oilier suitable substance, and tho different sizes. ^ ^ . 

iron struck upon it with a hammer. pin-maker (pin'ma^kfer), n. One employed in 

4 .... juakiug of pins. 

pin-mark (pin'm&rkh n. Tho smtill circular in- 
dentation on one side and near the shoulder of 
dium cirniariuM, its carpels having long awns a printing-type. It is made by the pin which 
like iic(m11<‘s for pinking; also, the VtmusV dislodges the typo from tlio mold m which it 
onmh, Sanidix Preten-^cncrik, was cast. a,. ^ ^ 

Pinkroot (pingk'Hit), n. 1. rrtie root of the pin-mill (pin'inil), n. A kind of hide-mill for 
Carolina or Indian pink, mgeUa MariUtndica, softening Hkins after they liave been soaked in 

II well-known vermifuge oracinal in the United ' ' ’ * 

Sliitcs; in large doses narcotic-poisonous. — 2, 

Tlic jilaiit itself, an herb with showy flowers, 
riMl oiiisiilo, yellow inside, common southward 
ill tho United States. Also called Maryland 
pinh’ont and vomp-ffrakH, Tlio name oxtciidR to Uio 
N]H cicH S. AntAelmin at tho West Indies and South Amer- 
ica, 1 Imre iihimI as a alinllar remedy. 

pink-saucer (jungk^sA^sAr), n, A small sau- 
cer eoateil with a coloring substance which, 


the leiiHt pinki; |NuiHe but nIiu wiui oMpiiMl. 

WtkuyV 


‘a Voyagra, T. fllO. 

From molt porti of Ifollaiid or Zoaliiiid, fdnka nr ililr»- 
ptng may be liiui at the bi-ewhoiiNei lii Kaliit Kiitlierliie h. 

Jnhn Ta^dur (Ai'ber'a Eng. Earner, 1. 245). 

A rinteh pink arrlvia], wlileli hiul lioori tn tin* MitiUiwanl 
S trading. WitUlmtp, II Ut. Eew England, 1. 124. 

pink^ (])ingk), u. [Imitative; cf. njdnk and 
fi^u'hy and also pinr-pinc. J lence dim, pinkelyJ] 
A flncli ; the chaflinch or splnk, Friwiina cu'lrlM. 
pink^, n, I Origin 01180111*0.] A gaiiie at canls : 
the same an ponr^ JJ. CoUHr'*tt Hist. Dniiii. 
Poet., ii. .115. (IlafUwdl,) 
pinkcheek (pingk'ohek), n. All Austmlian fish, 
lljwneivhthyn porttsun, [Now' Houth Walos.] 
pinked (nitigkt), p, a. Pierced or worked with 
small holes, Hometimes showing a lining of an- 
other color; ndiculatod; scalloped. 

A halierdaiher'a wife of miinll wit . . . ralkN) upon inr, 
till hor pinkftl tiurrhigei' fell otf her lieail. 

Skak,, lion. VIIT., v. 4. W. 

Tho rmirt Ih nil full of voitif, only my T.ord St. Allmiii nut 
y»?i4in/, bill, plain blark ; mid tliey ray the King aayi tlie 
pinking U|H)ii white iiiakea tliuiii look too much like iiing- 
plei. Biary, 11. 475. 

Lettoiw, long proof i of love, and vomoH line 
Bound i\w 2 dm'd rlmiuf orlipial ValiMitlne. 

vraifbe, Wurka, 1. 1 1 1. 

pinkeen (ning'krMi), «, [< Ir. pindn,’} Tho 
stickleback. [Hoiitli of Ireland.] 
pinker (plng'kcr), «. [< pink^ + -r/d.] 1. One 
who HcnllopH silk or other fabric; one who 
makes eyelets or small oniainontal holes or scal- 
lops in cloth. — 2t. A iuen*er or stabber; one 
who stabs another, as in a duel, 
pinkety (ping'kct-i), u. ; pi. mnketics (-iz). [Imi- 
tative; as pink^ + -fl/y, with dim. force.] Tho 
chaflinch, Vrinqilla cadelts, [Pinv, Kug.] ... 
pink-eye^ (pingk'i), n, | < pinkos + eyd,J A con- 
tagious iiitlufuiza of horses, it li g febrile dlNcaae, 
closely ullieil to senrlet fever In man, iiiiiiiinI fnuii the pink 
color of tho ounjnnetiva. There is a Mirailar liillaiiinmtlun 
of the eye hi man. 

■ ' , blink, 

, one 

who has small eyes; eL pinck’-ttofflivn, pitnp- 
' “ ' ; with half- 


a weak solution of sulphuric acid, rinsed with 
clean water, and again steeped in a solution of 
Bal-so<la and soap, which neutralizes any traces 
of acid romaining after the rinsing process. 
It consists of a largo drum, wlUi pins projecting from the 
inieiior surface. In which the skins are placed loosely, the 
drum revolving till they arc sufUeicntly pliable for future 
operations. 

The Morocco tanners at Lynn, Mass., and other plaoei 
In Eew England where It is used, call It a pin-miU, 

C. T. Pavia, Leather, p. 251. 


,^m«e 7 (pinW'l),.. 1. An allowance or 


was formerly used to give a flosh-tint to silk 
stockings or ribbons. 

Pinkster (plngk'st^r), ii. and a, [Also Pitixtcr, 
Pinff.dn\ K D, Pinkktgr^ Easter: see Pcnlecoat,'] 
Whitsuntide; as, /VaArsfer frolics. [Dutch Amer- 
ican.] 

Tlie next day was the first of the three that are devoted 
to IHnktier, the great Saturnalia of the New York blacks. 
Althuiigli this festival Is always kept with more vivacity 
at Albany than in York. It is far from being neglected, 
even now. In the latter place. Cooper, Satanstoe, iv. 

pinkster-flower (pliigk'st6r-flou^6r), u. The 
beautit’ul shrub Khadodendron (Jealca) nudi- 
flnrnm, common in swamps and on shaiied liill- 
8i(le.s from C'anada to Texas. Tlio flowers have tlie 


va kiici 111 Auniia 

pink-eye'-^ (pingk'i), n, [< piuk^f r., wink, bli 
+ eyci, after Ml), "piuck-ottffhe, jHmp-oayh^', < 
whii has small eyes; cf, pini^’-itoyl 
ooyhen, make the eyes small, look at 
shut eves, contract the eyebrows, wink, blink , 
ipincken, wink, + mnda', eye; see juiil*#, v., and 
w/pl. Vink in the Snakspen^ qiiot. is usually 
rejpirdfMl as an adj., with the assumed sense 
* winking ’ or ’blinking’ ; but if an adj., it must 
belong to pink*^. Cf. pinky'^,\ A small eye. 

It was a R|N)rt very ideasnunt of tliocxo beaitx, to see the 
bear with hIs pfu/r nyrt leering after bis eiimlei approacli. 

iMni'haui, lA*tU*r fnnii Kenilworth. (Sarta,) 
Plunipy Bacchus with pink eyne. 

Shak,, A. and C., 11. 7. 121. 

pink-esred^ (pingk'Id), a. [< fWMArS + eyd + 
•etPi.] Having pink eyes, litemlly, as a white 
mouse or rabbit. This la the usiuil color of the eyes in 
alblnlsnK whether accidentally oeenrring or artificially pro- 
duced. It is due to the iibHenco of the natural pigment of 
the iris and choroid, which are then tinged a lightered color 
by the blood in the minute vessels. 

pink-Oyad^ (pingkld), a, [< pink-eye^ + -crT®.] 
Having small or blinking eyes. 



style and stainens iniiob oxierted, and are quite variable 
ill color pink, puriilo, and (In the Bonth) sometimes yel- 
low. Also called nsolm and hnneymidde, iLocal, New 
York and New England.! 
pink-Btern (pingk'st^rn), fi. A pinky. 
pink-Bterned (pingk'stftmd), a. Narrow or 
shaip ill the stem, as a pinl^. 
pinkweed (pingk'wSd), a. The common knot- 
grass, Polyyonam avienlare: bo called fmm a 
pinkish color about the jointB. 
pillkwood (pingk'wfld), n, A Brazilian tree, 
IHcypeUinm (Pereea) mryophyllafwnj scented 
throughout like the carnation, whence the 
name ; also, an niispecifled Australian eabinet- 
W(^..-.BraiUUUl plnkwood. Bee PAgranalMnma. 
pinky^ (ping'ki), a, [< nink^ + -y^.J Of a 
pink color; somewhat pink. 

rAl8op<»«o,p<ia^ 

+ -y^.] Winking; blinking; pink-eyed. 

* The beer with hts pininra eyra leering after hli enemy's 
approach. Kwtjkl, PtetHiit. Eng., II. 876. 


occasional gift made by a husband to his wife, 
either voluntarily or as a part of the marriage 
settlement, for hor separate nse, to bo employed 
in the purohaso of apparel or of ornament s for 
her person, or for otlior porsonul expenditure. 
TcchnicHlIy, in law. It la an aiiiiual aiiiii ; and arrtsm can 
be claimed only for one year, and hy the wlfe^ but not by 
her rcpresontaUvQi. 

They have a greater intoroat in proi»crty than either 
maids or wives, nmi do not hold their Joiiitui’os by the 
precarious tenure of portions or pin‘iMntry, 

Addiaon, llie liidlos’ Association. 

Tlie main Article with me Is, that Foundation of Wives 
BebellloiK and JliisliaiidH Onckoldiim, that cursed Pin- 
Mmwy^ ilve-huudred Found per Aimiiin Pin-Mtmmf, 

^eelf f Tender lliislmnd, L L 

2. A similar allowance made to any oms as to 
a daughter. 

pinna* (pin'fi), n. ; pi. pinnm (-e). [NL., < L, 
piunaf penna, a feather, wing: seep^ifS, pin^.} 

1, In aim f . and rooY. : (a) A feather, ^epen- 
na. (ft) Abinl’swing. Scopiwsowi. (c)AnBh’s 
flu; the usual teclinieal name, (r/) Some wing- 
like or fln-like }iart or organ, as the flipper of a 
seal or cetacean, (c) Tho outer ear, which pro- 
jects from the head; tho auricle, or paviliou 
of the ear. St»e cut under mrl. (f) The nos- 
tril, or wing of the nose, (y) One of the smaller 
branches of some polyps, as plumnlurians. (A) 
In entomology, a small oblique ridge forming 
one of tho lilies of a pinnate snifaco. Bee piii- 
mifc.— 2. In hot,, one of the primary divisions 
of a pinnate leaf: applied most commonly to 
ferns, in a simply pinnate leaf it is a single leaflet^ in 
a biplniiate loaf it oonststs of a partial petiole or imohls 
with the leaflets arranged along the sides. See cut under 
Owif undo.— Dilatator pinna. Bame as depreaaor aim 
TVMf. — Pinna Of tho noM. the alls nasi; the nostrils. 

Pinna'*^ ^piu'ftlj n, [NL., < L. pinna, pina, < Gr. 
mvpa, iriva, a kind of mussel.] 1 . A genus of bi- 
valves, typical of the family 
Pinnid/K, They are commonly 
called aea-winga. and are re- 
markable for the also of the byaaua 
by which they adhere to rocks. 

It is notably long and delicate, la 
very strong, has a lieautiful silky 
luster, and la capable of being 
woven Into cloth, upon which a 
very high value is set This 
msimfseture was known to the 
anciently and is BtUl praotlsed In 
Italy. Borne species of JPfana 
measure about two feet long, with 
a byaans of the same length. Bee 
also out under bnaaita, 

2, [A. c.'] A bivalve inollusk 
of the genus Pinna, 

pinnace (pin'fiw), [Por- 
meriy also pinaee; < P. pi- 
naeae, pinaee ss Sp. pSnassi as Pg. pinaya, < It. 
pinazsa,xdna88a, apintiace,piue, anything made 
of pine, a idiip , < L. pinue, pine: see pine\ n.] 
1. Naut: (at) A small vessel, generaUy with 
two masts rig^ like those of a schooner, and 
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of iMiBg pmdtod hr out; tt gollMr: 
mmOM beoimo M^ot wood; poe&- 
oidlT, ainr nfling-TOMol. 

Him MMtirtib flaw 

M-. 


SIa foofth 800 Edwyn wm by hit Brother Atheliten, 
cm™ 

outdtherTukleor OMik Baktr, Cbronlclei^ li. 0. 

lUi ycMN Itaeter StloklM the A rahlteet of our 

tlmeL dld.oiiely to try oonoluikMu build aphuMee In Lea- 
Sra bfdL botitf of burden about flue or else tun, which at 
ptaM 0 » takM •“‘•‘“igSSSg* 

There came fron Virginia Into Mem ayintuiM of dgh- 
fMmt tone, laden with com and tobaooo. 

UBD ww, »» wiwUmpt Hlet New England, L «7. 

Swift ai a ewallow eweepe the liquid way, 

The wlni^ jifiMMMe thw almig the eea. /Vgw. 

(b) A large double-banked ship’a boat.— 2t. A 
prooiuegR; aprogtitute. [Old slang.] 

ybr when all the gallanta are gone out o* th* town, 

0 then tbeee Sne efboM* lack their due lading. 

8tmgtqfik§Limdion PmO^gi, p 68 . (HaOML) 

She hath been before me— punk, piniuue, and bawd — 
any time there two and twenty yeara, upon record In the 
Pie-Foudroa. B. Jcnmm, Bartholomew Fair, L 1. 

wywwaidn (pin'^kl), n, []^ly mod. E. also jnn^ 
ode; < ME. pinnakell^ pinade, pjfnnole, < OF. 
pinaelet pitmade, F. pinocle =s Bp. pindeulo s 
Pg. j^wulo B It. pinacolOf pinuacohf < LL. piti- 
naeulum, a peak, pinnacle; double dim.,< L. 
j^nnOf a pinnacle : see pinK‘\ 1 . A sliarp point 
or peak ; the very topmost point, as of a moun- 
tain. 

He then led me to the hlgheat pitmade of the rock, and 
placed me «in the top of It AddiMm, Vlalon of Mlnea. 
Far off, three monntalii-topa. 

Three client ptonoclM of aged enow. 

Stood annaet-ltueh'd. Tennifmm, Lotoe-Eatora. 

2. In areh.f any relatively snudl structure (of 
whatever form, but com- 
monly terminating in a cone 
or a pyramid) that rises 
above the roof or coping 
of a building, or caps a pro- 
icoting architectuiM mom- 
Der, such as a buttress, ita 
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, [For •jpiiMlage, < pfad + 

•oge, Gf • equivMNHHMidEd*-] Poundage of cat- 
tle. Beepoimda. 

Pinnata (pi-n&'ta), »• pi [KL.| < L. pinfuifiiff, 
feathered : seeptttaofo.l In her^lf the marine 
ohelonians; turtles with flippers or fins. Bee 
Kncreta, 

pinnate (pin'ftt), o. [» F. pinnS cs Sp. pinado 
ss It. pinnate, < L. pinnatmt, feathered, pinnate, 
< pinna, penm,teBiheri seejica*, Cf.jpctifuifo.] 

1. Shaped like a feather, or resembling a fea- 
ther in Rl;nictitre. (a) in boL, noting Icarca of anch 
form. Alao pmnaU. (b) In ralom., noting a aurface (ea- 
podally that of the poaterlor fonniw of gramoppen) hav- 
ing minute parallel oliliqne lines on caA aide of a central 
ridge, so that the whole somewhat resembles a feather. 

2. m&HiL: (<i) Feathered ; pinnated, (b) Pro- 
vided with a pinna or pinnie; having wings, 

Abruptly, EltinmUly.de- 
en^v^, dlfltatciy pinnata^ nSm tho adw^— 
Artieuli^nlBnatclMl, a winged leaf having the com- 
mon fuotatalK juinted.— Equally or Intarruntedly pin- 
na^ Sameaaobri^^'pbmalik— OppOilMlyplDnate 
leaf. Mm <mpoidMy.-pianats olrroge leaf, a M that 
la winged and temilnatee with a tendrIL— Pinnate leaf; a 
compound leaf wh<Me leaflets, except the termliial one, are 



I may 

ter resist aomo lateral presMire. 
The applloatloii of tho term la 
generalfy limited to an ornamental 
Bpire-shaped atmotura, ataiidlng 
on parapets, aiigleB,and buttreeeeiL 
and often adorned with rich and 
varied devioea. Plnnaolea are very 
iiuinomus In the fully developod 
modloval a^le; their chafts are 
auinetlmec nimiod into iilchea, and 
aro aomutimoa paneled or quite 
plain; in examples of late date, 
evoiy ono of the aldea generally 
terminatee In a gablet The tope 
are often crocketed, and have 
flniols at the apox. linnaoles are 
moat often square in plan, but are 
sometimeB ootagonaf, hexagonal, 
orpentegonaL Bee alao out under 



Pinimtifid I.ear 
of Cemtaurra 


rinnanle nf Buttma, 
York Miiwtcr, lingiand. 


Mony pynakU p»ntet watx pniidred ay quere^ 
Among the caetef cameleik elambred ao thik, 

That pared out of jpapure purely hit aemed. 

Sir Cfotrayna and Me Gfwn Knight (B. S. T. 8.X L SOL 
Some renowu'd motropolla. 

With gliatering apirea and ptimadet adorn'd. 

jrOKm, P. L., IIL 65a 

pinnacle (pin'^kl), c. t , ; pret. and pp. pin* 
narhd, p]^. pinnading. [s ME. ngnatlen; < 
pMnode, n.] 1. To put a pinnacle or pinna- 
cles on ; furnish with a pinnacle or pinnacles. 

A pyst ooronne get wer that gyrle^ 
in mariorya A non other aton, 

Hige pynakted of der qnyt perle, 

Wrih flurted flowreg peifet vpon. 

I. 907. 

pediment of tlieaonthem trana^ la pfunaded, not 
Inelegantly, with a flouriahedoroaa. 

T. Wmnon, Hist KiddIngton, p. a 

To place on or as on a pinnacle. 

^e lofUeat star of unaaeended heaven, 

BinnnM dim in the Intense Inane. 

Skdleg, Prometheus Unbound, liL 4. 

Plnu^work (piii>U-w«rk), m. la aro». 

umamentid projections, espe- 
eiaiiv at the top of any object: fleurons, knops, 
hnial^ and the like, taken oollectively. 

P U iEMif onn. (pi-nadM-fbrm), a. [Irreg. < pin* 
+ form,'] In Umth., having Ae ap- 
parent form modified by an eartension or en- 
croachment of the skin and scales on tho fins 
or some of them, as the dorsal and anal, as in 
Jthe chtttodontids. OiU. 

Plural of pinnat. 


pinnated (pin^a-ted),o. Same as pinnate.— pin- 

BSMrijgonaa See grmuf, pntMe-hen, and out under 

pinnatedly (pin'a-tod-H), adv, Bame as pin- 
natdy, 

pinnately (pln'at-li), adv. Bo as to be pinnate. 
— Pinnately deft Same as pfniuitoid.— nmiatdy 
lobed. Same as pfniMiarited.- n:nnate]y Berred or 
veined. Samcaspnin»iem!d. Bee ont under nanwIAm. 
pinnatifld (pi-nat'i-fid), a. [Also jwnnatifid; 
ss F. pinnatifldc, jmunaHfidc ss Pg. jHnnaHJido, 
< L. pinnatm, piiitmte, + findcre 
{y fid), ch»uve.j In itot,, cut or 
Cleft in a pinnate manner, with 
the divisions half-way down or 
more, and the sinuseH or lobes 
narrow or acute. Also ^nni- 
eceted, 

plnnatilobate (pl-nat-i-ld'bat), a. 

[< L. pinnatm, pinnate, + NL. io- 
batuH, lobate.j Bame as pinnaii* 
lobed, 

pinnatilobed(pi-nat'i-lob<1),a. [< 
fnunaHhfte 4* , in i^t,, lobed 

111 a pitinato manner — that is, with 
the aivisious extending more than 
half-way to tho tiridrib, and with 
either mnuses or lobes rounded. 

Boo cut 7 under oak, 
pinnatlon (pi-n&'shon), n, [< Pinnate + 4on,] 
In bol, tlio state or condition of being pinnate, 
pinnatipartite (pi-nat-i-par'ttt), a, [ss F. mn* 
natipartitc; < } 4 , pinnatm, pinnate, +parnftfj?, 
parted: see partite,] In Iwt, parted in a pin- 
nate manner — that is, with the lobes extending 
almost but not quite to tlie miilrib. 
pinnatiped (pi-nat'i-iied ), a, and n, [ss Pg. pin* 
natipeae; < Hh, jnnnatipeM (ped), < h^nnatue, 
pinnate,' + pen ( ped-) sr E. foot,] I, a, Fin- 
zootod, as a bird ; lobined. 
n. n. One of tho Ptnnatipedes, 
PinnatipedeB (pin-a-Up'e-dez), fi. pi [NL., pi. 
of pinnatipcs : see pimmHp^,] A mup of pm- 
natiped birds. Also Pinnipedcfi, aekaejfor, 
pinnatiflect (pi-nat'i-sekt), a, [x: F. pennati* 
idqnd; < lu pinnatm, pinnate, -r sectm, pp. of 
eecarc, out.] In hoi, pinnately divid^; out 
quite down to the midrib, but with the seg- 
ments not articulated. Also pinmiHeected, 
pluiatlllate (pi-nat'f-1at), a, [< LL. *pinnatu* 
luft,pennatulu 8 , dim., < L. pinnatm. pinnate: see 

S lKMate.] In Itol, again sulMlividod: said of 
le leaflet of a pinnate leaf, 
pinna-wool (pin'ft-whl), n. A fabric made from 
the byssiis of a pinna. 

pin-notdied (pin'nekt), a. Pinnated, as a grouse. 
The pin-necked grouse belong to Oupid^ia. 
pinnorl- (pin'^r), n. [< ME. finnere; <pinl , »., 
+ -cfl.] 1, One who pins or 
fastens with a pin.— 2t. A pin- 
maker. Destruction of !Irog, 

Notes, p. 486.-8. An apron 
with a Dib, kept in place by 
pinning; a pinafore. 

She had on a black velvet gown, and 
a white pfoner and apron. 

K&gdeg, Water-Babies, p. fsa 

4t. A woman’s head-dress, hav- 
ing loim flaps hanging down the 
sides of the cheeks, worn during 
the early part of the e^hteenth 
oentuiy; generally in toe plural. 



Four Pkmm to halp narrow Foraheadi and long Noaea 
and very forward, to make the Byes look laiiguiatuiuf. 

Mrt, Oaiimrra Platoiiick La^, ilL 

It will neltikcr be your crimped pinnent, Mrs. TJlIaa 
(speaking of them with dne respect), nor niy ailvor hair, 
or golden chain, that will All up the void which Iteland 
Clraeme must needs leave in our lady's leisure. 

Seoti, Abbot, vl. 

pinner^ (pin'ftr), m, K pin^, ft., -I- -frl; ult. a 
var. of pbifter^.] A pinder or pouiul-iiiiMter. 

One Oeotge-a-Oreona the Pinner of the town. 

Greene, Ooorge-U‘Oreona 

piniifltt (pin'et), n, [Dim. of 1 j. pinna, a pinna- 
cle: see pifil.] A pmnsele. 

Biased battlement ami pinnet high, 

Biased evi.Ty rose-carved bnUrcas fair. 

Sena, U of L M., vl. 28. 

Piuntdas (pin'i-d§), w. />/. [NL.. < Vinna*^ + 
•irUe.] A family of bivulvo inolliiHkH, nunuHl 
from the genus Pinna: tiio piniias. They are 
closely related to tho Arieulidie (with whieli tliey are 
united by aome concholuKlMiH), but dlftisr in biivlng ii tri- 
angular or niyUllfomj shell with two iiiiisciilnr seani, a 
linear llgameni. and a hinge without teeth, 'llie H]Mtciea 
ore nioaUy Inliabltaiita of wanii sean, but our iN'oiira In 
Rngliah waters. Also named Pinmtur as a Hiibrunilly of 
Adetdidm. J, K. Gray, 1840. See cut under if/ifw-. 

pinnie, n. Hropinnf^. 
pinniewlnkle, n. Soe pinnymnkir. 
pinniform (pin'i-form), a, [= F. pinniforwe, 
< L. pinna, feather, llu, + formt, foiul.] 1. 
Like a fenthor; iMmnifomi.— 2. Like a lln or 
flipper: as, the pinniform wing of the pt'nguin. 
— 8. Pinnate in form, in any bciiso; tUatet; lo- 
bato; aiiriciilate. — 4. KoHciribling a mollnsk 
of tlie gentiH l*inna. 

Pinn^ada (pi-nig'nj-<ijl), n. ;>/. [NL., neiit. pi. 
of pt/mif/rcffto : svo pinnupmle.j 1. Thu cri- 
nofds as an order of echin*o(lt?nnH. Bcte Crinm- 
dea, [Little used.] — 2. In same as 

Pinnipedia. Owen. 

pinnigrade (pin'i-grad), a. and n. [< NL. pin* 
nigradm, < L, pinna, ftuithcr, lin, + {poiH, walk, 
go.] I. 0 . Moving by iiii'ans of fins, flippers, 
or other ]»innate parts. 

n. ». A member of tho Pinnigrada; a pin- 
niped. 

piiminenrad (pin'i-nf^rvd), a, [< L. pinwt, fea- 
ther, + ntreum, ner^’o, + in same 

no pmnintme.d, 

pinning (pin 'ing), [Verbal II. of i>mi, V.] 1. 
The act of fasl'Oning or sociiring w'lth a pin. — 
2. Tho masonry that supports stud work. -^^Pln- 
ninf in, tlie operaUon of flllliig In the Joints at nisMuiry 
witli apalU or chins of stone. --Pinning up. In buildiuff, 
tiieoperatlon c»f driving In wetlges for Uie piinNise of bring- 
Ing an upper work to bw fully u|niii an underpinnhig con- 
Btructed beneath. 

pinniped (pin'i-ped), a. and n. [< L. pinna, 
feather, fin, + jtes (yw'ri-) = E. Jool] I, a. 
Fill-footed, in any sense ; liaving fe(>t like fins 
or flippers. Specifically - (a) Jlavliig flliiiiers. os a si?h1 ; 
pinnigrade; belonging U» the iHtmigrwla- or Pinnipedia, 
as a mainuisl. (b) linnstlped or lobliMMl, hr h bird ; be- 
longing to tlio iHniMlijk’deit. (c) Totl|iidiiiiito or siegs* 
nopiixions, as a blnl ; iHiloiigiug to tho IHiuiijtrdee (stte 
PinnipedM, 1 (6)>. {d) liaving alato locoinot4)ry appeii- 
dsgos, as a ptero|MMl ; ptoro|MMloiuL 

II, n. A member of the Pinnijmles at Pinni* 
wtdia : opposed t4> fimpetl. 
ramipedes (pi-nip'eniez), n. pi, [NL., pi. of 
pinntpes: soo pinniped.^ 1. In onuth.: (a) 
name as Pinnatiprden, (h) Same as Talipalma* 
tm or iSteganojtmies. — 2. In mnntwaL, sHnie hh 
P innipedia, — 8. In Crustacea, criihs wliieh liave 
some of Uie limbs like flippers, fitted I'm* swim- 
ming; tho paddle-embs, Hliiittle-<*rfil.m,or swim- 
ming-crabs. See cut under paddb-erah. 
Pinmpedia (pin-i-peMi-ll), H. pi. [Nfi.. neut. 
pV 01 pinniiats, nvo pri\niped.'\ In zaiil, the 
]»mnig^le, pinniped, or fin-fonted aq untie car- 
nivorous qiiudrii|>edH, const itnting f»ne of tho 
prime divisions of the onlcr Pera^ nr Cai'nirora, 
the other being the Pissipedia. in IlHger^s rlnssi. 
floatloii (1811) it was the tblrtMuith order of itiiuinnals. 
The body Is prone, not raised frotii tho giiuiud : tho lliiilw 
are modlflod into fins or flfpiioni for Hwiinmlng, and cun- 
fined wiUkin the common Intugumeiit huyoiid the ellM>ws 
and knees ; the foet are rotatofJ backward. l'h« first pha- 
langes and digltH of the inanuH and ]>es ai o oiilargetf be- 
yond the otliors. Tlie dMlduoUH dentition Is much re- 
dneod or milimentarv. The skull is greatly rompnnMcd 
between the <irbitH ; the laciyinal lioiio is imi>erforate, In- 
traorbital, and rarely confluent with the niaxlllury, which 
bounds the orbit ; the palatines are not prcHluced forwanl 
latenlly ; and there are extensive vaculUiw between the 
fhmtal and inaxlllniy Inuhis and between tho tympanies 
and exoccipItalN. Theru arc Uu-ee families— tin; Oiariidm 
or eared semis (aoa-lluns, sea l»ears, otc.), the Phneidm or 
seals nrotier, and the Trieheekidte or walruses. Alao called 
PtnmpeAea and IHnnignula. Kta* cuts under ntary, mat, 
and wUnu. 

IliimiBected (pin'i-sek-tud ), a, [< L. pinna, ten* 
fber, + eectwf, pp. of eecare, cut, + *ed!^.] In 
hot, same as ^nnatyUL 



pinnitarsal 

pfamitamd (pin-l-tar'Hal), a, [< Ti^fino, foa> 
thefj-f- NL. tatHUH, UifRuti, + •al,] Having pin- 
nate f«et, ns a Hwimiiiing-erab. 
irfnniteiltaculate (i»in'i-1.en-tak'u-]ftt), /!.,[< 
L. piu/ft/t n fin, + Nia ttinianulum^ a tontaele, + 
Hiiviiig piiiTiato tentaeles, aa a pnlyp; 
aleyoimrian. Himi AlnjnnnHa. 
pinnock^ v, [< MK. ^tinnuc^ 

HpatTOw: Haid to ho ho oaltod in imitiiti(»n of iIh 
H fiortpij)iiigiiot«(c*f. 7 dwfc®).] 1,‘ The dniiiiook 
or )uM Tgo-s]>arrow, A rrrn tor modularUt, H<*o cut 
ijiidor AcA'4‘ntor, [Prov. Eng,]— 2. A titmoiiHi* 
or tomtit.- ~ Bearded plsnook, tbu hcnirdod tltnioutw, 

Hanunui tdanniem. 

pinnock- (nin'pk), n. [Origin oimciire.] A 
tiiniii*l under a'iroad to carry off wat^sr; a cnl- 
vert. [Local, Eng.] * 

pinnoite (pin'v-lt), ». [Named after the rriiii- 
eralngiHt. rinno,] A hydroiiH t»orato of mag- 
neHiuiu, occurring in tetragonal crystals and 
/IhrouM inasHivo forms of a ycdlow color. It is 
found ut Htiissfurt^ in Prussia, when* it has jiroh- 
ahiy reHult.<Ml from the alteration of l»oracit.e. 
pinnothere (pi n V)-tlior), n, [ = F. pi » »olcrv = 
Pg. lano/crcs (pi.), < NL. Vitmlheresj Vinutirrs: 
Hoe iHuolhercH!] A crah of the gmius VinwUhtf^ 
lYw; apoa-crah. 

Pinnotheres (pi n - o - the ' rex), v . [NL. (La- 
treille, IH07), ]»n»p.* /V//«o// »rK, < Or. 
a small crah that, lives in the pinna's shell, < 
nivm^ niwr/f the pinna (see + rt/fttiv. 

guard.] A genus of sniiill eriistaceaiis, typical 
of the fiimily l*in»otin:riit1Wt so called because 
tliey inhabit the hIicIIh of piiinas and othtT bi- 
valve molliisks, as oysbn's; t he imuH'-rabs. Onn 
uf thebiwt-kiiiiwii Jh I*. fWrrtOM, llio llttlo crnb frc4|Uuiitly 
found In tlic Aiiinrlcan oynUrr ((Mma virmiiint% wliinfi 
wIkmi CMMikcd Ih of ii dollc-iitc lleah-color wftli u red tiaiid. 
P.piitinn, tbe Kiin)|ii»in iiua-ciidi propor, InhaldtH iiium 
aolH. I*, rftrrwn waM known Ui tlir aiivltnitii iim iiilialdt- 
tiiK tbu pIniiaH In tbu Mudlt-urraiiuHii. Hctu cut iiiidur j«rr- 
crab. 

pinnotherian (pin-d-the'ri-ipi), n. and v. |< 
mmiothvruH + -nw.] I, <i.“K(dating to p**n- 
crabs; belonging to the genus PinnoUtervH or 
the family IHMiotlirrildw, 
n. n* A poa-(*rab. 

Pinnotheriidse n. pi. [NL., 

< /Hitnot/wrcft + A family of bra<?hyii- 

roiiH decapod mistaceaiiH, typitied by the genus 
PinmdUirvH ; the tiea-crabs.* Tlicv ui'o of Hiiiatl hIm? 
and miindod form, wftli atundur lifTM and tliln, twiff iiit(*Kii- 
iiiunt, owlna to tludr liatdtiiiil rcnideiicc tiiBiilc tlio hIiuIIh 
of tbu vai'iouH Idvalvui of ,wblcb they arc ooiiiiiiuiiMda. 

pinnilla (pin^i-iji), n . ; pi. pimuilfp (-Id). [Nlj. : 
see pinunle,’] 1. in roo7.: (a) A pinnule, or small 
)nnna; some litt le )iiniiate paH or organ. Hptw 
uitlcally - (I) A Imrli of n fuafliur. Sou fkiWit, :i. (i) One 
of tbu Htfrlim of lateral braiiulilelH of tlio aniin of ii urttiold. 
Sue uiit under (Vtnofiffa. (S) Haiiio as pinntUw. Sf>Ua*, 
(b) [nfp.] A geiiiiH of bivalve inollusks. Haji^ 
fimpic, 18jr». — 2. Ill M.f Hiiiiio as pivtiwh, II.* 
pinnulate (pin'n-Jat), a, [< NL. piimuUitm, < 
L. piunulftj a piiiniile: hcmi pintntlr.'] In cool, 
ana bo/., provided with iiiiiiiulie or pinnules, 
pinnillated (pin'ieJn-ttMl), a. [< piHHulate + 
Hume us pinmdotr, 

piimme (piipfil), n. [= F. pinnule s= It. nis- 
no/o, < Ii. pinuuUt, a little plume; dim. i Ti. 
jdaito, a feather: seepiwwot, ;w?w2.] 1. Apiii- 

niila. — 2. In fcb//i., s)io<d(icaliy, ii small fln-like 
aii))endag(‘. it Is devu1o|MMl uHt»ocln11y In uconilindd 
flubuH, aa thu inai^kerul, iHditnd the doriuil and anal Miih. 
liniiuluH are really low, abort, dutaclied fin rnya iiiiieh 
braiiuhod and without meiiihriinoiia uonnuutioii wltli one 
another or with tbu tin projHir. Heo out uiidur tnaekfrel. 
8. In Itot, a secondary one of the pin- 

nately disiiosed divisions of a ]>inna: noting es- 
pecially the lilt! mute divisions of the frond in 
nTiis. A]ho piunula. ikn.’i vaiIh umivr induftinw 
and AofloM'htiena. 

plnnultlS (pin'u-lus), u . ; pi. piniiuli (-U). [NIj.,< 
h.jAnnula: Ht>e pmss/c.] A form of sexradiat-o 
Hponge-Hpicuile n^siilting fnnn the siippressioii 
of the proximal ray and the developiiient of 
porrect spines on the distal ray. Also pinnula. 
lUollan. 

plnny^ (pio'i), «. [< Pinned; 

cloggeil; choked: us, a pbmy file, 
pinny*^, pinnie (pin'l), n. [Abbr. dim. of pina- 
forr.'j A pinafore: a cliildisb or colloquial 
word. 

Wbuii, piMir banUhic ! down abe tninblod, 

IkuilHMl her haiu^ and f aou, and itinnp. 

>. Locker, ilcoadilly. 

plmisTwinkle, pinniewliikle (pinM-wing-kl), 
n. [ Appar. a particular use and corrupted form 
of pcnfrfwA7c'-*.l An old instrument of torture 
consisting of a board with tndes into which the 
fingers wore thrust and pressed upon with jiegs. 
Also/annytr«#}A*.y. [Scotch.] 
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Th <7 prIcAr ua and Uiey pine lu^ and they pit na on tha 
pinnif-viinHea tar wltchea. 

/iMt, Bride of Lammennoor, xxllL 
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ptmnrwillks (pin'i-wiiigVH), n. T^bo pmnir- 
wstipinnymukle. 

as pi nnif winkle. 
pin-oak (pin'dk), n. A tree, Querops palustritt, 
found in wet places in the easteni half of the 
Uiiited States: so named in allusion to the 
persistent dr-ufi hmiichcs, which resemble pins 
driven into the trunk, it grows fmirt 70 to 90 feet 
blgb. and nlforda n wood uf aoine value. Alio called 
moawp Sjtanitth oak and iMUer’O^. 

pinole (pi-Jm'lc), w. f< 8p. pinohfi. Mex. pi- 
nolU.\ 1. All aronialic powder used in Italy 
for making cliocolate. Aimmondbr.— 2. Maize 
(or, more nirely, wimat) dried, ground, and 
sometiines mixed with the fiour of mesquit- 
benriK, which nro quite sweet: used somewhat 
ext i'iisivciy ns an article of food on the borders 
of Mexico and Oalifortiia. 
pifion (pin 'yon), n. [Sp.-Amer. : see jpmfcmi.] 
One of several niit-piriesof the Uocky Mountain 
region, us Parruanaf P. eduliftf and P. tmh 

iotphffllo ; also, a soca of one of thesis trees. — 
Plnoh Jay, thu lihiu-hunded or Maxlrotltan'a lay : ao called 
from tlM fiiiidiiirHH for jiiAona and other nut-j^tiea. See 
VnmuHrfphaluH, and cut under (^ttinoeilia. 
pinpatch ( pi n'pach), n. 'Jqie cotiitiuin peri win- 
klc, Li I loti na HlUtrea. [Suffolk, Eng. | 
pin-pillow (pin'piFo), n. A sjiecieH of prickly- 
pcar, Opuntia Curassavica. 
pin-point (pin 'point), n. Tho point of a pin; 
heiici', a tntic. 

pin-poppot (pin 'poppet), w. Apincase. [North. 
Fng.l 

pin-rack (pin'rak), ii. yaut., a rail or frame 
)iji.viiig holes for holding Imlsying-pins. 
pin-rail (jiin'rul), n. 1. A bar or strip, nsu- 
11 lly of wo(Hi, to wliich ore secured pt^gs nr hooks 
for hanging up various objects. — 2. In organ- 
bmldtngf a loage of wood passing under thi^ 
keys of t he manual, in whicdi the key-pins are 
fixed. — 3. A’rtM/., a rail of wood or metal for 
liolUirig bcluyiiig-pins to wliich ropes are be- 
layed. 

pin-rib (pin'rib), n. A delicate cord or rib 
woven ill the substance of fine muslin, 
pin-rod (pin'rod), 91. Ill a locomotive, a tie- 
rod coiiiie<ding the brake-siioes on opposite 
sides. 

pinserst, n. An obsolete foivn of phwttrH. 
pinsnett (pins'net), n. [( 'oiitr. of ^pinmmt^ < 
pin,*iott*^ 4* •rt,'] Hanie as pimon*^. 

To thiMi: tliulr iiuther-atoukua Uiey have corkwl ahiNiiw, 
pinniirtM, niid lino pantoffio^ which boar Uium up a Huger 
or (wo from thu ground. 

SiMett, Anatom lu of Abusoa, |i. 55. 

pinSOn^ (nin'scui), u. [Early mod. E. also pyn- 
son ; < M lO. ptimmte^ penuyuj pincers, forced, < 
OF. * pinion,' pinchon, dim. ot pinrr. pincers^ < 
pineer, pinch, nip: see jAneh.f lancers: nip- 

{ lers; fonu^ps: usually in the plural. Uollhrvll. 
Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Thu fonntynnya, that drewo th<* naylys owt 
Of futc ami huiidpi, alio a-liowt, 

And loByd tli< iHiuyu from the* tru. 

Of my II gyniiya, hml, looe thou mu. 

Jiay Hood (K. K. T. S.), p. IHI). 

/'lofwoic, to drawe owt tutlu% deiitarla. . 

PrompL Pare., p. 4(10. 

They pull out the hairu on Uieir facue wlUi lltllu tdnmnt 
iiiailc for that purpoeu. UaHuyt'* Vouauecjll. IWZ. 

pinson'-H, [Early mod. E. also ; < ME. 
pinson, pynsitn, «ywM>ne(8ee “ Prompt. Parv.^’).] 
A thin sluK^; a kind of pumps. 

that weareth stertupa or ptnmmi, 

My(4(1559). {HaUiweU.) 

<'uk‘i>Hiiicii and cttlceaiium fa a ahoc^ ptnmm, mickc. 

ffitAo/a* iMef. (ud, ](108\ p. 2SU. (Aorea.) 

pin-switch (pin'swich), n. A switch in which 
electrii* connection is made by means of pins in- 
scried 111 liol(!s Irntween plates insulated fretm 
eiicli other. 

pint (pint), it. r< ME. nfafe, pyyntc (AS. 
*pynt is not authorized) as OFries. pini ss MD. 
pinU^t ]). pint as MLG. pinte aa MHG. jnnte, G. 
j»»/, < OF. (and F.) jian/es Sp. Pg. pinia (ML. 
pin fa), a pint, appar. so called as beiuga marked 
luurt of a larger vessel, < Bp. pinia, a mark, < L. 
inefa, fern, of pkilus, ^inted, marked : see pic- 
fi/re.] A liieuHure of capacity equal to half a 
' (Uiart. The Imperial pint It 84.0(095 onMo iiichot ; the 
r lilted Statee or old wine>ptnt, SS| onblo inohet (tee pal- 
Ion): the old cnttoiimry alu-plni. Sill cubic Inohet ; and the 
. old Scotch pint, alMiut s old Kiiglltn ale-pintt or 105 cubic 
liiobee. Thun? whh alto a local uuit of wnght of thle name 
for butter^ u<iual to a iwund and a quarter, 
pinta (pin'tlj.), n. [Bp., a mark: see pisl.] A 
skin-affoctiou which prevails in Mexico. 


pintado (pin-ta'd6), a. and a. {Bp., jmrop. pp. 
of pintar, paint: see ymM.] L a. Painted— 
ipotted or pied.-.p||itado peW^ LHiUoh 
M Cnm pigtt^ See cut under Jk^/mn. 

1. The jpiutado petrel.— 2. The eom- 


that is, spotted or pied.... 

rs-i ITS'' ■ 


mon guinea-fowl, Numida meleagria. See ont 
under ATapifcifa.— 3. The West Indian mackerel, 
Scomherfmorw regalia. — 4. Chintz: the name 
given to all printed goods in the East Indies, 
especially those of the finer quality, many of 
whiidi seem to have been partly painted by 
hand. 

To WcsNlnot, when T topped tt my bidy Mordaunt’t at 
Aithtcd, where wat a inom hung with pintado^ full of fig- 
iirut greate and tmall, prettily repreieiitlng tundiy tradet 
and occupatlont of the liidiant with their nabita. 

Ecdyn, IHary, Dec. 80, 1065. 

Kruth-etdorod taffeta lined with their jifnladoM. 

BMLwoodt Indian A^ 1. 188. 

pintail (pin'tal), a. and a. L a. Same asj^a- 
laHcd. 

II. n. 1. The pin-tailod duck, Dafila acuta. 
Also called, from the peculiarity of the tail, 
jnekettail, jtigeonlaitf ptketail, aharjtiail, apike^ 
tail, ajAndietaiL aplUtaiU aprigtail, ajtriitaU or 
npreettail, and kite^tailcd wtdgmn. Bee cut un- 
d<?r Dafila. — 2. The ruddy dintk, E^iamainra 
ruhida. [Delaware, Mary laud.]— 3. The sharp- 
tailed or jiiii-tailed groiuus Pedicecetea jtItaaM* 
nellua^ more fully oaSed pintail rJiicken. 
pin-tailed (pin' tald). a. 1 . Having the tail nar- 
rowly cuiieate, with long acute central feathers, 
as the pintail cluck, Dafila aeula. — 2. Having the 
individual feathers of the tail stiff, narrow, and 
pointed, as the pintail ducks of the geuiis 
inatura. 

pintle (pin'tl), n. flh sense 1 taken to be a 
dim. of ]An, but in form and in sense 2 in fact 
< ME. pintel, pyntyl, < AB. pin tel, dim. of ^jAni, 
ss OFries. pint, penth =s MLG. L(>. pint 8 Dan. 
dial, pint, pintel, penis. Cf. It. jnneo, piwAo, 
the some.] 1. A pin upon which anything re- 
volves, or wdiich holds two thin;^ together 
while one or both are free to move in a certain 
way. (a) III artOleru, a lung Iron bolt alsmt which thu 
chnBsiB traverstw. (5) Jliuplii of a binge, a dowel, or a plate 
with pins taking the platsi of dowels, (r) 1 n earriage-mak^ 
ing, ilie ImiH wnluh allows tho forward nxlu to rtsvolve un- 
der thu iKsly of thu wamiii. M) In rhip-IrttUdiiiii, that {lart 
of thu hhiguof thu nidder wliich uonsiHtHof a vertical pin 
dcslgncal hi roceivu the ring of thu other (lart. It Is gen- 
erally sut In thu sturn-poat witli thu pin erect, but in small 
iNWts the pintle Is often uttachuil to the rudder, In which 
case tho pin projects dowiiwanl, entering the ring from 
above. 

2. The penis. [Old and prov. Eng.] 
pintle-kook (pin ^tl-hfik), n. in arHUery, a stout 
projecting bar of iron, bent upward at a right 
angle, and bolted to the rear of the liniber-axlo. 
Tt surves to engage the lunuttu-rlng on the end of tho 
trull of the gnn-cniTiuge, and attach the latter to tliu Um- 
ber for transportation. 

pinto (piu^to), a, and n. [Bp., painted, < L. 
pictua, paintcul: see tmint."] l. a. Piebald. 
(Wostem U. H.] ' 

It Is often a question whether thu pinto, nr iialnted pony 
of T'uxas, Is thu ruault of a pinto uin^estry, or of a general 
coupling of horses of all colors. 

The Century, XXXVIL 884. 

n. n. A piebald animal ; specifically, the cal- 
ico or painted pony of Texas, 
pin-tongs (pin'tdngz), n. aing. and pi. A form 
of pliers which are closed by a ring sliding on 
ilie handle's ; sliding-tongs. 

For cutting Uie facets, they arc hold in amall hand-vises 
or pin-tongM. Byrne, Artisairs Handbook, p. 76. 

pin-tool (pin'tfil), n. In trofnUworking, a tubu- 
lar cutter or punch for trimming t4> shape 
sash-, door-, and other pins of soft wood, for 
which the stuff is got out in the square. Hard- 
wood pins are turned. E. H. Knight, 
pint-pot (pint' pot), n. 1 . A pot made to contain 
a pint, especially a pewter not for beer. — 2. A 
person who is addicted to tne use of beer, or a 
seller of beer. [Rare.] 

1*eaoe^ good sfnfiNK; peaces miod tickle-braln. 

g)5oJr.,l Hen. TV., IL 4. 488. 

pint-Stonp (pin t'stoup), n. A vessel made to hold 
a pint,.pro^rly one made to hold a Bcotch pint, 
which is much larger than the English. Bee pint. 

Ue'll bae them that hae the least ptnt-aUn^^^^ 

PinilB (pX'nns), N. [NL. (Toumefort, 1700), < L. 
p»9iiis, pine: see puifl.] 1. A genus of coidf- 
erouB trees of the tribe AhietincaB, known by the 
staminate fiowers in numerous short yellowish 
catkins, and the two forms of leaves, the pri- 
mary small and S(%ale-like, the secondary long 
and conspicuous and in clusters of from one to 
five each, enveloped at the base by a dry sheath, 



TbiNiMdmirtTO 
north t«ap^~ 

me troploi 


PlttOI 

w»70^>>«U %wM rty <U*tll MHadtto i»ii^t 
Bttta Nipm wltli ft VC17 few Mrtendlnf within 
iu eutem Adft r " - * ^ 
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__ and Central Amerioe. Th«y 

luti Cdl or eomeUmee low ermraeni bmring o^d or oh- 
lone oonM of oloi^ ImbrIrAted woody toalei^ with thin or 
th&ened nDetEreiy loalo bean two wliij^ aeedft the 
Mnhrro with from three to ten leed-leftroa aet in a oirde. 
fflae cut under eoiyUdtm,) The acalea remain tightly aet 

fMPflllMf Inn fill mmfiirlfv mnA 


plements, to clear the way 
S the roads, dig intrench- 


In P, adtflif, the piAon^ 6 Inohoa in the well-known oonee 
he white pine, P. StmUnu, and reach IS inches or more 


of the white pine, P. Sirobut, ana reaen is inohes or more 
ill P. lambertiaw^ the augarptne. The United States ia 
nartioularly rich in pines, being the home of half the 
knciwn MB^ea. For species and uaea see pfnei. See 'cnta 
nntler amn, AMtHnem, cotifMtm, and paUen, 

2. d.] Bame as pineal bodjf (which see, under 

pineal). 

pm-TiBO (pin Ms), n. 1. A hand-vise used by 


pin-TiBO 

elovk-nuikors for grasping Biuati lu-uun lum 
pins. E. H. Knight. — 2. A small vise used by 
professional and amateur ily-makers to hold a 
hook while attaching and constructbig a fly 
uiion it. Norris. 


{dnwlieel (pin'hwel), n. 1. A contrate wheel 
in which the cogs are pins set into the disk. 
— 2. In tanning, a stout circular box contain- 
ing warm water or water and melted tallow, 
ill which hides an^ rolled about over strong 
wooden pins fastened to the inner circumfer- 
ence of the box. llaritef^s Mag,, LXX. 275.— 

3. A kind of firework, consisting of a long |)a- 
pcr case filled with a combustiblt) composition 
and woiin4 spirally about a disk of pasteboard 
or wood. When it is supported vertically on 
a }>ivoty and ignited, it revolves rapidly, form- 
ing a wlioel of fire. 

pinwheel (piu'hwoll, t. Tn tanning, to sub- 
ject to Uie action of the pinwheel. 
pin-wil^ (pin 'wing), n. A penguin. Enege. 
in. 7:v4. 

pin-winged (piu'wingd), a. Having a short at- 
feniiati^ falcate first primary. The pin- winged 
doves are pigeons of the genus JEctmapiUa or 
fJnggpiila, as E. alhifrons of 'Pexas and Mexico, 
pinwork (pin'w^rk), n. lu neiMlle-polut lace, 
small and fine raised xiarts of a design, 
pinwork (pin'w^rk), v. t,; prot. and pp. 
trorked or piniDroughi, ppr. pinworkiug. fn Jwix- 
sphming, to work (Hax-yam ) on a pin of wood in 
a manner to increase its suppleness, when mak- 
ing the yarn up into bundles for packing, thw. 
oral hanks are operated ii]M)n at a time Vy passing them 
over a stout arm fixed to a Hultahle support. A stout pin 
Is Uieii passed tlirougii them, and with this tiio ojiorator 
jerks anu twiste the banka till 1111.7 are as supple us dosirod, 
* ■ g liuiid* ’ 


and 

of obstructions, raj 
ments, etc. 

A thousand horse and foot, a thousand pionmn. 

If we get under groand« to fetch ne out sgaln. 

And every one an axe to out tlie woods down. 

FleMter, lil^m, IIL 4. 

He |the Rnmlaiil useth no Foot bntsuoli as are iHtmren 
or Unniiera of both which sort SOOQO. 

Mittm, Hist. Moscorlu. 

2. One who or that which goes befort^ and opens 
and leails or prepares the way for others com- 
ing after; Hi)ecifU^aIly, a first or early explorer 
or experimenter in any department of human 
enterprise. 

The colonies and setUmnents . . . ixioupled with taming 
the wild earth, and |H<rfonning the fiinutluus of pitmeem of 
olvilisatlon. 

^rO. C. Ltwig, AuUiorlty in Matters pf Opinion, iU. 

|(/afAam.) 

Snow-drifU stretuh by the roadsldo, and one by one tlie 
pi/num at the vast pine-woods of Uio Interior appear. 

J. A. Synumd*, Italy and Ureece, p. 81. 

pioneer (pi-<>-n6r'), v. [< pionetr, ».] 1. trann. 
To go befoni and open (a way); lead or pwpare 
the way to or for. 

I fonnd that miners liad vytneered the way some distanco 
down tlie river In seanth of gtdd. Thn Century , X X.X. 7.*}9. 
It ia true that in the earliest days of the sottlonient the 

ley were of a more 
wn 


npa 

2. Having faith in and reverence for the Su- 
premo Bciiig; actiuited by faith in and rover- 
01106 for (lod; goiily; devout: said of persons. 

Hero you stand, 

Adon^ and worship, when yon know it not ; 
iVovM beyond the rntentloh of your thought; 
Devout alkivc (he meaning of your will. 

H orcfsNVirfA, Kxciiralon, iv. 

8. Dictiiicii by rovoroiico for God; proceed- 
ing from piety: said of things: a», pious awe; 
pious sorvicoH ; pious somiw. 

.1 have . . . paid 

Mont ttiiw debts to heaven than In all 
'Ilie fore-eml of my time. 

Shak., rymlMiIlne, IU. 8. 72. 
Sleknem Itself is nppaytMl with religion and holy 
thoiightM, with jnmtM reHoiuliitiis and neiiiteiiilal prayera. 

. Jrr. 7’n//h>r, » oiks (ed. laVi), I. QOl. 

4. Practised under the pndetisc of religion or 
for a good end: as, pious fraiids. 

with devotion’s visage 
And MCf/ff art ion, we do sugar o'er 
le devil hiiiiself. 


Shnk., Hamlet, 111. 1. 48. 
Bsm. 2. Rellgloiis, holy, rlghteoui^ 


itst days 

diggers who found their way lo Kimherlo; 
orderly and law-abiding elans t 
gold-mines of ('alifonila and AiiHtralla. 


orderly and law-abiding elans than thimo who ptomierrri the 
la and AiiHtralla. 

Fnrtnhfhay Pee., N. 8., XLIIl. 877. 
n. intrans. To act as pioneer ; clear the way ; 
remove ol>8tructiiuiH. QuarUrlg Ecv. 
pionaering (pf-o-ner'iug), p. a. PertiHiniug to 
pioneers; serving to pioneer: as, a pioiwering 
expedition. 

pionert, n. An obsolete form of pioneer. 
rioniaB (pi-d'ui-as), n. See Pioiius. 

PionidJB (p!-on'i-de), n. pi, [NL., < Pionus + 
A family of ptinofs, named from tlu^ 
genus Pionitis or Pionus. it is characterised by a 
short broad tall half as long ns the wings, a short grmived 
and tonUied hill with an extensive iiakiMl cere, and color- 
ation ohletly green. There are Howard of 80 B|)Oclot^ 
most of which are Amerlonn, the otfiiaw lieliig African, 
pionlngt (pi'o-ning), n. |< mou(vr) + -inf/^.] 
The working of pioneers; miliiary works raised 
by pioneers. 

WItli paitiefull ptfoniuffn 
From sea to sea he henpt a iiitghiy mound 

Ppeusrr, F. Q.. II. x. ftt. 

PioilllB (pi'o-niis), w. [NL. (Wagler, 18J10), < 
Ur. 7ri4jv, fai..] An extensive genus of iiarrots 

■ Y .YYii . I u.i « - V , - 1 - of the family (or a family 

Ji*” He as plmiud while tliey beirm^iiiiidl^. containing such species as P. menstruus and P. 

xeniU. of fira»il. j\ Iho, inoro corrootly, 

, n. An obsolete or tl ialecl al form of pi*ony, 
R (iii-of'i-ljl), w. (NL. (Fallon, 1810),’ < 
UrT niuv, fat, + fjfiAeiv, love.] A genus of dip- 
terous insects of the family Mnsridte. or giving 
name to a family PUrphilUitB, siieciesof whicli in- 
habit cheese ; the cheosc-fiies. Tlio larva of the cos- 
mopolltaii P, ekeei, the oominmi cliceso-hop|)er,‘]lvos on 


llic i 

Pious uses. Beeusr. -. 
aalnUy. See rHiyinn. 
piouiuy (pi'iis-li), adr. In a pious iiuiiiiicr; 
devoutly; os an act of piety; diilifnlly. 

Encompass’d and In great danger, he was valiantly and 
ptouMy rescu'd by his Son Titus. MilUm. Hist. Rrig., II. 

pioUB-minded (pi'ns-min^ded), a. Of a pious 
disposition. 

nin* (pip), w. [Kiirly moil. E. also pipe, pvpv, < 

.Vj 




=r MD. pippv, pipse, 
= <>11(1. i 


pipp, pipps = < THG. phipli::, 
plipfis, MITG, phippjess, (1. (olm.) pfips. pjipps, 
Mild. - ‘ * ' ■ 


pippus::, 
LG.) = Hw. pipp = 


ns, G. pips, pipps (afti*r 
^an. pip = F. pe/tir = JV. 


or nematoid, Oxyuris rcrmicularis, infesting the 
n^ctiim, especially of children. Hee Ascaridse, 
and cut under Ojpyuris. 
pinx. The usual abbreviation of piuxit, 
pinxit (pingk'sit), r. [L., (he) painted (this), 
ad iiers. pert. ind. of pingere, paint: see pntuf.J 
A word ocoiirring as a part of a marginal note, 
nil a picture, noting who painted it: as, U11- 


bciis pinjpit, * Uiibens jialntcd (this).* Abbre- 
viated 2 »nx, and jtxi. 

Pinxter, n. Bee Pinkster. 
pinxter-flower, n. Bee innkster^iwcr. 
piny^ (pl'ni), a. (Also piney; < pine^ + -«1.] 
I'ertairiing to, of the nature of, consisting of, or 
covered with pines. 

Between the pinny sidea 
Of this long glen. Tennyson, (Enone. 

Wo passed the bealitlful falls of the Tind Elv, drove for 
more Qian twenty miles over wild piny hills, and then de- 
Kceiidufl to Kongslierg. 

B, Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 807. 
The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
FTum the green sleetiles of the piney wood. 

tsotUlfeilow, Birds m KllllngworUu 
Piny railn, the product also called tnny vamieh, Indian 
(Hoinetimea Manua) and liquid eopat. and whUe dauimar- 
resin. 8eo darniHar-rerin.-^ P iny tailOW, a concrete fatty 
substance resembling wax, obtained by liolling with water 
the fruit of the Koteria imlieo, a tree (mtiiiiion upon the 
Malaliar ciaMt It partakes of tlio nature at steanne, and 
foniis excellent candles. Alsu called Malabar taltnw. 


<4 all of which are small blsck glistening flies, lliree are 
liommon to North America and Europe. Bee cut under 

(p!-«-(ll'i-de), n. nl. [Nli. (Mae- 
quart, 18:i5), < 'Piophita + -/f/fl?.] A family of 
aculyptrato dipterous iiiseidH, typified by the 


piny"^ (jd'ni), It.'; pl.ptmetf (-uiz). A dialectal 
form ot peony, 

pioneL ». A Middle English form of mony. 
pionadt, a. a word variously explained as 
meaning * overgrown with marsh-marigolds,’ or 
simply ‘dug,’ Aldis Wright. 

Thy hanki with pAmed and twilled brima 

JSIhak., Tempest, Iv. 1. 64. 

plOIlBBT (pl-q-nSr'), n. [Formerly also pianer, 
< E. pionnier, OP\ peonier, a foot- 
•wdjer, sapper, or miner. < peon, pion, a foot- 
floldier: see pcoa.] 1. Milit., one of a party 
or company of foot-soldiers who march before 
or with an amy, and are furnished with dig- 


genus PiophiUi, having the auxiliary vein of the 
wings coaiesceiit throughout with the first lon- 
gitudinal vein. Beveral genera belong to this 
family, and four of them are represented in 
North America. 

piOBOOpe (pro-skoi)), If. [< Gr. irtwe, fat, + 
omireiv, view.] A kind of lactoscopo invented 
by Hoeren. it consists of a black Tuloanlxod rubber 
disk having a central circular recess for holding the milk 
to to) tested. Upon this is fitted a glass cover painted 
with six sectors of color, ranging from white-giw to deep 
bluish-giw, around a cuntrai unpointed spot The color 
of tlie mflk as seen tlinmgh.the impalnled spot in the 
center of the cover Is oouipared wllfi the colors of the 
seotora, and the quality of the milk Is ustlmatwl from the 
color of the soctor which most nearly corruspoiids to tliat 
of the sample. 

plot (pi'fit), 11 . Bee piet. 
a. depleted. 


pejAda = Si». jupitups Pg. pividr, peride = It, 
pipita, < MIj. pifHta, jdvita (after Rom.), < L. 
pihttia, jihlogm, rhcuim, slime, also the pip; 
])rob., with loss of orig. 8-, < sjawre, yp.sjwtus, 
HjU'w; SCO sjrtp.'] A ihsoase of fowls, cMUisist- 
iiig in a secretion of thick mnciis in tlie mouth 
and throat, often accompanied by the formation 
of a shcath-liko scale on tlu' end of the longue : 
not to be confused with conker or rosp. 

(Tioosc thou another (frieiitl [of somewhat toiiglier frame, 
and that will not die of tlii! jnp like a young chicken. 

Muiiastory, lx. 

A (liotisaiid $dp» eat up yuiir iqiiirrow hawk I 

Tenuymu, (leraint 

pip'** (pii»). w, [Bliort for pippin ^ .] 1 , The kernel 
or seoa of fruit, as of an H|>plo or an orange.— 
2. One of the spots on dice or on playing-canls: 
thus, tlio ace has one ;>»p; the ten, tmi piiut, 
—3. One of the rhomboid-shaped spaces into 
which the siirfiiee of a pineapple is divided. — 
4. A triule-naiiie userl by mauiiracdiirei's and 
dealers in artificJal fiowors for an imita.tiou of 
the central part of a flower which Incurs the 
seeds or fruit. 

pip*’* (P*P)» *’• lx ; P*‘^^L and pp. pipped, iipr. ;h;>- 

•pW [vp^P***, «•! To black ball. [Blang.] 

If Itucklo were pifqied. they would flo the same to every 
clergyman. A, //. llulh, Buckle, 1. 252. (^Kneye. DieC) 

piP’* (P*I»)» [-A- var. of pipt^, petqA, in like 

seiJRO.] 1 , intrans. To peep, pii»o, or «hiri», as 
a chick or young bird. 

It is no uiifrecpiotil tiling to hear the chick pip and cry 
in tlio ugg before the sliell Iw broken. BnyU. 

n. trans. To crack or chip a holo tlirough 
(the shell): said of a chick in the egg. 

Wpa (pi'pll)i n. [N]j. (Laiii’enti).J A genus 
of figloMsaV tailless amjihibiaiis, typical ot the 
family THpUlte. 1*. anaricana or snrinawensis, 
the Hiiriiiaiu toad, is the only sperdes. ita color 
is hrownish-uHvo hImivo and wliillsli liulow. It is some* 



. jdttance, etc,] 1. Having or ex- 
hibiting due respect and affection for paints or 
others to whom respect and affection are duo; 
also, pertaining to or consisting in the duties of 
respiect and affection toward parents or others. 



tlumavaiwral 
ton* 


Bo one Thing nresenres and improves Beliglon more 
lU^ olgh, fiout Biteem of the ohtefest Mlnls- 


ffvwM, iMtora, 11. 10. 


Surinam Tuail (/*//« amfricafia), female. 


times 7 Inches long, ami has a |a)cullariy hidenns astieot. 

iriy Interesting on account of its mode of 


It Is particularly 1 
roaring its young. 


_ Ling 

After the female has laid the < 


np» 

the male placee them upon her beck, famindetee them, 
end then prernwH tlieni Into uollulea, which et tbet period 
open for their reception, end aftorwerd doee over them. 
Ill theeu cnltiilee on the inother'a beck the ‘om ere 
hetclieil Mill the yoniifc iwaa their tadpole lUte^ for they 
do not leave their dfitiiieile till thetar lege ere fonneo. 
A^imwlaHyluH 1h a eynoiiyni. Hee A^nma. 
npa (pi'ijo), n. pL [NL., pL of IHmA Bame 
as VipUlw. mhudi, IKIK. 
idpage (pi'lMij), w. + •age,’] Convoy- 

aiico or diHlribiition by f)ipf?R, an of wator^ gan, 
potrolouiii, 

The quegtloii of jdpayn Ih one of Immoijee Importanoo. 

Sci. Amer. Supp., p. b7<i6. 

A piililir niithorliy which, In denlliiR wlUi the qiies- 
tioiiM of coiiHtiint Hiipply, prcwiire, and pipoffe, ehuiiiil ho 
IxMiiid have regunl not only to the (Minvenlence of cue- 
101001 * 8 , hut ulHo to the reciulruinetitH for the extinction of 
fire. JKhcffnarr, LXVIl. 84». 

pipal (pt/pal), n, Bamo as jHpul-trce. 

For the dlMiaivery of theft they lue an ordeal of Are, the 
fierHon aeeiiHiKl oarryiiiR a piece of red-hot iron afewp^ea 
with iioUilnR hetweeii It and the akin but a few jdpal 
lonvea. . Athfiiuewn, No. 3202, p. 31&. 

pipe^ (pip)»t’.; pr«t. ftial i>i», pipfidf ppr. piping. 
[Alrto, in tbo orig. Heimo ‘cbiiy/ peep (foririerly 
also hjicIUmI pivp) and < MK. pijHfn, itypt'n, 
ss pijprn r= MIjU. pipeUf JiCl, pupcfit jHpen 
ssMIiG. plitjhi^ pjyen^ix. pjeifen, pUpeUf pijHin 
= Sw. pipa = I>Hii. pthf, pipes 
aH birdH, < OK. pipvr^ also peintr, P. piper, pi- 
pivr, pipis piMip, or cdiiris aH iiinlH or ur frogH, 
< 1^. pipin', pipiftrr, pipnre (Mh. pipulare) 
=r (ir. niirt^tiv, (diirp; nnihiiivo of l.bo Hound of 
cdiiriiing. In lalor uhoh ilio vorb m from 
noun. Cf. l,intrans. 1, Toidiirp, 

wliiHtiUs warbles or Hbig, hh a bird. 

It waa Aiitiinm, mid liiceaaaiit 
JHped the qiiaila from Hlnw^ka and aheavea. 

Ijtmgfdlnw, reRnHiia In 1 * 011101 . 

2. To Houiid Hbrilly, as wind. 

Ilia hlR iiinnly voice, 

TiirnliiR airalii t4iward chlldlali trchle, jnpeii 

And whiHtlea In Ida amind. 

Shak., Aa you Like It, II. 7. 1<I2. 
Well ftifunl tlie wind, and, um It awept 
den thnm 
WiUUim 

8. To cry; woop; HotnoUmoH witli up: an, ilio 
ohi1dn*n piped up at tbiH. — 4. To Jibijr on a 
pipfS lifts llidts tip itny nituilar iiiMlriimbnt of 
muMic. 

l*hi* yotiRcr aorte come jtyphm on n]mce, 

111 wldatlea iiiiute of hue etitlcItiR wimnI. 

Gamiiftite, Bteele Uliui (wl. AroerX Rpll., p. 82. 

He pip'd, I HUiiR : and, when lie aiiiiR, I jnprd, 

iSIfurnarr, t^dlii (lout, 1. 7(1. 

We have jdjMfd unto you, and ye liuve nut danced. 

Mat, xl. 17. 
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6. To fumirii with or make into piping, m in 
dreasmaking or npholatezy: as, to pipe a boN 
dor.— 7. In hydraul, mining, to diroct a stream 
of water upon, as a bank of gravel, from the 
hydraulic pipe.— To pipe one's eye, to weep; ciy. 
INoaUcal aUng.! 

Tlien reading on his liaooo-boix, 

He heav'd a bittasigh. 

And then began to we hia plpe^ 

And then to pipe me nfe. 

Hood, ^thleas Bally Brown. 

If e waa very frail and tearful : for betiur awsrs that a 
ahepherd'a tnfaalon waa to pipe to his floeka and that a 
Ijoatawaitra nilaaion was to pipe all bands, ... so he had 
got It Into hla head that his own neooUar mission was to 
pi^ hit eye ; which he did perpetually. 

JHekent, Martin Chnsdewlt^ nxlt. 


Hot 


The garden tiirougli,' no awoet thing slept 

1 horrit, Earthly I’unuUac, II. 124. 


And step liy atop they followeii dancing. 

rietf Piper, vll. 


Tliu I 
And f 


From street to street he idjiMi advancing, 
followeii dnnclni 
Hmwniny, Pleit 

6. To make a Hbrill iioIho, an booH, in the hive 
before Rwarmiiig. TO pipe In an ivy-leal Hcet'cf/- 
leaA 

H, Irattfi. 1. To utter or mult, au iiotoH, in a 
Hbrill or jiipiiig voice. 

A rohlii . . . waa iHiaklng lilniaolf in the aunahliie, and 
piping a few i|ueniloiiH noteH. 

Irving, Hketch-BiKik, p. 2M. 
And. while the winmI thriiah piitet Ida cvoiilng lay, 

(live me one lonely hour hyiiiii the setting day. 

Jiryatd, A W'nlk at .SiiiiBi*t 

When the aiimmur daya ore bright and long, 

And the little hirdapipc a merry wmg. 

JL iL StMHldard, Ibiiler the Trees. 

2. To play; produce on n pipe or Himilar mu- 
Hicul iiiHt.niinont. 

Things without life giving Bound, whether pipe or horn, 
except they give a distinction in the aouiida, how ahalllt 
lie known wlint la pitted nr ImniuflY 1 Cor. xiv. 7. 

'*Pll>er. piftfl that aong again." 

Si 1 1 ptiwi : he wept to hear. 

VriHimn Make, Songs of Iiinooonoe, Int. 

Pipinti n ditty aod for Blon'a fat«. 

M. Arnold, Thy rail. 

8. Xaut,, to call by meaim of the boatswain’s 
pipe or wliist Ic : iih, to pi)ui the crew to grog or 
to prayerH. 

The men are^ gimerally In long before they are piped 
down. Marryat. 

4. To provide or supply with pipes. 

This well was pip*d Aod iiaoil for a while; but, not yield- 
ing enough water for cHMilfng purptiacs, was dosed. 

Sei. Amer.f N. fk, LX. 88. 

6. To convey by pipe, as water, gas, oil, etc. 

* Wherever the water luim^ from, It is usually conveyed 
Into a tank or a reservoir, and then pipetl or ditched about 
over the farm wherever needed. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXXVI. 865. 
Natural gas will \m piped to ci Acngo. 

New Yoiif Trihum, inlp 8, 19H. 


ing Into the lower part of the i 


leave their stailona—TCplM or pipe Off, In lAinwf* atony, 
to watch (a house or person) olcNmy, In order to obtain In- 
formation whIrJi may bo of use In carrying out a criminal 

S lMl. 

pel (pip), w. [< M¥a. jHpe, pmw, < A^.pipe, 
”a piiKi, = OFrioH. an D. pihf ss MIX}, tnjte, 
\A pipe = OHO. nitfa, pl^e, pfife, 

(}. pfvifn = loci, ss Bw.pjpa os JJan.pibe 
=r K. pipe = Bp. Pg. pirn ae It. jdpa, jtiva, a 
pipe, < ML. pipa, a^pe (in various uses); from 
the verb in the orig. sense ‘chirp,’ ‘peep,’ us a 
bird : sec pijut^ lator iihoh the 

verb is from the noun, while again some later 
11 HCK of the noun aro from modem deflected 
uses of the verb. Of. doublet ^/c.] 1 . A simple 
liibiiliir musical instrumont, usually of wotul. 
The iyidcal form la donbOesa tliat of a flageoiot ur whistle, 
or perfiupa that of an ohoo. The term la ih> longer tech- 
nically applleil to any particular iiiatrumoiii (though It 
survives in lmgf>i|N!, Furaptoet, otc.X except In connection 
with Uic pIpu-orgMi. Roe def. 2. 

I up they gall their meiy mmsf to tmsse, 

1 nil their goodly heardes did gather rownd. 

^^pffMsr, F. Q., III. X. 46. 
Tlicy are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what atop she plcaaes. 

Shak., Hamlet, ill. 2. 75. 
Neythor Hat I to dance after tbeir pfyie which ascribe a 
iniialcnll liamiotilo to the heanena. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. la 
These faiitlo trifleal be the pipet Uiat haao-born minds 
dance after. Quarlet, Emblema, U. 8. 

A Rhepherd now along the Plain he roves, 

And with his jolly delights the Orovea. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 

2. One of the tubes of metal or of wood from' 
which the tones of an organ are prodneed ; an 
orgnii-]iipe. Such pipes aro either fine- or reed-pipes. 
Ilie tone la prudiioedf In flue-pl|KNi by the fiuctuatlona of 
a cmniwct fociiaed stream of air Impinging upon a sharp 
e<lgt> nr H]i, and in reed-pipes by the vibration of a metiu 
tongue hung Jii a stream of av. Metal pipes of eltlier 
class nni usually circular in section, while wooden pipes 
are iiHually fM|uaro or trtangnUur. (a) Flue pipes conalat 
of a ff(Miy and a/wd, the diviiion between whfeli la marked 
by an i)|H*iilng on one aide of the pipe, calloi] the mtmfh. 
The upirar and lower ec^gea of the immth aro called line, 
and it« aidoa are often shielded liy eorx. Hppoalte tlie 
lower lip a horliontal shelf, called the tonyuoya or languid, 
is InaeruNl so as nearly to aoparate the pipe Into two dla- 
tlnct eavltlea. Between this shelf and the lower lip is a 
narrow slit called the /Me or wind-way, through which 
the stream <if nir ta directed against the upper lip. ’Hie 
iliiallty of the tone depends upon the genenu shape of the 
pipe, and espeolally upon a delicate adjuatment of the 
iangii * * - 


or may he closed with a plug; an open pipe gives a tone 
an wtnve higher than a slopped pipe of the amne length. 
Timing la effected by altering the effective length of the 
alr-coliimii in various wajn : and the adjnatalile metal flaps 
or toiiguoa placed at the top of the dIjm for this purpose 
are calletl hmere. The lower end of the plM la open for 
the mlniissfon of air from the wind-cheat (o> Keed-ptpea 
consist of n tube or body and a .mauU^deoe, the only com- 
luunicHtion lietween wniob is through a abort metallic 
tube called the thallol, or reed prefer, llie (»hloiig opm- 


t la covered or filled 


by a thill, elaatlo piece of hraaa oidled the tonyiw, or aume< 
timea the reetl. When the tongue covers the opening, tlie 
rceil la ririKny; when it merely fills the opening, the reed 
la free. The quality and power of the tone depend largely 

a sm the material and shape of the body, which serves 
most exclusively as a resoDanoe-cliaaber. The pitch of 
the tone depends upon the vibrating length of the tongue. 
Tuning Is effected by adjusting a wire spring of peculiar 
shape so aa to lengthen or shorten the pint of the tongue 
loft free to vibrate : thia spring to ealled the tonfny-iriiv. 
Ill the organ, pipes of the same variety ve arranged in 
■Ota eallml elope or reyiitom. oontaiiiing at least one phM 
for each key of the keyboard. (BeeMvaud orpaai.) The 
breadth Mid Mmority of a pipe's tone aremndh influenced 
by Its seoto— that to, 1^ Me general ratio between its 
width or diameter and Ita length; brond, bulky pipes giv- 
ing broad, dtopaaon-llke tonea, and naivow pipes giring 
thin. Incisive tones. The proportions between the several 
dimensiona of the different kinds of pipee are regnlated 
tormnli 


opan alopof the pedal ona: sodh apIpttouiiMlIyoC 
wood, awl to about 16 or ntoet long, fbe msUest pipe 
totheUgbsatonebelouging toooeef the mlxtuftHStopm 
and tansiiaiUyBiiudler than a common lead-peneU. PIpce 
are made either of wood or of metaL T)ie metal moat In 
use for this purpose Is osUed WpauMtaf or otpaiMiMtal, 
and Is an alloy of tin and lead. Pure tin, ibio, and lead 
have also been used, and a great varlets of their sDoys. 
When a pipe to sounded, it tssald tospsaJE. When It fuls 
to S|^|W properly, or speaks when not wanted, it to said 

8. Any hollow or tubular thing or part: as, 
the pipe of a key.— 4. A tube or metal, wood, 
or earthenware sorvitig for various uses, as in 
the conveyance of waler^ gas, steam, or smoke : 
as. a gas-pt/^o; a stove-pipe. — 5. A large round 
cell in a bee-hive, used by the aueen-bee. JfalU- 
6. A tube of clay or other material with 
a bowl at one end, used for smoking tobacco, 
opium, or other narcotic or medicinal substance. 
Bee chibouk. Hooka, hubble-bubble, narghUe. 

The pipe, with solemn Interposing puff. 

Makes half a aentence at a time enough. 

Cowper, Conversation, L 246. 
The genial stoicism which, when life flouts ns, and saya 
“Put that In your jN^po snd smoke It I " can puff away with 
aa ainoere a ratoh aa If It were tolmoco of Mount Lebanon 
In a naighileh of Oamaaoni. 

Lowell, Cambridge Thirty Yean Ago. 

7. A pipeful; a qiiantity of tobacco suffioient 
to All the bowl of a pipe. 

Hlr, 1 am for onepfpe of tobacco; and I perceive youra 
to very good by the smell. 

Colton, in Walton's Angler, 11. 2S6. 
Rlr Jeoffrey, to show his good-will towards mo; gave me 
a pipe of his own tobacco. Steele, I'atler, No. 182. 

8. A wine-moasuro, usiuilly cfontaiiiiiig about 

10. 'i imperial gallons, or 120 wine-gallons. Two 
pipes, or 210 liiipcrial gslloiii^ make a tun. But in praotice 
the slsc of the p||>e varies according to tlie kind of wine it 
cmntalna. Thua, a pipe of port contains iicariy 188 wine- 
galloiis; of aherry, IM); of Mailcira, 110; and of Lisbon, 
14a Sometimes confounded with butt (which seeX 

The pint you brought me was the best 
That over came from p^. 

Tennyeon, Will Watcrjiroof. 

9. Same as pipe-roll. — 10. The chief air-pas- 
sage in breatiimg and speaking; the windpipe: 
as, to clear one’s pipe. [CoHoq.] 

Prinko of this llooure wol cure up dene 
The pCjpM Mid the gomes, as Is sure 
This Marolsl expert upon this cure, 

PaUadiuM, Husbondiie (E. K. T. fluX P> ^ 
I diould have quite defeated your oration, 

And sUt that fine rhetorical japs of yours. 

B. Jonmni, Catiline, v. 4. 

11. The sound of the voice; the voice; also, 
a whistle or call of a bird. 

There are who do yet runimnbur him at that period — 
his pipe clear and liamiunlous. Lofinb, Old Actors. 

Rad and strange as In dark anmmer dawns 
The earliest pipe til half-awaken'd birds 
To dying ears. Tennytm, Prinoess, Iv. 

12. Naut., tbe whistle used by the boatswain 
and his mates to call or pipe the men to their 
various duties ; also, the sounding of this instni- 
inent. — 18. pi. The bagpipe. [Oolloq.] — 14t. 
A spool, as of thread ; a roll or quill on which 
embroidery-silk was wound. 

I prey yow do l^en forme ij. pypyetit gold (gold thread 
on pipes or rolls for embroidery J. Pueton Lettere, I. 80. 

16. A dingle or small ravine thrown out from 
a larger one, Halliwcll. [Local, Kng.] — 16. 
In mtuittg, an occurrence of ore in an elongated 
cylindrical or pipe-liko mass, such as is char- 
acteristic of the so-called pipe-vein. Beeptpe- 
rfiH.— 17. One of the curved flutiiigs of a frill 
or nifT; also, a pin used for piping or fluting. 
—18. In hair-dresRing, a cylinder of clay us^ 
for curling the peruke. — 19. In a steam-engine. 
Bee inductUmpipe. — 20. In metal., a funnel- 
shaped cavity at the t<m of an ingot of steel, 
caused by tbe escape of occluded gas (largely 
Iwdrogen) during the cooling of the metal. 
Tula happens ohiefly with steel of hard temper. The 
formaUou of pipea of tills kind to teohnloally known as 


1»y somewhat Intricate mathematical f&tmiilm. The num- 
ber of pipea In an organ to ap proitos ately equal to the 
product of the number of keys in the kayooaraa and the 
number of stops. The organ at Walngartan to aald atone 
* time to have contained 6;666 pipea. The largaot ptaie in ^ 
anorgantothedaepertonebeloagliwto ald-orWeat ^ 


the manufacture of black-ash or ball- 
soda (impure sodium carbonate) by the so- 
called Le Blanc ball-fumace process, one of 
very numerous hollow eharactcristio Jets of 
flame which shoot out from the massed mix- 
ture of chalk, mall coal, and sodium sulphate 

of th^ subsidence St^which^ndioates t^^co^ 
pletion of the calcination. These Jets are also 
called eandlM.— 22. The puffin or sea-parrot, 
Fraiereuia aretiea. [Cornwall, Eng.l^Btow-off 

steam free from water from a boiler. Boa Me a m ho a < 
er.— MiflilliaiPi Bi|^ Bee Dutokuuni's-jp^— Bta 



mSSSS IniiEra^t, naMta/^ >gwS !ij^ 

MiMof tabetoCoin0,wood,inetil,crftonik oloMdatthe 
tone flliiff p^wad by b^lnjjrltli the 
hraeth acioii the iqn^r aud. It hei been need emomc 
Siihiiiroiii and eemi-cIvUlMd peo|dea In verlons parte ol 



Pan'i Pipe*. 


the world. The tonee of the f netrumoiit are often eweet 
and pleasant Early in the nineteenth oentury an effort 
waa made in Rnylaiid to form ooinpanlea of playere upon 
Fui*B piitea^ Yarious eliea fur itiiieraiit pmor 
M»callc' 


2. -To hit tlM pipe. SeoMfi. 
pipe*<Hi An obsoltite form of 

An obBolote form otpip^. 
pipe-bender (pip'ben^ddr), n. l. A maehino 
for bending sheet-iron stoye-pipe in the opera- 
tion of making elbows.— 2. A flexible man- 
drel formed of a strong, olpsely wound steel 
helix, which is inserted in a soft metal pijte in 
Older that it may be bent without distortion. 
U. Knight. 

pipe-bOZ (idp'boks), n. In a vehielo, the box 
of a hub or nave whieli receives the ann or 
spindle of the axle. JC. H. Knight. 
pipe-case (plp'k&s), n, (a) A case or box lined 
with soft material 1«o protect a valuable pipe 
when not in use. (h) A similar cover for tne 
bowl of a pipe to protect it from the fingers 
when in use, as when a moersohaum is being 
carefully colored, to keep the fingers from 
touching the bowl. 

‘pipe-clamp (plp'klamp), n. A vise or holder 
for a pipe; a pipe-vise. K. H. Knight. 
pipe-cla^ (pip'kla), n. A white clay suitable 
tor making pipes, and also used for whitening 
loatherwork, especially by soldiers, 
pipe-clay (idp'kla), n. t. 1. To whiten with 
pipe-clay. 

Fellows were singing is thsyjpCpe-stoyni belts or bur- 
nished Bword-scsbbanis. 

dreh. Fwrbe», SouYenirs of some Continents, p. 36. 
Hence— 2. To blot out or wipe off; square or 
settle: said of accounts. [Slang.] 

You . . . would not understand allusions to their [the 
midshlpmeii'Bjp^M-dayiny their weekly aoconnts. 

Dtobnw, Bleak House, xyII. 

pipe-Coaplillfl[ (plp'kup^ling), u. A joint or 
piece for unit- 
ing two pipes a ^ *? 

so as to form 
a continuous 
channel, or for 
forming a junc- 
tion between a 
pipe . and an- 

^ *** ** coiipled luul male. 

FlOXlhle ptPe* thrended ; r. a>uiilititf. fumale-threadcd at 
eonplUUL Bee euch and. If omr end of the conpltns haa a 
anting, lcft>lianded female thmd.it la aiued a right 

pipe-entter 

(pip'knt^6r),w. 

1. A tool for 
cutting iron pipes, a hook pusses under the pipe and 
■mes as a rest, while a cnttlng-chlsul or -disk is forced 
down upon the pipe, about which the implement ia ro* 

' toted until a oompf^ aeotion is effected. 

2. A nuufhino for truing the ends of pipes or 
cutting them into lengths. 

mped (pipt), a, [< + -edJ*.] Tubular or 

fistolous ; formed with or into a tube or pipe. 
—Piped k^, a kfw with a hollow barrel which fits upon 
api^Boonddnedfiithelock. Also p^ps-lcsv. ■ 
Xdpe-danoe (pip^dlms), n. A dance resembling 
the sword-dance, in which a number of clay 
tobacco-pipes are used instead of swords. 

tomotimes they do tbep^m-danm. |br this a number 
m tobsoeo-pipes, shout a doseii, are laid close together on 
dsnoer ptoees the toe of hisb^hetwoen 
the dlffer^t pipoa kee|M^ time with themusla 

Mgghme, to»donI«bonrsnd London Poor, 1. 14. 

1. In a press for molding 
.^-e pi^B, the ring-shaped die wbien 
the exterior surface of the pipe. A piece 
e ffled the opfs is snimorted In such msuner that one of 
w^drwB mto jyobudes ontwirdly Into, slid Is hold oon- 
emrksUy the pips-die. This forms sn annalar 


4606 

opening^ through which the plasito elsy is toroed by heavy 
presiure. to give It the form of a tube. The inside of the 
aoeket on the end of the pipe Is shaped by what Is called 
a louMT di$, and the ontaMe of the socket is formetl by 
s device ealled the ring, which la intenosed between the 
outside die and a flange on the lower die. 

2. A female screw or nut of hardened and tem- 
pered steel used for cutting male threads on 
ihe ends of metal pipes. The threads of the die have 
[mioves cut aoroaa them parallel with the axis on which 
the die rotates. In outtmg pipe-threads, these grooves 
affont clearance for escape of the metal oottinga, which 
would otherwise aocumulate In the threads of the die and 
mrevent a clean, uniform out. 

8. Any one of the radially arranged and simul- 
taiieouslv adjustable screw outtuig-tools which 
in some kinds of pipe die-stocks have their in- 
ner ends formed lixe chasers for cutting male 
screws. (Boo cha4ier^.) A right-hand die ia one 
that cuts a rlght-haiidod serew-thread. One which cuts a 
left-hantled thread is a left-hand die. Bee seme-fArvad. 
Also called ouMde die. 

plpe-driwar (pip'cM'vdr), n. An apparatus 
for forcing into the ground pistes for driven 
wells. 

plpe-flah (pipefish), n. One of the several lopho- 
branchiato fishes whieh have a long tubular 
snout like a 
pipe, as any 
member of 
the/Synj/iMfltf- 
(Ub or Hippo^ 
eampMse. The 
meninera of the 
latter famity are 
more ocanmonly 
ealled SM-Acrsor, 

well as the Jaws all 

fishes is SiphtmUmM or fiyngfwthua aew, oouinion 


PiporaoM 

pipemoath (pip'ineutb), H, A fish of the fain 
ily Fistulariitiaa : so called from the juiMt-like 
or tubular snout. 

pipe-monthed (pip'inQullit), n. l lavinga piped, 
fistulous, or tubular mouth, as a fish : specifical- 
ly noting fishcH of tlie families f^iutariidse and 
IkiHtrifiridH'. 

pipe-office (pip'of^is), a. An ofti(*o, abolished 
ill I8IW, in the KngUsii eoiirt of exchequer, in 
whicli the clerk of Ihe pipe iiiado out leases of 
crown lands, accounts of sheriffs, etc. 

pipe-organ (plp'nr' giui), m. T'he organ pro|»er, 
the largest of mimiciiV iiisIrnmcntH. Ht^o organ^. 
in (inp'iiv'^ii), n. A hot-blust oven in 



i*rrut Pipe lliJi v-Vi/tAtwAmn 

the piuo-ftshespntper having the body aa 
I alutidcr. One of tlu> bcai-lcnown pipe- 
InBrit- 



nnd-left coupling. If ium of Uie is 

Mimller titun the other and the coupling hi 
reduced at one end tn fit the miuller piiiei it 
a called n reiluclng-cmiplliig. 


MuMforhuaettn l*i|in-fish 

Ish waters. Hie best-known Aineiican spcoliMi is Siphtm- 
UmafUMM or SyngmdhnM peekiaruu. 
pipa-foot (pfp'ffit), ft. In orgafhhuUding, tlio 
lower part of a flua-pipo. Its lower {mint is 
called a toe. Sec titpei, 2. 
pipe-grail ( plp'grao), it. A clutching tool wh ich 
is lowered into or upon a well-pipe to lift it to 
the Burfacto. 

J^^Joint(pIp'joint),fi. A pipe-coupling. K.H. 

pfAci plp'ke). It. Same as piped keg (wliich 
see, under piped). 

pipe-layer (pip'la^f^r), n, l. A workman who 
lays flnis^, water-, or draiiiage-|)ix>eB. — 2. A po- 
iiticiu intriguer (see the quotation) ; hence, any 
schemer. [U. B.] 

Among the Olentworth papers was* a letter In which ho 
said that the men sent from l*hlladelphla wore to be eni- 
pUiyod 111 laying the pipes for ihn iiitnidaotfon of Croton 
water. The Whig leaders wore ittimedlately stigmatised 
tmpipe iayen, a term iierslstoiitly implied to them for sev- 
eral yean. ThuHow Weed, Autoblog., p. 403. 

pipe-laytog (pip'la^iug), n. 1. The act of lay- 
ing down pipes for gas, water, and other pur- 
poses.— 2. A laying of plans for the promotion 
or accomplislimeiit of some tM'beme or purpose, 
especially a political one ; scheming or intrigu- 
ing. ^e the quotation under pipe-toyer, 2. 
pipe-lao (plp/le), n. Tobacco half-smokod to 
ashes in a pipe. G. J. HaUi. 
pine-line (plp'lln), n. A conduit of iron piiie, 
ciiieflv laid under ground, through which oil is 
forced by pumping to transport it from on oil- 
region to storage-tanks at a general market or 
refinery. The method lias Inien put In operation in the 
United Btatea on a vast scitlo, aa a suhsutute for other 
moans of trsiiaportotioii, and carried out with all the re- 
finements of modem pumpliig-machlneiy, the result being 
an enormous reduotiou in the cost of tnuisportotioii and 
In the oostof petroleum products to oonsumeia. The con- 
duits are oonatruoted of lap- welded iron pines, wlthpunip- 
Ing-staUonB at intervals of varying lengtfia, aooorairig us 
the grade is ssoendiiiK or desceuding, the average being 
sbout 80 mUee. The diameters of the pipes are adapted 
to the needs of tliv various lines, 6 inones being tlie slsu 
used on most trunk-lines, and two or more pipes Iwing 
" ■ ‘ ■ Thelc 


earthenware pipeg. 


jpjposit 

oago. This and other trunk-llnea and lines leading from 
welli to pumpIng-stotJoniiL etc., maku up an aggregate ux- 
tent of many thousand mllea. The plpea are liable to ob- 
itniotlon from depoaito of parsflln and foreign matters. 
Bnoh aeonmulatlona are removed hf driving a sort of pis- 
ton (called by the woitmen a **go-devil'^ through the pipes, 
from station to station, by the pressiire of the liquid col- 
nmn behind it 

pipe-loop (plp^l0p)» ^ hameaa-mant^f,, a 
long, narrow loop for holding the end of a 
bulled strap. E. H. Knight. 
plpo-motal (plp'met^el), n. Bee organ-n^tal, 
under sigfrid. 


vmich the air piiHHcs tiiroiigli ui]»cH cxiMised to 
the heat of tlic I'lirnacc. A'. //. Knight. 
pipe-privett (pii)'i>riv’'cl), n. a foimcr uaiiio 
or Miq lilac. 

pipe-prover (pip' pvr»^ VI'V), n . An appamtuH for 
tosting the sin'iigth inni HonmlncsH of Hleaiii- 
atid water-pipcH by iiydriiiilic pn^sNurc. 
piperl (pl'p^^r), «. [< MK. ioprr, yo/orr, vitnrv. 
< AS. pf/imt =D. n/;/nr=Mli(l. p/ynr = 011(1. 
phifdn^ Mild, fm/nrr. pj'ijvr, (1. pjeifvr = 
Icei.jiipan = Bw. piparrz= Dan. pihfr;'nH pipv^ 
+ -€Tt. Cf. Jifer.] 1, One wlio or t hat wliiidi 
pipes ; one who plays on a pipt^ in the fidlowlng 
iluetotliMi from (dancer the woni is used in iHTMniiry the 
box-tree, as fiinilsliiiig tlie iimteriul fn»m wfiteh pipes or 
musical Instriinieiito wore iiindo. 

The Imix Ire jdnrre, Imliii to uhippls Inseh. 

Vhnueer, llirliumeiit of Fowls, 1. 17M. 

Tlie jdfitr loud and louder blew ; 

Thu dancers ipilck and quicker flew. 

Jturiui, Tam o’ Bliaiiter. 
"rioase your lionoiirM," wild he. "I'm able. 

By means of a setirei cbiinii, to draw 
All enwinn^H living beneatli tbe Mini . . . 

After me so us you never saw, . . . 

And |HM>p1e call me tlie Tied 

itnurtMuf, Pled IMpnr, vl. 

Bpocifically — 2. In ornith.: (a) A samipiper 
or satidpeeii; a binl of the genus JYinga or 
some rclatod genus, as Ervunekn. Bee cuts 
under Ermnctitn^ sandpiper^ and ntint (h) A 
young squab; a newly hatdicd pigeon. 

PlgiHin, . . . literally ii iieHtlIng bird ibiiL iiIin>m or cHer 
out, a tbe very name now tii iiMeaniong I'igoon- 

faiiclura. A. AVirfon, Fmeyt;. Brit, XIX. K4. 

3. hlivhfh.i (a) The most general Kiiglisli name 
of the lyre-gurnani, Triglti igra. (h) An («xocw 
toid fish, Hmiirhamphnn iuhTmedins, witJi an 
elongate liody and tqisiforin lower jaw, eomiiion 
in New Zealand, und esteemed for its flesh as 
well as for the sport it gives. Also called gar^ 
JiJthf ihif and hulj'hvak. 

I look on the IHner as the float flab of New Xitalan'd.' 

The AYfdd (Loudon), Nov. 26, 1871. 

4. A kind of middis-worni. Kct' the quot ation. 

Yon are also tf> know tbai t here be divers kinds of cadto 

or case worms, that iiri? hi bee found in this imt-lon In 
several dlsMiiei eon nlles, . . . as iiuinely one eadls, called 
a IHper, whose busk ftr cose is a piece i>f reci] iili|iui an 
Inch long or longer, and us big uIkmiI ns the coiiiniiSN of t 
two pence. /. f 'oniplete Angler, L 17. 

6, The pipcr-iinduii. — 6. In npiruUurf:, an af- 
ter-swarm hiiving a virgin tiuceii. Phhi, Diet. 
Apicii1tiu*e, p. 5:j. — 7. ifiee the quotation. 

A elcver arrangcnieiil of seriseiis over wbleb a bushy 
toiltMl dog not unlike a fox the pifUT, us It Is called - 
is taught to leap at the word nf eoiiiiuiuid, 

AUtetueiwi, No. 30tlD, p. 231 
Drunk as a pUwr, '^ery drunk. |< 'olbN(. I 

Jerry thought profn^r to moimt I betaibb?. and harangue 
ill iHwse of tempeniiice; iiiiU in Khort. pnN!e«‘de<l so long 
III rceominendiiigMibrlety, and In toHMing off horns of aH 
that ho liociime ns drunk oh n fdjter. 

OtavcM, Spirltinil qulxidc, x. 20. {Dawiet.' 

■■■i.....™.. Iran, < 1, 

jnptfr, pejiiM^r: sei* pi'ppn\] A genus of plants, 
the typo of tlie onicr Piprrttrvw and tribe JHpe- 
rem. cliaractcrizcd by the I wo to six stamens 
wiili distiind^ anthcr-cclls, and an obtuse or 
slightly beaked oviiry crowiuMl with from two 
to five stigmas, becoming in fruit a smiill berry. 

Tliero aro over a60 HiM'cleH, widely disfieriHtd through the 
tnipios. Tiny are inosi coiiiiiionly Jointed shrubby 
clliiibeni, rarefy trees nr lull hcilis, ln•arltlg alternate 
entire leaves with sitveriil nr many eonspicuoiis nerves, 
and large and often wing-llke stipules. 1'he flowers are 
densely fmekml tfigetber In eyllndrleiil stidked spikes (oi 
In a few sjiecles in rueeiiies) at flrst terminal, wsm be- 
cmiiliig qppnsifi; the biavesOiH In Phi/l^ilaeea), peiiduloiiE 
and slender, with difecimis or jM.Tfiiet flowers without ca- 
Kx or corolla, eucli with a Kblcid shuited protecting bract. 
The Piper .Kthinjdruw of the Mbii|M is now placed in the 
genus Afflnfiin. Sec Jiejgier, Chaniea, and fiil nf cvbehe (iiii- 
der off); and for fmisiiiani siieeieM, see betel, eeUW^xd (and 
limrddaU), eubeh, ktiva, knmt-kawa, and tnaffbob 
^poraceSB (pip-o-ra'sc-c), a.nf. [NL.(Kichard, 
ISiro, < IHper +*’-«<YViP.] Tlie popper family, 
an order of anetalous plants of the series 
MierembrgeVf uistiuguished by the syucarpic 
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wary with oiio cell ami one ovule, with um- 
ally two, tliTC'o, or four slyU'R or Htigmaa. piey 
nro ffciHMull.v ur'»iii}itir or piinKoiil heniB or wirniHi, Dear* 
inii ttlternntf! ‘ iiifn? Iituvrs, (.'itiiiiiioiily with thrae or luore 

S iTYiiiiiiiuiit tiiii viriK II* rvi'H, uiid often twliucla>oottoa or 
itiliy. Thr iniiiiiir flowci’M lire iiBUully In aubnuicbed 
aleiiiier H(iilk);ii HjiikoH. It iiidiidcH about 1,000 BpocloB 
Hiiri h Kt'iMMii, of which yMjirr (the tyiie), P^peromSa, and 
SaururuM iiru tlu! clihd. Ht*u prpjitr, etiMo, and P«permnia. 

piperaceous (piiMj-rri'MiiiuH), «. l< J^juravs-w 
•f I I )f or rndoiif^itig to tbe IHjttiraceie or 
p(*pl»f*r trilxi of ]ilautH. 

piperack (pjp'mk), n. In wgan-huildina^ a 
wooiloii «luilf placed above the wind-oheHtH, 
haviiifi; porforationH in which the pipen arc 
hold and mipixirtod. 

Kperem (pi-pe'rv-^), n. pL [Nfi. (F. A. W. 
Miqnel, 184:i), < -f HDtf?.] A trilie of plante 
of the order Piperaeeaif known iiy tin* ovary 
with one cell and one ovule, indehiHcent fruit, 
and by tbe abHonce of the perianMi. It indiideB 
],000 BpocioH in Uie two loadlna aniioru IHjur and Pepe 
romia^ and about four In Uio tlirmt othura. 

pipe-reducer (plp'r^-du^N^r), n. A i)ine-c*ou- 
pTing haviufi^ one end of 1 (*hh diameter tliaii tlic 
other, for connecting pipcH of dilTerent Hizes. 
piperlc (pl-per'ik), a. (< L. jnntr, i»cpj»er, + 
-M.] Produced fi'oiu pluntH of the pepjier fain> 
ily or from pipf*rine. piperio aoidl « 

monobaalu uidd obtalnod by tNillliia iilpenno with nlco 
holtcpotnali and urldffyina with liydniunlorlc ncld. 

plperidge (pip'o-rij), W- [AIho pippvrugvj pip- 
roffef and peppmithiv : eaid to be a e,omiption 
of 1. The coiriTrioii InirlKirry. AIho 

pijpeHdtiv-lret^fpi^wHdgti-hiiHh, [Kiig.] — 2. See 
pepiwrulgv, 

jSpmdine (pi-p(’r'i-diii), w. \ipipcric + + 

A volatile alkaloid (CbI I p N ) produced 
by the action of alkalin on pipctriiie. 
plperine (I»ip'e-rin), w. [< F. pipvrincy priMriUf 
p^p^tHnOf < It." peptniuOf a ceim*nt. of volcanic 
a8neR,'< L.aH if ^^pCiM^rinua^ of pepper, <p/pfr, 
per: Becjw^iyirr.j 1, A coii<?retioji of volcaiiu? 
BBboH.— 2. A cryHialliiie alkaloid (( ’i7TTjpN( i^) 
extracted from pepjier. Tim (iryHUlH of iilneriim ai u 
traiiBpamiit, eolorhiHH, 0111101018. liuNhiruuit, fiiBlhlu, not v«»i- 
atllo. llicy nro vory HllKhtly Miliihlo Jn wator hut rondfly 
•olnble In alvoliol, and wlUi oil of vitriol givo a rod color. 

piperitioUB (pip-<:-ri8hMiH), <f. L< L. pifter, pe]>- 
per, + E. -if/oMw.] JlaviTig a liot, biting, or 
pungent tUMie, likt^ that of pepper; peppery, 
lapexivorous (l»i]»-e-piv'o-ru8), a, [< L. p/o<r, 
peppeu’, + vorare, devour.] Eating or feeding 
upon jK'pper, an a liirtl: au, ihi^pipiriPormtsUm- 
can, rUivgloiMtiM piiwni'orm, 
piperlyt (in'pf'r-b), «. [< pipcA + Of 

or reHembliiig a ]>iper. 

Who in Ixuidou hath not hoard of his (Groonc’sl . . . 
ia|wrl|/i!xti<iii|N»i'ixiiiK mill TarlotoiiiidiiK. Ids apiali conn- 
terfoltliiK of uvory ridiculous and alMuru toy Y 

(/. itareey, Four Jaittoni, 11. 

idpe-roU (pin'rol), n. The account kept in (he 
Eiiglisli excntMjnor containing the HiimmarieH 
and autlioritative detaila <if the luitioiial trea- 
miry: hIho called the Orvat JfoU, It was ho 
natiuHl from ita Hhajie in the middle agea. 

The Pipe PaUit aro coiuiileto from the HooonU year of 
Henry 11., and tliu (Uiancellur’B iiiIIh nearly bo. 

^.uf^ (’uiiat. Hilt, f I'iOu 

piper-urchin (ppp^r-^r^eliin), n. A Hea-urchin, 
(Tidan» papiff4if4t, the form of which, with iIh 
cliih-ahaiied HpincH, ia likened to a bagpipe. 
[Ijocal, BritiHli.] 

pipe-staple (jdp'Bta^ pi), w. [OD. stapclf a 
atalk.J 1. Tfie Htalk of a iobacco-pipt* ; hIho, 
a atalk of graHu; a windle-Htraw. Scott, Black 
Dwarf, ix. (Scotch.] — 2. In ftof., the grana Cy- 
nosHrus crist4ttus, wlioae stifT stalkH are used to 
clean pipes. [Scotch.] 

pipe-stay (nlp'sta), n. Any device for holding 
a pipe ill jiiiice, or for hanging a pipe. A. it. 
Knight. 

pipestem (plf>'Htem), //. The Hteiii of a tobacco- 

plfpe-rtick (pip'stik), w. A wooden tubc^ UHcd 
as the stem of a tobacco-pipe, ilie Ioiik German 
tolMoco plpcH hnvr HtiokH of chuiTy or bbvh from which 
tho hark Iihm not liccii nMiiovml. 

pipe-stone (lup'isirm), n. Same as eaHinite, 
^pe-stop (pip'Htop), ti. A apigot in a pipe. 
K. //. h night. 

pipe-tongs (plp'tdngz), 11 . iflng, and pi. An im- 
plement used by pipe-llttcrH in ai*.rowing io- 
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gether lengtha of pipe, or in nnserewing lengths 
previously aoxew^ together or united by aorew- 
threaded pifie-flttinga. 

pipe-tree (pip'tre), «I. The lilac-tree, Sgringa 
tmZyam.—paddlng pipe-tree, the pursHig osmIs. See 
Cowid, 1. 

pipette »• [< V-mmlte, dim. otpijie, 

a pipe: see 1. In iiorcelain-making, a 

Minall can arranged to hold alip, and to allow 
it to flow through a pilai at one end. Pipettes 
arc HomotirncH fitted with udjuatable pipes of 
dilTcreiit diuiiictcrH. Sc«^ Hlip-tUatraUon, — 2. 
A Hitiall tiilHi iiHcd to withdraw and transfer 
fliiiilH or giiKOH from one vesael to another. The 
Hhupc dItrerR wllh thu Hpm:ial UBe to which it li adapted. 
Homr nri? 4li‘BUiiiod to nicamiro fluids accurately as well as 
to tniiiHfcr them. — AteorptiOU pipette, an apparatus 
for Miiidccliii^r to tin: action of a liquid reagent. In 
the ligurc, a and h arc ubnorptlon bulbs donueoted by the 
glnsa tjilH) r. e and d are a aceond pair of bulba, with 
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■omethneslinportedalongwithdivi-divi fortam* 
ning, though very inferior. 

Plj^Sue (pip'i-d6), n, pi. [NL.. < IHpa + -idba.] 
A family of agloaaate amphibiana, typified by 
the genua IHpa, . They have no teeth, dilated aacral 
diapephyaea, and ooracoids and nrecomcolda which are 
strongly dlvenrent. It coiilalna the SurinaiD toad. They 
are aometiinca called tM-backed tMmdM. Bee cut under 

pipiontt (pip'i-ent), «. (.< L. pi;;icii(t-)a, ppr. 
of ntotfv, pnie, chiip: see nipdi, ^ Piping; 
chiding. Kec. T. AdMVM^ Works, U. 118. 


obimng.^ 

Pipilo 


(pi-pPle), fi. pJL. (Bonaparte, 18-^^-. 

A genua of guana, of the family Vradda ana 




Coniiimite AtMurptluii Pipotte. 

their coiiiici'tliik tubes A g. and m, aervltig as a water.Juliii 
til prevniL coiitai't with air or escape of fumca llic re- 
iiKciit in Introduced through (he tube Ir, and connection 
iiindc by Uie rubber tube L 

pipette (pi-petOt t’* pret. B.riA.pp. pijtct ted, 
p]»r. pipetting. [< pitwtte, n.] . To take up or 
traiiHfcr by midnia of a pipotto. 

The Holntion of aniciilc acid was jpfnfttffrl Iniotlio bottle. 

Atner, Chttm. Jour., IX. 177* 

pipe-twister (pip'twia^t^r), ». Same as pipe^ 

wrench, 

(pip'van), w. A mode of occurrence 

mctaHif<Toiia ores somewhat c.ommoii in, but 
not limit cd to, the lead-miuoa of Yorkshire and 
Derby hIiiit, England, in the so-called "pipcH" Uio 
ore (Kicii pics a more or leM nearly cvlhidilcol orpipC'ShaiMMl 
iMivily, iiHiially quite fm^ifuljir In Its dimensiunii, and rare- 
ly of miy c<iii8hlerablu length. IMpe-veiim reauinblo " gash- 
vuliiB *’ ill Buiiie reHpccta ; and they also have curtain pecu- 
liiirlticii ill comiiioii with the “earbouBB** of tho Gornlsh 
inliieB. The principal ahoot of tin ort^ in tliu Kaat Wheal 
J.ovell Mine, Cornwall, was followed from tho 40'fathoin 
level down to the llo-fatliom aa one contliiiiuni pipe, in 
tin; shape of a long irn^iilar cvliudrold with an approxi- 
mately elliptic Bootlon, tho dlmeiiBions of which were 
about 14 tiy 7 feet La Ifete FoA/or, 

pipe-vine (pip'vinb s. Bee Aristohwkia. 

pipe-vise (pip^vw), n. A vise designed for 
gi'iisping jiipcs or rods while they are being 
llinMuicd, etc.; a vise to which ia attached a 
pipegrip. 

pipe-wine (ifip'win), n. Wine drawn from the 
cask, aH ilistingiiiahed from Imttled wine, when 
eland wiw n common drink In Engliab and BcottlalitavernB, 
it was customary to keep It on tap. 

1 think I. shall drink In pipe-nine Arst with him; 111 
make him dance. . Skak., M. W. of W., lU. i. 00 . 

pipewood (iup'wfid), n. See Leucothm. 

pipework (jdp'w^rk), w, 1. See orgm\ 6. — 2. 
Siimr as piping, 4. 

pipewort (pip Viu’t), n. Any plant of tho go 
Krioeanlon, or indeed of the order Eriocautei 
tus formorlv writ ten) PJriocaulanacese, 

pipe-wrencll ( plp'rencJi), fi. A tool having one 
jaw movable and the other relatively fixed, the 
two boing 


• I'iplng-euan iPifUteJacMtinga'S. 

Bubfamily Pvnelopinm, including tlie piping- 
guana of South America, as P.jacuUnga and 

P. culnhi. 

Pil^lo (pip'i-lo), n. [Nli. (Vieillot, 1816), also 
JHpillo^ 1. A geniiH «»f American frin^lline 
birda, of comparatively large size, with abort 
rounaed wiuf;^, long rounded tail, and large ' 
strong feet; the to whee-bun tings, 'riio apecles 
an numoroiiis and found every where In, the United Btatea 
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feiPor 


HO Hhuped us 
to bite to- 
gether when 
placed on a 
pipe and 
rotated in 
one direc- 
tion around 




<«, pipe 1 b, liook-ihapedjrtw. Mrretetl aXg^ anil 
ihrriiited at r • d, nut which tunik In a roccM in 
the bliick e.tilvotm at/to the ehonk A .* the lHt> 

are adjustetl to 
nut dt and then 


Comroen ripe.t<>nK». 


a, m', hamiinN; b, b', Jaw^; a, pivui; d, curve in the Jaw b, which 
wpportik the pipe to atiuconlee ft iwaiiist the iihuri* awley. which 
UlM Into the surface of the pipe andttiuii enKagaB It Srinfy. 


it. When turn- •"«* 

Li i« Knhniiillri. ThuJawiiT andy 

ed in the op|i(>. oi from euchother Sy turning the „ 
site direction, n slight nKking motion on the plvo^cai 
the Jaws slip »o gop the pbw. 
over the pipe 

without turning it, and are thus brought into position for 
. a new effective stroke. 

pipi [Native namej The astrin- 

gent pods of Cmaipinia Pipai, a Bnudlian plant, 


Chewink or Towhcc-imntlng [.Pipito rrythrophthalmHs'U 

and adjoining parts of nrltlah America, in Mexico^ Central 
America, and parts of South America. Tliey liiliabit olirub- 
iHiry, and keep much on the ground. Tlie r<imTiioii towhoe, 
clipwliik, or marali-robin is P. erythritphihohnue, about 8 
Itichoa long, the male boldly colored with black, white, 
and oheatnuL and wltJi rod eyes. The female 1b plain 
brown and white. Similar B}MH;leH or varietiea inhabit all 
the western mrta of the I 'nlted Ntatea. In the southwest, 
and thence into Mexico, is aiioUier set of BiiecieB, of plain 
mayish coloration in both moxcb, hb the brown towheo^ 
P. fiteeue, or Aberi's towlieo, P. aberti. Bttme greenish 
fonus ajao occur, os HlaiidJng's fluch, P. oMorurui, 

2. [^ c.] A apccicH of this genus, 
piping (pimping)* n. [Verbal u. of pipeh v.l 
l^w Set olwle who pipes. 

As IHietrie and Piping are Coaen germana: so piping 
and ploying are of great affinity. 

Oomn, Bohudle of Abuse. 

2. Tho sound of playing uu a pipe or as on a 
pipe; tho music of pipes. — 3. Woeping; cry- 
ing. 

He got the first bimili at Whitsunday put ower wl* fair 
word aud jMfpfng. Seott, Kedganutlet, letter xL 

4. A syatem of pipes; pipes, aa for gas, water, 
oil, etc., collectively.— o. Pliiting.— 6. A kind 
of covered cord used for trimming dresaea, es- 
pecially along Beams. — 7. In harness, leather 
guards or fdiields enoorapaaaiiiff a trace-chain. 
— 8. A oord-like ornament of icing or fasting 
on the top of a cake. — 9. In jeweirg, a support, 
usually of a baser metal, attached behind a 
surface of precious metal which is too thin to 
preaerve its shape unaupjiorted. 

Another amaller diadem found in another tomb may be 
noted. It ia of gold plate, ao thick aa to require no 
^ at the back to sustain It Jinege. XIIL m. 

10. In hort., a mode of propagating herbaeeoiu 
plants having Jointed stems, mush as pinks, by 


taking ■IItni or cnttingB oonsisting of two joints, 
and i^nfing them in moist sand under glass; 
idso, one oftbese cuttings. 

No botanist am L nor wished to learn from rou all the 
Mosm thatsMiiMaB a newsta^ J had 

that you handled an oaten reed thi 
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North Amerioan. The fliea are of ■mall «v moderate slae, 
and daifc metalUc green or black oohir. They are Uiiiily 


y juui a 

an oaten reed 


J had rather 
lan a carnation one. yet 


■etti^ layer* is fu^eimble to reading newqMpers, 

44 a 

11 . A way of dressing the hair bjr curling it 
around little pins of wood or baked eliw called 
hi metal Beepipe^^W. 
piping (prping),jp. u. 1. Playing on a pipe. 

Lowing herd% and ptpinff awaina. Swift 

2. Having a shrilli whistling sound. 

The mother looked wistfully leaward at the changes of 
the keen piping luoorlaud winds. 

GaSteU, Sylvto*s Lovm, I. 

*3. In sfwily having or habitually uttering a 
shrill, whistling cry: said ospeoiallv of birds.— 
4. Aeooinpatded bv the music of the peaceful 
glpo, rather than that of the martial trump or 

Why, I. In this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pass away tltfe time. 

Skat., Rich, in., L 1. 24. 

6. Simmering; boiling.— 6. The noiso made 
hv boes preparatory to swarming.-, piping iiot, 
■d hot as to hlsa or simmer, as a boiling Said. 

Wafrea pipyng hnoL out of the gleede. 

Chaueeft MOler’a Tale^ 1. 198. 
A nice pretty bitofox-cheekpp^Mlng-Antaiid dressed with 
a.lltUe or iny own sauce. 

QifUbmUk, ritlseii of the World, Ixv. 

piping-crow (pi'ping-krd), n. Any bird of the 
genus Oymnarhinay of which there are several 
Australian species. Tlie best-known la (7. tlKeen, of 
a black and white color, wiUi great powers of mimicry. 
] t is often domesticated, and can bo taught to q»eak words. 
Utui out under OymnarkinBU 

piping-glUUi (pl^ping-gwau), n. A bird of the 
genus 

piping-hare (pX'ping-hSr), n. A pika or calling- 

Imrc. 

piping-iron (pi'ping4'6m)| n. Afluting-iron; 
an Italian iron. 

pi|lil!g-pl0Ter (pI'ping-iiluv^Ar), it. A small 
riiig-iieckod plover of North America, 
melodwty so called from its piping notes. It is of 
a pale-gray color above aud while below, with a narrow 
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MpliiK-pJovcr mcMus). 

Mack frontlet and necklace^ and the bill black, orange 
at the baae. It ia a near raative of the aemlpalinated 
plover, but In rather smaller and lighter-colored, and 
lui‘.kn the suiiilpalniatloii of tlit' Umsl 

pipistrel, piplBtrelle (i)ij»-i 8 -trer), w. [•< F. m- 
lnstrcUcy CIt. pipiHtrelM, eisputfrellOy vcftpistrcUoy 
a var. or dim. of vetmerUllo, vevpertiiiOf < 1j. 
vrftfterfiiiot a bat: see Vcepertilio,] A small Eu- 
ro)»i*an bat, Vetqwrtigo pipittirellWy one of the 
most abundant species, of a reddish-brown 
color, paler and gnwer below, 
pipit ((up'it), 9f. [f^oh. imitative of its cry.] 
Any bird of the genus Afif/«tts or subfamily Aa- 
thinofy of which there are many spocios, of most 
world. The commonest pipit of North 
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d. prtUen^ the meadow-pipit; A. arbomu at triMU, 
thf tr^-pipit ; and A. ohieiaiw, the rock-pipit Othen of 
oocurrenoe in Great Britain are A, tpipokUa, 



pipw* cuirp.j A genus or syrpnia nies, 
Bre useful in destroyingplant-lice. 
jjjjjjjh® S^of P. Aiiier8fG(l>ww)orrSf^nim(Bilcy) 

C *“WSUM the root-louse of the apj^e (iShAtameimi iani- 
) TO upon the vine-pest (PAghoMru wulatrix). Of 
tpselea cf this wide-qiraad genua abont 14 are 


Kont-lousr Fly ifVpt'Mo ratifcHm). 

A, larva { A, |iu|wirintn ; r, fly. (1 .inea ihuw natural hlaes.) 

niloHc^ have the scutellnm w ithont points, aud have the 
third longitudinal wing-veiii with no projecting stump in 
the first pfwterli>r cell. 

pipkin (pip'kin), n. [<pfp#?l + -A-iw.] 1. A 

small eart.iKui pot, with or without a cover and 
with a horizontal handle.— 2. A small woodtui 
tub tlio handle of whitfli is formed by Die ver> 
tical prolongation of one of the staves. 

Tliu iKSHihen platter sprouted wild, 

Thu piiAin wore its old-tliiie green. 

WhilUnf, nowers in Winter. 

pijpkinet (|np'kiii-ot), n. [< piplin + -e/.] A 
little pipkin. 

‘ G<Mi t to my little meale and oylo 
Add hut a nit of flesh to Isjylu, 

And Thun iny tripkinnH slmlt scu 
Give a wavo-on‘ring unto Tlieo. 

Iferridr.ToGod. 

pipowdert, U. An oburdeto form of piepowder, 

mpperage, n. Hoc pipvriiUiH, 

()>ip'i->ui), It. [8o called because de- 
uotod by P.] lu maih., samo as Ctnyleyan, 

pixmin^f (pip'in), If. [< MR. pejHny poj^yuy < 
OF. p^Hy F. pipiny the sotul r>f a fruit, as of 
tho apple, war, melon, etc.; ef. jw^dia 
(with diiT. dim. Hiiilix), the seed of a fruit, a 
grain of gold or other metal; a kernel; 
orig. appli^, it seems, to the conspicuous seeds 
of the melon and cuciimher (c/. Sp. Ve. pr~ 
piwt, a cucumber); witli dim. siimx fF. -m, 
Sp. -ino), < L. pej}0 (pr;iow-), < Or. irwrwv, a 
melon: soo jp^io, and cf. jHmpUmy pumpiouy 
now tmmpkiny from the same souriM^ Hence, 
l>y abbr., The seed of a fruit, as an 

apple, pear, melon, etc. Now abbreviated 
Cotgrave, 

What thing may bo of vyii, of grope diied vnbi the 
popyUf the! ahulen not eote [later version ; '‘Thui 
Bchiileii nut etc wlmt uuer thing may bo of ibo vyiioi‘, fro 
a grape dried til to the dnif^r tr. L oft vva pami nm/ve 
adaanum}, Wgalift Nuui. vL 4. 

Alle manor jMpihs, coniullis ami greynoH niiist Im sot In 
y« erUi in depnw of iiij. or v. fingero broilu, wi tliat echo 
be from odur half a fotc, alwoy kopirig this apouiall rule 
that y*' eiidu <ir greyiiu of tlie jtejHn that atode next tliu 
rmdo Ih) noriliuat In the at^tiiigo and tliat other endo vp- 
ward toward houyii. . . . In vmtlMiiinstcoiivonabletyroo 
for soufliH gi'uynus and pr/MfiMand In aiitunipne of spriiigis 
and plaiites. Arrudd'* Claron. (IfMtfX ed. 1811, p. 108. 

pipi|in‘-2 (pin'in), n. fKoriiierly also pippiw; 
< OF. pcpluy F. dial. (Norm.) pefAny a young 
apple-tree raiscMl fnmi the seed (> ^wpinariCy 
p^UnidrCy a seijd-plot, a niirscTy of tn»es: see 
pejAnnerir)} < pcpiit, tho seed of fruit, as the 
apple, etc.: see pimAu^, The Ml). jApjAntfy 
pupping (Kiliiin), later jAppinek, pujyAuckf V, 
iAppeling, Dan. pipUntjy Sw ptjipin^ pippin, ore 
from E.] One of numerous varieties of the 
appl^ as tho g<ddeu pippin, the lemon ]>ippin, 
the Newtown pippin, etc. 

You ahfdl see my orcharvl, where in an srbonr wo will 
oat a last ycar’a pippin of my own grafflim. 

8hak.y 2 Hun. IV., v. 8. 2. 

pippin-faoe (|)ip'in-fas), n. A round smooili 
face, suggesting a resoinblanco t.o a pijipin. 

The hard-beaded man with tiw p^ppin-foee, 

uMront, Pickwick, vi. 

tdinrin-flaced (pip'in-fAst), a. Having a round 
rosy face, suggestive of a pippin. 

A little hard-headed, Jltbutonep^n faetd man. 

iHekenM, ITokwick, vl. 

plppin-lieaxted (pip'in-h&r^tcd), a, Cbiokon- 
hearted. 

The inhabitants wore obliged to turn out twice a yoar. 
with auoh military equipments as it pleased God; and 
were put nnder the command of tailors and inati-tiiiniiierH, 
who, though on ordiiiaiy occasions they might have lioon 
the meekest, most pippin-hmitrted littlo men in the worlil, 
were veiy devils at parade. Irving^ Knickorbuckor, p. 801. 

Pippit, a. Hanu; as pitpil 

!r1^a (pip'rtt), w. [NL. ; of 8. Amer. origin (?).] 
1. A Liunean gcuus of birds, formerly includ- 
ing many heterogeneous species, now restricted 


Plpimoiilid» 

t4> certain inaiiikins, and made type of the fam- 
ily PipritUf\ Tlioy are confined to tropical Aiuorloa. 
P. JUimvda has tho tall-featheni prolonged in stiff fll- 
ameiita. P, BuunmiiMa U a beautiful species, velvety- 
black, variiNl with bright blue, orange, aim whitOi 
2. [t, c.J A sj^iocioH of this or some related ge- 
nus; a maiiikiii. Sue cut under Manacua. 
pipraget (pip'roj)* n. Same as pijHTidge, pep- 
imUTge, 

FipildaB (pip'ri-dro, w. pi [NIi.,< Pipra + Adm.'l 
A iieotro{ucal family of Hongloss passerine 
birds, tyiuliod by t hc gmnis Pipra; uie pipras 
or manikins. They am iin>somyo«llan Pamiertt, wiUi 
bronchotraehual ayrfnx, heteninieinuR disposition of tho 
main aitc^ry t>f tin* leg, exaspiitenn tartd, and somewhat 
Byiulactylons feet, the out or iiiul iiiiddlo toes being uiilt^ 
to some oxteiiU Tliey iin: iiiohI ly small , of stout thick-sot 
form, with a aliori sUiiit bill, bntad at tlio base and some- 
what hooked at the tip; tlii^ (uiloniMon la highly varl^, 
often gorgeoiia or exquisite in (he iiialeH, the females l>e- 
iiig usually plain. Hlnck Is tho pn^vulling cNilor of tho 
males, rolunrixl by brilliant bliii's, rods, and yollnws, the 
feiimloH being diill-greeniHli. Tlioir liablU art> Mdd to re- 
semble those of tliinlee. The geiiern and 8}>eeiiit are iiu- 
iiieroiis, and almost oiilircly eonilned to South America, 
piprine (pip'nn), n. [< Pipra + -/wrl.) iJn- 
longiiig or rolaUnl to Mic gcinis l*ipra or family 
PipriAw, 

pipsiBBewa (pip-sis'e-wji), w. [Amer. Tnd.] 
Tlio small cvcrgriMoi, (V/t/mip/iiY** umbellata, the 
princ(i*s-piiic. 



riiinl Iff ri|>sisKi.>Wi-a {I'/tituii/Maa nmtr/itita), 

1 , (I braiu'h; -i, tli«‘ wiili tiii: fiiiit*.. a, u rtiiwuri d, a htaioen, 
UXtcitOI lui'.t* i c., MIC uf tlic {Hitalsi. 

Piptadenia (pip-1a-d6'jii-|l), a. [Nli. (Ben- 
l aiiui, 1852), HO called in allimion to tho iJt^cidu- 
oiis glands crowning the anthers; < (Ir. Tr'mretVy 
fall, + II gland.] A germs of leguminous 
trees, typ*^ of the tribe PiptatkiAeWy cliaractcr- 
izmi by" i lii^ globose heads or cylindrical spikes, 
and flat tw'O-valveil nod with the valves <mtire 
and continuous within. Timm arc alamt species, 
all tropical- 2 Afiictm, the olbitrH American. They are 
ahrubs nr trees, with or without thorns, with biptnnate 
leaves, small and viUTiiniiieroiis lenllets, and aniafi whlttf 
or greeiilHli tlowers. ^le bost-knuwii spi'cles Is the iiiotM>- 
tree. Anntlif.T S<iiilh Aiiiericuii sTHtcios, P. ruji^Uf Is the 
source of valuable timber, and uf Hiigici^giini, similar to 
gum urabii!. 

PiptadenleSB (pil/fa-tle-ni'o-e), n. pi (NL. 
(niirand, IHHH), s JHjAatlenia + -rw.] A tribe 
of leguminous niaiiis, of t he siibonler Mimottmty 
consist iiig of tln!' genera EntadOy Plnthijmmiiay 
and PiptadnAUy tret's or shrubs uf tropical 
America and Africa, with sessih? ilowors in 
dense spikes or lieads, having valvate sepals, 
ten Mtammis, aud ttnthei*s crowned with decidu- 
ous glands. 

PiptantbUB (pip-tanMInis), a. [NL. (1). Don, 
1825), so called in allusion to tlio sides of tho 
baimor-peliil, ivdiexed as if fallen back on each 
other ; \ (ir. niirniVy full, + flow<*r.] A ge- 
nus of leguminous slirubs, of Uie tribe Podaly- 
rifur, charncterized bytlu‘nienibninouH Ic'aflets, 
united stipules opposite the leaves, and iinitcH] 
keel-petals. Tim only simrica, P. NepolenAtt, a na- 
tive of the lliinnlayiis. Is u snnib with ultcniatu leaves of 
Uins* radiating Imtlcts, and largo yellow flowers in short 
racciiicB tcnninatiiig the bronciiCH. It is cultivated for 
oniariieiit undir tliv name Efqwl Mmrnwn. 8eo labor- 

Id|mi,pipttl-tr8e (pip'ul, •tre), ». [Alxo pipat, 
pippul-trf'f\ pcejmUtrec ; < Hind. fAjmiy the 
sat* red fig-tree (^see pepper )y + K. The 

sato'cd fig-tree, Fieus rcHgiom. See Im-tree, 

PipunculidSB fpip-nng-ku'li-d6), n. pL [NL. 
(Walker, 1h;H), < Pipuncuhia Asroall 
family of dichwtous dipterous insects, tyfdfied 
by the genus PiuiuteuluH, They arc thinly pilot# 
or nearly niiktd, with laroe auhapherical head composed 
chiefly of llic great eyes, which are contiguous in t" 


I tho male. 



PisnuealidM 

^vcnA genera are recognixed Jii Siirr^,bat aalyfiipim- 

ruIiiK \\\ Anuiricji. 

PipimculilH i l»i - - niH), w. p^L. (La- 

iroillr, IS01!).J A Kciius of fties, typiciJ of the 
Tamil V fUiuuindiiin, liaviii|? a Beta on the third 
fiiil^'iinal uimI Mic liead (clobose. About 40 
an; known. .10 of thmii North Aiiiericwi. Then 
fifes live on fiowi fH, and the Inrvie are piumiiltoi of Other 
liiMietM, UH fin- Kui-oja-un of tfffer-beetlei. 

pipy (pJ'jfi), fi. r< pip(d + -pi.l Reaewbling 
a pijie; Tortund like a tube; tubular; hollow- 
Htfiinmcd. (Uare.] 

Ill dtiiutltite placea, where dank moliture breedi 
The fdjfi/ heniloek to strange overgrowth. 

KtnUa, Kndymlon, I. 

plqnsncy »• [< piqmn(t) -t* wy.] 

I'Kiniint quiility. (a) AnaMble puiioaniqr nr (hup- 
nesH. ua of flavor or taste, (b) Heaslng cleverness or raol- 
iiOMs, as of inaimor, style, etc. 

A mind that tasted no piquanoy In evil-speaking. 

iihorge Jilint, Mill on the Kl^ vll. 4. 


Btiiig, in a flgniatlTe eenge; nettle; initate; 
oifend ; fret; exoite a degree of anger in. ^ 

1 must first have a value for the thing X loae, belore H 
ptquM taie. OKMer, CMesa Uaaba^ Iv. 

2. To Btlmdlate or excite to action by aroueing 
envy, jealoofiy, or other pasdon in a BomewhiS 
. slight degree. 


pimettie (pd^ketOi «*• [F.i < 
A drink maiae by 
the fikiniL etc., of grapes that! 
pressed for wine-making; h< 


plnlg 

a. [P.. < piqiur, sting: see 
: made fay steeping in water 


PieqH*d hf Protogenes's famg, 

From Cos to Rhodes Apelles cama 

J*rior, Protcigenea and Apellea. 

I'm afraid to afront People, though I dont like their 
Psces ; or to ruin their Reputations, thou* they pifus 
me to it by taking ever so much pains to preserve ’em. 

FanbmgA^iifederscy.L 

Themysteiy . . . had not only his ourioslty: hut 
ruffled his temper. harham, Ingoidsby Legends, t 46. 

How the Imagination Is piqiud by anecdotes of some 
great man passing liioognlio ! JAiMrson, Uonduot of Ufa 

8. Keficxively, to pride or value (one’s self). 

Men pique thenmieee on tlieir 4kill in them [the learned 
langUHK<^el^ Leefee, Education, 1 168. 

We pique tiundve» upon nothing but limpUoity, and 
Imvu no carvings, gildings, paintinga, lulayings, or taw- 
dry biiaiiieiises. WafpoU, Letters. U. 84a 

Ssm. 1. 1'n displeasa voat, provoka Bee p^/ueP, n. 
piqne'^ [Formerly also jpl^; < OF. 

jnqucf F. jnque (as It. pieOf fHcoa)^ grudge, 
pique. < ptquer, prick, sting, nettle, gall : see 
It. A quarrel; dispute; strife. 

CunsUting of manifold dispoaitloni there was dsyly 
waiieiiiig, Hometiniua pttM amoimBt themselneii. 

Dmia, Hist Rng., p IM. 

It in not oidy the ease of Heresle whldi renders them 
oliiioxloiiato the Popes oensurea, but particular inowm and 
quarrela SHUingJIett, Bermona IL il- 

Tlils dog and man at first were fHeiids: 

But, when unique began. 

The dofc to gain some mvatc ends, 

Wentmad, and bit thei man. 

CMdsmAA, VIoar, ivIL 

2. A feeling of anger, irritation, displeasure, or 
roHentroont ari8ing.from wounds pride, vanity, 
or Relf-love ; wounded pride; slight umbrage or 
offeiiHO take^ 

Men take idlllllliMt and dlKdeasuree at* others. 

DeeayqfCkrigldimPielp, 

Cut of pmlmf pique to thoee In service^ he stands as a 
looker on when the govemmeiit is attacked. Addison. 

11c had been orosMd in love, and liad offered hla hand 
from pique to a lady who accepted it f nmi Interest. 

Peaeoek, Nightmare Abliey, L 
eSyn. S. JHque and uuUnxiM differ from the worda com- 
pat-M under antmmitp (which see) in that they are not 
iieccaaarlly or generally attended hyp deairo to tiijure the 
porioii toward whtim the feeling Is entertained. They are 
Iioth purely peraonal. JHque is more likely to bo a matter 
of lii/iirefl 8elf'reB]>ect or aelf-oonoidt ; It is a (lulok feel- 
ing, and Is more funtive in character. Umbrage la founded 
upon the Idea of being thrown into the ahade or over- 
anadowecl ; bonce, it hia the seiiae of offenae at being 
■llghUid or not anfflclently reoogiilaed ; it la indelluite as 
to the atruiigth or the permaneiioe of the feeling, 
piqud (p^ka' ), a, [F. ,prop, pp, otpiquer, pierce, 
siiiig: see jnque'^y u., and of. jHquantJ] Blightly 
soured; beginning to have an acid taste: said 
of wine which has been exposed to heat, or left. 
iuBufflcioiitly corked. AlnonHcked. 
piqnd (pS-kaO» n. and o. [F., < piquet PP* of 


(Jemrge Jilint, Mill on the FIom^ vll. 4. 

**llow dlsturbeflY" liif|iiirod Ifolgravc. "By thliiga 
witlioiit, or by thoughta within Y** '*I oannot aoe hla 
thoughtat lluw ahould |Y'* replied I’hrube, with almple 
piquaney. Uawtkorue, Seven Uahlea, all. 

Our Amerleaiillfe la dreadfully harreii of thoaeclementa 
of the Hoelal pleturewine widen give piquaneu to aiieo- 
dote. lennett, Htuoy Windowa, p. 91. 

(e)K ueTmesa; aharinieas ; iartiieaa; auveHty, aa of remark 
or utteraneu. 

(Toinnioiily alao satyrlcal taunts do owe their seeming 
niquaney, not (o the speaker or Ida words, hut to tlie sidi- 
iect and the hearers. Jiamue, Heniiona I. xlv. 


xriiqnaxit ( |»e'kjULi), o. [Fonncrly oiitio picqmnt ; 
< F. piquant (= Sp. Pg. pimnt^i es It. piaiaute), 
Htiiigiiig. puiigi'iit, piercing, keen, sharp, ppr. 
of piqiitr, jirick, pierce, sting: seejiiAe^f*., and 
cf. plquf‘*i.] 1. Of an agreeahlu pungency or 
sha^mesH of taHte or flavor; sliarp; stinging; 
biting : an, hhucc piquant 

Jlo can iiiaiiiiate Kish, make Oellles; he is excellent for 
upiequani sauce. UotetU, Letters, 1. v. 86. 

There art) . . . vast moiiiitatiia of a tranaparenti'ock ex- 
tremely solid, and os piquant to the tongue aa salt. 

Addimm, Reiuarka on Italy. 

2. Of a smart, lively, racy, or sparkling iiaturo ; 
koonly iiiU^resfing, or fitted to produoo a sud- 
don or keen intorost; ** taking”: as, npUjuani 
anocihitc ; a piquant manner ; a piquant style of 
feinalo beauty; a pi^mt hat. 

Ilui moat pupMiU pasaagea in the lives of Mias Ken- 
nedy, Mias Davis, and Noiiuy I’arsoiis. 

tfraik, mat Kiig. Ut, IL 806. 

3. That pierces or wounds, or is fitted to pierce 
or wound; stinging; fdiaiqi or cutting to the 
feelings; biting; keen; pungent; severe. 

Fkime . . . think their wlta have been aaleep, except 
they dart out aouiewhnt that Is piquant, and t<» Uie qulex. 

Jktean, Of DltcotiriHi. 
Mon make Uielrralllerieaaain^iifi/ asihqy oaii to wound 
tlie deeper. Uttemunent qf the Tongue, 

"You can iiiaiilfeatly see their uiitnitha In naming it a 
piquant letter," aald Ellxabeth, **for It has no amir or 
ahaiii won! thei-elii.” Motley, OidUsl Netherlanda 11. X40. 
3. etc. Seeinini^snt 

piquant^ (pe'kant-li), aav. In a piquant man- 
ner; witli sharpness or pungency; tartly; 
smarily; livelily. 

JHquanUy though wittily taunted. 1amJc€. 

piqaei (pek), n, (;< F. pique, a mint, pike : see 
1. A {Hunt or peak. [Rare.] 

1 in rued In my saddle and made Ita girttui tight, 

TlitMi ahurteiiod each atlmip, and aet the pique right. 

Browning, From Unvut to A lx. 

2t. A point of conduct; punctilio. 

Add lung preaeriptlona of eatabllahed laws 
And pique of honour to maintain a oaiiao. 

Jhyden, Hind and Panther, Hi. 401. 
The ainlwHsiulor npm'nnnl before the Cbunoll early In the 
following iiioiith, niitl demanded, of his own imdloii, that 
her I Mary’s] olflcera should be reieaaed. aud her privilege 
f>fwora)ilj> restored until ilie Bmpioorwere certified of Uie 
position of thinga. He was told that he spoke without 
waniuit. and could have no answer from the King, and 
was warned nut to iimve iluiau piquea without oomnilssloii. 

J{, W, mat Church of Kng., zvIU. 

3. (o) A blind tick, Arqas nigra, capable of 
causing painful sores on cattle and men. See , 
Argon, (h) The jigger, chigoe, or ohique. See; 
SarcopHiftfa. — 4. In the game of piquet, the ; 
winning of t hirtv )K>int8 l^foro onens opponent 
scort*s at all in the Haiuo deal, entitling the win- 
ner to add thirty niori) to his sifore. 

pique^ (polt), V. i . ; prot. and pp. piqued, ppr. 
piquing. [Formerly also plcque; < piqued, n., 

4. ] To win a pique from. See piaue^, a., 4. 


pressed xenr wine-maJdng; hence, thin, small, 
and sour wine. 

piqiipt-work, ff. Same aspigiiAfMrk. 
plqnd-work (pfi-k&VArk), n. Decoration 
means of small points, sometimes pricked or 
impressed, and then generally forming jnit- 
tems, sometimes inlaid in other materials flush 
with the surface or in slight relief, 
plqnia-oil (pfi'ki-^oil), n. [< 8. Amer. pfoiito 
+ E. off.] A sweet concrete food-oil dlerived 
fhim the fruit of Carvoear BrwnUmiae. 
plqQlllin (pi-kwiFin), n, [8. Amer.] A bush, 
CandaUa mieraphyUa, of the Hhamnem, found in 
Chili and the Aigentine Republic. It bears an 
edible sweet ana succulent drupaceous fir^t. 
pira^ (jd'rft-si), n. [< ML. piratia, for L. ^ 
ratiea, piracy, fern, of piratioue, piratio : see 
piratic,} 1. Bobbei^ upon the sea; robbery 
by pirates ; the practice of robbing on the hign 
seas. RpecMoaUy, in the law qf the crime of 

depredatlona or wilfal and aggreaivo dootruotlon of Itfo 


or property committed on the mnm by norabne having no 
ooiumiulon or aathorl^ fiom any eetaullahed atate. Aa 
common^ uaed It implfea ■umothtng more than a almrie 
theft with violence at mnl and- Includea Munething of the 
idea of general hoetUlty to law. Acoording to the opiii- 
ion of aume, it imtdiea only unlawful intenmnoe with a 
veaael ; aooonlltig to otheriL it liioludeo alao degiradattona 
ou the ooaat by a foree landing from the eea. TOe slave- 
trade waa declared piracy by atatute in the Unitod Statoa 
Hay.l^ 188a Iw Great Britain in 1884, aud ainoo the trcalff 
of 1841 by Anatria, Ihnaala sod Rnaala. 

The tranel thither [to Japanl both for dull dtaoord and 
great plraeia, and often ahtowracka, la very dangerona. 

UaHuytt Voyagee, IL it sa 
Piracy ia rubbery on the aea, or by deaoent from the aee 
upon the oueat, committed l>y iHtraoua not holding a ooaa- 
rolaalon from, or at the time pertaining toi any eatabllahed 
atate. YToolaiy, Introd. to Inter. Lew, 1 187. 

2. liitero^ theft; any nnauthorixed appro- 
priation of the mental or artistic conceptions 
or productions of another; specifically, an in- 
fringement of the law of copyright, 
pirana (pi-ril'gwR), n. Same Mperiagua. 
plral (pi-ri^, ft. Same as piraga. 
plram0t«r(pI-ramVt6r),n. [Irreg.<(Ir.frrfpdp, 
try, test, + uerpov, measure.] An instrument or 
apiiaratuB for testing the relative resistance of 
roads to the draft of vehicles, iiie original Inatru- 
ment waa a rude form of dynamometer dragg^ on the 
sround, and Indicating realatance by a finger oti a diaL 
Draft-apringa with graidnated acalea, reaemhllng the ordi- 
nary tmiig-aoalea for weighing, are now uaed, the draft- 
power udiig apidied dlrecUy to the iqniiiga. Alao apelled 
petranwteT. 

idramidig (pi-ram'i-dig), fi. [Bo called, it ii 
said, from its note.] Same as night^wk, 1. 
piramist, ff- Beejtgramis, 
piramuta (pir-g-mfi'ta), n. [Braz.] A siln- 
roid fish, Ptramutana j^ramutd, of the common 
South American catfish typo, hut with teeth on 
the palatiC and with granulated head. It occurs 
in the Bio Negro and Bio Madeira. 

Piraiun (pi-rana'gft), h. [NL. (Vieillot, 1807), 
also Jyranga ( Vieiiiot, 1816).] A genus of Taso- 
gridte, having the beak dentate near the middle 
of the tomia. it la the only gonna which ia extcnalvely 
repreaentod In North America. There are aeveral apectea, 
exleuding from Canada to Clilll. Ihe common acarlet tani^ 


at aeiL and- Includea aomething of the 
utility to law. Acoordiiw to the qpiii- 
Uea only unlawful interfmnoe with a 


4.] To win a pique from. Sec ^que^, n., 4. 

If I go to pfctiuet, tliiaigh it be but with a novice in *t, 
he will pieque, and replcqHe, and oapot me twenty timea 
together. Jhryden, Blr Martin Mar-All, L 


piqud (p0-k&0» n. and o. [F., < Piqu6, pp. of 
pw/fwr, prick, pierce: see jHque^, r.] t n. 

1. A cotton material so woven as to havo a 
small pattern in relief, usually rathc^r thick 
and stiff, used for waistcoats, childreirs olotli- 
iiig, etc. 

Alpaoaa, Frinted Muallna or JHquie may alao be cleaned. 

WorktJwp HeeMpU, 2d aer., p. 148. 

Hla ailvor-buttoned veat of whitti piqui reached low 
down. O. W, CaMe, Btoriea of louiaiana, xlL 

2. (a) Tho pattern produced by quilting with 
the needle, consisti^ of slightly raised parts 
between the depressions caused fay the rows of 
stitches. Also called French quHting. (A) A 
similar pattern in slight relief obtained in weav- 
ing, as in the material called piqu4 (see def. 1 ). 
—3. Same as piqu4~u>ork, 

IVmbonniere of tortoiaa ahcll. inlaid with aoroHaof gedd 
pi^. Ba»nttUmaaleOaL,m2,Vo.Vm 

n. A. In mueic, same as picehetato, 
piqnederantt, n. Same as jHk»-4evant 
piqaeert, piqueorert. See pickeer, piekeercr, 
piquet (i>e-ket')y n, [Also picket, and formerly 
jnequet; < F. piquet, a picket, a |mme at cards: 
seejrirAvffi.] l.lftIR. Seepii^^.— 2. Agamo 
at cards played between two persons with 
thirty-two cards, all the deuces, threes, fours, 
fives, and sixes being set aside: players score 
for carle blanche, or a hand of only plain cards, 
paint, or a hand with the strongest suit, sc- 
quence, quatorsc, trio, and pique aud rtpique. 

For an HiiCorlsni isy. 

She [Chloe] oommonly wont up at lua 
fJnloM Piquet wuin tho 

Mpr/Tho Oovi^ it IL 



RoM-U»oated TotiaiEer {Ptemnea retfiyMimriA, 

ser or blaok-wingod redbird of the United Statoa la P, m- 
era, tho male of which li MMiriet, with Uack wlngo and tail, 
and thefomalo greenidi and yellowUh. The aummer red- 
bird laP. mettm: themalc ia entirelj rote-red. The Loul- 
alaua tanagor, P, ludoeieia n a, oxtonaively dlatrlbotod in 
tho woitem porta of tho Unitod 8tat«, la brlght-yolklw 
with a black back and wlnga and icartet head. Tho looe- 
throoiod tanoger, P. nmiguUurit, la a rare and boantlfal 
m^iaaftmiiduitioploal America. Ihc gonna la alao called 
Phemleomma. Boo alao out nndor tandpir. 
pirate (pl'rit),ii. [Fomeriyelsojptfia^lMn^ 
pgrat; at D. j^raatatO. 8w. Dan. pirat; ^ OF. 
jnratd, F. pirate as 8p. Pg. It. nirata,<lL,pifata, 
a pirate, < Or. mqMnr^, a pirate, lit one who at 



a pirate : see pirate,] 


le enpiratteeU, 
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attempt, try, attaok, 

< mlpth ttn attmpt, trial, attaok, assault, akin 
to iropav, pass over or ihrongli, pass, < 
passage, etc., and to E./are.* eeafare^. Of. 
emj^riOf etc.] 1. One wno without authority 
and by violence seises or interferes with the 
ship or property of another on the sea; specifl- 

cal&, one who is habitnaUy engaged in such All naral war, not only durlog the middle nee* but down 

roboeryt or sails the seas for the robbery and to the levoiiteentli oe»ury, wm more or hNa pimtUei, 
plunder of merchant vessels; a freebooter or Medieval and Modem flist., iwi 

corsair; a sea-robber. See piracy. 


pixmtical (pi-rat'i-kai), [<piifaMo 4- -af.1 1. 
Of or pertaining to"a pirate or piracy; of the 
nature of piracy: as, piraHeal acts. 


There be land-rate and water-rate, water-iblevee end 
land-tliievee, 1 mean jdrnfet. ahek, M. of Y., L 8. 26. 

Nor ewelUng Seaa, nor threatening Sklea 
Prevent the PinU*» Gouree. 

Cenerma FlndarlotMleo, II. 

2. An armed vessel which sails without a le- 
gal commission, for the purpose of plundering 
other vessels inaisoriminately ou tho high seas. 
— 8. A publisher, compiler, or bookMelfer who 
appropriates the literary or artistic labors of 
an author without compensation or permis- 
sion; spociflcally. one who infringes on the 
copyright of another. 

Morel refora to them [Shakipere'a "Bonneta**] In 1606 
111 a manner which linpUee that though unpubllahed they 
were widl known among the poet*a prlvato frienda, . . . 
and In 1600 two of them were printed by the jdrate Jag- 
gart. ghoImpMrfafHa VI. 106. 

4. Anv pirato-pcn^h.«iByn. 1. TMef, Brigand, etc. 
(aee roMerX ooraalr, huoaneer. 
pnrate (pi'rut), v , ; pret. and pp. pirated^ ppr. 
pirating, [< pirate, n,’\ 1. intrana, 1. To play 
the pirate ; rob on the high seas. 

They robliod hy land, and pMed by aea. ArhHfAnof. 
2. To appropriate and reproduce the literary 
or artistio work of another without right or 
jiermission; specifically, to infringe on the 
copyright of another. 

I am told that if a book la anything uaeful, the printera 
have a way ot pirating on one another, and printing other 
peraona* copica ; wlilcli la veiy barljeroiia 

W. King, Art of Cookery, letter vll. 

Woaredoing all theplraffnoiii theaedayi; theEngllah 
naed to be In the buaineaa, but they droppmoutaf Itlong 
ago. Kelt Mnttbm Jiea,, V. 60: 

n. tratM, 1. To commit piracy upon; play 
the pirate toward. 

Ill the yeere 006^ a 
paaauil from Aalainto 
and 100 otlier vemela 
which ho pilled and viratrd aiicli as ho met with all by 
Seaa. Guevara, Lettcra (tr. by Ilellowea, 1677X P- S20. 

2. To appropriate and publish without per- 
mission or legal right, as ^oks, writings, etc.; 
use or reproduce illegally. 

They advortiaed they would piraie hla edition. Pigw. 

It [GallgiiBnl*! edition of Oidoiidge, Shelley, and Keata] 
waa a pirated book, and I trnat I may be pardoned for tho 
delight I hod in it LoiveU, Gderidge. 

pirate-llsll (prrat-ilBh),n. The glutiuous hag, 
Mgxino gluHwtad, [Local. Eng.J 
pirate-perch (pi'i'&t-p6roli), n. A fish of the 
tamiiy JphredoderiHa, Aphrcdodcrua aayanua, of 
- the United States: so named from its voracity. 


2, Engaged in piracy, or robbery ou the high 
seas: as, a piratical snip or commander.— 3. 
Pertaining t-o or practising literary piracy: as, 
piratical publishers. 

ThooRoraoftheproaawere. . • multiplied ... by the 
avarice and negligence of pkraUotd printera. 

Pvpv, Letter!, Fref. 

piratically (pl-rat'i-k§i-i), ade. In a piratical 
manner; by piracy. . 

piratoaalsrt (ppn^tus-ll), ado, [< ^piraUma (< 
piraie + -ous) + Piratlcmly. 

IMvera merchanta . . . have had their goods jihwtoiMly 
robbed and taken, atate Triede, Lonl Seymonr, an. 1649. 

piraya (pi-rk'yA), n. [8. Amor.] A voracious 
characinoid fish, SmToatiimo pWaya^ of tropical 
America, it haa a deep coihproaaed body with a keeled 
■erratod bdly. Tlie mouth la moderate, but Ita Jawa are 
armed with lancet-ahaped teeth aa aharp aa thoae of Urn 
ahark. Cattle when fording livera are aomeiiroee badly 
bitten by It. The iiatlvca of Clolaiia ahaipeii their tiny arw 
rowB for the blow-gun by drawing Uiem betwinm two of 
the teeth, which ahavo tnem to a point with tlicir aharp 
edgea. The flah aomutimoa bcconieaB or 4 feet In length. 
Alao called oaribe and piraL Sec cut under aarramlmo, 
pire^t, f’. n A Middle English form oipeer\ 
pire^a ft. A Middle English fonu of yicarl. 

An obsolete form of pier, 
piriet, n, A Middle English form of 
pixifena (plr'i-fdnu), a, [< L. pir%m, a pear, 
+ fotma^ form.] Having the form of a pear; 


pirrie. 


poar-shap^. 
Idxi-Jiri ' 


(pfi'ri-jd'ri ), n. [Tasmanian.] A wiry 
lug herb, Ilolorams micauy^ {C 
ua citrie^ra), found irom 



Oonocar^ 
louhtains of 
Australia 
be scented. 


branching herb, Ilolorams nd 
pua citrie^ra), found irom \ 

India to Japan and southoasti 
and Tasmania. Its leaves ares 
pirlwhitt. n. Same as perryh 
pirkt (lW»rh), V. Hame as fterlfl, 
pirl (^rl), V. and n. Bee purfi, 
pirli^pig (p6r'li-pig), It. Atirelire or money- 
box. [Scotch.] 

pim ft. [< ME. jtyme; orisdn obscure: 
cf. ptrlf purll. It is glossed by AfL. pantta,'} 
Anything that revolves or twists, (at) A ahnttlo. 

Pgmv at a wehatarya lome^ panua. 

Prompt. Part., p. 402. 


(6) The reel attached to a Aalilng-rod for winding up the 
line. ( 0 t) A roll of any aoit. A atiuk lor twIaUiifi 
‘ * * TrigM. 



PIrato-perch {jtfSrwMrr$t.t JUjMtmHs), 

Tlda flah la of a daik-ollve color profuaely dotted with 
lilattk, and haa two dark ban at the baae of the caudal 
till. It la notable for the peculiar flna and the poaltioh of 
the anna, which In the adiili in under the throat. It ocoura 
m aluggfah atreama and bayoua coaatwlae from New York 
to laiuiaianBaiidwoatwardtoIllinola. Itreaolioaalengtb 
^aboutSinohoa. Hue Apkredaderut. 
ii^ates (pi-ra'tez), n. [NL. (Burmeister, 1835), 

rci„ 1 of 


< Gr. mtpar^, a pirate : see pirate,'] 
reduvioid bugs, typical 
of n subfamily Pira^ [ 

. f»M«, having the third 
joint of the hind tarsi as 
lotw OB the first and sec- 
ond: Joints together, and 
that part or the head 
which bears the ocelli 
slightly elevated. They 
snd Inhabit 
Joth Nt^ Hid South Amer- 
Ica. J*'. higtotedut 

m bnmohea of treaaandbnaheafor Italnaaotpiwy.aiid 


, ^ Ungon 

the noae of refractory lioraea. Wright (a) A boblilii ; a 
apucil ; a reel. [Scotch.] (/) The amount of thread or 
lino wound at one time ufion a ahntUe or reeL 
piniia (pir'ni), n. A striped woolen nightcap 
made ni Kilmarnock, Scotland. Simmonds, 
t^otch.] 

lirogoff'B operatloil. Hm ojHrration. 
pirogue (pi-rog' ), n. [Also licrogve; as Q, pirogue 
sa Dan. jAroge ss Sw. m'roy, pirok as It. Pg. pi- 
roga; iF,]Arogue, < mi.piragua^a canoe, dug- 
out (see periagua); orfg. W. Ind.1 1. A canoe 
made from the tmnk of a tree nollowed out. 
liruguea are aometlmca largos decked, rigged with aaila, 
and fumlahed with outriggera. In Loulauma the tenna 
pirague and canoe arc uacd iiidillarenUy. Bee jwrfagua, & 
A number of offlocra, with three hundred and twenty 
aoldlera, twenty women, and aevenieon children, left New 
Orleana on the 27th of Kelwuaiy, under the command of 
an offloer named Loftua in ten noata and two p^rowiiea. 

Qagairi, Hlat LtmlBUna, iL 102. 
Tho aarlleit Improvement upon the canoe waa tho Pi- 
rogue, an liiveiiUuii of the wliitea. Like the canoe, thia la 
hewed out of the aolld log; the difference la that the pi- 
rogue haa greater width and capacity, and la oonapoaea of 
aeveral pleooa of timber'— aa If Che canoe waa aawra In two 
equal aootlona and a broad flat piece of timber inaerted in 
the middle, ao aa to ^e greater breadth of beam to the 


ptfloatoiry 

pirofiae-rlg (pi-rfig'rig), n, A boat’s rig con- 
sisting of two leg-of-mutton sails. Boo bateau, 
[Florida.] 

pirol (pir^ol), n. [» Dan. pirot, < G. pM, pi- 
rolt, < ML. pirulus, pyrrhnta^ an oriole, < Gr. 
irvppovXa^^ some red or yellow bird, ef. rri>ppa, 
some rwl or yellow bini, < irvppAc, llamo-oolorod, 
rod or yellow, < rrw/>, fire : see fire.'} The Euro- 
pean oriole, ihrioius gatbufa. Bee first cut under 
orioie, 

pironette (pir-^t'), u. [Formerly also piroet; 

< F, pirouf tie, a whirligig, a whirling about, a 
pirouetto in dancing ; Ob\ also pirouct, in.; also 
pirevoikt, u whirligig ((^otgravo); dim. of F. 
dial. pirouCf a whirligig, n little whind ; cf. pirr, 
pirry,] 1. In dweing, a rapid whirling on ouo 
leg or on the points of tho toes, as performed 
by ballot-dancers.— 2. In tbo woiugr, a quick, 
short turn or whirl of a horse. 

piroustte (piP-^'t/), r.i.; iiret. ami pp. pirouet- 
ted, ppr. pirouetting, [< F. pironetter, perform 
a pirouette, < pirouette, a |>irouet it* : see pirou- 
ette, n.] To perform a ]»iroiiette ; t urn or whirl 
on one leg, or on the to<>H, as in dunciiig; ad- 
vance or ihovo along in a stones of pironet-tes, 
or short graceful tunis, as a hointt). 

Tho inountalii atlrr’il Itabiiahy c.niwii, 

And, ua tnulltton tencheH, 

Young aaliea piroueUetl down. 

Coquetting with yuniig ImhwIicb. 

Tennyvm, Amphidn. 

plrr (p^»r), n. [Cf. Wrrl and piiry.] A gentle 
wind, [^otcii.] 

plrreyt, W. An obsolete form ofjncrryL 

pirryt (plr'i), w. [Early mod. E. also ^ 
perry, perrie, purry, pirie; < ME. phie'pyi'ie, 
perriefpyry, also tuirfy, iterric, < Gael, pior- 
radh s ir. piorra, a M|uall, blast. (Jf. pirr ami 
.] A storm of wind ; a squall or gust, rals- 
grave, 

Vor Bodalnly there mae a atraunge atorme ami a qnloke 
pMe, BO miaonevouB and ao pemlcluiia that iiotliingc more 
eacerahlcL or more to lie abhurred, could haption In any 
Chrlatian ri^oii. iiaU, lloniy VI., f. Nt, (UaUiweU,) 
A pirrie came, and act niy alitp on aanila. 

Mir. Jor Mage., p. 602. (JVuiirir.) 

Nat men and clUldron only, hut alwi . . . hiimoa . . . 
ahuldu jhy luanitng to awlin) inoruapUdy and Isildly paue 
ouur great rlucra, . . . anti natlie af erde of pirriee or great 
atortiiea, Sir T. Klgut, Hie Guvunioiir, 1. 17; 

Flsaiii G>e'xnTi), a, and u. [< Pisa (see def.) + 
-an.] 1. a. "Of or relating to the city of Hsa 
in nortbeni Italy, or its inhabitants, or its char- 
acteristic school of art; of or relating to the 
province of Pisa. 

n, n. An inhabitant of Pisa. 

piHUlSt.M. IAIbo pysanCfpignin, pizainc, pusnne; 
origin obscure.] A part of the armor of the 
breast and neck ; a gorgerot or plastron. Also 
pizan-collar. 

pisaiiite (pi-zii'iiit), II. . [Named afior M. Pimui, 
a French minonilogist.] A hydrous siilphalo 
of iron and copjier, allied to the iron sulphate 
melaiiterite. 

piBasphalt, II. Bee pissasphalt. 

piscary (pls'ka-ri), it. [< L. jnsrarius^ lielong- 
ing to fish, < pUtHs, fish, = K fish: see fish^.] 
In law, tho right or privilege of fishing in an- 
other man’s waters.^ Common of pisoary. Seu 

common, 4. 

piBCatlonf (pis-ka'shpn)^ ii. [== It. pescagione, 

< LL.piscaffo(it-), a fishing, < U.piacatus, pp. of 
Itiscan, fish, < viscis, fisli : see fisKl.] TJie art 
or practice of fishing. 


There are extMit itf hla fOtiplaii'aJ in Greek . 


. five 



veaaeL Thla waa pndiably tlie Ideiitloal prooeaa by whioh 
Eunipeana nnable to procure |dauka to build boata began 
in the lint inataiioe to enlarge oanoei to ault their pur- 


Two-apofted Coiwlr iPirmtts 
Hguttmtue), 


James UvM, Noteaou the Weatem Btatea (188S), p, 21S. 

On routidlng a point a pirogue, akiltally paddled by a 
youth, diot out. 

8. L, Clemene, Life on the MladaaippI, App. A, p. 607. 

The white and the red man were on moat friendly 
terma, and the birch canoe aiidp4ropiM were aaen oarryliig, 
la mlisd oompany, both noaa. 

W. J Sm rrowv , Oregon, p. 89. 

9. Same anperiagua, 3. 

PAnopiM.— In modem naage In Amarloa, a narrow feny* 
iMat, carrying two maata and a leehoard. ITaAilar, 1628. 

She la what they call a pirogue here [Weat Indleaj, bat 
not at all what la oalled ajitrogue In toe United Btatea: 
ahe haa a long narrow hnlC two maata, no daok: aha has 
ami^ a evaw of flva^ and can eairy thlrtgr barrela of tafla. 

BmySF§JlSg^IJaiX,»h 


Ida fOppmi 

[iNwka] at Hallcutica orpieisaitmt. 

Sir r. Proume, Viilg. Err., L 8. 

piscatology (pis-k^tol'p-ji), n, rim;»rop. < L. 
jAscftri, pp. fnscatus, flsli, + Gr. -/oyla, < 'Af yetv, 
speak.] The scientific study of fishes; ichthy- 
ology. Atwater, Logic, p. 217. 
piBcatOf (pis-k&'tqr), n. [L., a fisherman, < 
/imcuH, pp. 7 >hiraf<i/i, fish : nee piscation,] An 
angler; afiMcmuui. /. IValton, 

FiBOBtoreB (pis-ka-to're/.), n.pt, [NL.: see pis- 



ptacatory «• t=8P' 

calorio, I h. jtixoaloriwi, belonging to fiHhormeu. 
< piscator, a fisherman : see piscaior.] Pertain- 
ing to fishing or to fishermen; connected with 
angling; given or devoted to fishing. 

On the face of thla monument ... la repreaented, In 
baa-rellei; Neptune among the Satyra to ahaw that this 
poet was tho Inventor ut pimt eep eologiiea. 

d AtaNirfiMnaika on Italy. 



piscatrlz 

liiseatrix (piK-kiiHrikH), u, [L., fem. of pism~ 
(or, a fiHhonnan.] 1. Tho leminiTio of piaca- 
tor, — 2. \ropA INL.] A ffotiiiH of mimetR of 
the family SuUd/a, the type of which ifl 8ula 
putmtfH’, Hoe aSm/o. lidmenhaclt^ 1853. 

Pisces (pifi'ez), n, pL [L., the Fishes, a eon- 
HielJaiioii; pi. oi a fish: see 1. 

A f!ouHtolliitiofi and si^n of the zodiac (^) ; the 
Fishes. Tliii OKurc rujirvHi-iitii two uult4){l liy a 
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nisciliafpi-srnft), ti.: pi. piVfriiMS (-nS). [L.:.see 
jSSSaci"] 1. A biiin or tank, usually orna* 
mental, as for a fountain or a bath ; sometimes, 
a larf^e shallow vase for ornamental fishes or 
aquatic plants; also, any tank or cistern of 
niiMlemte Hi/.e. 

In the sarden of the pineiHa Jat Kontalnablsan] li an 
Uerciilea of white marble. Jfpdlfft, Diary, March 7, W*4. 

2. KficJfitt.t a stone basin, in old cliurches gener- 
ally estahlisheti within a canopied niche placed 
close to the altar, used to receive the water in 


. . 










!. 

Tlw C^naslcllatioii I'tsreh. 

ribbon attached to thulr talla One of tliu ilahea la etutt, 
the other eonth, of the wjuai'e of PoKHHUa 
2. ill jsrrwV., a chiHs of vertebrates, the fishes, 
to which diiT«)reiit liinits have been asHigned. 
See fwh^. 

pisdcaptlire (ids'i-kait-tgr), n. r< L* 
flsli, + mpturOf taking: see mpfarc.] The tak- 
ing of fish by any lut^ans, us angling or netting. 
[Itare.] 

Hnatchtug le a fonn of Illicit p(mtioajdwt§, 

Standam, Oct. 21, 1S78. (AieiM.) 

ptsdcolous (pi-sik'd-lus), a, [< L. jdseia^ fish, 
4* coUtre, inhabit.] Parasitic upon or infesting 
fishes, ns fish-licct. 

piscicnltnral (iiis-i-kuPtCj-ral), a. [< 
lure + -<«/.] t If or portaiiiiiig in any way to 
piscieultiin^ ; ftHh-eulniral. 
knsclOllltlire (pis'i-kiiPi;m*), «. fs F. piHciml- 
lure ss l*g. pindculturn, vli. piaeia, fish, + euh 
(wm, cultivation: cultur<\] The breeding, 

rearing, preMorvatioii, foiMling, and fattening 
of fisli l)y art.itlcial ineans; (iHli-cnltiiro. pIbcI- 
culture hcH 1 m«ii pmcUisid fnmi very enrly bicob. It nn- 

i leant to hiive been hi ubu In nnoleiit Flicyiit, and wah fob 
owed 111 Ohfiia in early tlinoB on n very lai'gc BCHlt% It 
WON liitrodu(.M>i| In Oroiti liiitolii by Mr. Slmw of Driiiiilaii* 
ris, 111 IhiinfrlttHHliIre, Scotland, In is:{7. An liniMirtant 
hruiicb of modern iilHeloiiltni'e Ib ibe]>ro|Ni|caMoii and rear* 
liiR of yuiiiis IIhIi In artinelal imiihIh, with the view of lntn>- 
duclnic tlBh previoiifdy not found in the locality, or of ln> 
orooBlnfC the Hiiiifily of doBlrahlu foiKl-tlHliuB. Halnion- and 
trout-ovn mint from tlrunt Itrltiilii liuvo lieeii Bueectoafiilly 
propiucattHi In AiiBtmlia and Now Zealand. Of late yeoTM 
AnierloH has taken tin? Ii'ntl in tlBh*(niltiii*u, under ttie oth 
mlnintratloii of the Diiltinl Htatea KIhIi tiummlBBloii, and 
inlllloiiB of ova ami fry liavu been planttal in varioiia rivera. 

pisdcultnrist ( pis' i-kul ^tyr-ist), * 1 . [< pmnvul- 
tnrr + -is/.] One who prutdisos pisciculture, 
or is devoteij to the briteding and rearing of 
fishes; a fish-ciiltiirist. 

Piscidla (pi-sid'i-jl), ti. [NJj. (JJiitnnns, 1737), 
< L. piselut fish, + emhre, kill.] A genus of 
plants of the onler Lepuiumoafp^ tribe IhiHwr- 
and subtrila' lAiuchor.at'jwmj characterized 
by wing-petiils adherent to the keel, and long 
thick ]»ods loiigitiidiiially four-wi nged. Tlie only 
Bpectea. P. Krythriita, a native of the Wuat Indies, la a 
tree witli ultomate plniiato loavea. whitv and n*d tlnwera 
In aliort lateral uanti'leii, aud iiiAiiy-Boeded indehiaceiit 
llnuiir ptHiH. It 18 known oa Jamawt or white thti/mMHl. 
ruoi'huB n height of alMiiit STi feet, exteiidH Into Klorl 



pismirs 

or floors, being rammed down until it becomes 
Ann. Tbia method ii ai old aa the dayi of Uluy, and ii 
etlU employed hi Fhmoe and In aome parti of JBtiglaiid. 
(piz'gi), n, A dialectal form of 
(pish), intef^. flmitative of a sound made 
to show contempt.] An exclamation of con- 
tempt. 

It la not wordithal ahake me tiini. Pith! Notes, ean, 
and Upe.—li *t poMlble? SAoA, Othello, Iv. 1. 4S. 

pish (pish), V. I. intrans. To egress contempt 
by or as by the exclamation ''AshP'- 
Our very smiles are subject to constmotlbns ; 

Nay, sir, It 's oome to this, we cannot jdah 
But 'tie a favour for botoo fool or other. 

FtOeher, Wit without Munsy, 111. 1. 

Bob. This la a Toledo I Plah! 

Btm. Why do you pM, captain? 

B. Janmm, Every Man In his Unmour, UL 1. 

n. tmna. To say ‘‘PishI” to. 

Hur, Pish; hi, ha! 

Dost thou pith me? Give me my long sword. 

• B. Jonten, Poetaster, v. 1. 

pishamin (pish 'a-min), n. Same as peraimmon, 

• Sweet anil sour ptshaniln, in sierra bonne, two climb' 
ing ahrubi^ Carpodinut dvleit and C. aeida, ot the Jpo~ 
eyruuMt. bearing edible fruits resembling the persimmon : 
Bu callod by coloiilBisfrom Uie aonthem United States, 
plshang (pi-Bh&g')t n, [Amer. Iiid.l The fe- 
male or young of the surf-scotor, a duck, 0!fde- 
mia jwrarncMta ta, [Massachusetts. 1 
pish-pash (pish'pash), n. |^. lud.] A broth 
of rice mixed with small hits of meat, much 
used as food for Anglo-Indian children. 

It I a child] surfeits Itself to an apoplectic tmlnt with 
pith-path; It bums Its month with hot curry, end bawls. 

J, IV, PUlmar, The New and the Old, p. 841. 

pishsrmew (pish'i-mu), n, 
rNowEuK.]_ _ 


A small white gull. 


riM-iiKi III Mitnilitg Chapel, l.lncoln CuUietlrHl, Hiigland. 

which the priest washes his hands befoi'o tlio 
colchration of the eucliarist, and washes the 
chalice after the celebration. Now rarely used 
in the saiict iiaiy, but often in sacristies. 

pisdlial (|>is'i-iia1), o. [< ML. *piacinalia (LL. 
piMcimiiMf pertaining to a bath), < L. iHactHUj a 
lish-jiond: seo]n«c^i.] Of or ]>ertaiiiiiig to a 
piscina. 

piscine^ f (pis'in), w. K MB. pyaeijne, < OF. (and 
F,) pisehiv s= Hp. PjB[. lt.yjMCtua, < h, pimm^ a 
liMli-jioiid, a pool, cistern, basin, < piatua, fish: 
see jiah i . ] A fisli-]M>ud. 

Ami fyll all the pyteyntt, whlube are in groti iiowmber, 
and myclie waClr roiinetli tmw to waste. 

TartdnoUm, Diarlo of Eng. Travell, p. 3& 

piscine*'^ (pis'iu), a. [< N L, jHaeinua, < Ti. piaciaf 
lisli : see Jiahh] Pertaining in any way to llsli 
or fishes; ichthyio: as,]i«s<»iicreiiiaius; piacine 
HfliiiitieN. 

PiBds Austrinns (pis'is fts-trrnus). [NL.: L. 
piseis, lish; outffWnujft, southern: see auatrittv,'] 
All ancient southern constellation, the Houlli- 
orti IMsh. It contains the 1.3 msgnltndo star Fomalo 


C 



/’Ijrci/I'N tH a WM frum, 

S. 1>ranchi.il .tmi pedal orinrc!;/, uxteuded 
foot : s, unul htplion. 


land 

M vxhui^ and iiroduueB a vnluahlv, very hard, cloae-graliiotl 
" di‘ ■ . 



I'liu l.'uiiftU'llaUoit rixeU Aiistrinii!». 


wiHHl, yulliiwiBli-bruwn In color and taking a high pollah, 
used In Ita native region for boatdmildlng, flrewcNNl, and 
clwrcoal. (For the ubu of ItH powdered luaveH and twigs 
to Mtuiiefy flail, nee ^th-iMtiiNuC) Ita gray or brown auHd 
bark la imported into the United Rtatoa for its narcotic 
nroportlea 

plsclfactory (pis'i-fak-t^ri), n. [< L. piacia, 
lish, + B. ^favhrif,'] A place whore piscicul- 
ture is carried ou. [Bare.] 


limit, which 1 h 30 degriNW south of the equator, and 1 b in 
opiHiBltfon on the ,Hd of September. Ihe figui'u repreBunts 
II AhIi which BwallowB the water poured out ot the vaoe by 
Aqimrliia. 

Fiscis Volans (pis'is vd'lanz). [Nli.: h-niacia, 
fish; volans, Hying: see volnnt.} The Flying- 
Fish, one of the southern constellations intro- 
duceil by Thoodori, or Koyser, at t he end of the 

Th« onUbltalniwnl. tn l8r« .t Hanlngue (HUiUnmn) li. •^/t*’*™** oentury. It Is Hituated wont of too 
Alsace by tlie l''n*ncli Uovuniineiit tif uie first flih4»reod- v ttud contains tWO Stars Of the 

■ “ ..... fourth iiiHgiiitiido, Also called rohmg, 

piadvoroaB (pi-slv'o-rus), a. [ss F. piaeivorc 
as Pg. It. piacivoro, < L. jHaeia^ fish, + vorare, 
devour.] I'ish-cating, as a bird; habitually 
eatiug orfocditig upon fishes; ichthyophagous. 


IwdiidflB (pis-iHU^-de], ii. ph [NL., < Piaidium 
4* -idle.] A family of dimyariai i iiivalves, typi- 
fied by the ge- 
nus iHaidium, 

Ihcy have the 
bnuichiul and pc* 
dal orifices con- 
fluent, the anal 
‘Biphoiiate, the 
foot large, the 
shell laiiilvalvo 
and ovalorcuiicl. 
form, with the 
urea In front of 
the iiiiiboiicB lar- 
ger than that behind, the hinge with two divergent cardi- 
nal teeth In each valve and four lateral teeth tn the right 
and two in the left valve, and an external ligament. Tlieso 
Biiiall bivalves hihaldt freali water, and are rcmarkalfie for 
the noateiiur poaltlon of the iimlMmea. 

PiBidium. (pT-sidM-um), n, [NL. (Pfeiffer, 
1821), dim. of JHaum, q. v.] The typical ge- 
nus of Fiaidiidae, containing such forms as P. 
ammeum, 

pisifonn (pl'si-fdrm), a. and n. [< NL. pM- 
Jimuia, < L. piaufUf a jiea (seo jictiwl, Piaum), 4- 
J\rrnm, form.] I, G. llav- 
iiig the form of a pea, as 
an ossification in tendons 
at joints; having a struc- 
ture rc^scinbling peas, a 
variety of Iron ore la called piti- 
ftirm, from Its btdiig made up 
of small rounded masses about 
the sixe of a pea. 

n. n. In anat, a sesa- 
moid bone, of about the 
size and shatie of a pea, 
developed in the tendon 
of the flexor cnipl ulnaris 
muscle of man aud some 
oilier animals, it is genera 
ally reckoned aa one of tlie car- 
nal bones, making eight in all, 

111 man, but is not morphologi- 
cally an uleinciit of the carpus. 

It is often of irregular shape, 
and Bonietliiiuaoneuf the larguat 
iKiiies In the carpus, as lu tlie 
horae. Hoc also cuts under Arti- 
(idart^a, Perimndaetyla, totid- 
wunOate, and Aand. 

phufonne (pi-si-fdr'mS), 
n. ; pi. piaywmia (-mi-^). 

[NL., iieut. of jn^omna : 



risilhrin and nthcr Itaneiinr 
Right C>ir|>UN uf Hone, front 
virw, (-uncbpondliw to Imck 
of liuiiian wrist. The large 
buiic above is the lower eod 
of the mtliitt. The luige bone 
tielfiw is the upper end of the 
middle nietacarpnl, or can. 


ing station, or piti^aclury, as It was named by I'rofeaaor 
Coste^ is of great slgiiiUcance. Kaoye. Brit,, XIX. 


pisdfaima (pis'i-fa-njp, w. [< U piaeia, fish, 4 
NL./atttia; aoc/atnaij Thu fauna ot any re- 
gion or country, in so far as it is composed of 
fishes: comdated with avifauna. See faunti, 


Be- 


tween these are die car^ 
hones— t, cuneiluimi Sblii- 
iiiir; 3 . kcai^di ^ pW- 
lumi; 5 . uncifianit mag- 
iiuiii: 7 , tmpemid. 


piBCiform (pis'i-fdrm), a. [s F. jHaeifarme, < 

. L. piaeia, fish, 4- fonna, fonn.] Having the 
form of a fish ; like a fish in shape; teohnicallj^,' 
fish-like in structure or affliiities; iohtbyopsi- 
dan; iohthyomorphic. 


j crop, or 

antestomach observed In pittiwaruut birds. 

Bay, Works of Creation. 

piBd (p5-z4'), n. [F., < piaer, build in pis4, < L. 
piaere, pinaerc. boat, pound, bray, crush.] In 
arek,, stiff earth or clay, as used to form walls 


^ m weev • • iiiisiUli; imusvesriiiu 

see Maifann,! The pisi- jum-bone. showing 
form time: more fully 
called oa pia\forme, 
piak (pisQ, n. Same as 
nigUUnnwk, 1. 
plBkaAUb (plB'kMhito), 
ft. [Attier. Ind.j Same as Uutchiwfa gooae 
(which see, under gooae). 
piBlet. n. An obsolete form of piesUf. Purehaa, 
Pilgnmage, p. 603. 

plBinire (pls^mlr), n. [Early mod. E. also jda* 
mgre, pgamgre; < ME. pwmtre, pia aamgr ap pga^ 


Gf. MP. pisimme^ pUtemme^ an ant, < pissen, 
pifw, + ^emme, emte, ant: see aat^.j An ant 


or emmet. 

Ho iB BB Eogry mb. ... 

Though that no have d that he kan deatre. 

Chauter, Summoner'B Tala, 1. 117. 

Nettled and atong with pimirea. 

Shak., I Bon, IV.,L8.£ta 

niBlIlire-llillt (pia'mlr-hil), n. [< ME. pismowre 
hytUf (alMO pymnerpa hyUe ) ; < pismire + 
Anant-hilh p. 281. 

pimetf, n. Same as pinane^, 
piflOhluaEUttlUi (td^sd-ha-ma^tus), n* [NL., < Gr. 
maoc, a pea, 4 - L. hamatus, famished with a 
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pliwaaphaltnm (pis-as-fal'tiim), n, [NL., nont. 
of L. pittsasphftHuSf m.: see piaaasphalt,'] Same 
M pissasphalt, 

piBB-bowlf, n. A chamber-pot. [Low.] 

She, iMwiig moche the more Inuenaed hy reaaun of her 
huuahaiidoa quietneaae and atilueaae, powrod duune a 
pimOmtle upon hyni out of a windcve. 
tldatl, tr. of Apophthegnia of firaamua, p. S&. (Daviea.) 

plBS-burnt (jns'bdnit), a. Stained brown, us 
if scorched witli urine: said of clothes. John- 
son, [Low.] 

piSB-clam (pis'klara), «. The common long 
clam, Afya armaria : so called fnim its squirt- 
ing. [Local, U. H.] 


piitUlfttion 

They are large or Hinall troea, exuding a realn (terebinth 


or maatio), uiid lieaiing alternate everinH.Hni or dovidnona 
leavea, pinnate or of throe U*n(1cta, and axillary paniclea 
or raounitw of ainnll dliDcioiia floweni. (See wsafir, n.,1, 
MOnHe-trite, irntuilr, bnimM-fm*. (eruhiiM^ htrjtrnHnr-tn^, 
Chian furpenrOii' (iiiuler ChianX alk'-i, aik~avm, Maekin- 
* ‘ tld uaonil wood, 


pianbog-wbilet (pis'mg-hw!!), a, A very short 
time. Ji. JoHsoiif Magnotick Lady, i, 7. [Low.] 
Pissodes (pi-so'dds), a. [NL., < Gr. 
like pitidi, < ff/Vww, pitch, + rirfof, fonn.] A go- 



naolltlc Structure. 


ill which the individu- 
al grains or globules 
are as large as peas. 
This inode of oocurrenoe la 
very oharaotorlatlc of certain 
parte of the Odiltic or Juraa* * 
Bic aeriea in England. (See 
pea-ffrU.) The name** Coral- 
ftag and I*imdiU!“ was given 
by W. Smitli, ill 1816. to what 
are now generally cfdled the ** (^irallian betla,** a member 
of the Middle OOliUc b^ch in England. Alau peoatone. 
piflOlitlc (]»i-8(i-lit'ik), a, [< pisolite + -iV?. J Hav- 
ing the structure indicated iiy tlio term pisolite : 
as,' pisoli He iron ore, et<c. Bee pisolite.^ PlsOlltlo 
limestone, a division of the Cretaoeoiia, of some Import 
iaiitio In the north of France, where it Ilea nncoiiformably 
In patches on the Uip of the white chalk. 

Pisonia (pi-sd'ui-S.), n, [NL. (Linnieus, 1737), 
named after Dr. ‘iiium, a traveler in Brasil.] 
A genus of trees fKtid shrubs, of the order yyc- 
iapiww, type of the tribo Pist»niae, character- 
ised by the terminal stigma and six to ton ex- 
serted slianieus. There aro aliont m apeciea, mainly 
of tropical America. Theylmnr oppoalte or aeattored olw 
long-ovate or lanceolate Iuhvuh, ■mull dimclona niae, yeh 
low, or greeniah funnel -Hliapcd tlowera in punicled cyinei^ 
and a rigid or alony, rurely lluHhy, elongatwl fruit (an an> 

* glutluouB angles. 




frnni _ . 

nut and watUIrr-nitt.) St^verul apucU^ yieiu u ■viui wwniB 
realiiB, and galls. The gulU of a variety of P. KhH\Juk, of 
northwestmi India, aro sold in the Indian liaaaara for 
tanning, and are there known na katra Hnyhi, 

2. [/. r.J A tree of this geims. 

IHrtaeia Is gratfod nowo to growc 
In colde biiido, anti pyiiapnl mwdu la sowo. 

Pallattim, lliisiMMulrlo <K. E. T. S.X p. 128. 

piBtacia-nat (]»is-tu'Hhi-H-iiiit ), n. Bamc as ftis- 
tnehitf-iiuL 

pistado, s. Same UH pistachio, 

pistadte (pis'tH-HU), n. rso called from its 
color; < Pistacia + -i/r-.] in snucrnt,^ same as 
cpidote, A\.m pistazitv. 

pistadte-rock (pis ' tiVsiLrok ) , a . Same as rjrii- 
dimte, 

piatareen (pis-ta-ren'), w. [Origin uncertain.] 
In tho West Imiios, the pt^seta. 
pigte. a. Beep^rfl. 

pistelfa M. Si^o visttv, 

pistellerti a, [ME., by aphertmis from episilcr,“\ 
Same ns rpistfer. 


PlBtia 

Or. iri( 


(pis'ti-ii), w. [NL. (Liiimeus, 1737), < 
T«f, liquid, < Tfh'tiv, drink.] A genus of 


thocarpX often with rough and glutluoua angles, 
species are truoa cultivated for ornament /*. Hrutumiana 
is tlie New Zealand para-para treo^ a hardy evergreen; 
others are greenhouse shrubs with green Sowera, aa tho 
Siigrfgo or (MMkspur, a rambling prickly hush of Uie West 
liidluH with gliitInouB hur-llke fruit, fonning thloketa. 
See beffwood, 2, corkwood, and kUdUy-irw. 

PisonieSB (pis-o-m'e-e), n, pi, [NL. (Bciilliam 
and Hooker, l>i80),’< IHsonia + -<'«•.] A tribe 
of plants of tho apetalous onler Nyctagincmf 
characterized by the straight embryo and the 
elongated utricle included within tho enlarged 
and chmed cisalyx-iulie. It includes about 100 
species, of 4 joceuera, Pisonia btdng the type. 
piBOphaltt (pis'o-falt), n, A corrupt form of 
issasphalt, 

lO-ondnatllB (pl-so-uii-Bi-na'tiis), n, [NL.. < 
~Gr. a jica, 4- L. uiicinatus, furnished with 
hooks or tenters, barbed.] A muscle, of rare 
occuiTcuce, replacing the ligamentum piso- 
hamaiiitn, the short ligament passing from the 
pisiform to the uncinate bone. 

(pis), V, [< ME. j^setif itysscn, pischeu = 
Oi^wn, jdssia = D. MLG. L(L piWa s= G. pis- 
setisslael, Bw.pissa =s Dan.piMic', < P. pisser 
3£ 1^. pissar s= It. piseiare, piss ; siipfiosed to lx* 
of imitative origin, perhaps orig. suggested by 
L. pitissarOf pytissare, < Gr. TniriCeiv^ spurt out 
water, gpii; froqueutly, freq. of irrir/v, =s L. 
iqmerCf spew, spit: see spotr.] I. intrans. To 
dischar^ the fluid secreted by tlie kidneys and 
detuinod in the urinary bladder; urinate. 

Tho innate Hynne that ony man may do ia to jpCsseii in 
hire Houaca that tbel dwcllon in. 

MandetHU, Travela, p. 242. 

n. truns. To eject as urine. 8hak,, M. W. 
of W., V. 6. 16. 

piSB (pis), n. [< ME. pgim zs D. pi, = MLG. 
pisse SB G. pisse ss Icel. Sw. piss as Dan. pis; 
from the verb.] Urine. 

P^ft-bed (pis ^a-bed), n, [ss D. pisselwd; tr. 
P. dandelion; so called with ref. to 

the diuretic properties of the expressed juice 
of the root.] The dandelion. [Vulgar.] 
tfww g ph alt (pis'as-falt), n. [bs F. pissaspkalte 
Bp. pisntjfalto bb Pg. pissasphalto sb It. 

0 , < L. pissaaphallus, < Gr. 


White-pinc WeevU {Pissoifrs xfpvM). a, lan'a ; i, ivuikii 
(1 .ine nIhiwm tkiturul nice.) 

nus of weevils of tln^ family Cnrcuthniidm, P, 
strotn is a species whose larva iiijiirt^s pinos. 

pis^pot (pis'poi), n, [=r D. fdspot ss MLG. 
pissejtol SB G.pisspot = Bw. plss^tta s= Dan. 
p^cpoUc; as piss + po/.] A chaniber-)>ot. 
[Low.] 

plat', plate (pist), ». [< P. pisUt = flp. Pg. pisUi 
as It. pfMto, a trai^k, < \t, pistus, pp. of piusere, 
piserc, lieat, pound.] The track or footprint of 
a horaeman on the ground he goes over. Imp, 
Diet, 

piat^ (pist), inti-rj, [A sibllaiil syllable like hisi^ 
wMstfSt,'] Haino as hist, 

iHd! where are you? 

Middleton, (liangellng, v. 1. 

platacet, n, A Middle English form of pistachio. 

piata^e (pis-tash'), n. [< ME. pistaeCf < OF. 
and pistache: see pistmhio,'] Same asp»V- 
tachif}. 

piatachio (pis-tA'shio), n. [Fornuudy pisiaeho; 


Gr. ir/flrr«f , ] ^ 
inotiocotyltMlonouR floating wa1cr-)>lriijtH of tlin 
order Aracetp, constituting the tribo VisiiaidcfR. 
It la eharacterl^l hy tho ahNonoe of iieriaiith, and the 
poaltion of the aolltnry nr few HtaniliiaU^ llowera on the 
abort free apex of a afuidlx which la ndnato Itclnw to the 
BinoU white apailio, and lieara at the haiie a aliiglo nhlluiio- 
ly glolNMo oncMtellufl ovaiy with thick aiyie and oiip like 
allgma. Tlie only apeclefl^ /*. StratioteH, la eoninion 
tlimughont the tropica excepting AiiHindin and (he 
clflo iHinnda. It eonalMta of a roaette of [Mile tiea-greeii 
nmiided and downy leavea. It fluata iiniittHchcd, Ita tufta 
of long featlieiy roota often not rcnc.lilng the iMittoiii, and 
ItierenaeM liy runiiera, often wmiii covering fMiiida and tanka, 
keeping the water fritah and ('(niI. It boain the name of 
tronieal dtwJrwecil, iiinl In the Weal Iiidiea of waterdettuee. 
pisticH (pis'tik), a, [< Gr. rrtarthtig, in the N. d\, 
qualifying vufsMtqy mini ; tuken to iiieuii ^ lii|iiid,’ 
i 7r/rrrof, liquid (< nivnv^ drink). By soiiio iden- 
tified with wifTT/Aw;, fiinhfiil, genuine, < 7rifrT«k’, 
faithful, < ni'lftnvy miktr, persuade, irnOeathuy m- 
HMitf believe.] An ifpithi't of uard: as, pistie 
uard. 

An alsImatiT box of uard ffMie waa aontoa a preMciitfroin 
('aiiibyaea to the king of Kililojda. 

Jer, Tnitfur, Worka(ed. ISSfi), I. 246. 


< Bp.pistncho ss F. pistmhv sb Pg. pi8taoha,pis- 
tada SB It. pistaeehiOf pistacio ss 1>. pisUoffe ss G. 
pistazie ss Hw. Dan. pistatnc, < 1 j. pistaeium, pis- 
taceumf the iiisiatdiio-nut, pistaeia^ the pista- 
chio-tree, < Or. TT/ntda/or, in (d. nttnAKia, also /inr- 
ruK/a, 0<rrd<tm, ^HTrAiua, tin*- fruit *of the pista- 
chio-tree, itself called ntnruKr/^ ss Ar. Jlstag^fus- 
iuq ss Hind, pistah, < I'ers. pistd, the pistachio- 
nut.] Same as pistachio-nut. 

Piatachoee, ao (hey he giKMl, luid not nitinty, joined with 
almonda, ... aro an excellent iiuuriahur. 

iUtron, Nat lllat, | 6a 

They itho ItalianH) call it IHaUirhi, a fruit much used In 
Uudr dainty haiiqiteta. Coryat, Cmdltleat I. 184. 

pistachio-neen (pis-tTPshio-giim ), n. A bright 
green mmdi iis<*d in Kiisteni decoration, 
putachio-nut (ids-tu'shid-nut), n. The nut of 
tho Pistaeia vera, it contuimi a greeniah-eolored kernel 
of a pleaaani almond-like taate, which la uxtenalvely uaed 
hy the Torka, (Ireeka, etcs.oa adeanert-nui or In iionfeetlonii, 
and la alao exported. It yields a wboh aoniu foud-uU, wliicli, 
however, wkhi lioeoinea nuieid. Suiitotimoa called madder- 


pistil (pis'til), n, [bs P. pistil ss Sp. iHstilo ss 
Pg. it. pislitia BS 0. Sw. pistitl = Ihiii. pistil, 



< L. pisiaeia, < Gr.V^ordif;/, the pistachio-tree: 
see plsUtehio.'] 1 . A g<.*iiu8 of tr(x*H, of the order 
Anacardiaeew and tribe Npo/n/iew, distingijishod 
as the one iipef alous genus of that poly{>etalous 
family. 'The 8 apecieM are naUvea of weatern Asia and 
tho Mediterranean region, the Canary laUiida, and Mexico. 


falti,,\lu\ 

roinpoiind of aspbalt and pitch, < widim, pitch, 
+ aspnalt.] A variety of bitumen. 

JjS? 1 * ®“ly used aa the equivalent In Engliah of 
me eorresponding Qredt and Latin words cited in the ety- 


^ «Jr ancient writers, pistmpkaU Seeius w 
yy* w oooaalonal designation of the aemi-fluid va* 
cMyofUtasMnnowoaUedtiiattta. AlaopteqiJhaft. 



Bnudi of PiiuchkxtrM {patmeis wrm) widi lhii«b 


X* i« . 

< NL. instillmiy a pistil, so 
called iroin the rescmbliLin^c 
in shape to tin* [icstlc of a 
mort-ar; < h, pistillMm, pistit- 
lus, a fiestle: see pestle,'] In 
hot., the fmnale or Heed-bear- 
ing organ of a flower, a com- 
plote pistil coiimIhIh of three parts, 
ovary, atule, and diifwa. The ovniy 
is the holhiw [Nirt at the haae whieii 
conlaiiiH the nviilcH, or ImmIIiw di>H* 
tiiKMl to iMHiiiiiie wmhIh. The nlyle la 
alniiily a prolongation of the ovmy, 
and may ■ometlniua he entirely 
wanting. The atigmn la a part- of 
the auri ace of the plat II deiiiideil of 
epldemila, upon whii:h the pollen 
ft^rferiillxiiigthe fiviilea larecelviMl, 
and througn which it nixni 
them. The fonn of tho atignm la 
very varloiia In illlfen.Mil pliintH, be- 
ing aonietlmeH a mere kinth or [Nilnt 
at the Mtiex of the atyh;, \i line, or 
doiihle line, or of viirloiiH slmpoH. 

There aro uaiinlly MevurHl nlatilM, nr 
at leaat more tlmii one piatll, In ewdi 
nower ; collectively they am iernnul 
the oyiureium. See alwt cilia under 
atUuftnu, /sprout, lily, nuohler, Oxa- 
lie, and irilrher-tdant. - Compound 
platiL Sue tsnnjsjntul I . 

putillaceoUB (pis-li-la'shins), a, [< pistil + 
-aceaus.'] In hot,, <»f or bchingirig to the pistil. 

pistillary (pis'li-Ia-ri), a. [s= P. pistillaire ss 
Vy;, pistillar, < NL.’ * pisiillaris, < pist ilium, ins- 
til: SCO pistil,'] 111 hot,, of or belonging to tho 

pistil pis tillar y cord, u ehaniiel which iiuiiaea frtmi 

the atigina through the atylu into the ovary. 

pistillate (pis'ti-iat), a, [s= F,pistif/e, < NL. 
pistillatus, < pistittum, pistil : see* pistil,] In hot . , 
having a pistil : noting a phnit or flower pro- 
vidml with u pistil, and most propcu'ly said of 
one having pistils only. Keo cuts under Ahie- 
tUww., hreiut fruit, and eroton, 

pialdllationt ( pis-ti-la'shon ),H. [< L. as if ^pis- 
tillatio(n-), < pistillumf pisHllus, a jM^stJe: hoc 
fmsttc.] The act of pounding with a pest-lo in 
a mortar. 

ThelMsatldlanioridsi . . . are ao far from lireaklng ham- 
mers, that they aubmlt unto piatillation, and resist not an 
ordinary pestle. iKr T, Browns, Vulg. Err., U. 6. 


hHihi/r- 
vHtu h, iit-ntHinm 
; f, I'lf- 
ofhitrix fithixtrix ; d, 
Oryx^ xultrra. t, uvary ; 
9, My hr; j, Minina. 


j l ll frfrflUiUwfti 
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5 = Pj?. pUfHUi/ero, CNL. pisHUum^ a pistil^ 
-f L. j'crrc = E. lu jiof., Bame at 

lfik\ 

jdattlline (piH'ti-lin), a. [<pi»rtj + -iae^.] In 
iMfi,, rolat itifif or belonging to the pistil. 



'Jlie jiMiUim whorl hi very liable to ohaiiM 

iftMie. Artt., IV. 


]». 

pistlllody (piH'ti-lo-ili), ft. [< NIj. viatittum^ 
piHtil, + (jr. dAofy form.] In hot,t Uio ineto- 
inorplioHiK or traiiHformation of other organs 
into piHt ilH or earpols. iMeUlbidy may affect the perl> 
aiith» the eepala, very freiiaeiitly tlio lUuiiotia and rarely 
the ovule. Mee mtlaiMorpliotiH, 

Pittioideft (pis-ti-oi^l§-t), ti. pi. [NIj. (Durand, 
1888), < Piatia + •tddeas.^ A tribe of monoeoty- 
iedotioiiH plants, of the onler Araeea, oonsist- 
iug of tlie genus IHatia. and distinguished by 
the unappeiidagcxl spadix united t(> the back 
of the longer spatho, Uie two connate stamens, 
the numerous ortHotropoiis ovules, and the 
singlo soft berry which constitutes the fruit. 
Ftetlet, - ^ ' 

pUitol^ V 

tola, ^piatuldj o]iistle: see ytUtlle. For the 
apherosis, cf. ^ 


Pifitol-carbine. 

, lock ; », ff jp ji*'^*** ’ wdMl 

plitole (pis-toP), M. [ss O. pistole m Pg. pisMa, 
< F. jHstolc, a pistole, a coin appar. so called as 
being smaller than the crown, < OF, pistole^ a 
nl (a small gun) : see piatol. The name was 
ooinB of other 


pistoi (a small gun): see piatol. 
afterward applioil to the gold i 
countries, especially of Spain.] A gold coin of 
Spain, worth at the ijegitiuingof the nineteenth 
centiu'y nearly #4 United lytates money. The 
tuune wM slip tpplied to tlw ftemdi louls d*or of gold 


I, pifftelt, w. [MK. piaiel, pyataL < AS. 
\ with apheresis of initial vowel < u. ejAa- 


p, idt. < 
oommiiiiication. 


ajmlolua, and 
ejiiacojma.'] An epistle; a 



plitoii«4lMV9 

nagnesinmlike meslUte, intermediate between 
magnesite a"d siderite, but more oloeely related 
tome latter. 

piftoa (pta'tgn), K. [< P.^toi«,aijtoten, f 05 - 
marly also a pestle, » Sp. piaton, a piston, < It. 
'atone, a piston, var. of pes- 
e, a larm pe8tle,< peaiare, 
d,< ML. , 
id, fre , 
e, 

I. 

liece, 

, of a oylindrical 
form, so'fitted as to All the 
sectional area of a tube, such 
as the barrel of a pump or the 
cylinder of a steam-engine, 
and capable of being dnveu 
alternately in two directions 
by pressure on one or the 
other of its* sides. One of ite 
■ides is fitted to s rod, celled the 
jniton-rod, to which It Imparto 
reoiprocetory motion, m In the 
■teem-englne^ where the motion 


pound, < ML. piatare, pea- 
tare, pound, freq. of L. ^it- 
eere, piaere, pp. br ^ 
pound; aeepeatle,piattL] 

In mark'., a movable pic 



StKtluiiof Stcam-cylinder 
BodPliton.^ 

«, phton t a a. pltloiMfod I 




'llio rowiicd she a pM In hla ere. 

Chaueer, Wife of fieih’e I'lde, 1. lAb. 

Aa l*anl in a nuCele of liym lierctb witiicaae. 

ikm Plowman (0). xvll. m 

plfftle-clotht, n. A covering or wrapper for the 
books of the epistles. 

pistol (pis'tql), n. [Formerly also jHatoll; s D. 
piaUHtlzm G. piatoU = 8w. Dan. piatol, < OF. jHa- 
wle SB Sp. Pg. jnatola, < It. }natola, **a dag of 
pistolP (Florio) ; cf. piaUtlcav, ** a great dagger, 
a woofl-kuife ” (FloiHlo), OF.pM/rs^fT, a dagger; 
said to have becui orig. inikde at Pistoria, < *ISh- 
UAa, now Piaitm, a town near Florence, < L. 
IHatoriuim, a city in Etruria, now IHaioia. The 
name appears to have been transferred from a 
dogger (a small sworil) to apistol (a small gun ). 
Cf. piatofv, aiul piatoM^, piafolci*^.^ A firearm 
intended to be held in one hand when aimod 
and fired, it came Into uac early in the alateuiitli (H»i- 
tory, porhapa oa early as for hy IftSO It woa ootniiioii 
M a weapon of the reltem or ticnunii morcoiioiy cavaby. 



iMNinlk. 

a, Highlnnrl plktol for hfirsriiiiiii, i7tli (X'litury ; b, HliElilHnd idstol for 
the ImeIi, iMh L-eniiiry i t , darringer. 

who were cjUIih] jpMfthwiw from iU uae. The early piatol 
waa flttofl with the wlieeldock, wlilch waa auperaeded hy 
tlie flint-lock, and the latter by the percuaaluii-lock. Pia- 
tola with more tlian one barrel Imve been In uae fnim the 
Intmtliiotloii of the weapon, tl.oae with two liaving the 
barrela aoinetliiiea aide by aide, aometimoa one over the 
other. 'J'he atook of the piatol liaa Iwiin made of many 
forma, the old cavalry plahu having It only alluhtly curved, 
BO that It waa held, when potiiUnl at an ohjeot, hy the 
light hand, with the lock uppermost, the barrel to the 
left, the trigger to the right Wlieii accurate aiming waa 
required, aa In diieling-piatola, tliu handle waa made much 
more curved. See rrrafiwr.— V6lta*B plltol, a metallic 
veaael, closed by a cork, coiitaliiliig an oxploaive mixture 
of gaaee which may be ignited by sn electrio apark. 
piatol (pis'tql), V. prtd<. and pp. jnatolcd or 
piatolkd, pp’f. piatolina oT^iaittlUnff. [ss F. pia- 
toler; from Mu' noun. J To shoot witli a pistol. 

1 do nut like thta liiiniimr In thee In pMMm men In 
thla sort ; It la a moat daiigenma and itlgmatioal Inimoiv. 

Chnjnnan, lllind Beggar of Alexandria. 

Thla varlet aftorwarda threatened to pi$M me. 

IStdyn, maty, Ang. 1, lfi44. 

pistoladet (pis-to-UdOi n. [< V.piatoUide, < pw- 
tfder, discharge a pistol: see piatol, tt] The, 
discharge of a pistol ; a pistol-shot, 
pistol-cane (pis'tol-k&n), n. A pistol having the 
form of a caius tlio barrel constituting the stall 
and the lock being concealed ; also, a oano which, 
in any form conceals or is combined with a pis- 
tol. It is classed in the legal category of oon- 
oealed weaiions (which sius under Ufeai 


]*iittulc of Charter tV. of Saalit, IfuMum. 

(iSxe of the ortglual. ) 

laauod hy Loiila XTII. In 1640^ and to gedd oolna of varlona 
European oonntrlea, worth either more or leaa than tho 
Hpanlah platolo. Ahont 1S86^ the Bwlaa platole waa worth 
iiear]yS4.76: the Italian, from 1^46 to flCfi6; theGerman, 
alMUt $4.- Double SlSM^ Bee double. 

pistoleer (nis-to-ler'). n. [Also piatolier ss G. 
piatolur; < OF ^ piatolier (ss Pg.^to/cro = It. 
piatolicre), < piatole, a pistol: see piatol.^ One 
who fires or uses a pistol ; a soldier armed with 
ti pistol, espocially a (German reiter. 

la tlio Chalk-Farm pktoUer iiiiqilrqd with any reaaonable 
bdlof and determination ; or la lie hounded on by haggard 
iiidofliiable fear? CtuiyU, Mlac., 111. 04. (ItaaiM.) 

pi8tolet4 (pis'to-let), m. [Early mod. K. also 
jteatiktt,peatelei(alao inatolettoA It.) ; ss D. pia- 
UM, < OF. (and F.)pistoZ0f ss Sp. Pg. pis tot? to, 
< It. jnatoletto (ML. ptototoftos), a little pistol, 
dim. of ’ptototo, a pistol: see pistol.] A smali 
pistol. 

PiHbieU and ahort iworda nnder their rotiee. 

ManUm and Webatar, Malcontent, v. A 
Wo luul naifiiMf enew |that la, in plenty], 

And ahot among them aa we might 
JUMaftha IMdawira (ChlldVKiBada, VI. 18CX 
Fetch me my jMifditt. 

And ohaive me my gonna 

OBOdafn Obr (Ghlld^aBidlBda^yL 161X 

pistolet^ (piB't()-let), a. [OF. piaUtlet, dim. of 
piatok, a lAstole: seeptototo.] A pistole. 

The yiifoM and tdala of plate are most cnixant there. ' 
BMuyVa Voyagee, II. 170. 
Give a double pMolat 
To aome poor needy friar, to aoy a Maaa. 

Bmu. and Ft, Spaniab Curate L 1. 

[It.: seopistotofi.] 


given to Uie platon-rud la com- 
municated to tho maohlneiy. or 
by which, on the other hand, it la 
Itaelf made to roova aa In tlie 
pump. Two aorta platona are iiaed In pumpa— one 
hollow with a valve, uaed In the auctluii-pomp, and the 
other Bolld, which la employed In the force-pump The 
latter ti alao oalled a ^ungar. 

2. In musical wind-instnimcnts of the trumpet 
family, ono of the forms of valve whereby a crook 
is temporarily added to the tube and the pitch 
of the tones altered, it la opemied hy depreaalng a 
finger-knob^ and thna pnahing a jiluiigor Into a oyliudo'. 
The plunger haa chaniiela fur chatigliig tho direction of 
the air-column. liaioiia have lieeii applied to varlona In- 
Btrumenta, hut eapeclally to the corner which la therefore 
oalled the aonwt-a-nlaUma. 

8. In organ-ltuuding, a thumb-knob which may 
be pushed in like a piston, whoreby some 
change in registration is pneumatically efToot- 
ed ; a pneumatic coupler or eombiiiaHou knob. 
— 4. The central retractile 
tabulnm or sucker of a cepha 
tion in producing a vacuum resembles that of 
the piston of an aii^pump.--Difllnsatlal idstoiL 
See dt|lniritfiaf.~Donhls-plBton loooi^^ s^ioeo- 
fiMltoa.— OseUlatllig ptston, an englncpiaton which pa- 
olUates In a aeotor-ahaped obamher.— FufeOU blowlnf- 
maohlne. See MotaOVMnaeAtoe. 

piston-llfiAll (pis'tQu-hed), n. The disk which 
is fitted closely to the intorifir of the cylinder, 
and is the direct roc;eiver or transmitter of the 
power developed: distinguished from tho pto- 
hn-rod. 

pistoil-lmob (pis'tqu-nob), n. Same ABjiiaUm, 8. 

piston-pack^ (pis'tqn-pak'ing), n. 1. Any 
material used to pack or make tight the spaoe 
between the tierimeter of a piston-head and 
the int erior oi the cylinder or -barrel in which 
it moves. Many different matoHala have been uaed for 
piaton-packinga, anunig wlilch are henm (naually In the 
form of abraiued gaakot). either hy itaenaraaturated with 
tallow or mixiurca of varlona oily or fatty materlala, India- 
rubber or compoaitloiia of which india-rubber la a prlnol- 


9 part of the ace- 
halopod, whose ac- 


pistolettot (pis-t^let'd), n. 
Same asptototofl. 


Give UB leave to talk Sqnlba and Piatoktto'e charged with 
nothing hut powder of £ove and ahot of Kcaaoii. 

AT. IPonf, Simple Cohlor, p. 88. 

pistol-grip (pis'tql-^p), It. A handle, shaiied 
like tho butt of a pistol, attached to the under 
side of the small of the stock of fowling-pieces 
and rifles. It affords a better hold for tho 
hand than the ordinary form of stock. Also 
piaUtl-hand. Bee out under gun, 
lOStoller, 91. See^to/cer. 
pistoLpipe (pis'tm-pip), %. In metal-working, 
the t wyor of a hot-Diast furnace. E. H. Knight. 
pistol-router (pis'tol-rou'tor), n. A form of 
cariKuiters' plane ; a router having a handle 
shaped like a pistol-butt. 

I. Having the 
partly straight, 
extension like tlie 

stock of a pistol. 

pistol-shot (pis'tol-shot), n. 1. The shot ftom 
a pistol, or til 
tol 

or the approximate range, of a 
One who shoots with a pistol 


pal IngnMliciit leather, nietoUlo alloyi, etc. Fliton-pi 
Inga are UBoallv Inacrtod in a groove or depreaalon in 
porimetor of tno plotoii-bead, and expanded Iv meohani- 
oal compreMion to moke a ateam-tlght, air-tight, water- 
tight, or gaa-tlght Joint 

2. A inecJtauicu device for packing pistons, in 
which the operation depends more upon the 
coiistruotion tlian upon the fibrons, jilastic, or 
compressible propeHies of the packing-mate- 
rial.- nston-iNufldiig eXDSIldar, a ateol apring In a 


iaton-head aervliig to expatul the haokliig mfnat the In- 
terior of the cylinder ; a platon-aprltig. IB. U. KtUgkL 
piston-pilinp (pis'tfin-pump), n. A pump con- 
sisting of a pump-oylinder or -barrel in which 
a reciprocating piston works, it ia provided with 


engine 


•port 4 


-porta covered with valves which penult a fluid to enter 
the pump-barrel, betjiwevent ita return ; an' 
port or 


lump-barrel, bntprovent ita retom ; and an ednotlaa- 
•piirta pnivlded with valvea wmoh permit efflux 
uid from the pump-barrel, hut prevent ita retnra. 

They 


pistol-carbine ( pis'tql-kllr'biti ), n. A long pis- 
tol liaving its stock so arranged that a shoulaer- 
piece or butt-picce can be adjusted to it, fitting 
it for firing from the shoulder. Bee eutin next 
oolumn. 


pistol, or tlie report ^m the firing of a pis- 
> 1 . — 2. As iiii cstiraato of distance, the range, 
r the approximate range, of a pistol-ball.— 8. 
One who shoots with a pistol; a marksman 
with tho pistol: as, a gooa piatolehot, 
dstol-splint (pis'tol-splint), a. In 


imrg., a 


splint shaped like a ^stol, employed es 
cially in metures of the lower end of tne 
radius. 

tfltomislte (pis-to-mi'sit), «. [< Or. ircardr, 
troei + S. smiC^Qw^] Aoavbonateof iionsM 


of the fluid fhim the pump-barrel, hut prevent ita n 
These are the essentfal featurea of piston-pamps. 

usually also have Indootlou- or BUotlunjnpes, ani 

quenUy eduoUon- or dlsohaigo-plpos. m iOl- 

pimp, je m f aaeg , ylmigar pum g, aDdaMteSaab-pump, 
pMon-roAMt'Can-rod),.. Bee /ifetoN, 
toi-fod (a) A materlsl placed in the stufflnff. 

bm of a onindw to make a steam-tight Joint about tiSe 
piston, m Tho stollliig-hos of a piston. 
poston-flloeTa (pis^tou-slSv), n. The piston of 
a truuk-enc^ne. with which the connecting-rod 
or pitman is directly connected by a ^vot. 
Buen a piston has a holloir cylinder (sleevo) oast upon It 
In order to give it sufflolent bearing-length to enahlo It 
in Itself to p^orm also the function of a oroas-liead. tho 
. .. - ttonSr 


Widisof tho 


i with tho 


lindor thou . 
thoplawl 


tho fnnetfcm c 

iyoonnootithoplt- 

thi plaM of tho r-** 
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_.^liiiidp^ii^iiopl4oiHr^b«liM Thliooii. 
gknietloii anuiM tte Mtgine tobe muofi ihortaned In the 
llaaof ItoMvokt. Bee CnmA^aiyfiM. 
piftonHmrillgCpiB'tQnHBpnii^^ A coil around 
or iDfliae a piaton which, hy its tension, acts 
automatically as ^king. 
pigtOll-nlTe (pis^tou-valv). n. A reciprocat- 
ing valve resembling a working pipton, moved 
in a tubular passara to oj^n or close a port or 
ports for alternately admitting steam to or ex- 
hausting it from the cylinder of an engine. 
piSrihim-Maal (pis'tgn-hwel), ft. 1. In a rotary 
engine or piitnjp, a 'disk or wheel carrying at 
outer margin one or moro pistons. — 2, In 
a chain-pump, a wheel carding an endless 
chain to which are attached pistons working in 
a tube or barrel. See rotary efiffine (under ro- 
tary), and oftain-puMp. 

piston-whistle (pis'ton-hwis'l), n. A whistle 
in which, by shortening or lengthening the vi- 
brating air-col iiihii through the movement of a 
piston sliding in the tube (or Oell, as it is called 
in Hteam-whistles), a sound of varying pitch is 
omitted. Bee Modtte whisUe, under wisUe. 
Pisnai (pi'sum), n. [NL., < L.: see pea8e\ 
1. A (^tiijs of leguminous plants of 
the tribe Vieiem^ distinguished from the large 
related genus LaHiyrua by the dilateil summit 
of tlie style, which is innexod and hardened, 
with reflexod margins above, and beanled on 
the inner face. Thoro are 2 tp^eiL one native of the 
Taurus In Asia Minor, the other, P, anneutn, the common 
garden- anU flold-ptnL /IMaua 1001- Beejpeai. 

2. Ill iPooV., a genus of bivalves. Megcrle, 1811. 
pitt (pit), n, [< ME. pit, put, nyt, pette, putte, 
pyiUs, < AB. pyf, pytt, a pit, nolo, ss OFries. 
pet as‘D. put OIi(l. putc, MTiG. LQ. putte as 
OHG. puzsu phuazij pfu^, also puzza, putza, 
buzza, etc., M Tig. hitlze, Imtzc, pfutse, H.pfutze 
as Icel. pyitr a= Sw. piOM as Dan. pyf =s F.puita 
s Wall, jmtz ss'Pr. pouts = Bp. jtoza as 
IPg.pofft as It. poszo, a well, < h,puieus, a well, 
a pit; perhaps orig. a spring of pure water, < 
V liu in puruu, pure: see pure.] 1. A hole or 
cavity in tlie ground, whether natural or made 
by diijgiiiK. 

Alhl faate lijr It Is a lltylle Mfti In the Ertbe^ where the 
fool i»( tlie Piloer la sit entered. MandeviUe, Travels, p. (M. 

And as the child gaii fortiy for to paca 
’ This cursed Jew him lient and held him fasten 
And kltte hli throte, and In a vtt him caste. 

Chfiiicer, PiiiNreMi's Tale^ 1. 119. 

Speolfloallf— (a) An excavation or hole In Uio ground, 
eovered or otherwise corioealed, for snaring wild boasts; 
a pitfall, (ft) A hole dug In the soil of a potato- or turnip- 
tleld, fur storing potatoes, etc., during the winter. The 
vegetables stored are usually piled up to some height and 
covered with earth to keep out the frost Iflreat llrltalu.] 
(e) In Aort, an excavation In the soil, geiienilly covered by 
a glased frame, for protecting tender plants, or fm* propa- 
gation. (d) In/otoufifij^, a cavity acuoiMod In tlie floor to 
* receive caat-metaL (e) The shaft of a wwl-niine, or the 
mine Itaelf. (/) A vat, auoh as la used In tanning, bleach- 
ing, dyeing; etc. 

2. A caiity or depression in the body : as, the 
pit of tho stomach ; the unupits. 


Uadar the load towards the ^ of death. 

akMtift IProneUietts Unbound, IL 4. 

7. An inclosed place or area for the exhibition 
of combats of dogs or cocks, or where dogs are 
trained or exhibited in kilUng rats: as, a dog- 
pi#; acockpi#. 

sir Thomas Jermin, meaning to make himself merry, 
and gnll all the cookery tent hu man to the pit In Bhoe- 
lane wltli an hundred tmunda and a dunghill txick, neatly 
out and trimmed for the battle. 

Hart, MS,, So, dS86, quoted In Strutt's Sports and 
(Putlniea, p. 876. 

What tliough her chamber be the mypM 
Where flglit the prime cocks of the game tar wit. 

B. Jimaon, An Epigram on the Court Puoell. 

8. That part of a theater which is on the floor 
of the house, somewhat below the level of the 
staji^, and behind the usual station of the mu- 
sicians. In the ITnlted Kingdom the name la now often 
given to the Inferior aeaU buhtiid the atalla In the U nlied 
Statea It haa been auporaodod by orekmdm or parqwi, 

I and my wife aat In tho piU, and aaw "The Bondman ** 
done to admiration. PtpiMt DIery, Haioh 28, 1661. 

Bat wo, the Actors, hnmbly will submit, 

Now, and at any Ume, to a full PtL 

WyeArrifp, Country Wlfe^ ProL 
All bad Poete we are anro are Foeo, 

And how their Number'i awoU'd the Town well knowa ; 
In ahuola I've mark'd 'em Judging In the Pit 

Con^w, Way of the World, Bpil. 

The Pfi la an Amphitheater, Sll'd with Bonohea without 
Back boardfl, and adorn'd and cover'd with green Cloth. 

Quoted ill AfAton'i Social Life in Reign of Queen Anno, 

( 11 . 6 . 

9. ' Those who occupy tho pit in a theater; tho 
people in tho pit. 

Now, olr, yonr oolilofjny— bat apeak more to the pA, If 
you pleaoe — the aoliloquy always to the pit- that's a rule. 

The Critic, III. I. 

lie (King George IV.) was received with immeiiae accla- 
mations, tho whole pit ataiidliig up, hurrahing and waving 
their hands. OneUU, Memoir^ Feb. 7, 1821. 

10. That part of the floor of an exchange 
whore a special kind of business is carried on: 
as, a grain-pi#; a provision-pi#. [U. B.] — 11. 
The cockpit of a ship. — 12. The framework 
in a belfry which siip|>oris the pivoted yoke 
of a swinging bell. Sir E, Iteekett, Clocks and 
Watches, p. 350. [Now little UHod.]~Gjsni 
sosUiig-iilC a cavity fliiod with refractory material, 
used in metal-working to Inclose large liiguU, In order to 
preserve them at a high tetiipemtnro, ana Urns avoid the 
necessity eyf rolioatliig.— Olncfeory pits, certain hollows 
of the embryonic skull which will newome nasal paasagea. 
- Flne-plt, tn hart, a pit adapted for raising young 
planta to replenish pineries.— Pit and gSllOWS, In feu- 
dal times, the privtiegu granted hy the crown to barons 
of executing porooiia convicted of thiift by hanging the 
men on a gdlowa and drowning the woincii in a idU Also 
pfiC and ffallaum.—Th9 bOttomlSSS pit, hell. 

And 1 aaw an angel come down from heaven, having 
the key of the hoftoiiilrsttpd anda great chain in hla hand. 

Kev. XX. 1. 

Tour doe||^iceited wtpurae, who the dmterity td 


dnire by or as by the Angers: as, in dropsy the 
skin pits on pressure. 

The Carriage Monthly tells iU readers how to remove 
1 after It baa ^fsd. 


vamlah from a panel i 


Set Arner,, N. B., LVII. 270. 


pit® (pit), M. [A var. of pip3, by confusion with 
pi#i.j The stoiio of a fruit, as of a cherry or 
nlum. [U. B.] 

|nit5 (pit), r, i, A Middle English and Scotch 
form of piit^, 

pita (po *!}), M. [Sp., < Mex. pita.] 1. The 
inagnoy, Jgare AMentututt, and other sjiecies of 
tho genus.— -2. Tim fl her derived from Agave 
leaves, it is of great strength, utl]lsi.><t forcordage^ etc., 
and likely to be of citiiiniercisl fmiiortHtim Hometliiiea 
called yiia-J^, pita-hnnp, or pita-thread. The name la 
applied less properly to the istle-tther {ew iMe) and to 
that of Furetwa (FMtrentyu) iditantea, 
pita-flbsr (l>S'tii-n^h«M')i U, Sunm AH pita, 2. 
pitahaya (iie-ta-Uii'yji), u, . [Mox. B)>.1 Any 
tall columnar cactus bearing editdc fruit, as 
Vere.U8 gigauteuft, tlie giant ciuduH, and f '. Tliur^ 
beri. Also pitajaya, [Southwestern li. 8.] 
Cereus Tliurl>erl Is commonly rallRil pitnhapa hy tlio 
Mexicans, and this is tho name hy Vhlrh it was known to 
tho Asteca. Sot Awer., N. S., IJCI. .%9. 

Pltshaya-woodpooksr, ceiattmo uropuffinliit, the Gila 
woodpewer, wliloli alHmnds In soiitlimi Arisuiui, and usn- 





biB knife 
oared purse obow like the 
aoul in t 


Iraw out the niomw and make a Same-col- 
hotitmdrj 


For peraon and complexion, they hane broad and flat 
Isagea, . . . thin 1 ‘ ’ ' ’ ' 

the chill, light and i 


visagea, . . . thin hairod vpoh the upper Up andjittof 
"" “ ht and iiimble-bodiod with abort in 


Purehae, Pilgrimagie^ p 421. 

I found him lying on hla bed with hla dotliea on, hla 
aboea merely alippeil off, and hla hat held aeonrely over 
the jNtt of hla stomach. H. B, Stowe, Oldtown, p. 416. 

8. A very small depression or dent, such as 
tlmt left on the flesh by a pustule of tho small- 
pox; a dimple. 

Look what a pretty pit there '■ in her chin I 

MkidieUm, Spanish Gypsy, 111. 2. 
The aaiidstono surface la distinctly marked by raindrop 
pits and by ripple or wave marks. Seienee, IV., 278. 

4. In hot,, one of the pores or thin places in 
the more or less lignined cell-walls of many 
plants. The bordered pita, which ore especially oharac- 
tcriatlc of the wood of the Condftrm, are oompoaw of two 
oonoentric drdea, which represent thin spots or pores In 
the walla of the traoheids. Thqy are very regularly ar- 
ranged. 

5. A hollow or cup. 

Flowera on their atalks let 
Uke vestal primroaeo, but dark vdvet • 

Edges them round, and they have golden nflXi- 

Keede, Enoymloii, L 

ta) ^ ^ abyss. Specllloally— 

Frendei^ I am poor and old, 

And almoat^ God wot, on my pittet Inynke. 

Chuueer, Merohant'a Tkli^ 1. 167. 


k^ me allv^* that I afioufd not go down*to the 
») Thp abode of evil kpfaite; heU. ^ 


rjmpU, hat with never a 
MMdXeton, The Black Book. 

To ffllOOt or flj tbs pitf to turn tail and tiy to escape, 
like acravoii cock in a plL 

The whole nation . • . expreaBlng utmost detestation and 
abhorrence of the Wlilg principles, whIcJi made tlie whole 
party rihoot the pU and retire. 

Bager North, Examen, p, 827. (Baviee,) 

We were all to blame ti» make madam hereffy the pit m 
she did. Bieha^rdoon, Pamela, II. sA, {Daoiee,) 

pit^ (pit), V , ; pret. and pp. pitted, ppr. jHtting, 
r<pi#],n.] I. trane, 1. To catch, lay, or bury 
m a pit. 

They lived like beasts and were pitied like beasts. 

Granger, On Eceleslastea (1621), p. 218. {Latham.) 

2. To form a little pit or hollow in ; mark with 
little dents, as by the pustules of the Bmall|K>x. 

An'anamraa, a specieaaf dniray. Is cbaractoriaed by Uie 
shining and aefftneaa of the skin, which gives wsy to Uio 
IcMut impression, and remains p^ed tor some time. 

Sharpe. 

The red add acta too powerfully and pUe the copper. 

WorHhap Beeeipte, 1st ser., p. 172. 

8. To impress with rounded cup-like hollows, 
as the mold for a metal castinir which is to 
have rounded bosses on it.— > 4 . To put or set 
in the pit or area for flghting: match as con- 
testants or opponents, one amiinst another, as 
dogs or co<*ks: used flgnratTvoly of any com- 
petitors: generally followed by agaimt. 

TkkopiMingid them (odokst as they call It, for thedlve^ 
Sion and entertainment of man, . . . was, as I take It, a 
Qredan contrivance. Arehmatogio, III. 188. 

Soeratea la pitied againet the famous atheist fnmi Ionia, 
and has just Drought him to a oontoadlction in terms. 

Maemdmg, Athenian Oratora. 

TT^ iottrano. To become marked or spotted with 
pits or d^ressions; retain the mark of pres- 


Wlahnya-wonilpirrlirr (r.>«/Mr«.r 

ally nests In the giant cactiia. A1 m> edled eaguaro wood- 

petailet, n. [ME., uIko pUaiV, pilnlt, 
pettaill; < OK. pitaille, pietaillc, pcdnilv, fool- 
8ol(iierM,infiiiiti7,the po|mlucc, < piet, pM.ftiot, 
< lu jm ( pe(h)% H)ot : hoo./Vw#. ( Jf , yierof .] Foot- 
soldiors; infantry; nibble. 

Than Orleiix eliuMe outc of peple as iiiniiy as hyiii liked, 
that were wele xl>»> with-oiiteii the joiaite that after hem 
talowud. j|frrfm(K. K. T. H.), It. 268. 

Pitaka (pii'H-kO, n. [8k(;., Ht. Miaskct.M A 
collection of Buddhist scripturus, us made in 
Tiljot. 

The great Tllietan toaclior . . . had no acceM to tlie 
PAli POakae. Burge. Brit., XIV. 280. 

pitancet, n. A MidiHe English form of pitlauve. 

(pi.tAiig'gwjtX ii. [Bniz.] A Brazil- 
ian ty ran t-flycatchcr with iin enormons hill. Ate- 
garhynehus piUmgna. Htie cut ii iider Mnjarbyn - 
ehus, 

Pitangns (pi-tang'gus), n. [NIj, (Swainson, 
1K27), < Braz. pitawr/Mrt.] A genus of cbimuio- 
rial passerine binls of the futnily TyrtntvitiN, 
or tyrant-flycatchers ; the Ihiriiiiiii flycatchci*s, 
not including the iiitangua. They liave h long and 
atralghtatout hill hookutl at the end, nniiMled wlngM lunger 
than the nearly aquare tall, the pluiniige Iih»wii ulstve and 
yellow l>elow, the head nnirketl with black, white, and 
orange, the wings and tail (‘xtnnHlvitly rufoua. There are 
several siMtclets IfihahlUiig the wiinner iMirts of America, 
as P, euiphwratuo. One is found in Mexico and Texas, P, 
dertfianuM, about 10) inches long. Also calleil SauraphaguM 
and ApdlUe. 0 . 

pitapat (pit'a-pat), ndr, [Also pitpat, pitwuU, 
pittypai; a varied wuluidication of pri#l, J with 
a quick succession of boats; in a flutter; with 
palpitation. 

Y. Areh. I/ml, how my heart leaps ! 

PeL Twill g»> pH-a-imi shortly. 

PUtirhrr, Loysl Subject; ii. K 
Bis heart kep’ goln* ogj/ pat, 

But hem went pity Zekle. 

ijtnaeU, The Courthr. 

pitaj[iat (pH '(i-pAt), a, [< pitapat, adr.] Flnt- 
toring. 

She immediately steppiNl rsit of her pew and fell Into 
the finest piBg-jiat air. Stoeie, Hpeototor, No. 608. 

pitapat (pit'ii-pAt), It. [< pitapat, adv,‘\ A light 
quick step; a succession of light boats or taps. 

Now again 1 hear the pU-a-pat of a pretty foot through 
the dark alley. Bryden, Bun Sebastian, 111. 2. 



vltepait 

pitapat (|iit'a-pat), V. 4. [< pitapat, adu.J To 
step or treaii quickly. 

Hun IkiwM with hurtlioni io tlie fnignuit 
I'uiiibli! Uiniii ill, And after nU^a^pot 
Vp to tint Wugte. 

SytoeHer, tr. of Du J^taa'a Wevk«k il., The MagnlAoence. 
plta>WOOd (i>o'1 jUwfwl), n. The pith-like wood 
of Fiircnm {Fourrroyd) aiffanUtaf imed eome- 
iitnoK in Kio .huioiro uh li Hlow-miitcdi, and Hotue- 
tiincs to lino driiWiTH for holdinfjf itiHects. 
Pitaya bark. Hen fnirk^ and Citiehona, 
pit-bottom (pit/bot'°'uni), n. In coal^iniuff, 
the ontraiKMi 1o a mine and the nnderimund 
roadn in the iininediato vicinity, whotiicr at 
the iioMoni of the pit or at any point in it be- 
noat li the Hiirface at wliich Die cafpts are load- 
ed. AIho pit-^nfc, [Kiiff.] 

Pitcalmla (iiit-kSr'ni-il), w. [NL. (T/ITAritior, 
37Wi); named after Archibald nteairw (1(152- 
17111), profcHHorof medicine at Edinburah.] A 
geiLUH of nionocotyledoiiouH herbH, of the order 
hromeliaeae, tyjie of the tribe Pitmirnivw^ char- 
acterized by the terminal raceme with filiform 
atyloM and Hepticidally threo-valved oapMiileH. 
Thoru are rIkiuI 70 Hpoclcfi, iintlvoA of tmnlcAl AmorlcA. 
Tlitiy limr doM^uluitortnl linuHr gliort or ulunKiitiHl rlirid 
leAVAii. gitiiunilly with Mpliiy niATKliiR, and mniiy nhnwy 
tiMTow Aowom of HUiirlot, vollow, or othor rohint, often 
with iHrffti (MilomI hmeto. Tlioy nro conHldvrud hAiidsoinc 
sreetihouHo-plnntB. Koo linmielitue/r. 

RtcalmieaB (pit-ktlv-ni'e-e), n. pi, [NTi. (lleii- 
thain and Hooker, < Pilautmia + -/vr,] 

A tritie of plaiitH of tiie onler yfronif fmw/rand the 
piiieapjile I’aiiiily, characterized by tJio Mii(>i*rior 
ovary, and HoedH with linear entire or win^-like 
•a])]»endai[(e. it InoluduH O aonura, all of iropliuil Amor* 
lua, of wliich IHUnirnia In Ihu tyiMi and ihtya an liiiiiur' 
font KCiiUH. 

pitchi (picli), fj.; pret. and formerly 

pii/htf J»pr. pitfihhiff. (< ME. pMftm^ pyvehvn 
(pret. jAuhtv, ]»p. piphi, vWt imOt 

}»jtflh, fix, pick, etc. ; aHHilnlaied fonn of pivkeu, 
pikkciif pick: nee /nVAd, r.] I, tram. If. To 
pierce with a aharp point; divide with Hoine- 
thin;^ aharp and ]ioint(‘d; traiiHfix. 

(hrigiuH, thi iMinc, that in thiN world allahto 
lifioii the ciiiHH to Hiiirn^ hlH imMloiiii, 

And ook HUirrcd ihni l^niiclUH hiiilierteyM^Ati*. 

C/iaueer, A. II. C., 1. Iffil. 

2. To thriiHt into tlie ^ound, aa a atake or 

pointtal hence, to iilaiil or fix; net np; 

place: an, to pUvh a tent ora camp; to piteh 
the wlckctH ill cricket. 

Thvr thol jdffht the kyiigea U^iilu, by the fvlreiit wullo 
and tlie iiioAte dure Uiat ihd hiuldo aecn. 

Merlin (E. K. 1’. 8,X «• IW. 
Hharji Atiikes . . . 

They fritehed In the aiiiiind. 

fithak., 1 Hen. VI., I. 1. IIH. 

Wliore he spliMl a pnrrot or a iiionkify, there he wns 
pttehed; . . . no KettliiK lifm away. 

P. Jfitumn, Jiiirtholoniew Fair, i. 1. 
Hie Honthuni lorda did pitch their catiip 
Jiiat at the hrlilge of Dee. 

Uimny John fhHnn(ChiUVn llalliula, Vll. 2S1X 

After their thorrow view of ye plneo, tliey began Ut pitch 
them mIvuh iiinui their land Ar near tliolr llouM^ 

' Jtraeffordt Plyniotith rinntatluii, p. X40. 

Wicketa wore pitched at the orthodox hour of eleven 
0 . ni. Year t\f a SUken Peiyn, p. 84. 

3. To fix or Het in order; an'ay; arrange; Hct-. 

A hiiiidrttli nhipix'A full aheiio with ahani men of iirmya, 
J*ilfht full of pepitll A* inony prlae knight. 

Ikudnution qf Trtiy (K. K. T. ».% 1. 4«6«, 

There whh no need that the liook |the Book of rominon 
JTiiyerl ahoiild niention idther the learning of n lit, or 
till' iiuntiiesH of ail ignorttiit iiiiiilater, more than that he 
whii'h ileBiTlbeih the iiiuiiiier how to pitch a flcld ahoulil 
a|M!ak of moderation mid aobriety In diet. 

JJouktr, Ei'doa. Pdlty, v. .si. 

IJaviiig ihiiH fdteheti the fields, fmiii elUier part wont a 
Mosaetigvr with these eomlliioiiH. 

Quoted ill Capf. John AitftA's Woiks, 1. ISfi. 

4. To fix, UH a rate, value, or price; rate; cIuhr; 

Whose vulture thougliL doth jnich the price ao high. 

Shak.t Venus and Adonia, 1. 651. 

They pitched their eoniniodltlesat what nte they pleoae-d. 

Quoteil ill VapL Jithn StnitFc Worka, II. KKI. 

6. To fling or throw; hurl; toHa: an, to pittsh 
a pike or u dart ; to pitch a ball or a penny. 

He [his horsej piifMe him on the pomel of hla heed. 

Chaucer, Knight 'a Tale, 1. 18S1. 
Xow, If thou strik'at her but one blow, 

I’ll pitch thee from the cliff os for 
As ever peasant pitched a Imr ! 

Scott. 1. of the L., Iv. 28. 

As for his cousin Kliigwoid Twysdeii, Thil hod often 
entertained a strong desire to wring his iii^ck and pfteA 
him down stairs. Thackeray, Philip, xUL 

6. Specifically, in hajtf-balU to servo (the ball) 
to the batt4*r. Sec base-ba1l.^7. In muttiCf to 
determine or set. tlie key (tonality) or kev-note 
of; fix the relative slirillneBR or height of; 
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start or set (a piece) by sonnding the key-note 
or first tone: m, to pitch a tune high.— 8. To 
pave roughly; face with stones. 

A plalne pitched wolke suImIIo, that Is vnder the open 
ayre. Coryof; Croditlei^ I. 80 l 

9. In lU'rtain cartl-games, to lead one of (a 
certain Hiiit), thereby selecting it as trump,— 
Pitched tMittle. ^ec batOei .—Pitched week, in matun. 
ry. work In rough stones which are neither thrown doom 
liidiscrimliiatoty nor laid In regular oonrses, but let fall 
into iiIhcc wltli approximate regiilorltj, so os to bind one 
another. It Is used In liydranllo enriiieering for the facing 
of hniakwators, the iipi^r parU of Jettlea, etc. 

n, intrnns. 1. To fix a tent or temporary 
habitation ; encamp. 

lahan wltli his brethren jpdeAMfln the mount of Gilead. 

Gen. zzzL 26. 

2t. To come to rosi; settle down; sit down; 
alight. 

There pitehiwj down, onoo more odlen, aoid ahe^ 

Dull hoinir, which no such seat conldst spread for me. 

«/. Beaumont, Psyche, 11. IQ. 

'I’sku II branch of the true whereon they [the bees] ptteA, 
and wi|)e the hive. Mortal, liuBbandry. 

A bud whidi . . . ffowera beneath his sight; 

And, in Giu middle^ there la aoftly pAiAf 
A golden butterfly. Keate, Etidynilon, II. 

3. To fix or decide : with on or upm. 

He *8 the man I*vo pMehed on 
kly hoiisliand for to be. 

Maryaret nfCraiynaryat (Child’s fiollads, VIII. 262)l 

J*Prh upon the liust course of Ufe, and oustoin will ren- 
der It Uic most ntsy. TiUoUtotk. 

Jluviiig fetched upon a time for hts voyage, wlien the 
skies HpiK'uitHl propitious he ezhortei] all Ids crows to 
tskc a gtKKl night’s rest Irving, KnJokerboekor, p. 108. 

4. To plunge or fall headlong. 

Thereupon Xisl pitched lieoilforemoat upon him across 
till! sintambig pile, and the cou|de ndleu and pounded 
and kicked and crushed as before. 

W. M. Baker, New Tiniotliy, p. 210. 

6. jS'aut.f to plunge with alternate foil and riso 
of bow and st^^m, as a ship paHHing over waves. 
Tlic motion is most markod when running into 
a bead sea. — 6. To throw, toss, or iiurl a mis- 
sile or oilier object; throw a ball; spccillcally, 
ill gntiicH of ball, to fill the position of pitcher; 
servo the ball to the batsman.— 7. To buck; 
jiiiu)) from the ground witb the logs bunched 
togi'thcr, as a mustang or mule. iSport/man*s 
fiazclU cr, Bee cut under pitch and payt, 

laiy down at once ; pay ready money. 

tet senses rule; the word Is ** Pitch and pap"; 

I’rust nuiiu. Shak., Hen. V., it. 8. 61. 

To pitch In. to begin ; oet to work with promptness or 
(!iU!rKy. [iXilloq.l— To pitch Into, to attack; osHHiilt. 
|rol1(S|.| 

pitch! (pi<*h), n, [< pitch^f v. In dof. 14 an 
iiHsibilated fonii ot ]nc0, a., of same ult. ori- 
gin.] 1. The highest point or reach; height; 
aoTiio. 

ItoiilfHco tlie Third, in whom waa the pitek of pride, and 
height of aspiring Imughtlnesa. Fuller. 

2. Height (or depth) in general ; point, or de- 
gree of elevation (or of depth); degree; point. 

If n man begin too high apfhiA in his favoors^ It doth 
commonly md in unkindness and unthankfulness. 

Bacon, Advonoeinent of lioarnliig, 11. .S12. 

I’o lowuHt pUeh of abject fortniie tiiou art fallen. 

MiUon,H.A.,\. 160. 

The chief actor in the poem falls from some einlnont 
pitch of honour and prosperity Into misery and disgrace. 

Addieofk, Spectator, No. 207. 

To such an absurd pitch do the Moosllnis carry Iheir 
frallng of tliv sacrodiiesB of women that ciitroiico Into the 
tombs of sonic females is denied to men. 

E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, I. 224. 

.3. In acttusHcs and muMc: (a) That charac- 
teristic of a sound or a tone which depends 
unon the relative ntpidity of the vibrations by 
Wliich it is produced, a relatively acute or liigli 
pitch resulting from rapid vibrations, and a 
rjdiitively grave or low pitch from slow vibni- 
tions. Pitch Is therefore coordinate with force, timbre, 
anil duration. It Is cstlmatud and stated In terms of 
tlio vibration per second of tbe sounding body. . It Is ex> 
pertmontally determined either by direct cotniiorlson 
with a standard tuning-fork or such iustmmentaasthc 
siren, (b) A particular tonal standai^ or ex- 
ample with which given tones may be oom- 
porod ill respect to Hieir relative height: as, 
concert pitch; French jntch. Various standards 
have from time to time been used or prornuUmted- oil for 
examnlti, Maeeieal pitch, daring the lost half of the dgh- 
teentii century, for the A next above middle C about 415 to 
430 vlhratioiis per second ; eoneeri pitch (commonly called 
high pUch\ use<l in concert and operatic music during the 
middle of the nineteenth century, varying fur the some A 
from about 440 to 466 vibrations ; French pAcA (common- 
ly colled low pitch), tlm dioposim normal adoptM by Uie 
- French Academy in 1^60. for tbe some A 486 vibrations; 
pkUoeophieal pueh, sn .orbitnury pitch for middle C. ob- 
tained by tsking tbe nearest power of 2, that |s, 850 vibnp 


tloiis,iirfiortheiieitAaboveaboat427vibnitlona;dUM8- 
lir*i pllaA, adopted by the BfattgartCo ai p r eiB Iff Phystetota 
In 1884. tar tbe same A 440 vlbmtlona. 


Bjpeoifically— 4. The height to which a hawk 
rises in the air when waiting for game to be 
finshed, or before stooping oh its prey. 


The greatness of thy mind does sosr aptteA 
Their dim eyes, doiken’d by their narrow souls. 
Cannot arrive at * 

Fletcher (and another), False One^ v. 4. 


6t. Stature; height. 

Bo like in person, garb, and pitch. 

S. BuUer, Uudlhras, HI. ill. 78. 

0. Inclination; angle to the horizon. — 7. In 
mcch,\ (a) The distance between the centers 
of two adjacent teeth in a cog-wheel, measured 
on the pitch-line, which is concentric with the 
axis of revolution, and at such a distance from 
the base of the teeth as to have an equal rate 
of motion with a similar line in the cog-wheel 
with which it engages, (b) fThe distance be- 
tween the medial lines of any two successive 
convolutions or threads of a screw, measured in 
a direction parallel to the axis: the pitch of a 
pnipeller-screw is tho length measured along 
the axis of a complete turn, (c) The distance 
Ix^tween tho paddles of a steamship, measured 
on tho circle which passes through their cen- 
ters. (d) The distance between the stays of 
marine and other steam-boilers, (c) The dis- 
tance from center to center of rivets. (/) Tho 
rake of saw-teeth (see rake), — 8. A throw; a 
tiORs; tho act by which something is thrown nr 
hurled from one or at something, spocincally, in 
baee-haO: (a) A tlm>w or serve of tlio ball w tbe batter. 

g ) The right or turn to pitch the ball. 

. A place on wliich to pitcli or set up a booth 
or stend for the sale or oxhilntiou of some- 
thing; a stand. [Eng.] 

In conseqiienoe of a New Police regulation. ** stands ’* or 
**pUehe»" have been forbidden, and each costiir, on a mar- 
ket night, is now obliged, under pain of the lock-up houses 
to carry ilia tray, or kiHii» moving with his harrow. 

Mayhew, London Labour and J^iiidoii Poor, 1. 12. 

10. Ill eard-^laifinft, the game all-fours or seven- 
up played without begging, and with the trump 
made by leiMling (pitciiing) one of a selected* 
suit, instead of being turned lip aftcT dealing. 
— 11. In mininfff a cert ain lengt h on the course 
of the lode, taken by a tributor, or to work on 
tribute. Also called tHbutvpitrh, [Cornwall, 
Eng., chiefly.] — 12. In floorcloth j^iniinf/, one 
of the giiide-pins ubcmI as registering-niarks, 
corresponding to the rogister-poiiits in litho- 
graphic printing. — 13. In imval arch,, down- 
wanl angular displacement of t he hull of a ves- 
sel, measured in a longitiidinal vertical plane 
at right angles witb and on either side of 
a horizontal trauRvorse axis passing tlu'ough 
tho center of flotation : a correlative of ncend 
(which see). — 14. An iron e.rowbar with a 
tiiick square point, for making liolos in tho 
ground. JIatliweJJ. rProv.Eiig.]. Auctlon-plteh, 

a gome of pitch in whlcii the player entlUud to pitch the 
trump may sell the privilugc to the liigliest Iddder, add- 
ing tlio pointa hid to his M-oro before piny, or niiw re- 
ject nil Idds and hlmsolf iuod the play, failure to moke os 
many points ssthehighostbld reducing tho pitcher's score 
correspondingly.— Qalnlng pitch, in n screw propeller, a 
pitch'which increases from the lendiiuc odgo of the wings to 
the following edge. E.U. Knight. madOfthopltoaM, 
in angling. See head.— Natural PitClL Bee natural.— 
Pitch and hnstla. soc AiMffe.-fitch and toaa. Bee 
;ideA-and-tosa— FltChliyperbola. BuoAi/perboto.— PltCh 
of an arch, the rise or height at on arch.- Pitch Of a 
plane, the angle at which the inni is sot In the stock. 
^nnmon pitch, of 46" from the horixoiital line, is used in 
hcnch-planes adapted for soft woods ; half viteh, or 60*, Is 
used in molding-planes for tiinhoguiy and uLhor woods 
dlfllcult to work ; middle jntch, or 66*, is used in molding- 
planes for deal and smoolhlng-plaiies for iimiiugany and 
woods of like charactor ; VorkjMch. or 60* from the borl- 
xmi, is used In bench-planes for mahogany and other hard 
or stringy woods^ and tor wainscuiting. The pitch of 
metal-pianos and scraping-planes is 80".— PltCh Of a TDOf^ 
tho inclination of a rotff. It Is expressed in angular meo- 
snnmient, in parts of the span, or In the pre^rtion which 
till! rafters bear to tho span. Ilm eofnmon'pifeh has a rafter 
three quarters the longtli of the span ; tho Otdhic has a 
rafter of the full length of the span ; tho ENtaMhan, a 
rafter longer than the span ; the Greek, on angle of from 
12° to 10”; and the Boman, on anglo of from 2H* to 24*.— 
Pitch Of a law, the inclination of the face of the teeth, 
pitdh^ (pich), n, [< ME. pick, pych, pyehe, 
pycehe, assibilated forms of pik, pyk, pikke, 
pykke (> 8c. pick), < AS. pic 5= OB. OpSneB. pik 
ss MD.-P/A, Ti.pck s= pek as OHG.pcA, 

}t€ch, beh. Mild, peck, bech, (t. pech as Icel. bik 
sa 8w. heck as Dan, hcff sa Gael, pic sa Vljitygmc 
OF. pciz, pais (> ME. fteyy, pays, pais), F. poix 
sa Sp. Pg. pec as It. peec, < L. pix {pity), pitoii, = 
Or. irloaa, Attic irlrra (for ^nUsya), pitch, turpen- 
tine, also the fir-tree, as lAth,]Akids, pitch ; prob. 
akin to Gr. irirtfc, the pine-tree, L. pinw (tor 
*pienM8), tbe pine-tree ; eee jifnei ,] 1 . A thick 



t«nMi<nui Te«iDOU« snbstance, hard when cold, 
the residuum of tar after its volatile elements 
have been expelled : obtain^ also from the resi- 
dues of distulod turpentine, it it manuftoturwl 
inottbr In tor-produoiiig oouiitrita Mpeoially RnatU. It Is 
Itnr^ uted to oover the tesnui of vetaeli after oolkins; 
and to iirotect wood from the effecto of moUture ; alto 
mudioinalljr in ointnienU, etc. 

The liquid pUeh or tarre throughout all Europe It bofled 
out of the torch tree ; and thle kind of pUeh tenreth to 
calke thipt withall, and for many other utea. 

UoOand, tr. of Pliny, ivl. 11. 

2. The sap or orucle tutpeutiue which exudes 
from the bark of pines. FAn improper use.]— 
8. Bitumen : a word of indefinite meaning used 
to designate any kind of bituminous material, 
but more especially the less fluid varieties (mal- 
tha and aspnaltuin). 

And the atreama thereof shall bo turned Into pUcK and 
the dual thereof into brimstone, and the liuid tliere(»f shall 
become burning pfteh. laa. xzxiv. 9. 

Burgundy or white piteh, the yullowldi, hard and brit- 
tle, alroiigly adliealve anmiatio roaiii derived by Inciaion 
fniiii the Norway spruce^ /Heea excOaa, and probably other 
conifers: obtalniHl in varlona parte of Europe, perhaps for- 
merly ill Burgundy. It is used as a mild rubefaclenl^ and 
for iioii'medlclna] purposei. It la often replaced by In- 
ferior artificial substitutes.— Osnada pitom a realn ex- 
uding from the bark of the hemlock-spruce, Tmga (Abitv) 
Canadermitt, In North America. It Is used in medicine 
like Burgundy pitch. Alsu called Armfoelr-iifeeA and (im- 
properly) hetiilock-ffum.>SUuttio minsrsl pitch. Sec 
ekatUi,— Jew’s pitch, mineral pitch ; bitumen.-- Min- 
eral pitch. See mineral. 

pitch^ (pidh), fJ. t. [< ME. pitehm (= Sw. Iwcka 
= Dun. h€g€)\ from the noun.] 1. ’Po stnoar 
or cover over with pitch : us, Uj pUeh the Heaims 
of a ship. 

Then into aptUhed potte he wol hem gleiio [collectl, 
Or salt water uon day siid iiyght hem Ictiu. 

PaUadiwt, lluslioiidrie<E. E. T. 8.), p. »a 

* Great and well fHtehed Cables were twined abont the 
masts of their shippes. UaHuyl'e Vtiyagee, !• 

Pitch it (the arkj within and without witli pitch. 

Ooji. vl. 14. 

2. To make pitch-dark; darken. [Itnre.] 

The welkin pitched with stiddtm cloud. Addimni, 

3. In brewitiff, to luid to (wort) the yeast for 
tlio pui^Ho of Hotting uji f eniieiitat ion.- pitched 
paper. 8ot> im/mt. 

pitdl^ (picli). r. »• [An assibilated form otjnrM. 
var. of praJe*,] Tu lose fiosh in Hickni'Hs ; fall 
away; deeline. HalHwvU. | Prov. Eng.] 
pitch-and-tOBB (inch’and-toH'), u. A game in 
which the players pitidi coins at a mark, that 
one wJiosc coin lies nearest to the mark having 
the privilege of tossing up all the coins togothcr 
and retaining all tho coins that come down 
” lieaii ” up. Tlic next nearest player tosses those that 
arc left, aiiif retains all that c<ime down '^head** up, and 
BO on until tin; coins arc nil gone. 

Two or tlinm chimney sweeps, two or tliree clowns 
llayiiig utfdtch and ton, sport, their ** Browns." 

Barham, liigoldsby Legends, II. 109. 

pitch-back wheel. Hce 
pitch-black (picb'blak), a. Bliick as pitch, 
pitch-blende (pich'blend), 91. Au oxid of ura- 
nium, UHually occiirriug in pitchy black masses, 
rarely in octaliodiTuis. Also pet^iblmd, peek- 
blende f^'churane, uraniniie. 
pitch-block (picl/blok), n. In metal-worJclMf. 
a bed for supporting the object to be worked 
in Hucli a manner that it cau be turned at any 
] »i tell or tingle . Tho bottom of tho block Is hemispher- 
icid, and is supportod In a corresponding hollow of a bed 
«>r foundation-block. For certain work a pod of leather 
is I iitensNMxl lietween this and the plU:h-block. 1 1 Is used 
csiieeially to support ■heet-motal ware during the opera- 
tion of onasing. 

pitch-board (pich'bdrd), 91. A guide used by 
stair-builders in their work, tt> regijlat.e tlie 
angl^c of inclination, it oonafsts of a ploco of thin 
tMiara ent to the form of a rlght-angletl triangle, of which 
the base Is the exact width of the of Uic stepa and 
tht! perpendtculsr the height of the riser, 
pitch-boat ( pich' bot), 91. A Imat in whi<di piteh 
IS melted for paving seams, as a precaution 
against danger of fire from melting it on board 
ship. 

Pitcn-chato (pich 'ch&n), n . A chain composed 
m metallic plates bolted or riveted togi^ther, 
work ill the teeth of wheels. 

Pltch-drcle (pieh'sftr^kl ) , 91, In Uiothed wheels, 
the circle which would bisect all tbe teeth. When 
are in gear, they are so arranged that their 
Intch-circles touch one another. Also called pUehdine. 

pitch-coal (pioh"k61), 91. 1. A kind of bitumi- 
noiis coal. — 2. Same as Brande and Cox. 
Iww-dark (pioh'dkrk), o. Dark as pitch ; very 

^nierewaanomoon: the night waa jiOoA clar*. 

Thacktran, Bluebeard’s Ghost. 
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pitchod (pioht), p. a. 1. Fully prepared for 
beforehand, and deliberately entered upon by 
both sides with formid array: used specifloally 
of a battle. 

In tho mean-time, two Armiea Bye in, repreaented with 
fourc swords and bneklers. and then what banle heart will 
not reuciuo It for a pitched BeldeY 

Bir'P. Sidney, ApoL for ]*oeti1e. 
In five pitched fields he well maintained 
Tim honoured place his worth obtained. 

si^ Rokeby, Iv. la 

Tho event of a pitched battle won gave the rebolllun and 
the Cmifoderato goveninioiit a standing and a sudden re- 
Bpeotablllty lief ore fureigu laiwerslt had hanlly dared hoiio 
for. The Ceniury, XXXYL tSti. 

2. Sloped; sloping: as, a high-pifehed roof. 

Wall fixtures ... are equally servlcoahle where roofa 
are pitched as when they are flat. 

T. D. Lockawtd, Elect., Mag., and Teleg., p. 167. 

pitcholongest, adn. [MB. ; < pitebX + ‘lonff + 

. adv. gen. -f?#. J Headlong. 

ITede it that tho hedoa of hem alle 
Into sum greet dioho pUcheUmgee falle. 

PaUadiwt, IlusWdrie (E. £. T. B.), p. 160. 

pitcher^ (pich'er). m. [< pitch^ + -r.r^] 1. One 
who ]iit<‘hcs. (a) 111 Itall'gamea, the iilaycr who servea 
the ball to the Imtsniaii. Heii baee-bau. (ft) The person 
who pitchea reaiied grain «ir hay u|ioii tlio wagon. 

2. In coaUmimmj, one who aitondH to loading 
at the shaft or other pliM*e of loading. [North. 

Eng.]— Pitcher’s box. In bam-baU, the ataiiou of tlio 
pliolier. 

jdteher^ (pich'^T), n. [< ME. pieher^ 

^ piehert 
small 
pitcher, 

•icftd, tankard, = It. peechtro^ biechierc^ a gob- 
let (= OHO . peehuri, it. 6<rft#T), < }Ah. picarinm^ 
Incariunit a gobhd., < (.Ir. /ksof, an eartiien wine- 
cup, witic-jar: 8c‘e hntkrr,'] 1. A vt^ssel with 
an oi>en spout and generally wit h a handle, used 
for holding water, milk, or other liquid. 

And . . . behold, Iteliekah came forth with her nAeftrr 
on her shonhloi- ; tuid she went down unto the wml, and 
drew water. Gen. xxiv. 46. 

Ill bike a fritrhrr in ilka hand. 

And do me to tho well. 

Sir Willittm (riiihl's Ballads, VI. 2S0). 

Dlptiing deep siiiistth vitchrre of pure braaa 
limlcr the hiihhUHl wells. . 

A. C. Swinlmme, At EIoubIh. 

2. Ill InU.f a HpcM'ially adiijited t ubular or cup- 
shaped imMlificutioii of the leaf of certaiu plants, 
part.iciilarly of the genera XcpcntheH and «Sar- 
raeenia; an ascidinni. See aHcidUim, ^ntcher- 
pfunt, XcpnUhfa, and »SV/mtceam.->pitiflimluivo 
ears, there may 1m IlHlcncrs overhoarlng us : a punning 
proverb. Jii the form lUUc fdtehere have long earn It ap- 
plies to chfidrim. 

Not ill iiiy house, l.iicentio, for, you know, 

Pttehen haw. earn, and I have many servants. 

.Vftii4r., T.of thea,lv.4. 62. 

pitf^er-mant (pich 'cr-miui ). n . A hard drinker. 
For not one shoemaker in ten 
But ore Ikkiu hlailus, true piichrr men. 

PfNir /ft>ftin(1788). (JVorM.) 

pitcher-mold (pich'^r-mold), n. A teiTa-<*o1,t4i 
mold in which large jneces of stoneware and 
other pottery were formerly maflo. See pitcher^ 
molding. 

pltcher-moldixig (picli'«>r-moKditig), ft. In 
cvram.f the operation of casting in a piticher- 
inold. Hie mold Is filled witti the clay in a veiy diluted 
form; this being tsiured out. allttl** remains adhering tii 
the mold ; as tssin as this Is di^, tho operation israjieated, 


pltdiliif-tampwataie 



and so on until tlie requisiU? thlckiunw is obtained. The 
vessel HO cast Is sepnrateil fnmi Uiu mold Inr diving at a 
low heat ; and the hnndl^^ sisMit, etc., are attached after- 

A form of fau- 


ward, 

pitdier-nOBe (picliVT-nda), w 
cot with a beiiMlown lip. 
pitcher-plant (pich Vir-plant), 91. A plant whoso 
leaves are so modified as to form a )nt«her or 
ascidiiim. See cut under aMcidium. The pltolier 
commonly contains a liquid, and Is adapted to the capture 
and assliullntlori of insects. Ihu common North Aiiierl- 
oan pltcher-plaiit is Sarracenia tmrpurea (see out In next 
oolaranX ana the parrot-beaked pitishei’-plant of Georgia 
and Florida Is S. veittaeina. (Rue Sarrachda.) Hie (Cali- 
fornian pitclle^|Mant, sometimes nailed ealfihhead, forms 
the allira genus DarHngkmia, Hddampliara ntdanr, of 
the SarraceniaceM, Is a pitcher-plaui of the mountains of 
Veneiuela. A Isrge and <|Utto ditforent group, the Bast 
Indian pitclier-nlants, Is formed by the genus tiepenthec. 
Fbr the Australian pitcher-plant, see Oephtduiue. 
pltcher-Bhaped (pich '^r-shapt), a. In bot . , hav- 
ing the shape of a iiitcher. I^o ascidium, 2. 
pitcher-Ta4M (pidr^r-van), n. A vase having 
the form of an aigui&re with spont and handle 
on oppesito sides : distinguished from a pitcher 
iu that it is merely decorative. 
pltdh-fiBOCd (pioh'f&st). a. In masonry y having 
the arris cut true, but thelaee beyond the arris- 


PitL-licr-plaiil (S.ttr.tifHia ?. 

a, a flciwrr, shnwlti); tlif ralyx, nni-iif llti- stiiiiiriiN. inid llir kIvIr wilh 
its llllll•n:ll•l iiiul liixik liki- MIkih.is, llu- roitinvcil , /•. liuiKitii- 
ilinal scitiiiiiuf Ihc h-IihIl- |iisili : ihr iiiiilirclla iif thr Mylo, seen 
frniii n)x>vc. 

edge left projcudiiig niid coni]mmtively rough, 
lieing simply dressed with a pitehing-cliiHcl : 
said of a block or of ii wlioh^ liiece of inusonry. 
pitch-farthing (pidi'fiir-Tiring), w. [< pitch^y 
r.y + nbj./nr/ftm//.] Snine ns vUnrk-forthing. 
pitch-fleldt (pich'f(dd), u. A piteheu buttle.' 

'J'lierit has Imon a fritehjield, my child, between the 
naughty Hiiaiilels ami the Rnglishmeii. 

Beau, and PL, K night of Burning I'estle, 11. 2. 

pitchfwk (pich'fork), n. 1. A fork for lifting 
and tiitching hay or the like, (a) A fork with a 
long nandle aiiii nsiiHlIy two tuimgs or tliioH, iisisl for 
moving hay, shciives of gmlii, stniw, etc. (ft) A fork with 
a sliort hiimlle and thnte or four prongs, iisihI for liflliig 
manure, (.>14;. : a dung-fork. 

2. A tnniiig-fork. 

pitchfork (inch ’fork), t\ f. | < pitchfork, n.] 1, 
To lift or throw with a pitchfork. lienee— 2. 
To put, throw, or Ihriist suddenly or abruptly 
into any position. 

Your young city ciimUi jdlrh/orketl into a rural hciiellca 
when all his sympidhlcs and hiihIU and iminlng are of 
Gie streets strcciy. Is ihc most forlorn, iiiehimdioly, and 
ilaxcd of sll hiiniHii crunliircs. 

SinetC4^dh Cvutunt. XXII. 277. 

pitchtoOBB ( pi(‘}i’i-ii(‘H),. n. The slab* or quality 
of being iiitichy; hence,. bhieknesH; darkness, 
pittdling (picb'nrg), n. (Vindml ii. of pUch^, 
P,] 1. Tbc act of Uirowiiig or hurling. — 2. A 
facing of dry stone laid upon a hank as a yim- 
teclioii against tin' wash of waves tir cnrnnit; 
11 lining or sheathing of iniisoiiry. 

Hmbor lafivn steamers (»r nearly, if not quite, irsHi tons 
burthen run up to WIslMadi, sotiiu twelve iiilleM up the 
Nene, tlie Imiiks of which, iiioriMtvcr, lire steep, being held 
lip by faggottiiig and stone jntvhinff. 

The Knginfer. J.XVII, l.M). 

The channel is to lui imide of clay with nibble stoiio 
jdtehing. Hunkinr, Steiiiii F.ngino, ]j 14U, 

8. In U'alhcr-mauuf.y same hm hloomK <*» (d), En^ 
eye. lirii.y XIV. 3H4.-- 4. In hreiring. Hie ailtiiix- 
ture of yeast with the wort lo iiiil iate fenneiitu- 
tion. Also calh^d svUittg Ihc wort, 
pitching ( piell'Ing), p. a. [< pitch^, r.J In f/ww., 
noting the fir(« of cannon at full charge against 
an objoct covennl in front by a work or a natural 
obstacto. P'arrotr, Mil. Kncyc., II. SJJl. 
pitching-machine (picli’ing-ma-sbonM, n. A 
inuchin(9 iiseil by brewers for coating the inte- 
riors of barrels or casks wit h pitch. 
pitdbing-pence(pieh’hig-peiiH), v. Mom^yjiaid 
for the iiriviloge of pitching or setting down 
merchandise in a fair or market, generally ono 
penny per sack or pack. |(ireal* Britain,] 
pitfdimg-piece (pich’ing-pcs), n. In Joinery, 
same as apron^piver. 

pitchin|(-Btobl6 (picli’ing-sta^bl ), n. A vaH(dy 
of Connsh granite used for imving. 
pitching-temneratnre (pi<*h ' ing-tem ' per-a- 
tiir), n. In brewing, the leTiiperntiire of tJio 
wort at tho time thl^ yeast is added to it. This 
tempcantare has an Important infiin'iice on the netivlty 
of the femieiitatioii. Hie EiigllHh practice Ik to c(ni 1 the 
wort to from 61' to (W K. Hic. Buvoi'iaii hrewerH cool 
the wort to fToni 46'’ to 60" K. Kdwcoii thi^se extremes 
the tumneratuns Is re!gu1at4al accurdlng to the iianpcra- 
tureof inu iuii-nKuii or femientiiig-room ami the strength 
of the wort, which Is pitched ut a lower leiniMTatiire In 
summer than in winter, and at u Iowct temperature with 
light been Intended for Immediate use than for strong 
Btook-ales or piMler. Wqrt for iwle ales Is also pitched at 
a low temperatoiUh 



piteliiiif-tool 
pltcdlillff-tool (pioh'inff^tttl), n. 


stone^lficl or knapping-tool. made of antler 
or other hard Hiibmnce, ana anciently need 
with a liiunnier for flaking off stone in making 
arrow-hcadH, otc.— 2. In wateh-making, a tom 
for 7 » 1 acii^ the whoela of watoheg in ^sition 
between ttie ])ln.teK. 

pitching-yeast (pioh'ing-veat), tt. In Itrewing : 
(a) Yen Mi obtained from fermentation of beer, 
and intended for nee in pitching worts. 
Teant winch has been prepared for pitching 
wortH liy wuHhiiig it with pure cold water in 
the Htun-vat, and allowing it to stand covered 
in the vat in a cool place ror a day or loiu^r. 
pitch-kettle (picli'ket^l), n. Same BkHpitoK~poi, 
pitchkettled (iiich'ket^ld), a. [< pitch-kettle + 
Covered as if with a pitch^ottle, and thus 
cast into helpless darkness; pnzsled. [Hare.] 
Tliui, the prollniitiarlei settled, 

1 fairly find myself pitehkettkd. 

And cannot see, though few see better, 

How 1 shall hammer out a letter. 

Cawper, Epistle to Eobert JJuyd, 1. 82. (DnvtM.) 

pitch-ladle (pich'lft^dl), ». Bee ladle. 
pit^-line (picliMTti), n. Bamo m piiclt-circle, 
pitch-mineral (piou'min^o-r^l), n. Bame as 
Mtnmen Hud amrnaltum. 

pitch-opal (pich'd^lial), n. An Inferior kind of 
opal. 

pitch-ore (pitdi'dr), n. Piteh-blonde ; uraninite. 
pitch-pine, n. Bee pino^. 
pitch-piM (pieh'plpb n. A small musical pine 
of woodTor metal to M sounded with the breatn, 
by which the proper pitch of a xiioce of music 
may bo given, or an iustnimont tuned, it is 
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1. A kind of 4. Inied/., dark-brown inolinlngtoward black; 
pioeoas. 

mt-ooal (pit'kCl), n. Mineral coal, or coal ob- 
tained from mines or pits: distinguished from 
cluircoal. [Great Britain.] 

Divers ... of the prime Lords of the Court l^e gca 
the sole Patent of making all Sorto rf Oto 

ifOiesfi, Lettera L I. 2. 

pit-cock (pit'kok), a. Same as pcUoock. E. 
if. Knight. ... 

pit-cratjNr (pit'kr&^tAr), n. A volcanic crater 
at tlio bottom of a pit or gulf. 

The old cone had, like ML Loa or the Maul volcann^ a 
• grestpiC-erater at top. 

Amer, Jour, SeL^ 8d ser., XXXD. 281. 

pitef, n, A Middle English form of pitg. 
piteons (pit'v-uH), a. [< ME. piteaue, pytgovs, 
peteoM, pitieous, pt/tevou8f petevouSf pifoea, jrifoa, 
< OP. pitOH, jnteue, F. viteux<ss n. piatoa, pie- 
toftfpitOHfjtidftsssSp.piadososs'P^.piadwiOfpit^ 

doso = It. piaUm, pietasOf < ML. ptetamUf piti- 
ful, < L. pi€Ui(t-)8, piety, ML. pity: seept^.] 
1. Full of pity' or compassion; compassion- 
ate; affect by pity. 


A more snettor, humblsb and amyable^ 
aoiitlle, delionair, saaei wlse^ and eoni 
Curtoii, piUuouM, and cnaritahle^ 


eonnyng, 


Hche vntu the 


pore f 111 gret good doing. 

iMsfuqr (KBT t. B.X 1. 0247. 


Bnt of \\\%peUom tender moder, alasse ! 
1 am verray aure, 

The wo and payn pssala sUe others. 

Mwf., 100. 


either a fine- or a reed*plpe, and may give either a OxinI 
tone, as A or C, or one or several toiuis. In the Utter ease 
tiHi variation U pnidiioiMl either by a movable plug or stop- 
per altering the length of the air-column, or by a H|iring 
Uiat alters the free length of the tongue of the reed. 

He had an Ingonioiis servant, liy name Llclnltis, always 
attending Ulni with apftoA-pfjM, orlnatrumenttoregulnto 
the vofoo. jSiMie, Spectator, No. 22H. 

pitch-plaEter (pich'plAs^tCr), n. Boo plaster, 
pitch-point (i^ich'noint), n. The point of con- 
tact on the pitch-linc common to two engagml 
wheels. 


The pUeh’painf. whore Its teeth are driven by those of 
Kged ring, may be In tlie same vertical plane, pand- 
“ * * •“ Engine, f 168. 


the cogged 
Id to tile axla 


pltdl-polisher (pich'poKisli-Ar), H. 
moiit of metal for polishing curved f 


, may be in tlie same vertical 
Hankins, Steam * 

An instni- 
l surfaces of 
glass, as leiiHOH, specula, it varies in form 
aooonllng to the nature of tiio work. Its surface la ruled 
aoonrately Into aqimres fry iriclaod llnca and in use la coat- 
ed with a urepariMl pltcli. Jtymt), Ariisan'a Iland-lMwik. 
pltch-pot (pioh'lMil), ii. A large iron }>ot used 
for the purpose of boiling pi ten for paying the 
seams of woiMlen ships after calking, 
pitchitone (pieh'stdn), u. An old volcanic 
rook, resembling hardened pitciiin appearance. 
It is a iiatnral gloss resulting from the rapid cooling of 
those ancient lavas of which common feldapw(orthoclaae) 
forms a coiiBiderahle part. Some pltchatonea have a 
q^eniUUo structure, m out under dmCdiil. 
l4«<dl-tankard (pich'tang^kjira), n. A tankard 
covered inside with ))iteii. Olie pitch gives a flavor 
and perhaps a medicinal value to tlio lievorage which the 
tankard contains, lltch-tankards arc still used in tier- 
many with certain kinds of beer such as the Llchieti- 
hainer. I'hu iiitMloni Herman pltcn-tankards are made of 
wooden staves held togetlier ny wooden hoops, and the 
ancient Engllsli pi tch- tankards wefe made in tlie same way. 
idtck-tree (pich'tre), n. The kauri-jiine or the 
Amboy na pine, as the sources of dammar- 
resins; also, the Norway spruce, as yielding 
Burgundy pitcti. 

Pitchnrlm bean. Bee Piehurim bean. 
pitdl-wheel (pich'hwSl), it. One of two toothed 
wheels which work together, 
pitch-work (pich'w^rk), n. Work done in a 
mine luider an arrangement that the workmen 
shall receive a certain proportion of the output, 
pitchy (pichM), a. [< pitch^ + -yi.] 1. Of, or 
of the nature of, or resombling pitch; like 
pitch. 

Native jMtmlonin <oand floating upon some springs is 
no other than this very pitehp substance, drawn forth of 
the strata hy the water. ITomfuian^ On Fossils. 

The pitehjf taint of general vice is such 
As daubs the fancy, Aond you dread the touch. 

\ Crabbe, Worka HXk 

2. Bmeared with pit^^b. 

Thu sides convulsive shook en groaning beams. 

Anti, rent with labour, yawn'd their iritekv seams. 

Fsfeonsr, Bhipwrock, U. 
8. Black; dark; dismal. i, 

When ssiiuy tnisting ut the cosenM thougl 
‘‘ Shak„m»Wbi 


Defiles the pitehft night. 
The pUehy hluscs of Impiety. 


PUehy snd dark the Night so ^ 

Friend to our Woe, and Parent of our 


Ml,lv.4.24. 
Boianus, iv. &. 
on, 

a. 

Prior, Solomon, L 


H. JonmniiMon 

KNUOttnWSPI^ 
wntof ourlWB. 


MS,Bodt,Mua„im. (naUiweU.) 
Bhc gave him (pOeouf of his ease. 

Yet smiling at his mefnl length of face) 

A shaggy tapestry. Pope, Dunctad, ii. 141. 

2. Buch as to excite pitv or move to compas- 
sion; affecting; lamen&ble; sorrowful ; mourn- 
ful; sad: as, a ptfeoiM look; a case. 

And than lie suide a pttouM worde: **IfaI Cleodalls,” 

3 uod he, “1 crye the mercy of the trespace that I hauo 
on a-gein the, ffor 1 ae weft 1 am come to myu ende." 

ireri<n(R.E.T.H.XII.sri4. 
The most pUeout tale of Lear. Sbai,, Lear, v. 8. 214. 

3t. Pitiful; paltry; poor: m, piteous amends. 
Aiilhm. sSjiL 2, Ddkinl, woful, rueful, wretched, dis- 
tressing. 

piteonilly (Pit'f-ns-li), adv. r< ME. petevouslpt 
jiitovslg; \ piteous + In a pitiHius man- 

ner; pleadingly; as if for pity or mercy; 
moiinifully; sauiy; dreadfully. 

Forsoih to bym spake full peUntoudy. 

qfPcaisnay(k. B. T. 8.), 1. 8678. 
Word it, prithee^ pUooudy, 8hak,, A. and C., iv. 13. 0. 
piteonsnass (pit^f-ua-nes), n. The character or 
condition of being ^teous or pitiful, 
pit-esre (pit'I), n. Bame as pit-hfdtom.^ Pit-«ye 
pillar, a mass of coal left around the bottom of the tiuft 
to support the ground. 

pitfall (pit'f&l), ft. r< ME. piUalie, putfalk, 
pytfaUc ; i pi(k •¥ falP. Cf.m’f/okf.] 1. Apit 
into which an aiiiinal may fall unawares, tlie 
opening iMiing so covered as to escape observa- 
tion. Htfslls are much used for the capture of large 
animals In Africa and India and idsewhere, and arc some- 
tiiiies flttod with stout sharo-pointed upright stakes in- 
tended to transfix the anlroai which falls upem tliem. 

Poor bird ! thonldst never fear the not nor lime, 

The nor the idn. Skak., Macbeth, Iv. 2. 86. 
Now, poor and basely 

Tlioii sutt'st tolls to betray me; and, like the peasant 
Tlist dares not meet the non In the face, 

Digg'st crafty pU-faUs, Pldektr, Fflgrim, ii. 2. 

All around 

Arc dim uncertain shapes that cheat the steht, 

And pUfaUu lark in shade along the ground. 

BryarU, Journey of Ufe. 

Hence — 2. Fi^irativelyi any oonoealod dan- 
ger or source of disaster, 
pitfallt (pit'fdl), V. t. [< pitfall, n.] To lead 
into a pitfall; insnare. [Bore.] 

Able to shew us the ways of the Lord straight and faltli- 
ful OH tlnqr are, not foU m cranks and contradictions and 
pUfoainy dispenses. MUUm, DIvoroe, Prof. 

idt-flah (pit'fish), II. A small fish of the Indian 
ocean, about the size of a smelt, colored green 
and yellow. It lias the power of protruding and 
retracting its eyes at pleasure, 
idtfoldt (pit'fold), n. r< pifi +/ofcl*; appar. 
an aocom, form of pitfaU.'] A pitfall; a trap 
or snore. < 

III her oliW'a pit thou didst thy pilAild set 

a^. Sidney (Arber^iSng. Oarner, I. 608). 

pit-firame (pit'fiHim), n. The framework of a 
coal-pit. 

plt-gme (pit'gftm), n. Bee gamr^. 
pit-rade (pit'gid), ft. In a nuning-Bhaft, a bar 
which serves as a giiide for the ca^. 
p|th (pHb), 11 . [<1|[£. pyihe, < AS. 

piika, pitb, SB MD.;|rifto, D. marrow^ ker- 
nel, OB MLG. pitte, jHf, LGi pttie, pit, also ped- 


dtty pMt, idtb; root unknown.] 1. In hot, 
the lned 1 llli^ or central cylinder, composed ox 
typical parenchymatous nssne, which occupies 
the center of the steins of dicotyledonous 

S lants. Py Oris the cells of pith have been divided 
ito (c) aebSm eeOt. which have the oflioe of storing starch 
and other ssstmllated pniducts for a time; (6) ttym-bette. 
In which crystsls are formed ; and (e) inaMve erne, which 
ore empty and have lost the power of recdvlng stsrch or 
other prodnots. Bee meduHo, 2, pfluvnekymstoui^ snd outs 
under aibumtffii and eoMpen. * 

2. In anat . : (of) The spinal cord or marrow ; 
the medulla spinalis. 

The . . . vertebres . . . farej ill perforated In the mid- 
dle with a large hole for the spinal marrow or pOA to posa 
along. Hay, Works of Creation, pu 288. 

(b) The central or medullary core of a hair. * 

In the Peocori the pOA of the course body-hair Is crossed 
by condensed celliL like beams, strengtlienliig the oortez. 

Owm, Anst, 111. 821. 

8. Strength; vigor.; force. 

But age, alms I that ol wol envenyme, 

Hath roe biraft my beantee and my pUh, 

Chaueer, Prol. to Wife of Both s Tsle^ L 476. 
The ponme Is the pUh of the honde, and profreth forth 
thefyngrel^ 

To mynystre and to make that myght of bond knoweth. 

Pien Phwman (C), xi. 116. 

I shall do what I can for that young man— he 's got some 
pUh in him. Gwrge Eliot, Mill on the Floss, 111. 6. 

4. Energy; concentrated force; cloHoness and 
vigor of tnoiight and style. 

And hee alone tn tlio pttA and weight of his Sentoooes 
may be compared to Flato or Beneca. 

Purebm, Filgrimage, p. 480. 
fHhers, that tiiltik whatever I have writ 
Wants pgA and matter to eternise tt 

B, Joneon, Poetaster, v. 1. 

ff. Condensed substance or matter; quintes- 
sence. 

Perhaps yon mark'd not what 's the pUh of alL 

Sbak„ T. of theB., L 1. 171. 
He [Bhakspore] could take Dlvases away fhim Homer, 
and expand the shrewd and crafty islander into a states- 
man whoso words are thepttA of history. 

LowU, Among my Itoulcs, 1st ser., p. 226.* 

6. Weight; moment; importance. 

Enterprises of great pUh and moment 

8hak,, 11 Millet (ed. Knight), ilL 1. 86. 
DlBOOldpitll. HeodiseiM, 

pith (pith), V. t. K ;>»fA, n.] To introiliice an 
iustimment into tlio cranial or spinal cavity of 
(an animal, as a frog), anil destroy the cere- 
brospinal axis or a part of it. 

A spear from above intended to fall upon the head or to 
pith the Hilmal, etc. • Encyc, BrtL, Xlll. 621. 

pith-ball (pith'bAl), n. A small ball or pellet 
of pith. I^cli balls siisponded by a silk thread 
are used in an eleotrosc^ope. Bee eleciroscftpc, 
pit-head (pitched), n. Tile head or mouth of a 
mining-shaft or -pit, or the ground surrounding 
it.— Pit-head gear, in eOal-fninino, same as head-gmr^ 8. 

plt-iimded (pit'hod^ed), «. [< jnft + head + 
Having a pit on Gie head, it is applied 
MMscIflcally (a) t«» taiiewonns, as Bihrittcephalne tatva {T, 
8. CObbaiai and (h) to venomous serpents of the family 
CraUUidee, known aa pit headed vipen (see Bathrfphera, 
Mid out under p<l-t4jwr)L 

pithecanthrope (pith-e-kan'thrdp), n. [< NTi. 
pithecanthropus : see piihet^anthro^.'} One of 
the supposed pitheeaii1;hroi>i. 

Prehistoric msn . . . has even been sometimes oalled 
man-monkey, or pUbeeanthrtips. 

Jn, Joky, Man before Metals (trana), p. 17. 

pithecanthropi (pith'f-kan-thro'pi), n. pi. 
[NL., pi. of jHdtecanihropus, < Gr. ntOyicoc, an 
ape, monkey, + &vBpumog, man.] Hypoth^caT 
ape-men, pithecaiithrop<*s, or Akdi. Bee ape- 
wan, Alalus. 

pithecanthropoid Cpith-S-kan'thro-poid), a. 
[< jHiheeanthrope + -oia,l Relating to the 
pithecanthropi, or resembiing them, 
ntheda (pi-thd'si-A), a. [NL. (Dosmarest, 
1804), < Or. fridyisoc, an ape : see /''ItAecns.] The 
typical genus of the subfamily Pitheciinm. con- 
taining such species as P. saianas, the. black 
oouxio. Tliey are known as sakis urxd fox-tailed 
monkeya. See cut on following page. 
PithecUM (pi-thd-si-rnd), u.pl. [NT.., < Pi- 
tkveia + -iiMB.] A South American subfamily 
of Cebidm, having the ciTcbnim overlapping 
the oercbollum, the hyoid apparatus moderate, 
the incisors proolivous, and the tail bushy ; the 
sakis and ouakaris. There are 8 genera, Ph- 
iheeia (the type), Chirouotes, and Brachgurw. 
pithecune (pi-tlie 'si-in), a. Of or pertaining 
to the PithemndB. 

pitheeoid (pi-thd'koid), a, and ii. [as F. jHM- 
colde; < Gr. nWrysoi;, an ape, + eldoc, formT] X, 
a. 1. Besembling or pertaining to the genus 





Block Couslo UUthtcia wmttmaa). 

Pitheeitft; Tieloiififiiig to tho higher as distinguish- 
«d from the lower apes; simian; anthropoid, 
as an ape.— 2. Loosely, of or peHaining to an 
a})t? ; ivlated to an ape. 
n. H. An antliropoid ape; a simian. 

Pithecolobinm (pi-the-kp-ld'bi-nm), tt. [NL. 
(K. F. 1*. von Martins, 1829), so call^ from the 
resomlilauco of the eiirved pods to a monkey’s 
ear; < Gr. Tr/ft/wof, an wie, + dim. of 

Milikt or legume.] A genus of 

leguminous shrubs or trees, of the tribe Ingca, 
known by the peeiiliar rigid pods, which are 
two-valved and flattened, curved, curled, or 
twistiHl, and somewhat ffesliy. There are about 
110 aptHiiiiN, widely dlapened In the tropica, eapecially of 
j^merica and Aaia. They are.eitlier unarmed or iliomy with 
axilliiry ur atipiilar spines. They bear glandular bipfnnate 
Icuvea of many small or few laiiB:er Itwileta, and globose 
heads of white flowers, with long and wiry numerous sta- 
mens. The most iin]Mirtnnt species, I*, duien, a large tree 
native of Mexico, and tliero (tailed guainuM, contains 
in its imhIs a sweet puh^ for which they are Isdled and 
eaten. jiitrf>diiced into tlio I'hlliiipliic Islands, and Uicricu 
into India, it is now cultivated tliero under tho name Ma- 
nila tamarind. (CointMire famorind!.) Several other siMkrlos 
produce edible pods, as P, fllUoUum, the wild taniariiid- 
tree of Jamaica, a largo trw alstingaished by tho twice* 
pinnate leaves from tlie true tamarind, whose lenvtw aro 
oi]ce«pliinate : and P, iShman, the genisaro, also culled 
aaman, zamanfj^ and rain-tree. The tmrk of some armies 
yields a giini, Uiat of others an astringent drug, and that 
of others, ns P, tftfff minumy tho soaplmrk tree, and P, mi- 
rreuiftnium, the snvoiictto or sliagbark of the West Indies, 
Is a sounu] of soap. Sovural other species are cultivated 
as hardy evergreen iroes iiiidur the iianiu eurl brmh-hean, 
A Binniler species, usually u sliruh, is tho cnt's-cliiw, also 
called iiephritie tree or black bead-tree, of Jumaita. Sou 
also alffarrobilla. 

Pithecus (pi-th«'kii8), w. [NL. (OoofTruy, 1H12), 

< L. pUlicetWf < Gp. Tr/ftyKof, uii ai»e.] A goiiuH 
of anthropoid apeH : same as fiimia. 

Pitbelemur (pitii-^]d'in<*r), u. [NL. (LesRon), 

< Piihr{cds) + Ijvmur,'] A geuuH of lomurs: 
HyiioiiyniouB witli Jndrift and iAehawtius. 

pithfUit (pith 'fill), a. [< pith + -A</.] Full of 
piili ; pithy. Browne, liritaiinia’s I’astoralM, 
li. 4. 

pithily (pith'i-li), adr. In a pithy manner; 
wilh cloHo application or vonooutratod force; 
fowdbJy; copmtly. 

pithiness (pith'i-noR), n. The character of be- 
ing pithy; strength; concentrated force; as, 
the idthinem of a reply. 

pithless (pith'les), a, [< pith + 1 . With- 

out pith ; wanting stren^li ; weak. 

Hen whfl^ diy and ptthlem, are debarred 
Krom man’s beat Joya ChurekUlj The Tiniea. 

2. Lacking cogency or force. 

The pUhim annimontatioD which we too often allow to 
iiumopuliie the choraotor of what is prudent and practical. 

OladMoMt Church and State, IL 

Pithole (pit 'hoi), n. A small hollow or pit; 

a pit left by a pustule of small- 

® '•“ly "ick of the small pooka only to 
fcSlf town pitkeiee, take cold, strike ^ernln again, 

nick up the heels, SidviuiiBh! 

Beau, and FL, Fair Maid of the Inn, II. 3. 
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IlthoplioraeM(pith^^f^Tft's^),i».;>7. [NL., 
< Pit^hora + •ocemA A doubtfully distiiict 
order of confervold al- 
g», containing the sin- 

g le geniiK JHihophttra, 
eproduction is by means 
of non>sexua] resting spores 
and pmllflc cells, net sexual 
mode of reproduction hav> 
ina as yet bwn deti^ted. 
pithoB (pith ' or), n. [< 

Gr, miku'i Run def.] In 
Gr, (tntiq., a*fonn of 
earthenware viwo, of 
vciy largf^ Rixe and 
spheroid rIihiio, used 
for the storage of wine, 
oil, grnin. etc., and ^ ... 

Hoinetimes for tbe buri- 
al of dcoil IxMlieH. 

pith-paper (pilli'na^p^r), n, A very thin film 
cut or prepared from ilio i»ith of a plant, and 
used for {laper. See riee-paper, 
pithsome (pitli'Rum), a. [< pith + •aomc,'] 
Strong; robuRt. 

Beside her fUkenme healtli and vigor. 

R, 1). Btachnore, (‘lara Vaughan, Ixil. (ifnepe. DkL) 

pith-tree (piMi'tre)f n. The ambash. 
idth-WOrk (pith'w^'rk), w. llHeful or ornamen- 
tal articloR made of t he pith of tit'OR, esiiccially 
those made in India from that of Jiachynowenv 

E 'fi. See j'Kachifnomene, 

(pith'i), a, [Karly mo<l. E. also pitthiv, 
Ihy ; < lato ME. pyihtf; < pith + -y^t] 1 . < >f 
{ho nature of or full of pith; containing or 
abounding with pith : br, a pithy stem ; a pithy 
Hiibstcmco.— 2. Full of pith or foi*eo; foreible ; 
containing iimcli in a eoneentraUul or dense 
form; of style, RenlentioiiH: as, n pithy saying 
or exproMsioii. 

To teach yon ganiiit In a briefer sort, 


Ampll 
JiouW/, ix^tters, II. 67 . 


More pleasant, pitltif, and elfuctual 
Than iiath been taught by any of my trade. 

.V6tfA.,T. of theS., ill. 1. 


08. 
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detected in tho warm tanks 
™ ®®tanic Gardens at Kow, also at Oxford 
Al hut since found in tropical 

thallua is oomposed of branohliig fUa- 


uwnt of t^ rhiaoida. 
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Your connsci, gtHul Sir ThouiaH, is so jnthif 
Tliiit I am won to like it. 

WebHtcr and iJethr, 8ir Tlioiuas Wyat, p. 12. 
riiarliHi lAmb made the nioHtinV.lr]tf criticism of Spenser 
when ho oalhal him the {MNit u' inmiI. 

Lom'Ut Aiiioiig my Ikaiks, 2d scr., p. 177. 

3. Given to the use of pithy or foiTibh* cxpn*s- 

SiOTlM. 

In his n>cech he was fine, clfviiicnt, and pithy. 

fHrT, Mnfe, l.to}da(lr. I>y Kobinson), I. 
In all those Gotjdnmn Fact was wry short but pithy; for 
he was a plain lioiuo-spiin niiin. Addiam. 

A whltc-liolnd man, 

PUhy of s|)Coeh, and merry when In* would. 

liryant. Old Man's Counsel. 
’^ByTL 2 and 3. Tenu*, Innniic, cuucImu, pointed, senten- 
tious. 

pitiable (pit'i-n-bl), </. l< OF. pitinhle, pife~ 
ahle,y. ftitftyaiik' ; hh jdty ■¥ -ahlh!) , Dosort’ing 
jiity ; worthy of orexcitingcornpaHsioTi: applied 
to peraouH or things. 

In the Gositel, he makes abatement of humane infirmi- 
ties, U^mplalloiis, iiiornl iicciwsltius. mistakes, errors for 
cvei 7 thing that is jntiaUr. Jer. Taylvr, Hcrmoniv I. viL 
llie pitiable persuiis relieved are constantly under your 
eye. Up. AtUtbury. 

If yc have gHeved, 

Ye are too mortal to \wpdiahUt 

Tlio iMiwer to die disuroves the right to grieve. 

Jvrs. Urovmifty, Drama of Exile. 

pitiablenesB (pit'i-a-bl-ucs), v, A pitiable sial o 
or condition. 

pitiably (pit'i-a-bli), adv. Tn a pitiable manner, 
pitiedlyt (pit'id-li), mlv. Til a condition or state 
to be pitied. 

He is properly and jfUiicdly to be counteil alone, tliat Is 
flllterato. Fdtham, llesolves, U. 41). 

pitier (pit'i-6r), w. [< pity + -/tL] One who 
pities. Bp, Oanden, IfioniRpisteH, p. 3. 

Pltiftll (pit'i-f Cil), «. [< pity + -/«(.] 1 . Full of 
pity; tender; compassionate ; naving a feeling 
of sorrow and sympathy for the disiressed. 

Our hearts yon stto not ; they are 

And pity to tho general wrong of Eome . . . 

Hath dune tills deed on Caesar. 

AUkoA., J. C., UL 1. 168. 

2. Exciting or fitted to excite fiity or compas- 
sion; miserable; deplorable; sad: as, a juVf/i/Y 
oonditioii ; a pitiful look. 

In fkith, 'twas strange. *tw$M passing strange^ 

Twoa ptUMi 'twas wondrous p{t(pd. 

Shat., Othello, I. ». 161. 

The FOgrims . . . stocsl still, and diook their hcnuls, fur 
they knew that the sleepers were In a pUiful case. 

Hunyan, Fflgrina's Progress, p. 836. 

8. To be pitied for its littleness or meanness; 
piltry; ins^ifleont; contemptible; despicable. 


plt-saw 

That *a vlllanons. and shows a most pUif^l ambition In 
the fiKd that uses It Shak., Hamlet HI. 2. 48. 

Tts pitiful 

To court a grin when you sliuiild wim> a aunl. 

Cuuper, Task, ii. 466L 

pitifully (pit ' i-fiil-i ), adr. Inn pitiful uiaiiner. 
(a) With conipassion. 

Pitifully iK'luJd llie Mtrrows of onr hearts. 

IhMtk ({/' Cinnnwn I'rayer | Kng. |, Lesser JJtaiiy. 
<6) Ho as to excite pity ; wrcteluHlly. 

Now nmiiy Aircn sinee theOrtH^k 1*^nignc Is not only Im- 
paired, and r<i7(r«//r/ ilrgenemtetl In her l*niity and Elo- 
iinence. but extremely tlirciiy'd in her Amplitude and Vul 

gariHWi. 

(i?) Contemptibly. 

Hiosii men who give Ihcmselvtw airs of bravery on ro- 
fleeiing upon th»* last sl'oiich of others may behave the 
most piti/vlty ill their own. Jturhanimii. t 'InriiHia llarlowv. 

pitiftdneBS (pit'i-ffd-ncK), V. The Ktntc or 
niuility of being pitU'iil, in any seimo. 

pitikinst, InterJ. I < pity + -/'/)/.] A diminutive 
of pf/y, UHcd luterjoetinnnlly, genernlly in eou- 
junctioii with otCs for (hMl's. Son odfi-pitikhis. 

intiless (pit'i-les), a. [< pity + -Uiut.^ 1. SViUi- 
oiit pity; linnl-lKuirted. 

Thu pidtlng of tho pitilrm storm. Shak., Ixjur, ill. 4. 28. 
2. Exciting no pity; iin(iiti(*d. 

So do T iKtrish jdtilrim, through fear. 

Sir J. Ikivice, Wittes I'llgrimage, sig. (1. 1. 
=:83m. 1. Merciless, cruel, liitlUesa, iiiexoruiile, iinmercl- 
fnl. iinpitylng. 

pitilessly (pit 'i-loH-li), mlv. 111 a pit ilcHS nian- 

IIIT. 

pitUessness (pit'i-lcH-ncs), n. Tho state of 1 m*- 
ing pitiless. 

pit-kiln (pit'kil), u. An oven for the inanufiic- 
luro of coke from coal. 

pitlet, w. Same as pirktr'^. 

pitman (pit/man), V.; pi. pitmen (-men). 1. 
One who w'orks in a pit, ns in coal-mi iiing, in 
sawing tlmlMT, etc. Specifically— 2. Theinaii 
who looks after t he piiiiining iimchiiiery within 
the shaft of aiiiiiie. — 3. Jii mtieh,, the nsl which 
comiects a rotary wiMi a reciprocating part, 
either for inijiiiriiiig motion to the hitter or 






Itanruhlur ritniuii.- /r, knivi's; A, r mirr-hiir ; r, iiiliii.in tionnftction t 
if, (Mliii.iii; Lt.ink-wrihl. 

taking motion freiii it, as that whidi couples a 
eraiik with a saw'-gate, or a steam-jiistoii witli 
its crank-sluift, etc. Also called eointeefinfp 
rod. Si*«? iilso iMit under stone-hreitker. 
pitman-box (pit'niiui-boks), If. Tlie nietiil strap 
find brasses which embriu'e the crunk-wrist of 
the driving or drivf'ii wheel of » pitman. Also 
called, luoin commonly, rtut-^ud. 
pitman-coupling (pit^nnii-kiip^ling), V. Any 
ineiiiis, as a roo-eiid, for coniiecliug a jiitmuii 
with thn part which dnves or is driv«*n by it. 
pitmftn-heEd (pit'iTUin-lnd), p. 'jlut bhsrk or 
f*n 1 arg<unent at tlie end of a pitman where con- 
nection is made witli the member to wliich it 
iiu])artH motion or witli th($ iiiechiiuism from 
which it recM'ives motion, 
pitman-press (jiit'man-pres), n. A press wliich 
is worked by a pitmtin connection with u shaft, 
iimtead a| by an eccentric or other device." 
Much prussos arc nm>d rm- finiwliig, cutting, itliiiiring, 
stamping, and for piickiiiK iiiuU'iinls miuiiliig light praa- 
Bure. 

pit-martin (pit'miir't in). If. Tlie bunk-swallow 
or Hiind-murtin, tUdile tir f'tirieota. ripnria, 
which iieHts in giiivcl-pits and like places. See 
cut umler hanh -sirnllow. 

pit-mirk (pit/merk), a. [A comiption of pick- 
mirk, dial, fonn of '^pitch-murk : scepifcA**® and 
warA*.] ritf'h-dnrk; diirk ns iiitch, (Scotch.] 
'Jlic night Is mirk, ami it ’s vi;ry j/U-wirk. 

Arrhiti if Cn* field (Cliild's BaUadH, VI. UOX 
It 's pit-ndrk—hvLi there 'h iirt 111 turn on the nwd hut 
two. /S(^,(Juy Maiiiiuritig, xi. 

pitOUBf, ft* A Mifblle English fonn of pitetwy, 
pitonslyt, ftdr. A Miihllc English fom of pile- 
mtHly. 

pitpan (pit'pan ), w. A very long, narrow, flat- 
bottomefl, trongh-like canoe, with thin and flat 
projecting cimIh, used in navigating nvers and 
lagoons 111 (Hcntral Aiiifinca. Imp. Diet, 
jdtpat (pit']»ai), itdv. und u. Same as pitapat, 
pitpit (pit'iiit ), M. r Imitative.] An American 
honcy-crcepor of ttie family Carehida; a guit- 
guit,.* Also mpftit. 

idt-saw (pit^Hu), n, A saw working in a pit, as 
a large saw used for cutting timber, operated 



bv tvro moil, ono 
ox whom (called 
the 

fetiindft \x\ Iho pU. 

\)fe\ow \\u‘ \oK 
that iH 
Hawint, and the 
other (called llio 
Iftji-Nawfttr) ini 
llio lofi^. 

pit-sawyer 

KU'yer). H. See 
pit-saw. 

pit-specked (idt/- 
Kpcfk ti),//. Miirrnd 
hy pits or Hinall 
doprcHHod HpotH, 

U8 fruit. 

Pitta (pit'll)* n. 
rNIi. (Vioillot, 
tHl6); from tho pit-mw*. 

TeluCfll name I Oi<>.hanilli»fortnM-iwyer:A.^,limi<ll(‘K 

t rnl.^ 4 . /I 1“^ In 

la 1 Un typical Nm. i r is pn>l(in|fi!iJ and tiirve<i tin that tlic 

mtmiM nf pll-tinwyer may hlatnl outfif line willi (hr^ 

pmUH 01 Itutaw, «iw.liiht. Nh. » kHows u pit franuv 

llicludinff mOKt of wtw. in which the mw, stllTciicd hy a frame 
the ( )la World ** ""** Ihhmcr Ukui in No. i. 

aiLt-tliniHhcH, UH 1\ coronalu. AIho <‘tLllod iHtta, 
Hoo JirarhyuruSj and cut under PittUUe, — 2. 
[f. c,] Any niomlM*r of tJilu ^oiiuh. 
pittacal (pit'ip-kiil), V, [AIho pittamll; = F. 
piWimh\ < (lr.’’7r/Tni, Tr/rrrra, ])itch, + koX^;, 
beautiful.] A blue HiibHtaiico iiHcd in dyeing, 
oridnnally prodinuMl from tlu' lur of beecli-wood. 

pittance (lut'anH), n, [< M K. Jdttmcn, pitnuHcr, 

.putanet^f pytdmivr^ < Or. an ullowan<‘(i 

of food in a monastery, F. = Hp. pi- 

tatica = pitaa^a =s Olt. piatanza^ piaiaitza. 
It. pwianzUf dial, pitwtza, an ullowance, dully 
KiiVisistejico (Mb. rellox pilaniUi^ pitamdot piv- 
Uiniia^ allowance of fooii in a monastery); cf. 
OP. robv.dapitfineCf aiiniforin; inhtntT^ piiriivcy 
an anniverHary service: lit. Si idons ofllce or 
service,* * a pio’im dele,* ^aii md. of jiief.y or ]dty,* 
< M L./dr/ffab’o,< *pietnn{l-)s, ppr. of •pf>^wv;,’aii 
UHHUiiied verb (> Bp. pilar), dole out iil]ewnii<M«s 
of food, orig. of any aliiis, < L. pwla(t-)it, piety, 
])ity, mercy: see pwty, pUu, (Jf. ML. wlsari- 
eimiia, a monastic repast, lit. ‘pity,* ‘iiiorcy*: 
seo niiM^imrdv, Accoinliiig to i)n Oaiige, ilie 
word (ill the assumed orig. fomi M\j,**pirlaHtia) 
meant orig. Siii allowance of the value of a pic- 
la,’ < jdaUu a siiiiill coin issued by the Oeiints of 
Poitiers, < bli. Virlanmn, the capital of the Pic- 
tavi, < VivlaH, fi»r L. Pivtones, a people in (liiul. 
This view is acceptiMl by Hkeiit as possible, but 
apart frtun the considenition of the priMfodiiig 
etymology, which is confirmed by the evidence, 
ML. pivlauiia is not a likely form to be made 
from picla in such it sensi*, ami there is no evi- 
dence that pirta was in such general circula- 
tion OB tiO make it a measnn^ of va1u<^] 1. An 
allowance or ilole of food luid drink; lieni'e, 
any very small portion or allowance assigned or 
given, whether of foisl or money; allowance; 
provision ; dole. 

H« WM till oflv nimi Ui yeve im*iiruiicu 
Tlicr HM he wuU> liaii a kimhI fritnuium. 

VhauMTt Ueii. 1^1. i(» T., 1. *ii24. 

Itefore, IHckih 

And got ■omn pretty pUfatnv: my fiiipll 'b hungry. 

FUttihur^ Spnnlili iMirate, ii. l. 
I am HeiiBlhle that the IniMime of your eouiudiiHioii, uml 
what 1 have hltherf4> allowed yon, is hut a Hinall jdUaiur- 
fur a lad of yoiir Bptrit Fheridan^ 'Jlie Klvula, 11. 1, 

2. An allow'anco of food or money bestowwi in 
charity; a small cdiaritable gift or payment. 

One lialf of ihU pUianee waa even given him in money. 

Macmday. 

3. A small portion or quantity ; a morsel. 

Our Boiils Hhall no loium remain obnoxioiiB to her 
ireacherouH lleBh and reliellloUB nasBlonH, nor ratloelnaie 
and grow knowing hy little paroois and pindncru. 

JKndunt 'IVue Ueligloii, I. 244. 
Far above the niine'H iiioBt pniclonB on* 

The luoBt Bmall tdUanee of bare mold they prise. 

SoiMiped fnnii the Baered earth where hln dear ruliua lie. 

WordmvorUt, Ki'olea. Sonneta, i. S2. 

pittancer (pit'mi-s«>r), w. [< F. pUanewr (ss 
Sp. pilaiH'ero == Pg. jntaneeiro), < pitaure, pit- 
tance: see pitta The oftlcer in a moima- 
t<*ry wlio distributed the pittance at certain 
appointed b^stivals, 

pitted (pit Sul), a. [< pit^ + •cd^,'] Marked 
thickly with pits or small depressions : as, a 
face pittvd by smallpox; specifically, in 
Iniving pits or punctat.ioiis, as the walls of 
many colls; in zoiit^, having many punctatious, 
us a surface ; fovcolatc ; aroolate... pitted teeth. 
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te^ wltii plU In the enamel, remlttiig tinro defeetifede- 
w toWPMt-gtt W dtlWlw. 8MjirNtMk»mii.-ntM 

plttor^t (piCftr). P. i‘ [A dim. var. of 
To murmur; patter. 

When Bommen boat bath dried up the ■pringa 
And when hlB vUterina Btreamea are low and thin. 

Or90ne (Park's lleliooiila, HI. 67)i 


pavlpar 

ttieb wurfmr hewi OT daws oonmonly im 
idete tube, vemtile sntheriL sn ovary usnally twocdlei 
a minute embiyo in bard alonmen, and looniicidal fliehy 
or papery fruit. There are about 90 species end 10 geneta, 
of wludi PiUamarum (the typeX is the only one widely dis- 
tributed, the others bdiig dl Australian. Thmr are sniube 
or ihmbby twiners, sometimes procumbent, generslly 
smooth, besring elteruate leaves^ and white, blue, yellow, 
or rarely reddish flowers, solitary, nodding, and terminal. 


pitter2(pit'6r),«. C<JM^i.+ -«r2.] 1. One who x • rwTT 

removes pits or stones from fruit.— 2, An im- |io-rum), w. [NL. (Banks, 

^ i 7 gg\ called from the viscous pulp com- 

monly envedopiug the seeds; < Gr. virra, At- 
tic for vtaaa, pitch, + andpog, seed.] A genus 
of plants, typo of the order Pitton^esB, efaar- 


plement fur removing the stones from such fruit 
as plums and peaches ; a f ruit-stoner. [U. S.] 
pitterarof, n. Same as pedercro for paterero. 

In an original MS. Accompt of Arms delivered np at 
Invorary tn oliodiencu <»f the Act of rarliament for seenr. 
Ing the iHSttce of the Ulghlandi, 1717, mention Is made of 
Two pimrartMsB, one broken. 

A. and <?., 7th aer., VIIL 12S. 

uittidte, w. 8<*c pittieite, 

IlttidiB (]»if 'j-ile), a. pi. [NL., < IHtta + -m/s?.] 
A fiiiiiily of nic- 
Hoiijyodiaii or 
HOIIgloHH ]iaB80- 
rinc hilt Is, typi- 
fied by Iho ge- 
nus IHtta ; the 
Old World iiiit- 
1 hnishcH. They 
ar<! of Hhiiit fonii, 
wlUi very short 
tfiil, and long and 
Hlniiig higii* Iho 

I diiiiiago in hril' 
l:int uiid variiMi. 

Tilt* Joiidiiig gonom 
In-mIiIch IHtta are 
Kiwietda, lijfilrar- 
nijt, and Melaiio- 
jdtta, TIioho hIrdB 
un.‘ I'linniotcrlBtic 
of the oriental 
and AiiHtnilian nv. 
gioiiM, though Olio 
(/*. aitffidttutin) Is 
Africiiii ; they aru stiecially abundant In the islaiidii of 



acterized by the thick wingless se^s, and thick 
loculicidal capsule, which is coriaceous or 
woody, globose, ovate, or obovate, often com- 
pressed and with imperfect partitions. There 
are about 66 apedei^ natives of Africa, warmer parts of 
Asia, J*aclflc fuands, Aastralia, and New Zealand. Thor 
arc erect sbmbiL generally low, sometimes becoming smsu 
trees, often with a resinous hark, generally smooth and 


cvermreen. 
tomiiual cl 


They bear white oryellowiBh flowers in crowded 


Cither smies are 
itna kaekarth 


Old World AnI-thnish {^Pitta rmnliuta). 


tivated nnder the name hedge^urel, 
known as Hrithant fatmtf, Qmendavd tawrel, and 
1*>Qni the llowers of P, undfdatvm, the Victorian laurel, a 
highly fragrant volatile oil Is distilled. This species and 
r. Mndrir, the Victorian cbee8ew<Mid or wIiIUiwikmI, yield a 
wood ailapted to tamers' use. and sometiniitH sulMratuieil 
for lioxwood. A few souietimus reach Die height of 90 
feet, as P. rhomh^oliwn, 

pittypatt (pit'i-pat), adi\ and a. Barae as ptto- 
mt, 

pltnita (pii-u-i't|i), *7. [L., mucus, phlegm; 

])rob., witli loss of initial s, < ymere, pp. aputvs, 
spit out : seo yaw. CL fdp^.] PJilcj^m or mu- 
cus; especially, Uie mucous seendJou of the 
pituitary or ^miioiderjaii membrane. Also, 
rarely, pituitc. 

As of the pttiiita, or the bile, or the like disorders to 
which Uie body Is snhject. 

T. Tailor, tr. of Five llookH of riotlniiM (1704X p. 102. 


tlie MuJay imAlpjlwa About M> .mlea wo kuuwn. pltnital (plt-tl-x'tal), o. l< iHUiitu + ^.1 Biun« 

./««!. J Tlio rmdrn rogiinled tut a Hubfamily of »|tAtary (tdl'a-i-tii-ri), a. [= P. mtvitairn =. 
some other family. Jtefore the tM^culisritiefi of the "Ptf It. ^7. nOtiitayi'UM in fern nifui^ 

1 »1<1 Wfirld aiit-thnisfies were known/ they were wnmgly J 

iuMo«:init;d with the South Aiuerioan /ormicnriold blids id hina (sc, herlM), an herb that rt^moves ])hlegm, 


< /n7f/»ta, phlegm: see pitMifri.] Mucous 
creiitig or containing mucus, or supposcHl to do 
so; relating to pitiiila.. Pituitary body, a small 
ovoid palu-reddlsli body, occnpyiiig the sella turulcs, and 
attaeheil to tlie under surface of the certdiriim hy the In- 
fuiidil tilnin. It consists of two lobes— an anterior, re- 
semhlliig tn structure that of a ductless gland, and a pimto- 
iloi', which In the lower verlehrates is coiiiiHised of nisrvc- 
substance, fomilng on inlugrol part of the brain, and 
calleil the infunilJbular IoIn*, but in the higher vertebrates 
showing only slight indieuilons of nervous elements. Also 
called jdtvitaru gland. hypaphyMU eereiiri. See cut s under 
brain (ont 2X Ktanmobranthii, and mtajiliaftm. Pituitary 
divextionlum, a flask like outgrowth of the middle of the 
nupm* posterior part of the buccal cavity in the etnbiro, 
which takcM part in Uio fonnatton of the idluitoiy IgNly. 
—Pituitary foaaa. Bee/rwol, and cuts under para- 
tphenold, HtrvtMnmdm, Gallinie, Croendilin, and Onal (cut 
»).— Pituitary gland. Same os pituitary body.— Pitui- 
tary membrano. Bee memiawne.- Pituitary apaoo, in 
enwrytA., an open space at the base of the fdcull, just In ad- 
vance of the end of the notochord, inclosed hy the trabe- 
cula) eranil : It subsequently becomes the seat of the pitnl- 
tary liody, and corresponds to what Is known in human 
anatomy as iho sella tundca of the sphenoid bone. See 
bypovbygir, and cuts under ehondroerattium and periotie 
(uault tnrtloX— Pituitary atem, the hollow neck of the 
by which that body hangs from the brain ; 

im of the brain. See cut under eonwa 

tlid Imttflm of iron Bhips. rautnni, and tfterwud jltnite (pit'u-It), ». [< F. jiiluiU ' s 8p. Pg. It. 
Iiita, WK fnnntiil, apparently by the action uf the carUiiiio piMta, < L. pituita, milCIlB, phlogin : see pitui- 
ueid and oxygen in sea-water producing ferric oxid under l Same as pituita. [Rare.] 

the prutecUiig iialiit. j* x' i. j 

plUlzite, pittidte (pit'i-zit, -sit), n. riirog. ISSlSllS- v a 7 

< Gr. *mTTiCt'tv, maafCttv, be like pitch (s irirra, AHnOhneit Aliments, vi., prop. 7, 1 7. 

TTfVma, pitch), + An arsenio-milphate of pitaitOlIB (pit-u-S'iua), a. [sa Y.pituit/mx ss Sp. 

iron, occurring in reniform maasos ; pitchy iron Rg. It. pituitoso, < L. piiuiUtaus, full of phlegm, 
ore. < pituita, phlegm: soejHfuito.] Same as'jpit- 

ifittlet, BM pieklf^, jnghth, Minsltea, uitary. 

pittle-pattlet (pit'l-pat^l), v. i. [A varied m- Pitiumhis (pi-tfi'^fla), n. See Pityophis, 
duplication of fMtter^. patter^; cf. jdffTTi; and pitxurilpi-tu'ri), u. A plant. See IhiboMa. 
prattle, tattle, etc.] To talk unmeaningly or plt-viper (pit'vi^'pdr), n. A venomons serpent 

flippaiitlv. ' 

pitto^ ‘ 


Hoiiiewhai siiiiilnr superficial astmet, tlic name anUthniith 
being given to liotli. Hee utg-mrtisA, and coniimre cuts 
under Patudmrim and IHtHdm. 
plttine ( pii/iu ), a. Of or pertaining to the }>tt- 
tas, or iint-thnisbes of the Old World, 
pitting (pit'ing), n. [Verbal ii. of r.] 1. 

'rin^ act or operation of digging or sinking a 
hole or pit. 

Tlir oxn(;t situation of Iho clay is first detf*nnlricd by sys- 
temiiMi' pittutft, to a dcptli of several fatliontH, or ocMision- 
Hlly by iNiriiig. S^nut Hneyc, Mauuf., 1 . bH6. 

2. The act or o])eratioD of fdacing in a pit or in 
iiits: as, the of pol^ttoos; Mi& jdf tin ff of 

liidcM. — 3. Apit, mark, or hollow dciiroHsioii on 
till* Niirfaee, such as il(^t loft on the flesh by a 
pustule of the smallpox. — 4. A nninher of such 
pits considered collectively; a collection of 
liitniarkM. — 6. In ltd., the state or condition 
of iM'iiig pitted. 

The piHuillur pMoig of the woody fibre of the fir. 

Eneye. Brit., XIV. 4H. 

6. A coiTosion of iho, inner surface of stcain- 

hoih*rs, whereby the metal becomes gradually pituitary hody,bywhicb~lhat b 
covered with small cavities. — 7. A corrosion of the infundibulum of the brain. 


flinpaiitly. 

Jittock (pii'ok), «. ThecoHlfish. [Prov.Eiig.] 
Fittosporaces (pit’'p-Bp^r&'Bf4), n. pi. [JSL. 
(LindTf*,v, 1846), so called from their resinous 
capsules; < Gr. virta, matm, pitch, + <nrd/x»f, 
seed (see spore), Hr -ricesp.] Bame as iHtUt- 
sporvie. 

pittosporad (nit/o-spo-rad), n. [< Piitmpo- 
r{aceH') + -<w/i. | ' A plant of the natural order 
PitUtsjMtraeviB. 

Ilttoflporea (j»it^sp6'rf-§), n, pi. [NL. Hi. 
Brown, 1814), < Pittoajtorum + -<?«.] An order 
of ]M>lyp(*taloii8 plants, of the cohort PolygaUnm. 
It is unlike the two other outers in its numerous ovnle% 
and In Its regular fluw«»u with five itamans; it Is also 
charaeterlsed by iU five imbricated sepals, five petals with 


of the family Croialidts, as a rattlesnake; a 

b 



A Plt>v1|icn’, tfae Moccaititi or Cottuitmouth {Amcittrutm /vrAwruflk 
three fourths nntiiml sUe. a, nostrU ; 4. |iit. 

pit-headed viper : so called from the charaoter- 
istic pit between the eyes and the no«e. Bee 
Botkrephera. 


plywood 

|i||t-iiroodi(pit^wlul)»i». Ttobertwedforframesj 
pott0f €tQ.| in IDin6B OT pits* 

AnodMir oonfeoaenoe of the toproron^t hM eet 
in with the ooidhriide le the ndwoe to jpOiwodL 

The Jtngintert LXVI. 40, 

and gear 
of a mine. 

dt'i), n. [Early modT E. also pitty, pHh^ ; 
• '^ 0 , py to, pcto, < OP.^to, piiie^ 


nit-work (pit'wtrk), n, ThO pump an 
oonneeted with it in the euginenshaf t of i 


F. pifkf 38 Sp. ptodod 83 Pg. piedMie xe It. pieO), 
pity, < L. ptoto(f-)ir, piety, affection, pity: nee 
iMOty. Cf. ptftonoo.1 1. Sympathetic sorrow 
for and suffering with another; a fooling which 
inspires one to roHeve the suffering of another. 

And Mpherli iwete diet eoaxte ell wrongia 
Ypoadride wyth pete ther It be onxte^ 

* And treylld with tronthe end treete el eboute. 

Pieiuird the Jtedeleee, i. 4& 
iror off the peple hene I grotpOte. 

Pom. e^Pwiiaiay (E. E. T. S.X 1. 3194. 
I em not prone to weeping, ee our eex 
Commonly ere : the went cff which vein dew, 
Peirohenoe, diell dry yourpffMw. 

Shak., W. T.. ii. 1. 110. 
Vor pity melts the mind to love. 

Vryden, Alexander's Feast, 1. OS. 
Gereleas their merits or their faults to scan, 

HispAlp gave ere charity began. 

Oo{(hrm«A,Des. ViL, 1.102. 

nty, which, being a sympathetic j»assion, implies a per* 
Ucipi^n in sorrow, la yet eonfosaedly egrueahie. 

Sir W, HamSUan, Motaph., xllv. 

2t. An appeal for pity. [Kare.] 

T.et 'a liave no p4ty, 

FOr if you do. hero 's Uiai shall cut your whistle. 

Beau, and Ft. 

3. A caiiHC, matter, or source of regret or 
grief; a thi^ to bo regretted: as, it is a pi/y 
vou losi. it ; it is a thousantl piiieif that it should 
Ix) so. 

reiidragon was ther deed, and many e*noUier gode baron, 
whur-<if was grate pUe and losse to the cristeii par^e. 

ifeWin(K. E.T.M.X i. 66. 

That he is old, the more the pUy, his white hairs do 
wltneM it SfuA., I Hen. IV., ii. 4. 614. 

They make the King lielleiie they mend whats aiiilsse, 
and for money they make the thing wtirae than it la. 
Thmai anothw tiling in Iool the mure la the pUy. 

Heywood, 1 Pdw. IV. (Works, ed. roaraon, I. 46). 

nc 'a a bravo fellow ; tin ho should perish thus. 

FleUdtert uumorous Ueuteuant, ill. 6. 

'Tis a thousand ptHee (as 1 told my Lord of Arundel his 
son) that that Jewel should be given away. 

JSeetyn, Diaiy, Aug. 23^ 1078. 

To have pl^ upon, to take pity upon, generally, to 
show one's pity towara by some benevolent act 

lie that hath pUy upon the poor lendeth unto the Tionl. 

l*n»v. xlx. 17. 

•Byn. 1. Pilyt Compaeeiont Comitviaeration, Sympathy, 
CmuMence. l*Uy is Uie only one at these words that at 
kms even a tinge of contempt ; pity and emnpaeaion <»jme 
from one who is felt to bo so far superior. SyfnfHtthy, 
oil tliu other hand, puts the sufferer and the oiiu igrnipa* 
thisliig with him upon an equality by their rolluw>foe]iiig. 


fHfnttt/t. To be eompossiouatc ; exercise 
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2. To feel pity or compassion for; compas- 
sionate j commiserate: as, to pity the blind or 
their misfortune; U^jHty tbe oppressed. 

Uke as a father pPieth his children, so the I/ord piUeth 
tliem that fear him. i's. cTlt. 18. 

He pUiee them whose fcvtnnes are embark'd 
In his unluokyjiuBirel. 

Fletehar (and another), False One, i. 1 . 
A weak man, put to the test by rough anJ angry times, 
as Waller was, may ho pitied, but meanness Is notlilng but 
conteiiiptltile under any olrcumstancea. 

LuweU, Among my Books, Ist sor., p.*19. 
2. To synipaihise with, feel fw. See pity, n. 

pity.’ 

I will notpifp, nor spare, nor have mercy. Jer. xili. 14. 
pltsringl^ ( pH/i-ing-li ). ndv. 80 as to show pity ; 
corauassioualcly. 

Pltylinm (piM-U'nd), s. pL [NTj., < IHtulus + 
A subfamily of TanagridXf typified by 
tho^nus Pitytus; the friiigilline tanagers, hav- 
ing for the most part a conica.1 or turgid bill, 
like a bulliiiich’M or a grosbeak’s. The (^up is 
sometimes relegated to the FringiUidtf. 
pltjline (iiit'i-liii), a, [< PityluM + Shar- 

ing the eharacters of grosbeaks and tanagi^rs; 
of or iiertaiiiiug to the IHlylinan. 
PitylllB*(pit'i*iiiK), ». [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), < 
Qr. w/n^, pine.] Tho ty|>ical gimiis of pity- 
line TWnof/rtda’ or grosbeak-tanugers, having a 
tumid bill, as P. yroHsiM. 

PityophiB (pi-U'o-fis), n, [NL. (Hallowell, 
lw2; orig. Piluophia, Holbrook, 1842), < Or. 
jr/rof, pine, + serjieiit.J A genus of North 
American Colubridie, liaviiig carinate scales, 



Commiaeratwn Is, by derivation, sharing another’s misery ; 
coftdolenee is sharing anoUicr's grief. Cimmimration may 
and eondotenee must stand for Uic conimuiiication to an- 
utliur of one's feelings of sorrow for his oasa It Is some 
itimfori to receive etmunieeraUon or eondotenee ; it gives 
one strength to receive eympathy from a loving heart : it 
is irksome to need eampamun; it galls us to be pmed. 
Smnpathy does not neoessaiily Imply more than kinship 
of feeling. See also tho quotations under eondotenee, 

'J'he Haker saw, took pity, and bestowed 
Woman. Five, Jannary and May, L 68. 

In his face 

Divine oompaeeion visibly aimear'd. 

Love witliout end. MUUm, P. L., ill. 141. 

Losses . . . 

Know to press a royal merchant down 
^id pluck eommmration of his stfde 
From braiey bosomsy and rough hearts of flint. 

Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 80. 

With that eympathy which links oar fate with that of 
all past and future generations. 

^ory, Salem, Sept 18, 1828. 
^Thebes the iielglib'Htig princes all repair. 

And with condofoi^ tho ininortune share. 

CVoMlii; tr. of Ovid's Metamorph. 
pity (pit'i), V, ; jpTot. andpp. mftorf, ppp. pityiny, 
X trana. ff. To excTte ^ty In; 
n 1 1 witli pity or compassion : used impersonally. 

• man's heart to hear that that 1 bear of 
thL state of canibrldge. 

Latimer, 6th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1640. 
Itp^ lue to see this geiiOe fashion 
m Her sincere but nnsnccesafnl l*saalon. 

J. Beaiumont, Psyche^ IL 81 

m would he go baek agshi. 

ffaiiisuH Fflgrtm'b FMgieia p. ^ 


Piiic«Bnnkc- (« Niic< i«!s of /Vfrf/Mir). 

loral and ani tmrbilal plates present, labials en- 
tering into the orbits i)OHl.crior gastrostoge cii- 
ti«i, and all the iiroMl-cgcs bifid. There are several 
species, growing to a large sise, but harmlesfi, as bet- 
hma and P. m^wdeuew. known as pine-enakra and buU- 
anakea, 

pityriasis (pii-i-n'a-His), n. [NJj., < lAlr. ttitv- 
piaaiQ, a bran -like eriiptieii, < {Ir. •airvftmfj bran ; 
cf. 7rr/mT«v, wbinow.J 1. Iii pal W., a condi- 
tion of the skill or some portion of it in whiifb 
it sheds more or less fine bran-Jike scales. — 2. 
[mp.] In ormth,, a giuiiis of nijiing-crows of 
the family CorvidfPf founded by lesson in 1837. 
The only sjiecies, /*. gymnovephalnaj inhabits 
Borneo ami Sumatra.-- pityrUuds alba. Same as 
pttyriaeie sfiiiptesr. -Htyrlaill^C^tls, alopecia plty- 
rodcs capiliitiL sci} > PltynaA maoulata et 

dremata. same as n>SB^^ 

rls, hypertropliy of the epidermis about the orlflces m the 
hair fonicles. A1 im> calhHl keratoaU pOaria and Uehen 
p4lariir.--PityrlailS rosea, an affection of the skin last- 
ing a few weeks and disapp^ng spontaneously. It pre- 
sents ruiiiid red niaculu, level or slightly raised, and 
covered with scales; It begins on the thorax usually, and 
may extend over the entire Ixjdy. Regarded by some as 
a form id tinea cdruiiiata. Also coHihI pityriaeiaeireinata, 
and pi^friaaia rutnra mactdiUa and efrefnufa.— PltyrUslS 
mbra. (a) A rare, usually cimirilc and fatal, affection in 
which all or mrarly all of the sUn is a deep red, and cov- 
ered with sr*al(3 : itching and burning are slight or absent. 
Also called dermahtiH eeifdiativa and pdyriaaia rubra ea- 
aenUaiia. (h) A scaly c•l:scma. Also mled eeatma ayua- 
moawn and pai,riane di/tMa.--PltyrU8i8 .stlUldez, a 
simple scurfy condflfon of the epidermis, indmndent of 
other tniuble. Also celled pU^miia alba. PUyrlaslS 
tabesoonUum, scurfluess of tlm skin seen In cemilii de- 
billtstetl states, duo to iniuifllelent secretion of tho seba- 
ceous glands and swest-giandM.— Pityrlull versloolor. 
u Umea eermcolar (which ack under fhieaX 

pft^frold (pit'i-roici), ff. [s MGr. ‘atrvfHtnbip;^ 
Ghr. contr. vtrvpCiAm^ braii-Iike, < irintftoVf bran, 
-f- elSog, form.] Kcsembling bran ; bran-liku. 

piA (pfl), - [^t., S3 F. plus, < L. plus, more : 
see plus,’] More : as, ptA allegrOf quicker. 


pizy-Btobl 

pivot (piv'ot), w. [< P.7><fo<. mvot; dim., < It. 
pint, jniut, a pine, a p<% < MIj. pipa, a pipe : 
seepiprl.] 1 . A pin on which a wheel or other 
objtM't tiiniB.— 2 . Milit,, the officor or HohJier 
upon whom a line of troops wheels. — 3 . Figur- 
atively, lliai oil whicli some matter or result 
hing(*s or dejieuds; a itiriiiiig-iMHiit . 
pivot (piv'ot), r, l< pivot, w.] I. fruits. To 
jilace on a pivot ; furnish with a pivot. 

n. intraiis. To turn or swing on a pivot, or 
as on a pivot; hinge. 

pivotal (piv'ot-al ), tf. [< F. pivotal; os pivot + 
-ft/.] Of the nature of or forming a pivot; be- 
longing to or const it u ting a pivot, or that upon 
which Houiething liims or oepeiidH: as, apir- 
otal question; n pivotal State in an election. 

Tlie slavery i|ueatkiu. . . . which Ixith sooeptod at last 
as the^nvatm matter of the whole (.'oiifllct. 

The AUantie, LVIII. 424. 

pivotally (pJv'(;t.-iil-i), adr. In a pivotal man- 
ner; by means of "or on n jiivoi. 
piVf^bolt (piv'ot-lKilt), V, ’file vertical bolt 
which serves us the axis about which a gun 
swings horizoiitally. 

pivot-bridge (pi v ' ) » » • bridf/c’^ . 
pivot-broach (piv^it-hroch), }/. in irateh-niak- 
intj, a fine horing-tool used to o|>eii pivot-holes, 
pivot-drill (piv'ot -dril), u. In watvh-iuakiny, a 
bow-ilrill for uialciiig jiivot-lioles. 
pivot-file (piv'ot-fil), n. 111 italvh’MakiHff, n fine 
file for dressing the pivots on wiitch-arborM. 
JC, //. Kniyht, 

pivot-gearing (piv'ot-ger^ing), n. Any system 
of gearing ho dcviseil as to admit of shift ing the 
axis of the driver, so that, tlio iiiacliiiie can be 
Htdi ill any direction with relation to tlie power, 
as in portAble drilliiig-inacliineK, center-grind- 
ing attaclmients, etc. 

pivot-gun (piv'ot-giiii), n, A gun set upon a 
frame-iraiTiage wliiidi can bo turned about ho 
as to ]»oiiit t]ic« t»ioco in any direction, 
pivoting (piv'ot-ing), v, ( Verbal 11. of pivot, f?.J 
The putting of an art iticiul ciiiwii on the root 
of a tooth by means of a jieg or pivot, 
pivot-joint (piv'otr-joint), n, A lateral giiigly- 
jii UH JO i 1 1 1 . See i'yvlarlh rosis, 
pivot-lathe (pi v'ut -javii), n. A Htnull lathe used 
by watchmakers 'ifor iiiriiing tlie pivots on the 
ends of arhom. 

pivot-man (piv'ot-inan), 11, The man at tho 
flank of a line of soldiers, on whom, as a pivot, 
the n^st of the line w'lieels. 
pivot-pin (piv'ot -pill), n, A pin serving as a 
pivot; the pill *of a hinge. 
pivot-poliBher (piv'ot;-]M>Fish-f*r), n. In wateh^ 
makhaj, an attachiiient t o a iMuich-laihe for fin- 
ishing and grinding (livots and other small 
parts of l.lie iiiecliaiiisin to any desirt'd aiighr, 
and for drilling holes at iiccurati.dy spaced in- 
tervals. 

pivot-span (piv'iit-spun), a. Tile iiiovahle span 
of a pivoti-hridge. 

pivot-tooth (piv'ot-totli), w. Jti dmtistry, an 
artificial crow'ii at t ached to the root of a natural 
tootJi by means of a dowtd-pin. P, //. Kniffht, 
pi'warrie (l»i-wor'i), w. (Also piirorriv; S. 
Ainer.] A fennented litpior made in parts of 
South America from cassava, 
pixt. An obsolete form of pyx. 
pixie, u, pixy. 

plX-Jury*(l)iks^jd''ri), w. In England, a jury of 
memhors of the gohlsniitlis’ company, formed 
to test the? ]»iiril.y of tin; coin, 
pixy, pixie (pik'si), a.; pi. pixivft (-six). [For- 
mer! v also pie/'ay; dial, pinky, pinyy: perhaps for 
*pu<;ksy, < puck, with dim. formative -.sy.J A 
fairy: so called in rural (larts of England, and 
associated with the ^M'airy rings” of old pas- 
tiir<*H, in which they an.* HUjipoHed to danco by 
iiiooiilight. 

Tf UiDU 'rt of air. let the sray mlat fold thee; 

Tf of earth, let tliu awai't mine hold thee ; 

If a pixie, ia:«>k tliy ring. Scott, rirate, xxiil. 

Pixy ring, a fairy ring or circle. See fairy ring, under 
fairy. iTatliieeU. 

pdxy-led ( l >ik 'si-led ), a. Led by pixies ; hence, 
tiewildered. 

pixy-pnff (]>ik'si-puf), H, A broad sinaiies of 
fungus. JJallhrvU. 

pisy-pnrse (idk'si-p^rs), n. The ovicapsnle of 
ftHljark, hkale, or my ; a 8 «^a-baT^ow. See cut 
under mcrwaiiPn-purse, [Loi^al, Eng.] 
pixy-Mat (pik 'si-set), n, A snarl or entangled 
Hfiot ill H hoi’se’s rnane. [I^ov. Eng.] 
pixy-stool (pik'si-stfil), n. A toadstool or 
mushroom: sometimes applieil specificMlly to 
VuntharcUus Hbarius, or edible chanterelle. 



plzy-wheal 

piaqr-wheel (pik'ni-hw^I), n. {Damo m whorl 
Compare /r/«rv millstnop^ uiidi^r fairff, 
piiaiP, pizaine, n, Siuni) nn piHan*<^. 
pisaa-COUar, n. Same HH pliian*i. Planrh^. 
plze't, n. Ail ()1molef,e form of poixr. 
piae^ ( }»i/ ) , w . [A Iho pine, pitis ; origi n ohne lire. ) 
A lerin iiMod in mild cxeeriition, like pox. 

A pifit upon yi>ii ; wnll, mv fattier haa made Luey Rwear 
foil iiuvei- ti) TriiniHii wittioiii hin coiimnit. 

t 'oulrtff Cutter of I 'ulumaii Htroet. (NareK.) 

IHit oil Vni, f licy never tliiiik before liaiirl of any tliUiff. 

Congretse, J.oYe for hive, v. 2. 

Tliis pi'eviHli liiinioiir fif melaiietioly ftlta Ml upon yfjii. 
... A pttf on it, Hoinl it off. ScpU, Kenilworth, 1. 

pizzicato (pi(<‘Ki-kil'tn), ft, [Ti., twiteliCMl, iiiji- 

p«d, pp. of pizsimrf, twiieh, nip, ])iiieli: neo 
phtph,] hi muMie for Htringed ifiMiriimenlH of 
the viol fiiTLiily, iiot.inffthoTniiiiTier of ]>la>'iiif;, or 
thenffeei prodiieod, when ttieMiriiiiXHure pliiifked 
or twarif^ed by the fiiiKoiS a« in }iur)»*playiii(', 
inatead of HOiindiMl tiy trioiinN of the how. The 
•ml of a ptuuuiae tf> lie tliiia rcinloriMl in inarkod by eof 
'wlUi the Ihiw/ or Hltiiply arro. Abbreviated v/zr. 
piula (JLiri'l), If. |T<larly ilkmI. K. aiHo pizzrl, 

r ' Ut; < J/l. pm.7, u pix/.Io; dim. of MD.prw?, 
a Him^W', Miring;, pizzlo, wliorieo hIho 
M l>. prfferir.k\ a Hiiiow. Htnni;, whip of huli^H 
hido, pi/.zlo, II. prztrikf prcftrik as MlAi. iw'w- 
rik, LO. (<1. dial.) pm-nri*, pizzle. 'Plio Mllii. 
vimlj (i.y/wY, ]H*niN, ik a dilT. word, akin to L. 
penis: h<50 pvms,\ Th« poiilH of an animal, as 
a hull. A'lV T, lirowne, 

plL A common contraction of park and iwrk. 
pkg. .A f'ommmvial contraction of paekuffr, 
pL An alihrcviutioii of p/M/'u/. 
placability (plu-ka-liirj-ti), «. [sr CIF. plnm- 
liiUiv sa Sp. phivatlUutna = ptacahituladv = 
It. phnuihitHUf < li. ptamhiHta(i-)St < plurahilis^ 
placuihlc: nco ptarabtv,'] Tlio quality of iiciii^ 
ploiMihlo or appcasahlc ; snscLtpi ihility of liciiij^ 
INicifiod or placated. 
mtustlrilUn in no lyttell pnrte of iNinlanltie. • 

Sir T. iitnet. The (jiovemoiir, 11. 0. 

idacable (pla'ka-hl), a. [< 01'\ (ami K.) plara- 
hie as Sp. plavuhlv sa 1 'k« plarovrl sr It. plavahilr, 
< li. pltwahiHs^ caaily apixuisiMl, < plararr, np- 
pcuHo: Hco plaralv,} Capahlo of heinj? ]ila- 
catiMi or ]iaciHc<l; easy to he apiKMiHLsl; wilU 
iiig to fori^ivc. 

MethouKhl I tinw him jdaetiMr and mild. 

MHtint, 1*. li., xi. ini. 

Ho mild und fttaetiMe wiin FuellldnH that he refuiuMi to 
put him ICIiiudiiiNl fo death, hut Kent him prlMiiier to 
the inouiitalii uf Weuhiie. 

iiTMce, Houree of the MIe, III. 414. 

placableness (pla'ka-hl-ncH), a. Vlacnhility. 
placably (pla'lca-hlij, itfiv. Ill II iilitcahlo man- 
ner; with rcadi'iu^sH to forjjivc. 
placard (plak'jlrd or ]ihVkiinr), a. [T^inncrly 
alao plamrt and plackanl; ss ATI). phivkavnlX 

i.)V,plitcanl phirart, pltiqimrt, < F. plnrard, pta~ 
i^unrd (sa Sp. obs. phtvarlr), a placard, ti writ iii):; 
paHticd on a wall, etc., also roui;lM*aMt on walls 
<OF. also a plut<«, a part of armor, a piece of 
money), < yf/m/f/rr, stick or paste on, ulsoroui^h- 
caat (< 1>. plakkvn, f^liio or fasten iip, plaster), < 
platpiCf a plate, panel, pioce of money, etc.: see 
plaek/pltnpw. Ct, placmtrJ] 1. A written or 
printed pujicr displaying some procluiniitioTi or 
aiirioiiiicemeiit, and' intended to he posteil in 
a public place to attract public attention; a 
f^K>8tin(j:-hi11 ; a jioster. — 2t. An edict, mani- 
festo, proclaiiiatioii, or comtuiind issued by 
authority. 

And Ihut, vpnn tholiiiiooencloof mynald ehaiicellor d«*> 
dared. It mny fiirlher pleaae the king's gnieo to award n 
placard viitu his iittiiniey to coufesse thosalde endltemeiit 
to lie viitriie. Foxtt Martyrs, p. 741. 

All roitiH lieai his Htump, all IHaeartaw Fdlets are pub- 
lIshiNl lu his Xatiie. iiiweU, Lottors, 1. 11. l.'i. 

8t. A public permit, or one given by authority ; 
a license. 

Kiiery llrenoc, irfaivirrf. or graiiiit made to any penwm or 

K rsoiis, for the nnufiiKi* matiituiiuiice or keeping of any 
wiiiig ii1b\v8, dicing lioiiscN, or any other vnlawfull game 

K rohihlUMl hy the lawen and statatos of this realmo, ahal 
e . . . utterly voyde niid of none effect. An. 2 A S F. 
and M. cap. f». iiagtall, Statutes, fol. 344. 

CMhcrs arc of thecontran' opinion, and that Christianity 
gives us u jdacarti to use these siKirta Fuller, 

4t. In mt'flirrni annor, same ns pUiccale. 

Home had the helme.the vlson\ thctwoliavleniandtho 
CwoiihidKinfnrof the same vurtoiisly graven and ooimlngly 
•Oiled. liatt, Jlciiry I V., f. 12. (IlaUiweU,) 

5. A plate or tag on wliicli to place a mark of 
ownership. 

Their Plstolls was the next, which marked Hnilili npon 
the placard, CapL John Smith, True I'ravde, I. 17. 
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6t. Pargeting; parget-work. — 7. (o) The wood- 
work or cabiiiet-work composing the door of a 
closet, etc., with its framework. Hence— (h) 
A closet formed or built in a wall, so that only 
the door is visibh^ from the exterior, 
placard (pla-kUrd' or plak'jlrd), tf. t, [< pla- 
card, M. J 1‘. 'Fo Tiost piaeanls upon s as, to pla- 
card the walls of a town.— 2. To make known 
or make TMiblic by means of placainls: as, to 
placard the failure of a bank, 
placate (plu'kat), r, pret. and pp. pUicatcd, 
ppr. placa Huff. [< J i. plaealus, x>p. of plaeare ( > 
11 . pUivarv = Sp. Pg. a-placar), appease ; cf, pla- 
ce rc, ptcfiso: sec please,'] To appease or paci- 
fy; ediiciliatc. 

Therefure is he always pniplttateii and placated, both 
llrst and last. VudwiHh, liitellectiiaJ Hyatem, p. 470b 

placation (piri-ka'shon), n. [< OF, plaeation as 

Sp. a-placacimisz Fgii'a-phtm^Sossli.nlacazUmc; 
< h. ns if ^fdacatio(n-), < plaeare^ placate: sco 
placate,] 1. I'he act of placating, appeasing, 
X»ucifyirig, or conciliating; propitiation. 

They wen* tho tlrsi that iiistliutod sacrilloes of placa- 
tittn, with iiiiiticatloiis and womhlp. 

f^tenham. Arte of Eng. Foesle, p. 4. 

2. A pro])itiatory act. 

I'he p(w)|ile were taught and pemwadod by snch jdaca- 
tiniut and woraliips to nsH.’aueany helpu, uomfort,or liene* 
lile to llieiii Kcliius. 

JH/tUinham, Arl« of Eng. l*o«Mio, p. 23 . 
placatory (pla'ka-to-ri), a, [< placate + -ary,] 
Oiiiiciliulory ; intended to placate or apfieuse 
or ])ropitiate; botokeuiug pacific intentions, 
placcate (phik'at), n, [s= MD. plackaet, J). 
plakkaat, a placard, an a 1 l 4 *nul form of plack- 
aerd (see placard)^ apjiar. < ML. *placcata, < 
placva, placa f a idate: see plack, and cf. pla- 
card.] Ill medieval amior: («) A pinto of steel 
iiKcd as additional defense, and specifically the 
doiibliiigof the lower part of the breasttdato, of- 
ten iiuideby bolting on an additional solid tliick- 
1ICNM of iron : a similar placcate was used for the 
luKfk. (h) A plate of hammered iron reinfor- 
cing llin gninbesoii or brigaiidine in the sami^ 
]milH of the bmly as («), (c) A garment of 
iViicc worn in the thirteenth eentiiry, consist- 
ing of a leather jacket or doublet lined with 
thill strips or sxdtiits of steel; a variety of the 
brigiiiMliiie. Wmplacketj plaqact, 
place (phis), n. IHF.phuic (= Ml), plaetsc, 
J). plaats := MLCL plasy pldtscy ptdtzc ss MIKI. 
plat.:, hlatz, hlaz, 0 , plalz sslvv], (llltli cenlur}') 
phlr = Sw. plats =s J)aii. plads), < (.)F. place, 
F. place, a ]dace, court, = Bp. plaza = Fg. 
praca =; It. piazza, < Xuplatca, a street, eourt- 
yiiril, area, < Hr. TrAartla, a broad way in a city, 
II strei'f.; j»rop. feni. (sc. odek', way) of Tr/nrir, 
lliit, \vid(', broiul: veoplal^.] 1 . A broiui wiiy 
or opoii space iii a city or town; an urea or 
public cuiirlyard devoted to some particular 
use or having some Sfieciiie character; a public 
81111111*1.1 or quadrangle, with a proper or other dis- 
tiiirlivo iiHiiiu prcflxeil, place is often iipplitHl to a strret 
or iiHi t of II strtfet, or to a aqnare : Waverley Place, Wa- 
tiMbm Plare, Temple Place, 

The other iH|ulrrvl was stolon from me by the hangman 
iKiys ill the niurkut-y/hiee. Shak., T. U. of V., Iv. 4. tiu. 

Ill the middle Is a little place, with two or throe cufl^s 
deeoruted by whio awnings. 

//. Jamee, Jr., Littlo 7'oiir, p. 17(1 

2. All area or iiortion of land marked olT or 
regarded as marked oflf or separated from tlio 
rest, as by occu|)aney, use, or ehanicler; re- 
gion; locality; site; spot, 

'J'luf fdace whereon thou ftandcat Is holy ground. 

Ex. 111. r>. 

Whilst the mercies of Ood do promise ns heaven, our 
conceits uiid opluluiis exclude us from that place. 

Sir T, Droume, Religlo Medici, 1. HO. 

Iron Orates inclose the JfTaer called the Choir, so that 
theiv 's no Entrance. 

y. jiailnf, tr. of C-olloquies of Erasmus, II. 26. 

There was no convenient place In the town for straiigera. 

J'aeodte, Des^ptlon of the East, 11. 11. 44. 

3. A part iciilar town or village: as, Hampton 
is a historic place; a thriving plc/cc?. 

1 am B Pnvoiishire man bom. and Tkvlstock the plaee of 
my once iibidiiig, II. I*«eke (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, 1. a32X 

This Inner part of the bay Inf Fana] has a fine beech on 
the west anil south sides for boats to come up to, and 
seems to be the plare called Nottnm by Htrabo. 

Pocficke, Des^ption of tlie East, II. 11. 7. 

4. A miinsion with its adjoining grounds; a 
residence or dwelling; a iniuior-housc. 

The Harringtons had of ancient time a falre manor nte<w, 
within a mile of JJorne>* CaateU. h^nd, Itinerary, VI. m 
Yboni he was In fer contree ' 

III Flauiidres al hiyonde the see. 

At Fbperlng In the place. 

Chaucer, Sir ThopM, L 9. 


5. A boildi^ or a part of a buildiitf set apart 
for any purpose; quarters of any kind: as, a 
place of worship; a place in the country; a 
i)lac€ of business. 

1 do not like the Tower of any place. 

Did Julius Oaiar build that plaee, my lord? 

Shak., Rich. 111., ill. 1. 7a 
To see Mr. Rpong, and found him out by Southampton 
Market, and there carried my wife, and up to bis cham- 
ber, a bye place, but with a good prosit of the fields. 

Diery, IV. 66. 

6. A fortified post; a strongholds— 7. Boom 
to abide in; abode; lodgment; location. 

1 know that ye arc Abraham's seed ; but ye seek to kill 
me, iMicause my word hath no place in yon. John viii. 67. 
Can Discontent find Plaee within that breast? 

Congreve, I'o Cynthia.^ 

8. Room to stand or sit in; a particular loca- 
tion, ns a seat, or a space for sitting or stand- 
ing, as in a coach, car, or public hall. 

Our placce by the coach are tsken. 

IHdtene, David Ccgiperfleld, xxli. 
" No piTsoii to be admitted to keep Places in the Pit** 
seems a singular order, were it not explicable by the fact 
that ]>cople used to send thetr footmen to keeppioers for 
them until their arrival, and that the manners of these 
gentry gsve great offence to the habitues uf the pit. 

J. AsM/on, Social Life in Kelgn of Qncori Anne^ II. 18. 

9. A particular locality ; a particular spot or 
portion of a surface or in a body: as, a sore 
place; a soft place . — 10. The proper or appro- 
priate location or position : as, a place for every- 
thing, and everything in Wa plaee. 

This is no plaee for 1.adles ; we allow 
Her absence. Heyicoud, Royal King. 

That It may be possible to tint a book In Its place on a 
shelf there must be (1) the book, and (2), distinct and apart 
fii>m li, theptore on the shelf. 

J, Ward, Encyo. Brit, XX. 65. 

11. In the abstract, the determinate portion of 
space occupied by any body. 

A mind not to be changed by place nr time ; 

The mind is its own place, and in Itstdf 
(Tan make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

mton, V, L., I. 258. 
Place . . . stands for tlist sjiace which any body takes 
up. and BO the universe is In a place. 

Locke, Human understanding, IT. xlil. la 

12. A portion or passage of a book or writing. 
The place of the Scripture which ho read was this. 

Acts vlll. .72. 


UosoH, 111 the person of Uod, siiith of the J ews : They have 
reigiit'd, but not hy me : . . . Which place prov^ plainly 
that there are govommeiits which God doth iiot%vow. 

Jiaam, Holy War. 

This place sonic of the old doctoiw understood tiM> liter- 
ally. Jer, Taylor, Worka (ed. 1866)^ II. 16a 

18. [In this souse a translation of L. locus, 
Or. roTTOf (see topic).] In loffic and rhet., a 
topic ; a class of matters of discourse ; an oiiler 
of considoratiouH comprising all those which 
have analogous relations to their subjects. 


A fdace Is the resting comer of an argnmentc.or els a 
mark which geveth warning to our nicmorie what we may 
snoakepi'ohHlily, either In tneone parte or the other, upon 
al causes that fal in iiuestion. . . . For these places Ik*u 
nothing elles but covertes or Imronghs, whurin, if any one 
searchc diligently, ho maye Undo game at pleasure. 

Wilson, Buie of Reason (1651X 

14, In falconry, the ^catest elevation which a 
bird of prey attains in its flight. 

A falcon, towering In her pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and kill'd. 

Shak., Macbeth, ii. 4. 12. 
Eagles can have no speed except when at their place, 
and then to bo lure their weight inoroases their velocity. 

Thamton, Hporting Tour. 

15. Boom; stead: with the sense of substitu- 
tion : preceded by in. 

And Joseph said unto them, Fear not ; for am I in the 
plaee ot Goa? Gen. L 10. 

Sir Thomas More is chosen 
I»rd Chancellor in your place, 

Shak:, Hen. VUL, Hi. 2. 804. 
In place 

Of thanks, devise to oxtirpe the memory 
Of such an act. B, t/onsDn, Volpono^ iv. 2. 


16. Asituation: an appointment; an employ- 
ment; hence, office: ps, a politician striving 
for place; a coachman wanting a place. 


Though he had offered to lay down his place, yet, when 
ho saw they went about It, he grow passionate, and ex- 
postulated with them. 

ITi'idArqp, Hitt New England, I. 804, 


For neither pension, post, norpfacs 
Am 1 your humble debtor. 

RurM, The Dream. 


17. Official or social status or dignity; voca- 
tion, station, or condition in life, etc. : as, to 
make one know his place. 

When any of great place dyetb, they assemble the As- 
trologers and leu the houre ot hia naUultle, that they 
may by their Art fliide a Planet fittingto the burning of 
the eorpes. nigrimage, p. 487. 
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Tllflif Miiw mnf i* ciU’d 
l»immty^iiid iqwMWdw glinwit 

P. 1*. I T». 

She tatohei blm his bIom by sn inoompamble disable. 

CWtitttry,XXXV^281. 

18. Precedence; priority in rnnk, dignity, or 
importance. 

Come, do you think I*d wslk In wy plot 
Where Afsdsm Sempronbi should tsKepbuw of me, 
And Fulvia come In the resr, or on the by Y 

. B. Jotumif Cstiline, Hi. 2. 
Yon do not know 
What tis to be a lady and take placn. 

ShMey, Love in a If aie, L 2. 

19. Point or degree in order of proceeding: 
as, in the first place; in the second place; in 
the last place. — 80. In gcam. Boo locus. 3. — 
81. Position; spociflcally, in astron., the boar- 
iiig of a heavenly body at any instant: as, the 
moon’s place (that is, it« right ascension and 
doelinution, or direction otherwise specified). 
—88. Ground or occasion ; room. 

There is no yiloee of doubting but that it was tho ye^ 


Efammond, Fundaiiieiitals. 

88. Position, in general. 

By improvement they [of Sclo] have all sorts of fruit 
trees, and the mulberry-tree for tliclr silk has a great 
ylatw among thorn. 

Poeoeket Desorlptluii of the East^ 11.* IL 0. 

Aoronyclial, aphetloal, common, dodmal, eooon- 
tzlo tf&ce. See the adjectives.- Apparent nUuM of a 
star. 800 apparent.— Body Of a place. See body. - 
Heliocentric, high, lioly^ward place, sco the ad- 

I eotives.— In place, (a) in position or adjustment, (b) 
nto oeoasion, opportanlty, or use. 

And gladly t1tor-of wolde the! ben a-venged, yef ihol 
myght come in jdaee. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.X ill. 444. 

(n) In genl.. In its original position ; not moved, especially 
by currents of water or by otlior erosive agencU«, from its 
natural bed, or the place whicit it (Nseupied when the <le 
posit of which it constitutes a pai't was formed, (dt) lii 
presence; present.. 

Thy love is present there with thee inidaee. 

/Sinter, F. Q., VI. x. 10. 

Jnmplng-ofr place. Scc/umpi .—Law of place, tiie law 
ill force within a particular Jiirimlictiou : commonly us<m] 
with ndoroiice to Uie place where a contract Is made or 
to bo performed ; tho lex loci. — Mean plaoe. See tnean-K 
—Most holy pUoe. see holy rtf holies, under holy.— Out 
Of place, (a) Not properly plaetHl or adjusted In rehiUoii 
to other things ; displaced, lluncc- (b) lll-assortiul; Ill- 
timed; innppmnrlate; disturbing: as, conduct or romarks 
Old qfplaw.—riaM Idok. See kieir.—Fltioe Of election, 
ill srm/. See eleetmn.— Place Of WOnhlp, a church, 
chnpur, or inoeting house. -Places Of anna, In /rirf. See 
Btrong place, a fortress or a fortified town ; a 
slronghuld. 

At a few miles' distance was tho slrony jdaee of Kfpa 
Candida. PreseoU, Ferd. and Iso., if. 2. 

To give place, to moke room or way ; yield. 

And when a lady's In the case, 

Yi>u know all other things give place. 

Gay, Hare and many Friends. 
They hoard Jonah and gave place to his preaching. 

Latimer, Sermon hcf. Edw. VI., iriM. 
Neither give place to the devil. Eph. iv. 27. 

TO have place, (a) To have room, seat, or footing : as, 
BuchdeSbiacan have nopfooeitiagoud hiairt. (5)Tohave 
actual existence.— TO make place, to make room ; give 
way. 

Make place ! bear hack thero ! 

B. Jwnmn, (^nUila'a Bevelii^ v. 2. 
To take place, (a) To come to pass; happen; occur. 
(6) To take pracedence or priority. 800 ' ‘ “ ” 

take effect; avail. 

Blit none of those excuses would take place. 

The powder In the touch-hole licliig wet and tlie ship 
having fresh way wUh wind and flde^ tlie shot tonkjdaee 
in the shroads and killed a passenger. 

Wiidhfop, Hist New England, I. 271. 

place (pla,s)) 4’- 1 . ; pret. and pp. placed^ ppr. pUi- 
cing. j[s= F. placer; from the noun.] 1 . To put 
or net in a particular place or pouition. 

Pfaee barrels of pitch upon the fatal stakes 
'lliat so her torture may be ahorUsned. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 4. 57. 
Hither came Cwsar iorneylng night and dayo wyth as 
inuchc speede as might be, and. taking the towiie, nfoced 
gaiyaon in it Golding, tr. of Cusar, fol. 80. 

Tlie king being dead, 

This hand sliall place the erowh on (^een Jane's liead. 

WebeUr and DeMter, Sir ThomaB Wyat^ p. 8. 
This seate Is admirably plac'd lor field sports, hawking, 
hunting, or racing. Evdyn, Diaiy, 8ept 10^ l«77. 

Over all a Counterpane was plac'd. 

Congreve, Hynm to Venus 

8. To put or get in position or order; urrange ; 

dispoBin 

Commend hla good ctanlos and right pdaeing of wordes. 

Aeeham, The 8oholemaster, p. 88. 
Iibr he obtaineth places of honor which can most fitly 
his wordea, ana most ehmuentiy write of the sublect 
FTopounded. Pwchae, PUgrlmage, p. 488. 

8. To put in office or a position of authority; 
Appoint; ordain to a charge. 
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Thou Shalt provide out of all the people able men, sueh 
ae fear Qod, men of truth, bating covetousness ; and tdace 
such over iliem to be rulers of Uumsands Ex. xvifi. 21. 

This gentleman vras a Ifr. Thompson, tho sou of ajdaeed 
minister of Melrose. 

Mem, cf B. U, Barham, In Ingoldsby liCgeiids, L 80. 

4. To find a place, home, situation, ot**., for; 
arrange for the residence, instruction, or eni- 
ploymoiit of. 

I am alwa>’s glad to get a young ponKui well fdaerd out. 
Four nieces of Mrs. Jeiikliiaoti are most deligliUiilly situ- 
ated through my nieana 

Jane Austen, Pride and l^Jiidioi', xxlx. 

5. To put out at interest ; hivesl : as, io plnvc 
money in tho funds. — 6, To arrange or inako 
provision for; as, to phuc a loan. — 7. To set ; 
base; put ; ‘repose: ns, to place eoiilidence in a 
friend. 

Let them show wlioro the (I(m 1 of our Faihcra Iniposeil 
any of thoHC heavy bunloiis wliloh tlie Sertboa ami Phari- 
socs place su much of their Uoliglon In. 

BHUinitjleet, Hernions, 11.1. 

The Egyptians p/are great faith in dreams. 

A*. W. Lane, Moilern '^yptlans, 1. 830. 
-Byn. 1. Set, Jdty, etc. (see put), stotloii, ustahllsh, dc- 
MHlt. 

placebo ( plil-so'bu), w. [ ( me. plnctJut, < OF. 
placebo. (. Jj. placclm, I will ]>lease ; 1st pers. 
sing. fnf;. ind, of ploccrc, please: see pleasf).] 
1. Ill the Bom. i'ath. Vh.f the vesjH'rs of the 
office for i he dead. Jt. was so called from the initial 
words of the opeiitiig antiphon, Plaeelm Domino in rifgU 
one vieontm (I shall br aroeptable unto the J^ord In tlii? 
land of the llvhig), Utkmi from Psalm exlv. f) of the Vul- 
gate (cxvi. 0 of the utiilioiixed verHloii). 

8. A medicine adapted rather to patdfy t han I 0 
benefit a pat lent. 

Pliysiclnns npiuMil in tho Iniaginatloii in des}>emte eases 
with bread pills and jdacciHis. 

Amer. .four. Psyrhtd., 1. 14r«. 
To sing placebo! , to act. with scrvllo oomplulwuicc ; agn‘e 
with one ill his opinbuiM. 

Beth ware, therfnro, will) Ionics Imw ye ploye, 

Syugeih Placebo and 1 Klial if 1 kail. 

Chaucer, Suiiiiiioiicr’s 'l'ah«, 1. 8(t7. 

Of which coniedio . . . when soino (to mii// ail- 
nisiMl that it Hlioiild be forl>i<ldoii, becaiiMo It was boiiio' 
wliat too pbiiiio, . . . yet be would bane It allowed. 

SirJ, flarrlntilou, J*i‘ef. to Arlustu's ttrlando Furloso. 

place-brick (plfls'brik), ». In bricrkmakiugf an ' 
inferior kind of brick, which, having been oiit- 
ormost or fiirl.licKi from the five in the clamp or 
kiln, has not received sufficient In.^at to burn 
it thoroughly. JMiioo brieks are ooiisef|iieiitly soft, and 
uneven hi texture. Hioy are also toninal pcokings, and 
someUnicR mnde.l or monel brieks. 

place-broker (plris'brd^ker), «. One wlio dis- 
poses of official place for his own nrofii; one 
who fraffic.s in jniblic oftictm, whellier for his 
pei*sonaI profit or for thaf of others. 

placeftllt ( idiis'f I'd ), a. I < place + -/w/. ] Fi 1 1 - 

ing a place. 

And 111 tliolr precinct 


M8. (ot)To 


place-hnxiter (plas'liuii^ti'r), n. One who seeks 
persistently forpuhlie office. 

The mnlUplicatioii of salaried functionaries creates a 
population of jdqcc-hvHters. 

Sir K. Oreasff, Eng. Const, p. 877, note. 

placelOBB (plus' Ics), a, [< pUtre + •less,'} 1 lav- 
ing no jilace or office. Canning, 
placeman (iduH'mun), ti.; pi. placemen (-men). 
One who holds or oceupie.saplncc; specifically, 
one who has an office under government. 

A cabinet which contain.'* nut placemen alone, bnt inde- 
pendent and iKipiilar tioblimiuii and gentlemen. 

Macaulay, 8ir William Temple. 

placement (plas'meut), n. [< place H- •ment.} 
A putting, }»la<?ingJ'or setting. [Kure.] 

They are harmful in proportion as the jdaecment of the 
loan dliturbs Uie market, value of tho coinmodlttes. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXXI. 415. 

placemonger (pluK'mung^g^r), n. One wlio 
traffics in public employments and x>atroTiage. 
place-name (plas'iiiim), n. The name of a place 
or locality; such a name as is given to places; 
a local name: in contradistinction to personal 
name, 

placentf, n. [< L. placentaj a cake, ss Gr. n^astn'^ 
(jp'AaKOivr-), a flat cake, oontr. of u/jokmh^ (tt/m- 
Kofvr-)f flat, < (fr/as-), anytliing flat.] A 

cake. 

Afterwards make a confection of It | flf>wer-d»-hicc| with 
clarified bony, which must Im bo hard that you may make 
small plaeentM or troclsces of It ; dry tlioiii in the shadow. 

T. Adams, Quoted In N. and Q., 7th scr., VII. 2ii. 

nlacenta* (pla-sen'tU), n.; pi. placentas or pla- 
^centa (-tfis, -te). 1= F. Sp. I*g. It. placfmta, < 
NL. placenta, placenta (something having a 
flattened circ.ular form), lit. * cake,’ a particu- 
lar use of h. placcntaf a cake : see placent,} 1 . 
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PlAoentAllA 

111 zodl,^ anaf., and wed.: (c) Tho organ of at- 
tachment of a vertebrate enib^o or fetus to the 
wall of the utarus or womb of the female, it to 
a spivlnlly iiHNUilcd part of the aurfaiw of the uhoiion or 
outside one of the fetal envelops, of a flattened circular 
form, like 11 plate or suncer, 
one side of wiiich la closely 
applied to the wall of the 
womb, niul from the other 
side of wliieb pnM'eetis tbit 
nmblllciil C 011 I or navel- 
string. It. is highly vas- 
unlar.aiid in Intimate vital 
coiiiurtloii with n similarly 
vascular area of tb<' iiter 
liiu walls. Min ing fur tlie 
Interchange of the eonsllt- 
uoiits of the iiliMsl between 
the female and tlie fetus, 
and thus acting during in- 
tra'iiterliie life ns the or- 
gan of efrciilalion, reHiit- 
rnlioii, and iintrition of the 
feliia The hninaii pln- 
eontn Is ulMiut as large as a soup-plate, and In connec- 
tion with the iiavi'l-striiig and iiniiibraiieH is eoiiimonly 
known as the uterine ettke, u/terhirth, «ir secundincs. llio 
proMaico of a true phu'enta is iiei'essarily reHtrieted ti» vi- 
viparous vertclirutes, and does not oeeiir In nil of these 
(the tw'o lower siibelnsw's of nniiiiiinils, llie ninrsiipinls and 
nioiiotremes, lieiiig liiinlneeiital). .several foriiis of plucen- 
tirhnve Ix'ieii distiiigiiisiied Hinoiig plseentjil iiiainiiials. and 
made a IhihIm of ehissillcat ion. See also nits under nnbryo 
and ufcriis. Hoiiec — (b) Some aiialoginiH pari or 
organ in other aiiiiiialH, having a Kiiiiilar func- 
tion. (1) In nmddlaiiB, the oigan by which a fetal sex- 
less ascidloziNtid is attaclieil for a tiiiie t<t tiie wall of the 
atrial cavity i>r I lie iiareiit. Ststeiit under Sttlfst. (2) In in- 
fiiMM'iniis, a name given by Stein to the single iiiass n-suli- 
iiig from the eoalvSi'eiiee of the M'gnieiits of tlie iiindel of 
dilfureiii indlvidinils after the piiieess of conjugatioii. 

8. In ccliiiioilcrms, a tint discoiilal scu-urchin, 
as a Hiind-dollnr or ciikc-nrchiii: iisimI in a gt*- 
noric HciiKc Tiy Klein, — 3. {cop.} AgenuH 
of bivalve Tiiolln.MkH, now <*allcil Ptarnna. — 4. 
In lu}/., that, part of the ovary of flowering pluiitK 
which boars the ovules, it h nsiinlly the more or 
less enlarged or inmlifled inargins of the earpcllary leiivtw, 
and Isnf a sort eellubir text are. When tlie i)var,V is noni- 
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isiseil of a single hmf, 
isdli margins 1 ' 
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l. l-'tur r|.|in.kl pl.ii (‘iilii, n.iiis\r-r>it> iiml 
Vrrlii'.il SCI llnii... ■... Axiln )i|.ii i-iil.k. 

j. r.iiK-tal )*Iai fiil.t. tt, it, 1‘lat cnl.is. 


(Froner and plaeefuU) stu)d tlie trnuglis and nalles 
In wiilch he milk d. Chaptnan, Odyssey, lx. 


give 

rise to ovules, and 
t hey are coiiHeiiiieiit- 
ly ill two rows, lii 
a eom|)oiiiid ovaiy 
thero are various 
iiiodlflcalioiiK of the 

I dacenla. Tliiis,wlicii 
he isiges of the car- 
pel biry ieiives nil 
riieel In a cotiimon 
axis, the pliKuiiitaa 
are said to Im cKrtfo, 
WliLMi. by oblltora^ 
lion of tho dissopl- 
niciits, siieli an ovary 
becoines one celled, the avil«« piauenttia rcinaiii in a cid- 
iiinn iiH u.,free central jdacc.uta. < ir. wbini Ibo edges of tho 
earyuHary leaves barely meet and sligbtlv Incurve, tho 
]dairentas iur^nni; parietal, lieiiig laji'iiif on the wall. 'I*h«ro 
are all degrees of liiciirvatioii, the plnceiilaH lieliig located 
acitonlliigly. In vascular eryjitugaiiiH the point giving rise 
to the sporangia Is sometimes calU'il the placenta. The 
placenta Is wnnetlnics termed flic trophospermium and 
sjfcmuiphurum. Si‘u also cut under ororv. - BattladOftt 
placonta, a nlnceutu which lias the coni HitachcHl Ui tho 
edge.— Dadduate placenta, a plnemita which coiiica 
away entire nt imrtiirltfon, as in woman and iiiutiy other 
inani mala - DuoOldal placenta. Heo disetdtlal. — NOO- 
dedduate placenta, a jdaeentu whteh is not dcolduato. 
—Parietal placenta. Kee jMfielnl. and did. 4, above.- - 
Placenta aaneren^ a placenta whioli hHs,tlirongh liiltam- 
matinn during pregnancy, fomnsl aillmslons to tho uturua. 
—Placenta crubrlB, biiMsbcioi. Placenta nmvla. 
that condit ion of the jdacciita In whii li It Is attaclied over 
the Intcnial os, thus iieeesMitatIng Us rupture or detadi- 
niciit, witli coi)se«(iieiit lieiiiorrhage, liefun.^ the e.ontcntoof 
tlic utenis can lie cxpellml.— Placenta ee-ngwInU, blood- 
clot— Placenta auccentaria, a siiperniimenury plaonn- 
tal niasH, produciMl by the development of an isolated 
patch of chorion villi. Polycotyledonarv placenta, a 
plma'iita whose fetal villi are arniiiged In distinct tiifta or 
eutyleduiis, as in the eiiw. 

placental (pla scn'tnl), a. ami n. [< NL.pla^ 
cr/italiM, < plairnta, placionla : sro plaCcuta.] I. 
a. 1. Of or poi'taiiiiiig to lint placenta.— 8. 
Fonniiig or eonstitutiMl by a plamditn: as, w/a- 
cvtiial gostatioii ; a placental part of t Jic cliorion.' 
—3. rrovidfd wif.li aplacoiita; plM-eciitato or 
placciitury : ns, a placental mHiniiiiil.-. placental 
dyitoda, ilitiieiiit birth of the fdacciita.-- Placental 
mnrmur or aouflle, a niuriniir heanl on auscnltatloii of 
the pregnant nteriis, and regai'diMl us due to the plaoeiitel 
circulation. 

11 . ». A placental iriammtil; any member of 
tlio Placvntalia. 

Placentalia ( plns-cti-ta'li-H ), n, pi. [NL. (Tkmu- 
parto, ikmiI. pi. of piacrmtalis: hco placcn^ 
tal.] I’liicoiilfil iriatnmalH; tlioso mammals 
wbicli are i)lij<?cntiitc or placontiferons; distiii- 
^iiishcd from Implaccniatia, Tlie J'totonfafto wore 
formerly one of two prime divisions of inaiiimals. contrast- 
ed with niarsuplals and nionotreruvs together. The divl- 
stnn corresiKMids (o MonodelpMa, and also to Buthsria. 
Also Placentaria. 



pUkcontftliflii 

plaoentallan (|>1af)-(‘n’ta']i'aii), /r.and fi. L a, 
i)t or portaiiiini' to tlio riucrnUUia; placental. 

n. w. A mem her of the Ptaoentulia; a pla- 
coiit«al. 

PliM5en1»rla(pIaH-<*n-ta'ri-!l), n,pl, [NL., neiit. 
pi, of pifiarnturinff: nee pl(tcvnkiry,J Hame an 
Pkuwntnlia. 

placentary (i»l»H'en-tU'rl>, a, and n, [as F.pfa^ 
t;cn£airt\ < Nh. * platen' < ulncenUt^ filacfii- 
ta\ mi\plufvn la. \ I, a. 1. OiorjuirtHimrigto 
tiie plamoiia; pliicental ; porlaiiiiiiff to tJm P/a- 
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exprecaed aanetion ; permlsBion givon by one 
in authority; Hpecifleallyy sanction granted to 
the proTnulgatioD and execution of an ecclesi- 
astical ordiniinco, and particularly such sanc- 
tion graiibMl by a Kovoreign to papal bulls, 
briefs, and other edicts. 

Kacli themforv la that aocoiidary reason which liath 
place In divinity, which la xnmnded upon the 
iiotl ilaetm, Advuucenient of Learning, IL 864. 

2. A vole of assent in a council ; a vote of the 
govemiiijg body in a university. 


Just like a plowdxnr til'd In a bimme Itekol, 

And brevet round, long leathm point, noploelie. 
OoifCea, Notes on thiixotob p. no. CVnrss) 
2. The opening or slit in a petticoat or skirt; 
a fent. 

That a ood-pfece were far fitter hen than a pinned 
... FiettiMfr (and mutknr), Love's Curey L 8. 


fvfniaria . — 2. Made or done with rtdcjrnnee placid (I’ms'id), a. [< F. =s pTdcMo 

" ■ ' ' ■ ‘ - BH, 0 j»tooeH- as Pg. It. ptocifto, < L, ' ■ " * ' 


the plueeiita or 1 o plaeentatiou 
elaHHilieation. 

n. »*. ; pi. plaarnUmnH (-vVa), 1. A member 
. of the VtaevuiaUa ; a jdacental. — 2. In 6of., a 
placenta biuiring numerous ovules. 
Placentata (plas-en-ta'l-h), w. jd. Hame as Pla- 

fHfiitalifU 

placentate (pla-son ' tat), a. [< Nli. *plaemtatHM, 
< placenta, placenta: see plactmUu'] Having a 
nlacenta; placunl.iferous; placental, 
plaoantation (plas-eu-ta'shon), n. [= F. pla- 


, , placidun, gentle, mild, < 

please: see Gentle; quiet; 

undisturbed; eipiable; serene; calm; unruf- 
fled; peaceful; mild. 

It conduGclIi uitto long life and to the more placid mo- 
tion of the RpiritN, Mmt men's actions be free. Baeon. 

ThnijdarMl iiitercotirsetwlthtfie great minds of former 
ages I is dlsturlHHl tiy no jealousies or resentments. 

Macaulay, Bacon. 

llintplacMf aspect and meek regard. 

MdUm, P. R., ill. 217. 


cmtaHtm^Ptt,pliief!ntaciltt;aHplaccntatr^-itm,'] TrattquU, SienM, eUs, 

1. In sodL : («) The attachment of the embryo plftWdiOUBt (imi-Hid i-us),a. \Xpfaetd + -fowd.] 


Gentle; jdacid. 


or fetus to ilm uWriiM by means of a placenta ; 

iiterogestatiou. (h) The mode in which this al- Mc»st uusie^ peaceahl^ and placldfoitt. 
tachineni. is effected ; the manner of the disjio- Ttqmm, Jfoiir-Footea Beasts, p. 168. (UidhwU.) 

sition or construction <»f the plimenta: as, de- placidity (pla-sid'i-ti), w. [sF.ploctdi/r; =: It. 
ciduate <ip discoidal ptcawniation*— 2. In ftof.,the piariditd, \ U,plneidita{U)8, < placidus, jdaeid : 
of the placentas. see placid.^ The state or character of being 


dispORition or aiTangeiiient 

placentla ( pla-smi 'shi-jl), a. A word found only 
in the phrase-name ptaemtia falcon, apparenl- 
ly noting the large dark area on tno belly of 
tiiat hawk, likened a placenta. Sec falcon. 
r. Pennant. 

plaoentiferous (plas-en-tifVrun), a. [< Nli. 
placenta + luftare ss K. 1. T*r<ivi<l«d 

with a plarMuita; gestatiiig in iJie womb, as a 


pluciil; tranquillity; peacefulness; quietness; 
calniiiess. 

Thiti liahitiial ptaetdity of temper which rosnlta from 
the extliictl<m <t( vicious and perturbing impulses. 

iMy, European Morals, 1. 18». 

placidly ( plas'id-ll), ndv. In a placid manner ; 
calmly; <juietly; without disturbance or pas- 
sion. 


mammal. — 2. In ho/., bearing or producing a placidness (plas^id-nes), n. The state or char- 


placenta; having a placenta. 

Also pl4iecHtifproutt. 

plaocntifoniL (p1^seii'ti-f6rm), a. [=: F. plo- 

eentiforiMc, < Nii. pUmmia, placenta, + L. for- , , , . , — ,.r 

im, fonn.l l. In .coo/., having the form, striie- jdm, pUiaa."] .Same a^ placet, 
ture, or cliara<*ter of a jilaceiita. — 2. In hoi., 
sharied like a jilaconta; naviiig a thick cinmiar 
disk, concavf* in the middle on both upfier and 

lower sides. The mit of Pyctamen is an exam- placita, n. Vliiral of placilum. 


a<d.er of ladug placdd. 
pladtf, n. Pg. It. placito, < L. placilum, 
that which is pleasing, a maxim, an older, < 
pliwilm, pp. olplacere, please : see pteane. Of. 
‘ma." 


Sttxtiis Empiricus was but a diligent collector of the 
jdneitH and opinions of other philosophers. 

jSiNdyn, To Mr. E. Thiirland. 


pie. 

plaoentigeroiiB (plas-eTi-tlj'e-rus), a. [< NL. 
placenta, plac^eiita, + L, pererv, carry.] Same 
as placentiferous. 

plACentionBt (pla-sen'shuH), a. [< L. placen{ t-)s, 
pleasing (see pleamnl), + -iViiof.] Pleasant; 
ami ai de. 

John Waltiyo, . . . n jdacenUmut |wrson, guliiing iliu 
good-wJll of all with wiioni he conversed. 

F%dler, Worthies, York, IIT. 467. 


pladtory (plas'i-tp-ri), a. [< MIj. placilum, 
plea (see ptacU, pica), + -orp.] Of or relating 
to pleas or ploaifing in courts of law. 
pladtum (plasM-tum), n.; pi. placita (-til). 
[ML.: see placit, plca.j In the middle ages,' a 
public assembly of all degrees of men, where 
the Hovereigu presided, usually summoned to 
consult, upon great affaii's of state; hence, u 
resolntloti taken by such an assembly; also, a 
penalty or fine, or a plea or suit. 


plaoentitiB (plasHOi-ti' tis), n. [N I < placenta, p^ack (i»lak ), n. [< OF. plaejue, plaequc, plccque, 


r< NL. placenta. 
Like a idacenta; 

l*roiid of position 


placenta, + Inflammation of the ]da- 

centa. 

plaoentoid (pla-sen'toid), a. 
placenta, + (Ir. r/doc, form.] 
nlaiumtifomi. 

place-prond (jdas'proud), a. 
or rank. Ftcichcr, Wit without Money, ili. 1. 

placer* (pla'sAr), n. l<pfot<v>+ -er^.] One who 
platfes, loeates, or sets. 

Lord of creatures all. 

Thou p/oesr of nlanU both huiiible and toll, 

Was lint I planted of tliine'owiie hand, 

To bo the primrose i»f all thy land Y 

SIpenmr, Shop. Cal., Febniaiy. * 

placer*-' (plas'Cr); Amer. Sp. pron. pla-sar'), w. 
r< Sp. placfT, a pla(*e near a river where gold- 
dust is found (ef. placel, a sand-bunk), iphKa, 
a place : see place.'] In mininp, a place where 
the Biiperilciul didritus is washed for gold or 
other valuable minerals. Placor-mining 1ms hardly 
any other moan I tig In English than that of gold -wash lug, 
hut it is not iisud in sp«*aktng of wasliliig for gold by iho 
hydraulic iiicUtnd. Washing for tin — a kind of mining 
not carried mi In the I lulled States— is called ttreaming. 

■' Plaoair-clatin, a mining I'lalm in a placer deposit : un- 
der Uie II lilted States milling law. a tract of mineral laud 
upon wldcli the owner of the claim la entitled to the or- 
dinary surface righta and all fonns of deposit, excepting 
veins of uiiailr. or other rock in place, nniior the same oir- 
cunistances nml condlMons as In tho esse of vein- or lodc- 
olaiins(soit hviei, and miniihj daim. under mining), except 
that no hK‘ation can Include more than 26 arms for eai*h 
individual elnliiinnt. aiul that, where the lauds locatcsl 


plache, a coin so called (also plaquetfc),' F. 
plaque, a plate, slab, patch, veneer, etc., < Ml). 
placke, ph'ckc (= Flem. plaoke a= MTjG. plaekc, 
111 ML. placa, placca), a coin so called, D. nUik, 
a thill slice, a ferrule; ef. MLD. plaekc, plccke,, 
a Kput, a place, village, town, also a jiatifh; 
mixed, in Uie form hl^e, etc., with Ml). Meek, 
Miek, a plate, as of tin or load, 1). hlik, wliite 
iron, fin, = <1TIG. bleh, pick, plech, blech, MHO. 
blech, a plate, thin leaf of metal, etc., = Sw. 
Meek = Gan. hlik, whito iron, sheet-raotal. Cf. 
placard, plaque.] A Bcotoh billon coin current 
ill the liftoontb century (from 1468), and also in 



01>ven«. Kevene. 

IMurk III Mury, Queim of Scots.— British Museum. 

(Slxe of the originaL) 

the sixtt'oiitli century. It was worth 4 ^nce 
Scotch (about two thirds of tlie United otates 
cent), and uTnh»r .Tamos VI. 8 pence 8<iotch. 
— Plaok and bawbee, to the last fsrthlng; fully, 
rseotch.l 


under khcIi n rhtim Imvc been prcvimisly surveyed by the plackflt (phik'et), w. [< OF. placquettc, a thin 


ITiiitcd Status, the exterior limits of the entry must con 
form to tho legal divisions of tiie public lauds and rectaii- 

? :ulHr HulMlIvisioiiH thereof. A patent for a placer-olatin 
iicliidcH a will or lode not at the time known to exist wltli> 
In Its IliultH : Init It does not Include n known vein or lode, 
unless so expresHcil. 

placet (pla'sct), n. [L., it pleases; 3d (lors. 
sing. pros. ind. of plaecrc: wo pleatte.] 1, An 


plato (a placket ladiig appar. a patch sowed 
on), <Um. of plaque, plate : see plaek. Cf. pla- 
quette, placard.] If. A pocket, especially a 
pocket in a womairs dress. 

When she comes Into a great mease of people, for fear 
of the cutpurse, on a sudden she'll swap thee Into her 
ptaekerd. Qreene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, L 1. 


8. A petticoat ; hence, figuratively, a woman. 

Wat that brave heart made to pant for apUiMt 

FUUher, Humorous Liouteuant, iv. 4. 
If tho maides a spinning goe^ 

Burne the flax, and fire their toe^ 

Scorch their uaektU. 

Uerrietr, Saint DistaT s Day. 

4. Same aspkidcafo. 

placket-hole (plak^et-hol ), n. Same aaplackel, 2. 
pladCleBB (plak'los), A. [< plot* + Jaw.] Pen- 
niless; without money. 

Toot,pUuiklem devils like mysel' ! ffums, Sootob Drink, 
plack-pie (plak'pi), n. A pie formerly sold for 
a plaok. JScott, [Scotch.] 
Placo1iranchia(piak-o-brang'ki-|&).n.p/. [NL. 
(sT. E. Gray, 1857), < Gr. (wXas-), something 
flat, a table^ plate, + pp&yxta, gills.] A buIk 
order of uudibranohiato gastropods, established 
for the family Elyniidm, characterized by hav- 
ing lamellar or venose gills on the upper sur- 
face of tho mantle. 

placoderm (plak'o-d^rm), a. and n. [< Gr. 
Tr'Aai (TrAa/c-), a tablet, plate, + tUppa, skin, < 
flay.] I, a. Having the slnn covered 
with broad flat plates, as a fish ; belonging to 
the Placadermi. 

n. n. Ag anoid fish of the group Plaettdermi. 
placodennal (plak-^Ar'mal), a. [< placoderm 
+ -at.] Same as placoderm, 

Placodermata (plak-$.d6r'ma-ta), n.pl. [NL. : 
see placoderm.] Same as Placodermi, 
placodmnatonB (plak-p-dto'm^tus), a. Same 
as placoderm, 

Placodenni (plak-^-ddr'ml), n, pt, [NL. : see 
placoderm . ] An order of fishes, coustitnted for 
some remarkable Paleozoic fonns of doubtful 
relationships, it his lieen variously defined. As usii- 
slly limited, it Includes fishes which had a porslsteiit noto- 
cliurd, neural and hemal apines and intersplnali connect- 
ing with a dorsal and an anal fin, a joinUNl pectoral ap- 
pendage inclosed in a bony oovuring, the head and front 
of the body iiioloaed by bony doraal and ventral ahields, 
no ventrals, and a disiliiot lower Jaw. Tims limiteiL It has 
been made to Include the bunlllea CoeeimUidm and Wnieh- 
thyidic. Also Placodermata, Ptaeoganuidei. 
placodont (plak^o-dont), n. [< Flacodus 
(-oihm /-). ] A member of the group Placodontia 
or family Placodontidte. 

Placodontia (plak-o-don'shi-li), n. pi, [NL., < 
Gr. (TrXnx-), a tablet, plaib, d* odof^f (Wbvr-) 
= K. tooth.] A group of extinct reptiles, which 
liad double nares (tho jmsterior naros opening 
directly into tho roof of the mouth by horizon- 
tal apertures, os in the Haunipterygians), no floor 
to tho narial passage, and maxillary as well as 
palatal teeth, it has bcum referred to the fishes, and 
among the retitiles to the Sawrapterggia; but late syatem- 
atisia regard ft aa a luborder of the order TIuromora. 

PlacodontidaB (plak-o-don'ti-de), fi. pi. [NL., 
< PlaeoduH {-odtmU) + -idee.] A family of ex- 
tinct reptiles, represented by the genus PUico- 
dus. They are the only known members of the group 
Plttcodmttia. The general fonn is unknown. The akiifi 
was hnmd t>ehiiid, with an apparently oomjMund tempo- 
ral arcade ami a postorbltai bar ; tho teeth around the 
palate were like paving-stotiea. species lived In the 
Triassic period. 

PlacodUB (plak'5-diiR), n. [NL.. < Gr. vXa^ 
(irAaK-), a tablet, plate. + bdoig ss E. tooth.] A 
irauus of reptiles having jiavemont-like teeth. 
P. giffan is a species of the Trias. 
pla<M>ffaaoid (plak-^an^oid), a. and n. [< Gr. 
irX&^JfrXaK-), a tabled plate, + E. ganoidl] I. 
a. Having a plaooid exoskeleton, as a ganoid 
belonging to the Placogauoiaei. 

n. n. A member of the Placoganoidei. 
plaooganoidean (plak''o-ga-noi'df-aYi), a. and u. 

[< plaeoganoid + -can.] Same as plaeoganoid. 
Placoganoidei (plak'^d-ga-noi'de-l), n. pi. [NL.: 
see j^aeoganoidA Same as Placodermi. 
placold (plak'oid), a. and n. [< Gr. *9rAa«ori%, 
oontr. flat, < (vXaK-), a tablet, 

plate, + tld^, form.] I. o. 1. Plate-like: not- 
ing the dermal investments of sharks, which 
take the place of true scales and are the ossi- 
fled papilliB of tlie cutis. In combination they form 
the ahammn of the sliarka The name is also extended 
t4> the tubercular or tliom-like anuatnre of the akin In 
rays. 

2. Having placoid scales, as a fish ; belonging 
to the Placoidci. See cut under scoto.-.FIaoold 
exoskeleton, the ahagreen, ichthyodomlttea, or other 
forma of the dermal aefensos of the ehunnobranohlate 
fishes. 

n. a. A member of the Placoidei. 


PlMdldiMt 

[NL.1 s^mo 

g, and w. [<p}acoid 
TT-mSO Swiie fts puAM. 

PlaoftM ri (plft-koi'd^I), ft. p2. [NL. : see pin- 
coidJ] In AjVMMiiz’s cluBsifleation, an ariimtial 
ffroup of fiaheSf having placoid soaloa: com*- 
laied with CUmoidni, Cyehidei, and Ganoidei. It 
is mainly equivalent to the class Elamobranchii, 
but also included the naked marsipobranchs. 
placoidiail (plft-koi'di-jjn), n. l<j}laeoid + how.] 
Same as placoid. 

Plaicoplion (p]a-kof'$-rfl)y n. ph [NL., < Or. 
ir?oi(ir^-),atahlet, plate, +^pewzs:'B, dcarh] 
111 Gegonbaur’s system of olassification, one of 
two primary divisions of the Mollusca, coTisist- 
iug of the chitons only. The PUyplaeopkara and 
Amphonum of JLaiikeater, thongh of a Tsry different taxo* 
niimic gradcL are conterminoua. Bee PUypbuophora, and 
out under CktUmidm. 

placoidioran (pl&-kof'^ran), a, and n. [< 7 »la- 
coj»hor-ouA 4* -on.] L ^ PJacophorous; be- 
lo^ng to the Plaeophora. 

n. n. A member of the Plaeophora; a chiton. 
idacop^OrollB (pl^kof^p-ms), a. [< Gr. 
(ir>oK-), a tablet, 'plate, + ^petv ss R. henrl.] 
Same ob placophoran, 

pltlCftla (plak'u-lft), a. ; pi. placulse (-le). [NL., 
dim., < Ur. irXof (ir^if*), a tablet, plaie.] A 
little plate or plaque: specitlcally appli^ to 
certain discoidal embryos consisting of a mass 
of cleavage-cells disposed as a plate or layer: 
see monoplaeula and diploplacula. Uyattf I*roo. 
Host. Soo. Nat. Hist., 1884, p. 07. 
plaenlar (plak'u-lilr), a. [{ plaeula + -nr^.] 
IMate-like; flat and broad; having the charac- 
ter of a placiila. 

placnlate (plak'p-lftt), a, r< plaeula + 

Having the form of a plaeula; being a plaeula 
or in the plaenlar sta^ of development, as an 
embryo. 

Plaeuna (plfi-kn'nil), n. [NL. (Bmguidre, 
1702), < Gr.'frld^ a tablet, plate.J The 

typical genus of Pioomiute. They have thin, more 
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plagardt, Same as jtlamrd^ 4, for plaeeaie, 
plagato (pl&'g&t), a. t<ploga 4- -ofeLj Strip^ 
or streaked. 

plage^t, s. A Middle Rnglish form of 


Plagiofftoma 

merly referred to tho manraplala, but by recent wrttem li 
■ 

of a 


plage^t (plftj), n. [< MR. 

(also plaie). P. plage sb 8p. I'g. , . , 

plaga. region, quarter, tract. Of. Gr' Tr/d^oj*, the 
side: Reep/upo/.] 1. A region; a district. 

Alle (VlBtcn folk l>on fled fro that eontree 
Thurgh payens, that conquoredt'n id ataHito 
Theplupfaof Uio North by land and bim!. 

T, Man ‘ 


CkavefT, Man of Law’a Tale, 1. 44fi. 
Aa far aa from the froaeri tdafff of liL«ven 
Unto the wateiy morning a ruddy iMiwer. 

Marlowe, Tamhuilafno, I . fv. 4. 

2. Qimrfcr of Ihe compass. 

Now haatow her the fonre quartera i^f thin aatrelable, 
devyded after the fuuroprincl^aytfnif/iMor qiiartcra of the 
Armament. Chaucer, AatrClabi*, 1. ft. 

PlaffianthUB (plaj-i-ini'lhus), u. [NL. (J. and 
G. Forster, ITiti), < t Ir. Jr>.d) /of, oblique, + tir- 
OoQ, flower.] A genus of polypetalous shrubs 
of tho onler Mahoemand tlio tribe Malvrir, iin- 
liko the other goitera of its subtrilm JSidvse in it s 
longitudinally stiginatose style-brauches, and 
charaetcrixed by a five-<*left calyx, distant or 
obsolete bracteoles,iiiany-clel*i stamen-column, 
and OTIC, two, or many carpels, oiwb with one 

S ondulouH seed. Th<To arc 11 apcxdoa. all natives of 
iiatralia and New Zealand. They Itoar altomato or eliia. 


geiieimlly relegated to the l^roMherin, aa a remwontative 
of a ptsmliar order, Mattitubitreulaki. Remaina referred 
, . . - - to iIiIn family «Kviir in Europe and America, ranging In 

isn Term Ot plague. geidoglo time from Uio lYlasuc to tho Eocenti. 

plage. < OF. p/#/«c Plagiaulax (pln-ji-A'lakH), n, [NL., < Gr. ir^d- 
'. Pg. U. plagay < L. ; /««;, obli<iiu».+ twhii. fiiritiw.J A gcuiiis of fos- 
sil nriniitivc miimiiinls from the Purbeck Iwds 
of tlio Upper Oolite, as V. turelesi. /'. Minor, and 
«»1 tiers. CMM* diprutodout. polyprotodout. 
plagihedral t plii-ji-luV drill) ’ o. f= F.plagi- 
idre. < (Jr. ff>b;./oi;, o)diqiii’|. + h'i/Mif seat-, base.] 
In erydoL. having fnees obliquely nrmtiged, as 
ill certain heniihednil forms whicli art^ eiiantio- 


niorphoiis to their edinpleinentaryfonns—t hut 
is. n* luted to them as a right glove is to the leftl 
this is true of the trape/ohedrul planes on a 
quart X crystal. 

plagiocepnalio (nirUji-o-se-faUik or -ai*f'a-lik), 
o. [< plotjwrfphfd-oiis + -n*.] 1, Having a 
broad head with flattened forehead. Jour. Au^ 
throp.lml.. III. Pertuiniiig to or ex- 

hibiting pliigioeejdiHly. 

pla^ocephalous (plu' ji-p-sef'ii-lus), o. | < Or. 
nAayioi', oblique, + hi'ad'.J Same as ////i- 

giocephalie. 1. 

plaidocephaly (pla'ji-^era-li), w. [<plngio- 
eepiiat^ous + -j/.l Oblique" deformity of tlic 
skull. Bin'll that the anterior part of one half 
is more developed, ami similarly tJie posterior 
part of the other half. 


tvred, iiaiinlly caitlre or angled leavciL and polygainoiia red, part of the other hai f . 

whitirt pi yellowiah fluwe^ nanally ainall and deiiwly pla|docitrite (pla*ji-«i-ait'rit), w. [< Gr. nhn tnc. 
crowded In inc axila or til u terminal apike. Several low . ft • i 4 - iLii i 

ahnibbyanocleanrodnco a uaeful filter. iHeeAflitm-btuiAaiid nbliqni ,+ Jj. citrus, ( itnis (see riti us). + 



Saddle*«hell iPtacHHO seiM. 


Of loaa tranalucent ahdlii^ which am nearly oquivalve, and 
no byaaui. Several apedea Inhabit Eaat Indian aeaa. P, 
flaeenia la known aa the window-eheU, P. oMa aa the 
mddle-AuU. 

PlacnnidiB (pli^ku'ni-de), n. pi. [NL., < Pla- 
euna + -tito.l ' A family of bivalve mollusks, 
typified by the genus Plnama^ whose iniecies 
are generally associated in the same Tumily 
with the typical Awmiidm^ aud are known as 
wiudow-aheUH. window-oysters^ and saddle-shells. 

PladarOBiS (piad-^rd'sisb n. [NL., < Gr. v^ada- 
fsnmdat^ become soft and flabby, < wet, 

damp, flaccid, flabby, < Tr^ddv, be flaccid.] A 
soft tumor or wart on tho eyelid. Also plada- 
rotis and pladaroma. 

plafond (pla-fond'), n. [as 8p. plafon; < P. 
plafond, ceiling, < plat, flat (see plate), fond, 
bottom : neefund^, found2.'} In arch., the ceil- 
ing ot a room, whether flat or arched ; also, the 
under side of the project! oti of tho larmier of a 
comice, and genemly any soffit. Alsopla^ond. 
(plfi'g*), pi. plagm (-j8). [N1.. < 
piaga, a blow, swoke, wound, stripe: see 
In sodUf a stripe or streak of color, 
■oapnlailib iu enlom., aame m 




«• [= P« pl^tgal XT It. plagale, 
L. ptagim, < Gr. irMytog, sidewise, sT 


^ plagifw, < Gr. ifAdy/of, sidewise, slanting', 
oblique, < w/ldyof, ir^ayof, side.] 1. In 
fvjgyoHjm music, noting a mode or melody in 
which the final is in the middle of the compass 
instead of at the bottom : opposed to authentic. 

In modem mueic, noting a ca- 
chord of the tonic is pre- 
ceded by that of the subdominant. Seecod^ee. 


ahnibby apoclea nttKlnco n uaeful filter. ( See Ainnp-btuiA and 
eurrajotty.) P. hetulimig, the iiblNni*ti^ of Otago, New 
Zealand, alao called enthm-tree. lacebark. and akama-trre, la 
an evergreen reacliIngHometintea 70 feet, though iiaually a 
tangled buah, and yielda a very fine tough fiber reanm- 
bling flax, derlvctl from the inner bui‘k of the young 
bratichea. 

plagtarise, r. Boo plagiarise. 

plagiarlBllL (p1a'ji-a-rixm), n. Pg. plagin- 
rismo; anplagiar-y"’¥ -ixwi.] 1 . The ]mrloiiiiiig 
or wrongnil appropriation of another’s ideas, 
writings, artistic doHigns, etc., and giving iheso 
forth as one’s own; specifically, tho oireriso of 
taking pass^os from aiiot lior’s compositions, 
and piiblisliiiig tlnmi, oitlicr word for wonl or 
ill substanco, as one’s own ; literary thoft. 

Hfr J. Beynolda hna been luu'UfMtd of fioifimriem for hav- 
ing iNMTowitd atiltiidca from ancient iiiaatom. Not only 
candour but orlthtlatn iniiRt deny tlin force of the charge. 

H'oIjmJc, AnetidoU^a of I'aintlng, IV., ailv. p. vll., note. 

2. A passage or thought thus stolen. 

plaglftrist (pla'ji-ipriht ), w. [< pfogiar-y *4 -ist.l 
One who plagiiirixes; one who is guilty of pla- 
giarism. 

You glean from the refiimr of oljaciirc volume^ where 
mure Judiciona jdaf/iarisbi have beuii liefore yon; ao that 
the b(Nly of your work ia ii tximiHiKitlon of drega and aedl- 
inenta— like a bad taveni'a worat wine. 

Shfridan, The Critic, L 1. 

plaftiarize (pla'ji-n-m). ?*.; prot. and pi>. plagi- 
artsed, pjir. plagiariciug. [< plagiar-y + -ise.J 

1, trans. To steal or purloin from the writings 
or ideas of another; as, to plagiarise a passage. 

U. intraris. To commit plagiarism. 

Also spelled piagianse. 

plagiary ( nla' ji-^ri ). n. and a. [Formerly pla- 
(Hane ; < F. ptaffioire s= Bp. Pg. It, plagiamt, a 
Kidnapiier, a plagiarist, < Jj. pfagwrius, a kid- 
napper, plagiarist, < (LL.) plagium, kidnajK 
ping, prob. < ploga, a not, snartN trap, prob, 
orig. ^plaea, < plee-t-^rc ss: Gr. ttA/k/ /v, weave : 
see pteif.] I. w.; ph plagiarhs (-riz). If. A 
manstealer; a kidnapper. 

Tie was a Cyrenoan by birth, nnd ... In the time of hla 
mlnoritie or chlld-hotNi he whm by aonio Plagiaru atolne 
away from hla frieiida, and aold to the lamaclltu Mer- 
ohanto. I*urchaM, rUgrlniage, p. WS, 

2. A plagiarist. 

Why, the dtity 'a all borrowed ; 'tla Horace'a ; hang him, 
fiuglaryl B- Jorum, Puetaater, Iv. 1. 

8. The crime of literary theft ; plagiarism. 

Plagiarie had not ita nativltie with printing, but began 
In timea when tliefU were difficult, and tho iiaucity of 
bookea aoarce wanted that invetition. 

iSir T. Browne, Vulg, Err., 1. e. 

n. a. It. Manslealing; kidnapping. 

Plagiary and inafi<at«adiiig TOrtara. 

llrown. Travela (lesfiX p. 40. {Latham.) 

2. Practising liteniry theft. 

Or a Hob ego from old Petrarcira apright 
Unto nplnf/iary aonnci-wright. 

Bp. liaU, SaUrem TV. il. 84. 

PlMdanladde (pl4'ji-4-lRn'i-de), ». »/. fNL.. 
< riagiaular {4ae-) 4* A widely dist rib- 

uted family of fossil mammals, typified by the 
genus Phoiimdax. iho prcmolam weri* oblirjnrly 
Ipuovud and* the laat was enlarged, the true iiioIhi-h iwo 
on each aide and ainiUl, and the inclaors of the lower jaw 
inclined forward and two In number. The family wua fur- 


A hydrous sulphate of ii'oii, aluminium, sodi- 
um, and potassinni, occurring in fibrous crys- 
l4iIliuo foniiR of a lemon-yellow color near 
Bischofsboim vor dor If litiii, in Bavaria. 

plagioclase (pla'ji-o-kiaz), u. [< Gr. n'kaytar, 
obliquo, + a>.f/rT/c, fnictiire, < kMiv, bnuik.] Tho 
name given by Hvtdthniipt to the group of tri- 
clinie feld^ars the two i>rominent chuivage- 
directions in which in*c oblique to each other, 
'llie plogioclaac-fftliUpiir group Ineludea albite^anortliltc, 
and the Inioinuxltiitc aiKHrlcH, ollgiHdiiMi.*, Hiidcaln, labra* 
durite: wlUi tlicae the trlellnle iHitnali feldapar mlcrocline 
la BomuUtnea Incliidcit. Hec./rii/j^jor. 

plagioclastic (pla^ji-o-kliis'lik), a. [< Gr. tr^u- 
yifK, oblique. + K/Awrrk', broken; cf. elastic.] 
Breaking obliquely; eliamef^'i’ixed by two dif- 
ferent eleavages in direetioiis obliquo to one an- 
other, or pei*taitiing to a mineral (as one of tho 
trieliiiio uddspars) which lias this ]>ropei1y. 

Plagiodon (jdn*jUp*don), fi. [NL. (orig. Plagio- 
douiia, F. Cuvier,’ IHIifi), < 7r>«j/oi*, oblique, + 
odiM' 5 * (oAicr-) s= K. tooth.] 1. A West Indian 
genus of Htiiiill liystricomornhie rodents of the 
muiily Gelodoulidte and siiufamily Kchinomy- 



inm: so called from the diagonal grooves of the 
molars. TIic molnra nn* rootlcaK ; the tliiimh la mill- 
meiitary ; the tail in short aiul scaly : the fur fa cciaiw, with 
silky under-fiir; the niiisab^ is blunt ; and the whole form 
la atoiit. Tho genus ia i:loMi*)y reluttal f o Cnvromyn. There 
la only one apeeiva. P, wdivin of Shii Duniliigo. 

2. A genus of reptiles. Ihnuvril. — 3. A genus 
of riiolliisks. Isaac Iaui. 

plagiodont (pla'ji-d-doTit), a. [< Gr. 
oblique, + oooiV (oiWr-) = R. tooth Having 
tho teeth oblique: noting the dentition of ser- 
peiitswliose teeth an' like one another, tliose of 
the palate being set in two converging scries. 

PlagiodUB (]»hi-.ii-dMiiH), «. [NL. (orig. Plagyo- 
dus, Kteller, JHIl): see Plagioflon.^ Same ns 
Altpidosaurus. See cut under haudsaw-fish. 
plagionite (plii'ji-d-n'it), n. Gr. ir'/Aymc, 
obMque, + -//- 4- A siilphid of antimony 

and lead, occurring in obliipie inonoclinic crys- 
tiils and ill rnussive forms. It has a dark lead- 
gray cedur and nietallie luster. 

Pla^OBtoma* Cpiii-ji-os'tp-iiijL), n. [NL. (Bow- 
erby, fein. sing.; 'uo.e* plagiosiome.'\ A 

genus of bivalve niollusks of ilie family Limi- 
da', or 11 Hiibgeiius of Lima, contaiiihig such 
sfieiries us V. eardiiformis. See cut under 
Lima. 


Flaglostoma 

PlAgioStoma^ (p]A*;jj- 08 V>-injf)y n, pi. [NL., 
neut. pL: boo p/affifMtfme,] j^ine as 
Miami. AilwiOH, .7H;I2. 

PlMfostamata (plii^ji-o-std'in^tl^), n. p/. [NL. ; 
cf. Tlaffioatoma'!^^ Tho Plagiostomi m an o^er 
of Chondroplerygii. Gunther. 
plEgiOStomatOllB (pla^ji-^-Btom^a-tng), n. [< 
PlapiostomaUi + -ow^.] HumeanplaffionUmotut. 
pla^lOBtome (pla'ji-o-Htdm), o. and n. [< Or. 
nhiy/r)t;. oblitpio, Hr ardpa, mouth.] I, a. Pla- 
gioHtoinous. 

11, If- A pluKioHlomoiiN AhIi ; any niomlM^r of 
th(‘ i*///#//o.v/ow//, SIS a solaohiaii. 

Plagiostomi (i»la'.ii-<»s'io-im), w. ;//. [NL., < 

Hr. Z/uy/nr. njiiiipIO, H- fTTfifU/, uioutli.] In tho 
oliii r syslV'siiH, an oiilor of ohoiidroptorygiati 
or olasinohniricliiato fislies, irioludiiij^ all the 
sJiarkH and rays, in bohio msent nyitcmi it Inw been 
iimwj nM R siifiemi'clinttl or riiIicIrmn iiiimeof tlie sanio group. 
ItR elinructorlHtlius are llio devoloptiioiii of a dlBtlncl ruh> 
poiiHoriuin for tho nianillblo (conniHUng of the uiidividud 
pHlat4N|undraiti oartilagu). bve to Httven patni of branchial 
apurtiireii, and no operculum. 

plAgiostomoiIS (pla-ji-os'io-muH), a. [As Pla- 
gittslomi + -four.] Of or portaining to tho iVa- 
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or two day* a chill develops 
nol^y delirium, iMuuiing into 
fourth day buiMtea most freq 


followed by Ugh fever with 
.. coma; on the aeeond to the 
frequently inguinal, devdqp ; In 
mure frei|uently euppurate than re> 


nioftUmi. Also phtffiostomatowt, 

IrlAgiotOllia (pla-ji-ot'p-nijl), u. [NL. (I>njar- 
din), < Or. TrAiiy/oc, oblii|Uo, H- -roiutc, < ripvttv, 
raftriv, out.] A goiiuH of lieierotriehouM eiliato 
infusorians of tiio family itnrmriUifv. P, Imn- 
hriri is known as ilie hean-nnimalcntc of tho in- 
testine of tho earthwonn. 

Plafldotremata (i»la^,ji-o-tru'mf^t.ii), n. pi. [N L. , 

< ur. 7r/.«)7of, ohli(|iio, + rpypa, liolo.] A huI>- 
clasM of Uoptilia : saine as jApuhsauria. 

plagiotropic (pla^ji-o-troi/ik), a. [< fir. z/u- 
y/of, oblique, + r/MiTrw;, a turning, diroetion, < 
Tpi'TTnv, turn.] In hoi., oxliibitiiig or cliarae- 
terized by plagiotropisni. 

plaiAotropically (pla^ji-o-troii'i-kal-i), adr. 
With plagiotropisiii. 

pl^oiropism (plu-ji-ot'io-nizm), n. [< plu- 
ffiolrop4e + -/sn/.] ]ii hot., oldique geoiropisTn ; 
a turning by wJiie.h the organs of ei^rtain idanls 
have tln?ir long axes iiioi'e or less liivergent from 
the vertical — that is, across tlio diroelJon of 
gravitation or of llu* ray t)f light., (’ompnre or- 
uiotropisirt. 

The jdffflifitrttjriMin of dor»d> ventral orgmiH, mich iih Hbootfl 
and U'HveH, Ih a more compllcatoit plieiioiiieiion. It 1» tlio 
reMiiItaiit exprenMion of tlie effect of light and <if gnivity 
UiMJii them, pniiiiotcHl, in iiiany cnwiN, by tliclr <iwii wcigtiL 
111 some ensuH light, and in otbei's giiivlty, Is the diHer* 
milling fiu'.tor. Vbuw, IHiysiol. <if I'liints, p. Tiiri. 

plagium (plaVM-nni), n. [Ij., kld]]a])ping: see 
pUifiiorii.'Ji 111 eiril and Soots Imv, tho f?riine of 
stoaliiig men, women, or ehildroii, formerly piiii- 
isliable with death. 

Plagopterins (ida-gop-le-n'iio), V. pi. [NTi., 

< PlafffwtoniH + A siihfumily of I'yjiri- 

iioid ilsiK^s: same us Alcdlme. 

PlfMOpterOB (jila-gfip'tfy-ruH), n, [NL. ((V»pe, 
JH^), NO eallcMrwith rof. to the lai^e doi^sal 
spine, which is eapablo of infliidiug a wound; 

< L. pltifpt, a wound, + (3r. nrep6tf, wing (tin).] 
A gfuius of cyprinoid tlshes, wltli a stout spiiu' 
on the front of tlm dorsal fin : same as Mrdo. 

plagne (J)lag), w. [< MK. plaae, < OF. plofpw, 
plajjv, vemiKMilarly n/r//V*, F. plulo =s Hp. phtfta, 
plague, llttf/a, wound, sore, nicer, s= Pg. chaga, 
wound, Hort\ ulcer, = It. viaga, wound, sort?, 
ealami ty. = 1 ). plaag s M Mi. plage as OHO. p/d- 

? a. A! 1 10. htdge, plage, pfluge, phtdg, Q. plage as 
cel. plaga = Hw. plAga as Dan. p/Uf/c, iihifcue, 
< LL. ploga, a plague, pesiilfuice, affliction, 
slaughter, destruction; paHicular uses of L. 
plaga, a blow, shook, cut, tliriist, injury, inis- 
lort uiie (as Or. irhiyti, a blow, fdiock. wound, mis- 
fortune), < plangere (■/ plaff) ss Or. fr?J/aavn’, 
strike. ] 1 . A blow' or calamity ; severe trouble 
or vexation; also, one who or that which trou- 
bles or vexes, or ravages or destroys. 

Oh, whHt H plague wore it that n strange king, of a strange 
land and of a strange religion, sliuiild I'eJgn uvor us t 

Latimer, ist SiTmoii bef. £dw. VI., IMg. 
Ho had a wife whs tho jdaotir o' his daya 

Farmrr'e Old Wife (Child’H nalloda, VIII. 267). 
Hilt of all fdiiffvfe, good IJeaven, thy wrath can aoiid, 
Have, save, oh, save inu fn>ui the candid friend ! 

Canning, IVietry of the Antl-.1aoobin, l>. 242. 
In 12KI) the IliHhnpof Heliron, vicegerent of the patriarch, 
sends the tlmnkH of the Franks, and aitds that Aniieiila 
and Cyprus have hoeii laid waste by a pfngiun of lociista 
titubbs. Medieval and Alodern Hist., fx 186. 

2. Any epidemic disease of high irioHiility. The 
disease ktmwn spirlflcidly as the plague, or bubo jdagWj en- 
tered Europe from tho Levant in tlio sixth century, and llu- 
gorod there in M^ittered localities over n tlioiisaiid years. 
It haa appeariHi in various rt!glonB (Egypt, Turkey, Fepila, 
eta) in tliu idnetuontli century ; the last oocurrenoe in 
Surope was In the Volga dlsirioi, in 1878-tt. I^oal oases, 


solve ; there may afsti lie carhunclfUL holu^ and peteoblw; 
eotivalescenco hogfiis frt»m the sixth to the tenth day. Ilie 
mortality is oxtn*me. sometimes ruuuing as high as 06 pw 
cent. The hlack'dcaUi of tho fonrteenth century muf 
have hoen a m(Hlini:d form of this plague ; so, toa the Pali 
plngiie. Also tadUHl tJieveta,thepekaenm,alanduUmr^ 
or peebUettee. fiiguinaf jdague, Letant or Acoanline plague, 
Justinian ptay/iOi. 

'I'hor/ore n gret fmiJ were he tliat wolde presume to cure 
ill CSC jUa//ie of peHtlleiiee iliat ben vneuraole. 

Pmdt qf i^aiiOe Bmnee (ed. FumlvsllX P- 24« 
A jAague upon the peoide fell, 

A famine alter laid them low. 

Tenr^mm, The Vlothn. 

3. Ah iiTi expletive with tho article the, used 
like the dfitil, the deuce^ etc. Compare devil, 7, 

How the plagtat shall 1 ho able to pass for a Jew? 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, ill. 1. 
Twdtnw plague, a fiesttleiitlal diseaso which prevailed lo- 
cally in north western India dining the nlneteentli century, 
similar in some i-especta to the plagae as deacrilted under 
did. 2, and perhaps identical with It. Also called Pali 
Jdague.— Phurne on or upon, may a plague or curse de- 
scend upon (me jHTSon or thing mentioned) : commonly 
uhimI lightly, In a dlndnislicfl aonie, and expressing mere 
uniuiyance. 

A jAamut «' iHitli your houses t 

Shak., R. and .T., ili. ]. 04. 

Ploffw Ml yniir pity, ma'iiin I I desire none of it. 

Sheridan, School for Heundid, v. 2. 
To be at the plague, to take tho tnmhle. isootcli.i 

lint 1 can seldom be at the ptagueL an* It hinna when my 
liliiid 'a lip. ScuU, Ileari of Alid-Lotlilan, xxvL 

plague (plug), r. t . ; pret. and pp. plagued, ppr. 
plaguing. [= MLU. pltigen ss MllO. H. plagm 
= Sw. ptdga = Dan. plage =s OP.plaier, hurt, 
= Sp. tiagar, hurt, pUigar, plague, s: I*g. ehagar, 
Inirt, = it., piagare, wound, hurt, < LL.pt4igare, 
wound, < ^ 4. plaga, a blow, wound : boo plague, 
n . I 1 . To vex ; harasH ; trouble ; iinnoy ; teuHC. 

Wo hilt teach 

lUiMiily liistruetlnn^ which, being tuiight, return 
'I'u jAaifuft the inventor. Shak., ifacheUi, 1. 7. lU. 

1 think you arc very foolish to plague yoiirMcIf ho. 

Sheridan ('0, The Cainp| ii. 1. 

2. To iiifcNt wiili diHcase, calamity, orniitural 
(*vil of any kind. 

THUS were iiiev tdamh , 

I’. U, X. 67*4. 

a. 


plany (pl&^gi), adv. [< pUiguu, a.] Yexations- 
]y; deuoedly: as, plagvg hard; a plagug long 
lime. [Humorous.] 

He looked plaguy Bour at ma SimU, Tailor, Ho. 26. 

You're so plaguu shy that one would think yon had 
changed sexes. QaldnnUh, Uood-nitured Him, IL 

plaice (plan), n. [Formerly also p/aise, place; 
< ME. plaice, playce,pltiitc, < OP. jtlaie, plate, P. 
plaise, also plateuee, plie as Sp. plaUia, < LL. 
jtlgtesea, a flatfish, plaice, < Or. nXarifi, flat : see 
pla^. Of. plfice, urom the same ult. source.] 
1. A fisli of the family Pleuroneetidm and genus 



Thus were they platmed, 
Milton, * 


And worn with famine. 

T^Syn. 1. Tunnenf, Wnrry, etc. (sue tease), gull, Ikwo. 

'I'o uinict. 

plaguefult (plag'fl'd), a, [< pUtgue + -/w/.] 
Aboinuliiigwitli plagues; infocted with plagues. 
Mir. for Mags. 

plague-mark (plag'mtlrk), u. 8amc us plague- 

spot. 

plaguer (pla'gte), n, [< xdaguc + -n-L] One 
who or vexes. 

plague-sore (pblg'sdr), n. A sore rpHiilting 
from the plague. 

Thon art a boil, 

A fdagw-mere, an emiNMwed carhiinido, 

* In my oorrupted blood. Shak., l.car, ii. 4. 227. 

< \inie no more near me ; 

Thou art a tdagwheore to me. 

Fletcher, Hiimorons Lieutenant, iv. 4. 

plague-spot (plag'spot), ft. 1. A spot eharac- 
tiTJstic of the plague or of some foul disease. 

Hic idea tliat ho had dopilved Sybil of her Inhorltance 
hud . . . been tho plague Jpot of Hatton's life. 

Diindi, Sybil, vi. la 

2. A Hjiot or locality whore the filague or other 
foul diHeuse is prevalent, 
plaguily (pla'gi-li), adv. In a manner to vex, 
huTONH. or embaiTass; vexatiously; hence also, 
hutuoroiisly, greatly. [Colloq.] 

Most wicked woman, that hast so tdaguUy a corrupted 
mind as tliou const not keep thy siokiiess to thyself, but 
must most wickeilly infect others. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, Ui. 

I am hurt plaguUy. 

Fletcher, Humorous TJeutenaut, it 2. 

He WHS jAttjtnUy afraid and humbled. 

Swift, To Stella, xxxL 

plaguy (pU'gi), a. [< plague + -yL] If. Plague- 
stnckoii; infected with the plague; marked by 
the plugiii* or other foul disease. 

Alethinks 1 ace him entering . . • plaguy houses, 
lleachlng his dose, walking Moorflclds for lepers. 

B. Jonmn, Alchemist, i. 1. 
(Vniiplalnliig to me of their had takings all the last 
plaguy summer. Middleton, Itlack Book. 

2. Troublesome; vexatious; annoying. [Hii- 
niorouB.J 

This dragon he bad a plaguy hide, 

Which could both swonl and niear abide. 

Sir Hgtamore (Child’s fi^Si Vlll. IW). 


Common Plaice {PieMrenertesp/a/essa). 

Pleurnnectes, P. platimn. it is a woU known Brit- 
ish food- fish, not found in American wateis, gniwing t<i a 
weight of 8 or 10 pounds. Bee alHo cut under asymmetry, 
2. Hence, bv exteiiHion, any one of various 
flatfiBhes or noiindera of the family Plcnronee- 
tidiP.. Cithariehthys mmtidue is a plaice common along 
the 1*00160 coast of America. Bhomhaidiehthys lunatus la 
n IkTmiida plaice. The sniuoth plaice, or smoolh-liaoked 
flouni(^ur, 1 h Pleuftmeeles ykdsfr. 

plaice-moutht (plas^nioutlOi A small wry 
mouth, like that of tlie plaice. 

Some Innocent out of thehuMpItal, that would stand with 
her hands thus, and a plaise mouth, and liKik upon you? 

B. Jtnmni, Epiccenc, iiL 2. 

plaice-mouthedt (plas'inoutht.), a. Having H 
wry mouth like that of a plaice; w'l'y-mouthed. 

And keep his piaise-inoulFd wife in welts and gardca 
Lodge, in Bcloe’s Alice, of Scarce Books, TI. 113. {Nares.} 

plaid (idad or plild), n. and a. [ < Gael, ptaide 
( 5 = Ir, jdaidc), a blanket, plaid, contr. of jtel^ 
laid, a sheepskin, < pealle, 
a skin, hide: seo />e//L] 

1, ft. 1. A garment oV 
woolen cloth, often hav- 
ing a tartan pattern. Hce 
tartan, it Is a largo rectnn- 
gulMr piece of woolen stuff, and 
Fs^Porn In Scotland by iHith 
sexes for warmth and for pro- 
tection oimlnst the weather. It 
is a special dress of tlio Higli- 
landen, and fotnis part of th« 
uniform of certain Infantry 
reglmenU in the British army. 

A variety of tin; plaid is called 
maud. 

My fiaid awa, niy plaid away, 

And owre Uic hills and far awa. 

The Fifin Knight (Child’s Bal- 
lladi^ 1. ISO). 

A himatlon, worn in the fash- 
ion of a idiawl, as ocoaslonaUy on 
early Oredi flgurca or aa ajljM. 

MneyenbriL, vflJH. 

2. In general, any fabric 
liaving u pattern consisting of colored bars or 
stripes crossing each other in iiuitalion of the 
Hcottish tartan.— 8. A patt ern of bars crossing 
eaoh^ber at right anglos on anything. ...Bolted 
idald. Bee MImL— BhoBBard'e idaUl some aa sh^ 
nerfCs tartan (which lee^ under term). 

n. a. 1 . Ornamented with a pattern of bars 
or stripes of color crossing one another at right 
angles: said especially of textile fabrics: as, 
a )>taid silk ribbon; a plaid waistcoat.— 2. 
Checkered. [U. B. ; an improper nse.] 

plaided (plodded or plftMod), a. [< plaid + 
-cd^.] 1. Made of plaid, or having a similar 
pattern; tartan. 

A military troop 

(Tiecred by the Highland bagpipe as they marched 

InjDteteecf vest Wordewortk. 

2. Wearing a plaid. 

All plaided and plumed In their tartan array. 

Campbell, Lochid’s Warning; 

plaiden (plad'on or pla'den), a. A corruiition 
of fdaiding. 

plaidiXlg (plad'ing or plfiMing), u. [< plaid 4- 
-tng I.] 1 . A strong woolen fabrie differing from 
flannel in being twilled. It is used for blan- 
kets and plaids, and sometimes for dresses. 
[Scotch.]- 2. Plaid; tartan.— 3. A plaided 
pattern. 



[hlAndrr wearing modem 
lit and heparate Plaid. 


varl- 


leodUldiilQatai a|. 

ytUoir ftiE^Mb for fMOtnga of Um Mid violet^ i 
ouf pittanui of pink Mid nuuivt. 

Uwpn^iMog^ LXXIX. 844. 

uid H. [1. a. < ME. plaiti^layti, 
j}t^,p9Btinej»layn€, ptiyne^ < OF. plain, F.jilain 
St ir.plan as 6p.pfano, llano as Pf?. piano, lhano = 
It. jilaf»o,< L. planus, flat, even, level, plain : see 
plano^, a later form of the same woim. II. n. < 
ME. plains, playne, pUyne ss MD.pte»nr, Wplvin 
s Qc.jMne as Dan. plamc (< F.) : of. MLG. plan 
ss MHG. p/dn, pl&ne, O.pkm s Bw. p/an (< Li.) ; 
< OF. plain, m., plains, plaiffite, F. plains, f., ss 
Pt. plana, planha,plai{ina ss Sp. llano, w., pliina, 
f.. ss Fg.piano, in.,!B It. piano, m., a |»laiD ; < L. 
ntanwn,\eyel ground, a plain, nout. of ptauus, 
level, plane : see L] I. a. 1. Flat ; level : smooUi; 
even; Tree from elevations and depresHions: 
as, a plain surface or country. 

This Coiitree ii gode and pleun and folio of prale. 

SlandeviUe, TravoiB, p. 25H. 
It [LombardyJ Is wholly plai9i^ and boaiitifled with . . . 
abondMioe of goodly rivers, pleasant nioadowes, do. 

VoryeU, CmditJes, I. lOa 


Three Townes situated vpon high white clay cllfta ; the 
other aide all a low playne marish. and the river tliero 
but narrow. Quoted In Vapl. John Smith*e Worka, I. IS.^ 
Nor doea the plain country in tliat land [the Baat] oifer 
the refuge and reat of our own soft green. 

Mra. OaeMl, Sylvia's TiOvers, xxxvIiL 


2. Open ; unobstructed by inU'wening barriers 
or defenses. 


Kfairo yohe fiirdo foluwand on other, 

And iiast furtli pmdly into the ijIowm! fold. 

DatrueUon (if iWj/ (K. E. T. S.), 1. 72irt. 

The xj kvngea wore departed and deseuoved. and yoden 
oute 111 to the playn feldes wltli-oiite the teiites, and made 
blown a tronnie high and olero. 

Merlin K- T. S.), II. IM. 

3. Easy; free from intricacies or difllciilties: 
as, pltJiin exorcises in shorthand.— 4. Undis- 
gnised; frank; sincere; unreserved. 

Ho OAiiiiot Hatter, ho. 

An honest mind and^doju— ho inuat apeak truth ! 

Sltak., Ixiar, il. 2. la'i. 

Thera fa at this tiiiio a fiiond of nitiio upon the seas to 
be plain with you, lie ia a pirate that imih wrote to me 
to work hia froeiloiii. 

Beau, anti FI, lloiioat Man's Fortune, li. 2. 

If I cannot serve you, I will at once be plain, and toll 
you so. Btede, Conscious lAivers. f. 2. 

3. Clear; evident; mauifest; easily perceived 
or understood: as, to make oneVi meaniing 
plain; it was plain h<« was olTended. 

It was vciy plain that the Kiisslan ooiniiiandoi's wore 
not provided witli instructions. 

Bruee, Soiiroc of Uio Nile, L 20. 

Wo liave plain ovldoiioo of oiystals being utiilieilWiM In 
many lavas whilst tlie pasto or basin has contiiiued fliild. 

Darwin, Gool. Observations, i. 6. 

6. Unqualified; undisguised; unmistakable; 
sheer; downright; absolute. 

This is plaui confederacy to dlsgraei; us. 

U. JuneoH, (.Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 

Others fell loniaine stealing, lioth night Sr- day, from 
y« liideaiiB, of wliich they greovosly conqdaiisfd. 

Brad^fot^ i*ly mouth Ilantatlon, p. ISO. 

Through the multitude of them that were to sntTer, it 
oould no more bo coll’d a Persecution, but a plain Warr. 

Milton, Eikunoklnstei, xl. 

Ttioy Buspectod some m|||k}loii8 dealing, if not pUUn 
treachery. N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 107. 

7. Without a figured pattern; uuomainentod 
witli decorative patterns or designs; also, when 
applied to fabrics, nntwillod or unoolored: as, 
plain black cloth; plain muslin. — 8. Void of 
ornament or bright color; without embellish- 
ment; simple; unadorned. 

Honing obteyned my long expected wish, 1 doe in all 
hiimbleiiesse prostrate my solfo and this ptofne discourse 
of my trauelsdo your most excellent Malostie. 

WOtbe, levels (ed. Arlivr), Ded., p. If). 

The women's dress [in Hwitaerland] is very plafn, those 
of the best quality wearing nothing on their heads gener- 
ally but furs which are to be met with In their own ooun< 
try. Addimm, Remarks on Italy (ed. BohnX L 627. 

1 took a plain but clean and light summer dress from 
my drawer Mid put it on : it seemed no attire had over so 
well beoome me. ChaHaUo Bronie, Jane Eyro^ xxlv. 

9, Without beauty; homoly: as, she isp/ain, 
but clever. 


By this lights She b as handsome a girl as any in 
neviiio. 

la Then, by these eyes^ I think her as plain a woman 
as ever 1 beheld. Sheridan, The Ihieniia, U. 8. 


^ook^ at my face in the glass, and felt It was mi longer 
plain; there was hope in its aspect, and life in Its colour. 

ChaHoUe Brontd, Jane Eyre, xxiv. 


Suppose her fair, her name suppose 
^ Is Oar, or Kitty; 

we might be Jane— she might bo pfofn— 

Few most the sabjeot of my strain 

Be always pretty? Loufter, The Housemaid. 
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10. Artlem; simple; unlearned; without ar- 
tifice or affectation; unsophisticateiU 

1 am ... as you know me all, a pUdn blunt man, 

That'love ray friend. Shak,, J. 0., ill. 2. 222. 

Of many plain yet pious Christians this cannot be af- 
urmud. Hammond, FttndameiiUls. 

Yon iniist take what he sayes patiently, liooause ho is u 
plainc man. 

Bp. Earle, Mlcra-cosmographle, A Blunt Man. 

Tlmne [Frlondsl who eiiteretl the army Oliistniteil In 
their plain spuecn and quiet courage the ^ iitui*s of Ihcir 
liiiouge. The Century, XX X Vlll. Mill. 

11. Not highly seasoned; not rich; not luxu- 
riously dresHeil: as, aphiin diet.— 12. lucom- 
plex; shuplc. 

Plain sounds is simplict« snnos. 

iltele, tr. of The Visible World. 
13. Ill ru/Y/-/i/a///ii.i/, not tniniw ; lay: ns, a plain 
cartl; a plain suit. 14. 'W'liole-eolored ; not 
variegated: ns, p/o/o white eggs.— 16. BmooMi; 
unstriate, as inuKctilar fiber.— In plaint, plainly ; 
ill plain hrriiis. 

lie toblc liiiii iNiiiit for fiolnt, in short and playn. 

Chaucer, t'lerk's Inlo, 1. .521. 
Plain as a packstaff or plkestalT, iMirfeid ly plain ; quite 
clear. See uuutaMoiis under ponbim^—Plun honltO. 
See IsinOe.— Plain ClOth, any uiit willed fabric.— Plfl^ 
d O thSS, the ordinary dress of civil life; iioii-oinofal 
dress : opiioseil to KM(/bnii : as, ii ]Mtllcemaii or soldier in 
plain duUtee. 

They met bis Itoyid lllglmiiw in plain rltlhee. 

Thackeray, Virginians, 1x1. 
Plain eompaSB, a Kimiilo fornt of surveycna* iiistniinent, 
Including a coiiiimimh. a gnuiuntod circle, a main plate. 
Sights, and levids. It is snpiiorted for UMi upon tbo huiui 
of the Jaoob‘H‘Htatr.— Plain (XmchhUf. Hee enuohinyl, 6. 

■ ' Plain dMCant. See amnierjednis, .5. — Plain dxcu, 
dniHM without onitiineiil, as worn by imnnbers of the So- 
ciety of Friends.— Plain drill. See drills. Plain em- 
broidery. {a) Kmbrnid(M*y which In without raised woi k, 
or padding, or coiichbig of claliuralc character— that is, 
siinnle iiewllcwork on a flat foiiiidulioii. (//) Embroidery 
ill the same color oh the gruinid.— Plain hfiknuoliy. Heo 
harmony, 2 (d). -Plain moscdea or muscle-flberi, nn- 
siriaUNl muscles or iiiiiside*lllH)i's.— Plain PUMT, sail- 
ing, Stitch, titmouse, etc. See the nouns.— fhlb plain 
laOiniHEe, the mHimer of HtHweb adopted by the SocioLy 
of j^eiida It disHlIowK all inendy ceremontoiis usages, 
as the plural you uddtvsHcd to ini Individual, all titlcH of 


complbiient or rank, etc.ssfiyn. 4. I'liiiffectCNl, liom^st, 
candid, 1 iigeiiuoiis, dowiirigbt. 5. t 'luar. Evident, dc. (see 
manifcjtt), distlud. piiient, iiiniiiHlakablc, tiiie<|UlviHial, iiii- 
ambiguous, i:x)i]iclU intelligible. — 8. riivaniislied, unem- 
bdlished. 

n. ft. 1. An oxiont. of lovol, or nearly level, 
latid ; a rogion not. iiotieoalfiy divoraificMl witii 
inountaiiiM, Inlls, or valh'ys. The Plaint, in North 
America, arc the lumiH lying Ind ween the J04th ni(>rldlun 
and tinr casU!i'n Ininc of 1 lie llocky Moiiiitains. This nrgioii 
has a gnidiial Hlo|ie fraiii Hie inoiiiitaiiis to the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers, but is nowhere broken by any con- 
snictious raiigtvt of liillh. It Is h region of small prccliilta' 
ttoii, wiKided only along the luiiiksof I he streiiiiiH, and not 
always tlicni. The Plaimt iiiid (be prairice ara not proji- 
erly the siiiiio. from eilber ii giHigriipbicut or a climato- 
logical piiiiit of view, bee jirairit . 

Aftra goii men be the bllle. besyde the Pleynce of Galy- 
lee, niito Naxurcthe, wlici*e was wont to ben a gret (^yteo 
and a fair. Mamievillc, Travels, p. 112. 

Ffrom Iheiis a man may hc all Arnbye. niiil the Mownto 
of Aboryn, and NcImi, and I'bitsga, the playnee of Junlan, 
and Jherie.o, and the isdi; see viito the ston of Dvserlu. 

Torkinyton, Iiiarie of Kiig. Travell, p. 87. 

llils City of Lyons . . . is sitiiatc under vi^ high rocks 
and hlla on one side, and hath a very ample and spacious 
plaine on the other. Coryat, Crudities, I. Mt. 

2. A field; cf8i»ccially, a field of battle. 

l*our forth Britannia's b^gions on the jlain, A rhuihnot. 

3. An open 8|ui(*c Mirniiiiided by hoiiHCs: bb, 
Bt. Mary's Plain; the Theater Plain, in Nor- 
wic.h. IfalUicsIl, LLonil, Kng.] -ChNfic of 
plwiwa See rafdi, and cot under Cenlraemms.— Plain 
Of Man, 111 palmiiiry, the space in the middle of the ;ialm 
of the hand Tictweeii the Hue of the heart and the lino of 
life, and surrounded by the moiiiits. The Plain, in Uio 
leglsluturesof the first French ruvoliiiloii, the floor of the 
House, occupied by the more inuderate iiarty ; hence, that 
oarty itself, as distiiigiilHlied from the MourUain. 

pll^^ (plan ) , Oik. [< M Vj. playn, playn; < plainl^, 
In aiilaiii manner; plainly; clearly; open- 
ly; frankly; bluntly. 

Tills is the poyiit, Ui speken short and pleitn, 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol, to cL T., 1. TOO. 
Sir, Ui tell you plain, 

111 find a fairer face not wash d t<i-day. 

.?Aaiir.,L.L.L., iv. 8. 272. 

In Uiem Is pUtined taught, and easiest learnt. 

What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so. 

Milton, ['. R., Iv. 381. 

p 1a.f plf(pianl.r . t [< ME. playw^n, etc. ; < plaint, 
a. Of^p/r/wei, r.l 1. T^i make plain, level, or 
even; smooth; clear. 


plainly 

8. To malce plain or clear; explain. 

Ills bretheran and his sustem gonne bym freyne 
Whl he so sorwful was in nl his ehoere. 

And wluit ihyiig was the oauso of nl his la^yuo? 

Bui al for iioglit, lie noldo Ills cause pleyne. 

Chaucer, I'roilua, v. 1230. 
By .Aeminanoy to dlsi*ovor doiilits, 

To plain out questions ns Apollo tlld. 

iircenc. Friar Bacon and Fi lar Bungay. 

What 's duiiili ill sluiw, IH plain in speech. 

aVAai’.,,l'errcli^ili., IVol. 

plain'*^ (plan), r. [< ME. idainrn, plrinsn, plcy- 
nvii, < OF. ph iyiar, P. plainJre s= Vr. planhar, 
idaynar, planyar, plaintr,plann’s:Hp.plnftirss 
It. piamjvra, pimjntrr, < h. plaitf/nr, lamentt 
b<iat the hroiist or lioud us a sign of grief, lit. 
boat, strike, = Gr. Tr/.t/anitr, strike: boo plague. 
Cf. eoiU)dain,] I. intrans. 1. To lament; wail ; 
mourn. 

But iiisn iifier his detli nuHit wc|Nf mid flcyne, 
Though III this world he have rm-c mid wo. 

Chaucer, K night 's Th1c\ 1. 462. 
Tereii, 'rercii. and (Iiiin hIu* gnu tojlainc 
Most piteously, wliieJi iiiiide iiiy liart to groeue. 

Uamdync, I'lilloineiic (ed. ArberX p. 88. 

Though lie plaiiv, he doth not conipliiln ; for il is u harm, 
but no wrong, which lie hiith reeidved. 

Sir Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
Tlic nir was sad ; but sadder still 
It fell on Mann Ion's ear, 

\i plain'd as if disgriiec mid ill, 

And sbumcful death, were near. 

Salt, Marnilon, ill. 12. 

2t. To whinny: Hiiiil of a horso. 

Right as an hors that can boili byte and ptejme, 

Chaucer, Aiielidn and Arclie, 1. 1.'i7. 

U. irauH. Tolain(uii;bowai1;boiiu)aii;iiioiirn 

over. 

Adam fJdgutn;/ Ills ease, God sent llirce Angels after her. 

PurchaH, I'ilgriiiiiige, p. 1M7. 
Who enn give ienrs enoiigli to jlain 
Tlie loHH and hick wc have? 

SirJ. Uarinyton, State of the Cliiircli of Eiig. 

p lain ftti t (])la'imiii), n. [< F. plaiynant, plain- 
tiir, pro]>. ppr. plainth'v, oonipluiii: Hoopfnrn-, 
p.l 111 law, a iiliiintifT. 

plai 2 lback 8 (l>hiii'b(ikH),n. Bmubuxot. [Trado- 
iiaiiio among woiivorK.l 

plftin-cliailt (piriii'elu'iiit ), n. Sunio UH plains 
song. 

plaiil-clay (plan'kla), n. A Hritisli nootiiid 
moth, Mortiia (Irpnuata. 

plaill*dealer (jdaiiMoMi'T), n. Ono who ox- 
iiroHsos his opitiions with ]ihiiinioHs; ono who 
is frank, Jioiiost, and ni>oii in siioaking and aet- 
ing. 

I llic /'him Drnlcr n\u to m;t to>day, . . . 

All holiest man who, like you, never winks 
At faults; but, unlike you, Hiiiniks wlial he thinks. 

Wycherley, I'hihi liealiT, htil, 

I'tvery mini Is more remlyto Inisf Hie |ioor jlain-dealer 
tlimi Hie glittering falso-toiigiiLil gHilunt. 

Eiw. T. Adame, Works, 1. 28. 

plain-dealing (plunMf/ling), a. Dealing willi 
HI ncori lyuiiu frail kriOHs; iionost.; open; Mpoak- 
ing and aiding without giiilo. 

It must not be denlutl liut I inn ii ptnin-tienlitiy villain. 

Shak., Mucti Ado. I. 8. Xi. 

It bncoines us well 

To get flain-tlenliny iiieii uInmiI ouiwdvcs, 

Hucii as you all are luTe. 

Beau, ami FI., Maid's Tragedy, iv. 2. 

plain-dealingCpifinMo'ling). n. Hineon*, fmiik, 
and honoHt spoeoli or (•ondmd ; oondutfi or deal- 
ing that is without guiliN slnif iigem, or disguiHe ; 
Hincerity and hoiiesiy in llioiiglit and aet. 

Too little wit and too iniicli jlain-draUny for a states- 
man. SirJ. iMtiham, The Sophy, III. 1. 

plain-6dg6 (plaii'oj), a. Ill larfi^niaking, not 
having a pcnrl-edgo, ospoeiiilly in the oaso of 
piliow-laoo, wliioli is iiHtmlly .so doooratod. 

pla^'hdarted (piun'hHr^tod), a. Having a 
Hinooin lionrt; without guild or duplicity; of a 
frank dis)>nMiiioii. 

Krt^e HtKiken and tlain-hearted men, Uiatare the eyes of 
their country. Milton, On iHif. of Jiuiiib. Itemonst, 1 1. 

plain-heartednesB ( plan ' hiir ^ ted - uck ), n. 
Frankucss of diHiiosition ; sincerity. 

A rt.'ligloii Hull owns Hie greatest simplicity and open- 
ness Slid froedoui mid jdauihcancdne-ee, 

HattyweU, .Moral lilscoiirscsi 161)2), p. 4a (Latham.} 

plaining (pla'ning), w. [Verbal n. of plaiu*i, u.j 
Mourning; liimontiiig. 

And ill voiir clefts her ptaininye doe not smother, 

But Jel. 'tbnii!i:ho tinich It to another ! 

W. Browne, Britannia's Baslorttls, ii. 1. 


Blscreetc demeanour . . . playneth the path to felicltie. 

Aylg, Euphues, Aiiat. of Wit, p. 1.11. / , - /r , ry i i 

l^epI..tl.iU«.pteto«;.tU.«cJtle.cluiwa. Vllin'Ii), «rf». [< plemtp, 

HeyiiwNi,lfyouKiiowiiotMc(Works,ed.Pesraon, 1.280). plaiuhv.he, idc.; < plainl + -ly-.] In a ])]ain 
The streets of their cities and townes Instead of puuing inanncr. (a) SnnMithly ; evenly. (/>) dearly ; without 
are Dlanked with fir trees, jAained Ik layd euen close Uie obstruction or deception ; In h way to lie easily itercelveil 
one to the other. UaHuyV$Voyagee,l,4kio. or undersUmd; unmistakably, (e) Without disguise 



plalalj 

reierve: ilncerely; honeitly; hluntlf; fniikly. (tf) With- 
out ornament or eiiilielllahment ; afmply ; aobeny : aa, a 
lady jdatnly cIreMed. 

plaimesa (plafj'jiea), n. Tho ntato or fiuality 
of boiii^ plain, (a) Kvetineiw of aurface; lerelneaa. 
(6) Abanncc uf oni«ii«iit ; lack of arilllclal ahow. (e) (Ijwii- 
noaa ; oantlor ; liliiiil nr unpnllahud franknim (d) Clear- 
neaa; illatliictiiem ; iiit<tllIgiMllty. («) fjusk of lieauty ; 
homelineHH. -Byn. (d) C'feanteM, Lueidity, etc. Hee per- 

( plan'piiK), n, A Britinh gnomotrid 
moth, Kupilhecia auhnotnia, 
plain-singing (pl&n'Hinff^ing), It. Bamo aa 
plain-Hontf, ir. Manon^ Kug. (:hurcb Munic, iii. 
FKan^.] 

plainsman (planz'mau), n.; pf. pUUntmutn 
(-mou). A (Iwoller on tho plaina. 

Tlieae are far fncmi being ao hetontgoneoua a 

people aa Ih enniiiionly aunpcHUMl. 

T. tbMmeeU, llnnling Trlpa, p. 0. 

plain-song (piriii'H6i)g), n. l. The iiiiiHorioiiH 
vo<}al miiHie whieh has Ytoeii uaed in the (7hriH- 
tiun ehitiHfh from iIh earliegt t^ontiiriea. lia ori- 
gin la unknown, )iut it oontaliia elemoiitH taken from 
the ancient (ireek tiiualc, and poiwlbly aim fnmi the an- 
cient Temple miialc of the llerirewa. ft Ih <ifteii chIIinI 
UtMorian, from lU infMt prominent early ayatemattacr, 
or, in curtain detulla, A^nbmeian. It reata upon an uIhImi- 
rate ayatuni of fmtove acolea or nimloa. (Hee nutdei, 7.) 
According to tlio priiiolplea anil riiloa of thiwu iiioileN, 
numeroua nieliNlluN have been coiii|ioaiMl or compiliHl, 
which have hecumo eatAhllHhiNl by tradition or authority 
oa parta of tlie lltiirglea of the Weatem <;liurch In gen- 
■erai and of the mmlerii Koiiian CalhoHo (Church In luir- 
. tlciilar. Tlila laaly of niiilodioa incliidiM a great variety 
of material adapteil not only to every fiarl of the liturgy, 
but to tlio aeveral mwaoriaof the (.'hrlatlaii year. I‘liilii- 
aoiig meliMlloH are dlMilngulHhiHl by adherence to the me- 
dieval iiiodea, by Indeueiidniicenf rnytlimlcul and niotricnl 
iatraotur(% and by a limited and auatertf uau of harmony. 
Their effect la atiikiiigly Individual, dignified, and devo- 
tional. The atyle iih aiioli la obllgatoiy In the aervie^ of 
the Komun (Catholic Church, and Iihm been iMirpetiiatiMl 
there with remarkahle puiitv, In apliu of ItacoiitnutH wltli 
modem inualc In general. It Iihh exerted a |trofoiiiid In- 
tiuenou upon general miiaioal development, dominating 
that development until nearly IflUO. and fimilalilng innu- 
iuenhle hiiita and tliemea to all aiimeiiijuiit atyloa. Tlie 
medieval theory of eouiitenMiint waa a direct outgrowth 
of the iiieltMlic ntinciple of plain-aong. thw (ireffttrian, 
tone, medei, anltgthtnt, introUf and ffriM-eong. 

2. A oiiijtiiH lirmuH or thorn o nhogori for fM)i]tr}i- 
puiii>Al troiitmont: so oallod boc^niiHo often lui 
ttetiial fnigmeiit of plaifi-Hoiig.— 3. Tlio simple 
notes of an air, without omainent or variation; 
honoo, a plain, uiiexaggerutiMl siatomeiit. 

All the ladltw ... do plainly repml 
That without iiieniion of them you can make iki apori; 
They are your jdayw mnot to afnge deacant U|n»ii. 

J{. Kdwnrde, Damon and rythloH. 

The humour of It la too hot, that la the very ptain-rnnuf 
of it. Shak., lieu. ill. 2. A. 

Audi. Lingua, thou atrlkeat Uiu ninch U|Mni one atiing, 
Thy tiHliouapfatf»-«rJN |7 gratea iiiy tender mra 

MA. Tia plain, liidoou, for truth no dliiaant neeilii. 

Brewer, Uiigiia, 1. 1. 

plain-speaking (p1airsi)5^king), n, Vlainnoss 
or bliiiitiit'MH of spoeon; candor; frunkiiCHS. 
Hoavt. 

plain-spoken (plan'spd'kn), a, BpiMikiiig or 
spoken with ])laiii, unreserved sincerity ; frank. 
The repntntfon of a fiaiti-epoken, lioneat man. 

Bryden, All for Love, ITef. 

Ilie convention llatened civilly to Mr. ITurtIa, who pre- 
aented a yoty ptuiu-epoken addroaafrom the New York m- 
fonnera. (J. S. Berrimn, 8. Dowlea, 11. SfiU. 

plainstanes (plan'stanz), n. pi. Flagstones; 
sidewalks; pavements. fBcotoh.] 

I trow no graaa grow beneath hla feet on the jdainetawe 
of Ijoiidmi. Oalt, The Steam- DoaL p. mt. 

plaint (plant), n. [< ME.phitnfc, pltHnU% plryu f , 
< OF. pleint^, P. plninte ss Pr. planch =s Hp. lUw- 
to, <.)Bp. pranto = Pg. pranto ss It. jwni/o, < 
ML. pfnncta, X„ plaint, Ii. pUitwiwt^ a beating 
of the biMMist ill lamentation, beating, lamenta- 
tion, Kpfanfferr, beut the liroast, lament ; see 
plam*‘i.} 1. Lamentation; complaint; audible 
•t«xpreHsion of sorrow ; a sad or serious song, 
tintet waa the pitc for to here hem pleyiie, 

Tlmrgli whlchcidri/NfM gaii her wc» otutreaae. 

Chttueer, Man fif Ijiw'b I'alu, L 970. 
Thy accent will excell 

In Trngick plaints and piuwlonate mlachance. 

• jLSgpcmar, <U»lln (ToiiL I- 427. 

Nor Tears can move, 

Nor Plaints revoke the Will of Jove. 

IVinr, Turtle and Sparrow. 

2t. Kt'pposeiitation made of injury <»r wrong 
done; complaint. 

Thrru are . . . thriMf Just gnmiida of war with R|>aln ; 
one jdaint, two ii|Hni defence. Bamn, War with S|uitn. 

8. IiWntr; (n ) A stat^mient of grievnnee made 
to a court for the purpose of nskiiig redi*«»ss. 
{b) TJie first process in nn inferior court, iu the 
natiin^ of origiinil process. [H 
plain-table, n. See plaur-tahh. 
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plalntlU (pl&nt'fftl), ff. [< + -/fd.] Com- 

plaining: express!^ sorrow with an audible 
voice; also, containing a plaint. 

Hark, jdainifid ghoata, Infernal furies, halt 
Unto niy wuea tlie hatofnl heavens do send. 

fdr P. Sidney, Arcadia, IU. 

plaintiff, and o. All obsolete form of plains 
Hfff plaintive, 

plaintiff (plan 't if), ». and a, [Formerly also 
plaintiff ptaintife: < ME. plaintiff playniyff < 
i)V\ plaintiff comfilainiiig; as a noun, one who 
complains,* a plaintiff: mw plain twe,"] I, n. In 
lair, t he person who Imgiiis a suit beforo a tri- 
hiinnl for the recovery of a claim: opposed to 
deft: tala nt. 

And 'tia well that yon 
liegf II. elat; 1 had been the Ptaintig now. 

. J. Beaumont, Paycht^ iv. SO. 

Calling of the plaintiff. Keoettiiiim.' — Komlml xAiin- 
tlff, one who apiieant by naaie as plaintiff upon the record, 
hut huB no iiiteruHl In the action. Also nomnol party. 

II.t n, Ooniphuning. 

111m younger Hoii on the poUnted Ground, 

Klmt Krult of iHiath. Ilea PlainUg of a wound 
tflveii hy a linither'a Hand. Prior, Solomon, 111. 

plaintive (pian'tiv), a, [< V, plaintiff lameiit- 
itig: < plain ta, liiinont: see plaint, Cf. plain- 
liff,\ If. Laiiicnting; complaining; giving nt- 
tcnince to sorrow or grief; ropiriing. 

To BiNitho the aorrowa of hixr pUtinHve aoti. 

Dryden, Iliad, 1. 400. 

2. E.xprossivc of sorrow or melancholy; mourn- 
ful ; sad: said of things: itHf & plaintive sound ; 
a plaintive air; a plaintive song. 

Whose plaiulitte strain each love-alck mlaa admlrea 

And o'ttr hurmoniona fuattan half expires. 

Bynm, Bng. Barda and Scotch Eeviewora. 
^Byn. Plaintive, Querulous, wofnl, rueful. Plaintive 
aiiu querubms agree In exprcMWlng weakncaa. He who Is 
uueruhrttM is ready to And fault over trivia] matters, and 
In a weiik, captious, tired way ; there la a tone recognised 
ns tptemlotw. IHaintive Is rarely said of persona ; a plain- 
Hpfl tone or uttemnee conveys a biiImIumi regret or lamen- 
tiit inn : hm, tlie plaintive note of the mourning dove. Bee 
Itelulant. 

The jiaintive wave, aa it broke on Uio ahore^ 
heeniMl aighing for nait for evermore. 

Jones Very, Poems, p. 12Q. 
Quickened the fire and laid the lioard. 

Mid the crone's angry, querulous word 
(ff early wonder. 

WiUiatn Morris, Rarthly Pamdiaf^ ITT. Oft 

plaintively (plan'tiv-U), adv. In B plaintive 
umuiicr; iiioumfully; sadly, 
plaintiveness (plan'tiv-nes), n. The quality 
of lioing plaintive; niournfulncHH. 
plaintless (plantMos), a, [< plaint + -/css.] 
Without complaint; nnrepiniiig. 

By wt»e, ilic soul to daring action awolla ; 

By woe. In plaintim imtience it excels. 

Savape, The Wandei'cr, II. 

plain-wanderer (]i]ai/won^dt^r-^r), n, A bush- 
quail of the genus Pedimomns : ns, tlu^ collared 
ptain-wandererf P. iorquatm, [A hook>immc.] 
plain-wave (plan 'wav), n, A British gcoincti- 
riil mutli, Acidedia inornata, 
plain-work (nlan'wArk), n. Plain needlt^work, 
as diHlinguishod from erabpoidery, 
plaisancet, n, [< F. plaisancCf pleasaTice : see 
pleanancr,} An obsolete form otpleasniur, 

Plaisnnee, and Joy, and a lively apirit, and a pleasant 
coiivorsnfioii, and llio Innocent caresaus of a charitable 
liuiiiaiiity, Is not fiirblddcii. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18Sr»X 1. 742. 

plaisef, V, Hoe plaice, 

plaister, n. and V, All obsolete or arcliaic form 
of blaster, 

plait (plat), n, [Also plat, pleat, and (obs.) 

i diahl : early mod. E. also playt, plepflhtf etc.; < 
IE. plaitVf play te, < OF. pfeit,plet, plmt, F, tdi, 
a fohl, ply, = i*r, pleff,pl€C =s »p. plieguc =s Fg. 
preya = It. pitya, a fold, < ML. as if *plictum, 
neut., ^plirta, fern., for plieaium, plieataf neut. 
and fein. of L. plieatuHf pp. of pliear€f fold: sec 
nfy.J 1. A tiattcued gather or fold; an over- 
lap]iing fold made by doubling cloth or some 
similar fabric iu narrow strips upon itself. 

They vse all one maner of appareyle : aa longo coatea 
witiiowtc pleyahtes and with uarrowe aleaue^ after the 
maiKT of the llungaryana 

B. Bden, tr. of Bigianmndus TJhemi (VIrat Books on 
[America, ed. Arbor, p. S20X 
That attire, 

K'eii as It aits on thee, not a plait alter'd. 

Mmition, A Mad World, Iv. 4. 
It is vur>* dltnoutt to trace out the flgnre of a vest ihningh 
all the plaits mid folding of the drapery. Addison, 

2. A braid, as of hair, straw, etc. 

But In and cam the Queen herael, 

Wl’ gowd tdaU on her hair. 

Mary HamiUon (Ohild'a Ballada HI- 32r>\ 


plan 

8. Bope-yam strands braided into sennit.— 
ftruttlaii, Laghoni, etc., plait Bee the qaalUJitiS 

plait (plftt), V, [Also plat, pleat, MQgi (obs.) 
pUgUt; < ME. plaiten, playtyn, plaiUn, pleten, < 
playte, plaite, etc.: see piaitf n.] L trans, 1. 
To fold ; double in narrow strips: as, to nlait a 
gown or a sleeve. Bee plaiting and box-pliUHna, 
— 8* To braid; interweave the lookaor strands 
of: as, to jtlait the hair. 

She baa plaited her yellow looks 
A little almiie her bree. 

//glide KUn (Child’s Ballad^ I. 2S4X 
111 weave her Garlands, and 111 pteat her llalr. 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 

3. To mat; felt. E,H, Kniaht, 

Il.t intrane. To twist; twine. 

The worm lept out, the worm lept down, 

She pUdtea rouml the atone ; 

And av aa the ahlp came to the land 
She banged It off again. 

The Laidley Worm qf l^ndlsMon-heugk (Chlld'a^BsMi^ 

plaited (pla'ted), p,a, 1. Folded; made in or 
with, or marked by, folds or flattened flnUngs; 
pleated: as, a shirt with a plaited bosom. 

The Bomalnea, of any other people moat aeuerc cen- 
aurera of dooencie, thought no vpper garment oo comely 
for a clulll man aa a long playtea gowiie. 

PuUenham, Arte uf Eng. Pooale, p. 237. 

2. In liot, and sodl,, folded lengthwise like the 
plaits of a closed fan; fluted. — 3. Wrinkled; 
contracted; knitted. 

A conflicting of ahame and ruth 
Waa In hla plaited brow. Keats, End jmion, L 

4. Braided; interwoven: ns, plaited hsir. 

Though harks or plaited wBlowa make your hlve^ 

A narrow Inlet to their cella contrive. 

Addison, tr. of ViigH’s Georgtoa Iv. 

6t. Tangled; intricate. 

Time ahall unfold what plaited cunning hidea. 

Shak,, Lear, L 1. 288. 

Plaited laoe. Bee Iom.— Plaited stiteh, one of the 
atitchea of worsted work or Berlin wool work, In which the 
threada span a considerable distance at each insertion, 
the result being a tort uf herriiig-lione pattern.— Plaited 
Btrlnff work, a kind of fancy work made with small ct^. 
or oranarv string, narrow ribiNiii, or tape, which la plaited 
or twisted into simple pattema.— Plaited worms, the 
Asfidoyasteridm. 

plaiter (pla'ter), n. [< plait + Ono who 
or that which plaits or braids; especially, an 
implement for producing plaits of regular size, 
as 111 clotb. 

p laiting (plu'ting), ii. [Verbal n. ot plait, e.] 

1 . The act or process of making plaits or folds, 
or of interweaving or braiding two or more 
stninds, fibers, etc. 

Plaiting appears io have been the proceaa flrat practlaed : 
for short Alien, such as gnuw, ruahea, die., can he used 
without the aid uf spinning hy tlila means. 

A. Bairiow, Weaving, p. 404. 

2. Phiite, folds, or braids taken collectively. — 

3. Tn hat-making, the felting or interweaving 
of the hair to form the bodv by means of pres- 
sure, motion, moisture, and heat. Also called 
hardening, 

plalting-machllie (pla'ting-marshSn^), n, A 
machine for forming plaits in *cloth ; a plaiter. 
In simple forma It la merely a board with a aeries of nee- 
dles liliigcd to ono aide, the fabric being folded In plalta 
under the needles In any manner dealred, and held fn po- 
aitlon by the iieedlea till the form has been Impressed by 
a hot Iron. Other machines, whether serving as attach- 
ments to sewing-machines or working Independently, 
operate by means of reciprocating bhnles, which tack or 
push the fabric Into plaits, these plaits heliig fixed by 
means of hot Irons or heated (cylinders. 

plait-work (plat'w6rk), n. Decoration by 
means of interlacing or interwoven bands, 
scf'miug as if plaited together. Compare atraj)- 
work, 

plakat (plak'at), n, [Siamese name.] The 
flghting-flBh. 

plan (plan), n, [ss D. G. Dan. Sw.p/an, < F. 
ftlan, a ground-plot of a building (s Bp,vlan, • 
piano =s Pg. jtlnno ss It. piano), < plan, flat, a 
later form than the veniaonlar plain, < L. planus, 
flat, plane: see piainl, 7 >ianel.j 1. The repre- 
sentation of anything drawn on a plane, as a 
map or chart; speciflcally, the representation 
of a building or other structure in horizontal 
section, as it stands or is intended to stand on 
the ground, showing its extent, and the division 
and distribution of its area into apartments, 
i-ooins, passages, etc., or its method of coiistme- 
tioii and the relation of its ]iart.s. Tlio vaimd pUm 
of a building is the same ss an sfewillon. ApeomeMealyiUm 
is one drawn to scale, or one in which the solid and vacant 
parts sre represented in their natural proportlona A 
perspeeHee plan is one the itnea of which follow the rules 
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of peripeottve. thm Oumitm more 
liantl£rimUiftwtlnrdiitloiitoth^ The 

ttfin jkw mey bo ftDplied to the draft or repreeentotloii 

ofaii/proJecledworaoni»|H»ror onepltnewir^; m, 

the^nwAtownor ottj.orof aharbororfort. Seeouta 

aiiidereaii«»«nd4Mfi^ 

Si. DiaiKwition of. part« acconling to a certain 
desi^. 

Expetlate freo o*er ell thfai eoene of man, 

A mighty maie ! but not wlthoat a plan, 

Fona. Eeeay on Man. L A 


Man only man kind Nature*! plan* 

And torn! the florae pnnolt on man. 

AN>h;iiokebj. ilL 1. 


3. A formulated scheme for the aocomplish- 
tiieDi of some object or the attainment of an 
end ; the various steps which have been thought 
out and decided upon for the carrying out of 
some project or operation. 

Where there eeemed nothing bat oonfuilon, he can now 
diioem the dim outline! of a gigantic plan, 

U. iSjpeftrar, Social Static!, p. 822. 


The very 


fact of a plan lmp1ie!*a logical procedure. 

W, L. IhuSSon, Mind, Xll. 253. 


4. A method or process ; a way ; a custom. 
Vor why? beoauee the good old rule 
Sufllceth them, the elmplej^n, 
lliat thqr !hould take who nave the power. 

And they ehould keep who can. 

Wordsworth, Hob Boy*! Grave. 

6. A type of structure : as, man is the liighest 
development, of the vertebrate jifan; the jUan of 
a Tuollusk or an insect.— AmflrioanidUL See Anwr^ 
lean.— Gommon plaajn bioL, an archoty pa.— Details 
OfapUn. Hirnrfrfffff fhimiTflflliplin Seejffunysfan,— 
Bau^hraulUl pHan* in th^f^btdidinff, a plan ehowlng the 
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varloQ! line! of one longitudinil half of a ihip projected 
on the horlionta] |ilane. —Hemal Plan. In mulliiaki, that 
modlflcatiou of the common plan m ^^ch, by diipropor- 
tlonate growth of the mwtabdotnen. Uie intestine acquires 
a hemsf flexnro: dlitligpilshod from lunmif plan.— In- 
etalmeiit idan. See inafaltnani,-~~ Meural Plan. In mol- 
luska that modiflontlon of (he common plan in which, by 
dlsnroiiortionate growth of the abdomen, Uio Intestine ao* 
qnim a neural flexure: distinguished from hemal plan.^ 
nUt Of oampalgn. (e) A formulated scherae for carry* 
tng on a oampalgn. (5) In Ireland, a wstem of procedure 
lonned In 1806 and supported by the National Joiigue. llio 
offloers of the l.i.*agUH, aiiting as received the rent 

of tenant! on rauk-renied estates; this money, less a certain 
slMteinuiitdenianded by the tenants, wasofferodtothe land- 
lord; if the latter refused it, it was used for support in cases 
of eviction.— WOlklllg-lUflll, a draft, drawn to a large 
aca)e,su]iplle<1 Ui artisans or workmen to work from, 

1. l>raft, delineation, sketch.— 8. Flan, Scheme, J'romt, 
Design, plot. Des^ may represent the end which a Man, 
echeme, or prqfeet Is Intended to promote. Tliey all indicate 
thought given (<1 the gunoral nini and to thedeialls. Seheme 
Is the most likely to represent something speculkllve or 
visionary: ss, he was full of eehempi; project stands next 
to It In mis respect, but proj^ may also bo the roost def- 
inite or concrete : as, apruje/dt for building a bridge. Flan 
Is the least definite ; and fdan may bo very indetl- 
nltf^ or have a concrete sense : as, a de«v/n or plan of go< 
lug away : a deMitn or plan of a house. Scheme is often 
used In a bad sense ; aetig^i sonietimes. 

lay square the blocks u|ion the slip, 

And follow well this plan of mine. 

Lmgfulaw, Building of Uic Ship. 

The echeme of nature Itself Is a eeheme unstrung and 
mlstoned. Duehnell, Nature and the Hupeniat, p. 40. 

And In my ear 

Vented much policy, and projeete deep 
Of enemiei^ of aids, battels, and leagues. 

JftfCoii,P.K.,lli.80L 
O Tainter of the fruit! tnd flowen I 
We thank thee for thy wiee design. 

Whereby tfaeee human hendi of oura 
In Nature'! garden work with thine. 

WkiUier, line! for an Agiioultural Exhibition. 

plan (plan), V, t . ; prot. and im. plannedf ppr. 
planning, jX plan, «.] 1. To lay down on 

pamr the different parts, divisions, dimensions, 
and methods of construction of (a machine, 
shi^ building, etc.): as, to plan an cNlifice. — 

2. To scheme; lay plans for; devise ways and 
means for: as, to plan the conquest of a coun- 
try; to plan one's escape. 

/Von with an thy arta the xcene of fate. Pope. 

Myn.1. To flgurcL Sketch ont^ delineate, 
planma (plA-ne^fl), n. [^L., < L. planum, flat: 
see plainif pfa ndV] A theoretical or^uism, cor- 
respondiug to the fourth stage in the develop- 
ment of an ovum ; a hypothetical multicellular 
^tomatous animal, whose larval form should 
be that of a ciliated planula. Heeplanula, Also 
caUed btosUpa. ffae^Jeel 
Pwimto (pU-nS'ft-dfl), H. pi. [NL., < pla- 
+ •adm.l A hypothetical group of animals 
Having the form of a ciliated planula and the 
morphological valence of a blastnla, flupposed 
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to have arisen in the primordial geologic period 
in the direct lino of oescent of the remote an- 
cestors of the human race. Haeckel. 
planar (pla'njb'), a. [< Jj, planar^ius. flat: see 
fdnnary.j Lying in a plane; planary; flat. — 
.riaiiar dyadic. Scu dyadic. 

Planaria (pla-im^rl-a), n. [NL. (Milllor, 177(1), 
< LL. planariuH, fliit.] The typical genus of 
Phtniiriitlm. P. Is an example, 
planarian (pla-na'rl-an ). a. and n. K LL. phi» 
mtriue, flat (soe plammj), + -un.] i, a. Fliit, 
as a tiirhellurian : ludonging to the Vlanarida 
or Jhmdromia. I^e cut under Dendritewla. 
n. w. A member of the snliorder Planarida. 
Planarida (pla-nar'i-dfl), n. pi. [NL., < IjL. 
plamriuft, flat’ + -tdii.) A suborder of Twr- 
hellaria, eontaiiiing the rhalMlocmlotis and den- 
drocmloiiB tnrlMdlarian worms; the planarian s. 
When tile Mo-cidlcd rhyncluiocpioita tnrbellananii or nimier* 
tean woniiH are excluded, Planatida become the mmo a! 
TwrtteUaria. They are llatworm!, mostly oval or elllptloal 
in fonii. moving by menus of vlhratlle cilia. Tliey are 
hermaphrodite. In some the Intestine is straight and 
simple or rhabdocadous, in others branohetl and comnll- 
oated or dendrocteloiin. Tliey are mostly aquatic, Inhnult- 
list both fresh and salt wnter: but aome, the land-nlanaii* 
ana, are found in moist earth. See out under Jkmaroeada. 
planaridan (pla-nar'i-dan), a. and n. I. a. 
Plaimrian in a brottd sense; turbcUarian. 
n. n. A plaiiuriaii. 

idaiutriform (pla-nar'i-fArm), a. f< Idi. pfa- 
naritMf flat, level, + forma, form.] Like a pla- 
narian in form; plaiiaridaii. Alsop/riNaWotr/. 
PlanaxiidflB (plan-a-n'i-ile), w. jd. [NL., < Pla^ 
nariti + -fd«r.] A family of monogonoporoiis 
Dcndrocofla or an ohlotig form, without a foot, 
differentiated from the Imdy, (ypifiod by the 
genus Planaria. 

piaJiarloid (pl^na'ri-oid), a, [< LTj. planariue, 
flat, + (Jlr. tidof, form.] 8ame as planariform. 
planary (pla'na-ri), a. [< LL. plannriuSf flat, 
level, s L. pidnm, level, plane: see plain^^ 
pfrtiu;!.] Lying in one plane; flat, 
planate (pla^uAt), a. f< NL. ^plarmtun, < L. 
pianos^ flat: see p/awr?!.] In entom., flat ; form- 
ing a plane; flattened, 
plraceerf. n. Hame as plancher. 
plfUlch (planch), n. [< F. plnnrhe, < L. planca, 
aboard, plank: see If. A plank. /'Vin- 
sAaic.— 2. In enameling, a slab of Are-brick or 
baked fire-clay iisoii to siippoii^ the work while 
it is leaked in tlio oven. — 3. A flat iron shoe 
for a mule. E. IT, Knight, 
plancht (planch), V. t, [< planch, n.] To plank ; 
make of or cover with planks or boards. Also 
pUmcher, 
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' which two, placed at the angles of the base, 
are easily moving casters, and the third, pliicetl 
at the apex, is a pencil-point, if the tips of the 
flugers of one person, or of two, arc placvtl Ilglitly upon 
It, the Imard will ortt>ii, nftur n time, move without ooii- 
scloiis vflorl on the imrt. of the operatin', and the pencil- 
point will iraci' tiiiuH, wonls,uiid wen ■ttiiCeiiws. It was 
inveiitoil ahuiit isr.ri, nnd was for a time an object of not 
a little Miipcmtition. 

2. A cireumfereiitor. 

plane^ (plSn), a. and ii. [1. a. < F. pltrM (fern. 
plane) s= Sp. piano = Pg. jdano sz It. piano, < 
u. planus, Hal, h'vel, plane, plain: see plain^, 
a, 11, n, < F. pjnn = S]». Pg. piano = It. piano, 

< NL. plantnM,\i geoniolrical plane: ef. L. p/a- 
num, level ground, a jihiin, iieiit. of la, planus, 
level, flat, plane, jilain ; see plaint, n. Ct. plan, 
n. J*lanf‘l, plaint, plan, piano. nn\ from IheHamo 
L. won!.] I, a. 1. lliiving tluMdiaracter of a 
plane; contained witliiu a plane: as, a plant" 
mirror; a plane eurve. in ti dimotisioiinl goomet^y, 
snnieiliiies !p|plliMl to n lliionr miiuifolil of any miinlicr uf 
dimensions, fur wliiub JIat is gfiiri-sUy used. 

2. In hot., having a flat, surf see or siirfiu'es.— 
8. In entom., flat uint not deflexed; flat- at the 
margins: as, p^asc elytra.- plane angle, seean- 
1.— Plane ashler. Sw mMer. .M.-Trane oha^ 
onrre, Ihnotion, geometry, inflection, see tbo nouns. 
— Plane oubio parabola. Seo enhic.- Plane eoale, in 
naa., a sonlu on which am gnidunteil ehonls, sines, tan- 
gents, secanta, rhumbs, gengrsphiciU miles, Pliuie 
aorew, a disk with a spiral thread ujioii Its slilo.-- Plane 
■urveylng, tlm survttylng uf tracts of imNlemte extent, 
without regartllng the riirvatiiro uf the earth. Plane 
trigonometry, fikw triinmometry. Plane wlnga, in 
enttnn., wings which ara extended horixoiitally In repose. 

II. a. 1. A gcoinotrical surface such that if 
any two poinis in it. arc joined by a straight 
lino, the line will lie wholly on the surfat'c; a 
surface such thut two of them which have any 
three points in commoii must coincido over 
their whole extent; heuco, a real surface hav- 
ing (approximately) this form. It Is thus the slm- 

S lest of all geometrleal surfaeto. A plane may also be * 
fllltied as a surface of the fonii which is the ideal limit 
toward which the surfaces of threo rigid solids, A, B, C, 


And to the vimqrard is a rdanched gaiu. 

NA^.,M.forM., iv. 1. 


approximate, if tliese ara ground tugethpr in sucoessivo 
pairs, AH, BC, CA, AB, and soon indeflnitulv. In higher 
geometry a plane is considered as tinllmUuu ; but In ule- 
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Yet with his honftw doth beat and rent 
Tlie jdanchetl tioure. 

Gmgee, ir. of Lucan. {Naree.) 

plancha (plan'chfl), n. [Mcx.] In ih« Mcximiu 
silver-mines, a cViorge of ore ready for smelt- 
ing, and also the disk or plate of argentiferous 
lead produceiil by the operation, 
plantwert (pi au'ch^r), n. [Also plnnccor ; early 
mod. £. also plaunehcr: < F. plancher, a floor or 
ceiling of hoards, < pl4inchr,n board, plank: see 
planch, plank, "i 1. A plank. 

ITpon the gnniiid doth lie 
A hollow planeher. J^fdy, Maid’s Metamorpli. 

Th* anatomised fish, and lowls from tdanchere sprong. 

Drayton, FulyulUon, ill. 272 

2. A floor of wood. 

The holy! that ben made forr hand gunnvs, they tmn 
scane kne hey fro the pktwneher, and of soimo Imlhi Ihui 
made fyve. Fasten Letters, 1. 88. 

Gak, cedar, and chestnut are tlie liest builders : wmie 
are best for plough timber, as ash ; some foridaMcAcni, as 
deuL Bacon, Nat. lliat., | 058. 

3. Ill anal., the inferior wall or lioundary of a 
cavity. 

plancnert (plan'chfir), v, rilarly mod. E. also 
plauncher; i planeher, n.^ iLintrans, Tomako 
' a floor of wood. Abp. tSaneroft, Lottor, IflW, in 
lyOyly, II. 16. 

n. trann. Hame as planch. 

Towera were ptauncherd, A battlements and portcolysea 
of Umber set vp. QMing, tr. of (koaar, fol. 138. 

planchet (plan'chet), n. [< F. planchette, a 
small boara, a plane table, a circumferentor, 
formerly also the bottom of a stump, a bush, 
et-c. (st Sp.planelteta as Pg. prancAcfa, a circntri- 
ferentor), dim. of planehe, a board : see planch, 
plank.J A flat piect? of metal intondea to ni- 
oeive a die-irn)irffSsionfora coin; a coin-blank. 
plftQChette (pluii-c'het'; as F., ploA-shet'), n. f < 
F. planchette, a small board, a circumferentor; 
see planchet,] 1. A small heart-shaped or tri- 
angmar board mounted on three Buj^ports, of 


mentary geometry a part of such u surface is also called 
nplatts. 

Mpec.iAcally^2. In Idol,: (a) An ideal surfnee 
of extension in any axis of an organisin : as, (he 
vertical longitudinal of tlio Inidy. (h) A 
surface approxinialely fliit or l(‘ve1; a '*hori- 
aon": as, iiie ntoitc of (he tt‘c(h or of the dia- 
phragm. — 3. Ill coal-pnining, any slope or in- 
cline on which coal is raised or lowered, but 
usually apnlied to sclf-acdtig inclines, or those 
on which the coal is IowciimI by gravity. [ J'eiiii- 
sylvania autlinurito ii>gioti.] In Kiigland any 
main roacl, whether level or inclined, may Imi 
called a p/oi/c.— 4. In crystal., one of the nat- 
ural faces of a crystal. ~5. Figuratively, a 
grade of existence or a stage of ilevelopmcnt: 

as, to live on a higher plane AlveoloconiMsaB 

plans. Hoc eronimnetry. - - Agpect Of a aneTHoo os- 
prat.— Axial, basal, circular plane. Hee the adjcctivoii. 
-' Camper's plans, the plnnu iHuwiug through the suiio- 
iilar mints uiid the base of the inferior iiaiuil Hplni*. Also 
VHlIed auriculoiyriMU plane.- Clsavags-plans, in tnfn- 
eral., a surface prodiiceil by clonvngc. 

The flat surfscuH obtained by siiUttlngnrryHtal arc called 
Its eUavage planes. hhteye. Bril., X.VI. 847. 

Composition plans. h««i comjMmtifm. • Cyclic planes 
of a eons of the second order. Hco - CyoUfy- 
Ing, diagonal, diametral, directing plane. Hee the 
adjectives. -Double-acting inclined plane, in mU.. 
e(e., an iiielhieil plane workc«l by the gravity of the load 
conveyed, the loaded wagons wlifcli deiioeim Iwliig iiisde 
tf) pull up the empty oneH by nieiiiiHof a ro|K) mDsingnMiiid 
a pulley or drum at tlie (op of (he plane. - Double-tan- 
~ilane. HeedouUe.-neonodal, fleflecnodal,fb- 


gent pli 
^ m>i 

belle 

glalmlla and laiiilNla, perpend ieiilnr to the medli 
le.- - Olabello-oocipltal plane, the plane of the g1 
o-occipitnl diameter, piTiiemlieitlar hi the medli 


oal, f^ntal, borliontal plane. Hee the adjecUvea. 
Olabello-lambdoldean ] 


plane of Homy, thi> plane of 
** lar to the median 
:1a. 


the .. 

plane. 

tiello-occlpltnl ... 

plane. Inclined plane, in meek , a plane inclined to the 
iioriion, or fonnltig with a horixontal plane any angle 
whatever excepting a right angle. It la one of the two fun- 
damental aimple niaehines, the other tudiig the lever. In 
the flgnre, AC is 
the Inelineil plane, fT"- 
CB the height of 
the plane, BA Its 
base, and BAC the 
angle of invlhin- 
tlofi or elevation. 

The p»iwer neces- 
sary to Husiaiti any 
weight on an in- 
clined ]»1iinc In to 
the weight an the height of the plane to Its length, or as 
CB to CA. Tliin wmm flrnt provi^ by HtevliiUB, as follows. 
Lei the two endn of a ehulii Inn Joined, and let It be then 
hung ovc-T the inclined plane. Then, the feaimui which 
hangs below Ali pulls eijually U|k>ii (ho two ends, and 
ronsiHjiieiitly the part lying on hi) latlances the jMirt on 
BC - that In, weights proportional to the lengths of those 
two nlilcn of the triangle Dulanee one another. Ileiicc, the 


Inclined 1*lune. 



plana 

1«M the hirfgbt of tlio plane In proportion to Iti length, or 
tlie IttM the angle of Inclination, ine' greater the mechan- 
ical effect, or the Icm the height In pniportion to the 
length the lew in the aune prviportkin will be the weight 
on the plane which Iwlancea a given weight hanging ver- 
tically. Ilie name ineUmed plane ia aonietlniea looavly 
applied to a alMMi. railroad of ateep grade, where the cara 
are dniwn up I he Incline nieana of a wire roiHi moved 
hy a HtatioiiHr>‘ engine at tlie top of the hIoik\ nr where 
a|NH;laI hviiiM of rail and engine an; iiaetl to overcome the 
grade. 'I'lie Iticliiiod plane of Malianoy, PeniiKylvatiiu, la 
an exuniplo of the drat, the Mount WnMliiiigton Unllroail, 
New llHiii|whire,of the He<M>iid. Inclinoil plunca have heeii 
iiaed Ut lift canal iMiaU fnnn one level to another, and more 
recently, na at IMiiclnnatl and at Hoboken, New Jeraey, for 
lifting Htrcet-i;iirM and pnaBengera.-'- Index Of a plane. 
Hcc iwtrx. - -Meokel’l plane, the planeof theaurlculumnd 
uiveoiiir fMiiiita. -- MediaiLineeial plane, hoc the adjec- 
tiviM. - Merkel'e plane, ti le planeof the auricular pfdrita 
uiid the lower iNinler of the orhlta.— MetatatlC plane, 
a plane whicfi cimtaina two inctatatiu iM'inclnal axen. - 
Naeo-lnlao plane, the plane of the naalon and the liilon, 
perfiundicular to the median plane. Naeo-opiethiac 
plaae, the Iilane of the naalon and the oiilathlon, poipiMi- 
dlciilar to tlie median plane. Nnobal plane, the aiirface 
of the occipital lioiie botwoeii the aiipcrior curved line ami 
the foramen raagniini. -Ohjeotlve. Oblique, orifflnal 
plane. Hee the udJtKjtlveii. - Oooiintal plaM, the aiir- 
race of the occipital iNiiie aliovo the aupcrlitr ciirvird Itni;. 
-Orbital plane, thufirhitnl Hiii-fuceor the Hiitierior max 
Illary iioiie.— Oaoulatlng plane, himi — pala- 
tine plane of Barclay, in tmnitm.. the plane iangeni 
to the arch of the pulato along the nihldle line. - Pencil 

ofplanea Heep«?Mrffi.—Perepectlye plane. Hec;^^ 
Kw^ioe. Pitch of a plane. Heepi/rAi. - plane at in- 
finity. Hw inflnUy, 8 . — Plane Of AOhy, Iho plane of t he 
naalon and the haaion, periieiidlciilar to Iho niediaii plane. 
-"-Plane of Baer, in mmuim.. the plane determined hy 
the aupitrior lionler of the aygoinutic archea.-- Plane of 
Blumenbaoh. in emninm., ilic horixontal plane ii|Niti 
which the akiill, without the iiiaiidihic, reala. Plane of 
Bulk, the plane of the lirticnia and the tiurlciilar iMiiiita 
Plane of comparison, in /ort.. a datiini-plniie ; a horh 
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mmtal plane niiaaing through the hlglieat or lowitat part 
‘ ' "icHtion or Its aite. -Plane Of Daubenton. (he 
> Inferior bonier of the orli] 


of tt forllHcat 

plane of the oplathinn and iho Inferior bonier of the orhllH. 


Plane of defilade, in /or/. , a plane paiwiiig through the 
liiierior creat or the liIgtieMt ixdiit of a work, and parah 
lei to the plane of hILd. - Plane Of flotation. jMniioH. 

- 'Plane of mastication, the plane tangent to tlur itciH 

ticuMiig aurface of tho teeth of fhit upiiiT Jaw. - Plane Of 
Morton, the plane pauHlng ihniiigh the iiiohI proniliieiit 
]Mt|iita of the occipital and parietal pnitulKM-auecH. Plane 
Of polarisation. jnUarizatMu. - Plane of projec- 
tion. Hamu iiH jdnue. Plane Of Roile, the 

plane of tlieaiirleiiluraud the alveolar poiiila.-- plane of 
the Ischium, in o/m/c/., tlio lateral wall of the true ih IvIh. 
exUuuUiig from Iho lllopecliiieal line to the end of the ih- 
chial tuheiimltyfaud iiiidiidiiig Niitall pariatif the iliiiiii and 
pii Ilia. Plane of the picture. Hhuiu ua pin nt'. 

- Polar curve of a plane. Hcc jioiar.-Polar plane of 
a point. Hee -Pole Of a plane, hcu jiniIcu.-- 
Mpllteal plane, the |itiplit4>al aurface of the feunir. -- 
Pxmltlve plane. See prhnUitu^. Prismatic planea 
See prininntui. ■ Sagittal plane, the nuHlhiii loiigitiidhial 
and vertical (tiniie of hihiU'ral aiiinmla ; ao cidle<r htH^aiiHe 
tho angittal autiii'e of tho nkiill Ilea in ilila plane. - Tem- 
poral plane, the teiniNiral aiirfaeo of the cniuiiim. TO 

detail on tfie, ' ' — 

See twin. ^ Byn. 


ff , |i1.iiir-irriii : A. n-rvxlcti wedge front of iron nK inircl in c and </,* 
f, fnrr |il.iri'-: i/. MiMMitlicr plane; e, J«iiiiicr -plane;/, ironj.'ick-pliiiie; 
/.'.irriii liIiK k pl.tiic : A, w<MMleil)uck-ptaiic; f. wooden hluck plaue. 

plane, a plane having a at eel aole which la flexible and can 
he iidJiiHtiMi to the rtMpilretl arc. AlaocalliHlrrium/p/anraiid 
Oomblimtlon plsna Hec entiuntMtum. 

Concave plane. Hume aa etmjiasM’plaw.—Oooven* 
plane, a hmg plane aet ohlhimiiy. with the aolo npwiinl, 
iiM^d for Jointing Riaven. Alao ttallod /oftifrr.— Dovetail- 
plane, a Hide mhhet-plano having a rerv narrow aoiCb ao 
that it can he tiHcd to dreaa the aldea of finvetail-ieiiona or 
-mortlMcH.— Fork-Stair Plane, a piano oaed l>y joliiera for 
Working rmivexor eylliidrlea] anrfacea. ■••HollOW plane, a 
nmldiiig plane with n convex aole. - Jotners* plane. See 
juiwf, - Long plane, a joftiera* plane 27 fnchoa lung, nacd 
wluai a phH;o til atulf la to be planed very true. J£. //. 
KniifM. - Mouth Of a plsno. See vnrm/A.— Round- 
nosed plane, in jfdwrftt a imneh-pInTio with a rrmnded 
Role, iiHcd for ctHtnie work.— Bound Plane, a ruuinl-aoled 
plaiio iiHcd for inaking beada, aiulr-rulTH.and other roniidud 
wi ilk. A Iko ciilhR:! nmnding-ptnne, — Scale-board plane, 
a iilniie for Rplf ttliig off from a block the wide, tbiii cTil|»a or 
hIiccIh of wiNtd for making a iiaual form of hatfarx, etc. 
11 Im eft her piilletl or tliiven over the stuff , I he ihickiieiw of 
eiu-li Hhavingor acalo-lMtaiil dei*endli)giiiNm the projection 
of tliif iron. Soiiietiinufi tho Iron la fixed and the wood ia 
drawn over It, the Hcalu lNaird dropphigdowii through an 
oiuaiing in the heticli. Al8<» called (Swi 

iiIro /M'lic/r idnnr, tUfwk-j4ane,fofr^jdiiiw,jnvk-jilaw, rabbet- 

i lnne, trjntttt jdaw,) 

ane** (plnn)* w. [< MK. pfanr, < OF. ;>/«»//•, 
'F. plantf, also jtlaUtne =s Hp. ffhiUttto =: Pff, It, 
platanoj < h. platmtUH^ < Or. tr/wraivw:, tho plami- 
1r»M«,< r>oTef,l»road; Thopinno-lreo. 


c and pccho, in idant and ixipnln. 
Palladim, llualiondrie (1^ K. T. S. 


detail on pM plane. 

1. 1. Hue ph/fnl, ti. 


sc<» deUta. TwlniUng-plane. 


Mock-plane, the aveamoro maple, Atrr pHetnhhplatanvt. 
whoMc u-aveBreiH'mnlo r* 
vin/de. 


r. S.X !». 1/2. 
, . dthfdataww. 

^ j tbuao of the pliuic-trec. Seeiindct 

plane^ (plan), r. Iin-t. and 1 » 1 ». Wf/wr/f, ppr. , , . , v „« - , 

pUtniuq, f < plants n a. Of. plain*- uinl ;/h/ ///.-, r., plfl-Hfl-bit (plan hit), w. 1 ho euittn* of a piano ; 
• ^ '• ' n pin no-iron. A*. / 7 . Aff/^A/.^piane-blt holder, 

a dev lee for holding a plane-bit to the atonu while it ht 
griiuiul. 

plane-guide (plau'gid), n. In joint rii, an ad- 
jirstnliTo guido or attaolimeiit to a plaiie-stook, 
iiHod in hcvoling the edgos of boards. 


lilt, tiio saline won!.] To inakt^ plain* or sinootli ; 
maktf tdoiir. 

What, atiident (!iuiic hut that you idaitrd Iter }mt1i 
To liiidy raycheY Tennymu, ITliiceaii, iv. 


plane**^ (plan), r. ; prot. and pp. planed, pjir. 
jdanint/. [< AIF. pUinen, < i)F. (ainl F.) pUuwr 
ar It. pinnarr, < 1 Jj. pUinarVf pliiiio (willi a eut- 
tiiig-lool), inakt^ loved, < Jj. planntt, lovol; sot* 
pfaniti,'} 1. Tt» iiiako Nniootli, osi/ocially by 
i-lio iiHO of a piano ; us, f <i plane wo<k 1.— 2t. To 
rub out ; omso. 

11c plannd awey the nanioa ov(*rielN>ii 
That he bifum liad wrlten in hla tahlua. 

Chaueer, Suiuinoncr’a Tale, 1. TiO. 

plane^ (plan)? w- [< y* plnne, a oaipiuiti^rs’ 
.tool, < Mli. plana f a ciiri>«nters' tool, < Idi. 
planarv^ ]iliino (with a outtiug-tool), mako 
lovid: Hoo planed, r.] 1. A fool for pariiiff, 

sinoothiiig, truing, and fliiishiiig woodwork. 
The eaBentfal jiartB of a plane are a stock or frame of 
wockI or metal, having a ainootli. concave, or otmvox Imat^ 
or Bole, and a Hiroat in which la iilaced n ittHd cutter called 
the fdatw-intn (»r bit. Varhuia ilcvicea are uaetl to keep the 
lilt III ikiMltioii 111 the atiMik, the moat almpleaiid coiiinion 
being H weitge of wimkI. Flanoa are iiiailo In a great variety 
of aliapcH and hIbch, and range from 1 to 72 inchoa In length. 
lied hy names having reference hi 


plane-iron (nhln'i^f^m), «. The cutting-iron of 
H plum*. Plane-irons are miMlc cdtlnu* double 
or niiigle, and are armed with a steel cutting 
/•dge. 

planeneSB (plan 'nes), ft. The condition of hoiiig 
or liaviiig a plane surface. 

On pulling the plates apart tho bhaini was found to be 
hiindaln^l practically all over liotli surfaces, showing, of 
coiirHi\ that the platliiattiig had not aeiiatbly altered the 
jdanrnem of the surfaces. 

PMlmtpkinal May., 5tli aer., XXVlll. 4M. 

plane-plane (pluu'plan), a. Having two plane 
Hurfttces perfectly parallel to each other. 

plane-polarized (pUu'|)d'lUr-isd), a, 800 pv- 

lari;:alwn, 

planer (pla'nftr), n, [< planed, v,, + -/.rl.] 1. 
A I Old for planing wootl ; anlane; also, pjilan- 
ing-nnichine.— 2t. A utensil for smoothing or 
leveling suit in BHit-cellars. 

'Ilihii hike your salto 1»o whyte and drye, tho planer made 
of limry, two Inches brude dc thre iiiehes longe. 

Bali(wnoo*(B.£.T.8.X p. 206. 


8. In printing, a block of wood, about 0 inches 
long, w'ide! and 3 high, on tho top of whitdi is 


being H weitge of wimkI. Flanoa are iiiailo in a great variety 
of aliapeHniiilHiscH.andrur . . 

Neiwly all aredistlngiilaliv . . „ 

the iNirtlcnhir kind of work for which they are designed, ns 
i\\reiiiiejdanr^wddinif-}dam,a\\K\minHdh{ng-^aw. Flanoa 
art* also used for tnihig soft metal surfaces. Iwue troiia are 

liiaiirtiMl In tliclr Blocks at various pitchot or aiiglca sc- i ' - , . 

corillng to the duty ilu*y an? to tierform. Common pitch, a8tnpofh*atbcT,byinoans of which the project- 
or froin the horlaonlal line, fa used in all ^iich-planua typos of u form uro beaten down to a level by 
for soft wimhIb. The pitch Is IncreasiHl with the hanlnesa » * * * - ... 

of the ninterial to 1m workinl. Sim pitoh^ and jdane-dtoek, 
and cut in next, column. 

2. A metallic giip? or test for a true surface; 
a true plane or plane surface; a suriPacc-plate. 

— 3. All iiistruiuont, rcseiiibliiig a plasterers* 
trowel, used by briekmukers for striking off clay 


plMW4ft1d0 

VrUeoeem and tribe Olmem. n It ebtiuuriitd iv 
the fruit, which ia winglcoa ovoid, nut-llkq keeled^ and 
roughened, thick and coriooeotta or aomewbit fleohy* sod 
containing one cell and one seed. There is but one ^pe- 
cieq native of North America. Hoe pktnardree, 

planer-bar (pl&'n^r-biir), n . An attachment to 
a planer to enable it to perform within certain 
limits the work of a slotting- or shaping-ma- 
chine. E, li, Knight, 

planer-center (plu'nd*r-8en^t^r), n, A device, 
similar to a lathe-center, used to support small 
work on a plauing-maebine. £, H, Knight, 
planer-cdindk (pla'iif?r-chuk), a. A device 
bolted or keyed to a planer-table, and serving 
to dog an object under the action of the plane. 
E, B. Knight, 

planer-lieM (plA'iiMied), a. The slide-rest of 
a i/laTiing-iuachine. 

planerite (plan'6r-it), w. [After B. J. Planer, 
director of mines in the Ural mountains.] A 
hydrous phosphate of aluminium, allied to wa- 
vollite. 

planer-tree (pla'nf?r-tro). n, A tree of tho 
Hoiithcm United Btatos, Plttnern aguaiim, itii 
a Oman tree, with alternate t.wu-ranked toothed* leaves^ 
precixled by aiiiall axillary cl iistora of polygoniuus flowen 
with hcll*anaped calyx and four ur five oleiider projecting 
staiiiona. It la moat coiniiioii along the Ked River and in 
aouthern Arkaiiaoii. It n^soinblea the elm, requires wet 
sitiiationa. grows al/out 00 feet high, and produces a hard 
compact IfgliUbrown wood. 

planer-vise (pla'rif*r-vis), n. A device to hold 
work on Mie bed of a planiiig-mucliitio by means 
of a movable jaw. 

plane-sailing (plan 'ml ing), n. In nav,, tlic art 
of determining a ship’s place on the supposi- 
tion that she is moving on a plane, or that the 
surface of the ocean is plane instead of being 
spheri(*al. This anpposttlon may lie adopted for short 
diHtuiicea without leailing to great errors ; tiiid It affords 
great fnuilitieH in ciiliMilailoii, as the place of the ship ia 
found by the aoliitioii of u right-angled pliiiie triangle. In 
plane-snillng the prlnel|wl tenns made use of arc the 
rofinN*, dManer, defMtrlure, and difereHO! nf latitude, any 
two of which licing given tlie otliers can no found, iioe 
milinff. 

plane-stock (plan'stok), n. The body of a 
plane, in which the cutting-iron is fitted, lu 
iindiT surface, which In use Is agolnat the work, Is called 
thewdror /Vice; the ciitiing-blude ia the fm/; the device 
which holds the iron iiikiii the inclined ImmI is the wedye; 
the oiieiiing thnuigh which the ])lsiie-lron pHssea la the 
wmdh ; a projecting |Mirtlon at the front eiid la the ham; 
and the piiahing'hatidle which pii.iJectH above the back 
end la the taat. 

planet (plan'et ), fi. [< MK. ptanrtv ss D.y/Za- 
/i/vY s= M 1K>. pldniitc, 0. Sw. Dan. planet, < OF. 
plancte, F. planvte = 8j». I*g. planeta = Ifc.y/iii- 
nela, < LL. planeta, mrvily plancten, a planet, < 
Gr. 7r7av/;Tfir, u wanderer, a wandering star, a 
Iilanet, lengthened form of 7rP.«wyr; jil. Tr^diijj/rcf, 
a wanderer, a planet, cf. tt/mvuv, cause to wan- 
der, pass. n>.avfuflkit, wander, < a wander- 

ing, perhaps for *7rd?.vr/, akin to L. pnlari, wan- 
der.] 1. A star other than a fixed star; a star 
revolving in an orbit. Tlio sun was formerly conoid- 
cn^ aa a planet, but is now known to be n fixed star. By 
plamt la ordiutuily meant a priwaru planet of the solar 
ayatcin, or liody revolving round the sun In a nearly 
circular orbit Of tlicse eight are majttr ;<hi»eCa— being, 
in their ortler from the auii. Mercury, Vcniia, the EorUi, 
Mors, Jupiter, Batiim, IJranna, Neptune. There are be- 
aldea aliont 400 tnniorpfancfa known. (Secpld/Mtofif.) The 
periodic comets are not regarded aa planeta A aeemuta 
planet Is a aatolllte, or amall boily revolving round a i 
mary planet; thua^ the moon Is a socondary planet i 
mdnr etfeUm (nndor aohirX gravitati/m, KepUfelauelyindet 
law), and the names of the major planeta 

The planet earth, so steadfast though die seem, 
Iiioenaibly three different mutlons move. 

Jfflfon,?. T..,vUL m 
2. Same as planeta, 2. — interior See fa- 

irrfVir.— limit of a planet. aeeNf}iA.—Osonlatliif ele- 
ments of a planet Hee oand/rfe.— PertUXtetlonB of 
theplaneto. Beeperfurhaffon, 4.— Bnpeilor planete. 
Hee auperfor. 

plane&t (plfi-nfi'tft), n , ; pi. planeta (-W). [ML.] 
1. Originally, an ample mantle, usually or cost- 
ly material, similar to the pmnula, or chasuble 
in its earlier or circular form, it was worn hy Uie 
wealthy, and especially liy oeiiatora, officials, and noblea. 
in Rome and other parts of the West during the fifth and 
sixth oenturioo. 

Hence — 2. A chasuble. The name planeta (appa- 
rently unknown to the Greek Ohiircli) soenis to have bmi 
especially used daring the seventh and eighth oenturiea 
'far ■ ' 


projectiiijpf above the 
•UnPjOd plane, a piano in 
to afford a more durable 


lop of the mold. -Boz- 
luxivliml with Blips of boxwood 
e wearing aurface.— CHroolar 


blows of a mallet. — Oompomfi planor, a nmchlne- 
tool which oumlitiiea two planes in ona K //. Kniifki. 
' Diagonal planer, a macliine for wood-planing In 
which tho plAiiing-eyliiider la placed obliquely to the 
line of motion of the stuff which fa to be planed.— Planer 
knife-grinder, soo i^(fe-j^}i^.~8now-planer, an 
implenioiit for removing anow from the aurface of ice. 

Plimara (plan'o-rlih n, [NL. (Gmelin, 1701), 
named after 3 /J, Planer (1743-89), a (Ivnnaii 
botanist.] A genus of plants of the order 


' tlifs the vestment wsa naiially colled a ( . 

ehamiUe: Imt planeta Is still the official term In the Bo- 
moii Catholic Church. At certain penitential oeoaona 
(Advent, l4int, etc.) the deacon and aulidescon In cathe- 
drals and some other churches wear a folded planeta (sla- 
neta plieataX except in reoiUng the epistle and goopeL 
The planeta was worn by blohops so well os 1^ preoby- 
tero. Kneye. BriL, vf. 4tn. 

plane-table (plftn'tfi^bl), a. l. An important 
instnimeutof topographical surveying, consist- 
ing of a drawing-board mounted upon a tripod, 
and capable of being leveled and turned in 
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asimath, nometimeB .^so having two horison- the group of very small planets revolving round 
tal 2 * ^ indltponisble «copiii- the sun belween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter 

{wUhoneknowyxpept|on),TCmark»blc^ 

ei^wli«iiVuierilfiriaaMametm)^wlUehtolM^ eciM-ntnoity of Ihoir orbitH and the ^atn«m of 
horlsontslly Axed relatively to the etralght-edgo, but haa their iingle of luoliuation to the ecli))tic ; a iui> 
enuitlonlnidtl^e. ThealUU^geii^ly oarrleasdelU nor planet; un asteroid. Thu lUamoter of Uio larKUKt 
Si*'* *" •***' «xocfd 4f»i) mtlifawhUf moat of the otliera 

bMii imiwetlciUjy detjamln^ and tucked by atgiial^, the aro iKilieveil J,ii U* very iniieti amuller. Ceren waa the Ant 
plaue-tahlo ia set iip^ pother ptdnf, and the |taper upon tn l»e cietertml, heing ofwmed for the Ant time by I'lani, 
which the map la to be drawn, having the tri^nonii^- an Italijiii lUitrntKiiiier, on January lat, 1801 ; ainco 1847 
rie polnta laid down nimniti la plaot^aiwn the table, riie no year huM pagsed without the illacovery of iicwplaiii’- 
latter la toenliniught Into proper toida. The mim her now known la over 400. In 1808 n 

aition of Uie ata^u determine graphically by the three* planetoid wag iliRooveml whoai' mean diatance from the 
jiolnt ptoblem. The plane-table presenta aome alight dim- auii la leaa than that of Mara. 

cultiea when the acale la to lie ao large tliat the boanl it- n1&viAt.Al<1o1 /vdim » 4- 

aelf appear* of couaiilurable alie on the map, and eqiecially P"^®wiaiU. (plan-c-toi (iAl)« <1. K pUincUnil + 
when riregularly laid out towna are to be aurveyed with pertaining tp (ho planof ouls; re- 

the laat degree of aoimracy. On iheother hand, the plane- lilting t o u ]>liinoioid. 

Ublu la of little tiae in mere reconnalaeanoe. hut in moat nlane-tiee (nlaii'treh •#. r< nlaui^ + fm .l 

<iiuuei it 1 m the uhiuf lllHtniinMiit nf thn finMMTnitilinr nnil la /* L ' . ,, .J 


1 . A trvo of tho geniiH Platanns^ vHpcHMAlly /*. 
orientniis, the oriental |»lan«-ti*oo, or its variety 
acanfolhi, the nmple-loafod plano-tveo, often 
regarded as a K]nu*ie 8 . The oriental plane-tree and 
Ita variety are found wild frtmi Poraht to Italy, and are 
conimon in EimiiHmii iNUka mt ornamental treea. The 
wood la valued for rHbinei-work and turnery. (Alao called 



oaaea It 1* the chief Inatrument of the topographer, and la 
uaod in all topographical aurveya except those of threat 
Jlritaia 

2. In mining, an inclined table or surface of 
iioardu on which ore is dressed; a frame, or 
framing-table. 

Also plain’^tahle, 

plajoe-table (pUu'ta^bl), r. t. [< pUme-UM^ n.] 

To survey wil.h a plane-table, 
plane-tabler (pldn't&'bUir), n. A topographic 
engineer using a plane-table, 
plane-tabling (plau'ta^bling), n. The em- 
ployment of a plane-table ; the act or pna^oss 
of making a map by means of a plane-table, 
planetarlnm (pian-e-ta'n-uni), I/.; pi. planvUi^ 
rinma, phimtaria (-iimz, -tt). [= F. pUin/tairc a 
ftp. Pg. It. phwetariOj < wL. plnwiarium, prop, 
iieut. of LL. ^planetnrius, planetary : see ptotw- 
tor//.] An UHtroiiomi<*iil unudiine which, liy the 
movement of its parts, roproseuts the motions 
and orbits of the planets. See orrtry, 
planotary (plan'e-ta-ri), a, [a F. plwwUiirc 
a ftp. 1%. It. planctaHOy < LL. ^pUinetariuHj 
planetary (only as a ndiiii, planetarinay an as- 
trologer), < planctftf a planet: see pianct.^ 1. 

Of or pertaining to a planet or tiie iilanets; 
consisting of planets: as, plaueUrnf inotioiis; 
pUinetarg inhabitants; tlie pUtm^tdry system. 

— 2. Having the cliaractor attributed to a 
planet; erratic or wandering. 

I am oredihly iiifonncd he (IfclchaiHl Orocnliani] In aoiiic 
Wirt repciitwd liia nMiiovHl frum hia iiariah, and dlallkcd 
bia own urratlcal and iihtMiarn life. 

FiMcr, Ch. Uiat. IX, vli. 08. 

8. Ill asfroL^ under the dominion or influence 
of a planet; produeml by or under the influ- 
ence of pliiiietK. 

Bo na n plawtary pingiio, w'hen Jnvo 
Will o'er mmie liigh-viccd city hang hla poiauii 
In tlio akk air. ShaJr,, T, of A., Jv. :i 108. 

Bom ill the planctarff liour of Saturn. 

Addvftni, Bpociator. 

nanetary aberration. Roe abprraiMni.— Planetary 

days, the dnys «if the week as sliannl among tlic planeta 
known to the: ancients, each having its day. — Planetary 
nebula, sec wUula. ~ Planetary years, tlm isa iods of 
time in which the several fdaneta make tlielr reapectivo 
revolutions round the sun. 

planeted(plaii'et-ed), «. [< + Ue- 

Jouging to planets. [Uarc^] 

Tull 1110 ^ ye stara ye planets ; tell me, all 
Yestarrd uidplatttUfd inhabitants — what Is It? 

Wliat arc these sous of wonder? 

Yaunff, night Thoughts, ix. 

planet-gearing (plan 'et-g6r'i rig). It. Anysys- , 

tern of gearing in which planet-wheels are in- planet-Stmck (plan 'ct-siriik), o. 
troduced; a mechanical device for converting pianHt-alrivkev. 
power into speed . it has been employed for driving battens at the nmligned’s ndscry ; and if such a inuii 

the cutter-bara of reapers and mowers, and is an elumoiit «“ wurr iitei.; f-«f iw*. 

in other maohliies. to p. T. diicww, Works, I. 47». 

plaastlc (pl^net'ik), «. On form < LL.7>(am;fj- plwetule (plaii'<'l -ill ), w. [ < iilum t + A 
CMS, waiidefiiig, < Gr, ir>uxiivr/xc^, wandering, little planet. 

irregular, < n'&rr/rdf, wandering, < nXavhaOat. planot-wnool (plan ol-hwel), n. 1. The ex- 
wandor: WQjAaneU In sense directly depen- torior wheel of the siin-and-plauet motion 


Hraiicli of the Amerirnn I'lanO'tirr ; /'Af Arr/f/.r MYiifrfwAi/ijr) with 
Fnill. /», <1 miikI« iiiilict. showiiu; ilic hristics .it its Ikimt. 

fUirntdira.') Tlio American p1niii*-treoa are better known, 
where native, na ftjtcamore or hutUmtt^md, The ordinary 
BpociuH Is P. oen’dfidofot. the luigcat tree of the Atlantic 
fortists, often toim 00 to l*iO fret high, foniid chicHy on 
botloiii-laiids. It ia not wddoni plaiit-cil for shiidu miiu or- 
nniiiunt, i«’iid its itMUIlHli-browii winmI is iiwhI in various 
ways. Other iiiiincH am hnnoidwU and fmh'r-tieeck. llic 
plaiio-trtH'of raliforiilaia P, rarnnmi-, n sonicwhat smaller 
tree with very wliftc bark. Jiaiu:-iret>H aulfer fnnii a dis- 
case caused liy the aliack td a pmasitic fungus, 
ifjMirium iUTfdmjumn. 'I'hc entire foliage npiieara in ciu'ly 
Hiiiniiier as If scorc.hcil iiiid wilhcriHl, but later In the atai- 
wiii frtiih IcavcM ui'c devtdoptal. Tlie Lihhib raifly die 1 iinu 
the utTiaits of tlm fungiia t^w PlalaMut. 

2 . The HVcamoiH^ nm)»Ie, Acer Ps^mto-ulaUinm: 
HO culled from the siiiiilurity of its leaves to 
those of the plane. Other iimples ant also 
HOinetimes known as ploucArvca, [Local, Kiig. 
and Scotch .] 

planet-stricken (plnn'et-strik^n), a, AiTocted 
by the siippositd influence of planets; blasted. 
Like plnnff’Ktiirkfii men of yore, 

Ho trcniiilHH, Hiiiitt4m ti* the core 
By strong <!ompiiiictioiiM and ix'iiionie. 

Word»WftrtM, Petor Bell, 111. 

Same as 


dent on planet,! Of or pertaining to a planet ; 
Ksembling a planet in any way. 
luUetical (pla-net ' i-kjil ), a, [\ planctic + -al, ] 
aume as planetic. 

According to the jdanefirof rdlatfons. 

SItr T, Browne, Vnlg. Crr., v. 22. 
Some planetical exhalatlou, or a descending star. 

ir. l*rodl( 


J. Sjpeneer , . 


Ilglea, p. 89. 


Pjj*i®tlint (plan 'et-ing), m, [< planet + -iwpi .] 
ihe music of the planets or spheres. 

P*® J^fring apherea, and giving tu!tfieworlf 
Again his Arst and tuneful fiomeiUng, 

& Jonton, Sad Shepherd, lU. 2. 

(plan'et-ist), n, [as P. planctiate as 
op. OIL planeti8ta, < LL. ^planetinta, < planeta, 
j An obi^rver of the planets. 

>'lg“*|^(plMi'et.ol(J), n. [■ F. pUuiSUMe, < 
Hr, a planet, -f eMof, form.] One of 


(see nnn), — 2 . In the 
plural, an epi cyclic 
train of mechanism for 
producing a variable 
angular motion, such 
as that of the radius 
vector of a planet in 
its orbit. The emumon 
contrivance for this imiTNiae 
consists of two vllipilRal 
wheels oonnecttHl by t(*eth 
ill gear with each other, 
and revolving on their foci. 
While the driving-wheel 
moves uniformly, the nullus 
vector of the other has the 
required motkni. 
plaageiiqr (plan ^ jeu- 
si ), B. [s plaugeni t) + 
-CM.] The state or qual- 



Planet'Wheelft. 

Tlie spurifsiir hi the right, 
CAlktl the |>lttn«t gear, Is tleil to 
the center of the other, or sun- 
gear, liy an nnn which pretervrh 
a conu«uii1lhtance lictwtM^n their 
cetitera. Each re-volutHiti of the 
planet .gear, wlilcli Ih rigidly at. 
tadiecl til tlie connectiiitf*rud, 
gives two to the win gear, which 
U keyed to the fly wheel dinlL 


ity of plangent; a noisy dashing or bcat- 


plangent (plan'jeut), a, [< L. plangen(t-)n, 
ppr. of phingerv, T»ont : see phin^,} 1. Ihmt- 
ing; dashing, tiH waves. [Uure.] 

Nor hetnls the wfltpriiig of the ptangont wave. 

Sir U. Taplor, Pit. van Artevehle (eiL I8fi2), 1., 1. 10, 
2. Kosoniidiiig; clusldiig; noisy. 

The iH'll on the ortluNlox eluircli railed the iiiemlmrs of 
Mr. Perk'H MH'iety togotlier for the bnsliitviH metdiiig with 
the same fininjrnt, laeeniiit note that siiiiiinuniHl them lo 
worHliip on Sniida> h. W*. /). /ioirc^s, Annie Kilbuni, xxv. 

The HbntlowK ittui the geimrntions. the shrill doctors and 
ihv jda nth' id wars, go by into iiltiiiintu siloimv and I'lniitl- 
Jt. L. StcmietHt, An Apology for Idlers. 

plangort (plang'gor), n, [< L. plaugor, a strik- 
ing, iMuiting, II Inmliiig (lio bmist in token of 
gi’ief, < pUtngvvv, Vh*uI : st*c /ito/w*-.] Plain! ; 
liimcnliitioii. 

llie lniiU‘ii(a1ile plnngor* of Tlinielmi tlrplieiis for hit 
duim'Ht Ktirytlli'v. 

Bug. Literature ( VrlM'r's F.iig. tinnier, II. Wl). 

Plan! (phi'iii), If. pt, |NL., pi. of L. planun, 
flat; Htn> yitoi/f *.] In (NiviiTs rliiNHiflriition. 
tho second fiunily of snlihnudiialt^ nuilncop- 
tcryginn llshcs; ifit* flatlislics: saiiii' iis /Venro- 
nectiitw in a wide stMisc uiul the suborder //cto- 
unwniata, 

planicandate (|>lu-ni-kri'dal ), a. [ < L. pignns, 
flHt,+ vautltt, t4ijl,+ -f///d (hcc vantUitt'),'] Jliiv- 
iiig a flatt4>ijcd tail: said of reptiles. 

planidpital ()>1a-iii-si|/i-tii1),ff. ]< L. pUmns, 
flat, 4* iutput (cttpU-, in coriip. -<vpr7-), lieiul, + 
-f?/.] Having a flat heiiii, as an insect. 

planidorsate (pla-ni-il^ir'siit), a, J < L. plonns, 
flat, + dornttin, buck, 4- -/ftoL] Having ii flat 
Iwick. 

planiform (pla'ni-rdnn), a, [< L. pUnins, flat, 
•ir forma, form.] In anal,, presenting a pliino 
or flat Miii*face: said of the articnliir siirfuct^ of 
bones whoso Jointing is iirlhrodial. 
planigraph (plun'i-grlif), n, [< NL. plnninur 
a plane, + Gr. y/si^/p, write.] An instniiiient 
for reducing or eiilaigiiig tlniwiiigK. it eoimists 
of iwoscaluMgnulimlml In a iloHnile ratio to enrli oilier, at - 
tflclieil iiiiil to end, ami nitntiiigiiiNmtH pivot uMlirir coiii- 
II 101 I origin. Meiutiireniunts taken on a ci>py at one side 
are marked by ilm o)ierutor at the eorniaiaiiidliig gnidu- 
tioiiH on the other arm of the liistnimeiit. Inteirhiiiigu- 
able Monies nw iinividixl for dilfereiii degmw of eiilaige- 
iiieiit or mluelioii. 

planimeter (pl^l-niln^‘-ter), n, [ss F. ptani- 
metre; < NL. planum, a pliine, + <lr. forpev, 
iiieaHiiri\] An instriiiuent nirincusiiriiigii nlniie 
ami by currying a tracer round its periphery, 
and noting tin* change of i‘eadiiig of a scale. 
PluniiiieferHiiriMir various eoiiNtriiefiniiH; hut the miwt in- 
teresting is the iiulur plaiilnieter (sec tlu; flnit Agiire). 11iis 


0 



coiisIstH of an inner arm tU turning nlasit a Axed eenter < ), 
and an outer anii J P, tiiniliig uIniiiI u Joint .1, and resting 
U)a)n a iKitiit or trailer P, and U|M>n a wheel W. having its 
axis coimddeiit wltli or Juat helow tlie line JP, and pro- 
vided with a ofaiiiiliig-apiwrutiiH, ho tlmt the turns and 
fractloiiH of a turn it iiiukeM ran he read off. ]ii order to stH* 
that the liistriniient will ari'ii ratify show the an^n, ronsid- 
er (lie second Hgiire, where tlie (racer is supposed to follow 



the ontline of an inAiiltcsInml iwrallelognm, PiP2^:)t’4, so 
placed that when t he tracer moves from Pm to Pm and fnnn 
1*4 to P| the wheel moves from W^ to W:t and fixnii W4 
to W]. both these imtlis of the wheel being In the direc- 
tkm of its axis, so that it only niriis Jii lauMlng from W| 
to Wg and from W,.| to W4, during which iiiotloiis the in- 




planimater 


ner arm la atatlonary. The area of the panlldoffnufn de- 
■cribed by the Inuior la equal to the base riTy m Wj Wm 
(/ ry -f- «l Wy) iiiiilUplied by thealUtnde, wtaloh la evJo^HO^ 
ly equal to Wy\VH. ao tJiat the area la \V] Wy x WaW^ x 
(Jl'y + JWy). Tun wheel tiiniM one way in iNuudng fi-oiii 
Wy Ut W;g oud the oppiiHlt4' WHy 111 fawaiiiff fnjin W4 to \V j. 
Ihit thefM;two iwUiHHre not exactly equal, their <ltner(;fii;o 
beliiK nhiliily W|\\'y x WaW-i + JWa- The alKchrale 
BUiii (if the nillliitf tiiultiplied by the coiiataiit length JPy 

* :lvcH the area. Now, any finite area may lie ouueulved aa 
oriniMl of HU(ihiiifliiittiHliiialparalleloKraina,aiid were the 
IwrltilMfrleH of all thfiac traced out in the direction of Uio 
motion of chK'k-handa, evenr iKinndary lietwuen two of 
Uiuni wiiiild be traced once nirward and afpilii liockwai-d, 
ao that the final readliitt of the wheel would Ihi the aanie 
aa If only the outer laiuiidaiy of Uiu area were traeixl. Thla 
la llluatrated In tliu third fl^re. Alau called jdtUtjmeier. 

planimetric (plaii-i-mut'rik), a. [= jtlani^ 
iHctrUjuc Es P^. planimetrim ; an planimctr^y + 
-ic.J Pertaining to planimotry or tho monHii- 
ration of plane HurfaeoH.— pianUnetrio Itmetion. 

Hee/ttneCion. 

planimetrlcal (iilun-i-mot'ri-kal), a, [< plmi- 
metric + -a/.l l^mo iik planimetric. 
planimetry (pla-nim'of^rl), ». (= V. plnni- 
m6lriet=:f^p. pUimmetriaj pUinimetria = I'g. It. 
planimetrui; < NL. planum^ a idaiio, + (Jr. 
•/if.TfHu, < pirfuutf moamiro.] Tho nnoiHiinitioii 
of piano HiirfaooH, or that jiurt of gnoinotrv 
whioh n^gainlK liium and piano figuroH. 

planing-machine (pia'iiiiig-inu-Mhon^), n. i. 

A iniudiiuo for jihiiiiiig wood,' tin* iisiiiil form 
of wliicdi haK oiitiorH oil a dniiii rotating on a 



Pl.iniiiu-inxirliinr, wiili 

a m, t«il ; ^ r, intiiii iirivliuT'|tiilli*y, ki'ycil In llu* 

tnnlii tlnvini; kii.ifl as tin* |tiillvy H, wliii ti truiisinils iiinlinii tliinut'li 

tlielwltrei lilt in|i luiicr-t yliiuli’r pulley .A Mu' renl luci ll•lnlMll 
tdiislbtsof inllers yrutnil Inanihur uiiil ilrivi'ii iiy tin: |■llli<'yjl^ wliu li 
cliirlvrs tiH iiiullnii Imiii tliu fee«l-licll tiriveii by a small piill<'v <iii 
tlie iii.ilii ilrlviiiK shiiO : A, u ll•lll•l-wll<•ol (iiM<r.'iliiii; m ri'w>mi'i liiiiiism 
fur rui«liij; <ir hweriiii; llin Inp irylhuler ; r, iniiik n|x<r<iliu)f 1111*1. h.i- 
nisiii fur .i(IJiisniia iiidlcliiliK-lie.ulh: A A', <'i.iiikso(H-i.iliiit{ «i<IJiislui|; 
iliecluiiiisiii loi raislnij or loMTrhm fimtl-mlls to aeroiuiiMMl.ilr «lil(t:r- 
rnt IhirkiiessRs of uluir; /, rrauk lor reKuliiliuit the pur’isorc Isii : 
m m, wuiiiliUail leverh fur liuldiny the fecibrullcrs with eoiei.ini pres* 
Mirc. 

horizontal ax in ovor Mm hoard, which piinhph 
boiioath. There may alno ho cutter-driimH iindementli 
and at tlio odfpNi^ ao im to plane foil, iHittuiii, luid edgeH 
aliiiultaiiticiualy. Alao cnlled ttnioti-planer. 

2. A iiia(diitin4ool for planing iimtalH, in which 
tho metal object to bo planed, llxed to a tra- 
▼erniiig fjtblt*, is moved agaiuHt a relatively 
fixed cutter. A.1ho called mvtal-planvr, 
planing-mill (plu'iiing-mil), n. 1. A kIio]) 
where jdaiiing is iloiie. — 2. A ]diiniiig-iiia< 
chine. 

planipennate (plu-ni-pon'ut), a. l< L. phut ns, 
flat, + peiuw, wing, + -fifid (H«'e;;rwwnfc). ) 1 lav- 
ing fiat witigM not folded in n^poae and iippriix- 
imiitely (uiiial to eacli other, rh a lUMiroptcroiiH 
iiiHeet; Hpeeifleally, belonging to the IHtutipvtu 

flMI. 

Planipennia (pirMii-pon'i-u), «. pi. [NL., < L. 
phmtuf. fiat, + penm, wing.] A Hiiborder of 
iieuropteroiiH innoctH, witli nearly oiiiial iiakiMl 
many-veined wingn not folded iii rt^jione, widl- 
devoioiMMl jaWH, aiid elongate many-jointed an- 
te nine. Tho larva) are moafly icmwtrini, and vonicloiiH 
inaeut-fecdora ; the pufMe are Incoinploru and Inactive ; the 

{ lorfeot inaocta ai-o generally herhlvonnia. Tlie aiiliorder 
iicludeji Hiich forma aa thuBnt>ltoiia iMunueUttuUdte), aoor- 
plon-flioa {Pani*rpid«\ and aiiiidiy other fnmlliea, which 
the genera ^iMvi/apAtM, HemrrtMmit CttHwptaritJr, Mautigpa, 
Phaphiitia. and SHalu ri*aiM)ctively repreaeiit. thx! ciita 
under atU titm and Pawt^. 

planipennine (pla-ni-pen'in), a. and n. [< Pla- 
nipennia 4* -t/iei.] I, a. Of or pertaining to Mm 
PhnijHjnnia. 

n. n. One of Mm Planijwnnia. 
planipetaloUB (pla-ni-pet'a-bm), a. [= 8p. 
phunjM^talo ss Pg. plnnipt'talay < L. phraiMi, Jlat, 
+ NL. petal mn 'f ]Hda1.j In bof., iiaving flat 
netalH. 

planirostral (pla-ni-roH'tral), a. [< L. planus. 
flat, + /w/rwwi, beak.] Iliiviug a broad flat 
beak, iih a bird. 

planifth (plan'inh), r. t [< OF. planiss, Htem of 
certain porta of phinir. etpiiv. to planer, plane: 
se(« plane’^, r.] 1 . 'Po make Hinooth or plane. 
wood. — 2. To co 1 ldeuH(^, Hinooth, and toughen, 
RH a metallic plate, by light fdowH of a hammer. 
— 8. To imiUmIi: as, to planish silver goods or 
tin-plate. 

planisher (plan'ish-ffr). n. [< planish + 

1. A thin flaUeuded tool used by tinners and 
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braziers for smoothing tin-plate andhraetwork. 
-—2. A workman who planishesy smooths, or 
planes.— 3. A device* for flattouing sections 
cut by a iiiiirrotome for microscopic examinsr 
lion. * 

planishing-liainmer (plan'ish-ing-ham^^, m. 
A haiiimm- used for planishing, having a head 
with highly polislied convex faces, usually 
rathfU' broadftr Miau the face of a common ma- 
chiiiiHts’ hammer; also, less correctly, a simi- 
lar haimiier used for flattening, curving, etc. 

planishblg-roller (plan'ish-ing-rd^ldr), n. A 
highly iKiiiMhed 1 * 0 ! ler used for smofithing sur- 
faces of luelal plate, as copimr plated with tin 
or silver. SiHicIflcally, ona cif the aeooud ptdr of rolls 
tlimiigh which coiii-mctal la naaaed In preparing It for 
iiiliiting. They arc made of caae-haraened Iron and 
highly iKillalied. The atrlpa of metal are paaaed between 
them ciiM, and arc lirought by them to the required 
thickiiCHa. 

planishing-stake (plaiiMsh-ing-Btak), n. A 
Hiriall lionch-iiiivil used to snj^rt anything 
licing shaiK'd with a planishing-namraer. 

planisphere (plan 'i-sfer), n. (a F. planisphere 
= Sp. planisfvria s= Pg. planitrphcrio ss It. pla- 
vis/erio, < L. planus, flat, + snltwra, sphere: see 
sphere.] 1. A projection or the sphere; obih)- 
eitdly, a polar projection of the celestial sphere. 
— 2. All apparatus consisting of a polar projec- 
tion of Mm heavens, with a card oyer it turning 
about the pole, and so cut out as to show' the 
])iLrt of the lieaveiiH visible at a given latitude 
at a given hxfal sidereal time. 

planispheric (plau-l-sfer'ikl, a. [=S F. plani- 
spherh/ue; us planisphere 4* -U\] Of or per- 
taining to a planisphere; rf^sembliug a pluni- 
Hiiliere. 

Plmdsptterie rcproauntatluii of Uiu curclirul cuiivohe 
tidiifk Nature. XXX. 101. 

planispiral (phl.-ni-Sfd'i'al), a. [< L. planus^ 
fiat , + spira. a coil, spire ; see spire.] Coiled in 
one plane, like a watch-spring or Hat spiral, as 
the aiitliu of a buttei-fly; whorled in disemid 
form, as a shell of the genus Planorbis. Also 
pla nospiral. 

plaz^ ( plangk), n. [< ME. plankCf < ( W.planke^ 
uHsi hi luted plauchCf F. planme. dial. Pr. 

planea^ ptanehaf planqna ss 8p. planeha ss Pg. 
praneha = It. jnana ssOFries. plankc ss 1). phmk 
zz ML(1 . plankess M UQ.plankc, blankv. ( I . plauke 
ss Sw. phtnka ss Dan. pUtnkc. < L. planm. a 
plank, a iiusuHzed form of ^placa. ss (Ir, 

( a fiat surface, aplain, tablet, plate, (’f. 
plavk. Hoe planch, a uoiihlet of plank. The 
Ir. and W. plane is uppar. < K,] 1. A piece of 
I i 111 lK>r differing from aboard in having gn^ater 
thickness; alsci, loosely, a hoaifl. See board. 

Nc iicvcrc moil dld«L alth« the tyme of Mm?, aaf a Monk 
that- Ik; the grace of Clod bruughtx; on of the Plankes 
d<Miii ; tliat alt la In tlie Myiiaire, at the fiMit of the Mon- 
tiiyiic. NfambtriUe, Travela, p. 14H. 

Aoroaa the fallen oak the t^ank 1 laid. 

Oay. fUiepberd'a Week, Monday, 1. 1i)7. 

2t. A slab (of stone). 

Over hia (Sir T. Browiie’al Hrave waa atsin after erected 
... a Monument of Frecatoiie, with a IHank of Marble 
thcivjin. ITooa, Atlienw Oxoii., II. 524. 

3. Ill a printing-press, the frame on w'hich tho 
carriage slides. — 4. In riblwn-wcaring. the hni- 
len of the DuUdi engine-loom or swivel-loom.— 
5. h'iguratively, one of the articles or pam- 
gniphs foriuiilating distinct principles which 
i'orin the program or platform of a political or 
other party (the word platform being taken in 
a double senw;)* 

111 tho Chicago platform there la ajatonJron thlaanblect, 
wliii’h Hliould be a general law to the Incoming Adiiilnia- 
tmtloii. Mneoln, In Raymond, p 86. 

\Vc alioiild get tlioao aroendmenU out of the way Iwfore 
wc Mtrlke out fur the aummer campaign. Wo want two 
pfaiUm -iioii-extoiialon of alavery, and atate reform. 

S. jAuefav, In Meniam, I. S91. 


Theprinolpal dUdi waa ftmiikad dud. By thla nraoaas 
fonrfldiarelMtened to a boatilt sad bald towaida a hot 
fire. WhllBt cooking, the flah are oonatantly baatod with 
a preparation made of butter, aalt, and other Ingredlanta 

, V. 4 iflL 


Con- 

Hav- 



bnlaiiccd It and fell Into the 
plank (plangk ), iJ. t, [ss OFries. plonken s MD. 
plankrn s= ML(I. planken ss G. plankm ss Sw. 
ptanka ss Dan. planke, plank; frem the noun. 
Of. planch, e.] 1 . To cover or lay with planks : 
as, to plank a floor. 

Thu HtrerU of their dtlea and townea Inatead of patting 
arc jdanJked with fir treei^ phUnod A layd euen cloae the 
one to the otliur. HtMuyta Veyogea. 1. 480. 

2. To lay or place as on a plank or table : as, 
lie planked down the money. [Colloq.] — 3. In 
ha t-mannt\, to hanlen by felting. See planking, 

4. — 4. To unite, as sliyors of wool, to form 
roving. — 5. To split, as fish, and cook upon a 
Imard. See the quotation. [U. SJ 


plank-hook (plangk'hflk), ft. A pole armed with 
an iron hook, used in moving the runs or wheel- 
ing-planks in a quarry, a mine, or the like. 
plaSildJlff (plang'kiiig), n. [Verbal n. of ptofik, 
rj iTTbe operation of laying down planks 
or of covering with planks.— 2. Planks con- 
sidei-ed coUoctively, as in a floor; a piece of 
work made up of planks j specifically, in skfp- 
buUdiuff, the skin or covering of wooden timbers 
on the outer and inner surfaces of the ribs, and 
m>on the beams. A stroke is a line of plan k ing. 
frales are strakes of thick planking. See cut 
under ftecim.— 3. In sjdnning, the splicing toge- 
ther of slivers of long-staple wool. SeeArsok- 
ina-frame.^^. One of theflnisbingoiierations in 
felting hats. The hardened hat-body la paaaed through 
a clatcrn containing a hot acidulated water, and between 
jir(^ng-rul]er% theproceja compacting the flbera into 

6. In a steam-cylindcr, the lagging or clothing. 
— Anohor-stodk plankiim, in Mp-eMnnff, dseks wich 
one edge at ralght andUiootner ao cut that tlie planka taper 
from ino middle in both directions Thu middle of one la 
placed over or under the eiida of two otliera. 

planking-clomp (plaug'kiug-klamp), n. In 
ship-bitiJding, aloolused to Imiid astrake against 
the ribs of a vessel, and bold it in position un- 
til it can be nailed or bolted, 
plaaking-madllne (iilaug'king-marshen^), u, 
A machine for rubbing, pressing, and steaming 
formed hat-ljodies, to give them strength and 
thicknoBB. 

plaaking-BCrew (plang'king-Bkrci), n. Same as 
plnnking-elamp. 

plank-flheer (plangk 'Bher), n. Naut.j tho gun- 
wale; a timber (carried round tlio ship which 
covers and secures the timber-lieailH. Also 
called ctwei^ing-lioard. 

plankton (plangk'tqn), n. [<(ir. Tr'i^ykrdc, -dv, 
wandering.] In imil., pelagic animals col- 
lectively. 

planky (plang'ki), a. [< plank + -yL] 
Btructod of planks or boards. [Uaro.J 
planless (plan'les), a. [< plan + -7cm(.] 
iiig no plan. Coln^idge. 
placer (plan'^r), n. One who plans or forms 
a plan ; a projector. 

planoblast (pla'no-blhst), n. [< Gr. nhivoc, 
w'anderiiig, + /IXnoror, germ.] A wandering 
bud; the free niedusoid of gymnoblastic hy- 
drozoaiis; the gouophore of such hydroids, de- 
tached from the colony, leading an independent 
loGomotory life, and discharging its mature 
sexual jirodindii into the sea: distinguished 
from the hedidoblftsl, or sedefitary bud.' with a 
aliiglu known exception (that of IHeuryti^ planoblaota are 
isniaiHMiute or vehiiD-tK»rlng niuduaa). iKUl-ahaped, with 
tlio walla of the bell or umhrullu mainly of gelntliioua coii- 
Biatence ; from the I 10 II hanga a tubular body, the manu- 
brium : ^e open big of the iMill-cavlty la iliu ciMlonoatoma, 
partially clocied by a raembraiioiia velum ; and a variable 
nunilH)r of fllaiiienta, the teiitaclca, hang from the margin 
of the umbrella. 

To the gonophnnw belonging to thla group \QifmiwfiUuh 
tsa\ the name of jdamMoMa (wandering buda) may be 
given. 

Q. J. Allman, Challenger Beporta^ Mydroida, X XIII II. 20. 
plaaoblastic (pla-np-blas'lik), a. Of the na- 
ture of or pertaining to plaiiobloBts; medusoid. 
plano-COncaTe (pl&^nd-Kon'kav), a. [< L. pla-' 
fins, plane, + eoncavus, concave ; see cowravc.] 
Plane on one side and concave on the other, 
pluo-conical (pla^nd-kon'i-kal), a. [< h. pla- 
nus, plane, + conietts, conic : see conic, conical.] 
Plano on one side and conical on the other, 
plano-convex (pla'nd-kon'veks), a. [< L. pla- 
nus, plane, -f* coneexus, convex; see convex.] 
Plane on ono side and convex on the other, 
planodia (pl^nd'di-S), n. [< Gr. nXdvoq, wan- 
dering, + odic, a way, road.] A false passage, 
such as may be luadie in using a catheter, 
planogamete (plan'^ga-met), n. [< Gr. ir?Avy, 
a wandering, + yapthK. < yapelv, marry.] In 
boU, a motile gamete : same as sodgamete. See 
gamete, 

planograidlist (pla^nog'n^fist), n , [< L. planMS, 
plane, + Dr. ypd^f/v, write, + -wf.] A surveyor; 
n plan- or map-maker. [Bare.] 

All ptanonrapkista of the Holy City. 

W. M, Thmnaon, Land and Rook. p. 421. (Bnege, JHeL) 

plano-korisontal (pla'uo-hor-i-zon't^), a. [< 
L. planus, plane, + ML. ^horisontaUs, horizon- 
tal : see korisonlal.] Having a piano norizontal 
surface or position. 

planometor (pl^nomVtto), a, [< "L, planus. 

plane, + Gr. perpov, a measure.] A plane snr- 


ftoeoBed in iDsehiiie-iiiakii^ a gage for plane 
gurfaoeB: a Buiface-plate. 
planoiinatiy (plft-nom'et-ri), n. [< L. planus, 
piano, + fir. •lurpia^ < fUrfiov, meaBure.J The 
moaRuioment or gaging of piano BurfaoeB; the 
art or act of using a plaiiometor. 
plaao-orbicnlar (pla'nd-dr-bik'u-l^r), ft. [< L. 
planwit piano, + NL. orbieularis, orbicular: 
oee orbieularJ} Flat on one side and spherical 
on the other. 

PlUOrllilUB (plft-ndr-bi'nd)^ n. pi, [NL., < 
PlaHorhis + -iss?.] A subfamily of pond-snailH 
of the family Limnmidm, typifl^ by the genus 
rianarlnSf having a flat discoidal or planispiml 
shell. The subfamily w one of three, contrasted 
with iAmnteinm and Anoylime, 
planorbine (nla-n 6 r'bin), a. [< la. planus, flat, 
plane, + orbls, circle, disk, + J Whorlofl 
m a round flat spiral; planispiral, as a pond- 
snail ; belonging to the Planorhinm. 

Planorbifl (pla-ndr'bls), n, [NL., < L. planus, 
flat, plane, + orbis, circle, disk : see orbK] The 


PtQHorbis comtH* 


Two of tbe most reniarkablu modiflcHiloni of the tilan 
ffuie type, which ■trikingly llluatrate Uiu extremtuy wJ 
iiiKe of varliitlou anionR Foramiiiffora, Holytrei 


Inditut t: 
miiKii 
and Orbihdltia. 


' It Is very extensive, including about 
IbOsitecles, 2ft of whicli are founti in 
the united States. They inhabit 
nonds and sluggish atreama. 

pianorbite (pla-ndr'bit), n, 

[< Planorbis + -ito®.] a fos- 
sil species of Planorbis, or some similar planor- 
bine sheli. 

Planorbnlina (pla-n 6 r-bu-H'nil), n. [NL., < L. 
planus, plane, + NL. Orhulina, q. v.] A gmms 
of fctrauiinifers whose tests are of planorbine 
iigiire. 

planorbnline (plii-udr'bu-liu), a. [< Planorbu- 
litia.] Of or |>f)rtaiuiug to the goTiiis Planorbu^ 
linn. 

ianor* 
y wide 

among' Foraminifora, Holytrenm 
Xneye. HriL, IX. liSU. 

planOBpiral (pla-nd-sprrnl ), a, Hee planispiral. 
planoflubnlate (riia^ud-siib'u-ldt), a. r< L. 
planus, plane, + NL. snbulatus, awLshapofl : see 
Kii/m/affi.J Biuootli and awl-slm)ied. 

plants (i)latit), n. [< ME. planiv,plaunle (partly 
< OK.), < AS. plants as 1). plant sa M {Al.plauta as 
OTIG. phUinsa, Jlau^a, plaitza, MITG. G.pJUtnzc 
as Icel. planla as Bw. planta a= Dan. ptante as 
OP. (and F.) plani4} = Ih*. Bp. I*g- planta as It. 
pianta, a plant, < L. planta, a spniut, shoot, 
t wig, sucker, graft, scion, slip, cutting, a young 
tree that may be transplanted, a set, hence in 
gciionil a plant; ])rob. orig. a spreading sucker 
(cf. planta, the sole of the foot: uee planV^); 
lit. ^ something flat or sjireadiiig,’ < y plat sa 
Gr. TrXflrcf, broad*: ww plat^, plaU:. In the later 
senses (del’s. the noun is from tlie verb. 
Cf.clan.'] 1. A shoot or slip recently M])routod 
from seed, or rootf^d as a ciittiug or layer j ospe- 
cially, such a slip ready for traiisplanting, as 
one of the cabbo^t-y/kfato, tomato-j^kinfa, etc., 
of the market. 

Thoughe that Mon biyn^^n of the Plawitas, for toplant- 
tnei gn>wen wel and fayre, hut thui 
and the Levcaof liawnie 


en ill other ikintnioa, ^ 

br>’iigen forthu no fructuoua tliii 


ne fidlun uoughtc. 


ng ; and the Levea or jiawnie 
MandeviUe, Travels^ p. ftu. 
Trauqdannte allc hoole the planide (of cabbage], and It 
is alaye. Palladitu, UuBiMUidiie (E. E. T. 8.), p. US. 

2. A sapling; hence, a stick or staff ; a cudgel. 

He eanght a nfoate of an appell tre^ and oaste hia aheldo 
to grounder and toke the liarre in boUie handea, and aelde 
he wdlde make hem to retneve. 

MerUn (E. E. T. S.), lii. 40S. 

There la aman hanntatbe fnreat, that abuaoa our young 
phinfai wlUi carving ‘'Koaalind" on their harka. 

^SrihOr., Aa you Like it. 111. 2. 278. 

Sir Koger'aaorvanta, and among thereat my old friend 
' ’ . - - - - * * d f 


^e butler, had, I found, pnivIdoiT themaeivea with 

id their iiiaater upon thia occaaion. 


oaken pianCt, to attendl ^ 

Additm, Sir Huger at the Play. 

8 . An herb or other small vegetable growth, in 
contrast with trees. — 4. An individual living 
being with a material organism, not animal in 
its nature; a memb<^r or the vegetable king- 
dom ; a vegetable, in the widest sense. While 
the difference between plants and animals in all thdr 
higher forma ia clearly marked, science has hitherto beem 
unable to fix upon auy one alisolutely universal orlluiion 
between them, Nothing perhaps is ao dlafinctlve of the 
plant as lu imwer to appropriate and awimllate mineral 
5»a^ directly, whereas moat animiils live on the pro- 
of previous orgaiiintloik The plant thus medlatoa 
of nature between the mineral and the aiii- 
mu wond, forming an eaaentlal condition of most animal 
eriaunce. Kut many plants, including the whole group 


and PmiMia. For the fundanieiiral claaalflca- 
Uoo of planta, see CriipUiffmmta and Pkansninmiia. 
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In acme placet, tboaeptonte which areentlndy polaonoua 
at home^ loae tlieir deieterioiu quality by being eaiTied 
ahroail. Goldmith, Cltiien of tbe World, xd. 

5. The fixtures, machiuery, tools, appanitus, 
appliances, etc., necessary to carry ou any 
irado or iiicchatiieol business, or auy mechan- 
ical opt^ratioii or process. 

What with tliu vlaul, aa Mr. Peek technically plimaefl a 
great uiNw-trec of a total, branching out Into ty^. casus, 
print liig-iiressua, engines, Ac., ... my fathers fortune 
was reduced to a sum of between seven and eight thoiisanti 
pounds. Huitrer, Caxtona, xl. S. {Dwrier.) 

The entire plant, and even Uio fuel, were transported on 
heavy waggons across the Karroou at an enommus coat to 
the young settlement P^srin^huy Hsa., M. S., XLIll. 880. 

0. Concealed plunder. [Thieves’ Blang.] — 7, 
A trick; dodge; swindle; artiflee. [Slang.] 

It waan't a Itail plan/, that of mina on Vlkey, the man 
aoouaed of forging tlie 8ou*-Westem Hallway debenturea. 

Didhms. 


Such-and-such an aiiUioruiya that so-and-so was “burnt 
alive," followed liy a silly siiiatteriiig of righteous indigna- 
tion at what never haujienod, while the diapaaaiunato 
scholar fluds the whole thing a plant. 

jv. and Q., Till aer., IX. fio. 

8 . In fish-culfure, a dtqmsit of fry or eggs. — 
0. 71 ?. Oysters which liave been bedded: m dis- 
tinction from iiatirrs : as, Virginia * [A 

inurket-tenn, iqqiluKl cliiefly to Vin^inia testers 
bedded in Providence Kivor.] — 10. pi. Yoiiiig 
oysters 8iti1.iible for plantiiigortransiiiaiiiation. 
-'Ballaat-plantB. Hee ballast,- BUmL nerttaoeons, 
lumlnoUB, etc., plants, sue the adjectives.-- FIowBF- 
Ing plant . Hoc Phanrrtiifafnia,- tnidicative plimtB, 
sT^los which, ill th(!ir imtiirul habitat, are reputed to in- 
dicate the presence of certiiiii niiiierals. [IJ. 8. |— Move- 
ment Of plants. H(.*o Parasltlo plantB. 

ftcepaiYT^mie. - Pot-plant, potted plant s piso' grown 
ill a flower pot, ns in coiisci'vatoriua and hothouaua.aE8yn. 
4. 8ee vegrtaUr, n. 

plants (jiJaiit), t\ [< ME. plauten, plaunUn 
(pai*tly < OF.), < AS. plautian {d*plantian^e~ 
pilaniian) =1). plaiiUm = MLG. plantcn =s OIIG. 
phlamOu, Jlauzon, MJIG. G. pflanzen xs led. 

f }lanta = Hw. planla = Dan. planUiss OF. (and 
^.) planter ss Pr. Bp. T*g. plantar sz It. piantare, 
< Ij. piantare, set, plant, tranH))lant, < planta, 
a sprout, shoot, scion, ]i]ant : uooplanO, n.] 1 . 
trans. 1 . To put or set in the ground for growth, 
as seedy young shoot^i, «uit tings, vogi^tables with 
roots, cic.: ns, Ut plant jiotatoes; to pAant trees. 

Nowe onyona aowe. and tasiil in his place 
Lette jdaunie; and ciiiicl wiwo, eke Aniiorace Ihorae-rad- 
ImuJ. PaUadiUH, Hiialsnidrlc (C. E. T. 8.), p. 210. 

2. To lay out and pmpare by putting or setl ing 
seed, etc., in the ground; furnish with ]>laiits: 
as, to plant a giirdeii or an onrhard. 

The Lird (ItMl ptawtsd a gaiden eastward in Eiien ; and 
there he put the man whom he had I’ortiied. (leti. 11. 8. 

3. To imiilaiit; sow the settds or germs of; en- 
gender. 

It engenders chulcr, fdntUeth anger. 

ffhak., T. of the 8., iv. 1. 17ft. 
They plattted in tlicm a hatr«?il of vlcoa, eapt'claJly uf ly- 
ing, ana in the next pluoe of debt. 

J*urchas, I'llgrlmage, p. 378. 

4. To put; place; set; especially, to post or 
place firmly in position; iix; sot up: as, he 
planted himself in front of me; to pdant a 
standard ou the enemy’s battlemonts. 

Plant yourself there, sir; and ohsorve me. 

D. Jonmnt, Cynthia's Revels, it 1. 
The Duke, having jdarUtd his Ordnance, Imttenxl tlie 
other side. 

Quoted ill Cajd, John Smith's True Travolt^ 1. 11. 
The Duke of Xlorlbonaigh planfMl his creatures round 
his lordship. Ooldsmith, Bulingliruku. 

He plantsd biinsulf with a Arm foot in front of the Image. 

Barham, IngoldshyLegenda 1. 148. 

5. To establish or H«*t up for the first time ; in- 
troduce and establish: qs, to pktnf Christianity 
among the heathen ; to plant a colony. 

f(o would luitreat your care 
IVi plant me in the favour of some man 
Tliat '8 expert in tliat knowledge. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, II. 1 . 
When the Ihimans sent licgiotis and ntmUsd Colonitsi 
Abroad, It was for divers political Ckinsldeimtiona 

: /loifwg,Lettei%ll.ft8. 

6 . To furnish ; provide with Bomethiiig that is 
set ill position or in order. 

Tlie port of tlie said Citie la stronglv fortlfted with two 
strong Castles, and one other Castle wiUiiii the citle, being 
all veiy well planted with innnJtiim. 

HaHnyVa Voyayts, 11. 2k 1. 
A very goodly strong Castle^ well ptanted with Ordinance. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. UH. 
Rochdale, by a emsso pale welnigli foure miles long. Is 
also planted with hemses along the pale. 

Quoted lu Gi^ John Smith'e Worki^ II. 13. 

7. To introduce and establish new settlors in ; 
settle; colonize. 


Neither mav woe thliike that Mosea intended so much a 
(loograiilitcall history of all Uio Nations of the world, many 
of which were not, long after this tiiiit% |dan/4fd or iMMipled. 

Pmvhas, rilgrimiig^ p. 4ft. 

He came hither to ifliini to England for supply, intend- 
ing to return and plant IKdaware. 

Wodhrttp, Hist. Now England, TI. .'190. 

This irttar the towns on tlic river of Connecticut Ingan to 
bo planted. N. Morton, Now England's Memorial, p. 181. 

8. To place or locate os colonists or hottlcrs. 

V])oii the twelfth of this Monoth came In a Tlnnaoe of 

Captaine llargraiiiNi, ainl on the stuicnteeiith Captaine 
UiwnuH. and one Master Euana wiiti intended to plant 
thvmseluoa at Warukoyack. 

Quotod in Cnpt. ./oftn StnUh'n Worka II. 88. 

9. To hide; conceal; nlnce in concetilnitMii, as 
plunder or sw'ag. [Tlui*v«*s* slang.] — 10. In 
fish-eulturv, to deposit (eggs or fry) in a river, 
lake, or pond. — 11. To bed (oysiers); bed 
down, transplant, or sow (y.ouiig or small oys- 
tors).-— 12, To put, as gold or the like, in the 
ground, or in a pretended iiiiii«\ when* it can 
i>e easily found, for tin* pur]s>Me of aiToeting 
the price of the land; also, to treat, as land, in 
this way; “salt.” 

A saltLHl claim, a pit sold for a lot: noic, in which a nug- 
get worth a few shifllngs had iivhtrc been planted. 

l*rrey Clarke, New Chiiin in AuHtralla, p. 72. 

II. in Irons. 1. To sow sut'd or set slioot-s, etc., 
in the soil, that they may grow. 

I have planted, Apolloa wntcreil, Init (hNl gave the in- 
crease. 1 Ctir. ill. fl. 

2f. To settle down ; locale as sottlers or eolo- 
nisls; lake up abode as a now inhabitant., or as 
a settler in a new coinitry or locality; settle. 

If wo desired to phint in iVmigliieciite, tlicy should give 
up their right to us. 

IVtigAr» 9 ^in Rrudfonrs I'lymouth rianialioii, p. 349. 

TaiiiiIoii ami Hrldgewuter men arc crmlldciit that they 
are ntonttn// alsnit AsMawanisIt or IHirtiiioiitli, ami did yes- 
terday tnu*.k 200 uf them, as they Judge, toward Assawani- 
set 

Uoo. Wuudoic, ill App. to New Kiiglnnil's Memorial, p. 44ft. 
plailt^t (plant ), n. [< F. ptante = Sp. Pg. planta 
s= li. pianta, < L. planta, the sole of the foot: 
see vlanil,'] Tim soh* of the foot, or the foot 
itself. See planla. 

Knotty legs, and planta of elay, 

Seek fur ease, or love delny. 

/;. Jousttn, MnH4|iii‘ at Oborou. 

planta (plan'tli), n,; pi. plauUv (-te). [L., the 
sole of the foot: see planV^J] 1, In vn'tebratc 
anat,, tin* sfilo ef tin* foot: correH])oiidiiig to 
palma of tln^ hand, mid op]ioH<nl to dorsum or 
the rotular aspeet of the foot. Sc*e cutiS under 
diffititp'adv and plautim'ade. — 2. In oi'nith,, the 
back of the shank; tin? hind piiii. of the tarso- 
inetatarsijs, corn*s(M>nt1ing morphologically to 
the sole of the fool of u inaniuial. Sen* cut un- 
der Iwolt'd, — 3. Til eulom., t he first joint of the 
tarsus, wlieii it is large or otln^rwise distiii- 
giiished from the rest , whii*h are t.lnui c.ollec- 
tivelv called the diijitus. Also called mvlatar- 
Sits, in which case the other joints collectively 
an? the dartylus. 

plantablo ( nlun'ta-bl), a. [=11.. piantahiln; us 
plantl + -a/i/r.] ‘(bi))ablc of being planted, cul- 
tivated, settled , p1ai*ed, et c.. 

The Land as you go farther from the Scaiisctli still sennu- 
what higher, and iMieomes of h intm* jdantoMr MuiiM. 

Ifamjntr, Vuyaifi^s, il. il. BH. 

plant-a-cmive, planta-crew (piunt'a-kn'iv, 
plaii'ta-krtl), n, [Pt^rhaps < OF. plantr, a plant, 
plant, » plantation, + aermr, aerenr, growth: 
see aceruc, «.] A small iindoKiire for the pur- 
pose of raising coleworl-jilunts, etc.. [B<*.otch,] 
plantaget ( plau'taj), u, [ < < >1*'. vbtn tayv, a plant- 
ing or setting, also plantain, F. planlaae, plan- 
tation, s= Bp. piunlajr, a collection of plants, 
= Pg. plaulagcm, plants, herbs; cf. ML. plan- 
toffium, rilautago, a plaiituliun of tn*4fs or vinos; 
< L. planta, a plant: see plants and -atjc,] 
Plants geiienilly. 

Ah true as hUm*!, HspUmtage to the iinxin. 

Am sun to day. Shak., T. and iii. 2. 184. 

(Tbe alluHioii in this pasHugc is explained liy the following: 

Tlic |s)or hnsiiandmati iiercciveth that the increase of 
the miNiu iiiakuth plants friitcful. 

Jlrtfiiudd Se*dt, Pise, uf Witchcraft.) 

Plantaginacem (plan^tif-jj-na'se-e), n. pL [NIj. 
(Lindley, 1HI15), < Plantayo (Planlayin-) + 
-«('<?«?.] Same as Planlaffinme, 

Plantaginea (plau-ta-jin'e-e), n, pi, [NL. 
(Venteniit., 1714), < rlantatjo ( Plan la f fin-) + 
-ffSE,"] The ]ilatitain family, an anomalous oriler 
of garno]ietuloiis plants, little relatc'd to any 
other, churacteri/cd hy the scarioiis corolla 
with alti;rnafc stamens; sepals, petals, and 
stainens each usually four; ami the small en- 
tire two-celled {mkI, usually cinsiimsciHsilc. it 



naataglnets 

InolndMi S Bencm and ovnr 900 Rpeela% niiBrly all of which 
helonir t«» the typical feeitaa Plnniago, the other Kenem, 
Bnugwnria and WhvrtUa, liuing lioth monocle. 
PlantaffO (iilurL'tfi'Ko;, n. [Nli. (Toiirneforf, 
17(M)), ? Ij. pliiiitaln : mi*i vlanUtin'^J] 

A ffoii iiH of K, typo of tho onlor PlantaffinnaL 
djHtiii((uiHii«Ml by tlio peitato hihmJh, twcwielloii 
. ovuryf oimJ rtrouiriRoiHKilo oapHiilo. u iticliidca 
over 9fNi known rn jAatUninur ribwort, and found 

every wliiii-f, froin urctic to tropical rcftJonii, In W4;t or dry 
irronnd, hnl iiiohI coniinon In tcnipomte clIiiiattiR. They 
arc iiiiiiumI or jtcnMJidiil lierlia, nlinoHt itcinleHS, benrlna 
roHcttcH Ilf nprciidiiift Iciivc^ which are charact-erlittlirally 
hrcMul, entire, five- to Huven- nerved, with dllat^Ml-potiolo 
Ihuh}. Till! Htiiiill llowuni are iiinially crowded In a loiitf 
Miiikc, cniHH-fcrtlllxcd by the earlier inatiiiity of the iiIM' 
tllB. Many HpeitliiK are dimorphoua, or Irnrfude perfect 
MceddicnrliiK plaiiU of two klndM, one fonii having Iona 
atHiiieiiH anil liliort atylca, the other the opiMisIte. MohI of 
till! Anicrlcan apuclea are Introduced wnuilflffor which Hce 
htmpi, heii^idnnL and ^mff tnrtad, and, for P. 
4aniMt4atn,ritmNtrtf rih yr<m,jtttMrau\ and eneh*). P. media, 
the hoary plantain, lanih'M-ioiiKue, or flroweoil of JSiiftHnh 
naRtiircis 1 h u peat on account of Ita Hilillnggr(»wlna crops 
by its liroiid flat leavei^ doso-prcHfual to the fmiund ; and 
the uoniiiion P. innjor Is somntlnuii aliiillarly InJiirloiiH In 
America, i*. Conmopun la a iMieiillar plant of the ItrltlMli 
■ea-idltfa, calleil HinT't^d.he-oarih from Ita divided radial- 
inff leavoo, rIimi heHt'tvy, tnwPH-httrn, and harUhonk-jdan- 
fmn. Viy other aimcJca, sue fleawtri, 9, and Upmjhtd metL 
Mee oat under pfaiJaitMi. 

plantain^ (plan'ian), n. [Konnm’ly iiIho pfrin- 
iatif plaintnin : < MK. planlrijnr, plawnivyw, < 
OK. planUtinf F. plantain s= I'r. planiaqv =s (^ut. 
plantatffff s= Hp. Hantpu (alao, uftor F., plan- 
iaina) ss 1% lanchaf/r'fn ss It. jnanlat/tfhtCf < h. 
plantaffa {plantayin-)^ plaiitiiiii, so niiilnd from 
it8 brofid Hproudiii^ loaf; from flii! htiino HoiinM! 
liM planla^ a Kproitdin^ Hiick(>r, ii pliiiit, iiiiil 
planta^ tbi^ nolo of tlio foot: plants, planV^,'\ 

A pliuit of tho pfiMiiiH Planfntjo, onpocinlly P. 
mt^ar, the eoiiiirioii or f^reiiter jihiiiiaiti. TIiIh Ik 
a familiar dooryard weuil, with Inrire apreodlnK leaves cIomc 



Fliin'criiiv: IM.int of IManl.ilii {iUantagyf tunjur). 
a, ilu! llowLT ; b, iliu fruit 

to the irround, and slender spikes ; it Is a native of EnrofK) 
and temiK^rate Asia, hut Is now found nearly everywhere. 
(Hee henqdant and wntf-bread.) The Eiifrllsu iilantaiii (so 
coiled III the DnItiMl Mtatea) Is P. ianendata, tlie ribwort^ 
lih-irrass, or rlpidc-imiaH, of the same nativity as the 
fonner. It has narrow leaves with prominent ribs, and 
slender stalks a foot or two lilffh, with short thick spikes. 
<Heu eorka and Jatdatraiv,) Thu soa-plaiitoln or sifaslde 
plantain, P. mnrUitna, with llnearleavus,occurson muddy 
shon» In both htMiilsphores. The leaf is bound ii|Mm In- 
haiiieti Burfaiws with a southliiK oiruct. See also cut iiinler 
m^thitrttpinu. 

These isior slight sores 
Neeil not aptmiiain. 

Fletrher (atul another). Two Noble Kinsmen, L 2. 
Knot gnisi^ pfanfafn — all the social weeds, 

Man's mute itomimnlons. following where ho leada 

fi. IT. //ofutes, 1*001110, The Island Kuln. 
Indian plawtatw^ any plant of the genus Caeatta. The 
most cnmmoii srwcles is <7. atriplie^otin, a pale-culorod 
plant from H (ofifeut high, 
with palniiiUdy veined an- 
gulate-lohud and •t<Kithod 
glaiicuUN leaves. BattlA* 

■nalca-pUintaln. Hue 
Oondpera, Bobin'l* 
pl^ntaiii^ JCriffenm MU- 
diMiuif, a BpecU's with few 
rather broad heads and 
bluish rays, llowerlng 
early, coniinon in the cast- 
em VnIttHi States. 

plantain*^ ( plan 'tiiu ) , 
n. [FonutTlv ul«o 
ptantan ; < Ol\ plan- 
taint plano-tro(\ s= 8p. 
pldntanot also pld- 
tanOt plaiitaiu, iilauo- 
tree : see pfdnes.l A 

tropical plant, Juuna Vlantuiu {JUnsa /aetHtutata), 
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paradiniarat or its fruit. The idantaln closely ra- 
semhles tho banana, and la In fact often regarded as a va- 
riety of It. It Is distinguished to ilie eye by nutple apota 
on the stum, and by ItH longer fruit. The planCaiu-iniit 
la commonly eaten lUMiked liefore fully mature, while the 
hannna 1b m*iatly eaten fresh when riiie. The pulp is dried 
and pulvcriseit to makt! meal. Thu fresh fruit is compa- 
rable chemically with tho tmtato, the meal with rice. 
Tho plantain, iogetliurwUh the banana, supimea tlie chief 
fond of mlllloiiM ill tlic tropics. 7'hoiigh icaa nutritious 
thsii wheat or ]NdatiiUs, It is pnNiiiceil in vastly larger 
iiiiantitica from the same ari^a, and with far leaa effort 
.Suim-lliiiuH called Admn'»appte, from the fancy that this 
wuH the foi bidden fruit of the tlardeii of Kdon; the spucillc 
mime refers to the same fancy. Sec Mum and banana. 
They would also bring great store of oranges and plan- 
tong, which Is a fruit that growuth upon a tree, and Is 
very like viito a cucuiiihor, hut very pleasant In eating. 

iltUduyt'i Toyaym, 11. IL 129. 
Perries and chestnuts, plantains, on whose checks 
The Klin sits siiiiling. 

FMelter, Faithful Hhepherdcsi^ 1. 1. 

Baatard plantaiii. Hc«! Helienniia, 2.— Kaalia plan- 
tain, wild plantain, Musa tesetUis, Uie Maidladiump 
plant Set! nMuUn and Musa, 
plailtain-cntter (|ilan'tan-kiit^6r), n, fciatrm as 
nlantain-tfalrr, P, L. Melater, 
plailtalll-eater (plan^tan-v^tdr), n. A bird of 
1 lio family M nsaphagidm ; a plan tain-cut tor or 
ioiinn'oii. Soo lotmwmi, 
plantain-lily (plan'tiiti-liKi), u. Boo l^unkia, 
plantain-tree (plan'tan-tro), n. Boo plantain'^. 
plantalt (plHn'tal), a. [Cf. OF. plantalt a plant, 
HotfSuidri; < M Ti.‘ plant: 
Hoo planiK ] Of or boloiifipni; to plants. 

There 's hut lltttu similitude belwUt a ItTroous humid- 
ity i\w\jdantnl gennliiatloiis. 

OtanvUtCf Heep. 8cl. (Latham.) 
Thu Mime iiiiN|ua11ty of temper made him Hiinnlsu that 
the iiioHt digeiiurati! souls did at last aleop In the bodlea 
of trecH, and grew iijt merely liitd plantal life. 

Itr. U, Morti, Immortal, of Boiil, 111. 1. 

plantanf. An obnolete form of plan tain 1 and 
plantain-, 

plant-animal (plant^an^i-mal), n. Olio of tho 
x<iri]diyt<*M or Pfiyt.a;:oa, as a Hca-aiiomono or* 
coral.* 

plantar (idan'tjlr), a, [< L. plantaris, of or bo- 
loiil'ini' to tho" Hole of tho f(»et, < planlnt tlio 
HoJo of the foot: 800 plantK] Of or jiorfainiiiff 
to I ho plan I a, or hoIo of tho foot: uh, a plantar 
nniHolo, loiidon, or iigo- 
iiKMit; tho plantar aa- 
jMM*t of tho foot or log: 
uorndatod with palmar: 

<iftoii ill oompoHition : 
as, taw iniplan tart scutel- 
I i plan tar,- Plantar aroli, 

t he arch formed by the uxter- 
iihI plantar artery. Plan- 
tar arteries, the two tcmii- 
mil brancliuH of the postorior 
(iMnl nrtery in the suluof the 
loot. The external , the larg- 
er. pasM'H outward aiid for- 
wiinl lo the Inwu of the IlfUi 
inelatHi'Hid, whi.'ru it tunisol»- 
li<|iicly liiwnnl to cmiiniiiiii- 
ciit4; at. the Imsu of the first 
iiietutarsnl with the dorsal 
artery, forming the plantar 
iircli. Thu iiitemiil, the 
Hiimllcr, runs along tho Inner 
Hide to the liase of the great 
toe. Plantar ftaola. Hec 
/(intiVk.- P lantar Interos- 
sel. H<H)tntmiisN!fw.— Plan- 
tar ligament, any iigameiit 

of the solo of the fiNit, mpo- 

fl.’illy the long cnlcaneoouimld _ 

de, the plantaris.— Plantar nenres, two branches of the 
IMmluiior tllilal, distributed to many of the small muscltis 
and the Integument of the sole of the fisit, the external 
ioriniiiatlng ui the dcin of the little toe and of the Inner 
side of the fourth, the internal in the contiguous sides of 
the othcni. — PlantUT tnlMTOile, the tulNircle on the first 
metatarsid Ihiu^ot attacliment of the tendon of the pero- 
iieiis loiigiis.— nantar yntiutt oomites of the 

nlaiitur artoriei. 

plantaris (iilan-taMs), n.; pl.pfunfarrs (-rSz). 
fNli., Hc. inunculuftt muBcle: so© plantar,’] A 
Hiniill fusiform musclo with a very long teijdon 
©mliiig variably in or near the tendo AchilliH. 
It arises fruiii the femur near the outer head of the gas- 
tnarnuiiilns. The muscle is sometimes abaent, sometimes 
double. In man it is very small or vcsthdal in ('.^mparlson 
with Its development in some other sniinals. 

plantation (plan-ta'shon), It. [< F. ^utatiOH 
r= I'r. plant a via ss Sp. piantaeion ss Pg. planta- 
fdo = It. piantazionet piantagionct < u. planttt- 
tio{n~)t a planting, <, pltmtarct yp, plantains, 
plant, transplant : see p/iiafl.] If. The act of 
planting seeds or plants. 

In bower and Held he songht, whore any tuft 
Of grove or ganleu-plot mure deasant lay. 

Their iciidaiice, or plantation for delight 

jrmoa, p. L., to. 4ia 
In Aprlil they hegln to jdanl, but their ohlefe planfo- 
fuin lain Hay, and so they continue till the midst of lana. 

Quoted in vapL John SmUk*§ Worlu, L Isa 



plaater 

9. Intiodaction; mUblishumt. 

Those lostnimento which it pl eas ed Ood to use for tho 
pto w tofton of tho faith. 

Dam, Advancement of Learning; i 08. 
The first plantation of Christianity in this island. 

Bikim BasUiko, 

8. A planting with i>eople or settlers ; coloni- 
zation. 

'the first niiblick attempt against Heaven at Babel after 
ilio plantaium of the world agsln. 

iStStUngJlttd, Sermons, I. vlL 
Kllsaheth Ihonght the time had come for the colonisa- 
tion or plantatian of I’lster. 

IT. D, Greyg, Irish Hist tat Eng. Headers, p. 87. 

4. A planted place, (a) A small wood ; a grove ; a 
piece of ground planted with trees nr shrubs for the pur- 
pose of producing tlmlicr or coppice-wood. 

I went to SCO tlie Now Spring Garden at Tsunbeth, a 
pretty contriv'd plantation. Ewdyn, Hiaiy, July ItiOL 
(h) A farm, estate, or tract of land, especially in a trcmical 
nr semi-tniploal country, such as the southern parts <» the 
Unlt^ 8tat(^ South America, the West Indies, Africa, 
India, rityloii, etc., in which cotton, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
coffee, etc., are cultivated, usually by negroes, peons, or 
coolies; as, a sugar- utentegon; also used attnbutlv^: 
as, plantation life ; plantation songs. 

Frmn tho Ruphrates wo ascended tlie hills through 
.plafUations of pistachio nuts. 

Pooocke, Description of the East, II. i. 158. 

Tho house was of the ordinary ptantalion typo— large, 
white, with double plaxns, standing high from tne ground; 
and in Uie yard was a collection of iiegnHmbins and stablua. 

* Tlw Century, XXXV. 19U. 

(ct) An origina] settlomont in a now country; a colony: 
as, Khode island and Providence ptontofwma 

We kciit a day of thanksgiving In all the tifantoMims. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1. 85. 

5. In Maine and New IlampKliii’c, an unorgan- 
ized and iliinly Bottled divinioii of a county. — 

6. An oyHter-bed in which the oyMors have 
l)cen artificially planted ; a cultivated area of 
oyBtiT-bottom; a legal term in the State of Dela- 
ware.— Oonnoil of FtontatlOlUL in Kng. hist., a com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, estahlished In the reign of 
Cliarles II., for supervision of the colonics (or foreign 
pliuitatlons): it was soon iiiiItiNl with the Board of I'rade. 
Ill the eighteenth ountury colonial utfatrs passed to a sep- 
arate administration. 

plantation-mill (pi an-t il' Hhon -mil ) , n. A ny one 
of variously constructed inHlH adiipted for use 
on a plantation or farm for griinlitig oats, lin- 
Hced, etc., moved by hand or otluT power, 
plant-bug (plani'bug), n. One of many differ- 
ent lieteropteroiiH itiHects which Htick the 
3uic;eH of plants. Tliey belong 



1 PlnnMniir. 

( /■ usrSt j/Mjt fuHi ti/fs. I 
( I .inc sliiMvs natiirut nlzc.) 


Plantur Arch. 


1 ligament. — Plantar mna- 


chlofly to the family Copsid/r, ai^ for 
example, the tanifHlicd ploiit-hiig. 
also called Ijyiius vratensis, Cttjmts 
vfdimatus, and Phytororis lineola- 
ris, which doi*H great daniBKe to 
iiiniiy different orchard-trees, small 
friittM, and vegetables In the riiltitfl 
Htattrs. 1.1ie dotted plant-hug, a 
Iitiiitatomld, Muschislifs mrudarius 
arjruiustives, is also a general plant- 
feeder, timugh exctpiloiially car- 
nivorous. Sec Nysius and Phy- 
tveoris. 

plant-cane (plant'kan), n. The original plants 
of the 8ugur-<taue, produce! 1 from gertuH placed 
in the ground ; or canes of the first grovHh, in 
distinction from tho ralomiSy or Hprouts from 
the root-R of canes which have been cut. 
[West ludies.l 

piant-entter (plant'kut'^r), n. l. A bird of 
tho family PhyUHomidtc, — 2. pi. In the early 
history of Virginia, rioters who went about 
destroying tobacco-plants. 

plant-disease (plant'di-zez^), n. Boo disease, 

plant-eating (plant'fi^ting), a. Eating or feed- 
ing upon ]nanU; phytonbagous; Hpocifically, 
ill entom,t Doloiiging to tiio PhyUmhaga, 

plantlEMl ( plan^ted ), p. a, 1, In joinery, wrought 
on a separat e piece of stuff, 
and afterward fixed in its 
place: said of a projecting L 
member: ss, 9, planted mold- 
ing. — 2. Introduce^ or nat- 
uralized; not indigenous. 




Panel nrlth Planted 
MuJdlURS. 


Iliere arc plenty of foxiui, some native, some planted, 
and all wild. TAsGenfwy, XXXIJ. 846. 

planter (plan't^), n, [ss I), planter ss HHG. 
phlansett phleuser, G. pflanser ss Bw. plante- 
rare = Jynn, planter; as plant! + -crl.] i. One 
who plants, sets in the ground or in position, 
introduces, establislieB, or sets up: as, ankinfer 
of maize or of vines ; the first planters of Chria- 
tionity; a ptoff tor of colonies. 

These Pfanteri of the ancient literature in England 
hoped wall of their Hother Tongue. 

ylsefiam, The Scbolemaster, p. 4. 

Your Imdihlp hath been a great yjUuiier of learning. 

Bam, Advancement ofLeaminik Ynt, p. vtt. 


a QnawhoownaftplaiiitetloBiMpeciallyilia 
topical or •emi-troplori eomtty: aa a coffeo- 
plMter; thej)>aa(«r»«fthe Weatladieg. 

The ulafiteri . • « M well m the negroM were tUTee; 

3. A pioce of timber, or tho naked trank of a 
ti^o, one end of which is firmly planted in the 
lied of a river while tho other rises near the 
Hurfaoe of iho water: a dangerous obstruction 
fKitnciimes encountered by vessels navigating 
the rivers of the western United States. BarU 
Ifit, — 4, A tool or machine for planting seeds: 
as, a com- 7 >/rfater, a cotton-seed etc. 

Ilantem are Ofiully aimple hand-toola fur opening the 
groaiid and dropping the aueda in the hill. A planter 
Briit dlatrilmtea ■ooda In rowa ii called a drfif, and one 
that aowa broadoaat a feeder. 

planterdom (plan't^r-dum), fi. [< pluntei' + 
-dow.] Planters collectively. 

plantenUp (plan'tcr-ship), n, [< ptanter -f 
•ship.] business of a planter, or the man- 
agement of a plantation. 

plant-feeder (plant'fe^dCr), n. Any insect 
which feeds upon plants, as a plant-bug, or 
plant-feeding beetle. Bee cuts under PJiyto- 
phaga and pkmt^bug. 

planweedtng (plant 'ffi^ding), a. Feeding upon 
plants; plauT-eating; phytophagous. 

plant-food (plant'fOd), n. Anything which af- 
fords nouriidiment to vegetation or plants ; a 
fertilizer. 

Whilst In the ahape of bonu-dnat it [Inaoloblo phoaphate] 
in sulUolently available an piant-Zood to be of conaiderablo 
valne. : f/re, Diet, IV. 6S& 

planticle (plau'ti-k1), n. [< NL. as if ^plan- 
tivutay dim. of L. ptanla^ a plant: see plani^."] 
A young plant, or a plant in embryo. Darwin. 

Plantigrada (plun-tig'ra-da), n.pl. [NU., uout. 
])1. of piantigradua, plantigrade: sec ptanti~ 
(frade.] A subdivision ‘ of Cnrniroray or Feree 
'fissipediay em- 
bracing thOB<! 

‘ carnivorous an- 
imals, as ibe 
l»ear and rac- 
oon, which walk 
with the heel 11 ]^ 
on tho ground. 

In lUiger^ claaain- 
•cation (1811), the 
Ptaiidgmda were a 
family of his Faleu- 
tnUi, or mammals 
with claws, and con- 
tained camivoroua 
qnadrupfds of several different inodom famllioa, aa. the 
klnkajoii. cnaiti, racoon, ba<lger, wolverine, and bear, yet 
not all of Uio members of the families to which the ani- 
mals named properly belong. [Not now in uae, excepting 
as a convenient collective or deaoriptlvo term.] 

plantigrade (plan'ti-grad), a. and n. [< NL. 
planUgraduSy < U. planta, the sole, + gradi, ao, 
walk.] I. a. Walking on tlie whole sole of too 
fool ; Jjaving the characters of, or pertaining to, 
the Plantigrada: opposed to digiUgrade. Man 
Is perfectly plantigrade, and the same condition ia aeen in 
thi^ quadrupeds, as boars, whose heblB tonob the ground. 

n. f». A plantigrade mammal; a member of 
the Plantigrada. 

planting (plan 'ting), n. [< M£. plantynge; 
verbal n. of planD, v.] 1, ^e art of forming 
plantations of trees; also, the act or art of in- 
serting plantain the 8oil.-^2. A planted place ; 
a grove; a plantation. 

Thai thw might bo called trees of lighteonsness, the 
planiing of the Lord, Uiat he might he fcioriiied. 

Isa. IxL ». 

3. Ill arch.f the laying of the first courses of 
st<»iie ill a foundation. 

plutinff-gronnd (plan 'ting -ground), n. A 
place where^oysters are sown or planted. 
Plantivorons (plan-tiv'^rus), a. [< L. nlanttty 
a plant, + vorare, devour.] Plant-eating, as 
most ca^rpillars. Westwood. 

Plwtleai '(plaut'les), a. [< plants + •less.'] 
Without plants ; dcstituto of vegetation. 
Minhurgh Hev. 

Plantlet (plant'let), II. jr< plants H- -let.] A 
«mall . undeveloped, or rudimentary plant. Also 
Pfantule. 

plant-lpiue (plant'lons), n. A small homop- 
terouB insect which infests plants; specifically, 
an aphid j any member of the Aphididm. The 
the rdated family PsijBdm are distinguished 
Coeeidm are more prmrly 
named kark-lfiM. These three families, with the ASwro- 

(plant 'm&f'kftr), n. A label, 
tablet bearing tbo common and bo- 



P/aft/ttrnutet.— lAtf( nf IV^lar ll«ar. • 
a, femur nr thlifh ; tililit <» l«v ; r, tar- 
sus null uietutiirsuk or runt t S, calx or heel : 
r, |>lunta ur sole : /. digits or toes. 
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tanical name of a tree or garden-planf, intond- 
ed to lie set in tho nound near its roots for its 
identification. Bu^ markers are often made 
of terra-cotta, Parian ware, etc. 
plant-movement (plant'mOv^mout), n. Bee 
maremeni of plants (under m/wciffcwf), rpinastg^ 
and hyjMwasty. 

plantocrat^ (plan-tok'r^si), n. [< L. planta, 
plant, 4- Gr. •Kparia, <* a/oornp, govern.] 1. 
Goveniinent by planters. — 2. Planters collec- 
tively. FeU'ctle Bev. [liare.] 
planl^f-glnttony (plant'^v-glut^n-i), n. Tho 
dwarf coniel, Vornus Canatlensis--\in lierries 
being regarded in tho Scotch Highlantis as 
stimulating to appi^tite. 

plantosseons (plan-tos'iMis), a. Of or |iortain- 
ing to the plarittmsei. 

plantOBBOUS (idnii-tos'e-us), ff.; p\. plantossei 
(-i). [NJj., < li. plantal the sole or tho foot, + 
os ((ws-)f boin^: see osseous.] A plantar inter- 
osseous muscle; an intorosseus of tlie sole of 
the foot : comdatod w’ith dorsosseus undpalmos^ 
seus. Cones and l^hnie, 3887. 
plantsman (planls'iitan). It.; pi. plantsnten 
(-moil). A florist; a iiursoryman. [Colloq^i] 
plantnla (plan'tu-la), a.; pi. plnntnlss (-16). 
(NL., < li. plantay (lie sole of the foot: boo 
plani^.] In vuium.y a membranous appendage 
between the claws of cc*r(.aiti iiisc^cts, corre-. 
spondingto the oiiychiiim or spurious claw of 
other species. Itcommonly forms a oiiahlon-llkeorgan, 
by means of which tho insect is onabled to walk over 
amooth siirfauea. When this cushion forms a sucking- 
^ak It is called tliopu/rffftM. 

plantnlax (plau'tu-Iar), a. [< plantnla + -/ir^.] 
In.rnfew., of or pertaining to the )>lantu1a. 
plantnle (plan'trd), n. [< F. plantule, < KL. 
^plantula, dim. of L.p/attf/f, aplant: plants.] 

In bot,y same nsplantU t; also, the embryo of a 
plant. 

plannla (plan'u-lil), u. ; pi. planulm (-16). L^L., 
dim. of L. planuSf flat : see planed, ] The ordi- 
iiaiy locomotory embryo or the ctelonteraies, 
which is of flattened foiui, moiithless, ciliate, 
and free-swimming. Tliotomi originally applied only 
to anoh embryos of cerbilii hydiDSooiis, but has liecoiiiu 
more comprohensivo. See cut under ItliuiueceUt. 

planulan (plan'u-lnn), n. [< planula + -<t7t.] 
A planula. Eneye.' BHt. 
plaiiular (plan'u-llUOt planula 4 -ar^.] 
Of or nertaiiiing to a pliiuula: as, planular 
cilia; mo planular stage of lui embryo, 
planulifona (plun'u-li-f6rm), a. NL. pla^ 
nuta 4 Vi. forma ^ form.] Ut'sembling a ]>lanu]a 
ill form, or having the morphological valence 
of a planula. IJuxIry^ Aiiat. Invert., p. 1195. 
planiUOid (plan'u-loid), a. [< NL. planula 4 
Or. eldof, form.] Itoserabliug a planula ; x>lanu- 
liform. 

planurla. planuy (plti-nu'ri-ll, plan'u-ii), n. 
\nL., < ’Gr. sUyiTig, ^ urine.! 

The discharge of urine through an abnormal 
passage ; uroplatiia. 

planx^ (plauk'sti), n. [A jipar. an adaptation 
of L. planetusy a lament: see A la- 

ment; an Irish or Welsh meloily for the harp, 
often, but not ]iocesBaTily,bf a mournful ebur- 
actor. 

Dr. Petrlo gives a Planxlu of hla in E-maJor, '* Lady 
Wrixnn,” fh>m a <M)lloctloii piiblishod in Ihililtn in 17811. 

W. K. SuUinan, Intrud. to O'Ciirry’a Ana Irish, p. dclx. 

plap (plap), r. t.; iiret. and pp.plappedy ppr. 
plapping. [Imitative; of. plash, flapy wdp, etc,] 
To plasii ; &11 with a plashing sound. 

Hark, there la BamM Newf^no’a clcMinence atiU 
phng on like water from a cisieni. 

Thackeray, Kowoomea, IxvI. 

plaquge (plak'l^j), n. [< F. pUtgw). a plate, 4 
•age.] A method of producing oaHco-prints: 
same m padding, li. 

plaque (plak), n, [< F. plaque, a plate [of met- 
al), slab, badge, patch, ticket, etc, : see pUiek.] 

1. An omamentiil plate; a brooch; the plate 
of a clasp. 

In front of his tnrban there was a pfoous of diamonds 
and ememlda. W. Ii. JiusceU, Diary lu India, II. 28tiL 

2. A square, oblong, or circular tablet of bronze 
or silver, the largest dimension of which ex- 
tends to throe or four inches, ornamented in n*- 
lief .with some religious, mythological, allegor- 
ical, or decorative suViject. The Pax. from which 
the j^aque originated, is set. In an omamenUl framework ; 
the itenaissniico plaque waa Intended to be hung up or 
inserted in a box <ir a piece <d furniture, or, if circular, 
to be worn as a hat-inedidlltm. Also calb^d jdaquette. 

8. Any tablet or distinctly fiat plate of metal 
or porcelain, whether plain or ornamented ; par- 
ticmarly, an ornamental oircnlar plate intended 
for a wa^-doooration. Bee cut in next column. 


I^Uudi 



riaque in Kriicf uf t.ii.imrlfil I'ltiitriy, l>y Il«*rniinl I'.iliuiy; 
iMli I ciiliiry. 

— 4. The especial deconiliiin of a liigh miik in 
many honorary onlei’s. See star, insiania, order, 
0 (h), — 6. In anat. amt zool., asMiall flat object 
of round figure, ns a blood-disk; a little plate. 
Also p/frf/ar/fc. — 6. A patch. 

WaHe^ cpiUicltonin, lierpois uiid nuu'oiiit fdaijneiu 

Ijrtnni, Nh. aiSh. p. .SS6. 

naqne of blood, same ns hlmHi jdate. - Plaques lannes, 
pHtclies of yellow softoiiiiig In ccrcbrul cortex. - Plaques 
of Peyar. same us l^cyeriim /y/amfs (which see, under 
fdand). • 

plaquet (plak'et), n. [OF. : see placket,] In 
fwmtmil armor, same nnplaccaie. 
plaquette (pla-ket'), «. [F., dim. of plaque, a 
plate: see plaque. Cf. placket.] 1. A small 
plaque or fiat decorative object., as a tile of por- 
celain or a plate of metal, made for application 
to a piece of fiiriiitun* as pari of its oniamon- 
tation: as, a bureau decorated with bronze 
plaquvttes. 

On the otlior Imnd, tho finer of the two medallions . *. . 
hears, In Its pMuido-cliuudciillty. a Mmsldorulibt rciiein- 
blaiiuo to the work of nnoiluu* North Italian worker in 
brmiau, . . . aa will appear fnitii an cxaniliiatloii of aeveral 
yiaqudltea from bia hand. 

The Academy, Dee. 1888, p. 877. 

2. Same us plaque, 5. 

n. If ayoin InalsU thattlio clomonls of the bltNal, to which 
he gavu the name of hcmatoblnata, arc Idoiitlcnl with the 
jilaqucUea, or corimscuUui, diwrribed by Itlasoiero. 

Snidhaunian ftrpurt, 188.% p. 78Bw 

plagh^ (plaN)i), r. [( MF. ^plashvH (not found 
excent as in the noun), < M]>. plassehcn, plasseu 
2 = MIjO. plndcrn ss lat.ft MlKl. platmn, hletschen, 
ii.platseliCHssiDnn.phiske=s:Hvf,ulaska, dabble; 
with orig, formative -sk, from ifie root seen in 
AH. plattan, pltetHan, strike with tlu* hand, &b 
B w. platta, tap, pat : see plal^ , paO . The word 
came to lie regtirded as imitative, and apimam 
later as sjilash.] I. intrans. 1. To d abide in 
water; also, to fall with a dabbling sound; 
ftplash. 

Hears, iipim tnrrct-roof aiiil wall, 

By fila the ptaaMnjr rain-drop fall. 

Skott, Rnkuby, L 1. 

Tlie bucket jdaching In tho cool, awcut well. 

H’hittier, Muiiailnock. 

2. To splash w'utor or mud. 

If Is hoTMt la hoot nl 

Vp to tho flaiikc In mtr»: hlniaelfo all spotted 
And Btaln'il with jdoMhimf. 

Hetfwood, Woman Killeil wJili Klniliioes (Works, ed. Pear- 

fsoii, JK74, II. 108). 

n. irans. 1. To make a Bplashiiig noise in. — 
2. To sprinkle with coloring matter so as to pn)- 
duce an imitation of granil v : ns. to plash a wall, 
plasll^ [ Farly moil. K. pfasshe,plesh; 

< MK. plaschcyplaiselu!, < VtD.ptaseh, D. plasch, 
plas, a pool, puddle; cf. G. platseh, platsch s= 
hnn. pUtsk, Bplasli, sidasbing sound; from the 
verb. Cf. in like sense.] 1. A small col- 

lection of standing water; a puddle; a pool. 

Ite-twyx hptacche and a HimIc, nppotic a flatc lawnde, 
Onrefulko longcnc the! n> ft:l(l(% iitmI fawgli le theme agi^oa 
M»rte Arthnrc (K. H. T. 1. 87». 

Plaache or flasclic, where rcyiio watyr stoiiUythe(orpyt)u 
I*romjd. rare., p. 408. 

Out of tho woiiiiil the rtnl tilood flowed freah, 

Tliat iiiidoriieath his feet sooiie made a purple iMh. 

Sficnitcr, K. Q., 11. vlll. .VL 

* TTic flllmltablo reed. 

Anil many a glancing pfoxA and aallowy Isle. 

Tcnnymm, l.aMtToumaniontb 

2. A Biidden downpour of water; a sudden 
dash or s)}1iiHii: us, ii plash of rain.— '3. A flash; 
a spot (of liglil ). 

Tlw! tall giYivi; of llem1ockl^ with moss on thoir sterns^ 
like fiathec of sunlight. 

iMwtU, Fable tor Orttics (2d ed.X Int^ 

4. A splash or splashing sound. 



IVeod’s eohoen heard the oeaaeleM jrfach,' 
While many a broken band, 

Oiaorder’d, Uinniftli her currenU daah 
To khIii the Mcoiilah land. 
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separaie piurtlole of plasm ; a protoplasmic cor- tics,, as formed by the plasmodiato mcii^m of 
puBcle. the Protosoa. Tint idMaiodle w ji fa iyi.d ty they 

" A aa. flnuilo fiiflion of two or mvokI ftmcBblftmo oodioSf ftoddui* 

The out- wamlertng |if«iiMi»owiwform ttie the aggregaie pltt^odium reanlUng tnm 

SMt Marmlon, Vi. 34. nuclei. ifferet. Set, XXX. IL !«. ^ 

plash*^ (plaRh),t>. [OF. plainer, plaitunf^Ty pU^n- plasmatic (pluH-mat'ik), «. r=s Fei>/fl«iw«jf^. 2. A definite quantity of pjasmodlum, or the 
tiirr^ planh (ef. *plcnse (T) (M L. ptenm)^ a thick- < Or. Tr/jiafmrihwSf iiriilatiiif^, \ ir/^ua, a molded plasmodium of given individual organisms, 
et or woven boiiglis), a secondary f orm, < L. flgMrt^, an image; Hee/»/nm.] 1, Inmo7.,Bame 
p/fcfcrr!, weave: see plaiL pUii^, pleat. Of. hh pltutinic, — 2f. Hiving shape; having the pow- 
ptmeh, a doiililet of pUmh*^,] I, trans. To bend er of .giving form; plasilc. Imp, IJiet, 
down and iiitcrw(;ave the branches pr twigs of: plasmatical (idiis-inari-kal), ci. [< plaamaiic 
as, to ptmh a hedge. + -/i/.J Kunie as plaitmattc. 

Fur Natiin?, Iimtli, io rare a Jewels wmoke, Working in this. l>y licr f Psyche’s) jiaimuUieal spirits or 

Seem'd hm she here ami iliiirv had ptaak’d a tree, anrhel, nil the whole world Into order and shape. 

If jNNHilhlc to hinder (lestlny. J)r, U. More, J’hllos. l^unnis (1047X P* 1*42, notea. 

IF. Bfoiene, ifrlUmnla’s l*a.tor.Is, H. 4. (phiH-ma'shon), n. [< LL. 

/fo(}/-), a fonriiiig, creating, < pUisma^ a molded 
lignn*, nil iiimge; see p/fww.] Formation. 

The fdamnniiun or creation of Adam Is reckoned among 
Uic gciicriitioiia OrOffUm^ Chruii. I. U. 


I'horo Is a etiisila made with pfile-work iMttwoeii two 
cliiieH lit tiieeiiilof a walk, wlilcli, being cover'd l»y jilaith- 
inu tile trees to tliem, is very pretty. 

EeMyn, Dlafy, Oct. 30, 1C83. 

u. intrnns. To bond down a branch. 


Large msifiT*** of gclatJiions consistence charaoteristlo of 
the so-called aniniHl phase of the llyxoiuyoetiui, teohnt- 
cally known as the ^(wwodfaiw. 

S'. JH. Kittit, Infnsorla, p. 42. 

3. The naked multiuueleated mass of proto* 
plasm, exhibiting animboid movement, which 
makes up the entire plant-body of the slime- 
molds (aiyxomyceteH) during the vegetative 
period of their existence. Bee MyxomyeeteSf 
yUme-mald, Fultyo, 2, and naamodl* 

um wiaiarim, a series of forms found in malarial blood, 
iMilioved to bo different stagea in the lgo*hiato» of a 

” 01 these 


Sninc of tile traoB hung over the wall, and my brother plasmatopaiOUS (plas-ltlfi-tcm'a-rilB), <1. [< Gr. 

7 r/flo//rt ( a mol Jed 

‘mir iro: 

gonidiiim 


il\d plaah KmX did cat. ~ ihtnyan, liigrinrs Progn^K, 
plash'^ (plasli), n, [< plnxh% e.J A iiratifh of 

a tree jiaHly cut or lo]>pod, and tlien bent down . ^ ^ 

and bound to other lirnmdieH. Mortinm', iissiieH ns a Hf»h<*rical mass which at once be- 

plaidldt (plash 'el), n, [< plaxh} + C\\ ML. comeH invested with a membrane and puts out 

plaHmium,'] A sniiill pond or iiuddle. a genn-tiibe. Jh ltary, 

plawlling^ (|>laHli'iiig), It, [Verbal ii. of plasmatort, n. |M£.^ = F, pUummUntr^ < LL. 


single oiganism which causes paludlsm. Some 
forms are ammblform. some ci-esceiit-sluipcd, some ro- 
aettoshaped, some clliate; some coiitalu pigmeiit-gran* 
A' •* I'V'" ulea. and some do not. 

jr/o<r//«( .-/«iT//«r-;,iimoiaeunOTre, + pl^nnoaeil (plas'ino-ien), n. [< Qr. r?Mgua,n 

.rii.K roHJ..] Ii. noting gcrmnifttion Vild^Tflguw, + ppodneiug: Me 

•I. W/.I. I. the whole protopIaHin of a gonidiiim Triieprot^plailin; bloplMm. iSe quotation, 

and ffcrm-jHOsma, 


r.] A dabbling in water; a sound of jd tinging 
water. 

pllUdling'** (plusli'ing), ti, [Verbal ii. of ptash'‘<^y 
r.J A inodt* of repairing <ir trimming a hedge, 
. by bending down a part of the slioots, eutting 
them half through near the ground, to render 
them more pliable, and twisting tlieiii iiiiiong 
the upright stems, so as to iimder tint wiiole 
effective as a fence, and at tht^ Htiiiie iimt' pre- 
serve all tiui liranches alive. 
pUMhing-tOOl (piashViiig-tdl), a. A knife iihimI 
ill plashing liedges; a hedgiiig-knile. 
plashoott (plash 'fit), n, [A]ipar. for "p/fr.vAe/, 
(, pluMh"^ + -rf, tlie teriii, aceoin. Uynhoot (young 
twig).l A feiico made of branches of trees in.- 
terwoven. 

WiKMluiwksiirrivc first on the iinrlli const, wiicni ulimmi 
every licdgw Hurvctli f<tr n 
sprl iigli^s to lake them. H. Camtf, 


pins tit ft for, a fornnT, fashioner, entator, < 

■iiiarf, fortu, mold, fashion, < plasma^ a molded 
figure ; see pfostti,^ One who forms or creates ; 
a c retd or. 

Ilaylc! fulgent i‘h«biiB mid fsilur utenudl, 
i'nrUU' jdHKtitatur and gisl omiil|S)tent. 


I’hyslologisto have come to use the word **tirotoplaam'’ 
for one of the cliemlcHl sulistances of which Scnultie's 
protoplasm is a structural mixture- namely, that highest 
rKiint in the chemical elaboration of tlie molecule which 
is attachisl witidn the protoplasm, and up to which some 
of the chemical liodles present are tending, wlillst others 
tti-e degradation products resulting fnmi a downward met- 
amorphosis of iNirtioiiB of it. Tills hitanglble, niistabie, 
Bll TMTvudliigufeiiiontof tlio protuplnsm cmiiiiot at present 
lie identified with any visibly semrate part of the cell-siili- 
stiince. . . . This critical siuMtaiice, sometimes called 
"true protoplasm/* slioii Id assuredly be recogniiH^d liy a 
distinct name **pkutmoifeH. " Ewyc. lirU., XX IV. bl7. 


plash-wheel (piasli'liwcl), n, 
whml, . 

plashy (|»lasli'i), a, [< 


ork l^taySf p. ft14. 

plasmaturef, n, r< LL. plaHma{i-)y a molded 

(Igur.., -«mj 1. onn; sliapo. ptoBmogony (plaB-niog'y-lii), n. [< Ur. 

n molded figure, + -yovia, genoration : see -f/oiiy.] 
The generation or origination of iin 4>i*gani'sm 
. . fi*om plasma, llostnier. 

Hie luiture of jdasma; pertaining to iilaMirm; plasmology (plas-mol'o-ji ), n. [< Gr. w^dry/ia, 
jilUHtiiMirforrnat'ive; blasttMiiic; protoplasmic: a inoldecT figure, + -Pioym, < ?./yrir, speak: see 
us, pfnxtuh substances or procoHses; a pUimic -olf)f///.] Miuuto or microscopic, anatomy, as a 
,, , , , , origin. AXm pltutMotic, branch of biology; histology; the study* of tbe 

!' and plasmlne ( | das'iuin ), II. [< Gr. Mtifia, a molded iiltiinalo coiimscles of living matter, as ii^ganls 

\’8urveyof<>iriiwnll,|i.iM. hgnre, + -iWA] A proteicl precipitated from their 


Tliat Mt stately frame and tdwmutiuni wherein the man 
at first Imd been croiitiMl. tfnjuhart, tr. of Babeliiis, ii. H. 

plasmic (plar/mik), a, [< plaxm + -ic.] Of 


Name as tlosh- 
+ -yl.] 1. Wa- 


tery; abounding with piiddles; full of inuidies; 
wet ; moist. 

They sliud their wab'rs Into the valley btdow, niiikliig it 
pituthy ill sundry pliuMW. Smtdye, 'rravailes, p. ini). 

lie also, hchig laist Adrians whH |a. n. Snfil, (Mil down 
Woods, made way fliroiigh Hills, fnst'nd and fill’d iiii 
uuHOund and ptaahy Fans. MUhnt, Hist. Kiig.. 11. 

Along tlie Htreamliig monntaln-sido. and tliroiigh 
Tlie dripping woods, and o'er tliu jUnehy fields. 

Hryant, Kalii linMini. 


liloiNl-iilasma on the addition of sodium chlorid 
and other salts. It coagulates, foriiiing 
when vedissolvcd in waW. 
plaBmochyme (plas'mo-kim), w. [< Or. 7r>,off- 
fio, a molded figure, + 7(Vfi6^, juice, cliyle: see 
r/i//hicL] The thick fluid albuminous substance 
of a cell. Also platmwchym. Micros, AW., XXX. 
ii. 211. 

plafUnode (plas'mod), n, Hame as plnstuodium, 
plamodia. it* Plural otvla^mmHum, 
plasmodiai (pTas-nid'di-af), a, [< plasMotH-uiH 


Htriieture, doTclopment, and properties, 
chlorid with the aid of tho microscope. 

^ fibrin, plaamolpBls (plas-mol'i-sis), n, [NL., < Gr. 
nhia/m, a molded figure, + ^vmcy a loosing.] In 
hot,, the cHuitmetibn of tho pi'oioplasm in a<t- 
five cells under the action of certain I'eagenta. 
When tho BolutionB employed are more denm* tliaii the . 
fluids within the cell, a conalii amount of water will be 
witlidrawii from the contents of the cell by exosmotic 
action, thereby causing a shrinking whlcli can easily lie 
noted under the microscope^ and, when the density of 
tin; nolutiuii is known, will allow tlie cxiierimenter to as- 
certain witlifii very narrow limits tlic density of the cmhi- 
tents of tho ooll and tlie relative degree of turgidity. 


2. Bpeckled us if plashed or spliislied with col 
oring liquid. 

In his gmsji 

A serpent's ptaahy ncH^k ; Ha barbed tongue 
Biiiieoaed fmni-the gorge, and all its uncurl'd liMigtli 
Dead. KiuHa, llyiH’i'ioii, 11. 

plasm (plaxiri), n, [< LL. plasma, < Gr. s-h’totm, 
a figure formed or molded from eiay or wax, 
an image, counterfeit, an assumed fonii oriimn- 
ner, < irAAamtv, form, mold : see plaHtic,'\ 1. 
A mold or matrix in which anything is east or 
formed tio a particular shape. [Uai'o.] 

The shells served as plwnm or moulds to this sand. 


jiiiiHiiKMliiim. Also plasMOfliCt 

one .mimn iimiiy/^farty inwrtyw. « n^ rty Aasmodiata (l.ll»H.in6.di-&'til), », pi. [NL.: 
^ ,1 , •. 1 1 , ' 1 i’ ' -f/' **!' K'**' I’lasnMxilste OTi^BniBinn: a 

* synoiiyiii of when these an» 

tiH miniials. H, It, Ixmkester, 
plasmodiate (plas-mo'di-at), a, [< plasmorlU 
uHi + -(I /ri .] t^rovided wdth or producing plus- 
nniilia; eoimistiiig of or contained in plasino- 
diiini. 

plasmodiation (plas-mo-di-a'shqn), v, [< plas~ 
wotiiatc. + -iVw.J In hot,, the "disposition of 
]iliiHinodin. Jom\ of Bot, British anti Foreign, 
jhh:i, p. ;i7i, 

plasmodic (plas-mod'ik), a. [< plamwtdi-tim 
+-*>.] Baine as 

WwMtmrd, plasmodiocarp [<NL. 

2. In hiol., plasma. See bioplasm, titmUtplasm, 

prfttoplasm'phisMotm, saraife. mycftt?s, a fonn of fructification wbich is more 

piaiuna (plas'init), w. [Nl-.; see plasm,] 1. h^ssirregiilarin shape. Compare 
A variety of translucent quarts, or silica, of a /?po/*a/ipmw. Cooke, Myxomycetos of Grt*at 
rich grass-green or leok-green color, occurring **'*' / 1 \ 

in largo pieces, associaUfd with common ehal- Plj^O^OCarpOUfl (plas-mfi dl-o-IAr pus), a, 
eedony. Many fine engraved ornaments «»f ph^^iwltocaip + Resomb^g, c^r- 

this stone have been found among the ruins of prodi^ng plrainodioca^s. 

liome. — 2. The liquid imrt of untutered blood,’ rvi 

lymph, or milk, as distinguished fi'om the eor- '5* 

piiseles of the blopd or.lymph, or the oii-g1ol>- ovouiii),KplasnnHimm’^(h,^^t^F,hear^,] 
nies of the milk; also, tho juice expi'essed fi-oiii ^ i«vxom^etou8 fuu^, ^viug name 

fresh muscle; the muscle-plasma.- 3. The to thefaniily 

primitive iiidinr<(reiit nitrogoiii/ed livdrocarbun not qiintemato, and are disposed in son ; 
which forms the basis of all tissues of plants s'*efisiM»n»s m genniiiation. 

and animals; the ** physical basis of life,” in di-^fo rf-fi),fi. pZ. 

its simplest expi’ossioii : now generallv eallod [NL. (/opf), < i /n/waodw>j^f>r#i + -eic.l A ^in- 
protopLm, ilenot Is now u« used in this Nuise J X of J«.vxoin veetems fuugi with the fructifiea- 
than formerly, as it Imd originally the more restricted V®** anq>osiMl in son. 

iiKwnlng glvtm in dot. 2. See protoplasm and ttarch. plftfllliOailllll (plas-ino'di-um), a. ; pi. jHasmoaia 
4.* In pliar,, saiiie as ylyccritc of starch, (-it). [NL., < Gr. 7r?.aepa, a molded figure, + 

plasmasoine (plas'nm-som), ft, [< Or. irAAapa„ ilitof, foim.] 1. Protoplasm of protoxoans in 
a molded figure plasm), + a^ua, body.] A sheets, masses, or comparatively large quauti- 


(-«//-) + -M5.] Ill hot,, exhibiting or character- 
ixed by plasmolysis; employed in plasiuolysis 


molysis. Also spelled plasfttolysc. 

In order to see tho primordial utriclo better, ptasmolyse 
the cell by running in 10 p. c. salt Holiition. 

huadey and Martin, Biemeiitaiy Biology, p. 404. 

plaster (p1as'tY$r), n, [Formerly also plaistcr, 
playstcr; < ME. plaster, also piastre, playsier 
(after OF.), < AB, pZrwter sr D. pUdster ss MLG. 
plaster ss OHQ. phlasiar,plasiar, MHG. p/</ns- 
tcr,pjlaster, plaster, G. pflaster sr 8w. itl&ster = 
Dan. plaster sr OF. piastre, jdatstre, a plaster, 
plaster, F.pWfrc, gypsum, s=^. piastre, a plas- 
ter, s It. dim. piastrello, a plaster (ML. jdas- 
trum, gypsum); with loss of orig. prefix; ME. 
enplastre, < OP. emplastrc, P. emplatre, a plas- 
ter, < L. cmplastrum, a plaster foV a wound, < 
Gr. ^p7r?MOTfjov for ipwAaorov, a nlaster: see cm- 
)Uast€r,\ 1. In phat,, a solid compound in- 
tended for external application, adhesive at 
tho temperature of the human bodv, and re- 
quiring to be softened by iieat before being 
spread. 

My myddeU woniidvs they ben deme A depe ; 

Ther ys no plaMer that porsyth aryght 

PotWeal Poems, etc. (ed. ImmlvallX p. 216. 


Where any private harm doth grow, we are not to reject 
lustructlon as being au unmeet Moiider io apidy unto it 
Booker, Scclea. imity, iv. 12. 

2. A coronosltion of lime, water, and sand, 
with or without hair for binding, well mixed so 
ns to. form a kind of paste, and used for coat- 
ing walls and partitions of houseg. 

A House shou'd be built or with Brick or with Stone ; 
Why, *ti8 PlatsUr and Lath ; and 1 think that's all out. 

Prior, Dowd-HsU, at 34 



ft gym^m orcaleitt» galphste. med. 

wh^xAd ^ih water, for iiiiiihiiig walls, for 
molds, omaments, casts, lating, cement, etc. 
FlMtw uMd M s froaiid for pstotinc la diatinupor ii un- 
haratHl, rad of two Wnda one oorai® * ®nw 

ouidtt?. fiotl^iu^ BMdo Iron white MlabMtor.^^ 
ter. wlUch b lued alio u a grcrnnd for gOdiaff. and tof 
workiog ornamenta In relief. !■ more carefully prepared 
than the fonner. The plaaier naed for taking caaU from 
life or from atatnea b always burned. 

They suppose that tbb lyuer [Bahnan] hathe made It 
’ aelfe aware f nder the gmnde by aamo paaaraM^ Uay«^ 
Ur or aalte earthe. Mw Matiiir, tr. in FlrBt.Booka m 
[Amenoa (ed. ArVerX pw 172. 

AAonlte nlaster, aoonlte-root, alcohol, and ivaln idaaior. 
•-•AdlieBmiilMtsr. Samo aaiertnotoibr.-- Ammoniac 
BUatsr. ammonlao and diluted acetic acid.— Ammoniac 
master nltb marcorj. ammoniac, mercury, ollve-oll, 
subUmed sulphur, dilutw acetic acid, and leao-plaater.— 
Anttmonial PlaatlHr. donble tartrate of antimony and 
potaasluiti anciBurgunuy pitch.*- Amlcaplastir, extract 
S[ arnica-root and rcdii nbater.— Aromatio nlaater. 
game — Aaanttdaplaatar.aaafetrda, lead- 

plaster, galbaiiam. yellow wax, and alcoliol.— Belladon- 
na plasMT, belladonnaproot, alcohol, and roain plaster.— 
— Suue as canMarAfafidkjibr.— Brown 



mtoh faster, Oanada pitohand yellow wax.— Oanthar- 
idaa piaatsr, cantharldea, yellow wax, rcaln, and lard. 
Also oalled eantharidM ceraU, tiitUrinff pUtMar, vuSeoHnif 
tiaater, — OapaiClim plaatan resin pbatcr and oleoreaiu 
of capsicum.— Oarbonate-of-lead pUtater.lead carbo- 
nate, olive-oU, yellow wax, lead-plaator, and Klorentlne 
orris. -OhaiyDaate plaatar. name aa iron plosbr.- 
Conrt plaatar. Aee eotirf^ower.— Blacliylon plas- 
ter. Same as lead-pltuttr. — nbroof plaster. plaaW of 
Paris into which flbroua material of some kind fa worked 
to give it cnhuroiioe: used for mtienia in low relief for 
oeiiiiigs. walls, and the like.— dalbanum plaeter, gnl- 
banum, tiirpontine^ Burgundy pitch, and luad-plaatcr ; or 
gHlhaiium, ammoniac, yellow wai^ and Itnul-plasior.— 
HemlOOk-pitOb planer. Same as Canadn-pUek ptm- 
ter.— lodide-of-lead plaster, lead lodhlu, wlap plaster, 
and resin jibater ; or load iodide, lead'plastcr, hiki resin. 
—Iron piaster oxid of iron, Canada turiiuiitino, Bur- 
gii iidy pitch, andfluad-plaatcr. Also cal 1 cd eluUytifiate plaa- 
ier, etrrnathaning jjfoWffr.— leinglaia plaster, Isinglasa. 
aleohoL glycerin, and tincture of benaoin. Also calloil 
eourt-pUuUr.^hkttl anA platter. See fotkl.— Ledd 
plaster. Hoe taad-jdaater.^ Llthajae plaster. Hamc 
as bod-pfasen^.- Igigan'a plaster, litharge, lead carbu- 
lutc^ Castile aonp, butter, olive-nil, and inuatic.— llahT*! 
plaster. Home as carltotutle qf-lead plaater , — Kemurial 
plaster, mercury, oUve-oll, resin, and lead-plasim*.— 
Miraonloue pUiater. rod oxid oi lead, olivo-oil, cuin- 
pluir, and alum. — Opium plaster. Heu njdum-plaaUtr, 
— Pltch-Plaatn, Burgtindy pitch, fmiikiticcnao, reolii, 
yellow wax, oil of nutmeg, and ollvo-oll.— Pltoll-plaa- 
ter with oantharldes. Burgundy piudi and cerate or 

I ilaster of caiitharidoa ; or caiitliaridos, oil of nutmeg, veP 
ow wax, resin, soap plaater, and ruslii plaster. Also called 
warm idosbr.— Plaster oaat,a reproduction of an oIk 
joi;t made by pouring plaster of I'arb mixed with water 
into a mold which has been made from the object to be 
copied. Many molds are iiooded for a compl Icattnl flgnra 
and the parts stiparatcly cast are nnlUnl, allowing raised 
seams whuro iliey are iiut together.— Plaster Jacket, a 
htoidagu Humiundliig the trunk, niwlc stiff with gypsum, 
ustnl hi twrles of the vertebra. • natter mull, a plaster 
made by coating a thin sheet of gutta-iicroha, liackeil wit.li 
muslin, with tlie substance Uiat Is to be applied to Uic 
skin.— Plaster of Paria (a) Native gypsum : so called 
iNicanse found in large quantities in the Tertiary of the 
raiis basin. Hee ffytmum. (b) Calcined gypsum — that is, 

K um from whitm the water has Im-hiii driven off by 
: used in iNitlding and in making casta of busts and 
statues, etc. When diluted wiUi water into a thin paste, 
plaster of l*aris acts rapidly, and at the Instant of setting 
cxiNinds or Increases in bulk; honeo this material be- 
comes valuable for filling cavitlea, etc., where other earths 

would siirink.— Plaater i ‘ ‘ 

stereotype plates for prini 
mold of the' 
nlaster 
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And 1w lie hatbid In Uiet bloda lupItaaA aa It were, 
And^t^ne pUuUad with penaunee andpoasloiiii m that 

He ahulde stonde and steppe. iHlir»Koiraum(B), xviL Oft. 
8. To cover or overlay with plaater, a« the walla 
of a house, partitiona, etc. 

The east side (of the nmiediict] iaplfMCsCsral with a very 
strong eement, |irol»ahly to prevent any damage from the 
sands that might be drove august it 

Poeuekr, Description of the Lf^st ID !• 

'llie houses [at Rome] are of shine, but /jtosbmf as at 
\ ioiino. Suatact>, Italy, II. 1. 

8. To bedaub or begmear: as, to plaster the 
face witli powder. [Oolloq.J — 4. To All or 
cover over with or aa with plaster; hide ; ^Iobs; 
with up. 

But BOO here the ronueyance of thiwe apiritiiall gentle- 
men 111 pUtyaUrydif/ vp llteir uiisanery sorceries. 

iip. Bale, Englisli Votaries, L 
And suck nut clammy dews from herlis and flowers^ 

To smear tlic clilnlui. and plaatar up the pores. 

Adtiiaoit, tr. of Vliigll ■ tieoigi(Ms Iv. 

5. To ti*OHf. witJi jiluatcr; add ffypRiim to: as, to 
plaster vinos by dilating them with cyiiaum in 
order to prevemt rot or niildew of the berriea ; to 
plaster wines by abiding gypsum in oi*der neu- 

tralize acid or produce o&er fancied beneAts. 
plasterbill (pliVa'UT-bil). n. Tlie surf-scoter 
or surf-duck, (Ktlentia {VvUonetta) perspicillata : 
HO called from a peculiarity of the lull. G, Turn* 
hullf 1888. See cut under suij''-ihtck. [Masaa- 
chusetts.*) 

plaster-doyert (pliia'ter-kld'v^r), n. The aw(M»t 
clover, Metilatna ojfleinalis : so called from it-s 
uae ill ointments. * 

plasterer (plus'tcr-iT), m. [= D. pMstcranr a 
G. pJUutterer^ pjliisterlr : sHplaster, t?., + -rvl.] 
One who plasters walls; also, one wdio inakea 
plaster <»riiamcrifs. 


VImML 

and Bnmgnlart (Aratls iMiras) to a division of the se- 
ries In the Paris iMuiii. Tlie beds thus tismed by W ebster 
were later dfudgnattsl by l*r«|twlch as tlie Woolwich and 
Beading Hcrics. Part of the aeries is vtny fossillfcrous ; 
among tht^ fossils Is a bird as largo as the dhiomla of New 
Zealand. - Plaitle crystal Hoc rrysfaf.- PlastlO fOTOe, 
the. sum tolnl of nguiicicis nnsluttliig growth and onpuii- 
aaikai in living iNMlicu.— Plaatlo gum, gntta-twreha.— 
Plaatic imagination, the prodiionvc or ortntUve imagi- 
uatiuii.— Plastic medium, something iiitermcdiato be- 
tween soul and IsKly, muiuincil to aitoount for their action 
one upon the other.- Plastic nature. Heo natwra.-- 
Plastic operations, PlastlO surgery, operations which 
have for tliclr object, the rt«storiiig of lost parts, as when 
the skin of the checks is uikmI to hmko a new uuae (rhino- 

plasty).- FlasUo solid. Heesufut. 
pla4ltioalt (pliiHMi-kiil), a. [< plastie + -a/.l 
Hanio as plastic, lir, //. More, Philosophicttl 
Writings, Gen., p. xvi. 


plaaticailv (plaa'li-knl-i), m/r. In a plastic 
manner; by molding or inodidiiig. us a plastic 
substance. 

plagtidtjr (idaa-liH'i-ii), n. [=: F. plastUW zs 
Sp. plastwhlatt = l*g. pUist tea fade ; us plastic + 
-Dy.j The iiroiierty of being plnstic. (a) iiic 
property of giving form or shii)H) t4i matter. 

To show further tlnil (IiIh iinitophiHiii iMJsiu^cHtho iu> 
ctMwary proiiortics of u nonniii iirutopliiRni, it will 1 m' neces- 
sary to exanilno . . . what thcMt pntpiTtlcs me. They 
arc two In iniinlmr, the eiiisiclty for life mid jilaitticity. 

II. Urummund, Natural l.uw in llm Spirit imi W oild, p. 2Dii. 
(ft) Capability of Indiig molded, fornmd, or modulwl. 

The raeo must at a certain tinic have ii detinibt amount 
of plaaticUy - that is, a dctiiiilc |Miwcr of iiditpting Itself 
to altcml circuinsinnces liy chmiuing in iieoonlaneo with 
them. H’. K. CtiffitM, l.cctures. 1. UI2. 

Home imturcs arc dlstlngnifilicd \t);UaMieUy or the |n)w- 
ernf Hoqulsltioii, ami thm^forr rt'iifiM? inoix.* closely the 
saying that iiiuii Is a hunille of liuhitH. 

A. Bain, KiiiotloiiM and W'ill, p. 47:t, 

plastid (pliis'tid), V. uiid a, ( < NIj. plastUlUm, 
q- V.] I. o. 1. A iiiiicelliiliir orgiiiiiNtii; u shn- 
pla8t6rlll*(pliw't<.r-iiiK),«. [< ME. jifax/eryi./;, 'MlKn'Kation of Uio (lint oiilcr, aH an 

phtt/sten/ng; vorltul ii. of ofoWer. »:.] 1. Tbo ni'l'viaual i.W) 10 !joan, or ii i-.-ll .-..nMKloroa wMli 

'* '* - * • ..... reference to its devclopiiientiil or evoliil.iojiHry 


would slirink.— Flastor proOOSB, a method of making 
" for printing by the use of plaster. A 

page is made by pouring over it liquid 


the type 
pf Pans; 


tills mold when baked entirely dry, 
is filled with mdted type-metal. WorMttp Baaaipla, 4ih 
w., p. 217.— Poor man's plaatar, a plaster oompoo^ of 
ter, rttsln, and yellow wax. IhmglimrtL—'PoirovM plas- 
ter, a spread plaster having numorous small liolea to pre- 
vent wrinkling and to render It more pliable.— RadO- 
nutehor'a pUstor, red lead, ollve.oll, amber, camphor, 
and alum.— BoiLn pHastwr, resin, lead-plaster, and yel- 
low wax or hard soap. Also called adheaioe pialitar, aliek- 
iny pi^er.— Boap-oorate plastor, curd soap, yeUow 
wax, ollve-oU, oxid of lead, and vinegar.— Soap pliurtor, 
■osp and lead-plaster, with or without resin.— Bp&oe pl^ 
ter, yellow wax. suet, turpentine, oil of nutmeg, ofiba- 
■lum, benaoin, oil of peppermint, and oU of cloves. Also 
called aromoHe plaatar. atomoei^ptester.— gtiddng Jdas- 
tar. Homo as rMfu piaiter.— Btoniaoh-ptagtor. Bamc 
« plafar.-^ Btramonlum plaatar. extract of stra- 


"M, jsiuvonoy piuui, resin, cereuinuu 

glycerin, rad thapsia reiiii.— Voiloatillff 
pkurtw. Same aa saaOharUiaa pteiter.— Vigo plaster, 
{<^:Plaster, yellow waa^ reain, ollbaiiuiu, ammonlgc, bdel- 
iVT'' saffron, mereuiy, turpentine, liquid atorax, 

<l.J*yender.— Warm (or waxmliig) plaster. 

plftBter (pl&a'tAr)^ e, f. [Formerly also pZaisfer, 
< ME. plastrsn, playsteren, playstren 
* P^teren sMLG. pUCsteren = Q.pflastem 
— 5w. plAstra As Dam piastre; from tfio noun : 
we pjjwter, H. C£. emplaster, e.] 1, To apply 
a medii^ive plaster to;, cover with a plaster; 
. toptoatorawound. 


act or opomHciii of overln ying with plust-or. 

2. Tho plaster- work of a (miUiiiig; u covering 
of plaster.— 3. The tnmltnojit of wines by I lie 
aduitioii of gyjisiiui or idaster of T'uris. Hee 
plasUr, V,, 5. 

plagtezillg-lliacllilie (plas'Uu^-itig-ina- shen^), 
It. A mucliiiio desi^ied for use in spreading 
plaster in forming intorior walls and ceilings. 
Attempts to cuiistruol. ii practical inachlnc of this kind, 
adanttm to gciicral use, Inive imi vet sncccodud. and the 
Hiicleiit incthod of plastering with hand-trowels Is still 
universal. 

plaster-mill (plds'lcr-iuil),. a. 1. A machine 
consisting of a roller or a set of rollers for 
grinding lime or gypHiiiu to jiowder. — 8. A 
mortur-tnill. 

plaster-Stblie (pl&s'ter-stdn), n. Gypsum, or a 
species of gypsum. 

piaster ([ilAs'tl’T-i ), o. [< piaster + .] Ko- 

setnbling plastor; con tubiiiig plaster. 

Ht. rctor's disapiMilnts niv ; tho steiio of which it Is made 
is a piNir jdaalery inabiriiil; and indoiMl Ibinie In general 
might he called a ruhhisliy place. A. U. Clouyh. 

plastic (plas'tik), a. [= F. plaslUfiw s Sp. 
pldsHcf} s= Pg. It. plastim(cf. J). {}. plastisch 
as Sw. IhiD, jnastisk)f < L. pUtslUrus, < Gr. Tr^oo- 
of or belonging to molding or modeling, 
< TrXoordf, verbal aclj. of •e'/.aaoriv, mold or form 
in clay f wax, etc. Cf.pUisUfr.'] 1. (.7apab1e of 
molding or of giving form or fashion to a mass 
of matter; having jiower to mold. 

Benign Creator, lot thy ptaMa Hand 
Dispose its own Effect. Prior, Solomon, 111. 
PUuHe Nsturo wurkiiig to this end. 

Pope, Bsssy on Man, 111. 0. 

Tho One Spirit’s plaMe stress 
Sweeps through tho dull dense world. 

Shelley, Adonaia, xlill. 

8. Capable of being moileled or molded into 
various forms, as plaster, clay, oto.; hencis 
capable of change or modiAcation ; capable of 
receiving a new hmi or direction : as, the mind 
\eplasUo in youtli. 

Rtuff at hand, plaaUe as thw could wish. 

Wordsworth French BevoluUon. 

8. Pertaining to or connected with modeling 
or molding; produced by or characteristic of 
modeling or molding: as, the plastic art (that is, 
sculpture in the widest sense, as distinguished 
from painting and tlio graphic arts). 

Pictorial rather than plaalie in styles boUi in action and 
in the tnatmentof draperies. 

C. C. Parkina, Itelira Hcnlptare,ii. 1112. 

4. In hiol.f speciAcally, plasroic.—piafftlo bron- 
chitis, pseuduinenibraniras bronchitis.— PlastlO Olay, 


lintioitiabty. Tho wunl iiaHnoosurtsoiilogiciil slgniti- 
caUnn. Hiu;t:kol nsod it for any cleinuntiiry organiMin, as 
a cell or cytiMtu. 

If we reduce organixud hciiigs to (licir iiltliiiate organ- 
IsiUB — cells or jdaittids. 

Jktsmn, Origin of tho World, p. A77. 

8. In hot.f ono of Mn* variouKly kJiujumI pnitcJd 
biMlicH, such as chloro)ihyl-gniiiiilcH, Icucoplas- 
tids, chromoplaKtids, etc., which may bo clearly 
diAiumitiati^d in tlio nrotopliisin of active cells. 
They have suhstant.lnlly llio siiniu chfiniciil iitid, with tho 
exception of color, the hhiiio physIcHl [iroiiui'tleB as protiv 
plMHiii. They are regunied as iNihig the centers of clieiiil' 
cral activity in ctrlla, 

U. a. J laving ibo cliiimcUn’ or (piality of a 
plastid; plastic orpliisniic. 

piagtidilUll (pbiH-tiir i-iiiii), ff.; p1.phM'f»d/a(-!i). 

[NIj., < (jli*. TT/aart^’, vi^rbal adj. of n/namir, 
mold, fonn (sco plastic), + dim, -M/w.] Batiic 
us plastid, 

Plaatidozoa (plas'ti-4lo-/.b'|i), n. pi. [NIj., < 
ptasHdiinm) + Gr. Cv'U', aniTiial.J Hiiiiic as 
M*rotnsaa. 

plastidular (plaN-tiirn-ljii'), a. r< plasUdtdc + 
-/ifH.] Of or pcrtaiiiiiig’to plastiiliilcs. 

plaBUdule (plas'ti-dul), u. [< plastid + -tdr.] 
A molecule of jirotoplasm; clicniically, lln^ 
smallest miiHH of protoplasm whieh cnii exist as 
such, or tlio very coinjilux and highly unstable 
molcculo of tbo cliomical substam.'c protein, 
when iiivifsted with vital activities, 
plastilina (jilns-ti-li'nU). ft. [< plast(ic) .+ 
-fZ + -iw«.] A inrslcliiig-ifluy so compounded as 
to remain moist for a considerable time, and 
thus dispi^TiHo with fn)quentw'etiiiig during tho 
progress of 1 he work. 

piAi&l (plaK'tiii), n. [< Gr. nhttmUj, verbal adj. 
of ir?Maani\ form, mold, + -iw2.] In bud., an 
oleiucnt ill the chemical composition of the 
cell-nucleus: according to Swurtz, who calls it 
also cytoptastifif a viscous extensible mass which 
resists ]»e]>8in- and trypsin-tligeHtioii. 

C’arnny . . . IwlfevcH that the Hfiigle, greatly colled chro- 
matin thread jircHcnt In the nucleiis In Artliropoda has a 
**jDlaj|f»ji eiivclnjH-,” consisting of nuclein Niibstaiices. . . . 
JtvsideH the *'iinclein” diHcovcrwl t»y MIcsclier, which 
forma an esHCiitial part of the inasH of the iiucleni, Rotiikc 
and Kudirariilil have found *^plaatiu" and Kossel '* hlatou " 
Olid "adeiiln." 

Quart. Jour, itierm. Sei., XXX. II. ICO, 100. 

plagtOgraphy (plas-tog'rurA), n. [< Gr. TT^fifT- 
rltQ, verVmT atlj. 


_ of ir/namtv, fonn, mold, + 
ifsa, < yftn<pi,v, 'wr\U*.'] Imitation of haiidw'rit- 
ing; forgery. 

plastra. a* Plural of plastrum, 
plastrai (Jilas'tnil), a. [< plastr-an + -/d.] In 
herjad.f of or jjertaining to the plastron; ontcr- 

ftiitieally developed. The Plastic clay seriea was so iiatned Dito the formation of the under shell : as, 

by T. Webster, in imitation of Uie name given by t.'uvler pla-stral bones ; plastrai scutes or sutures. 


Olay suitable for making pottery or bricks; s|>ooincBl]y, a 
diflslon at the Eocene in England, eapeclally in the Lon- 
don barin rad on the Isle of wight, where it is character- 



plMtron 

plaitron (pluH'tron); n, 


It. 


piastroM!), H brniiHiplate, < OF. pUuire, a plas- 
ter : Hoo planter, ] 1 . A breastplato ; ‘a ^rmeiit 
nr part or u ^arinoi] t covering trie.broaHt, Hpecin- 
onlly— (a) l*hu enrly bnnstpliitu wiirn under the heaberk 
or brrdflrne : oiir nf thu vsmuflt uieoce of plAt«.armor in* 
trofliinfjfl In tbii KtmifMNiti inldillti aitefi. C, BnuitU, Amin 
and Ariiiour In KhkIuik]. (6) A wadded ahleld uf leathtir 
wbieli niaHtera haiiK before the ilRht breaat when alvltiff 
leaMUiH ill feiieliiff. ( 0 ) A detAcbablo |iart of a woiiiaii^ 
dreiM, inndc of wmir iif>ft inateiial, and anapeiided in lociae 
folda from the throat to the waint and caught In the lielt : 
M, a piadran of lace, crape, or aflk. (rf) An omamenlal 
and often jewelcii diNumtUvu plaifiie worn on the breaat 
by Hindu women. (•) A uian’a Hlilrt-lMiaom» eaiNwlHlIy 
emu of tliu form foiihioiiable for eveiilng-drean 1H7r>~Wt 
without plaito, pronentlng a uiiooth ourface of lawn. 

2, In herpeUi {a) The vnutnil part of the Khffll 
of a cheloniaii or testudinate ; the Jowor Rhell, 
or under uhle of the ahell, of a 
turtle or tortoine: more or Ioks 
opi)OMod tQ carnjtaee, iiie piao. 

Iron Is wholly an eniakoletalorint^i- 
ineiitary stmotiire, In which 110 lionca 
iNslongfiig to the endoskuluion nr 
skolutiin pniperaro found. It con- 
aiats of a iiuinlier, typlually nlnei of 
noparate demial )>onc% ileveloj^l In 
membrane^ and covered with iioniy 
opidormliiLortortolae-ahell. Thpnino 
typical piecoa are one median and 
four pain lateral, called mbeihMfrrm, 
ipfpMalron, hnoBtadmn, hnpiiplatt» 
fnm, and tetphijiMiilrtin, Vomierlv, 
when these were siimNHMHl tocNnitafn 
or re|>reaent steriiHi elumuntii, they 
wenirospeolivelyiiaiiiudert/rANtornum, 
tptdemum, htnideruutn, knpoder- 
HHm.andatfpAfaterrAfitn. Thenhuitruii 
la uaually immovable, like the cara- 
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l*laittmn of Tortoi>i« 
{l-mys], vf.iitriil hiii- 
facu iitulslilv ),iiliowiiii' 
twelve Imrny eiiiik-i- 
mil I Mitileft iiitliid ic-.^ t VI t 
l»y tliv dark lines, une 
of wIilrhtrHVRmese.K-li 
xl|iliistvriiul (j/i .tiid 
v.ii'li liyiMistcriiiil (A/) 
Imiiy MMiite; rV, liilvr- 
rliiVK'iilitr acute, or eii 
topUatroii; <.clavic:ii 
lar wnite (rluvlcul.tii- 
iiiii) : My, hyostcniiil 

KLUtC. 


• pace^ but may tie varloiiHly lihigud, 

III aome easea wt aa to sliiit iliu niiiiiial 
III oomplettily. Heu alwi cuts under 
eorapow, iKewnmpandyUa, and Cke- 
tmda, (A) One of th« si ini lar 
oxoskeletal plates developed upon the iindiM* 
side of the body of certain Amphibia^ iih tlio 
LabaHaih(HitmUt,’-^2, In innnmaL^ the ventral 
Bhield or (Milrass of the fflypt^xUmH or fosHil 
armadillos. — 4. In anaf., ttie stormiin with tin* 
costal cartihipes attaidioil, iih removed in aii- 
topsioB.-- 6. Ill ornith.^ u colored urea on the 
breast or belly of a bird, Hko or likened to ii 
shield. CoMen, 

plastron-de-fer (plas^ti’^n-dA-for'), u, Rame as 
pUMlrou, 1 (u). 

plastmin (plas'tmm), n.; pi. plastra (-trji). 
[NIj., an acH*.om. form of pUtsfmn; cf. Mb. jfl’an- 
trmu pliistor (|tyi>suni): moplmier^ plastron,'] 
Bamo as plastrtm, 

plat^ (plftt), 0 . t,\ prot. aniXpp, platlefh ppr. pint- 
fmp. [< MK. plattm, pletien^ < AH. plspltnUf 
stnko with the hand, sliip, ss MD.pfcftoii, strike, 
bruise, crush, rub (freq. ploUeren)^ s= Hw. dial. 
pUittat var, pjaila, tap. pat. Cf. poM, proh. a 
reduoed form of p/ufl.j To stnke with tin* 
hand; strike. 

Hla heved of he pfefto. liavtUtk, 1. aiRKL 

I'omol Proiid-herte platte hire to groundu, 

And lay longe ar heo luktslc. 

Pirn Pirntman (A\ v. 4ft. 

Plata (plat), ». [Earlv mod. ’E.plattv; h viir. 
of pfofl, < ME. p/of, < AH. p/of, a plot of mmnd : 
see p/ofi . The form p/rif may be merely dial. , 
but iH prob. due in part to p/ofi>.] 1. A plot dr 
patch of land hud oiT for or devoted to soim' 
particular purpose: ns, a garden-p/of; u plat 
of ground. 

Mow therefore take and coat him Into the jdat of gniiind, 
according to the word of the I.iord. S Kl. U. 2(1. 

2. A flat iTipresontation of such plots or patchcH ; 
a map or plan. 

To take by view of eye the pUUt* of any thinge. 

Books qf PreoetUnes (R. E. T. S., extra aer.), 1. ft. 

There was no other imstfme nor exorcise* among tliu 
youtli hut to draw ptattss of Blcllc^ and describe the sit- 
uation of Ubya and C^orthage. 

North, tr. of Flutaroh, p. 220 B. (Narea.) 

IVe followed the ahiMU*e or land, which Iteth Northnorth- 
west, ... as It doth appeore by the ptaL 

UaHutfVa Kuyum I- 

St. A plan or design; scheme; plot 

So shall our plat In this one point be larger and much 
surmount that whluh stanihurst first tooke In hand. 

I^UenhatH, Arte of £ng. roesie, p. 90. 

Here might Im mode a rare scene of folly. If the plat 
could btMU* It. klardon, Aiiioiiio and Melfldo, I., in. 2. 

To be workmanly wnmght, made, and sett up after the 
lN»t hsudlyng and forme of gootl workmanship, aeeord- 
ing to n plat thereof made and signed witli tlie hands of 
the lonls executors. 

Walpole, Amtedotea of ralnting, I., App, liiduiitdrufi, L 

plat'^ (plat). V, t , ; prei . and pp. platted, ppr. 
plattiitg, [<p/<i/2, II. Ct,ploO,v,] Tomakt^a 
ground-plaii of; map or plot; lay down on pa- 
per: as, to plat a tract of land ; to plat a town. 
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The anthor acknowledges hts Indebtedness to • . • 
WbartoiTs •* Hydrographic Surveying, •' whence he tekee 
the method otptatHng angles by means ®J®l>ords, 

JtVe 78a 

The work I Emblematic Mounds -J Is fllnstrated hy two 
hiindn^ shd seventy woodeiits, many of them foil pages. 
Tbuy represent the efilgloa both ningfy and In gruiipi^ just 
IIH ificy wore when tiicuaurerl and puuted, 

Anur, AntiguaHan, XII., odv. 

The town was platted In 1972, and named In honor of 
1'rince Ottu von Hisiiiiirck. Uarper's Mag., LXXVlll. 800, 

(plat ), and n. [< ME. platf plait^ platte 
= D. plat = MLC. plat, LG. plait s G. ptati s 
Sw. plait s= Dan. plat, flat, Jovol, low; < OF. 
(iiiid F.) plat = Pr. plat = 8p. Pg. plaio xs It. 
/rtu/fo, flat, h»v«*l (ML. ^platus, *plattus, only as 
a noun, afb^r Rom.: see plate) Gr. trAarf^, 
flat., wide, hrowl, ss Lilh. platus, Igoad, ss Bkt. 
prilhii, wide, broiid, < y jtraiKf spread out, 
broadrui ; Yirob. ult. connected witn E. Jtawn 
{OlUM.Jlnth, etc.), a flat cake (see^atrn), but 
not with E. flat ^(hoo flaft),. From the. same 
ull . source arep/uto, pate^^plaoejplaza^piiisza, 
pluiee, planei'f plateau^ p/anna, jflaUtuae, plat- 
etc.. ; sec osp. p/«f(J.j L o. If. Flat; level; 
plain. 

Ill anolhor Yle t»an folk that ban the face ell plait, alle 
iilryii, with oiitun Nose and wlUiouton Montbe; bhtthei 
iiiiii 2 Miiiiilu ]iolt:s olio rounde, instede of hire I^en ; and 
liii-u MoiiMic is jdttU alao, with outen Uppea. 

MandevSIU, Travels, p. 204. 
He lyoUi downe hts one earo all plot 
I'ntu the grounded and halt it fastu. 

Oower, Conf. Amant., I. 

2. Speciflcally, in laee-makiufff flat and of uni- 
form texture: said of the sprigs or flowers { 
licii(!e, in ^noral, noting the sprigs of bobbin- 
luce, which are flat, as compartul with those of 
lu'odle-point hu^e, wliieli may have I'elicf.— 
Point mkt Heepointt. 

n. n. If. A beam orplank laid horizontally ; 
a liorizoutal timber. Jialliwell. 

TIihiiu whs Ihopryiicojpnrvayedaand tiielreplacesnomunc^ 
Pygbio iiavyllyoiiB of jgl^andfja ^ t^n ^ 

2f . A large flat stone used as the landing-place 
of a stair.— 3t. Tlie flat side of a sword. 

And what man that is wounded with the stmok 
Hliul nuver bu bool ill that yow list, of grace, 

To stmku him wltli thopfalfs In tbllko place 
Thcr be Is hurt. C/katuwr, Hqnlre'a Tale, 1. Ifi4. 

4t. Tlie sole of the foot. Compare planl*^, 
IVitbnlnf Diet. (1608), p. 2^. (Nnres.) — 6. In 
vUnhipf an enlargement of a level where it con- 
nects with a shah used for raising ore, its ob- 
j(u*t luMiig to facilitate that operation, espe- 
cially in mines where the ore is raised in kili- 
bles. 

plat^ (plat), Ofiv, \WR.plat, platte; <pla0, a.] 

1. Flatly; plainly; bluntly. * 

Tims warned she him ful plot and ful plcyn. 

Chmuer, lionkY Tale, 1. 707. 
’ Wliaiiiie wo wore In the hyghe see, almiit .xxx. inyle In 
ouru wayo from Modoiia, the wjmde roll ptefCe ayensto vs. 

Sir H, Qr^ftfarde, Pylgrymagv^ p. 09. 

2. Rinoothly; evenly. 

plat^ (plat), V, i. [ 5 = D. pletten ss G, pldtten, 
lay flat, flatten; from the udj.: seop/a*l^, a.j 
To lay down flat or evenly; spread. 

Tb* jdatMh his hatter upon hla breed wi his thombe as 
It were R lytcll clayu. Pabgrave. {HMiwill.) 

plat^ (plat), V , ; prot. and pp,nlatted, ppr. pint- 
ti Ilf I, [< M E. pl(tltenr; a var. of plait : see plait,] 
I. irnns. To interweave; make or shape by in- 
b.Twcaviiig; wattle; plait. Beep/at/. 

When they had platted a crown of thorns, they pnt it 
uisni his head. Mat xxvIL 29i 


X'lAtaiilfttdii 

having trangversely laminate molara and the 
fur mixed with flattened spines, p. UuMamt Is 
a small ipeolos like a domiouse. with a densely hidiytafl. 
Inhabiting monntalnouB parta of westom India. 

I^taddm (pl^tas'i-dd), n. pi. [NL., < Platax 
(JPlatae-) + -idse.] A faidHy of acantbopte: 7 - 
^an Ashes, typifled by the genus Platax; the 
sea-bats. They have a high compressed body, imbri- 
cated scales, a long nigh dorsal with the spines few and 
crowded In front, a long high anal, well-developed van- 
trala setifonn teeth in the Jawa and an edeiitulons palate. 
Abont 7 siieeias are known as inhabitanU of the Indian 
and weatoni Pacific oceans. 

PUtalaa (pli^tft'lp-^), n. [NL., < L. platalea 
(alsop/atea), the spoonbill, appar. < Gr, 
flat: see pla^,] The tjrpicm genus of Plata- 
leideef formerly conterminous with the family, 



SpooiiHII (/Vn//i/ra 

now restricted to the Old World spoonbills, 
such as P. leueoTodia, in which the intrathOf- 
racic parts of the trachea are peculiarly con- 
volutod. Also Plaiea, 

Plataleidm (plat^-le'i-dfi), n.pL [NL., < Pla- 
talea + -ufff.j A family of large grallaiorial 
birds of the order Herodiones and suborder 
IbideSf typified by the genus Platalea^ having 
the long flat bill (filated at the end like a spoon ; 
the spoonbills, or spoon-billed ibises. There are 
ft or 0 specleiL of varfons parts of the world, ohlefiy in 
tropiosl Istltudes. They were formerly olsssra with the 
storing bnt are more closely related to the ibises. See cuts 
niider Ateto and JPlaUdea. 

plataleiform (pla-td'l^-i-fArm), a. [< L. pla- 
ialea^ a spooubiTi, + forma, form.j Like a 
Btioonbill in form ; plataleine in structure and 
affinity. 


I'lKMi her head a plalled hive of straw, 

Which fortified her visage from the aun. 

Shak., Lover’s Complaint, 1. 8. 

Home plat, like ^Iral Sheila, their hraded Hair. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid'a Art of Love, IIL 

II. inirnm. To embrace. [Rare.] 

And they twa met, and thej twa pkO, 

And fun they wad be near ; 

And a* the warld might ken right wed, 

Tliiw were twa lovers dear. 

The Doagloe Tragedy (Child's Ballads, n. 119). 

plat^ (plst), «. [< p/uf4, r.] 1. A plaited or 
liriiidcd thing; something produced by plaiting 
or intcrw(;aviiig: os, straw plat tor bats; a 
pint of hair.— 2. Naut, a bnnd of foxes. See 
4, Dana. 

rlatacantbomyinm (plat-a-kan'tho-ini-i'n$), 
n . pi. [NL. , < rlatacan thomys + -inte.] A sub- 
family of Jduridte, nqiresented by the genus 
Vlatacanthawys, * 

PlatacanihomyB (plat-a-kanUb^-mls), Ii. 
[NL. (E. Blyth, 1859), prop. •Platyaean^mye, 
K Gr. vrhtTitg, flat, + a spine. + uvg, 

mouse.] The only genus of P/atocaamosiyfiii^ 


plataleine (plMft'h7v.in), a. [< h. platalea ,' a 

spoonbill, + Pertaining to the iqwon- 

bills ; belonging to the Phitaleidse, • 
platan, ft- 2ooplatane. 

Platanacem(plat-a-nfi'sv-e), n. p/. [NL.lCUnd- 
loy, 18«36), < Platdnus + -acea!] An order of 
apetalous trees of the series Vnimsxualee, cou- 
sisGng of the genus Plntanae, and character- 
ized by having monoocious flowers in denijB glo- 
bose heads, without calyx, and with but few or 
minute bracts, by the ovary with one cell and 
one ovule, and the fruit a ball of numerous long 
aohenes, each narrowed into a slender base 
surrounded with long hairs. Bee out under 
plane-tree. 

platane. platan (plat'An, plat'an), a. [aa D. 
plaiaan &s (J. platane er Bw. Dan, platan, < F. 
platane xr Bp. pldtano ss Pg. It. platano, < L. pla- 
tannsjf Gr. ir^ravoc, a plane-tree : see plantfl 
and Plaianus, and cf. ptaniain^.] The plane- 
tree. 

I espied thecL fair Indeed and tall. 

Under a ptefiiiM. Milton, P. L., fv. 478. 

• Often, where clear-etonim'd piatane guard 
The outlet, did I turn away. 

- Tennyvan, Anblan Nigfata. 

PlatanllU (plat^nla'l®), *. ^[NL., < L. pla- 
tdnieta, < Gr. Tr^ravion^, a flsh of the Ganges, 
appar. this dolphin.] The typical j^us of 
the family PlatoniatidM, coutaining the Gan- 



Gsngatk Dolphin {Pletmmatm gumgrtVreo, 

getic dolphin, P, ganaetiea, Tbii la an entirely flu- 
vlatUe kpemee, having about 120 teeth, 50 vertehrs, ex- 
tremely narrow jawa no polvio bono^ mdlmentoiy eysa 
and obedete doreal fin. it attains a length of about 8 
feet and feeds on iroall Aihea and ornstaoeana. 

Tna Lafiliriddsa (plat-a-^s'ti-dS), n.pl. [NL., < 
Platanieta *f 4dj0.]‘ A family of delphinoid 
odontooete eotaoeans, ftumed to oontaiu the 
genera Platanieta, Inkt, and Pdatejporia- Xlisy 


sMittflitltoor ofwvmwatofftlitT- 

S • MDidl or ob«d«to doradln, broad tnin 

^ ^ A. ■ ll ■ .dhJ* * ^ 


Mid Ion# alender Jaws with Tory numaruui 



nial 
of the 

fmifltiff**** 

Plateaus (plat'a-nns), n. n^. (Toumefort, 
1700), < L. ‘j^tanug, < Gr. irmravoQ, the piano- 
tree: see ptotoae, •ntoneS.] • a genus of trees 
coustita^ng the order Platanaeem, and consist- 
iug of 0 species, by some authors reduced to 
3, natives of tem|i^rate or subtropical parts of 
the northern hemisphere, 2, or perhaps coii- 
Oned to America, and 2 to the Old worm; the 
plane-trees. Thcw «ro large treea with the light-brown 
baih often aoalliw off in broad, tbiii, and roandiih flakes, 
eipoaliig a whitish inner layer, and giving the trunk a 
ualied or spotted appearanee wholly unlike that, of any 
other tree. They alternate broadly deltoid leaver 
palmatoly nerved and lobed, the dilated leafatalk oovor- 
Ing the leaf -bud of the year following. See butionbali, tyea- 
man, and tihimf4n§, and cut under yilane-frw. 

Ptetaz (pl&'tfdcsj, n, [NL. (Cuvier, 1829), < 
(lr.wXdra^,afiRh 
like aperch, also 
called KopOKivoc; 

S rob. < irXaW^, 
at: seep/afS.] 

The typical ge- 
nus of Plataoi- 
ffs?, remarkable 
for the height 
or depth of the 
body. 

platDsadCplat'- 

baud), «. [< P. 
nUitebandeyplaU 
bund, lintel, bor- 
der, OP. platte- 
Itnnde, a Hat 

+ hanaCf band: see btind^,'] 1. A border of 
flowers in a garden, or along a wall or the side 
of a parterre. — 2. In areh.: {a) Any Hat rocian- 
milar molding the projection of which is much 
less than its width; a fascia, (b) A lintel formed 
with vousBoirs in the manner of an arch, but 
with the intradoB horisontal— a Common und 
vicioiiM modem construction, but employed 
even in some Komau and medieval work in 
places whore a true arch was not convenient, 
and when monoliths of sufficient size were not 
available. See out of orc/i, under arehK (c) 
The fillets between the flutes of an Ionic or a 
Corinthian column. 

pl&t-blindt (plat'blind), a. Kntirely blind. //<d- 
tiwclL 

plate (plfit), n. [< ME. plate, a plafe, < OF. 
pbUVf platte, plaite, plete, phtic, otc.i f., a plate 
of metal, p1at^armor,in^t, silver, alsojfd^if,in., 
a plate, platter, a flat surface, a low lake, a flat- 
boat, etc., plate, bullion, silver^Iate, silver, P. 
platf m., a dish, plate, scale (of a balance), lid 
(of a book), sheet (of glass), flat (of ihb hand), 
blade (of an oar), etc.; rs Sp.pfafa, f., plate, 
silver, wrought metal, money, plato, m., a 
dish, plate, s Pg.prato. f., plate, silver, prato, 
ni., a dish, plate, s It, jHatta, f., a flatboat, 
ftiatto, m.. a dish, plato (ML. plata, f., tf dish, 
plate, plaium, u., a dish, plate, plattum, a flat 
surface, pfatiMT, m., a dish, plate, also platta, f., 
the clerical tonsure); of. AH^platunff, a plate 
of metal (see plate, v.) ; OFrios.pkif ft?, a shaven 
pate, ss D. plat, flat side, flat lorm, as MLG. 
plate, a sheet of metal, ss Icel.pftfto, a plate, 
mounted metal, ss 8w. plAt aa ihiu. plado, a 

sheet of metal ; 
MHG. plate, G. 
pftifto,aplate,a 
shaven or bald 
pate; from the 
adj., P. plat, 
etc., flat: see 
plafl. Cf.paft?!, 
the same word, 
with loss of me- 
dial h The uses 
of plate in part 
overlap those 
of the related 
nounpftifS.] 11 
A sheet of met- 
al of uniform 
thickness and 
even surface ; 
as, a plate of 
gold; a steel 
plate. 
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ineoai of niiula dUier of bnmaorlatton. 

CoigiiC, Cmdttlaa, L SB. 
2. A flat piece of metal used to strengthen arms ; 
hence, armor made of sheets of metal, as distiii- 
guishi^ from mail or chain^rmar. See cut in 
preceding column. 

■Over that a tyn hauberk 
Waa al ywrought of Jowea werk, 

Fill atrung it waa of plate, 

Chaucer, Sir lliopas, 1. IM. 

Ne/rfufr, no male, could ward m> mighty ilirowc*. 

ii^neer, K. Q., 11. v. U. 

Mangled witli ghuMtly woitnda tlirough ptate and mail. 

MUten, P. L., vl. StiS. 

Squadroiia and aquaraatif men in braaen plaUe. 

TetMumm, Fair Women. 

8 . A shallow dish of pottery, ponrolaiii, or 
metal, on which fooil is served at table, or from 
which it is eaten; also, a plateful ; a course or 
portion at table; as, a soup-pftift*; a fruit-pftifo; 
a plate of soup or of fish. 

Both mo and mine ho caus'd to dlno. 

And serv'd iu all with one jddfe. 

The A'Oij)fjri>u^ut«»<('hDd'a Ballads, V. 881 )l 

The European pilgrims dine and sup In the rcfeotoiy 
with the monks : . . . they are well aerveil with tlirao or 
four ptatea, aud have oxecllent wliite>wlne of their own 
inaklog. Piteedee^ IHiscriptioii of the East, If. 1. 11. 

4. Gold or silver dishes aiid utensils used at 
table or in the home, including besides dishes 
other vessels, as eiipg, flagons, etc., as widl as 
spoons, knives, forks, etc.: as, a sale of tliefur- 
uitiii'o and ptate. 

A pieci! (if aii(l(|U(* jiale, bought of 8t Mark, 

With whieh he here presents you. 

Ji. Jonmn, Volpone^ 1. 1. 

The p/ote in the hall (nil at the Queen's table being gold) 
waa OKlmaied to Ihi wuH.li nearly i^),U00. 

Pbnt yearcfadiUainltetffn, p. 6S. 

5. Articles which have lieeti oovenMi with a 
plating of preifiouK metal not solid gold or 
silver; plated ware. 

Rich tiftiti^, even to the enamelling on gold, rich atnffa, 
and cHiiona armour were caiTiiMl to exetsM. 

Walpole, Aiiecdutoi^ 1. 2, note. 

6. A cup or flagon or other aHiclo of gold or sil- 
ver awarded to the winner in a contest, as to the 
owner of the winning horse or the crew of the 
winning boat in a race; a “cuii.*'— 7. Abeam 
or ]>ieee of timber laid horizont ally in a wall to 
recoivo the cuids oihother tim- 
bers. The iilate for l•oo^tillJ- 
bers, and also for joists, is 
called a walb-jtlate, Coiiipan? 
pla0, ,n., 1.— 8, A flat luece 
of metal, as brass, eopper, or 
steel, on which any represen- 
tation 6r ins<!ri|)tJoii is en- 
graved: ns, a door-wfti(e; a 
coffin-;>/afc; es|^cially, such 
a piece of metal so eiigiiiviul 
for impression on paiKu% etc.: 
as, a hook-jdate; a ciini-pftfftv 
hence, the printiMl improssioii 
from an engraviul plate: as, a 
book illustrated with plates , — 

9. A duplicate, in one piece 
of metal, of the face of com- 
posed tyi>C8 or wiKKlciits. Such 
plates are made by electnitype or 
stereotype pmouss. Plates or isiuk' 

1 sre sbout one eighth of an Inch 



CarpentcfB* Flatnw. 
II. rafter-plate ; h, 
iirliii«ptota ; r, cm 


Armor of Plum. 

«. ham t. 


Ihl^;' plates of iiewi^pcr-pagiM n 
iiinoh thicker. 

10. (a) In (Itmfietrtf, a piece of 
metal or composition ntt«<l to 
tho TOWth and folding tho 
teeth of a denture, (ft) In ftn- 
roloffv, one of the two parallel pieces of metal to 
which the wheels are pivoted in a watch or 
clock, (d) The flat piec;c of metal forming tlic 
side of the lock of a flrearm. id) A flat piece 
of metal usually fomiing a parti of the bed or 
bosh of a metallurgical furnace, (o) A com- 
monly rectangular piece of glass used in’pho- 
toflrapby to ix»ccivo the picture. (/) Jn hase^ 
hml, tlie home basi^'. 

From the nature of things, a boll so ktiockCNl that It can- 
not be caught or fielded t 4 i the plate before the man can 
midiu the entire circuit of the liatws yields an earned, or, 
at It U lu aueb instance more generally oalled, a " home 
fan.** The Cenlwrp, XXXVUl. avi. 

ig) Naut., a bar or kmnd of iron, as mfuttuck- 
j^ates, ehannel-plale, etc.; spociflcally, in iron 
luiips, the metal whieh forms part of the strake 
on the ship’s side. — 11. Bhale of the coal-inca- 
snres. It is in these strata that the finest s|>e- 
oimens of the coal-plants are most frequently 
found. Also called binds. — 12. Plate-^ass. . 


plate 

Themaehine in use fbrimllshlng the glass la prsctlonlly 
that origliwlly designed Tor the purpose ^ It is not onhr 
used In piste-glaM works^ Imt Is ilie machine used for pol- 
ishing thst descrlptluii of glass which Is known ss "iMt- 
entjsm." Gtam-wakiag, p. 168 . 

13, The fim*8t (pinlity of iiewf or. — 14. In anat,, 
cml., and hot., a platc-likc part, organ, or struc- 
tiins alumina or lamella; a layer: not specific, 
the tiling iiidi(»ulod l>oiiig designated by a qual- 
ifying lenn. See cuts under carapaer, Coluber, 
and irftuft/N>in'. — Ibf. A SpuniHli money of ac- 
count. Also <*a11od old plate. Eight reals of old 
plate made the ne^o dc plain, or piaster— that 
18 , the Bimnisli dollar. 

Be likehe has some new trirk for a purse ; 

And If lie liais bu la worth tbitK* biiiidred piatee. 

JfaWuMv, Jew of Mslta. 11 . 
RcalmH niul ialntids were 
As pUUet «] rupp'd from h la jKN^ket. 

Shak., A. and C., v. S. 9 & 
Anilmlaoral plate, see aMbutaniit. - Apalr of platest, 
armor fur the iireast and back. 

Somme woln have a peiire ptatee large. 

f’Aodirr, KiiIgbt'aTale, L 1S61 
Argentine plate, Gorman allviT. 

The manufacture of Gumiaii allvcr, or Arffentine plate, 
Iwoame an object of oummertdal lnipoiiHnci\ 

. irre, I Met,, III. 414, 

Armor of plate. Samoaa|gofifarmor.- Auditoryidate. 
See audUorp erent. nmliT miilitorp, Waaiifir plates, ' 
plates of enameleil laittc^ry dce^iratiMl with a ImaUlsk, or 
alniilar animal, whbm are found from time to time In the 
iielghborhoml of Quliniwr, in the (bqiartnieiit of FlniotCre 
In France. 'Iliey art^ thought to Ih> HiHKdnions of the fak- 
eneo of Qiilniiier, but have ofUni luwn idassed aa Uoueii 
ware. See Quimper potterp, under Bobstay, 

branchial, bnolded platea Si^ the inialirylng worda. 
— BrltiBh Plato. Same aa alhata.- Bulb plate, in iron, 
and eteel’manuf., a plato along the inargiii of which ii 
rolled a rib or bulb tliickcr than ibe iNaiy of the plate. 
The plate reseinbbis toe-iron, except that the head of the 
tee, or what ‘oorroBiMiiuls to iL Is more iuawlv«\ Such 
platea are used In iron slilp-biilfdliig for ktselsciniL etc.. In 
urldge-ljnlldlng, and in Iron architecture.- Cardiac, C^- 
oumoeqphagesl, eiinold Plate, see the adjuetlvea.— 
Coat OMwoe. ooif of plate, sec ntarj. (so^.—Oom- 
nnd armor-plate, see uiuIit amwrpiaie.-^ Oorreot- 
__j;-plate. Same aa compenmitar (a>.~0ostsL orlhrl- 
fom, dry Plate. Seethe aUJectl vua. Dovetali-pUites. 
Bee dom*tm. — J>umb-plate, the |wirt at the bottom near 
the doom of a fnmaoo wlioro iliuru are no air-opuiiliigs or 


theeiinaturuftho nuclear spindle dniing karyokineHla— 
Child plate, g«dd vusHelH for use or ornament ; espijcially, 
table utensils of gold.— SbUf-tone plates. See t^o- 
proeeee. Bead-lllO(fil plate. See Arod-Uoelr.— Hom 
plate, in mnlnyuL, the remaining ectoderm of a germ, 
forming the opidermb of the embryo after the formation 
from ecUNlunii of the nidinient of the spinal canal. 

From tills time the remaining lanllon of the skin-sen- 
sory layer la imllod the httrnplatr or boni-layer, because 
the outer akin (epidonnla) wllh Its horny apiiendages— 
nallis hair, etc. •— devob»|Ni finiii it. 

Haeckel, Kvol. of Man (tran 8 .\ 1 . .KM. 

IhdUOtion-plate. a small lnaulated metal plate placed 
opiMMlto one of tile qiiadraiits of an oloctnuneter, iiaed 
for nNluciiig the aimaltiveneiM of the liisirument. For 
Ukla purpose the eluctrlfli^ IhmIv la (Miinuadtfd with the 
indiictloii-plato iiiatead of wiMi tiio quadrant directly. 

In order that somewhat larger dlfforcncea may be nioa- 
■nrvd, the /ndiicMon IHaSe la intnidiiced to diniliilah the 
sensttiveniMHi. J. K if. Qtmhm, Elect, and Mag., 1. 44. 

jugular, madreporio, medullary plate. See the ad- 
j(;^ivoa— LoOktalg-Plate. Same aa ctmtU-wheeL—Mam 
plate, the prliiclml plate of a look. - Muscular plate. 
Same aa muede^plate.-^ Nasal, negative^ occipital, 00 - 


SMVMfA;.— Ttoto dlamonA Kuo diamond, ^ Of a 

fUmaoe, see deathplate, - Plate Of wind, in orpnn- 
buildina, the flat ahi^ut or Jut of sir which la pnjjected 
through the flue of a flmvpIiHi agninat tbu upper lip of tlie 
month, and by the fliictuatroiiH of which the tone la pro- 
duced.— Flate-weldlug hammer, a atenm-liamnier of 
apecial form. H. //. KnbfM. Ptmgostomlsl PlatSS, 
radial platM See the aaJcctlv(rB.—Blbb^ plate, ineet- 
metal with its aiirfaoo alU^niatoly ribbed or corrugated. 

nibbed plate ia inado by using a roller with grcNivea oil 
ita Burfaco. Worhdwp Heceipte, 1 st scr., p. fiOw 

Bhlp-plate, ^n Inferior quality of wrought-iron plate. 

Wrougbt-iron platea. . . HroinHUiifacduredof . . . coamo, 
briltle, and uncertain niaterial, aomidlnies Mild as »hl$h 
plate. n. Wileun, Steam fkdlera, p. 82 . 

Terminal plate, in bitl., tlie (md-plato of a nervu-fliMir. 
—Wheel-guard plate {loUit.), the rub-iron of a ftcld- 
artlllery i^nrriug(\ (See also armor-plate, IsdUnn-plate, 
JloaUmj-platc, honirptate, eteve-ptate, epreadinff-plate, Ma- 

pf^ (plat), (.; PP* plated, ppr. 

ptatimj. f< ME. ^platen, < A8. *platmn in 
vomp'didatiaH htkI verbal n. plaUutff, a plate 
of Tiieliil: HOf ptaP', w.] 1. To ann with luate- 

artrior for (b^ft^ns^•. 

MiindiHl. HHk yonder knight In arma 
both who be Ih and why lie coinolli hither 
Thus in liabjllmeuta of war. 

ffAair.,Klch. H., L S. 8S. 

2. To overlay or coat with silver, gold, or 
other metal; specifically, to attach a pettna- 


plate 

nent ooTAriug or film of ono metal to (the 
Hurface of another). — 8. To arm or covor (a 
Hhip) with anuur-platoH.— 4. To beat iutotljin 
flat pieuoH or latiiiiiw. — 5. To implant (miero- 
orgaiiiamH) in a thin layor of gelatin spread 
umm a glusH pinto. 8oe pUiie-oulture 

1 »iatlllg or dipping, a proc«9M perfarroed in Kmie coiwi 
w the inero Imineniinn of one niuUil In a hot or oolil tolii- 
tinii of Mmo Malt of an'oUior tnotal, aa in plating Inni witli 
copper by dipping the formtir in lalphate^if-Ofipper hoIii- 
tion, or the ooaUng of bnuui with tin \jy iHilliiig Uie bnua 
III tt Holiitloii of cream of tartar to which sorupM of thi have 
been added. 'J'In plating of this soft la alsovarfrmoly onlluil 
imahinff, tinninf/, Mmrxng, or wMUtUny. It la imurli eni- 
iiloyiiil In vaiiouM arts, partleiiliirly in the manufacture ot 
bmiw nliiK. I'he wordH phOt and jdmting ore often coupled 
with Uie preltxed name of the metal which forms the outer 

siirlaco •• • - - 

tlie 

inot . 

etc. Heu also deehroidats, gatvanizr, a and galmwijilafh 
Dry Plating, a procosa of coating the surface of 
iron l>y rubbing It over with brass (usually a brass-wire 
bniKli) till It Ih oovereil with adherent brass. The pro- 
cess is used In mending bmken cast-iron aitlcles. Hnr 
faces so coated may first be iinned over, and then sol- 
dentil wlUi ordinary tin solder.— Fire-plating (also oalloil 
fire^gUdinif when the coating Is of gobl^ plating pctrfoniiod 
either by a process of sobJerIng the film or i^oiding direct- 
ly to tlio Burfnite of the object to be plaUtil, or, wliitn the 
uoatlrig will iiot'dlreeily adhere, l»y llrat coating the object 
with n metal whlcli.hiis an affinity for Isiili the inetal of 
the objoel to be plated anil the inofal iiseil for the iiliiting. 
'lliiis Iron, to wfileh bIIvit cannot 1>u made to adtioni di- 
rectly, nmy l>e silver-plntiMl by tint coating It with copper, 
the latter liiiving affinity for lioth Inm and silver. In 
flre-plaibig the surface to 1 m) covcrei] Is laid over with n 
iiiitablo lliiz, iiimn which the sil vor-foll Is siiiootlily iiIiicimI, 
and the whole is then heated t 111 tlie metals uniU).—itPllea 
plating, the soldering bigetlierof liaraof dideretit metals 
and of ooiisldemble tblckiiesSk and then rolling the com- 
pound bar out Into a thin plate. In ilils way a thin abuet 
of some base nietiil, aa coptier, may be plated on one side 
or on both with ii iniicb thinner layer of line nie(:il, iis 
silver. Thu material chIIimI nMud f/old, much used for 
cheap wateli-easeM and Jewelry, Is tints iiiadi^- To plate 
a port, in a steiuii-engiiie, to ekaw a port liy the land or 
uiiperf<irated purl of the plate of a slide-valve. K il. 
KwtifhL 

Platea (pla'tv-jj.), fit. [NL. : non I d 
. Mairit* itH VlaUtIm, 17(10. 

plate-axmor (pltit'ilr'mor), a. DefouHivo ar- 
mor coiiHiHtiDg of platoH of inotal. 
plateau (pla* (o' )t k.; yh puuvauH (-to//), pht- 
U^aux (-to//). r< V.plalemi^ ditii. of plat^ a plate : 
aoe plaieA 1 . jd phyn. peoy.f au olovatod regnin 
of oofimuornhlo extorit, oitoii travorHod by 
moinitaiii-raiigOH. The word Is nearly syiiotiymous 
with fabte-lnwi as that worfi la used by inanv giNigrapherH. 
Thus, the Alfia are characterised by the Himuncu of nlu- 
tcRiis; the Aalntlc ranges, from Asia Minor oosiwanl t4i 
t'lilna, by the preoencuof tablu kuida and lilgli,’broiul, pla- 
teau- like y alley 0 . 

2 . (a) A tray for t-able Horvieo. (&) A dm^ora- 
tivo platpto. [Froiich uses.] 
plate-basket (plat'liftH'kot), #/. 1 . A imskot 
liriml with inotal, for removing plaltm mid olhor 
iitciiHilH which have hocu iiacd at tnhlo, pre- 
paratory to wauhing thorn. — 2 . A biiskot, iihd- 
allv divided into c<»iui>urtmont8, for holding I ho 
knivoR, forkn, gpootiH, etc., in diiily uho. 
plate-l^der (plat'ben^d^r), n, A i>iiicers with 
curved bitHUHod for bcudiug dental platoH witb- 
out leaving marke. 

plate-blai£ (plSt'blBk), ». 8o« fttorfc. 
plate-bone (plat 'bon), w. Theblado-bono; the 
omoplate, Bnuuldor-btadO| or Bcapiila. 
plate-box (plat'bokn). n. 1 . A groovinl box 
of appropriate Hixe, for hohliug photognipliic 
platoB or Aninhed iiogativoM. — 2 . A bo.K oBpo- 
ciallv deBigncd to exclude light when cloHcd, 
for t he HHfe-keeptiigof photographic dry platcH 
when ixunoved from the mauufaeturerH juick- 
age ; a 8afoty-1>ox. 

plat^bras8(plat'br&R),n. Boiled brass; latton. 
If. ii. Kuiffht. 

plate-bnlb (plat'bulb), n. The swollen part 
oil the edge, of beams, having a cross-section 
of mushroom form. 

The plate btdb of Isnims sluinld be bent before the on- 

{ [Ic-lrons are riveted t4) their upper odge% after which it 
H neoesHuy to check and adjust the cumAure, which al- 
ters slightly 111 tliQ process or riveting. 

Thmrts, Naval Aroh., | sia 

platecotef, n, A coat of plate-armor. 

Aiihclmetteand n Jooke orplateeolehldethaU partesof 
a inauno, satiyiig the lugges. _ , ^ 

Udall, tr. of Apiiphtb*«ins of Brasmus, p S0(t (Dosisa) 

plate-cnltnre (plut't>^Htu^), u. The culture of 
luicro-oiganisms, cspiVially bacteria, in a thin, 
uniform layer of gtduMu spread upon a glass 
tilate. 

plated (pla'tod),/). a. i. Strengthened with 
plati'H of metal and defensive aniior. 

Ami liver all the broseti scales was srmd. 

Uko plated cote of »tee1o, so nuicheil noore 
That nought mote perve. Spriuwr, V. Q., I. xl. tt. 
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2. (yovered or overlaid with a different and es- 
pecially a richer material : as, plated silk hose : 
plated forks and spoons. — 8. In covered 
or protected with hard dermal plates or scutes ; 
s<*utate or loricate; shiolded.— plated ware, a 
name especially given to vessels of liase metal, oto., oo^ 
or plated with gold or Oliver, oa distinguished from ptofs, 

plate-fleetf (plat'flfit), n. The vessels onemged 
in truiiM|>ortiiig inasHes of precious metal ; es- 
]>ocially, the vesmds whioh transported to Spain 
the produids of thoiniiios in Spanish America. 

'ITie ISpanlidiJ admirars Hhlp was colled the Armadillo 
of I iiirthagena. one of the greater galleys of the royal 
Muion, Letters of State. 

The Plate’ Fleet also from Lima comes hither with the 
King’s I reoMiire. Dumpier, Voyages, 1. 179. 

plate-frame ( plat 'f ram ), u. In photop., a frame 
of finv kind for holding or receiving a plate; 
a dtirk-slidc ; a xdate-holder. 
platefbl (pittt'ful), «. r< plate -f As 

iriiiob iiH a plate will hold, 
plate-gage ( plat/gaj), a. A plate with notched 
odgoM used to measure the tbickuess of metal 
plates. Tlio iiotchra are of graduated standard moaanres 
of t)iiekiieHM,aiid are numlierod In aooordanco with the 
tbk'ktirHseH thity represent. Different stotidarda are In 
ijM^ The (hlckiicas of n tilate la deflniUily siieoliled only 
when iMitli the iiiiinlier of the notch It Sts and the kind of 
gage iiimmI are naiiied ; as, No. 16 UIrmingham gage ; Na 
10 bi-owii and Sharp's gage ; etc. See wire-oam. 
plate-g[irder (tdut'g^r^ddr), n. A girder formed 
of a single plate of metal, or of a kitIos of 
nbd ^'s ini lied together.' 

piate-glasB (iilat'glAs). n. A superior kind of 
thick gliiNM used for inirrors, amialso for largo 
panes ill windows, shop-fronts, etc. (Bee plate, 

1 13. ) I1ie mateiiali for this kind ci gloss are selectiN] and 
roinjKiitiided witli much greater core tluui those of ordi- 
nary kIohm. Tile fused metal is poured upon a tnio-faced 
iixiii (able anil tUoro rolled out Into a plate having tNUullul 
faccH and a uniform tlilekiieas, by moans of an Iron roller, 
niiiiiiiiu on aiiiiportlng bars at the sldea of tlic table which 
giige the tlilekneiw. By ingciiluua luechanliun the plate 
while yet hot la irHiisferreu to the annealing-oven. It Im 
carrhMl thniugh tills oven, ivtabied on flat supporta, and 
Ih gradiiHlly cooled. Both surfaces arc then highly nol- 
iHlied. Moc.liinery is now universally employed fiir pollMi- 
liig. See jHdiHhing-marMM, Gcmuui platCHflass. 
Same as hrtiad t/km (whioh see^ under hroadJi—Rongll 
plate-fflass, uupollBhed plate-glass. Before grinding and 

I Nilishing, the oiirfacn of plste glaas ia not snuKith enough 
o permit distinct vision Uirough It In this state plate- 
glass Is largely usei] for sky-lkchtis In sidewalks and ruofs^ 
wliidowR ojienlng Into haling etc., where light Is desirable, 
but wbiTe distinct vision would pe objectionable-. PUtes 
of this kind vary In thickness from about ^ inch to 1 Inch 
or iiiora 

plate-bat (plat/hat), u. A hat made with an 
oiiUir pile or nap of finer material than the 
body. Huch hats are often made water-proof, 
and slilTened before the nap is added, 
plate-boldor (plat'lioKd^r), Ii. l. Inpholoy,, 
II movable frame fitted to a camera, used to 
contain and traiiBijort a sensitixed plate, which 
is exposed to the image projectoii by the lens 
by witlidrawiiig a slide orshutter after the liold- 
ef is in iiositioii in the camera; a dark-slide; a 
1 ila te-f rame . The plato-holders for dry plates are usu- 
nlly mode double, for economy of space, aud, after expo- 
sure of the idttte In one sidOb ore reversed in Uio camera 
in oitlcr to expose the plaie in the other ifldc. . 

2. ‘A pneumatic device for holding a photo- 
grapliic xilate during development or other ma- 
il i]iu1iition. 

plate-iron (plat h. Irou' pressed into flat 
])lufcH by being {mssod between cylindrical roll- 
ers; rolled iron.— Fiatc-iroa glxder. Beoffirderi. 
plate-key (plat'kd), v, A flat key notched ot 
tlu* emls or sides, as the key for a Yalo lock, 
plate-layer (plat'la^er), n. In rail., a work- 
iimii employed to lay down rails and fix them 
to the sleepers. [£ng.] 

Hiiiidry new oconpotions, os those of drivers, stokers, 
cloaiiers, pfafc-layerv. 

If. Slpeneer, ITnlvertol Fragreas, p. M, 

plate-leather (plat'leTR'^r), e. Chamois lea- 
tlier used for cleaning ^Id or silver pla^e, es- 
pecially wiien prepar^ior the purpose^ as with 
rouge-xmw'der, etc., applied to the iinrface. 
platelet (p1at'let),fi. [<;>2af6 + -fof.] In anaf., 
a little Tilate; a plaque or plaquette.— piaMtot 
OfbloocL Some as 
platelsrt, adv. Same asplaUy. 
plate-machine (plat'mMhSn^), a. A machine 
for 8ha]iiiig, turning, and finishing plastic ma- 
terials for making stone or china tableware, 
plates, dishes, etc. : a variation of the potter’s 
wheel. 

plate-mail (]>lat'mal), n. Some as ecale-armor. 
plate-mark (xd&t'mark), ». l. A legal mark 
or symbol made on certain mid aud silver 
articles for the puqiose of indicating their de- 
gree of purity, etc. Thsae symbols, according to 


Brlltab rcgttlatloiLMC— (1) The mskorli i 

(^) The ■ssBr-maik. Vbr gold, the aa«|Wimaik Isa ctowu 
■iidflgttTCafiidloatItif thenomberof eovatifliM. fbrslb 
ver, In Engbunt It Is a lion posMUit ; In Inland, a harp 
crowned ; m Oloagow. alhm lampent ; and faiBdlabiiigli. 
m thistle. (3) The ban-mark of thedistilot oflkee. These 
ollloea ore at London, Yorkb Exeter, Ghesler, Newooiils, 

- ® i ® @ 

Plate-mafkM. 

CL cmwaed Imakei'* name ^ Eliot); Britannia and ikn/a head 
(new standard of sUver); castle (marlr of the Exeter oseay o(Hoe)| 
M (date-mark— the year S7iaj. 

Blnnlngham, Sheffield, Edinburgh, fllssgow, and Dub-' 
lin. Tlie mark Is generally the ooat of arms of tbo 
town. (4) The date-mark, etmslstlng of a letter which la 
cluingud every year. A ilnty-iiiaric, consisting of the head 
of the sovereign and indicating that the duty hod been 
used from 17M tu*l&90, when the duty was 

2. In an engraving, the depression in the pa- 
per around the e^s of on impression taken 
from an incised plate. It is caused by the 
force of the press when striking off. 
plate-matter (plat'mat^^^r), u. Type oast in 
a number of stereotype plates for msortion in 
different newspapers, costing them much loss 
than would have to be paid for setting. 

To-dsy one of thoao ptate^matter manufacturing flmia 
has branch idHccs and foundries In New York, Boston, 
(.liidnnatt, Chicago, Minneapolis, and San Fronolsoo, 
luaintainiiiR a corps of editors and employing a large force 
of compositors and stereotyiiora at each point. It fur- 
nlslies matter for almost eveiy deportment of a newspaper 
except editorial artldei and local news. 

H’iiim4fister Deo., CX XVm. 862. 

plate-metal (plat'met'al), I? . A plate of m^tal 
jirodueed in the process of refining pig-iron as 
l>reparatory to its being puddled m rever- 
lieratoiy furnace, accoraing to the method fol- 
lowed ill Yorksliire for the production of a high 
class of iron, such plates ore grooved on the bottom 
and have been cooled rapidly, so os to be cosily broken In 
pieoea Alaocalled line^metal, mkUe metal, or simply melah 
plate-mill (plat'mil), w. A mill for ixilliug 
luetal plates, it usually has long rollSb necessitaied 
by the width ot the platcB, and the rolls are mode very 
heavy and strung in order to tireveni springing and con- 
sctiuttiit greater thickness of the plates In the middle than 
atthesidos. 

platen^ (plat'en), u. [ Also p/utia, plaHue; < 
F. plntinc, a plate, fock-plate, pillar-plate, 
scutcheon, plate of a printing-press, covering- 
plate, etc., spZaf, flat: ftee plat^ BDd plate,^ fii 
printing, the flat part of a press whioh (•omes 
down Tipon the form, aud by which tlio impres- 
sion is made.— Flatra presb, any form of printing- 
presA which glvoa Impression from a pinteii, In distinction 
fnnn rotary or cylindiv presses, which give Impression 
from a cylinder or a curved snrfoce. . 

platen^ (plat'en), n. [Appar. a redneed form 
and special use of platinum.'] An alloy used in 
making buttons, composed of eight parts of 
copper and five parts of zinc, 
plai^paper (plat'pa^p6r), n. 1 . Paper to which 
a high gloss is imparted on both sides by pack- 
ing each sheet between smooth plates of copper 
or zinc, and subjecting a pile of the sheeCs so 

g aoked to heavy pressure in a rolling^nress. 

uporoalenderiiig (whioh see) has entirely su- 
perseded this pWioosB. — 2. A lieavy, spongy 
paper used for taking impressions from en- 
graved plates — Hard idate-paper, soft lOata-pa- 

SeejM^psr. 

piate-pieoe (plat'pfls), n. The lower or uhder 
half of the fore (luarter of beef, used for com- 
ing. Also called ratUe^an. 
plate-powder (plat'pou^d^r), n. A polishing- 
powder for silverware. One kind, called Jeueierd 
rouge. Is prepared by mixing solntinna of soda and sul- 
phate of Iron, and washing, diying, and calcining thepre- 
clnltated oxld ot Iron In shallow voaselB until It assumes 
saeep reddish-brown ccto. 
pared chalk, or o' 
plate-pnedere. 

pla^preSB (pl&t'pros), it. A press for printing 
from engravod plates of steel or copper, 
plate-pnnter* (plfit'prin'tdr), n. A workman 
who produces impressions from engraved cop- 
per or steel plates,- as distinguished firom one 
who prints from types or from stone. 


nfai'ture of metallic plates, or in their applica- 
tion in the arts and manufactures. 

When being bent, the plate is lifted by a number of 
men, onderthedireotlonof theiilalsrlnelienre, whohold 
the plate In the uooeMuy position J6r obtaining the re- 
quired curvature and twist TheHA, Naval AiS., 1 206. 

2. A machine for calendering paper by means 
of heavy pressure between smooth plates of 
metal. — 8. One who plates or eoata artiolea 
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with gold or sUvor: generilly in eompooltioii: 
as, sllver^lafer, gola-ptoetfr, iiiokel-i>^a«9r.— 4. 
A horse that competes for a plate, Lev 0 r, 
tdftto-rikdc (pl&t'rak), n. 1. Au open frame 
'^r holding plates and dishes; speoiftcally, a 
firame in vmoh dishes can be placed in a verti- 
cal position to dry after they have been washed. 
—2. Any arrangement, other than simple 
shelves, tor holding plates in any number, ns 
the inclosed boxes, etc., in the pantries of a 
ship.— 3. A grooved frame for receiving photo- 
graphic plates while wet, and holding them di- 
agonally on edm to drain ; a negative-rack, 
plate-rail ( plnr r&l), a. In railwy engin,, a flat 
rail. H. Knight, 

plata-railwi^ (plat'raKwa), fi, A tramway in 
which the meel-tracks are flat plates. [Eog.J 
platereeco (plat-c-res'kd), a. [Bp.] .Same as 
plaleresque, 

ptateresqne (plat-e-resko, [< Sp. platerea- 
rOf < plaia^ silver: see plate,] Kosembling sil- 
vorwork: noting a certain class of architectural 
enrichments, /brd. 

plate-roller (plat'ro^lAr), n, A smooth roller 
for making plate- or sheet-iron. 
plate-ldiearB (plat'shers), n, sing, and pi. A 
machine for cutting or shoaring plate- or sheot- 
motal, such as boiler-plate. 

Plateesa (pl^tes'a), «. [NL., < h,plate8M, the 
plaice : neeplaiev,} A genus of flatfishes of the 
family Pleuroneeiidaif having- as its type ricM-‘ 
nmectoH plateum: same as Pteuroneefett in a 
strict sense. See cuts under plaice and asym- 
iWitry. 

plateesiform (pla-tos'i-fArm), a, [< L. platessaf 
the plaice, + farma^ form.] In idUh,^ rosem- 
bling the plaice inform orstnicture; related to 
the plaice or flounder. 

plat^traoery (plat'tra^s^r-i), n. In medieval 
arch., a fonn of tnveery in which the openings 
01*6 out or piertted in slabs of stone^ as distin- 
guishod from ordinal^ tracery, which is con- 
structed of assembled blocks. Thla fisTn appeared 
early In the trannitloti f rum the ronnd-archod t» the point- 



( " r\ 

Uidow, I 

PriMiicc ; tstn century. 


PUtu- tracery.— Head nf n clenntnry window. Cathedral uf Chartres, 
e; *3tn< 


ed and wat often employed in subaeqaent periods 
in plaoiw where stone of the neoussary formation and 


eussary 

„ jartloularly esteemed in 

Italy, where the excellent hulldlng-marbles, in addition 
to their mechanical fttness, supplied a medium adapted 
for delicacy of outline and profile^ and lending itseU to 
high decorative quality in such tracery. 

platetrope (plat'o-trop), n. [< Gr. rr^arifc, flat, 
+ turn.] A part symmotricall^ related' 

to another on the opposite side of the meson ; 
a lateral homologue ; a follow of the opposite 
side. Wilder. 

platetropy (plat'e-trd-pi), n. [< platetrope + 
-y^.] Trie state or condition of being laterally 
homolomos; bilaterality; bilateral symmetry; 
reversed repetition of parts or organs on each 
side of the meson. 

Dtot^vise (plat'vis), fi. luphotog., a frame for 
holding a plate firmly in certain processes, par- 
ticularly for cleaning or polishing the glass. 
It oonsistsessenUsUy of two wooden jaws or sides, grooved 
to receive the plate, and adjustable ny meana of a screw. 

plate-warmer (plat'w&r^ntor), n. 1. A case 
with hbelves or any other device in which plates 
are held before a fire, over a hot-air re^^ster, 
eto.. to be warmed. — 2. A hollow metallic tray, 
of the sise and form of a plate, filled with hot 
water and placed at table beneath a dinner- 
plate to keep it warm. 

plate-wheel (plfit'hwdl), n. A wheel without 
arms or spokes; a wheel in which the rim and 
nave are connected by a plate or web..^Opsii 
Piavs wliiei,albnnof cast-irDn wheel having huge open- 
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ings in the wSh between the ama hub, and rim. It le 
need for street-ears, ete. 
platey, a. fclee platy. 
platfond, n. Same as plqfond, 
platform (plat'fdrm), n. [Formerly also plot- 
form (simulating plat\ p/ofl); s Sp. Pg. jfiata- 
for mi ss It. piattaforma, < OV.platefonM^, also 
platteforme, and as two words plate forme, pUiiie 
founne, 1^. platcfoime, a platform (terrace), 
platform (in arch.), prop, mudsill (of a bridge), 
etc., < pUiU\ fern, of plat, fiat, h'vel, + forme, 
form : see pin and form.] If. A ground-plan, 
drawing, or sketch; apian; a map. 

So I have made a |iIo<rurm of a princely garden, partly 
by precept, partly by dnwing— nut a model, biit> some 
general lines of it. ISderm, Gardens (etl. 1MS7X 

'I'lio young men meeting In places of exereJno, and tlio 
old inun alao in Artlflceni Shops, and In their oompoiiaud 
Clialrea, or hulfe circles where they sate talking together, 
were every one ucuupUrd about drawing tlie PUOfnnne of 
Sicilia, telling the nature of the Hinllian Sea, ajiu reckon- 
ing up tlie Uavens and places IcMiklng towards Afrlcko. 

iiorth, tr. of Miiiarch (etl. 1C5CX |». 

Able BO well to limn or paint as to t^e in paper the 
sltuatluii td a casUu or a tdty, or tlie platform of a fortltl- 
oatioii. Leigh (Arljcr s Kug. Gamer, L 040X 

2t. A plot; a design; a scheme; a plan. 

Alexander. Apelles, what pecce of works Imvo yon now 
in hand? * t- 

Apellen. None In hand, if It like your inajestie : but 1 
am devising a platfomte in iiiy head. 

A;/h/> Alexander and Oampaape, v. 4. 
And now there n^sts no tdhiu* shift but this, 

'ri> gather our soldien^ st^ail-ttr'd aiul dlsiMU'sed, 

And lay new plnt/orttui ttMmdamage them. 

Shak., 1 Uoii. VI., IL 1. 77. 
A sudden jdul/unn ctmies Into my mind. 

And this it is. tiriw, Thu i^dliur of l.'roydon, II. 

3t. Situation ; position. 

With your instrument for trying of distanetw, ohsonie 
tlio platfvrme of the pliure. UtUdatiV* Vuyogea, 1. 4S0. 

4. A miaod level place ; a temuHi. 

Ham. Hut whore was tills? 

Mar. My lord, upon the plaifurm wlmro we watch'd. 

Shak., Hamlet, 1. 2. 21 :i. 

The buildings we now And on the platfurm si Vursepolis 
may have Immiii detiicattxl to Momewhat dtiferont purposes 
thim wore tlioso of Nineveh. 

J. Ferguemm, Hist, Arch., L ISOi 

5. A rtiisecl frame or structure with a level sur- 
' face. 8peclAcalIy--(a) A raised structure in a ball or 

tiioeting-place fur the use of tlioso who are to speak ; a 
rostrum or stage from wliieli a siioaker may conveniently 
address his audience, (b) A raiscHl walk along the track at 
a railway-station fur landing passengers and frulglik (e) 
The place where guns are iiiouiited on a fortress or battery. 

The Captain cutiiinonded tlunii to oast anclsir before a 
certain town calletl (Ms, which had a ptatform or tort wiUi 
ordnance to defend it 

Kng. Stratagem (Arlier's Eng. Gamer, I. OUTiX 
((f) ATatit, the urlo|i. (e) In a glasB-fiimaccv a lionch on 
which the pots are |ilacc(l. h\ IL Knight. {/) A projectiiig 
fliMir or landing at the end of a rnllroad-ciu: or streetcar, 
serving as a means of ingress and o^tvsh. 

Bpecifically — 0. A HyattmuilMJ Bchemc or body 
of princuplea, CHpocially of r«digiouH or political 
priuciplcB, exprcHHly adoptt^d an a policy or ba- 
HJH of action ; a nyllabiiH, program, or Hcfieme of 
principles or doctrincH adopted an. a baaia of 
action, jiolicy, or belief; apecifically, in U. H. 
politico, a atateniont of jKditical principloa and 
of the'ccurae to bo adopted with I’egard to cer- 
tain important qiioationa of policy, iaaued by 
the repreaentativea of a political pari.y OHaom- 
bled in convention to noininato oandiuatea for 
an election : aa, the Gone van platform ; a po- 
litical platform ; the Democratic platform, 

Tlio wisdom of a lawmaker (Muisisteth not only in a pkd- 
farm of Justloc, hut in the sppllcation thereof. 

itoeon Advancement of Learning, 11. 8A5. 

Every little society pretondfng to that venerahla name 
[the chnrahj dM Uio ve^ thing they had mmiplBim^ of: 


VlKtill* 


lots. Heeoeiig 
fomi,gi'neniiljn 
of a treiit imnd, 

Ilsli riiHurlsttt. If the fisul is thrown over this idatfomi, 
all iidt tnkiMi livfoiv it reaches the bottom will fall uism 
it, and, as it can iiion« easily Ik* cleaned than the iMitibm 
of the pond, there is U*hs llablUty of fouling the water. 
Thu tlsh will ulso take fiMxl belter from a clean (luui from 
H muddy iNdtom. It serves incidentally, too, as a cover 
for the young llsli. 

platform (plat'furm), r. I. [< platform, w.] If. 
To akotcli or lay down the plan of; act forth 
in plan; oiiIHik*. 

Some ... do not think It for the (*nso of their incoiise- 
qiieiit opinions to grant that church-discipline Is phrf- 
formed in tlic Bible, hut that it Is left to the discretion of 
' men. Mtltmi, chiirch-Govemincn^ 1. I. 

2. To draw up a platform, or H(*hcino of princi- 
ploK or policy. |('oUo(i. l — 3. To aiipport or 
rest as oil a plal form. [ Uan*. ) 

platforming Ills (diin 
Gn the piiliil left o])i*ii. 

Mr«. Urointing. 'lit Kliisli, niy Dog. 

platform-bridge ( pin t ' l orm-l iri j ), n . A movabh^ 
gangway overTUe space lud.wccn llu* platfonim 
of two railroad-cars, designed to ]irotoct pns- 
aengci'H from falling liotwetm flu* curs. [IJ. S. J 
platform-<2ir (plal/ft^rm-kUr), //. An open 



imposed the pla^form of their doctrine, discipline, and wor- 
ship ns divine ; and were for routing out all that ofiuosed 
or did not comply with It Bp. Atterhury, Hermons, It xlii. 

The Whigs, whether on the I.exlTigtuii platfurm or wnno 
uUier non-committal tdatftmn, wilf he and must bo at uikmi 
known as the party that opposed their country In her Just 
and generous war. 

JluMuUon&eftheDemwratieNatiamdCmmntion, MaylMX 
[1044, quoted in New York Herald, IDiy 6, 1848. 
Gonveraatlon In society Is found to ho on a platform so 
low as to exclude science^ the ssliit, and the poet. 

Bmermm, Clubs. 

.7, Figuratively, the fuiiction of public aiieak- 
itig, aa that of loct urera or political apoakcra ; 
also, public apcochea or public addrcMtses col- 
lectively. 

It Is perfectly tnie that a great numisir of foolish and 
erroneous, sometimes very mischievous nutlotis are fon- 
tered by tlio periodical press, hut tbo same might be said 
of the pulpit and the plaHofin. 

a. N. Oximkam, Short Stndleis p. 

Otmteldge platfonn, Baytnook platfbmi, deciara- 
tions of pnneinlea respecting ohnreb government and doc- 
trine adopted ny church synods held respectively at Gam- 


a, plulfiirtii; tnn'k frames; f-, Initfrrs ; Iiriikr-sluirs; i',lirnktf- 

wflKI’.l. 

railroad-oar, liaviiig no iiicloning aidoa, or Hur- 
roiindod mondv by low lodgoa. 
platform-carriage (plat'fArm-kiir^aj), n. A 
foiir-w)iC(d(*d platform, wagon, or iriic.k ijh(m1 for 
carrying inoilara, guna, or oiln^r heavy imit<c- 
riala or Mtoit^a. 

platform-crane (i>lnt7Arm-kran), w. 1. A do- 
tacliablo (Maiio on tlio margin of a railway-car 
platform or a platform of a truck. — 2. A cram* 
|K)rmauently inoniit^Mi on a imivablo truck, 
wliich fomiH an integral piiri. of thi* maebine. 
platformer (plat'f(^rm-^•r), w. [< platform + 
-rrl.] A puVilic K]i(‘akor; oiio wlio (Wwa up or 
inveuta a plan of pro(f(*cdiiigH. [Haro.] 

But one divine An.'tino In Italy, mid two lumveiily Tsrle- 
tons III England, the soli* ^datformem of odd iihNsUtloii, 
and only sirigiilHritlos of tlu* plain world. 

(/. Harvejh Koiir I.ottor% lit 

platformist (\i]at/ffiriri-iHt), H. [< plafftrrm *f 
-wf,l A public- Hpoaki'r or loctiiror. rcolloq. ] 
platiorm-scale (iilat'fonn-Hkdl),' n. A woJgli- 
ing-niacbino or biilaiico with a flat acalo or 
platform for llu* Hiipiioil. of Mio objoc-t to Ik* 
WoigluMl. The designation Is iippliod especially to a 
weighiiig-niaiddiii; In wlilidi the flat scale Is plsced near 
to or on a level with a table, counter, fltair, or the ground, 
for the convuiiieiit rtu'.eplioii of heavy liodieB and to save 
lifting, and is connects with the scule-lienni by a sysiutii 
of coiii|N>uiid levers and links. Kltlier sliding or deiaelia- 
hle eounterpolsliig weights, or ImiUi, are used on the beam, 
which, when sliding weights are iised, is gradmited to in- 
dicate weights mill fractions of the unit or weight. 

platform-spring (plat'fdnn-Hpring), n. In a 
voliicle, a cuinpoiiiid apriiig coriKiKiing of a roc- 
ianmilar aiTaiigoijjcrii of four nrehod Hpringa, 
each niadn up uf long, thin, curved Htfud platea 
of regularly diiniiiiHiiing longtlm liolted toge- 
ther. The uxtrciiiftliM of the four springs are united at 
the comers of the rcidmigle by links or stimips, two of 
the springs usually IhiwIiik Howard and two downward. 
Tlie name has also 1k-cii ajqilicd to a slnillar maCbanism 
of tliree springs mTang(!il as on three sides of a rsctaiigle. 
pla^Mf (plat'ffir )i [MK. ptatful; < pkti ^ + 
full.] (flioko-fuil. 

So tliatvny imlnyH pfed/uf lie pygt si alMUite. 

AUitei-atiM poeme (ed. MorrtsX II. 88. 

plathelmlnth, Plathelmintha, cU;. Hee jiiaty^ 

helminth, cl(% 

platiasmns (plat-i-aa'inuH), fi. [< Gr. TrXarre- 
anpAc, a broad manner of apcoch, u broad 
Doric! acc(*Tif, < ahiTndl^nv, ajMUik or pronounce 
broadly, < n/imr, broad: ace plat^.] Imperfect 
Hjreecb, the rc^Hult of an abnormal condition of 
the tongue. 

plati(fl (pla'iik), a. [< LD. plntieuH. g(3neral, 
compcoKliouH, Huinmaiy, < Gr. n/nfvMK, diffuae, 
detiiib;d, < Tr/uTm:, broad, wide: acoydd/^.] In 
nnlroL', jicrtaiTiiiig to or in the poaition of a 
nty cust from one nlanei to aiiotiier, not ex- 
airtly, but within trie orbit of ita own light: 
oppoHCd to Platte (XndlUICtlOll. Secoen- 
mwdion. 

platilla (phi -til 'ji), n. A white linen fabric 
made in Sileaia. 




l^tln (plat'in), ff. 


pUtin 

8 eo 
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iridium. Itiinotoildliedinthe^utwi:^^ 

Mid li not attacked ky any of the rimplaacldi. U ii in* 


r» j) asw^l>an.yfri. fl^weTn 

Una s F. < H\\. plaUnn — - - - ** — »- 


. _ se be melteiJ In the nunio of tlieuxjrhydrogen blowpipe 

(NIj. plaUHn)f platina, no Milled from Hh re- riectriecunwiit,^ Itla^rar^jW^ana^tM 

flombluiieo to hiIvct, < p/ala, pluto, Hilver: hoo . - - - * - -- 

pia/*>J 1. Hume UN the older name. 


-2. Twiateil Bijver wire.- 
for ^Ifizin^ Htiiir. 
platlnate (plut'i-nat), r. f, Hame aH plaiiiiizc, 
Philos, Matj.y 5tli stT., XXVIII. 454. 
plating (pla'iiug), 

1. The art or o|i 
with a tliiri <toatiiig or film of metal, UHpoeially 
of overlaying artieloa made of the bOHor niet- 
al8 with a thin eoaiingof gold, Bilver, or riiekid. 
It a effected In vurloiia waya ; aoinotlmea the platliiR- 
inetal is altiiched to and rolled out wUli the oilier niotiil 
by pntwiire ; soinetlnioa the one metal la iireclpltated 
man Its solution upon the other, electrochenilcal aceoiii> 
poaltloii beliiK now much euipluyeil fur thla punaise. Hue 
dUctrtAype, 

2. A thin coating of one motal laid u^iou an- 
other. 


reidonB which supply It are few. MMtrf the platinum 
of commerce comes from Uie tfrala Honth Amcrloa» and 
^ ^ . , Humuo. It Is used chiefly in chemical manufacture and 

3. An iron JilulO analysis, wlu re its resistafice P> heat and achla la of sto- 
cful value, and in electrical work. It waa used for ooln- 
affc 111 Itimala from 1N2N to IMfi.— l^ltovun cMOfld. 
Home aa rMmrpUUinie acid (which aee, under Morogda- 
finfet-piatinuui luster. Hoc lusCerS. 


g), w. [Verbal n, of yi/a/f*, r.] pii^tinnm-black (phit"i-num-bJalc'),N. Ablack 
oporaiioi^of covering arliclfH powder con8i»ting of very finely divided 

It was first obtained hy Bb Davy, 
and (MifiHldered to ho a nitrlUt of platinum ; later It waa 
rtMMipniaed bv lilebl^ aa metallic, and prepared liy him by 
wariiiliiff a soliilioii of plalliium chlorld In potaah with 
alcohol. Ai^coi-dlng to Liebig, iilatlnum-hlaek abaorba 
more than H(N) t Imea Ita volume of oxygen. It can be pro- 
pait^l 111 u vai-itdy of waya, and ia uaed In cnganlo ohem- 
latiy as an oxIdiKing agent. 

platinum-lamp (plat'i-num-lamp), n. In cleet,^ 
an oiectrio. lamp in which the iucandeflceut fil- 
uriioiit iH of iilatiimih. 

plating-hammer (p16M.ing-)iam'6r), a. AstMini- platitude (plat'i-iiid), n. [< F. platitude, flat- 
hammt.T of from 500 to 700 ]>oiiTid8 weight, ubmI homm (of tiiKte), vapidness, a flat remark, \ 
for bendiufc plates and for other o|ieratiou8 in fiat: hco 1. Flatness; dullness; iiisi- 

armor-plating vobmoIh. pidity of thought ; triteness.— 2. A trito, dull, 

platinic(p]a’l^iii'ik),/i. [< p/a/iaa/a + ->c.] In or Ntnpid remark; especially, such a remark 
ehem., of or pertaining to jdatinum. uttered uh if it were a novelty; a truism. 

pl at lnlf eroUB (plat-i-nif'e-TUs), n, [< NL. pin- it diM.>M not soi^m so easy for a preacher to trade npon 
Unnm + L./mv; =s K. X'roducing pluti- his capacity of ivmitc, yet even In the clerical pipfetak>n 

mim : m.fH(UiniftroMH HMid. 
platinirlalum (plat'iu-i-rid'i-tim), a. [NL., < 
platin{um) +*md«a»/.] An alloy of platiiiiitn 


mimy hiivc gained the nmuiatioti of profuiiod divines and 
pimual life by a Judicious manage- 


irodJrirtium.owturriiiKiii i«omMnocrjr8tolBmi^ platitudinarian (i.lat-i-tu-dl-iia'ri-aii), a. 
•sryBtalHiio graiiiB togt-Ui.T with native pluli- [<]Zw«rfo (iW) -t-ftrfan.] t «. 01 


num. 

platinisatlon (p1ut^i-ni-7.ii'Hhon), a. The pro- 
cess of jilaiiiiixini^, or the condition of being 
platiniscfl. 

platinize (plnt'i-nlz), r, t, ; pnd.. and px*. plttii- 
i>pr. jtUitiiiizinff. [< plafhi{mu) + 
ill a ‘ 


ilno state of di- 


abW) JikIkcs ill the spf 
niciit of solemn jdatttiidec, 

ii. A. Oxenhittn, Short Studlei^ p. 7G. 

and 
Of the 

luiluro of or characterized by platitude; given 
to tlie uttf'raiicc of xdatitudes. 

n. n. Olio who is addicted to or indulges in 
XilatitiidcH. 

You liave n nmpuol for a political platitudinarian ns in- 
sensible us nii ox tu evurytliliig he can't turn into |N>1ltical 
capital. usorpe JUiot, Ikuilel Dennida, xxll 

prot. and 
To utter 

oompomts. !nio negative plates of rniiiliart's |KitHHsiiini. platitudes'; make dull, stale, or insipid remarks, 
hleliroiiiutu cell — which euiislst each of a eopjicr jihitc platltUdfumiB (plat-l-tu'di-niis), tf. [< plati^ 
having one face and Us edges covered with platiniini foil (.ding's + 1 ItoliLthiir to or character, 

■uldorvd to tho ooiiiwr, niicl It. oth.ir f««o covoro.1 with f""? vt 

load-r-hnve their piiitliiiiiii sides plntlnliseil by a deptisit by platitude or platitudes, stale, trite, 
of inotnllie iilatinuiii, oldaliiCMl hy deeomiiositiun of ]ilati- fiat ; dull ; insipid. 

iium chlorld wljli llic aid of a gulvaiile current, the lead platitudtn0118ne8B(plat-i-tfiMi-nilS-ties),n. The 

<;>• of lH.tag,plaUt..ai,iou«; dull- 

^ ^ •*«». 11088 ; fiiitiicHs; staleness; insipidity; tritenosK. 


To coat with pliitiiium 



ilat'li), adv. [< ME. platly; < plat^ + 
Flatly; plainly; certainly; surely. 

This syniio is platiy agayns the ITuoIy Oeost. 

Chaucer, I^arson's Tale. 
If 3011 banies bnwe the brode of an hare, 

Platlu se be putte tu pcrpetuell pyne. 

YorkPlaye,p.^2n. 

[< %dai^ + -wc«f.] Flatness. 


fdac 

platinochiorid (plnt^i-no-klo'rid), n, [< plati- 
num 4- tdilorid.^ A double chlorid coiitiiiiiiiig 
platiniiin: as, iKitussiurn pfniinochhrid.^BXtLy- 
IBne platlnodbdorld. Hee ethtdene. 
platinode (plat'i-ufid), n. [< Hh,platiHinn, xilnt- 
iiiutu, + (Ir, wTm;, w'ay (see mthodc),] Tho 
uemtivc or iiou-oxidizablo plate of a voltaic 
oeU, wliicli often consists of a sheet of jiluti. piatnesst, n. 
nuiii, us ill tho drove cell. Patsfjrarr. 

platinoid (phit'i-iioid), V, [< NL. platinum + platodo (nhit'od), o. Same as platoid: corre- 
Gr, elioc, fonn.] One of the metals with whidi latod with ccstode, tre^natode, and nvmatode, 
platinum is invariably found associated. Tho platold(p1at'oid),/i. riiT0g.< Gr.irAori-c, broad, 
platinohls arc pallmliiiiu, rhodium, iridium, ok- fiat, + i/dof, form.] Broad or flat, as a worm, 
mium, and riitnoriiiim. platometer (pl^tom^e-tfer), «. [Im^g. < Gr. . 

platinotjrpe (plat'i-no-tlp), n. [< platinum + rc^ari^, flat, + plrpov, measure.] Hame as pla- 
1* A jirocesM of photographic printing nimrtvr. 
in which the piipc^ is coated with a solution of platometry (xda-tom'et-ri), 11 . [< Gr.jr7.dror, 

platiniiin chloriil and ferric oxidato. when ex- breadth, + -//rrpm, < /ilr/iov, mca 


posetl tu the light iiiidbr a iiegativn Mid suhseiiuenUy ini- 
luerseil in a hut sulutiuii of putamdo oxulateu the metal is 


, , measure.] The art 

of ineaNuriiig the breadth of rivers, ^cc, 1570. 


as that 

ievelup- 


reducfMl in pnipurtioii to the action of 
ture is tlini finished by sliiiply wasliliig _ 
nlated wnler. Some fiateiite*! platiiiuni iirocoHseSL 
of Phulglielli, simplify greatly liio operations of di 
mont. 

2. A print made by any x>latiiiotype process. 

Bxoelleiit siieciiiiens of pUUiHati/peewere shown. 

Sei. Amer., N. H., LIV. 06. 

platinons (platM-nus), a. [< NL. ptatimm + 
-ous.l (Containing or consisting of platinum, 
platlniim (plnt'i-num), n, [ss F. platine ss 8p. 
Pg. It. phitino, < NL. platinum (with term, -nm 

i.. I fil. - A 


SrffliL Platonia(p!ft<Viii-a),a. [NL. (Martins, ]81.»9), 

hndighSy imid^^ ^ /Vofo, < Gr. n^driiW, the Greek philosopher; 


set' Via ton .] A Bmall genus of tro)>ical A mer- 
lean trees, belonging to tne natural order tiuttl- 
ftrw and the tribe Moronobese. It Is chiefly die- 
tlngiilHhiHl from the other genera of the tribe by Uie an- 
thers lN!lng homo aliove the middle of the nnmerons filn- 
moiits Into which the phalanges of stamens are dlvldetl. 
Tile genus oiiibraoes only two (perhaps embr one) species, 
large trees with oorinceoui^ deli^tely jpenninervetl leaves, 
solitary and sliowy pink flowers, Mid five-celled fleshy t.>d- 
Ible berries. The fruit of P, inetgnie, called peeotir^ra 
In Itrnxll, Is said to be highly delfoiout, Ita seeds almoiid- 
llaviired. 


Vlstooini 

dMP BMiM •* ttnaniwB no nun am pblJoamriUM; 
Jndfeento of oonunon lenM are open to denbt; tint Uia 
■enies err, and at best can afford only llkelibooA 
(stKooM); that experience (60^^ built out of perceptions, 
though safer, does not know the lessons of pheiMmena; 
and Uiat man Is the messuro cf things, not In his experi- 
ence of psrtioular facta as Prptsgorss would have It. but 
in his knowledge of reasona which alone is ennobling. 
PhUoBophy according to Plato has three branches— dia- 
lectic, physica snd ethics. Dialectic, the art of dlscns- 
sion, proceeds by definition and division. Division sbonld 
bo dichotomy. lie holds strongly to the truth of cog- 
nition ; tlie process of mind and the process of nature are 
one. X either ilie Eleatic doctrine that all is One, and 
the Mmiy mece illiiiiSon, nor the lleraclltan doctrine that 
there Is only a fluid manifold without unity, la the truth; 
there is a mixed being (Moerv oanria): being has an eter- 
nal and an evMieacent element, and only a compound of 
these can be an object of solonce. The One in the Many 
is the Idea, tho active force prescribing regnlarity (as w» 
should say, tho law of naiurel which in superoelestlal 
place sulNilata while indivlduu cases arise and perish. 
The ideas make up an organism, or living system * 
They are themselves regulated by an Idifti of a teleciloglcal 
character, the Uood, or ultimate purpose of all Uuiigi^ 
identical with Keasoii, the true Being (6vrw« 6vX the One, 
King of heaven and earth, which. Immutable^ draws all 
things toward Itself. This Reason is Qod, who Is related 
to the idt*aH aa a poet to the ideals he has created and In- 
tends to embody. That.other element which in the ac- 
tual condition of things in this world haa not yet been 
eliminated ao as to leave pure Reason ia extended quan- 


addo<l, in analogy with other names of met- Platonic^ (nlil -tonMk), a. and n, [k’ormerly 

. I-.,-.- : - /Vrt/onU, Ptatonike; s F. Platoniqne L 

8p. Ptatdniro = Pg, It. Platonico^ < L. Platonic 
CHS, < Gr. n?rirwi'/sdf, of or pertaining to Plato, 
< 117drcji*, Ii. Ptato, a Greek philosopuer, son of 
Ariston, orig. named Aristoolos, and sumamod 
UhiTutv with ref. to his broad suonlders, < 9r7a- 
n'r, broad ; see plat^J] I. a. Pertaining to Plato 
(about 4'27-.‘147 B. c.), or to his ooetrines. 
Kcfcreiico to the achtad of Flato and to hla followers Is 
more usually expressed by the adjective iHaicniUHe, Flato 
wrote 111 dialogues, which are equally Mlnilrable from a 
llteraiy and from a philosophical point of view. He held 
that the object of phlloeophy is beauty; that wtthout a 


als), < plntina, < tip, platina, x>latiiia (the orig. 
name): see platina.} Chemical symbol, l*t; 
atomic weight, 195,11. An imx>ortaiit metal, 
introduced into Kiiropo about the middle of the 
eight eoiiih century from Houlh America. It does 
not occur aa an ore, but alloyed with other metals, espe- 
cially with rluKlluni, osmium. Iridium, and nalladiiiin, all 
of wfileh, together with Iron, ctipper, and gold, are almost 
always present In It In snmll qRaiitlty in what la called Ita 
native atate. Flatiiium la hui imsseil in ductility only by 
gold and ailvor. and lii mallrabnity only hy thoae metals 
Mid copper. It Is easily rolled Into sheets or drawn Into 
Wire. Its spiK'lfir gravity Is UI.5, which Is higher than 
that of any other known substance except osmium and 


(Jood in space, the mother, and without hls further inter- 
vention ifio (kNuiioa, the only begotten son of God, made 
ill hla llkeiieaa, growa up. Ihla la a aecond bleaoed jrod, 
Inatlnot with Reaaon. Flato waa a political philoaoj^er. 
He abhorred alike the away of oligarchy and of democ- 
racy, and atm more the oiitoome of tliu latter, the one-man 
power— tyranny. He lielluvud In ariatooraoy aupported hy 
an Iron aociallam. The rclatlona of the aexea ahouhl he 
Bu regulated aa to atop all Inereaae lii the population; 
which ahould be limited to 6,040 hoiiaelioldii. Private 
property and family rdallona ahould be abolished. Three 
classea should be recognlaed— workmen, soldlora, and law- 
yers. Tho education of a lawyer aliuuld begin with mn- 
alc, gymnaatlc, and mathematics In hla thirtieth year 
(up lb which age he ahould be aeen and not heai^d) he la 
to begin the atudy of dialectic. ITIa education ahould he 
completed at the age of fifty, when he ia to take hla riiare 
ill tho government. The above la an outline of the general 
viewa of Plato ; many of hla apeclal opliilona are celebrated. 
He atrongly malntaiiia the immortality and prevloua ex- 
istence of the mull. Tho tie which holds liody and aoul 
together Is music. Virtue is not natural, nor con It be 
comiiiaiidod by tho will, but It la the result of discipline. 
'J1ie cardinal virtues are wisdom (eo^tb), rouiuge (di'Aptab 

I irudenco (cuiftpoavvij), and Jiiatice (docutoaveir). The un- 
uat alone prosper ; ine perfect man would suffer on the 
uitMia. Reason realdca in the head, desire in the abdo- 
men, propheiy In Die liver. Time la an image of et ernlty ; 
it la produced by circiilar niotioiia Katiire abhors a 
vacuum. Like attracts like. Tlie constellaliuna and the 
earth are living divinities. Flato was a inathoniatlcian, 
and la said to have Invented the ancient method of analy- 
ala. H is thoughts constantly show the liilluenco of mathe- 
matical atudluB. Mid the desire to Import mathematically 
ilistinct coiiccptioiiB into phlloaopliy. Aristotle, who waa 
Plato’s Bchcdar, declared that the Platonic Ideas were iiiim- 
bera. Plato no doubt attributed active virtues to the 
ideas of One, Two^ Three, and Four. 

Now the first Chriatiaua many of Uiem were Platoniek 
T^hllosophora. S/ddett, Table-Talk, p. 63. 

Wo are apt to ridicule the aiiblinio Platonic iiotloua they 
had, or peimnated, In love and frleiidahlp. 

Swift, Conversation. 
Platonlo bOdlBBfthe five regular geometrical aollda which 
Inwnip the center only once— natnuly, tho tetrahedron, 
tholiuxaliedronorcube^ the octahedron, the dodecahedron, 
and the Icoaohedron.— PlatonlO Idsa. Hee idea.^ Fla- 
tonio lOYB, a pure aplritiial affection aubaiating lietween 
the aexea, unmlxed with aciiaual desire^ and regarding tho 
mind only and Ito exocllencea. 

Tlie Court affords little News at proaent, but that there 
la a Love called PUdcnic Istvc, HowHlt Letten, L vi. 16. 

Flatpnio yaar. Bee year. 
n. n. 1, A follower of Plato; aPlatonist. 

other things which he with great pdnes hath gathered 
out of (he PutUndkee, stamped with Zuroaatera name, are 
many of them diuine. Purehaa, PUgrlmage^ p. 807. 

2. One who loves with a Platonio affection. 

A talking dnil Plattmic 1 ahall tnfn ; 

Learn to be dvfl when 1 cease to burn. 

Prior, Ode, at 6. 

Platonic'^ (plft-ton'ik)yG. [< Or. HAdraiv, Plato 
(nee def.).] * Pertaining to tho Greek comic 
poet Plato (about 427-^B b. r.).~.piatonio ms- 
ter, tnatie.prua.| a meter or period conalating of an iambic 
_poiithemimereB between two daclylio penthemimerea. 
PlatOllical (plMon'i-kal), a. [< Ptatonic^ + 
-of.] Same as PlatonicK Jtp, AUerhuty, Ser- 
mons, I. xi., Pref. 

Platozlically (pl|-toii'i-ka1-i), adv, Iu*a Pla- 
t.onic manner, sir H, Wbtton. 

Platonize, Platoniaer, n. See Platonhe, Pla- 
foniser. 

PlatoniBm (plft'^nizm), t). [< Gr. ll^drcin^, 

Plato, + -tew.] 1. The doctrines, oxiinions/or 
philosophy of Plato, or of the Academic school. 
— 2. A Platonic saying or proposition. 

The striking Platoniame of Oblerldgt. 

JR. CAoote, Addrosaes, p. 166. 



. n. [< Or. lUarw, Plato, 

”*f "(fiae who adheres to the philosophy 
Plato; a follower of Plato* 

Or. idf-oonoelted, play tho hamonma JVaionU, ' 

Wnloh boldly daraa aArm tliat Spirita themadTea aapply 
With bodlaa to oomnlx irltli fnfl mortality. 

Folydbloii, t. 180. 

PlatonlstiC (plA-t^nls'tik), a. [< PlaUmist 4- 
4e,l Of or pertaining to Plato or his followers, 
or tke Platonic doctimes ; characteristic of the 
Platonists. 

Platoniie 

Hisedf 

philosophy of Plato ; reason like Plato ; emulate 
^to. 

Hitherto PhUo; wherein, after hla nanal wont, he pia- 
loniiM; the name being in effect to be found tii PUto’a 
Tlmmua. Apology, II. vL | S. 

The imagination Inattnotively JPIatimiu$, and it ia the 
eaaeiioe of poetry that it ahonld be unconventional, that 
the aonl of It ahonld anhordlnate ttie ontward parta. 

LowtU, Study Window^ p. 402. 

n. trans. To explain on the principles of 
the Platonic school, or to accommodate to those 
principles. 

• Also spelled Platonise. 

Platoniier (pla't^nl-sAr), n. One who Plato- 
nizes ; a Platonist. Also spelled Platoniger, 
Philo the Jew, who waa a gmktptaioniger, calla tho atari 
dlviae tmageis and Inoomirablo and immortal aoula. 

Xir. A, Ycunfft Idolmtroua Oormptlona In Eellglot^ h 100. 

platoon (pla-tdn'l, ». [< P. jpcflohm (pron. pl^ 
a platoon, lit. a * ball,’ 1. o. cluster, a par- 
ticular use of jwl4}tou^ a ball, tennis-ball, dim. of 
pelotCn a ball, ]»ellet: see pelletA If. A small 
fK>dy of soldiers or musketeers, drawn out of a 
battalion of foot to form a hollow square to 
strengthen tho angles of some luilitai^ fonna- 
tion or position ; or, a small body acting toge- 
ther, but separate from the main body.-* 2. A 
number of soldiers, as large as is eon venient for 
drill, etc., drawn up in two ranks, usually from 
15 to 25 in each rank ; hence (since a company 
of infantiy is habitually divided into two pla- 
toons), h 9 . 1 f of a company considei'cd as a sepa- 
rate body. ■ . Platoon tiring, ttrlng by platoons, or auh- 
dtvtslona of ooiiipanloa. 

platoplc (pla-topMk), a. 8ame as 
Jour, of Anthrop. /lur/., p. 156. 
platte^t, r. t, A Middle English form otplai\ 
platte*^. n. A Middle English form of 
plattc^ (plAt)i u. [OF. : see ptotc.] Maine as 
plaecate (c). 

plattd (pla-tiiOy a. [OF., < jilatic, a plate: see 
plait,'] lu her., semd witn jdates — that is, 
with roundels argent, 
platted (plat'ed), a. Bame as plaitefl 
platton (plat'en), V. t. [< plat^ + In 

ffla88~manuf,f to open out and flatten into a 
plate or sheet: said of a blown cylinder of 
glass. The hot cylinder is first cracked on one side In 
a straight line longitudinally by the appllcatltm of a cold 
Inin nid ; then It is laid in the llattenriig>oveii (which has 
a ainooth stone bottomX and kept there In a soft state 
till It opens out; and lastly it Is smoothed out with an Im- 
plemeiit called a/afCeiier. Sometimes the cylinders arc 
cut longitudinally with a diamond, and then placed in the 
f amace or flattening- sn^h for opening and amootlilng. The 
flattening of orown-glasa Is caU^/asMiig. 
plattenlng (plat^en-iug), n, [Verbal n. of plat- 
ten, r.l In yla$fMnanuf,, the process of formiug 
glass into plates or slioels. See jHatten, 
platter^ (plat'^r), n. [< ME. plater, platere, 
appar. orig. ^platel, < OF. pUiUal, dim. of plat, a 
plate: see ptate, and of. plateau.] A plate ; a 
large shallow disli for holding eatables; espo- 


4541 

mineralogist.] Native lead dioxid (PbOg), a 
rare mineral occurring in iron-black massive 
fonns, of high fmeeifie gravity, it was original 
desorilicd as tound at l.eadliilla Scotland, but was reganli 
■8 a doubtful spoefea until recently idniUfled from the 
lead'inliios of northern Idaho. 

Flattner'a procasB. Bee prfHxes, 

platty (plari), a. [< ptofU + -yi.] Having 
plats or bare spots, as grain-floliis sometimes 
have. JIalliwefL [Prov, Eng.] 

platnre (plft'tur), u, [< NL. Plat urns, q. v.] A 
broad-tailed hummiug-bird of tho genus rla- 
turue. 

platurons (plMu'rus), a. [Prop. *platpurous, 
<4ir. broad-tailed. < Tr?.nrt)j:, broad, 

flat, + oi'pd, tail.] Having a oroad tail. 

Platuma (pla-lu'ms), «. [NL. (ljatreillc),prop. 
^PlatyuruM, i tlr. wXar ioofHtg, broad -tailed: see 
platurous,] 1 . A 
genus of venomous 
marine serpeuts of 
tho family fJiplro- 
phidie, having wide 
and flat gastroste- 
ges and two pairs 
of frontal shields. 

—2. A genus of 
broad-tailed 7Vo- 
cltilUlw, uaiiied by 
Lesson in 1H29; the 
platures. 

piaty (pla'ti), a. 

[Also platty ; < 

plate •¥ -if^,] Like 
a plate; consisting 
of plates. 

platybaslc (plat-i- 
ba'sik), a. K (ir. 

TTytoWf, broad, flat, 

+ (iAmc, foot, base: see Inisir.] Having the 
occipitsil bone about tho foramen magnum 

i tressed upwar<l ; having the negative angle of 
Jaubentoii more tliaii KO'^. erauiomctrif. 
platybrachycephalic (pla1.-i-brak-i-Me-fal'ik or 
-ser(p-1ik), a. [< platy^rephaUr) + braehyeepha- 
lie,] ” Flat and broad; both jthitycejthalie and 
bracdiycephalie: saitl of a skull, 
platybregmete (plat-i-breg'mct), n. [< Gr. 
Tr'AanfC, broad, + iho front part of llte 

head: ’HOC hryma.] A wide bregma, as seen 
in Mongolian skulls. 

platycarpOUS ( plat -i-kiir'pus >, a, f < G r. ir24iH<c, 
broad, + Kufmur, fruit.] In hot,, having broad 
fruit. 

platSTCephallc (plat'^l-se-farik or -sera-lik), a. 
[< platycf'plial-ovH + -tV*,] Same as platycepha- 
hme, 

PlatycephalidaeCplat/i-se-farMlfi), n,pl. [NL., 
< PlatycephahiM + -hUp,] A family of acan- 
thopteiy^aii Ashes, tyitified by tlie genus Piaty- 
cephalutt; tiie flatbcuMis. Tlmy lutve ui elongatwl 
* ’ ■ ^ .. . laed head, Imbrl- 

shorter than tho 



rtatur$ts/a»ttafux. 


PlatjrarliioUM 

pUtyoeipiliaa (plat-i-mt't-li), r. [< jflat,- 
ctfikal-oua -f -»/.] The condition of having a 
pfatyceplialie skull. 

lutyoerclde (]»Iat-i-s/'r'si-dfi), «. pi. [NL , < 
PlatycercuH + -»(/«•.] The broad-tailcMi {tarra- 
keefs ns a separate family of parrots. 

Platycerclnm (plat^i-ser-s!'ji«:*), n, pi, [NL., < 
Platyi'trcHs + -iiiff,] A subfamily of Peittaei- 
(Ihp, typifled by the genus Platyeetrus, to whieh 
varying limits have been userilnHl; tlie broad- 
tailed parraktMds. it Ih pmitcriy rentritrltHl to those 
INirrols which linvc no ainblciiH and ni» fiircnlnin. In a 
cNiiiiiiioii ucccpttttioUf itconffliiiH paimkcetB with u aliort 
licHk of greater height than length, a Hiiiall core (frequent* 
1y fcathfrvdX and a lung tail, iiMually exceeding tlie wings 
in length, and in aoiiio cam's with Imaul feat hem. All the 
riaty»rciiur ladtuig to the «»ld World, mid they are moat 
nuincruua in and iiidividnnlH in the Aiialralian 

region. About 70 bim'cIi's arc. dmuilHsl, among them tho 
gnua-, ground*, mid xchni immikoctA. sw yttm jKtrrak^ft, 
JiyphewMi, Mopnittamm, and IHnlucercuit. 

platycerdne (plut-i-sf^r'Kin), n. lirea«l-tailed; 
lielonging to tfie Platyceninw. 

PlatycercilB (platH-s^r'kim), w. [NL. (Vigors 
and Ilorstield, 1825), < Gr. Trhm m broiul- 
tailod, < TT^ari'f, broad, + ki'/ikoi:, tail.] The 
leading genus of Ptatyrrmu/e, eontaiiiiiiginore 
than half tho species of this snbfiimily, having 
the tail long and ample, with its feathers broad 
to their ends, and the four middle ones longer 
than the rest. They are lioaiitlfully and vaiioiisly 
colored, and range from the Malay archipelago to tho lu- 
aads of the hioiflc uec«ri. Hevoral are favorite cnge hlrda, 
os tho roaolla or naio-iNirrakoot, P. esimituif and the klag- 
INurakoet, P. toajmtatua. Hue cut under ruttlia, 

Platycerinm (idaM-sfl'n-um), n. [Nli., < Gr. 
TrXnri'i*, broad, + hr/piuv, a lioueyeoinb, < A9/)dr, 
wax; Bt'e rvre.] Avery distinct, and miiark- 
ablo genus of ferns, cofutiioiily associat ed with 
the AvroHtichvsp, it lias been pnipoacd to place it in 
A sepArAto wtctloii, from ita priNliicing Km aorl in largo 
amorphous patiihtk not, aa in the (.rue itcutw/o'/icir, iinl* 
versHl over the fortilo iMuiioiia. I'hc hih'ciuh arc fuw in 
iiunibor, chiefly Eastern or Auh* 
tralliiii, and fur the iiioat ]>art. 
tropical. 

Platycems (pla-tls'e-rus), 

». [NL, ((SeofTroy, 1762) j 
(cf. L. pUthfetroH, < Gr. 
nAaHfKqHjr, having broail 
horiiH), < Gr. ff/cinV, hroiid, 

+ Kfpui;, hont.J A genus of 
stag-beetles of ratlier small 
Kize,cliiefly cliaracteriziMl bv 
the distiiietuesM of the sixth 
ventral abdominal soginciit. 
llie few H|KK!loB known are found 
in Aaia, KiimiKt^ and North Anierl- 
oa. KonrlidiAhittlio riilUNlstatuH, 



iKidy doprooaed in front, a wide depreaaed head, imbri 
. ^ . _ . . „„t|,rior shorter than the 

id fiorfoct vcniruls Imhliid tlie 


catod acuei^ two doraala (tlio antei 
pnsterlorXa long unid, mid fiorfoct 
pootorala N curly fjU spcclca are known as inhabltanta of 
tho tropical Paclflc and Indian uooans. 

PlatycephallnSB (plut-i-sef-i^li'ne), n.pl. [NL., 
< PJaiycmiHaduH + -inie.] Tho PlatyeephalUta 
as a subfamily of seor^moid fishes. 
platycephaloOB (nlat-i-sef'a-lus), a. [< Gr. 

broa<i-headcd, C v/.ari>c, broad, flat 
(see plat^), + head.] Having the vault 

. of the skull flattened; having a vertical index 
of less than 70. 


Pla^cepbJlluB (plat-i-sef 'a-lns), n, [NL. : see 
, V, - i: . i, i j ir. idatyeejihalous.] 1. The typical genus of Pfafy- 

cially, a flat dish in which a fowl, a joint, or tho ccphalida : so called from the broad depressed 
like IS placed to be carved. 

In the Loud of Prettre John ben many dyvene thingos, 

Aiid moiw predotts atones so grete and so large that men 
makonof hemVeaselle: AaPfatwes. IMsacOiei^And Cupfies. 

Afafulecflls, Travels, p. 272. 

Burthen Ptofters held their homely Food. 

Congreve, tr. of Juvenal's Batirea zl. 

Tho attendants buatlod to And fro, and speedily brought 
in several largo smoking ntofteri, flUed with hugo pieces 
of Beef, hoUed and roadea SeoU, llonastciy, xxlv. 

plfttter^ (plat^dr), n. [< ptat^ + -erl.] One 
who plats, braids, or interweaves, 
plattmg (platting), n. [Verbal n. otplat^, v.l 
1. The process of making interwoven or platted 
work.— 2. A fabric made of flbers, bundles of 
fibers, or thin slips of any pliable material, such 
as cane or straw. 



Berouda hats are worn by our ladles; they are made of 
a of mat or (aa they oaU it) yUtUing made of the pal- 
metCo leaf. 

BerkeUy, Prqpomls for Better Supplyliig of Cbordiea. 
platbnnrite (plat'nBr-lt), n. [Named after 
K. F . Plattuer (18(X)-68), a German chemist and 


FlAthead {.IHtttytrphalHS 

head. liloeh nwl Schneider, \90l.— -2. [/.#?.] A 
brofUl flat skull, deformed from synosteosis of 
frontal and jiarietal bones. 


P/iifyt rrtt t tfUfrrMS. 

I .inu kliimii niiliiinl blcn.) 

as P. fpureue, fonnd in oak'SlninpH thruiighuiit Nurtli 
America, f iiicli lung and browniHli'hlack. 
platycne^a (plaLik-iie'mi-jl), «/. | NL.: see 

plalffimcMic.] The eouditioii of l>eiiig platyc- 
tiemie ; ]>1uiyciieiiiiKin. 

platycnemic (plat-ik-ne'mik). a. [< Gr. Tr^anc* 
broad, + the lower log: nee 

Broad mid flat, as a tibia; liaving sucli tibiae, 
as a ^M^rsoii. 

platycnemism (plat-ik-nfl'mizm), n. [< platyc- 
nem-ic + -/Vfw.] The slate of being platycne- 
mie ; lin^adth and flatnesM of the tibia. 
PlatycCBlia (plat-l-seMi-ll), n. [NL. (Detoan, 
lfC)3), < Gr. TrXfiTt'C, flat, + hOf’//tr, hollow.] A 
^muH of lamellieom beetles of tJie family Jtufe- 
Tidtr, or typi<?al of a fami ly Platycu Hdw., They aro 
largo and iiandsomo Buiith Atneiicmr inHccts, wifh a very 
convex head of a bcaiiUfiii gi-ceii oulur. Also Plntyvaitu. 
platycflBlian (plut^i-He'li-mi), a, [< platymi-om 
+ •Jan.] Kame ns platijvtrhus, 

PlatjrccelidaB (plat-i-sd'Ii -de), «. pi, [NL., < 
Ptatycuiia + -idw.] A family of eoleopteroiis 
InsectH, named from t he gen us Ptatyewlia, Pur- 
meisUr, 1844. 

plAtyCflClons (plut-i-se'lus), a. [< (ir. irhiTir, 
flat, + Ku//or, hollow.] l^lanoH'Oticave, as a ' 
vertebra.; plane or flat in fnnit and eiipiied be- 
hind, as the Inslies of tlm vertobru? of the cetio- 
saurians: now usuHlly eulled opint/mcfclum, 
platy(n>ria(plat-i-k6'ri-H),n, [NL.,< Qr.irXurH, 
broad, + hofnf, the pu]>il of tlie eye.] In med,, 
ail iiTidfie dihifatioii of the pupil; mydriasiH. 
PlatycrinldfB (plat-i-krinMHie), H. pf, jNL., < 
PUityerinuH + Jdw,] A family of Paleozoit^ cri- 
nciid’s or oiicriiiiteH, typified by the geiiUs Plahj- 
rrinwf, 

plal^'Crinite (plat'i-kri-nlt ). n. An eticrinite of 
the genus Platycrinus or Plalycrfuiten, 
platycitaoid ( phit'i-kri-uoid), n, [< NL. Platy- 
crimtSfO. v., 4- (ir. fhV, form.] A Tilatycrinit’e. 
Platycnnoidea (plat^i-kri-noi'de-jl), II. pt. 
[NL.,< PlatycrinnH + -nUlca.] Same us Platy- 
crinidie. 


Plfttyerinof 

PlatyerinilB (plA-tik'ri-niui), n. [NL., < Or. 
irXarhCf broad, flat, + k/mW, lily (see orinoid),} 
Tho ty]>ioal ffoniut of Platyerinidmt from tlie 
limoBtone of the coal-moaBures : no iiamed from 
tho flatnosH and bn^adth of the radial platen on 
th<! pocoptac'le. Oriiriiially PUiiyrrinitm. 
platydactyl, platyuctyle (plat-i-dak'til), a. 
and n, [< JN b. platydnctyJtMf < Or. trXorif , broad, 
+ liiiffor.J I. o. Jlavinffbroail or thick 

di^itH; Hoocifically, in haviniu; toon di- 

lated at tlicMoidH; diHcodactyl; bolou^ng to tho 
Vittmdaehfla : dintingiuHliod from faydactyl, 

II. M. A j>latydaotyl batraoliian. 
Platydactyla (plat-i-dak'ti-m), n. pL [Nil., 
noiit. pi. ol platyflaetylwt : BuoplatymotylA Tn 
(lUnthor’H rdaMHification, a group of opiHtho- 
gloM8ato liatnichianH, having tlio to<»H dilated: 
diHtinguiRliod from ikrydactyla. AImo callod J)tM- 
cinlaelula^ 

Platyoactylns 

(plat -i- dak' ti- 
Iuh), n. [NIi. 

(Cuvier, 1817): 
noe platydar.ty- 
Iffus.j 1. Ag<)- 
TiUH of gecko 
lizanlH. r./nuri- 
eularia or muralia 
1h tho WHJ1-Kcuki». 

/*. maurffnuierM, of 
tho ooiiiitrloH )>or^ 
dorliigUii! MiHlltfir- 
niiiuaii. Is known tiM 
the tarenip, 

2. Li entoM,, a 
goniiM of or- 
thoptoroiiH in- 
BoctiH. itruUi^t 

im. 

plaMolichoce- 
phalic (piatH- 
dol^i-ko-Ho-far- 
ikor-Hef'a-lik), 
a, f < pltity(t^tphalir) + doliehortphalU\^ Flat 
and narrow; both platycephalic and dolich<»- 
cophalic : said of a Hkull. . 

Platyelmia (plat-i-orini-ll), n.pL [Nli., < Cr. 
9rXar/V, flat, + {PifuyO^)^ worm.] Same 

as Plnlyhetmintha, 

Platygaster (phil-i-gas'tAr), n, f NL. (Latroillc, 
18011) (cf. Or. irTMrvyaartJfij^ flat-bellied), < Cr. 
TT^arff, broad, flat, + >'«cnv/p, Htomach ; mco yas- 
torS.] 1. A goiiUM of paraHitic hymeiiojderoiiH 
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tongued: w^plaiyglomdA A genus of labroid 
Ashes of the wrasse family. Thtg hare tho tooth 
of tho jowl dirtinot, tho phoryngool tooth not ooBllaoiit| 
the posterior canines weU lieveloped, 3 ai^ nilnoi. 9 dona] 
■pfncii. and tliu cheeks and ope^es naked or nearly so. 
Tliny are kimwii as tloneeUtuu I*, nidioliis, 1« Inches btig, 
I nhatd U West 1 ddlan and Floridan waton. P. annirinetiif 




Phttydactylus MniHrt'fauicHs. 


PlatygonilB (plfi-tig'^nus), «. [Ifti., < Or. »r>a- 
riV, broad, flat, )Wn, knee.] A genus of fossil 

f ieccaricH of tiio family MmtyHtla^ founded by 
ic Conte ill 1H48 npoti remains of the late Ter- 
tiary of America. Also called Myajm^ Proto- 
vkwrott^ and KuvhoTys, 

platyhelminth (plat/-i-hel'minth), it. [< NL. 
Platyln;huiuthnJ] A member of the Platyhct- 
wUiiitti, in any sonKe; a flatworm, as a cestoid, 
trematoid, tiirliellarian, or nemeriean. 
Platyhelmintha, Pla^helminthes (plat^i- 
hel-iiiiii'thil, -thez), n.pL [NL., < Or, n-Xor/'f, 
broad, flat*‘+ {ekfuvO-)^ a worm: see hel- 
aonf//.] A Kuporordinal or other high group 
of worms, variously named and rated, inclua- 
ing f<innH more or loss flattened, usually ovate, 
and iiidixtincily segmented; the flatwomis, nr 
cestoids, tr<>matoi<iH, and turbo] lanans, toge- 
tlier contmstod with tho roundwoiiuB or ne- 
iijathelmiiiths. in some of the older nmingenientii, 
under the noinc PltUjfrtmia, they were dividesd into the 
imii'pnnisitic onlor y\iriie.lUuia and the two pamsttlc 
orders Tfmituln and Trpm^joda. In another clussiiliia- 
tioii the idn^hulinliiths nre a prime division of VmnMa, 
divided {wXuTudteUaria (rhabduomlous and doiulmcMeloiia 
inrlteliarians). NenwrHna (rhynchoccelona turliellarians), 
and CeHttnla, In Laiikcater’s latest arrange- 
nicnt they are called Platyhdmia^ and are dlvldefl lnti> 
two branehes, fVfoto and Vc^yitnphara, Tlie former Is 
tile order Tutitdlatia in a br4>ad aoiise, hen) divided into 
three elussei^ UhabdoeodOt lieiuirodeela, and Netnfirtiiia (or 
Jthftiifihttennla). Tho Cn^whnra are dlvldiNl into three 
clasmM^ Trewattddea, CVstoZdea, and flirudittea, the two 
former of these, each with tiuinmviis onlers. corrusiMmd- 
liiK in a general way with the famlllea of other authors. 
Tile memveoa of Van Henodeii (see JHajmidda) are regal'd- 
ed IIS proliaidy cJaaaablo with the (HUaia. This arrange' 


iiient is in hrlniring the lo^hea and DUsyemida 


Otherwise It naiembles its iiredecessors. 

dllfer more In 



Pimtygasttr ktvrkki. ( CniM Shows mtuml sisc.) 

insects of the fitraily Proctotrypid/e, typical of 
tho sii bf atuily Pla tygmtvri hsp. it is separated from 
otlier genera by negative character^ and contains a large 
number of speclua, more than ICO lieliig known In Europit 
alone, i*. herricki la a cuiuinon parasite of tho Uoasian 
Sy in Eorth America. 

2. A gciniH of true bugs of the family Lygmdm, 
erected by Hchilling in 1829.— 8. A genus of 
Ashes erected by Swaiiison in 1839. — 4. A ge- 
nus of flies of the family JeroeeridiP, erected by 
Sietterstedt in 1840: same as Hphteroga^ter, 
Platygasterinm (plat-irifas-te-ri'nfl), ». pi, [< 
Platytfautvr + -iwa*.] An important subfamily of 
the imrasitic hymenopterous family Prm*totry- 
pifUe^ eoiiNisting of minute black insects having 
the fori) tiliiie oiie-spurred, tlie mandibles tooth- 
ed, and tlie anterior wings without marginal 
and Htigmal veins, over 20gonera have boon founded, 
tlmugh the group has been little studied. The siiecies 
seem to lie inalnly parasitic on dlpteriius larvao. 

platygaatric (plat-i-gas'trik), a. [< Gr. irW/jf, 
broad, + stomach: see Hav- 

ing broad or wide giislHc cavities: belonging 
to the Plntynastt'rhtir. 

platyglOBBU (plat-i-glos'nl), a. [< Or. irXnn- 
yXuNToof, broiid-tongued, < brood, + y^ua- 

tongue.] Having a broad or wdde tongue. 

‘ yglOBSIl8(plaM-gloK'uH), 11 . [NL. (BleeHer, 
, after Klein), < Or. ffX«rryX«<wof, broad- 


iiiider this head. 

The iniiiiy arrangements of the flat worms 

iiDinefiRlatiirennil taxonomic rating than In actual signifl- 
eaiicu. Also PkUhMmintha. PUUkmmintJkiaL 

Platylobixun (plut-i-ld'bi-um), u, [1^. (Hmith, 
1794), < (ir. irAnriVf broad, + dim. of 

pod.] A genus of leguminous shrubs of 
the irilie OfifiutPw and subtribe Hosttiaw, char- 
acterized by the two-lipped calyx, orbicular 
bauiier-IHdal, moniulelphous stamens, uniform 
verHotile anthers, and broad flat two-valved 
poll, oiieniiig elastically along tho lower suture, 
nroudly winged upon the other. 1110 3 spedfH 
are AuHtraliim ahrubs, witii slender branohos, opixistte 
iiiidivliJtHl loaves^ and handsoitie orange'^llow ifowerN 
Holltiiiy in tho axils, occasionally red. resembling the sweet- 
pea. limy are pendunt-branciiiog evorgroens, cultivated 
under the name^ fwo. 

PlatylophOB (pla-til'o-fus), n. [NL., < Or. 
ir/ari^c, flat, broad, 4* Xd^, a crest.] 1, A 
genus of birds of the family Vorvidte and sub- 
fain ily Garrulinee, containing several species 
of crestoil jays from Java, Biunafra, Borneo, 
etc., Hucli as P. yalerierdatUH, P, coronatmy and 
others. AStrm'furcm, 1831.— 2. A genus of nracli- 
niilaiis. KovM^ 18,19. — 8. A genus of polypeta- 
loiis plants of the order Iktxifrayew. and the 
tribe < Umonim, characterized by the two-eelled, 
tw'o-Hccded, and two-valved capsules, the two 
aw'1-shaped recurved styles, four or five calyx- 
lobcs, as many smaller petals, and eight or ten 
Htameiis. (if the lengfli of the petals, and in- 
s<u'tcd with them on the base of an um-shap<Ml 
disk. 7). Don, 1880. The only BOMies, P, ttifalia- 
tHH, tlic white alder or white ash of CSpe Colony, Is a 
very snuHith anil handsome tree, casting abundant shad^ 
and bearing multitudes of smsll white flowers In long- 
stalked axillary pMilcles, followed by small white capsules. 
The uoiloccous opiNSdie and stalked leaves are each com- 
posed of tiirec toothed and veiny lauceolato leaflets. See 
otctrri. 2. 

platymesaticephalio (plat-i-mes'ii-ti-Be-farik 
or -sef'f^lik), «. [< platyicejihaUe) -f mesatiee- 
fi/m/«V.T Both platyoenhallo and mesaticephal- 
le: said of a skull. Also platymesoeephahe, 

platymeter (plfi-tim'e-t6r), w. [< Ghr. 9rXarf*c, 
flat, + fthpov, measure.] An aj^ratus for 
nietisuring the inductive capacity ofaielectrics. 
It ounslstN cHsontlally of two eyllndnoally shaped con- 
densers of ciiual slse, having their inner ooatliigs oon- 
nected. 

Platymiacilua (plat-i-mis'i-um), n, [NL. (Vo- 
gelMH87), so called with ref. to the compressed 
stalk of the pod; < Or. wXcHt, flat, + 
for ftidxpc, a stalk, also, in fom yierxoc, husk 
or shell.] A gimus of leguminous trees and 
shrubs, of the tribe Dalbergim and the sub- 


piiiAfidiariUM 

tribe lAmdtoearpemt ohameterlsed lyy the tee 
wing-petals, the opposite leaves and leaflets, 
and the inoehisoent one-eeeded long-stalked* 
pod, which is thin, flat, and oblong, in tto qp- 
poBite or whoried leaves it is almost slone to this law 
order. The 18 species are natives of tropical Amsrioa. 
lliey bear yellow flowers in racemes on the branches. P. 
jpldprisdtoiim Is called roble In the West Indies, 
]&l7ll0ta (plat-i-iio'tft), n. pi. [NL. : nee plat- 
ynote,'] A group of existing iMeertiUa^ with a 
columella and an orbital septui^ proocslous 
vertobrop, not more than nlnecervioalverCebm, 
and the nasal bone single, it embrsoas the moni- 
tors or varanolda of the Old World, with the Amsriw 
genna Udodtrma. See monUur, iidodurma. 
platynotal (nlat-i-nd'tal), a, [< platynote + 
-a/.j Broad-oacked, as a lizard; speeifieally, 
of or pertaining to the Platynota, 
platynote (plat'i-not), a, and n. [< Gr. wXo- 
rftwrof, broad-backed, < fTAari/Cj broad, flat, + 
t^roc, baek.l 1. a. Broad-backed, as a lizard: 
ap^ied to the varans or monitors. 

U. M. A monitor or varanoid lizard. 
PlatyuotUB (plat-i-no'tus), n . [NL. : see platy- 
note,] In sodl„ a giuieric name variously used, 
(a) Jly FSbriclua 1801, for a ge- 
nus of coleopteruiis Insects. (b) 

Jly Hchilling, 1820, for a genua 
(if hemipterous iiiseuts. (e) By 
Wsgler. 1880^ for a genus cn n^i- 
illes, whoiico the usine Pfoly- 
noto. (d) Jly Haan, 1835, fur a 
genus (it orustaceans. 
natynns (plat'i-nus), n, 

[NL., irreg. < Or. irjiari- 
vtev, widen, make wide, < 
wide, broad: see 
plfit^. J A genus of cara- 
boid beetles. P.maadieaUiti 
Ih at times so abundant In (Jall- 
foriiia as id bo a imliwnoe. It 
Is popularly called the omirJUnth 
buy. 

platyodont (plat'i-(}-dont), a. and 11 . [< Or. wXa- 
TiXf brfiad, + odofV (urJovr-) = h), tooth,'] I, n. 
Having brood teeth. 

II. H. A broad-toothed animal. 
PlatyonydilUl (plaW-on'i-kns), n, [NL., < Or. 
n^Tv&vvxtK^ with broad nails or hoom, < wPori-f, 
broad, flat, + elaw,] A genus of 



PtafyMHS macm/tcoi/O, 
enkiiged. 



J.uily-crab (/*/aOwru^AHx oce/tatMiU 


crabs of the family Portunida, P, ocellatm is 
a beautiful species known as the lady-crab. 
Incorrectly written Platyoniehus, 

platyope Qilat'i-cm), n, [< Gr. wXaW>c, broad, 
-f utTjf (^-), face.] A broad-faced animal, per- 
son, or skull. 

pla^pic (plat-i-op'ik), a. l<plaiyope 4- -to.] 
Broad-facod ; wide across the eyes: applied to 
skulls or persons whose nasomalarinaeK is be- 
low 107.5, as in the Mongolian races generally. 
Also platonic, 

platypetaloiiB fplat-i-pet'^lus), 0 . [< Gr. wXa- 
r/»f|broad, + itBaXov, a leaf (in mod.lmt. a pet- 
al).] In hot., having very broad petals. [Baia.] 

Platypesa (plat-i-pe'z^), n. [NL. (Meigen, 
IHCiJ), < Gr. irXoriif, broad, flat, 4- TrfCfl; foot.] 
The typical genus of Platypezidm^ having the 
four basal Jomts of the posterior tarsi broad 
and flattened, whence the name. They an msi i 
vdv^-blsok or gray flies, whose lorvw live to ninf^ Fif- 
teen European mid flve North American speolea arelmoini. 
P. etuffutatw of the Btstrlot of Culambla la an ezampla. 

Platypeiidto (plat-i-pez'i-dfi), n. pL [NL. (Fal- 
len, I817)j < Platypeaa 4- -id«,] A family of 
dichtotouR brachycerous dipterous insects, typi- 
fied by the geigns Platypeza, They an of mlnnte 
alse, and resemble the DMkopodSdsa, bat the body Is de- 
pressed and the head hemispherical, almost entirdyooca- 
plod by the eyes ; the legs an short and spindeaa, and the 
hind tarsi an often dilated. The antennnan porreoiand 
threo>]ototed ; the ban eyes an oontlga(ras In the male; 
theabdomen Is short, and pnlvUll an present Thegenwa 
an four in number. 

plfttyi^lline (plat-l-fil'in), n, [< plaiyphyl- 
l-ouM + -tool.] In hot,, broad-leaveo^; flat. 



yjfttthK. A AiefeiniMm» K. A. Ucli«i% L 74. 

idlrtVldiyllOIlt (plat-i-i&l'ii8)9 a. [< Gr. irAarv. 
^tojocTDroad-leafed, < frAoi^c, flat, 4- 
leaf.l In hot., handiiff liroad leaves. 



iiig broad feet, in any sense; belon^ng to the 
riatfpoda.--~2. In omiih., having tbo toes «x- 
tenmvely coherent, forming a broad sole ; syn- 
dactyl. 

IL n. A broad-footed animal. 

Platrpodn(pl^tip'6.dft),n.pl. [NL.; seeiiteb/- 
]toa,J 1. In tnammal.^ a group of monotremes, 
namM fn>m the genus Platypwf. Bee Omiiho^ 
rhpnehidBj and cut under duckbill , — 2. In 
roitch., a mup of rostriferous gastropods with 
broad flat foot fitted for crawling, it ineludoH 
iDott of the roitriferoae nsiropodi, amonfc the btset-kiiowii 
<if them belfiffthefVprjMtte^ UUarimdHf, MdanUdK^ Ceri- 
tkUd»t and Vivipafwm. J. K uirau. See uute under 6V- 
rWdvm^ CypriMf Uttoiinidm^ and Viviparidm, 

platafpode (plat'i-i>dd), a, and i/. Bamo asp/<i^- 

I^tnayllids (plat-^sil^i-dS), n, ph [NL. 
fLe (^nte, 1872), < JHatypsyllus + A 

family of clavioom CtAeoptera, typified by the 
gimiiH PlatifpsylluH. They hare the dorsal seginenU 
of the abdomen partly membranous, ventral Moments 
free : the tarsi flvedointed (at least one pair of tarsi); the 
nientum Jarae^ and prolong In three obtuse IuImm be- 
hind ; and the pnlpi distant at base. The family Is cer- 
tainly coleopterous, and ita true position seems to be be- 
tween llio UydntphUidm and the SUMim; but the form 
is degraded by paraslUain to the semblance of ainallopha* 
«)ua insect. 

Flatyprarllnfi (plat-ip-sirus), n. [NTj. (Bitso- 
ma, Iww), < Gr. broaii, flat, + a 

flea.] A remarkable go- 
nns of iuseets, type of 
the family 

referred by some to the 
order Apnaniptcra^ by 
others to the Diptera.^ by 
Westwood made ty)ie of 
an order AchTdoptera, by 
Le Conte placed in the 
order Comptera among 
tlieelavicoms. p^eaniwia, 
a iiarasite of tlie beaver, ia a 
■tnall eyeless and wliigleaa 
>»eet]o with slnirt elytra leav- 
ing five abdomina] segments 
exposed. Also called PkAu^ 

l*anttiti] of th<! Boa v«r (PinOf- 

(pia-«p't8- iSSS^T'^- 

nil), n. I .N Li., \ Ur. wAa- 

rif, broad, + frrr*p6v, wing, = E. feather,'] A ge- 
nus of fishes, typical of the family PlatypteridfP, 
llie only known species, P, uapro, is an fnhahitant of fresh 
water in islands of the Hunda-Muluocaii archipelago. 

Platypteiridn (plat-ip-tier'i-de), n. pi, [NL., < 
Pla^mtera + A family of acauthoptery- 

gian fishes, representiitd by the genus Platyptera, 
They are related jUi the Gobridm, ana by many referred to 
that family, but differ from It by having the ventrals 
aridely sepanito from each other, and from the CaUiony- 
midm by tlie scaly body, unarmed pi'eoiierculum, and 
moderately wide gill-openings. 

Platyptcncna (plat-ip-tdr'nUi), n, [NL. (Hitch- 
cock, 1848), < Gr. TTAarvCt bioad^ flat, + wripva^ 
the heel.] A ^nus of mgantic animals, for- 
merly supposed to be biids, now believed to 
bo dinosaurian reptiles, known by their foot- 
prints in the Triassie formation of the Connec- 
ticut valley. 

PUtypternida (pl&-tip-t«-rij'i-de), n, pi. 
[NL,, < I’fatgpterjfx {■ptetyg-) + •Mc.l A fam- 
iiy or bombydd moths, typified by the genus 
Platypteryx, The sntennm of the male ore peettnste, 
those of the female generally flllfbrm ; the abdomen Is 

. alender, and the wings are amall but oomparatlvely broad, 
and BomeUmes hooked at the tip; the lams have 14 logs. 

Platsrpteryx (pi^tip^t^riks), «i. [NL., < (&. 



Mcuil of I'tatyt'hyH, hHi tny»tnrtutt tot> and 
siilc vlf'ir^. iMtural Kixe. 



wAarif, broad, flai, + ^ug.] In entom.f 

the typical genus of PlatupieryMm. The spe- 
cies are known as hook^Hp moAa, 

PlatnUB (plat'i^us), n. JT^L., < Gr. ifXarb^ 
cwc, broad-footed!, < wAorve, broad, + (Trod-), 

£. foot,] 1« In enUm,t a genus of xylopha- 
gons beetles of the family JS&ok/tidsB: synony- 
mous in port with BostryAus, Berbst, 1783.— 
2. In mammal, : (a) A genus of monotremes, 
now called OrnifAorAyneW. . ^aw, 1798. (6) 


AnaHdm and Bie subfamily FuUgulitue: synon- 
ymous with PuMar. BfcAw, 1831. 

PlatypVgOlUI (plat-i-pi'gus), u. [< Gr. irAarn- 
JPryof, Droad-bottomra, < irAarwf, broad, + 
rump, buttocks.] Having broad buttocks. 
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plftt^hine, PlatjrrhiiiL etc. Bee 

etc. 

Pbltehynchi (p1at-i-ring'kl), n, ph [KL., pi. 
of Platyrhyuchus, q. v.] In Merrem's classifi- 
cation of birds (1813), a group equivalent to the 
Steffampodes or Tkitinnlmati or authors, contain- 
ing such g(«iiem as Peletmnugf Phaetou^ and /Vo- 
fr/M, or the |M>licanM, gaunets, connorauls, au- 
hiiigR.s, tropic-birds, etc. 

plat^byndline (plat-i-ring'kin), a, [< Platy- 
thynchuH + -iwri.j liroad%illed, as a oird. 
Platyrhynchus (plat-i-ring^ kus ), » . [Nli. ( 
maresi, 180."i), prop. ^Platyrrkynchus, < Gr. n-A<«- 
brood-snoiitod, broad-beaked, < nrAo- 
rhe, broad, + 
i»hxoc, snout, 
boai.] 1. In 
omith, : (a) A 
IP'inis of Amer- 
ican tyraut-fiy- 
catchors, be- 
longing to the 
family Tyvau- 
nidte,' end typ- 
ical of the snlv 
family Platy- 
r/ryMC/M*n/p, hav- 
ing a very 
broad fiat bill 
with long vi- 
brissas, whence 
the name. 

There are sev- 
eral species, of 
South and C/en- 
tral Amori<‘a, 
as P, mynlatr.- 
ue, MayarhynchuH is a synonym, (ft) Same 
as Eurywwuit, ViHthl, 1825. — 2. In entim,, a 
genus of coleopterous inHoets. ThuuberffflHW, 
—8. In herpet,f a yiawm of hatrac^hians. Also 
PlatyrhinruH, JhimiriU 18.54. 
platyrrbine^ platyrhiue (platM-rin), a, and n. 
[< Qr. Tr'Aarvfiinc (-p<v-), broad-iiosed, < tt^oH'C, 
broad, + /i/c (/i/i^),nose.] I. a, 1 . Broad-nosed, 
as any American motikoy; ladongiijg to the 
Plaiyri'hiHi,^^2, In mfwron/., having a fiat nose ; 
having a nasal index of from *51.1 (Frankfort 
amement) or 53 (Broca) to 58, 
jI. ff, A platyrrhine monkey. 

Plat^blni, Platyrhini (plat-i-ri'nl), «. pi, 
[NL. : see platyrrhim\] A division of Quadru- 
manaf coiitrastod with Vatan'hini and fiirvninr^ 
rhini, including all the American or New World 
members of the onier PiHwatrs and families f .'c- 
hid» and Hapalidte or AfitWl/e; the plat yrrhine 
monkeys. There is n<i Inihv cxtornal nuiiltory meatus, 
the tyinfianicbniielHiiiig annular; the preiiiolani arc three 
abnvu and below on each side ; the naaal septum is uaually 
broad and flat, and the iicmlrila art; proportionately far 
apart, prcaenting forward or iatenUlv and not downward ; 
the thumb, when preM^iit, is senretOy or not apposable; 
there are no cheek -ponehos nor iseliliu ealloslties ; and the 
tall is generally long ami prehensile or bushy. Alsu writ- 
ten P&tyrrkiiM, IKatyrrhiiw, nnti in all forms wiUi single 
or double r. See cuts under Oebinx and UapdliAm, 

platyrrhiniail (plut-i-rin'i-an), a, and n, [< 
platyrrhine + -#e/w.] I. a, 1*. In sodl,, ifiatyr- 
rhino, as a monkey.— 2. In anthropol,, having 
broad fiat nasal Imiics, as a piu'sou, a pcoxilc, 
<ir a skull. 

n. ff, A plaiyirliiTiian animal, i>erHon, or 
skull. 

platyrrhliiy, platyrhiny (plat'i-ii-ni), n. [< 
Gr, ir’AaHppii; {•ptv~), broiid-nosod ; see plnipr^ 
rfttiro.] The condition of having a jilatyrrhme 
skull. 

PlatyachiBta (^lat^i-skis't/)), n, pi, [NL., < Gr. 
ir^oTioxtoToUf with broail clefts, < irAarvf, liroad, 
+ axurrlic, cloven, partcd,dividod,<(T;t^Cf-«v, split, 
part.] In G (IntheFs classificati on, tho first sub- 
family of MunmidiPf with the branchial opem- 
iiigs in the pharynx in the form of wide fdits, 
including all the true ajiodal fishes oxttepting 
the typical MnnenidHU. 

platyigxnpdc (plat-i-skop'ik), a. [< Qr. irAarlf, 
broad, fiat, + asoirtiv, view.] In ontics^ liaving 
a wide and fiat field of view: useu as a trade- 
name for ccrt4iin achromatio combinations of 
lenses, as for pliotographio use, or for hknd- 
raagnifiers. 

platysma (pla-tis'mft), n.; p\,platji8tmta (-ina- 
W). [NL., <'Gr. TrAr/Ti»o/#a, a flat piece or plate's 
C TrAariw/v, broaden, extend, < TrAorftf, broa<], 
flat: see plaP,] A thin broad muscle sitimied 
immediately beneath the skin at the side <if tire 
neck, and extending from the chest and shoul- 
der to the face. 1 1 represenU the pumieulna camosus 
of msny mammabs which pruduoes Uio movements of the 
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skill, IS in the horse.— Flatymut mfOldSS. Seme as 

J/altyem, See end out under nmsmIs. 

Platyaomata (piat^i-so'mi^tg), n, pi, [NL., < 
Gr. wAnri'v, Viroail, + otjya (ou/uir*), body.] In 
Latrci lie’s system of classification, the thini 
family of totfan]erouKro/fviyi/mr,corros^iiding 
to the genus t 'uenjun of Fabricius, aim to the 
modem fuinily which, liowever, is now 

differently Undated, among the clavicom pou- 
taiiierouH coleopiers. 

platSTBOme (phit'i-sdm), n. An insect of the 

^oiip Viatmmmta, 

Plat2|Hu>miaa(phi1-i-soin'i-de), a. 111. [NL.. < 
PlatyHomun + -/dw.] A family of fossil lopi- 
dosteoid ganoid fishes, reprosent ed by the genus 
Platymtn us, Tho Insly goiiemlly higli. eoYmid with 
rhomiNiganoiil acaliiH arrungt'il In doniivontral rowa; tho 
notoohiinllMiiorHistont.liulvortobnilarrhoaoriMluvoloped; 
tins vertotinil cidiinin ia liolonH'-orenl ; tho tliiH liave fnlcni; 
the dorwil fin la long, oooupyliig I ho iHtMlorior half of the 
bacK: the brunohioatogulH aro nunioroiiH ; and tbo toeth 
ore tiihun^ulai'urolituHi'. All thoKo IIhIioh ant extinct. 

PlatyBOmUB (plat-i-Ho'muH), w. (NL., < LiJr. 
TrAfln'nJw//oi*, with a broad boily, \ iSr. /rJlan'f, 
broad, + mj/m, btidy.] A giMiiisof fossil ganoid 
fishes, t^-pical of thi? family Ptatysoundir. A(fas~ 
nh, I8il3. 

Platystemon (plnt-l-stu'inon), n, [NL. (Heri- 
iham, 1831), socalleil in allusion to thediliUed 
IllameiitH; < Gr. TrAnr/'c, broail, + ariniuiv^ warp 
(Htaiiien).] A genus of iKilypet alous plants of 
the order Papavcracv4c and tribe litmHcyvm, 
chantcteri/.(Ml by its throe sepals, six petals, 
many broad flat stamens, niiineroiis coalescent 
carjNds distinct at maturity, and separate linear 
stigmas. Tlie only speeiea, i*. Cnlifnmiens, eoninion on 
tho lower htllHof rufirornia and Aiixona, la a liiiiry spread- 
ing annnal. wIMi yellow long stniketl flowers, and iiairow 
entire leavcHi, alternate or wliorliHl I n tlirecH, bliNnning pro- 
fusely in douse dwarf tufts in early spring, and known aa 
ermmeiips, 

PlatystenUB (plat-i-sttr'iiob w. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
TrAan'crrr/^n'oi, broad-biiMiHt4m : see plntystcrnat.] 
An order of birds in Nitzsch’s classifiention of 
1840. It la the siibolaaa ItaHtjr iif Merrein reduced to 
ordinal rank and plmoHl betwiHoif/rrZ/Aiuranii tJraUu^, and 
eoimlats of tho Htriithloiia or ratlto binla -ostrlclius, can- 
Bowaiics, the apteryx, and other ccarlnotu hlrda. tkiu ifo- 
ibiille useil.l 

platysternal (iilai-i-stftr'nal), a. [< Gr, TrAitri'- 
broad-lintasted, < wAan'e, broad, + orfp- 
vtWy broasi, chest.] Having a broiMl fiat breast- 
bone, as a bird; ratife; tioiw*aririate; siiccifi- 
oally, of or pertaining to the Plalystcrnw, 
Platystoma (iila-tis'to-mll), w. [NL., < Gr. 
n/uTvoTOfioct broad-mont hed : see platystomouH, ] 
1, A genus of di]itoroiis inseetB. M*h;cw, 1803. 
—•2. A genus of Kcnith American catfishes of 
tho family tSUwidjr^ liaving a long flattened 
Bpatiilate snout, a large inonth, six barbels, and 
SCalelosN skin. Hiert'HreneverBliiiNteleH; mmioofthem 
attain a large alre, and P. Hf/riuvm of South Ainurlcan 
rivenf, eallcu by tho niitlvoa tvinttOi,tsdit£, ami irnmni. Is 
Olio of tho inctst lH!Hiilifii1 anil dullelouH of fresh-WHier 
flsliea. Tho IndiiniH take it liotli by liuuk and lino and by 
aliiMdliig it with un-owa. 

8. In conch, f a genus of gastroiiods. Conrad, 
1842. 

platystomons (pla-tis'iri-iniiH), u. [< Gr. Tr>a- 
TixjTofwCf broad-moiitluM), < ir/aTi’c, broad, 4* 
aru/ia, month.] liaving a broad raoiiili. 

PlatystomUS (pla-tis'l-o-nins), n, [NL.: see 
pUitystomouH.] 1. Ago'miHof sinmiiins: same 
as ihiaunyus, — 2. A genus of flycatchers: same 
as PvUops. 

plandt(phhl),fi.#. r<L. plandere, applaud, clap 
the liaiids in appliiiiHc, clap, strike, beat. From 
the same source arc applaud, displodc, explode, 
umdause, exjdosion, implmimi, etc., plauitible, 
etc.] To applaud. [Karo.] 

At our lianqiiot all the gods may *tond, 

IHawliuff oiir victor}' and thla liappy end. 

Chapman, JSUud Heggar of Alexanilrla. 

plaud(plfid), n, [< plaml, v,; or short forpfaii- 
dil.] Claim to applause; plaudit; upplausc. 
[Obsolescent.] 

To iwticnt JudginontM we apiieal our pkmd. 

MatUtwt, l^uatua (oho.). 

Hliekcla of gold may shrink to gralna 
Into this trouanry as they fall, 

While a floor widow’s hard-earned gains 
klay win fho tiZcfvfl *' lilont than thw all." 

Pulpit Treasury, July, ISHS, p. m, 

plaudit (plAMit), w. [Formerly ptewr/Kzj (in 3 
Hylluhlen), Kometimes spelled ptaudity; < L. 
plaudite, 2d ners. pi. pn^s. impv. of plandcre, 
clap the ham Is, apiilaud, as an audience at the 
Uioatcr (plaudite or ros plaudUe, ‘clap!’ ‘ap- 
plaud!’ u formula craving tho approbation of 
the audience, used by actors at the end of a 
perform ance): pland,] An expression oir 

round of applause ; praise bestowed with audi- 



plaudit 

bl6 demonstrations : in the plural, equivalent to 
applause, 

AuffiiatiiM fTAMir . . . deilrad hit Mends sbont him to 
Sivv hliii n Fhtwlitt. as If he were ounadous to himself 
tliat hu liail liluyiMl his imrt well upon the stage. 

Uaenn, Advancement of Lesriiliig; IL 822. 

C'hiiHe wliiithor ytni will let my notes have you by ilin 
ears or no ; hiss or give piaudUeiL 

Dfkktr, Oull's UonilKiok. 
Our poet, could hefliid forgiveness here, 

Would wish It rather than u plaudit there. 

J*rol. to Unlv. of Osford (1078), I. 30, 
Now T have him that tioer of ought did speak 
Hut when of plays or playeni he did treat— 

Hath made a uoinuiou -place Isjokout of plays, 

And S|>eak8 in print : at least what e’er he says 
Is warranteil by thirtaliiplatidieiiw. 

JfofUtoN, Ho4iurge of Villanle, xl. 4r». 

When the committee read the report, the house passed 
Ills accounts with aplaiuMC^ without fiirtlier exaiiii nation. 

SteeU, Hpectatur, No. 248. 

plauditet, a. All oliBolote form of plaudit. 
planditoxy (i)lA'di-t9-ri), a, [< plaudit + •ary.] 
Applauding : commondhig. 
plaudityt (pm'di-ii), ft. An obsoloto form of 
plaudit. 

planilibility (plA-xi-biri-ti), n. [as F. plauxi* 
hilitA ta Hp. plauidMUdtid =s Pg. plausihilidade 
SB It, plausiMlitd ; < L. as if ^plauHihilila(t~)s, 
KjflawHMliMfpluumhXa: pluHsiblr,] 1. Tlio 

quality of boiug plauHiblo or wortliy of pruino 
or aocniptAiico ; eHi>euiully, a H|>e<doua or hu- 
perfleiaf appoarauco of being right or worthy 
of aooeptaiKM), approval, or apidaiiHO. 

ITe Insiats upon the old I'lea of Ids ('^jusclonoe, honour, 
and Iteasoii : tlm pfatadMWji/ of la^e luid Induliidte 
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menta that seem right and worthy of accept- 
ance : as, a plawtihlc i^erson. 

My lioy— that delightful oontradlctloii, who was always 
yet never f^ht. , , , 

6*. Ir . SUiddard, Houth-sea Idyll, p. 259. 

4t. Applauding; applausive. 

That when the e^ugue Is done we may with franke in- 
tent, 

After the plaiidite stnrke'vp ourplatuibltt assente. 

I)ranit tr. of Horace's Art of Poetry. 
riinrchiiB, thmigh neither regard ing a prlsoiiet^ passlon- 
ato prayer nor lieoring ovur^ptaiadUs ears to a many-headed 
motion, yet iwas| well enough content to win their liking 
wltii toiiigs In theiniodves indifferent. 

Sir f*- Sidtiay, Arcadia, v. 
1 will hssie to declare of what virtue and strength the 


words to defend lilmseli. iJiltoii, Kikuiiokbuitcs, xi. 

Oovetousiioss Is apt to liislniinte also by the jdaitMltitilit 
of Its pleas. Sontht MemioiiH, IV. x. 

To give any pLatutibUita to a scheme of perisitual pe»c(\ 
war must alrewly have become rare, and must have been 
banished to a prudlgluiis distance. . 

Dn Quineny, I'hiius, of Jtom. Hist 

The Austrian diplomatists propounded a new sclienie 
of polltleiL whieli, It must be owned, was not altogetlier 
wiQiout ptawdlnliti/. MoMvlay, Jfroderie Uic lireiil . 

2t. A prai HO worthy act or quality; wliatovcr 
deservt^K or cotiimaiidH applaiiHO. 

Ilelng phu^ed In tlie upiior part of tlie worbl, |bo| car- 
ried on his dignity with tlwt Justice, modesty, Integiity, 
fidelity, and otbi;r itradumptawdlnliHiiM, tint in a place of 
trust he eoiitented those who could not satisfy, and in n 
place of envy pnwiired the loveof tlioso who einiilateil his 
greatness. Vaughau, Idfe, etc., of Ur. Jackson. (Trr.neh.) 

St. AjipIaiiHo. 

With great adiiiiratloii and jdaugibUUy of the iMxiplo 
ntniiing plentifully on all sides. 

llaHuyVs Vayoifes, I. 287. 

J^Vflible (piti'zi-bl), a, [< plausihlo =s Hi). 
plausible z= Pg. plausivcl =s It. plausibile, < 1 j. 
pUiusibiliSf praisowoi'tliy, idoasing, acceptablo, 
s plaudere, jip. plaususy applaud : boo plasd,] 
If. Doser^ug appluiiso or approval; merit o- 
rious; praiHo worthy; oommcntfabltt. 

Tlio daetil is ooininendable Inongli in our vulgar niPO' 
treSk Imt most jdauKihUi of all when he is stiiindod vpoii tlio 
ilage.. I*uUaHham, Arte of Kiig. 1*00810, p. 105. 

Tlio jdausible examples of Tally, (7ahi, Marlas, HClpio, 
divers such virtuous Hoouuis, and sundry excellent (1 reeks, 
ore famously known. 0. Uarvey, Four Letters, Hi. 

This objoetkm leema very pfaiisiUe and cordloll to cov- 
etoos eartli worms. 

l^rywMt IVeachcry and Disloyalty, iv. 14. 
Beauty, oomiMiscd of blood and flesh, moves more, 
And Is more ptauaibls to bloml and flesh. 

Than spiritual beauty oau be hi the splrlL 

A. Jonmm, Poetaator, iv. a 

lliHBe Comedies, bearing the title of Tho fair Maid dt 
tlie West : if they proveii )iut as gratiuns in thy private 
reading aa Uiey were plaudbU In tlie publlok aoUiig, 1 
shall not miieli duiiht of tlioir sin^eosao. 

Ueywood, Fair Midd of the Weat (Works, od. Pearson, 

lIL2n9). 

8. Stmmiligly worthy of accoptuiico or approval ; 
apparently nght, meritorious, or wortliy of con- 
fiuenco; liuviiig a si>ociou8 or siiperncial ap- 
pearaiieo of truth or tniHtworthiness : as, a 
plausible excuse ; a plausible theory or doctrine. 

Uo yon to Angulo ; answer his rctiulring with a plauMitts 
obedience ; agree with his demands to tho point 

Shak„ M.forM., HI. 1.268. 


Well dlssembltng Ids untimely joys, 

I 111 ptousfbfe disguise. 

Udyssey, xlH. 904. 


And velMng truth in plausible dtmul 
J*opB, Udyi 

The undomiliiliig stiiilo bmimKHi at length lishitual; 

indtlie drift of f • - “ 

one that he may 


and the drift of his jdaueMe roiiversatloii Is only to flatter 
— 7 betray another. 


Drythm, tr. of VirgH'i Qoorgloa, l)cd. 

1 am not at all oh«r tliat 1 cuabl not write a fairly ptoti- 
tSUe answer to myself ; only I am much rarer that 1 could 
write a rejtdiider to that answer whloh should be some- 
tlilng more than plausible. 

IS. A. Preeman, Ainer. Lects., p. 38. 
8« Fair-spoken and apparentljir worthy of con- 
fidence ; using or presenting discourse or argu- 


triie and < liriMlian prayer is, that men, knovriim the efllca< 
cy and dignity, yen, and the iieoeoaity thereof, may with 
the pun! jdaiMUe and Joyful iiiliids delight In It. . 

AMon.Worki. 1.141. {Davies.) 
nflyn. 2. CtilftraUe, Specious, etix Bee eri sw sfl to . 
plansibleize (pliVsi-bl-iz), v. t. [< plaumhle + 
-^r.] To render plaustblo; recommend. [Rare.] 
Tie fJticliard III.] endeavonred to work himself Into 
their giNMl will iiy eroetliig and otidowing of religions 
huuHCH, so to plaitffUrim himself, espeoluly among tho 
clergy. Fuller^ ^uroh lilat., IvTiv. 7. 

plauflibleneBB (plfi^zi-bl-nes), n. Same asphia- 

sibiUty. 

ft is no trusting eltlier to ontward favour or to plausU 
Ideitemi of dlMjiuBition ; but the true fear of (Jod is that the 
comfort wliuroof will stiidt by iia alwaya 

Bp. UaU, Hard Texto, Prov. xxxl. 30. 

plausibly (plfi'/a-bll), adv. In a plausible man- 
ner. (at) Withexpresslonsofapplauseorapproval; with 
accliuiiation. 

The Romans plausibly did give consent 
Ib Tarqiiin's everlasting banlshnieiit. 

Shot,, Luorece, 1. 1854. 
(h) With fair show; sta.^olously ; so as to command attcii- 
tiuii or win approliailoii. 

They troiild Udk plausibly about what they did not mi- 
derstand. Collier. 

If tlicy be well considered they will convince any roason- 
hYiIc man tliat, bow plausibly soever this objection looks 
lit tliu flmt. sight, yet there Is nothing In the world In it, 
Imt it is all lucre cavill. Ahp. Sharp, Worki^ II. vili. 
tlroiit crimes alann the oonsclenci^ but It Bleeps, 
While thougUlfol man UpiausUdy amus'd. 

Cowper, Task, Hi. 180. 

plausive (plA'siv), a, [< L. plaudere^ pp. plau- 
susf applaud, + 1. Applauding; iiiaiii- 

foHtiiig praise or approval. 

Tlioseiifatfidi/s shouta which glue yon entertain 
lUicho us much to the Almighties eores*. 

ileyuftntd. If yon Know not Mo, i. 
No mightier work had gained theptoiMfee omlle 
<l( aH-ueholdliig Pluebus I 

Wordsworth, Soiiiiets, 11. 34. 
1'lin young graduate, when tho Commencement mini- 
versary returned, though he were lii a swamp, would see 
It fcMtlvc light, and find the air faintly echoing wltli ptav- 
sin’ academic thuiidera. * JfbtimMm, Works and Itays. 

2t. JMauHiblo. 

Hlaptotcdw words 

He Boatter'd not in ears, bat grafted tliom, 

To grow there and to bear. 

Shak., All's Wen, L & 63. 

plaustral (plds'tral), a. [< L. plattsirnm, also 
pimtnwi, plaustra, a wagon, cart. + -uf,] Of 
or relating to a wagon or cai*t. [Rare.] 
Whether this contention between threg duts of differ- 


ent parishes was promoted by a rabscaiption among the 
nobility, or wliether the grand Jary . . • bad . . . oom- 
blued to eiicoumge ptauslral meri^ 1 cannot take uiwn 
mo to determine. Oudsmith, CitlieD of the World, IxxxvL 

PlautidflB (pU'ti-dfi), fi. pi. [NL., < Plautus + 
-i>/g\] The auk family, named from the genus 
Plautus; the J Mdse. Henry Bryant, 

Plautine (nl&'tin), a, [< Plauttts (see def.) + 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
Plautus, a Roman comic poet (died 184 B. c.) : 
as, Plautine <iiction. 

It is needless to dwell farther upon the detaUs of Plau- 
tine Bcaiisloii. Bneye, Brit., XIV. 330. 

Plautus (pWtuH), ff. [NL. (Klein, 1750), < L. 
plautnSf also (Umbrian) plotus^ flat, flat-foot- 
ed.] .1. An old book-name of the ^*at auk, 
Aim imjwnnis, lately used in a generic sense.-— 
2. A genus of gulls: synonymous withXorMs. 
lieieheuhaeh, 1853. 

plaw^t, r. A Middle English form of playh 
plaw**! V. lAUo play; ME, plawen, playcn^ 
boil.] I.t inirans. To boil. 

Take a ]iot full of wyn^ and stake yt welo aboao that 
no tlmtiges go yiiiie nor owte^ and put it yniie a eowdrun 
fill of water, and layt yt play loiige thoriu, and yt schal 
be gode ayselle soiie. 

Alriaile MS. 3548, f. 16, quoted In Prompt. Pair., p. 408. 

Item, a grete lede to brew v comb maltowith oneptaub 
yng. Poston LeUsrs, 111. 485. 

XL trans. To boil; especially, to boil slightly. 
[Prov. Eng.] 


piv 

«’• [< me * pMtm, 

plegt/Hf 9}BojidawmSfj^henfpla^ CAB*pleyam 
(Iiret. plmgae)^ plefiaa^ plegeanf pUegian (pieti 
plegoae, plegede^ pieogeae\ plagtdn (pret. pUh 
yaae)f move briskly, play, amuse oneself, ezer- 
•cise, strive, play on an instrument, clap tho 
hands, etc., cb 08. plegan ss OFries. plegia^ 
piigiaf be wont or aocastovned, use, ss D.pl^icfi, 
be wont or accustomed, use, commit, ss MLG. 
ItG.plegen ss OHG. pldegau, pjlegan, plegen^ 
MHCr. phlegenf pfimen, G. pflegen^ be wont or 
accustomed, care for, ohensh, administer, in- 
dulge, apply, etc., s= loel. plaga ss ^vr,pldga^ 
be wont or accustomed, use, entertain, treat, 
s Dan. pMe^ bo accustomed ; the AS. senses 
refer only to physical activity, the orig. sense 
of all the forms being appar. ‘be in action,’ 
whence ‘ be busy,’ ‘ bo concerned * (with a thing), 
*bo wont or accustomed’ (to do something), 
senses leading to those of the derivative p%7»f. 
Honco play\ n., and pUgh 0 .] I. intrany. 1 . To 
movo Agbtly and quickly ; move with a brisk, 
lively, and more or loss irregular and capricious 
motion, as water in waves or in .a fountain, 
light and shadow on agitated water, loaves in 
the wind, tremulous flexes, eto. ; flnttor ; flick- 
er; dart; dance; in mecA., to movo freely. 

And Cytherea all In sodgea hid, 

Which aumn to move and wanton with her breath, 
Even aa the waving sedges play with wind. 

AAoCTt. fd the 8., Ind., U. 58. 
But soon their pleasures pass'd ; at iunui of day 
The sun with sultiy beams began to play. 

■ jDrpdcu, Mower and Leaf, 1. 878. 

Tblargardenl oftheTnUleries is vastly grrathaa obaded 
Tarrasoes on two aides, one along the River Melneb planted 
with Trees, veiy divertiiifL with great i'ortera In the mid- 
dle, and large Itonntalna ot Water, which constantly Play, 
Lister, Journey to l^arii, p. 181. 
Tho self-same shailows now as then 
Play ihrongh this grassy upland glen. 

if.^nwW, Resignation. 
And hark the clock within, tho aHver knell 
Of twelve sweet hours that jiast in bridal white, 

And died to live, long os my pulaesplay. 

Tennyson, Maud, xvIH. 8. 

Tlio window was omh, and barbs of flre^ like seipents* 
tongues, play^ over it Jt, D. BlaAaiwre, Eremo, L 211. 

1110 motion I of an anchor) may be limited by a second 

i lin thTougb the shoulder, playing In a long hole in the 
liikes. Luee, Seamaiisblp, p 283. 

2. To engage iii active exercise; exercise or 
contend in any way, but especially with wea)>- 
oiis; toolinicaily, to contend with swords or 
Hticks; fence: said of persons. 

lit he dude lode 
Into a galele 
With the 00 to plsiif. 

King Um (K. E. T. R.), L 186. 
Betero him were in Rootlond, 

With Is ax In ya bond. 

To vicyen o the grene. 

RteeuHon tgSir Simon Fraser (Child's Ballads, VI. 282). 
When you play at weapoua, 1 would have yon get thick 
oapa and hraoera (gloves]. 

SirP. Sidney (ArlioFs Kng. (lanior,d. 809). 
And Abner said to Joab, Let the young men now arisen 
and pfoy before ux 2 Sam. IL 14. 

Ho sends to know If your pleasure hold to play with 
Laertes. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 206. 

3. To contend in a game of skill or chance : as, 
to play at chess or cards ; specifically, to gamble. 
He wnie oome the tiler 
And bldde the Me at tho escheker. 

Wluuie thescheker is forth Ihrost 
Btthute panes ne nfri thn noxt. 

FtoSand AauneheJhir(B. E. T. fl.\ L 844. 
He made him to ben dept Mdechmanser: the whiohe 
on a Dfw ]Aeyed at the Chesse, and his Hwerd lay Ir — 
bJiu. MandevUle, Travds, 

I'll follow 


The ladies^ play at oard^ moke sport, and whistle. 

Ford, Lady’s I'riol, v. 2. 

After they [the Chtneae] have lost their Momw. Goods, 
and doatha they will stake down their Wives and Children : 
and lastly, aa the deareot thing they have, will ploy upon 
tick, and mortgage their Hair upon honour. 

Dampter, Voyogea 11. L 42.' 

4. To engage in exercise or occupation of any 
kind for diversion, amusement, or recreation; 
amuse one’s self, as with ^mes or diversion, 
or with any occupation which is not a task or 
for profit; sport; frolic; gambol. 

Hail pardoun Uiorw purgatorie to paisen ful sona 
With patrlarkea In paraays to the^aftuf. 

Piers nowMon (A), vHL 12, 
Ho . . . proyed hath Dann John 
That he ihoMe oome to Sdnt Denya topbyo 
With hym and with his wyf a day or twoyx 

Chasteer, SnipmanliTala 1- M. 

The people sat down to eat and to drinla and roM up to 
play. Ex. xxxiL 6. 

0 come ye here to fight, young lord, 

Or oome VO here to plwf 



li^aboatthedoocoT 


lolittto while eio iliiee Iwed to leem Jrfal^ 
' the <xd hooM, quite • new pmldT 


BrnMirmt Beren Geblee, It. 


5. To take part in a gme or ffames; Join in 
uport orfrolio: as, to with the ohildren.-^ 

6. To act thoiightleealy or wantonly; trifle; 
toy;, dally. 

Do iioijda^ with ntue angoiv do not, wretcdi ! 

Asau. and Mald'a Tragedy, It. 1. 
O golden hair, with which I naed to jpiey 
Not knowing I Olinperial-moulded min, 

And beauty auoh ai nerer woman wore. 

I bnny op n , Guluerere. 

7. To act; behave; deal: os, to play fair or 
false. 

If she hare jiayad looae with mei 111 out her throat 

A. Jonmm, (>iiihia's Uerels^ iv. 1. 
Ton niay false with u% madam — I saw yon giro the 

liaroneC a fetter. Sheridan, The BItsIs, il. 2. 

8. To act on the stage ; personate a character. 

There Is a lord will hear yon nloy to-night 

Shak., the 8., lud., L OS. 
Oonrts are theatres where some men jilajf. Donne, 

9. To perform on an instrument of music: as, 
to plfty on a flute or a violin. 

With mnsioko sareete that did exoell 
Hee pUtSee under her window then. 

The Merehanfe Danghter (CJhild's Ballads, IV. 820). 
We sat mniid a pan of coals, and throe Mahometans 
«nng Arab songs, bmllng time with their hands, and pUtg- 
^ ona tainbonr. Poooeke, Besciiptlon of theEast, 1. 82, 

10. To operate or act with eontitiuous blows 
or strokes, or with repeated action: as, the 
4iaun6n played on the enemy's works; the flre- 
mon played xkpoti the buniiiig building. 

irpoii the seanentoenth day of AprOl fthe Archduke] 
planted his Cannon against the townee and jdapad upon It 
CoryoC, Crudities, I. 8. 
Here^ as before^ the firemen were not permitted to tddy 
on the flames. The Omfury, XXXVII. 020. 

To against the hank. Bee auuio.-TO play at 
dnokandarako. Seedtiaiiii.— TOjflaylUsa. s^oibe, 
mfp.— To play fast and loose. TOplay 

for love. Bee fomi.— To play tat to b^ii st once. 
HalUwdl. [Trov. Rtig.1— To l^ayln and OUtt. Bame 
as to play fad and To luay Into the ha.wif« gf 
some one, to actlu such a way aato glTe the adTanta^ 
to one's opponent or a third party. 

Whyptey . , . fnto fAs (isidr# Aandf 
By dealing so ambiguously Y 

Browning, King and Book, tL 1883. 
To play loosa in fencing, to practise attack and dofoiise. 
Bneye. BrU,, IX. 71.— To play Off. to slmnlate; feign; 
make pretense: to, the man Is not tl], he is playing or.— 
To play on or upon, (a) To make sport of ; irillu with ; 
mock *, delude ; behiol, especiallr foradTantagu or through 
malice: as, to play lyxm-ono's reelings. . 

Art thou allvo? 

Or Is it fantasy that jduyi «jcpon our eyesight? 

Shak,, l Hen. IV., t. 4. 138, 
Is *t not enough 

That yon have played npon me all this while. 

But still to mock me, still to Jest at me? 

B. Jonsei^Caae is Altered, It. 5. 
You rely upon the mildness of my.temper— yon do. 
you dog! you ntag sgam the meeknow of my dlaposltlonl 
* Sheridan, The Kivals, IL 1. 

(A) To glTO a humorous or fanciful turn to : as, to play 
upon worda 

He Jested with all ease, and told 
Free tales, andftobk the word and play'd upon it, 

And made It of two oedonrs. Tennymn, Geraint 

To play np. (a) To woifc forward, (b) To play (mnslo) 
more Tigoronsly.— To play upon advantagat. ^ ^beat 
—To play with edgodtom Bee toot, and compare 
«4fiedoo{.— Toplaywlttiflro. Bee/rv .— to play with 
000*1 beaxdt,T^ooelTe one. Naroe, 

Yet haTO 1 play’d with hit board, in knitting this knot 
1 promlst friendship, but ... 1 meant it not 

B, Sdwarde, Damon and Fythlaa. 
«l|yn. 1 To gambol, romp^ caper, frisk. 

n. trans, 1. To divei’t or amuse with or as 
with sports or pastimes: used reflexively. [Ob- 
solete or prov. Eng.] 

They goon andpitps Asm al the hmge day. 

ChoMoer, Shipman'S Ti^ 1. 177. 
Lete rs go for to play «e and disporte In thisforeste, to 
assay yef we fynde eny aventnre. 

Meiiin (EL KT. S.), lit 802. 
ueiie hatte, 
j mt with bothe. 
i(ed. MorrlsXIiLSO. 

2. To take part as a contestant in (a game or 
pastime engaged in at a particular time and 
place); also, to be in the habit of engaging in 
(a particular kind of game), be able to join in 
w be skilled in (it): as, to play a rubber 
of whirt; to play a round of golf; he does not 
play chess, but he ean play billiards. — 8. To 
engage in a game, contest, or competition with. 
I winplmf yon for a hundred pounds. 

ITarrsN^ Diuy of a Late Ptayiiclan, IL m. 

J* pttt forward, move, throw, or lay on the 
»»oic, etc., in carrying on a game or contest: 


fyn I am pat to a poynt that pouerU 
I schal me poruay pacyenoe^ A pusy rne \ 
AmmkoePoernM^ \ 
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as, play a swift ball ; to play the knave of clubs. 
—6. To use as a plaything; trifle or fool with. 
Borne wise Men, and some Fbols we osll : 
Figurea slss, of Speech, for Destiny plays us sll. 

CDfcIsy, mdsito iHles, vl. 2. 

6. To mancmivc^r; handle or play with, ns a 
hooked BhIi in angling. 

Iliu riirer la Isigo and free from obstacles, and when 
you are iaiidod to play him, you have little to do except 
to exorcise the ordfn^ give and take which Is wittUu the 
competence of any angler for pike or carp. 

Gtiarfrriy Beo., CXXVI. 340. 

7. To produce music from ; perform upon : an, 
to play the flute or tiio orgw. 

The daiioliig niastor, having to play the kit beaidea^^was 
ilioroughly blown. Dudeent, Battle of Life. 

8. To perform on a musical instmmoiit ; exe- 
cute : H8, to pfrty a tune. — 9. To operate or cause 
to opcnitc with continuous or rejicatcd action ; 
put into and keep in action : as, to play the hose 
on n burning building. 

The water is brought from a river which is lowcfr than 
the basin; it cominuiily rises eighty feet, and, by playing 
another fdpe, it throws the water a hundred and twenty 
feet high. Paeoekr, Description of the East, 11. U. 2^ 

10. To givo out or discharge freely: as, to play 
a steady slrenin. 

In 1711 then* were shown 8ea Gods and Goddesses, 
Nymphs^ Mermaids, ami Batira, sll of them pidyfiip of wa- 
ter as auibible, and some Fire initigling with the water, 
and 8ea Tiiuiiiphs round the liamd that playt ao many Li- 
quors; all which ia taken away after it bail porfmm'u ita 
part, and the Barrel is hrolten in Pieces before the Spec- 
tators. Quoted ill AehtuH'e Social Life In Reign of Queen 

LAnneb I. m 

11. To perform or act on the stage; nmresoiii 
in characta^r with appropriate action ana acces- 
sorios: as, to play a comedy. 

Two pershna pUtied a dtaloguiL the effect whereof was 
whether ricliua were lM!tti;r tliaii love. 

IlaU, Hen. VIIL, an. 1528. 
The old comedies Were tdaitl in the broad atreeta vpoii 
wagons or carts viicouerea. 

PuUenham, Arte of Eng. IViesie, p. 29. 
Luaens, wliat *s jday'd to-day? Faith now T know 
1 set thy lips abmach, from whence doth How 
Naught but pure Juliet and Hotiieo. 

Mardon, Bcourge of Villanle, xi. 87. 

12. To iakoorasHiiiiie ther6leof; act the part 
or perform the duties of; act or behave lik(»: 
as, to ploy Hamlet; to plciy tho tyrant; to play 

tlie hOKtCHM. 

I have a will, 1 am sure, howe'er my heart. 

May jdoy the coward. 

Bmu, and Fh, Idiws of Candy, ill. 3. 
To play the foul by authority Is wisdom. 

B. Jonmtn, Pootsster, iv. 8. 
Beniember how thou gdayedd the man at Vanity-fair, 
and wost nulUier afraid of Uio ehaiii nor cage, nor yet of 
blixidy death.' Jiunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 177. 

Wliy, every Man plnyn the Fool once In his life ; 

But to uurry is playing the Foul all ones Life long. 

Vongrtoe, Old Batchelor, HI. 10. 
Neither the Tope nor the most (.Kristian King will play 
the devil. WatpdU, Utters, II. 436. 

18. To do; operate; enact; perform: as, to 
play tricks; to play a i»art. 

But man, proud man, . . . 

Flaye such fantaatlc tricks before high heaven 
As make the angela woeii. Shak., M. for H., ii. 2. 12L 
No law nor Justice frights ’em ; all the town over 
They play now pranks and ganiliolB. 

Ftdeher, Loyal Subject, Iv. 8. 
Who can call him a wise man who jdayeth the mri. of 
a Foole or a Vice? <8hcMM», Aiiat of Abuses. 

1 have indeed observed in several Inmiriptlons of this 
country that your men of learning are extremely delighted 
In pfaybiy little tricks with wonla and flgurea. 

Addieon, Keniarks on Italy (ud. Bohn), p 522. 

This man hnd played an Important part In sll the rovo- 
Intloiif which, since the time of Suiujah Dnwlah, bad 
taken place in BengaL Maeautay, Warren iiastlngs. 

14t. To use; upply; ply. 

Ylf thow wult pirik this craft with the arisyng of the 
moue. hike thow rekne wel her emirs bowre bv howre. 

Chaueer, Astrolabe, Ii. 4U. 

16. To mako a pretense of; make believe: as, 
children play being dovoured by lions. 

We imerebantsi may wel make cditere and good visage, 
And dryve forth the worid aa It may be, 

And kepen our estnat in pnrvetee 
Til wo lie d«d : or ellos that we piaya 
A pilgrymage, or goon fiut of the weye. 

Chaucer, Hhlpman’a Tale, 1. 233. 
Played out. (a) Ilsyed to an end ; finished ; used up ; 
done for. [Colloq.i 

Brown thinks to Idmseif.that after all there Is some n;- 
freahtng sense of tlie nrlntiBval about this played-out 
coiint^. ^trinighUy Beo,, N. H., aIJIL 88. 

(A) Exhausted and brought toland or killed, as a fish that 
has been pUyud.--To play bob fOQlt, booty, ducka 
and druaa, flntCor ■eooudlflddlo. gooaobmy, bob, 
hooky, etc. See / imD, A^, <i«cil8,/aale^ etc.— Olay 
■ show; as. to play o/ tricks. —To 1 


oEto iliqdiiy ; ^ow :'b 8. to pity o/tirlol^-To play 
a pmon, (o exhibit or expose a perion for the entortatn- 
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meatormerrlmentof othera— Toplay ono ftdaa. Beo 
/alas.-To play poaaum. Bee pnanim.— To play tho 
^00 or dtokana. See deycel, dMviw.— TO play thf 
deva the fool, the hangmont, the mleohli^ etc., 
with. See the iioiiua- To play Up, to stait or imgiii 
playing; strike nyu 

Play uppe Tlu» Brides of Knderby. 

Jean lufkiow. High llde on the roast of Liiicoliialiire. 

play* (pin), w. [< 'MFi, play, phy, plrye, pldc, 
plffc, also plawr, plaltr, plasr, i AS. /i/cf/n, brisk 
motion, jtlay, sport, guine, iilso flghf, battle 
(cf. orrics. ftletja, pliya, custom, habit, prac- 
tice, MlitS. p/cf/r, cun*, ciisloiu, also LG. 
plvffv, OHG. phhpa, MUG. phlryr, G. 

pjhffv, care, iiursing, cuKtoni, t*tc., led. play, 
manlier, Dan. phje, nursing, toiulance, can*, 
maintenance, cultivation, encouragement, ail- 
miuistration, etc.) ; from tlie verb: see play^, e. J 

1. Brisk or fri'c mot ion; luovenieni, whetbor 
regular or im*gu]ar: ns, tlie play of water in a 
foniitivin ; the play of a \vlit>«>l or jdHion ; hence, 
t'n*odoiii or worn for motion. 

Tho jilay and slight agitation of the water, in Itsuirn'ord 
gush, wrought nuigiciilly with tlu'se vitficgidcd iwhhlvs. 

Uairthornr, Heven Ouiiho, vl. 
Tho saw, with rcatlesH iday, 

Woa cleaving through a fir-tree 

Ita long and sUmdy way. BryatU, Saw-Mill. 

Any play or Inat motion between the threads of Uie cross- 
feed Borow and its nut 

Jothua Bote, Pnctical Mai-lilnist, p. 34. 

2. Liberty and numi for n<'tion or tiisplay ; 
scope; swing; ease or freWloiii in imrforniauce. 

Give him (the chub! play enough before you offer to 
take him out of the watiT. 

I. ITffltou, Gomploto Angler, p. 88. 

He dares not give his Imagination Its full play. 

Additon, Spuelator, No. 815. 

The Mcrolan scribea apiiear to have hewn very excellent 
penmen, writing a very graceful hand with miich delicate 
play in tlio staokea. Jini^. Brit,, XVlll, 159. 

3. Action; use; omployinciit. 

I'he BeiiBeleiia pica of right by I’rovidoneo 
Was by a Mattering priest inventetl alnoe. 

And lasts no longer than the nasent sway. 

But Jiistlfiev the next who conies In play. 

Dryden, Oharactor of a Good i*arBon. 1. 120. 

Every kind of vehicle is biought Into play on this day 
to earry people down who prefer to drive over the mag- 
nifioont country roads fieiweeti l^indun and K|Mnm. 

• T, C, Orauftml, English Life, p. 15. 

4. Active exercise; esiicciully^ exenuBO in trial 
of skill: as, swor<l-;)/rty.— 6. Any exercise in- 
tended for recreation, amiiHctncnt, or tdeasimt ; 
a game or sport, such as cricket, foot-ball, curl- 
ing, skittlcH, (|iioil.K, graces, 

And BUclie pfryrs of desjiort thel make, til the takyiige 
up of the Boordes. MandeviUe, Travvlis fi. 238. 

I'hoy say that this Philosopher | Lyeurgus] did liinaiit 
the OlympiHdti^ which were cuilelno pfayrt vsed euery 
fimrtli yueru in tlio inountoliie Glympna 

Guemra, Letters (tr. hy Jlellowes, 1577X p. 2L 
See thatplaiiM hit puhllshed, 

Afal-games snd iiiHskes^ wlUi niirihu and nilnstrolsie^ 

Pageants and school-feasUts, bcai ca and piippet-nlofrs. 

7Aree hordt London, in BtniU's H|mu1b and Pastimes, 

Ip. 82. 

Tho playt of children are nunscnsi*. hut very *aiiioativ« 
nonstmao. Kmermm, J-:x|)erlcnf;o. 

0. AmiiHomeiit, diversion, racn’ation, or pas- 
time; sport; frolio; fun: merry-making: as, 
**all work and no ;;//ryninkeK«liick a dull hoy.” 
Al the lose of oiire hertv non is wont a-wey. 

For into serwo A Into wo tornid Is h1 oiirn pley. 

Polilieal Ponne, etc. (cd, FiimivanX p. 282. 
Come forth than, iny maidciiH, an sliow them some ploy. 

Baron of Braiktcy (rlilld’s Bultads. VI. 194). 

A tiger . . . hy chiiinrc liiith spied 
In some purlieu two gentle fawns at ploy, 

BilUm, V, L, Iv. 404. 

But the instinct of rday and the desire for amusement 
Is nut exhausted In chlldhoiMt. 

J, F, ClarAs, BelM'iiItiire, p. 888. 

7. Pun; jest; sport: opposed to mmest: as, 
it was done in play,-S, Gaming; the practice 
of contending lor tiiinisetnout, or for wager, as 
at dice, cards, hilliards, etc. : ns, to lose money 
at play, 

Tilley (the gamimlorHj will chsiigc the cards m> often that 
the old OUCH will l>c a iMitisIdmible advaiitHgu hy soiling 
them to coffcc-hoiiwH, or ftimillvs who love play. 

Swift, DircoiloiiH to .Scrvaiita (Butler). 

What arc tiny to do who love play tndicr than wine? 

Bhutan, Sclioul for Scandal, ill. 3. 

A apori-Htiian keen, he Hlioots through half the day, 

And, Hklll'd at whist, devotos the night to play. 

CVaAAe, Works, 1. 15. 

111 ! left his wine and horses and play. 

Tamymm, Aland, xlx. 7. 

9. A dramn tic composition ; a literary comim- 
silion in wdiich characters are repn»H<*nt(Ml by 
dialogue and action; a written tragedy, com- 
edy, or other such production intended for t;^p- 
resentatioii on the stagp. 



irore isuiluru luioinii. a yoniig man wnii 1 8ain< 
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And when hla ptayt ornno forth, think they oan float them, 
With MyiiiK hu waH a year alHiut them. 

A Jtmaon, Volpone, ]*rcd. 

The first vtof/ of this kind (miracle-play] apeolfied 
name, I lieliMvc, isiatllcd ('uilieiino^** aucC according 

to Matthew I’liriH, was written by Goofroy, a Norman, after- 
wards abbot of Saint Alltiqns. 

iftruU, HporU and I'aatimea, p. 227. 

10. ltc*pr(‘8niitalioii or oxiiibition of a oomody, 
tragody, or other form of drama; dramatic i>or- 
fonuHiuM*. 

The piat/ *s the thing 

Wherein 111 catch the conscionoe of the king. 

JShak., Hamlet, ii. 2. U»a. 
Kor a plaif is still an imitation fif nature ; we know we 
are to be docoiveii, and wc desire to lie so. 

Ihydttn^ Essay on Dram. TV»esy. 
Thu King wont to the piau last night (Drnry lane) for 
Uie first time, the Dukes of York and (.'luronce and a great 
suite with him. OreviUe, Memoirs, Feb. 7. 1S21. 

1 am Just (MMiie from Uic jday at Diubmond. 

iFoIpe^, l.«ettcni, II. 12(}. 

11. Htylo or manner of playing; Btylo of 2 H?r- 
forming or oxociiting a play or game ; exof;ii- 
tion; ]K)rformaiiee ; tikill: aa, ho mado clover 
plnp with the foils. 

There wore Dilllurd Kooms. whe^^ a yt>niig man from 
the Qonntn 
very pretUi 

12. Manner of acting or dealing, or of treating 
another: as, fuirp/tf//; funl p/my. 

Good my friends, consider 
You are iny guests; do mu no foul friends, 

Shak., J^sr, lii. 7. 31. 

18. A country wake. TiaUiuwN. [Pruv. Kiig.] 
— A play upon wordo, punning ; a pun.— Benefit play. 

Bwr imnrjtt. — Gblld’B play. S«M? ehUtl. Fair play. Stw; 

/ofri.— In play, Ut/Wit tmit and some other giimeH, olive ; 
that esii be legitimsUdy playeil ; not dead : said of the 
Iwll : the opiKMrilo of fmf Maj/.— Out Of Pluyt hi /<»«/• 
baU and soiiiu other games, dmul : the opposTUt of in fJaif. 
— Flay Of colors, an upiHmitmce of several prlHiiiiitle ^d- 
ors 111 quick siiecuMsion on the surface of an object, as mi 
II diniiiotid.— To hold in play, to ktaqi occupied or eii' 
gaged ; hold the attenilon of. 

1, willi two more to help me, 

Will fiefd-Uio foe in plan. 

Maravlant lloratiiis. 
To make good play, to iirocnml or lake action with 

a ifiit or advaiiiugc. aBlOm. 4 . Activity, exurclsu.— fl, J'as- 
ine. 

play'^t (pla), V. A variant of 
pUtya (idiP.vH)t n. [Kp., * shore/ Slmiid.*! In 
a goiioral niviiio for vurioiiM doKicifutod 
lako-baHiiiH in tlio WcMtcni HtiitoH. [U. H. J 
playable (pla'a-bl), a. [< + wi/i//‘,l ('»- 

iiablo of being ‘played: lis, a bull touching Mic 
nalk-lino is not platfahh, 
play-acting (plu'ak'ting), v. TluMitricul per- 
fonniiiico ; ntagf*- playing, 
play-actor (pirPak^tor), a. A Htagt'-playcr ; iiii 
actor. 

' If any tdaiMHwH or Bjiec-tators iliiiik theiiiseivcs lii' 
jured by any cciisim* I have luist iiiaiii tlieiii. l*rffnne. 

play-actorism ( nla'ak^tor-izm), 1 /. r< pittiMii'' 
tor + -/.vm. I Too profession, hiibits, iuhuiict, 
stylo, etc., of a play-actor; a sliltcd, theutri- 
cal, alToctod slylo or iiiaiinor; hiHlrioiiiHiii. 

Sterling’s view of the Toihi, as seen in these his gala 
days, doing his hlg playaetMimi under GtHl's earnest sky, 
was iniiidi more substunllal to me thiiii his studies in the 
picture gHlluries. Carf|/£r, Bturl lug, 11. 7. (/MpiVk.) 

playbill (pla'bil), i». A bill or placard dis- 
pluyctl as an wtvortiMement of a play, with or 
without the parts assignoii to the actors; a 
hill of the ]>lay ; a program. 

Nicholas found himself poring with the utmost interest 
over a large playlnU hanging outsidu a minor theatre. 

DAdeiw, NIchulaa NioUehy, xlvili. 

play-book (pla'bdk), n. 1. A book containing 
matoriul for amnsomeut or pastime ;• a iucture- 
book or book of games for chihtnui. 

There was aminiletl and printed **A /Yap Book for rhil- 
dreii, to allure them to as soon aa tliey can speak 
plain. " AsAfon, Social Life in Kolgii of (jueeii Anno, 1. 1 2. 

2. A book of plays or dramatic compositions. 

1 would have tliem i women 1 well read, but In scripture 
and giKHle boukes, uol in plaj^mkM and luve lMJOkus. 

QuoW ill Tkejaantie, LXIV. 522. 
Tliat ridieiiloiiH iMssioii, which lias no being hut (n «lap« 
AfKiA-NHtid ruiiiiitu'ca Sttift, 

play-club (phl'klub), s. In a woisloit- 
hoadod chill with a fulUliMigth handle, nsed in 
driving a ball to a gn'uit distance, 
play-day tpla'da), a. A day given to pastime 
or <li version ; a day exempt from work; a holi- 
day. 

Lfvhis Drusiis saitl of himself, lie never bad any jday^ 
day* or days of quiet w'hva he wus u l»uy. 

Jer, Taylor, Holy Dying, i. 4. 

player (pla'/^r), w. [< MK. playvrv, < A8. pleyerfi, 
a player (of a wrestlci), < p/ej/ms, play; se^ 
pir/yl.] One who plays' (a) Une who takes part in 
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•porta pestlnies, oramnsementsolany kind, (b) An Idlor ; 
a trifler. 

HainU in your injuries, devils being offended, 
in your housewifery. 

Skak . , tHhclIo, li. 1. IIS. 

(c) A contRStaiit in a game or match of any kind; ^ 
one who is In the haliit of plsying, or who Is skilled in, a 
partlcnloi' game ; as, s chesa-/«i|S»/ a billiard-pbiper. 

If two play, then each one c«*vers two divisions, the one 
nesntst to the wall hciiig the iuhand, the other one the 
outhand pUgyer. TrVnayt Book qf 8ptrrl$, p. 128. 

(A) A dramatic porfarmer ; an actor ; one who onaeU ohar- 
aelcrs on the st^u. 

The iiKiiiertie and condition of Dfapmt is aometymea 
to liaue greate abundance, and at other tlmos to suffer 
greate lacke. 

Uutwtra, Letters (tr. by Ji ollowea, IfiTTX p. 818. 
All the world *s a stage, 

And all the iiibH and women merely uhiMsrv. 

Shak., As yon Luce It, li. 7. 140. 
To give a jHior fwiiil a farthing at that door where you 
give II plafirr a shilling is not fnual dcallniL fur this Is to 
give Gwl the refuse of the wlieai Dmme, Sermons, viii. 

I1ie jdayer feigns for no other end hut to divert or in- 
struct you. BfMie, Bpectator, No. 870. 

(e) One wlio jierforms on an Instrument of music. 

Ht^ek out II Ilian who Is a cunning jrfapef on an harp. 

1 Bam. xvL Ifi. 


(pU'lngW'li), M. Tlw gU- 
lery of the bower^ird. See eat under 
bird. 

The Boww-hlrd% by toaUffuUy omamentlns their ptaff- 
with gayly-oolored objeota, . . . offer addl- 
loe that they 


gliMl I 

Hattie qf Balrinwt (Chtld’a Ballads, VII. 220). 

playerly(pJu'fcr-li),fl« [<J)toyw + -/yl.] riayor- 
liko. 

All wiilch, together with the satyrlcall iiiviNitiues of 
.hjiiciiall mid otliers against this infamous playerlie ein* 
pci-or, arc a sufllcient uuidenoe. 

i^ne, Hiatrlo-Mastix. II. ii. 1. 

plasffeert, [Al8Ciimprop,jo/oyy>/Mfer; < ME. 
pldjfff rt! : < play^ + A playfellow. 

I'onerte Ar iiaeyeiice are noAon jday-fenw. 

AllUeratioe Poems (ou. MoirisX ill. sn. 

liitiini what maids have Imeii her oompaiitoiis and play- 
pluvrH. Fletcher {awl analher). Two Noble K liistncn, iv. 3. 

Blic wus wont to call him her dear son. 

Her little play -Jeer, and her pretty huii. 

Drayton, MiNin-Calf. 

The million of delight^ faire from tliy hlrtli, 

Adonis iday-vheere, and the pHdu of earth. 
Ile//ttooA, Fair Maid of the Exchange (Works, tal. l*carsoii, 

l,TL 1.HX 

plasrfellow (pla'feHd), n. A companion in 
iimuHcincni s or sports. 

J I carl’s discontent and sour aflUction 
Ikt ptayfdloum to keep you company I 

Shak., 2 Hen. VT., III. 2. 301. 
Danger's iiiy ptayMUan: 

Blnrc I was a man, *t has been my best comiwiiloiu 

AlrtcAer, Wife for a Month, v. 8. 

playful (pln'fdl), a, [< ME. phdful; < play^ + 
-/V/.] 1. Full of play; sportive; frolicsome; 

frisky : as, a playful chUd. 

'J’hc pktyful ehlldnin just lot Iinnwi from schord. 

(JiddmnUh, Descried Village, L 12a 

2. Showing n sjwrtive fancy or sprightly liu- 
mor; pleasantly jocular: as, a pfa^'ul remark; 
ii ployj'ul stylo ; playful, attentions. 

plajrfuly (pla'ftd-i), adv. In a playful manner ; 
sportivmy. 

playfulness (pl&'ffil-neB), n. The quality or 
state of being ]ilayful; s^rtivoncss. 

1 tliliik the word that Gowper wsa at a loss for wim play- 
/idnrsN, tile most delightful ingredient in letters, for Gray 
eiiii liai-dly lie said to have had humor In the deei^ior sense 
of tlie word. LoweB, New Friiioetoii Itev., 1. 107, 

playgame (ida'gftm), n. Sport; childV])1ay; a 
play of cliildreu. 

l.llierty lUoiio gives the true rdiah to their ordinary 
playyameB. Jjoeke. 

playgoer (pla'js5^^r), «i. Ono who habitually 
attends theatrical performances. 

I uow became a confirmed pUntyaer, 

T, Hook, Gilbert Gurney.. (LalMhn.) 

playground (plfl'ground), n. A piece of ground 
set aiiart for open-air recreation; especially, 
such a piece of ground oonneoted with a school, 
etc. 

playhouse (pl&'hous), u. [< ME. ^playhous, < 
AS. plryhuSf a theater, < plega, play, + huy, 
house.] A house appropriatea to dramatic 
liorforniances; a theater. 

These are tlio youths that thunder at apknihmm. 

8hak., Hen. vfn., v. 4. 64. 

Is your playhnwa an inn, a gentleman can not aou you 
witliuiii criiiii|illng his taffeta cloak? 

Middleton, Spanish Gypoy, ii. 1. 

His liinlHhlp'H avixwtlona as a statesman prevented him 
from attending Uie pdayhaum very often. 

STAoeiPsrap, Fcndoimls, xlv. 

playing-card (pla'ing-kard), u. One of a pock 
of cams used for playing games; especially, 
one of a set composed of fifty-two cards, of four 
suits — diamonds, hearts, spades, and clubs. 


possess a aensa of baanlj. 
Daiewtn, Descent of Man, L 61. 

playleSB (pla'les), a. [< play^ + With- 

out play; notplaving. Coleridge. [Bare.] 
play^omet, n* [ME. , < play, exercise, as sword- 
play, + lome, implement : see loom^.’\ A wea- 
I>on. 

Go reche me my jdUrydama, 

And I salle go to nym soue; 

Hym were better hafe bene at Rome^ 

So ever mote I tbryfe ! 

FWwvol, 2013. (ITalMnwII.)' 

play-maker (plA'mfi^dr), n. A writer of plays, 
play-maret, n. Same as hobby-horee, 1. 

This oxhlbltlfm, the jday-maro of Scotland, stood high 
among bolydiw gatiibola. It must bo careful^ senirated 
from the wooden ohargarB of our nurseries. It givea rise' 
to Hamlet’s etaoulation— - 

“But cm, but oh, the hobby-horBe is forgott" 

Seott. Abbot, xlv., note. 

playnmte (pla'mAt), n. A playfellow; a com- 
panion in play or amusement. 

Patienoe, discreetnesae, and benlgnltlo, . . . 

’ These be the lovely^ai/viuifm of pure verltie. 

Dr. liVkare, rsychathaiiaala. 111. ill. 68. 

Nature does not like to bo observed, and, likes that wO' 
should bo her fools and jpfdi^notes. Emenon, Experienee. 

A Middle Exiglish f«>nu otplain^ and 


playnef. 

olaiy*i. 

playntef, n. A Middle English form of plaint. 
playock (plA'ok), n. [< pltw^ + -ocA\] A play- 
thing; a toy. [Scouni.] . . 

play-pleasnret (plfi'plesh^w), n. Idle amnse- 
irient; mock ^ileasure; pretended 


[Uare.] 


2>leasure. 


Hu takuth a kind of play-pdeaeure in looking upon the- 
furtunoa of others. ikunm. Envy (ed. 1887). 

play-right (plaMt), n. The propnetary inght 
of the auilior of a dramatic or musical <;om^- 
sition to its exclusive pi'oduction or jicrfonu- 
ance, as distinguished from the right to multi- 
ply cojiics by printing. Htagv^iyht 
playset, a. An obsolete form of plaice. 
playsome (pla'sum), «. [< phy^ + 

Playful; wanton. 

All pleasant folk, well-minded, malfeloiis, and playmme. 

SheUion, tr. of Don Quixote, ilL 3. [Leahmn.) 

playsomeness (pla'sum-ues), n. The quality 
of being ]>luy some; playfulmiss; wuntonness; 
Hpoil.iveness. 

playstowf (pla'std), fi. [Also pUyntaw, cor- 
niptly p/cs/or; < ME. ^pleyatow, ( Ah.plcgatow, 
a plui^ for play, a wreBtling-}>1a«e, gymna- 
siuin, jialestra, i plega, pl^y + alow, place.] A 
wi'ostling-place. [Prov. Eng.] 
playtet, n. An obsolete fonn of plait. 
playtent, V, t To plait; fold, 
plaything (pis' thing), n . A toy ; anything that 
servos to amuse. 

A child knows his nurse, and by degrees the playfkim 
of a litUc more advanced age. Loebf. 

playtime (pl&'tlm), n. Time for playing ; time 
devoted to or set aside for amusement. 


Upon festivals and plimfimiw they should exercise them- 
selves ill the fields hy riding, Icapixig; fencing, mnateriiig, 

Condey, The BchooL 

A writer or adapter of 


_ ... mnateriiig 

and training. 

playwxlgbt (pl&'rft;, n. 
playa for the ataije. 

Nor is it witliont reluotanoe that we name him iOrlll- 
parxer] under this head of jdayuriyhit^ and not under that. < 
of dramatisU, which be aspires ta 

Oarfpis, Oennen Flaywrlghta. 

play-WXlter (pia'il^tdr), n. One who writes 
plays; a dramatist. 

plasa (pl&'s$), fi. [Bp., ss It. piojufa as F. place, 

> £. place: see jHaec.1 A public s^are or 
open space surrounded by houses in a Bpauish 
or Bpanish-American town or citv; a market- 
place in such a town: as, the Plasa of San 
Francisco. 

yon had befbre yon, acroaa. 
the Parker House, famous aa 


J. W, Pidmer, The New and the Old, p. 70 l 
plet. fi* A Middle English form of pica. 
plea (plfi), n. [< MB. plee, pie, play, plait, < 
OF. plait, plaid, plat, play, plot, pies, F. plaid 
as '^.plait,pUw SB Sp.pZ^ ss !l^. pleito.preito 
ss It. piato, I Mh.plaeitum (also oontr.iitactein, 
plaedum, and, after Korn., plaitum), a decree, 
sentence, suit, plea, etc., L. an opinion, deter- 
mination, prescription, order, lit. *that which 
is pleasing,’ ’pleasure,’ nent. of pladtue, pp. 
of plaocre, please: see please, and ef. ptaidL 



Htooe pted, p»J 1. In {atp; (a) A rait or ac- 
tion; tbapraaeiitatioiiofacauBeofaotiontothe 
court. nMiwcre formeiir dlitininilihfd ^MpUmqtthe 
ertnMt or pabllo proMcniloiit, ntmuly In orliiuual 0Mt>a^ 
snd otfimnnn jAnu^ or buIU between lubjeote or oommori. 
en In oIvU oontroveielee, wbenoe thie imiue wee given Uj 
ft court for such action^ the origliiiil of which waa held 
in an outer court of the Tower of lAiiidoii, while the Kiiig'i 
Bench waa held In an inner court Jkurii, Law in Hhnk. 
(h) In a general sense, that which is urged by 
or on behalf of a litigant, in support of bis claim 
or defense; the contention of either party, (r) 
Bpecifically, in modem practice: (1) At com- 
mon law, a document (or in some inferior courts 
an oral statement) on the defendant's part, de- 
nying the allegations of the plaintiffs declara- 
tioTi, or alleging new matter (that is, matter 
not shown by the plaintiff’s pleading) as cause 
why the action should not be maintained. (2) 
In equity, a document alleging new matter as a 
cause why the defendant should not be required 
to answer the complainant’s bill, (rf) In Scots 
law, a short and concise note of the grounds on 
which tho action or defense is to l>e maintained, 
without arg[iuneut.—- 2. That which is alleged 
in snpi>ort, justification, or defense ; an urgent 
argument; a reason; a pleading; an oxcuse; 
an ajmlogy: as, a plea for the rediietionof tax<>> 
atiou ; a plea for rationalism. 

And thus I leave li aa a declared triiUi tliat tiolOier the 
fuare of aeota nor rebellion, can bo a fit pUa to atay 
reformation. ififfnn,(;hurclMiovoniiiioiit,L 7. 

Haat thou no otiicr plea for thv self but that thy alna 
were fatal Y SnUitigfleet, Sermoiia, 1. II. 

Nor la it poaaible to urge in dofeiiaeof this act of James 
those pleoM by which many arbitrary aota of the Stuarts 
have been viudioatod or excused. 

Maeatilajft Uiat. Eng., vii. 

8. Pretext; pretense. 

The SiMiiiarda subdued the Indiana under pita of con- 
verting them to Chi'ialiunliy. 

ii. ^neer. Social Statics, p. 178. 

The Itivaalon of prhute proi>criy under tho doctrliiaire’a 
plea ot the general gu<al. Jv. A, Jtee., CXLUl. 29rj. 

4t. Imposition; proposal. 

And vet ahall I make to yow a folre plee : i^om with mo 
to Brcdlgnn, whore the kynge Arthur me ubiduih. and do 
hyiii honiagc, as the baronns seven that ye owe fur to do, 
oud 1 aliall yelde yow tlie oaaicU all quyte. 

5t. A dispute or controversy; a qiiumd. 

Make a itlee lietwyx glotony and thy piirsae. Nevyrtlic- 
lease he ware to wlilcli of tlilse two ihow he odvouatq or 
what aenteiiH tliou geiie betwyz them, fur glotony hath ef« 
fcctuallo wytiiea. 

ralitieal Poanur, etc. (ed. FumivallX p. Sa 
And wow hut they were lovers dear, 

And loved fu' constantlle ; 

But aye the malr when they fell out, 

The aalrer was t heir plea. 

Yeuny tChild’a Ballads, IL 300>. 

Oonrt of Common Fleas. cf nirt— Declinatory, 

dilatory, equitable plea. See Uiu aiijectiven— Double 
plea, in law, a plea hi which the defendant allc^res two 
different matters in bur of tho action.— Foreign plSa. 
(a) 111 old Kng. law, a plea in either a civil or a criminal 
case that the matter arose or the prisoner waa taken in 
aiiuthur county tlian tlmt whore it is aought to try him, 
and therefore that the court or Judge of the latter iiluiio 
has no Juriisliutfoii of the case. It waa one kind of plea 
to the Juriadlotion, hut diaUnguiahed from other kinds by 
Uie fact that it resulted in removing tho canao. (6) An- 
oiliiir litigation elsewhere, on tlie aaiiie subject^ and be- 
tween the same parties, or between tlie creditor and a 
third party sought to lie held for the aame debt. When 
used in this senaelt la commonly in reference to the ques- 
tion whetlior arrest in one actluii is a aatiafactioii or bar 
to the other.— DMniat^ non-liraable, etc., plea, see 
the adjwUvea.-Flea In abatement, plea m avold- 
uioe,plealnbar,oto. Seoaboistneni^etc.— Fleaofau- 
terlbls aoqiilt,oranterfblsattalnt, of anterfds oon- 
ileaa In criminal oaaea that the accused has been 
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Seeing I have sworn by the pile temides' bead 
And poppled hair of g^ PMsephone, 

Sad-treaaod and pleaeked low down about her brows. 

JL C. Acfwftttnus At Elousla 

2. To form by intermingling or interweaviiig. 

The prince and r*fjunt Claudio, walking in a thick- 
pleached alley in iniiio orchard, were thus much over- 
heard. Shak., Much Ado, i. 2. 10. 

lIunderMi vinos, teeming exliaiistleiw, jdmM'd 
New gruwUi. Keate, Endymion, lit. 

8. To fold, as the arms. 

Wonldst thou be window'd In great Borne and aeo 
Thy iiiastn' thus with pltaehUi arms, bending dovru 
ills corrigiMe neck, his fiuai subdued 
To peiietrativo shame Y Shak., A. and C., Iv. 14. 78. 

[Obsolete or archaie in all usea.] 
pleadier (plfi'ch^r), n. One who pleaches, 
llie topiariut^ or pUaeher, waa kept actively at work 
triiiiniliig the hedges and trellia walks. 

Pertfdlw, Na 840^ ]K S8L 


<M 0 r,ifiead: seeM/eott.] 1. One who pleads; one 
who presents pleas for or against, a claim, alle- 
gation, etc. ; fochnically, a lawyer who tileads 
a cause or argues in a (foiiit tif justice (tfie ori- 
ginal intMiiiiiig of the torin), or who drafts, pre- 
pares, or devises pleadings. 

The tliridilc luiffet ilgnlfleth those fnlst^ pletmtre, men of 
Inw’C, Unit Hcllcii and n indre thelrc neyghbours tnvliimlu 
here liakku lor C4iiiuiiiu> and ciivyo. 

jfciyf»(E. i:.T. a.), lu. 434 . 

So fair a pleader any cause may gain. 

AurciigndH!, III. 1. 

2. The party whose pleading is under consid- 
eration.-, special pleader, one of a class of the Eng- 
lish liar, whoar liitHiiiesa (consists In giving optiiiona, and 
etniotdally in dniwiiiK sia'clai and dint«’iill iilendinga and 
oilier dtjcunients. In ilio days of tcHdinicui coinninn-law 
firooeduri', when tlic statement of the eaiiM* of action waa 
presented in dlfleretit (miuiiU varying as to details mi aa 
to rover every aiiticiiiatpd variation of clrciinislanres, the 


plead (pled), P.; prel. and pp. pleaded, rarely 
pledy plead (pled ), ppr. pleading, [< MK. p/o- 
don,jdcten, piaidien (f), < OF. plaider, pleiauir, 
F. ptaider (> G. plddirvu) =s I*r. plaidrjar^ plai- 


▼let, oleaa 

adraauy acquitted, attainted, or convicted, as the case may 
b^ on a former trial for the aame olfehML the object of 
which la to Invoke the proteotion of the rule in law that a 
Ml cannot bo twice put in Jeopardy for the aame oauae. — 
Flea of nca-blaim. Seenoa-eloifA.— FlMOfpa]lbl,in 
Scotland, the plea of guilty or of not guilty.— Flea Of pa- 
demilXTer. flame aa Uge-prayar.— Flea Cff PM- 
BMOy. Bee pnunam.-^VPhOM Of tbe oroWB. pubfio 
ptoawuUon in mmlnafcaaei ; hence, tbe bocty ofEngliah 


Plwch (plfioh), V. t. [< ME. pheken, < OF. 
Iden^f plessierf pleascTj also plaieeier, plasHer, 
plash, p&it: see plaahi, of which p/coM is a 
doublet.] 1, To unite (the branches of shrubs, 
weaving, or braiding to- 

Bendfi aa a bowa or vynaa that men tMw, 

And oleme It, moae It bynde it aofte abonto. 

PaUadiue, Hnabondrie (K. E. T. B.), p. 76. 
Bound thee blow, aelf-fi^acAMl deep, 

BiMble roaea, faint and pale, 

And long pnipiei of the £lk 

HbmisiDii, A Dirge. 


deiar, phupjar, plaegar = 8p. pleiiear cs Pg. 
pleitcar = It. piaUgijiarr, juVi/m , plead, offer a 
pica, < jfdai7, a plot! : see pftvf . J 1 . tw fraud. 1. 
In law, to proseni un answer to the cleelaratioii 
or complaint of a plaintiff, or the charge of a 
prosecutor; deny tiie plaint iiTs declaration or 
complaint, or alfege facts relied on as showing 
that ho ought ttoi. to recover in tho suit. Tbe 

S laiiitiff is Biild to deHart, coiuplahh, or atteyt: the defen- 
aiit pltndH to his coin|>ltiiiit 01 * dcclaraliuii. llie crown 
or tlie statu jii-osucutM an uttVndor, and tlie offender 
jdead* guilty or not guilty, coiifcsHliiK or denying tho 
charge. 

Be ye noght wart; how fiUsu rulyphete 
Is now hImiuLc eftwiiitM for U^fAete 
And bryiigu on yow udvtNMiciuH neweY 

Chaveer, Tmllus, JL 1468. 

2. To urgo a iiltui, an argiiinont, or an oxcuse 
for Or against, a cluiiii, or in support, justifica- 
tion, extenuation, etc. ; endeavor to persuade 
by argument or siqqilifatioii ; urge reasons or 
UH(% argument: us, to plead with a judgo for a 
criminal or in his favor; io plead with a wrong- 
doer, urging him to reform. 

A ! lordt;, a-ytMtnat ihu wuc wule iiul jdtUc, 

For us thou woiiludyst, hit Is, anti was. 

PnlUital I'aeuiH. etc. (etl. Kurnivnll), p. 168. 
1 will fitad against it with my life. 

Shfik., M. for M., Iv. 2. 1U2. 
The dr(H)|ilng child wlm prays in vain Iti iive^ 

And plead* lor help its piu'eiit twiiiitit give. 

Cl. W. liidmee, lititl. tif IMlUfleld t'emeiery. 

8t. To sue; niako application; enter a plea or 
an crgumeiit. 

If a Woman can pmvu her Husband tti have been thrice 
dnink, by the antdciit Laws of .Spain she may plead for a 
Divoroe from htiii. llotrell, Letters, U. M. 

4. To argue or jirosecuie cauHes; co]it.end. 
Whan shal your cnrst^tl jMynm have an ondoY 
Chaucer, rarUaniciit of Fowli^ I- 
Ibero do the AdvcHuita and Civilians jileatle, and dls- 
cusae matters of conlrtivurcle. Coryal, (Yuditiet^ 1. 81. 

n. fraud. 1. To discuHs, defend, and attempt 
to maintain by nrgiiniontH or reasons offeroti to 
tho person or tribunal that has the power of 
dotermiiiing; argue: as, to plead a cause before 
a court, or jui^. — 2. To urge or allege in ex- 
tenuation, justification, or defense; adduce in 
proof, support, or vindication : as, to plewl pov- 
erty as an excuse for stealing. 

What plead you to your father’s accnsatlon? 

ikau. and h i , Laws of Candy, v. 1. 
But who arc wc to make complaint, 

Or dare iojdead, in Uitios like these, 

^e weakness of our love of eaacY 

WhUHer, Thy WUl bo Done., 

8. To set forth in a plea or defense ; inteipose 
a plea of : as, to plead a statute of limitations. 

I • . . humbly crave pardon at adventure, having iio- 
Uilng t^ 1 can Uiliik of to ptead. ' 

jf. Ward, flimple Coblcr, p. 111. 

Ilie pnnldimoiit for this, hy fAeading beiieflt of clergy, 
which of course was always done, was reduced to a very 
minimum— aomothing ainouiiting to the aiippuaed huni- 
Ing of the hand with a barely worm or cold iron. 

AoMon, Mocial Life in Jieign of queen Anne, II. 10& 

plaftdable (pl3'du-bl), a. [< plead + -a&fc.] 
Capable of being pleaded; callable of being al- 
leged in proof, defense, or vindication : as, a 
ri^t or privilogo pleadable tit law. 

Nor bargaliie or sale that he fan ezcominunicatel makuth 
Is auaileable in law, neither anie of his acts wJudaouver 
tAeadahle, whereby he lliioth aa an outlaw. 

litAiMhed, lietorip. of England, II. If.. 

FlbadaUe blleftt, in fkua law, precepts directed to the 
■herllfa, who thereuiion cite parties, and hear and deter- 
mlneL 

plftitdffr (ple'der), a. [< MK. pUniere, pleterr, 
pletour, fiaiduf, < OF. plaideur, a pleader, < pin i- 
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fnncMoii of tlie s])e«',ful pleader was ini|Mirtunl to the Eng- 
lish praetltloniM', wlietiier in tinqiaiinK tioeuinuiita or la 
dt;tuciing defects In tbosu of tliu aiiveiUHiy'- 
pleading (plc'ding), v, K MK. pledifvg, plv 
lyng; verbal n. of plead, r.j 1. The act of ad- 
vocating any cause; specifically, the act or pruc- 
lice of advocating cluMits’ ciuisch in c<iurts of 


law. 

The lawyer is jiidKcil by Uic virtue of Ills jAeadiity, and 
nut by issue of tlio cauae. 

ttaetm, Advanreinent of Ix'iirniiig, II. 181). 
1 fling iiiy heart into your lap 
Witliout a word of jA^dina. 

Whittier, Among the lillls. 

2. Tn law: (a) The document, (or in some in- 
ferior courts an oral statiMiient ) foriually Hot- 
ting forth the cause of motion or t be licfonso of a 
part y. Tlie olijoets of pleading are to f iiforni the ndverai; 
party wliiit queHtioiiH lie must, hi! pivpiiriNl to meet at tlie 
trial ; to Inform the coni1. wliiit iinrstiuiiH are to Iw de* 
iuniiincd : mid m nrnuTVu a record wliie.li, witJi ihc'ver- 
diet or Jndgiiient, aiiull show wliat iiiiitiiTH are not after- 
ward to be drawn in iiiiusiion. The U;mi plendii^m is a|v- 
plied to till! diM'iiinents nn either aide, wliiillier a declara- 
tion, coniptninl. or hill withdeinnrrer.orii deelarutioii with 
plea, eic., or a hill or eonipliiiiii willi jdcu or answer, eU'.., 
wlilch foriii the issue ’on which It is piiiiNised to ii 7 the 
cause, flee uwus, lu. (b) Tin? fornml ullcgatioii on 
tho rocoiil of tlmt. wliicli is to he rdiod on us 
tbo siijipqri of the inirty’K casi; in ovidcnco. (r) 
Tbe niloH and usages of fraiiiing sucli docti- 
luoiiis, and of tho siiflicioncy of their content)!; 
tho art of drawing pleadings, (d) pi, (1) The 
written allegations made in altornato seritm by 
the plnintitf and thodcfeinlaiit of their rospoc- 
tive grounds of action and defenso, temiiiiat- 
iiig in proposit.ions distinctly aflinned on one 
side and doniod on the otiicT, called tin* iftHue, 
Heard, (2) In a more limiUnl sense, only those 
allogfttions or a1t.(*re,atioiis which are siilme- 
qiient to tho count or declaration. lUmld , — 
code Ptoadlng, color in pleadlngt, oral pleading, 
flee cede. aAar, eraf.- Floading over going on to rtt- 
Bpond Ity iiluafllrig, after ii pivviiNiH pleading has licun 
adjudged Insnlltclciit, or bits iMiun wltiidrnwn. - Special 

S leading. (U) The allugation of Hpinslal or new iiihIUt, ua 
Istlngundied from a direct denial of matter tiruvloiisly 
albitud on tho other side. (6) The scleiiiH! of pleading, 
which, until tliu Kiigllsh roniinon law ITouudui-e Act, In 
lavj, constituted a distinct branch of Urn law, having the- 
merit tif developing the imliits in cotiti-uveriqr with great 
precision. Its sirlctness and sntitiety were friHiiiuHtly a 
subject, of ctiniplaliiL and ntwol the objects of the act was 
to relax and smipllfy Its rules, (r) in jNipuliir iim;, the 
specious but unsound or unfair sncnmeiitatioii of onv 
wliose aim is victory rather than trulli. 

Not one of these (nieillcvul wars) was simply a war of 
aggrfwsion, . . . exi:ei>t jierhaps the Noriiiuii (.'.oiiqucst. ; 
and we all know wtiaf on umoiint of tt/tedal pleading waa 
thought iiticessory to Justify that. 

Stubb*, Medieval mid Modem Hist., p 217. 

pleadingly (pleMiug-li), adr. In a pleading 
manner; oy supplication, 
pleading-place (ple'diug-iilus), n, A court of 
justice. Vowieif, Findaric Odes, xiii. G. [Kare.] 
pleasablet (ple'sii-bl), a, | < plvane + -abU ,] 
Capable of Igung pleased. 

I love not to have to do with inun which be neither 
grateful nor pftfiuaUs. _ 

PtaihuftUtentiwl, quoted In U. W. Dixon s JVIst. Church 
(of Kiig., xz., note. 

pleaeance (ple/Zans), n, [Karly mod. K. also 
pleamitnev : < MK. pleHancc, jdesannee, pteak- 
aunee, < ( IF. plaimmw, F, plaimnee = Pr. pla- 
senna == 11. pitiemsa, pleusurts < IjL. ptaamUa, 
suavity, eourteoiiKiioH.s, lit. * pleasingness,’ < L. 
placeniHs, jileasiiig, dear: see pleamnt,} 1. 
J^leasaiit uiauiiers; agreeable behavior; coni- 
jiluisuiice. 

Wrappetl under hiinitile chcre, . . . 
riidurpfrNfiiiner, and under bliq) lawnc. 

Chaucer, tkiiiire s Tale, L 601. 

2. Pleasure; satisfacUoti ; enjoyment; delight. 

He buh(»ldctlie In alle whichc of hum is moat to his 
plhmwe, and to hire anon he scridelhe or castethu a llyiig 
fm his l^gre. MandeciUe, 1'ravels, p 30. 



<)f love I icke nothir jilewnee, ne eiM, 

’ Nor Rret4) deHiro, nor righto grete alBiuioe. 

VvlilietU VoemB, oio, (ed. JKumlvallX p 01 
The tqrmphi 

IVIth pleamiu^^ Iniigh to Me tho Hatyn play. 

Qnutn^t Orlando FurliMMi. 
When my nawdon Meka 
VU'iminee in luve-aigha. 

Tennymtit Lillian. 

It was H piigcant iKsflttlnff a young and magnifloeiit 
ohiofi in tliu froalineHM and nfeOMmee of hia yeara. 

Irnngt Kourlah Cll^uuidel^ p. 18. 

3. PlonHiiro; Mril). 

Doth yourpfrwitftu^; I wol your Inat oheye. 

C'Aouorr, (dorlL’a 'I*alo, 1. ool 
Strr, If it Im) your will and your ydroaavnee, 

IlHf liiii I oonie to otfor my Mruioe 

Tu your lurdahippo, right aa ye list to devlM. 

OenerydetiKi. £. T. M.X L OM- 

4. A c^Hpoclally a pleaRuro-gardon, or 

part or a gardoii attacbed to a maiiHion but ho- 
oludod or Hoveeued by treoR, shrubR, and cIoho 
liodfcoH. 

Tlie window . . . oommandoiladellghtful view of what 
waa called the /*fea«i»My->-ua|iai» of ground envhMtMl and 
decorated with nruhcBt troplilea, atatiiea, foiiiitulnak nnd 
otlier architectural moniiniuntB, which formed one acceaa 
from the caatlo Itaelf liiUi tlie garden. 

*Sef4i, Kenilworth, xivi. 
Meanwhile the parly had hrolcen itp, and wandenul 
away hy twim and fJin'va, among trim gardenk, amlpf^/M- 
atiiiMvand clijiped yuw-walka. Kinffticy, Wcatward llo. 

6. A kind (»r lawn or fpiuzo in iiho in tiio lif- 
.tcoiith and Kixtooiith oontnriOH. In one iiiataiicc 
at least Jt la nientioned as iiaod for a napkin. It wiim 
aometlnioa black. 

Morefivur there la J. kome In to Knglond a knyght out 
of Mpayiie, with a kerchuff of plmtutue I wrapiiofl uImiiiIu 
hya anno ; tlie wych knyght wvl itmiie a eoura wytli a 
aharpo apere for hla auveruyn lady sake. 

I*ation Letiera, I. 41. 
Over theIr garmontoa wore voohettea of vCmMmmfnr. 
rouled with cryinoayne velvet, and set with IcUera of gtdd 
like carrottea, ihetr headea rouled in jEdeoMtintea and tyi»- 
pert lyke tlie Kgliiciana. 

f/olf, Henry VITI., f. 7. {HaUhtwU.) 

[Andiliio ill nil hoiihch.] 

XttrohiofofideaMxioet. 

pleasaACyt ()ilor/aii«8i), n, [Ah plcawnte^} (hoo 
• cy).] I'lonHantiioHH. 

pleasant (plor/iud.), a, and n. [Early mod. K. 
aXHophamimit; ME. rtlnmiuwL < OF. 

pimanU plvnant, plaimut^ F. pmUiaHt =s It. jnVe- 
cetiiCf phi/cntCfi Ji. jdoix;ff(f-)K,}>loaHiiig, ehann- 
dear, ppr. oC plncare, ploaHo: hoo pltmv,] 
L a. 1. rioaBiiiH; uulifflithu; ugroeablo; graitv 
ful to tho mind or to the bouhoh. 

The bocher awoet, the ulfoionf flounder thin. 

J. Veimya (Arber's Eng. Uanier, J. 175). 
How good and how pieoMtU It ia for brethren to dwell 
together in unity ! 1*8. czxxlll. 1. 

Thia aumiiier iiioniiiiff makua va oouoioua 
Tu tnku the prutlt of Uio jdtiamnt sire. 

Jieyifiood, If you Know not Me, ii. 
Tlila latter f l<ord M'eatun) goea to Vraiioe, Havoy, Yen- 
loe^ and ao retiiriia by Klureiioe — a jdeammt Journey, fur 
lie carrietit Pruaeiita with him from King and Queen. 

iitnoM, fiettera, 1. v. 38. 
The pUwnnt aavoiiry amoll 
Bo fiiili!kcn'd apiietito that I, iiiethought. 

Could not but taste. F* r. 84. 

A fdeamud spot in spring, whoro flrat tlie wren 
Waa lieartl to ohatter. 

Btyani, UtUe People of the Snow, 

2. Morry; lively; cheerful; (a:ay. 

Tla merry. 

And meant to mako ye j^OMint, and not weary. 

FlHcher, Bpaiilah Curate, Prol. 
Nay, then. I'm heartily jiemaid, and as merry 
Ah one that owes no inalloe. 

MiddMon, More Dlaaemlileni besides Women, ill. 2. 
Happy w'ho in hia vorae can gently steer 
From grnvo to light, from plMmni to avroro, 
Dryden ana Sttanua, tr. of fioileau'a Art of Poetry, i. 7(1. 

3. Jociiliir; witty; faeotiouR. 

Tliey all ngriMHl; ao, turning all to game 
Aiidjpffaannnf Ixml, they past forth on their way. 

S^naar, F. Q., IV. iv. l.'l. 
It does become yon well to make ua merry : 

T have lieanl often of your plaaaant vein. 

Jteau, and Fi., Captain, ill. 3. 

. Can a ghost laugh . . . wheuyou are uIaimnI with him? 

Lamht New>Yoar*a Kvu 
«8yiL 1. Pleaaantf PltHtainy, AyrambUfConiymiaitWratity- 
lug, accejitalilf!, woliMinie. PUaahty is the atrongcat, and 
ayratabla the woukrat of the tint four worda IHeaaant 
may be, and geiiomlly In, upplleil to Uiliiga in the con- 
crete: aa, jUraaant weather. JHraginff appliua generally 
tu thliiga not physical : aa, a plaamiU face ; a pUfaaiua 


aajpiM;t, vuiiety. iHcamut auggeata tlie elfedt pi^iici . 
pCaaminy the |iower of prtHliieiiig It ; henoe wo may say 
a pleamud or a jdeaatny variety. IHeaaing must be ohjoc- 
tlve, may lie aubjective : aa, he waa in a jdeaaant 

iiifNid. AirnraiiUt and congenial are used of aoclal qualities 
and relatioiiH. hut the latter goea deeper, expressing a 
natural aultahlcneas, <in the part of a pcreuii or thltw, to 
the tastes^ liahlts. temperament, or pouliig mood of *010 
penon oonoemed. • 
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It was worth while to hear the eroaklng and hollow toMB 
of the old lady, and the pUamnt voioe of Phiebe^ mlogltng 
111 one twiated thread of talk. 

Uayeiknrm^ Seven Oableaf v. 

Balllea of wit and quick rupllea are very pfoosino In oon- 
veroatlon. Joknaan, 

PolltoneM and good hreeiling are equally neceaoary to 
make you welcfiine and agree^UtU in converaatiuti and eom- 
mon life. CheaterJMd, Lettera. 

The uainrul and efmganiai convenatloiia of men ot let- 
tcra and of nrtiata miiai be thoae which are oaaooiated with 
their puraulta. 

/. lyjmudi, iJt. Cliar. of Mon of Oenlns, p. 147. 
ILt«. A hiiiuoriBt; a droll; ajoBter; a buf- 
foon. 

Tliiiy lieaiow their silver on ooariesani^ pfsosanhij^and 
ttattcrora. //nttaiul, tr. of llutarch, p. IdP. dfnepo. iMsC.) 

pleasantly ( ploz'an adv. 1 . In a pleasant 
fiiiiiinttr. (a) Bo aa to plesM or gratify the aensea or the 
mind. 

It atandeth very jdaaaanily In a cllft betweone two hlllea. 

UaHuyVa Voyayaat IL KM. 
All ilicHti (hhiga wore carried ao fdaoManUy aa within a 
weeko they liccuine Maatera, making it their delight to 
heure the troea Uiundor as tliey felL 

Quoted III Capi. Jtihn SmiUCa Works, L 107. 
(5) Minrlly ; oheorfully ; happily. 

It iH ImiNiiiaihle to live plMWiTifh/ without living wlacly, 
niid well, and liiaiiy; and it la impoadble to live wisely, 
mid well, and fuatly without living pteoaantfg. 

Quoted in If. WaUaeFa Epleurcatilim, p. 156. 

2t. JoRtinglv; jocularly*. 

This cnibelllahment carrioa an odd appearance, and has 
(MUiasioiiud atrangera aomeilmea to ask ua pUaaantlv, 
** Wlictliur we fnatciicd our walla with tenpeiiiiy nalla?” 

Gilbert White, Nat. Hist, ot Selboriie, letter iv. 

pleasantness (plez'^iit-neB). If. 1. Pleasing or 
ugreoabie character or quality; tho quality of 
I using pleaHing or of affording pleasure. 

Her ways are ways of pUaaantneaa^ and all her paths are 
peace. Prov. ill. 17. 

All the way from the white Promontory to iliia riahi la 
exceiMling Rocky ; but here the plmaantneaa ot the Read 
iiuikcH you aiiieiida for the former labour. 

Maundiadt, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 6a 
Kewitohud with the jdaomnfneaaa of tho fruit to the taste 
and Might i^ireAoa, Pilgrimage^ p. 25. 

In all aatiafactlon of deiire there Is pleasure, and thus 
fieamtianeaaiii ah object ts a nooeaaary Ineldont of ita being 
gocMl. 2*. ll. Green, Frult^metia to Etliloi^ 1 17L 

2. Vivacity; gaiety. 

It was refreshing, but compoaetl, like ilio pUamidneaa 
of youtli tempered with the gravity of age. Sovih. 

3t. Jocularity; pleasantry, 
pleasant^ (plez'sn-iri), n.; pi. plmmn trios 
(-iriz ). F. plaimnterie ss It. pi<icoMt4it*ia^ pktr 

ijvntn’iay pleasantry; as pleasant + -I'p.] 1. 

(b)oii liiimor; cheerfulness; sprightliiicss. • 

The harahiieaa of reaaonlng la not a little softened and 
Biiiuothed liy the iufualona of mirth and pleaaantry. 

Addiaun, 

Blit lei na leave the serious refleotioiii^ and couverM 
with our usual pCsoMMlry. 

B. FranhUn, Autobiography, p. 205. 

2. IIumorouRneBs; Jocularity; witticism; rail- 
lery; wit. 

He anw my distress, and, with a kind of benevolent 
plcttaantry, asked me if I would let him gueu any more. 

Mim Burney, Evidiiia, IMi. 
llie harmleu play otpieaanntry and mirth. 

Coufper, Kplatlu to J. Hill. 
The keen oliaorvation and Ironical pteaaantry of a flniah- 
ed man of the world. Maeaulay. 

3. A sprightly or humorous saying; a jost. 

The mvo abound In pfafMsnfrfet, the dull in repartees 

and poinUi of wit Addiaun. 

4. A laughable trick; a prank; a caper: as, 
the plvasantrica of monkeys. Addison. ( Jforcos^ 
f(T. )«Syn. 2 , Sport, fun, f acetioasneaa, Joeosenew^ drol- 
lery. 

plea8ant-spiilted(ploz',nt-Bpir'i-te(l),a. Jlav- 

ing a iileaaant spirit; cheerful; merry. 

J). Mm, A pieamnt^rUed lady. 

Lean. Hicre'a little of the melanohnly Element In her. 

Shat., Much Ado, 11. 1. 855. 

pleasailt-toiigiied (plez'^nt-tungd), a. Having 
nlciiHiiig speech. 

pleasaiinc^, n. An obsolete form of pleasancc. 
please (l»h~*z), r.; pret. and pp. pleased, ppr. 
plvasinp. [< ME. < OF. ficsir, plaisir, 

also phre. plctrc, P. plaire ss Pr. jflacer =s 8i). 
pfactr ss Pg. pracer ss It. niacere, piagerc, < u. 
plaevrv, pleasts be agreeaolo, welcome, or ac- 
ceptable, satisfy, impers. ptriref (witli dat. tttihi, 
ettf.), it pleases, suits oto.), it is (my) opin- 
ion or resolve, etc. From the L. plaeerc are 
also ult. K. plrasant, pleasanee, pleasure, plea, 
plead, eompheenU amplaisani, placid, placate, 
Ho. In constructions and dovmo^ent please 
is similar to like^, rj X. trans, 1. To be ame- 
able to; suit; satisfy; seem good to: used im- 


perBQDalW,aiid followed by an obi^t, originally 
dative, of the person: same as Xmw 8, L, f. lUs 
Imperaonal construction with the indlreet dbjaot of tho 
peraon has given way In more familiar use to a nenonal 
(tmatrucUon, the original dative yol^ In ifjfou plaam, for 
example^ iieing now taken aa the subjeot (SeelL,l.) The 
• word in thlaaonM was formerly common In polite request^ 


or peraon . ^ _ 

if ft pleaae your honor; pleaae your worahip; etc. Com- 
pare 11., 1. 

It pteaaed the Father that In him should all f ulneaa dweU. 

CcL i 1®. 

tHeaae von. Io tSm- 

. In sight of both our bsttles we msy meet 

Shat., 2 Hen. IV., iv. L 17& 
The tolls and troublei^ 

All that is burthenous In authority, 

Pleaae you lay it on me. 

JHAdUUm {and another), Mayor of Queenborongh, 1. 1. 

It ia very likely, an 'ipfoam your Worship^ that I ahonld 
bullock blm; 1 have marks enow about ^ body to Show 
of his cruelty to me. ' Bidding, Tom Jonei^ U. 11. 

2. To excite agreeable sensations or emotions 
in; impart satisfaction, gratification, pleasure, 
or delight to; ghitify; content. 

The either auater vudlratode hym wele, and gretly was 
pUmd with hta doctiyne. Merlin (E. E. T. I. 6. 

1 know a Trout taken with a fly of your own maldDg will 
pleaMA you bettor than twenty with one of mine. 

CoUon, in Walton's Angler, IL 847. 
What next Hiring shall pfrqse . . . 

Thy wish exactly tu thy heart'a desire. 

Mmon, P. L., vUL 44®. 
IHeaa'd In Mind, he colls a Chair, 

Adjuato, and comba and courts tho Fair. 

Vangreoa, An Impoaaiblc Thing. 

Tia certainly very commendable in the K lug, who phaaea 
himself in Tlantlng and Pruning the 'ireea with bla own 
Hand, to make um of no other Trees but what tlie Neigh- . 
bourlug Woods afford. ! Aster, Journey to l*aiia, p. 80®. 

It it wero not to pleaae you, 1 see no iiooeasity of our 
parting. JJryden, Muck Aatrokqj^er, iv. 

Pieaaad wiUi hia daily taak; or, if not pteaiwd, 

(Contented. Wardaworih, Prelude, vl. 

naase the pigs. Bee jSiGri.— To be pleased (followed 
by an inflnIUvo with to), (a) To be willing or weUluolliied. 

Hera also they are jdedaed to aliew a stones which, thqy 
Bay, spoke on that question. 

ibeoefe, DeMripUon til tho East, 11. 1. ®. 

Many of our moat Skillful palntera . . . werapleaaed to 
recommend this author to me. 

Dryden, I'arallel of Poetry and Painting. 
(6) To think fit or have tlio complataaiice or kindness ; 
oondoaoend; be good enough; be ho kind aa: an expres- 
aion of conrtoay, often iiaed Ironically. 

They are pteur'd, I hear. 

To eoiisure me extremely for my pleaanres. 

FlricAer, valeutiiilan, L x. 
TO he pleased In, to take pleasure in. 

And lo a voice from heaven, saying, This fa my bdoved 
Bon, fn whom 1 am well pleoaed. Mat. Ui. 17. 

_ 8. To rejoloe^jdadden, make glad. 
iulrans, 1. To like; choose; think fit: as, 
do as yon please. 

Their troopa we oan expel with esM, 

Who vanquish only when wepleow. 

Dryden, Fair Stranger, L 12. 

The Aga rant for my servant, and fold him I might stay 
as long as 1 pleoaed, but that 1 sliould see nothing more. 

Poeodta, Deacrlption of tlio Eaat, 1. 119. 

Since T last attended your Lordship, here, 1 summoned 
my Thonghta to ConiiMl, and oanvaaaed to and tro withhi 
uiyMlf the Bualneaa you pdeaaed to Impart to me, forgoing 
upon the King's Service into Italy. 

HoiiwH,Letten^Liv. 25. 
Spirits^ freed from mortal laws, with ease 
Amnme what soxea and what shapes thw bImim. 

P(^ll.dttie L.,L 6®. 
[Ill this UM common In polite request ; a% pleam let me 
pass ; espeoially In the pnraM if you pieam (see L, IX by 
eUipril^ in famUiar um^ pleam: a% let me naai^ pimm.) 

2. To give pleasure; win ajiproval. 

For we that live toyilaam must ataue to Uve. 
Juhnmn, Pnd. cm Opening of Drniy Lane Theatre. 
Let her be comprehended in the frame 
Of tbeae lllnsloii^ or they plaam no more. 

Wordewokh, Bonnet^ ilL 8. 

pleasedly (plfi'sed-li), adv. lu a pleased man- 
ner; witn pleasure or satisfaction. 

Barely, he that would be pleaaedly Innooent must re- 
frain from the teat of offence. Feltham, Kesolvea, IL 4a 

He . . . that oan look upon another man's lands evenly 
and pfaoanllF, as If they were his own. 

Jer. Taylor, Hdy Hying, L 8. 

pleasemaaf, n. [< please, v., and obj. fsaii.] 
An offleions or servile person who courts favor; 
a pickthank. 

Borne carry-tala somepiram-man, aomo slight laay, . . . 
Told our iiitanta before. Shat., L. U L., v. 1 488. 

pleaser (plfi'z6r), n. One who pleases or grati- 
fies. 

No man waa more aplMsar of aU men, to whom be (St 
PanlJ became all hemeat thingi^ that he might gala some. 

Jar. fViylor CMrtlt Handaomeneaa p. ua 



I. PtoMureglTenjwtfOTdwl; 
pleuWUe or pleuai«<giTiiig quUty; gntlfl- 
cationi ehann* 

Ho otpoit nlmUy In a ladjr'a chamber 

1 1. «: 

2. Satisfaetion; approbation. 

That ye might walk worthy of the IahI unto all nleo*. 
ing, being Mtful in every good work, and inerting in 
the kiiowle^ of Qod. Ool. i. 10. 

3t. A matter of pleasure. 

Swiche maoere neoeaaariea aa bee nbqmgw . 

To folk that ban vwedded hem with lyiigea. 

dhaumr, Man of law^ Tale, 1. 618. 

pl fajrfiig (pie'zina). p. a. [< W^,pU9ynge ; ppr. 
()f plmne, «.] Giving pleasure or satisfaction ; 
sgreoablo to the senses or to the mind; grati- 
fying: as, tk pleasing prospect; a pleasing reflec- 
tion ; pieasing manners. 

It were ptamra to god that he hadde my donghCer 


4540 

tiw freedom iron eonaequent pain, the oomher of peraona 
whom it affeeti^ etc. 

And Salomon aaithe, “The harte fuU of ennle 
Of him aelfe hath noalioaicre nor oommoditie.” 

gtSmBooit(R. £. T. ax P> MU 
There ia a piMunfre, rare, 

In being mad which none but madmen know. 

Dryden, Spanlah Friar, it 


aponaed. 


if«rlOi(B.Jfi.T. &X it 

Ido 

Proteat my oara were never hotter fed 
With aooli doUghtfo] pteating harmony. 

Shak., Pericloa, il. 6. 86. 
I know there ia no mualc In your oara 
So pl$adng aa the gnahiia of muii In priaoii. 

Mamuffer and FiUdt Fatal Dowry, i. 2. 
To bo exempt from the paaaiona witli which othora are 
I ia iho only pfanainj/ solitude. 

Afeefe, Spectator, No. 4. 


tormuiitod i 


aoSyn. AgmtMM, Oongenial, etc. See pieamnL 

plegpgini^ (pld'zing-li), adv. In a pleasing 
manner; so as to give pleasure. 

While all hlaaoiil. 

With trembling tendenieaa of hone and fear, 
Jitanint^u pain'd, waa all oinployM for lior. 

Mattet, Amyiitor and Feodora, ill. 

pleasingnOBS (ple'zing-nes), n. Thu quality of 
Iwing^easing or of ^ving pleasure. 

StaJford'a speech was eateomod full of weight, reason, 
and plt^ttningneiM; and ao affectionate it was that It ob- 
tained pity and remorse In the generality. 

IPood, Athenn Oxon., II. 86. 

pleasurable Cplezh'qr-a-bl), tf. [< pleasure + 
1. Pleasing; giving or capable of giv- 
ing pleasure; gratifying; pleasant. 

On the roatoratlon of lila Majesty of pUatumhU mem- 
ory, lie imatoned to court, where he rullra away and shone 
as in his native sphere. 

Jhrookttf Fool of Quality, 1. 8. {Davieti,) 

Hy feeling is meant any state of oonsolonsness which Is 
pteaturaiiU or painful. 

J, Sully, Outlines of PsyvhoL, p. 44a 

2. Pleasure-seeking; capable of receiving plea- 
sure. [Itare.] 

A person of his nfcostmiMe tnm and active spirit could 
never have anbmItttN] to take long or great pains in at- 
taining the qualifloations lie Is master of. 

Jlushardtuti, Clarissa Harlowe, I. zli. {Daoiet.) 

1 think we are a reasonable, bnt by no means a pUanur- 
able people; and to mend us wu mast have a dash of the 
French and Italian; yet I dont know how. 

Letters, 1. 180. 

pleasurablenasB (plozb'flr-grbl-noB), n. The 
quality of being pleasurable or of ^ving plea- 
sure: as, the ploasurableness of the benevolent 
emotions. 

Able to dlaoom the fraud and fained pUawurahUinMi of 
the bad. FeUham, Ueoolves, 11. 61. 

The Senaationa that have been considered have no in* 
herent quality of pUiaiwnMenm or palufulneoa. 

MM, IX. 881). 


pMwt, ' I*oeotke, Doadrlptlonbf the' Kaal^ 11. 1. 146. 

How ahall we define jdeaaursf It seems obvlona to de- 
fine It as the kind of feeling which pleases us, whiob we 
like or prefer. //. SidUtZA, Methods of HUilos, p. 114. 

2. Beusualgrat.iflcation; indulgence of tike ap- 
petites.— 3. That which pleases or gratifies the 
senses or the mind ; that which is £lightful or 
beautiful. 

Wlche Galyes went to the Turke Ambaiaet, and they 
Caryed with them Klches and pUasun, aa okithe of gold 
and Crymayn velvetl, and other thynga mor than I knewe. 

TvrkinffUtn, Diarle of Sng. Travel], p. IA 
O bonny, h<miiy waa my love, 

A pUatntre to behold. 

Jamar UtrrieM (Chlld’a Ballads, I. SOOX 
4. A favor ; gratifleation. 

Felix, willing to shew the Jews a jdnMUiw, left Paul 
hound. Acts sxtv. 87. 

He lOomiUan] would have done na some pUamere In 
driving away those flies. Coryat, Omditles, L l&l. 

6. Will; desire; preference, or whatever one 
chooses, desires, or wills: as, it is my pleasure 
to remain. 

My ooutiael shall stand, and I will do all my piMwura. 

Iso. xlvL 10. 

It la bla worship's pleasunt, sir, to ball you. 

Midalttm (awf ttihfn). The Widow, tL 8. 
Cannot a man of fashion, for bin pteamre, put on, now 
and then, his working-day robes of numUity, nut he must 
presently be subject to a beaiile's real of oorreotionY 

Dekker and Abrd, Sun's DaHliig, i. 1. 
There Is a prerogative of GihI and an arbitrary jdraimre 
above the letter ci his own law. 

Sir r. lirowne, Keliglo Medici, 1. 67. 
At pleasors, os or whenever one pleases : na. an officer 
removable of piMUture. 

Here ore many Tortoises, and iilmndanco of all aorta of 
fottlei^ whoso young onus wu hH>ke and eat«i ol our pleo- 
Mure. Quoted In Capt. John StnUh*a Works, I. 107. 

But if love be so door to thee, thon hast a chamber-sted 
Whiob Vulcan puriaisely contriu'd with all fit seorueio; 
There sleope at pb^ire. Chapman, Iliad, xlv. 888. 

Poiltivc pleasure. Seo take pleasure 

In, to have satlsfacUoii or enjoyment in ; regtra with ap- 
prulmtion or favor. 

The Lord taknihjieatun in them that fear him. 

Pa. cxlvil. 11. 

»B3m> 1. *^ey, Ddight, etc. (sia} yladfuma), aatlsfacllon, 
domfort, aolaoe.— 2. Helf-iiuliilgonoe ; luxury, sensuality, 
voluptuousness.— 4X Kindness, 
pleasure (plczh'qr), v. l,; {iret. and pp. plea- 
suredf ppr. plcasuriwj, [< ph a 'turv, w,] Tb give 
pleasure t« ; please ; gratify. 

1 (xiunt It one of mv greatest afflictions, soy, that I can- 
not plaature snuh on boiiotiralde geiitlumon. 

Shak., T. of A., IIL 8. 63. 
Silvius doth shew the citty dames bravo sights. 

And they for that doe fdenmre liiiii a nightea. 

TMh' Whidle (E. E. T. H.), p. 00. 
Vou're in the happiest wsy i’ enrich youiaolf 
And ptmmn me. MuidletaA, Chaste Maid, iU. A 


Ariatldea . . . would do no man wrong with jsxfeaMcWiw 
'1 anger them hy denying their 
jVortfi, tr. of nutarch, p. 27A 


his friends ; nor yet would anger them 
rcNiacsts. 

Tlie Binls rural MiisJck Um> 
la as mclodiooB and tree 
Aa if they sung tf» pleamnt you. 

Cmelejt, 'I'hu Mistress, Spring. 
Tost his ball and flown his kite and roU’d 
His hoop^ topletMitrs Edith. 

Tennymm, Aylmer's Fluid. 


VlaumUy (plojsh'^wi), adp. In a plea- piaasnnAil (tilesili'flr-fM), a. [< pUmitre + 
.arable n^er; witb pleasure; with gratifl- *>,^3 Pleasint; agreeable. [Bare.] 
cation of the eensea or the mind. ^ muttata-. of the Und u.d the 

Woe to those that live aeciirely and pleantrahly In Zion, convenlency of the sea, hath been n'puted a veiy eomino- 
and that trust to the impregnable situation of the City of dious and pleaaureftd country. 

Ssmarlo. 2^ Mali, Hard Texts, Amos ti. 1. Alp. Abbot, Desorlp. of the World. 

pleagurancet, fi. Pleasure. Destrncthn.ofTroy 
(E. Fd. T. S.), 1. 3471. 

PiBaaiure (plezb^qr), n. [Early mod. E. also 
pleasur, ptesur;' with termination acoommo- 
uaj^ to the noun suffix -arc (as also in leisure), 

< OP. plesir, plaisir, P. plaisir as Pr. plaser as 
Bp. placer as Pg, praser ss It. piacere, piagwe, 
please, inf. used as noun ; see please."] l.’Tbat 
^■^wyter of a feeling by virtue of which it 
gratifies the sentient being that experiences 
It, so that there is an impulse to its continu- 

522® ®£_™Bewal. As being a character of a mere 
feaUng, jtfsMvrt la distingnished from happinem, which 
" M[W6nl state of oonackHianeoa arlaltig imm such an 
saaptetiqn of cirenmatanoea to desires os to produce a 
pmslent sense of oatisfaotlon. Aooording to h^ulatio 
mterahappineAs ooiisiaU in an exoeaa of pleasure over 
^ssMve la measured 1^ Its Intensity, its duratto^ 

2o6 


pleasnre-groimdCplezh'flr-groand), ft. Ground 
ornamented and apiiropriated to pleasure or 
amusement. 

On his Tnacan villa ho (Fllnyl Is more diffuse ; the gar- 
den makes a corisldemhle paix of the desoriplJon ; and 

ploagure^hoilBe (plezh'^hous), n, A house to 
which one retires for recreation or pleasure. 

I bnllt my aoul a lordly pftaiwrs-kouaf. 

Wherein at ease for aye to dwell 

TVimyaon, Palace of Art 

plaararalOBE (plezh'flr-los), a. [< pleasure + 
-less.] Devoia of picture ; without enjoyment 
or satisfaction. 

He himaelf was sliding into ttist vhoMurtltm yielding to 
the solicitations of oiroumsianoe which is a com- 


ptoUsolte 

moner history of perdition than any tingle momentous 
bargain. Cfaoipa MUat, MldSemaroh, Ixxlx. 

pleasnrer (i>lezh'flr-f‘r), n. a pleasure-seeker. 

Let us turn now to another portion of the London popu- 
lation ; ... we meau the Snndiiy pUmeuren. 

Ditkena, Skotohea, Scenes, lx, 

pleasure-train (pler.li'flr*<'>^")i ^ railway 
oxcursioii-tmin. fOolloq.] 
pleasure-trip (i>lexh'qMnp), n. A trip or ex- 
cursion fur pleasure'. 

pleasnristt (plezh'flr-ist), If. [< pleasure + -faf.] 
A person diwotcd i'o worldly pleasure; a plea- 
suro-seekor. 

Let iiit«11e(!iaa1 contests excKHul the dellgbta wherein 
mereylsajmrlNht place their iwi-Hiiise. 

Sir T. hruttne, Christ Mor., IU. 1 88. 

pleat, n, and v. See plait. 

pleb (pleb), f». [< L, pMm ; w*e plrho.] One of 
the common pituplo; a plelmiuii; ii low-bom 
person. 

The muggur Ihroail-snoutcd cnwiidile] is a gross pM», 
and his features stamp liini IowInu-u. 

llobtiWDfi, I'luler the Hnn, p. 7A 

plebe (pl6b), n. [< OF. plvlw ss Bp. Pg. It, iflvlui, 
< It, plebs, the eoiumori people: Hoe plehs.] If, 
The common people ; the populace ; plebs; ple- 
beians. 

Which . . . wrought such Improsslmi in the hearts of 
Uie plsbs that in sliort siwue timy uxcclled in civility siiil 
government 

Urywood, Apology for Actors (i6l8X iUaUittHdl.) 
2. A member of the lowest c1n.HH in the United 
States naval and military academies; a fri'sh- 
man. [Slang.] 

The plebraot the last fait had poiuuMl thmtigli a(|nad and 
Ctitiipany firlll, and tint hnttalion waa now iiroliulent In the 
most Inu-icate inaineuvre. Tha Century, XXX Vll. 464. 

plobaian (plv-lie'an), a, and u. [< OF. phluHen, 
F, pldbeicn, extended with suffix -en, K. -an (cf. 
8p. pleheya ss Va.jtlelwo s= It, plcbco, plelnijo, j)le- 
beian), < L. plebetns, of or belonging to the eoin- 
inon people, < plebs, phUvs, tlie coiiiinoii i>oople: 
seepff*/;/^.] I, «. 1. Of or pertaining lour ohar- 
uetcfristie of the plebs or euiuiiion people; viil- 
gar. 

Dlstlngulalilng tim aennior'a garded rolra 

From a plebeiatt habit. 

Mtumintfer, Itvilevo oa you Mst, t S. 

Wordaworth . . . confounded if rAdErin nuNlca of tlionghi 
with rustic forms of pliruMc, luid then HtmiiHl for his idun- 
der by absootidiiig into a diction iiioi'o Ijitinixed tlian tint 
of any imcl of his century. 

Lomll, Among niy ItiHdcH, Ist stT., p. 166. 

2. Belonging to the low(;r ranks. 

lie ihnnigh the nddsi iininnrk’d, 

In show jdebeitin nngel niilitiint 

Df lowest order, iiass’d. MdUni, 1*. 1.., x. 442. 

n. n. One of thn eonmioti p«‘ojde or lower 
ranks: first applied to the eommoii people of 
ancient Komo, com]>riNijig those fnte citixeim 
who were not dosceuded from the original or 
patrician families. See plebs, 

Tliey hauo no gontloinon, but latury iimn Is a IHeheian 
vnilll his merits nUso him. l*urchaa, IMigriinsgo, p. 488. 

The word pUlteian, in Its strict aenst?, ia nt> more con- 
temptuous tlMii the word coni moner in England. 

Ktusye. Itrit., XVII. 680. 

plebdiaillSIll (pl(^be'aTi-i/.m), n. [< ptvbnan + 
-ism,] Tiie state or eharacter of being ple- 
lieian; the conduct or inaniiers of. plelHuaiis; 
vulgarity. 

Thor hiiiiself engsges in all manner of i-ongh manual 
work, scorns no busincas for its jAefteiativun, CarlyU. 

plebeianize (pl^-iMi'aii-l/.), r. t.; jirel. and pp. 
plcbcianised, ppr. ptelmianicHng. [< plelntian + 
-ise.] To rtuiuer plebeian or eommoii. Imp, 
IHef. 

pleblcolifft (ple-bik'o-list), a. [< It. pleldcttla, 
one who courts the eomnioii ])eo|i1e (< plebs, the 
common people, + cahre, cultivate), + -ist,] 
One who couris the favor of the common pe(»ple; 
a friend of the T»eopIe; a demagogue. [Uure.] 

plebiflcation ( pk>b^i-fl-ka's}ioti ),n, [< L. plebs, 
the common people, + -Jicntiohi-), < -ficare, 
make: see -fy,] The a<*t of making plebeian 
or common ; the ae-t of deteriorating by vulgar- 
izlng. 

You begin with the attempt to nopnlarlxo learning and 
rill Olid in tlie ptehifleation of know- 
Ctdaridf/a. 


l^iMiphy ; liut you will 

What is practically meant by the jAebifleaHon i if opinion, 
as a danger to lie dreaded, fa, when put in ita extremost 
form, the tyranny of uidntelUgent or half intelligent mobs. 

B, If. Oxenham, Hliort Studios, p, 187. 


-/y.: 

tician ; bring info ai^cord with plebeian ideals 
or methods. Coleridge, 
plabisclta, U. Plural of pkhiseitum. 



l^UidtMy 

plebiieitary (p1eb'i-si-tft-ri). a. I<]^hi9eit6 4* 
jo^.] i'ertaining to or of the nature of a pleb- 

TUo pld/iMitary coiiflmifttlon tnakei the reform Ultiiofy. 

The HaUon, Magr 1^ 1870, i». m. 

plebiscite (plo>i'i-Mit or -Hot), n, [< V.plSbisdte 
St Hp. IV. lt> jUtihlMcitOf < L. pMHseitumf a decree 
or ordiiiuiico of the people, < pMtSf the people, 
4* Mcilum, a decreet, neut. of nciiujtfpp, of 
know: Hee mcnoc.J 1. Hameas nfoeiedfifm.— • 
2. An expretHHion of the will or pleaHure of the 
whole ]K!nple in reganl to Home measure already 
decided ; a vote of the whole people for 
tlic ratification or disapproval of some niatUtr: 
chiefly a French usaffe. 

If iMMiplo bv A pMdeeile ulecit a man deapot ovur thmu, do 
loy remain friMi hitvauae tbtt (f - • ■ 


tiK 

tuakliiK? 


deapoUani waa of thulr own 
i/. Speiwer, Man va. Htato, p. 14. 
tHelrimfife wo have latolv taken, In pfipular uan, from the 
Kronch. The word proviuualy iM^loiifevd, however, to the 
latiffuaffc of the clvlllaw. F. tlm, Mod. Kna., p. Sin. 

plebiscitaill (plob-l-si'tum), //.; pi. pkbutHta 
(-1#). [1j,: see plchiHcil^\'] A law enacted in 

ancient Rome by the lower nuik of citizetiH 
meeting in the asHfunhly called the mmitia iri- 
huta^ under the proHidency of a tribune or Home 
other ple)>eiBii inagiHiriite ; a decree of the ]»lebH. 
At flrat theae deentea iNiund <in1y the pleba, but by a law 
generally HMlgned to 44» ii. o.. niid uoiiHnned by later 
regialatloii (KM and iMb a. f!.X thulr off eel waa extended 
to the patiiulaiiB. 

plebitpt (plch'i-ti). I/. (< 1j. plchHa(i-)Sf tlio 

rank of a comiiioii citizen, < ptvhs^ the common 
]ieople: pU^tw.] The common peojdo ; the 

nloliH. Wharton, 

plebs (plebz), It. [Jj., alHo 1 c*hs commonly plvhuH, 
in OL. pltpH, uIho n/eftiV, the common pt'ople; 
akin to pimun^ full, phriejurf many, etc. : hoc 
jitenlif,'] Tile lower order of citiztuiH in ancient 


the plebciann; hence, in general, the 
populace. The inenitioraof Ihia onlor worn oiiKlnally of 
gure IaUii bbiod, hut weiy^not Hiiiong the^foiindeni of 


Suinu; tlnw went reeriiltod from Hie nuika of the nliontH 
and of tlie i^tln ptHiplea who had heitn annexiHl by Rfjine ; 
while cltiaunii, Lliuy did not llgurtt in the three trlbeH or 
til the oniiin anil geiitea of the irntrluiaiiM, and were IIiuh 
excluded from the oiiiiiitiii, (he annate, and all inihib;, 
civil, and ri'liirioua othoea. They had all the dutlea and 
hiirdena of citlaena with groiitly raalilciod prlvIlngiiH, Af< 
ter tile eatahllHliinciit of the re]Mtblle there took tilnne a 
long •triiggle between the two ordera. The plcbelaiiH ae- 
curial the inatitutlon of the tiibuiiato, varloiia reforma 
and an Incrtaiiied aliaro Jn the government: tlielr olforta 
oulinliiated when, bv tlie Llclnian Inwa (alioiit «*MI7 li. c.), 
they aeciiruil one of the two conaiilahlpa. ’tlie otHcea of dlc> 
tator, ceiiMir, and protor were aonn opened t<» them, and 
flnally, by the Ogulnlan law (HOO u. O.X the aaerod collugeN. 
The Htrlfe pnuttieully erideil by the final coiiflrmatioii of 
the extended pleblacftnni, about 280 a c. (See plehiiieitmii.. ) 
Pnder the kliigaand tlie republic a plebeian could iw nitaitil 
to iiatrlelan rank only by a lex rurlata; Jnllua ('4oiMr and 
the emperora conferrod the dtstiiietioii by iiemoiial de- 
cree. ratriclaii fatnllloa or Indivlduala aometlincM wont 
liver to the plelielnii order, fur varloua reaaonii. 

tteiiar, aa I atated In another Ticctiiro, divides all the 
Coiitlnuntul (>01110 tiibea Into the Kmiltea and the t*Mm. 

Maiw, Karly UlsL of Inatitutlon^ i*. 182. 
Bethink you that yon have to deal with pUbe, 

The oomniunalty. Bnntwino, King and Ikiok, I. UiS. 

pleck 0>lvk), n. [< ME. pM% pkk; a var. of 
plaek,\ A plot of groiiiul. [l^iv. Eng.] 

For the hours watc an hrmi dr ao higge aloe, 

Rtalleil in the fayreat stud the aterrea an-viider, 
Frudly on a plat playii, fdfk altlier-fayreiit 

AUitei^pe Pnemf (od. MoniaX 11. 187a 

plSOOlepidoilB (plck-p-1en'i-(liiH), a, [< (Ir. tt//- 
gr/i', twine, twist, 4* Atnlc (^rirnl-), a scab': hoc 
Irpiti,'] In bo/., liavlng the biitcts coherent tliiil 
fonn llie involucre in the ordc^r Cmaptmit/e. 
plecopter (pld-kop'tcr), n, t< Or. irX/xf/c, twine, 
twist, 4* irr^ykh', wing, aa feather,'] A i>Beiiilo- 
i]curo]iterouK insect whose wings fold. Also 
plempUran, 

Pleooptera (plf-kop'l|}-r]l), n. pL [NL.: SCO 
ptmtpter.] In entfm,^ a division of nscudoncu- 
roiib^roiiH insects, liaving the rotiouiatod wings 
folded in repose, whence the name. The anten- 
nal are long, Mitaceoua, and inaiiy*Jointed, and the Jawa 
rudlmonlMry. Tlio family Feriidm reprvRoiita thia dlvi* 
alon. Ill llraucr'aclafiailioat lon (1H85), It ia one of 10 orders 
of Insecta. Kee cut under i^erta, 
plecopteran (ple-kop'te-ran), w. [< plecopter 4- 
-«M. J Baine an nlveopter, 
plac^pteroUB (pl§-kop'to-riis), a, [< pl4*C0ji>ter 
4- -oMH,] 1 laving reticulated winfrn which are 
folded in rt^pose, as a porlid ; speclflcally, of or 
pertaining to the Pleeoi>tfra, 

PlecostomilB (pl('-kos'to-miis), tt. [NL. (Gro- 
novius. 17.54), < Or. 7r?Jiirn\ twine, twist, 4- 
mouth.] A South American getitis of eatflshes 
of the family iSilurMa^ 

Plecotinn (olek-o-ll'ne), w. ;>/. [NL., < Pleco- 
tutf + •‘itttp,] A Hubl’amiW of VefmcrUlionidsft 
exemplilhMl by the genus PleeutuH^ having rudi- 
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mentary nasal ax>pendaget or grooves and very 
large ears ; the eared bats. The genera PfaeoCiia. 
Syneiut, ObmpeterCi, Nifefopkavt^ t^ Atfiwmu are oom 
tallied In this group. Alao called PkeatL 
plecwtine (plek'^tiu), a. Belonging to the Pte^ 
cati, 

Placotns (pl?“kd'tiis), n, [NL. (Geoffrey), < Or. 
if>J:Knr, twine, twist, 4- nk (wr-), ear.] A genus 
of eared batH of the family VetmeriUUmidm and 
subfamily Plectitinw, having the incisors and 
prctnolars each two above and three below on 
each side, as thf> long-eared bat of Europe, P, 
anritue, and the North American P, maerotia, 
Plectelia^ (plck-to-la'ri^), n. pi, [NL., < L. 
plecterCf plait, twine, twist, + -eW- 4- -aHa.] A 
HtilKirdcr of nassellarians, whoso skeleton con- 
siKtH of a simple silicious ring or of a triradiate 
franufwork of spicules, usually furnished with 
proc4>HHC8 forming simple or branched spicules. 
Thu hrantdies of the latter may be united into a looee plex- 
us without, however, foniiitig a chambered funuatrated 
shell. *l*hc skeleton Is entirely wanting only In the sim- 
plest form. 

plectellarian (plek-te-la'ri-an),- a, and w. [< 
Pfecfctlaria 4- -an.] 1, a. CM or pertaining to 
tlic PleeteUaria, 

n. n. A member of the Pleeiellaria, 
plecUle (pick 'til), a, [< L. plecUUs^ plaited, 
< ;i/rc/>f>rc, idait: mti plait,] Woven; plaited. 

The crowns and garlands of the Andente . . . were made 
lip after all the ways of art, oonipactlle^ autile^pfedfle. 

dUr T, Broume, Mlau. Tracta, li. 

Plectocomla (plek-td-k(5'ini-fl), n, [NL. (Mar- 
tins and Hliitms 183b), so called in allusion to 
the slcndm* fllamciits; < Or. Tr^ncrof, plaited, 
1 wisbul (verlial adj. of plait, twist), + 

/iii/a/, hair.] A genus of mtan-palnis of the 
tribe Lrpifloearyem and subtribe Cnlamcsc. It is 
characterised by an axillaiy dhncloua Infloroaoenciv with 
imiiieroiia perslatent apathea and the a|iadlx divideil Into 
ninny very long tall-llke branohea every hraiicli slieathod 
with iiumeroiiH two-ranked closely Imbricated sliell-ahaped 
aecumlary apathea, each iiioloaing a abort aplke 8 inenea 
or IcMs long, liearlng ooriacooua perlantha Tlic A ape- 
cUw are iiativea of inouiitaina in eaatem India and the 
Malnvan arcliipelago. They are cllnihlng iNilitm, with 
sletiikr or itihuat very much prolonged stems. Tlie one- 
Heeded fleshy fruits are densely covered with overlapping 
niiigh friiiged, almost prickly scales. The largo leaves 
ui*e pinnate, with narrowly elllptioal aegnieiits, and the 
midrib exbnided into long whlp-like tails, covered be- 
neath with exceedingly atrongeompoutid claw-like aplnea, 
which take Ann hold of branches of trecH, and supni^ the 
uliiiibfng Htem, which In /*. eiongata, the rotangdanowii of 
Indian jiitiglea, ia aald to extend to a length of 500 feet 

plectognath (plek'tog-nath). a, and n, I. a> 
Pcrtauiifig to the Pleetognathi, or having their 
chtiraidicrH. Also plceiognathie^ plccfojfvalhous, 

n, n, A member of the PlecUfffnathi, 
Pleetognathi (plek-tog'na-thl), n, pL [NL., < 
0 1 *. n/TKTkn plaited, twisted, 4- , jaw.] An 

order of physoclisious fishes, with the cmniuin 
iionnal. tlie preniaxillarios usual! v cofisHificd be- 
iiiiid with tno maxillaries, the dont.ary coOssi- 
fliMl with the articular and angular bones, and 
tlie lower pharyngcals distinct: so called from 
(he extiuiHive ankyloses of the jaws. The order 
iiicliidea the porcnpftio-flahes, iweU-flahes^ liox-flahes, 
glolHj-llshes, egg-flstiei, flle-iUliea, and related foniiB^ as 
of the familloB Triarantkidm, Ba tu Uda, TrUidanUdst., 0§> 
tracumtidie, TetrodtmUdse, DMonHtBef and Molidm, 
plectognslfllic (plck-tog-nath'ik), a, [< plectoy^ 
noth + -fr.l Home bm pleetognath, 
ple(dK)|niatnoil8(plok-tog'n^thus), a. [<p/ec- 
totpmih 4* -ot/g.] Same Mpketognath, 
Plectoptera (piek-top'te-rtt), w. pi, [NL., < 
Or. TT/fKTdf, plaited, twists, 4- Trrepw, wing, 
s= E. feather,] In Packara’s classification 
(18H8), one of 1.5 orders of insecfts, correspond- 
ing to the pseudoneuronteroiiH family 
rid/c alone. These had before (in 1885) lieen 
rnised to ordinal rank by Brauer, but without 
a now name. 

plectospondyl (plek-t5-spon'dil), a, and n. [< 
Or. TT/UxTof, plaited, twisted, 4- (wrdi'dt/Xof, 
dv^of, the backbone: see apondpl,] I. a. Hav- 
ing some joints of the back-bone cofissified or 
ankyloHcd toother, as a fish; having the ohar- 
aeders of the Plecto^ndyli, Also pleeUapandy- 
lone, 

n. n. Any fish of the order FleelomondyU. 


Pl6efcrMlthllB(plek<^t»an'thii8), fi. [ML.(I/Hd- 
ritler, 1784), so called in allusioii to the n^urred 
corolla of many specieg; < Gr. irA^icrpov, spur 
(see plectrum), 4* flower.] A genus of 
gamopetalouB plants of the order Zabiatm, 
tribe Odmoideee!, and subtribeEaociffMwr, char- 
acterized by the longer and concave anterior 
corolla-lobe, four perfect stamens, calyx vrith 
five eijual or unequal teeth, the posterior tooth 
sometimes laijfer, and this or the corolla often 
prolonged below into a spur or sac. Then 
on aboA 80 specien^ natives of the tnploa, especially in 
Africa, Asia, and the Pacific, and also In Japan and at 
the Chpe of Utaid Hope. They are usually heriM, rarebr 
tall shrabs, bearing two'llpped flowers with a long tube, in 
large or small cymes, which are variously rsoemed or pan- 
icled, and are commonly blue or purple. The name eoek- 
epur-dower Is sometimes used for the cultivated species, 
which are either tendur annuals or herbs and shrubs grown 
undiw glass. I\ nud^/loruM is the Chinese basil, and /*. 
termhiM the omime-root of Madsjnaoar. 
plectre (plok't^n*), n, [< F. plectre, < L. plec^ 
irum, plcctnim: see plectrum,] A plectrum. 
[Raro.j 

ne 'd strike that lyre adroitly —speech, 

Would but a twenty-cubit ptedre reach. 

BromUnff, Bordello. 

idectron (plek'tron), n, Bame as plectrum, 
Pl^rophanes (plck-trof'a-nez), n, [NL. 
(Tcmmlnck, 1820), < Or. wJU^icr/iov, a cock’s spur 
(see plectrum), 4- iptlvciv, show.] A genus of 
Frin^Uidic, mo named from the long straigbt- 
enoci hind claw or ploctriim characteristic of 
some of its racmberH; the snow-huntings or 
longHpurs. Thu hill is small and conic, with a nasal 
ruif or tuft of plumules ; the wings arc long and pointed ; 
and the tat) Is short, and square or umayirliiate. Tliu csim- 


mon snow-hiinting is usually csllucl /*. m'wriiii; hut has 
been plaoetl In a different genus irteetrophenax). The 
l^anland lotigspur is F. lapponieuM. llie collared and the 
paiiitud longspun are P. onudiM and P.jdehu. Exclud- 
ing tlie snow-buntiug, the luemben of this genus are now 
nsually called Venteophuneu at Caieariuv. See cat under 
CenirnphanM. 


a xv ui iiw- 

memDeroil tnmi Pketrophanea, having P, nivalia 
as its type ; the snow-buntiui^. 
PlectroPMTidlS (plek-trop-ter'i-de), n. pi, 
[NL., \ Pketropterua 4- -tf/a?.] The roiir- 
winged geese regarded as a family apart 6om 
AnatUUr, See cut under Pketrqjderva. 
Plectropterlnm (plek-trop-te-ri'nd), H, pi 
[NL., < Plectropki'ua 4- -fnir.] A subfamily 
of Anatidap, represented by the genus Pketrop- 
terua; the spur-winged geesc^ 
plactropterine (plek-trop'te-riu), a. Belong- 
ing to the Plectroptci'inm. 

PlectropteniB (plek-trop'te-ms), n, [NL. (W. 
E. Leach, 1824), < Or. aAfi^pw, a cock’s spur 
(see plectrum), 4- vrrep/iv, wing, ss E. feather,] 



(plek-tj^-spon'di-li), n, pi, 
’ “ “snei 


[Nli.: see fiectoapondyl] An order of fishes 
having a precoracoid arch, a sympleotic but 
no corouoid bones, and the anterior vert-obne 
cofissified and connected with the auditory a)>- 

S aratiis by a chain of little bones. It contains 
[le cyprinids, charaoinids, and gymnonotous 
fishes — all of fresh water. 
ploctOBpondyloiUl (plek-t^pon'di-lus), a, [< 
pketotpondyl 4- •oua,] Borne uBpleetoipandyl 
plectra, n. Plural otpkotrum. 


Spur-wltifced CooM iPieetr^tems gmmdtmtit). 

An African ^niis of geese having a spur on 
the wing, as P, anmhenaia, 
plectrum (plekHrum), ft.; pi. plectra (-tr|). 
[NL., < L. plectrum, < Or. irArjicrpov, a thing to 
strike with, as an instrument for striking the 
lyre, a s^ar-point, a cock’s spur, a puuting- 
pole, < irA^oeetp (wX^ic-), strike : see jpkffue,] f . 
A small instrument of ivory, horn, or metal 
need for plneking or twanring the strings of 
a lyre, oithara, or other similar instrument. 

I hoard the forlom but melodioai note of a hootlngowl 
Indefinitely fer: euoh a oound oi the frooen earth would 
yield if stniok with a mitable pketnim, 

Thmmu, Walden* p. SM. 
St, Bomething like or likened to a plectrum, 
(at) In oaoC. : (l) The ilylohyal bone, or itylold proeeii 



or IlM Umporid bon«. (f ) Th« UYola. (8) 1%t tam. 
%ieiw. IhJ: (6) In ontT^. a tpitfor etow onthenrlng or 
SSi ii) lu a amaA biStle or nuint on the ouatal 
Jnorglii of the wlnff, and etanding out from it 
pl0(| (pled). An occiudouai (leas oorrect) pret- 
erit and paat participle of 

plodge (plej), M. me. plegae, < OP. plcae, 
pleige^ =* Pr* 

pUeu, pleya = Olt. pieggio, a pledge, surety, 
bail (person or thing), prob. < I-iL. yrsehiutu, 
found only in ML. forms reflecting the Rom., 
plnviwn, plegium, ueut., a pledge, 
surety, pHviuSf plemn^f in., one who gives a 
pledges surety (cf. L. prsebrum^ in pi. pr«hi'a^ 
an amulet), < L. prKOere, prolTer, offer, give, 
grant, afford {prteltere Jidem, give promise or 
seeiirity): see prctwiidf and cf. plevin^ from the 
same source. Hence In 

(at) A pt’^rsoii who goes surety or f^ves bail for 
another; especially, a surety whom early Eng- 
lish law rtMjuircd of a plaintiff on bringing an 
action. After a time *MoUn Doc” and RiCli- 
ard Roe ” did duty as siicfh jdedges. (b) A bail- 
ment nt personal property as a security for some 
debt or I'ligagement. A’fon/, J. it diffcni from a 
ehaffei murttfofftt in tlirou emential cliaractorlHtIcfi : (1) it 
inny bo coiiHtlliited without any contract in writing, merely 
by delivery of the thing pledgoil ; (2) it roiiuiroH a delivery 
of the thing plediiccd, and is (M>iitlnuetl only ho long aa the 
IMMsaeMlon remaliiM with the creditor ; (s) ft doea not gen- 
erally pHwt the title to the thing ^etigiKl, hut givea only a 
lien to the creditor, and the dentur retaina the uncial 
piiiporty. lint , lu i-egarda choaoH in action, the dlatliiotion 
tliiit a vit/iit/afftt ia a traiiafur of the title, while a la 

a iiiuir lien without a iranafer of title, doea not alwaya hold 

{ (tMxl ; for ill moat caaeH a pledge of choaes In action can 
»t‘ niadu ettcctual only by a tranafer of the legal title. (See 
muriuatfe . ) A plmlge of n choae in aiilloii ia now more com- 
tiioiiiy termed eoUateral neeurUHt or eoUairral, (c) The 
tliiug pawned or delivered as security ; a pawn. 
■—2. Anything given or considered as security 
for the performance of ail act; a guaranty. Tliua, 
a man givea liia word or iiiakea a prumlau to another, which 
ia received hm a pledne for fiiltilinciii ; a candidate fur par- 
llunicntary hoiiura givea proiniauH orydadi/cNUi aupiiort cer- 
tain iiicaaiiroa ; tin; iiintuai atfec.tiuii of liiiahaud and wife 
ia II flvdifn for the faithful iNirforn^anco of the marriage 
(H)veiiuiit ; uiutiia] liitcreat ia the lieat pledge for the per- 
formance of treatiea. 

lilm II tie atiBwerd tli* angry RlAn knight, . . . 

But threw Ida gauntlet, aa a aiiercd pledge, 

Hia caiiae In combat the next day to try. 

Spenwer, h\ il, I. iv. 43. 
I had Iwen lnBalt4id by the Y»oy that belonged to the 
gate, who dcniunded inont^of me, and aiiatcheu iiiy liand- 
kcrehief from me os tijdedge. 

Poeneke, IXwcripi lon of the Baal, II. I. 7. 

(a) Figuratively, a child ; oflaprlug. 

’ I'ia the ciirmt 

(If great eataiea to want those pledgee which 
llic ]K)ur art? haimy in : they, in a cottage. 

With Joy behold the niodula of their youth. 

Fletcher, HiMniish Curate, i. 3. 

(b) A surety ; a lioatagc. 

(Viniiimnd my trideat attii, nay, all niy aona^ 

As pledgee of iiiy fealty and love., 

Shak., 2 non. VL, v. 1. M). 
Hamiiel, their oilier oonaorL Powhatan kept for tJieJr 
ptedife. QuoUhI in Capf. John Smith'e Worlu, 1. 213. 

(c) A formal obligation whereby one Toliiiitarlly binds 
hlniavlf to alwtain from the use of iiitoxieatliig drink. 

8. A t^ikeii or sign of favor, ugreonicnt, etc. 

1.et it tlieitiforo autllcv iia to receive Sacrainenta aa sure 
ptedite* of Ot d’a favour. Higna InfalUhlc that the hand of 
hbt Having mercy doth ihei'eby reach forth Itself iowarda 
U8. Hooker, Kcclos. Polity, v., App. 1. 

Here, boldly take 

Aly hand In pledge, this hand, that never yet 
Waa given away to any. 

FleJteher, Faithfol Hhepherdeas, i. 3. 

4. All expression of good will, or a promise of 
frietidsliip and support, convoyed by drinking 
together; hence, in a more fp.nieral sense, the 
act of drinking together; tiie drinking of a 
health. 

SnpiNise that you winked at our fHenda drinking Uioso 
flfdgee, SeOtL 

To Judd in pledge, to fcet^ aa aeonrlty.— To mit in 
pawn.— To take the pledge, to hind one's 
wlf to olNierve principica id temperance or of total ab- 
atincnce from Intoxicating drink, tagyn. 8. Cbaenanf, etc. 
n., and earneeL 

pledge (plej), V, t , ; pret. and pn. pUdged^ ppr. 
pmgituj, [< Mh). plcggrn, < OP. pleiger, ML. 
reflex plegiarCj plegire (beside plevire, plivire^ 
Jtc., after the OF. pUrir, pledge: see plm>in)\ 
ironi the noun: see pledge^ ».] 1. To give as 
j* pled^ or ]»awn ; dejioBit in pawn; deposit or 
ijave in possession of a person as security. 
See pledge, w. — 2. To give or formally and 
solemnly offer as a guaranty or security. 

And so her father pledg'd hfs word. 

And no htn pniiiiiae plight. 

The Gap Wm Hawk (Child’s BaUada, III. 881). 
A Aa But ray vows are jdedged to her. 

MM ' l^A"*** ^omcloau^ ftuik ; let her foreclose; they 
»» not worth redeeming. Sheridan, The Rivals, il L 
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Wemntuallv slidpatoeaoh other our lives, our fetiunee, 
and our eacred honour. 

3. To bind to something by a pledge, promise, 
or engagement; engage solemnly: pledge 

one’s self. 

Here [aliall) Patriot Truth her glorious precepts draw, 

Pledged to Hollgiun, Liberty, and Law. 

SUvrg, Life and Letters, 1. 127. 
4t. To guarantee the performance of by or as 
by a pledge. 

Yei^ I accept her, for alte well deser^ cn It ; 

And here, to fledge iny vow, I give my hand. 

.<?AiiX‘.,3 Uen. VI., HI. il. 2&0. 
5. To give asHiimtice of. friendship to, or prom- 
ise frieudsliip to, by or in the act of drinking; 
hence, to dnnk a health to or w'itli. [The use of 
the wonl In tldM ia said to have arlaen fnnn the 
fact that, III the rude and lawlem socluty of former timeii. 
the person who cidled upon another to drink virtually 
pledged hiiiiHclf that the other would not bo attackra 
while drinking or poUotiiHt by the liquor, j 

Pledge me, tny Friend, and drink till thou be’st Wine. 

Coteley, Ode. 

Ill jdedife you, Sir : ao, there 'a for your ale, and fart?welL 
Cotton, in Waliou’a Angler, H. 288. 
Sipniiig bcviTHge divine. 

And plrdfHng with coiiteiitcNl smack 
'I'hc Nlvniiuld in the ZotUac. 

Keate, Linos on the Mermaid Tavern. 

Beach nn? niy giddcii clip that atanda by thee, 

And jletlge me in it llrat for coiirteay. ■ 

a. Arnold, Triatrain and laeulL 

0. To assure solemnly or in a binding manner; 
guarantee. 

Ye have tdegged me vimui yourc? lyvoa that I alioll have 
no dredn of detb. Merlin (K. R. T. 1. 3ft. 

-SjlL 1-8. To pawn, liyiHtthecnlc. SeoydtpAf i, e. 

pledge-cup (plej'kuji), u. a cup for drinking 
healths or pledges; especially, a largo cup dt^ 
signed to pass from hand to hand. 

pledgee (pk‘-jo')» w. [< pledge + -f#?!.] The 
person to whom anything is tilcdgcil. 

piedgelese (idej'los), a, [< pledge + 
Haring no pledgi's. 

pledgeor (plej'orj, n, [< pledge + -orl.] In 
law, one who gi ves a pledge ; a phriger. 

pledger (p]oj'(‘«r), n, l. One who pledges or of- 
fers a pledgiL 

If a iwwnbrokcr receivcK iilate or Jewels aa a plialge or 
security for the ri?payiiieiit of money lent thcremi at a day 
certatn. he haa them upon an e\pn?HHcmitnictor eoiidttlnn 
to restore thuin if the pledger pinforiiis hla }iart by re- 
deeming tbem 111 due time. Jilaekttone, (kmi., 11. xxx. 

2. One who aitcepts an inviUtiuii to drink af- 
ter anotlier, or who pledges himHolf, his honor, 
word, etc., to another by drinking with him. 

If the pledger be iiiwanllyc aickc, or have aome liifiniii- 
tio^ wliurcby too iiiiich drliike d>»c ciiiimyre IiIh liualtb. 

Oaeemgne, Delicate Diet for limoiikardes. 

pledge-ring (plej'ring), n, A ring capable of 
being divided into three parts, eacdi of which 
could be worn sexiaratoly, one jiart for each of 
the parties to an agriMmient and one for the 
witness. 

pledgerpt (ploj'6r-i), w. [< of. pUgerte, pledge^ 
rie, etc., iplf^fcr^ ]dc?dge : see phulge, r.] Hiire- 
I. ilailcy. 


^hip. 

pledget (plcj'et), n, nvriittjiH for *plufiget, as- 
sil^ted dim. of plMg: see plug,} A small 
plug; in fturg,, a small flat mass of lint, al>- 
sorbent cotton, etc., used, for example, to lay 
over a wound to iibsorh the matter diHchurged. 

Oct my rollerH, iNdati.rH, and jiledgete aniictl. 

Middleton, Anything fur a Qiilui Ule, If. 4. 

pleef. n. An early modern English and Middle 
English spelling of 2tlea. 

Plegadifl (pleg'a-dis), n. [NL. (Kaup, 1820).] 
A genus of Jbidtdje. hiiviiig the plumage more or 


1731. 



Gk»hy IbhiPtteodu/miiimfiius). 


pleiopliFllF 

less metallic and iridescent ; the glossy ibises. 
The type is the common bay ibis, l\JdmmUus, 
P, gunranna is the white-faced ibisof America, 
plegaphonia (pleg.n-fd'ni-lt), m. [NL., < Or. 
a blow, stroke. + < 0<jr«r, xirodiicp 

a Hoiiiid or tone.] The souml yielded in auscul- 
tation of tile cbi'st when the larynx isimrcussiri. 
pleghan (plcg'nn), a. [I’f. Gael, phieean, a 

a echet^ked* boy.] A strijding; a lad; a 
. IScoleb.] 

The onlinury farinci V bitiiHflmld cmiHlNtiMl of a hlffinan, 
a little man, niid a fleghitu, 1. l*. a bid of fifteen to iliivo the 
plough. Qoarterl!/ Jtee.,VX\yL 91k 

plegometer (ple-goin'e-iiM ), h, [< Gr. a 
stroke, + fiirfHw, nicasiire.] Sinue us plejiincter, 
Pleiad (pli'iul), n.; pi. Plvhula, Pltindes (-adx, 
-H-do/.). [_< L. Pb'i'aSf l*leios (~ml’), < Gr. TI>voir, 
(-od-), pi, ID.ndibr, unu of the IMeiads or 
Seven Stars, tniditionnlly so culled as indicat- 
ing by their rising the time of safe niivigation; 
< nhio, sail.] tbie of a close gronji of small 
stare ill the const cllat ion Taurus, very cou- 
spicuouH on winter evenings, nbunl twenty- 
four degrees iiorili of tlit« eipitihir, anti coming 
to the meridiiin at midnight in the mithlle of 
NovcmluT. For some unkimwii i‘cnH4m, there wore 
ancloiitly said to lie seven IMcludH, altboiigli only nix 
wort? t'oiiapicnoiiH tboii as now ; hciiirc tlic HUggoHllon of 
a lost I'lciud. Ill iiiythobigy the J*h?iiidK were htiid to be 
the daiigbtcni of AtlaN and I’loloiic, mid W(?rc iiHiiicd 
Alcyone, Mmipe, (Vlamo, Kilo(?tTn, Stcmpi? or Aateroiic, 
Tiiygotii, and Mala. 'l*heHC nanicH, with tliort? of tiie |ui- 
reiita, liiivo iMx^n apfilietl by nKNicrn OHt ronomcra hIiico 
Rici?i(dti (A. n. KWift) to the priiiciiiid hIhi’h of the group. 
Four of the l>rlglitt?Mt stars arc at the roriiciM of a trupo- 
xoid, with one in the Inihi? ni?iir tlic atiir at the northern 
angh:, and one uutMidt? thi? tniiHrroid, like u iiHiidlo to a 
df piier. A l(‘yonc, the lirigliteat of ilio group, fa a grueniali 
Htur. of inngidtiido 9.(t, at the east omi of tlic bnHc of the 
traperoid ; It la Tanri. Klcctrn Ih a very white star, of 
magnitiidi? :t.K. at the wcHtmimoHi. eonicr of Ihe ini|w- 
xoici, on Uie abort Hide opiKMitc Llie l»iwe. Tnygeta la a 
yollowiali atar, of niagidtiido 4.4, at the nortlierii cornel' 
Oil the baHc. Moitipe Is a yellowlMli atur. of iiiiigiiltiido 4.2, 
at tlio HoiithcriimoHi conier, not on the biim*. It in sur- 
rounded by a faint ii<?biilii, diai;overed by Teuip«?l many 
yoara ago. and vlHlbb? with a teloNcopeof imNlcnile dlmcii- 
sioiiH. Bnt pboiogranliH allow that I be eliiHter Ih iiIho full 
ut hivlallde wiK|»N and lilnmeiitM of neliiiloMily, wblcli are 
for the inimt paii. altaeluHl to Hie lai'ger atai'H. .Mala is a 
yullowisb star, of niagiiltmie 4.0, on tin? Iiase of the trope- 
xoid, close to Hie northern angle, init not in it. Aateropu 
la a double atar, of miignltiide :>.T, not very coiiapfciioiia, 
forming an oiiuilHt«»ral triangle with Tnygeta and .Mala, 
and lying outside of the t nqH'Xold. t !eliuno is a atar of mag- 
nitude ft.2. lialf'Way Isdwecn Klcctrn tind 'I'aygelii, Just a 
little ontalile tiie woHt4?rn Hlanifng side of ibe rni|H?xoid. 
AtliiM Ih a yellowish sisr, of imigiiitnde :i.H, Hie sceoiid or 
tiitiil brigliUiNl In the groii|i, wlileb ilea out of the trajM- 
xoid, considerably to the east, ns In the liiinille of the illp- 
lK?r. Kleione is a star of nnigiiiiiide ft. ], a little iiorili of 
Atlaa. 

('anal tlioii bind tiie awcet InlliienceH of PleiudfM, or 
liMMe the imiids of OrioiiY Joi> xxxvlii. .31. 

Many a niglit T saw tliu Flriadu, riaing Hin>' tlic iiicllow 
sliadf?, 

(Hitter like a Hwnriu of fliii-llicH tangled In a silver braid. 

Tennpmto, l^iekaley Hall. 

pleint, [ME., < OF. plviu, F. plein r= S]>. 
Pg. jtbmo = It. pinto, < J<. plentt/t, full: h(*o 
plenltf,} J‘’nll; nerfeet. Phuuen\ 
pieinlyt, ftdv, j MI'J. pfetptlg: < phin + 

Enlly. Vltaunr, 

pleio-. For wonls so Yn^ginniiig and not foiinil 
below, 800 forriiH begin ning with plb*-. 
pleiochasium (pli-p-kri'si-nin), o. |NL.. < Gr. 
rr'/r/otv, more, + Hojiiinil ion, < /e, giipo, 

yawn: so*? e/tastu.} In lut/., n eynio with tliroo 
or inoro hifcnil axes. Also culled wullijtttrouM 
eyntc, 

pldiomoxphic (nli-o-rnbr'tik), n, |< itledmttr- 
phiftm 4* -«*.] Ill Itol., exhibiting oreharaclor- 
ixod by pleiomorpliisrii. 

pleiomorohisin ( pli-o-Tfior'/izm ), ». | < pieiowftr- 
phg + -w/w.] In bol., Gie oeeiinv^iici* of more 
than one iiKlepeiident singe or form in the lifev 
cycle of aHpeems, us in eeiiniii nr(?diiieoiiN fungi, 
such as pHeeiiiia grant in is, which pitHsos through 
three Ht.ag(‘N. Hee heterieeism, Pueeinio, f-rodi- 
WC4F, etc. Aim Hpettvil pleonwrfdtisw, 
pleiomorphy (piro-mor-fl), n. [< Gr. 
morts + //o/W I'onn.] 1 . In hot,, same ns pleio^ 
morph isnt.~^ 2 , Iti regelohle Uralol., the sliite of 
a normally irregiiliir flower when il becomes 
regiilur by the increase in the number of its 
irregular elemcnb. It is due to an exeessive 
development. ( \mi\mrv jfclttrin. Also spelled 
vleoniorphif, 

pieiopliyllbus (r»li-o-flFufi), a. [< Gr. vrVMuv, 
more, + tpiW/uv, leaf.] In hot,, exhibiting or 
ehametifrized by ploiophylly; also, having sev- 
eriil or iiiiiTiy leii.v(*H. 

plelophylly (I»li'd-fil-i), w. [< jUnophyU-mm + 
In vegeUtlde terotol,, a condition in which 
tiiere is un abnormal increase in the number of 
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leaven ntarting from a particular point; also, 
that condition in which the number of leadets 
in a compound leaf in abnormally increaaed. 
MaMters. 

pleiosporoOB (pIl'p-apd-ruB), a, [< Gr. ir^ujp, 
inorof 4* anufMir^ hcchI : boo npore,'] In hot,, having 
or onntiiiiiing Hoveral or many Hpores. 
pleiotazy (]>li'o-tak-Hi), w. [i Or. vAriuVf mor(% 
+ nif/r;, arraiigrunont., order.] In ttot, a miilti- 
pliciitioii of tlif‘ iiiiinbor of whorlB— that is, the 
production of additional diHtinct whorlH, as in 
nriaiiy Ho-called double tlowera. Pleiotaxy may 
alTfM't the brac.t.H, calyx, corolla, audrteclnm, 
gyntiudiiin, or ])ormulh as a whole. 
pieiothalamoUB (idl-o-tharf^muH), a, [< Gr. 
irytuaif, more, + (MA«/ioc, a lM!dchaml>or.j In 
hot., Hovoni.1- or niany-frhambercd or -colled, 
pleiotrachea (plPo-(ra-ko'il), n. [NL., < Gr. 
nMiow, more, 4* rimxnu^ tlio windpifio.] In /ad., 
a inombraiioiJH tube or tra<‘hca containing a 
c(»rii]iound 8])ira1 fiber. Vooko. 

Pleistocene (pllH'to-Bon), «, [< Or. irTcuaroQ, 
moHt (HU|»ei‘l. of much), 4- KatvAg, recent.] 
The natno given by geologiHtM, with more or 
loBH vaguoiioHH, to the lower diviHioii of the 
Quaternary or PoHt-tertiary dopoHita, or to that 
oivlBion which cannot projierly lie included 
under the doHignation recant. Sue PttHUtertiary^ 
Tertiary, and Qnatei^nary. 
plekt, n. A Middle KngliHh form of tihek. 
plenalf (ple'nal), a. (< Mh. *plenaliH (in udv. 
pl€natiter),< IjVi>/rauA,rij11(Mec plemwwd plenty), 
+ -«/.] Full; complote. 

Tills friHi uiid pienaU nut 1 moke. 

J. Iteawntnii, Psycho, lx. 2.‘n. 
plenallyt (ple'iin.l-i), ffdr. Fully; entirely. 

Yours lieiutUy dovotodj Thonms Uoyw^NMl. 

Ue/fwootl, K|». laid, to Kair Maid of (ho West 

plenart, See pUmer. 
plenarnrrite (p](>-niir'ji-rlt), n. [< L. pimns, 
full, 4- 7ir. Hilver, + ~ite*^A A Hiilphid 

of biHmiitlj ami Hilver founil near Hidiapbaclj in 
Baden : it Ih HU]ipoHed to be Mimilar in form t<i 
iniargyrite. 

plenaiily (ple'n^ri-li), adv. Ill a plenary man- 
nor; fully; eoinpletely, 

plenariness ())le'na-ri-neH), n. The Htaio of 
lieing plenary ; ftiUneHM; ooinpletencHH. 

plenarlyt, s<*0 pkmrty. 
plenarty (ide'njlr-ti ), n. t < OF. plenerete, ulvni- 
eric, fuiliieHH, < ptenier, < ML. plenanm, full, en- 
tire : nee p/<;ar/ry. Of. pZcMcr.J The Btate of ail 
eccleHiaNtieal benefice when (M?eiipied; occu- 
pancy by ail incumbent ; opponed to raeanvy 
or aroUtanee: aH, the ]ilea of plenarty (tliat is, 
the nUia that the bene lice was already filled by 
valUi appointineiit) wim urged. 

Whoii the dork was oiioo Instituted . . . the diiirdi 
hiKtiiino shsoliitvly full ; so the UNtirpor hy such fiettartfi, 
nrlsIiiK froiii his own prusuntntioii. hticaino In fmd HviMNl 
of thv lulvowHuu. iUachitttWf r-oiii.. 111. xvl. 

plenary (jde'iui-ri), a. and n. [< Mh.ptvnarins, 
eiitiiH', < ii.ptvnnn, full ; moi plenty. Cf. plnitr.\ 

1, a. 1. Piill; entire; coiujjlete; an, a plenary 
liceiiHc; plenary v-aimont; phnary indulgence.' 

In n vttwirht viidometli ys tho very "df ITace whor our 
hlyssyd lady was liorii. And ihor ys Plenarif UonilHslon. 

Torkiuffton, Dinrie of Kiig. Travel I, p. »!. 

llic Kliiir, to shew Ills plvnarft Authority of Imlng nt full 
Age. rotnovetl the Ardihlsho]! of York from heiiig Jjord 
riinncellor, and put In his PIocu Wlllluiii Wickham, ItJsliop 
of Windiest er. Poker, Chruiilclos, p. 140. 

Iki not confound yourself with Multiplicity of Authors: 
two Is enough upon any Mdenoc, jirovlded they hepletiary 
and orthiMlox. iioweU, Tnittors, 1. v. U. 

2. In late, not ing an ordinary auit which paHHcs 
through all ita griidationH and formal HtepB: 
oppoHiul to eninmaru. JMenary oaiisos In the tiedesi* 
astlciil emirU arc now Ihreo— (a) aults for ocdesiastloal 
dllniiidatioiiH; (h) suits relating to seMta or slttlng-placea 
in ufiiirdieH ; and (r) suits for tithes. 

Thu cause Is iiindu a |iff aan/ cause. 

Aplifc, Parergon. (Latham.) 

8. liavitig full power; plenipotentiary. 

The dmiiihers called iiit4i cxlstoiiou by the I.eagno of 
the ThriH? Kings met. at Krfurt In Man^h, 18M). Austria, 
as nil answer to tliechnlluiigc.suinmoiKHl a pfefuny assem- 
bly of the (luniiaii Jllut to meet at KTankfort In Heptomber. 

QuaHeHy Kev., CXLV. 884. 
Planary lndiilg 0 noe,tho remission of all the temporal 
piitiishmetii due to bIil Hih! intlulneHer, 4.— Pleiiary in- 
■piratlon, complete Insplmllon oi Bciiptiire In all Its ut- 
teranoes. See iiupiration, 8. 

\lliat Is meant by ^'^enary inspimflrm"? A divine In- 
fluence full and sulHeieiit to si^ure its end. The end In 
tills case secured is the perfect Infallibility of (he Hcrip- 
turem ill oviuy part, as a record of fact and doctrine, both 
In thought anil verlial expression. 

A. A. liodge, (Mitliiies of Theology, Iv. 7. 
nm^mliMl. fleemteol. 

II.t fl. Ill l(tw^ decisive procedure. Aylijfe. 
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Plenttf, a. [ME., alao plsnar; < OF.ptoalflrjP. 
pUnier as Vt.ptener^x^^^ “ Sp. Uenero me Pg. 
It. plenario,< Uh. plenariua, full, entire: Bee 
plenary. Ti Full; abundant; xilenary. 

Anon oonneld to sltte att the tabla 
Thys fust pUner and ryght dulectahle. 

/(OTA. qf Pan^y (R. E. T. B.X 1. <761. 
Oute of this woo he will you wyiine^ 

'J'o plese hym In more pienerjflaoa. 

Ywk Playi, p. 80. 

pleneret, [ME., <pteiier, «.] Fully; oom- 
plctcly. 

Whan tile iieplu wasplrnere conien, the porter vnpynned 
the auto. Pier* Ptouman (Bx xl. lOK. 

Now was .lasoii a seuniely man wltholle, . . . 

And goodly of his a|>eche and famulere^ 

And koiidu of love al craft and arte piensre 
U itiiouie iMke. CAoussr, Good women, L 1607. 

plenerly t, ^dv. [M E. , also plenarty, plencrtiohc ; 

< plenvr 4- -/y‘A] Fully; completely. 

Not only nnon teh no twelve, 

But pienemehe upon ua alle. 

Onwer, MS. 8oc. Antiq. 184, f. 84. (HaUiwett.) 
Wliorforc I say yow pUturiy In a olauae. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tsle, 1. 187. (Uarl. MS.) 

plenicorn (plenM-kdm), a. [< L. plenwt, full, 
+ cornu, horn.] Bolia-homed, aa a ruminant : 
iippOHcd t/> eavieom. 

plenilunj^ (plen-i-lfi'n^), a. [< plcnilvne + 
-ari^.] Pertaining to tho full moon. 

plenllonaryf ( 1 ilen-i-1u'n^ri ),a. Bamo an pteni- 
lunar. Bee the oiiotatiou under inUrlunary. 

plenilnnet (plen^i-hln), n. [< h, plenitumuw, 
the time of full moon, < ptenuH, full, + luna, 
moon : see luna.'l The full moon. 

Whoso glory (like a laating pUfMuw) 

Heufiis Ignorant of what It Is to wane. 

B. Jenaon, Cynthia's Revels, v. 8. 

plenipot (plorPi-x>o), n. A colloquial uhbrevi- 
atiou o f plenipotentiary. 

ril give all my sliver amongst thedrswers, msko sIniii* 
Arc before the dixir. say the plenipoe have signed the puaou, 
and the Bank of Kiiglaiid *s gniwii honest. 

Vanhriiffh, J'rovoked Wlfo^ ill. 1. 

plenipotence (pl^-nip'o-tens), n. [ss Bp. pg. 
ptcmftolencia s= it. plenipidensa; anpienipoteu{t) 
4- -#vj.] FiillneHH or coropleteneBB of power. 

A wliulo parliament . . . endewud with tho p/mfyutsnes 
of a true nation. MiiUm, Etkunoklastos, 1 6. 

plenipotency (idfi-nip^Vton-Mi), n. Banie as 
plenipotence. 

plenipotent (pl^-nip'^tent), a. [< ML. ^pteni^ 
poten(i^)s, haviii;^ full flower, < L. plenus, full, 
4- poten{t»)8, having power: boo potcftW] Po»- 
81 'KHiiig full power. 

My siihstltuUiB I Bond ye^ and create 
Ptenipekeni on earth, of matchless might 
Issuing from me. MiUon, 1*. L., x. 404. 

plenipotentiary (plon^i-po-teipHhl-a-rj), a. and 

H. F. pUnijmlentiaire *ss Bp. Va.' plenipot 
iHurio rs It. pU-ni^wUmeiarit}, < ML. pfenipo- 
trntiaiHu»,< *plonip(tten(t-)8, having full power; 
ACC pleHijHHeHt.'\ I. a. InvoHted with, having, 
or lu'Htowing full power: as, plenipotentiary 
authority; miiihiorfi plenipotentiary , 

I hear the Peace betwixt Spain and Holland Is alwolntely 
coiicludud hy the PlenipatmiiarylAinlBten at Miinstor. 

IlowM, liuUcrs, 11. 4a 

H. n . ; ph pUmpotentiarioa (-riz). A fierson 
iiiventcd with full power to transact any bnui- 
ucmh; Bpeeifioally, an ambaagador or envoy to 
a foreifpi court, furnished with full powers to 
negotiate a treaty or to transact otlior buHiness. 
A tilunipotentlary Is not nooessarUy accredited to any 
bimwIAuu foreign court. Frequently meetings of pleni- 
potentiaries for concluding peaoe^ negotiating treaties, 
eU*. , are held In some neutral place, so that tiny may con- 
duct their negotiations and despatch their business uuin- 
iluvnced by any special power. 

The treaty of Blols had not received the ratlflcation of 
tliu Navarrese sovereigns; but It was executed by their 
ptenipatentiorie*, duly autliorlnid. 

Preteott, Ford, and Isa., IL 88. 

The terms or propositions of moe should have been 
fully, frankly, and unreaervedly laid before the pien^^ 
teHtiariea asseuibled at Utrecht. 

Asely, Eng. in ISth Cent, L 

-Byn. See amAoMiifor, 1. 

pleniBh (plotiMsh), V. t [< OF. plenimt; stem 
of certain parts otpteniry < ML. *plenire, fill up, 

< Ti. plenus, full: see ptenty. Ct, nplcnieh.} 

I. To fill. 

How art thou then tor spread tables and phnithed Hag- 
gon's? Jieevr, God's Plea for Nineveh (1667X (Latham.) 

He must be a Jew, intellectually onltnred, morally fer- 
vid " ' in all this a nature ready to oaplenMed from Mor- 
deoai’a Georpe BOot, Darnel Deronda, xxxviU. 

2 . To furnish ; provide (a dwelling) with fiir- 
nitun*, etc. ; stock (a farm) wiUi oattle, horses, 
farm iimdements, etc. 

[Old Eng. and Bcotoh in both senses.] 




plawlnlilww fplen'lsh-ing), n. [Veibil 
pleniykfVj Household furniture or fund 
[Seotch.] 


n. of 
furnishing. 


We hoe 
aoartto 


s gnde jdsnMUlNg o* our aln, if we had the east (f 
bring ftdowo. Scak, Old MorteUtgr, vUi. 


Beeoutf^M. 


OntiliAt plenUbiiig 

plenSEhlg-liail (plen Msh-ing-nfil), n. In carp., 
a lugTflSoring-nail. 

plenist (plS'nist), n. [< ptennm 4- One 
who maintains that all stiaee is full of matter; 
one who denies the possibility of a vaonum or 
the reality of empty space. 

Tbegenemlltyof thejdmMs. . . did nottakeavneonm 
in so strlot a sense. BoyU, Worki^ L 76. 

plenitude (plen'i-tfid), n. [< F. pUnOude ss 
Bp. plenitnasm Pg. plenitude as It pieniiudine, < 
lj.plenitu4o, fullness, <plenu8, full: seep/m/y.] 

1. Fullness; abundance; completeness. 

In him a ptenStude at subtle matter, 

AimlJed to oautels, all strange furms receivea. 

Shot,, Lover's Complaint, L 801 

You know thejdsnltiideof the power and right of a ktaqb 

as well as tho circle of his uffloe and dn^. 

Bacon, Advancement ox Learning, iL SSOi 
A dime 

. Where life and rapture flow In ptenBude sublime. 

IPOTKtoiM^ Desultory Stanm. 

2t. Repletion ; animal fullness ; plethora. Jr- 
buthnot.--.ThB moon in her plonltada, in her., the 
fuUmoon. 

plenitudinarlant (plen-i-tu-di-na'ri-an), n. [< 
L. plenitudo (-dia-), plenitude, 4- -arian."] A 
nlonist. Shetfteshury, 

plenltndinary (plen-i-tfi'di-nft-ri), a. [< L. 
plenitudo (-/m/-), plenitude, + ^ry.] Charac- 
terized by plenitude, fullness, or completeness, 
plentet, a Middle English form ot plenty. 
planteoUB (plon't^-us), a. [< ME. jtlenteui, 
j)lt!tttcvowi,plentivou8,pientefowt,plentuo8, < OF. 
plenliouH, pfeniivoft, plentivous, ptenievous, plen- 
tuoHs, etc., < plenUf, plenty, <p(ente, plenty: see 
plcHtif.'] 1. Abundant; oppfous; full; plenti- 
ful ; wholly sufficient for every puipose or need : 
as, B plcnteotis supply of provitdons. 

1 shall tliink It a moat fdenieoui crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That tile main harvest reaps. 

Shot., As you Like it, UL 6. lOL 

2. Yielding abundance ; fruitful; productive. 

Toward that land he toke tho waye full right, 
Whlohe was callld a jdentevam contre. 

Qene^ee (E. E. T. B.X 1* 168L 
The seven plenteoue years. Gen. zll. 84. 

3. Bountifully or abundantly supplied; well 
provided for; rich; characterizoa by plenty: 
Torroorly sometimes followed by o/" before the 
thing that aboiiiids or is plentiful: an, plente- 
oue in grace ; plenteoue of good fish. 

It is a fair Cytee, and jdsnleevoiw alio Godea. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 811. 
Thys He ys a mtt He and a Ptentetne* qf all maner of 
thyiigs. Tartrinffton, Dlarie of Eng. Travell, p. 8(X 

The Lord shall make thee pUnteoue in goods. 

DuuL xivIlL IL 
The pUntmmM horn 
Of autumn, filled and running o'er 
With fruity and flowta*, and golden cern ! 

WhiUMer, Autumn Festivid. 

4t. Bouuteons or bountiful in giving; gonerous; 
o^n-handed. 

No betb tdenlviieia to the pore aa pure oharite wdlde. 

Picn Plowman (BX x. 80. 
Be a man neuer so vallannt^ so wise, so liherall or nlsnlM- 
oia, . . . if he be sene to exercise intustyce, . . . itisoften 
remembred. Sir T. ISlyot, The Govemonr, UL 4. 

•Byn. 1. CqptouM. etc. See ampU. 
plentMIIBly (plen'tf-us-li), adv. In a plente- 
ous manner; copiously; plentifully; bounti- 
fully; gcni^rously. 

Al myhten tho same tiilngea betere and morepIsfiteiMAtf' 
ly ben couth In the mowth of the poetde. 

Chanoar, BoSthloi^ L prose 6. 

plenteoiumeBB (plon'te-us-nes), n. The state 
of being plenteous; abuiidanoe; copious sup- 
ply; plenty. 

pientinil (plen'ti-ffil), a. [< pler^ty 4- -frU.^ 
1; Existing in great plenty; copious; amm- 
dsnt; ample. 

The satirical rogue says here that old men have jmy 
bosrds, . . . and that they have a plentifal laok of wft. 

flaaJr.THamlet, U. 8. 801 
Aloibiadei ... a young man of noble birth, exesDont 
ednoation, and ajdenhlMrortuue. 

Swift, Contests and mssensioQS, U. 
Can anybody remember when sensible men, and the 
right sort of men, and the right sort of women wereplia. 

Anerwa, WoEks and Diyi. 

2. Yielding abundance; affording ample sup- 
ply; fruitful. 



plantIfiBl 


If ft 1M A long wliiter» It U oommoBly a morejrfnifM 

AmmMi Kat, Hut. 

Yor M pUHtifnl mrituiA an fittaat, and bait become 
lanre aquadneU, §o doth mnota virtae woh a steward and 
cneor aa a Cbriatfan. Xtoune, Lett^ Ixxxii. 

8t. Lavish. 

He la plenHf^ In ezpenaea of all kinda will hardly 
be praaerm from decay. Saemi, Expense (ed. 1887). 
viflL 1 and I. Profuse^ luxuriant. Is essential* 

ly ae same aa plmtsMis. Hee comparlaun under auigile. 
plmtifUlsr (plou'ti-fhl-i), adv, lu a plentifiil 
manner; oo^ously; abimdaiiUy; with ample 
■nt>ply. 

Berne Is furnished with water, there being a 

at multitude of handsome fountains planted at set C 
, Remarks « 


Cnees. dddiion, Remarks on Italy. 

Bometiraes the Casblf sent for me to dine with him, 
when the drams went round very vUnlttfuUy whilst we 
were eating. Fooodbs, Deseiiptfou of the East, L Mt 

pientifklllieSB ^lenHi-roi-nos), ». The state of 
being plentiful; abundance. 

plentil^ (plen'ti-fi), V, t. [< plenty + -/y.] To 
make j^euteous; enrich. 

For alms Hike levaln) make our goods to rise, 

And God Hia owne wltli hlesslugs pttnti/lM. 

SylfMUter, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, li., The Vocation. 

plentiFOlUlti ttdp. A Middle English form of 
plcnteoue, 

luanj^ (plen'ti), n. and a. [< hiE,j)lentec, ploHte, 
< OF. piente^ plentet, < L. p2cn*to(f-)ir, fullness, 
repletion, abundance, < plenust full; cf. Or. 

full; akin to E./uH; 1. 1. 

Fullness; abundatioe: copiousness; a full or 
adequate supply ; sumeieiicy. 


Thega ben HUlea whore men gotimgretiifenteecif Manna, 
In grotter habundanoe than In ony other Contree. 

AfdNdevtffe, IVavcls, p. 152. 
Thti fyer towanls the element flew. 

Out of his mouth, where was great pUttUn. 

BaUad qf King Arthur (Ohild'a &llads, I. 280). 
God give thee . . . pUnty of oorn and wine. 

Gen. xxvll. 28. 


They have great pUwtu of very large cnrii In this river. 

Puooekr, Descrlpllou of the Eiut, 11. U. 86. 

2. Abundance of things necessary for man ; the 
state in which enough is had and enjoyed. 

It ne may han togidoru al the plenfe of the lyf. 

Chaucer, Uodthius, v. proae 6. 
Ye shall oat In pteniy and bo satisfied, and pmiso the 
nsme of the Lord. .fool IL 26. 


Thv lopp'd branches point 
Thy two sous forth : . . . whose issue 
ITumises Britain peace and pUmty. 

8kak., t^mbcline, v. 6. 468. 

8. A time of abundance ; an era of plenty. 

Peace, 

Dear nnrae of arta, ptmUcM, and joyful blrtlm. 

ShaJt,, Hen. V., v. 2. 86. 

If a man will goo at Cbristmaa to gather Cherries In 
Kent, though there be irieiity in Bnmihor. ho msy l»o de- 
oeiued ; so here these jamMwr haue each their seaiuins. 

Copt, JoAit Bmith'g Works, 11. 196. 

Horn Of Idonty. Aom.«»Bsm. PlerUy, Abundance, 
Bmiberanee, Prigutdan. Those words are in the onlor of 
itrength. Pfenf.v la a full aupply, all that can possibly lie 
needra. Abundance is a great plenty, aa muon as can be 
wanted or m<tre. Emiberanec is an overflowing plenty, an 
abundance that bursts out with fullness: as, the 
anec of the harvest. /YnfiMfon is a plenty that ts poured 
or aoattored ahroad ; prvfudmi naturally applies to a large 
numlier of units : as, a ptenty of f<iod ; a prqfueion of 
things to oat. Exuberance and prqfwdcn may mean an 
amount that needs to be restrained w reduced. Hee 
ampU, 

Enough la a pimfp. Otd prtcmb. 

All they did cast in of Uiolr abundance; but she of her 
want. Mark xU. 44. 


With an emtberance of thought and a splendour of dlo- 
tkiii which more than sailsflod the highly raised expecta- 
tion of the audience, he | Burke I described the character 
and Inatltutlons of Uie natives of India. 

Macauiay, Warren IfastlngB. 
One boundless blush, one white-empurpled shower 
Of iningletl blossoms, where the raptar'd eye 
Hurries from joy to joy, and, hid beneath 
The fair jmtAiMcm, yeUow Antumn spies. 

Thomeon, Hpring, L 112. 

n. a. Being in abundance; plentiful: an 
elliptical use of the noun, now chiefly collo- 
quial. 

Thai ordeyned hlr a litter vpon two polfrayes, and leide 
mer-ynna fresoh gras and eibea pUme and clothes, and 
Hum i^e hm* Hier-yniie aoftelj. 

^erUn (E.E.T. KX 11.801. 

Fmhemayaiiotlaaeattheinooatbntalynaoran hoke: 

^Iwebe ha maye haue store pterdee of his owne makynge, 
aa this aymple trea^we shall twhe hyni. 

Juifoiia Bemere, Tfaatyae of Fysshyngc, foL 8. 

They aeamfonned far those countries where ahruha are 
rtctdif and water aearae. GMemtth, 

Whan labourara arejrfeiUF, their wages will be low. 

FVvwiAIAk 

pltllll]|| (pld'num), fi. r< L. pfetiitm, neut. of 
pfaiMM, fiiU; 000 pfmfy.j 1. The fullneas of 
■natter in apace : the oppoaite of vacuutn : also 
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iu»dto denote fiillnesa in general .—2. A quan- 
tity of a gaaeouH body & an inolosed space 
greator than would remain there under normal 
attnosphoric proHsure.— Fiaiium mfthe* (or sys- 
tem) m vcnttlatiott, a eyat«m in which the air is forced 
l*y artifloial means Into the space to be ventilat^ while 
vltlateil or heated air ts foraed out ty dtsplscement. 

plenjtideti m. [B'reg. (appar. after plrniiutle) 
< h^pU fiuH, full, + E. tide,} A full tide ; flood- 
tide. 

I^t fowling tesras In picHy4idee oreflow, 

For loase <if England's second ficem. 

Gnwiw, OnMUa-worth of Wit 

ploochroic ( ple>d-krd'ik ), rr . [< G r. r?,tuPf w?. t iw, 
iuor«s + <*oiop, + -fr.] Eniibiiing pleochro- 
ism. The epithet iiiidndes diekrtdv and triehroie. 
Also pleocnromntir, pleoekrodue, tmlyehroie , — 


i frociueiitly c 

arolticd under the microM-ope, ainl are usually Immedi- 
ately aflaociated with mlvitiscopic inolusioiia 

pleochroism (ple-ok'ni-ixm), M. plcochro^c 
•f 111 crystal,, the variation in color ob- 

served in some crystals when viewed in differ- 
ent direct ions, due to the fact that tlio rays hav- 
ing vibrations in different plnnos suffer absorp- 
tion in different degrees, in gtmcral, a uniaxial ciys- 
tal may be diehrtMi, or havi* two axial ooloi^ corroapoiiding 
respecti vt^ly t 4 f the ordiiiery my, whose vilvatioiia are trana- 
versntothesxlB, and the extraordinary my, with vibrat ions 
parallel to this axis ; biaxial crystals may lie trichmie, and 
the axial ('.olora arc geiienilly taken as Uiose dctiirmine*! 
by the slMorptioii of the mys whiidi are propagaitNl by 
vlbratloiiB parallel to the thrat^ axes of elnsttcity. Tour- 
mallii is a striking example of h dichroie siHNSlea, epidoto 
ami hornblende of trichniic siiueies. A more gunctid etti- 
Uiot for both leplnic^fir. 

pleochromalic (plo p-kr(Wmat'ik), a. r< ^1- 

ir^uVf irh:i(jv, more, + eolor, + -k'.] 

Same us plcochroie, 

pleochromatigin (pl 6 -{»-kr 6 'ina-ti/.tn), n, [< 
pief}chrmnatic + Suiiie lis plcacJmnsM, 

pleochroflUB (pl?-ok'r^us), a, l< plwhrth^ie + 
•ous.} Siitrie as ii/roci/mtc. 
pleodont (plo'p-tfont), a, [< Or. r/iuic, full, + 
hAoffC (o^tvT-) ss: E. focifA.] Solid-toothed: op- 
posed to cwloihmt, . 

pleomastia (plo-o-nmH'ti-U), n. INL., < Or. 
more, + ytihriUj, one oAlie lireast s.'] The 
prcstnice of more than one nipple to one mam- 
mary gland. 

pleomiuda (plfHi-ma'xi-ip, H, INL. , < Or. nk/urCf 
ir’Miont, more, 4* /woOif, Ionic and epic Sor finrrrfkf 
one of the breasts.] H'lu* presonco of a greater 
number of mammary glands than is normal, 
pleomorphic (pld-6-mor'flk), o. [< plcoworjdi-y 
+ -ic.'J Hume as pleonwrjfhous, li. It, Lnnkes^ 
ter, Nature?. XXXill. 413. 
pleomorphism (plc-p-mf>r'tlxm), n, [< »k’o- 
morpk-y + -wa/.f l’, Bame us polyniorpnism. 
Nature, XXX. 433. — 2. Hamti us plciomnrphism, 
pleomorphoug (ple-ci-tmVfus), a. \<pU!tm4)r’ 
ph^y + -o/w.] I laving the property of pleomor- 
iihism ; polymor|diic. 

pleomorphy (ple'«VniAr-fi), n. [< Op. irMw, 
vr'Aeiuv, more, + fwf)0f/, fonn.] 1 . Biuue vm poly- 
morphism, — 2. Same m pleiommphy, 
pleon^ (]»le'on), w. r^L., < Or, wA/w, wAc/wv, 
more: sec In Itot,, a l<Ttn proiMised bv 

Nilgeli for those aggregates of ino1e<ojle8 which 
cannot be iii<*reased or diiiiinishf?d in size with- 
out changing their chemical nature, as distin- 
guished fwin micfillfp, or ii^regates that can be 
so increased or diminislied. Sco micella, 
ploon^ (ple'on), V, [NL., < Or. n^uv, ppr. of 
ir’Meiv, i^iv, sail, swira.J 1. In Crustacea , the 
abdomen: distingiiiBlicd from cephaUm (head) 
and pereion (thorax). C, Spence Bate, Encyc. 
Brit., VI, 034. — 2. The tail-spino or telson of 
some oruslaceaiiH, as the king-<%rab: so named 
1^ Owen, on the supposition that it represents 
the abdomen : corroiated with ihoracctron and 
Cfphaletron, 

pleonal (ple'«}-7i!ti)» «• pleon*^ + -al,} Of or 
pertaining to’ tlie pleon or abdomen of a crusta- 
cean. [Itare.i 

plOOnMm (ple'd-naxm), ft. [= F. plAtmasmcss 
Bp. Pg. It. plcouasmo, < L. plcouasmus, < Gr. 
frSfowwr^idc, aouTidance, exaggeration, in gram, 
pleonasm, ^ ir/A^oviKrtv, be or have too much, 
abound, < wA/ur, tt/sIuv, more, compar. of mt’/ic, 
much : see plus,} 1 . Red uudancy of language ; 
the use of more wonls than are ui'cessary to ex- 

{ ireSB an idea. Plennasm may be juatlflable when the 
mention is tu present thoughts with particular perspi- 
cuity or force. 

The first surplusage the Oreekes call PUonaemue <l call 
him too full stieechX and is no great fault : aa if one should 
•ay. I heard It with mine cares, and saw It wlUi mine eyes, 
aslzaman could heare wlUi his hedes, or see with his nose. 

Pu U cn h mm, Arte mEng. Foesle, p. 264. 


ploranio 

2. A redundant phrase or expression ; an in- 
stance of redundancy of languag 4 \ 

Harsh oomposltlims, pUonaeme ol wortls, taululogtoal 
reputltions. Burton, Aiiat of Mel., p. 26. 

3. Ill mcd., excess in nunibop or sisc.^gm 1. Pico- 
naem, Verbnmty, Tnubdogy, Ctreumltfcufbtu, Periphraete, 
Verbiom’, ItedHHtlancft. “ hyptntnacw Isnioantthu cinplty- 
niont of inure words than usual, or of redundant wuixu. 
When iiroiM'iiy «>nipluyiMl, It Ih piiHlurt Ive of a high degree 
of empnnsis. . . . Ii> yerbueiiy is meant an exeesslvu use 
Ilf words ; It srlMw from n natural gift of fluent exiNresslon, 
which has not Imihi siittlrirtitly clmsteiieil and currtwled. 

. . . TavUdnftit arisi'H (nun voiiHSiity, and may ho dotlnud 
as thore|M>titionof th<<sameidi>fl In diflcroiit worda . . . 
(HreunUueuHou Is nnothiT charactorlstic of veriNisIty; It 
niesiis a ruundalMiiit iiuhIo of hikhvIi. when*, Insteml of a 
direi't statement of ineuiiiiiK, the wuids an* nuiltlulhd to 
an unneeesssry extent When pid]M*rl.v eni|ili>yed. Tills Is a 
reeagnixed flgiiru of hikhtIi, iterifthraMin. . . . Perifihmcie 
is alMi known ns rirenwUH'utum, hut the term fierifihraeie 
giMiunilly refers to tlioM^ eswn where tin* ttguve is iisihI with 
elfeet, while cimnnbicittuia ivfeiw to its faulty use. Pe- 
riphracie may lie deltueil us iiniiilng n thing indirirtly by 
means of some will known uttrihule, or ehiiriK'terlstle. or 
atteiidaiitefreuniHtuiiee.'* J. tk' IfiY/c, Uhetorlc, || *27, 

29, l.t2, 218. Verhutjftt find me eon tempt nous 

wonls, verbiage Mug moiv often to the things 

paid or written thul are veiiswu* ; hh, his siMurh was mere 
verbiage. Pleonami and periphraeieBev tei ins of rhetoric, 
with some general use ; the others ara In <M»iiitiioii use. 
Bedumlancg expresses without eontempt the fact Uiat 
moro words are used t han are iiecHsuary. 

A work on style might filly take, fmm these diH'imienta 
wliloh our Goveninieiit sniiiiHlly lays iM-fon* nil the world, 
warning iiistaiiues of (ronfiisloiis, and llloKieiilithw, und 
pbanuunne. H. Spencer, Study of Soelol., p. 208. 

A relontU‘SB chHik that Inis cnrlied tin* exulMuant ver- 
boettg of many a linjtnrer before me. Mature, \XX. 186. 

“Ill fine," added he, with his nsiiol tavttinffy, '*it la 
right that a man should do his ilnty.'' 

MtStey, Imtch Kepiibllc, 1. 270. 

The riretmloeutioae urMch am Biilsitltiilefl for nN'Imical 
phrases are clear, neat, and exact. Maeautay, hrydeii. 

As the master ITopel had iniido It an iixiom to avoid 
what WHS mean and low, so t he disciples endeavored to 
eooape fnmi whaf> was eoiniiion. This they efiiitrlvitl hy 
the nwly cxpoflleiit of tJie periphmrie, 11iey enlleil uvery- 
tliing something else. Xmeell, Study Windows, p. 802. 

Yerbiagt may indicaiu oliserviitloii, hut not thinking. 

ttmig- 

lie iWunlsworthl . . . loekixl the erltienl sagacity or 
the hfl^y eonruge Ui eoniieinii niiil strip away Ids own ra- 
dutidancieH. JK (J. EOeheU, IViniiil 'J'uguthur, p. 104. 

pleonast (pic'y-nast), n. [< LGr, Tr'AnivatrrfU', 
abundant, < Or. n’Aeotfi^m*, abound: hoc plctt- 
nasm,} One who uses uiortt w’(»nls than ant 
noedcMl; one givf?n to nwliijulancy in speech or 
writing. 

Ere the niellllluous pleumel had done oiling his paradox 
will) fresh pulyaylluhles . . . In; met with a nirloiis In* 
turmptioii. C. Utadc, Hard ('ahh, xxv. iDtuic*,) 

pleonSEta (pIiyo-niiHl), tt. [So calltnl in iillti- 
sion to the four Wets HoinetiincH foiuid on t>afdi 
solid angle of the octuhednm; < LGr. 7 r>imfm- 
roc, abundant, rich, < Gr. Tr/iocdC' /v, abound: 
spo plt'onasm In mineral,, same as evybmUe, 
Bee spinel. 

pleonailtic (ple-<‘»-TmH'tik), a. f:= Bp. plconds- 
//ro =r Pg. plcttnasfint, < (Jr. *'7r'Aim'u(rTth6i‘, re- 
dundant, < n/roi'uerrw.'i Vto'bal ndj. of Tr'/iwdCnv, 
abound : seo pleonasm,} ( .'hu ructeri/ed 1 >y jileo- 
iiaHin or redundancy ; of the iiatun^ of pleonasm ; 
redundant. 

pleonastical (ple- 9 -nas'ti-kHl), a. |< pleonas- 
tic. 4* -f//.] Bmiie ns plronasfie, 
pleonastlcally (plc-o-niiH'ti-knl i >, adr. In a 

S leonnstic tniinner; with mduiidiincy. 

eonezla ( |>16-o-nek 'si-jj ), w. f NL. , < 1 1 r. Tr/ro- 
~v(^M, gri'OclineNK, < ir'/tm'i sTty:, grccfly, grasping, 
having or c.iiiiining niort? ttiuii oii(**h du<‘,< nXiuv, 
7 r?eicn\ Tin»rc, 4- hold, have.] Morbio 

^•odinoHS or solfishncHH. 
pleopod (phVd-p«Ki), w. [< Gr. 7r?lr/v, swim, 4- 
rroTf (TTfsi-) srV*. /oof.} (bn* of the alslouinai 
iiinlis of a eniHtaccan ; n Hwininientt. 'ibe pleo- 
pods sra till! typical iiaf story lliidis, or Hwliiindng-fBuL, sue* 
ceodtng the percioisslH or walking feel. 

pleopodite (i»ltM»p'u-tiii ), «. [ < pieoptMi 4- -/ icA,} 
A pieopoil. 

plcroma (ple-rb'mll), w. [NL,, < Gr. n/i/fHagu, a 
filling up, IT /.riguvv, fill up, < nAi/gfii;, full: see 
plmty.} 1 . FuiliieHs; abiiridunce; plenitude:. 
Ill (fnosUHsm, the spirit iml worlfl, or world of 
light, ineiiiding the body of eons. 

In his system he llferacleoni apnears to have regarded 
the diviiii! iiMiure as u vast abyss In whose pUvtaau were 
KoriHof dlfri;rant orders and dC'grees - cniaiiattoiiH from 
the source of tfeing. Eneye. Brit., XI. 681. 

2. In hot., same its pleromc, 
plfiromatic (ple-ro-mnt'ik), a, [< pltrroma(t-) 
4- -iV;.] Pertaining to the {deroma or fiilluess 
of divine being. 

plerome (ple'rom). u. (NTj. (Huiistein, 1 H 6 K), 
< Gr. n filling up: see plfirtmta,} 1. 

In anostieism, same as pleroma. — 2. In hot,, the 
cylinder or shaft of nasetont flbrovascular ole- 



plerome 

mentB at tho growl ii(<-poiutH of tho axiii of domlnal ribi w 
plants, 
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It The iknll hu a fixed auadrate 


EnuloMml hy thiH [th«rsirflihmtl !■ a central cellular maM, 
out of whirli th» tllin>>vaMt:iilarliiindleM aiidUicatructurea 
of tho coiitnil fwirt of tho aluait or root are forniMl ; tlila 
has boon Uivixxwi jiUrumr, Bneye. itrft., IV. WL 

plerome-sheath (pl^'rom-Bheth), n In hoU^ 
a limiting layer of Hiirroiinrling cellular tisHiio 
wliit^h iinrlimcK <»r(linurily a group of flbrovas- 
culnr buiidlt^H: with some authors the same as 
hiimilr^hvaih, 

pleromorph (pIo'iv-mArf), w. r< Or. 7r>Jjpu/m, 
a tilling u]>, + form.] A kind of paimdo- 

inoqili fortiioil by the filling of a cavity left by 
Uiff removal of a crystal of some Hfiocies with 
atiolhfT niiiieral fir mineral Hiibstaiiee. 
plerophoria (ple-r^-fo'ri-H), n. [NL.J Same as 
pUrajthory. 

plerophory (p1$-rof w. [< N l J. plrrophorift, 
< Gr. full conviction, certainty, < tt/;/- 

potptphiv, give full satisfaction or certniiity, in 
pass, be fully coiivinccil, < Tr/v/a/c, full, + ^iimv 
as K. hcaA.\ Full iKirsuasion or confidence; 
]»erfect oonvictiou or certitude. [Uaiv.] 

Young men aiiprohundnoilheiioceiiiiltleaufknowltMlgit, 
old men pnwunio of a jdrrtHihfiry and abuiiduioo. 

Pen. T. dch»»M, Workn, I. 817. 
Ahrahaiii hail ii jdfinmfHtrff that wliat wan iinuidnod (ital 
waa able to jM;rforni. harrtw, Sumionii, 1 1. Iv. {LalhauK) 
1^0 pterxtphiiry or full awiiirHiioo of faith. 

SelMjf, t.'liriat aud Chriatianity, p. 8. 

plesanceti ploBannceti n, Obsoleh) forms of 

phoHancfi, 

pl6Bfilltt| plfiSaiUlttt Obsedete forms oSplvas^ 
ant, 

pleidlt, n. An obsolete variant, of ptmh i . 
iPlesiarctplIiyB (ple-si>U.rk'to-miH), a. [ NIi., < 
Gr. irhfttittc, iicuir, + NIj. Archmtfs^ q. v.J A 
Miocene gmiiis of Hciiiromorphic rodents, some- 
what roscunliliiig marmot s. 

PlefdOClielyidflB tplS^sl o-ke-iri-de), a. pi. 
[NL., < PUiMioohrlifH + -f/Z/r.] A family of pleii- 
rodirouH turtles, tyidflfnl by the gemis Plvsin- 
chclifH. lliey were diMtiiiaiilalietl hy the total ahiieiieu of 
the iiiCHoplaHtnil cleiiieiii in thoplnatnoi and thcuiifoiMif 
the piihia above witli the eplploatral. Tliey were of Mem> 
lolo age. 

PlesiOChelyB (ple-sl-ok'edis), a. [NL., < tlr. 
n'A/falM\ nf*ar, t a torf-oise.] An extinct 

genus of turtles, typical of t he family lUvsio- 
ehvljfiflp'. 

pletuomorphic (phVsl-remAr'fik), o. [< pleslo- 
Wfnrtth^oiis + -iV;.] Kaiiie as plemtnwrphuHH. 
pletuomorpllisxn (pl()^si-6-in6r'f1zm}, a. [< plv- 
aiomorph-oHM + -/aa/.] In vrifstal,^ the relat ion 
6f crystiilli/iOd Hubsianct^s tl'io foiins of whitdi 
oloHoly resemble each other, but are not ubso- 
Ititidy identical. 

pleaiomorphOTIB (plti^si-o-mdr'fus), n, [< Gr. 
7r>.jyff/or, near, + /ei/>0v, fdrin, + -riaa.] Nearly 
alike ill form; exhibiting plesioiuorphiHii]. 
PlesiopidflB (i»le-si-op'iHle)» a. pi, /*/<■- 

mops + -id/r.J A family of acunthopterygian 
Ushcs, tynltied by the genus Vlvsiops^ geiierully 
embracecl in the* family PsemlochroiHidHlir. 
Plfifilops (ple'si-ops), a. [NIj., < Gr. 
near, + ijV'» A genus of pseudo- 


domliial riba are preaent. The aknii nu a nxM anMim 
bone, one poatorbltal bar, and no free pan^piUl ; the 
vartebne an! aniphiooDlouM, with iieurooentral sutureBi and 
oidy two tif tJieiii oompomj a aaomm. The riba are one- 
headed. The eyeball fiiui no aclerotic ring of boiiea, aud 
the Ureth are ara'keti'd In a aingle niw In both Jawa The 
order eimtaiiiH iriHiiy genera of gigantic flah-Ufce aauriaiia 
from tlio '1‘rfttH, Idius and (lialk, whoae afflultlea are with 
the cheloiifana. nutwithaUndiiig the wide dlfferenoe in 
form. 1'he onlur la idao called Sauroptmyifia. but itaifo- 
mvTui Ih lia prior and proper name. Bee oat tmder Fla- 

nitUStUTUM. 

plfifiiosfturian (plc^si-ci-B&'ri«Bn), a. and n, [< 
Plesiosnuria + wo#.] 1. a, O? or portainiug to 
ilioPUmosaurin; plosiosaiiroid; stturoptorygiau. 

n. «. A member of tho Pleiiosaurta; a plosi- 
osaiir. 

PlefdoBaiiridBB (plo^si-o-sA'ri-dfi)^ n, pi, [NL., 
< PlrHiosnsrus + ‘Ulie,\ A family of ngantio 
animals n^pn^Hented by the genus Plemomums 
uiid rcliited forms, having both fore and hind 
limbs jierfectly natatory. The pterygolda divergo 
liHckwiini, and do nut overlie Uie haalaphenbld, and thero 
are aniall iiifi-H-orldlMl vaciiltiea in the palate. They lived 
from tlie ii]ipt'riiioHt Triaaaic to the Clretaceoua epoch. 
Some of tho Hpccieii were of huge dimenalona. 

plefiiosauroid (ple^si-(>-s4'roid), a, [iplesiomur 
+ -^tUl,] Kesembling a plesiosaur; plesiosau- 
riaii. (htm, 

PleBiosannui (pld^si-Mft'rus), n. [NJj. (Cony- 
bearo), < Gr. tt/vu/oc, near, + oavpoQ^ Heard.] A 




rtfuo^s Nfekeri. 

chromidoid fishes, rt?gnnied by some ns the iyno 
of a family Plvsiopidw, It contiiiiis fishes of tlie 
Indian and Pacific oceans, as P, hlrekeri, 
pleidosaur (ple'si- 9 -silr), n. An animal of tho 
order Plvsiosnnria, , 

PleaioBaari (ple^siw>sA'ri), w. pi, [NL., pi. of 
Plesiosaurus.] Hiiiiie as Plosiosaurta. 
PlesiOBatiria (plo^'si-p-sa'ri-ji), n,pl, [NL. : see 
PlesUwtiirus.] An onler of extinct marine Jtm- 
Ulia, having tho limbs fitted for swimming, toe 
body lish-liKe. the neck long, aud the head quite 
sniH 1 1 . The f«tre and hind lliiilia Imth coiiatltute fitppera 
or paddltM like thoae of cutHueaii iiiniiiTnala, having nunitir- 
ouaphalaiigea incluatHl In a uoiumoii liitegiiinunt like a fin. 
The pectonU nri.di la cuiiiplete, with trirudiatu aeapular 
and large corHcoid and clavicular eleuietita, and the pelvla 
Ih large, wit li Meparate Ilium, iachiutii, and pubia. Tliore la 
no Hteriiuiii, nor are Uivrttaiiy ateniul riba, but floating ab- 


Skrlcloii of P/esfintattrtts, with dingrami of tho more Important 
|iart«- 

A, skull t Afit, iiiiMiil uiwrliire ; Pmix, praiiiaxlllii. H, left fore litnh t 
//, liiiiiivtus; A*, tf, iHtlluh Aiul ulna; r, f, m. railtaie, liiitcnnediiini, 
aiitl iiliKirr of car]»iK: >• o, ,i,iliNtal rnnmlia; Afir, metnrnrpiis; /’A, 
|ili C:, durkiil vurtufira. with A’, ribK, anil PO, veiilr.i1 uMiifira 

linns; t , criitriini : A^W, neural arch. I>, left hind liiiib: P, femur; 
/', liMu ; /•'. filiula; /, i./", UlHitle, bdennediuiii, and tibiilure of tar 
Mii>; i, :j, 3 , illktul tarsAlmi Me. roatatanuBi PM, [iliakiiiaeii. 

genus of Itrptilia, typical of the or(h?r Plesht- 
sou lia, and fonuerly conterminous with it, now 
restricted to foims from the Upper Triassic 
(itlnetic) and tho Liassic, its i*. doUcluHlirus, 
with extremely long nock. 

pleslret, a Middlo English variant of plea- 
sure, 

pleBSimeter (ple-slm'e-t^r), n. Same as pleup- 
imeler. 

plet (plet), n. [Also plePf, pHtf; < 'Rush. plctU, 
H whii>.] A whip, especially one of the form 
iiHcd by the Riissiau |>enal administration for 
the chustiBemeiit of refractory prisoiiors. 

'I'here is another flagellator. however, called the pfrte, a 
wlii|) (if twlated hide, which )a fttll retained at a few of 
Uu! iinwi distant Blberlan priaona, and only for the moat 
iiii'un-lgiblv, on whom Iroua, the birch, and other piiiiiah- 
uicnta have had no effoet. Bwiffe, BrU,. XlX. 7(& 

pleteH, r. A Middle English form of plead. 

plete*, n. plet, 

pleteret, n. A Middle English form of pleader. 

plethora (pleth '^rll), n. TPormerly also pleth- 
orif; == V.pUihore as Bp. pfdtora as Vg^. plethora 
=s It. pleiora, < NL. pleil^a, < Gr. f ull- 

iM^ss, in metl, plethora, < nMj/doc, fullness, < 

Petr, he or become full, <^irAv in mpieMvat, fill, 
L. plcH us, full ; see fulP, plenty.] 1 . In 
pathol., overfiilluess of blood ; a redundant full- 
ness of tho blood-vessels. 

At the aame time ho Is full and empty, bunting with a 
ptrtJxorji, and coiiauined with hunger. 

Jer. TagUtr, Wka (ed. 1885), I. no. 

Your ohnracter at preaent is like a person In a plrffiora, 
aliaulutoly dying from too mnclt health. 

SkMidan, School for fleandal, Iv. 3. 

2. Overhilliiess in any respect; superabuu- 
daiioo. 

A plHhom of dull fact la . . . eapedaUy the oharaoter- 
latlo of . . . Itlila] volume on ancient history. 

.dCA m a win i, Jan. 7, 1884 G* 


pknraeaiitli 

plfithoratic (pleth-f-ret'ilG, a, [^ plethora 4* 
^He, as in diuretic, etc.] Same empleikorie, 
plethorotlcal (pleth-^ret'i-ki^l), a. [< j^tho* 
retie + -a/.] Bame as plethoric. 
plethoric (plf -thor'ik or pleth '^rik), a, [< Gr. 
nAifioptsO^, < nhfiiipe, plethora: see pUuiora.] 
Having a nill habit of body, or the vessels ovef- 
oharged with fluids; charactorised by plethora, 
in any sense. 

And late the nation found, with frnttlen dclU, 

Its former strength was but pUtkurie 111. 

GiddmUh. IVaveller, 1. 144. 

At lengtli he broke out Into a pleUxoHe fit of laughter 
that had well nigh choked him, by reason of his excessive 
ooriittleiicy. irving, Bketch-Book, p. 160. 

Tlie pockety pfriiAoiir with marbles round, 

Ihat still a qiaite foi- ball and pegtop found. 

Ltwftt, niglow i^pen, 1st ser., Int. 

plethorical (plf-thor'i-kal), a, [< pleihorie 4- 
-/iZ.l Bame as pleihoric. * 
plethorically (p1^thor'i-kal-i), ode. In a ple- 
thoric maiitier : with pleth’ora. 
plethoryt (pletu'(>-ri), n. An obsolete form of 
plethora, 

AethosjlOllgiflB (ple-tbo-spon'ji-^), n.pl, rNL., 
< Gr. fullness, + sponge.] In 

Bollas’s classification of sponges, same as 
masUclora. 

plethron, plethnmi (pleth'rqn, -mm), n. \ pi. 
plethra (-ril). [< Or. TrirOpav (see def.).] in 

ancient Gmeco, a fundamental liiiid-meusure, 
being the square of 100 feet, or 10,000 square 
feet. As a measure of length, the plethron was the side 
of this iMiUHr^ tho sixth iHirt of a atadinm, or abont 101 
Eiiglishfeet. 

plethysmopraidi (ple-tlils'mp-grAf), w. [< Gr. 
TTAt/fhfOfitig, mcreasiii^, enlargement K 
be or become full, nAffihvuv, make full, < 
irXjyfWf, fulliiesH), 4- write.] An iiistm- 

tnent for obtiiining tracings indicating the 
chani^es in the volume of a part of the body, 
ospecialljr as dejiendeiii on Uie circulation of 
blood in it. The part, aa the arm, is inclosed in a tight 
vussel and surrounded hy water, which is foi'(!cd up or al- 
lowed to recede in a lube as the volume increases or dl- 
mlidshes. 

plethysmographic (ple-this-mo-gmfMk), a. [< 
plethusniotfraph 4* -ir.] Of or pertaining to 
me^|doU^siiiograph, or its use. Aledkal 2sews, 

pletingt, n- A Middle English form ot pleading. 
pletourf, 91. A pleader; a lawyer, 
plough, pleuch (pluch), n, and v, Bcotch forms 

of JHOW, 

pleugh-paidle (pludh'pa^dl), n. A plow'-stnfr. 
JSifitt, Old Mortality, xxxv. [Hootch.] 
pleura^ (plfi'rft), n,\ pi. pleura' (-re)- [NL., < 
(Ir, 'T^evptt, a rib, in pi. (also in sing.) the side, 
side of a triangle, a page of a book ; cf. neut. 
n’/evpAv, a rib, pi. ir'AtvfM, the ribs, the side.] 1. 
The principal serous membrane of the thorax; 
the shut siu*, having a serous surface, which 
lines the walls of the chest, and is n*flectt‘d over 
the surface of each lung, iiiero ar*? two plcurm. 
right and left, completely abut off from each other. Each 
is divided into a porietu or costal layer and a vlaeeral 
or pulmonary layen (Bee the phraaes below.) Like the 
other serous meiiibraneiL the pleura* are moistened with 
a serous secretion, which serves to fueflltate the move- 
ments of the liiiigs ill the chest. Bee cuts under perito- 
wfUM and thorasc, 

2. In conch,, one of the lateral tracts on each 
side of the racliis of th«' lin^ial ribbon of the 
odoutophore: generally used in the plural. 

The teeth of the pteur» arc termed nncini : they are ex- 
tremely uumeroiu 111 the jdant-eatiiig gaatropoda. 

Woodvard, 

8. In eompar. anai., the lateral x>ortion of one 
of the rings composbig the integument of an 
artluropod or articulate animal, Ijnng between 
the tergum and sternum, and in insects and 
crastaceaiiB consisting of two pieces, the epi- 
meron and epislenium. in descrintlve entomology 
the term la generally reatrieba) to the aide of the thorax, 
aa in iHptera,--‘OKfm Of the plenra, the eiMcc between 
the parietal and puimoiiary laycra of the pbrnra. In 
the normal atate Ihoae layera are In contact. See cut 
under tAonur.— Parietal pleura, (a) Same as pleura 
eoelalie. (5) AH the parte of the pleura except the pul- 
numary portion.— Pericardial pleura. Bee perieardkU. 
— Pleura OOltalli, tlie costal pan of the pleura, lining the 
walls of the thorax.— Pleura mediastuialls. that pari 
of the plimra which entera Into the formation of the medi- 
astinum. -Pleura paricardlaoa. Same as pericardial 
pIsuiKi.— Pleura p&nmloa, that part of the pleura which 
invoata the upper aurface of the diaphragm; the dia- 
phragmatic pleura.— Pleura pulmonalls, the pulmo- 
nary or vlaeeral part of the pleura, inveating the lungs, r- 
Vlsoeral pleura, the ifieura pulmonalla. 
pleura^, 91 . Plural of pleuron. 
plenracantll (plfl'ra-kauth), a. and 91 . [< NL, 
Pleuracantkuo^ Same as pUuraeantkoid* 



PlrarMaattito 

ntumeutUda (pl5-ra*kan'thi-dS), m. pi. 
[NL., < Plmrae(M&u» + -idm.] A tainily of 
iibes of the order XmaeantUni^ typified by the 

S nug Pimiraoafiti^. The body wMmodeimtely long; 

I heed roandWi: the month terminal and well iiit; 
the donnl doaUe. the lint abort, armed with an anterior 
aplno^ and moetty above the heaid, the aeooud eitendiiiK 
from the flrat to the oaodal fin ; the anala were double, 
end the oandal waa long and dlphyoeroal ; the peotorala 
had a btaerinl arrangement of oartUaginona rayiC and the 
ventrala wore aharfc-Uke; the teeth had two divergent 
oonea and an intermediate denticle. The raeolea lived 
daring the Carbonlferoua and Pennlan perioda. 
Ptouracailtllllli (plfi^ra-kgp-tlil^nl),n.pi. [NL., 
< Pkiuraeanihua + An order of nahes 

otherwiae called Xenaoaiitkini and lehihjfotomi. 
See XenoMHlkini. 

plenraeanthoid (plfi-ra-kan'tboid), a, and n. 
I. a. Of or reaemoliiig the Pleuraeanihidm. 

n. n. A member of the family Pleuraettu- 
tkulm. 

A\ao plcuramnih. 

PlfinracanihUB (nlfi-ra-kau^thua}, n. [XL. 
(Agasaia, 1837), s Gr. a rib, + dwuvfia, 

aplne.] A remarkable extiuc.t genua of flahea, 
^ical of the family PhuramnihUim. 
pieiiral^ (plfi'r^l), a. [< plmra^ + -nf,] Of or 
pertaining to a pleura or the pleuim: aa, the 
pieMraliiivoatmentof theluiiga; the pfoMrai cav- 
ity ; pleural effiiaion or adheaiouM. Alao pUsuric. 
pleural^ (pld'ral), «. [< pleuron + -oZ.] 1. Per- 
taining to a rili' or a plenrou, or to the riba or the 
pleura eoUoctively ; eoatal ; aituated on the aitio 
of the thorax or cheat.— 2. Lateral, in general : 
situated on the aide of the body: oorrelatea 
with dorsal, ventral, etc. — 8. In arthropoda, 
pertaining to an artliropleura or pleuritic : ai>- 
plied to the lateral lirnb-bearing aection of an 
arthromorc, between the atoruite and the ter- 
gite. Bee oiita under liraehynra and TrUobita, 
— 4 . Eapecittlly. in enUm,, lateral aiid thoracic : 
aa, a pleural acieritc ; a pleural aogment of a 
thoracic somite. Plgiiral fkoet of the movable pleu- 
ra of a oroAtoeeaii, the anterior pi^ of apleuroii wbiuh la 
overlapped by the preceding pleuniii In flexion of the body. 
— Flennd spine, a spine conueoted with a pleurciid. (L 
Ba/itr. 

plenralgla (pl^rarji-a), n. [XL., < Gr. 7rXrv/Hi, 
the aide, + akyitg, pain. J Pani in the pleura or 
aide; pleurotlyuia. 

plenrufllic (pl^ralMik), a. [< pleuralgia + -ic?.] 
Perttuuiug to or affected with pleuralgia. 
pleuralla (pl^ra^li-fi), n, pi. [XL., neut. pi. of 
*pleuralie, < Gr. TrXfiyid, tlie aide : aco pUmrall, 
pleura^. "i lu apoiigoa, apioulea forming a fur. 
f. K. IShulse. 

plenrapophyBial (plei-rap-o-flr/i-al), a. [< pleu- 
rapoymysM + -a/.] Having the morphological 
character of a pleurapophysia ; of the nature of 
a rib; costal; coatiferoua. 
plenrapopliyEdB (pUl-ra-pofM-aia), n. ; pi. pleu^ 
rapophyses (-aez). [XL., < Or. Trh^fp6i>, a rib, 
+ airdf^voiQ, a proeeaa: sec ajHtjthyuiH,'] A lat- 
eral process of a vertebra, liaving the morpho- 
logical oharac*ter of a rib, or fonuing a tnie rib. 
Sncb pruceosea in the thorooio region of the spine are com- 
monly higlily developed, and niovably artioulated both with 
the ooiitm and with the dlapophyMui fif the thoracic vorte- 
bne, and tliey are then riba in an ordlimiy oenoe. They are 
mostly rudimentary in other porta of the spinal oolumii. 
hut oometinicR are very evident, as in the cervical ribs of 
varions vertebrates, including man. In man, in the neck, 
Uiey bound the vertebrorterial furanioii in front, and pro- 
duce the tnbercleH known as anterior on the transverae 
prooess. Flouraponhyaes are also by some considered to 
be represented in tlie lateral mass ox the human sacrum. 
Developed and movahly articulated pleumiiophyses, form- 
ing true ribs, often exteinl into the sacral as well as cervical 
regiooi M In various birds ; and in all of this class more 
or fewer of them bear acuessory proceoaea called uncinate. 
(Bee cut under eptpleura.) In aerpenta they run in un- 
broken aerioa from head to tall, and ai ‘ ‘ ' 
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Introvbraible or egpable of being withdrawn 
by a backward movement of the parts into 
wnioh it sinks, as an evert: oorreiated with 
aereeholie, and diatinguiahed from pZeareohoZtr. 
[Rare.] 

It (^e pleurecbdlic variety of everiion] may be called 
acntrabolic. whUat oouvera^ the acreobdno tubes are 
pleumnMie. Lantmtcr, Enoyo. Brit, XVI. 652. 

plAUrendiyma (pl<)-reng'ki-mA), n. [XL., < Gr. 
rrXciyMi, the aide, + iyxvfui, wfiat ia poureti in : 
SCO enrhytmitoHH, pareneli^n.2 In M., the 
woody tisHue of plauta. 8«*o u>ood-eeli. 
plenrenchpinatonB (plfi-reug-kim'i^tua), a. [< 
pleureuvUyma{t-) + -oiwr.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of pleurenchyma. 
plenric (plfi'rik), «. [< pleura^ + -ir.] Same 
as plenral'i. 

plenrifly (pltt'ri-ai), n. [Konnorly also pluriey, 
partly aaaociatt^d (as in the emiiv. ML. pluritfr, 
pluritatt, plethora) with L. plus (gen. plmiuX 
more, as if implying a plethora of blood; < F, 



Infiammatioii of the pliMira. it may be acute or 
^ntnic, and may or may not be acoompanied by eifnaion. 
nie effusion may be sereUM, Meropuruleiit, purulent or 
hemorrhagic. Aloe callt^ pleurUia. 

The rieurieie sUiis him wltli desperate foyl 
Beneatli the ribs, where scalding ulood doth bcyl. 

Sytnnecr, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, it, The Furlea. 
yirtuH in a chafe should fhaiigo her linen quick, 

Jest jieuriey gel atari of provnience. 

Hrmniiny, Ring and Book, I. 194. 
Diy plsnxisy, pleiirisy without effuaion. 
pleongy-root (idS'ri-Hi-riit), n. A plant of the 
milkweed family, Aadtpittn tuberosa : ao named 




Pttun^anfhH* 

mt%neraHaffU». 

lNL.,<Gr. 
A diviaioii 


i awist in locomotion. 


(Bee gaetroetcgc.) In some reptllua they aopport a pata* 
glum (see out under dragon) ; In the cobra they spread the 
hood. In Owen's nomenclature the term picwapophyiiie 
M restricted to the true bony part of a rib, the griatly part 
or ooatal cartilage being oufed hemapophgdt. See outa 
under vertebra and endaekdeton. 

plonraxihroil (plO-rttr^thron), n. ; pi. pleurar- 
thra (-thrfi). [XL.. < Gr, a riD,-r hfnOpov, 

a joint.] The articulation of a rib. Thomas, 
Mod. Diet. 

phliumbollc (pl5-rek-boFik), a. [< Gr. ir^evpd, 
wie aide, + rKfio^, a throwing out: see eebolie.\ 
Evoraible or capable of protrusion by a forward 
movement of the sides of tlie containing tube, 
M an invert: eorrelated with aeremhoHc. and 
diatinguifdiod from pleuremholie. [Rare.] 

It is olew that, if we otert from the oondltion of full 
evMou of the tube and watch the prooeosof intruveraion, 
we Shall find that the pUureebolie variety ia Introverted 
by the apex of the tube sinking inwardo. 

La nk ut e r, Enoyo. Brit, XVI. 652. 

Vtoumbolle (|M-rem-bol'ik), a. [< Or. trUaipi, 
tu tide, -f a pnttbig into; see miboUe.} 


T. Pari of the Inflcrt-scciicc of IMcmisy-rotrt fM/ffroto). 

X The niot unci the lower |virt of the stem. o. a Mower ; e, the unthere 
and the stigiuii ; t , Uie fruit : J, u seed. 

from its mt^liciiinl uhc. Also culled butterfly- 
weed. 

pleurite (plfi'rit), n. [< Or. 7r?jvfHt, the aide, 
+ 1. ill urthro|K)dH, a x>bMjral aeleritc; 
a lateral fiiecc or actgineiit of a Momiiio ring or 
somite, btftwecn Hit? tergito and Uioatemite. — 
2. In a restricted sense, the lateral or pleural 
port of an abdominal segment of an insect. 
plenrlMc^ (pKl-rit'i k), «. [< l upleuriUcus, < Gr. 
TrXrti/imh-dc, siifft^riiig from ideiirisy,^ < n^vplrtc, 
pleurisy: see ph-uritis,'] 1. l*ertaiiiiiig to or 
suffering from pleurisy: as, pleuritic symptoms 
or affections; a pZranf/V patient. — 2. Causing 
or bringing pleurisy. 

Fur while the effliiencu nf the akin mmintatiis 
Its native mvasiirc, Ui« jdeiariiie Spring 
Glides harmless tiy. 

Aruutrtmg. Art of l^reserving Health, 111. 
pleuritic^ (pl^rit'ik), a. [< pleurite + -fc.] 
1. In arthropods, of or pertaining to a jdeu- 
rite; pleural, as a s(?gmetit of a somite.— >2. 
In enUm., specifically, lateral or pleural and 
abdominal ; of or pertaining to a pleurito. 
pleHritieal (plMt'i-kBl), a. [< pleuHUc^ + 
-«Z.] Same a-s pleuritic^ 
pleoritla (pio-rl ’tis), w. [XL., < 'L.pUmritis. < 
Gr. irAkVfuTtii:, pieiiritia (cf. irhivpiTyg, on or at the 
aide), < ir?£vpa, the siae; see pleural.] Same 
aa pleurisy. 

DlouroblflJltiC (plfi-ri^blas'tik), a. [< Gr. 
pti, the aide, + a germ.] In hot., in 

the Feronoi^rea, producing vesicular lateral 
outgrowths which serve aa haustoria. De Bary, 
Plfli Hrob r i LdhAa (plfi * ro " brft^ki - tt), n. [XL., K 
the side, •+ ftpaxU^, the arm.] A 
genus of ctenophorsna : same aa Cpdippe, 1. 
plmobnuushial (pltt-ij-bn^'ki-W, nl. 
pittmbrandtitt (-4). [111-.* < Or. nXtvpi, we 


aide, + (1^* hranehUe, fidng. hranehia), 

gills.] A pleural gill ; a branchial organ borne 
upon an epimt^ron of any tboratdc segment of 
a crustacean . Some of the thoiuotc segmenta, aa In the 
crawllah, may hear on each aide four branchiw, a coxopo- 
ditlc podobranchia. anterior and iNMitcrior arthrobran- 
chl», and eplineral plmirobranchlie. 

Plenrobranchia'^ (pUi-ru-brung'ki-j^>, n. pi. 
[XL., <Gr. ff/a'/Mi, the sulc, + glU*.] 

Same as Vkurohrauehifita. J. k. iiray, 1821. 
plenrobrancbial (plfi-ro-brang'ki-al). n. [< 
pleurobranvUm^ + -fi/.] Of or iiortaiiiliig to a 
jilcurobranchia : ns, a pleurohraMehial process. 
Flaurobrancbiata (pUv-ro-braiig-ki-a't$), H.pl. 
[XL., neut. pi. of ph urobrauebuthis: stue plen~ 
roltranchinie.] An oriiiT of opiRtbobrancuiate 
gastropods, wliose gills are tufts on the sides 
und«>r a fold of tlu? iiuintlc, and which have gen- 
erally a spiral shell in the luliiU as well as the 
yoniig. Also PleurobntHchitt, Terfibrauehiata. 

pleorobranchiate (pi<i-ro.bimig'ki-at), a. K 

XL. pleurtthraHckiatus, < (Sr. nh r/xi, (lie side, + 
gills.] 1. Having pleurobranchiflD, aa 
a emstaceaii. — 2. Having gills along the aides ; 
speeifienlly. pertaining to (.ln» Bleurohmnckiaia, 
or having tlieir characters. 

Plenrobranchidtt (pl3-i\i-i>raiig'ki-d6), u. pi. 
[NL., < Pleurobrane/iUH + J A family of 
iiotaspideaii iiiidibranehiate gastropods, typi- 
lletl by th(i genus PIvurobranvhus. They have dis- 
tinct buccal tcntaclua fonniiiK a veil. Iiriuichlw on the 
rhfht aide of the limiy uiiihir Uic liurniT 
of tho niantle, a proiMMiciiiironn moiitli, 
and nuincpnia fuioirunii marginal tvutli 
on Uic rndula. 

PleurobranchuB (pHi-ro-brung'- 
kns), ti. [Nli., < (ir. ir/nyM, the 
side, + (ifiiyxei, gills.] A gmiiis 
of inidibrniichiates, typical of the 
family VleurobrauchulH'. 

Pleurooarpi (plfi-ro-kiir'pi), u, pi. 
n'/.evpd, the side, + Ko/wrof, fniit.] 
of bryaceousmtisses in which the fructification 
is latoml on the stems, having proceeded from 
the axils of the loaves. Soinetimes called 
PUmrociiipfT. 

pleurocaxpOEB (]>1o-n}-kilr'pus), a. [< Gr. 
TrXtvfki, the sidis 4* fruit.] In hd., hav- 

ing the fructification proceeding 1at(*rally from 
the axils of the leaves, as in some mosses. 
Sachs. 

pleurocele (plfi'ro-sel), n. [< Gr. ir?j:vph, tbo 
side, + hi/h/, (.uiuor.] Same as piwumiHJck. 
plenrocentral (plfi-ro-sen't ral), a. [< pleuro^ 
centrum + -fi/.j Of or p<>rtalniiig to a plouro- 
centrum ; hemiceiit nil. 

pleurocentnun (plfi-ro-sen'trum), n.; pi. nZcu- 
roctmlra (-trjj.). [XJi.j < Gr. nhvfm, the siiio, + 
HhTfHtv, tlie center.] One of tho latoral ele- 
ments of the centrum of a vertebra; a heml- 
ceii train. 

Plenrocera (pio-ws'e-rll), m. [XIj., < Gr. ir?.e.vftA, 
tho side, + htfuir, horn.*] A genus of American 
fresh-water univalves, typical of the family 
Pfeuroceiidir. Also <?alled Trypanostoma. 
plevrocerebral (plfi-ro-ser'^-bral), a. [< Gr. 
nVtjnmd, the side, 4- ii. rervbrum, the brain : see 
cerehral,'] ('oiiiiec?ting the side of tJie body with 
the head: s|H)cifically, in inollusks and souiu 
Ollier irivort ebrat(‘H, noting a lu^rvous cord con- 
necting a cerelinJ with a pleural ganglion. 
PleuroceridflB (pir>-ro-w?r'i-ile), w. pf. jXL., < 
Plenrmxra + -Ul/e.] A family of ta^nioglnssate 
guHtropods, tyjiififMl by (he geniis Phuroeertt. 
It cumpriMNi a grout nniiihiT of apocltia, imuitly ficenrring 
in the fresh wuIvi'H of tliu 1 'lilted Htutes, referred by the 
old writers to the iiielaiiiunH. Ibey are dlatiiigulahod, 
however, by their iiiifriiigeii mantle, want of a distinct 
mule organ, and ovipaiily. AIm> called CeriphaeikUe and 
StrepinnaHdir. 

plenrOCflBle (plfi'ro-scl), «. [< Or. irXntfm, the 

side, + Kui/,uv, a hollow, neut. of Htnhig, bellow.] 
One of two lateral spaces of the posterior part 
of tlie Hplaiichnocade of a brachioi>od. 

I proptNM! to give the name j/deurocfclee to these spaoeo^ 
alniply from their tioHil ion aa Hide eliainbers. 

Pavidmm, Traiia Uuu. Hoc., XIV. ilL 210. 

plenrocolic (plfi-ro-korik), a. [< Gr. frXrvpdg, 
a rib, + 1^. eohm, colon: see cokmtz.] Same 
as rostocffHc . — PlenrocOllo llgamont. flame aa eogo- 
Cdfir Ugament (wliiuh see, under euetoeoUe). 

plenrocollesiB (plfi^'ro-ko-l^'Kls), n. [XL., < 
Gr. ir>ev(ia, the side, + M'Ar/aic, a gluing, < 
Ko>>av, glue, < kmX/^ 4, glue.] Adhesion of the 
pleura. 

Pleuroconduet (plfi-r$-kong'k6), fi.jp/. rXL., 
< Gr. ir’Aiivpa, tlie side, + s&yxVt b mussel, snell.] 
A suborder of inetmivalve ConrJttfera, eompris- 
iug the families Jviculidse, Peeiiuidss, Spondip 
Hats, Ostreidse, and Chamidm. 



Plenrodelet 

Pl« 1 irodelM(p 1 ^Tod'e 4 ex),fi. [NL .1 Agenui 
of tailed amphibiaiiB, typical of the family 
PhurodclidiB. 

Plenrodelidm (;>m-ro-dc!ri-de), n..pl. [NL., < 
PkurofMvH + -fr/tff. J A family of gradient or 
tailed tirnjdiibiariK, typified by the genua Phtt- 
rodelffs. They havo jiiUatliio tooth In two loDsltUfUnal 
■orlua divoi'gliiK I'uhiiicl, liiaorted on the Inner margin of 
two palatine pwvvtmun, whlih are muoh prolonRed poa* 
teriorly; the imraaphunoirl toothleaa; ana a poatfrontal 
arch, aumotlinuH liicanicntoua 

Pleorodira (pld-ro-di'rit), n. pi, [NL.: see 
PkurotUrfiM,] A superfamily of tortoises with 
the neck bending in a horizontal plane, and 
pelvis ankyloHftd to carapace and plastron. It 
inchities the n^cent families Sterwiihmidm, /V>- 
tUfetumididiPf Chelydidm, and several extinct 
ones. Cholmtinca is a synonym. 

plenrodiran (plb-ro-di'ran), a. Same Mpleufip- 
dirouH, Amur, iVnf., XXtl. 36. 

PlenrodirOB (plb-ro-«lI'Tez), n. pi, [NL., < Or. 
7rXfiJ/id, the side, + SripL the nook.] In Gray’s 
classification, a subonler of tortoisi^s whoso 
necks bend sidewise; the pleurodirims tor^ 
toises: same as PleurmUra, See cut under 
ClielyditUt, 

plenrodlroUB (plfi-ro-di'rus), a, [< Qr. 
the side, + the nock.] In i-halonia, bend- 
ing the neck sidewise: noting those tortoises, 
as the mutainatfi, which tliiis fold the head and 
neck in t he shell : opposed to cryptodirom, Heo 
cut under OUvlydidte, 

plenrodiBCOUB (pl5-r«>-dis'kiJH), /i. [< Gr. 
the side, + rfmirot-, a disk.] In hof., attaclicd 
to the sides of a disk. 

plaurodont (jilfi'ro-dont), a, and ii. [< NL. 
^plcurodiis (pkitrodout-)^ < Or. TrXtiyKi, the side, 
+ («Aier-) = K. tfwth,] I, a, 1. Ankylosed 
to the side of tht> soeket, as teeth ; laterally fixed 
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tim dotosi and Mialfliii are long Slid ioli Ibeganamaiw 
abont 40 in nomber, with 400 ■paclea, moatijr oamlvorona 
Inhahitingiandy bottomeof alleeaByiomatlniM aaoending 
rlv«r% ami Inclndlng inch important food-ilibw m the 
halibut turbot plaice, and eole. With more reatiloted 
Unilt% ft embraeea tboae which have the general phyaiog- 
nomy of the plaice or halibut dletlnoUy outlined pre> 
operole and other bones, little twisted mouth, generally 
subaente snout and noatrlls little dissimilar on two sides. 
It thus ejtdndos the true soles and like Ashes (see SoMdm). 
ta alio cuts under haWnU^pUtiee^/hunder, ParalieMky$, 
sols, and furbof. Also Pitntniuivtfndti, 

. Agenusof pignrontetoidCp^^ [< 

nudibrahehiates, typical of the family Pleurth Pteuroneetes -f -otd.] I. a, Kosemblingafisbof 
Umridtt, Also called Deimatobranchus, the genus Pleuronactea; belonging to the Pleu- 

Pleurolenrida (plfi>r^lu'ri-dd), n,pl, [NL., < ranecHda or Pteurmectoidei, 

Phuruleurn + -tV/ir.] A family of inferobran- U. n, A member of the Plmironeoioidei; a 
cliiatc midi branchiate gastropods, typified by jpleiironectid. 

n. pi. 

leuronee^ 


fossil pyenodont fishes, typified by the genus 
Pleuro^pis, by some they are onlted with the Jk mM 
idm. The vertebral column was homooer^, the Am M 
fulcn^ and the body was not veir high. They Oonriilied 
In the Llasslo. Also PleurckjdoM. 

Plenrolapis (pi^mre-pw), w. [N^ < Gr. 
wAti/pd, the side, 4- Afirif, a scale.] The typi- 
cal genus of the Pkurolepididie, having rlb- 
like rows of scales, whence tlie name. Agasdie. 

Pleuroleura f plfi-re-lu'ril),«. [NL.,< Gr.TrXtiyxS^ 
the side, + '/.tvpot;, smooth, level.] 
ichiates, typical of the fai 


OlllULtJ wj|iAui 7 u. jjjcunviivTVUU. 

the gomiH Pkurolcura (or Jkrmaiobrauchus), Flenroiiectaidai (plb'rd-nek-toi'df-I), 
Thi^y are destitute of spMislia^ bram^. and raapl- (NL.: see pkuronectoUL’] Bame as Pleu 
mM,. Alao called /Isnnalobraa- - ■ - •* 


ration Is effected by the skin. 

plenromelllB (pl{^roiu'p-lus), n.; pi. pUmromeU plwiTOWjtllla (pW-ro^ n. [NL., < Gr, 

(-li). [NL., < Or. t^o side, i /liXof, a the side, + na^c, suffering.] Disease of 

111 itraUd,, e monster with supemu- thepl®iiy* 


tidm. 


limbj 

inimiry limhs attached 
of the trunk. 

PleuromonadidSB (pl«'ro-m 9 -nad 
[Nli., < Pltmrtmtomm (-monads) + -idm.'] A 
iHinily of pantostomatoiiB fiagellate Jn/imoriaf 
typified by the genus PlHuromnnfiS, These ani- 


tS the & *5gi^ ptope<W (plO-rp-i^'al). «. [< Gr. , 
® the Bide, + L. pes ( wed-) = K. /wif.] Co 

r6-mo.nBd'i-<ie), n. pi. t’”* .«de o* * 

* * • . . . . .. ^ A AollBr aniH ai nAW«r..,iCi t&fVimli 


ir^nipdf 

Connect- 
Hpecifl- 

caYly said of a nervous cord whicli connects a 
pleural with a pedal ganglion, as in luollusks. 

Tiyilllicii Iiy UUIJ KVIIUS m irrmrfnmmfMif, TDCae uni- pffdt»d(}Ural, ^ v 

luaiciilos ore free swimtniiig, and nsAied or llloiicate, and plooroporloftrditis (plfi-i'C-per'l-kar-dl tis), ft. 
have H single lateral or dextnl ffageUnm and no dlatlnot [NIj., \ Gr. TrMvp&f the side, -f NL. jifWmrdtf/si, 
oral aiMjrtiire. q. V., + -ifi?.] Infiammati on of the pleura and 

Pleuromonas (pl^rorn'o^nas), n. [NL., < Gr. ^rimirdfiun. 

TAfiyM, the side, + NL. Jfcwris, < (po- p]]g|iii)peripneiimoiiy (plfi-rp-per-ip-nu'm^iii), 

aniiit: fwewoimc/.] Tho tyi»ioalgenusof ^me se pleuritpneumoma. 

Pteitromonadidip. P.jaeulatia is an example. * . .r _ .i - 

pleuron 

< Gr. *’ 




Anturlur I'arl of Ki(;tir KaiiiiiN of lytwrr law of an Iguana, diowing 
l'l«iirmlont llviititidii. 

in the jaw: distinguished from aer<Hlonf,— 2 . 
Having or characterized by plcurodont teeth or 
dentition, as a lizanl ; belonging to the JUeunh- 
donU‘ 4 t; not acrmloiit: as. i\ fdimrmiont reptile. 

n. ft, A pleurodoni lizard; a member of tlic 
PUiurndoutvH, 

nenrodonteB (]dfi-ro-4lonM.ez), n. pi, [NI^., ]il. 
of *phurodim ( pkiirodort U ) ; see plttftrtHwii ^ ] A 
group of iileurodont lizards, comprising such 
as the American igiiaiioidH. J. nfr///<T, IKIfi). 
pleurodynia (plfi-ro-<liii'i-il), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Tr'AetifMtf the side, + Mm/, pain.] In pathtd.y 
pain ill tin^ iniiscles of the ('iiest. 
pleuro-OBOplUkgeuS (plfi-ro-e-sfi-fa'j^-us), n. 
[NL., < Gr. TT/i'iyid, the side, + »#ioii0«yoj:, eHo])lia- 

S is.l A band of smooth inusclo-fi hoi's coniiccl- 
g the loft, pleura behind with the esophagus, 
pleurogenic (plfi-nVjen'ik), a. [< Gr. 7r>nyni, 
the Hide, + -ynv/i*. prodiiccHl: sec* -f/csoi/jf.] 
Originating from the pleura: as, ptrurogenic 
phthisis. 

plenrOffiniOUB (pl^-roj'i-nus), a. [< Gr. ttAm'/wI, 
the side, + ) female (in mod. bot. pistil).] 
In hut., having a ghindularortuberoular eleva- 
tion rising elose to and iiarallol witli the ovary, 
pleuromate (plfi-ro-ji'^rat), a. [< Gr. vrh^pa, 
the sine, + L. gyratUM, pp, of gyrare, turn: see 
ftyrntr.] In hot,, lumng the ring on the theca 
(of ferns) placed laterally. 

[<jdaifro- 


brates. SpeciBcally- (a) In (ViMtaosa, a lateral piece 
or iiiiii of any soinitu noluw the terguni and altove thu In- 
sorlloii of the legs ; an eiiiiiieron. (6) In Triiobifa^ one of 
t he lliitteiied lateral sooClotia of a thoracic or pygldlal so- 
iiilitr, lyiiiK on uatdi side of the axis or tergiiin. See cut 
under TrwibUa, (c) In entom., the Isteiul section of the 
ilioriix ; the pleural part of any one of the three thoracic 

BOfiiitcs. There are consequenUy three pleura on each 

sKU*. called from their position the pmptmmni, fMmpUu- ploUTOPOritOIlOUin. plonroporltOnSUltt (pl6- 

ro-perM-tp-jjc'um), u, [NL., < <" 


ity or perivisceral cavity ( 
tnal when it is not divided by a partition (dia- 
phragm) into a pleural or thomcic and a peri- 
toneal or abdominal cavity, it is formed in the 
early embryo by the splttiiiigof the laiiiiiiiB ventrnlrs into 
Inner or splanohnopleiiral and outer or somatoideunil 
Is^'oriL and the Union of the hitter layers of right and left 
sidea in the ventral mldltno of the body. 


ron, ami mutajd^on, aucsording to their ros|iei 
on the protliorax, mesothorax. and metathorax. 

Pleuronecto (pltt-rj^nek'tS), «. pi. [NL., pi. 

Tho flatflHheB. Seei*te«ro- a„dporitonoum,whiol. 

PlewraecteB n,. [Nr... (A,- 


Gr. n>n>pAf the 
Bide,+ irtp/n}mMn»,"^ritoiieuni : nee peritoneum,] 
A serous membrane, reni’esenting both pleura 
lines a pleuniperitoiieal 


group of toxogloBsati' gastropods with the ('yes 
at the external borders of tlie tontaclcB, com- 
prising the fiimiUes Conidm, Plmroiomidm, and 
Pancellariidm. 

n, [NL., < Gr. 
stroke. Cf, himi- 
plegia,] Absoiicc of the jiower of conjugate 
movoraent of the eyes to the right or left, though 
convergence may be preserved, 
ilouropneumoma (plu^ro-uu-mo'iii-A), n. 
[NL., < Gr. irAevpa, (lie side, + irvehpuv, lung: 


a Hwiininer.] A genus of flatfishes, giving 
name to t.ho family Pleuroncclidm, formerly 
contcrtiiinoiis with tno family, later variously 
rest ricted. ny most rooent writers the nsmu has been , 
limited to thu group tyidiled by the coninioiiplajcu , ' 'nneeimrtwei. ^ 
ternif sonietinies to the few sp^es much like Ibis typcL plOUTOplOglft (pl5-ro-ple'jl-fi), 
soiiietliiies extended to a larger asscnihlHge. Ity others It rrXrvffn, the side, + Tr/m h, a h 
I nis boeiMised fur the turbots, utlierwlsb called AofAus and - • - •- ' - c 

/'Mdfa. By others still it has been employed for the genua 
otherwise called Arnopiosnis. In a common European 



[NL., 

< Or. Tr’Mvpii, the side, + r/rrap (//Trar^), liver, + 
-itia. (7f. hepatiiis.] Lnfiamiuatiou of the liver 
and adjacent pleura. 

plouroid (plfi'niid), n, [< Gr. irAevpdv, a rib, + 
fidof, form. Of. Gr. TrhvptuiSijCf adv., after the 
manner of ri1>s.] Oiio of the pair of distinct 
pleural elements which compose the pleural 
arch of a verl-ebra; a pleuraimphysis: correlated 
with nettroid. O, Hattr, Amer. Nat., XXL M6. 

l^eurolepidal (plfi-ro-lep'i-dal), a, [< NL. 
Pienrofepift {-Icpid-) 4 -til,] Of or i>ert.aiuing 
to the VlntrolvpUlidm ; having oblique rows of 
ribbeil rliombonl scitles interlocking. Each scale 
has u|ion Its inner aiiteilor margin a thick, solid, bony lib 
oxteiiding upward, and slldtsl off olillquulv below, thus 
lornilug splices with the inverse parts uf the upper and 
lower scales. 

PlearolepididQ(i*lb^r^i®-pidM-dA), n.pl. [NL., 

< PleuroiepiH (-lepid-) + -iVto.] A family’ of 


sccuptutlon it includes flnandersut northoni seas, having 
the eyes and the oolur on the right side, the colored side in 
each Jaw usually toiithlesa Urn blind side with closo-sot 
tucUi 111 one (rar^ two) series, the body ovate or elliptical, 
the Hiiiall soalea ctenoid or cycloid, the lateral 1' 
straight or more or less arched anteriorly, and 

{ illl rakors widely set About 12 species of PUuronedM 
II this sense sre found In North America, a inajoiily of 
thorn on the l*Bc|nc imasL as P, iPlatiehUty*) sfsitolwa the 
('allforiiJa Aoiiiider, one of tlie Isrgestand luiwtliniNirtant. 
I*. {lAtnanda^/errvMnfW is the sand-dab of the Atlantic 
cossU P. ( PmidaiAenrtmetk*) tmerioanvM is the mud-dab 
or winter llouiider,«ommun on this coast from New Vewk 
iKirthward. 

pleuronectld (plfi-rp-nck'tid), n, and a, I. n. 
A fiulfisli ; any member of the Pleuronectidm; a 
plciironectoid. 

U.a. Gf or pertaining to the Pkuroneetidm. 
Pleuronectidm ( pl5-ro-nek'ti-<le), n. pi. [NL. , 
< PtenrouecU'n + Adm.} A family of teleocepha- 
loiis fishes, of the suborder ueterottomotOf or 
fiattiKlies, or the Anacanthini pleuronectoidei of 
Gtinther, comprisiug the flatfishes or flounders. 



LtpieipMitm of CAlllbmIa, om of the Pttmr$m*cHdm, 


ndllnliOH] /inr.fyw, n* . . . 

line iie^y 9ee pleura^ and pneumonia,] 1. A specific oon- 
1 the small tagioiis disease, pei'uliar to cattle, affecting the 
lungs and the pleura, supposed to be caused 
by some fonti or luicro-orgaiiism. it was rooog- 
nlseil as far Imok as the elgbteciiih century, ami now ooours 
In all tlio countries of western Enrope, in the I 'iiltod States 
In simthern Africa, and In Australia. Tlio losses which 
It causes are fn^iiciitly enormous. Hio disease Arst ap- 
pears in the iuteriohular tissue of the lungs, whence It in- 
vades the pleura and the Inng-tiwue nrojicr. The latter 
becomes solidlAud, and dark-red in i«Ior, which varies In 
later stages. The Interlohulsr ilssiie becomes thickened 
Into broad yellowish or grayiah hands, which give the cut 
surface of thu lungs a peculiar marbled appearance. The 
disease may he limited to a single lube or involve one en- 
tire lung. A liing becomes very heavy, weighing In some 
esses over Afty pounda Ibe disease appiuuw after a 
peiioil of itioubatlon of from three to six weeks with a 
feeble cough, which grows timre troublesome from week 
to week. Iliere Is slight fever, asaociaied with partial 
ceaaatloii of rumliuitlon and mllk-secrctlniL The liack Is 
arched and the heail Is stretched out burlsontslly during 
Ata of coughing. After a period of from two to six weeks 
the animal may recover, or the disease may enter a second 
or aoule stage, in which all the symptoms meiitimied be- 
onme greatly aggravated. 

2. lu fnedicine, pleurisy combined with pneu- 
monia. 

pleuropoUB (plfi'r^pus), a, [< Gr. trXevpd, the 
side, + woiT Bx £'. foot,] In hot,, having side 
Bupj^rts: noting in the genus Polyporus those 
species which have several supports or stipes 
instead of one as is usually the case. [Bare.] 
Plmiroptera (pl<f-rop'te-4), »*• pt- [NL-i < 
iri^vpi, the Bide, + irrr^, winfc-j A ™ 


oiioneaide; one suiiaoeti colored, the other oototleM; and secHvora): so named from the lateial extension 


of the skin, which fonns a kind of parachute. 
See out under Gaieqpititeotis. 

PlsnrowgU (pld-r$.pil'i^), w. pU FNL., < Or. 

the side, + revy^^ the rump, buttocks.] 
A division of .Braehiapoda^ containing the In- 
articulate or lyopomatouB members of that 
class : contrast^ with Apygia : same as Lyujto- 
mata. 

UPleuropygia 

+ -ai.J X)f or pertaining to the Pleur<pygia, 
plenrorhlial ^s-rp-ii'^). a. [< Gr. s-Xtimni, 
the side, + root, + -oi.] In bot,, having 
the embiyo udtii the radicle aminst one edge 
of the cotyledons— that is, with the cotyledons 
accumbeut. Gray, 

plonrorrliea, plenrorrhoBa (pl5-r9-re'fi), w. 

fNL., < Gr. the pleura, + pom^ a flow, 

flux.] Effusion into the pleural cavity. 
PlenrosauridsB (pl5-r^s&'ri-d$), n. pi, [NL., 
< PUmrmaurm + -tVIjs.] A family of extinct 
roptiles referred by some to the order AAyacAo- 
etphaUa, and represented by the genus Phvro^ 
munut. niey had ao extremely elongated body with 
many preaacral Tertebro, and a long narrow akuA with 
■lit-fike narea. Iboir reinalna have been found In the 
KImmerldglan rooks of Bavaria. 

PlenrOBanms (pl5-rj^'rns), n, [NL., < Gr. 
it>£vp6vf a rib, + oavpoq, lizard.] An extinct 

S nuH of lizard-like reptiles, typical of the 
mily Plmrosanridm. 

Plenrosiffma (pld-ro-sig'mft), w. [NL., < Gr. 
•r’Aevpd, the side, + aiyjia, the letter 2, ft.] A 
genus of Diatomacea, containing species in 
which the valves show, with a good micro- 
sooiie, a serioB of lines, capable, under higli 

S owers and a favorable lifrht, of resolution into 
ots, and therefore furnishing excellent tests 
for the jiower of a microscope. 
PleuroBDondylia (pld^ro -spon - diri - ji), n, pf. 
[NL., < Or. 7r>.ri»/)i5v,arib, + a vertebra.] 

One of the pri- 
mary groups 
into which 
Hiptilia litf* di- 

%'isible. It fa 
tiharaoterixed by 
the immobility of 
the dorsal verte* 
liFBB upon one an- 
other, and of the 
riba upon these 
vurt4iliru) (and hy 
the abseiieu of 
transverac pro- 
all th( 



TriitiK'MscUiiit of tliu Skeleton of ChtloMt 
midnsiii the doratl rcffion, t>howiii|> the dihpu* 
liitian of vertebra ancr rita, funiitiiK the earn* 
pace, and character is>iic of PtfurospoHdvlia, 
O, centruni of a vertebra : K. exiMuiled neu- 
ral plate: A*, a rib: (7, exiNuidud cu&tal platr ; 
Af. marKinni plate : J\ a lateral elcnieni of 
the plaKtnni. 


ceases from 
veitebruX this fix- 
ity being securetl by Uiu union of suptTficial iMriiy plates 
into which tlio ribs and vertebrie paais forming a carapace, 
and fnrUier carried oat by theduveloninent, in the ventral 
walls of the thorax and abdomen, of deruial bones, usually 
nine in nnmber, of which one is median and asymmetrical, 
the others lateral and paired, the whole fonning a plastron. 
The group contains the siiiKle order Chdonin or Tesfudi- 
fMfo, and is sloneoontnistetl with Uerpeto^wigUa^ Peru- 
upmulMa, and .’fuckoQmiufpffa collectively, which together 
Inoluue iJl other RliptUia. Hee these wonls; also outs 
under C/ulonta, ChAonidse, carapaes, and pkutron, 

pleurOBpondylian(pl(l^i'd-8pon-diri-Hii), a. and 
w. [< Pleurospandylia + -an.] I, «. Having 
the ribs fixed immovably upon the vertebnr ; 
belonging to the Plcimwpondylia, bm a turtle or 
tortoise; chelonian; tostudinaiie. 

II. M. A member of the Plcuronpondylia^ as a 
turtle or tortols«% 

pleuroateal (pl^-ros'^-al), a, [< plcwroste^n 
+ -a/.] Lateral and costiferous, as a pari 
of a bird’s sternum; jiertaiuing to the pleuros- 
teou. 

pleurOBteon (pl^ros'tf-on). n.: pi. pleurostm 
(-ft). [NL., C Gfr. nAtvpA, tno side, + ItarfoPj a 
bono.] In omith., the an torior lateral piece of 
the Inroast-boue ; that element of the sternum 
which forms the costal process and with which 
ribs articulate : distinguished from lojfhoatemf 
eoracosteon, and metosteon. See cuts under 
caritMltt and fpipleura, 

Pleurosterniam (pltt-r^tdr'ni-de). n,pl, [NL., 
< Plewvatemum + -feur.] A family of pleuro- 
dirous turtles, represented by the genus Plan- 
roMtemum, The plaalamn had ■ mesoplastral hone and 
an intergnlar shield, and the eptoplastrou was rhomboldal. 
Ihe species lived daring the Oblltlo and Oretaoeous pe- 
riods. 

PlenroBtoniiim (plo-if-stAr'num), n, [NL., < 
Or. 9rXev/M^, plb, + orffttfov^ the chest.] A ge- 
nus of extinct turtles, t^mioal of the family 
Phuroeternidm, 

pleiirogtllotoilOB (pl0-ros-thot'$-no8), n. Same 
OM pleurothotoHOit, 

plfiuroitict (plfi'rd-stlkt), a, [< NL. pleurosHc^ 
tU8, < Or. irXitpd, tne side, + arutrdg, verbal adj. 
of ort^uvf prick, stab: see stigma,^ In eniom,. 
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having the abdominal spiracles pleural, or sit- 
uated on the dorsal pm of the ventral seg- 
inonts; specdfloally, of or pertaining to the Phni- 
roHticia: opposed to laparoBHct, 

Dr. Horn exhiblicil seven spades of Fleoooina from 
('slifoniis, of whidi three were new, and supported the 
views of the late Dr. las Coiite of the position of this g(u 
nui, which he insisted was a Laparosuct, and not a i'inc- 
ruifiiS LnmulUcoru. Amer, ffaftcralM, XJUI. (Uil. 

Pldnrofltlcta (plfi-iv-stik'tft), n. pi, [NL., pi. 
of pleurontic.tm : sco ji/carcM)f«rf.] In enUm,^ 
one of the two main divisions of tho family 
UcarahiBidic^ including those forms which have 
tho abdominal spirades (except the anterior 
ones) situated in the dorsal part of the abdom- 
inal segments, forming rows which diverge 
strongly, and wdth the last spiracle 
usually visible Indiind the elytra. 

The lignin is a1 ways ooniistfo with the num- 
tom, and the larvn have the lobes of the 
maxillic coimatu. Thi^ other main division 
iy LaparokUeta.' Also i’fnimifidfm. 

pleurothotonic (plO'r^tbn-tonMk), 
n, [< plcitrtdhoUnMttt ’+ -iV. j Per- 
taining to, of tho nature of, or affect- 
ed with pleiirothotonoB. 

pldnrothotonos (pid-ro-thot/^nos), 
n, [NL., < Gr. Tr/mwifce, from the 
side (< 7r>nyi<i, the sitie, + from, 
on adverbial snftix), + rdiDf, ten- 
sion: see fowe.] Tonic spasm in 
which the body is bt^nt sidewise: 
correltttml with e^nproatkotoHOH uiid 
ojmthoUmoH. 

Plenrotoma (pli)-rot'd.iiift), n. [Nli. 

(liamarek, IKOI), < Gr. rrhvfid, the 
side, + -ro/iof, < nuvnry TapnVj cuit.] 

In conch,, the tyineul genus of PlvurotomUUe : 
HO called from the noich or slit in tlie outer 
lip of the aperture. Konuurly Uie nnmu was used for 
all the memlicm <if the family, hut It is now restrtctiHi to 
Airms more or Iubm like /*. Intiiylimiea. 

Plenrotomaria (pio'iv-to-ma'ri-ii), n, [NL. 
(Defrance, 1820), < Gr. 
rrXeii/id, tho side, -h T«//d- 
piQV, prop. dim. of riJ/iOf, a 
cut, slice, < npvetv, rapur, 
cut..] The typical ge- 
nus of PlvnroUnuaHififP, 

Plenrotomarlida (pio- 

ro-tom-a-ri'i-iio), w. pi. 

[Ml., CPhuroUnnario + 

•idm,] A family of senii- 
braiiehiate gastropods, 
typified by the genus 
rienrofonmria. The animal has the miiule simple; 
there is no fmiiia] veil, the teiitaeleM are simple, and 
the eyes oil pedicels exterior to their bases; two nearly 
syinmetrinil gills are developed, 
ami lateral fringeiu but no cirri, 

Ject. fnaii the slues; tlie sheA Is 
tnadilfuitn, anil has a deep silt In 
the outer lip, Imivlng a fasclolu on 
the cnniiileltMl whorls ; the oporcii* 
lam is liorny and miiltlsplral or 
sulmriiral. Knur living species, in- 
hahtiiiig deep tropical seas, are 




VlrurotoHUtria anglicut 
fnnii tlie l.iuh. 



PoritUia Aw'Mi'.fmni 
the CiirlioiiifRriiuK liuiu- 


known, and many extinct species, 
miighig frran the Hiltiiian epoch up- 
ward, OB the l.lasslc Piewnamiwna 


anffiiea. An ancient geiiiis, ranging from the Devoiiiati to 
the Triai^ is PoretUia, of which a ty pleal species Is /*. jmcriif. 
plsiirotoiliarioid (plO'ro*to’tim'ri-oid), a, and 
II. I, a. Of or relating t o the PlcuroUmariUlae, 
n. !<• A 8|>ocjeH of the family Ptcuroloma^ 
riidx, 

PlgnrotOXnidSB (pln-rp-loui'i-dd), II. pf. [NL., 
< PUmrotoma + -<V/aO A family of toxoglos- 
sate gastropods, typified by the gcinis Plcuro- 
Uma. Most of them have the shell snlndle-shaped, with 
a prolong^ canaUciiIsteaperturu notched near the suture. 
It contains about Ono species^ sfimctlmeB known ss/snerr- 
fftfff/ff. See cuts under Iduthmi* and Pleumtoma, 
pl0lirotoilll&6 (iilf}-rot/o-niiii), a, [< Plcurotoma 
4- -in«L] Of or reliit.cd to shells of the genus 
PUmrotoma, 

pl^nrotoilioid (pl^-rot'o-moid), fi. and h. [< 
PleuroUma + -ofd.] I. a. Of or relating to the 
Pieurotomidgp, 

n, n. A shell of the family Pleurotomidte, 
planroiaranByerBaliB (plfi-rd-trans-vAr-sfi'iis), 
w.; pi. pleuroti'avacermlea (-I6z). [NL., < Gr. 

irXirvpd, the pleura, + NL. iraiumcrmlio, q. v.] 
An anomalous muscular slip arising from the 
transverse process of the seventh cervical ver- 
tebra, and jiiseried into the top of the pleural 
sac. 

plOUTOtribe (plfi'rp-trib), Cl. [< Gr. v7^evp6, the 
side, + rpf/fev, liib.] In hot,, touching the 
side: said of certain zygoniorphic fiowers, es- 
pecially adapted for cross-fertilization by ex- 
ternal aid, in whicli the stamens and styles are 
so arranged or turned as to strike the visiting 


pl«nB 

insect on the side. Such fiowars are especially adapt- 
ed to l>ee». Phrtneitltui, /jafAynis and Adspols 

mwii/alia arc oxsniploa. i'uiiipan* mifclriftfl and arrMo- 
tnhe. 

plenrotropous (plff-rot'ro-pus), «. [< Or. 

/»«, the side, + T/Jirrm-, t'uni.] In w»i,, having 
the ffu*os flat: noting the stems of coilain spe- 
cies of Compan.» goniotropoun, 

plenroviBceral (plfi-n»-vis'e-ral), cr. [< Or. 
w/nysi, the side, + 1 j. viscera, tlie intt«rnal or- 
gnns: see visceral.] iVrtnining to the side of 
the l»od.v and to visceral ; H|H*cifica11y said of the 
eonncctiiig coni or loo]) between and 

a risccnil nervous ganglion of uii invertebrate, 
IIS a niolhisk. Also risccmptcnral, 
plevint (idev'in), I/. [Also n/friMf!, < ME. 
iwc;,< OF. pfcviiic, pIcvitjHc, plviirim\plcrcne ^L. 
pUvina, pfeuriua, pltirinn), a pledge, warrant, 
aKSiirance, < ptcvii\ plcivir, ph nnr, plnrir, also 
phrer, phim* r= Pr. picrir (ML. ndb'X pievire, 
/i//nr/'),promiHc,eiigagc,pi<>dgc, give in jdedge, 
waiTant, < L. prscherc, nvoffer, offer, give (pfAP-* 
lure jident, give a pledge): see preht'itd, 
piedge ami replevin, reph vjp] In law, a warrant 
or ail assiiraiiee. 

plfiX (pleks), r. 4. [< pie.tns.] Ti» I'onii a )dexUH. 
plaxat (plek'sal), a. ( < jde.r-Ns + -o/.] Of or 
nertaiiiuig to il ph^xiis. 

plOZffd (plekst), a, | < L. plejrus, ]i]ail4Ml (see 
plcjrns), + -<’d‘**.] IMiiited, netted, or niiide 

S lexiform; plexiform. 

eidfonn (plek'si-fdnn), a. [< li. plexus, a 
’twimiig, plaiting (st*e plexus), + fonua, form.] 
1 . Ill tlic‘ form of mdwork; * complicuited. 
Quincy. — 2. In aual,, sjioeifically, formed into 
a plexus, as nerves; ])laited; plexed. 
pleximeter, plexometer (i>lck-sim'e-i(*r, pb^k- 
som'e-W'T), u. [< Gr. irmn;, iiercnssioii (< 
ot'tv, striki*: see plague), + ///r/H»r, measure.] 
In nted,, an elongated plate, composed of ivory, 
india-rublMU*, or some similar siibstanm*, from 
1^ to 2 iiieheK in leiigt ii. ]duceil in coni net with 
the boily, commonly on the ehesl or abdoim.m, 
and stniek with tin* ]ieirtisHioji-liammer, in tli- 
agnosis of disiuise by mediate tmi'cnssioii. Also 
ptessimeter, pfegomefer, 

pleztootric (plek-si-mel/nk), rr. ( < pleximcicr 
4* -fV.] Of or pertaining to the pleximoter or 
its use. 

piezometer, n. plexhueUr, 
plexor (plck'sor), M. [NL., irreg. < Or. 
penuiSHioji, < 'irkiiort! tv, st rike ; sets plague,] That 
which strikes in tieriMission ; a jM>rcuHsiuii-hiim- 
mer.t 

plexnre (plck'tolr), w, [< Jj. ns if ^plexura 
(ML. f), s plecUrc, ]>p. plexus, interwi^ave: see 
pUaxtis.] An iiiten\'caviiig; a lextiiru; that 
wliich is woviui together, 
plexus (idek'siis), n. [< L. plexus, an inter- 
weaving, twining, |)laitiiig, < plec.h^'e, pp. 

UH, inU^rweave, twimi, plait: moplaUT] 1. A 
network; any collection of intimately coherent 
parts, ns of an argument. 

Antecedent end cmiMMoieiit rcliilimiH are thcn;foru not 
merely linear, hiit <MinHtitiite a ptf sats; and I Ida pUsrui 
pervudeH iiatiiri'. .lini'r. Jour. Nri., :id nor., .\XXl. ‘JfeMI. 

A perfect jAe/xus of idoan that iiiiitiially Hiipinri and in- 
terpret one another. KnVur. Ihrit., JI. fif>. 

2 . Ill auat„ an iiiterhieing of nerves, vessels, or 
fillers; a net-like unangemeiit of parts, or the 



Hr.<r.liinl Plexuh of Nervn in Man. 

V. VI, VII. I, II, <li<‘ Hvu inain nititfc fantvrkir ilivision» nf i-ervlcui 
and cliirMkl npinii) iivtvcsj nf the itlexiiii ; other curdt, and Lunlliiuationfc 
of Ihc plexus arc roimed in the iit;urv. 

|>artH HO disposed: esnecially said of certain 
delicate vascular iiiembraues chiefly composed 


Idioms 

of minute fiiiaHinnioHin^ blood-vessels, as the 
choroid plexus, aTid of similar arranffoments of 
nerves of the sj>iiial and sympathetic systems. 
—3, In wrt///., a system of one-fold relations. 
— Aortio plexus, the nut work of j|yiii|Mtlietio nenret ou 
th(t Hiilu atifl fniiit of Ihu abdomltm] sorta, betwewi the 
oriirtnH of tho MU|Nn1or and liiforlur ineienterlo srUniwi. 
Aliui uolleil inifinwm/iieric p<mui.--Aliai1iao]l'8plem 
an uxitinnivi; sAnKllaUid pIuxiiM of nervea lying between 
tliu loiifcitndliial uml the circular layer of the unall inten* 
Alno c»llc<l mytniitirie fdariM.-— AX^Uiry pla^a 
8nmo AH Basilar plaxi^ HameaaCrane- 

emw Wnmn f which mcc, under jrfn«M).~>Bnuilllal plOXOS. 
Hue tirnrhirtt. Oordlao PlSZIlS, one of the throe great 
provcrlchral plexiiHeaof the ayiiipathetJo, iltuated in the 
upTHir tlionu^lc region In front, and between tlie aorta 
aiKl till! piilniiiiiHry artery, where theae veuebi are In 
coiitiict. II recclvea the canliac branohea from the cer* 
vical giuigllH iind tlioao of the vagus nervea, and glvea off 
the iH!rveH which aupply the heart, together witli Home 
arnaller hranclieH wtifcli contribute to the iicrrvouH hu|>- 
ply of the lungs. That dlvlalnn ft he anmller) which Ilea 
fii the f!fiiicHvlty of the arch at the aorta la cnlleil the 
Mper^fieinl cartiiac pUfxua. while the dMp eartliae viamut 
la idacHil liehind the arch of the aiwia, l>etwoen it and 
the end of the trachea.— Oarotld plSXIlS. See earatuL 
— Oaudal PlSXIlS. same as wueygeal nhnniN.— Oavsr- 
nons Plszns. (a) llie oontjiiuatioii of ilii: candid plox- 
iia In •tile cavertioiia hIiiiu. (ft) The continuation of the 
proatatie plexiiH, aiipplylng the erectile tlaaue of the po> 
Ilia. Alao called eafwrmn/N neront. - Osrvical plOXUS, the 
network of nervea formed hy the anterior divlalona iif the 
four upper cervical iicrvca, giving off iiuiiicroiiH nervea (o 
the head, iie(!k, and cheat, and the phrenic nerve to the 
diaphragm. A ainiilnr plexing of poaterior divlalona of 
the thnni iipficr cervical nervea la known aa the wtalerurr 
carvieal pieMta, - Ohoroid ptoXUBSS. See ehindd. Cil- 
iary plSXUS, a flue gimgllated network rnmiitd from the 
otliary nervt!fi, api-end over the choroid, and within the cili- 
ary niiiacle, from which the nervea of the cornea, of the 
ciliary mnaide, ami of the Jrla are derived. OooBygSal 
plSXU, tlie coiiiiection formed lictwecn the anterior dh 
vlaloriHof the fourth and fifth aacral and Aral laiccygiuil 
nervea.— Ocsliao Plexus, the aympatiietlc idexuaof I lie 
owllac artery, contTnmal fn>in the solar plexus, and divid- 
ing into the gastric, hepatic, and splenic plcxiisea • Oollo 

I lleXUSes, dlvlalons of the Nii|ierlur and Inferior inimcntcr* 
0 pli^xiiaes uccomimnying the colic arleiies. Coronary 
plexus, (tt) (hie of two plexiiaei, right and left, de> 
nved from the cardiac plexus, and accoinpanyliig the re- 
apeotlvc coitmiiry arteries, (ft) Hatnc as ifantrie fiemm (ft). 

- Oystio plexus, a socondaiv plexus of the hejiatic, to 
the gall-hlaihlor. — Deep Jugular plexus, a iilexua of 
photic vesBida extending auing the ipteninf jugular vein 
to the imw! of the cnuiiiim. Deferential plexus, the 
eontlniiatioii of the vesical plexus n)K>ii the vasa defereiitla 
and the imuiiIiuiI viwlelus. - Diaphragmatic plexus, the 

i direiile plexus. ■ DorslsplnalplexUB, a network of veins 
nveatiiigtlic nndicsof the vcrtunr8D,and receiving hraiiuhea 
from the contiguous inuac1i*s luid aklii of the Imck.- itel- 
the solar plexiiR, or aolarlplex.—Bsopnar 

lexlfomi rirniicliea of the piieiimognstric 

iiervcTm the laaiphagiia. Also called plemu t/ulae.'- Oas- 
trio plexus, (u) Oni! of two ]}1CXUS4% anterior and piistc- 
rlor, loniied hy the left and right vagus nerves reapi^ctlvi!- 


gastrle plexus, 
geal plexus, pi 


ly. (ft) A niHMiiidary idcxiis of the eiellac, iiciaiiiipai wing the 
gastric artery. Also cuIUhI tamitiary j4exw. CMtanh 
epiploic plexuses, secondary plexiiaes of the hepatic 
and spleiilr, ai;com|iaiiylnK the gasiro-epiplolc arteries. 

- Hemorrhoidal plexus, (a) A plexus of tine nerves 
derivial from the ladvic, vesical, and Inferior lieinor- 
rhoidnl plexiiaea, jametratlng the coats of the ri'ctuni. (ft) 
A large and eopjoiihly aiiaatuinoalng network of veins In 
the lower wall of the rectum, lameath the imicoiiH coat, 
from which the hemorrhoidal veliia proceed. -HepStlC 
plexus, the Inigest division of (he ciellac plexus. ae(;om- 
paiwing the hepatic artery lii the suhstance of Uie liver. 
— HypogastliO plexus, an intricate sympathetic plexus, 
fomum by thepromiigal Ion of thciuirl Icfilexnson each side, 
lying ill the interval of the common lliiu; arteries, in vest ihI 
by a sliiaith of nnHiIar tiasiic. It divldea Into two luirta 
below, one on each side of the pelvic viacera, foniiiiig the 
pelvic plexuses. Also ealliHl mpprUtr hypft^uirir. jdemia, 

- neocollo plexus, the division of the superior ineHcn- 
tcrlc plexus uccoiniMmyliig the Ileocolic artery.— Inferior 
dental plexus, a jdexiis fomutd by I bo coinniunlcatlons 
of the bi’aiii'hes of the inferior dental nervu within the 
lower jaw. Inferior hirpogastrlo plexus. Hamo as 
iWeiV idefuK, Inferior mesenteric ^exus, a sympa- 
thetic plexus deiivi>d from the left lateral iiart of (he 
aortic pb.'XUB, and surroiindtiig the artery or the same 
name.— Infira-orUtal plexus, a plexus formed by tliu 
iiidoii of (he labial braiicncHof thusupcrkM'maxillaiy nerve 
with hrtiMchesof the facial nen'e.— InteropithellBl plex* 
us, the flue network of nerves among the uells of tlie ejil 
then inn of (be ooniea.— Intermesenteric plexus. Bamv 
aa uerftv jAfjnw. • Intormusoular plexuses, ganglinU>d 
nerve* plexuses In the subatancu of organa having unstrl- 
ated miiscle-lllMirs.- Intrasplnal plexus, an irregular 
network of veins investing the spinaTeanal, emptying Into 
theintercostBl, lumbar, vertebrm, and lateral sacral veins. 
—Isohlatic plexus, the upt>er part of the aacral plexua 
— Lumbar mexus. Hee lwnhar\ . - Mslssnsr's Plexus, 
the giiiigliided plexus of the subnmooiis layer of the small 
lnti*slliit!, funned by bmnebos derived from Auerlmch*a 
plexus.— Meningeal plexus, the conlinnatlon of the oa* 
rottcl nlexiiH iiiHin the middle meningeal artery. —Mes- 
enteric plexus, the M'mimthetlc plexus actmnpanylng 
a uieM'iitci-lc artery. The suiMirlor Is derived from the 
great solar plexus; tlio inferior chiefly from the nortto 
plexus.— Myenteric plexus. Same as AwrbaeKa pfextut 

- Obturator plexus, the plexus of veins surrounding 
the obturator f<»ramen. Opntlialmlo plOXUS, the con- 
tinuation of the eavernuiis plexiia on the ophthalmic ar> 
t«ry. - Ovarian plexus. seeiMii»ipin</'on»pfcxtia— Pam- 
piniform. pancreatio, patellar, psiylo plexus. Bee 
the Hdjeetiviis.— Panoreatlooduodraal plexus, a aeo- 
oiidary plexus of the heimtlc, accompanying tlio superior 

{ miicrentlcoduodcnal artery. - Piipud plSXUB.the anas- 
iimoses fornuHl by liaips of the seventh nerve on the side 
of the face. Alsu culletl pfexut or jw SNseriiMa.— Fha- 

xyngoal plexus. »ee|iftatyN0esl.<*-lttriBlopl^^ 
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sympaUietio plexus which aoeomi 
tothedlaidiraii^.irisfngfrom tnesemllanar . 

Plexus saasmuB. flame as peroMf jtf s Bi SL— c 
ssssrlBiis nsrvl msdisnl, Uie iHuidles from the 
cervical nerve that go to form the median nervcii—PioBDH 
iw wohiaiUa, the brachial plexna— PliXOSOSnloau flie 
cervical plexiia-' 'Plexus dhoroldens, the ohotold plsK* 
ns of a bScrai vent^ie.- Plexus ohSmldsas InfMor, 

the choroid plexus of tlie fourth ventricle. — PliKIlB flll0» 
roidensnUMlUB. the choroid plexus of the third ventride. 

- Plexus ohorSUirasTentrliku later^ the choroid 
plexus of a lateral ventricle. —PleXUB dnOfOldeilS Vtll- 
triculi auarU, the choroid plexus of the fourth ventrlole. 

- Plexus choroideus ventrlenll tertU, the choroid plex- 
usof Uiethird ventricle. -Plexnsgangliofonnla,tbeiow. 
er ganglion, or ganglion of the trunk, of the vagus nerva— 
Plexusglto. SanicascMviftapMdiileaiMa— 

ti f tta , the liitnfiar plexus.— Plexus nodons, the ganglion 
of the trunk of the vagus.— PlexUB patSllM, the plexl- 
fonii network of the kiieepan, formed hy ontaneous iiervei^ 
eMpeeially the long saphenous.— PleXUB Baan]lS,the sa- 
cral pli!xua Plexus BUbmnooens. fisme as Meimiur'a 
adexm. - Posterior oervlosl plexus, a plexus often 
formeil by the inbirnal Immchesof the posterior divisions 
of the flint three cervical nervea— Prevertehnl plex- 
uses, th«> three large iiiudian plexusea formed hy the two 
syiupatliclic nerves, situated in front of the spine, in the 
cavity (if the t horax. alMiomeii, and Mlvis, and respectively 
known as the cardMie, aolar, and hypagaatrie pumtaea,— 
Prostatic plexus, (a) The eontinuatloii of the vesical 
plexus siipiuyiiig tlio prostate body, (ft) A plexus of veins 
Burroundlug the Imseof tlie prostate, formed mainly from 
the dorsal veins of the perils.— Pterygoid plexus, acloae 
network of veins covering both siirfaees of the external 
ptisrygold muscle, receiving trihutarlM mostly cr>rrespond- 
liig to the branc.hes of Uie internal maxillary arteiy, and 
ciiiptyliig Into the internal roailUary vein. 


pcidH or cl itnris. (ft) Tlie lower section of Uie saeral plexus 
(a). Pulmonary PlOXaBe8.tlietwoplexiisoa, the anterior 
and tMisterlor, formeil liy hranohus of the vagus and «ympa- 
tliclle on the front and back side reapectively of each lung 
at Its nad.. -PylurlC Plexus, a seoondarsjilexus of the he> 
IMitle, accorniMuiylng the pyloric artery. —Benal plexux a 
plexus formed of nerves from the semilunar ganglion, the 
Molar and ai irtic nlexuaemand the small eat splanchnic norve^ 
accompanying the renal artery and terminating In the 
substance of the kldnw. - Baonl plSKUB. (a) A plexus 
formed by the union of the lumbosacral cord and anterior 
divisions of the three upper sacral nerves, together with 
n iMirtioii of that of the fourth. Its branenes of distribu- 
tion are the Hiipcrior and inferior gluteal, great and small 
wdatlc., piidic, and mnmuilar. (ft) A plexus of veins in the 
tiack of the imIvIs^ tributaiy to ilie middle saeral vein.— 
Bacrooocoygsal plexus, tne serlea of loim formed by the 
HiuiBtomnses of the external branches of Uie posterior dl* 
vIhIoiib of the flrst three sacral nerves, the fourth and flfth 
INistoiior sacrals, and the posterior coccygeal. - BsatOll- 
nlan plexus, the pudendal plexus of veins.— Boliridia- 
UB, tlie largest of t lie throe groat irapathetic^exuBei^ sit- 
iinnHl at the upper |>art of the abdomen, behind the sto- 
iiiAch, and in front of the aorta. It conaists of an intricate 
network of nerves, osBocintod with migUa, nniolvlng the 
upiier Miilnncliiilc nerves and some branches of the vogiis^ 
aiiil giving otr numerous branohea which nceompany the 
arteries to the principal viscera of the alidomen, constl- 
, tilling BOitundary plexuses. Its two principal masses, right 
' and left, are known, from their form, as the aemilwutr 
uaiiglia. Also colled apigaabrita plemut, aUar ganglitin,— 
Bpermatio plexus, (a) A small plexus, derived from the 
nmal and aortic plexase% aoconipanyliig the artery to the 
testis til the male, to the oviuy and uterus in the female, 
(ft) .Same as pampinifonn pfenia— BlUnl plSXUS, the 
plexifonii arraiigemoiit assumed III ibespiral lamina bv the 
iicrvu-flloiiients given off from the spiral ganglion ox the 
c<N;li1ea.-Bpl0llioplSXUa,oneofUiedlvlslonsoftheo(eliao 
plexus, noconipaiiy mg the splenic srtery into the subslanoe 
Ilf the spleen.— Bubspltllraal plSXUS. the delicate net- 
work, foniicd by the terminal filaments of Uio ciliary nerve% 
ramifying on the basement membrane of the eotocurnea, or 
stirfaoe of the cornea proiier, beneath the epithelium.— Su- 
perficial jugular plexus, lymphatic tributaries to the 
Jugular trunk from tneoocipltiu, ear, and tempmu] reglonB. 
- Superior dental plem, the aeries of loops formed 
by branches of the dental nerves of the uppor jaw, from 
which Uie fllameiits given to the teeth are derived.— Bu- 
prarenal plexus, a secondary plexui derived from the 
solar plexus, terminating In the suprarenal laaly, and re- 
eidvbig hranchea from one of the splanchnic nerves. - 
Tonsilar plexus, a plexus formed around the tonsil by 
" ” ’ * “ * Bopharytigeal nerve.— 

I amiigemeiit nMiinied 
aisory root of the flfth 
nurve lieforu ending in the (lasserian ganglion.- !h)]n- 
paaic plexus, a plexus formed by tlio branches of the 
tyin]Miidc nerves in union with others ftom the facisl and 
sniiimtbetlc, in the mucous lining of the middle ear.- 
Uterlne plexus, (a) A plexus derived from the pelvic 

I dexuB, iMssliig through the broad ligament with the uter- 
ne artery to be dlsMbiited to the uterus, (ft) Venous 
channels at Uiu sides of the uterus, and in the broad Itga- 
iiients, emptying Into the ovarian vefna—Vagilial plex- 
us, a network of veins surrounding the vagina, et^meially 
in Its lower part.— VeuOllS plexus, an anastomoaing set 
of veins, forming a network. There are several suen, u 
the ovarian, nampinifonii. jpbai 7 ngeal,proatatlc; ptery- 
goid, spermatic, uterinci and vaginal.— Vertebnaplex- 

ua, the sympatbetlo plexus on the vertebral artery. Joined 

- 


pUm* 

N. [< jpitetii ^ 4% 
see -bfUftf};! The quality ca MagpllaUa; 
Ibility; pliabkuiem. 

Sweet of imm*s qplrH» I 

der iteelf tolUnikoiiB whloh obeeft 
of their weary moRieDtsI 

SUma, Sentftmentel Joanay, p. 8A, 

PikMUly in polltica, if ecoompenled by honesty. Is a 
virtue. H. Admiii^GslUdlii,p. 877. 

pliable (pli'a-l’Oi r<F. jiHa6{8aaFy.pAdaNs^ 

flexible, plirat, pliable, C L. ae if 

that can be bent,< pliettre, fold, bend: see pty.j 

1. Easy to be bent; readily Yielding to foiee or 
pressure without rupture; flexible: as, willow 
18 a pUahle plant. 

The younger th«y are when they begin with that art 
(music), the more pUabla and nimble their Snam are 
touching the Instrument Sharp, Works, VL viU. 

2, Flexible in dispositioii ; easy to be bent, in- 
clined, or persuaded ; readily yielding to influ- 
ence, arguments, persuasion, or discipline. 

A t ^e last, having found the cttysjplyaftlr totheyr deayer, 
they boundo the one to another by othe^ and wrought sure 
wyth hostagesand money. OaUing, tr. of Cnsar, fid. 148. 

flo Is the heart of some men : when smitten by Ood It 
seems soft and pHabta, Jer. Taykr, Work% II. xlL 

Bince I waa of understanding to know wo knew nothing, 
my reason hath been more tifMdds to tlio will of faith. 

Sir T, Brtnme, Helfglo Medici, L 10. 
■Byn.L Pliant, supple.— 8. Compliant, yielding, trso- 
tabie. 

pliablenSBS (pll'^bl-nes), n. The quality of 
being pliable; flexibility; the quality of yield- 
infj^ really to force or to moral influence ; pli- 
ability: as, the pliahlenesa of a plant; pliable- 
ness of disposition. 

Ilio chosen vessel bath by his example taught mo this 
charitable and holy j^iahUneaaa. 

Bp, UaU, Baton's Fiery Dwts, UL 6. 

Oomuere . . . the ingenuous jAiaUenaaa to virtuous 
counseiB In vonth, as it comes freui and untainted out of 
the bands of nature^ with tlie confirmed obstinacy in most 
sorts of sin thst is to be found in an aged sitmor. 

jSbuCA, Sermons. 

manner; 


1*. ..... r.*...*. AWUMUCU fflVAlW, n iwriuvn* wvwui* uiu 

1 Plexus, a plexus formed by the the tonsilnr branches of the glossopharyngeal i 
icbim of the superkM' maxlllaiy nerve Triaugularplexus, the plexifonu amiigemeiit i 
[!lal nerve.— Interepithellalplex- by the bundioBof fibers of the sensory root of I 


bv filaments from the lower cervical nerves.— vi 

plexus, (e) A plifxus of veins sarroundlng the muicu 
lar coat of the bladder, (ft) A plexus derived from the 
pelvic plexus, distributed to the fowerport and side of the 
iiladdor. the prostate, and the seminal vealola— Vbsloo- 
▼aidnal plexus, a plexnsdorived from the pdvlc plexus, 
distributed to the vagina and bladder.— VltflUl plexus, 
the plexus formed by the Vidian nerve about the Vidian 
artery. 

plsyt, V. and n. A Middle English form of pteyl . 

pleynt. pleynet. Obsolete forms of plaUt\ 
plaint plaint. 


pliabfy (pir^bli), adv. In a pliable 
yieldingly; compliantly. 

Thia worthy Doctor (Dootge Morley I . . . was . . . not 
of the number of those lukevrarm Irrmlgious Temporiieni 
who had leam’d pfidftfg to tack about, as still to lie ready 
to receive whatever revolution and turn of affairs should 
liappen. Wood, Athene) Oxon., II. 77L 

pllSJIcy (pH'an-si), w. [< pliau(t) + -ey , ] The 
qiiality of licing pliant, or easily bent or in- 
clined in any desired direction ; readiness to be 
peremaded or influenced : as, the pliancy of a 
rod; pliancy of disposition. 

To be overlooked for want of political piianey is a cir- 
cumstance I need not blush to own. 

Anaedfdaa gf Hp, Waltaon, L SOft. 
Avannt all specious ptkmey of mind 
In men of low degree, all smooth pretence ! 

I better like a blunt iiidllfercnoe. 

WoTdMworth,k High-Minded flpanlard. 

Jane, you pleaae me, and you master me you seem to 
submit, and! like the sense of pHaney you Ininert. 

CharioOe BnM, Jane £yre, xxiv. 

Insolence had taken the place of plianq/, and the former 
slave now applied the chain and whip to his master. 

MoOay, Dutoli Republic^ IIL 168. 

There was in Bacon an invariable pKanep in the pres- 
ence of groat persons which disquallfled him for tlie task 
of giving wise and effectual counsel. 

B, A, AhMt, Haoon, p. 21. 

pliant (pli'ant), a. [< 'W^.plyaun f,< OF. pliant, 
pleiant, ploiant, F. vUant, flexible, supple, pli- 
ant, folding. < L. pli€an(t-)tif ppr. of plieare (> 
F. pUer), fold: see pfy.] 1. CatMblo of being 
easily bent; flexible; supple; limber; lithe: 
as, a pliant twig. 

BopUant were 

His goodly timber’d IJmbs, and yet so stontv 

That wax and steel seem'd kindly marry'd there. 

J. Beaumont, Pqrchc^ L 61. 

Me of ajdfanf metall yon shall Undo; 

See then you cast and sluqie me to your minde. 

Heyuood, Dbdogues. 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pUaaU arm thy glassy wave? 

Gray, Proqieot at Eton Cdlege. 

A well organised and very pMsnf hand may determine to 
ooonpations requiring manual dexterity. 

Baadoaa, Matbamatloal Evidenoe^ note. 

Pliant am a wand of willow. LonafMna, Hiawatha, vL 

Paint that figure's jiMant grace. 

M, Arnold, Bwltserland, L 

8. Easily bent or inclined to any particular 
coarse; readily influenced for good or evil; 
easy to be persuaded; jielding. 

I. .. 

Took once apUant hour, and found good mesns 

TC draw from her aprayer of earnest heart 

Shak., OtheHob L 8. 161. 

No man hM his servant more obsequious and pUani, 

B. •foNasNb Bveqr Man out of his Humour, L L 



pliurt 

WhAtwMMT omtM fair . . . Is airt to antanto tha 
tfMit and maka it devoat and 

His pUtmi soul gave war to all ttilnaiB base, 

He knew no sbamc^ ha dreaded no diimoe. 

OrsUs, Wo^ 1. 63. 

In a pliant manner; 
Tbe quality of be- 
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IbaneenllBrBnrfooe-niarlUnir 
:ed rldge-and^fnrrow alfsat 


mark! 


pliutly (pll'ant-li), adv, 
flexibly; yieldingly. 
pUantnesB (plX'ipt-nes), n. 
ing pliant; flexibility, 
plica (pli'kft), n. ; pi. plicm (-ed). [NL., < L. />/i- 
earOf iold:”see ply*'] 1. In paihoLf a matted, 
fllthy condition of the hair, from diseaeie. Also 
called plica polanica, helatnSf and frieborur.— 2. 
In hot,, a dimased state in plants in which the 
buds, insficad of developing true branches, be- 
come short twigs, and these in their turn pro- 
duce others of the same sort, the whole form- 
ing an entangled mass.— '8. In roof, and anat, 
a fold or folding of a part. — 4. In entovi,, a 
prominent ridge or carlua, often turned over 
or inclined to one side, so that it appears like 
a fold; spociflcally, a longitudinal noM on the 
internal surface of each elytron, near Uie outer 
edge; an elytral ridge, .found in certain Cole- 
(mtera.— 6. in her net, i (a) {cap,"] A ij^nus of 
American iguanoid lizards: named fiom the 
folds of skin on the sides. J, E, Gray, (b) A 
lizard of this ^nus: as, the dotted plica, P, 
pufmtofn.— 6. In memural mveio: (a) A kind 
of grace-note, (h) A kind of ligature, (c) The 
stem or tail of a note.— piytral plica. See def. 4, 
snd sfsfral.- Plica alazia in wntth, : (a) The featliei^ 
fold of skin on tho fora border of the wltiff which occupies 
the reentnnt srigle made by tlie iKiriea of the upper arm 
and forearm, stretching from tlio shoulder to tjio wrist 
(b) The bend or flexure at tlio wing at the oar]Md Joint 
IKare. I— PliCM adtoOiM. Same as (which 

see, under afar).— niCSS reetovesicalcs. Same as nfieie 
mniluftareM PoufflanL^yUOB SCmUuiiares DOtt^UU^ 
two folds of the iieritoneum between the rectum and the 
bladder. See cut under sNtrAcmeum.— Plica gubcma- 
tllz, that peritoneal folii which is in relation with the 

g ibemaculum testis.— Plica Intcrdifltalls, in omifh., 
e webbing or palniation of the toes; the polama.— 
Plica nrlnutlva, in embryol., the primitive fold; either 
lip of the primitive furrow of tlie early embryo of a ver- 
tebrate.— Plica aamnntia.vla^ in human anat, a fold of 
cohSunctlval mucu>aB membrane at tlie inner mrner of 
the eye : the mdlinent of a nictitating membrane or third 
sy olid. See cut under eye^ . 

Flicaoea (pli-ka'se-k), n,pl, [NL. , < plica, a fold, 
+ -occa.] In con^i,, a family of trachelipou 
gastropods, having tlio columella plaited, and 
containing the genera Tomatella and Pyrami- 
deUa, LatreilUi, 1825. 

plical (pli'kd), a, l< plica + -af.] In hot,, of 
or pertaining to plica. 

Plicaria (pu-ka'ri-jl), n, [KL,,<plim, a fold, 
+ -iirto.] In wmeh,, same as Caneellaria, Fa- 
bHciw, 1823. 

plicata (pli*ka'tji),n.; pi. pficate (-to). [ML., 
foiii.of h.plicatm, pp. otpUcare, fola: seep/t- 
eate.l In Uio Horn, Calk, Ch., tho folded chasu- 
ble worn at ceilaiii ]>enitontia1 seasons by tbe 
deacon and subdeacon, or by a priest when 
officiating as deimon. McClintock and Hirong, 
plicate (pli'kat), a, [< L. plicatue, pp. of pli- 
care, fold, bend, lay or wind together, doiiule 
up: BOO J»2p.] 1. In bof., folded like a fan; 

S laitod: os, a plicate leaf.— 

L Tn zool. and anat, plaited, 
plexed, or folded; formed into 
a plication. — 3. In entom., 
having parallel raised lines 
whicli are sharply out on one 
side, but on the other descend 
graduaUy to the next line, as 
a surface ; plaited or folded. 

Also plicativc, plicated. 

Plicate djrtra, alvtm having two or 
three conspicuous jongitndina] folds or fttnowa as tn the 
coleopterous family iMspAAte.— PUcatC wininL in sa- 
tom., same aa/uldsd wingu (which see, under 

plicated (pirka-ted), a, [< pficato + -od^.] 
Same as jnicate, 

pUcately (pU'kat-ll ), adv. In a plicate or folded 
manner; so as to be or make a plication. 
pUcatUe (plik'artil)» a, [< h,plieatilM, that may 
be folded togetlier, < pNcarc, fold: wo plicate^ 
If. Capable of being folded or interwoven; 
pliable. 

Motion of tbe plieaHte flben or subtil threds of which 
the brain ounalats. 

Dr, B, Man, Antidote against Atheism, App., x. 

2. In entom,, folding lengthwise in repose, aa 
the wings of a wasp. 

plication (pli-k&'shQn), n. [< ML. *plieaiio(n-), 
a folding, < L. plicare, fold : see ply,] 1, Tho 
act or process of folding, or the state of being 
put in folds; a folding or patting in folds, as 
duplication or triplication. Aiw pUoature, 


. eoarists In A strongly 
of the shelly wslL 
B, Cerpaiiiar, Micros., f 487. 

2. That which is plicated; a plica or fold. 
ALSO plicature. 

Why the deuce should you not be sitting predaely oppo- 
site to me at this momeiii; . . . thy Juridlciu brow expand- 
ing itapftootums, si a pun rose in your fancy? 

JSbott, Kedgaunilcl^ letter I. 

3. In geol, a bonding of the strata; a fold or 
folding. 

In Woitem Europe the prevalent lines along which ter- 
reitriHl plicatioug took place during ralaHOolo time were 
oerialnly from 8. W. or fiL8.W, to iTk. or N.N.K. 

Otikie, Text-Book of Geol. (8d ed.X p. 27a 

plicativc (plik'ft-tiv), a. [< plicate + -ire.] 
Same as phmtc, * 

pliMtopapilloae (plf-ka-td-imp^-lds), a, [< L. 
nlicatne, plicate, + NL. papitlofnis, papillose.] 
In entom,, plicate and papillose; forming a 
series of elevutioiiH and depressions resembling 
folds, as the pa]ullose surfaces of certain larva*, 
plicator (pli-ka'tor), w. [< L. as if ^plicator 
(cf. L. fom. ptieatrix), a folder (ML. plicator, a 
collector of taxes), < L. plienre, fold : see p/y.] 
A device for forming a fold or plait : an attach- 
ment to some forms of sewing-machine,' etc. 
Plicatiila(pii-kat'u.m),ff. [NL. 

(Lamarck, 1801), K Ij. plicatue, 




Plicate Leaf of 4ltkt> 
miUa vmlgmria. 


crest.] 
fttO. 


pp. of plienre, fob! : sf^e plicate, 
ply^ In conch,, a gc*ntiH of hi- f i 
valve mollnsks of the family / | 
Hpondylidm, having the shell ir- 
regular, atiacht'd by the umbo 
of the right valve, which is pli- 
cate, the carf iliigc internal, and 
the hinge-teeth two in each 
valve. 

plicatnl^te (pU-ka1/fi-lat), a, r< 

NL. ^plicatmue, dim. of L. jni- 
eatue, folded: see plicaie,] In punttuta mstata. 
hot,, miiintely plicate. 

plicatore (plik'a-tnr), fi. [< L. pHcatura, a 
folding, <p«cf/rcJ‘pp.pWctff«s,fold: seo plicate,'] 
ISame w pliealUm, 1, 2. 

The many plieaturttM so cluioly prest. 

Dr. II, More, Piiychtiiwli, L 18L 

pliddentine (plis-i-den'tiu), n. [< NL. nllca, 
a fold, + K. den tine.] Plicated or foldea den- 
tine; a kind of dentine which infolded on a se- 
ries of vertical rilates, causing the surface of 
the tooth to bo fluted, itrande and Coae, 

pUdferonB (idi-sif'e-ms), a, [< NL. plica, a 
fold, + ferre = E. Ihuiv^.] iVovided with 
folds or plicfs: siMndUcally, in entomology, said 
of those elytra which have an int(*ma1 plica or 
ridge.— Filolferous OOleoptera, thoio Cotooptem which 
have tiliclfercui elytra. 

plicizonil (plis'i-form), a, [< NL. pUea, a fold, 
+ L. forma, form.] In hot, and roof., plait-like ; 
having the form of a plait or fold. 

PlidpenneB (plis-i-peu'ez). n,pL [NL., < plica, 
a fold, + L. penna, a feather.] In Latreille’s 
olassification, the thinl family of nciironterous 
insects ; tho caddis-flics. It corresiMimls to the 
Phryganeidai in a broad sense, or the lYichop- 
tera of TiCach. Also Clicinennia, 

pUdpennlne (p11s-i-i»en'in ), a. Belonging to the 
Plic[]}ennes, 

PU^kphilUB (plik-tol-o-n'ne), fi. pi. [NL., < 
PlietoUmhus + -/air.] dockutoos as a subfam- 
ily of /witondip ; same us Cacatuinse, 

PllCtolopllllB (plik-torri fiis), w. [NIj., orig. 
PlyctolophuH ( Vioillot, 1816), later Plectolophue 
(Itourjot Ht. Hilaire, 1837-8), PluctolophuM 
(Nitzsch, 1840), Plimtlophm ((J. W. L. Glojmr, 
1842), and Plictolnphm (Otto Finsch, 1867), < 
Gr. assumed verbal ailj, of ir7dcaciv, 

cross one’s leg in walking, stride, -f- a 


pUflit 

pliformt (pH'fflrm), a, [Prop, ^plyform ; < pie + 
form,] In the form of a fold or doubling. Pen- 
nant. 

pliAtl (pHt), «. L< ME. plight, plgght, pHst, 
pHht, dmigor, pledge, < AS. pUht, uBng<*r, dam- 
age, s OFries, pHeht, danger; cf. OFrii's, pitch f, 
care, concern, = 'MU. nlivhl, plecht, «lut.v, debt, 
V.pHgt, duly, = MLG. ].<<r.p//rk/s=()ilG.jFiA///tf, 
flint, MliG. pjUht, phliht, frieinily viiro, <foii- 
ceni, service, duty, ti. pflicht, tiuty, sa Hw. Dan. 
pUgt (< LG. f), duly; with abstract formative 
-t, fnnn the verb found in tin* rare AS. *^plcon, 
pliiin (a strong verb, i»ret , ptvnh, plch), expose to 
danger, riskf whence also /i/ro/f,p//oA,contr.p/cd, 
pNd ss OFries. plf, nii, tinnger), or in the re- 
lated weak verb, t)S, phyaii, promise, pledge, 
as OFries. plcgia, pHgio, be wont , = M D. plvghen, 
be wont, practise, take cim* otU.plcgni, plodgt), 
bo wont, s MLG . nlcgm =i >1 ill . pflvgan.phlvgdn, 
phlekaH, plcgan, AIllG. phlvgvn, pflvgvn, G. pfle- 
ffen, promise or engage to do, lii kt* ciire of, keep, 
be m'cnstomed (etc. ), = Sw. pHigo = Dan. plcje, 
be wont, = AS. plcgan, pUgion. play, (trig, bo 
in aotivo motion: see phnp. The OF. phrir, 
pledge, cuniiot be from the 'Pent. {i)H. plvgan, 
etc.), but is to be ii*feri*ed, with llie OF, plrige, 
ML, plcginm, etc. (whcuc(.* K. pledge), I .0 the L. 
pnclnre, proffer, giv4»; see pUn'in, plrdgv, 'Phe 
word plight^ has lasni conrus(*d wWh plighV^, 
stilt o, condition: wo plight-,] If. Peru; dan- 
ger; harm; damage. 

Jlc I hath I mi Icml with niikul onrith, 

With inicliul wrens, with niikul tdith. 

Fur J no iiiiMibilu liini iiuvuru iiniitli, 

And liHVuUu niu ti> nerwu hrniitli. 

UavHuk (137c>. (llaltiwdL.) 

2. A solemn promise or engag(Min*nt concerning 
a mait-cr of serious personal moment; solemn 
assurance or jiledgo. 

Thai lord wliomi Imiid must taku iny plight, ahall carry 
Half my love with liliii. Shitk., Lear, i. 1. lUS. 

Mo UiLWu ymiiig honrU, not knowing tliat tlaqr loved. 
Not ihu at lenat, nor coiiHcioiiB of a bar 
Between them, luir by jdight or broken riiiz 
Bound . . . TmHffmtn, Aylmer's Field. 

Ml Plightt, under pniniim.' or pledge. 

lliiiR they Jiiittyd ty]|i> hyt was nyght, 

'* ' ^nMnjilgght, 


A genus of coekatcios: same as Coca- 


pliet, V- An obsolete stielling of ply, 
pli4 tplfi-a'), a. [F. ptiv, bent, pp. otplier, bond : 
Eoo ply, vlicatf},] In Iwr,, same as cloee^: said 
of a bira. 

Plier (pH'^r), n. [Also, lessprop., plysr (cf. crt«r, 
flier, trier){< ply + -er<] I, One who or that 
which plies.— 2, pt Infitrt, a kind of balance 
used in raising and letting down a drawbrid^, 
consisting of timbers joined in tho form of a Ht. 
Andrew’s cross.— 3. pi, Hmall pincers with long 
jaws, a^pted for handling small articles, ana 
also for bending and shaping wire. Hoe cut un- 
der nipper,^ Baw-set pllars, a fewm cf adjastable pliers 
sometimes used In place of the saw-set fur bending the 
teeth of sawa 

pltf (pliO< "• 'A dialectal fonn of plow. BaUi- 
wM. [Yorkahite, Kug.] 


Then tbuy duiMirtyd 

They liiul node to ruite. 

MS. Caittnfi. Ff. ti. 38, f. 7(L (Ualliwell,) 

pUghtMplit)* f* [< MI'J* plightcH, pliwhim, 
jmsfeu, pltfsfnt, plihU'n, pledge, < AS. piihtan, 
imperil, bring ilaiiger upon ; = 1). rer-pligten, 
ver-plivhtni r: MIjG. pitch ten szMllii, pflihton, 
phlihten, G. hri-p/lirhtcn, rvr-pjUvhtvn = Hw. Im- 
pligln, fih'-pHgiti =s Dan. for-ptiglv, Ut-ptigie, 
pledge, eiigngf*, bind; from the noun.] To 
engage by Holetiin ]»romme; pledge; ctigugcor 
bind 01)074 self by p1e<lgiiig: us, to plight (tue*B 
hand, word, lionor, fuiili, trnih, vows, etc. 

To wfNit right will wliiit yn bllilghtuii mu^ 

And In myii Imiid ymir trout be jdighten yu 
To love me biwt. Chavrrr, Fntiikllii'H 'iale, L 600. 

Pylgrimii and imliiiurti idg.fhtrn bcin tt>-g<sluruii, 

To leche scint lame ttiiil mtyutyH of roiiiu. 

Pirr/t PUmunan {S'\ 1. 47. 
And for to put bir out of furu, 

Hoiwoni, and biiMi IiIh tnnilb fdight. 

To be for over IiIh ifwiiu knlidil. 

iimrvr, Cniif. Aiiiuiit., Iv. 

Dearer is love tbim life, and fimiu then gold ; 

But dearer then tbuiii liolb your faiUi «uiu»; idigMrd bold. 

SjMUUftT, K il, V. xJ. 63. 

By this fair fount butb iiiaiiy a fihcpliuiil nworn, 

And gIvKii away bia freudom, iiiaiiy ii tnith 
JUson^ight FMrhtrr, FHitlirt)r SliuphunieM^ I. 2. 

Have wu not plightvil nudi our holy oath, 

That one iboiild be the i.’iiniriioii giKNl at tadh? 

Drythu, Tal. and Are., I. 201. 

sByn. Plrdgf, Plight. Ph^tfftf Ih applieil to pro|>erty as 
well ai to wont, fuilb, trutli. honor, utr. Plight ii now 
chiefly poetic or rludorical ; to plight luiTior Ih, hh it were, 
to dujKMlt It In jdrtigt! for tlie perffiniiiuico of an act — 
not often fi>r the trutli of a statement— U> be forfeited If 
the act to not purforrne«l. 

plight*'^ (l>lit)» w* oirencous spelling, due 

to oonfiisioii with plight^, ut plited, < ME. pUte, 
plyic, pm, Klatot, comlitioii, < OF. plite, pliftte, 
condition, < ML. *plicita, prop. fern, of Ij. pHci- 

plight^,] 
predica- 


U. IJ. 

iuH, pi>. of plicanf, fold : 8*u) ‘ply. Cf. plight^,] 
CoiKiitioii ; position ; slate; situation ; ] 


meiit. 


Certes I not how, 


>'(• when. allBH, I sbal the tyme 
■ -with 


w.'ai: wiivisg MOSHv. msasM sas* 

That III this pltt 1 may Iteti eft 
Chaucer, 


with yow. 

>, TroJlus, ill. 148a 


When l*arin jierNnyiilt the pUi of his broUier, 

How he was ibilfully ibal, and drawen in the ost. 

iMtetruethm qf Troy (K. T. B.), I. 10363. 

Never knight 1 saw In such mtoseemlng 

SipenHer,Y\d., 1. lx. 28. 



plight 

FoT'tliy aniMUiM your Kriefo and heavy 

^ Spewftr,vf^,lLl\L 

Houiu ntciiiu litniaeH canit* over in (cimmI pUgM. 

WiiU/irttp, Hlai. New England, I. 84. 

I Uiluk inyiutir in hottur plif/ht for a lender than you arc. 

Shak., M. W. of W., IL 2. 172. 
1 iiiji lately oitIvimI In Holland In agMal Plight of Health. 

/JtrweU, Letten, 1. 1. 7. 

Wf rontlniiud hero three weekafn thia diunal jaN/lH. 

Addition, Fruoen worde. 
In plhMiiiM nff//Af he knookM at lluoive'e gate, 

And begg’d for aid, hh he deecrlhcd hiaNote. 

Orahbe, Works, 1. 128. 
Ill itiiHlriilttr ■ (a) A hod condition or state ; a distressed 
or dlstnewliig condition or predlcuinent ; misfortune. 

And tiler was no man tliat hoddo seyn hym in that plUe 
hut he wolde httue hndde pite. Morlin (K. b, T. M. ), ii. SM. 
Have coinfoii> for 1 know your ptight Is pitied 
Of him that caused it. Shak., A. unu 1!., v. 2. 8S. 
(bt) A giNKl condition or state. 

He that with lalioiir can use them aright. 

Hath gain to his comfort, and cuttel in flight. 

Timor, Fchniury's llushandry, x. 
All wayes sheo sought him to restore Ui tdigkL 

Speruier, K Q., 111. vii. 21. 

plights, V. t, [An erroiunniK Kindling of 
< ME. piiUm, plytcn, viii*. of plaitvitjjfljuM : hoq 
pUiiiy and et, plmt, pUtl^^ v.] 1. To woave; 
plait; fold. Koo 71 / 0 / 7 . 

Now, gode noce, lie it never so lito 

Yif me the laliuiir it in letter | to sow and plgte. 

Chaiteer, Troiliis, II. 1204. 
Her ItKrks itn^ pliffMoil like the fleece of wool 
That JuMon with his Hmdnn niHt4M nUthiev'd. 

Grfifw, Henaphon’s Kclogiie. 
On his head n roll of liiinen ju/i//Af, 

Like to the Mures of Malatier, he wore. 

^^•niirr, F. g., VI. vli. 4X 
A long love-lock on his left shoulder 

P. Plotehir, I’urple Island, vil. 'St, 

2. To coinbino or put togothor In oiio’h tniiid. 

Ho she gall in hire thought nigiio 
In tills inatere, of which I have vow told, 

And what lo done hest wtTc, and what UmcIiho^ 

That plylsde she fill ofte in many folde. 

Chauerr, Trollus, 11. (S>7. 

plight^^ (pHt), n, \A\mphHijht; un orroiiooiiK 
spoUiiig of ME. plUe, plglv, a 
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One grey 

Bound whole worn base the wild waves hiss and leap. 

SMUeg, Kevidt of Idam, ii. la 

CkrarMofapUntb. Hee«wm».-PUn|ttiofagtot^ 
a flat bose^ whether round or siiuare.>-FllAtb Of a WBlL 
a plain projecting Imiid at the l»se of a wall, npon whi^ 
the wall rests. In cUuwical and medieval boildings the 
plinth is soinutliueB dfvfdtid into two or more gradations. 
pnP*h<[*1d (pliii'tboid). n, [< (ir.7r>uiv(/ue<%, like a 
brick, < ffXmAii', a brick, + riAif, form.] A math- 
ematical Riirfacc having the general tihape of a 
water-worn bnck. 

Pliocene (pli'v-sen), n, [= P. plioe^; for 
Hr, ff>«W,mo«», + xaivdCi recent.] 
Ill fftnU; the most recent of the divisions of the 
Tf^rtiary projicr. 8ee Tertiary, Also spelled 
Pleiiirciie. 

PllohlppiUI (pIl’ddiip'iiH), a. [NL. (Marsh, 1874), 

< PlMtuwv) + Or. iirjT/ii;, horse.] 1. A genus of 
foHsil lioi'HCH <»r EquUUe from the Hiocene of 
Nortli America. — 2. [/. «.] A horse of this ge- 
nus. 

Pliolophids (pli-o-lof'i-de), n, pi, [NL., < PU- 
ohphittt + -ulie,]' A family 01 fossil perisso- 
diiciy] hoofed gtiadrupeds, typified by the ^ 
iiuH PHolophitHf related to the JjOjihiiHlontiaa!, 
Ilie iiiiHid region was comprcwsutl and extended forward, 
tlic siiiiniriiuxfllnries being exclndisl fnnn the nasal aner> 
tiirii ; tho long nus<U tauies extended for forward, and or* 
ticiiliitcd with the pmiiaxlllorica; and tho upper molars 
hiid two transverse rows of tiiliurdoa separated by an In- 
tervening valley, with a cinguliiin nntorlorly and inter* 
imlly. 1'lie extomol luhiA of the upper molars were well 
miimiuti'd and Jlttle flatleiUMl. and Hie lobes of the lower 
molars scariMdy unites]. It also Includes the genera /fy* 
ntindhorium and SgdemtHhm, of Eocene age. Also collim 
llyracot/ufiid^ and UyrtmAheriinm, 

pUolophoid (pll-oro-foid), a, and n. I. a, Por- 
taiiiiiig to the PlwhpphoUlea^ or having their 
characters. 

n. a. A member of the PHolophoiifm, 
Pliolophoidea (pli-ol-(>-foi'de-}l), w. n/. [NL., 

< PliohpliiM + -#«V/e«.] A supeidainily of iVm- 
Hiiiiavitjla^ framed by Gill in 1872 for the rocep- 
tiori of tho family PHolfqphifUe, 

PUolophUB (pli-ol'o-fu8),Ti. [NL. (Owen, IKW), 

< Gi*. ith iuv, more, + a crest.] The typi- 
cal geiiiiM of PUoUrphMm, P, vulptctpa is a spe- 

var. of from the London clay. 

plait: iwH at. platl, PUopUtycari}id«B(pli- 9 -plat-i-kBr'piMlr*^ 

plo<4,«.] Af<5l«l; aplait, [yU., < JHtoplnliicarinu + A lauiily of 

He perced through the jUitoo of his liuuhruko vtidir the 
tiuit the sperc hede shvweil on the toihur side. 


side. 


Htrsiiiigit was her tyre, and all her giinnoiit blew, 
Oluse mwnd about her tuekt with many a pHi/ht. 

Speimr, F. Q., ll. lx. 4(1. 
If a Tallour inake your gowne too little, yon ooiier his 
taiiU with a bmad stomacher; if too great, with a iiiimlN'r 
vtfligMo, Lytif, Kiiphiies and his Kiighiiid, p. 222. 

Our ilcntlewoiiieiis dutcli Fiuiis that are mode either of 
paper, or parchment, or silku, or other stulTe, which will 
with oertiiiuc idoigMo easily niinie niid fold theiiiselues ti>- 
guthur. iifMvyVo Voyage*, 1. illu. 

plight^t. An ohHolote preterit and past parti- 
ciple of pltwk^, 

pUfphter (pirt/u*), n. One who or that which 
plights, oiigagt'H, or pledges. 

Tills kingly seal 
And tdighter of high hearts ! 

Shak,, A. and C., Hi. l.s. 120. 

pllghtfalt (nlit'ftd), a, \UE, 2 tliMJul; < plujhO 
+ -/if//.] Dangerous. 

pUgntlsrt, [ME. pfihtlic, < AS. 

daiigorouM, < plUit, danger: see piigltt^.j Dan- 
gernusly; with )ien 1 . 

pUhtt, a. and r. A Middle English form of pUyhi^, 
plim (plim). r. i. [Aiipur. related to phi nip: 
see p/t/n/id.j To swell. Hrimc. [Prov. Eng.] 
PlimBoirs mark. Ke«^ wark^, 

PUnian (plin'i-an), a, and n, [< Pliuit + -//m.] 
I, /f. Of or pi 
nat, hiH 
(Pliny), 

ra1iHt(A. i». 2;i-7H): as, Pthiimi names, 
n. a. <b] A variety of oobaltiferoiis ar- 
seiiopyrite, erroneously supposed by Hreit- 
haunt'lo he distinct in orA’stallizatioii. 
plinth (plinth), tt. [= F. pUntke as Sp. jtUnlo 
ss Ve,jifiHtfio = It. pfinfOtK L. pliiithus^K Gr. 
Mi’Oui', a brick, t ile, plinth : see flhtt,'] I 11 <irr7<., 
the flat square table or slab under the molding 
of thi* base of a Komaii or KeniiisHiiuce column, 
of wliich it eonstitiites the foiindtiiioii, and the 
iKittom of the order; also, un abacus; also, a 
square* molding or table at the base of aiiv 
areldt.eetura .1 part or meiiilier, or of a pedestal, 
etc. 8 i*e plirascH below, and cuts under /ww, 
cahimn, and vapiial, 

Tho hmer jdinth Is made a seat for ptHiple to sit on ; and 
■0 tit no more to l»v won in Its antlviit state. 

Poeodhf, Heseription lA the East, 


Liman Lpinri-anh a, aim n, t’ttny -r -//m.j 
!, /f. Of or pertaining to Pliny; speeitically, in 
\ai, hist,, i>ertiiiiiinK to C. Plinius Secuudiis 
iUiny), a celebrated Roman author uud natu- 


]iythoiioinon)h or niosusaiiriau riqitiles, repre- 
sented by the genus Ptuqtlntyeaiptis, iiiey are 
Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), if. 2(15. dlHiingutshcd liy tiio presence of Intcruluvlcles and a so* 
enim. Tliey lived In ilie (Jpiier (Tretoceons i>cii(KL 
PlioplatycarpUB(pli-o-plat-i-kar'pus), a. [NL., 

< Pfw{eriu:) + Gr. rrhiri%\ hroail, flat, + w/pTriif, 
tho wrist.] All extinct genus of mosnsaiirian 
W'ptiles, i^qirosentiiig the family Plwplatyvar- 
pift/r, 

pliosanrlan (pn-o*^^'”’!l^)y pertain- 

ing to the genus 7'//o/r(faf*W4r. 

Further Indications of Pliaoaurian affliiltlos are, more* 
over, sliowii by tho teetli themselves. 

Quart. Jour, Oeoi. Skte,, XLV. fA 

PEoBaiimB(pH-d-B&'rnH), n.^ [NL. (Owen, 18Hfl), 

< Ptio{c€»€) + (ir. <T«n/JOf, Itznrd.l A genus of 
idcHiosaurs from the Middle and Upper 051 it o, 
linviiig the head larae and the neck compara- 
tively short. Also Pleiosaarns, 

plifllde (plis'ki), tf. [Origin obscure.] 1. Aniis- 
cliievoiiH trick. — 2. Plight; condition. 
fScotcli in both uses.] 
plitt, plite^t, Obsolete forms of plight^, 
plite'^t, r. t. An obsolete form of pfait, 
pliM (plit)« Same w^plct. North Jhitish Iter, 
ploc (plok), V, r< F. ploTf sheathing-liair, cow’s 
hair, waste wool.] A mixture of hair and tar 
for covering a ship’s bottom. Simmmhs, 

Plocamobranchla (plok^^m^braug'ki-ft), n, 
pt, [NL. , < G r, n-XiSx«/io?, fringe (< n^iietv, weavo, 
plait), + /i/wiyy/o, gills.] A gropp of tfenioglos- 
sate gastropods, with ngid fllainentu^ bran- 
chin 1 processes, proposed for the familios Ceipu- 
lUiA' or t'atyptrfAfift' and HijwouycitUe. 
Flocaria (pio-k&'ri-^), a. < Or. 

something woven or plaitea, < wA/w/v, weave, 

S lait: see pfait,’] A genus of algas of the or- 
er or suborder Ceramiarrte, p. haminthoehorton 
IsthcCorHican iiicssuf theshups, once of some repiitstion 
08 a vcrailfuge. P. oanitida, or Coylon moss, Is usod to a 
ociiisidorable extent us an article ol food In the FiOSt. 
ploce (plo'se), u, [< Gr. a plaiting, < 

n’Ahnif, plait, twist.] In rhct„ repetition of a 
word one or more times in close succession; 
especially, such repetition with a chanm>» of 
meaning or u]iplieatioii: as, a man sboiud be 
a man, 

PlooeldiB (plo-8e'i-d§), II. wl, [NL., < Plocewt 
+ -iV/flp.] A family of Old World oseiiio pas- 
serine birds having ten primaries and a coni- 
rostral bill ; the weavers, weaver-birds, or wea- 


pliMldfr 

ver-fliichOB. Thor are a large und dkendfled funflir, 
momr of them rss e mniing finches or bnntiugs, but olwm 
dfstfiiguished from FringOttdm by the presence of ten in- 
stead of nine primaries. They ore spedsUy ohsraotoristlo 
of tho Ethiqpfan regtoni where more than three fourths of 
the sjiecles occur, but also extend Into the Oriental and 
Australian regions. The weavers ore named and noted 
for the ooiistruction of their nesta In some oases of im- 
mense sisc, in oLhon highly ortlflcioL (See cuts oiider Mto- 
tunl and PloeewL) About 250 species are reoognised. na 
fert;^ to some 00 genera, divided hito S subfamilies, PtooB- 
tiue, Viduitue, and S^pertnuUnM. Many of the last-named 
oro oommon esgo-birds, as amadavata, strawbeny-flnehei, 
and the like. 

plooeifonil (pld's^-i-fflrm), a, [< NL. Ptoceus 
+ L, format form.] Resembling or related or 
lielongiug to the genus Ploceaa or family i*/o- 
eekke, 

PloceiniB (plo-sM'nd), n, pi, [NL., < Ploeewt 
4* -i7i«>.] 1. The PtocektiP as a siinfamily of 
pyingillkhp, — 2. The clmraoU*rlsl ic subfamily 
of Pheeidsp, represented by such genera as 
PlocruSf Textor, Hyphantomift, Malimhua, PhU 
le/aerus, Nigrita, and Ploecpamw, See cuts un- 
der hive~iwsl, Philctarus, and Ploceus, 

PloceUE (plo'sf-us), n, [NL. (Cuvier. 1817), < 
Gr. ffXoicn'^f, a 
plaiter, braider, 

< rr’kknEiVf plait, 
braid, woave: 
see»tot7.] The 
^pfcal genus of 
PtoccklsBf for- 
merly of groat 
extent, now re- 
stricted to the 
Indian and Ori- 
ental baya- 
birds, MP.phi- 
UpniHus, P, 7if > 1 - 
gahnsiSf and 
others. 

plod't (plod), M. 

[< ME. pfo4, a 
puddle ;cf. Dun. 
platkler, min* ; 
prob. < Tr. Gael. 
plod, a pool 
(also a clod), 
plmlan^ a small 
pool (also u 
small cl(Mi), plo- 
(inch, a nuddli*.] 

A puddle. 

plod^ (plod), v,\ 



llaya-lilrtl \ Ptoiens phHippiniiA, 


I>rot. and pp. ptwkM, pnr. phalding, [< ME, 
*pl(HklcH (found only in deriv, jdodder); prob. 
orig- splash through water and mud; <phd^, n, 
Vt, jthdgo, and 2}loHt^,]doHtcrfVlottor^,2}low(k!r, 
of like sense.] 1. intraus, 1. To trudge; travel 
or work slowly and persoveringly ; go on in any 
pursuit with steady, lalmrious diligence. 

Why, universal flodding poiuons up 
The iiinihle q>ints in the iirtcries. 

Shnk,, L U L, Iv. 9. 805. 
Ilo take my blew blade all in my hand, 

And plod to the grecii*wood with thiHi. 

JMy IHnder qf Wakejidd (Child's Hnlliids, V. 200). 
She reason'd without plodding long, 

Nor ever gave her Judgement wrong. 

Swift, CodeuuB and Vanessa. 
I, with my fate contented, will plod on, 

And hope for higher raptures when life’s day is done. 

Wordfioo^ Skylsrk. 

2. To lag behind or puzzle upon the scent: 
said of hounds. aByn. 1. To trudge^ jog. 

n. krans. To go or walk over in a heavy, 
laboHiig manner; accomplish by heavy, toil- 
Bomo walking or exertion. 

If one of mean affairs 
May ptod it in a week, why may not I 
Qliw) thither In a day? 

Shak., Cymbelino, Hi. 2. 68. 
The plowman homeward plod* his weary way. 

Gray, Elegy. 

ploddant, n, [Prob. < Gaol, vlakle, a blanket, 
plaid : boo 7>/a/d.] The checkered plaid of the 
{k*oteh. See ptotd. 

rnarso doth of 2 or 8 ooloars in cheoker-worfc, vulgarly 
colled ploddan, 

Ungli^ TraoeUer in Shotland, 1586 (Planchdii Hlstonr of 

LCostume). 

plodder (p1od'6r), n, [< ME. plodder; <71/^ 
+ -ofi.] If. One who trud^s or wanders' 
about; a “moss-trooper.” 

Tliere oome out of oostds A of dolse townei 
Vfro the bowerdurs abouto that horn bale wroght» 

Pihiun (robbers] and pMdon, piked (stole] there goodes. 

DeMruetkm tfTroy (fi. E. T. S.), 1. 12862. 

2. One who jdods ; a drudge ; a dull, laborious 
person. 


SbmII bm eontlnuljrfMblfrt erer 
Save IMM uthorlty from othen* hooks. 

^SSIafc,L.L.L.,LL88. 

(plodding), p. a. Moving or working 
with slow and patient diligence ; patiently la- 
borions: as, a man otploJainff habits. 

Some stupid^ pMUUn ff , money-loTlng wight 

yoanpi Lore of Fsm<^ IL 161 . 

TOrtane . . . flsescmtlieplodfUiw mechanic, who stays 
at home and minds ills basfneas. 

Gnidmim, Cittaen of the VTorld, Ixx. 

ploddingly (plodMng-li)i adv. In a plodding 
manner ;dmagingly. 



PkiniMc (dcf. I), middle of ijth 
ccntiwy. 


UweU. [Prov. Eng.] 

Ploima (pld'i-nijl), H.jd, [KL. (C. T. Hudson, 
1884), < Gr. 7r?.M fit for sailing, < var. 

of iriietv, sail, float.] One of three orders of lipo- 
pod iiotifera^ contrasted with lidcllograda and 
Rhizikta^ containing those wlieel-animaloiiles 
which move only by swimming. Most rotifers, 
whether loricate or illoricate, aro ploTmate. 
plolmate (plo'i-mat), a. [< Plmim + -afet.] 
Of or pertaining to the onfer Ploma. 
plokkett V, t. A Middle English fonn of pluelc^, 
plomt, n, A Middle English fonn olplnmb*^. 
plombh n. and v. An obsolete form otplumh^, 
plmbM, plommde (plom-ba% -ma' ), n. [OF., < 

f /oifi6,load: seejp/Minh*^.] 

, A variety of the maoe 
or martel-de-fer to wliich 
weight was given by lead 
combined with the head : 
a oommoii form bore a 
mass of lead at the end 
of the handle, and pro- 
jecting from it in oppo- 
site directions two points 
of steel.— 2. A variety 
of the war-flail. Compare mmiiftf/sUtr (h), 
plombgomilie, n. Same as plvmhogummitc, 
plcxmbierite (plum'ber-it), n. [< Ptombihrs 
(see def.) + A liydraid^l calcium sili- 

cate occurring in gelatinous forms (hanleniiig 
on exposure) at Ploinbi^res, Vosges, Fmnee, 
whew, with several seolites, it is the result of 
the a<^tion of thennal waters upon the brick and 
mortor of a Uomaii aqueduct, 
plomef, n, A Middle English fonn otplmu^, 
plomett, n. A Middle English form of plnm^ 
met, 

plommd, plomindei n. See ptomh^e, 
plonge^t, f'* A Middle English fonn of pfmutc. 
plonge*^ (plonj), r, t. ; pret. and pp.phngtfil, ])i)r. 
pfonging, [s F. pUmger, plunge ; see piiivgv, r. J 
To cleanse, as open sewers, by stimng up the 
mud with a pole as the tide in a tidal river is 
on the ebb. Plotigiug is distinguished from 
flmhlng, the method used for covered sowers. 
Mayhme. 

plonge^ (plonj), n. [F.: see plunge, n.] 1. 
MfYtl., the siipcnor sio|>e of a parapet. — 2. 
The course of a bomb from its greatest altitude 
to the )K>int of fall; the desiseiiding branch of 
its trajectory. * 

plongde (pl6Ai-zh&0» n, [F.: mo plongd^, n.] 
Samo us plonge*^. 

plook, plooky, u. See plowk, plowhy, 
plop (plop), V. nrtft. and pp. plopped, npr. 
plopjnng, [Imitative. Cf. plap^ To fall or 
plump mto water. Mrn, iicuiketl, Mary Barton, 
fl’rov. Eng.] 

pM^ (plot), fi. [Also plat (see vlaV^)\ < ME. 


cf. 


\oiUt, < AS. plot (rare), a plot of ground ; 
oth. plate, a jiatch: see patm. The 


sense *soheme’ (whence later * stratagem, con 
spiraoy’) appar. arose from that of ^ plan ’or 
*plat’ of a piece of ground, as plan, ‘sohomo,’ 
fram plan, *plat,’ * draft.’ The sense has prob. 
been affected by association with complot, but 
plot, * scheme,* can hardly be an abbr. of com- 
pU»t, Instances of the loss of the prefix com; 
COM* aro scarcely to bo found except recently 
in humorous or childish use (as in yetM for con- 
/eew).] 1. A piece of ground; specifically, a 
small piece of ground of well-defined shaiie ; a 
patch or spot of ground. 

Lok« ya Cake gode hedo of thbidoCfe of groonde that 
ye now iltte on, whan that ye be ageln renelred. 

jrfl^(B.K.T.S.XU.1Aa 

Uey [the dtleal bo all aet and aituate alike, and In all 
pointo faahioned alike, aa far forUi aa the |dace or plat anf- 
loreth. Sir T, Mare, Utofila (tr. by BoblnaonX II. 1. 

Thla blaaaed jdoC, thla earth, thia realm, thia KnalanA 

skai., juoiL n.,u.i. sa 
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I mw an innumerable oompany of little jpiote of oorne, 
1^ hiner then little OMa (aa we call them) in onr 

Engliah Uardena. Carpat, CmdlUoa, I. na. 

Jx>ve paced the thymy phtt of Piuradlae. 

Termpeon, love and Poatli. 

2t. A patch, spot, or splotch of any kind, as in 
a garment. 

He had a imto of rryaiendome aa holykirke blleneih, 

Ao it waa iinded In many filacm with many aondrte ptattee. 
Of Fruyde here uidottc. and there AploUr of unhnxome 
•ipeche. iSere IHotnnan (B), zlil. 27f». 

3. In tutrv,, a plan or draft of a flold, farm, es- 
tate, etc., surveyed and delineated on paiKT; a 
map or plan. 

I am a yonng beginner, and am bntliling 
Of a iit‘w aliop, ail *t like your wondiltH fnat 
At uuriiur of a ativet jri<*re ia the fiat on 't 

B. Jonmnt, Alcheniiat. i. 1. 
Ill aiiotliiT riHime are repreaenttHi at largo niappa and 
pMte of iiioat coiiiitriea hi (he world. 

Kerfytt, Diary, Jan. 18, 1646. 

4. A fully formulated scheme or plan; a sys- 
tematized puipoHo; design; aim. 

Thua waa not the law of England ever properly applyed 
unto the Irlah nation aa by a purpoaed piaU of govern* 
meiit, hut HH they ccmld iiiainnat ami ateale theinaolvea 
iiiHUT tliu aaiiie by tlieyr liiimlile ivurladgu and aiilmila- 
■ion. State of Ireland. 

Ihen doth the crafty fox liegin to All 
Ilia hraincH with ciiiiiiing; if Ida tilrifeii doe hit 
To hia ileflins bin Iniidlonlea want of wit 
Shall make him rich f<»r over. 

WhMlrCB, E. T. H.), p. 66. 
All thinga cannot 

But auit aright when Ileav'n do*a lay the plot 

J. BrauimttU, I*ayche, II. SS. 
6. A stratagem or secret plan ; a secret [iro- 
jeet; an intrigue; a conspiracy. 

I thank you, Aim fiNil, for your moat Una plat. ; 

Thia was a aiihtlc one, ii atlA device 
To have caught dotterela with. 

Bean, ami PL, Scornful Taidy, iv. 1. 
But the Hunpowder PM —there waa a get-ptmiiy I 

//. Joimttt, Hiirtliolonicw l^r, v. 1. 
Clli think wlint aiixloiia monmiita pHaa hotwoeii 
llie birth of plate and their IhnI fatal periuda. 

Adaimm, ftato, L 8. 
The plot wiiA tlieinost wickcil and deaiK^rate ever known. 

Macaulay, lltatory. 

6. The story of a phi v, poem, novel, or iHunance. 
comprising a eenipliciition of inekhmis winch 
are at last unfolded by uii<.‘xpect(Hl means; the 
intrigue. 

If the pM or Intrigue innat Im iiiitiiral, and aiich aa 
apringa from the very Hiibject, aw hiia Ikkui already iirgofl, 
then the whuliiig-up of the by a more aiiro chiliii, 
mnat have thia qiiuliAcatioii, and bo a iirulmble conae* 
queiice of all that went before. 

Jjc JitvKa, tr. in J'rtff. to IVipo’a (hlyaaey. 
O bid, air, If people who wniit to llaten or oveiimar wero 
not alwaya coiiiiIvimI at in a Ungt^y, tliiTTv would bo no car* 
tying on any plttt In the world. Shcriilan, Tliu Oitir, Ji. 2. 

7. ContrivuiKfc; deep reach of thought; ability 
to plan. 

Who mya he wna not 
A man of iiiiieli pM 
Hay repent tliiit falae iiccnaatlon. 

ilirJ, Denham, Hetuni of Mr. Kfllegrew. 

Gnnpowder plot. See Poptsll plot, in 

ISng, hie!:, an altegcnl coiiaptravy of lloniati (-athollca in 
1678, whli'li, iiecordiiig to the teHtiniuiiy of Tltiia nnt«*a 
and other iiiforiiii.'ra, the king. riiarloM H., wna to IrnktlliNl, 
and the goveriiiiieiit and the Frr>i«wUiit I'ellgloii were to lio 
overthrown. Several Koiiiaii (’ttllioliea wero uxcimted for 
siiptioaed coiiiplieity In tlieae iiuwmi'oa. — 1^0 Honso 
plot, in Hng, AoV.,a eoimplracy of wnno radical Whiga fur 
Uio aaaaaaliiutlon of (Itarlea fl. at Uye UtHiiio, Hertford* 
shire, in 1688. Algernon .sitlney and Uird Ruiaell were 
oxecnteil for allegiMl implicutioii in thla pluLBg]fll.5. 
Conibiiiatioii, niHchhintiuii, cutlwl. 
ploti (plot), r.; i»rat. and pp. jdoiied, npr. plof- 
Ung, [< p/oft, h.] I. hone, 1. To make a map 
or plan of; lay down on papier according tiO 
Bcalc: 08, to plot a farm or an estaUi; to plot 
a ship’s coiirso on a chui*t.— 2. To determiito 
or fix by ineaHiirementH on a map or chart. 

The poaltfon of tf7 [water- lapouta, occurring on 60 differ- 
ent datoa, . . . haa been with respect bi the centre 
eff low pruaaure area*. ^iwr. Meteor, Jour,, III. ISSl. 

3. To plan; fomi plans for; devise; contrive: 
conspire to effect or bring about: now rarely 
used in a goo<l seiise. 

Let yoar rmaoii 

JHat your revtmgc, and not your paaaloii. 

Bean, and Pt., Maids Trai^y, iv. 2. 
(kiiiiiliig Snliiniwifiii's laiiguage as he went. 

And idattinu how hia Brethren to content. 

J. BeamnofO, Fayclie, i. 126. 
IHtiUing an unpi-oAtable ciiriio. 

llryden, (?ock and Fox, 1. 77.'i. 
llie good man and woman are long atiiou In their Kiiivea 
who lum to ait and plot the welfare of iia their cliildren. 

Stede, SpeeUtor, No. SWi. 

■Izn. 8. To concoct. i>rew, hatch, plan. 

n. intrnns. To form a plan or plot; Hcheiiie; 
especially, to conspire. 

The wlokeil plottstk agalntl tlie Juat Fa. zxxvl). 12. 


plomiM 

ploti^ (plot), r. t , ; prot. and pp. rdotled, pw. 
plotting, [Alsnp/ottf; of . Oaef. jiloddrA, luko- 
wnnn, parlNiiling.] 1. To scald; steep in very 
hot water.— 2. To make (any liquid) scalding 
liot. [S<*oteh in both Ht*nses.j 
plotcht (ploeli), u, [A var. of plot, perhaM due 
to nsHoeintion with sphtch.l A patch ; splotch ; 
blotch; scab. 

An Idle vngninl . . . who RtwNl at the Temple 

gate deiiiandiiiK ot iUiiu^m, with certHlimtumiiterfait plowwa 
of a lu|i(.T. 

BeuernuUt, FiiMMMigriw' lilahuniiMi (1612). (Aarat.) 

PloteiBS (plp-ir*^'c/.), H. pi. [Nli. (P. p/oMre8— 
liotrfdllo). < Gr. :r/4.ir///», a snilor, < r/anrtv, sail.] 
Agroiipof liiMiiiplorous iiiKocts of the tribe f/eo- 
cores,or land-bugs, ctuitaining such ns have very 
long legs and run on tiu' siirfuce of the water. 
plOuOmit, n. All obsoloti* form of platform, 
plotflll(plot/fiil),rf. |< p/o/> + /m/.J Abound- 
ing with plots. Ilright, 

Plotidm (plot'iHhl), //. pi, [NL., < Plains + 
-h/ip.] A family of to(i|mliiiiite biiils of the 
order SUganopodrs ; tin* iliirters, unhingas, or 
snake-binls. They have n vcr>' long, HHni.aliiinma neck; 
l(ing,alciuler,atnilglit,Hiid ncuU'liill : bnnul fun rIuiikhI tall, 
with Btiff rci^rlt'CM, of whicli tin* inlddlr pair iin> rriiiklca 
or Anted ; imk(*il lorua ; and riidlmniitnry gnlHr Mm\ lliere 
la only mm gt«miB, PMucor Aidiiiiffa, with aevciwl Mieclea, 
Inhabiting Mwniniw mid miii'HlicHof warm I'tiiiiitriua In IniUi 
hemlaplivrea Stw anidnya, darter, Jtutu*. 

Plotiniail (plp-Un'i-ini), a, [< Ptothms (see 
PUdininm) + -ian.'] Of or pertaining to rlo- 
tiiiiiH or tile Plotiiiists, or t heir dirntrines. 
Plotiniffm (plo-irniziii), n, f< IJi. PloHms, < 
Gr. lUijriiitCt l*lotinuH, a Greek philosopher of 
the :hi century, + -iVm/.] The doctrine of l*lo- 
tiiius nr of tiie IMotinists. 

PlotilllBt (plo-triiist ), a. [< PhlitMtit -h -hd.] 
A disciple of iMotiniis. 8oi» Nvojdatoniem, 
plot-proof (p1ot/])r5f), a. Proof against plots; 
not to Imi hurt by a plot or plots. [Uare.] 
llie harlot king 

la niitte b(*yond mine tiriii, out of the blank 
And level of iny brain, idtit.‘tininf. 

Shat., W. T., Ii. 8. 6. 

plotter^ (plot/*r)» n, [< phl^, r., + -/rl,] One 
who filois, in any sense; espociiilly, one who 
eoumves; a contriver; a consjiirator. 
plottor* (plot.V?r), r. i, Hnnn* as plonttr. 

Mlaa'a pony hiia tividilcii daliii two rigs o' coni, and pbd» 
tcred tlinnigfi, ralglit. o'er into t' meadow, 

A’. Bmntr, WtiUicrliig Holghta, lx. 

plottie (plot/i), ft, [< pht'i,] A sort of mulled 
wine. [Kcoleh.] 

Hot tia H Jug of inuIliMl wlim— Tdotf/f, aa yon call it. 

Seiift, St l{4)iiRirB Well, xxvill. 

plotting^ (plotting), n, [Verbal ii. of pht^, t>,] 
The md of making a plot. HpociAcally - (a) llio act 
of making a plnii or map. (b) 'llm act of forming or at- 
templlng a atnitHgcm or uonaplrmty. 
plot^g'*^ (plot/iiigs n, [Verbal n. of *pfof., 

< F. //efoter (prott. plo-tu')» fenti into a ball 
pvloie, a ball : seo ptilvl. ( T. phthwa,] In soap- 
making, the operation of forming the piisto into 
cakes by means of heavy pri‘Hsiire. 

Tim annp la nnuly for the Aniil oimmtion, known aajilnb 
Hnff (from tlm French piilotagi.-), in wliicb the faiato la aiilv 
JeeUiu to ciiorinoua prcHMiirv, aonmilnmH :MNN.>-4nU(l Ib. a 
ail. In., to fia in it into iMikca,ur iiitocontimiunalmiiifnini 
which cakes may bo cut 

W, L. VnrpnUfT, Soup and (.handles, p. 200. 

plottingly (plot'ing-li), adv. In a idottiug man- 
ner; as a plotter. 

Tlie walla were covcr«»l wllli niriona old fhitcli prints. 
. . . There wna Kredcrirk iliu Clrcnl, wHIi liend drooped 
pUMingly, and keen aldi-long gliincc from under the three- 
oonierira lint. LuwHl, ( 'Midiridge Thirty Vears Aga 

plotting-xnachine (piol'ing-rnii-HlieiP), n, A 
form of presH forHliiijiing HitHp-piiHie into bars 
or cakes. See plotfhafi, 

plotting-scale (plot'ing-skal), }(. A schIo used 
for setuiig off the IcngMis of lines in surveying. 
Itia>nslsta of two grudnatiMl minlcs, niailc of Ivory, ailver, 
bnuta, or 1 h>xwo«m 1. Oim of tlieac mtidca la pierced along 
nearly Its whob* Imglli by a duvctull filutried groove, tier 
the rttccplloii of a HlidinK-piia:i!. Tim aecoiul acalu is at- 
tacheil to ttilH Hliding-iilcec, and riiuvea along with It, the 
edge of the Hironil Mcule Isilng nlwsya at right angles to 
tliu edge of tlm Arat. By this iiiesna the ructangmar co- 
ordinatca of a jaiint are incuaiiroU at once on the scales, 
or tlm poaition of the jioliit ia laid down cm the plan. 
PlotUB (plo'tiis), II. [NL. (IjiniUBUH, 1786), < 
Gr. ff/wrof, HU i ling, fiouting, < wJUlicfv, var. of ir/>- 
t'tv, 7rhiv,m \\ : mojlow^,] The only gcmiis of the 
family Plotida*, p. anMnffn ia the common darter, 
aiiliingii. Hiinke-bh'd, or water-turkey of America; P,te- 
vHllauti la African ; P. melanogaeter, Tiidlan ; P, noMH- 
A6ff/in4f>V, AuatruUsii. Alaocalled/^gvtfand See 
cut under anhinita. 

plongli, plonghable. etc. s<>e plow, etc. 
plonncet (plouns). v,i,; pnd.. and pp. phuneed, 
ppr. plomtcing, [Appar. a var. of plunge (ME. 


I.< 



plooniNi 

filmqmf plounf/mt etc.), Bcoom. to flounce^, 
To pluiipfe. 

f>ur olwcnmtlnn mimt not now Inanoh Into the whiri- 
pool, or 11111101' plminne Into tho inudd and quagrairo, of the 
Moiilti’e iii»wer and rlKht pretended, 'J'hat the eoverelgnty 
II tnoira, and orltfinully In Ihem. 

Hp, rUtekeU Abp. Wlillami, II. 900. (/hiefef.) 

plonngefy V, A Middlo form oi plunge, 

ploniuocracy, W. Heo plumocraeg, 
plont^ (ploiit), i\ f. rCf. ji>torf2, Honco froq, 
pU)titn\ To wado or floiitidur 

through wator ur iiuro. [North. Euir. and 
S<*,okdi.] 

plont**^ (ploiit), r, i, Banio unplot^, [Scotch.] 
plonter (phMi't^r), r. i. [Also plotter, plowfUr; 
friMj. of plout ^ .] To dabble or paddle in water 
or niiro. [North. Eng. and Hcoteh.] 
plonter (ploii't^r),M. l<phuier,v,'i A dabbling 
orplayinff in water; agplaRhinKbath. [Scotch.] 

Shephtrd. Faith. I think 1 ahall tak a pitwier. (Shep- 
herd retires Into the ninrlde Ijath. . . . llti! hot water Is 
let on with a mighty iKdne.) 

WUmn, Nootei AmhroitaiiB, III. 290. 
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the wMtam Unltid Matei if Podimtim^ 
pioren are known ai d<i4ierelt. (See dflCfanri and Abdre- 
fntei.) The thiokkne^ itone-pjorera or 
are birds of the family Osdi entmu m. QjMoatimder(Sj^ 
fimua) Btilt-ploven are the eUlh^ 0^ 

ontunderaCfff.) Thocrab.ploTerto/)r«www5^ ‘•Hov- 
lo called in England, are laid by the lapwing, 


plont-net (plont'net b n. [Apnar. var. of jMut- 
net (wliapH afTock^a by plait),} A Hmall Htock- 
inff-mii 


ing-miapod river-not attached to two polcn. 
•acy, plontocrat, «ki. Sen plutocracy. 


^ctc. 


plover (pliiv'Ar), w. [< ME. plover, plovere, < 
OF. pUa^icr, F. pluvicr, a plover, < ML. ^pluvU 
ariuH, pluvariuft, a plover, ho caihHl because it 
appears tluriiif^ the rainv seaHOii; prop, adj., 
equiv. to h, pluvialin, of tlie rain (cf. JNL. Plun- 
pi., the plovers), < pluvia, rum: hoc pluvi- 
ous.} 1 . A bml of the familv Charadriime and 
geiiUH ClmradriUH, pturialw, ihla bird, more 
fully called thu/ndden, pelliita.or prMmfiifivrr, la very widely 
diatributed in Uiu (lid World, lirtMidliig in high latltiidoa, 


and iMwfurmliig eztenaivu inigratioiia during Uie spring plover, the f)yator-catd)er.-->Piof«r'gJMia SeeiMMii. 
aiid full. It la alMiiit Kll iiifhea long and 221 in oxiont of _Red-MiMPkiPlOVer.thoturiiatone,iSllmeaa«<ht^^ 
wiiigM, Uie wing 7 iiichea, the bill inch, tlie taraua ijf ii,u ml lega [MaaaaohaaotU.J— BlngM^OVer. Heo 




Crook'billed IMuvtr (Anarh^tMikMs 


Ciiililen IMtivrr {i'karatIriHa fitnpialis'), in wiitumn pinniairc. 

Inelica The upper parte are black, and profusely spotted 
wlUi yellow and whlUf ; the under ]mrt« are black In the 
breouiiig-drosa wlilt- 
lah in winter, varluiiH- 
ly mottled or aiieekleil 
diniiig the cliangcM of 
plumage. The bill and 
feet are black ; the 
feet are ihnte-hwd. 

The plover liiya four 
eggs, 1,«„ liichea long 
by 11 lm>ad,uf u ulrf- 
fonii ahape^ drab 
color, wltii heavy 
brown lah or blaoklaii 
hloteliea. 

Hence — 2. Som«' 
or any l)iwl of tiio 
family Vharadri- 
idw ; H charadrio- 
moiidiic grnlla- 
torial bini. The 
Ainerlcaii golden plover, or deld-plovor, la Ckuradriun tlth 
miniew, very closely reaeinblliig C. ptwktUi, but having 
aahy-gray inatead of 
white azillara. The 
Bwlaa bullhead, or blaok- 
bellied plover, ia Sqm- 
tando Mvetiea, inhalilt- 
Ing moat parts of tho 
world, and having four 
toea. (See cut under 
Sywadaroia.') Many 
small ploven with 
white under parts, and 
lings or bmida of black 
on the head, neck, or 
hn^nat, are known at 
lin/z-phnwra or Wiw 
ticcAw, and mostly hi^ 
lung to the genua Aiyi^ 
aliitk. (See uao Mtfdw.) 
The moat singular of 
these is the crook-billed 
plover, dnarAgiieAitf 
Prontalii, having the 
bill bent aldewiae. It 
S(H:siie<i Mover’s Hag (ihsi «>f i \inei Inhabits New Zealand. 

Jut f ru/iifitt). The mountain-plover of 




3. Ill variouH parts of the United Btates, the 
Bartrainian Haiidpiiior, Jlartramia longieauda, 
more fully called uptana, highland^pasture, field, 
corn-field, prairie, grass, and plain plover. See 
cut iindtT mrtramia,^4. The greater or lesser 
yollowshaiiks, Totanus melanoUsueus or T, fia- 
vipes, commonly called yeUowdegged plovers. 
[Local, U. H. J — 5f. A loose woman : otherwise 
cal1e(l a quail. 

Hero will he Zeklol Edgworth, and three or fonr gallants 
with him ai night, and 1 have neither pfoaer nor quail for 
Uiem ; porsuaile thli ... to become a bird o’ the game. 

it. Jonmm, Bartholomew Fflr, Iv. a 

Bastard pdover. See kutard.— Blihop plovgr tho 
tnTMUmv^strepKOaai^^ jMsassohnaetta.]— Buuflc- 

iMllled plover, see del. 2.— nooli-targutod p&ofver. 
(a) llie golden plover in full plumage. [Indand.) (6) The 
black-heart plover. |i/Msa1, U. H.1--BuUdC-lMUt plov- 
er, the black-lMilllod or hlaok-breasted sandpiper; the 
Ainericiiri diinllii. JLocal, C!aiiada.]~Bll]]ll0ad-pl0V0r. 
See huUhMd, 4.— Qoldon PlOVOr. See def. 1.— Oxoy 
plover, (a) A inlanomer of the knot, TVinpa eanutua, a 
aandpiiier 111 winter plumage. ISootland.! (e) The golden 
plover when young, llreland. J •— Oioat JUirm, the sLoiio- 
plover.— OroOB IMOVOT, the lapwiim, KaneBua erikUUuk. 

I Ireland. 1— HtfVOtlaa ^OVir, the Swlas plover, Squata- 
ndn Hl|dUailll SlOVOr, the Bartramiaii aaiid- 

plfier. Also calledBortramv ktghland mdpe.— BUl-plOV- 
er, the golden plover. [Forfar. ] — Wwwtteh ploygr, 
oltlen eatiHantu, a small rliig-plover of wide diatrlhiitloii 
in the eastern hemisphure : ao called hecanao the speci- 
mens from which it was ttrat described (by Dr. John 
Latham) were received from Mr. Boys of Sandwich in 
Kent, Knglaiid.— Long-logcM fOOVOr, a longshanks or 
stilt : a bird of the genuinF7<manfC!pua---Mttd-^pl^ 
^uUiinia kavktifio. (lioeal, British.]— HorMk plOT- 
er, ibe stone-plover, Oiiiienemus dvpttafia.— Oynor- 
Xdover. the oyaler-catcher.— PlOVW'g MfO. Bee pagt». 


AitfiidUeM and HUdee.— BodtldOVOrj Squat4mdn hidee- 
tiea, I Wexford, Ireland.]— Buddy lOOVOr, the aaiidiw^ 
ling or three-toed aandpiper, CaUani amnunria, when in 
lull iilnmage: chiefly a book-name,— g 6 arpl 0 V 0 r,Nytia<fl- 
rtda hdi'TluM. [Local, Iirltiih.1— Bllvor plovor. Same 
as amy jdtuier (aX— Bpoaisll plOVir, the wlllet, or semi- 
paliiiated tattler, B^nuxkeffifo Manh. (Jof 

niHica.]- BpgOKiad-DaOk or itrBBkBd-lNuflc plover, 
the turnatoiia StreptUas interpret, [Maaaaohuaetta.]— 
Bpor- winged plover. seoCAidewiid.-Btnuidplover, 
Squatanda hdvetiea. ICurk, Ireland. I-Wlllstllng pU^ 
er. (o) The golden plover, (b) Squaianda hdvmea, (c) 
The Norfolk plovor. IVarloua looaUtloa.1— Wry-hUlecl 
plover, the orook-blllM plovor. Boo aoooiid cut above. - 
Yellow plover, the golden pbwer. [East kithlan.] (See 
also lark’plawr, iMrtk^pdatsr, pipingidoter, SUnw-jdoter.) 

plover-qnail (pluv'^r-kwal), w. Any bird of 
the genus Pedidnomus. 

ploVOT-snipe (pluv'^r-snlp), n. Any bird of the 
(proiip Vressirostt'es. 

plow, plough ^loii), ft. [Mho dial. (Be. ) pleugh, 
pleucn; < ME. 2 }low, plowe. plottgh, jdoughe, 
plowghv, plouy, plo^, ploghe, plughc, ploh, a 
plow, a idowland, < AS. jMh (rare), a plow- 
land (not found in AH. in the sense of *plow/ 
for which the reg. word was sulh, > E. dial. 
Hull, suUow), ss OFries.i^2ddh ss D. jtloeg as MLQ. 
ploch, jduch sa OH(3. pfluog, pfiuoh, pihluog, 


fluotj, finite, i)ldh, pliuig, MH(ii. ^tkliwc, jtfiuoi', 
0. vmg ss led. pldgr ss 8w. plog s= Han. plor, 
a plow ; {K^rliups from the root of jtltty^ (AB. 
plegan) and plight^ (AB. pltht),Yn\h ret, to tho 
oidiivity or labor involved: of. MHG. pkluoc, 
vfluoc, business, occupation, maintenance. 
Like play and plight, the word plow belongs 
only to Tent, (the Slav., etc., forms, OBulg. 
plmjd SB Mwhh. plngd, etc., as; lAtdx.pliugas, are 
from (^HG.). It is not found in (toth., wiiere 
hiiha, plow. Of. Icel. ardhr, Norw. ar, al, plow, 
related to L. aratnm, a plow (see aratrum ter- 
rw). MHG. art, a plowshare, from the same ult. 
root (see rar»). The explanations whicdi con- 
lU'ct plow with the Or. vrAokm as Bkt. plava, a 
ship, or with the Gael. 2>^f b block of wood, 
/(tump of a tree (and hence, as Skeat supposes, 
a primitive plow), are untenable.] 1 . An agri- 


yi 

American Plow. 

a, handlcsi 4, lienin: r, mold-hoard: S, tliafei c, eUp-point (can 
tie retilaaRd when Ivuken nr worn); /, colter: m, colCcMwacct k, 
wheel (giigeft depth of furrow); f. arc hy whlrb Ibe wheel Is set to 
regulate depth orfhrrowty, clevisi A lowMde. 


edtaxBl implement, drawn bj animik or 
by steam-power, nsM to out the ground and turn 
it up so as to prepare it for the reception of 
seeds. TheaoUisoattoadeptliof aevcnllneheartlsad 
np^ and turned over liy tlie progreaa of the plow, Uie ob- 
ieot being to expoee a new surtece to the air and, Iw pul- 
veriiing and loosening the soil, to lit it for the reoepSon of 
seed end the vigorous growth of on^ The plow, in va- 
rious foima la also much used for other purpoeea. In its 
modem fomw the common agricuUnnl plow eaaentially 
oonaista of a plew-btam provided with a elevit for attach- 
ment of diaft-animals: kandlet, connected with each other 
end oroea-hraced by the roundt; a nudd-board, usually of 
oaet-lroii ; a ptowthare, usually of steel, or stoel-poluted, 
end boltM to the mold-board ; a land-dde. usually of cast- 
iron, attached to the mold-board near the front edge of the 
lettOT end in line with the beam ; ueoUer, of wrought-lron 
with a tenipered-eteel edge, attached to tlio beam In line 
with the front edge of the mold-board ; and a Standard or 
skriA,projeoting upward from and uaually Integral with tho 
mold-Doerd, and ooiineoUng the latter w 1th the beam. The 
roar end of the beam la attached to the land-aide handle, 
one handle being attached to the rear part of the land- 
aide and the other to the rear part of the mold-boerd. Of- 
ten a wheel is adjustably attached to the beam near the 
cleviiL for gating the depth of the fnirow. 

2. higurativoly, tillage; culture of the earth; 
agriculture. Johnson. — 8. A tool that furrows, 
grooves, planes, cuts, or otherwise acts by 
pushing or shoving, like a plow, (a) In voodwort- 
tng, a land of plane need for grooving lioor-atilea end 
■Imflar work. It has an adjuatablo fences and la uaually 
adapted to carry eight different widths of plane-irona, for 
different widths of grooves, (b) In eUdhPmamd’f an In- 
strument for cutting the flushing parts of the pile or nap 
of fustian, (e) The outting-knlfe of a plow-preas. (d) In 
botddtindivg, a hand-implement for cutting or trlnimliig 
the edges of liooka. Maohines for the aame iiurnoso have 
rendered tho laiokhindcni’ plow almost obsolete, (e) A 
narrow shovel ustri in maltliig to bring the graiiia under- 
neath to tho Burfiiee. (/) A rimmer or fatting-kjilfo : aa, 
a maokerel-ploir. SeenfiwniT. (p) A hanging connection 
extendbig from a oar propelled electricity through the 
Slot of the underground oondult, by means of which the 
enrrent is oonveyed to the motor on the car. 

4t. Aplowlaiid. 

And 111 glo him to his dowry 
Full flfto nfotqrAs of land. 

ChildeVyet (Child’s Ballads, U. 7SX 

Blaak-land plow, a plow iroecially adaiited to plowing 
rich soil Dree from stonea as the black laiiils of prairies.-- 
Double mold-board plow, a plow which, instead of a 
iand-aidei. haaa aei^ond mold-board with curvature tlie re- 
verse of thoordlnaiy mokbUlard, ao that It turiia a double 
furrow, throwing the («rth In opposite dlreotiona It is 
used for making aurface-drains, ridging up^ etc.— Doublo 
plow, (a) A plow hy which two furrowa can l>e tunied 
at the same time; a gang-plow consisting of two single 
plowa (6) A plow which can lie adjusts to turn a fur- 
row either to the right or to the left. Also called driU- 
phw, revmOde plow, and tuminguudddHHrrd plow,— Gang- 
PlOW, two or more plows sttaoliod to a single stock or 
fhune^ generally having wheels as a sulky-plow hss, with 



Gang-plow. 

a, rear plow: o', fomt plow: k, king lieiuii; b\ nhort licani: e, 
wheel runniiwon land ; c', wheel running lu furrow i d, lever : t, seat : 
f, mtchet-aiQusHng lever; g. iwle. 

adjustable devices for rognlatliig tlie depth of fiirrows, and 
also a scat for the plowman, except when moved b}* steam. 
Compare fCsatn-pfoir.— Hand-plow, a light small plow 
sometimes used in gardening, drawn or pushed by hand.— 
Hoe-plow. Same as horm-hot,— Mtflo-plovr a plow with 
a long standard or sheth, to the lower part or which la at- 
tached an Iron shoe or burrowlng-tool which makoa a buv 
row under the aarfaoe without turning a furrow. It ia used 
for undOT-drainliig. The shoe is sometimes so attached to 
Uie lower part of tho aheth as to permit its free motion 
around itraea etc.— Parlng-plOW. Hume as aod-piow 
(which leeX—FUlOW Of aplOW. Seepaiow.-Bovendbli 


ring ill advance of 

the mold-board of the prlnoipu plow a amall Inclined share 
or scraper, which ouu off weeds and sursiiea them, and 
BomeUmea spread maimteb into tho furrow provl^ily 
plowed, whore the main idow oovers them.— Bmm-ldOW, 
a plow ontting off a shallow slice from Uio surface oiland, 
for killing out weeds. Also osllod sMm.— Bldo-bm 
plow, a plow with a reversible mold-board, which can 
be tnrned to throw the furrow downhill in plowing in op- 
posite direottons along the side or dope of a hUL Also 
called ktttddt-plo/w and (um-tarad plow.— BbOVBl-|dOW, 
a plow with a triangular share, but having no mold- 
board. It Is used for oulUvatlng growing oropa. The 
double diovel-plow has a very broMl triangular share 
attached to two stcndarda--BkilotOli-plow, a |dow 
In which the parts bearing against the soil are made 
In skdeton fonn, to lessen frletion. S, B, Kntakt, 
— heavy plow or gang of ]dows drfvsii 



tflow 

IwitaiBi-powv. 8taim-p1owi^op«ntliif ODTirlou 
cipla% are In Me In taming on » laige aoale. Borne are 
dnren lif a aingle atatkmaiy engine, which winds an end- 
lew rope (gunenUly of wire) pawing over pnlleyt attaclied 
to an apparatu called the miehor, flied at the opposite 
headland, and round a drum connected with the engine 
Itself. Others are driven by two engines, one at each 
headland, thus superseding the anchor. As steam-plow- 
ing apparatus are usually beyond both the means and 
the requirements of any but the largest tannery com- 
panies have been formed at various places for hiring tliem 
out. Locomotive engines drawing gangs of plows have 
been tried, but compact the soil no injurionaly that their 
use has been practically abandoned. -Stniddlg-plOW, 
a plow with two triaiignlar parallel sharw set a little 
apart, uaed for running on each aide of a row of dropped 
etim for covering the aeed. tt, tt, -Bnbioll- 

plOW, a plow with a long atandard and a ahare, but hav- 
Ing no mold-board. Following the ordinary plow, It 
looaena the earth In the bottom of the ordiiuuy furrow, 
while itaelf turning no furrow.— Bolky-plow, a plow 
attached to an axle with two wheda, the axle oarrylng 
a seat for the plowman and mechanism for adjusting 
and guiding the plow. K. JTiKgAf-'-TlM Flow, Uie 
prominent seven stars In the oonstellatlon of the Great 
W:Charlw’aWaln.-TDll01dtlieplOW. BeeAolcii.- 
TO put ono*! hgad to thO plow, figuratively, to begin 
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|toir-bote (plou'bdt). It. In oM JJfip. }aw : (n) 
Wood or timber allowed to a tenant for the n^- 
ryj** inBtTumonlK of hunbaudry. (h) A Atrip 
of land set ai>art in the open-field Hyatem of eiif- 
tivaiioii in the ancient village comminiity for 
tht» carpenter on a manor for the repair of the 
pIowb and other farm implemeiita. 
plowboy,pl(mgllb07(ploii'boi), I/. A boy who 
driveH or giiitleK a team in plowing; hence, a 
rustic boy ; an ignorant country ftdlow. 
ploW-cleVifl (plon'klev^is), m. A clevin *»f sp<»- 
cial form UMcd on a plow at the end of the plow- 
l>eani. U ig a stirmp-shaiMKl piece witli three locim, one 
over another, in any one of wnleh the ojieii rlim of the 
doiinlet^c may lie plHct*d, according to the deptn of fur- 
row desln^ KJrKmokt 

plower, plougher (pIoh'it), m. [< ME. phmf/h- 

er = D. plmycr s («. pflufftr =s Icel. plogari ; aa 
pfow + -cfi.] One who plowK laud; a culti- 
vator. 

The oountrey people themselves are great pietrert, ami 
small spenders of come. Spenser, Htoie of Irelanil. 

the deptha of furrows are gaged by a wheel or wheels „ piow-lail , ii plow-liundlc 


attached to the plow and runnhig npbn the surface of the 
. . . . .. . * 1 in the space between 


land. (6) A plow having a wheel . _ 

the land-side and the mold-board, reducing the friction 
of the plow by bearing the weight K. H. KnighL (Bee 
also boMnee-ploWt iee-phw, prairUt-piine, mww-plow, snd- 

pfm, PlOuA (ploii), V. [< ME. phwen (f), 
pUnof/hen z^. ploegen ss MLG. plogen =s MHO. 

S Muogm^ pflwfgen, O. pfiugen s Icid. pUegja ss 
w. plwi ss Dan. plrgCf plow; from the noun. 
The older verb for ‘plow’ is rar: gee cor^.] 
L tram. 1 . To turn up with a plow ; till. 

I should bo vnwilllng to go thither, . . . mneh lesse to 
) with me to piough the ground. 

Coryai, CrodiUM, I. 83. 
It B 1 liae fifty acres of land ; 


carry an Oxe or an Hone i 


It's a plow'd and sawn already. 

Gltugow Pmtf (Child's BfdladB, IV. 78). 

9. To make furyowH, grooves, or ridges in, as 
with a plow; furrow; figuratively, to move 
through like a jdow; make one’s way through. 

IM 

Patient Ootsvla phugh thy visage np 
With her prepared nails. 

8hak,, A. and C., Iv. 12. 38. 

Here 's a health to the mariners 
Tbat|»foufM the raging main. 

Mary ilamOitm (C^ifd's li^ladi^ 111. 125). 

8. To ciTeot as wit.h a plow; traverse like a 
plow. 

A Fleet for Gaul addreat 

nought her Imld course across the wondering seas. 

Wtordniurlh, Bwlea. Soniietis 11. 15. 

4. To trim or square, as Uie edges of paper, 
with a jilow. Seep/oir, w., 8 (d). 

Cutting or ploughing the edges (of a booki with a knife- 
edged Instrument called the plough. Jhwye. Brit, , 1 V. 43. 

5. To cut or gash (a fish) with the plow or 
rimmer.- [American fisheries.] — 0, To reject, 
as a candidate in an examination ; pluck. [Brit- 
ish university slang.] 

*'Ihavebeen cramming for amalls: and nowl amin two 
races at Henley, and that rather puts the snaffle on reading 
and gooseberry pi& . . . and adds to my chaneo of being 
piaughtd for smalls." **What does It all meaiiY" in- 
qnired manitiia, *gooseberry pie' and *the snaffle’ and 
'plaughmlf" Wdl, the goosdveriY pie Is really too deep 
forme ; bnt 'tdoimAsa * la the new Oxfordlsh for 'plucked. 

C. itemie. Hard Cash, l*rol. 
TO plow In, to cover by plowing : aa, to plow in wheat— 
To plow up or out, to turn out of the ground hy plowing. 

All Egypt ahall ho plough'd up with disluinour. 

FuUheriflndanathorX False One.lv. 1. 

The Arctic glaciers reach the aea, outer It, often plough- 
ing up Its bottom into snbinarine moralnea. 

TyndM^ Forma of Water, p. 134. 

n. intrang. To turn up the soil with a plow; 
till the soil with a plow. 

He that jaloivAstA shall piough in hope. 1 Oor. ix. la 

plowable. plonghable (plou Vbl), a. [< pfow, 
plaugkj -4tble,^ Capable of being plowed; 
arable. 

plow-almtt (plou'llms), n. A small coin paid 
to the ohurch in England, in the earlv Anglo- 
Saxon period, for every plowland, or lor every 
use of a plow between certain fixed dates, 
plow-beam (plou'bfim), ». f< ME. plow4>em, 
ploghn-^me; < pimp + The solid hori- 

zontally projecting part of the frame of a plow, 
by which it is drawn. See cuts under 
.Be was a little annoyed when Magill, getting down from 
thcploirtoom.atoppcdhlm. 

JB, SgghegUm, The Orayiona, zvL 
Pljw4H)lt (plou'bfilt), a. A bolt for securing 
the share, land-side, or mold-board of a plow to 
Jj? *■ chamfered or countsnunk, and 
itfienitaniliigvlieh the nut Is screwed on. 


Hy liviiiyityk-slafnnd plct'^hea-two the rotes, 

And help my cultcr to kt.‘ruu anti duiiae the hirwea. 

Pirn nowmitu (t'), li. 04. 
plow-gang (ploii'gaiig), It, Siiiiio as plotrlami, 2 . 
In Kcotlaiid a pUiw-gaiig of land was formerly 
the proi>er 1 y cjuuliiicatioii to hunt under the 
mme-lawH. 

plow-gate (ploii'giit), V. Hamo nn plow-^fang, 
plow-nandle (idou'han^dl), It, [< ME. 
handuUv,\ Same as pUiw-tait. 
plow-nean ( plou ' hed), m . [< ME. pUtgho-hede, J 
A plowshare: same as britllr^ .I. 
plowlng-machine (ploti'ing-ma-shen^), n, A 
steam-plow. 

plow-iron ( plou'I ' 6 m), w. The (*olier of a plow. 
iSAffAr., 2 nen. IV., V. 1 . 20 . 
plOWk, w. [A Iho (dial. ) phmk, phtkv ; < late M K. 
plawkCf a pimple ; ef. plotcked, pimply.] A pim- 
ple. Caw. Jnif,,p. 2 H 4 . | ObsoJel c* or Heoteh. ] 
plowkedt, o. I ME. ^iloirkvH, pltwvht; < phiek 
+ Covered with pimples; pimply. 

FolldariiiH was jHucHtl an a pork fat. 

nwttvoHon #yr Trtty (K K. T. H.X 1. 5«;i7. 

plow-knife (plou'nlf ), », in bookhindUtg, a fiat 
knife (about 6 inehes long, inches wide, ami 
i inch thick) wdtli a i*oumled mid pointed eut- 
ting-face, sharpene<l on one siilo only, whieli 
• follows the gi’oov<» of (he bookbinders’ plow in 
cutting books or paper. 

plowky, a, [Also pltwkif: < ME. jiloirkkif; < 
plowk + -yl.j Pimply. [Obsolete or Bcotch.] 
For hymo that la miiutyno <if his awonnv lilotle, and 
sprodisfuloover his lyniiues, ami ^HXrnjilttugtkynml brokes 
owic. guilt tal ill CaUi. Ang., p. 2S4. 

PUntkiit plooky an; yotir ulioeka 
And Miwky la your idilii. 
sat Hugh It lUontfumU't llalliuls, 111. 25CX 
His fare was as jdottky m a vurraii’ hiiii, and his iiohu as 
red us a partan's tuo. Halt, Pivivost, xxxli. {Davits,) 

plowland, ploughland (plou'land ), ti. [< ME. 

phwhild, phirH-bntd, plou^-hmd (sr D. jdurfp 
land s MLG. pMtlattl = Kl.pjluglaml ss leel. 
plOgslnnd ss Sw. ploalaiid s= I)an. pUiJgland ) ; < 
pldto + hmd^.'] 1 . )jnn<] that is plowed or that 
JH suitable for tillage.— 2 . In early English 
tenures, as much land as coiihl be tilled with 
the use of one plow; ri hide of land; a carii- 
cute. It was a dcauriptivc term liy which land might Im 
granted with tin? Inilldintfs thiTiNiii, Tlio diffenitici? in 
early aiitlioritles aa to tin* nioa ia proimbly to Ih> c:x- 

{ ilalned by differoiuies in loctil 'iistoraH of biisiiandry and 
11 the arablunoHS of tho Mill, mid especially by tlic faitl 
that in some districts, and perhaps most generally, the 

S low waa drawn by ciglit oxen, while in othera it may 
Hve been drawn ny four. It seems generally to have 
omitoined af>out lt)U acivs more or bsis. t.'ompara oedand. 
The pris of a plm.^4nwl of penyes no rouiide 
To aparaile tliul pyler were pure lyteL 

IHert Vltnmtan’t Vreile (B. E, T. H,\ 1. 168. 
Jugum fsirff, or half n ptow land, is as mnch as two 
oxen con till. Sheppard^ TiHiohstotic. 

Othen say that one oxgaiigc of land containeth 15 acres, 
and 8 oxganges make a jdtnv land. Cokn upon LiUleUm, 

plowman, plcmghman (piou'man), m. ; pi. putw- 
menj plaughnicn (-men ). [< ME. ’plimHan,pUtug- 
man (ss(i. pflugwann); X pUtw + man,\ One 
who idowH or guides a plow; a farm laborer 
who IS or may bt* eiigagtJtl in plowing. 

Wlllc . . . wrouste that here is wryten, and other werkes 
bothe 

«p«»a.e .nd 

The merchant gains liy peace, and the soldiers by war, 
the ahephurd by wet Measons, and the pioug^n^ ^ dr^ 

Like any Ploughman toll'd the little GimI. 

His Tone he whlstleil. and his Wheat he sow'd. 

Prior, Cupid turned Ploughruaii (trans.). 


Vlow-irttelwr 

noinna]i'i Cm. 8c« A**-— nomum's q rtknuid. 

See tptktnnrd, 

plowmbef, plowmet, n. Obsolete (Middle Eng- 
lish) forum of pUttnl, 

plowmeatt (phm'met), n. On^nl fnotl, as dis- 
tinguished from fiesh-meiit. 

Some coiin1r>'i'A luck ttlott\thwfnt. 

And mmic do lack cow-meat. 

Tutotrr, llusliandry, April’s Abstiwet 

Plow Monday (ph III mun'dii). Tiie Momluy 
iiftiT Twi'lflh-duy, or the teVmimitio]i of the 
('hristnum holidayH, when the hibors of Iho 
plow imiiii|iv ht‘gtiii, ol)serv(‘d in Kiighiiid im a 
rustic festivni. nn that day it ia the ciiatom of plow- 
men to draw a plow from diair to diair, milicitlng drink- 
money. Also called liiH'k M tuning. 

Plough Momlag next, after that Twelfth tide In past, 
Bids out with the plotigii, the worat hiiHliaiid Ih last. 

Titmt, llUHimndry, I'loimliiniiirs KeaNtlng Unyis. 

plOWngyf, n. All olisoletr form of phttttttt. 
plow-point ( I don 'point ). tt. A dotneiiahle alniro 
111 the front mid of ii ]>low-lio«ly, forming ini 
apex to the jiiiif'tioii of mold-honrd, sole, iind 
laml-side. E, //. Httight, 

plOW-prOBS (ploii ' pnm), tt. In hookhhtdhttf, 
same as vtttiwg-ptrnH, 2. 
plow-fiervice (idou'siV'vis), tt. fn enrly English 
teimncies, the sendee ronden'd iiy villeins or 
other leiuints in plowing the hinds of the lonrs 
miinor, or f iirii ish ing oxen t o 1 he 1 eii m therefor. 

plowshare, ploughshare (niou'shur), a. (< 
ME. pltniltsrJttnr (zs Midi. phirh.stitarr ss Ml It!. 

i tfltnivttf:hni\ G. pjtttgsriiiir); < plotr + aAore-. | 
. The share of a plow, or that niirl which cuts 
the ground at the bottom of tiu' flllTow^ and 
raises t he slice Ut the mtild-hoiiril, which iiinis 
it over; the sock of a plow. See first cut under 
plow. 

tVaintrios by future PluW'ttharrH t4i bu tom, 

And GiMos ralK'il by NatitniH yut iintMini. 

Prior, Hulomifii, i. 

2. In anal., t he vomer. 

plowshare-bone (plon'shar-bon), tt. 1. In 
anat.y Die vomer. — 2. Tn ontifh.. the pygostyle, 
plow-shoe ( ploii'shfi), n, A hloek of wood fitted 
under the |>oiut of a plowsliaii* whmi not in use, 
to pn>vent it from penetriiting the soil, 
plow-silver (T»lou'siJ''v6r), »/. In old Kttg. law, 
moiie^r paid ny tenants find retainers in coin- 
nnitntioTi of servicr* diu^ in jilowing the lands 
of the lonl of tiu' miiiior. 
plCTST-SOOk (|>loii'sok), n. Hume us plowsharv, I. 
Sfolt. [tk'oleh.] 

plow-staff ( plot; 'st AT), n. [ < M E. ploghr-tttaffr.Ji 
A kind of padtile to clear tliti colter and shan* 
of a plow when chokiMl with etiHli or weeds: 
culled in Hcotliiiid xi pattlv or pvtllv, 
plow-star (ploii'stjir), ft. Ht'o thv Plow, under 
plow, 

Tlico IlgliU aliuryc noting In glolic ccloHlIal bniigliig : 
Tboc Bonn Htai'K Ht4ii-iiiy, twise told Mire jdowdar, ukc Aro- 
tiiro. SUmihura, yKiirid, 111. 528. (/Aipfru.) 

plow-stertt, n . I M E. ( =r I ). plorifstoart ss M I d J . 
plovhnlvrtssil.pfitujHtrr::, pJliojsivt'::r = ^ut.jtlog- 
Htjvrt zs Dan. plovHtjvrl)^ < plow 4- stvrtf tail.] 
Hame as plow-toil. 

plow-stilt (]>loii 'stilt), n, A ha mile of a plow, 
plow-swain (idon'swan), it. A iilowman. 

IkiHSts leave tbeir v^t\\v^, jdnwjhniroinH tlieir IliiiH forego, 
Nor aro llir mcadowH wnlt4- willi driftN ef miow. 

Sir T. IJavirim, tr. of (NbtH of llorticc, i. 1. {Dnoirg.) 

plow-tail (plot! Mill), it. That pari of ii ploav 
whieh the plowniiin holds; the hiimlleof a plow, 
plow-team (i»lon'tem). It. In early Eiiglisli 
times, usually a team of eight oxen, eommonly 
yoked four abreast. The estimated work of 
such a learn served as a im^asiin* of laud. 8ee 

t tlowlnnd, 2 . 

OW-tree (idon'tre), ft. A idow-hiindle. 

I whiHt 1 t?<I tile Nitm^ tiiiioR to my lionuw, and held niy 
pltntf frfte jin*t Mir Hame, hh if no King nor gucen had «!V(;i 
C 4 )inc to H|Mjil iny tunc or linnd. 

lUarirmtire, Lorna Moono, Ixxiv. 

plow-truck ((don't rnk), tt. An attacihrnent to a 
plow, in tin* form of a riding-seat supported on 
two wheels, to enahle the ]i1owmuii to ride at 
Ids work. See Htdktf-plow^ under p/owj. 
plow-wise (ploii'wiz), a. Going altoniately 
forward and tmekwurd in parallel lines, as in 
plowing. 

This WBH Kiicceedc4l by Bonatrophedon, or ptough-wimf 
writing. foaoe Taylor, Tlio Alphabet, II. 33. 

plow-witcher I'plou'wieh^'Ar), n. One of a eom- 
paiiy of plow'inen ami other field-laborers who 
drug a ]dow from house to house, solicitiug 
drink-money, wdih nniniming, dancing, and 
other sports, (irepanitory to tlu' first plowing 
after tlie TMiristmtis holidays. 8«fe Plow Aton- 
dag. [Ijoeal, Eng.] 



lilow-«lteli«r 

Keren oimponlee ut plmish-wUiihtn welted upon me In 
my Houth Llneulimhii'e hoiiitv, uii<l soinv vi Uie perform- 
em— HfjHy, the lltHitor, tliu Vulliuit itoIdJer, Ao.-- weut 
thruuKh Uie riM'.ltal of their HtUe play. 

N.wndQ,, 7th aer., 1. M. 

pltninnright, ploiighwriglit(plou'iit), 91. One 
who lUHKOH aiul ropilirK plowH. 

IHfmyhivriit^ cartwrlKht, knacker, and imlth. 

Turner, Huabaiidry, Com Uanreat 

ploy* (ph»i), II. [Abbr. of pwyi/op.] 1. Etnploy- 
tiuMit. — 2. A harmloHH frolic; a uierryinakiuir. 
IHi'otfh.J 

pioy'-^ (p>‘»i)» r, f. [(Jf. dephp,’] Milit, to move 
from lino into column: the opposite of c/e- 

phif, 

plO]^ent (ploi'raent), ». [< ploy*^ + -menf.] 
Milif., tin* format ion of column fmtu line. 

Pluchea (jiltt'ko-ji), «. [NL. (CasBini, 1H17), 
iiiiiried after N. A. Phwhc, a FrtMicli abbd 
who wroti* upon natural hiMlory in 1732.] A 
f^eiiuN of coinpoBito jilaiitH of the trilie Iiiuloi- 
r/pip, typo of the Bubtribif Pluvhciiww, characit^r- 
isoii by the oorymboHo houds of tlowoni with 
dry broad braclH, euidi bead conlaiuini; ntnnor- 
0118 truncate thraad-Bhapod piHtillatc floworH in 
many outer rowH, and a few perfect but Hierilo 
five-cleft flowern in the cent4>r. 'iliun- are about .‘tA 
■pAcles, nallvtsfl of warmer partH of Aniurlua, Africa, Aala, 
and Australia, a fuw hurtmuiMuiH utid uxtendliiic Into the 
central or northurii I'iilt 4 ‘(l Htatiia on the coast, iliu others 
shrulm or iindershriihs. They are woolly or Kliitliioiis. 
with a strong or cainphorii* oilor, iMuirlnii ulternaU) toothed 
leaves, and while, yellow, f»r ptinillsh llowers, cam- 
pkitmin Is the wdt-iriurMh llealianu of the Atlantic coast, 
■oiiiuilnius called mmphrr-jilanl, /*. ttdurala is the river- 
side tulMu‘.CM> of the West Indies. 

pluck* (piuk), r. 1. [< MK, plnliketif pUMePf 

plockicH (pret. pluckeWj plukkntr, i>p. plukkcM, 
irreK* pl^ijhtVf jip. plyffht)* < AB. plueeiau, 
pbweiffmn, pUtvran (iiret. 'pturecth, pp. pliicc4.‘ii) 
=s 1). plukken = MLO. pluekvv, idi. plukken = 
OHG. *pjliicrlwit (not found), Mlltl. phluvkfitf 
pflUt)k(}ii\i\,pjUivkni = led. p/n/^Avi, ;>/o/Ay/sSw. 
plockn ss Dan. pinkh\ ph^k, jiluck; hnrdly a 
Tout , word, the Hentid. forum lieiiiK appiir. Imr- 
mwed from AH. or 1 A 1., and thcMe prob. derived, 
through OllG. or Goth, (whore, however, the 
woni iH not reeonled ), from an early Uom. ( I jL.) 
verb */>i7fVurc, *jrilumrr, found in Olt. 
pvhwvmvf piluviftrCf 1 1. pUnev4irt\ pluek ( i^rapeK), 
plek olT (iri'ttpOH) Olio by one, s I'r. pc/wcar, piek 
out, sr OF. ploeqwr, iii Hocondai'y form *p/w<j- 
qitivr, pfusqtntr, pehikivr^ pehwhivr, F. <Hal. (Pi- 
eanl )plnqu{r, phiskirrn pUtki^ phtehir^ F. in eomp. 
(fipliwhrr^ pick, fi^atlier (the 1*'. forum prob. in part 
refieetioim of the IjG.); the ref. to pluekiiiK 
^upeH (whieli Hiii^^eHtH the menim of itH early 
iiilrodiictioii into Tout. uh< 0 Indiiff a particular 
application or traimfer of the ori^. Heiim* (Olt. 
pfiurtur, etc.) ‘iiick <uit haii*H one by one ,’ uk 
explained under the derivative pvruke, the verb 
(LL. *pHictur, *nHitmrv) Udiif' deprived, with 
froii, forinntive (L. ^ir~ttrc, LL. ^‘-ur^tiref It. -wc- 
air, -ncc-urc, (di*., the Haiiio octuiiTing in plnmjv, 
lilt. < ML. * ptnnibimrv), fwuu L. hair, 

a hair: hoc /u/r*, jurukv (and jH^riiriq and iru/), 
and uIho plush, from tlu* Baine hoiiih^o. No c>vi- 
donce of the oxiKteiici^ of the Itoin. (LTi.) verb 
at a period early enough to ])rodueo the earlieKt 
Tout, forum ih found ; analogoim vorlm in •mtrv 
are, however, found, and the explanation lien^ 

f iveri ineetH all the other coiiditiuiiB. It will 
e observed that phivk still n^fers iii most in- 
Htances to pulling hair or feathers or berries or 
flowers, and lliiit L. pihis, hair, has had in other 
rosneets a remarkable ilovelopiiient.l 1. To 
pull oiT, an foath(>rs from a fowl, or fruit or flow- 
ers from a plant; pickolT; gather; piek or cull, 
BN berries or llowei’s. 

nistf illikd|)lfK ^tlurkidrn cwris (if com, and the! frotyngc 
with her hoiulis (‘ftvii. Wpdif, Luke vi. 1. 


A1 MMleynly Hire levee luivo 1 
Out uf his h 


.HN)k riKht as he made. 

Chmuxr, i*n>l. to Wife of BatlVs Tale, 1. TOO. 

I'll show th(M« th(t host sprinfrs; 

I'll pluek theo berriits ; 

i'll Nsh forthi«. Shtik., Tempest, U. 2. 164. 

thro thn land at evo we wmit, 

And pluck'd thv riticird ears. 

Tennymm, IMiiues^ I. (sonir). 

2, To pull; draw; drag; used either literally 
or figuratively. 

JHwk him headlong from the usurped throne. 

Sltak., Klch. II., v. 1. 66. 

WTmt |K)or fate follow’d thee, nnd pludt’d thee on, 

To trust thy sacivd life to aii Egyptian? 

Fletcher (and amtfhrr), False (hu^ 11. 1. 

The bust pari' of hliiiseirv he had had before in Apos- 
tailQ, which plucked this destruction him. 

Purehae, i'ilgrlmsge, p. 367. 
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It li tbdr Caitom to make Ken itt on (he floor, •• 
they do, croee-legg’d like Teylore ; But 1 had not etrenjith 
tlien to pliiek up my Ueeli In that manner. 

Dampter, Voypgea, 1. 502. 

Especially —3. To pull sharply ; pull with sud- 
den force or jerk; give a tugor twitch to; twitch; 
snatch ; twang, as the strings of a harii or guitar. 
Sodeyidy he plygkte his hors aboute. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Man of Law’s Tale^ 1. 15. 
Merlin eaught the flayle of the yate and pivkked it to 
hyni, and yeue nuto ns lightly as It hadde not haue ben 
lokked, and iliau departed oute maglrje how it mocdild. 

Jfefi(fn(B.I5.T. 87)^11.206. 
You are the hare uf whom the proverb goea 
Wiiose valour jdiidb dead lions by the beard. 

i8Aalr.,K. John, ill. 188. 

I have iNHin plucFd and tugg'd by th* hair o' th* head 
AIniiiI h gallery half an acre long. 

FMehcr (and anuiherX Mtoe Valour, UL 2. 
KVii clilhlrcii fidlowed, with endearing wile, 

And phirk'd his gown, to ahare the gtsMl man's smile. 

qptdgmilh, Des. Va, 1. 184. 

4. To strip, as a fowl, by pulling off its feathers ; 
strip th(» feathers from: as, to pluck a fowl. 

Hi lire 1 jducked geose, plsyed truant, and whipped top, 
1 kiii-w nut whnt 'twas to be beaten till lately. 

Shak., M. W. of W.. v. 1. Ml. 
Till* King of tlreal Britain used to send for hia Ambas- 
sadurs from Abroad topfud; Capoua at llmnc. 

Uow(^ Lott^ I. V. SI. 

B. To reject, after a university or other exam- 
ination, tis not coming up to the required stan- 
dard. [C^ollegi^ slang, Eng.] 
lie went to college, and he got ptveked, 1 think they 
cull it. Chanotts Fronii?, Jane Byre, x. 

] f a man Is plucked — that is, doea not get marks enough 
to lauts ills cliHiice of a Fellowahip is done for. 

C. A, Bribed Ktigllah Univeratty, p. 258. 
I I rust that 1 have nevw piudud a candidate In tlie 
HcIumiIm witiioui giving him oveiy opportunity of setting 
hlinHclf right. Shihbe, Medieval and Mudcni Uist. , p. 386. 
Plucked Instroment. in made. See iidtrunuml, .s (c\— 
To pluck a crow wltll one, to pick a quarrel with one. 


Jtaf 

It veiM me to the jdaef that I shonld lose walking tbii 
deiidousday. A(p(f^ Journd to fiteUa, xvUL 

There were lower depths yet: there were the porlhomeiy 
where **Thulesmen flock In Ifaeir Morning gowns, by Seven, 
to oool their Pluekc," 

J, Addon, Bucial Life In Reign of Qneen Anne, 1. 284. 
Hence— 6. Heart; courage; spirit; determined 
energy ; resolution in the face of aiffieulties. 

Deosy of English qdrit, decay of manly pluck. 

Thaelesflg^ 

Be firm ! one constant element in luck 
Is genuine, solid, old 1'eutonic plude. 

O. IP. rfohnet, A Rhymed Lesson. 

Attracted by the fame of Botta's disooveriea. he (Lsyardl 
set to work digging at Nineveh witli that plwiSk', thM en- 
emy, and at the same time that dlierimlimting Judgment, 
wbluh he 1ms since shown on other oocssiona 

Man MuUer, Blognph. Kssayiy p. 280. 

plnck^ (pink), n, [Origin obscuro ; cf. Ir. Gael. 
pluc, a lump, knot, bunch, ploc, a club, plug, 
block: see pluff ana hlorkh'] The pogge, Ago- 


( I, t lifsi; courti(?rM. nelghhmirs, are pestilent' knaves ; but, 
en; I'll auffer It, I'll dtidr a emw wuh etane of 'em. 

JJcJtkor and Font, Hiiti’H Burling, iv. 1. 

To plnOk a plgoon. Beey(i^/i!!rin.-To plnck down a 
aide. H(!t‘ the quotation. 

other Uial never learned to shoot, nor yet knowetli good 
sliuft nor Iniw, will be as busy as the best, but aiich one 
ooiiinionly pluckeik dmm a tdde | to pluek dtnen a xir/a, I bo- 
li«'ve, Is t(» ah(Mit on one side into the ground J, and crafty 
anduTM which be against him wfll he laab glad of him, 
and idto ever ready to lay and bet wiUi him : It wore better 
for such one to sit down than shcKii. 

Aieiiam, Toxophilus (ed. 1864), p. 8. 
To pluck ofTt, to descend In regard to rank or title ; de- 
scend lower. 

/Tuck ft/a little ; 

I would not be a young count In your way. 

• Shak., floii. VIII., IL 3. 4a 

To pluck up. (a) To pull or haul up auddoiily ; remove 
eiitlndy or by the roota ; eradicate ; hoiice^ to oxtemil- 
natu ; destroy : as, to pludc up weeds. 

They tdiiciW up anchor, and away did sayla 

The SvUe Fidutrman (ChiM’s llallmK V. .S31X 
Blit if they will not obey, I will utterly pftioir up and d(v 
stroy that nation, aalth the LonL Jer. xil. 17. 

I oltservud that the (ioni here was ducked up by the 
riNita, wMMirdliigto the antleiit usage, which is retained also 
ill the iipfier dika’PL 

Paetieke, Boscriptioii of the East. II. 1. 1.11. 
(b) To summon or muster up : as, to jduck up (murage, 
spirit, etc. 

Pltdr rp thi hert my dere inayster. 

/fftMn Ilttod and the Monk (tThild’s B^lads, V. 2). 

Pluck up Uiy spirits ; look cheerfully upon me. 

Shak., T. d the B., iv. 8. 8a 
Why did not Litilo-faith pfveir up a greater heart? 

Bunpan, Pilgrim's Progreiw, p. isa 
Pluck up a little reaoliitiun, and we slmll soon be out of 
the roHch of her nialigiilty. 

Otddemith, She Stoops to Oonqner, v. 
(e) fntmne., to collect one's self ; gather spirit (»r courage- 
llenc. You break jests as bniggsrts do their blades. . . . 
D. Pedro. But, soft you, let me lie.* /*/iiclr up, my heart, 
and he sad (sertuusl. Shak., Much Ado^ v. 1. 207. 

plnck* (pink), fi. [s: D. pluk, plucking, gathor- 
ing, cTo|>, = Sw. ptoek =s Dan. pluk\ (^Ihering; 
from I li(» v(>rb ; see plucJc., v. In def. 4 llie same 
word, the heart, liver, and lights being * plucked 
out’ in preparing the <*arcas8 for market. In 
def. 5 a colloq. fig. use of sense 4, like heart and 
liver ill similar expressions.] 1 . A pull ; a tug; 
a twitch; a snatch: as, ho gave toe sword a 
plurk. 

Were they [the iNinesl dry, they could not . . . without 
groat ditnuulty yield to and ob^ the plueke and attrac- 
tions of the luotory muscles, /lap. Works of Creation, li. 

2t. A blow; a stroke. — Sf. About; around. 

Why, wylt thou fyglit a piuekef 
Playe qf Itobyn U^r (Child’s BaUadi, V. 428). 

4. The heart, liver, and lungs or lights of a 
*8heep, ox, or otlier animal used as butchers’ 
meat: also used figuratively or humorously of 
the like parts of a human being. 


nu8 CH taphractus. [Scotch .] 
plucked^ (plukt), p. a. Having the long stiff 
hairs rimioved: md of the pelt of a fur-seal, 
plucked*'^ (plukU, a, [< plwck^f a., fi, spirit, cou- 
rage, + 1 Endowed wi tli pluck or courage : 

with a qualifying adjective, [('olloq.] 

What, going?" said ho, “ and going for good? 1 wish 
I was such a good-niiicimf one as you, Miss Anvflle." 
Thackeray, RouiKjalamt l^apers, Cin a Foal of Bells, note. 

A very sensiblo roan, and has seen a deal of life, and 
koiit ilia eyes open, but a terrible hard-pliieirmi one. 
Talked like a book to me all the way. but be bailed if 1 
don't think ho has a thirty-two- pound sliot under his ribs 
iiistoad of a heart. ffiSesaev* Two Years Ago^ iv. (DavUt.) 

plucker (pi iik'6r), u. 1 . One who or that which 
plucks. 

Thou setter up and plucker down cf kinga 

Shak,, 8 Men. VL, IL 8. 87. 

2. A machine for straightening and cleaning 
long wool to render it fit for combing, it has a 
traveling apron which feeds the ends of the tnfts to a pair 
of spiked rollers, liy which tnfts and locks are opened, and 
whence they pttKseed to a fanning apparatus for oleaniiq;. 
It is usually managed by a boy. 

Plttckeriiui (jdU-kdSi-iui), a. [< Plucker (see 
def.) + -*(/«.] Pertaining to the geometrician 
Julius F]fi(tker(lK01*fiK),...piBo!ksrlan dbarRotflr- 
IstlO, one of the (juaniitles otituriiig into the Fliicki^an 
equations- nttCfcarian equations, equations published 
in 1884, substantially us follows: Let m be the order of a 
piano curve, n Its claMH, 5 its iiodci^ « its cusps, t Its bitan- 
guiits, and i its Inflections. Tlien 

8i» - <r =» .In — t ; 

25 B ift» - m - n - 8ir; 

2r B nH - n — fn - 8i. 

Pltlcker’g fomnl88. Hee farm ula, 
plncklly (pliikM-li), atlv, in a plucky maimer; 
with courage or spirit. [Col lot].] 

‘*No/' said Frank, plutkily, as hi; pni his home Into a 
faster trot. Trolltipc, Ilr. Tlionie, xxix. 

plnckinoBB (pluk^-ues), n. The character uf lie- 
ing plucky; jiluck; courage. 

Her quaint, queer expression, In which curiosity, pfiicAi- 
nem, and a foretaste of ainimeiiicnt mingled. 

Mn, WhUney, Leslie UoldthwalU^ vi. 

plnckleSB fiiluk'les), a, [< pluvk^, u„ 5, + -/^m] 
Without pluck; faiut-heaiied. [Colloq.] 
plucky ( pi uk'i),fi. K/)fnrA'L M.,fii, + .yl.] Pos- 
sessing pluck, or s)drit and courage; spirited; 
courageous. [Colloq.] 

If you're plucky, and not over-anhjeot to fright, 

And go and hsik over that chalk-pit whlU^ 

You may see^ if you will, 

Tlio (ihost of (lid (lill. 

Barham. Ingoldrby Legends^ 11. 14flL 

plnlf L [Imitative of a sudden puff; 

cf. pun and fluffs."] To throw out smoke or fine 
dust ill quick whiffs, as by igniting gunpowder 
or throwing out hair-powder from a puffball. 
[8cok*h.] 

plnif (pliif), n, [< p/wjr» f’-] 1 . A puff of smoke 
or dust, as from guuiiowder or nair-powder. 
[Scotch.] 

Thegout took hlsheaiLBnd he wentout of the world like 
a plug of powther. Qa/t. Steam-Boat, p. 78. (JamUmm.) 

2t. An instrument used in powdering the hairi 
made like a sort of bellows, by which the pow- 
der was blown in a cloud. Also powder-puff,^ 
8. In hot., a Bcotch name for a species of puff- 
ball, Boexyta lyeoperdon, 

pluiiy (pluf'i), a. [< pluff + -yl.] Fluffy; 
puffy; blown up. 

Light plujyy hair. Alberl SmMk, Fottlelon Legacy, xxvif. 

A good-looking fellow— a thought too pkugy, perhaps, 
and more than a thought too swaggering. 

Lsser, One of Them. 

rlw* (pl«K). J< M®- P^-OWfiP- pl*a. • l»nng. 
peg. plug. = MliH. plnfifie. iM.mnage , . " 
a plug, ss MHG. pfioc (pjtoek-), pfioe/k, G. pf 
a peg, plug, .» 8w. plum, pNm ■ Norw, pittOe 
Dan . ploBf pldk (prob. < LG.), plug, peg; cf. w. 



ptaf 

jfitHSy a plw block, S8 Ir. ptoc, a plug, block, 
club: see bloeXrKl 1. A piece of wood or other 
substanc^ usually in the form of a peg or 
cork, used to stop a hole in a vessel; a stop- 
ple: a bung or stop^r of an}; kind.— 2. A peg, 
weoge, or other a}»]^ianco driven in, or iiscul to 
stop a hole or fill a gap. («) A piece of wiknI driven 
horuontolly Into a wall, Ita end being then aawcd awuy 
flnah wltli MO wall, to afford a hold fur nalla (b) In rfm 
miffin., a heavy peg or atake driven in itneh with the aarface 
of the gnnitid aa a permanent referen(Hv.|N)int, as distiii- 
guiahetlfrom aafoAe, one projecting alaive the ground, (e) 
A piece of boxwood cut to cylindrical form, need by wocai- 
engravera. If any ]>urt of an engraved block has lieen in- 
jured, a circular hole is drilled through the block, large 
enough to remove the damageil pari. A plug la then driven 
into the hole, and a new aurfiice ihiia obtained which can 
be reeugFaved. 

This mode of repairing a block wm praiitiaed by the 
German woinI engravera of the time of Albert Purer. Tlie 
pluff which they inaerted wan naually miuaro, and not cir- 
oular OH at preaeut. Chatto, Wood Engraving, p. SG). 

(d) A wedge-pin forced bet ween arail and Ite chair on arail- 
way. (c) A aplgoi driven iiiUi place, na in a iMirel, in ooiitm- 
diatlnction t4i one aorewed In. (/) A wooden atopper 
In the opening of the pump on a ahip'M dock during a atonii, 
to protect the water-taiika agaiiiat lightning ; a pumii- 
•topper. 

3. A small piece of hoiiio siibstauco, as metallic 
foil, uslmI by a dent ist to fill the cavity of a de- 
cayed tooth.— 4. A branch pipe from a water- 
main, leading to a point whore a Iiohc can be 
eoiiveiiienUy attached, and closed by a cap or 
plug; afire-plug. — 5. In a cylindri- 

cal piece of soft Hi;eel the end of which is fitted 

a mai'rix. when matrix and plug are forotNl together 
under heavy preaauro, the intaglio d^ign of tlie matrix la 
*■ ' *■ onlu 
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IJe mnszle of his piece. The haft or plag was often 
of honi, more commonly of wood, and the ateel waa ao- 
cured to thta by hnua or iron mounting, 
plugboard (plug'liord), u. A switchboard in 
which the connections are made by means of 
brass or oth*‘r conducting plum*. 
plng-COck (plug'kok), II. Acocmc in which a plug 
wifli a iraiiHVorse liole in it is fitted into a trans- 
verse hole in a hol- 
low bamd or cylin- 
der, file iJiaineter of 
the iibig bi'ing great- 
er than the interior 
diameter of the eylin- 
der, tiiul tlierefort^ 
permitting 1ii|tiii| to 
flow thi-ongh the hit- 
ter only when the 
trails verse hole in 
the ping is so turned 
as to form a eontinii- 



ri, Imtly tir barrr I : A, tnuemi phig ; 
<. ritle^f to thr Inti* 

trtin Ilf A, aiiu tiearllig upon n wuttlict, 
r •/. tliutii>i-|iircc, ill i'.ocki^ »>■ 
liliKcd liy it liami lever it wreiuii. 


The plug la then har 
IH) uaed to make 


impreaaed in ndlef upon tho plug, 
deiicd, Olid l>ei!umea apiinch, which ciiii 
impitMloiis on dlo-faceiL aa for coining, etc. 

6. A flat oblong cake of pressed i^ibot^m. 

Tom brought out a oormwih pipe for the preacher, and 
sliaved him tobacco from tiviuy. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 89. 

7. Aman’s silk or dress hat; apliig-hat. [Hlang.] 
— 8. A worn, damaged, nnfashionablo, or oth- 
erwise injured article, which, by iH^asoii of its 
defects, has become iitidcHirable, uiiMalable, 
or in a condition r<mdering it difilcult to sell 
without a larger I'mluotion of its prico, as a 
shelf-worn book, or an old horse worn down 
by hard work. AIho oM plufj, [dolloq.] — 9, A 
snort, thick-soi< person. [Slang.] — 10. A work- 
man who has served no regular apprenticeship. 
[Slang.] — 11, A sort, of fishing-boat, [(yapo 
Ann.] — 12. Same as pliig^rodj 1 .—Outtiiig plug, 
in a chmnographlo niipaiutua for regiatorliig velocfUca of 
projectlluafrom one poHltton in tiiolNire of a gun to another, 
one of a aerlea of pliiga InserU^d Into liolca drilled radially 
ill tliu gnii-bomd from ita exterior into the tiorc. Tho plug 
ta connected with a looped oicctrle eoiidueting-wlnj of a 
prlniRry circiiil, and at Ita Iniuir end laaainall knife pivoted 

ghlly pro- 

* ‘ , when 


to Uie body of (he ping in aiieh iiiaiiiier that It allgh 
Jocta into the laire of the 1 


i giiii, and afi arrHiigeii that, 
forced radially oiitwanl by the ]»aaaage of the projootile 
over it, it cuta tlio loop of the wire^ and Invaka the priiiiary 
cfmilt. Thla iiidiieea a brief current in tlie M’condary coi^ 
whioh hna one of ita terminala arraiigeil ut the edge of one 
of a aeries of rapidly, iinifonnly, and ayncbroiioualy rotat- 
ing thin diska of equal diaiuoter attached to a common 
ahaft. I1ic edges of the disks are coatiKl with lampblack. 
The indniMsI current of tlie secondary coil urcMluces a 
■park at tho terminal, which bums off a ainalf dot In the 
pmplurral coating. A number of tlio oiittiiig plugs are 
fnsertial ut uniform intervals in the gun. Each is serially 
related to one of the disks, in the order of aucceaaiun from 
breech to inuxisle of the gun ; and when the gun ia flr«Nt 
it records tho insUnt the shot passim It on tho edge of its 
related disk. Fnmi the angular dtatance between these 
rooords. the known diameter and rotating apeed of tlio 
disks, thetifiic oociipfcd by the shot in moving from plug 
to plug ia readily calculated ; and it is oaserted tliut iii- 
tervola of time aa small aaone inillloiith of a aeeoiid can he 
nioaaunid. 'ilie data thus obMnod are of groat value in 
the investigation of the action of explosives.— FoiLble 
plug. 8c«/iinUc.-- nug-aad-oollar fue. »eejr/o^Ni». 
—Plug uid featbm, aflat iron wedge (tlio finy) uaed in 
connection with two aeini-oyllndrical pieces of iron (the 
fe(Uhen\ placed In a hole laired in a rock, with their flat 
surfaces toward each other, between which the wedge ia 
driven with a aledge-hanimer, tho objeot being to split tho 
rook. hee/i(atA«r,2(c().— nugogntgr-blt. Aeeeenfer-M(. 
plug (plug), V. f.j pret. ami pp. ylvfiged, ppr. 
plugginp, [ss MLQ. pbtggen »w. pJwga = 
Dan. y/ftf'A'Arc, plug; from the noun.] 1. Tost^p 
with a plug; miu€(3 tight by stopping a bolo : as, 
to plug a decayed U>oth; to pbuf a wound with 
lint.— 2. To hitwithaball or tmilet: as, toyifvna 
buck with a rifle, [Slang, western U. S.] — 8. To 
cut out a plug from : said of watermelons when 
a tapering plug is cut out to see if the fruit is 
ripe, and then replaced. [iSasti^rii U. S.] 
plug-arbor (plug'iir'hor), 91. A lathe attach- 
ment for mounting drilV-chucks. E, », Knight, 
plllfl[-ba8i]l (plug'b&^sn), It. A standing wash- 
basin with a plug-hole at the bottom for empty- 
ing. £. H. Knight 

J^Vg-bayonet (plug'ba'i>-net), H. A l>ayonet 
of the early type, which 'the soldier fixed into 
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oiiH pasHH^c Willi the hollow in the cyliudm*. 
The plugs are RniiietitiiCM eovend or pnekeil with a ylchl- 
ing iiiaterlnl, and are iiHiially iaperetl, so that pressing them 
into their Meals k<'pps them tight 

plng-fiAlisher (plng'fiiriMhHT), w. In dentistrgy 
a iTne lile, of ti groat variety of nhanes, used for 
fiiiiHhing the surfnooM of pliiga or fillings, 
plugger (plug'tT), w. (hu* who or tliat which 
plu^s; HiK‘oifii*aily, a. deiiliMtH* iiistruinent, of 
various foriiiH, for driving and packing a filling 
maU'rial into a. liolo in a (MirioiiH tooth. See f<c»- 
bif /mwm/T, under E, //. Knight 
plugring-forceps (plug'iiig-for'^HepH), 9/. A den- 
tist^ instnimeiit or plugger used to cotuprosH 
a filling in a curious tooth. E, If, Knight, 
plug-hat (pliig'haib n. Same ns vhimneg-pot 
kaf (which see, under /m/1). (Shiiig.] 

Plncl iet| w. An ohsoli'to dialectal fonn of p/oir, 
plug-bole (plngMidl), u. A liolu fora plug; a 
horn left hy tho n-nioval of a plug. 

A HiirbiiHit had lifi*ii iakfiMh'wii.ltmvInglargoyVnf/'Afdca 
to lie tilled 111 ). Vajwr-hanyer, j». ai. 

plug-joggle (plug' jog'll), M. The name given 
by Snunit on to a slom* such as l.he ceiiter-HtoneH 
of the Eddystono-lighthouse foundation, which 
were joggled into the Hiirroiimling mIoiioh, and 
also HoinirtMl to i.ho oorresponding st.onoH above 
and below* by a oentral jiliig of stone, 
plug-machine (plug'nia-Hheii ''), n, A inHohiue 
combining a oiitt4«r and shaper for iiinking 
womlen plugs f<»r the <lruught -holes of btier- 
uiid rK]iior-eHskH. 

plug-rod (ptng'rod), a. 1. Tti n coiidmisitig 
eugiii(% a rod oonneoted witli the workiiig-lieaiii 
and serving to drive i.lie werkiiig-gcutr of tho 
vaivtm. Also oallod ping, ptng-im, — 2. The 
air-piimi) roll of a Htimtii-eiik.ine. E, II, Knight 
plug-S^t^ (plug'sw’ieh), a. An an'angoinent 
in which electrical eon neet ion between tw*> con- 
ductors is established by tht‘ iiisiTtfori of a me- 
tallic plug. 

plug-tap (plug' tap), n. 1. A cylindrical lap 
for cutting tin? dies of a screw-stock; a mas- 
ter-tap. — 2. Atapslighily tapen*d at the end 
to facilitate its entrance in tapping a hole. 
E, H, Knight 

A plw/-tap lias the full depth of S4!ri.tw-tliread all along 
Itsleug'tli. rrrmpm, Hand-tnnilng, p. 111. 

plug-tree (plug'tre), •«. Snim* as plng^rody 1. 
plug-ugly Uilug'ug'li). M. A city ruffian; one 
of a band of rowdies who indiilgiMi in wanton as- 
saults upon jiersoris and pi operly in streets and 
public places; first iiH<‘d in Ihilliujore. [Slang. ) 
plug-Talve (plug'v.tlv), n, A valve clostul by 
a tapering jdng at right angles to tho flow of 
the luiiiid. 

plnvnl (plum), w. [Formerly also, erroneoiisly, 
plumh (as in Umh for //w, nnmh for num, ot<f.); 
< ME. plunnnty with vowel shortened, earlier 
ploumCf < AH. ptiiinr, ptjnir^ l}, pruim as MLtl. 
plume. L(3. phunnir = OIKl. pjrumfty pfliknwy 
MHO, pjlhmv, phthmi j phrimcy prume^ prune, 
G. pflaume = led. pfoma = Sw. pUmmon ss Dan . 
btomnwy plum, = F. prnm O E. prune) s Vr. 
irruna = Sp. ilial. prnna = It. yruntt, pmgna, 
f., a plum, < Mli. prnna, f., a plum, L.ptt/wMW 
(pi. pmna), neiil., a plum, 7 >r«wMjy, f., a pliim- 
tk^o, < Gr. ir/Miecii', ueiit., Trfjovvoc, f., earlier 
fcfiovuimf, iieiit., u plum, f,, a plum-tree. 

Cf Ir pluma =('orii. plnman s= tinui. plumftae, 
plumbais, iiliim « K. ?)• For the change of L. r 
to I and of w tow, ef. piUpnm, uH. < L. peregH- 
utiK. For the iiitrodiicti*»ii of a Latin and Greek 
fniit-uame into Tent., c.f. peaeh^ ami pear ^ , also 
9 I«M, qHince.-] 1. A fniit of fti>y of the twee 
ilwiu (see dofH. 2 and 3) ; epwiflcally, the 
fruitof a tree of the genus l^runus, distinguishea 


plum 

from the peach and apricot by its smooth siir- 
face, smaller sixe, and iinwrinkletl stone, and 
from tho ehcrrv hy ihe hloorii on its surface 
ami commonly larger si/.c. lliims arc of use chief- 
ly aa a deaaert. fniit (tlie gn*eti gage licliig catceinml the 
beat of all varlotlca\ and an a diictl fruit in tho fonii nf 

R nniea. (Set' /frtoiei.) |.(h‘ii1I>- ii liquor In inaiitifai'f iinNl 
'oni thuiii, and Hoiiudiniea an oil is cxprcaaed from tho 
korncla. 

2. One of H(>vcrtil simill trc'es of tlie genus 
Prnnns, forming the secti/m Prnnnn proiM»r. 
Tho inimoroiiK vnrIctloHof the eoniinoii gardcn-iiliim are 
often clHHNftl as /*. damt'Mtmt ; hill all tlicne, higether with 
the biiUaro-pluni, kiitm n mm /’. iintiWia (hcc biiUaee), aw 
lieMevvd to Ik' derivi-d nit final ijy from /*. craii- 

NifiiiiNV the blnrktlxirn or hUh^ t»f Knwpi; and temiierate 
AmIh, in ita truly wild Htulc u iniii'h tminelird Mlirub, the 
brancluai oficn ending In a Ntoiit tlioni. riiim-wtMMl ia 
iiaeful In cabinct-wtirk and luniery. Tin* phini la clileHy 
cultivated ill Kraiieetln the valley of (be lAiIre), In Ger- 
many, and in JloMiila, Servia, and ('nmlbi. In America Iho 
plum aiiffcra greatly from (be ravageM of the eiireiillo. 
(Aw jdum-cim'iilio.) Tbe .laiHinem) plum, l\ Japitniea, 
tliuiigh not Inaetd’pnMtr, Ih a valued aequlMlIiiin In (Cali- 
fornia and the Hoiiiherii I'nhtMl Staten. Kor native »pu* 
clea, aue bench-jiuin, t'ht'rry-pimn, and irild jilum, below. 
In Aliniiunt, in IiIiiimoK, in male, In iK'elie, 

Ya gruff ei| lilvinwf. 

lliiHiNmdrIe (K, |{. T. S.), p. 21& 
The liarvcHt white jiif ion la a buMc jdum. 

Itatun, Nat.. IIIhL, | UNI. 

It la aa if tlie rone nhoiild pliiek hei-Helf. 

Gr tho ri|M* jdtnn linger Km minty hItMini. 

Kfate, PoHthuiiioiiM Hoiiiicta, xiv. 

3. One of iiuim'rouH tii'os of other genera Ismr- 
iiig ])1iiin-lik(« fruit. Kec^ phnises bidow*. — 4. A 
grape driisl in the siiii ; a raisin. 

Rowhen yoirve nwallow'd the Cution, you awoetcii yoiir 
Mouth with a Pluuih. ConyrnY, Hoiible. Dealer, 111. 4. 

The drleil grapen wliieh the Kreiieh term riilniiin neea, 
or nilaiiiB lumnen, we term alinply niiniiin when lined for 
eating nmaMiked, and iduviM wlnm they form an Ingredlimi 
111 ihe fainoua gngllnh plum pinlilliig. 

,S. tUniYll, Taxen in Kiiglaiid, IV. .S7. 
5. A good thing; tbe Isist or choicest part; a 
sugar-plum: in alhision to the use of piiiins or 
raisins in cakes, jdnm-pndding, «dc. 

The reviewer who ide.ka all the ;ifmmioiit of a lamk la a 
who la regarded with nniaonnlih! terror and rt‘Hciit- 
nieiit by Imtli aiitborti iiml piibllnliern. 

Thf Aeattnny, Nov. ii, IShtl^p. 2H(I. 
Ofttm, IndtMMi, the fiHd-noli? containn (In* very 9 rfm» of 
the page. Thr Writrr, 111. IsW. 

0. The sum of £ 100, OtMl sterling; bimci*, any 
handsome Klim or forhiiiegeti4*ral1y; sottiel imes, 
also, a person ]»oss(*SHing such a snin. [( N>llo(|., 
Kng.] 

The Miner iiiiinf iiiiike np IiIh Plmiib, 

And iliiren not tdmeh Ihe liourdisl Sinn. 

/Vf»r,Tlie tjidle. Mural. 
Several who were jduwe, or very near it, be<tiimu men of 
miidenile fortiinen. Affilienn, Vinloii of JiintkM). 

An honent gentleniiin who nut neal to me, and was woith 
half u jdwidt, Htarinl aL liiin. A'lrrlt', 'I'atler, No. *244. 

My tirotlier lleldelbftrg wan a wunn iniiii, a very warm 
man, and died worth a jdintih iil leant : a jdtnnitf ay, I 
wanant you, lie died woHli a jdvwl* and a half. 

Ctdwnn, (JandeNlhie MaiTbigeJtl. 

Assyrian plum. See eritndnt. Australian plum, u 

date'iiliim or iNsndiiimoii, IHtmpuroit {Coryillin) aunlntlie, 
the blnek pliiiii of lIliiwantL Kor other AiintrallHii pluiiit^ 
aee ipuviuditml fdum and irild jdmn c). Beach-plum, 
l*rut»ui vM-ritiuia, u ntnutgling biinli on (be num from 
Maine to Mexico, wiili a rather pleaniint red nr pnride 
fruit, often pn;nervi^d. Black plum. Si.-e Auntmlhoi 
jduni. - Blood-plum. (») See llu-wnlmlaidm. {h) A re- 
cently liitiiainced Jiipaiiene iiliini with re<l flo.b. [r. S.| 
—Canada plum, see vfitf fdmn (//), im Iow. Cherry- 
plum, a elierry-llke form of the eeninieii plnin, the va- 
riety mgrn/Krfrnic/.. Mm> vulU d iHirrtdHilnn j/mn. CblOk- 
asawplum, l^mnun uinfUidifUm (/*. VlnrnHa\ a H|H!eleB 
prolaibly native In tbe nniillierii liocky MiMinlainH, now 
iintiirallMid widely rant ward ami iioi-fbwaid. It lM?nni a 
globoM) nnl or yellow friiil, tliiii-nkiiiiied and of ploaaaiit 
flavor. Ft ia oflr-n I’ultiviileil, receiving npeeiul attention 
an kwa aubJeci tliiiii the efiiunien plum to the iitiaekn of 
tho i;un:ullo. - Cocoa-plum, C/irymtmhnniK /ror». Hen 
ChrtfMdMtlanuM. Damask plum. ^xnu'HHdmMmnidwM, 
— Damson plum. Ree damnum. Darling plum, t iie red 

IroiiwotNl, Hrinmnn latifUm, a nniull (mmi of the Went Tii- 
dlea and noiithcrii Klorlda It beiirn an agreeable friitt, 
and ita dark-biown wimnI In very bard and nlroiig.- DatO 
plum. Hi.h ; drttr jdum , pbwffffrtut, amt jM’rmtinMm. - Down- 
ward plum,» Hinall irinrof tlie Went ImlieaamI Florida: 
aaine an anVu wnuwl. Also calJeil itttfnm fdvm.- East In- 
dian plum, FlaemirHa. Catnjdiraeta and />'. Pnmfmtehi 
(inelmfliig F. mjridn). The latter in eoiiirnon, wild orciiUi- 
vakfd. ibrmigboid- Imlla, ami found alnoin tbe Malay arehi- 
pelng(»aiidin Mailagnnear, tlienue vailed Modfif/anrarpfutti. 
~ Ftencb plum, a Vi^ry nuperlor ]»luni grown in the 
valley of the l.oire, iinlerlng the. market In the form of 
Iiniiien.- Qopher plum, same an (tyeeetuY livm (whieh 
ai*e, iimier Ihnr^. Gray plum, in Hfurra liomie, Farina^ 
riuM ejnerlitum, a large tree with a fruit having a large 
atone ami a thin, rather dry, ami inalpld pulp. Alaocullcri 
rvuyh ukirnird fdutn and CuinM jdrnn. • OrOCn-gSgO 
plum. He<.‘ def. 1, and yntoi'A. Guiana Plum, a auiull 

ciinborldaceoiiK tro;, prjfftrtrM eriMYo, of tm> Went liidiea 
and noiitbeiii Klorlda, Alwi (Ailed whUrmuid.-- Qulnoa 
plum. See ipraif fdvin. Impsratrloe plum, a va- 
riety of the r.ommon plum.— Jamaica Plnm.'SfMwMia 
fiifeff, one of the bog-piuma.— Japan Plum, Japanese 
plum, (a) An iniprt^per name for the l(N|uat. |Southeni 
b. H.) (h) FrunuH Japtmiea and other true plnnia of Jw 



pliun 

pan. Hoi! dof. 2, wid htnod-^m Jafft pllllIL tho 
jiimtHiliuia.— Madanacar^nm. Hoe JM 
- Malabar plum, Ihe Jamroudo or nMo^pple.— MOla 
plum, iti the region of tno ZamiitMl, Parimmum MMSu, 
which yloldn very oily two-celled Rtones calleil twofto mda 
— Myrobalan plum. H«e cAmy;pfum.-ifatal plum, 
an evergreen Hhnili, CnWww jfranatjiura of the itpowno* 
OMV.— Pigeon plum, (a) hoc {bj In Hferra 

l^ine, ultlicr of two nficcieH of CnryiMtalanuM, (7. Hl^iUeut 
and C. Mew - Port Arthur plunL a anuill handaume Taa* 
innniaii tree, CenarrhewsK niutla, tno foliage ■inoi>th and 
liright-groeii, the driitK! IncNliblo.— Quaenalaild plum. 
Hiw OuHtnia, 1.— Rougu-aklnned plum. Hoe gray plum. 
— BaflTon plum. Hame aa downward phim.- -Mpoilllla 
plum. Hee/frAro«undiMi7Njrid/a.~aoaaldOiaum. Hame 
HR wntnfnin jdHin. (WiiRt Indlon 1 lOlKiatiOn plUBL 
Heo Vftrdm and nrliritrn . — BOUT plUlIL a WOO t plUDL Hee 
(hmUii, I. -Bpaniahplum, one of the liog-UlUfnR (8pt^ 
tUoM pttrpurm), hIhu Mainnwa humUi», lN»tn WoHt Indian 
and .SoiiAi Anierluun.->Bt. JuUou plunL a variety of the 
eoinnion nliitii known aa Jidiana, yielding part of Uie 
Kreticii pi II I iiH.— Tamarind plum, a IngiimlmMiH tree, 
IHalium iwlum, whoae fmit haa a ilelicloua imlp rencin- 
idiiig that of the taiiiarlniL—Taimaaian plum. Hame 
HR Port difAury^fum.- WlldHiOOM plum, an improved 
variety of the t^liickaanw, Raiii to have been ralHod from 
a Htoiii! found in the crop of a wild gooRO.— Wild PlUXn, 
any undonumticated plum. H]>eclHoiuly -.(a) The Prunm 
Mjnwma. Hchi def. *2. {b) In enHtvrii North America, the 
wild yellow or riNl plum, or t'aiiaila plum, P. Awerimtuu It 
liaMH well'ColoriMl fruit with pleiuiHiitpiilp, lint tough ac!erh 
akin. It Ih i‘.ominori along HtreaniH, etc., and Hoinetiiiiufl 
planted, (r) In weatiTn NoKli Atneriiai, I*, mtltconlatat 
whom) riMl fruit, which in large and eilllile, la often gath- 
ered. (il) In .Honth Africa, l*apj/ro CaortuiiH. (e) In New 
Houtb WaluK, a true, Sitlertmilon nwdraliH, with driijNicouiiR 
fruit HomutlmuH very tall. Inivlug a hard, prettily niarkeil 
wood, avallahle for cabinet puriaiHCH. Hee alao /Win .irwut. 
(Hec olao ffioifrrtnrmd-jilwnf hoihptwn, horre-piun^ %nmden- 
idwa, inuHidJoMjdmn, olioe. plum,) 
plmiL'^t (pi ittii), tulv, uml a. All oliHuloio BiK'lliiig 
of 

plnma (plo'inji), w.; \\\, ulumw {-me), [L.: hoo 
I ll nniUh,f ii |iliiine or fealhor of poii- 
iiaoooiiH Htrii(*tiiro ; li coiitoiir-foatlKur. rh (Hh- 
tiiigiiiHliod from a dowii-foutlior ; aqiiill-foatlior 
orptMiiia: ojijionod tu plmunlv., 
plumaceous (]ilO>iiia'HliiiJH), a. [< NL. *jihuua- 
etnutf < h, phtiHtif ]iluiiio: hoo p1ume,“\ Having 
tho ohai'a<d-4U‘ of a ]i1titua; ]toniiaooou8, uh u foa- 
ther; diHtiiigiiiHliod from phmmtacrovs, 
plmnai^e (idd'niaj), it, K. pliwiat/e (sr Bp. 
plutHt^t‘ = l*g. pluMafpm = It. foa- 

thorH, < plttntr^ foathor: hoc Tho foa- 

thory covoriiig of birds; foathorH oollootivoly ; 
ptUoHiH. Hoojhtfhtr and 7;/f77//oAf^. 

Will the falcon, RtKipliig fnim nliove, 

Hmlt with her varying pfatiMipi', niwrc the dove? 

Pepf, Kwuiy on Man, III. M. 
Autumnal plumagu. Hee auiumnal.-Laoed plumage. 
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matus, plumate: see plumate,'} The typical 
genus oz /VtttiMito/bVhr, naving a tubular coanoB- 
cium and p<*rgamentBceous eetooysti as I\ re- 
petut. Boo also cut under Polysoa, 
numatellidlB (pld-ma-teri-de), a. pi, [NL.y < 
riumatfillfi + -tVte?.] ‘A family of phylactolte- 
matoiiH polygoaiiH, typified by the genus Plu^ 
mnielUi, Tliey are freaii- water polyioani of variouR formiL 
branching or niRRslve. hut alwayR fixed. There are leveral 
genera. Hee cute under PiwnuUMa and pdlywaafivim. 



Hee imatv/, H. - Niuttal plumage. Hee nuptial. 

plnmaged (pUI inajd), a, [< plumanv + -f-’d'**.] 
Covered with pbrmage; feathered: iiHiially in 
eoinpoHitioii with a qualifying term: iu4, full- 
ptumiNfcd. 

plnmailetf tt. [MK. phmayle; < Oy.plumml, 
a plume, plumage, < p1nmi\ xilume: wee pliittir.] 
IMiiinage. 

Tiny pliiekeil theyifofmiylf ffnnn the pore RkyiiiicR, 
Anil Rcliewed her aigiicR ffor iiion Rhiildc droilu 
'J'u axe oiiy inetidiR tfor her iiiyR-dudlN. 

Kiehard the HttUiem, ii. trj. 

pllimaSBaryt (]»W>-maH'ii.-ri), n, p’rop. ^plttutas- 
ttortf^ < V. pl.MMttftsiTiff "ihe feather-trade (alao 
feal liera eolleelively), < pltmoHHivrj a dealer in 
ordniHserof featliere: nre plumaHtdvr,^ A plume 
or eolleet.ioii of oriiameiital featliera. 

plumassier (pU>-mu-ser'), u, [Formerly also 
ptumasirr; < phtttmH- 
»ivr, adeuler ill ordreHS- 
er of fea1hei*s, < plume, 
feat lier, ])luiiie : stu' 
plume,'] Cue who x»re- 
imroHordealaiii pliimeH 
or fealhiM’H for oriia- 
meiital piirpoHea. Hee 
plumittl. 

The conurliigH of IiIh tent 
. . . arcall of gold, miornod 
with Mloiiim of great price, 
and wttli tliu ciirloiiH worke- 
iiiHinililii of fduviarifrM. 

UiMuyV* Vugattex, 1 . 2 r> 0 . 

plumate (pir/iruit), u. 

[< li. plumatUN, i»ii. of 
plumurr, feather, i plu- 
anr,feat lier : see plume.] 

Ill eutom., reHoiiibliiiga 
plume: an id of a hair 
or bristle when it boars 
Huiii Her hairs. - numate 
antenna, nn arlRUtv anten- 
na with tin* arlHta covered . . , 

with Hill* liairH, aa In niaiiy ' »*, latyx »< iww* of tcnucle.s y, 
lllon, (III the lii|ih(nili(ire. ut otui dikk ; 

pinmateua 

tei'ft), «. iNL (i.a- 

marok), dim., \ L. plu- iruslropnnetol iMml. 


PlnmattUn rtptns ; ii single 
. „ = . , .. case, iimgnl 

rn(l(N-y..t: 


J iolyptil ill its rell or case, inogtii 

IClI. o, ... - 


a jiiiimmei, s Tr. u/cuNsaHp. %iimm ss Pg. oAuift- 
lui = It. piomho, < Ti. plutnbum, lead {plumhum 
ftlhum or raudidum, * white le^,’ tin, plumbum 
nif/rum, * hlaek lead’), a leaden ball, a leaden 
pipe, a seoiirge with a leaden ball on the end 
of it ; ef. Or. uoAvjiog, itdAtfiogf /«lXr/?dof, lead (see 
molyMciia), tieiiee ult. (< h.plumlmm) E. plum- 
met, plumber, jdamp*\ plunge, plumbago, elic.] 

1. A mass of lead attacheef to a line, used to 
test t he iieriiendicularity of walls, etc. ; a pltiin- 
Tuet.— 2. The position of a plumb or plummet 
when freely siispimded; tho vortical or perpon- 
ilieiilar. - Out of plumb, not vertical. 

plnmb*'^ (plum ), a, [An ellipsis of in plumb, Cf . 
plumb*^, udr.] 1. True according to a plumb- 
line; vertical. 

1 . . . cannot take apliimlidlfi out of it, tor my rouI. 

Sterne, TrlRtram Hhaiidy, lx. I.'i. 

2. Of jiersoTis, upright in character or conduct; 
tlioroiigligoiiig. 

NciLlicr can an opiKwitioii, iiclUior can a mlnlRtiy lieal- 
wiivM wnnig. To he ii fdwmh man Uicrofore with oitJier iR 
nil IiifHlllldc tiiark that the man mast iiioati more und worae 
than he will own ho doea iiieiui. 

Jtiehardmm, ClariRaa llarlowe^ IV. SflS. (/ktrtot.) 

plumV^ (plum), adr. [Formerly also plum : an 
adverbial use of plumli^, tt.; in part an ellipsis 
of iu plumb, (^f. plump*^, adv,] 1. In a vortical 
direction ; iu a lino perpendicular to the plane 
of the horizon ; straight down. 

Tnatantly the itony Rtorm of Ilall 
Which flow direct a>frotit, direct now falla 
i'fiitnft on tliuir heada, and oleauea their aoula and caula. 

Sidveeter, tr. of Du Bartaa'a Weeka, ii.. The t^aptainiMi. 
You might miatake it for a ahlp. 

Only it atanda too plumb upright. 

ttov^l, Applodore. 

2. Exactly; to a nicety; cotnpletxdy : as, he hit 
tlie targed. plumb in the bull’s-eye. [Colloq., 
II. Downright; entirely; altogether. 

[Oolloq., U. 8.] 

0 Hal, Hal, my heart efplum broke! 

The Cenhury, XXXVI. 900. 

plomb^ (plum), I’, f. [Formerly also plum; < 
plumlfi, fi.] 1. To adjust by a plumb-line; 
set ill a vertical position: as, to plumb a wall or 
II iMiihliiig. 

Till) Oeiiiua trlma our Inmpa wlille wc aleen. Itpfictnte 
UR by day and levela ua 1^ night. AleoU, Tanluti^ !>. 201. 

2. To sound with or as with a plummet, as the 
depth of water. 

Whore, red and hot with hla long Journey, llo 
IHwnmed tlie cool batli of th* Atlantic Hoa. 

J, Ikavmont, Pcychi^ Iv. IW. 

1 consulted the moat experienced seamen upon the depth 
of the channel, which they had often pbwmbed. 

Swift, Gulliver'a 1'ravela, L 6. 

3. To ascertain the measure, dimeusious, ca- 
pacity, or tho like, of; test. 

111! did not attempt to piwmb hia Intellect. Bulwer, 

J Hlioiild have plumbed the utmost dcpUia of terrifled 
iNinNloiii. Fnnter, JMckeiia, xllx. 

4. To supiily, as a building, with lead pijies for 
water, sewii^, etc. 

PlumbBAinaicBa (plum-birt-i-na'se-e), n. pi. 
[NL. Bindley, 1835), < PlumlHtgo {~gin^) + 
-mv/r.] Bamo as VlumbeMinem, 

Plnmbaginen (plum-ba-jm'f-s), w, pi. [NL. 
(Ventenat, 17M), < Plumbago (Plumhagin-) + 
-ew. J An onler of dicotyledonous gamopetalous 
plants, the leadwort family, of the cohort PH- 
mulaleu, characterized by a tubular or funnel- 
hIirihmI calyx with five, ten, or fifteen ribs, five 
slamens opposite the five equal corolla-lobes, 
five styles, and a fw?e one-eelled ovary with one 
ovule pendulous from a long central stalk (funi- 
culus) w'hich rises from the bottom of the cell. 
Doth ill its ovary and its farinaceous albiimun It ia unlike 
all other gamopetalous ordera. It Inoliidea 8 genera, of 
wliich Plumbago is the type^ and from 900 to 370 species, 
all hut 20 of which arc contained In the largo genera 
Statiee, Aeanthblimon, and Anneria. They are maritime 
herha, iiativca capecially of the Mediterranean region, with 
a few widely ditfiiaed. They are commonly smooth atmn- 
less plaiita, with dtmsely tufted nr roaulato leaves^ and a 
* ‘ ' e Iw ^ - 



riiinil>-liobs. 

tt, |iliiiiilt-Uibiii coiiimnn iiiic.niadu 
Ilf lirosh, with nip In nltiirh uinl, anil 
htcci iMiiiit lit liuttciiii ; It, pliiiiil>-liijli 
with reel iiiclcH«tl ; r, cnminun rast- 
imn ji|iinih-U)|i ; d, rnnimnii iKiiil 


Imuichlng infloruaisencu liearing dry rigid bracts and flow* 
era uaually having a mav, violet, iMue^ or yellow corolla, 
with a calyx of a dlflerout oc^. 


plmUfifooB 

plvmbBglllollB (plum-baj'iriius), a. [< L. 
bago (rgin-), plumbago, + -oisv.J UeBexnbling 
nlumb^; consisting of or oontaining plum- 
iiago. or partaking of its properties. 
plainMgO (plum-bA'go), fi. [< L. plumbago, 
black-lead, molybdoiia, also a planLleadwort, 

< plumbum, lead: see plumV^i.] 1. Black-lead; 
mphito. Beo grajmitc^,-^2. [roii.] [NL. 
(Toumefort, 1700).] A mnus of plants, the 
leodworts, of the onlor Plumbaginese and tribe 
PlumbagesB, characterized bv a glandular calyx 
with five short erect teeth, a salver-shaped 
corolla with slender tube, free stamens, and 
five sty 1(^8 united into one nearly to the top. 
The 10 apeoiea are natives of warm cllmatea, extending 
to aoutherii Europe and central Asia. They are usually 
perennial berba, with long bnuichea or partly climbing, 
bearing alternate clasping leaves, and spikes of bine flow- 
ers (or of other colors) at the end of the branches. Hev- 
oral qieclea, bearing tho namu leadwort, are In common 
cnltivatloii ; another, r, eeandene, a trailing white-flow- 
ered specieiiL is native to 
the south of jqorida, ex- 
tending thence to Krasll, 
and known, like P. Kuro- 
pwa, fui UHdkwori, fnmi 
Uic use to which its caus- 
tic leaves and roots are 
puL P. roeea is used in 
India to produce blisters. 

plnmb-Dob (plum'- 
bob), n, A conoid- 
sha^d motal bob or 
woigliti attached to 
the end of a xilumb- 
litie. Bee also cut 
under plumb-rule, 
plumbean (pium'- 
bS-au), ft. [< plwmhe- 
#>«<("+ .an.] Of,|Mfi- 
tabling to, or rt'sembliug lead ; leaden ; hence, 
dull; hea^. 

There will be atilviniJbean flexible rule. 

HUie, Knowledge of Divine Tllillgl^^ p. 411. 

plumbeoUB (plum'be-UH), a, [< Tj. plumbem, of 
or belonging to lead, < plumbum, lead ; see 
plumyi.] 1. Leaden; heavy. 

Attend and tlirow your ears to inm! . . . till 1 have cn- 
doctriimted your tdftmApoifif cerubrosltics. 

Sir P, Sidney, Wanstesd 1'lay, ii. fl22. {Daviee.) 

2. Lead-colored ; inetallio gray, numbeous 
lUoon. Hee faleon, 

plumber (plum'^r), w. [Formerly also plum- 
mcr; < MK. plummer, phmvre,< (fF, plonthiei*, 
F. plombivr =s Bp. plmnero s Pg. ehumltciro = 
li. jfknnlH0o, OTt. piombaro, < JAt, plumhariwt, a 
worker in lead, a plumber, proi>. adj. (sc. arti- 
fex), L. plumbarius, pertain ing to Icaii, < yt^itwt- 
bum, leaf!: uoo plumlfi. Of. OF. plomheur sn 
Olt. pirmilHifore, < ML. phimlmlor, a plumber, 

< Ti. plumhare, solder with lead, < plumbum, 
loivd : see plumb*^.] One wlio works in lead ; es- 
jiecially, one who fits leml pipes and other ap- 
paratus for the conveyance of gas and waier, 
covers tho roofs of buildings with sheets of lea<l, 
etc. 

Take Uienne a piummere wire that is oiiyn and streyte 
^ shariic at the one ciide. 

Juliana Bemere, Treatyso of l^sshyiige, fol. 3. 
Early in the morning will I stind 
To all the phtmAem and tlie pewterers, 

And buy tneir tin and lead uji. 

B. Jonmn, Alchemist, II. 1. 

plnmbBr-block (plumVT-blok), n. A metal box 
or ease for supporting the end of a n^volving 
shaft or journal. Tt Is adapt- „ ^ e 

cxI for lieing ladted to the frame 
or foundation of a machine, and 
Is usually furnlshod with brass 
bearings for diminishing the frltt- 
tlon of the shafts and a movable 
cover secured by bolts for tight- 
ening the bearinn as they wear. 

Alao jplummer-Moelr, plummer- 
ho(e,pSlow-blo6k. 

plumbery (plum'^r-i), n. 

[Also plummcry ; < F. pUm- 
herie, f., lead-making, lead-works, < L. plum- 
haria, sc. officina, le^-works, also (LL.) plum- 
barium, ueut., a place to keep leaden vessels in ; 

< plumbariwt, pertaining to lead : see plumber.] 

1 . Works in lead collectively ; manufactures of 
load. 

Whose shrill Mlnt's-bell hangs on his lovery. 

While the rest are damned to the vitimAefy f 

JS!p. Hall,8atlres,V.Ll90. 

2. A place where plumbing is carried on. — 8. 
The business of a plumber. 

plnmbie (plum'bik), a. [< L. plumbum, lead, + 
-fc.] Of or pertaining to lead; derived from 
lead: as, plumbic acid. 

plnmbiferonB (plum-bifVrus), a, [< L. plum^ 
hum, lead, + ferre ss £. hear!.] Producing 
lead. 



I’ltimher-block. 


, liraMM!&; 4. capi r, r, 
bolto : f, uil-hote. 



plninliiiig 

_ j),ii. ITerbal n. of 

”^r.] 1. The art of castinff and working in leud 
(also, by extension, in other metals put to simi- 
lar uses), and applying it to various purpOHos 
connected with buildings, as in roofs, wiiiuowK« 
pipes, etc, — 2. The act or process of aseer- 
tamiuff the depth of anything. — 8. Lead pipes 
and other apparatus used for conveying water 
or other liquids through a building, 
plam-bird (plum'b6rd), n. The bullfinch, Pur* 
rhula tulgaria. Also called plnm-buddcr. [Lo- 
cttl, Eng.] 

plumbilBm (pliim^bixm), n. [< L. plumhnm, 
lead (see 4* -tow.] Lead-poisoniiig. 

plumb-joint (plum'joint), H. A lap-joint in 
sheet-metal tho edges of which are not bent or 
seamed, but merely laid over one another and 
soldered ; a soldered lap-joint. 
plumbleSB (idum'les), a. [< phmh'^ 4- -Zcas.] 
Incapable or being measured or sounded with 
a ]>lummet or lead-line; unfathomable. 

The moment thnt sway Into the ptumbUm depths of the 
» with all the lost opportunities that aix) 
PieieM, Hard Times, xv. 


past, to inliiRle 
drowned there. 


4607 

feather, as MLQ. plume m Q. pfiaum^ ylonm, 
down ; < L. plfttmi, a small soft feather, in pi. 
plumv, soft feat hers, ilown ; hence the *lown of 
the first hcanl, the scales on a coat of mail ; cf. 
W. ;)/w/= Bret, p/ff, plumage; < Vplu, float, 
pin, swim, float, fly; 

i'!. Jeathvr, ult. from another root inentiiiig 
*fly.»] 1. Afea- 



ther. (o) TtMJhiil- 
‘ iina tir 
Ingulsh- 


l Atljr, n iiliiina 
dlrtUu 


plnmb-leYOl (plum ' lev ^o1), n. A plumb or 
plummet considon^d with reference to i(« use 
111 testing the level of a plane. Also called 
pemiulmi4eveU 

plumb-line (plumMin), n. A cord or lino to 
one end of whicli is attached a metal hob or 
weight, used to determino vertical direction, 
depth of water, etc. ; a plummet, 
plumb-line (plutriMin), r. L [< plumhUine, n.] 
To measure, sound, or test by lueatis of a 
pluni>>-line, f*. IT, Lcwen, l^obs. of Life and 
Mind, n. ii. $ 77. 

plnmbocalcite (pIum-bo-karsTt ), v, [< L. plum- 
bum, lead, 4- K. mtoito.] A variety of calci te con- 
taining a small percentage of lea<i carbonate, 
plumbogummite (piuni-bo-gum'it), n, [< L. 
plumbum^ lead, + gunmi, gum, + -fto2.] A hy- 
tlroiis ])hosphate of lead and aliiiuiua occur- 
ring in globular or rouiform crusts of a yellow 
to brown color, looking like gum (whence the 
name). 

plumbostib (plumnM}-stib), n. [< L. plumhiimy 
lead, 4- stibium, antimony.] A variety of buu- 
laugerite from Bibc^ria. 

plum-broth (plum'broth), n. Broth contain- 
ing plums or raisins. 

Hood hits heo holds broodos frorsl posltloiii^ and tho 
pci]K) hoo host vonoludus HKaliist In jdwn-brtith. 

Sir T. Oeerbury, Cluinioteri^ A Purltanc. 

plumb-rule (plum^rSl), n. [< ME. plom-rciclc; 
< plumV^ 4- rtito.] A narrow board with paral- 
lel ed^s having a straight line drawn through 
the middle, and a string carrying 
a inetol weight attached at tho 
upper end of Mie line. It is used 
by masons, bricklayers, carpen- 
ters, etc., for determining a vor- 
tical. 

Set thy pyn by a ptnm-rmde evens iip- 
lyht. (Jhawer, Astnilabe, ii. 38. 

BevA plumb-mle. a aarveyora’ Instru- 
ment for adjustlns the slope of onibaiik- 
ments. K H, Knight. 

plum-budder ^lum'bud-Ar), ». 

Bamc as plum-bird, 
plumbum (plum'bum), n. [L.: 
see plumh^^ Lead. 

plum-cake (plum'kftkO» A 
cake containing raisins, currants, 
and often other fruit, 
plum-color (plum ' kul ^ nr ), u. 

One of various shades of’tnurplo 
and violet used in textile fabnes 
and as a ground color in Oriental 
porcelain, in the latter use some- 
times flat, sometimes mottled, 
and sometimes in streaks, as if 
allowed to run freely down tho 
side of the vaso or vosseL 
plum-colored (plum'kul^qrd), a. Of the color 
of a plum; dark-purple, 
plum-curculio (plum'k6r-ku^li-d), n. A weevil, 
Conolraehelus nenuphar, which damages the 
plum, pei^h, and cherry, it Is ono of the mort 
'ii* ^ Oiovtiffonlche, and is oommonly called the 
liUle from the charaoteristlc orescent-waped maik 
made tho female In the fruit In ovipoeition. See out 
under ComttTaehAuL 

j^um-duff (plum'duf^), n. A stiff kind of flour- 
pudding containing raisins and boiled in a bag ; 
a favorite sea-dish. 

plume (Plfim), n. [< ME. plume, plome, < OF. 
plume, F. plume = Bn. Pg. pluma ss It. piuma, 
a featber, plume, ss BID. jp&ym, D. pluim, plume, 


Masons’ 11umh< 
Pile. iT, centor 

»r hUk|ieiMiiiii ; 

t, plunib. 1 ine: c, 
fitraight edge ; S, 
plutnUbub. 


peniia: 

«:nI fn>ni plumulv. 
Sw uut under 0#v. 
ortifiB, {b) A Ions, 
laive, uniuiiieiital, 
specially iiiudifled, 
or in any way con- 
splciidus feather : 
a%aii ostrfeh-eliONr; 
tho of iMura- 

dlsvd)lnltt. 

2. A tuft of fea- 
thers; a set or 
bunch of plumes 

Plume as wfirn .it tiinrueyk iiiul rero- WOOl aS all Oma- 

iiieiit; an egnd.; 
pliiiiiery. 

flis hiith jiltinir that. iiikUIlhI o’er his hoail. 

hrftdfH, mail, vi. 148. 

3. Plumage. [Hure.J 

Thu bird of Jove. HtjNijt’d fmiii his nory tour, 

Two hlrtls of {uiyuHt huforn him drove. 

JIfiZtom V. L.. Xl. 188. 
4t. A tektui of litiiior; a prize won by contest. 
Itiii well thou comeat 
1k‘furo thy fcIlowH, ambitions to win 
Kroiii iiiu Moiiio fditine. MUtoti, 1*. L., vl. ItU. 

6. In hot., same as plumule, 3. — 6. In euUnu.i 
(u) A hair with many fine braiiidies, rtwun- 
bling a little soft feather; a pliiniuto hair, (h) 
A plume-moth. — 7. A phiiiiostt part or forma- 
tion, as of the gill of a criistaeean or a iiiollusk. 

At tho upper etui tliiH sUfiii tni tint frills illvlihwl into two 
parts, tliat in froitt, the jduwr, it^muiihliiur the freo end of 
one dt tho kHIm- Huxley, Crayllsli, i). 78. 

Apical plume. Hite jMHMtrtnuthia. 
plume (plfim), r, jtnd.. ami pp. plumed, ppr. 
pluming. [< plume, w,] 1. To dress tho plu- 
nitige of, as a liinl ; pmm. 

Swans must lut kttpi In soiiio liieloMHl ikiiuI, when* thoy 
may have room to eonio on shore uiul ftlmne theiiiHulvea. 

Mortimer, Jlushandry. 

2. To strip off the pluiiiiigo of, as a birtl ; {duifk. 

Mndaiii, yon lake your hen, 

PlutM It, and skin It, eieiitiMo it o* the Inwatils. 

Ii. JoustnH, Ih^vll is an Ass, Iv. L 
Ami, after they have jtlum'd ye, reiiirn home, 
fJku a eouplo of itiiketl fowls, wllhoiit a feiitlier. 

Flfteher {and motther), Kltlur llntMior, v. 2. 

3. To adorn with fouthors or iduiiies; feather; 
set as a plume; hence, to decorate or adorn 
(tho pei’soii) ill any way. 

The mother of the SlieiiH was lud. thus jduuual on tho 
head. Huron, .Mural Kublus, vl., KxpL 

Ilia statimt r(!Htdrd the sky, and on his crest 
i^Hthnmnir jdiiitird. Miltoti, P. U, Iv. 98D. 

ITils Kcntlewomaii lusiiifj a very rich inorohaiitinaifs 
daughter, iiimhi ii time wiw Invlhfil to a lirldnl or wvddliifr 
which WHS solemiiirttd in thiil towiio; afoUnst that day 
she made great pnrpHnttloii for the fdamiug of hersedf In 
guiguoUH army. t.We, Oreen’s Tu Qunciiiv, note 3. 

The lists were rcuulv. KiniHuio^ied and pfutnacl 
We enUtr'd In, and walU-d. Tennyaon, ITlncoas, v. 

4. To pride; boiist: uhcmI relloxivoly; as, to 
plume one's self on one’s skill. 

Can anvtliiiig in iintimi in.lirar a niau to pride and wlvme 
hinudf til hts dcduniillii^? South. 

What hualnesH have I, forsooth, io;^mm?m 7 /«e(fhecaiiBO 
Uio liuke of Wellington he:it the Kruiich In Spain? 

Thaeteray, Men and Pictures. 

Plumed adder, a kind of horned vtnur of the genus (7e- 
mafes, aa C. etemalun, hiivhig a plunic^-llke foriuatioii of tho 
Bualea over each cye.~ Plumed bird. Same as plume- 
w«f.— Ilumed pink. Seejrfi*^, i. 
plumo-ftlum (ph'uii'aPiini), n, A kind of alum 
occurring in featlu?ry, plumose forms, 
plume-bird (plfim'bf?rd), «. A member of tho 
subfamily Epimaehinse, and e8|»ecially of tlie 
genus Kpimachns. 

plume-holder (plom'hOMdAr), n. Anything 
made to secure a plume, as to tho heatl or tiress ; 
especially, an c.vtni piece Hcrt*w'ed on a helmet 
and having u shuidcr pijw or tube, used for this 
purpose. 

plumeleSB (plfini'lcs), «. plume 4* -less.'] 
Featherlcss, os an animal ; having no plumage. 

Borne on unknown. tninsi«rent. pfumstoM wlngafahatl. 

Mmden, tr. of Ovid's Metaiiiorph., Iv. 

plumelet (T»lfirn'h*l), n, [< i»lume 4- -to/.] 1. In 
twiii/A., a plumuh orpluinula; a down-feather. 
—2. Anything riwiiibUiig a small pliiiiie, as a 
tuft’of leaves or leaflets, or needles of a conif- 
erous tree. 


plum-gougor 

When nmjpdumdrt* tuft the larch. 

Tennymm, In Meinorhun, xcl. 

8t. In hot., n little plumule, 
plume-maker (pirim'iua*k('r), u. A ft^athcr- 
dn*sscr; ii iiuiker of plumes. Hvo plnmist. 
plume-moth (pirmi'mdth), »i. One of the small 
dtdiciiU* inotliK wliicli ccinpoHC t he family Piero- 
phoridir tor 
Alueiiida.')*, so 
called from 
the division of 
llu» wings in- 
to pluiiie-Iikit 
parts or f«'«- 
ihery l<ibf>s. 

Tludr lar^w iihii- 
allyfoLHl ii|xiiithr 
UmvcB of iihuits 
and trniisfonii in 

iiakiHl iiiipii-. Till' 
gi'U|Mvvliiu|dmii<'- 
niolh Is Pterttfiho^ 
rua jieriaedutac- 
tylua, whose larva 
liHisely welH) with 
ailk the lenvus on 
which It feeds. 

This enturpillar Is 
yellow Ish • grtM.*ii 
with dull-yellow 
iiitwrclea. and Is 
usually found sin- 

S y, thuiigh some- 
nicH BOvunU feiNl 
together. The 
nnpn Is reddlsh- 
tiiDWii with flark- 
cr sisds, Hiid tlie 
niolfi Itself is 
yellowish ■ brown 
with a nietHllle 
IiihUt, iiiiirkiMl 
with Hovenil liiill- 
whito streaks and 
H|s.>ta. iVruft- 
MuirtoA*. 

plume-nutmeg (pliim'inil^meg), w. A large 
ireto of Aiislraliii and Tasmania, Atherosperma 
Moselmln of the Monimioveiv. It is aromat ic in 
all its parts, and tlii.^ fruit-inirpols biutreach a 
peraisteiit plumose style, 
plume-plucked ( pltiiu'plukt), a. stripped of II 

{ iltimeoriilumeK; lieiico,flgunitivety, liuiiibled; 
irought down. ( Kare.J 

lireat iMiko of IjuicasUT. I conn* to tlieo 
KiDin idume tdaek'ti Klrhard. 

Shak., lihrh. IT., Iv. 1. 1118. 

Plumeria (plo-me'ri-il), u, [Nh. (Toiiriiefort, 
1700), named after Oliiirles /Vw/«tor(lfl4fl-170fl), 
author of many works on Aincrican plants. j 
A gcMiiis of trees of tlie gin uonetal oils onier 
xiporyuoeew, type of the tribe Plumeriew, and 
or tlie siibtribo Euplumerbw. it Is rhuracterliaMl 
by the iiuineruuH r>viileM In ninny rows In two nirijcls which 
ripiMi inlo two rigid diverging follicles, a calyx glandular 
williln, ntanieim near the ham* i>f the tiilie. of « salver- 
sha|MMl condla, winged seisls. and iinait|HeidHged niiUiers. 
There are about 4.'t specIcH, nalives of liiipleal America, 
faiiiio of them nainrulfxed in I he I lid World. They are I rees 



I .raiie'Viiii* I'liiiiii^ ninth { /'/rro/Aaruji jtrri- 
.*< r/tiftf ry/Mx\. 

•I, i iiU'ipill.iis III llii'tr ii-lKNil I A. (.hrysjills : 
t, iiiK! or tlir ilois.il |»riKi’.v.i>s of iliryMilis, 
iil.iruiMl : if, iiinlli; I', Hill! Joiiil ul larva, nn- 


larKeil, hiiU* iii*w. 


ami II 

ncntly feut.her'Vclm!il leaves, and huge white, yellow, or 

ra llsh flowers In termliiiil cviiies. ikivjamiine tree,kavi- 
i, voarynydrer, and pagoaadree. 

PlumerieSB (plfi-ine-rriW)), n. pi. [NL. (Eiul- 
licdior, 1H:I0), < Pfumtrio 4- -e/r,} A triVs’ of 
plants of the ordi^r Aponnunete, l.lie dogbane 
fainily, eharaeleri/ed by the distinct carpels of 
the o'vary. peltate seeds, and jinapTicndageil 
base of tlie aiillier-cells, wdiicli arc. filled with 
pollen tlll’oiigiieut. It ineliides 41 genera, niuilily 
tropical trees or Hlirnhs- two, Valleeia and Anmnda. i»c- 
ciirriiig In the rnileil Slates, and iiiiolher, the herbaceous 
geiiiiH VifMt, extemiing into Kiirope, and widely natural* 
ixed In the AtlnnUe, Stiitrs. The fimr HiihtrlhcH are iHii 
fled by I In! genem Itavwtdjia, Cerhera, Plumeria, fuu\ fa- 
bernmnoniuMt. 

plumery (plfl'me-ri), n. [< plume 4- -ery.’\ 
Plumes collect i vely ; a number of plumes t aken 
together; a disjilay of pluines. 

lleliiiH or shields 

Glittering with gold and scailct jtluuiery. StnAhry. 

plumetty, plumettd (pw>^inet.-i, plfi-ine-ta'), o- 

(Heraldic P. plumeth',\i. ^F.plnmetlc, a little h»a- 
ther,dini . of ohme, feather: see pltmc,\ In hn\, 
covi'rcd witli feathers, or fcathcr-likc decora- 
tions: said especially of 
the field wlicii divided into 
fusils each of which is 
filled with a feather. Th*' 
decornlions are then of 
different tinctures, usual- 
ly a metiil and a color al- 
tAU’iuitely. 

plum-llr(plniii'fer),w. 

Podoefirpus. 

plum-gouger fplnm'goiP- 


j6r), 


A kind of cur- 




plom-fongwr 

eulio or weovil, (Uterniomf prunieida. it !■ iHini' 
mon In th<‘ MlfwiMniujii vulley. where it damaffee plunii, 
iieciarlni^ utid nlll^fr friiitji. Ikith Hexes in the adult state 
irnufre the fnili when fiNMlinft, and the Irnra feeda upon 
the contentM nf (he jiit or stone. It U singlo*hroodedf and 
passes the winter in the lieetle state. 

plnmicome (]>ir)'irii-kOm)f n. [< L, nluma^ a 

foatluT, + coma (< fir. K6faf)^ the hair of tlio 
hoiid : 800 I n HpotiL^H, a hexaHtei* ^Iioho 

myH 011(1 ill a luimbor of pluinoHe branclioH. 
Comparts flonvomv, 

plumiCOmoUB (p1<)-mik'o-YtiiiM), a. [< phtwi- 
mmv + -oiw.J Having tho ehara(*t;or of a ]»hi- 
miffotuo. 

plmnicorn (plh'nii-kAm), n. [< h. plunui, a 
fouthor, + eftniu, a horn.] Oiio of the pair of 
tuftH of foatlutrH, or ogroiM, alno calltMi anrs luid 
horwtf on tii(» hoad in Htindry owIh, as spoedos 
of Huho, Scttjtftf (HuHf or Jttio; a foath(^r-li(jrii. 
Also (randy) oalhal wmipbime. cuIh iindi^r 
liithoHifUP and Otus, 

plnmlgeronB (pl()-niij'o-ni8), a, [< l J. plmmgvr, 
foathor-boaring, < pluiuu^ foaihor, + mrvn*^ 
boar.J Pluniafi^d; feathorod; having pi uinoH. 
BaiUry, 

plnmipe^ plnmipede (pld'ini-iKMl, -laid), n, 
and n. [< L. plunUpts hniilKO'-foolod, 

^plumUy feathor, 4* pfin ( )ted-) == ) I, «. 

Having foaihorod foid. 
n. n. A ]iliifnip(Ml iiird. 

(plO'iuiMtb n, I < F. phuuifttt;. a worker 
in foathors, < plvnWy f(Miili(>r: h(m> plinm\\ A 
feaihor-(lreHH(.fr ; a iiiakt^rororiiainoiilal plumeH. 

Fiiieund fuiilhery iirilMui, 
lltiHt of plviniidM (If you chii 
W ith your art so fur nresiinfL*), 

Make for mu n |iriiiuc^s rduiiiu. 

Mtiore, Aiiacreoiitie to a lluninssier. 

plum-Jniliper ( plum' jd^nl-pt^r), n, A haiidMoine 
Orioiital junipor, Jtmipvrm dntnacvfty wliosi* 
floHhy driipo-fiko ironeH aro liiglily oHtocunod 
an a fruit. 

plmn-loaf (pliim'l(*if), a. A Joaf with niiHins or 
oiirrantH in it. 

plnmmert (plum'f^r), n. An obsoloto form of 
idumhtr, 

pxmnmer-block (p1um'(>rdilok), a. Hatm* iiH 
vlumlwrMHik. 

plninilier-bOZ (p1uin'(T>bok8), n. Same as 

{ dumlwrdifock, 

nmmery, Samt* m plumhtry, 
plnmxaet (plum'id), u, [< MVa,' plomely < iW. 
plomvi, phmiiiety phmbMy plummvty a (ii<*eo of 
loud, a ball of load, a pluiniiud, dim. of phuty 
load, a l(*ad, pluniimd : mi'i phmh*^.] 1. A pi(‘(M‘ 
of load or otlior inotal attaidiod to n lino, used 
in Hounding tlio do]>tli of wattu*, doU'ruiiuiiig 
th€« vortical, otc. 

Ill seek him dueiMir tliaii e'er fiiummrt Hoiiiido«1. 

Stuik.t TomiM'st, iii. :i. mi. 
My (Miiiseiencu is tlie jdfoiimet tliat thufs press 
The deeiw, hut Mehioni erlcM (i fathomless. 

(putrlM, Kniblciiis, ill. 11. 

TJley would pinnae, nod t(inddi\ mid tiilnkc to ly hid In 
ilio foul wiHsis, and muddy waters, irliere no jdmnmrt 
can nfHch tho hottoine. Mdtnn, Utdormatloii in Kiifc.. i. 

It is an ohloiiK Miiinre well, which I found by n jdmn- 
tnef tohe a liiiinlml and twenty two font deep. 

Pitetiekef nuserfptloii of the Kust, 11. i. 

2. An iuHtriimeiit iiHod by carjauitorH, masons, 
and othors in adjusting ortudioiiH to a vortiiMil 
lino; a ]diinib-rulo. — 3t. The pommel or knob 
on the hilt of a Hword. 

Iliflkio coud ijH will to hliii wl' the blade o* the swonl, 
But fold 'im wi' tlie jduiMet under the eie. 

HUik o’ the. Cow (('hlld’s Dalhidis VI. 7fi). 

4t. A w'oighl.. 

For when sail thoiiKhls iicrplcx tho mind of iimn. 
There Is a tdmmntd In the heart that weiirhs, 

And pulls us, Itvtiiff, to the dust wo oamo from. 

lifttu. nnd Fl.f Laws of ('aiidy, Iv. 1. 

What huth hniifc idfonaicts on thy nimble soul? 

What sleepy rod nath eharm'd thy iiiouiitiiiK spirit? 

.VAfWrp. Love in a Maxo, iv. 2. 

6 t. A piece of load formerly used by Hohool- 
boys to rule paper for W'ritiiig. 
pliunmet (pbini'et), r. t , ; prijt. and pp. phtm^ 
wi tvd or phnumvttviU ppr. plmmeUng or phm- 
tutdlhiy, [< M.J To weight with plum- 

metH, or aH with plummets. 

A Hell jdummftted worsUMl fringe valaiioo may he pre- 
ferrtMl to drapery. Pafter-han^, p. 01. 

plummet-leTeKplum'td-levM), n. A plummet 
used as a level. Any plummet may be luied ns a level 
provided Its Inuht la approximately perpendicular to the 
mean iNisition of the pliiiiimihie. If this hangs lliesniiie 
way when the whole is rotated ISO , the sitpiNUi' is level. 
Also ealled mtutoiw' lettL 

plun-motb (plum'mdth), n. A (ortricid im^h 
whose' larva infests plums. Hee UraphoUtha. 
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plummy (plum'i), a. [< plurn^ + -jfi.] Pull of 
plums or excel hmees; hence, good; denirable. 
tCoIlocpl 

The poets have made tragedies enough about algiiing 
one’s self over Ui wiukednesHfor tho sake of gettltiR some- 
thing pfammp. OniTfffi Kliotf Daniel llerouda, xvi. 

plumose (plb'mcm), fi, [s= P. p/uwcMj: s Sp. 
I'g. piumosa =i It, piumoMOy < L. plumoHWt, fill] 
of featlK'rs or dow'ii, < plutuny fenther, down : 
sccp/ww/c.] 1. Feathery; pliimoiis; rePMunbliiig 
a fcathi^r, as soitieihiiig light, airy, and spray- 
like.— 2. FiMithored; plumed or plumoged; pro- 
vid(*d with iilnmi^s or feathers.— 3. In uot.y 
feathery or feathered; specifically noting bris- 
tles, I'f c*., which have hue hairs on opposite sides 
lik(* (he vaiK^ of a feather. A plumose papjtvH 
is oiK^ coiiiposed of ft'athery hairs. Btui ng. h 
iimivr pappus, PlumoM anomims. Boo anet/wtw, 
plumouty (piv-Tiios'i-tt)t n. [ss It. piunumid ; 
as plumose + -i/y.] The state of being plumose, 
plumous (]dd'mus), a, Samc^ hh plumose. 
plwwipi (])liiinp), a, [< ME. plompy nide, olowii- 
ish Oiol found in lit. senHe)^ — !)• Plomp = 
MIAjI. \A\.plumpyplompy bulky, unwieldy, dull, 
clownish, = (i. plump =r Hw. liBtt.plumpy bulky, 
iiiaKsivc', clumsy, coarse (the (*., ami proh. 
H«*aiid., from the D.); prob. orig. ‘sw'ollcn,*from 
I he mi. of the dial. (orig. strong) verb pUwy 
swell ; but more or less associated with y/Z/owy/-, 
p/a/a/A'.] 1. Full and well-rouTidiMl ; hemu', of a 
p(^rHon,tiesh^; fat; chubby: n»y\\ plump figuri'; 
a plump habit of brsly; of things, ulled out ami 
disteiid(«d; rounded: as, a seed. 

Danisli plump Jack, and banish all the world. 

Shak„ 1 lien. IV.. ii. 4. r.27. 

Tho ploughman now . . . 

Howri liispftinip B(}ed. 

Faiwhaw, tr. of Ouarinl'a Pastor Kido, Iv. a 
Like a ehllde, she's pleasant, quick, and fjlumn. 
Sitlverter, tr. of Du Barias's Wooks, II., The MagiiJtlooiiee. 

(If iiiudiiini height, pififnp, but not stout, with a rather 
MieiidtT waist and expansive hips, and afoot which sUippeil 
ilriiily and idinhlyat tho same time, she was as cheontil a 
h(Nly as one uould wish to see. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 72. 

2. P'igiiratively, round ; fat; large; full. 

Will no plump fee 

Bribe tliy false flats to make a gind decree? 

Quarles, Knibletiis, Ii. .S. 

3. Dry; hard. MalUwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
plumpD (plump), n, [< Me. plnmpy plompy a 

cluster, clump; < plump'^, a, Cf. elumpK] A 
knot; a cluster; a group: a clump; a iiiimln'r 
of ]K•rso] 1 s, animals, or tilings closely iiiiit(Ml or 
standing together; a cov(.*y. 

Wliati tliel wtl flglite, the! wtlle Bchokkiai hem tngidni 
ill a fdomp. MandeviUc, TnivelH, p. 21i‘4 

Ity means whenif such os were chief oinuersiii liis cam})e 
reiiolted by jdumjtrs vnto Heleiieus. 

GiMimj, tr. of Jnstiiie, ful. 83. 

JJere 's a whole pfnmp of nigiKjs. 

Fieteher, Dnulilu Marriiigit, iii. *2. 

So stiread upon a lake, with upward eye, 

A jdump of fowl behold their foe on high. 

Dryden, Theodore and Hoiioriii, 1. 31(1. 

plump^ (plump), r. [< pbwipl, «.] l„iutnnis. 
To grow plump; enlarge to fullness; sw'ell. 
dohusou ; imp, iHet, 

H, traus. To luake plump, full, or disbmdcd ; 
ext (Mid to fullness; diiato; fattini. 

Tin; golden (lines whilst tliey were In a liquor that 
plumped Uiuiii ujs seemed to bo solid wln^i of gold. 

Boyle, Hubtllty of Effliivitinis, ii. 

I can with another experiment ydfifiw him and heighUrn 
him at my pleasure. Shirley, Maid’s Aeveiige, iii. 2. 

The artioii of the aaltpetru on the hides or skins, it is 
ehiliiicd, is iu phtm^jt or ** raliic” them, as it Is called. 

(7. T, Davis, Leatlier, p. 24U. 

plump'^ (plump), r. [< ME. plumpeu = 1). 
plompen = (9, plumpeu^ phimpsen, fall like a 
stone in the water, ss Bw. pUmjm ss Dan. 
plumpr, plump, plunge; connected with plnmp*^, 
adv, : woi*ds felt to Ik) imitative, and so subject 
to variation (G. plumpseny otc.), but prob. ult. 
due to L. plumhuruy load, whenoo also ult. E. 

i tluuffc, idump: motdumh*^, plunffc,'] I. luirans, 
. To plunge or fall like a neavy mass or lump 
of dead matter; fall suddenly. 

It will give you a notion how Dulciiaa tdumpt Into a 
chair. SUsde, Spectator, No. 402. 

He plump'd head and beela Into fifteen feet water ! 

Barham, liigoldsby Logenda, II. HSR. 

2. To vole for a single candidate, when one has 
the right to vole for two or more, in British par- 
liamciitary and other oiecUona, when there aro more per- 
sons than one to lie elected, a voter, while having the right 
to vote for as niany candidates as there are vaimncles. 
may cast a single vote for one only. He is then said to 
plmitp for that candidate. In British school-board elec- 
tfoiiB the voting is cumulative ; a voter may pIvfHA hy giv- 
big aa many voIch as there are vacancies to any one can- 


vlmpr 

dIdate, or he may diatrllmte that nainber among tlio can- 
didates in any way he ohooaeii 
They refused to exeroiae their right of dootlng local 
memDer% and plumped for Karl Drey himself in 1848. 

WettmMer Bev., CXXY. dS. 

n. trans. To cause to fall suddenly and heav- 
ily: as, to plump A stone into water.— Tp plnxiip(a 
thing) out, «> come ont plump or rudely erltli (somethlng\ 
*‘Butlf it ain't a liberty topficffiji It out," aaid Mr. Boffin, 
** what do you do for yonr living Y " 

Diekens, Our Mutnal Friend, vUL 

pltunp*^ (plump), adv. [An elliptical use of 
plump^y V, Cf. plundAiy adv.'] At ouce, as with 
a sudden heavy fall; suddenly; heavily; with- 
out waruiiig or jireparatiou ; very unexpect- 
edly; downright; right. 

The art of swimming ho that will attain to *t, 

Must fall plump and duck himself at first. 

i&au. and FI., Wit at Several Weapons, i. 1. 
Just as we were a-going up Hnow-htll, jdumu wo comet 
agaiiiNt ucart, with such u Jug it almost pulled the cfmeh- 
vriiuel oif. Mise Burtuty, Evelina, Iv. 

How rtdreshiiig to And such a place and such a person 
jdump in the middle of Now York. 

T. HTTitAiY^, Cecil Dreemo, vL 

plunip*^ (plump), ff. l<pluim/-^yV, Cf. plumF'iy 
a.] Eluut; downright: mirescrviMl ; unquali- 
fied : as, a plump He. h'iif//tl, 

plump*^ (pi limn), «. [< plump*^y r.] A sudden 
heavy downfall of rain. [Sc*otch.] 

Tile thunder-p/ump tliut drookit me to the skin. OalL 
Tlio whole day was showifry, with nccaaJoiial dronching 
jdumpe. B. L. Stevenson, Inland Voyag(},p. 89. 

plumper (p1um'p(;r), II. 1. One of a pair of 
balls or rounded masses of some light material 
kiqit in tho month to give the cheeks a rounded 
apiiearaiice. 

And that tho clKMiks may Imth agree. 

Their pfum^ff^tv IIIl the cavity. 

The imtulon ijodies Dremwj Boom. {Nares.) 
Now dext'roiisly her jumpers draw^ 

That serve to flll her liollow Jaws. 

Swift, A Bcsmtiful Young Nymph. 

2. One who voles for a single candidate in an 
eleidioii, wlien he has a right to vote for more 
than one; also, the vote (soinetiirum the total 
number of votes co11e(*,tive1y) wlindi one thus 
gives to a single candldaUi. Hvo plumjf'it v. i., 2. 
[Great Britain.] 

Mr. Brooke's snccess must di^iieiid idthor on plumpers, 
which would leave Bagsl«r in the roar, or on the new 
minting of Tory voU;s Into ndorniitig votes. 

(leorye Kliot, Middleniarch, 11. 

3. All uiKpialified lie; a downright falsehood; 
a ** corker. [Colloq.] 

plump-faced (plnniir filsl ), a. Having a plump 
or full, round fac(^ 

plum-pig (plum'])ig'), u, A dish consisting of 
figiirt^H of pigs molded in pi(i-(?riiHt or (tak(^, with 
raisins or currants foreyt^s. 

plumply (plump Mi), adv. Fully; roundly; 
without n^serve: os, 1o assffrt a t\\m^ plumply. 
[Colhxi.] 

plumpneBB (plump'nes), ii. The state or (piul- 
ity of being plump; fullness of skin; disten- 
tion to roiiTidness: as, th(^ plumpness of a boy; 

i dumpness of tlio cbeek. 
um-porrldge(plum'por'ij),n. Porridge made 
"with plums, misins, or currants. 

All those new statutes Ipromnlmted by the Senate of 
Venice on Aug. 2ntli, KISllJ principally reguard the Englfsli, 
whom they thincko ao Inainored withpfi»Np(fm!(l^e, cakes, 
nnd pies, as they will with currents swallow any thing. 
sir Thfnnas Jtoe, quoted in N. and q., 7th sor., IV. 504. 
Nearly two oeiitiirioa had elapsed since tbo flery perse- 
cution of poor miiic.o-plos throughout the land; when 
tdum porridge was dunuunced as uiei'c popery, and roast- 
beef as aiiti-Dhrlatlan. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, Christmae Day, p. 260. 

plum-pudding (plum'pfld'ing), N. A pudding 
composed of dour and finely cho}>ped beef suet, 
with raisins, currants, various spices, and wine, 
brandy, or rum. it is tied in a pudding-cloth an(i 
boiled fair some hours. It riiould be served with a biasing 
sauce of brandy or mm. In the Pnlttal States a plainer 

E uddiiig, ninemhiiiig the above but without the brandy, 
I soiniiumes called by this name. 

plum-puddinger (plum'pfid'ing-^ir), ft. A small 
whalnig-vessel which makes only short voy- 
ages : so called liocauso tbe crew has fresh pro- 
visions nnd an abundant supply of plum-pud- 
diiig or plum-duff. [XJ. B.] 

Frovlficetown has ever been foremost with her numer- 
ous fleid. otplum-puddingers. or, in whaling plirase, *' plum- 
pitdnrs, " which are small vessels employed on shon voy- 
ages in tho Atlantic Doean. 

C. M. Seaimmmi, Marine Mammals, p. 241. 

plumpy (plum 'pi), a. [< plumps + -yl.] 
Plump; fat. 

(Tome, thou inonaroh of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus with pink (gme ! 

A. and C., 117.121. 




Vtumulnria n:itutul !ii/c. 


Peenlluni. 

PlnnurtMldFeeillian. Bmew Peculiar Pertjtle 

(which flee, under iMWilter). 

Dinia-^M (plum'trC), ». [< ME. plumtre, < 
AS. pli^tre&w (as Sw. plimmmttad s Ihiii. 
hhmiHfitrw), < plumcj plum, + iredw, tree. ] A 
tree that prculucoB plums. See plum*, 
plniIlnU(plil'mQ.lil),n.;j)l.p/a«ai!ii!(-le). [NIj., 
< L. plumula, a little feather; see plumnk/\ 
Same as plumule. 

plmnulaceoiui (pld-mp-l&'shiiis), a. [< nt^. 
*plumulaceuej< ij,pUmulUt a plumule: see plu- 
muk. ] l>owny ; of or pertaining to a plumule ; 
ill ormlh.n not pennat<eouB. See phmniv. 
plumillar (pld'niu-lllr), a. [< plumuln + -/f/**'*..] 
In ornith., of or p(*rlmnitjg to a plumula or plu* 
mule; plumulaceous. 

Plnmilluria (p1l> -mu-la 'ri-jl), n. LNTj. (liii- 
mare-k), < h.nlumula^ 
u little featiier : set* 
plumule.'] Tlietyjii- 
cal genus of Plumu- 
lariitlm. P,Jllimla\» 
an example. 

plnmnlartan (pio- 
iiiu-la'ri-an), a. and 
n. ’ f < Pfumularia + 

-«w.J I. «. Pertain- 
ing to the goniiH Pin- 
mularia or the fam- 
ily iHumulnriUla’f or 
having their eharac- 
ters : correlated with 
nrrtularian and ram- 
jMinularian. 

n.n. A member of 
tht< Plumuluriulie, 

PlumulariidflB ( pidg- 
in u-hi-in'i-<ie), n. pi. 

[Nii.; < PluMularUi 
■f -tdflP.] A family 
of hydroid jKilyps or calyiitoblastie Uydromv- 
duHiPf typified by the genus having 

sesHiio polypites in liydrothoeie on only one side 
of the braiudied lK)lyi»-Htock. They are ndloninl, and 
include iTBMlmcodldM, ffuiieraiiru muids, and tiiauhurioiypis 
the flmt-iiniiiod with one verticcl of hlifomi teutacieH. 
plnnmlate (plfi'mu-lat ), a, [< plumula 4* •aiv^.] 
Ill hot., minutely iilumose. 
pltunule ^Id'mul), ft. [< li. nlumnla, a little 
leather, dim. of plnmi, a featrier: see plunw,] 
1. In oruilh., a down-feather; a feather of 
])liimulaeoous stnicture throughout.— -2. Iti eu^ 
1tm.\ (a) A little plume-like organ or oni ament. 
{b) One of the peculiar obeordate scales fouml 
on the wings of certain lepidopteruus insects, 

us Pieridw . — 
3. The bud of 
the usceml- 
iiig axis of a 
plant while 
still ill the 
embryo, situ- 
ated at the 
apex of the 
caiilicle (or 
radicle), 
above the 
base of the 
cotyledon or 
cotyledons, 
and inclosed 
by them 
when then' 
are two or 
more. Innuch 
seeds os the 
bean and lieech- 
imt it consists of 
a rudimentary 
]udr of loayos 
of a feather- 
like atniear- 
anco, while in 
the pea and 
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plungpr 


plnmj (plfi'mi), a. [< plume + -yl,] 1. Ke- plunge (plunj), r,; pri't. and np. plunged, ppr, 
semhiing a feather; feathery. j^lini^/liitf. | < MK. jdungeUf ptoungcu, plongen^ 



T.^thc seed of rfria Fmia, c 
' lallnff pun 


tsichril; 3, Kunniiiall 


ono cotyleilon de* 
01 (y*frH.f 


. „ „ ^Jantlet - 

tvyr/mr/ 3,|fi;rtuluatiiiirplAntlctof 
Hiruiata; 4, Rorminitltt^ ulantlet uf A’ArwM 
Khnwintf tho plumula break- 
■W tliniuifli the tulMiIar have of the |«etk)lcs of 
the cntylcdoiii. C0f, ciftyledon: /*, iiluuiule; 
A, root. 


soi^ ft is a rudimentary stem which will deTe]^i loaves 
only whun irunniiiatfon is considerably advanced. In these 
<>^iplcs Uie idumule Is manifest, hut often it is scarcely 
visible to the naked eye until the seetl liegins to Kcmiluate. 
nee also cuts under empen and fnoiuwotyledaiMWS. 

plnmnlifonn (pl5'ma-li-f6rm), a. [< Ij. pfu- 
♦WM/a, a plumule, + forma, form.] Having the 
mijiearance of a small feather. Thomm, Mcxl. 
Diet. 

plnmnlOfle (pl5'ma-los), a. r< plumule + •oee.] 
In enUm., brancliiug laterally, as the hairs of 
an ii^et, and thus resembling downy feathers 
or plumules. 

Plim-W66Vil (plnm'we^vl), n. A weevil which 
infests the plum; the plum-curculio. See cuts 
under Conotreuihelwt and plum-gouger. 


, , As thieke as when a drift wind shakes 

IHiick cloudH ill pieces, and plucks imw in gn^at and 
plimw tlnkes 

rmiii their siift Ihisoiiics, till theffruniiit Iw wholly chith’d 
ill wliiU*. Chapman, lllail, xll. 

2. PhiiiH>d; ndorned with pluinos. 

A)i|H)Hri‘d his ftltnu^ crests ItesDiuarcd with lilotul. 

Addimm. 

And Mumiy’spftifitp helmet rimes 
UingK nil the ground, to rise im mon*. 

Sant, Tadyou ('nsllc. 

3. Plinnagod; fcathonul. 

Angels on full sail of wings flew nigh, 
w’hn till I heir fdmutf vans recelvi*tl iitm soft. 

MUUm, r. U., Iv. r.8.^ 

o. A well 

Shiiiuded with willow tlowm and juImwiv f«m. 

H'ordmmiilA, Fdteursion, i. 

plunder ( plunMci ), n. [< Ml), plundtr, plotidrr, 
hoiiHclioIil offecis. fiiriiitims < Cl. jplundrr, 
houHcliold ofTcfis, furniture, baggagt*, lumber, 
tnimpiTy, rugs, lute MHtl. pluudvr, blunder, 
houMohoId I'ffoets, clothing, washing (also IhmI- 
clothingf); cf. hWAt.fdundcr, plundvOn comp.), 
clothing, plundiv, idonder, spoil, booty, lAl. 
pluniic, plunn, in pi. phmnen. jd unden, hoiiso- 
fiold tninipcry, nigs, = 1). phinje, sailor’s lug- 
gage, etc. ; nllcrior origin obscure, in defs. 2 
aud 3 from llic verb : sei* plunder, r.] 1. Iloiise- 
hold or is'fsoiial etVects; bnggage; luggage. 
[liCKUtl, U. S.] 

All Aiiioiiean, by his iNiasllng uf the snperlorlty of tlio 
AnicrfcHiis geiienilly, but more csiMiclalfy bi tlieir laii- 
giiiigc, once provoketl me to udl him that “on that licad 
ilic least salotlie lietter, as fin* Americans presentiHl the 
extraordinary luioiiitily of a jieople wtthoiil a language. 
'Iliiit they had iiiistiikeii llie (•higlish Ituiguuge for baggage 
(wliich is called jdnudtr in Aiiieiics)^ and liad sUden iL‘' 
CtdiTulge, l.etloi'H, (‘onverMitloiisand llecid bad ions, p. 214. 

“Help yourself, stmiiger," lublcd the laiidlunl, “while 
I tote pmr jdundfr into the other riNiiii.'* 

Uofman, Winter In the W(!st, letter xxxlll. itartkU.) 

2. The net of pliiinb'ring; robluiry. 

Vlunder,W%i\\ iianicaiid thing, was unknown in Kiigland 

till the bcgiiiiiiiig of the war ; and the war began not till 
September, iiiino i(M2. 

iJejflk, Exoiueii llistorlciiin (la'Vii), I. 248, iiuotod in K. 

(Hairs Mini. Kng., p. llil. 

For niy mit I abhor all violuiiue, plunder, rapine, and 
disorders In HoiihUerH. 

Pri/nne, I'reaehery iind Disloyalty, Iv. 2ll. 

Tho lllscnfiiN wcTc altnost iiiiito iliKht*artneil hy reason 
of tlio fretpieiit innHles and fdundrrM of tlie Saiwcviis. 

Morth, tr. of llntareh (eil. IdTbX ii. Hb. 

3. That which is 1 akoii from ti n enemy by forvui ; 
])illagc; ])rt'y; spoil; booty. 

The proNi wet i if idinvter rd^oiieiled all d Ispii t os, I lutch 
H4id Kiigliali, adiiilralH and generals, were eiiually eager 
for action. Macanlait, War of the Siiceusslon in Spain. 

4. Hence?, that which is lukon by tlioft, rol>- 
Imry, or fraud: as, Iheciishicrcwjapcfl with his 
plunder, 3. lUedii, HpnU, etc. Sui.; 

plunder (pluuMcr), r, /. f< MD. and 1), p/ww- 
deren, plondrrn* =r M \A%. pluuderen s= Sw. 
dra = J)aii. phptdre, plunder, < (1. plundern, 
steal lionHcludd ctTccts, pillage, ]>luiider, proi>. 
r<?movo houHfdiold ciTccts, < plunder, housohold 
ciTects, trumpery, baggage: si'o plumler, n. 
The word appears to have been carricfl from 
(Termanv to tho other coniiiries during tho 
Thiiliy V«*ars’ War, in which many foreign hht- 
coiiarios were ciigugiMl, and ifincli plundering 
was done. For I ho i le vclopment of senso fn>nj 
'household effoels,’ ‘clofhiiig,’etc., to 'pillage,’ 
‘ rob,* cf. rob, reave, as similarly ilevelopod from 
robe (AS. redf), clothing.] 1. To t4iko goods 
or valuables’ forcibly from; pillage; spoil; 
strip; rob. 

He IBAlelglil hatfi fln?d ami jduwkred Hanbi Thema, a 
Oiloiiy tho SrmidonlH had pfaiiitcd with so much blood. 

HuwtU, ]«cttera. 1. 1. 4. 

It is iiotdismoiiKtniicdlliat kings and aristocracica will 
jduwter the people, iinlesM it lie true that all men will 
jdumier their iielgliboiii s If they <»n. , 

Ma4wdaff, West. Kevlewor’s Duf. of Mill. 

2. To tako by pilltigc or open for<?o: as, the 
enemy plundered nil tli© goods they found. 

A treasure rbrlier far 

Than what is jdawlt-re^l In the rage of war. Drtfdm. 
•ByXL L To despoil, sack, rllle, ravage. Bee pOlap, n. 

plunderage (plun'dcr-Mj), n, [< plunder + 
-age.] In warithne. Inr, tho embo!s/.iOUJont of 
goods on IsiHrd u ship. 

plunderer {pliiri'd(T-(*r), w. One who idiinders. 

It was a fimioiiK saying of William Kufua, . . , “Who- 
soever spares perjiiriil men, edibers, plundererii, and trai- 
tors. deprivLM all g«sNl men uf their iwace and ijuiotriess.'' 

Addi&on, Freeholder, .No. .SI. 

plnnderons (plun'dfcr-us), a. (< plumUr 4 
Pluudt?ring; pillaging. 


Htfrn, fntfttnjpm, 

plouger, plonehhr, F. plonger = Picarn 
vlonkrr. < ’id*, ^phnnbieitre, fr<*n., piling© ; cf. 
l*r. ploHihar, tiluiigi[', = It. piowbare, fall hoa- 
vily like lenil, pliingc, tJirow, hurl (sc© also 
plnmp'^, #•.); < L. phnnbnm, load: so© plumh^K 
The li. plumbart iiieiiiis only * solder with lead,’ 
* milk© of lead.' For t ho I.4I j. fr«M|. ^jduinbieare. 
ef. pluek^. nrob. < LL. ^pilieare, "pilutuirc.] I, 
trauu, 1. To cast or thrust Hiidd(*iily into wa- 
ter or some oilier iliiid, or into some pent?tra- 
hh* snhslniiee; immerse; Minist: as, to plunge 
<mi»*s htiiid iiitii tin* water; to /i/a /e/e a dagger 
into oiioV hrt'nst. 

What If till' bri'idb that kiudb'il thosi' grim flma, 
Awakisi, sbmild blow tbem Into scvoiifold rage, 

Anil idiinftf iih ill the Ibiim'HY MiWm, V. L, 11. 172. 

2. Fignriiiively, lo east or tbinw into mmio 
ihing, state, eoiulitioii, or action: ns, plunfpfd 
in grief; to plunge a nation into war. 

Agrnimyn, that- was plonth'tl in to tbo prinwu', smote on 
iNJtno sides hyin a-lNiule, iind lM*giiii yeve so grrU' stitikes 
that sore thel hyin doiiti^d. lUtiiin (K. K. T. S.), li. IM. 

Without a iinideiii detoniiliialinn in muttci'slH'fore us, 
we sliall be jdunth’d into p«M'petiia1 errors. Wa/ts. 

Yet be lisUm'd, jduHffeil In thoniEbl. 

if. Arnidd, Subrab lunl Uiistum. 

3t. To entangle or emliairtihs: iisoil chietty in 
the past jiartiei]>U'. 

F<ir tlioii well know'st I have Ihmmi mi fdamp'd, so torn 
With her it'-solv’il rejeellon mid iiegleet. 

Hrav. atul Pi., Knight of Miiltii,i. 1. 
riuitifnl and gnivelUil wllh (lirce llni*H of .SeiiiTS. 

Sir T. Itrtunw, Uellglo Metlici, 1 21. 

n. iutraun. 1. To divo, leap, or rush (into 
water or smiio tliiid). 

Hill iiiii go find Miiiio desp'rate ns'k from wlioiitio 
Down 1 n\i\y jdnnne iiiio the diN'pi.'si Main. 

J. Urnumuni, Psyrlie, li. 1IM. 
Tliniugb Ihe forest, like a wild bciist, iXHirad and y/ff<ii0Kvi 
the Saco's falls. WhiVu r, Mary tlarvln. 

2. To fall or rush hoadloiig info soiiio thing, ac- 
tion, state, or condition: as, to plunge Uiidadbi 
<»r into a controversy. 

Did mu for boiioiir jdunife Into a war 
Df thickest (ts's, and i'iihIi on certain death. 

Addimm, DaDi, 1. 1. 

3. To thi‘ow Ihe body forward ami tho hind li?gH 
up, as ail iitinily horse. 

lint iir angry Steed . . . 

trails for the ('.niibat., jdangrtt, lea]Ns and pruiiiiccs, 
SfHiviftrr, Ir. of Dn UiirtaH's Wui^kiv 11., The lliindy-l'rHftii. 

4. ^’o tlesceiid procipitouKly or vertically, as a 
elilf. 

While she sat on an ivied stone, on the udgo uf Uiti 
hI tluTi! Iind iiiaile 11 s 
/i. ./femes, Jr., Pass. 


}dunifiwj wall, 1 hDnnI there iiiid niaile 11 siwecli. 

" • ' “ s. I'llgrini, fK 2»n. 

5. To hot rt'cklesKly ; gamble for largo stakes; 
Hpociilate. [Kportiiig slang.] 

Vluntfinn was lliu onier of (hi! day, and IniUMiiieiitit was 
the game at which most of (IiIh i4tfii/a//f/ wim done. 

FnHnvjhHn iSrfi., N. S., XXX IX. .H1». 

plnnge (plniij)T l.^ pl»ngr^**'l 1. A sudden 
dive, leap, or dip into Honiething: ns. a plunge 
ill the sea. — 2. An iinim^rsitm in difiiculty, cm- 
barraHsineiit, or distress; the ciiiidition of Is?- 
iijg Hiirrouiidofl «>r overwlielnied ; a strait; dif- 
ficulty. fOhsnJetf? or ohsolesceiit. 1 

Do you observe the that this {NNir gallant Is put 

to, signlor, to piiruliuse the faHlibiii? 

H. Jtmmn, Kveiy .\laii out of hts Humour, iv. 6 . 

Then be tboii in thirse fdnn'ft'if 
A patron to tby mot her tn her psIiiH. 

(Jreniranft l.)Hikiiig (iliisH for hind, and Eng. 

3. A sudden and viohuit pitching forward of 
the liody, niid ]n(ching up of the hind logs, as 
hy tin niiriily IioI’h©.- At a plunge, at a pinch ; In a 
strait. 

He iiNdlhisI had a pressing and ImmudiaU- objeetion tfi 
ruiiinvu. Ami as be bfifl no ipeal HtiH'k fit argument, 
and but Hiiiall foiiaaist, any thing at a idnuyn would bo 
roccivud wlilch came to IiIh relief. 

WarlmrlMi, Divine rjugatloii, vl. 1 0. 

Flow-and-plunge stmeture, in ue*d. See flow 1 . 
pllinge-batll(l>lunj'hii.1.h ), v. A bath Hufncioiitly 
largo to admit of tho c.oiuph?l© imtii(?rHion of the 
bather. 

plunge-battery ( pi un j * but^lfr-i ), n. S<.?© battery, 
plungeon (plniiMon), n. [< F. ;//oaf//;o}/, a pliin- 
geoti. Iho fliver, also diving, < phmger, divo, 
plunge: see phnige.] A diving bird, .iinn- 
worth. 

plunge-pole (plunj'poi), n. The hollow pump- 
rod of a piirnping-cugtiie. 
plunger (plni/jer)i n. 1. ( >110 who or that which 
plunges. — 2. A ciivulryiiiun; in the plural, cav- 
alry. f Milit. slung.] 



pluagtr 

li*ii mi iniult to the whole (Juunlis niy deur feUow, after 
refualtig two of uh, to marry an nlUirnvy, mid afttT all to 
bull with ay/fiinz/er. Kinffdey, Two yuan Ago, xvl. 

3. A rockloHH IioMi.t; a diiH}iiii|^ or voiiture- 
Bomo ii^aiiiblcr or Hpr'ciilator. [ Hporiing slaii^.] 
— 4. A ]»ii.rt of a macdiiiio or jiioco of Tneeha- 
iiiHin ( iiiit I »1 II ii^OH. (a) Thu piaton of a t'uriilah pnmp. 
It Ih II rylliidrlrril imiaM of Iron wlilch playa through a 
atiifllm^-lHtx lip >111(1 down In thi' pliinuer-uaMe, and lorcea 
thr water into the lift or tiiliu. in which it riHUH to the 
aiirfnuc, iidit^lcvul, or other dualred point, (b) Any solid 
piston. Hue j^unyer jtMun, (c) Thu dasher of a churn, 
(d) Th(! tiriini pin or striker used in some hruuoh 'loading 
llreiiriiiH. (a) A metallic cylinder, ludlow or solid, mnne- 
tiiiiuH Hiirniiinding and soniutlines within tliu (udl of wire 
of II Miiiall indiieloriiim, t»y the niovcniunt of which the 
initnndiy of Miif indiii^tHl current may Ihi regulated, (f) 
Any coinprirHHioii-iiiHehliie In which the foreit is applied by 
nieiiiiH of a pliiiigiT. Heu cuts under hydrttiilicyprnnmimi- 
fuHf, and pump, (r/) A cylindrical grudiiateil rod used In 
hlusliiig to ascertain whether the curtrldgo liaa reaehiNi 
the ImAIoiii of ilie drilled hole, when charging the hole for 
a hlast. 

5. ill poUrri/t a v«hhoI in which clay is lioatcii 
by a wliccl to tho miuirod consistcucy. K IJ. 
hnif/ht, 

plnnger-bucket (]>liiii'.K^r-biik^ot), n. 1. In a 
pump) a bucket, baviiif' no valve.— 2. Baino as 
nlunf/vr-pUthUf U. 

PiUnger-caBe (idun 'jor-kas), it. The cylinder in 
whiclL a id linger works. 

plnnger-mt (plui/jcr-lin.), n. l. in a pump, a 
bucket having no valvi^ Hoc cut \uu\iiT jtUMj*. 
— 2. Same nn jUuttf/ar-piHion, 11. 

plunger-piston (|duii'jer-tdHHpii), M. l. in II 
pump) a sol id cyliiidHciil pistonjcdthor operuied 
by a special piston-rod with a <*i'OHKhead, or ]iro- 
tniding from the puibi»-biiiTtd suflicieiilly for 
tJie direct iii tachniciit of a jdtman to it oiiYstdi* 
of the jiuinp-cyliiider.— 2. The solid ]dstoii of 
a press u re-gage ) Ht-eam-iiidieaior, or some siiiii- 
lar iiistruiiieiit. Also called plumjvMift and 

i \lHtuiv.r-bnC'kvl. 

nnger-piinip (|dun'jer-]iuinp)) it. A puiiii» 
'in wTiich the litiuid confined in the punip-biir- 
rel by a foot- valve or idieck-valve is foived by 
displacement) during the inward stroke of a 
plungei*) through another eheek-valve into the 
diHehiirge-]dj>e or -piiHsiige, or the lur-ehamber) 
of the piimii. 

plunging ( pi tin ' ji ng), p. a. Di roctod from above 
downward; poured down from a highor plane: 
aS) to subject tln^ eiimtiy to a plunging lire. Hi'C 
/fre, w., li). 

plunging-siphon ( pliui'Jiug- si^fpu)) n. A small 
tiibii witli ojKOJ ends whiidi is thrust into lupior 
in bulk in ordiT to witlidruw a sniuple by elos- 
ing the upper end with the finger, 
plungy (plniiVli )f r< MVu phtwngtj ; Kplntigr 
+ -i/J.l Kiiiiiy. [Prov. Eng.J 

The wyiid NoUius luieth his /dumw/p liInHicH. 

CAaufwr, JkMiUiliiS) HL meter 1. 

plunkett (pliing'ket), if. Hume us hlnnkcl. 

(hit euiiic six hulius all in eriiiiusln satin and plunkrty 
cmbniiidunMl willi golde and jKTle, with Frenciie liuudea 
uii their liedduH. 

lltM, (luuted In Striiil'M HjMirta luid Tustlmes, ]>. i:40. 
plup. An abbrevinllon of plnpvrfvci, 
pluperfect (plo'piT'fekt)) n. and n. [Abbr. of 
L. (NL.) plimputm-pei'ft'vium (se. iempun), the 
plu]mrf(H*t tense, lit. ‘more than ]H*rfect': L. 
pUifty more (see plnn) ; qnattt, than ; pifii'vvttnti, 
neut. of iwrjWtnn, l>(M*fect: se*' /wT/c.r/.j I, a. 
Noting tne time, or the expression of t.iiiie, of 
an action occurring prior to another SjMHdtied 
time : as. tJie plupvrfvvt tense. 

n. n. Ill f/row.) the pluperfect tense of a verb, 
or an etiuivalenf. verli-phraso: for example, 
Ijatin nmarrmui) English had loved.’ 
plural tpld'ral), H. iiiid tt. [< ME, plurdlCf < OE. 
ptnrri, V, pi arid s= Hp. Pg. plttral = It. plurnle 
sr O. plurnl, < L. pluralism of or beloiipng to 
moni than one, or to many; in gram, plurnlis, 
sc. nimtruti, the plural nuniber; < plus (plur-)^ 
mort^: st*e plus.} I. a. 1. (yoiitaiuing more 
tliHii one ; consist iiig of two or more, or desig- 
nating two or luori'. 

Better have none 

Tliaii plural faith, which Is tnu intieh by one. 

Shak., T. <J. of V.) V. 4. fil 

Hpecifically — 2. In gram., noting the form of 
a word (primarily of a noun or pronoun, then 
of an adji'ctivo f|ualifviiig it, and finally of a 
verb of whicli it is suLjecI ) which marks it as 
signifying or relating to more than one, as dis- 
tinguished from singular, signifying only one; 
in some Iniiguiiges, which liave a dual fonn for 
two, signifying more than two: thus, hoys is 
the pliiml iiiimlH^r of hoy, turn of mrin, ire of /, 
tlwsv of this, are of is. aiicl were of was.^tlvanl 
manlaga. See marriage. 
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n. «. 1. The state of being manifold or 
more than one. 

If resiMiGt be had to tile aeverall arU Uiere prufeMed, 
Siffuliert hmiided MthiMils In the pluraU. But If reganl lie 
taken uf the cycioMody of the learning reaultlng frem tlioae 
aeveral ■cieiices, he ei'ccted but one grand aohuoL 

Fuller, (iL IlUt, 11. IL W. 

2. ’J'hat form of a word which expresses plu- 
rality, or the plural number. Abbreviated p/. 

plnralisation, plorallBe, ete. Sen 
tion, etc*. 

pluralism (p16'ral-izm), n. l< plural + -im.] 

1. The eharact^^r of being plural.— 2. The 
holding hy one person of two or more offices 
at- t he same time ; speoifically, the holding of 
two or more liviiifp or lieiieiicos at the same 
time, or the ecclesiastical system utidor which 
this is jMissible. 

plural!^ (pU'/ral-ist), n. [< plural + -isf.] A 
(dergynian who'liolds at tlie same time twp or 
more*cccle8iastie.al beueficfes. 

\V ho, buiiig a duraliM, inigr under one Surplice, which |g 
alHo llniiuii, liitru foiire lieneAcea liealdee thoinetrupolltHii 
Idu. UlUUm, AiNilugyfurSmeotyinnuuB. 

Many uccluglaatica, aonie oven of tlieae who affected to 
1 m' uvaiiguliuid, were piuraHtlM, and left their iiumoroua 
jmrlidiuM to tlie core uf thoae who would serve at the low- 
uat jiHuu. Panmgt, Hiat U. 8., 1 2 ir>. 

pluralistic (pl5-ra-lis'tik), a, f< pluralist + 
-le. J Molding to the existence of many n^uls. 
plurality (pl^-ral'i-ti). n . ; jil. pluralitm (-tiz). 
(< ME. pluraliiVf A Oh\ pluralitUt P. plnralUv =r 
Hp. jtluralitlndssPg.pluralulaffc ss It. utnralM, 
< ijli. pluratiln(t‘)Mf the plural numWr, < L. 
pluraliSfpinraX: uee plural.} 1. The cliaracter 
of being jilural; the faet of expressing or of 
coiiHistiiig of more than one; also, a number 
greater than unity: as, k plurality of gods; a 
pluralily of w'orlds. 

And litgge 30 W beueflcea vluralUe to huiiu. 

iHera Pluwnutn(V), Iv. JtH. 
The watilontieHiH! 

Of their inaatlat appetite, that fccdH 
On Hiicli jduralitjf of viaiula, liruedM 
Offenalve tiiiinora. 

7Vww?«’ WhiMle (K. E. T. S.X p. 57. 
We are now led to recognlae tliedoctrliin of I hu ^'iduralUtt 
uf cHUaea" in ourexplauatiotiauf things ; and tlie fnatances 
of ilila jdurality are lioth iiumeruiia and faniillnr. 

A. Bain, Emotioiia and Will, p. 218. 

2. The great-er number ; tho majority. 

Take tlie plurality of tho world, and they arc neither 
wise nor goM. Sir J{, VUntrange. 

Tile two nvoyera are elected by tho plumlilg of aulf ingea 
of all the uitlxeUB. J. Ada/itu, Worka, IV. 832. 

3. Ill //. S, politics, tho number by which the 
votes cast for tho candidate who receives the 
greatest, iiumbctr exeeed tho votes cast for the 
candidate who receives tho next greatest num- 
b<*r, when there are more than two candidates 
and 110 one candidate receives a majority of tho 
vot es. If A reuelvea 5,000 votes, B 4,()U(A and O 8,000, no 
one liaa a niajorltv, but A baa a plurality of 1,000 over It. 
Ill moat of tlie Htatua a plurality electa a uiuidldate; in 
othuifi, na (Toniiocticnt and Khode Island, if no oandidate 
(iia for govurnor) receives a popular majority, tlie election 
goes to tho luglsiature. (!ompare majorily. 

4. Eedes.i («) Theholdiiigof twoorinonibene- 
tices by the same jiersou at the same time ; plu- 
ral ism.. 

The moat part of thorn were such os had prcnidi'd and 
cri’d down, with great show of wale, the avarice and nft#- 
ralitws of Bisiiops and JTelata. MiUan, Ilist Eng., ill. 

(h) (hie of two or more livings held by the same 
iiicuiiibent. Hoe living, 4 (a). 

Who engross many pluralitiai under a non-rosideiit and 
slubbriiig dispatch of soula 

HilUm, Apology for Bmoctymnnus. 

pluralization (nlh^ntl-i-za'shon)* n. [<jn^ar«f- 
ice + -atioH.} The act of plurauziug: tlie at- 
tribut ion of plurality to a person or tiling. Also 
sjic I led pluralisa Hon. 

*' Iiifuriora invariably use the third person plural in ail* 
dressing tliidr superiors a form whloh. while dignifying 
the superior by pluraliiatian, Inoreasea the distance of the 
iiifuriur by its relative iudir^tneas. 

H. Spenanr, Vop. 80 L Mb., Xm. 800. 

pluralize (pld'ral-iz), v , ; pret. and pp. plural- 
ij:ed, per. plurdlising, [< plural + -ize,} I. 
tram. O'o make plural by using the termination 
of the )»luriil uumbi^r; attribute plurality to; 
oxT^ss iu till* plural fonu. 

ll. intrans. Kcclcs., to hold two or more beu- 
(?iieus at the same time. 

Alsu sxiolled plnralise, 
pluraliser (p1d'ral-I-x6r), n. 
ist. Also spelled n/ara/iwr. 
plurally (piO'ral-i), adp. Ah 
sense implying more than one. 


tflurlstrlal 

Plato . . . often noke of tiods pliirelllg. 

Cudworth, Inirtleetnal Byiteni, p. 401 

pluricapsnlar (pld-ri-kap's^-lfo), a. [< L. plut 
(plur-), more, *r NL. cannula, capsule: see cap- 
sular.} Having sevoral capsules; specifically, 
polycyttariau, as a radiolarian. 
plurioellular (pl6-ri-seru-ia.r), a. r< L. phut 
(iilur-), more, + ccllula, cell : see cellular.} Con- 
sisting of many cells: oom}>osed of two or 
more cells: hb, plurioellular tissues. Hoe cut 
under hair, 4. 

pluricnspid (plfi-ri-kus'pid), a. [< L. plus 
{plur-), more, + custtis {cusjAd-), a point: see 
cusp, 6.] Having several cusps, as teeth. Also 
nlurUmspidaie. 

plnrldentate (plfi-rl-deu't&t), a. [< L. plus 
( plur~), more, + dcH{U)s s= E. tooth : see den- 
tate.} In soot., having numerous tooth-like 
pro(M>s8(*H: ojiiKised to pfircidentate or pauei- 
dentate, 

plnries (plfi'ri-Sz), n. [Bo called from the TjL. 
word jtlurics, often, which occurs in tlie first 
clause ; < L. plus {plur-), more : see %tlus.} In 
law, a writ that issues in the third instance, af- 
ter the first and 1.hc alias liave been ineffectual. ' 
plnrifarions (plfi-ri-fa'n-us), a. [< L. ^pluri- 
farius, manifold, in adv. plurifariaw, in manv 
{larts, in many ways, < plus {plnr-), more, + 
-Janus, as in hifurius: see hijarious.} Mani- 
fold; iriuUifuriouB. [Hare.] 
pluriflagellate (pltt-ri-rtaj'e-i&t), a. [< L. plus 
{itluT'), mon^ + NL. flagellum. llageUum: see 
flagcUum.} Ilaviiiff sevmal fiagella, as an in- 
fusorian ; polyniasti^t e . 
plnriflorons ( plfi-ri-flo'ms), a. [< Ij. plus{plur-), 
mores + Jim ( Jlor- ) , a flower. ] Having several 
or many flowers. 

plurifoliate (plfi-n-fo’li-fit), a. [< L. plus 
{plur-), more, -¥ folium, leaf: foliate.} In 

At., having several leaves, 
plnrifoliolate (] L>15-ri-f6'li-(}-lat), a. [< L. plus 
{plur-), more, 4- lilL. folidlum, dim. of folium, 
leaf, + -/rhfi.j In hoi., having several leaflets: 
said of a compoimd leaf, 
plnrignttulate ( pio-ri-gut'ii-lfit), a. [< L. plus 
(plur-), mores + guttula, dim. of gutla, droi>: 
see gnttulate.} In hot., containing many fine 
di'ops or dron-like xiarticles, as the sporules of 
c(^rtain fungi. 

plnriliteral (ififi-ri-lit'e-ml), a. and n. [< L. 
pins (plvr-), more, •¥liUera, Ultra, a letter; 
H(H^ literal.} I. a. Containing several letUirs. 

n. «. A word consisting of several letters, 
plnrilocnlar (plo-ri-lok'u-lftr), a. [< L. jdus 
(plur-), mon% + htculni, a cell; see htculus.} 
Ill hot. and ztnil., maiiy-celled; having sevoral 
or many cells or loculameiiis; mnltilocular. 
See (sut under hair, 4. 

plurinomlnal (pld-ri-nom'i-nal), a. [< L. plus 
(;d/, r-), more, + novwn (mditiit-), name: see 
iuminal.} In soiil, and Imt., same as polyntpmal. 
plnrinncleate (idfi-rl-nu'kl^-at), a. L. phis 
(plur-), more, + nucleus, a kernel: see nude- 
ale.} in hot. and zodL, having several nuclei L 
multiTiucleate. ~ 

plarlnncleated (plfi-ri-nu'klo-a-ted), a, [< ptu- 
Hnudetile H- -et(^.} Same as plurinndcate. 
plnripara (plfi-rip’a-rjl), n . ; pi. plurijmrm (-re). 
[NL.: see p/anparouif.] A female parturient 
for the second or some subsenuetii time, or one 
who has borne two or more cnildren. 


Eecles., a plural- 
a plural; in a 


plnriparity (plfi-ri-par'i-ti), n. [< pluHpara + 
-ity.} The state of being a pluripara. 
plnnparons (plfi-rip'a-ms), a. [< NL. pluri- 

r ra, < L. pins (plur-), luure, + ^mrere, bear.] 
Having several young at a birth ; multipa- 
rous. H. Spencer,— ‘2. Of or pertaining to a 
pluripara. 

plnripartite (pl5-ri-plir'tit), a. [< L. plus 
(plur-), more, par titus, pii. of jwir fire, di^de, 

< pars (part-), a part: see part, e.] In Intt, 
uxidzoitl., havn^ several septa or partitions, 
pluripresence (pld-ri-prez'gus), n. [< L. plus 
(plur-), more, +pra8enHa, pn^sonce: nee pres- 
ence.} Presence in more places than one. 
[Rare.] 

Ttmtady. Does not their Invocation of lalnta mppoee 
omnIpreMuce In the aaintiT 
Joktmn. No, Sir ; it auppoaea only plvH-pnmmss. 

Boswm, Jcitmwon, an. 1778. 

plnriseptate (pld-ri-sep'tat), a. [< L. plus 
(plur-), more, + NL. septum, a pamtlon: see 
septate.} In hot., having several septa, parti- 
tions, or dissepiments; nluripartite. 
plnrlserial (plfi-ri-se'ri-al), a. [< h.plus (plur-), 
more, + scries, a row: see sertal.} Consisting 
of several series. Encyc. BriU. XXH. 190. 



laiiriiarlAta a. [< L. plwi 

more, + wfWM, arow: see seriate.Ti In 
bot^ ditq[KHiea in many rows. 
plQXiaetose (pl5-ri-B€* tOs), a. [< L . plwi (plnr-), 
more, + a bristle: see getaae.'} Havi: 
several or many sets, 
plnrisi^al (pfb-ri-sprr^), a. [< L. phis 
ipiur^, more, + ^nra, a coil, fold: see iipiraL] 
Tlavinfc several or manv spiral turns; multi- 
spiral: s^eiflcally saia of the opercula of 
some shells. 

pllirUfporons (plb-ri-spd'rus), n, [< li, nlm 
( plur-), more, 4- Gr. mrupa, seed: see sjwre.j In 
having two or more spores. 
plniianbinTaTiant (pl5-ri-sub-in-va'ri-ant.), n. 
A function, 0, of a, 6, c, c»te., of o% ft', c',**eU?., of 
a^, ft^, c^, etc., such that (aD^ + 2i)Dc + 3eDj + 
etc. + tf 'D#' + ete. + + ote.) ^ ss 0, 

pluriajff If. [An altered spelling of 

pleunayt simulating ii.uhia (gon. plnris)^ more, 
and tidung sense aocomingly.J 1. Superabun- 
dance. 

oil, great corrector of eiu>rniou§ timea, 

. . . that ia^'et witli blood 

Tlie earth when it is aiuk, and cur'at the woiid 

f)' the pLwriny uf pootile. 

FUUker (aiuf andhir\ Two Noble Kfanitiien. v. 1. 
Thy of goodiiuHS ia thy 111. 

Unuinger, ITnuatural Combat, It. 1. 

2. Superabnndauce of blood; a plethora. 

Vou are too Inaolent; 

And those Unt many cxodlenciea, that feed 
Vour pride, turn to a jduring, and kill 
Tliat whiob should nourish virtue. 

Bmti. and FI., (.*uBtuni uf the (Country, ii. 1. 

plnrlTOlye (pld'n-valv), «. [< L. plm (plnr-u 
more, 4* valm, a folding door: see vaheA 1. 
hi enfow., having several valves or sheathiiig- 
plates. — 2. In ftr>f., having many valves: siud 
especially of eapsules. — 3. In ooneh,, same as 
multivalwu 

PlnrlTalvia (pld-ri-val ' vi-jl) , a . p(, [NL. : see 

{ ihirimlre.^ In tumeh,, same as MiUHmlvia, 

118 (plus), w. [< L, plus (plur~), more, pi. 
' plureHi plfiitrvH, more, several, the majority 
(compai*. of mulUiH, miich), = Gr. irXc/«v, 
pi. ffXtMjvrr, more, cotnpar. of woXff, many (as E. 

<?f. s-X/wf, full, h, pltinusy full : see plenty,’] 
1. More (by a certain iirriount); increased (by 
a s|)ecii{ed addition) : followed by a iionii as an 
apparent objecd, (a pr<!t|>OBition, 6y, to be sup- 
plied): us, tlie interest plus the diHbui*8<4meiitM 
araoimts to so much ; 3plm 0 is IH : in this and 
tile next two uses correlative to minus, Jn 
algebra and arithmetic this sense is indicatcil by the sign 
-t , called the plus sign or sign of addition : as, a f b « s, 
which is read ** a plus 6 equals a;" | A slgii like this was 
formerly sometimes used as a contraction of Latin td, and. ) 

His priHie, tlien, is that of a wiiH» man /dm a poet 

AH C. JStiulman, I’oets of Amenca, p. 134. 

2. More Uian nothing; belonging to the posi- 
tive side, as of an account ; above zero, or above 
the lowest i»oint of positive reekoriiiig: as, a 
plus quantity in an equation (that is, one hav- 
ing the plus sign, or when initial having no 
* sign, before it).— 8. Marking more than zero; 
positive : as, the plus sign. 

Buccess goes invariably with a certain pftit or poaltivo 
power. Ktnennnt (Complete Prose Works, IL 338. 

4. In etym., in compositioii with; with the ad- 
dition of (the won] or element following): ex- 
pressed, as in mathematics, by the sign 4* (see 
the etymologies in this work). The same sign is 
mscasionally used to indicate cognate or related 
forms. ^Logarlthinlo plug and mlnni. SeefosifargA- 

plmdl (plush), n. [Formerly also petluce; s= 
I), nftfis, a tuft or lock of wool or hair, plush, 
= G.nltMcft =s 8w. plya, plyaeJt ss Dan. plyda, < F. 
pluem, peluchcy shag, plush, s= Bp.peluesaypelwh 
RQypelumi s Pg. j>eliucia, plush, nap, s It, peluz» 
zOfpelwHOy dial, pluaia, plush, nap, down; < ML. 
as if ^pilueituiy hairy, shaggy, < L,pilu8, hair: see 
pilet, and cf. peruke ana A cloth of 

silk or cotton, and sometimes of wool (espe- 
cially of camel’s And goat’s hair), having a 
softer and longer nap than that of velvet, piuah 
la uaed fwpcoiaUy for npholateiy, wvmen'a cloaks, expen- 
sive llvenas, and meu’a allk hats, and aliice 1370 aa a 
ground for embroidery in houae-decuratioii, for curtaina, 
and the like. 

The rich Tartan aometlmea fur their frowna with ptUm 
orailke ahag, which is exceeding soft, light(Uid warme. 

Ha&ugi's Voyayn, I. 06. 

My tailor bringa me home my flue, new, coloured-cloth 
aolt, my cloak lined with tduth -aa guiNl a ault aa ever I 
wore in my life. tkit 38, 1004. 

tallmnr pludL woolen pluah uaed for ujpholatery and 
the Uke, fliit made In the town of Banbury, England. (See 
atmt/ktraOurt^dutk.) 
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plndl-eopper (plush'kop^ftr), it. A capillary 
variety of oiwnte, or red oxid of copper: same 
as ehUeotriehite, 

l^Hlhert (plush'Or), n, [Origin obscure.] A 
aving kind of dogfish. 

The Ptloherd arepnnued and devoured tw a bigger kinde 
of flah, called a Flmlier, being amuowhat like the Ikig.flBh. 

A. Canw, Survey of Cornwall, p. 34. 

plnah-Stltdl (plush'stieh), ii. In worsted- or 
wool-work, a stitch that forms freely han^ng 
loops which can bo ent, thus produeuig a long 
soft nap similar that of plush, or can be left 
uncut, as a kind of fringe. 
plnah-TelTOt (nlush'vePvet), n. Plush having 
a shorter ndp tnan is common, and thus resem- 
bliim velvet. 

plOBh-velvateail (plush'vel-ve-tdn^), n. Cot- 
ton plush closely imitating plush made of silk, 
pliuay (plush'i), a, [< pluah + -y^.] Consist- 
ing of or resembling plush; shaggy and soft. 

Then followed a long gaae out of the window, aoroaa 
the damp gravel and pIi»Ay lawn. 

H. XiHffdey, Oeoffry ITamlyn, Iv. 

Pl^ (pld'si-}}), H, [NL. (Ochsemheimer, 181(1), 
with ref. to the silver or gold markings; < Gr. 
irhtvautc, rich, < rr^ovroc, riches: see IHutua.] 1. 
A notable genus of iioctuid moths, liaviiig Uie 
body stout, tlm proboscis rather long, tlie ab- 
domen crested, and the fore wings as a rule 
mrtlv gilded or silvery. Mure than lOO qieciea are 
finti the genuM ia repreaeiited In all paiia uf tlie 


plntoerat 

INntelU (pl^tol'ft), [NL. (Hcliiwnk, 1802), 
< Gr. wenrth, 4 dim. -rfftf.] 1 . A genus 

oftiiieid moths, typical of the family PhifellhlK, 






‘V 

Cuhl«Ke-iilusi.-i firaxsft m), 

IT, raicrptlliir; fi, clir^iliN In inorh, male. 

I Airnaliir.il mIm.} 

world. M a^ uf the gpeclofi are wlile-aprewl , aevera] lielng 
ooiiiinon to Europe and North America, ami one to Enroiw 
and South Africii. The larvn of niaiiv are Injniioua to 
growing cropa, and T. the linttod States Isoiie 

of the wfirat enmiilea uf the cabbage and other cnicifei- 
oils plaiita. Ill Europe the gairiiim-motb or ailver-Y, P, 
//atmita, la equally duslniutive to the aainc vegetaldua. P, 
ehrytiHt ia the bnminbod-braiui moth. 

2. [/. c.] A member of this genus; especially, 
in the United Stales, P. ftrtMwc/p, known as the 
caOhage^pluaia, 

Plmidoa (pld'si-ile), n, pi. [NL.] Same as /Vw- 
aiidm. 

PllUdida (pl^si'i-dji), ri. pi, [NL. (Guen^o, 
1862), < Pluaia 4 -itlse.] A family of noetiiid 
moths, typifted by the genus Pluaia, having tho 
palpi slender and ascending, and the wings of- 
ten golden or silven^d. It contains 8 genera, 
plusiocracy, ploiudocraf^ (plonui-ok'ra-si), w. 
[< Gr. irXowT/of, rich, wealt hy, 4 •Kparia^i Kparclv, 
rule.] Same as plutocracy. [Bare.] 

To Bay a word against . . . the cruel pmiiahmenta of tho 
Qame-lawa, or agalnat anyiUiUMi which a rich man Inflict- 
ed and a poor man auffered, waa truaaon against the jdmt- 
atoeraey, Sydney SmUh, in Lwiy Holland, ii. 

PllUdotis (pl6-8i'6-tis), n, [NJj. (Burraeister), 
< Or. 7r?jnfatoc, rUdi; cf. wXowwdrw, wealth.] A 
genus of lamellicorn beetles of the familv Sea- 
rabaaUUe, containing American species of large 
size and burnished silvery or ^Ideu color. 
Three s|»ecies are known in the l^iied States ; 
the others are Mexican. 

plntftrchy (plfl'tar-ki ), ». [< Or. irlovroi-, wealth, 
+ -ojtxld, < vule.] Same as plutocracy. 

Southey, The Doctor, cii. 

plutel, a. Plural of 

plut^orm (pl0'te-i-f6rm), a. [< NL.phrieus 
plutcua, Si) 4- L. /orma, form.] 1. Ilav- 
iiigtne moipliological value of a ]dutous: as, 
the pluteiform larva of an eehiiioderm. See 
cut under echinopmdium. — 2. lioss exactly, like 
or likened to a pluteus in anyway; echino- 
pflsdic. 


PlHtttia i rMi t/rntrNm. (!' ft ms hliows ii.itiir.il sixu.) 

They arc aiiiall, with mitoiinii! md tblcki'iiml id tho Imius 
erect ]ialpi, und tbo rixtb mid HL*voiitb vriuHof tho hind 
wliign nuimnito. The Imva HkoU-bniixos Iruvns anti piiimloa 
in a gHUxy cuciniii. P. enieiftrarnm (Tultudvlla) 1 h ii t iiniii)- 
and cabliage iMiat of ctminoiNdftmi dtntribiitioii. 

2. [I. c.T A member of this gomis; especially, 
in the United Htates, P, crmif'rrinunn, known 
as the cahlnN/e^plulclta. In I'liigland ami the 
British colonies it is known as the diamoml* 
had:, 

PlutellidflB (plO-tel'i-ile), n. pi. [NL. , < Phitrlln 
4- A family of tineiil iriotliH, typifled 

by tho giMiUK Plufdla, The bond ia wiHdIy. mid tlie 
paini are provided witli a atrung bn nob of hoiiIoh on ttio 
mlddlo ioiiit Imlow; they Iihvc tlie iifoiiliar liubll.of liuld- 
Ing tliu anteiiiifo stralglit forward wlion at roi}t(inoHt other 
tiiioldH liolilfng the untuniife Irjck on the wings). Thu 
family ooiitalns about 0 guiieru, of which CffiNdmna ia the 
moat ezteiiHivo. 

plnteOB (pld'ti^us), n. ; pi. pluUi (-!). [L., nlso 
pluteum, a shed oviiiiuitTel. to protect besiegers, 
a breastwork, paraptd-, a headboard of ti conch 
or ImmI, li ]>art itniii, etc.] 1 . J ii fine. iCom. arch., 
abiirrier, as any construction of boimis, osierH, 
grating, or otJim* light, work, jdneed lMd>wci*n 
the cobmiiiH of a portico ; a light wall occiqiy- 
iiig the lower ]»art of an intermdiimniatioii; 
a balustnule or panijiet crowning a building 
or a part of a biiihiing; also, a snelf fixed to 
the wall; the headboai*!! of a bt*d.— 2. In 
anc, Pom, miUl. cnyin.i (o) Boarrls or jilanks 
placted on the fortitlcatioiis of a camp, or on 
movable towers or other military f*iigim‘s, to 
form a kind of roof or shed for the piHitectioii 
of the soldi(;rH. (ft) A movable gallery on 
wheels, shajicd like an arcli-covertMl wagon, 


in which a besieging paily made their ap- 
proaches. — 3. Ill zoiil., a larval stage of the 
echiiiopanlia of certain echiimdernis, asuliolo- 
thuriaii, eplniirian, or ecliinid. it is known us thu 




A. Echiniip.r‘irniiii of /-i/tiw/ff puhhfUnt, ffiistrnl.i si.-iuui «r, 
mouth : hj llltl:^rlnc• ; i'. ;mus. K. ImiIIv «li‘v«. |inn <l ui.lnn.i|M')[iuiii or 
pliitriHi of the Kline: ti', inoiilh ; A, sfoiii.u.h mul inlrsiiiiL’ ; /. aniiM 
A, ti, prucehuis of IkkIjt of iiileiiMl hkrleloii. 

f. JicniimiiiL’iiiuinof .III i rhiiilil aih.in. i-ci 1.0 for ih.il opines iN'iliielH, 
and }ieilk;ellRrL'i‘ arc visililc 

painier's-f-OMl larva, feiiii its hIihihi, and was origlnully 
described us n distinct genus by Miillcr In 1H4U. (Viinpuru 
outs uiidirr JHfdniuttia nmi echiwtjuntimn. 

Pinto (plo'te), n, [ Jj., < Gr. Il/m twi», poet, also 
II/oiTfrc, I’biio, orig. epithet of llndes, the un- 
derworld (tts a source of ^ain, < n/ovrtH:, 
wealth : see Plutua,] In iiom. layth., the lord of 
the infernal ingions, son of Saturn and brother 
of fliipiter nmi Neptiin4\ He Is reiircHcntcd as an el- 
derly man with acilgtililod but severe aspect, often bolding 
in his hand a two-pnniged fork, lie was geiionUly cAlled 
by the n reeks //odes, and Ity the Romans (hrm, Tartarm, 
and Die. His wife was I'luserpine. daughter of Jupiter 
and f'eres, whom bo seised in tlie island of Sicily while 
site was plucking flowers, and carried to ibe lower world. 
Bee cut on following page.— nutO monkey, Cereapiihe^ 
eu» pluto, of western Africa. 

plutocracy (pli^-tok'ra-si), w. [< Gr. wAovroKpa^ 
Ha, an ofigandiy of wealth, < r/oi>roc, wealth, 
4 -Kpuria, s Kpartlv, nilo.] Govemincnt by the 
wealthy class; theiTileof wealth: also, a class 
ruling by virt.uo of its wealth. Also plntardiy. 
plutocrat (plO'tq-krot), u. f< Or. fr/fowrosymr-, 
base of 7r/«nro«/Mxr/fi, an olignrchy of wealth: 
see phitocmcy.] One wh<» rules or sways a 


plutocrat 
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inr 



I'lulij, enthnniiNl, with rnii)cr|iinc. (Fmni a vafiC'paintini;.) 


(‘.oifimijuiiy or Hoeiety by virtue of liiHweiiltli; 
a person posHosHiiif; power or infliK^nco solely 
or mainly on aeeount of his ritflies; a moinbor 
of a jiliiloeraey. 

We liave hml jiimtUtrmijt who won; ptttt4}rnH of ovonr 
virtue. iiUuMow., Niiiuieonlii ('eiitiiry, XXL 17 . 

l\\v‘.jiluUtiiral» niid himHiucruU, the iiioiiey-uhaiifcerH iiikI 
ilevoiirem oflulMiiir. KintfMfy^ MUm littcke, xll. (tkivin.) 

plutocratic (]»lb>lp-krat/ik), a, [< ^Uutorrat + 
-<r.T PortainiiiK in or eharaeieristie of a 
toc'.raey or a jiliil.o<‘rat: as, a ptutoeratie j^ov<*m- 
tiioiii; pliilotratlc. ideas. 

plutoloj^t (iillMol'o-jist), u. plntoloff-if + 
One sKilled in plutology^ or the seieneo 
of wealtli and its disiribtiUoii. 

Ai the vlnhAnfrintjn have uxplaliiwl, the tneaiiR of hiipiil- 
iien are IiiiiiieiiHely Jiieri>aiWMl hy (lint eoniplex Nyatuiii of 
uiutual eo>oiHMitiloii which liiut iweii arailually orKaiilxetl 
aiuoiiK eivlIlMHl men. 

//. SidyipM, McUmnIm of Kthlca, ]!. 4m. 

plutology ( I d^-tol 'o- j i ) , w . [ < Or. TrXoeroi*, wt^al ( 1 1 , 
+ -Jlo; m, < Xt}rn\ s]f»eak: see -o/or///.] TJie sciemu^ 
of w<uiltli ; tile liody of natural laws froverniiiK 
the produetiofi ami diHtribiition <»f wealth; po- 
litical economy. 

Htwnral aiithorHliavu t.rhNl Ut liiirtNluco toUlly new iiaiiiOH 
|for iNilltIcal cconoiiiyj, Much hr yluUdiwtt uhreinatlRticH, 
eatalliuttIcH. Jetmtutf nil. Kooii. (8d ml.), l*ref. 

Plutonian (plil-td^ni-au), a, and n. [< L. Vlu- 
Umiu^f < (Jr. of Pluto or the nether 

world, < TlXo/'twr, Pluto: see Pluto,'] I, «. Of 
or pertaininf? to J^liito ; Plutonic. 


viu8f rainy : t^apluviowi, H. n. < F. pluvial (Bjp. 
capa pluvial), < iih,pluvialift, etc., a nun-oloak: 
seel.j I. a, 1. Rainy; humid; relatin^lttorain; 
also, very rainy; eharacteriaed by great or ex- 
tensive rainfall. — 2. In ffmL, depending on or 
arising from tin* action of rain. 

'Jilt) lurticiilar klinl of denudation effected hy ineani of 
rain 1 h called jdvvtal tlenudatioii. 

iiwdey, Phyeiugraphy, p. 181 . 

n.w. EcvU s., u cope: so called from its use in 
outdoor nrocoMsions, etc., as a protection from 
the weatlicr. 

PluvialOB (pld-vi-ii'l€z), n.pl, [NL., jd. of L. 
pluvinliM, pertHliiiiig to rain : see pluvial.]’ The 
plovers and idovcr-like birds: synonymous with 
f ■homdHoworjthW; 

pluvialiform ( plti-vi-aPi-f6rm), a, [< NL. pla- 
riaUformU, < Pluviafes, q. v., + L. forma, form.] 
Plover-like; pluvialinej eharadriomon>hic. 

Plnvialiformes (plii*-vi-al-i-f6r'm62), n. pi. 
[Nb., pi. ot plnvialifomm : uoo plutAalifarm.] 
The Hcdiizogiiathous water-birds, an extensive 
series of wading and swimming birds more or 
less relat ed to t he plovers, corresnondlng to the 
t'haradrioworphsB and Cecomorj^. of Huxley, 
or f he orders IsimicoUc, LtmffipemuiS, and Pyyo~ 

i univH, 

UViallne (plO'vi-i^lin), a. [< Pluvial^s + 
' -I wet .] In tmii f/*. , of or pertaining to a idovor ; 
resenibliiig or related to the plovers; charad- 
rioniorpliic: uh, plmialiue ehuruotom] upUma- 
linr pmus of birtCs. 

pluviameter (pld-vi-ara'e-t6r), u . Bame as plu~ 
Homcter. 

pluviametrical (pld'vi-armet'ri-kal), a. Bame 
as plumoiMitriv. 

PlUTlanellUB (plfi^vi-^nePus), n. [NIj. (Ilom- 
broii and Jacquinot)',* dim. of Plumanm: see 
PluviamiH,] A genus of small wading birds ro- 




riuvlnnieter. a, vertical flection. 


pluviometric (pltt'vi-o-met'rik), a, [< plvvU 
omtittr + -10.] Made by means «if a pluviom- 
eter: as, pluviftmotrio observations. 
plUVlomemcal (pld^vi-q-met'ri-kal ), a. [< plu- 
immvtrie + Same as pluvmnetric. 

pluTlometricall^y (pUi'^vi-9-raet'ri-kal-i), adv. 
Ill a jihiviometimt manner; by means of pluvi- 
ometry; by tlio use of the pluviometer, 
pluvlometry ( pi tt-vi-om'et-ri ), n, r < li.jduvia, 
rain, + Or. -furpla, < phimt, measure.] T^e 
measurement of the amount of precdpitation 
of min or snow ; the use of the pluviometer. 
pluviOBCOpe (plb'vi-^skdp), «. [< L. plnvui, 

rain, + Or. aiumtiv, view.] A rain-gage; a 
pluviometer. 

The rcaulta arc here tabulated iif the pliiviomotiic ob- 
HcrvatloiiB taken at l^arls diirina tlie yoam IHRO-TO with 
the ptuvioaoope invented by the authur |M. Ilorvii Maii- 
gtinj. Nature, XXXV. 470 l 

PluviOBO (pll)'vi-6s), «. [F., < L. pluvibnus, 
fidl of rain, < pluvia, rain.] The fifth month of 
the Fretieli revolutionary calendar, from Jatiu- 
ar^20th to Febmaiy 38 tn inclusive in the year 

plu^OUB (plO'vi-us), a. [< MK. phivymot = F. 
pluvieux = Pr.pfoiptf = ffp.pluvioao ss Pg.j|d«- 
vifMO, chuvmo ss It. pim>OHOf < L. plurius, rtujiy, 
causing or bringing min, < plmrv, rain, im- 
\\om,plui1, it rains.] Rainy; pluvial. 

In places over colde 
And pluvjfoue, olyvca is to doun. 

faUadiue, HuBbondrie (£. K. T. R.X P< IRl* 
The fungiiB imreeig idNmt the wlcka of candleB . . . 
only Btanifluth a iiioIhI mid iifueirifM air about them, hin- 
deiing the Hvolatioii of the fight and favlllouB paitlelea. 

SHr T. Jiruume, Vulg. Krr., v. 24. 


I'he night's IHuUmian shore. J*oe, The Ihiveii. 

U. u. A Pliitoiiist. 

Plutonic (jdh-ton'ik), a. [< L. riuto(n-), < (Ir. 
llAoffTfjv, Pluto, + -fc.] 1 . Of or relating to 

Plnt.o or the regions of Are; subterranean; 
dark. — 2. Pertaining to or designating the sys- 
tem of the Plnionists: its, the Pin tonic theory. 
— 3 . In formed deep below the surface. 
Hlntiinlc riH'kH hiv hiicIi Igiimms rocks ns have been formed 
under conditions of depth mid pressure, and have cimiUmI 
slowly, HO iiH to liavo acuiilred in general a distinctly erys- 
iallltiu stmetnre: the tenn Ptvtnnu; Is opiNiscd to nil- 
eatde, the former designating rocks formed at some depth 
benonth the siirfaee, the latter rcKiks of Ignuoiis origin 
hut of Hn|N)rllela 1 formation. As usiil by Lyell, tlic word 
Is nearly the tsinlvuleiit of metmwtrjihie. 

(Iranite Is thus a decldiMlIy jAutnnie rock thiit is. 11 1 ms 
oonsolhintod at some depth lieiioath the surface, mid in 
tills rt«iiectdlffersfniin the superficial volcanic rocks, hiicIi 
as lava, which have fiowml out above ground from vob 
canic oritlcos. A, Geitir, Texbllook of Oeology, 11 . ii. 4 7 . 

Plutonic theory, the geological tlicory that Uio present 
Hri|iect and t'ondftion of tlio eartli's crust ore mainly due 
to igneous action. 

Several modern writen^ without denying the tnitli of 
the PlnUmle or inetaiiiorphic theory, atili contend that 
the crystnllliie ami iioii'fosslllferoas loimatloni, whether 
stnitifted or unstmtlHed, such as gneiss and granite, arc 
esseiitiiilly ancient as a class of rocks. 

Lyell, J^ii. of (Jeol. (llth cd.), 1 . 1211 . 

PlutoniBm (i)lh'to-ni/.m), u. [< PlutoH’ist + 
-wiw.] Tilt* doctnncH of the PiiitoniBts. 

Plutonist (nlh'tn-niHt), n. [< Plutonic + 4si.] 
f)m* who aaopts* the Plutonic theory. 

PlutUB (plii'tus ), ». [L., < Gr. n^ovroc, the god 
of riches, a porsoiiiAcation of w^mtroc, ricbcH, 
wealth ; prob. from the root of Tr^^of, full, L. 
pins, more, et«*. : boo plutt,] In clastiieal myth., a 
persotiiAeat ion of wealth, tloseribed 08 o son of 
laBion and Demeter, and intimately associated 
with Kireiie or 1‘eaep, wlio is often represented 
in art gi'onped witli tlie infant Plutus. Zeus Is 
said to nave nliiidiHl liliu. in order that he might not 
bestow his favors exeliisively on giM>d men, but should 
distribute his gifts without regard to merit. 

pluvial (pir>'vi-a1), u. and n. [T. a. ss F. plnvUd 
s Pr. Sp. Pg. jllnrhd = It. piuriale, < L. pfwrf//- 
7 m, of or pertaining to rain. < pluvia, rain, Kpfu- 


lated to the turiiHtoiies and surf-birds, with a 
liiiid toe and very short tarHUB, containing one 
H])ee.ieB, P. noeiahilin, from the southern regions 
of South America. 

PluvlanUB (pld-vi-a'nus), n. [NL. (Vieillot, 
1H1G), < L. jauvia, miu : see pluvial.] A geiiiiB 



CrocotUle-liinI {rittvtanMs mgy/tftu). 


of plovers, belonring to the subfamily Cursori- 
inep ; the crocodile-birds, p, mpyptiuM, the only spe- 
cies, Inhabits northern Africa, and is among the blrda snp- 
jaismi to be the troohilusof Honidotus fme Htplopterua 
ernnfuttte being another). See tniehU ua, ana cut under npur- 
ipiiitird. Also colled Cufwrtw, ttyae, AmmoptOa, and 
CkWHtnmve. 

pluvionraph (pl 5 M- 6 -gr&f), «. [< L. pluvia, 
rain, + Gr. yp^^iv, write.] A self-recording 
rain-gage. 

In Deckley’s piurtogre^ a pencil, attached to a vessel 
which sinks as ft. receives the rain, deaeribes a curve on a 
sheet of )ia|ier llxed round a rotating cylinder. 

mSye. BriL, XX. 857. 

pluviometer (plii-vi-om'e-t^r), n. TAIbo pluvia 
ameter; < L. pluvia, rain, + Gr. ph’fjov, mea- 
sure.] An instrument for collecting and mea- 
suring the quantity of water that falls in rain, 
snow, etc., at a )>articnlar place; a rain-gage. 
Sec cut in next column. 


ply (pll)> ; l«*®t' and np. plivd, ppr. ptyivy. [< 
ME. plyen, plica, boiiu, mold (hh wax), < OF. 
plitr, plcicr, ploitr, fold, bend, plait, ply, F. 
pHcr, alHO ploycr, fold, bend, etc., = 1 ^. 
phdar, phyar ss Bp. plcgar = Pg. preyar = It. 
jHcyare, fold, bond, < L. plicarc (pp. pHcdtus 
uuA pVU^tus). fold, lay or wind togetlier, double 
up, as Or. 7rX/wr/n, twine, twist, weaves tie, infold, 
etc.; akin to I*, plvelere, weave, whence ult. 
plait, et(^ : geo plait. From L. plicarc are ult. 
Fa, ply, apply, comply, imply, reply, etc., ulvo ploy, 

S , employ, etc., dinptay, nplay,otv.,plivate, 
cate, explicate, imxdiCMtc, nupplicatx, etc., 
cxpiicit, implicit, etc., complex, ctmplice, ac» 
complice, etc., simple, duplex, doulde, triple, ^ad~ 
rnplc, etc., multiple, etc., suMtlc, etc., pliable, 
pliant, etc. ; fnim the related L. plecUn'c, weave, 
are ult. E. i>lait, pleat, plai^, plight^, pleach, 
plash*^, plexus, complexion, pcrjdcx, etc.] I, 
iratts. If. To bend; mold; snape. 

Womnian of maiiyc scolos half a clerk la ; 

But oerteynly a yongu Uiyng may men »e, 

KIght as men may warm wex with hancies jrfys. 

Chaueer, Merchant's 'J'm^ 1. 188. 

2 t. To draw; work. 

Then all his letters will bo such ecatasies, anch vowa 
and promlaea, which you iiiiiat answer abort and simply, 
yet still nfy out of them your advantages. 

Dryden, Sir Martin Mar^all, L 2. 

8. To use or employ dib'gontly ; keep on using 
with diligence and persistence ; apply one’s self 
steadily to ; keep busy with ; toil at. 

Who shall bear your part^ 

And lie in Psdua here Vlnoentio's son, 

Keep houBo and ply his book, welcome his friends, 
Visit bis countrymen and banquet them? 

Shat., T. of the S., i. 1. 801. 


Lord Oeorge Gordon the left wing guided, 

Who well the swunl could nfv. 

Battle qf Alford (Cniild's Ballad^, Aai. 88^ 
Thu bold swain, who pliei his oar, 

May lightly row his bark to share. 

Bpott, Rokeby, iL 8L 


So lustily did Van Poffenburgh jpfy the bottle tint in 
less tliaii four short hours he made nimself and bis wholo 
garrison, who all sedulouBly emulated the deeds of tlMlr 
chieftain, dead drunk. Jrtiny, Kniokerbockor, p 881* 


ifir 

4. To imetiBe or perform with diligence and 
persiatenoe; pursue ateadlly: ah, to ply otio’r 
trade. 

Then, layinir aside those their holy gamneiits, they jite 
their worke till the oiiening. PwrehM, filgriiniiKC^ p. 146. 
The needle pUtM its buqr task. CuntiMir, Task, Ir. l&d 
When flr8t'*~'(ho so bmii)— '*iny trade I plied. 
Good master Addle was the parlsh’i^de.*' . 

Crabbe, Works, 1. 120. 
Gambling is not permitted on the grounds at Epsom, 
but there wore many gamblers on tlie ground^ and they 
■ought every occasion to ufy their vocation. 

T. C. Crauiford, English Uto, p, 10. 

5. To attack or assail briskly, rejieatedly, or 
persistently. 

They so warmly pHed onr divided fleets that whilst in 
conflict the merchants sail’d away, and got safe Into Hol- 
land. JStelyn, Diary, Mandi 1072. 

The hero stands above, and from afar 
Pliee him with darta and stoiiea, and distant war. 

JOryden, Afineid, vlIL 
Again he rApollo] took 

The harnessed steeds, that still with horror shiaik, 
And pliee 'em with a lash, and whips ’em on. 

And, as ho whips, upbraids them with his son. 

Adateon, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., U. 

6. To address with importunity or persistent, 
solicitation ; urge, or keep on urging or solicit- 
ing, as for a favor. 

Be pliee the duke at morning and at night. 

Shot., M. of V.. ill 2. 270. 
A courtier would not ply It so for a place. 

B, Joneon, vulfione, ill. 4. 

I have been always plyinff you to walk and read. 

Journal to Stella, xxxlv. 
Sunderland was jjlied at onco with promises and men- 
aces. Maeaway, Hist. Eng., vi. 

7. To oflPor with persistency or frequency; 
press upon for acceptance; continue to present 
or supply: its, to ply one with drink, or with 
llattery. 

If you perceive that the iintravolliMl company about you 
take this down well, ply thuiri with more such aluff. 

Dtfkker, tiull's llornlHKik, p. 113. 
With cup full eivw plied. 

And hearts full never dried. 

Chapman, The Blind Beggar of Alexandria (song). 
Tlicy adore him, tliey jdy him with flowers, and hymns, 
and incense^ and flattery. Thaekeray. 

8t. To apply; devote with iiersistency or per- 
severance. 

No ever cast his mind to covet prayse, 

Or ply himsolte to any honest trade. 

Speneer, K. Q., 111. vll. 12. 

9t. To exert; acquit. 

But It is w<irUiy of memorle to see how tlie women of 
ye towiio did plie tliciiiselucs with their weapon^ making 
a great inassucru v|iun our men. 

Weibbe, Travids (od. ArberX p. 23. 

n. intrans. If. To bend; yield; incline. 

I'ho gold of liem hath now so badde alayes 
Wltli bras that, though the ooyne 1»c fair at ye, 

It wolde rather breste ntwo Uiaii nine. 

Chattaer, Cleik's Tale, 1. 1113. 
To plie this wale or tliat wale to gtHsI or to bad, yo shall 
haue as yc vse a child in his youth. 

Aeeham, Tlie Soholemaster, p. 46. 
As like a lion he could imce wlUi pride. 

Ply like a plant, and like a river slide. 

Sir J. Daviee, Dancing. 

2. To keep at work or in ai^tion ; busy one’s 
self; work steadily; be employed. 

All D’Aulnay’s oompany plied for tlieir fortifying with 
pallsadoes, and the fnars as busy as any. 

Winthriip, Hist. New England, II. 162. 
Ere half these authors be read (which will soon bo with 

« hard and dailyX they cannot choose but bo mas- 
aiiy ordinary proso. MiUon. 

In vain their airy Hnlous ply, 

Congreve, Pindaric Ddea ii. 
And around the bows and along the side 
The heavy luunmers and mallets plied, 

Longfellow, Bulling of the Ship. 

8. To proceed in haste; sally forth. 

Thither he pUes, 
Undaunted to meet there whatever power 
Or spirit of the nethermost alwss 
Hlgnt in that noise reside. MBion, V, L., ii. 064. 
Adriaen Block . . . plied forth to explore the vicinity. 

JBAnerqfl, Hist. U. 8., n. 88. 
4. To go back and forth or b^kward and for- 
ward over the same course; especially, to run 
or sail regularl v along the same course, or be- 
tween two fixed places or iiorts; make more or 
less regular trips : as, the boats that ply on the 
Hudson ; the steamers that ply between New 
York and Fall River; the stage plied between 
Concord and Boston : said both of the vessels 
or vehicles that make the trips and of those who 
sail or run them. 

And then thew p^ from th' otiies vnto the ground, 
With mud-mun Reed to wall their mansion nmnd. 
Syheeter, tr. of Du Bartas'a Wedu, ii., The Handy-lMte. 
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C»aar, causing all his Boats and Shallops to be flll’d 
with Houldiers, commanded to ply up and down conttnu. 
ally with relief whore th«^ mw need. MUhm, Hist. Kng., ii* 
Busy housewives plied backwards and forwards along 
the linei^ helping eveiythiug forward by the nimbleiiiwH 
of their tongues. Jndng, KnickerlKasker, p. 191. 

6. Nnut, to heat; tack; work to windward: 
as, to ply northward. 

Thsiday we plyed downo as farre aa onr Ladle of Hol- 
land, and there luuno to an anker. 

ifaJtluyt'e Voyagee, I. SIO. 
Tlie Gumuits at Cape Tji Vela do seldom shift, therefore 
Ships that ply to Wind-ward to get about It do not ply 
near the shore, but stand off to Sea. 

Datnpier, Voyages, IL 111. 101. 
She was flying dead into the east, and every minute her 
keel iiassed over aa many fathoms of sea as would take 
hin' hours of plying to rcoover. 

W. C. Bumdl, Death Ship, xll. 

6. To offer otu^s services for trips or jobs, as 
Imntmen, hnckm<>u, carriers, etc. 

lie was forced to jJ;/ in the streets, as a porior, for his 
livelihood. Speeialor. 

There is at Edinburgh a society or corporation of errand- 
boys called Cawdlua, who ply In tlie streets at night with 
paper lanltinis, and are very serviceable in carrying mes- 
sages. 

Suodlett, Ilniuphrcy Ollukor (J. Melford to Sir Watklii 

(Phillips^ 

lltj will lie reaillly |Miliitod ont by any one of the fifty In- 
telligent fly drivem who tify upon the pier. 

Barham, liigtddshy Legends, IL 139 l 

[lly (pli), fi. [< ply, r.] 1. A fold ; a tliickness : 
often used iii compositioti to designate the 
number <if tliickriesHcs or twists of which any- 
thing is made : as, tliree-pZy tlireai 1 ; Qxreo-pty 
cai^ets. 

I fonnd myself at laat on tlio diver's platform, twenty 
pounds of lead upon each fimi, and my wholu iMvaon swol- 
len with ply and pfy of wtailleii undei'clutliiiig. 

Jt, L, SterenmM, EducaUun of an Engineer. 

2. ‘Bent; turn; din^ctiori; bias. 

frustum Ismost perfect when ItlM^gliineth in yonng years ; 
. . . late loamcra cannot ao well lake up th(} ply, 

Baeim, CiisLoiii and Ediicailoii (ed. 1887X 
H« limit all the siilMinllnate limnchos of their govern- 
ment to the ply of Ills own favourite tauuiioii. 

(Mdttmith, Seven Years* War, v. 
Under Elisalieth the growing taste for thcatrioal n;pre» 
seiitatiunn had begun grailiially to ilisniaco it (the baiting 
of animals, and especially of bulls and iMiarsJ, and to give 
a new ply and tone to tlie manners of the rich. 

heeky, Kng. in IBth Cent, Iv. 
He IHamiltonl accepted the mmstitiitioii aa It was, and 
did his best to give it the ply which he desired by practi- 
cal intcriireiatlbn. JitneleeiUh Cenhtry, XXlfl. 1(16. 

Plyctolopliiiie, Plyctolophus. Bee VlicUdo- 
imuH, etc. 

plyer, n. See pHer. 

plyght^t, n, and r, A Middle English fonn of 
pltfik!'^, plight^, etc. 

piyght*4, plyghtef. Middle English forms of 
the pretcirit and past participlo otpluckK 
Plymouth Brethren. See brother, 

Plymouth doaJet. Astnlf; atmdgel. [Slang.] 

[’That iiv a caiie^ a staff; whenNif this is the oceailon. 
Haiiy a man of good extraction, coming lionio from far 
voyagea may chance to land hcrc^ and, licliig tmt of sorti^ 
is unable for the present tinic and place to recruit him- 
self with cUitheib H cru (if not friendly provided) they make 
the next wood tlidr draper’s shop, where a staff cat out 
serves them for a covering. For wo use, when we walk tn 
euerpn, to carry a staff in our liainls, but iioiio when in a 
cloak. Bay, Ttoverlai (1742k P- ‘•^1 
Reserving still the enildcme of a siiuldler (his sword) and 
a PUnundh eloake, oUicrwlse called a baUuoue. 

henJUn'e Chararierimni, Char. 8a (ATares.) 
Shall T walk in a riifmouih dmk (that 's to say) like a 
rogue, III niy hose and doublet, and a crab-tree cudgel in 
my liand? DeUtet, Honeot Whore, ii. 

Plymouthism (plin/uth-ixm), n, [< Plymovth 
+ -tym.] The doctrines of the Plymouth Breth- 
ren. Seo Plymouth Brethren, under brother, 
Plymouthist (plim'ulh-ist), n. [< Plymouth 
+ -brf.] An adherent of Pbpiouthism; onoof 
the Plymouth Bretimni; a Plymouthite. 

Tliere are tlicreforc at least five oflAclal divisions or seats 
of Plymoutkiete. Bneye, Brit,, XIX. 239. 

Plymouthite (plim'uth-it), n. [< Plymouth + 
-ftoa.] One of the Plymouth Brethren. 
Plymouth Bock. A large and serviceable va- 
riety of the domestic hen, of American origin. 
Both oock and hen have the plunisgo finely and evenly 
barred transversely througiiout wiUi blue-black on a 
groand of pearl-gray. Thtt logs and beak are clear-ycl- 
low, and tlie tail Is very small. The normal variety iiaM 
an upright coinii ; but there are also peapcomlicd Ply- 
muutn Bocks. White Tlymouth Rocks nave bemi intn>- 
duced recently. 

plytt, plytet. n. Middle English forms oipligh 
r, M. An anbreviation: (a) of post meridiem, 
‘after noon or midday' (also P. M,, p, m.) : fre- 
quently used as synonymous with afternwm or 
evening: (Jt) of poytmauter; (c) oi peculiar tneter. 


pm. In dental formula*, an abbreviation of 
prt molar, 

pneodynamics (ne^'iMll-nani'ikH), ». [Irreg. < 
(Ir. nmr, l)i*cutho, +’ divttpic, power; see dyuam-^ 
iVw.] Tito science of the mechanics of n^stiira- 
tioii. 

pneogaster (no-o-gas't cr)» W. [Irreg. < (Ir. jrvnv, 
breathe, + Mie stomaidi. ) The rt'spi- 

ratory tract; the n^spiriitory or bratiehiii] intes- 
tine eonRi<lei'(*fl as ii part, of t he g(>iufrnl iiites- 
tiiinl system, being deveiojied from the embryo 
in eoiiiiectioii 1 lievewiili. It consists of air-pas- 
sagOH ill the widest- sense, as Inngs, windpipes, 
ete., or their equivah‘iits! 

pneogaatric (neH>-gns'trik), a, [< puvogautvr 
+ -(V.] tif or pertaining to tlie pueogaster. 

pneograph (ne\}-gi*nf), u, | irreg. < (Ir. Trviiv, 
brinitlie, + write.] An iiiHtriimeut in- 

vented by I.)r. Mortimer (iraiivilh^ for ti'stiiig 
and indicating the diirafioii, force, and con- 
tinuity of expimtioii in diverhe conditioiiH of 
the lungs, it vmiBiBte of a drilnitfly ttUHiHMidcd and 
countoriMdiuul Bcinl-diBk of talc, wliicb Ih iimvcd liy the 
breath wlicii held in fniiit of tlic moiitli. Tin* diMk car- 
ries a ncLille, which iiiakcH a tracing on hinokrd paper 
caused to move unlfunnly In n'lntitm willi (be needle. 
The trnciiigN indicate by their iiiidiiltilfonH the character 
of tlio expiratory iiioveiiiiMit, fiiun wliieli the euiniition of 
the lungs may be Infernal. 

pneometer (iu^om'«<-ter), », [irreg. < < ir. Trvnr, 
biM'atho, + fU T/tov, nieasim*.] A spirometer. 

pufiomfitry (ne-om'et-ri), u, (Irreg. < (ir. irvnv, 
broalhe, -r fttrpiu, < prrfMw, measure.] Measiiro- 
mimt of instnrtul or expin‘d air. 

pneOBCOpe (ne'p-skop), M. [Irreg. < (ir. npriv, 
breathe, + nKonetv, view.] An instrument for 
measuring the cxUuit of movemeiil of the tlio- 
rax. 

pneuma (uu'mil), u, [NI j., < (Ir. mHpa, breath, 

< rrvtiv, blow, breathe. Cf, iieumv, ■nvuma,'] 1, 
Breath; spirit; soul. — 2. A breathing. Ineari}/ 
ehureh mueui : (a) A form of ligatiirt^ at Mie end of certain 
plaln-chaiit iiiulodieB, reHeinblIng the iMn'ieleHlB, but differ- 
ing from it 111 being Biing to an unnieanltig ayllable liaving 
no (amiietttloii with the toxt. Its iiko can lie tracfal with 
certainty to the fonrtli laaitury. and It Ih atlll employed In 
tlie servicea of the llmiiati t’atliollu I'liiirch, eHiieoimly at 
high iiiasH. (b) Same aa neume, 2. 

pneumarthrOBiB (nn-mUr-thro'His), H, [NTi., 

< Gr. air, + a jointing: see 

arthrom.Ji Tho pwmenctj of air in the cavity of 
a joint. 

pneumathorax (nu-in|^thr>'rukH), v. An er- 
roneous form of purumoihorax, 

pneumatic (nu-mat'ik), a, and n, | ss F. pneu^ 
motifjur s= Sp. pmmmdtieo =: l*g. It., pueumatico, 

< L, pnenmalietof, < Gr. irvrvpuTiUt;, ndatiii^ to 
wind or air, < TTv/e/m, wind, air, breatli, stiirit, 

< TTveie, blow, brt^athe.] I, a, 1. ( )f or pertain- 
ing to air, or gases in geiienil, or their prop- 
erties; also, employing (eompressed) air or 
otlier gas as a motive power, ns, pmwnatic 
experiments; a pueumatie migine. J'neumatie 
nolM iiunieruiiB inHlrniiienta, iiiaciilneB, npjmrutiiB, eti;., 
for «X|ierlinentiiig on elaBtli: lliilila, or for working by 
means of the euniprcBBlon or exhauBtion of air. 

2. Consisting of or rdisenibling air; having tho 
projiorties of an elastic fluid; gtiHeous. 

The pneumatic aiihataiice being in some iMalica tho na- 
tive siarit of the iioily. liaeon. 

8. Moved or played iiy iinMins of air: as, a 
pueumatie hiHtrnmcnt of music. — 4. In r/w//. : 
(«) Filled with air; fitted to receive- or eontaiii 
air; piLeuinati/.ed, as the air-cells or the bones 
of birds, (h) ( )f or jiertiiiniiig to tlie respiratory 
system of any animal.- Pneumatlo action, in or- 
yan-buttding, an acthni In which the ki«yii. abip-knobs, nr 
pedals iiicitily iiiuktt eoniKHdiffiia wjici-uby tiin desired 
inoUoiis may lie jineiiinutlciilly elfccteiJ. 'J lie pnenmatlc 
principle Involvcil la either that i>f a biiihH bellowB which 
la inflated or eniptfial liy the key or coupler, or that of a 
tulN) wltl) piatoiis or valves at the ends which work sym- 
pathetically. Pneumatic bellows, coupler, etc. See 
PHeuiiMticaciwH, aiatve.- Pneumauo cabiueL In umL, 
an ulr-tigJil. cHhlnc-t in which a |Nitleiit is placod, so Diat 
the atmoapherii: prcaaiire on the suiface or Uio laidy may 
1 n) iiicreused or dtmiiiishcd. Pneumatic callBOn, Hco 
eaiiaiuu, » (c). —Pneumatic car, clock, oonduotor, dxIlL 
Sue the iifniiia.— Pneumatic deapaten, Uie transmission 
of articlcafi-oin one iMiinttoamithor by air pressnro through 
a tube apcchdly pre|mre<l for the purpose. l*rnotfcally 
tills is Jltidtccl to the sending of small arilcles, as luttun^ 
telegraphic deapatches, etc., for ahori distanceiL an Ixi- 
tween dltfcrcnt stutlona in a huge city. They ore iTiclosed 
in a suitable )n>x, which is propelUal by e-onipreased air 
through a tube from 2 to 3 Inches In diameter; the return 
takea place by tlie atniospheric pnwHurc, the air In the 
tular being cxbaustcfi iit tho first station.- PneumatiC- 
despateb tube, a tube travenwal liy a car or carrier which 
receives and delivers letters or parcela at stattoiia along a 
run te. Mo( Ion is cniisral by pri^asiire of air, which Is either 
forctal into the tube from behind the car or exiinusted in 
front of it, or Iwtli sliiiultaiicously. .S]ieclal deviciia have 
been contiiveil for perfecting the conatructlon of the 
cars and for arresting them at tho isiliits desired. I’ho 
Brlabane carrier is a hollow ball which ndls along the 
interior of Uie pneumatic tube.— Pneumatic diiSiMr* 



pnenmatlc 

tntlAtiini, in «!«</., ihi) cMUfliriK u tiatiuni to breathe air of 
nillffereiit tuiiMliUi fniiii that wiilcii Hurroiiii<lH IiIh body.--- 
FlMUIlUltlO dnct, in comp. awU. itou duriuM pnmmatwuiif 
iiiiUer duetuM, Pneumatic elevator, ezoavator, gmi, 
ett:. Hee tlie imuiiik > Pneomatlo jlf, In nUninif, an alr- 
JIk ; n JIb in which the Huparatlun ia effeoUtd by blaaU of air 
InatiMul of an intermittent current of water.— Pneiimatle 
organ. Seeinvani.— PneumaUo parados; thatpecu- 
llar exlilltitlun of utmoaphuric preaaure whhm retalna a 
valve on ita auat under a preaaure of ffa% allowing only 
a Him of gas tt» eacape.- >nieasnatlO pom Kee 
Pneumatic pliiloBm^t,ihe ooience of motaphyaica or 
paytdioiogy; piiuuniatology. ^ Pnoumatlo pbyuolane, 

a aelioul of ptiyalciana, at Uie head of which waa Atlio* 
iiania, who inade health and dlaeaae to ooiiaiat in the dlf- 
fenoit pnnifirtioiiH of a fancied q;»lrltual principle, called 
ptmunaf fnnn tlnwe of tlio other, eieiaentiiiy pnnciplea. - 
PnenmatlC pile, (a) A tube open at Uie lower or iiene> 
tratiiig end, and clfnam fn>m the air at the top, but c<ini- 
miinicating with a receiver fnini which air ta exhaitaUMl. 
The pri.'HMiiru of the air acta to force the pile dowiiwiinl, 
and III the HHine time the Bill within it ia preaaed upwai-d 
and dlHcliarguil into the retxdvcr. (h) A cniaaon within 
which compriiHaeil airexcitidim the water, permitting iie- 
QCHBury oiwrallona to he carried on inalde It— PnoumaUc 
■pxlng, tube, etc. 8eu tim iioitna.— Pneumatic trougb, 
a fonn of trough used bv ilie pliyalciat or chemiat in cx- 
iierlmenta with guauH. Ily ita use tlie gaa can lie collected 
In a iMili'Jar or other receptaelc over a aurface of water or 
mercury. 

H. n, 1. in orfftni-lmilding, ont'i ot iho mmn- 
born of h pTiimiuiitin action, wboUior n bellowa 
or II. tiibo. Hoe piwnwatia action^ n1>ove. — 2. 
Same vkH pntmmnloUKjy, 2, Avbero hoo quotation, 
pneumatical (uu-mat ' i-kai ), f/. and ». [< pnvn- 
matic + -u/.'J 1. a. Saiii'o au pmtMmatir, 

Tlila iNNiy then accompanying the aonl ho odla piieu- 
waUccU^ that is (not apiritiJHl In tlie Hcrlptiire aeiiatt, but) 
aptrituous, vuiHirona, or airy. 

CuUuHirlh, Iiitellecitial Hyaietn, p. TKTi. 

H.t n. A vaporoiiM HiiliHtanco; a ^iih. liaeon. 
pneumatically ( nn-mat' i-kal-i )y adv, liy inouiiH 
of imeiiinatif* fonni or of Home imcMiinatie con- 
trivaiicf^: hh, pnnmaHmUy huiik vaiHsoiiH. 
pnenmaticity (nu-mii-tiH'i-ti), p. [< pmitmut- 
Ui + -»///.] Tluf Htate of beinij^ ]>noiiiiiatic, or 
hollow and filled with air; eiijiacity of 1»einf( 
inflated wiili air; iniliition liy air: ap]iU<«d to 
air-imHHfigt'H of aiiimalH, the hollow boiioH of 
biniH, etc. 

pnenmatlcs (niVma t' Ikn), n, [PI. of pnvumntie : 
Heo -<Vw.] 1 , Tliut braiicli of phyMi<*H which 

tnuitH of tho mechanical projiorl.ioH of ifaneK, i lul 
particu larly of atrn<iHp)ieric air. i*iieumatlcH treats 
of tlie wciglil^ prvfuiiiru, o<|Ulllbrliiin, elaatlclty, density, 
cundciisatfon, nircfiictioii, reBistance. mot ion, etc., of 
gases ; it irimtH of Iheni aliui eoiisldoriMi aa media of sound 
(aiHHistk's), and as velilcles of heat, moisture, etc. It also 
ooniTii'iscH tlie dcwiHiition of those inaclilnoa which depend 
fur tnvir action clilcfly on tlie proaaiire aiid elasticity of air, 
as tlio vui'loiiM kinds of pumps, artiUciol fountnins, etc. 

2t. Tlio doclriiio <if spiritual substaucoH ; ])iicu* 
uatolo^y. 

pnetunawe (nu'ma-tlz), r. f.; prol. and ]qi. 
pmmmi U:;vd, pur. f < punuHat[ iv) 

+ -»>;.] To fllf with air; roiidor nnouiiiat ic, hh 
honoH. (UHWfft Ki\v to N. A. llirus, p. 135. 
pneumatMyBt (nri'ina-to-HiHl), h. [< (Ir. nrit. 
un(r-)j air, + a/'cni-,” bladder: hoo rynt.\ 1. 
Tho air-Hac, float, or piiomnatoplion^ of an oce- 
anic liydrozoaii or MipiionopliorouH hydromodu- 
Hiiii; one of tho sovoral iippondttgos of the Htcni 
of thoHO orgaiiiHinH, Horvint; 1o buoy them in 
tho water. Hoo cuts iindor Athoryhia and Ily- 
droj:t*tt. When pneuniaUR'yata are wanting, they may 
bo replactMl by n general liitlation of tho atom, called tlieii 
a mmafjocytt. 

2. In an air-Hac or air-Hpaco; one fif 

the cavitioH in a bird’s body filled with air. 
f Vnow. 

pnenmatocsTStic (uu ^inii-ip-RiH'tik), ft. [< pt/nt- 
nuilorysf + -tr. J Of or haVing tho character of 
a piiouinatocyHl, in any Heiiae. 
pneumatogram (nfi'mii-to-gram), ». [< Or. 

7 rrfr//«(T-), breath, + ypapua, a writing: Hoe 
<7i7iw-.] A f racing of reBpiratory movoiiientH. 
pnenmatographlc (uu'iua-tp-giiif'ik), a. f< 
pnrumtito(/raph~y + -fc.] Or or )>crtaiuiiig to 
puouiimtdgrapliy: as, a pnmfmtographie ooni- 
muiiicatioii ; a pnvutmtographic medium. 


pnenmatograpby (nu-ma-tog'ra-fi), n. [< Or. 
7ri'i:i'//a(T-), wind (iu dof. 1, a spirit), + -y/xi((^'a,< 
yftaip'iv, write,] 1 . Ho-cailed spirit-writing, inde- 
pendent of tho hand of a medium or other mate- 
rial iiiHtriimeiit. Also called imkyHftidmt writ- 
imi and dkect tmtiMf. — 2. The otworviiig and 
doMi'Tiptivt' stage of pnoumatology (seime 3). 
(K T. AJasoUj Hmithsonian lieport, 1881, p. 500. 
pneumatolo^cal (nu^ma-to-lojM-kal), a. [< 
piicumatolotpy + -/c-a/.] ’ Pertaining to puou- 
luatology. 

pnenmavologist ( n u-mi^tol '^jist ), a. [< pnen- 
matoUtg-y + . J f Mio versed in piioumatmogy. 

pnenmatology (im-mii-torp-ji), n. [< Gr. wm*- 
/<a(r-), air, + speak: see •ology.'\ 
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If. The doctrine of or a treatise on the proti- 
erties of elastic fluids: pnenmatios.— 2. The 
branch of philosophy wnich treats of the native 
and opcratioiiH of mind or spirit, or a treatise 
on it. 

The terma lliycholoiv Pitemrtatdogyt or Pnenmatic, 
are not iNiiilvaleiil. The latter word waa used for the duo- 
trine of spirit in general, which was subdivided into three 
liranchcB, aa It treated of the three orders of ^liritual aub- 
stanuca— <Jud, Angela and Devils, and Man. 

iKr W. UamiUon, Meiaphyalca, vL, haitiiote. 

3. The study of the beliefs, practices, and or- 
ganixutions of men with reference to a supposed 
world of spirits; spiritual philosophy. 

Yarloua terms liave been anggeatod, aa oomparatlvo 
mythology, aplriiology, pnmtmalMogy, dalmonology, Ac. 

O. T. Mamm, Hmlthaonian Beport, 1881, p. ftOU. 

4. In iltefd., tho doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

Tlic jmmmatologyot Epheaiana resembles that of John, 

as the chriatology of ColoBaiana resembles the chrlatology 
of John. Sehaft Hist. Clirlat. Church, L 1 96. 

Pnenmatomachian (nu^ma-t$-ma'ki-^), n. 
mid a. [< Or. nvtstpaTopdxo^^ hostilo to the 
Holy Spirit, < irv£vpa(T~), spirit, + uux^afku, 
iniarrcl.J I. n. An adversai^ of tne Holy 
(■host; one who denies tho existence, porson- 
II lily, or godhead of the Holy Spirit; siiecifl- 
ciilly. Olio of a Hoct or party, or group or suc- 
cession of parties and sects, in the fourth cen- 
tury holding such doctrines. Tho I^nenmatomn- 
Chians In goneral taught that the Hedy Ghost la a creature 
a nilnlsturliig aplrit Borne oombined this view with tlio 
Arlan view tliat God the Bon ia a creature^ and a few 
taught tho oxtreniu doctrino that tho Spirit is tho ctoof 
tnrv of a oreaturo (tlio BonX Most of tlietn, however, ac- 
cepted the Honioiouaiau doctrine of the person of the Bon, 
and Uioau were known aa Moeedonianii or Marathoniam, 
and also aa fUfniuAriana—tho Beml-Ariana having aa a 
whole adopted these views. The views of tho Fnetimo- 
toniHOhiaiia were developed out of Ariaiilam, after tlie 
Nictaio Ckjuncll (A. l>. 826X and first showed themaclvea 
distinctly about 868. The heresy declined rapidly after 
the (*unatantinopolitan Counoll of 881. 

n. ft- Pertaining to the l^euinatoiuachians. 
pnenmatometer (nu-ma-tom'e-tAr), ti. [< Or. 
TTw i'/ifl(T-), air, breath," + yhpt/Pf mciiBiirt*.] 
An instrument for measuring tlie quantity of 
air inhaled into the lungs at a single itiHpiro- 
tioii and given out at a single expiration; a 
liiilmometor; a spirometer. Also called 
montctet\ pnownonometer. 
pnenxnatometry (nu-ma-tom'et-ri), n. [Ah 
pneuniatofH(iter + “The ineaHurement of 
the air inspired or oxpireil, ns with a piietnuii- 
toineter. 

pnenmatopllOIllc (nu^ma-to-foiiMk), a. [< 
pHamatftphou~y + -fc.] Of* or pertaining to 
piieumatophony. [Hare.] 
pnemnatopllO^ (nn'mit-t^fd-ni), n. [< Gr. 
irvcipu( r-), spirit, + ^vf/, voice.] Ho-cullod spirit- 
HpeakiiJg; Uu' siipjiosed production of articu- 
late Hounds, resembling the human voice or 
H]mccli, and conveying intelligencis by disem- 
bodied spiritH. [Kare.] 
pneumatophore (uu^mi^tp-fdr), n. [< Gr. n- 

//<i(t-), air,+ < ^i^iv ss E. Iwan. Ct. LGr. 

TTccvpaTiJ^opof, borne by Uie wind, also inB)iired,] 
A piionmatocyst, or a structure which supports 
such a float ; es|)6cially , the proximal dilatation 
of the coDiioHarc or hydrosome of the Phynth- 
phoridai. See outs uiider Athortflna and ify- 
dro::tHt. 

pnemnatophorons (nu-ma-tof'o-nis), a. [< 

pncumatffjfhore + "in roo7., bearing a 

piionmatocyst ; pertaining to a pneumatophore, 
or liuving its character. 

pnemnatOfllc (nu-ma-to'sik), a. [< pwmfuato- 
+ AdBct^withpneninatoBM. 
pneumatosiB (nu-ma-td'sis}, n. [XL., < Gr. 
fTct'v/iuTGKnc, a blowfiig up, inflation, < ttvcc/io- 
Toi'v, blow up, fill with wind, < TrvriymCr-), wind : 
see pneuma fie.] A morbid accumulation of gas 
in any part of the body. See emphysema. 
piieumatothorax(uu^m^t^thd'rakB),fi. Same 
as pneumothorax. 

pnenmectomy (u$-mek't 9 -mi), n. j^For *pneu- 
• moueetitmy^ < Gr. irvevpuv, lung, + exroyy, exci- 
sion.] Excision of a portion of a lung, 
pnenmo-. in the following compounds of Greek 
TrrerpMr, lung, pneumo^ is short for tho proper 
fonn pneumono-. 

pneiimoactinoiiiycosiB(nfl-md-ak^ti-n^ml-k5'- 
sis), w. [XL.. < Or. iruevfuw^ lung, + NL. aetU 
nomyeosis.'] Actinomycosis of the lung. 
Pneunobrandiia (nil-mO-brang'ki-^), n. pi. 

{ XL., < Gr. TTvt'iptJv, lung, + ^pdyxia^ 

II Gray’s classification (1840), same as IhteH- 
mobranchiata, 3. 

F&enmobrandilata (nu-m^brang-ki-aw, it. 
pi, [XL., < Gr. irveipuVf lung, t XL. Bran^ 
ehiaia.l 1. An order of gastro|)od8, including 


those which breathe air in a closed chamber 
lined with pulmonic vessels: applied by J. E. 
(h'ay to the typical pulmonates or pulmonifen, 
and including most of tho inopercnlate land* 
shells as well as the fresh-water forms related 
to them.— 2. In Lamarck’s classification (1819), 
a section of gastropods, containing his family 
LitMicea.—-S. In Gray’s classification (1821), a 
subclass of Oasteromtdophora^ comprisiug all 
torrcHtrial gastropods, and divided into Inoper^ 
ciflata and Opereidata. 

pnenmocace (uu-mok’a-se), n. r< Gh*. Tn/ef yuv, 
lung, + auk//, badness, i saKdi'f bad.] Gangiraue 
of the lungs. 

pneumocaitdnoma (nfi-mo-kftr-si-nd'mjl), n, 
[Xli.,< Gr. TTVfiyiwv, lung,+’L. carcinoma.} Car- 
cinoma of the iuiigs. 

pneumocele ( nu ' mo-sel), u. Same as pnetmono- 
ccle. 

pneumoconiosiB (nu-mo-kd-ui-o'sis), n. Same 
as pneumonocaniosis. Also pnoumokoniosis. 

pnenmodenn (nu'ni9-<l6rm), a. [< Gr. nvnptMtf 
lung, + tUppa, skin.] A gymnosoniatoiis ptero- 
pod of tlio family I^eumtmermUlm. 

pneomodermal (im-mo-d^r’inll), n. [XTj.,< Gr. 
TrvEVfm^ air,+ 6f:opn, skin.] SuYi- 
ciitiaiieoiiR empliysema. 

Pnenmodemia'^ (nu - mo - d^r ' - 
mj^), n. [XL. (P6ron and Le- 
suour, 1810), < Gr. TrvHpuv, lung, 

+ deppa, skin.] A gen uh of gy ni- 
nosomatoiis ptoropods, typii^ul 
of tho PueumodertnonkfsBf in 
which processes of the integu- 
ment i>erform tho function of 
gills. Also called PnmimoUer- 
miSf Pneumodermout Pnenmoder^ 
mum^ Pnmmonodermum, 



(iiu^mo- 


t'utiiH.thtfriiia 

vial tu turn. 


Pneumodemiatidm ^ 

dAr-mat'i-de), a. %d. [XL., < Pnenmmh:rma(U) 
+ -iV/ir,] Same as Pueumodermidm. 

PneiunoaenilidflB (iiu-nio-d/u''mi-de), a. pi. 
[XL., < Pneumodermti^ A family of 

gymiiosomatoiiH ptoropods, tynified by the ge- 
nus Pneumoderma, having tho head and mouth 
tentaculate. They have a apecialfaed bmiirhlal aptia- 
raiua eonalHttiiff of at least a lateral gill on one (right) aide 
and generidly a posterior gill, auukera on tho ventral aide 
of the protruaible anterii»r part of the buccal cavity, and 
a Jaw. Twelve or 11101*0 species, of three geiiom, are 
known. Also called l^iieumodermaHd»f Pfuwnudermmu 
lUt, 1*nemnmu>dertnaHd»., 

PlieillllodeniliB (uu-md-der’mis), n. [XL.] 
Same as Pneumoderma^. Okim. 

Pnenmodermon (iiu-in6-d6r'mon), n. [XL. 
(Lamarck, 1819): see Pnmmodenna*^.} Same as 
PnenmofUtrma*^. 

PneumodemiOllidB (uu^'mc-der-mon'i-iie), n. 
pi. [XL., < Pmtimodermon'\- ~id«.} Same as 
Pneumodermida. 

pnenmoenteritiB ( nu-mo-en -te-rl' l is ), n. [XL., 
< Gr. nvf.hpuVf iuTig,-f- ^rTf/xir,i’nte8tine, + -itis,} 
Hog-cholera; swine-plague. Bee citolera. 

pneHXnogaBtric (nu-mo-gaH'trik), a. and n. [< 
Or. mfevpuv, lung, + }'a(jTt/p, stomach.] I. a. 
Pertaining to tho Inni^ and the stomach, or to 
the funotiouB of respiration and digestion : H{>e- 
ciflcally, in anatomy, noting several nervous 
stnietures.— P piwiwieg aetrto gan gUmi. Beepa^tbn. 
—P&enmoiastrto lobule. Banieiia/ocwu/ttf,2. • Aien- 
mogastrtoplaonis. 8eeposefisJlIsa»la(uuderpk^4m«^ 
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jH. n. The pneumogastrio nerve. See vagus. 

pnenmogrm (nu'mo-gmm ), H. [< Gr. TTvt'vptjVf 
lung, 4* ypappa, a writing ; see gram*'^,} The tra- 
cing yielded by the pneumograph. 

pneumograph (uu'mo-gr&f), n. [< Gr. mfv.hpm\ 
lung, + ypai^iVf write.] In patItoL, same as 
stethograph. 

pnenmographic (nfi-md-eraf’ik), a. [< pNCtt- 
mograpa-y 4* -ir.] Descriptive of Ihe lungs and 
aits-passages, or the organs of respiration. 

pneumography (nu-mbg'ra-fl), n. [< Gr. 9mi>- 
/M 61 V, lung, + -ypflb/d, < yim^tv, write.] 1. De- 
scriptive pneumolo^ ; a treatise on or descrip- 
tion of the limjra and air-passages, or organs of 
respiration. — S. Tho recording of the move- 
ments of respiration. 

pnenmohomothoraz (nu-m^hem-o-lhd’raks), 
11 . [XL.,< Ghr. iwevpa, air, + aipa. blood, + 06pa(f 
chest.] The presence of ms and blood or bloody 
serum in the pleural cainty. 
pnenmdhydrothoraz (nu-mo-hi-dr^thd’raks), 
n, [XL., < Gr. irvavim, air, + 'inlup (^p-), water, 
+ cbest.J The presence of gas and se- 
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ogy. 


[< pneu* 
pertaining to pneumol- 



pQmUHOlOfff (n^-mor^Hji), N. [< Gr. imiVon', 

Tung, + •XoyiOfK Xiyeiv, Hpeuk ; se© -oUtgif.Ji Th© 
sum of scieutifio kuowledflm oouwriiiiiff the 
lungs and air-passages, or the organs and pro- 
eesBOS of respiration. 

pp immo mat^r (uu-mom'o-t6r), n. Same as 
pneumatometer. 

^emnomotry (n$-mom'et-n ), n. Same as pneu’- 
matometrjf, 

pnenmomycoslB (nQ^m^mi-ko'sis), n. [NL., 
< Gr. irv^fiitv, lung, + }ivKfKt fun^s, + -cmis.] 
The presenoe of fungi in the lungs. Also pnou^ 
monomytmis, 

pnenmonalgla (iiu-mo-narji-)i), u. [NL., < 
Gr. irtfeiffiuVf lung, -f- &Xyoc, pain.] Pain in the 
lungs. 

pnenmanatelectafliB (nu-mo-nat-e-lek'tft-sis), 
». [NL.| < Gr. irvrvuuVf lung, *+ N L. atelcemai».'\ 
Atoleotosis of the luni^. 

pnenmonedema (nu'm^ne-de'mft), n. [< Gr. 
irveviMVf lung, + (H6rifm\ swelliiigi^ Edema of 
the lungs; piiltnonarjr edeiniv. 

pnemnoiia (uy-jud'm-a), n. [s F. pneumonic 
= Bp. Pg. pueuiuoniaf NL. pneumonm, < Gr. 
vrvrvfmna^ Attic also ir'/evuoifia, a disease of the 
lun^, < TTvevfwv. Attic also irMfiuv, = L.^iM^ 
iiio(f»-), a lung, \ iTifeiPf br<*athe: see puffuniat- 
ic. Of. pulmonary,] Iiiilamniatioii or the tis- 
sues of the lung, as distinct from inflammation 
of the bronchial tubes (bronchitis) and from 
inflammation of the serous covering of the 
lungs (plouritis). Also called pncHmoniiia , — 
IMltftiis pneninoilia, orouponi pneumonia with ictenia. 
— Oatarrhal pneumonia, pnemnunia in which the ex- 
udate contains ninoin and pus, but d<HHt not (xuuculntc. 
Also oalltMl bronchtipneumatiia and hibukir ptuurtunua. - 
Oentral iwanwimiln, pneumonia of the cuntiiU iiart of 
a lung.— Gheesy pneumonia, bronchopnuuinonia witli 
eonaoUdatlon of more or lem exteniiive areas of lung-tls- 
tuu^ with dogeneraUon resulting in tliu fomialioii of cheese- 
like masses of debris. Such caseH are usually If not always 
tuberculous, and are nsnally designated as phthinin.— 
Ohronlo interstitial lobular pneumonia, a chronic 
pneumonia with exoesslTe increase of Uie interstitial non- 
neetive tissue. Much eases ore often tuberculous in origin, 
and are sometimes called fthrvid pAfAMit.— OronpoUB 
pneumonia In wiiicli the exudate etiagii- 
laios from tiie ooiituiiied fibrin. Also tsdlod /britutm 
pneumoniOf or, from its distribution to one or more lolies in 
their entirety, Uibar |ifuu«iiMiit<ei.--Desanamative pnen- 
cataiTlial pneumonia in whlcn Uiu alveolar epi- 
tlielinm is shod In considorablu quantity.— Intermittent 
pneumonia, croupous pneiimonla with frexment marked 
remlssioiiB of pyrexia, not pertaining to miuaiial iiolsoii- 
ing.— Lobular pnoHm^ln^ a piietiiiionla which in its 
distribution afleuts tlie amas iKiroiigfiig to small bronchi 
scattered here and ther«^ as distinct from lobar pnoumonin, 
ill wliich entire lolies are affected. Also ealluil eatarrhm 
pneumonia from the eliaracter of the exudate, and brtnp- 
dujpneumoma bixwuse it invades the lung-tissue from Uie 
brunehi, which are primarily affected.— nieamonla ml- 
, a oiTiupous ptieuiiionia which invades progres- 


sively hvin day tc» day adjacent parts of the lungs.— Ty- 
phoid pneumonia, crouimus ptieuiiionia with exception- 
ally severe general effects, exhibited in great prostration, 
delirium, dry tongue, enlarged spleen, often slight loterus, 
and albuminuria. 

pneumonic (iiV7mon'ik), a. ami v». [< Gr. vrvn^ 


/unuKog, pertaining to the lungs, < rnfA/iuv, lung 
pneumonia, CL pulmonic,] I. a. 1. Per- 
taining to the lungs; pulmonary. — 2. Pertain- 
ing to ^meumoiiia; auected with pneumonia; 
pulinouitic: as, pnemnonie patients. 

n. n. A remeay used in diseases of the lungs, 
pnenmonitic (nu-mo-nit'ik), a, [< pneumonitis 
+ -»c. J Pertaining' I .0 or of the nature of pneu- 
monitis. 

pnenmonitis (nii-mo-ui'tis), n, [NL., < Gr. 
irvevfuji'f lung, + -i^.] Inflammation of tlio 
lun^; pneumonia. 

pnenmonocarcinoma (nu'ni6-no-kUr-si-nd' - 
mfl), n. [< Gr. irveifjiuv, lung, 4- Nli. carcinoma, 
cafelnoma.] Carcinoma of the lungs, 
pnenmonocele (nu'mo-uo-sel), n, [< Gr. irveih- 
fujp, lung, + K^Mf, tumor.] Hernia of the lung, 
as through an opening in the diaphragm. 

Pnenmoaochlaoiyda (uu'm^-nd-klun'i-d^), «. 
pl, [NL., < Gr. Trwri'pov, lung, + (;j;Ao//wd-), 

a cloak, mantle.] A suborder of Ousteropoday 
having tlie pallial chamber convertinl into a 
lung-sac, but no fldlls, as in the families Cychh- 
stomUiesy Helioini^, AdeuUtUef etc. 
pnaunonochlaiiiydate (nu'm^n^klam'i-dat), 
<1. [< Pneumonochlamyda + •atcL] Belonging 
to the PneumoHochlamyda, 
pneumonocIrrhosiB (nu^mo-no-si-rd'siB), n. 
[NL., < Gr. nvevfunff lung,’+ NL. drrkosis,] 
Cirrhosis of the lun|^. 

pnenmonoconiosto (nfl^mo-n^kd-ni-d'sis), ff. 

f NL., < Gr. nvevfiuv, lung, +' xdv/c, dust, + -owA.] 
nflammatory disease of the lungs due to iuhala- 
Won of irritating particles. 

nonnumodomia (nn'mv-no-ddr'mg), n. [NL.] 
Same as Pn^moderma'^, 
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pneiimonodyiiia (Jiu'md-ii$-din'i-ft), n, [NL., 

< Gr. imipup, lung, + o6vwf, jiaiii.] Pain in 
the lungs. 

pnenmonomelanoaiB (nu^m^no-mei-a-no ' sis), 
n, [NL., < Gr. nvnpar, lung, + NL. melanosis,] 
Pulmonary melanosis, or anthracosis. 
pneumonometer (nu-mo-iiom'e-t6r), n. [< Gr. 
irvehfujv, lung, + phpov, measure.] Hame as 
pHeumaiometcr, 

pneiimonophthiBiB (nu'md-nof-thi'sis), i/. 
[NL., < Gr. TTVFVfttn*, lung, 4“ ootisuinp- 

tion.] Pulmonary phlhisis. 
pneumonorrliagia(un*mo-n 9 -ra'ji-a),a. [NL., 

< Gr. nvtiifjLtv, lung, + -/>»*)«*, < piryrhvm, bnmk, 
burst.] Same as pneumorrhayiti, 

jmeumony ( uu'ind-ni), n. Same as pneumonia, 
PnenmoStoka (nu-mo-ot'o-ka), u. pf. Same as 
rneumotoca. 

pnenmodtokoos (nn-mo-ot'^kus), a. Same as 
pnenmotomus. 

pnenmopericarditis (uu-mo-perM-kaiMii'tis), 
n , [N I j., < puvHmo{ iterieardium) + pericarditis.] 
Pneumopericardium with (lericardiiis. 
pneumopericardium (nu-md-per-i-kar 'di-um ), 
w. [NL., < Gr. Kvevpa, air, 4* irtpiK&pdmf, peri- 
cardium : see pericardinm,] The presence <»f 
gas in the pericardial cavity, 
pneumophthisis (im-inof-thi'siB), n. [NL., < 
Gr. lung, + coiistiiiiptioii : see 

phthisis,] Pulmonary phthisis, 
pnenmoplenritig (nfPino-pKi-ri'tis), n. [NL., 

< Gr. iTver/mv, lung, + nAt vpmi', ideuritis: see 
pleuritis,] luflamtiiuiion of the lungs and the 
pleura ; pleuropneumonia. 

pnenmopyothorax (iiu-mo-pi-p-tho'raks), n. 
[NL., < Gr. TTvtvfiu, air. + nlw, pus, + the 
chest: see thortjur.] The preseiit^t^ of gas and 
pus in the pleuml euviiy. Also called pyo- 
pneumothorax. 

pneomorrhagia (ufi-mo-ra'ji-a), n. [NL., < Gr. 
irvthpuvy lung, + -payia, < /»;/; vlvni, break.] Pul- 
monary hetiiorrliage.— DilTiiie pneumorriiagla, an 
oscaiio of blood iiite the siilistuncc uf the luiiff, wlthTaceru- 
tlon. Also called puhnouartt a^tplexy, 

pnenmoakeletal (nu-iup skePe-tal), a. [ipneu- 
moskelet-^n + •al.] Of or xiortaiiiiiig to the 
piieumoskelet on. 

pnenmoskeleton (nu-mo-skePo-ton), n. [< 
Gr. irvevuuv, lung, + cKtXtTor, a dry body: see 
skeleton!] An exdskelelon or hard tegumeiitary 
structuHi dovelope<l in eoiiiieetion with a re- 
spiratory or pulmonary organ. Thns, the shell of a 
iiiolluak, lieina developed from tlie pallium or iiiaiitlc, 
whicli lias u respiratory function, cuiisUluteM a pnmmo- 
iMiiton. //. A. Nichttlmpn. 

pneumothorax (iiu-ino-Uid^nikH), n, [NL., < 
Gr. irvevfta, air, -I- Ouisi^, tlio eliest: see morax,] 
The presenee of air in thi‘ pleural cavity. Also 
pneumntothorax. 

Xmenmotoca (nu-mot'o-kip, n. pl. [NL.: see 
pncumotocous,] * A division of Vertehrata, in- 
cluding air-lmuithiiig oviparous vertebrates, as 
birds and n^ptilcs. Owen. 

pnemnotOCOns (nu-mot'o-kuH), a, [< Gr. nvt:v~ 
uuv, lung, + t^truMs:, egg-laying: see (tdtocous.] 
BnmUiiug air and laying eggs, as a vertebrate ; 
belonging to the Vneuniotova, 
pnenmotomy (nu-mot'o-mi ), n, [< Gr. mtcvpjuv, 
lung, + ropri, a e,ut, < 'ri.pveiv, rauelv, e.ut.J Tn 
sury,, incision into the lung, as for the evacoia- 
tion of an abscess. 

pnenpomo (uu'jiom), n. [PoT ^pneumonopomc, 

< Or. iFvevpuv, lung, 4* refopa, lid.] An opercu- 
late piilraonate gastropod. 

pnigalion (Ii!-ga'li-<m), n. [< Gr. wvtya^wf, 
the nightmai*e, cf. suffocation, < irvlytiv, 
ohoke.J In laed., an incubus; a nightmare. 
Pnodpyga (no-e-iji'gjl), u. [NL. (Hodgson, 
1844J, CGr. TTw//, breath, + ifvyij, the rump.] A 
genus of birds of wren-like character, having 
booted tarsi, and very short tail-feathers hiddeti 
by their coverts, commonly referred to the fam- 
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ily Tronlodytidir, Tiioix* ore ai?vera1 snocies, all Asi- 
atic, as r. squamata (or aPHventer), P, ptmlla, niid P. eau- 
tiaia. I1u’ KcniiM hud lH>furv Ikhsii chIuhI Tctia by ll(Hlff- 
SOI), from tile Ne|.)iiIi>He name of some bird of ihlsktiid. 
The liitost Hiilliorlty n^fni's the treiius to tlii^ Timdwlsf, 
li. It. Sha^\rn{. ItlniH Mrll. Mils., VI. 301. 

Pnyx (niks), n. [Gr. ttvH (gen. nrstfot;). a place 
of aHseTnblv(8eedef.),< rriwroi;, crowdeif, close.] 
A ]mblic place of assembly in ancient Athens, 
where llie people met for the discussion of 
]>oUticul atTait*H of the stale ; also, a popular as- 
sembly convened in ibis pliM^e. 

TOt. n. A Middle Eiiglisli form of p(ui^, 

P. 0. An abbreviation: (n) of {b) 

{naut.) ot pvtty offirn'. 

Poa (pe'ji), n. ‘ [NL. (liinnnMis. 17;i7), < Gr. irda, 
dial. TToia, tto/V/, giiiss, esp. as foddi>r. an herb or 
plant.] A genus of grasst>s of the tribe Festmra^ 
and Hubtribe ICuJestuevw, clinr«ctori'/ed by the 
commonly two- f.o six-llowerod spikelets in a lax 
panicle, the smooth grain 
mie from the pulets, and the 
ktndod and obtuse awnless 
flowering glume will) live 
nerves converging at. the 
ape^x , There are Irt), or nccorilliiK 
to some over SUa. spitcics. widely 
dlsfierHcd, few in Uie IropicH, imohI 
HbtiiidHiil III north icnijMirHtc ni- 
gioiiM. Till.'}' urc known In kciiciiiI 
as tniHuimP f/nuot or egnwr’ortm. 

Some urt) low hiiiiiihIm. uh P. nn- 
Hua, tlie low H|Hmr-KriiMS, iibiiii' 
duiii bv Anierlciiii romlslilcs and 

S iitliH III parks, and blooming la 
le soiilli from midwiiiUTonwanl. 

Ihc other American spcclra arc 
porciinials, with tiiftctl stems, of- 
ten tall, and soft leaves, flat or Ichh 
often coiivuliito. Tlie imnus con* 
tnliiB several vuliiiible hay- and 

I iasture-grasHcs, of which the most 
mportant Is P. prateneiM, tin* 

Kentucky blne-xrasH, .InnegniHH, 
etc. ■ (See blw-firaitH and mrutiuir 
irram.) P. amafriliit la cii1tlv»ii?il 
under the name fnar-^rrawt, P. frm- 
aliit us hird-itnm, etc., and /'. r/CN- 
piiom as AwArolmn tntum. For 
ot hcTspecles. muimmh-tfrttMs, tlwj- 
tferm (under (iaqifrrl, 

(under " ' 



I'litwcrint; riant ul Kcn- 
tiii’kv liliin-(|riiwt(/’Mr fnt- 
ftHsis\, If, a spikclel i h, 
ilir cMi|iiyi>liinic!i: r . tkiw- 
(‘riiiu ifliuiit!, pitli'i, (iiul 
(n-i Ici.t illl 


I ilinier. 


, ,htw~ifmi», nittr- 

jfiwoi, teff, and wirp-ffruM. 
rOaceSB (po-a'se-e), n. pi. 

[NL. (U. Brown, 1KI4), < 

/'on + •acew.] A series or division of the order 
iiraminvfv, the grasHOS, disfiiigiiishetl from the 
other similar division, Panicta*, by tin* absence 
of a joint to the x>ediccd beneath tin* glumes, 
and by the presence of a sljilk or t^ripty glumes 
or imjierfect flowers above the fertile flowers. 
It Includes the liirtrer part, of the Rnissea, or ulsnit 200 
Kcncru {Pwt being the ty^X in V tiibes and 21 subtribes. 
poach^ (pdeb), i\ [Early mod. E. also pmiUih, 
patch, porhe, pach ; according to (kitgravc, who 
gives only the pp. porhc, < OF. pochcr, ponchcr, 
thrust, iM)ke (given by (’otgravo M.nniHt or 
dig out with the fingers*), F. pochcr, bit (the 
eye, so as to give one a black f.)y<0) also OF. 
pochcr, blur (witli ink), < IjG. poken, poke, 
thrust, = MD. porhcH, tbriist: see pokc^, of 
which poach^ is thus iilt. an ussihilated fonn. 
Borne refer this OF. pocht^, ponchcr, to ponce. 


< li, poUcx (polliC‘), the 
I, iraiis. If. To poke; 



Pmtifxgm atbteenttr. 


poulcc^ the tlninib, 
thumb: see pollcx.] 
thrust; push; put. 

l*ull out my heaii.: U I poach not out iiiiiif! eyes. 
StflfSiUter, tr. of l>ii llarluH's Weeks, 11., The Ikusay. 
Ills lUhurlciiiagnc’s) liorsc% jtttrhintj one of his legs Into 
sonii! hollow giiiund, mad«f way for the smoking water to 
break out, and gave iHjenHion for the Knipc;ror's building 
thate.lty lAixJ. Sir W. Temjdc. On the t'nltcil Pruvliiccs, 1. 

2. To stab; picriM^; sjmar; as, to poach 

Tliey vsir also to jMtette t.bc!iii lllsli] with an liiliruineiit 
soiiiewlmt like the Bamii)on-H|N5Hrc. 

/{. Cnrcw. Surv4iy of Cornwall, p. 31. 

3. To tread; lm?ak up or render slushy by fre- 
quent treading; mark with footjirints. 

The cattle of the villugc‘rs . . . had poached hih) black 
mud the verdant tuft SeoU. 

The poach'd tilth tliat flofsls tho middle street. 

Tennymm, Merlin and Vivien. 

n. intrans. 1. To make a thrust in or os in 
sw'ord-play. 

For wliere 

1 thought to cnisli him in an eiiiial ftirc^ 

Trill' sword to sword, I’ll is4eh \pt4chc, folio 102S] at him 
some way, 

Ur wrath or cruft may get him. Shak., Cor., 1. la 15. 

To spi:ak truly of latter tliiios, they |tho Spaniards] have 
rather puached and offeriMl at a iiiiiiibcr of enterorlsea 
than maintained any constantly, /kieun. War with Spain. 

2. To be penetrable, as soft muddy or marshy 
ground; lie damp and swam]>y. 

Chalky and clay lauds bum In luit weather, chap lu 
Bummor, and poach in winter. Mvrtimer, Husbandry, 
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, also poeh (and 
3F. pocHer, found in tho 


poach^ (p6(dO, V. 

pochol); Hppar. < , , 

plimHr *^fiorU/;r //* Inhenr (tantrtWf to pocdi into, 
or incroarli iirMin, niiothor tnnii’s imployrneiit, 
pracrti**^ in triido” ((Jot^uvo), wliort* tlio oxtU't 
MoiiHc iH iiijflottn’ininfMl: it initflit bo traiiHlatod 
p(»ckoi iiiioiiioi‘iniui*M lalnir’ (poc/MT, jfiockot, 
< porhf, n po(*kc‘l, poindi: see p(ntch,poke^)\ or 
podicr iiuiy i»o identical wltn ptfcr^, thrust: 
800 ponM, (If. OF. pochcr, imitate, counter- 
foit.J I. intrauH, To intrude or encroach umii 
anolhi^Fs nrosoi’vos for tlio puriiose of stealiiifiC 
^arno ; kill anti carry ofT game in violation of 
law. 


JliR fniilt In ho hiiiiU too much In tho purlieus; 

would liif would hHivo off poaokino! 

iZeau. and FI., I'hihuiter, iv. 1. 

n. Irans. To trespass upon, especially for Uie 
])tjrpoHe of killing and stealing game. 

So shnmolcMH, m» HlwndoiiMl um their ways, 

They jHxush J.*iu:iiiiiihu 8, nnd Iny clulni for pralac. 

Garth, (Inremotit. 

Hut he, triiirnpliaiit Hplrit! all UiIiikh dared, 
UtijHKuh^d tlio wood, and on the wiwrcti anared. 

Cral^t Works, 1. 07. 

poacb*'* { pdeh), r. f. [Early mod. E. also /ion/cA, 
potvhf poehfi, povlt ; < F. poeher, iioacdi (eggs), 
first upper, in the pp., atuf mcM, a poaiduMl 
egg, ]>erliapH orig. an egg *Hfloopod out* (or 
siinjdy *lm»ken’), tin' verb being then a partic- 
ular use of OF. jmvhn', thrust, poke, dig oul with 
the fingers: see poarhK Cjf.pofwh*^^, perliaps 
of same iiU. origin. 1 To cook by breaking 

the shell and drojipiiig the conl<eiifyH whole into 
boiling water: said of eggs. 

Tho. Has dreat hla oxcclltnicu auch a didi of ugga 

P.jwt, Yfhttl, jtotelwtlr 

R. Jutuum, Staple of News, HI. 1. 

la n man therefore Imiiiid in the nioridns Uipot^ht t^XRa 
and viiiiiuffar? UUUm, Oii Def. of lliinih. Keiiiutiat. 


■peeiea of FuhMd In a broad aenae: aa, tho whlte-qrod 
jmehard. Hot euta uudw Fifroea.rM 0 a^ and aoati^ 
pO(dl6M (iskdi), r. An obsoloto fonnotpaack^, 
podl6*^t» A Middle English form of poke^, 
pouch. 

podicrtte (itd-shet'), b. [F.] A small violin: 

(pok), s. [< ME. pokkc, pi. pokkeSf < AB. 
poc ( poce-)j a pustule, = MD. pockCf IJ. pok as 
MLQ. pftckcj jtocke, LG. pokketi, pi., ss G. dial. 
pfocke (G. pockc, < LG.), a pustule, Q.pockeu, 
pl.,small]iox; cf.Goel. pscatd, a pimple, Ir.yn/c- 
md (f), a pustule, puctidh. a Bwmliug up; akin 
to pukc"^, a bug. ifence pi. pocku, taken, esji. in 
small pocks, as a singular, and spelled disguised- 
ly pox.'] 1. A pustule raisi^d on the surface of 
the bo(fy in an eruptivf) disease, as the small- 
pox. 

ntpokkes atid of acabbe, and every aoro, 

Shal every aheep.lN) hool that of thta welle 

Hrinketh a draushte. 

Chaucer, TroL to Pardoner'a Tale, 1. 72. 

2. A T) 0 x; an eruptive disease, as smallpox. 
[Obsohde or vulgar.] 

If (]od piiuiah the world with an evil poek, they immedi- 
ately iHiiiit a block and call it Job, to heal the oiBeaae. 
Tytuiair, Ana. to Sir T. Morct, etc. (TarkerSoc., 18fi0);p. 1W>. 

(Had you got through thu podc ao well —it takca a aco- 
oiid time, aoine aay. 8. Judd, Margaret, II. 5. 

Aa aoon aa ever tho peek began to decay it took away my 
cyea altogether. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London l*oor, I. 46L 
pock'^,^. A Hootch form of pokc*^. 
pockmedt (pok'ilrdk a. [< poc0 4* arrl + 
Pitted with tiie smallpox ; pof;k-]dtted. 
pock-DTOken (pok'brO'kn), Cl. Broken out or 
marked with smallpox. 

poedeed (pokt). Cl. [< pock^ + -C?d2.] Pitted; 
marked with pustules, or pits left by them, or 
with other small lesions, sug^sting the appear- 
ance of the skin during or after smullpox. 


poachardt, An obsolete form of pochard. 
poacherMr»<i'<dif*r), w. r< 1. 

One who poaches; one who intrudes on tiie pre- 
serves of another for the pur))ose of stc^aliiig 
game; one who kills mne unlawfully. — 2. 
The sea-poacher, a flsh. — 3. The widgeon, 
Marvea amcrivana: so called from its habit, of 
seising the foo<l for which other ducks have 
divt'd. (I, 'h'umhun. [Michigan.] 
poacJier^ (pd'clidr), w. [< yirtcic/iS 4* -ctL] A 
contrivance for jioacliitig eggs. 
poachineSB (l»d\dii-iieH), a. The state of being 
pou<4iy. 

Tho vulliuii, hocauBc of tlio poaehinm, iliuy keep for 
graiiB. Mortimer, JliiHhutidry. 

poacdiy (po'chi), a. [(. poach^ 4- -yL] Wet and 
soft; easily penetrated, as by the feet of cattle: 
said of land. 

But miunh InndH lay not np till April, oxecni your 
iiiarahoH In« very jtoaehy. Mortimer, lluxiiaiidr)'. 

Poaedtes ( pd-a-sPtez ), n. [N L., < Gr. msiy gruss, 
+ -r- (iiisigriillcant) 4- -if<f2.] A generic name, 
originated by Broiigiiiarl, under which have 
Imhui describinl a large number of leaves of 
fossil plants siipposcul to belong to the Gra- 
minew. 

poad-milk (pod'inilk), tt. The first milk f^veii 
by cows afltu' calving; beestings. IJalliirvll. 
I t^rov. Eng.] 

pbakU, V, An «)bsolet43> spelling of pokc ^ . 
poak*^ (ptik), a. [Also poakc ; origin obscure.] 
Waste arising from the preparation of skins, 
composed of hair, lime, oil, etc. It is used us 
manure. 

pocan (po'kaii), n. [Bee poke*.] The poke or 
iHikeweed, Vhytolaeca decandra. 
pocardt, a. An obsolete form of pochard. 

Ikma I It J, H bird called a poeard. Florio, 1696. 

POCMXIOII, a. Kamo as jniceooa. 
pochard (po'cliRni), n. [Also jmker, and for- 
merly pmichurd, ]Hfcardi said to be a var. of 
pmchvr. Of. pmeher, 3.] A duck, FuUgula or 
JElhyla firina, belonging to the family 
and subfamily FaliyuUufr, mort? fully called the 
rvd-hcadrd or rcd-cytui pochard, also dunhird. 
ThlHiluck Ih very ixmimoii In Kimipoaml many other parts 
of the OM W«iii(l. and a variety or very doscly related 
S]M;clf M, F. or .K. nuurifiann, Ih txiiiully so In North Aineri- 
OH, and known hh the rrUhead. In the male Uie head is 
pully, and with the iierk in rich chcstiiui-rod with coppery 
or bruii/.y rollectloiiH. The lowor iiiHtk, fon'parts of tho liody 
above and below, and rump and tall •coverts arc black. 
Tho back Ih white, tliiely vennlciilated with wavy or slg- 
lag black linen. Thu bill In dulMiluo with a blaolc bolt at 
the end. and the feet aiv graylali-blue with dusky webs. 
The eyes are omngo. The female han the heail dull-hrowii. 
The length la fn»n 2i) to :!:t Inchen, the extent of wings 
aliout at inchen. The inichard In a near relativb of the 
caiivasbaok. The name in extended to soma or all of the 


The imstorlor parts of both Inim were pocked with tu- 
horde In tho softebing stage. Lancet, No. 343.% p. 1314. 

And of thin tufty, flaggy ground, pocked with laigs and 
iKigleis, one special nature is that it will not hold Imprcs- 
slouB. JL D, BUtekmore, Luma Dooiie^ llx. 

pocket (iK)k'ct), n. [< ME. pocket, pdkvt, < AF. 
^pfHpwt (Norm, pouquet), OF. assibilatcd 
pouchet, m., also pochette (F. pmhcltc), t., a 
pocket, dim. of pttquc, OF. assibilatcd pochv, a 
poke, ]^ckot: hoo }mke% pouch.] 1. A small 
poucli or bag; specdfieally, a small i)ouch in- 
serted in a garment for carrying money or 
utlior small articles. 

Cored pokete. sal peter, vitrlolo. 

Chaucer, Prul. ti» Cation’s Yooinairn Tale, 1. 266. 

He Uaik a little horn out of his vodrf. 

And he blew 't baith loud and schill. 

Jjody Marjorie (Child’s Balladn, II. 810X 

A fellow that has but a groat in bin iMtrkel may have a 
stniiiach capalde of a ten-uiilling ordinary. Conyreoe. 

About 25 lbs. or 35 lbs. of ungnmroed silk are enclosed 
ill hsgs of ouarso oanvai^ called poekeiM. (Tre, Biot., 1. 802. 

2. That wliicli is carried in tho pocket; money; 
moans; financial resources. 

For tho there were Fowls to bo bought at every house 
where 1 lay, yet my packet would not reach them. 

Vampier, Voyage^ II. L 03. 

11ic\' Inhippers] have been more cautious silica hut have 
more than once again glutted our markeU, and liuon pun- 
ished ill poOieL Quarteriy Hcv., CX LV. 816. 

3. Olio of the small b^ or nets at the corners 
and sidos of some billiard-tables. 

At the oommeiutemont of the last centuiy tlie billiard- 
table wan nquare, having only three poelwfs fur Uio balls to 
run ill, siiuateil on one of the sides. 

NtfuM, Sports and Pastimes, p. 390. 

4. Any cavity or ojiening forming a receptmde : 
as, a brace-podl'cf, a pocLpooket. etc. — 5. In a 
window fitted with sashes, tho liole for a nnl- 
Icv. — 0. In mininq, an irregular cavity flllrd 
with vein stone and ore ; a swelling of the lode 
in an im^gular manner, in which a more or less 
isolated inass of ore occurs. A pockety lode is one 
in which the ore is thus distributed, instead of being dis- 
seniinatod somewhat uniformly through the body of the 
lode. 

7. A glen or hollow among mountains. [U. B.] 

In many of the pockeUi or glens In the aides of the hill 

tho trees grow to some little height. 

T. BooeevSt, Hunting Trips, p. 186. 

8. A certain (juantity of hops, wool, etc., equal 
to about l(i8 pounds. — 9. In racing slang, a 
position in a race where one contestant is 
surrounded by three or more others, so that, 
owing to the impeding of his advance, he has 
no chaiioo to win. — 10. In sodl , and anat.: (a) 
A blind sac; a sac-shapod cavity. (&) The ex- 
ternal cheek-pouch of a rodent, as of the Gc- 
omyid/e and Sacamyidm. Bee cuts under Gc- 
omyidte and Perognathw. (c) The abdominal 


podMMUl 

poueh of a manupial. (d) The abdominal 
cavity of a halibut or other fish.-— 11. The trap 
of a weir, in which the fish are retained or 
caught. The flsh pass from the little pound Into the 
pocket, which is a frame about 1» feet lung and 10 feot 
wlda with sides of netiliig and a Itoard floor. The flsh are 
left ill the pocket by the receding tld^ and are token out 
at low water. In aueeii-water weir the flsh are not left by 
the tide, but muni be lined out with a seine or purse-net. 
See Patoh-POCkst, a pocket made by sewing a 

piece of stuff upon uie outside of a garment, forming one 
side of the pocket, the other side being farmed by the ma- 
terial of Uie garment itself. The piece so sewed on is usu- 
sUy of the siuiiu material as the garment— PoidMt bor- 
mmh. Hoeboroiq/Ai.— Po0kgtvetO,aniodeof vetoof a 
bllTliy a nreaident, governor, or other executive offloen em- 
ployiM at the end of a legislative aesidon. If the n«sldent 
uoen not Interpose the cirainsiy veto, a hill becomes law at 
the expiration of ten days ; but if tint bill was passed with- 
in ten days of the adjournment of (kmgreaa, the President 
may retain (*' pocket*) the bill, which is thus killed at the 
eiiti of the session without tho Intespoiition of a direct 
veto, and without ritiiliig Uie ohaiiooa of its passage over 
tho veto. [B. 8.] - TbbelnpCKflUtitohavegalnorpro- 
flt— Td be out of POOkOt, to expend or lose money : as, 
to be out pocket ^ a traiisaetlon.— To havo or ooxry 
in ono’S podnt^ to have complete control o/L 


Dr. Proiidte had Interest with the government, and the 
man carried, as it wore^ Dr. Froudie %n hie pocket. 

TroUape, Barchoster Towers. 



of others. 


p(>ck^ (imk^et), V. t. [< pocket, n. Cf. F. 
pocheter, carry in the pocket.] 1. To put in a 
pocket or in one’s pocket. : as, to pocket a ball in 
billiards ; to pocket a penknife! 


On one ocoaalon he pocketed wry complacently a gratu- 
ity of fifty pistoles. Macaulay, Hist. Bng., viL 

He locked the desk, pocketed all tho property, and went 
Chariattc Bronti>, Shirloy, xxlx. 


2. To ajipropriate to one’s self or for one’s own 
use ; t4ike iiossession of. 

They fklngs] seised the goods of traders, sold thorn, and 
pocketed a large port of the proceeds 

li. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 403. 


3. In racing slang, to surround in such a way 
as to leave no room for getting out or in front: 
ns, he mnnpockvted at the lieginiiing of the race. 
— 4. To carry in or ns in tne pocket; specifi- 
cally, of a president, governor, or other execu- 
tive ofilcer, to i>reveut (a bill) from becoming 
law by n44uniiig it unsigtMHl. Bee pocket veto, 
under pocket, n. rOolloq., U. B.] — 5. To ac- 
cept meekly or without ^irotest or resentment; 
submit to tamoly or without demand for ro- 
dresH, aimlogy, et<’ . : as, to pocket n\\ insult. 

If I calmly pocket the abuse. I am laughed at 

OoMcmUh, Oitisen of thu World, xix. 

6. To conceal; give no indication of; snp- 
pross: as, to poc&^t one’s pride. — 7. To con- 
trol or liavc the control of, us if carried in one’s 
pO(*ket: as, to pocket a borough. 

They I the Kngllihl say th^ will pocket our carrying trade 
as well as their own. Jcjfemon, Correspondenoe, IT. 11. 

He |the poor white of Virgliilal was fond of his Stale 
and its great iiioii, and loyal to some one of the blood 
families who eontciidod for the honor of voekeHno the 
bwough in which he voted. Sehmder, Hist B. S., T 10. 

8. In weeh., placed in a case or pocket: as, a 

pocketed valve. Bee calm To pocket up. (a) 

lb put up ill or as in a pocket ; bag. 

Ill atep but up and fetch two handkerchiefs 
Tu poem up some sweetmeats. 

MlddlHon, Women Beware Women, lU. 1. 

. Letting Time pocket un tho larger life. 

JjowU, Voyage to Vinland. 


(6t) To submit tamely to ; accept without protestor mur- 
mur. 

l*aUeiioe hath trained mo to poeket-up more heinous In- 
dignities, and oven to digest an age of iron. 

O. Ilarvey, Four Letters, It 

pocket-book (pok'et-bfik), n. 1. A iKiok to be 
carried in the pocket ; a noto-book. 

Nor let your Poeket-Bock two Hands contain. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Taivo^ lit 


2. A book worthy to be constantly used, small 
enough to be carried in the pocket. 

La Koehofonoanld ranks smonu the scanty nomber of 
poekebkookv to be read and re-read with ever now admira- 
tion, histruotiun, and delight B^eyc. BriL, XIV. 816. 


3. A small book or poucli, usually of flexible 
leather, divided into compartments, made for 
can^nip: money or memoranda iti the pocket.— 

4. Pecuniary resources, especially of one per- 
son. [In the last two senses usuiuly without » 
hyphen.] 

pocket-cI()tllt (pok'et-kl6th), n. A pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 


Cannot I wipe mine eyes with the fair poekel-dotk, ss If 
I wept for all yonr abominations ? 

Tom Brown, Works, 1. 8. iDavim.) 

pockat^dial (pok'et-dU«il), n. A portable ,im- 
dial of small aise. See ring-dkU, 
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podcit-drop (pok'et-drop), n. a drop- pock-marked (pok'miirkt), a. Pitted or marked 

scene made to be double up so as to bo taken with smallpox, or with pita rosembling those of 


Pitted or marked 


out of Right, where the roof above the atage ia smallpox; poek-pitted. 
low. pock-mttM (pok'pit'ed), a. 

pocket-edition (pok^et-f-diah'pn), n. A liook with smallpox, 
issued in a amall siae, aa for eonvonienee in pock-pitten (pok'pit^n), a. Same as pock- 
carryiiiff in the ^oket. pittra, Tcmiygon, Aylmer's Field. [Kare.] 

pocket-nap (l»ok^et-flap),w. A narrow piece of pock-podding (pok' podding), «. A bng-piid- 
cloih sewed above tho opening of a pocket in a ding: Hometunes applied to persons as a terra 
garment, and hangingover it like a small fiounco. of opprobrium. [Cratch.] 

IM^etfhl (pok'et-fhl), w. [< pocket + -/id.] pockwood (pok'whd), ». The lignum-vitie, 
Enough to fill a pocket; aa much as a i>ooket Ouawcum omcinale, 
will hold. ^ r 

pocket-gopher (pok'et-gd^f6r), n. An Ameri- 
can rodent quadruped of tho family Oeomt/UUe: 

HO called from tho largo pockets or external 
choek-);K>uoheB. Also poeket^at. Boo cut un- 
der OcomyitUe, 

pooket-h8dnmer(ppk'et-ham^Ar),n. A hammer 
adapted for carding in the p<»cket; a geolo- 
gists’ hammer. 

pocket-handkerchief (pok’et-hang'k6r-chif), 
n. A handkerchief intended to >je carried in 
tho pocket. ^ _ 

poeketlng-Bleeref (pok'et-inK-slSv), n. Al*rge ,iJ57p6'kS), ="j5lT.‘ ;«)co ss l*g. 


pocky (pok'i), u. [< poelc^ + -yi.] 1. Having 
pocks or pustules; infected with an eruptive 
distemper, but i>aH.icularly with syphilis. 

Ho iiilglLt, furewarnd, have left lila poeMt dnUklsM. 

Timet' WhUtU(J&, E. T. H,>, p. SU 

2. Vil«»; rascally; miscliievoiis; contemptible. 
[Vulgar.] 

limt Ptteky, Roiluii, Lrinff. (V>wurdly, and inoatperfldl* 
ouB knavo^ Sir llOKh (^Riilvttriy. Knight. 

Quoted ill Athiau't Social Life in Keign of Queoii Anno 
IIL Appendix. 

PoCky dond. Same aa nuimiHato-mmidut. 


and looser sleeve worn in the fouxieenth and 
fifteentli centuries. 

Of tlic long poekettina^devoeH in tho time of King Henry 
the fonrtli, llncollve, a luaater of timt age, aang. 

Camden, llemalni^ Apparell. 

lK>cket-jnd(nnent (i>ok'ot-jiij^nieut)j n. For- 
merly, in Kngland, a recogtiissaiioe mven to se- 
cure a private debt, as distinguisnod from a 
recognisance taken as a public obligation. The 
Htatuie of Merchanta, IS Kdwanl 1., atat 8, authorixed re> 
oognicanceatolM) taken for the aeciHring of dohta in certain 
caaei^ and allowed oiifoi‘oenieiit agalnat property wiUioiit 
the formality of a suit. A reoognlxaiioo ao taken waa tech 


Miuco = F. pfu, < L. paucm, few: see 
In rntmCf a little; somewhat; rather: as, 
adagio, somewhat slow. 

pococurante (ira'ko-klj-r&n'te), n. [< It. poeo, 
little, + eurante, pi»r. of curare, care: see cure, 
r.] A person charactorized by want of care, 
interest, attontiou, or the like; an apathetic, 
careless, easy, inaccurate ]»erMon. 

Leave we my mother (inieat of all the Poeoeurantet nf 
her BOX I ) careleaa aiN>ttt It. tta aliout everything clae In the 
world which coiicerntxl hi*!*. 

Sterne, Triatram Shandy, vl. 20. 


PodalpxiM 

Theae groups of walma on the Ice are by the whalera 
oalliNl pode. FMuriet V, S., V. II. SIS. 

TC set around a pod. to Incloae a aehool of flah in a net 
INew Eng. I 

pod (jrad), r. f. ; pret. ainl pp. tHuhleti, ppr. poiU 
ding, [< jwrf, M.] 1. To swell an*l assume the 

Bpiieiiranco of ii po«l. — 2. To pr^sluce potis.— 
3. To drive Heals or walriw's into a pinl or 
bunch for the piir)iose of clubbing them. 

A Mlngnltir lurid gi‘i!Oii light anddenly aiitfiiaoa the oyo 
nf the fur-Hcal ul inUavnla when It la very much excitra, 
aa tlic poddintf for tlio clublKTa ia in progrean. 

FiM/ifriet ttf IT. S., V. H. m\, 

Podager (pod'a-jer), n. [Nh. (Wngler, 1832), 
< L. podager, i (Sr. g«)uty: see voda* 

gra.^ An Aiuericivn ^emis of ('apnntnlgidte, 
typical of the siibfninily Podagerma*, having 
long, strong, eiitindy miked tarsi, p, naeunda, 
tho only aiandea, liihnhitH Siiiitli America. It Ik 1 1 Inchea 
long, fumxiUH, vmiilciilalcil and iimciilittod with Mack; 
thetliront, Mly, ami ll)tof the taiUiii the iiiiiU>)art‘ white; 
the priinariita arc ldiu'.k witli n bromi white bar. 
PodagerinSB (pod^a-jtvh'ne), n, pi. [NL., < 
Podager + -iwfl®.] ' A’ siilifivmily of Paprhnnl- 
gidse, typlAed by the genus Podager, linviiig the 
wiii(]^ long and the bill glabrirostral, coiTe- 
S|M>ndiug to Ihe Caprimnighnv giahrirosires of 
li^rlator, and <‘oinpOHedof tho genera Ptniagvr, 
Lurocalis, and f 'hordcUen. Tlic Im-mI known exninplo 
ia the uomiiuni night-hawk, liiill-but, piak, or nlruinidig of 
the Uiilteil Statea. See cut under niithl-hattk. 
podagerine (pp-daj'e-riu ), a. Ikdongiiig to tho 
PodagvriuK. 


nically termed a datuie met'thani, and thia, tu^ has been pOCOOUrftlltiBlIl (pd^]w-k()-rAn'tizm), n. [< po» 
called a cocf/mafe + -i^it.] Tlie character, disposition, 

IK)cket-kl^e (iH)k et-nif ), «, A knife with one q,. habits of a pococuraiito; oxtnimo imliffer- 


or mom blades which fold into the handle, suit- 
able for carrying in the pocket; loosely, a pen 
knife. 

pocket-lid (pok'et-lld), tt. A iKicket^flap. 
pocket-money (irak^et-mun''!), n. Mbney for 


eucc, apathy, or carelessness; inaccuracy. 

The do<mi of Fate waa, he thon a Dandy t Have thy eye- 
laaaea. oiieru-glaHaefi, thy Long- Acre caba with whftc- 
reeclicil tiger, thy yawning impiiaaivlticH, poetmwanUemt. 

Cafipie, Paat and Vresent, II. 17. 


the pocket or for occasional or trivial expenses, pococurantist (pd^kd-kii-r&n'iist), a, [< poco- 
pocket-moase (pok'et-mous), a. AnAmorican curante + •utt.l Camless; itnmcurato. 
mdent quadruped of the family /«aocowy#Vfa? ; pocokt,n. AMiddle English variant of pcococA*. 
so called from its [Kicketo or oxtomal check- poooBill, n. Sec the tpiotaiioii. 
pouches. Varioiia a|iocloa are found in Uie United 
states, belonging to tlic genera Dipndmnyt and Perogna- 
thus. Tile Iarg<:r kliida, whicli leap well, are also kimwii 


aa kanuartuMmUm and kangaroo-ratt. 
domift and PertigiutUitu. 

pocket-net (]M)k'et-net), n. 
which ihe fish are caught in certain H}>eoial 
compartments or pocketH. 
pocket-piece (pok'ot-pcs), n, A coin kept in 
the poexet and not sficiit, generally a coin that 
is not cuiT(*nt. 


Thoao awaiiipB [of Virginia and Korth Ckrolina) are lo> 
cally known tlirongh the region where Uiey occur as **dla- 
iiiala" or “poeoriwa*' 

J. 1). WhUneg, Kiiuyc. Brit., XXlll. 800. 


Sue'outs under IHpo- 
A fiHliiiiK-iHit in POCnlaryt (jM'k'u-l^ri), V 


, ,, p\, poeniaricH {-ySz), 

[< \upoculum, a’goblci : mo pocMlvnt.'] A drink- 
ing-cup. 

Home brought forth . . . ptmdarie* for drinkora, some 
manuarlca for handlcra of rullcka, some pedaiiea for pil- 
grlmn. haUmer, Sennona and Remaini^ I. 40. {JDavitt.) 


pocket-pistol (pok'ot-pis^tql), w. 1. A pistol pocillentt(pok'u-lciit),ff. [<L.poca/f'w^,drink- 


designed to be carried* in the ])Ocket. — 2. A 
shiall lii^uor-fiask, arraiigiMl with a screw-stop- 

S ei*, or in otlier ways safely cloaed, and often 
tied with a cup; a small traveling -Husk. 
[Slang.] 

He . . . BWiggod hla notiket’piM, 

Naiflor, Keynard the Fox, p. 42. {patUt.) 

pocket-rat (pok'ot-rut), n. Same as piwkel- 
gttpher. 

pixmet-relay (pok'et^re-la'"), w. An instmment 
which can he caiTied in the pocket to nmke tele- 
graphic comiection at any point on a line. It 
IS employt^d in case of accidents, etc., and bonce 
is often called a trretdeing^mirumenU 
pocket-sheriff (pok'ot-sher'if), a. A sheriil 
appointed by the sole authority of the sover- 
eign, and not one of the throe iiomiuatod by 
the exchequer. [Eng.] 

pockety (pok'et-i), a. [< pocket + -y^.] In 
mining, noting a lode in which the ore occurs in 
pockets, or small irregular biincliea, instead of 
being somewhat uniformly distributed through 
tho mass of the veinstone. 
pock-£rettent (pok'frot'n), a. Pock-marked; 
marked with smallpox; pitted with small riox. 
Kic/mrdaon, Clarissa Harlowe, VT. 137. 
POck-honse (pok'hous), n, A smallpox hospital. 
[I*rov. U. 8.J 

A Pock noum wu eatabllahed, . . . and a general beat- 
ing up for (latioiiU was had throughout tlio region. 

JS. Judd, Margaret, IL 6. 

POCkiness (pok'i-nos), n. The state of being 
pocky. 

pockmuky, pockmanty (pok-mang'ki, -mau'- 
ti), fi. Bcotcii corruiitions of portmanteau, 
pock-mark (uok'mftrk), n, A mark or soar made 
by the smairpox; apook. 


able, < poeidam, a goblet, cup, <ypo in ptdare, 
drink: see potnlion,] Fit for drink. 

Horae of thofu) herbs which are not esculent are, not- 
withstanding, jMteulent, ttnefun, Nat. Hiat., | OSOi 

pocoliform (pok'u-li-furni), a. [== F. nocuh- 
forma; < L. poeutum, cup, forma, form.] Cup- 
Hhapod; of tbe Hhape of a drinking-cup or goo- 
let. 

pod (pod ), n. [Prob. a var. of jtad?.^ 1 . In fto/., 
a mom or loss idougated cylindrical or flattish 
seed-vessel, as 
of the pea, 
bean, caialpa, 
etc.; technical- 
ly, a legume 
or silicic, but 
applied com- 
monly to any 
dry dehiscent 
(mostly) sever- 
al-soeaed peri- 
carp, whether 
of one carpel 
(follicle, leg^ 
umo) or of 
several (cap- 
sule). Bee outs 
under ArarJus, 
halUmn-dJim, eircutneemile, CrueifereB, divi^ivi, 
and Eriodendron.~‘2, The straight channel or 
groove in the body of certain forms of augers 
and ^ring-bits.— 3. The pike when nearly full- 
grown. ffalUwell, [I^v. Eng.] — 4. A school 
or shoal, as of Ashes or whales ; a group or num- 
ber, as of seals or walruses. 

A pod of whales waa aeeii in the offing. 

C, M, Seammen, Marine Maimuals, pi. 80. 



PHTerent VinHs of Fod. 


I, logume of cniiiiiion vetch {Ficiasattva)i 
a. foliirln of peony {PmoMi'mqfflciiiaiis) : 3, hil- 
Mtter crctt {CmniemiHe At'rsitfa ) ; 4. 
(iiiicle of Belli penny-crew (ra/aj/ifirftfiwir). 


Or. irmltiypa, gout in the ftH't., < n-oi'i* (7rr»d-),’foot, 
4* &yp(i, a oatohiug (cf. ehiragra),^ (lout in the 
foot. Bee gottP, il. 

1 cured him of the gout In hla uiid now ho talka of 
the ohaigOAbloiieaa of iiiediciiit!. ... II la fetdagra hath 
iMfCMunu aohlragru; . . . iliegiMiiliHHgtit iiiUihlalliigeni, 
and he cannot draw hla piirM;. Saitt, Ablad, xxvi. 

podagral (pocPi^gral), a. [< imdagra + -n/.] 
Same as podagmi, 

podagric (pp-tiag'rik), «. [= Jt, jHxiafp^ieo ; < 
L, jmdagm'm, gouty, < (Ir. nminypihuv, gouty, < 
nooayixi,^ gout ill the feel.: see podagra,\ 1. 
Pertaining to the gout; gouty. — 2. Afliieted 
with the gout. 

podagrical (]M}-dag'ri-kal), a, [< podagric + 
-f/f.] Same as podagric, 

T shall retiini t4) kiHH your namia, and yoiir Foot alao, 
could 1 ease you of l\mi jnidngriml I’alii wlilrh affilotayoii. 

Hoipell, l.ottorH, Iv. 42. 

A loailatoiio lield in ihe hand of oiu* that ia jeelagrinal 
dolli eltlior cure or give groat oastt in the gout, 

Sir T. Vrvwne, Viilg. Err., II. :t 

Podagriem (pp-dng'ri-on), n. |NJi. (Spiiiola, 
1811), < (Ir, TTodav/Kif, "gouty, < Trorldj/w, gout: 
see podagra.'] A notalde giuius of clialeid 
hymonopterous insiMds, having a very long ovi- 

f »oHitor and enlamed and (IfMitatc hind 1 highs. 
I la of ooeninpolitaii (llHtrlbiitIuii, but mainly irt^piciil, mid 
its apecloH are invariably parasitic In tlio egg ciihi;h of or* 
thoptorouH InaoctH of the funilly MmAidte. 

podagroUB (ixxPu-grus), a. [= Jt. podagnm, 
< li. podugroHHsi < podagra, gout: see 

podagra,] Banie as ptMiagric. 
podalgia ([M>-darji-|l), n. [NIj., < dr. troAa^yia, 
pain in the feet, <’ (n-od-), foot, + 

pain.] I'ain in the foot; csiieciiiUy, neuralgia 
in the font. 

podalic (jMj-darik), a. [Trrog. < (Jr. woi-c (ttcmT-), 
= K, foot, A- •at + -ic, Pf. pciial.] Peitoining 
to the f(n*t.. Podalic versloil, in tdtdel., tlio opemtfon 
of iiiriiltig tho fotiiH within thii uterus ao ua to bring down 
Uie foot or arniic |mi't of tho lower oxiruinitiea: diatiii* 
gulahod from cephalic vtrsion. 

Podalyria (iiod-ii-lir'i-ll), n. fNJi. (Tjamamk, 
1793), < li. PodalirinSf <*dr. TloiJoXi /p/op, in niyth. 
son of ^^jHciihipiiiK.J A genus of leguminous 
shrubs, tyfie of the tribe Pfulalyrivte, (fhame- 
terizetl by Ihe broail obtuse ketd-pelals united 
on the buck, the turgid, ovoid, coriaceous pod, 
simple short-ptd ioled rigitl leaves, and a calyx 
roniiirkably iiideiibMi at its broadly bell-shaped 
baHf^ Tlie 17 H|>eeira ani natlvoa of Hoiitli Africa, and are 
allvery-piibeacent or vllloiiH ahruba, with altoniato leaves, 
awl-Bha|MMl Mtipiiloa, and pink, purple, or bliiu axillary 
flowera, UHiially only one or two tugellior. P. mrieea, tbe 
African tuitln-imali, mid several utbor aiieelea aro culti- 
vated for their flowers aud silky leaven. 

Podakn^eSB (pod^a-li-ii'o-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(lieimnira, IHlO), < Podalyria + -rw?.] A tribe 
of leguiiiiiiouH ])1antH, charactorized by its 
iinitod sfqMilH, pnpilionaceoiiH petals, ten sepa- 
rate KtaiiieiiK, and Hiinple or radiately compound 
leaveH. Tlie Suphnrete, the only other pnpillonaeeoiia 
trltMi witli ten freeatmiiena, laditrerent In itapiiiimte leaves. 
The Ptulalurieie Include 20 genera, mainly Auatrullan 
ahruba, with unjointed |Mida, and iiaually aiinple leaves 
not jointed to their short petiole. For the beat*kuowu 



PodKlTtiM 

gtnera, «flo PodaluHa (tho type), DagitUta (the only genos 
In the MHtern (/nlted SUtesj^ HpUmthwi, Pvitnura^Jaek’ 
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a magistrato: w'o potcsUi^,"] One of certain 
inagiHtrateH i ii I taly. («) A foreffrn magiilnte, plioed 
by the i»ni>«n»p Krculerlek «iirUn*i« over Te^oi Wellim 


ertfMCfli, end GmHphtdftfnurn. 

podanenceptolia (pod'an-on-He^fa'li-jl), n, 
fNL., < Or. JTo/jf (TTwrl-), =r K../Vw/, + Nli. Viii^sa- 
cephalutf q. ▼.] In UratfU., anoiinepbalia with 
H pndiiticiilatod fioad. 

PocUtrgldflB (Pd-ilar'ji-fh'?), «. pi, [Nlj., < /V 
lUirffUM + -w/tfj.] A family of iiaHiroBtral pica- In nmny ItoJIen clUoa aeulundlnnte mnnlclpia Jndfra 
nan InrdH, typitiod by the gejiim Pinlarpm, re- podestatef, a. [< P. potiestat^ < It. podestaUi^ 
jated t<» iho fkiprimulpidip, and iiHiially iiieliided pniUstf) : ho** ftotteHld, A niagiatrate : 

ill that family. They have very hniad palatine bunon siirm' aH poifstntc. 
with p.*U,n,latei^l tlie«miti»t 

' and ITeMlilentea of l•H^Hamollt iu Knw^ce. 


PodlOfM (poda-aepsX 

form or Podieipes, 


I, a. Theoriginalandiunial 


i»ni>Hror - 

cltlea {by A eliluf iiinaiMtrttt.e in Italian towna and in me- 
dieval repnbllcH, often eloUied with nearly deapotio power, 
flirt funetloiiH were largely juilieial. 

llii! Veiieiiaiirtliiniu al way oa their 7*o(lMfa, orGoneniour, 
with Ilia twot.'iiiinHelloiira rcMideiit therein. 

UaHuyVi Voyaget, II. 104. 


])ro(;e.HM.w, nu elwodiiclion (»r rill-glMil. and a |mli 
dur-down traetJt, one on ctach aide of tlie rninji. 


Arte of Eng. Poeale, p 808. 


Iilnlrt are eonfliiod to tho Oriental and Auatralian reglofiH; , r a ta. j 

aonie of them arc known m frtigitunahM, frttm the great podestofftto (pu-<lcB to-rat)^ n* [As It. poaes- 
hraHiith nnd iienn (laiiiini iif ih« tMinic Tii«y are iioi;tnrnul feyia, wtdvtiUmu, iiiagiHtraoy KpOilcatiL a magia- 

Bkera and owIh. pa(lvsia),% The office, digni- 

ty, or jiiHsdiclioii of a iiodcHth*; the term of of- 
iicui of a poiU'KtA. 

Tn the next ytmr, 1380, In tho podentenOe of Alberigo 
Signfin^gi of Jtologna, the^ imlacea of^ tlie In^iiitri were 


hreadth and deep flaaiiro of the beak. Tito 
and iiiHectlvtvnniH, and reaemhle goatauckera and owIh. 
The geiiem are Ptniartnui, IkUroehtmtumuM, and 
Alrto Pudirffiiue aa a Mihfainily of VaprimulffitUif. 

podargine (jm-diiv'Jiii), «. Of or pertaining to 
tim Podarpitiw or rodargima. 


podargne (P9-dUrg')> n. 

VodntffHH, 

Podargna (iKVdiir'guH), n. 


A binl of the gonun 
[NIj. (Ciivior, IHllO), 


VUV javaaiaww wi 

Iniriit and deiindirtlnrd by the Utj of^^c people. 


<Or.^,;,ic. swjh.fooUMi;< iroht; (rroA.), Uxtt, (;,^UV;hfZf6nn), rt. [<NIi.porff. 


dama, Wdrka V. SSki. 
IMiiral of podfdium. 


ypicalgtmimof 
.ho family /V/- 



n.J ill the Hfiaim of a po- 
t jMgletiuiti. K Tudkermauj 


Mnre iHirk {rotiatxwt cuvirri). 


m, 

podium + •td,'] Of or 


the 3 ? p«*fy «• s*"*® 

■^Z hiV.« ire of P0^,»*- Plunrt of iwrfilM*. 

1 jM Ptaiiinig to tho podrani. 

/ki Podica (iiod'i-kji), M. [NTj.(Le8goii,183l), <Tj1j. 
podivun, boloiigiiig to a foot, < Or. 7 roi-f (ttwI-), 
d-), foot, + Ii. ftxtM, nxlo: African genua of HelUmiithidic^ 

rniiy of gaHteroinycctouH ® ' 


fttirf/iflm. There 
areaeveral HjNJclen, 
oniifliuNi to the 
AuMtmllon and l*a- 

5 nan rogioins lui 
’. atHtyttuieit, or /*. 
euiden, known l-o 
the oolonirtte aa 
rmm-pnrk, from Ita 
oiy. 

2. [/•<!.] Ahiio- 
cies of thig 
goiuiH; a po- 
darguo. 

podiirtliral(p«.>- 
dttr'thml). //. 

[< podnhhr-Htti 
+ -«Z.] Tn or- 
niih,f joining 

tho tooH t4» tho Himtik; port.aiiiiiig to tho podar- 
thriim: as. tlio podarUyrtil joint oriirf.iculatioTi. 
podarthritis (pod-Jlr;t]irrtiH), n, fNIi.. < Or. 
ffoiV (wolf-), foot, + aidfpiTtCf joiiit-iiiKOUHO : moo 
arthtifiH.'] Inflamniation of tlio joiutM of the 
foot. 

podarthnun (pp-diir' thrum), n. ; pi. podarthra 
(-thrji). [Nli., < Gr, woi'y (irod-), foot, + &fj0ptiv, 
a joint.] Ill ora///i., tlio foot-j< ■ 
tannophalangoal articulation, 
tho tooH colloctivoly with tho inotatarHUH. 
pod-auger (pod'A'gftr), w. Stw angerj l, 

Podazlnefle (pod-ak-Hii/ 
cardo), < Gr, worf {irtn^y 

BOO A Hiihfainily of gaHteroinycctouH 

fungi of tho family Lytui/}frdttcese, 

Poduonla ( pod-ak-sd'ni-jl), ii. pi, < Gr. 

TTmV foot. + axis ; boo ffjps,] A phy- 
liiin of molliiHcoidM, oonipoHod of throe oIuhhom, 
tSipuMmhidrtif Brarhiopofirt, and Polysimf hav- 
ing a Kocondary long axis of tho 1>ody at right 
angloB with an original oro-aiial long axis. It 
poriH'HpoiidH nearly to Mollutuviden, uxcept in 
including tho gophyreaiiH. 
podazonlal (pod-ak-so'ni-al), a, [< Podaxonia 
+ -n/.] Of or iiertaiiiing io tho rodaxonia. 
pod-bit (]>od'biT), n, A boring-tool used in a 
bnuH*. It In M‘ini-oyllndrlcfil In Hhapa with a hollow 
Imrrol, and n cutting lip projootiiig from the extremity of 
the Imrrel. 

podder ( pod^Arh w. [< pod + -ori .] 1 . A gatli- 
ororof pods.— 2. of. Boans, |K»aH, taroB, vetches, 
and otlior podded or logiiminouBplunts in gen- 
eral. [Pniv. Eng. iu both uses.] 
poddy (pod'i), (1. [< pod + -yi.J Bound and 
stout ill the belly; ])aiinchy. HalliwvU, [Prov. 

Eiig.] 

podelcoma (pod-el -ko'mft), n. [NL., < Gr. 

TToi'f (Trod-), foot, + a sore.] A perforat- 

ing ulcer of the foot. 

", pod~ 

ot, + 

. , „ I'exeiicephalus podical (pod'i-l 

in which the brain is contained iu a jiedioel- rump, + -€il.] 
late sac. 

podor (p^ler'), n, [< Sp. ;wdrr, power: see 
power,] Tn Spanish’^Amer, law, a ]»ower of at- 
torney formally mailo before a notary public; 
a procuration. 

podestik (r>6-<icM-til')> h. [It. (> V,podeittat as 
Vg, jMdestade), < h, potcslas {.potvtdaU), power, 


(iciiiTa Jiichftjiiiiii, 2!ii2, 
podetimn (p^WcVslii-um), n. ; pi. podetia (-A), 
f N Ij., < Gr. TToiV ( ttiwI-), foot.] In hot,, in cortiTm 
liclifMiM, the fthnibby or stalk-like outgrowth of 
the thalliiMyboariiigextioscd hymenia; also, any 
Hi n I k -I i ke elevation. Hoe outs under Ckidonia, 
podex (iMl'dekH), n^ pi. podiecH (podM-so/.). 
[Ij.] Ill zooL: (a) The rum}>; the uropygiiim; 
the ntiiiH or anal region, (b) In ontom,, the 
pygiditiiD. 

pod-fem (iiod^fAm), n, A singular aquatic 
ffU‘ 11 , CeraiopUtria tJtaHeiroidea, very variable in 
foriij, found in the tropics of both hemisphores: 
NO culled from the x>od-like Sf^gmeiits of the 
fertile frond, which are everywhere covoi*ed 
with Hori, The stixies are inflated with large 
air-cells. 

pod-gaper (pod^gU^pAr), n, A bivalve molliisk 
of the faiiuly BohnomyidtB, 
podge 1 (l»«j)f w« [Perhaps forph^jlffc/ cf. p/odl.] 
A puddle; a plash. 

podge*'^ (poj), T>. <.; pi*et, and pp, podyed, ppr. 
podgimj, [Perhaps for cf.p/ 4 >r/ 2 ,] To 

phni. 

My (liiinuB will uy I am a podning asse. 

ilidtrria qr AWtno aiuTmumna (1 icw). ( Narta.) 


podioes, n. Plural of podex, 

Kdlcipedids (pod^i-sl-ped'i-dfi), n. ol pTL., 
< Podmpetf (-jfed^) + -•««.] A family of birds 
of the order Pygopodee, typified by the genus 
/*odfc(2iC9; the gr^ies. The family haa many peon- 
llarltlea oaniing It to rank aa a anborder called PodUe^- 
daa, whoae oharacten are the aamo aa tboae of the lamihr. 
I'hay have no ambiena» femurooaudal, or acoeaaory tendi- 
noiius muacle, only one carotid, abort xflihiatoniuni, long 
narrow pelvii^ from flfteen to nineteen cervical vor iebna 
H long cnemial prooeaa of the tibia and a very large patel- 
la, no anpenirbltal depreMioii for a naaal gland, and a ape- 
dal pyloric aac. Cnca are preaont, and the ofl-glanu la 
tuft^. The feet are four-toed and lobat«L not webbed; 
tlie nails are flat and blunt ; tlie tall la rudimentary ; ttie 
nriniaiioa are eleven In number ; tlie lorea are naked ; the 
head ia usually created ; and the hill la of variable shape. 
Tlio leading genera are ASehmtmhoruat PedieSpaa, Tmy- 
bapiea, and PodUt/mbua. Cotymuidm ia a tynonyni In one 
of Its aenaea. Also Podietpidw, Podie^idaa, Pamet^didm, 
See cuts under ASchnunthurua and gttSa, 

Podidpeg (p6-diB'i-i)ez), H, [NL., orig. Pedi- 
eejM as a spiMsiflo name (Linnmus, 1766), later 
as a generic name (Latham, 1790), tr. E. arse- 
/oof ; < L. podex ( jiod/c-), rump, + p^ss E./oof.] 
The ty]iical genus of the family Podicipedidm, 
lt*fonnerly contained all the grebcL but is now nanally 
reatiioted to Uioae which liave the bill moderately stoat, 
not longer ttian the head, and not hooked at the end, the 
taraiiH not longer than the middle toe and claw, the dlmen- 
atoiia over ten inches, and the hend nanally crested and 
ruffiNl. There are numerous apecioa, such aa the crested 
grebe, P. eriatatua; the red-necke<1 grabe, i*. 
the liomed grebe, i*. comutua; and th 


.. the eared grei 
Usually Podieapa, 


P. 

See 




lug ulcer or tlio foot. 

podencephalns (potl-on-sof 'a-lus), tt. ; pi. poi 
etieoploiU (-11). JJlL., < Gr. tto/'C (flucJ-), foot, • 
tyK^i^og, bruin.] lii teratol,, an oxoncophah 


Ariic.111 Finfuot (Padtea aemgatiHsU). 

tho suubinis or finfoots, containing several sne- 
cics, as P. ftenegaUmMa and P. peterai. Also 
called Podoa and Ehigelura, 

I), a. [< L. podex (podie~), 
or pertaining to the podex; 
uropygial; aual or pygidial, as with reference 
to the terminal somite of the abdomen of an 
iiiHOCt.^Fodieal plates. In mfom., two or more small 
pieces aiimmadiiig the opening of the iiiteatliial canal: 
when present, they are generally ooiicealod by tho lost ox- 
temal alNlomiiml sttgments. Anatomists hate ' " 


regarded 

these plates as the rudiments of the <^eiith abdominal 
segment. 


a/iav sasatiiiM ||avmW| s a w# r swiXM ^ 

auritw, Alao called Cftlymlnu, 
out under greha. 

PodilpnibllB (pod-i-lim'bus), n. [NL. (Lesson, 
1831), < Podiyetpa) + (Co)lymhu8,'] A genus 
of PodicipetUdm, containing American grebes 
with a tniek stout epignathouH bill, and no 
crests or ruffs, tho frontal feathers lieing mu- 
crnnaf.e. p. podieapa la tho commonest n^bc of the 
United States, commonly called tlmpiail-biUed dabehkk. 
'ilio genua la alao culled Uydreka and Ntadtelea, 

podifnnilB (po-dis'mus), n. [NL., < Gr. nodteua^, 
a measuring by feet (taken in sense of bind- 
ing of the foot’). < froSlCeiv, measure by feet, 
also bind tho feet, < tto^c (fr^), foot.] Spasm 
of tho muscles of the foot. 

Podisns (pod'i-sus), fi, [NL. (Hcrrioh-HcMf- 
fer, 1853), < Gr. ttovc (irod-), foot. + irrbf, equal.] 

A genus of pentatomid bugs, with over 30 spe- 
cies. all AmeHcan. Tliey 
are of medium also and nan- 
ally light ^'jeolora, predaceous 
ill haldt, aind provided with a 
strong lioak wnorewitli to Ini* 
pale their prey. P, plaeidtta 
la a North American Bi»ecicH, 
notable as an enemy of the im- 
ported currant-worm, Nematva 
vantrieoaua, P. apinoaua is coin- 
moii and wlde-qiroad; It at- 
tacks many Injurloua larvus. 

Bee alao cut under aoldiar lniu, 

podito (pod'it), M. [< Gr. 

TTofjg (trod-), foot, + -<fc.] 

A limb or log of a crusta- 
cean, especially when de- 
veloped as an ambulatory 

fw “sio 

ditc, exgpodiie, epinodife; also iMaipodite, mx- 
opodite, daetylopmite, ischiopodiie, merepodiic, 
pTopodite, and cuts under Podtphthalmia, 

These poditea are usually seven -Jointed. 

Jffneye. ttrit, VI. 886. 

poditic (po-dit'ik), a, [< podite + -ic.] Of or 
pertAluhig to a podite. 

podltti (i^-dit'i), n, [Australian.] The Aus- 
tralian saw-beaked kirigflslior, Symaflaviroalria. 
8ee out under Syma, 

podium (pS'dl-um), n.; pi. P<,ifleb(-6)' fL- 
It. podio ss F. podium), < pf>daiune for nothing. 

Qr. irddtov, a little foot, aim, Srydm, 

foot: see pcwl.] 1. In arch on every flower, 
pedestal; a stylobate; also, ai^^Pr 
which surrounded the arena ^ w-r and Leaf. L 186. 
amphitheater, upon which sat pT " “ 
tinction, or a bench 8tirrounding’^l?®J^^ 

In and aaaf.. the foot; the 

applied in omithofogy to the toes e Va,®?^£er 

without the shank of the foot.-3. 

the foot of a roollusk. its parts are dls? i „ «oni- 

as prepodivm^ maacpndiwn, matapoiium, and 

or /(m, midiOe, hind, unA aide parta. See cuts uA^al form. 

ImmicM, L^donidm, Mytdia, and PiatdUdM. *herby 

4. in hoU : (a) A footstalk, stipe, or the likt. mqI 

t Barely used except in comnounds.] (b) A 
[)iiit, iutemode, or iiide|)onaciit unit in the 
growth of the axis of a plant. 
irndJe (poj'e), H, [Native name.] The spec- 
tral tarsier, Taraiua apeetrum, of Borneo and 
Celebes. ^ out under Tareiua. 


PaiixMs plaritius. 


pod»l 0 rar 

pod40fir (pod'luT^ 6 r)| n. The nootuid moth 
^SianUuBoia eawopUla: an Engliiih ooUectom’ 
name, translaung the speeiflo term, 
nodobranehia (p^- 9 -braag'ki-ft), n. ; pi. podo- 
(-5). INIA < Gr. (mid.), f obt, + 

gUlB.I Afoot-gill; ono of the roBpini,- 
tory oigans of crustaoeans which are attached 
to the legR. firta of • podobnuiohia we dlitingiiished 
w the bate, ftmh eMandtd knnina, and apical plume, 
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female (in mod. hot. pistil}.] In fto#., same as 



[l-(>.brang^ki-^1), a, [<podo- 
Of or pertaiiimg to a podo* 


branehia + ~al.^ 
hraiiohia. 

podobranchiate (pod-o-brang'ki-at), a. [< 

jaodobranoMa + .] Having podobrancliia^ 

PodOCarp6»(pod-^kar'pM).M.pf. [Nli. (End- 
lioher, 1847), < Pitdtwarpna + .««.] Bame as 
TascMm. 

Podocaxtnis (pod-p-kHr'pus), n. [NL. {IJIU- 
ritier, lol71, so called in allusion to the thick 
fleshy stalk which su^iorts the fruit (not so 
in other conifers); < Gr. mtht; (trod-), foot, + 
Kapirdc, fruit.] A genus of coniferous trees of 
the tribe Taxoukm, oharactorised by solitary or 
twin pistillat'O flowers surrounded by a few 
scales, bearing a somewhat stalked and pro- 
jecting blade, which envelops the single adnntc 
and inverted ovule, in fmit this bluie iiiually b«- 
comes fleshy, forming a pulpy covering to the hard shell- 
like seed, wlilch contains a tl'dii embryo with two seed- 
leaves only, in fleshy albunien. The stmiiinato flowers are 
solitary or In clusters of from two to il vo^ or In long catkins, 
tile stamens fomilug a lung dense cfiluiiiii covered wlUi 
BOHsllo two*ce]led anthers in splml rows. There are from 
40 to flu spwies, forming much the largest eiiniferoiis genus 
except JHnug. They are chiefly nntlves of the southeni 
hemisphere lieyond the tropics, and also fn^iueiit in mon- 
tane and eastern tropical Asia. They arc evergreen 
with much diversity In foliage : the leaves are either seal- 
lured, opposite, two-ranked, or crowded ; sciilo-like, linear, 
or brood ; and velnleas or wltli many fine pninllel voiiis. 
The fruit is a globulw or ovoid drupe or nut, 11 Inches or 
leas 111 diameter, in some stiecies edible, as P. awUtut, the 
pluin-flr of Olilll, witti clusters of eliony -like fruits, and J\ 
a§iiiiiuloca, tlic native plum or damson of N ew Houtli Wales, 
also callw Mawam pine ami vthUc pine. Hevoral other 
species are known as fir or vine among the colonists of 
hew jSeolund, Auatrafla, ami Cape (Tolony. Compare fir 
and jaiMil, and for individual siiecies see kdhikaUta, malai, 
and miru, Mauy species are among Uie moat important 
timlier-treus of the southern hemisphere^ as (besides the 
mecisliiig) r. Totara, iho itialiiiganv-plne: P, etipreuina. 
the kaw-tahua, one of the chief Umher-treci^ Java ; and 
tile various yellow-woods of Cape Colony. (Homtltow-WMid,) 
( >1110111 are a source of valuable gums, as P.fKilyttaiehya, the 
wax-dammar of Biiigapure. Home are hnC hushes, othera 
reach a great height, m P. aimara of J ava (B(X) f eot^ and ilm 
yaooa-trceof the Westliidios(lOOfeet). Home Imtanists use 
the name of the section Nageia for tlio whole guniiH. 

POdocepbaloUB (po<!-o-Nora-luM), a, (< Gr. 
TToi'f (ttwJ-), foot, + Kt'ijKUr/, hoiid.] In hotf hiiv- 
ing a head of flowerH elevated ou a long pe- 
duncle : said of a plant. 

Podooes (po-do'Hcx), n. [NIj. (FiHchor, 182!)), 
< Gr, noduKTig, Hwift-footed, < ttoiV (rrod-), foot, 
+ Hwift.] A gciiiiH of oHcitie passerine 
hinis of the family GorrMtoand sulifamily /Vw/f- 


(pMd'li-an), a. [< It. PodoMa (see 

def.) + -fln.j Of or ^j^rtaimng to PodoUa, a 

district of wosiem Russia Podbllaii oattlfl, a 

br^d of cattle widely distributed throiifdunii Italy, usu- 
wly with white or gray eoat and enormous horns.— Po- 
dUlU maimot, tlie Spalaac tftphtuM. PetuuML 

podology (iMMlol'o-ji), w. fss K. poiiolotjiv, < 
Gr. rrovt; (wof)-), foot, + -^uiym, < MynVy sjpeak ; 
w»e -ofojfy.] A treatise on or a deBcriptnm of 
the foot. Jiuntjlimn. 

podometer (l>o-iiom'o-t6r), n, [< Gr. TToif (n-wl-), 
foot, + //*T/Kiv, uicuHiire.] t&mo as pedtme- 
ter, 

Podoj^thalxna (pod-of-tbarmjl), n.pf. [NL. : 
sec Podophlhalmiu,} 1. Iii same as 

Po^phthalmia, Lmeh, 1815.— 2. In eouch.^ ii 
division of rostriferims gHstremods, liaving eyes 
at the cinis of cylindrical peduncles w'hich are 
separated from and at the outer edges of the 
long subulate tctitaclcs. It includes the fam- 
ily ,7. A\ Oruy, 1840.— 8. [Used 

as a sing.] A gen us of spiders, t ype of the 
Potlophthalniidi€. 

Podophthalmata (pod-of-thal'mip-tfl.), w. pi, 
[NL.,pl. of PoditfdiihalnM.^ SamViut Ptnioph- 
thnlmia, 

podophtbalxnate (pod-of-thtil'niat), n, [< Gr. 
TToi'C (tto*!-), foot, + tHpfiOifiAij, oyo, + -//fe*!.] i8ame 
as podojdithfihnie, 

podophthalmatoufl ( \ lod-of-thal ^ma-t us) , a. [< 
podophthatmale + -nnif.] Same iMpodttpkthal- 
wie, 

PodopbtlUtlmla(pod-of-tliaKini-jL), n, pi, [NIa, 
< Gr. irohg (ffiifi-), foot, + eye; see 

itythtiMlima.'] A division of malacosiracous 
Prmtai'ica^ having the eyes borne utmiii movable 
eye-stalks or o]ihllialiiiit.eH, and the eephulo- 




Dc'rit.-hmiali r/\MA*r»/aw</rrf}. 


a pricings, chanict eristic of the dcs- 

*■ Vi, ana r. hA. 

' MuHic,”iaysllrydC (*rod-), foot, + KOfnnfii, a club.] 
DUS of PodocnrpnidiB, P, mmea 
poetically (pr^* Podoenryna, 

or map^ (pod^J-k^rin'i-dc), n, pi. [NL., 
• t ry . as + -idifl. J A family of g 3 ^noblaB- 

'riie oritioB typified by the genus Pttdo- 

iKniiiiers of tl 

good 1(4 (pod-6-din '!-&), n. < Gr. ttoiV 

poeti'^/f ioot, 4- bSinni^ pain.] Pain in the foot; 

i'^jtialgia. 

POdogyn (pod' 9 -jin), ft. [< F. jHHhtgync, < NL. 

l^^gyniumj q. v.] Same as jMditgynium, 
P^dOi^nilUII (pod -d - jin 'i -urn), w. ; pi. mido- 
pyaia (-ft), pSnL., < Gr, nob^ (irod-), foot, + 


Partnaffhe Crawfidi (.^.rA'nv.ry/«rrrr/r 7 fjr). willi the noninntlatiire 
(if the aiiiicndatfrh df the stnlk r.yud tituhtiiccaiiN 
aiul the niahrr crustucc.iii'i \Mnlafostrara ) in Ki'.nurrtl. 

A, iiiitiullble: 0, iLs tciiiiin.il Juiuth. being the pnlpiiiiof the mandi- 
ble ; fi, first niuxliki ; f, *,n(-j>uil niiixilta ; n/, uciipliognathitc ; />. 
first niaxilliiicd; Miomd tii.ixilli|M!d ; A', third in.ixilli|)ed. (// 
right; the iitheni Irit.) In J tn /•’, »h, cndDiHKiite ; c, exoiHMlite ; d, 
a|fi|Midlte ; r, seCicwius filainrntx of < uxo|iriditv. M, cntxa-Mction or 
hair a thoniclc aoinitr : a, the huiiiilr : A, the cuxo|joditc 1 r, ImsiiiO' 
dite; d, bchlnijoditr : A, brum.liifmiiixciapoflitc:^ limiichia! i r, 
filifunii an|iendaKe« N, a l»r.-uif;hirci«ius epipoditc, uiilaigcd : «. its 
point of atpichincnt ; b, IkikuI ciilnrKcinvnl ; / , c , lirancbialfilanieiitN ; 
d, tcrmiiittl lobes- 

thorax forming a carapace; Uie stalk-eyed ems- 
taceans: distinguished from Pdriophthalmia. 
!nio group ia dlvlHlhlo into lw<i ordera, SUmuUapada and 
JDeeapoda, the latter coiitalnliig Uio moat famtilw cniatap 
ceana, aa prawiia, ahrinififi, crawflah, lidMtera, and cralia. 
See alao cuta niider Att 4 tridee, Jetaeua, Omepoda, copepud- 
tHagc, endopodUe, lobdcr, prawn, ami daXt-ci/cd, 

podoiflitaalsilan (pod-of-thal'uii-jui), a. and n, 
I, a. Same as podophthalmic. 
n. n. A raenjbi»r of the Podophthalmia. 

podophthalmic (po<1-of-tharmiK), a. [< Gr. 
TTuftc (froiJ-), foot, + h^0aXp6g, eye (see ophthal- 
mia), + -kJ.l Stalk-evcil, as a crustacean ; Iks- 
longing to the Podopnlhalmia. 

PodophthslmidflB aiod-of-tharmi-dS), n, pi, 
[NTj. (Cambridge, 1877), < Podophthatma + 
^da;.] A family of spiders, allied to the Lyrtt- 
Bidm and and having the eyes placed 

in four rows, the legs long aud slender, and the 
abdomen long and cyliudrioal: typified by the 
genus Podophihalma, It is represented in the 
southern United States by the genus Tetra- 
gifnaph^MUma, 

podoidlthal]|lite (pod-of-thaPnut), n. [< Gr. 
froff (wod-), foot, 4* E. ophthalmiie.^ Tlie distal 
or terminal joint of the movable two-jointed 


Podoitomoii 

ophthalmite or peduncle of the eye of a stalk- 
eved crustacean, the other being the btutuiph- 
ihalmiie. See cut under atalk-eyed. 
podoifllthallllitiic (po<Pof-thal-mitGk), n. [< 
fwdophthalmite 4- -ic.] Of or pertaining t.o a 
podophthalmite. 

podowthalmona (po<l-of-tharmus), a. [< pod- 
fphfnatm-ie 4- -oa.v.] Same as poilophthalmic, 

podophyllic (poii-o-firik), a. [< fHHiophyll-in 
+ -#c.] Pertaining to or derived from pwlo- 
phvllin. 

PMOphyllin (iMMl-o-flPin). n. [sr F. pi>doj}hyU 
line; < Podaphyduni + A rt^siii obtfiined 
from the rooistiilk of I'odophyllnnt peltatnm. 
It la naed In mudirino aa n purgative. *aml aeoma to have 
the power of atimiilatiiig the atniiretion of bile. 

podophyllona (iMid-o-iiPuH), a. [= P, iww/o- 

phyUeux, < Gr. rrori; (mni-), foot, 4- 0i7.>or, a loaf.] 
In entom,, linviiig ilio foot or locomotive' organs 
comproHHi'd into the form of Iciivt's. 
Podopl^Unm (|>od-(>-flPiiin), >/. [Nr^(Liiiiitti- 
IIH, 1737), so callod iii allusion to the 5- to 7- 
parted leaf, tliought io r»‘Hoiiil»lo the foot of 
some animal; < Or. n-wV (irml-), foot, 4- 
'/nVf loaf.] A gciiUH of polyiiotiiloiiH iilants of 
tlie order Itcrlnridvir and tribe JUrhnru', <*linr- 
acterized by having the ovules in many rows, 
tlie flower with six sepals, from six l-o iiim« pi't- 
als, as many or twice as many Ht^imciis, ami a 
large ])oltute stigma erowning the ovary, which 
becotnes in fruit a lM*rry. Tliere an* 2 aptvicM, one 
being i\ pdtatum, the May-apple nr wild mandrake nf 
Morth America, the other n Jlinialayaii a|Khdtw. They imi 
singular herha, with thick and prnlongeil itolHonniiH ert*t!|i- 
iiig rootHtuck^ from which rim* Inng-Htnlkeil nrlik'iilar iiel- 
tjitc and diHjply lolied lenvea, known among elilldron aa 
umhrdku, fiinti their remniihiatiee ladli when fnhiitl and 
when expanded; also calliMl The flowering 

atem, tiiiTike the oilier, hears two luiivea, la^ltaU* near the 
edge, and between tliem a Hitigle largt; Jiiii whiUi flower. 
The leaves are poiaoiiiHia, hut the HwetiliHli yellow egg- 
■hnneil fruit la mmietimeH eiiteii. Set* Ataif-ufijdt, 1, imin- 
draiitc, 2, hog-applc, anil ptnltiftht/lUn. 

podopter (po-dop'lf*r), w. ( < Gr. mirt; (truA-), 
f«»ot, + nrei^', wing, s= E. jvnthrr.^ A riicm- 
lif^r of the Potwpkra. 

POdoiCftl^ (lK>d'o-Hkaf), n, [< Gr. nnix (rrod-), 
foot,+ ffKdtpM;, a sliip; see araphns,] A hollow 
apimratiiR, Hko a Htiiiill boat, attached one to 
each foot, and serving io siipjiorMlio body erect 
on the wiiticr. 

PodoBOmata (pod-o-Ho'ma-tji), w. pi. [NL., 
iMuit. pi. of podoMomatus : boo podomrnntouit,] 
In lioncli’s systom, an onlor of uporobranchiaio 
Araehnidft, coiiHiitriitt'd by iJio siiiglo family 
Pitenoffonida^ 

podOBOmatOUB (iiod-p-som'iptus), a, [< NL. 
pmhmmmtutt^ <. (Jr. 7roi»f (W-), foot., + atofm^r-), 
iHidy.] Having the logs of coiiKpit'uous size in 
conqiarison wit.h tho Tiody ; specifically, of or 
pertaining to t.ho Podommata. 

pbdOBperm (iKid'p-spfinn), n. [= F. podoHperme, 

< Gr. TTong (TTorl-), foot., 4- airippn, seed: sow 

sperm,’] In Imt., same anfnmeJe, 4. 

podOBperminm (iiodHVHp^r’mi-nni), n. [NL.: 
SCO podosperm.] In fiof., sairie as fnnicle, 4, 

PodOBphflBra (|»odH}-Hfc'ril), n. [l4li. (Kiiiizo), 

< Gr. novi’ (7r^/d-), foot, 4- a iiiill.] A 

genus of pyreiioniyiM'toiiR fungi of Mio family 
KrysiphviP, The apiNMidugCH are frtHi f nnri the inyei’lliiin, 
anddlehotomouHly f»mn(:}u‘<l at thr eitfl. 'Hie fHri(li<*elijiii 
contaliiH but a single OHeiiM. /*. Oxytieanthw la tlio eliurry- 
hlight 

Podostemacee (pod^p-sto-Tnii/se-e), 11 . pl. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1 k;I5), < Podostimon 4“’ -r/cr/c.J A pe- 
culiar onler of iL]M*ta]ouH pliiiitsof lililo-known 
affinity, diariud (prized by I ho ovary of two or 
throe colls, witli niimeroiis ovules in each coll, 
and by ilio mpialie, Imbit, with creeping or ex- 
pandetl disks in place of roots, united to stones 
tinder water, from which iiriMC sti'iiis with Hinall 
leaves like inoKHCH, or fronds resembling iilgai. 
Tho flowcTH are inliiuU% with em.*, two, few, or iiiaiiy ata- 
mena, one ovary and two or threi* atylea, a tlin'C- or tive- 
oleft periantli, or in ita plaice a row of little m^nk'M, and Uie 
fniit a xiiuill capBiile. 'Iliere an* alKSit lie gptM'JtfM, lielung- 
ing to 4 trIhcB and St geiiem, of which I'tidtudemtin la the 
type. Ilicy are miiall plaiiia of rapid rivers and hrouka, 
growing firmly Httuched to stones under water, natives of 
the tropletv mainly in America, Africa, and Asia. 

Podostemon (pod-d-stc'mon)^ n. [NL. (Hi- 
ebaux, 1803), so calted in allusion to tlio eleva- 
tion of tho two stamoTiB on a stalk supporting 
tlie ovary; < Gr. irocf (ttwI-), foot, + 
warp (stamen).] A genus of lujiiatie. nbuitH, 
tyjic <if tJie onhT Potloslewam^ and trrt)e Ka- 
podostrmeiv, c1iaract(*rized by the two st4inioiis 
with filumciitH united moi'o than half their 
Imiglli, the two uwl-shiiiiod and entire stigmaiL 
and an equally two-valvod, oval, obtuse pod 
with two cells and eight ribs. Iliere are about V 
species, natives of North America, Ifraxfl, Madagascar, 
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Fodoftemon 

Mid thn Emit Indim. wltli onii, the type iipeolet, P. eem* 
tapkuUvM, tliv threadfotit or liver-woeil, extcuidlmc Into the 
norUieni Hiiltfd HUU'm. They have erect or hrutichinK 
iteniK, KntwhiK fiutl to 8r4>nuii, or In aome the plant forniM 
a livlien-llko rruRt, tMunlhiK up ahorl lirancheaimly. Thoir 
naiinl M8iie<;i IhuiiicIi that of ti fllnniuntoUB or membranouH 
■eawot^l. 

PodoBtomata n. pi. [NL., 

iu*nt. |il. <if ^ iHKimiomalm : soe porfrMtoinafouM.j 
A of .Irthrojiofln, componod of tho onlorH 
'JYilafn/a and Mt:rosfomala (tho latter oontain- 
tlni Ayphostirn^ St/miphoMiira, and Eurt/plr- 
rida): ho oallod from tho foot-liko or aml’iiila- 
tory chariK'tor of tho inoiith-partH. They nro 
an anciontf'orioratisiod typo, roproHentod at tho 
proHOTit <lay by tho kiDg-<*.rab8 only, 
podostomatous (iKHl-o-Htoni'n-tuH), a. [< NL. 

*'pmloHlomatvH, < dr. Troi'f (ttwI-), foot, + aTu/tn^ 
mouth.] Having foot-liko inoiitli-jiart/R ; bo- 
Jotigiiig to tho l*iMli>8lomaia. 
podotheca (pod-O-tho'kjl), n.; pi. podothcca; 
(-80). [NL., < (\r, TTo/jf "(ttwJ-), r<»ot, + Of/sr/, 

shoath. J 1 . Ill ornith.f tho <?ovoriiig of tlio foot, 
ill 80 far HH it in bare of foathorH; tho tarHiil 
6UVf;lop and tho shoathH of tho tooH. — 2. In 
enUm.f a log-oaao, or that part of tlio int«*gu- 
moiit of a oovorttig a log. 

PQdothecal (pod-o-thd'kal), a, [< poththfffti + 
-af.] Hhoathiiig or in voHiiiig th(« foot ; of or jn>r- 
tainiiig to a iKMiothooa. 
podotrochilitis ( ))od-6-tro-ki-irtiM) « n. 

Gr. TTort: (jrw5-), fo<it^ 4* jnilioy, + -/7/.v.] 

An iiiHuTnuiatory diHoaHo of tho foro foot in t lio 
liorNo, involving tho Hvnovinl Hhoath botwoon 
tho HOHinnoid or iiavioiilar botio of tho third 
lanx (or hoof) and tho Iloxor pitrloranK playing 
over it: ooiiiTiioiily oallod navhnlar diHcaMC. It 
ia a frocpiont oaiiHo of lainonoHH. 

Podoura, podouran, cd o. 8(*o Vodura, oto. 

pod-pei ipor (iKMl'pep^dr), w. Hoo tUtptiirunt. 
pod-shell (liiKrahol), a. A bivalvo mulliiMk of 
tho family VhaHdw, 

lK>d-Bhrimp (pod'Hhrimp), n. An ontomontra- 
oouH oruHta<*oaii whono carapaco is hinged or 
valvular, and thus eapablo of iindosing tho h*gs 
as ill a [lOfl. Thu existing pod-shrlfiipn ero nil etnitll. 
hut the tyiw In an old one, formerly reiiremmted hy lutve 
oiitonioHtiiioMiH. It Im llIiiBinited In the ciiLh under Kutht- 
riidie mid Livuietig. 

The onue glmit ped-nArt'n^ of Mllurlnfi tliiien. 

Ktuijtr.. itrit.f VI. iMUt. 

pod-thistla (]iod'thiH^I), V, Tho st-miiloss tliis- 
tlo, (hUru8 (tUirditm) namliH. 

Tho. 
lOM thl 

Amdmnjtf Jun. II, IKUU, p »o. 

Podnra, Podoura (iMMhi'ra, iMHio'rft), n. [Nh. 

(liiniiUMis, 174H), < (Jr. (ttw)-), foot, + o/'/k/, 
tail.] 1 . A liintioan gonuH of aptd^roiis iiisoot s, 
eom^Hpondiiig to tho iiiodorii onlor Thijmintra^ 
iiBod by lator naturalists with vanoiis rostrio- 
tions, and now t.y)»i<*nl of t ho family Poduridiv, 
Tliey have hut one iaraid eluw. Some roniiann* found on 
itaridliig wilier, others on tho snow. They artf known um 
wriiiiiUiiU iind siuiieyfens. Simi cut iitiiler uprinidaU. 

2. |7. r. ] A 8]MH*ioH of this goniis; a podiiran. 
podnran, podouran ()»o-«lu'raii, iKMlii'mn), n. 
and «. !.< Podnra + -<fw.] 1, a. Baiuo as jm- 
dnrous. 

n. w. A monibor of tho gcmiiH i^odurn or tho 
family Poflaridiv. 

Podnrallfldt, Podourellst (pod-u-rorc, ]»od-i.i- 
n*rd), «. p(. [Nh., tiiin. of /V/wm.] In oarly 

HyHl>oms of olassifioatioii, as Hoaoirs and. Lii- 
tnullo-s, a group of thysaiiurons iiiHOotK. tyjn- 
flod by thn goiniH Podnra^ iiiexaotly miircsiMiiid- 
ing to tho iiiodorn owlor or siibordor VolU tu- 
hota. 

Podurida. Podonridie (iKwiii'ri-dd, pd-^hi'ri- 
dd), V. pi. ( N L. (Tlurmoiswr, 18II8), < Aidura 4* 
-h//i*.] A family of tlivsaimrouH iiiHocts of Uio 
onlor Polh mhohtt tyjiitUid by tin? gonuB Vodnrtu 
to w'liie.h varioiiH limit s havo boon assi^iod. It 
was formerly nearly equivalent tu CiJinnltfUa, out Is now 
restrieted to forniM with the IsNly eylindrloal and the up- 
peiidage of the fourth alMloinInuI segment developed Into 
a iia1tat4iry uppunil iis. 'J'he inonth-partti are very rudlinen* 
tai'y. The rospinitlon Is titwhetU, though thoiMNlnmiisari! 
siipiMiHed iilfui t4i lireat he directly tliniugli the liitegunient 
Tlie.v are found almost everywhere in dninpplaees. Ilicre 
are sevenil genera iH^sldes PinUtra. iis Jnura, Aohorfuteg, 
TiniutrrrMitf Ihvhetifila, and hepulwHrhot. See Mtnr-jUfO. 
and eiit under itprinat^iil. 

podurOUB (immIu^mih), a. [< Gr. xrm'f (fl’od-), foot, 
+ oi'/in, tuii.^ Holonging or ]iortaining to tho 
gotiiis Podnra in any sonst'. 

|m-ware (pod'war), n. Ihilso Rowing in poils 
or ends. Soo pofh/fT, *J. HalliirHL [Prov.Kng.] 
podyperidrOBia (poil-i-por-i-tlrd'sis), n. [Nii., 
< Gr. rmr (ttoA-), fcKit, + ovor, boyoud, + 
2d/Nja/c, porspinition : sop /nV/rostV.] KxoosBivo 
sweating of Iho foot. 


II iieoplu at llraekloy . . . iilways siKikc of tlio Ht4?tii* 
hlstlu as tlie jMii-tJdidle. 


poel, n. Boo poi. 

poe^ (isi'o), ». [Also pun; a New Zealand name.] 
Tlie poe-biid, originally called tho poe beefeater. 
Latham. 17 Ki». ^ ^ 

poe-bird (pd'e-lidnl), ». [< + h#rdt.] The 

poe, l iii, or parHon-binl, Pritttthcmadcra cincm- 
nnta or norH'-::ralandiWy a meliphiigine bird of 
Now Zealand and Auckland. It is about as large 
as a hhiekhinl, Irtdesi^etit-iiluirk hi color, with a patch of 
long eiirly wliiti; pliiiiM'-s on caidi side of the neck, and a 
white iNind on the wings. It is vidneil both by the natlvisi 
for its pluninge, whieh contrihiites to tike omanienUtion ot 
the feather iiiiiiitles worn by them, slid also as a cage-blrd, 
from Mii: itneiiess of its song and lU powers of mimkiy. 
Soft eiit under panoHddrd. 

pCBtdle (pd'si-ld). It. [< Gr. 7 rmxt 7 .v» B«. arda, a 
fiondi ad<irnod with ffeHOO-paintinm, fern, of tiym- 
hi'/jM:, iiiaiiy-<*olorod, mottled, pied, variegated, 
various, manifold ; akin to L. jwmero (v 
paint : see pir turfy p/ii»f.] A Htoa or porch on 
tho agora of ancient Atheun : bo called from tho 
]iairitiiigs of historical and rtdigioiiB Bubjects 
with wliicli its wallH were arlomod. Boo Htoa. 
pCBCilite (]H‘'si-Ht), n. Bame aa bornite. AIbo 
■jHdkiUlf. 

pOB(dlitic ())e-Ki- 1 lt'ik), n. and n. [AIho jndki- 
liti<\ and irn'oircctly pmdlUie; < Gr. iroatr/og^ 
iiiany-<*olored, mottknl, + -if-ie.] A name siig- 
gesteti l»y (k)tiylM?are aB an equivalent for Aew 
Had Sandslonty in alliiBion to itn varie^ted col- 
or, 1 in^ rocks of which this group is made up eon- 
sisting chicHy of red, yellow, and variegated 
HundHtoneB. conglomerateB, and mariB, with oc- 
casional beds of limoMtoue. Bee sandHtonet Per-- 
mintty ami AVvr J{€dl^imhUme {vLm\oTH(indHtooti). 
pOBCilOCSrte (ne'sll -9-Bit), u. [< Gr. Tm/x/^or;, 
niaiiy-colorcsl, + xcnif. a hollow.] A red blocid- 
corniiHide of ahnormai shape. 
pCBCllocytOSis (pe^Bi-ld-Bi-td^HiH), n. [NL., as 
poHlotufft! + -f/xw.] Tho preBetic.e of poscilo- 
cytes in the blood. 

pOBCilonym (pc'si-lo-nim), n. [< Gr. wo/x/Acf, 
vurifiiiH, manifold, + bvvpoy bvopuy a name : see 
oKjftn.} Gilt? of two or more iiamcH for the same 
thing; n Hynoiiyiii. H tUlef'; Ltddy. 
pOBCiloiiyimc ( iie-Bl-lo-nim 'ik), u. [ < pandlontf^ 
m-y -f -f<?.] ( .liaractorixed by or ptuiaining to 
jMccilonyihy. 

An iiJiUHiifklly complete coiiihinntloii of jumUcnjnnie 
amhlgiiitlcs. Swk'if ilatidboak Med. Set,, p. 6i!H. 

poacdlonymy (po-Hi-lon'I-mi), n. f < jmcilonym 
+ -//•*.] The use <»f Btiveral different iiaineH for 
thc Haiiio thing; applieatioti of dilTeront k^niis 
iiidilTereiitly to a tliiiig; varied or varying no- 
inciichitun?. The Nationy July 18, 1881). 
POBCilopoda ( inl-Hi-lop'^jl), n. pi. [NL. , < G r. 
nom/Mi'y 111 ai IV -colored, manifold, + inn%‘(nnfi-)ss 
Kfwd. ] 1 II Lat reille*8 systom of c 1 asHifieat ion , 
the second oitier of his EntomtMttravay divided 
into two farailicH, Xiplamura and SiphonoHhma. 
Tt wiis a highly artiftciHl group, incliiUlng Liwulue with 
iiuiiKM-oiiH panisltic criistaccanK, ftsh-llcc, etc., as ArrndiM, 
Caliinte, etc. iJivosUal of tlicse anti restriciisl to the .Vi- 
phtutiirOf the tcmii is sy iiuiiynious with MertMtmnata in one 
Nciimr. Hw Meroalomaia. 

pOBCilopodOUB (pe-Bi-lop'9-du8), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Pandlopoda. 
pOBdlothermic (iie^Bi-lo-ther'mik), a. [< Gr. 
voiKlAiMj, variouB, + dvflujfy heat.] Varying in 
luHlily temperature witn that of the Hiirrouiid- 
ing iiHHlium, an \n particularly the case with 
coJd-hlooded auimals. Also poikilothermic. 
[hare.] 

Most of tho lowcranlmalsBre miilKlofthmnic, or, as they 
haw loss iippropilately been called, culd-bloodod. 

Ctowr, EotU. (trails.)^ I. 74. 

poem (pd'em), n. [< OF. jwenWf F. ptthwe s= Bp. 
l*g- It.jaif/wa, < L. <Qr. noh/fMy anything 

niutie or done, a poem, < irmeiVy make. Of. poei.J 

1 . A written compoaition in metrical form; a 
composition characterized by itB arrangement 
in verses or ineaBuroB, whether in blank verse 
or ill rime; as, a lyric a pastoral 

Tlio tlrsi anil moat necessarle poynt that eiier I fenndo 
niucto t4) be iKiiisldenxl In making of a delectable porwir is 
tlilis to groniidc It upon some itne inuention. 

(/(Mcdtj/fw, Notes on Eng. Verse, f 1 (Steele Qlas, etc., ed. 

1 Arbor). 

A pttnn Is nut alone any work or coiupiHilUon of the poeta 
ill many or few veraoa ; but even one alone vorae aome- 
times niakoB a pi?rfout pnem. B. •/cNsrm, Discoveries. 
A 7 MiriN, round and perfect aa a star. 

Alesr. Smithy A Ufe Drama, 11. 
There is no heroic poem in the world but is at bottom a 
biograiihy, Uie life of a man. Carlyle, Sir Walter Scott 
It la not iiietrea, but a motre-niaklng argument, that 
makes a poem. Jtmermm, The Poet. 

2 . A written compoBition which, though not in 
vcrsis is cdmrocterized by imaginative and xhw 
ctic beauty in oitlier Gio thought or the lan- 
guage: as, a proBO poem. 


poaoiAtie fpU-e-mat'lk), a. t< O*- 
poetical, < iroitiiia, a pMm: ace rMTeM.] Belat. 
ing to a poem ; poetieal. Cotmdge. 
pnnology, »• Seepenalogg. 

Poephaga (p^f's-gS)t «• />!• [NL. (Owen, 
18:11)), neut. pi. ofpoephaguH: we poenhagowi.] 
A division 01 MarHupialui, including toe kanga- 
roos and others which feed on mss and herb- 
age [ the herbivorous marsupiaiB. 

phytophagous orTim’bivo'rous; si^cificfi^y. Be- 
longing to the Poephaga. 

Poephfusns (po-ef Vgus), w. [NL. ( J . E. Gray, 
184«),OGIr. 'iro 90 u>of,grasB-eating: neepoepha- 
gouH. ] A genus of BovidMy of the subfani i ly 
oinm; the yaks. The common yak is P, gruttni- 
ens. Bee cut under yak. 

Poephila ({lo-ef 'i-ltt). ft. [NL. ( J. Gould, 1842), 
< Or. rriia, glass, + pMiVy love.] An Australian 
genus of Ploceidee, of tho subfamily 
tinte. There are several Bi>ecieB, as Jr. acuH^ 
eavday P. jtersovala, P. cinctay P. levcotisy and 
P. goncflisp. 

poeplet, ’t- A Middle English Hpelling of people, 
poesy (i»d'e- 8 i ), ». [Formerly also pony (q. v.) ; 


. jMCHiVy ‘)}oyne = 1>. jweffic s G'. poe- 
tic (formerly also porgci, ptmey) sss Bw. Dan. 
pooHiy < F. piiasiii s= OSp. poesiy Hp.poeeia =r Pg. 
it. jtoeeiny < L. poettuiy fioesy, poetry, < Gr. woiV/- 
(TtC> s making, creation, poesy, poetry, < nomvy 
make. Cf.potm.pitet.^ 1. The art. of poetic 
composition ; skill in making poems. 

PoeMe Uicreforo is an arte of Imitation, tor so Aristotle 
tenneth It In his word M imesis ~ that is to say, a represent- 
ing, couniorfetiliig, or Sgurlng fuorth. 

Sir P. Sidwjf, Apul. for Puotrle. 

Poety is a part of learning in measure of words for the 
must |mrt restrained, but In all other points extremely ll- 
uensutl. Jktomiy Advancement of Learning, 11. 141. 

A iN)cm ... is the work of the noet, the end and fruit 
of Ills labour and study. Poeey Is ms skill or craft of mak- 
ing, the very llction Itaulf, the reason or fonii of the work. 

B. Jonem^, Discoveries. 

2. Poetry ; metrical composition. 

By the many formesof i the many moodes and iiangs 

of louers throughly to be dlM oiierod. 

PtMetduttrt, Arte of Eng. Foesie, p. SB. 

Simonides said tliat picture was a dumb ttoeeie, and poe- 
tie a Biieokiiig picture. UdUand, tr. of ITutarch, p. SOfi. 

Music and poeey used to iiuicken you. 

Shak.y T. of the S.. L 1. BB. 

I am sattsttial If it cause delight ; for delight is tlio chief, 
if not the only, end of poeey; instrucUon can be admitted 
but in tho Bi!cond place ; for poeey only iiistmcts as it de- 
llghta Prydm, Dcf. of Essay on Dram. I'oesy. 

Tho lofty »iicrgit!H of thought, 

Tho tiro of poeey. 

WhUlier, The Eeiiiole Martyr. 

8t. A poem. 

Some few agi» aft er came tho iioet ( 1 clTery Chaucer, who, 
writing hia poeeiee tn Kiigllsh, Is of some culled the first 
illuminator of the Englisii tongue. 

Terstogan, Best, of Decayed Intelligctioe, vil. 

4t. A motto or soulitiioiital conceit engraved 
ou a ring or other trinket. Bee 

A hoono of fiold, a paltry King 
That she did giiio me, whoso Poems waa 
For all the world like Cutl«;r8 Poetry 
Vpoii a knife; Loue met\ and leaiio mee not 

.S?A<il:., M. of V. (folio 1628X V. 

Nay, and 1 have paeeiee for rings too, and riddles that 
they ditskin not of. B. Joneoo, (Cynthia's Hovels^ it 1. 

poot (po'et), n, [< ME. pocUiy < OF. ptwte, F. 
potto SB Bp. Pg. It. pttcia Bs D. po^t SB G. Sw. 
Dan. poety < L. pocta. < Gr. rroiyry^y a maker, 
poet, < muelvy niaKC. VX.poemy pm»y.’] 1. One 
who composes or indites u poem ; an author of 
metrical comimsitions. 

A poet is a maker, as the word sig^^up^ ^nd he who cs«?^. 
not make, that is invent hath his fbame for iiothiiig. 

a Drydm, 

Search’d evew tree, and prv’M on every flower, 

If anywhere by chance I iiilglitit ostiy 
The rural poet of the molui^. > ' 

Vryden, JKIilj^wer and Leaf, L 12B. 
2. One skilled in the art of miyvking poetry, or 
of metrical composition ; one di« j^tinguished by 
the possession of fioetic facultic^ a or suflcepti-* 
bilities \ one endowed with the gii H. and power 
of imaginative invention and creatit^on attended 
by corresponding eloquence of expre^^ssion, com- 
iDoiily but not necessarily in a metriii-cal fonn. 

Bemblsbly they that make verses, ex|iressyiige 

- . ^ 


lemyiige, „ „ , 

of aundont writers named puelee, but only called versify- 
ers. Sir T. Elyut. llic (lovemour, i. IK 

1 begin now, elevated by my Subject, to write with the 
Bmotloii and Jnity of a Poet, yet the InUf rity of mi Hit- 
torian. Lovell a Wood, Ded. 



TM pod rnrflMto tbqran fmpnmd on 

I . iiliidtv tm luuid of the Cieetor. 

^ ‘ ^ Lauder, Cheitorfleld end Cheiliem. 

-l iio poet If the men whofe elnotlon^ iiiteneer then thoee 
' .1 lii'i' men, iietnnlly And e Tent for theroeelvef in mme 
! ' of liermonlone wordi^ whether thle be the form of 
. f v or of balanced end mnfloel proae. 

J. C. Shairp, Foetlo luterpretetlon of nature^ L 


- Si). , . , . , 

.. poct)f+ dim. A i>ett;r jioet; 

ji locble rimester, or a writer of indifferent 

\ .‘I SOS. 

1 1 1 ' I Voltaire] was well eoqoalnteil wiUi ell the petty van- 
in. shiuI affectetiuns of the jpoefeuter. 

" Macaulay, Frederic the Greet. 

lie tnakea no demend on our charity In fhror of some 
um Uidcr for wliom he mey have Imbilted e strange atfoo- 
(,„i( Wkipj^, Ess. end Hev., I. .S2. 
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A study which sets before us In fascinating relief the 
professional pofMeeie of e period In which as yet clnbs* 
coteries, end newsnepers were not. 

A, C. ShHiOvruc, Nineteenth Centniy, XXI. 97. 

poettzatioil (ixi^ot-i-ssA'shijn), «. [< poetize + 
-afioi?.] Composition in verse; tho art of ren- 
dering in tho form of poetry. Also spelled po- 
etimtiou. 

Hie great movonicut for (he noeffmfuni of Latin pmsc 
which WHS licguii by Hallnat ran Its course till It culminated 
ill the inonstnius style of J^iita Mneye, ML, XX. 1S7. 


M(ir, oonipose poetry, < L. }iocto, a poet: see poet 
and ~izc,^ I, intraus. To eom]>oHe imetry ; write 
us a poet. 

I versify tho truth, iiotpncfiie. Ikmne* 
X . ^ r/ a- ,.a 1 <mw«. To make poetio; cause to conform 

A a po^taSon jJtry “ «* f"™ 


Pogonmrliyiidiui 

(]>o'et-Bhip}, w. [< poef 4* The 
stale of ladiig a poet ; p *’ 


iKMiig a poet : poethood. 

poet-sucker (I>d'et-suk'6r), n. A suckling poet; 
an immature or precocious poet. [Low.] 

What says my jtoct-wdterf 
‘ iiae‘s c'liil, I do mci 
It. Jutmtn, Stuph' 

pogamoggan (pog-it-niog'iui), w. [Aiuer. Iiid.] 
A wenpoii useil by kome t ribes of Norih Amer- 
ican Indians, consisting of a rounded Htoni^ in- 
closed in II not of wovcmi fibiTS ending in a 
strong iiniid, by whicli it cun be whirled. Coui- 
iMire shtniMitot, 

POgge (l>og), u. A cottoid tish, tlie armed bull- 
head, Aijonus rtttaphnirtn.s. 


He 's chewing IiIh iiniao's ciuC I do hoc him. 

Ic of Nuw% Iv. 1. 


poetess (pd'et-es), n. [as F. poetcitye as Sp. po^ 
vtim as I*g. poetisa := It. poe.teAHa,i ML. poelUtsa, 
fifin. of L. poeta, a jioet: see poet and -ew.] A 
woman who is a poet. 

poethood (po'et-hhd), «. [< iMiet + -hood.'] The 
slate or quality of l^ing a poet; the inherent 
qiiiililications or the conditions tliat constitute 
u ]»nol. S. LanioTf The English Novel, )». 47. 
poetic (p^t'ik), n. [= F. poetique a= 8p. ;>o- 
rfico = Fg. It. poetieo (of. D. G. poetisck as 8w. 
Dww. jtoctish), ? 'h.poeticm^ < Gr. rtotnrindq, cre- 
ative, poetic, < TToiciv, make (> iroiyri/g, poet): 
Hco jmt.'] 1. Of or {lertaiiiing to poetry; of tho 
11111111*0 of or expressed in i>oe^; possessing the 
qiiulit ies or the charm of poetry : as, a poetic 
<*oinpositiou; ptietic style. 

In oiir own day such poetic descriptions of Naiuro have 
hurst the iNHids of iiietrc altogether, and flllud inaiiy a 
nirlciiilJil pNge ol poetic or Itiiaginailve prose. 

J. C. Simrp, l^Nitlc liiterpretauoii of Nature^ vIlL 

2. Of or pertaining to a piiet or i>oels; charac- 
teristic or or befitting a poet : as, poetic genius ; 

feeling; poetic Wvenwi. 

Hieii farewell hopes o' lanrel boughs, 

To giirlond my pueUe brows ! 

ilurntf, To Janius Smith. 
Tie I Knmday I was always In the teniiior of the tioet, and, 
like till* poet, he coiitlimally i*each<Nl tliat pilnt of emotion 
which producea ptetic creaiioii. Sttqtford Meike, Farailuy. 

3. Endowed wit.1i the feeling or faculty of a 
tK)ci; having t lie Hiiscetitibility, sensibility, or 
cxjircKsion of a poet; like a iioet: as, a poetic 
y out h ; a poe tic face . 

What warm, poetic heaii; but inly bleeds^ 

And execrates man's aavage^ ruthless deeds I 

Burn*, llrlgs of Ayr. 

4. (’olebrated, or worthy to be cclebrateil, in 
IKictry : as, a poetic scone. 

tVhoii you are on the east coast of Sicily you are in the 
iiiMSt poetic locality of the classic world. 

C. J). Warttci', Roundabout Journey, p. KM. 

Were trade liecame jtoetie while dealing with the spices 
of Arnblii, the silka of Damascue, the woven stuns of 
I'ersia, the nearis of Ceylon. 

C. E. Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 41. 

6. Of or pertaining to making or shaping, espe- 
ciully to artistic invoution and arrani^mcnt. 
[Recent.] 

Voriic philosophy is a form of knowleilgo having rofer- 
tu the shaping of material, or to the techniciuly cur- 
ri-ct and artistic creation of works of art. 

Ueberweg, Hist. Philos. (tranB.X 1. 
Foetlo Jnitloe, an Ideal distribution of rewards and pan- 
ishmeiifs such as is common in poetiy and woi-ks of flctloii, 
bill Relduiii exists ill rc^ life. 

And MO it came to pass that quite uiiinteiitloiially, and 
.yi;t liy a aort oi poetic judice, Uoiirlgue's letter to Row:^ us 
iii'i-H u> him, was written by a third perwin. 

The Cenlury, XXX VJT. 584. 
Poetic llOOiM, a privilege or liberty taken by a poet In 
\iMng wordi^ phrases^ or matters of fact in order to pro- 
duce a derir^ effect 

poetical (po-et'i-kal), a. [< + -aZ.] Same 

bs poetic, 

yneiietd expression Includea sound as well as meaning. 
WuMic," says Dryden, **ls inartleulate poetry.’* 

Johneon, Pope. 

poetically (p^t'l-kal-i), ade. In a poetical 
or manner; according to the laws of po- 

•dry. 

'i'iie critlos have concluded that It la not necessary the 
'‘iJiMners of the hero should be vlrtnoiis. They are 

gooil It they are of a piece. JOrydsii, .Aneld, Ded. 


judure and laws of poetry, 
poeticule (p$-et'i-1^), », [< L. poeta, a poet, + 
'inu. term. -cttZics,] A petty poet; a poetaster. 

mK8 


What Ovid did hut pneHte, experience doth moralise, our 
inaniiers actually perfonn. Jieo. T. Adam*, Works, I. 212. 

Virgil has, niMin many occasions, poetixed ... a whole 
sentence by ineaiis of the same word. 

Goldemith, I’uetry IHstinguishcd from other Writing. 

Instead of tlie siibllnie and beautiful, Uie near, the low, 
the common, was explored and podixed. 

* Enierton, Mlso., p. 0.1. 

Also spoiled poetise. 

lK)et-muUCian (pO^et-mfi-sdMh'an), v. One 
in whom the giffu and skifl of the “poet and tho 
muHician ni‘o nnitod; a hanl. 
poOtrOBSt (po'ot-roH), n. [< OF. poetercsse, as if 

< ML. ^poetrissn for L. ptsdris, jHwtria, a poet, 

< Op. TTo/yrp/w, feiii, of ffotiyn/i-, e iKiot : 80 o poet, 
Cf. poetess.'] 8amo as ptH'tcss, 

Most pi^iTlcss poetre**. 

The true random of all heavenly gracea. Spenaer. 
poetry (po'et-ri), «. [< ME. poctrye, poetrie, < 
OF. poctrie, poeUrie, poterie, ptmircric s=: Olt. 
poetria, < ML. poctrin, pootry (cf. L. pttetrio^ 
\ Or. rroti/Tfita, a poct(^ss), < L. poefa, a poet : 
see poet and -riy.] 1. That one of tlio fine aris 
which addresses itself to the fooHiigs and tlie 
imagination by the instrumemtaUly of musical 
and moving wonls; tho art which has for its 
object tlie exciting of intellect iial pleasure by 
moans of vivid, im^nativo, ]iassionate, and in- 
spiriting language, usually though not iieces- 
sanly arranged in the form of measured verso 
or numbers. 

By poetry we menu the art> of employing words In sneh 
u manner as to prixhicuHii llliistoii on (lie Imagination, the 
art of doing by means «)f wonls what ilio painter does by 
means of colours. Macaulay, Milton. 

Poetry Is Itself a tiling of God ; 

Jlo mailo his propliets pouts ; and the more 

We feci of ixMisic do wu bccoiiiu 

Like God in love and jiower -iindor-makcn. 

Bailey, Festiis, Proeiii. 

The grand power of I'oetry is Its iiiterpretatlvo power, 
by which 1 moan . . . the isiwer of so dealing wlUi things 
os to awaken in us a wuiulurfally full, new, and intimate 
Benue of them, and of our Felations with them. 

M. Arnold, Maurice de GinJrlu. 

We shall hardly make oitr definition of poetry, consid- 
erisl as an Iniltative art, Unp extended If wu toy that it Is 
a M|K.‘akiiig art of wliich the biisiiiess is to represent by 
moans of verind signs arranged with mnsioal regularity 
everything fur which veriial signs have lieoii invented. 

Encye. Brit., IX. 207. 

2. An iroiigiiiative, artistic, and niotrical col- 
location of wonls so iiiarshulefl and attuned as 
to excite or control the imagination and tho 
emotions; the lanpiago of the imagination or 
emotions metrically expresscul. in h wide sense 
poetiy comprises whatever vm1s>dies tho pnslucts of the 
Imagination and fancy, and appeals U) tlnwe powers in 
others, as well as to the finer emotions, tho soiise of idisil 
beauty, and tlie like. In tills sense we speak of the poetry 
of motion. 

The essence of poetrtf is invention : such invention as, 
by producing somcMiiiig iiiioxi>ectcd, surj^aes and du- 
llglits. Johtmm, Waller. 

Poetry is not the proper antithesis to prose, but to 
science. Poetrj/ Is oiiiKiseii to science, and pmae to metre. 
. . . The proper and Immediate object of science is tho 
acquirement or commiiiiicatioii of truth ; the proper Im- 
mediate object of poetry is the communication of Imme- 
diate pleasure. Coleridye. 

No literary expression can, properly speaking, bo called 
poetry that is not in a certain deep sense emotional what- 
ever may lie its subject matter, concrete in Its inetlifNl utid 
its diction, rhytiiiiiical in movement, and artistic in form. 

Eneyc. BriL, XIX. 257. 

8. Composition in Torse: a metrical composi- 
tion; verse; poems: as, heroic iHJf'frjy; lyric or 
dramatic a collection of j>oefry. 

Oon seyde tliat Omero made lyes 
Feynliige In hispoetrfeB. 

Chaucer, House of Fame^ 1. 1477. 

And this young birkie here, . . • will his . . . podriet 
help him here? Scott, Rob Roy, xxilL 

Aroadle, lyric, etc., poftnr. see Um adjectives. 





\*oggc {^/1,’vmtji 1 

POfZgy^ (pog'ib pi. mnjities (-iz). [Also poip 
ifte,] A Hinall imftic wiiiilc, yioldiiig only iilNiut 
*20 or 25 barridn of oil, HiippOMi*d to Im^ tin* young 
of tlie bow-h<*nd wliiih*, iiaiwna wystUieius. i\ 
M. Seampum, Muriiu* Miinimalu, p. 00. Btu) cut 
under lehalc. 

POggy*** (pog'i), w. Siiiuo itaportjy, 

pognaden (pogdiaMn), n. [Amer. Ind.] Tho 
inoiiliiulen. Adso pauhayeu. 

]e, w. Hnme uk iwyy, 

Ogonia^ ‘u. [Nl *. ( J UHHieu, 1 7Hfl), 

HO called in'idluKioii to tbo freqiienlly fniigt*d 
lip; < Gr, 7r6»ywwaf. bearded, 

< TTuyiM’, beard.] A gt*niiH of 
terrestrial orchids of 1 lie tribe 
^eottiem and subtribe Are- 
thttsese, characterizeil by the 
distinct and nsiiiilly erect; 
sepals, the long wingb'ss col- 
umn, and the undivided or 
tintic-lobod lip. There are over 
80 aiNicies, widely dlsiNriiuHi over tlic 
world, of wlilch r»ix‘ciir in the I 'nit ml 
States. 'J1ie typiral Hpttcies ( i ncluil - 
ing the most (tomnioii Aiiicricnn, 

P. ofihwylomnde*, soniutiim*H cnllt'd 
»nalre%mmth orrhi*) grow In tNigs, 
i)M|>eclaJly in tim neigldN>rliood of 
pent, niiU priNliice a tuberous loot, 
and a sleiider stmii lieiiring a single 
liondsumu and fnigraiit- pale-iiNui 
nodding llowcr, ii Mingle leaf, uiid h 
single Itract; olliers have two i>r 
three leaves, and few or many llow- 
era; n few iMiar a single flower siir- 
mounting a wlmrl of Icnvtm; and 
many of tiio old World siHa’Ii'S pro- 
diiee first a oiie-sldeil niceiiie of 
iiiiddlng llowers and later a single 
broad or muiidisli leaf. P. pemiula 
Is the tliree-blnls orclils nf the 
1> lilted States, named fnnii the form 
of tlie fniit 

pOROnia'*^, n. Plural of poyo- 
mum, 

TTuyww'aj:, bearded, < wwywr, 

beard.] 1. In fr'/ffA.. a giuius 

of Hcimnoids, having nnrncroiiH barbels on tho 

lower jaw (whence flio iiurrie); tho dnirriK or 

dnimfish, as I*, vhromis. Hee cut under drumt^, 

11 (o). — 2. In ornith., smne iih Poyonorhyuchus, 

liliger, JHll. 

pogoniasis (jKi-go-ni'a-sis), u. [NE., <0r. 
TT^yijv, beard (cf. Ti-w;wWr/r, bearded), -f -iasis,] 
ExcchhIvo gi’owtii of beard, cKpeeiulIy in a wo- 
man. 

pOgOniate (po-go'ni-iit.), a. [< tJr. TTw) wr/fl77/f, 
bcanlod, < ttw) wr, lieiird.] 1 . In zoiil,, IxuLnlcd 
or barbate. — 2. In oniiih., weblufd, an a fea- 
ther; having webH orjiogoniu; vcxilbito. 

pOgOniHin (po-go*iii-uni), 9 /.; ]d. pofpmia (-4). 
[NL., < Gr. TTuyuvfov, dim. <»f 7 rwy 6 >v, a lM.‘artl.] 
In ornilh., tlio web, vuuc, or vcxillum of a fea- 
ther. 

PogonorhynchinfiB (pp-go^np-ring-kPnS), «. pi. 
[NL., < PoyomrhyueMus + -iute.] A subfamily 
of Meyolfeinidfp (or t'api(omdw), typified by the 
genus Poyonorhynchus, and contuiiiiiig tiie Afri- 
CtttJ barbots, 

Pogonorliyiiclin 8 (T> 0 'go-nr>-niig'kus), h. [NL. 
(A?tiTi derlloeven, liiliS), ^ Or. •sCiyuv, beard, + 
/thyxoc, snout.] A genus of African barbets, 
typical of tJu* subfamily l*oijoporhyfichinie,]\av- 
ing a large sulcute and dentate lioiik which is 
strongly pogoniate. p. diddu* Is gbswy-hlack, blood- 
red, and white. P. hirmdua (or Jladpunctata) is a barlwt 
of the Gaboon, forming the tyfic of the suligoiius TVirAe- 
laetna. See cut on following fiage. 





P«gotwrhymkus hirtulHS, 


Fogostemon 

Pogo8t6mon(p6- 

go-8t(j'nioti), n, 

t4iinOH, HO 

called ill alhi- 
sion to tlio l<(ri^ 
huirH oftiMi 
cloMiiiif^ llio 
lilamoMtH; < (Ir. 

nutytJVy bi'iinl, + 

tTTf/fiuiff warn 
(mUuiioii).] a 
KCiiiiH of gamo- 
]>eta1oiiH pliiiitH 
of ilH» mini, 
family, order 
lAihialjjRf and 
tribo SaturoincKf 
ty|m of tho subtribe PogoatemouesPf and charac- 
t.erixod by tbo four perfect ntanienB, which an^ 
pnitriiding, diHtant, Htraight, and little unequal, 
and by the terminal roiindlHh one-eelled an- 
therH. ftve-tootlied calyx, four-<deft corolla with 
ono lobe Hi)readiDg, and the flowerH close- 
crowded in large vorticillaHtorH, in an int(.T- 
runted spike or panicle. Tliorw i»ro alioiit »2 apiHjItu, 
nativua of tho Kart Indlea, the Malay archipelaau, and 
Japan. They are lierlw or ahrubhy planta, with ootKialle 
leavuB, and th« iiiinieroiia aniall llowura ani whltfaii and 
piiritlo, or of other uolorti. Heu patehtnili for tlio prliiui|Md 
apeideii. 

POffn® (P®f?)f w- [< Hael. ;Ma/ ss W,poCf a 
kiss.] A kiHH. [IriHli.l 

1 ax<Ml her for a poitwt, 

Tho black -eywl aaiicy rvifpic, 

Kor a aliialc little 

An* aho acomful hi mod away ! 

The Ceiiturjt, XXX VlII. KlhL 

POgy (pd'uri ), w. ; ph pogitM (-gi/). [AIho Voggif, 
poffffUf, jWffiCf porgy, ct(^l 1. The menhaden, 
BrcfifooTiifi iyranuHH, [New Kngland.] — 2. A 
kind of small fiHhiug-boat uhcmI in the Hay of 
Fundy and along the New Kngland coaHt. iVr- 
ley- 

pogy^catcher (po'gi-kach'^r), n, A sailing voh- 
sm or steamer eniTiloyed in tho capture of ineii- 
hadon. ^ 

ppgy-gidl (po^i-giil), u. A Hoa-gtill found at. 
Oape Cod, MaHsachiiHcdts (where so culled), 
jM^rhaps Jjorm argentatus, 

poh (l»d), iutrrj. Hame nsmoh, 

pohuinkawa (ixVhO-tO-kil^vji), 11 . [Maori: see 
tho quotation.] A conspicuous tree, MHrosiih- 
fw tomentom^ growing on rocky coastH in New 
Zealand, it haa luailiory ahlnlnff leaven, and la yoiy 
luuidaoniu In hhHUMini. Ita bark yiehla a Imiwn dye, and 
Ita hal'd atrung reddiHli wood 1b auitable for tliv fraiucB of 
BhlpB, atfrieiillural InipleniontH, etc. 

Here every hendlaiid la cmwneil with niagnlllceni 
AMfidtiiM-treoB, lltenilly rendered the *lirinH*Hfirinkh*il/ 
. . . known to the HetUem nn the t'litiatniuH tm;, when 
iNiugliH of itn gloHMy green and Mwrlet are iimmI in eliiireh 
ducorutton an a Hiilwlltiite for the liollydnsiTicH of Old Kng- 
land. 

Coiuitatiee F. (Jurdon Cuwmitiff, The Century, XXVTI. Pili. 

poi (pd'i)t n. [Hawaiian.] An article of food 
of th(« Kaudwiidi IshuidcrH, jirepaml from tlie 
root of the taro, Colorasia uutUimrum, After 
being mixed with water, the taroriNit Ih lieiiten with a 
poBtle till it becomuH an adlnwlve iiihmi like dough ; 11 in 
then fennented, and In three or four diiya la lit for mw\ 
Also jMte. C. W, SbelUardf South Sea Idyla, ]i. iri.'i. 

Foi Ih generally eaten from a Im>w1 placed betwiHui two 
iieople, by dipping thive IlngerH into it, giving them u 
twirl round, and tliuii auukiiig them. 

I/Otly Braaaeji, Voyage of Suiiluuim, II. xvi. 

poignancy (poi 'nan -si), n. [< pmgnan{i) + 
-r#/. I 1. Tho power of stimulating the orgaiiM 
or tastes piquancy. — 2. Point; sliarpiicsH; 
keen ness; power of irritation ; asperity: as, 
the poigmitry of wit or sarcasm. — 3. Pain - 
fulness; koo'nuoss; bittornoss: as, tiio poi^ 
gnaiiry of grief. 

poigxuint (]»oi'iifnit), o. [Early mod. E. poyumtf, 
< fAVl, poymntt/K OK. (anti F.) poignant (= Sp. 
1% pungi'nh; =s 11. pungvnUi, pugntnte, < h.pun- 
gtm(t-)Hy ppr. of pnngtrc, prick: b<»o pnngenty 
and of. point,'] If. Hnurp to tbo taste; biting; 
piquant; pungent. 

Wo was hla eof>k, but if his Bailee were 
Potfmuht and ulmrp, and redy al blB gere. 

Chaucer f Qen. ITuL to C. T., 1. Sri2. 

No puiynnut Bauec Bbe know, nor oostly treat; 

Her hunger gave a relish to her meat. 

Pryden, Cock and Fox, 1. 21. 

2t. Pointed; kcon; shnr|i. 

JHb poynant speore, that many made to IiIoimI. 

Spetmr, F. g., 1. vil. 10. 

8. Keen; bitter; satirical; hence, telling; 
striking. 
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Always replylfw to the saroartio ranarkaof his wlfawith 
oomplacency a»a|wi;yfuint gfxxl humour. _ 

Sir T. More, Family of SlrY Mure, Int. to Utopia, p. xlv. 

Kxamplo, whether for emulation or avoidance, la never 
BO wfimtarU bb when preaeiited U> ub In a Btriklim iieraon- 
ulity. lAnretl, Hookt and Ubrarlea. 

4. Severe; piercing; very painful or acute: 
as, jtoignani pain or grief. 

Our recent eulaiiiity . . . had hnmbled my wife'a prlde^ 
and liliirited it by more ptiiioiant afflictions. 

Gvldemith, Vicar, xxii. 

Bgyn. 8 and 4. Piquant, ete. (fiee pungent), sharp, pene- 
trating, inleiiBe, biting, acrid, caustio. 

poignantly (iKd'naiiUli), adv. In a poignant, 
Htiinulutiiig, picnufig, or irritating manner; 
with keeiiiioHH or point, 
poignard, M. [F.J Same as poniard, 
poignet (poin), n, [< K. poing^ fist: see poing.] 
Fist; hand. 

I'liu witneHBCB which the faetlon kept In poigne (like 
falHe dice, lilgli and low FullhamB). to be played forth 
ii|Min plots iiiid to miike discoverlea aa there was occa< 
Hiiai, were now chapfallen. 

Hotter North, Examen, p. lOH. (Jktvieiu) 

poimenics (poi-men'iks), n. [< Gr. a 

Hhcplionl, LGr. a pastor: see -ies.] Pastoral 
theology. Bcc paslttral, 
poinadot, n. Same as poniard. 

My I*<hn:o 1 must alter to a Poynada, and my Pike to a 
IMckndevnnt. 

IteyirtMMl, lloyal King (Works, ed. Peanon, 1874, VI. 70X 
poinardt, n. An obsolete form of poniard, 
Poindana (imin-si-a'na), n, [NL. (Tournefort, 
170(1), named after Poinei, a TOvcmor-yeneral 
of tho West Indies in the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, who wrote on tho natural history of the 
A III illes.] A geniiK of leguminouR plants of the 
suborder Cmalpiniete and tribe EwmndlpinietBf 
idiarac tori zed by the five valvate calyx-lobes, 
five nearly equal orbicular petals, ten distinct 
declined stamens, and hard flat two-valvod 
matiy-seoded pods. The 8 species are natives of warm 
rt^ioiis in eastern Africa, the Maacareiio Islands, and west- 
ern India, blit have long been introduced into the West 
Indies and other tropical countries, lliey are handsome 
trees with bipinnate le-aves and showy orange or scarlet 
llowers. P. regia, with crimson flowers, is known an royal 
p<«iHKk‘flower, tlnme-acacia, and gold inohur-tme. P, 
puleherrhna, with re<l and yellow flowers, is the Harl>ai1(»s- 
pride, flower-pride, or flower-fence. P. OUlieifU is tho 
crimson thread-flower, lliey are also soinclinies oidletl 
flamhoyante. Hee flandwyant. 

poind (poind), r. t, 1. A dialectal (Seotc*h)fonn 
of p/wdorpowhd^.— 2. To seize; distrain ; seize 
and sell uiuier warrant, as a dobtoKs goods. 
[Senteh.] 

He slew niy knight, and pain'd hin gear. 

Lament nf the Bor^ WitHm (Child'a liallailM, ITT. 87). 

poinder (poin'der), n, A dialectal form of 
pindvr, 

poinding (poin 'ding), n. [Vorbal n. of voind, 
in SvoUdt law, a process by which a cn.*uil or may 
enforce his demand by seizure of movable prop- 
erty. It is oarrietl into olTeot either by sale and payment 
of the pr(HHH.'dH to theoreditor,or by oppralsiil of the goods 
and tlioir delivery to the creditor on account. Personal 
f Minding cannot lie prosecuted, except agalnat a tenant for 
rant, until the debtor has been charg'Mi to pay or perform 
and the day a allowed therefor have expinHi. The right of a 
pi'iviite creditor to reach things In action and some other 
iiiovablus, such os money and omanieiits on the person, 
has liecii questioned. Bead paifuiinff, or poinding t\f the 

fi nnt 1 ld, is tho remedy of one who In enforcing a Hen or 
iirdeii on land, as dlstlngiiisheii from a porsoiial ohliga- 
tinii to seise movables found on the land, other tiinn 
tlioHo of strangors, and other than thuac of a tenant In ex- 
cess of rant actually due from him. 
poinette, w. See naywef. 
poing ( p wiui), fi. [F., the fist, ss Bp. pnflo ss Pg. 
pHiJto = It. pugno, < L. pugntut. fist.] In her,, 
a lisl. or closed band used as a bearing. 
Poinsettia (poin-se(/i-H)« a- [NL. (Graham, 
iN.lii), iiuiiiod after Joel* K. Poiunett, American 
minister to Mexico, who discovered the plant 
there in 18‘J8.] 1. A former genus of Ameri- 

can upetalous plants of the oroer Euphorhiaeeat 
and ti'ila$ Enphorhivv., now included us a section 
of the vast genus Euphorbia, — 2. [Z. c.] Tho 
Euphorbia (Poinsettia) pulcherritna, a plant 
much cultivated in conservatories, it is con- 
BpIciioiiK for the large scarlet fkinil leavea suiroiindlng Itn 
crowded yellowish cymes of small flowers^ and is much 
used fur decoration, especially in oburches. Also called 
Chtidnmn-jUtirer or A'asoT-JIcMrvr, In England lobeter-fiower 
and Mexican fiamedeaf, and In Mexico Jlortf do pos^. 
points (point), n, and a. [< ME. point, poynt, 
pointc, poynte; < (a) OF. point, poinet, puint, F. 
point, m., a point, dot, full stop, period, speck, 
hole, stitch, point of time, moment, difficulty, 
elc., r= Hp. puntti 3= Fa,jHmto ss 'lUpunitt, m., = 
DFries. mmf s D.pitfff =s MLd.pgnfr;, LG. 

punt, punt sssAHG.punet, punt, pUHete,punte, G. 
punkt ss Icel. punktr ss Sw. Dan.paitkf, a point, 
X h,punctum, a point, puncture, spot on dice. 
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small part or weight, moment, point in spaoe^ 
etc., prop, a hole punched in, nent. of punetus, 
pp. otpungere, prick, pierce, punch : seepanokl^ 
pungent (cf. L. punctua {jmnetU’), a pricking, 
stinring, also a point, < pungere, prick, punch); 
(h) < OF. pointe, poincte, puinie, F. jj^nte, t, 
a point, bodkin, small sword, place, etc., also 
sharpness, pungenev, etc., ss Bp. pnnta ss Pg. 
ponta ss It. punta, f., < ML. puneta, f., a point, 
etc., fern, of L. punctus, pp. of pungere, prick, 
pierce, punch : see above.] La. 1. Theshariv 
end of something, as of a thorn, pin, needle, 
knife, sword, etc. 

With the egge of tho knyfe yoore trenchere vp be ye 
reysandu 

As oygho the poynt as ye may. 

BaSmetBodk (R. B. T. fl.)t p. 188. 
Eight forky arrows from this hand have fled, 

And eight bold heroes by their jNdnte He dead. 

Pope, Iliad, vilL S02. 

This barbed tho point of P.'s hatred. 

Diekene, Great Expeotatlons, IL 217. 

2. That which tapers to or has a sharp end ; a 
tapering thing with a shaip apex, (at) A Bword. 

Why, I will loam you, by the tme Indgmentof the eya 
hand, and foot, to control any enemya point in the world. 

B, Joneon, Every Man In hlB Humour, L 4. 
(b) In etching, an engraving-tool consisting of a motalllo 
point, a sewlfig-neoule or a medium enibroldoiy-needle, 
or a rat-tatl fllu ground to an evoiily rounded tapering 
point, not Uni sharp if Intended for use on an etohlng- 
gn»und, hot much more trenchant if it is to be employed 
hi dry-point on the bare cupper. 

There were also many fragments of boxwood, on which 
were designs of exquisite beauty, drawn with Uiepotiif. 

C, T. NeicUm, Art and Arclwol., p. 870. 

(e) In printing, a pnijeoting pin on a press for marking 
the register by perforating thu iiaper. (d) A small dia- 
mond or fragment of a dlanionu uaed for cutting glaaa. 
( 0 ) A punch uaed by stoiio-inaimiis to form narrow ndgea 
In thu faco of a atone which is to be afterwai>d dressed 
down. (/) A wedge-shaped chisel fur nigging ashler, (g) 
A triangular piece of idnu for holding glaas in tho aash be- 
fore the putty is put in. (A) pi. In mH., the awltchea or 
niovahlo guliflng-rails at Jiincl ions or Btatloiis. [Eng. J 

Fbr horse traction fixed paintt of chilled caat-lroo or 
ateel are aufflclent, as tho driver can turn hia horaea and 
direct the car on to either lino of rails. 

Kneye, BriL, XXIII. G07. 

(f) A branch of a deer'a antler. See anUer, 

He was a flue buck of eight pofnlx; 

T, RtMmtdl, Iluntiiig Tripa. 
(jf) In haekgammon, ono of the narrow tapering imacea 
on whitdi the men are placed. (Ir) pi. Spurs or stout nee- 
dles suitably fastened In a flat board, on which printed 
slu«ts are placed by passliig the needles through the 
point-holes; this is done to insure tho exact cutting of 
|irlnUid alioota that have uneven margins. Knight, Hook- 

3. A MulicTit or projecting part; a part of au 
object projecting abruptly from it, as a pi«ak 
or promontory from the land or coast. 

And the naydo ylo Clrlgo is directely ayenat the poynt of 
UaiMi Maluu in Morrea. 

Sir B. Gutdfarde, Fylgrymage, p. l.S. 
The splintered pointe of the crag are seen, 

With water howling and vexed between. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone. 

4. A salient feature or physical peculiarity; 
especially, a feature which determines the ex- 
cellence of an animal; characteristic; trait. 

Ho remarkable was their rosemhlance [two horseal in 
points, action, and color that . . . even the grooms came 
out to see. J, W. Palmer, After his Kind, p. 220. 


5. The salient feature of a story, discourse, 
epigram, or remark; that part or feature of a 
saying, etc., which gives it application; the 
directly ofTective part; hence, the possession 
of such a feature ; force or expression general- 
ly: as, he failed to see the point of the joke; 
Ills action gave point to his words. 

Every author has a way of his own in bringing hia pofnto 
to lienr. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, L 9 l 

Both her [Madame de Lieven'ri letters and her conver- 
sation are fall of poirO, OreviUe, M emolra, Feb. 8, 1818. 

An epigram now la a short satire closing with a point of 
wit. /. D'Isneli, Amen, of I4t., 11. 862. 


6. The precise question or matter in dispute or 
under consideration ; the principal thing to be 
attended to ; the main difficulty to be met or ob- 
viated: as, these are side issues — let us come 
to tho point. 

He maintained, which wm in fact the point at laaue^ 
that tho opinions held at that day by the Quakers were 
tho same tiiat the Bantera had held lung ago. 

Southey, Banyan, p, 42. 


You haven’t trtd me about the Greek yet^” says Charles 
Wall, elliiglng to the point. 

IF. M, Baker, Hew Timothy, p. 116. 


7. An indivisible part of an argument, nar- 
rative, or account; a particular; a detail; au 
item. See at ai/poiato aud inpe^at o/, below. 

Where die no point had of diflame no dais. 

Bom, ef Pmdeimy, 1. 8888. 


M for y MB «l«w«d man, panumtor j misto 
Faaten par aTantora A In aom jpmM orren. 

n^imPUwman^iCrtJ^K T. 8.X L 846. 
T<dd him every Mpnl how he wm dayn. 

ChSi^, Nnn'i Prieat'a Tale, 1. 802. 

Bat in what particular poinU the oracle wa% in faith I 
know not Sir P, Sbiney, Arcadia, 1. 

Yon are now beyond all onr feariL and have nothing to 
take heed on your aelf but fair ladiea. A pretty potnt of 
aaoarity, and each a one aa all Oemiaiiy cannot afford. 

StrJokn»iMinp, Lettera(10MX P* 80. 

8 . Particnlar end, aim, pni^se, or concern ; 
object desired: aa, to gain one's point 

The oonatant deaton of both theoe oratoro, In all their 
speeches waa, to diive aome one partloular poOit 

TO a Yonng Clergyman. 

Our Rwaln, 

A very hero till hia point waa gained. 

Proved all unable to anpport the weight 
Of proaperoua fortune. 

Wordfwortht Exonralon, vL 

I auppoBO the point at the exhibition lay in hearing the 
iiotea ul love and jealonoy warbled with Uie llap of child* 
hood ; and in very bad taate that jwfnf waa. 

CAoHotte JhrtmUi Jane Eyre, xl. 

The rain alwayamade apoOitof oettlngln Juataahe had 
oome out-door work to da Jrtinff, BJp Van WhiUe. 

9t. Case; condition; situation; state; plight. 

He departed that Eyvere in 860 amalo By verea beoanoe 
that he had awoni that he ooholde putte the Ryvere in 
■nehe poipU that a Woman myghte wel paaae there with* 
outen caatynge of hire Cluthea 

JHandeoHU, Travel^ p. 41. 
He waa a lord fnl fat and In good popiif. 

CMaueer, Gen. ProL to C. T., 1. 180. 
And over yere that wol been in goode mOda, 
Withouten Bcorf or aoalle in eora or Jofiite. 

Pattadiwf, Huabondiiu (E. E. T. S.X p. 154. 

Amaunt be-thought hym that he inyght oome neuer In 
better poynt to ooiuiiuire lila Caatell that he ao longe haddo 
loi^ and oente after peple. Mertin (B. E. T. S.X IL 850. 

lOf. A deed or feat; an exploit. 

Yf thow durat, par ma fay, 

A nrigat of armva undyrtaka 
Thow broke her wille fore ay. 

TorronmfPortttgai,p,^ (HoUML) 

11. A mark made by the end of a sharp in- 
strument. such as a pin. needle, pen, etc.; a 
dot or other sign to mark separation, to mea- 
sure from, etc. speclfloallv— (a) A mark of puncina- 
tiofi : a oliaracter naed to mark the divialona of conipual- 
tlon, or the pauoea to be obaorved In reading or apeaking, 
aa the comma (A the oemloolon (;), the colon (:X and oape- 
daily the period or full atop (.X 

There abruptly it did end, 

Without full ptm, or other ('eonro right 

Spenoer, F. Q., IL x. 68. 

Who ihall teach the propriety and nature of pointM and 
aooenta of letteraT I*urohiU, Pilgrimage, p. KW. 

Bat thy Xame all the Lettera make; 

WhateW 'tia writ, 1 find That there, 

Like PoinUt and (.'omina'a ev*^ where. 

^ CuwUsy, The Hlatreai^ The Thief. 
Hence— (8) A atop ; a ooncluoioii ; a period. 

And ther a nownf ; for ended la niy tale. 

Chaucer, (.kinon'a Yeoiiiari’H I'ale, 1. 400. 
(o) A diaciitloal mark, indicating a vowel, or other modi- 
llcatioii of Bound : eapeclally in Hebrew, Arabic, etc. (d) 
A dot noed In writing iinmbeia— (1) iiiaerted after the 
unlta' place to allow where the docimala begin (apecifloally 
called a deeitntd point ) ; or f2) placed over a repeating de- 
cimal, or over the first and laat figures of a circulating do. 
cimal : thua, it » .88; f j ne I.25fl7 ; or (8) used to separate a 
aeries of figures representing a iiuiiilHir into perioda of a 
curtain number of figures each, (e) In mueieal notation, a 
dot affixed to a nota either after it^ to IncreHse Its time- 
value (oee dotX or alwvo or below It, ai a algii of a atacoato 
effect (see ifoceatoX (/) A speck or snot ; a Jot ; a trace ; 
hence, figuratively, a very aniall quantity. 

The! oowdo not in hym eapl no pounto of covetlae. 

lferl&(E.E.T.&XL10(i. 

18. An object having position but not exten- 
sion. (a) A place having spatial position but no aloe ; 
tlie nnlntemipted common limit of four three-dimenaloiml 
aiMcea. 

We Bometfmea apeak of space, or do anppoae a point in 
it, at Buch B distance from any pail of the uiiiversa Loeke. 
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their direction greater In pruportmii aa the point of the 
mirror struck la distant from the principal axil. 

Lomwel, Light (trans.X p. 42. 
(p) In aetrotL, a certain place marked In the heavena, or 
dlatinguiahed for Its Importance In aatronomioal calcnla- 

4. ' B nadir); eqnl- 

m., any deflni- 

. r — , — ,.-,11 ve plane: as, 

point of Bight ; vanlahlngbpolnf. (a) That which has poai- 
uon ill time, but no definite contlnnanoo; an tnatant of 


time. 

And a-noon aa he was oomen hia felowea reoonered that 
were Inpointe to leve place. MerHn (B. £. T. 8.X <11. 450. 

The period of hli [Henry V.'a] acoeaalon la described aa 
^PpCatof time at which hia oliaracter nnderwont aome 
■mrt of change. jShiMi, Const Hist, 1 646. 

18 . Precise limit or degree; especially, the 
precise degree of temperature: as, the boiling- 
of water. 
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Oh, forfons deoireb how like a whirlwind 
Thou hnnrleat me beyond mine honoar’a pointt 

Beau, and PI., Knight oTM alts, i. 1. 

They [the Jusulta] appear to have dlaoovered theprcclae 
point to which liiteilectnal culture ean bo oarriod without 
risk of intdlectual emancipation. 

Macaukty, Hist Eng., vi. 

14. A small unit of measuremoiit. («i) A linear 
unit, the tenth part of a geometrical line, tlie t wclftli part 
of a French line. (6) In tppoif., a 
type-founding unit ufineaaiiru; in 
the United Atatea about one auvmi- 
ty-aecond of an inch. It regulates 
the bodies and definea iiiiinerically 
different aixea of iyiMO. ThebiNly 
of plea, for liiatanoe^ la 12 points 
In alae, and the new designation 
for pica Is 12 point. The French 
(blunt) point la larger. Twelve 
points ntmoh are nearly equal to 
thirteen points American. 'Ilie 
point system waa introduced In 
1787 liy Fournier the younger, a 
^rpe-fottiider of Parts. As made hy 
him, this point waa not a regular 
fraction of any le^lly prescribed 


measure. 


Ftancols-Ambroiae Di- 
dot readjuated this point as a 
fraction of the standard royal foot, 
ill which form it was gnuluaily 
accepted Iw the prinling-traUus of 
France and Germany. The A merl- 
oaii point waa adopted liy the 
Unttud Statea Type-Foundera* Aa- 
Boclatlon ill 1883, and made of 
amallur siae, to prevent a too 
marked distiiriiance of the Biaea 
tlienln regular uae. The old namea 
of typea and their relation to each i>iher are shown by 
the number of points aaaigiied to uacli sloe in tlie follow* 
ing table : 


poillt 


Al 111 a kliiel of a lyght waget, 

Ful fatre and thikkc been the pounteo i 
Chaucer, Miller's 



PoilltN. 

N.iific of Type. 

roiiits. 

8.. 

.Execlilor 

14.. 

31. 

.Drllliant 

16.. 

4.. 

. fienil-bruvier 

18.. 

4^ 

.Dbuiioiid 

20.. 

5.. 

.Pearl 

22.. 

6t. 

Agate 

24.. 

0 .. 

.Nonpareil 

.Million 

28.. 

7.. 

82.. 

8.. 

. Brevier 

SO.. 


. Bourgeois 

40.. 

10.. 

11.. 

. I^ong primer 
.Small pica 

44.. 

48.. 

12.. 

.Ploa 



Nttme of Type. 


..Two-lliie pica 


All raya proceeding from a point paos through a single 
after reflexion, because they undeigo a oliange in 



itesaet. 

'a Tale, 1. 136. 

I pniy yow brj'ng lioiii pof/uio and laKya of allk for you 
and luu. Pnelon Ijettera, 11. H5S. 

He Hindu Ills i>oii of tlie aglut of n point that bu plucked 
fnim hia hmti^ Lalitner, 4tTi iSenuon bcf. lUlw. Vi., 1540. 

In inattera not worth a blewc fminet ... we will spare 
for no (Hwt. rdall, tr. of Apopbtbegma of Eraamtia, in 8. 

Full liirguof liinliu iind every Joint 
lie wuH, uiul cured md for God or iiiun a poiitf. 

S^penaer, F. Q., I. 11. 12. 

20. A fnstoiiiiig rpsomlding a taggod lacing. 
(a) A abort iinrrow strlii of Icntliur wwoii to any iiart of 
harneaa to form a buokliiiu-atinp. (h) A'utif., a short piece 
of i-ope or Kiiiiit iiaed In i vuniig aaila. 8i*o reejit^-puint, 

21. Ill frmiiutf, a slab or )tuiicturo witTi the 
point of a sword; a blow with tho button of tlio 
foil wbon properly directed ; as, lie can give me 
tliree fmhits in ten (i. c., ho can make hits 
or points oil mo while i iiiako seven on him). — 

22. Ill her.: {a) One of the nine recoguixeii 
positions on the shield which denote the local- 


|a b c| 

A B C 

1 D 1 

D 

\ L J 

t 

\ F / 

/•_ lx 

L[.J 



(e) PauL, an angular unit, onu eighth of a right angle, or 
lip, buitig the angle between ailtiusent poliita of tbe com* 
poM (tee armpoM, n., 7): aa, to bring the ship up half a 
point. 

I find the compasa of their doctrine took In two and 
thirty pointe. 8u^, Talc of a Tutx vlll* 

16. A unit of Auctiiatiou of prieo per share or 
other standard of reference on tho exchanges, 
etc. In stock traiioaotiona In tho tTnltoil States a point 
Is 81 (or In Great Britain £1): In coffue and cotton it is 
the hundredth part of a cunt, and in oil. gtaln, pork, etc., 
one cent : as, line preferred Ituii ilucliiicil five poinie; cof- 
fee has gone up 200potfihr. 

In the afternoon there had liefm one of the usual flurries 
In the ** street" Zenith and Nadir preferred hud gone off 
Uireo pointe. The Century, XXX Vfjl. 2UU. 

16. A unit of count in a game (compare dcf. 
19) ; hence, an advaritiHCo in any struggle : as, 1 
have gained a point. 

Charles's impudence and bad character are great poinie 
in my favour. Sheridan, School for Scandal, Iv. 2. 

17. JnpignoU the number of cards in theJongest 
suit of a hand: as, whot is your point? 8ix. — 

18. Ill fr4<;«-waAtiff7,iicodlc-i)oint lace: as,Aleti- 
con point; Drt'sdcn point; a collar of point. 
Bee cut utid(T tacr. rsed in the plural, tlie teim de- 
notes lace, eapecially flno lace In |[eneral : as, a cliristen- 
tng-robe trimmed with Krcncli funnte; eapecially so used 
ill the eighteenth century, in uuch plirases as "he Js well in 
pofnhi"— that 1% well suppilcil wilh lace. J^oint Is also 
used freely in Eiigllsli In eoiiiicctioii with tlie decorative 
arts (as a tapestry of IbAuvals point), referring to some 
peculiar kind of work, and is evuii applied to bobbin- 
lace and the like. It also duiiotes vaguely a pattern or 
a feature of a pattern in works of embroidery and the 
like, usually In ooiinectioii with tho stitcli or the peculiar 
nietlind of work which produces it. llius, denteue, ptrint 
d'Am^ierre, means literally laco, Riiglisli style of work, 
but the phrase iAqififA ptnnt Is more ofteti used for It, 
causing great ooiifusioii with tbe proper miiio of needle- 
point laoe. See lace. 

We ahall all ha' brlde-laces 
OrpoInCs. B. Jonmn, Tale of a Tub, 1. 2. 

19. A lace with tags at the end. 

Such laoe^ about eight Inelies long, con- 
sisting often of three differently colored 
stranuBof yam twisted together and hav- 
ing their ends wrnp|iod with iron, were 
used in the midiUe ages to fasten tbe 
clothes together, hut gave place to but- 
tons in the seventeenth century. They 
were alio made of silk or leatlier. Thm 
or their toga were much used as small 
stokes in gaming, as forfeits, counters, PointtinCintuiue. 
and gratnUies- uses explaining many 

allnskHiB In old writers, espooiaily tbe figurative use of 
the wcfd tor a small value, or a thing of small value. 


The Nine IViinNi'f the Shield. 

A, fleiter chief imliit ; n. chirf ptihit : C, sinister chief point : l>. 
hiiiMir }M>intt K, fesse-poiiit l !•. inimtiril ; G. Iiakc or Sank iwint: H, 
denier Utse point i l. sinister Isise point. 

ity of figures or charges, (h) Tlio middle part 
of either the chief or the hastt asdistinguislied 
from the dexter and sinister caiiloiis. (r) A 
liearing which occiipic^s the base of tlie es- 
cutcheon. It la usually coiialdcnd ns n pile reversed 
that is, rising fn»m the base and ntarblng to (he upper 
edge of tlie etcutdicon ; but It Is very ofteii of less hergnt. 
renohlng only to the fusse-point or to the iiombrll, ana 
sometimes Is merely the base Itself iNiiinded by a horl- 
loiitol lino aeparatiiig it fhmi the rest of the field. Plain 
point la eai>ecially truateil In thu way teat mentioned. 
The bearing la very rare In F.ngllsh aniiory. and hence 
sumo writers treat it as aynunyinoua with bare, and 
others as aynonyinoiia with reoermt. It la iilao cus- 
tomary to represent the sides of the sharply atigliMi point 
as ooucavely curved, while those of thu pile are straight, 
(d) A division of tho field barwisc: tiiiis, three 
pointet gules, ar^iit, and a/iire, njoaiis that the 
field is divided into three horizontal striiies, of 
which tlie uppermost is red, the middle one 
silver, etc.— 23t. Ordinance; law; act. 

Tlie eomyns of this nruaeiityuld affeniiuii and unaotesllo 
the ptrpntee of this yeld. for the grete ease, poaau, profits, 
and traiiquillte of the tytu. 

Euylieh QUde (C. E. 1'. S.X p. 404. 

24t. A slur; an indignity. 


lint Uio triet men of Troy traJtnr hym cnid, 

And nioiiy pointtee on hyni pat for his pure shaiuu, 
That dissvruet full duly tlie detliu for to hniiu. 

DedruetumqfTroy (R E. T. H.), 1. 7900. 

26. The action or attitude of a dog in pointing 
game: as, lie comes to a point well. 

In tin* pointer and neiter, iiiu fU nlniost always ocenrs 
Just aft4>r a jmnt, thu oxuiteinunt of which appuiii's to act 
upon thu brain. Vogeuf (Ireat Brit., atui America, ji. 349. 

26. In games: (n) In crir/ettja lieddor who stutids 
lit a short, dislanco to the right of ihe liatsniAii, 
and slightly in front of liim. Bee diagnim 
under crivkr.t^. (^h) In Iturossr, a player who 
stands a short distance in front of tlie goal, 
and whose duly is to ]>reveiit (he ball from 
passing thnxigli the goal, (r) In httHr^HiU, 
tlie position occupied by tbe pitcher. — 27. A 
thing to be jioiiiftKl at, or the mere act of 
noiiiling; cs^^ciolly, a llitcii of bacon or tbe 
like, wbicb is not eaten, but only pointed at 
as a jiretense for seasoning: as, to dine on 
potatt^R and point (that is, on nothing but po- 
tatoes): a jocular expression in vogue in Ire- 
land. 

Their nniveraai anntonancu 1 h the root namcNl ixitaio, 
. • . generally without condimunt or relish of any kind, 
save on unknown coiidinicnt imnioil naini. 

Carttite, Sartor lloaartua. 

28f. A particular signal giv<*n, as by tho blast 
of a trumpet or the beat of a drum; hence, a 
note; a call. 

On a sudden we were alarmed witli the noise of a drum, 
and immediately entered rny little godiani to give mo a 
p^nt of wai'. Stede, Taller, No. 06. 

Tlie IruintictH and ketilcdninis of the cavalry were next 
huard to fiurfonn tht; Iwautlful and wild point of war, ap- 
proprlateu aa a Hlgnal for that piece of iioctiimal duty. 

SooU, Waveriey, xlvL 

29. In music, the entrance of a voice or an in- 
stnimciit with an important theme or motive. 
— Aoeldontai point see accidental - Aotlng point, in 
pkytiee, the exaoi point at which any Impulae la given.— 


polllt 
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polllt 


AliOMII point. Reeilfonfrm2aM,nnderlM0.— AlTOOlar 
polnl m alvejiiar, nnd cut uiidor craiiiomatrv.— Ap- 
parent double point amwnni. < • Aroblmedean 
point, tliv liifttiu rKuuffiiUlon til une’iuwii exfitencc; as 
iHven In c<>ii»»ioiiKru:iiH: m callvil bucmime thin wan niip. 

E oneU til Hiipply th» tiuruanary |Mi|iit. or fiilvnim of liidu- 
itnkdv fact on wliicli to raise tliontructiire of philosophy. 
Armed at all pointa Hec amud. - At all pMnte 
<roniit;rly of all polntsX in aruiy particular; completely. 

The thirde wan Moncvnll, that was a noble knyRht and 
j-lcliuly lit mini nf aUe jndttigH. Jfarlui (R. K. T. S.), iii. Mii!. 
VoiiiiR Kustiice in a Ruiitlemnn at ail pointH, 

And hie liehavioui' alfublc and courtly. 

FittMter {awl amithiet), Kldcr Hmthert iU. 1. 

At or in (the) point nn the iKiiiii; ready; about (to): 
Hoinetlniea used wltli un or ujurn. 

A|y non in fwinl is for to lete 
The holy lawes of uuru Alkuroti. 

CtMiunnr, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 2.'l8. 
And Ksiiii said, liehold, I uin at the paint to die; nnd 
whal pnitlt shall tliln hirtliilKht do to me? (ten. uv. .'{2. 
1 kiKKik'd and, bidden, enter’d: found her then* 

At ptrinl to inovo.e Tvnnifmai, ITinuesn, ill. 

At (or on) the point of, in the act of ; very near to : an, 
on Hut tmtnt qf leaving ; at ths paint qf death. 

Hhah Alum had invoateil I’atiia, and was om Uu ptdid n/ 
proceeding to sUinn. Slaenulaff, i.ord (live. 

Auricular point. Kee avrieutar, nnd out under rrani- 
mneCn/.— Bale point, in tatr. Si?i! def. 22 (at-Bone- 
poini, a name innui bi mime rlidi varieties of rose ]Mdnt- 
laoe — it is said lieeiiiiHe of its ap|H>Hnincu as if riehiy 
Boulptiired in ivi>ry or iKine. Hee/Mnr>faef*.— Breaking- 
point, In tnffitutennth tnacluinint^ eit;., the degree of strain 
under which a struetiiii: or |iarl will give way. - Gardinal 
point, (iv) (Mie of the four |ioinls of the horisun, due 
north, south, east, and west, (h)luaidral. eardinat. (r) 
In fipticH, six iNiintson the axis of a lens or system of leinM's^ 
Iniduding (1 ) twu.frieaf jmnUtt which are the foci for pnnil* 
lei niys : (2) two muial points, so 8itUHt4Hl that an incident 
ray through one enieiges in a parallel direction thniiigli the 
other ; (H) two prinri/ial wnntM those iKiints on the axis 
tlmiiigii whieh the so cnilial jirineipai ptawH nasM: these 
planes are parallel to the axis, nnd so sltiiatiMl that the lino 
joiiiliig the iMiinls in which an Incident ray nieets the llrst 
and the correspoiidlng eiiiergeiil ray meets the second Is 
parallel to the axis ; under eertain conditlona t he prlncliad 

f siliitauuiy coincide with the nodal lailnts. — Oonical, con- 
ugato, coniaoutive. oorrMponding, etc., points. Hee 
he adjectives. - Oritfoal point. See eritieal.— Out OVCT 
point, in /eneina. See cii/, yi.— Cut point, cut work or 
ciit and-drawii work, a phrase a«liinted from the French 
jMtitU eoiifs’.-- Dead-point, in See dfad-etiUtv.— 

Deolmal, dlaoritloal, diagonal, double point, sit tlie 
adjectives. —Engliab point. See Fuiftm ptiint-iarr (a\ 
under foes. - Bquinootial POintO. Seif eqmnactiaL 
Fixed point, in mMA, a center around whidi any imrt 
moves. -- Arom point to point, from one piu'ticulur to 
ouotliui. 

He can al devyse 

Fra paint to paint, iiat o wonl wol he faille. 

Chatuter, Honk's Tale, 1. 472. 

Frontal points. Hnine ns anff/p.— Genoa point, a kind 
of iNilibiti'iiinde giiipiiru, espiadally that which Inis a 
iCsenii instead of detached and irregular brides for its 
ground - Heads and points. Hee Acad, -imatfnary 
point. Hee ima/jayiarr/. — Indented in point Hee in- 
deafed. — Index of a point Hee fiwfpx.-- In good point) 
jiiK. en ban poind: see titnbanpoiid\, in gixMl case or con- 
dition Hue def. II.— In point (at ) Hee of isiinf. (A) Ai>- 
plicablu ; apposite ; appropriate ; exactly llitiiig tlie case. 

When history, and particularly the history of our own 
country, furnishes anything like a ease in tMnnt, ... he 
wfll take advantage of It. Shtiidan, The Critic, 11. J. 
In point Of, as regards ; with resjiect or regard to. 

It 1 tninsgresM in ftaint qf iiiHiiiiers, alford me 
Your best construction. 

a. Jonrnm, llevil Is nii Ass, ill. 1. 
Providence had cruated the Inhahitaiits of tlie |M*iilnsii1a 
(It India under iiiuiiy disadviuitages Oi fiaint qt eliniiite. 

Hrwr, Source of the Nile, 1. .’{71. 

In point of fact * matter of fact ; in fai’t. 

In ptnni ajjad, he explreil alamt hiilf-nast fimr that snnie 
afteniuon. if. //. D. Itarham, Meiiioir of K. II. |{itr1iuiii 
Kliigoldsby Legeiiils, 1. 11(1). 

Irish point See irisAi .- Jugal point »everaniama. 
try. Limiting points, nee If init.— Lubber’s point 
Haiiie ns IntdierJine.— LuniStitial points. Hoe lunuHtial. 
- Malar point Hmf craniAnMiry. - Mental, metoptic, 
multiple, nasal, navel point See the qimlifying words. 
— Needle-point, neodlc-mnde Ince : a phrase c'S]Kf«.ially 
appliiMl to Aleiicoii ami Aigcnfaii laces, us iHdiig foriiiorly 
the only iiniMiriiiiit French Inces nnd the only fashiuiniblo 
ones not made with the Imlibiiis. Hee iiiidoi' lace. - Neu- 
tralisation point Hee tirtffmlinxftfui, 1. -Neutral 
PfdntB, IS lints oil the com mutator of ii dynamo upon which 
the collecting brushes I'cst : generally the extromltius of a 
diameter nt right angles to the resultant lines of force. - 
Nodal points. Hee nodal.- Objective, ooMpltaL ori- 
ginal, parabolic point Htfe the adjectives.— PainfUl 
points, points painful on pressure, oecnning in many 
casts tif neuralgia in tiie course of any affected nerve: 
dtiHcrilietl by VulUMx in 1841. — Petit polut Hnme as 
tvnt Mitch. - Finch points. Huif pinch. - - Point k brides, 
(a) Tlie groiiml of lace when mode of brides or bai-s. (A) 
Ijicc Inivhig a bride ground, as opposed to that having 
a riiseiin ground.— Point appllqud. Hee ajndiqwK - 
Point a reseau, lace which has a net giYUind worked 
together with the pattern, as Is the ease with Mechlin. 
- Point at infinity. Hett in/tnity, .s.— Point d’Alen- 
qon. Home as Alcn^ latm (which see, under lace). 
--'Point d’Angleterre. Hee FiujlUh paint laee (ai un- 
der lacs.-- Point d’appuL Hee ammf.- Point d’Ar- 
gentan. name as Artfndan latte (which Mtt‘, under laee). 
— Pifint de gase, a very flue iiectllo*iiiade grontid for 
laoe, generally Identllied with the finest Knissels loco 
whan wholly made with the needle. - Point di raocroo. 


s method of fastening together the different pleoesof Isoe 
as In Brussels snd Bayeux laces: it Is not sewing, but a 
fresh row of meshes Imitating in part the ground of the 
lace. Point d'esprlt, in laee-nuOeitqr: (a) Oiiginally, a 
small oval figure occurring In various kinds of guipure^ 
uiifl iisiiully conidstfiiR of three short lengths of cord or 
parchment laid side by side and covcrml with the thread : 
Sinrh ovals were arranged in various patterns, hut espe- 
cially in ru8cftt?ii. (A) A much smaller solid or mat sur- 
face^ Biiiiarc or oblong, used to diversify the uetgrouud of 
certain laci^H. —Point dO V Slon clS i nn O g . Some as Va> 
IcncicnncM Utce (which imhi, under loccX " Point dO VbUn. 
Same as vellum point. -Pcfint diumond. Bee didmoiwf. 

Point ducheise. name as dwheme laee (which see^ un- 
der lace). - Point for Pfltot, ill detail ; precisely ; exactly. 
This sergeiiiiiit cam unto his lord ageyn, 

And of (aislldus wordes and hlr chore 
lie Uihle him jtuint /or paint. 

ChauceTt Clerk's Tale, 1. A21. 
Point impalod, in her., a fNiInt dividotl vertically or pale- 
wlsc the two parts of different tinctures.- Point 01 al- 
teration or duplication. In mtdiewU wutieai notaUrm, 
H dot placiHl sficr and jirotierly above the first of two short 
notes in jKtrfttct rhythm os a sign that the second note 
after it is long. - Point Of Atta^, that part of a defend- 
ed jsihition which Is chosen for Uie main assault or onset; 
In siege oficmtions, that part of the defeiisua whieh must 
he reduced in order to force the garrison to surrender. 

rp to that ffiiio 1 hud felt Iqr no means certain that 
Crump's latiiling might not be the paitU qfattadt. 

IT. S. Grttnl, Personal Memoirs, 1. sao. 
Point Of oolnddonoe. Hee eaintiiienee.-— Point Of con- 
trary flexure, a point on a plane curve al whieh a tan- 
getnt moving along the curve ceases to turn In one direction 
and begins to turn in the opposite way. — Point Of day, 
dswii : duybritak. (Olisolete or poetical.) 

Ho shall I Bcy to alle the prlnees that thel lie redy ai 
tin; jMjtnIc qf day for to ride. MerUn (F,. K. T. H.), 111. AHA. 
Point of dl8penlon,tn apHce, Uiat point from which the 
mys liegiii to divurgex oomtiionly called the virtual /aeue. 

Point of dlatanoe. Hee dMaTux.— point of dlvlMon 
or Imperfeotlon, in medieval munUial mtiatimi, a ilot 
p1ace<r between two short notes to Indicate a rhythmic 
division like that marked by the modern bar.— Point Of 
election. Hee ded&un. — Pmnt of fall, in . Ihe point 
first struck by tlie projectile. TidbaVC, Alaniinl of Artil- 
leiy.— Point of fUalon of motala. t^eo/uMan. Point 
of honor, (a) Hee honor. (A) In her., a point In fltees- 
ciitcheon immediately aljovo the center : also called the 
heart. Point Of hOTM. In mininy, the spot where a 
vein, fls of orc^ is divided by a miuis of rtstk Info one or 
more Intinches. - Point Of Incldenco. In twticH, that |K>lnt 
on a BiirfH<;e upon wlilcli a ray of light falls.— Point of 
law. a sptrillc legal principle or rule. Tlie tenn Is gcii- 
millv iistMl to Indicate a dls<;riniiiiatitig apnl leaf Ion, or the 

J ji-eclse t!tt'e(d on a given state of facts, of tlie appropriate 
cgai principle or provision.— Point of magnetic indif- 
ference. Hta) iMtynetiv . — Point Of ordOT, fii deliberative 
ImsIUw, II question rafsod as to whether pnicoudIngB are in 
confoiiiilty with parllamoiitary law and with the special 
rules of the particular body itsmt— Point Of osculation. 
Hoe timUatian. — Point Of porftotlon, In medieval mwdcal 
notatian. a <lut placed after a long note in triple or per- 
fect rhythm to prevent its being made duple or Iinp4*rfect 
iiy iHisithm.— Point Of reflectnoo, in rnttiee, the point 
from which a ray Is reflected.— Point 01 refkaction. In 
aptieo, that point in the refracting surface where the re- 
fract Ion takes place. - Pohit Of rMpard, the isiliit at 
whicli the eye is directly looking. Its Image fans In the 
iiiiddlc of the macula lutea of the retina.— Point Of Bight. 
Hame as jmitU a/ vMan. 

Thcn;forc, as In imispectlve, oo In tragedy, there must 
be a jHiitU qf ritjht in which all the lines terminate, other- 
wise the i.'yu wHiidei'S, and the work Is false. 

Vryden, (Irouiids of Criticism in Tragedy. 
Point of view, a position frran which one looks, or from 
which a picture Is sunposed to be takem ; hcncc, the state of 
mind, or pretllsposltfoii, which conscfously or iiiicniisidous- 
ly niiNUfles the consideratioii of any subject.— Polfit Of 
vieitm, the position from which anything is observed, or Is 
rcprcsenttxl as lieliig observed ; the position of the eye of 
the observer. Also called paint qf eiffhL ptdnl rinv, ren- 
ter qf firtfjeetian, renter qfvuim, etc.— Peunt PJAt, in lace- 
maHitfr. (a) Flowers or sprigs of iKibblii-work, as opiNWed 
t4i iiciHllc-noint work. Hee plat'>i, 2. (A) Appllcatioii- 
liu’c in which such pfllow-niade flowers are iipnlitNl to a 
net ''round. Hee appUeation-laee and RmmdH lute (lioth 
nnd face). — Points Idns. an old ganie Bliniliir to 
skittles.- Points Of support, HI urvh., those iioliits or 
surfaces on the plan of thepien^ walls, columns, etc., upon 
which an edifice rests, or in wlilch the various pressui’es 
are collected and met— I^IntS Of the oompaxs. Hee 
cum/MtoK, n., 7. - Foint-tO-pointk in a straight line ; acruss 
cuiintry. 

To tfwt a good hunter there Is nothing like a four-mile 
jHiint-tihjmint steeplechase. Edinbwryh Rev. . CLXVI. 4W. 

PorlBtlC points. See porMic.— Powor of points, in 
elect., the effect of tine points in promoting electrical dis- 
clnirgc. The density (elwtrica!) at any point of a charged 
IsMly is Inversely as the radius of ourvatuns and is. thei'c- 
foro, rclstlvcly great at the extremity of a fine point When 
it ri'iichuH a certain limit, the electiiolty escapi'H «*aslly, 
and charg<sl iHMlies may thus Im sflontly diwdiargud. - 
Principal pointa, in *ittieH, of a lens or a comhlnatluii 
of lenses, the two points on the optlcsl axis which possess 
the prcfficriy (iiniong othcrs)that the line drawn froiti (he 
first prliiclpnl (Miiiit (o any point in the objeot is narallcl 
to the line drawn from the Msamd principal |ioiiil to Uie 
corresponding point in the iiiisge. The angle subtoiidctl 
by the object nt theltrst prlticl|>n1 point, therefore. CHiiials 
thst subtended by the image at the M^oond. Onnss first 
discovered these points, and introduced the term ilaupt- 
jmnkt, of which prineijial point Is the translatloii.— Boao- 
POlnt. In laee-makintf, the peculiar style Identified with 
Venetian neetlle-imliit lace of the early pari of the seven- 
twnth century. Tlie pattern Is rather large, with beau- 
tifully d(«signi‘d conventional fiowera, and is especislly dls- 
tlngulshuti liy the decided relief which is given to it, so that 
it is «iftcii said Ui resemble carved Ivory, llie pattern is 


ao distributed that there le hut little qMwalorttie ground 
to ooonpy, and this fproniid Is oomposed of large brides or 


teenth and in the eighteenth century. Much of it was made 
Id Uie i^Mniiih Netherlands, and much also In Genoa.— 
Spinal pc^t. See crantonMtfw. -Bttlmaaal, aniHra- 
auxieular, supradlavlenlar, etc., nc^t Hee the ad- 
jectives, and out undereroiriom^.—BttPKIUiaaal point, 
same as quAiwoti.— Bupraormtu pom. Hamc as cmA. 
iyfm.-TD6 Pivo Araclaa and t " 


I tho Pivo Pointa. Hee 


arri^.— To badk a pointy i» tporHng, to come to a point 
on observing that action in another dug : said of pointers 
and setters.— TO be at a polntt, to be determined or re- 
solved. 

Re at a point with yourselves as the disciples of flirist 
whicli had forsaken themselves to follow nut your will 
but God's will. 

J. Rrad/ord, Letters (Ifarker 8oc., 1868), II. 120. 

TO blow boada and pointa. Bee Aeod.- TO OMri a 
p^t of travorae. Bee casti.— To oomo to polntBt, 
to fight with swords. 

'I'hey would have come to painte immediately, had not 
the guiitlciiieii InterpostNl. 

Smillett, Sir L. Greavos Hi. (Datriee.) 

To control tbe point. Hee mittrof.— To |ivo pointa to. 
(a) To give odds lo ; have the ailvantage cn. 

Any average Fiton boy could give pointe to his Ifollneni 
In the niattcr of LaUn verses. The American, 18H8, VI. .SIKI. 
(A) To give a valiiahle or advantagoonshint^ Indication, or 
piece of iiifomiation to : as lu) can give us points on that 
subject. iSlaiig. ) — To ms™ a point (a) To rise in the 
air with a peculiar motion over the spot where qnany is 
concealed : said of a hawk. (A) To make a particular de- 
siriHl impression ; “siuirc.”— TO a point Of, to he 
rcMilvetl to (do soiiiuthiiig) and do it accordingly ; Insist 
U|K>n : as, to make a point qf rlsliqf early. > TO polntt, In 
every detail ; completely. 

A falthlesse Sarailii, all armde to point. 

Spenmr, F. Q., 1. U. 12. 

Hast thou, spirit, 

Perform'd to patml tlio temiiest tliat 1 bade thee? 

8hak., Tempest, 1. 2. iM. 

TO Stand upon points, to be punctilious ; be uvernlce or 
over-scnipuIouB. 

This fellow doth not Mand upon pvinte. 

8hak., M. N. D.. v. 1. ,iK. 


To Strain a point, hi exceed the reasonable limit ; nake 
an exception or concession, as of a rule In bnsineHS, or a 
position ill an argument.— TTOBSad point, a lace made of 
human hair. TTltaotlc, quadiltaiitlc, quinquotaotlc, 
sextaotlc, etc., point, s point where hvo plane curves 
have Ihret), four, flvs six, etc., ctinsecutive points in com- 
mon.— Vellum point, lace worked on a pattern drawn 
oil iiarclmietit, to corresimnd with which the main Ifiuw 
of tilt! threads ore laid ; hence, needle-point Ince of alnumt 
any sort.— Venice point. Home as rtm-point : indicating 
iHilh tlio lace It self and tho method of working It.— Vowel 
points, in the Hebrew and other Eastern RlpliHlMds. cer- 
tain marks placed almve or below the consonant s, i.r at- 
tached to them, as in the Ethiopic, repnnienting the vocal 
souiiila or vowels which preceae or follow Uic coiiMiiiunt 
BOllIldS. 

II. a. Mode with the needle: said of hire. 
Coinjmre nccdle-jtmnt. 

Tlio principal point (L e., stricihr, needle-mnde) lacoh arc 
the ancient laces of Italy, Hpnn, nnd Poriiigal, and the 
more niiMlurii lace of Franoe, called point d'Alencnii 

InduMriai Arts (8. K. HandlaaikX p. 281. 


points (point), V. [< MK. pointen, jmynfnt, < 
OP. (and P.) jtmnterf pfHfttivr, alHO jnnntitr a. Vv. 
ponchftr as Hp. aim jmntuar s= jnm^ 

liiar =s It. pmitarcy point, s= I), ptnitvn, point, 
Hhnrpon, punterrn, stipple, iHiint, dot, = MTjO. 
pmiteii, appoint, HOttlo, fix,ssQ,puvktntf pvnk^ 
Um {bIbo punktieren^punctifren = Sw. pu *! *era 
= Dan.jwiwA’frre, < P.), fioint, punctuate, r Ip- 
jilo, dot, < ML. punetnre^ also punctuarCf prick, 
punch, point, tunrk,< L. punctum, neut., ^trifc- 
IttH, in., a point : see notn/i, n.] I, If. To 
prick with a pointeii iiistrumont; pierce. 

Aftlrward they prile and pnyntm 
The folk right to the bare tioon. 

Rom. tftke Rom, L 1066. 

2. To supply or adorn with points. Bee ptHniy 
»(., 19. 

And planted on the shoiildciw for the no’icc^ 

As new come from the Belgian garrisrni. 

Bp. HaU, Hatires. 

3. To mark with charaetors for tho purpose of 
separatinff tho members of a sentence and in- 
dicating the pauses; punctuate: as, to pnitit a 
written comxmsition. — 4. To direct toward an 
object ; aim : as, to ftoiut a gun ; to /nmt the 
finger of sconi at one. 

Thu girl recognisud her oa’n portrait without the slight- 
est umiiarrasniient, and merely poMed her pencil at her 
niastor. U. B’. PrekUm, Year iii Eden, vlli. 

5. To direct the observation or attention of. 


Whosoever should be guided through his battles by 
Minerva, and pointed to every aeene of them, would see 
nothing but subjects of surprfae. Pope. 

6. To indicate; show; make manifest: often 
with out. 

But O vstne Jndgoment, snd conditions vaine, 

The which the iiriaomT pidnte unto the free ! 

kpmmr, F. (1., IV. Xli. IL 



An, WiMl wm yon do, Philutcr. with yoondf T 
ndL Wlij, that which oU the goal hftYOjpoiiitMfoia for 
me. Bmm, Ofid Fl„ PhilMter, 1. 2. 

And will ye be MO Und, fair may, 

Aa come out andjNiffil my way T 
Th» JInam qf Cowdaitnom (Chfla'a Balladi^ IV. 40X 
What a generouB ambition has this man poMed to us ! 

Suide, l&tler, Na 2<>1. 

7. To indicate the purpose or point of. 

If he means this Ironically, it may be truer than he 
thinks. He pobOt it, however, by no derlation from his 
straightforward manner of speech. JHakent, 

8. To give in detail ; recount the paitiealarB of. 

Of what wight that atant in swich dl^ioynte^ 

Ills wordea alle or every Ig^ to poynte. 

^tauear, Troilnl^ ill. 407. 

9. In masanrif, to fill the joints of (brickwork or 
Htonowork) with mortar, and smooth them with 
the point of a trowel : as, to jtoinl a wall : often 
with up. 

Point all their chliiky lodgings round with mud. 

Addimm, tr. of Virgil's Geuiglo% Iv. 

10. To give a point to ; sharpen ; forge, grind, 
file, or cut to a point: as, to poinf a dart or a pin ; 
also, to taper, as a rope (see below). Hence— 

11. Figuratively, to give iM>int, piquancy, or 
vivacity to; add to the force or expression of. 

There Is a kind of drama in the forming of a story, and 
the iiiaiiiier of conducting anil pohOing it is the same aa 
ill an epigram. SUtdo, Guardian, Ma 42. 

lieaiity with early bloom supplies 
Her daughter's cheek, and pomte her eyes. Qa/y. 
He left the name at which the world grew pale 
TaptdiA a moral or adorn a tale. 

Johnnn, Vanity of Human Wishes, 1. 222. 
With joys she'd griefs^ hod troubles in her course. 

But not one grief uon pointed by remorse. 

CrabbCt Works, I. 08. 
To point a rope, to taper a rope at the end, na by taking 
out a few of its yams, and with these working a mat over 
1^, for neatness, and for eonvenieiioe In reeving through a 
block.— To point a sail, to rig points tlmMigh the eye* 
let-holes of toe reefs In the aalL iKare.]— To point thiO 
leaders, in four-in-hand driving, to give the leaders an 
intimation with the reins that they are to turn a oomer. 
~ TopointtheirardBof avesseLtobracotheyardsup 
sharp : often done when steaming, to expose leas surface 
to the wind. 

IL intrana, 1. To indicate direction or di- 
rect attention with or as with the finger. 

They are portentous things 
Unto the olinmte that they point upon. 

8hak„A, C., L a 32. 

1'his fable seems to point at the secrets of nature. 

Baeon, Physical Fables, vii., Kxpl. 
Tl.tiir iioighlKmi Boorn them, Strangers poynf at them. 

IMrker, Seven Deadly Slii^ p. lA. 
Thus having snmarlly pointed at things Mr. Brewster 

(I thinke) hath more largly write of to M**. Robinson, I 
lerve yon to the Lords protecUoii. 

Cuehman, quoted In Bradford’s Ply mouth Plantation, p. 88. 

2 To lead or direct the eye or the mind in some 
specified directioil: with to: as, everything 
points to his guilt; to with pride to one’s 
record. 

None of those names can lie recognised, but theyjMfMf 
w an age when foreign kings, possibly of the Punjab^ ruled 
this coontry by satnu^ 

J. Fergumn, Hist Indian Arch., p. lAl. 
Vinw Latin, together with Oreelc the Celtic, the Ten- 
tuiiiti, and Slavonic languages, together likewise with the 
ancient dialects of India and Persia, points back fo an 
earlier language, the Mother, if we so may call it, of the 
whole IiidO'Eunipean or Aryan fkmily of speech. 

if ocm^n's Mag., L 8B. 
Everything pointed Co astruggle that night or early next 
morning. ComkOlMag., Oct, 1888. 

3. 'To indicate the presence of game by stand- 
ing in a stiff position, with the muxslo directed 
toward the game. Me pointer, 1 (o). — 4. To 
show positively by any means. 

To point at what time the balance of power was most 
equally held between the lordi and commons at Rome 
would jierhaps admit a oontrovenw. 

Swift, Contests and Dissensions in Athens and Rome, ill. 

In aurg,, to come to a point or head : said of 
an abscess when it approaches the snrfaoe and 
in about to burst. — 6. In printiM, to make 
pcdn^oles in the operation of printing, or to 

holes; ^bookbinding, tojput prinfed sheeto on 
pointing-needles. — 7. Naut., to sail close to 
windward : said of a yacht, 
point^t (point), «. t, [By apheresis from ap- 
poiuf.] To appoint. 

First to his Gate he pointed a strong gard. 

Spenier, Mother Huh. Tule^ I. IIIR 

Go ! bid the banns and point the bridal day. 

UaU, Hattre% IV. L 124. 

Has the duke pointed him to be his orator T 

Skirtey, Love's Cruelty, li. 2. 

Potable (poin'tipbl), a. [< point + -oAfe.] 
Capable of being pointed, or pointed out. 
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You know, quoth L that in Ellas' tlm«b both in Israel 
and tdsowliere, God's church was not poitUabie; and there- 
fore cried lie out that he was 1^ alone. 

J. Bradford, Woritu{ihukw^),h6h2. (Dasfsa) 

pointal (poin'tal), n, [< F. pointal, strut, gir- 
der, prop, OF,]^intal,point€l, apoint, as Sp.p{iN- 
tnJ, a prop, stanchion, < ML. as if ^punctale (f L 
<L.pfG}cf Mm, point: soepofuf. CUpointcl.'^ 1. 
A king-post. Imp. Diet. — 2. Same as pomici, 
2. — 3. Same as poinlel, 3. 

point-blank (point 'blangjkOi pm'itf 

blanc, whito spot: poinf, point; bianv, wliite: 
see points and blank,'} 1. A direct shot ; a shot 
with direct aim; a point-blank shot. 

Against a gun ni«ire than as long and as heavy again, 
and charged with na iiiiich powder again, she carried the 
same buUet as atnnig to the mark; and nearer and above 
the mark at a point Idank than thvir'a. 

jF^pgs, Diary, IV. ISOL 

2. The second point (that is, tliat furthest from 
the piece) at miich the line of sight intersects 
the trajectory of u projectile. 

When the natural line of sight is horisontal, the point 
where the pmJfHitile first strikes the horisontal plane on 
which the giiii stands is the poifU-blank, and the distance 
to the point-UatUc is the point-blank range. 

if. S, Army Taelice, 

point-blank (point' blangk' ), adv, [An ellipsis 
of at pomUbiank.} Directly; straight; with- 
out deviation or clrcuniloeutiou. 

This boy will carry a letter twenty mile as eaqr as a can- 
non will shoot point-blank twelve score. 

Shak., M. W. of W., lit 2. 34. 

There la no defending of tlio Fact ; for the Law ia point- 
blank against it 

N. Baitejf, tr. of ColbNiuiea of Erasmus, I. 408. 


PoMalank, directly, an, an anow ia allot to the point- 
blank or white mark. Jokneon, 

P<}ffif-U(inJr,poaltivement, dlreotciiioiit[F.k Recta ail sim- 
piini, dircctls verbis [ L J. ^Uey, 

Philip has contradictoil him poitU-ldank, until Mr. Hob- 
day turned quite red. Thaeteray, ilUlip; xxll. 

point-blank (point'blangk'), a. [< poinb-hlnnk, 
n. and adv.] 1. In gun., having a horizontal 
direction : as. a point-blank shot, in point-blank 
shooting tile ball la suppoiicd to move directly toward the 
object without describing an appreciable curve. 

2. Direct; plain ; explicit; express: as, n point- 
blank denial.~Poiiit-blaiik ranga the disUnce to 
which a shot is reckoned to range atnuglit, without appre- 
ciably droiqiiijg from the force of gravity. 

The difforoiHHi between the proper method of shooting 
at short, that Is poUd blanc, range, and that of shooting at 
the great distanees used in the York Hound, Is radical. 

M, and IT. Thotnpmm, Archery, p. 1. 

point-drcle (point's^r^kl), fi. A point consid- 
ered as an inwitesimal circle. 
point-C05rdlnate (poiiit'ko-6r^di-nAt), n. One 
of a system of cofirtHnaies* of points, 
point-devloat, point-deviaat (point'd^-vlsOf n. 
fX ME. point aevya: (tee jndut aud device. No 
OF. form of the tenn appears.] Used only in 
the following phrase.— At POintHtovlca, exactly; 
particularly; carefully; nicely. 

VTlian that the Arete cok hath crowe anon, 

Up rist tills joly loverv Abaoloii, 

And him amUoth gay, at poynt devye, 

H Chaueer, Miller's Tale, I. AOS. 

Hym self armyd atle poynte-deviee, 

Genergdes (B. E. T. 1. 8807. 

So noble he was of stature; 

8o fairs; so joly, and so fetys, 


pdntad 

pointd (pwafi-tft'), a. [IP., pp. of pointer, point, 

S rick: see jiottifl.] In her., leafed: said of a 
ower or plant. 

pointed (poin'ted\ a, [X points + -ed®,] i, 
81mrp ; having a sliaiq) point : as, apointed rock. 
The varfouB-cidoiir'd scoif. Uie slileld ho roars. 

The sliiiitng helmet, and tiic pointed spears. 

J'ope, Iliad, X. 8A. 

2. Aimed nt or expresslv intended for some 
particular person: direct ly applicable or ap- 
plied; einplmHixed : as, a pointed remark. 

Only ten days ago hod be dated li(?r by his polntetl re- 
ganl. Jatw Auden, Noilhanger Abbey, xxix. 

Tliia la a coniprrbenBtve, brief, ptinted, and easily un- 
derstood cx|NiMition of the whole subject. 

Soienee, XII. 220. 

3. Epigrammatical; alioiiiuling in conceits or 
lively turns; piquant; sharp. 

Ilis moral pleuBi?a, not. bin pointed wit 

Pofte, Iniit. of Horace; IL L 70. 
Tlicy cast alMniillunn their Mn'ii/r*/ iintltlieiw'B, and often 
snbsUlMl into a clink of Biiiiilnr Hyllalilt'H, and the clinch 
of an ambiguous wonl. /. .U’ Israeli, A iiieti. of Lit, 1 1, .*tA2. 
Pointed arch, an andi Itounilcil hy two arcH each 
than 00*. The arch of tliiB form is ciinnu'teriBtlc of Runi- 
pean inodiovol arohlteutiirofroiii the middle of t lie twelfth 
century, t bough exainplos of ita iiihi fH.^ciir earlier. Ita 
logical and coiisiatent iiBti waa dcviiuMl and pi'ifecUMl in 
France. The iioliitod arch of much Oriental are.hitectiiro 
Im ail indepemUnit development, which never letl to tho 
logical conclUBioiiB and cuiistrnctive methiNU of the 
FrtMicIi pointed architecture. See Pvinted dyle, below. 

Gotiiie nrchlteclnn} diireni from UonianeBiine far more 
fnndainontally than by the him) of ptnnled arches in place 
of round arehoiL or by the subslitution of one deeorativo 
aystein fur anoUier. 

(7. Tf. Moore, Gothic Architectnre, p. 7. 

Pointed ashler, (^eeaskler, 8.— Pointed box. In mining, 
a box 111 the form of an inverted nyranild. forming one of 
a series of tiiree or four, and uiumI for drcAMliig ore acoevd- 
ing to the method devised by Von KIttInger. AIbo called 
a and frciiueiitiy by the Oeniiaii nnnie SjHltkasten 
(tiiat Ib, 'point-box').— Pointed cross. In her., a cross 
having every one of ita four amis iMiliiteil abniptly, or 
with a blunt imiiit, differing from the croas fllchd of all 
four, which ia like a ftinr-iiointed star. - Pointed Stylo, 
in orcA., a general phrase under which are iiiuliidea all 
the dllfurcnt varieties of advanced mitlievnl iircliltcctnreL 
generally ealleil Oolhie, from the common application of 
the pointiNl arcli and vault In the twclft li century until the 
general diffiiHioii of KeiialsMiinco archit ect lire toward the 
beginning of tiie sixteenth oentiiry. This stylo, as fully 
develo|>ed by the middle of the tbirteeiitli ceuiury, exhib- 


Bonk qf the Base, 1. 8.80. 

point-devlcef (point'dd-vis'), adv. [By ellip- 
sis fhirn at point device^ Same as at point-de- 
vice (which see, wader point-eteviee, n,). 

The wenche she was full proper nyoe; 

Arnonge all other alio bare great price, 

For sene eoiide tricke it point demee, 

But lewe like her In that countreo. 

The Miner qfAbingUm. (MofKuwU.) 

point-device (point dfi-vis'l, a. [< point-device, 
Gffp.] Precise; nice; finical; scrupulously neat. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Then your hose slionld be nngarterod, your bonnet un- 
handed, your aleeve unbuttoned, your shoe untied, and 
every thing about you demonstrating a oareleas desolation. 
But you are no such men; you are rather jwfiit-d^sCos In 
your acooutromonti; as loving yonrself, than seeming the 
lover of any other. As you Uke it; IlL 2. 401. 

Men's behaviour should be like tbelr apparel, not too 
•trait or point deviee, but free for exercise or motion. 

Baeon, Ceremonies and Respects (ed. 1887). 

Otto looked so gay, and walked so airily, he was so well- 
dressed and brusned and frixsled, to po^t-de^viee, and of 
such a sovereign eloganoe. 

B. L. Steveneon, Prince Otto, li. 1. 

pointe (F. pron . pwafit), n. [F. : see poin f i .] A 
trianjralar scarf ; a half-shawl folded in a point: 
usually of lace or other fine and delicate fabric. 



INiinleil Style.— Typical nrheme of .1 fully ilcvcioiieil French CAthe- 
cltul of the 13th century. (I'tuni Viullctle Ihic'it Diet. iJe I’ Archi- 
tecture.") 

its great flexibility and ailapiabillty to all purpnsea, and 
Is thoninglily in accord willi tin; conditions fmposod upon 
the architect by northern climatea which demand, among 
other tbliigB, B|>auloa8 and well-lighted interiors for public 
roeetingx, and liigh-pltchetl roofa which can shed rain 
rapidly and upon which heavy maasea of snow cannot 
lodge. While tho pointed arch and vault are the most 
obvioiiB charactcristicB of this style, they are In fact mere- 
ly neeeaaary details of It It is fuiidanieiitally a lysteni 
of construction in stone In which a akeleton framework 
of riba und propB forms the essential organic part of the 
building. All the weights and strains are oolleotcd in a 
relatively small number of pointi; where the loods are sup- 



pointed 

portefi liy vvrtirnl propfl or piur% while the lateral pree- 
Mirua aru by IrnttreMsua uiiil flyinff-hut* 

treutva. I ikiii tliu lilitt rent uiulU of iiiawnii'y cunatitntliiK 
the viuiUh or iiuilin^ luid botwveii Uioai*uf thopnm» wjiicli 


fall In tin; uxttTloi iMmiidary of tlie building tlilii inciting 
whIIk Hi'i! ciirt'iud up^wbiirli wuUh may bt;, and in tliu ini«l 
pnrftMd uxiiiiipluH offun hiv, uliaoRt enUroly done awuy 
with, giviiitr pliiru to liKht-imiiamittlng surouimof uolurtnl 
gloHH MU j>|M)i-t(;d by ti HloiiderHuuoiidary framework of stone 
and iiii-cal. The use of the pointed arch and vault has tliu 
adviiiit:iKt‘ovi;rtlii(tof the earlier semicircular forms that 
the priMiiireM outwunl are less strong and more easily 
uijiiiituni(dud ; mid K4Nid examples of the style are as ciu'u- 
fully Htudi(;il, iiml foimdetl upon principles as sclentinc 
and piiipurtioiiM iih subtle, as the best U reek work. Hue 
nuniifnu architreturet under ^tmlievaL for an outline of 
the hlHlory of I he slyle, and DectmtUd, FiavUn^nt, Prr- 
mmlicuUir, luid TWor for the characteristics of some of 
fis varieties. Heo also early Knf^iah archUeelure, under 
early, 

pointedly ( poin' tnd-li ), atlv. In a polntod iiiaii- 

noi*. (a) WItli iKiint or force; with lively turns of 
thought or expression. 

He often wrote too poinMUy for his subject Dryden. 

(6) With direct assertion ; with explicitness ; with direct 
reference to a sulijeet 

pointednOBB (poinM-pd-nnH), n. 1. Tho Htiiin or 
quality .of bein^ pointed; HharpiienH. 

nigh, full of rockf mountain, ami ptdnledaem. 

Jt. Jontmn, Disoovories. 

2 . Kpi^^raniraaiieal HmartnoHS or keeiinfiHH. 

In tills I you) excel him rilorace), that yon add pointed- 
nsMi of thought JtryiUn, Dud. of tr. of Juvenal. 

pointel 0»oiii'tel), »#. |< MK. poyutvlf < <)h\ 
jMinlvlf F. pointmiu a point, jipiek, =b Hp. puuttdj 
a ffluHH'blowerH’ jiipe, < ML. ^jmHcteUuw, LL. 
pumtilUm^ a liitb; point, dim. of L. pynctniHj 
a point: Ht«o points, (*f. pontil, ponly, ete., and 
pmntaL'] 1. A point or sliarp iiiatriiinent; os- 
iifloially, Hueli an iuHtruinont UHod in writiiiff ; in 
the middle ujcoh, a stylo uuod with ivory tablet h 
or for writiii)^ on a Moft Miirfaeo^ an of wax. 

Ills folnwo haddu a slafe tipped with horn, 

A peyre of tahlus u1 of yvoiy, 

And a jwyntel rsdysshed fetlsly, 

And wriNil the names alwey os he stood 
Df alle folk that giif hyin any good. 

Chaucer, Kummoner's Talc, 1. 34. 

Take a scharp po//nfrl, or a niicke of yren, and iieerso 
into tlio wtfx tliat hongith In the month of tho gins ssuns 
the erlhu. Hmdc i\f QuitOo Kmnce (ed. Furnlvall), p. fj. 

2. Any Hhnr))-poiiited thinp; roHcmbling a pen- 
eil, HH tho piHtil of a plant. Also pointaL 

It fthe basilisk] Is not hatfe a foot long, and hath tlmns 
wiinfst«((lHleii 8nUli)oii the hnad, or, after Holliius, strukes 
like a Mitre. I^irehao, I'llgrimnge, p. MMi. 

A hruathlesB ring was fumiod atsiut 
That sudden flower : gee round at any risk 
The gold<niugh pointel, silvei'-blaslng disk 
D* the lily I lirowniny, H<irdtd1o. 

3. A pavement formed of raaterialn of a loz- 
enge 8hai>e, or of Hquaif^s Ret diagonally. Imp, 
JHct. Alfio poiutal. 

pointelingti ttdv, Hoe pointlhu/, 
point-^naiion (]M»iiit'«;-kwu'Hlipu), a. An 
oquation in poirit-eodnIinateH. 
pointer (poin'tfsr), a. [< points + -rrL Of, F. 
polntenr, < ML. paycUitor, ipnncUiraj point; <?f. 
op. puniaro ss Pg. ponteiro, < ML, as if *paae- 
tariitH, < L. pmivtum, point: HoopoiafL] 1. One 
who or that wliieh poiiitH. Rpcolfloally— (a) One of 
the hands of a ulook or watch; tlie Index -hand of n circu- 
lar Imrometor, anemometer, or tho like, (h) A long taiier- 
Ing stick used by teauhers or lecturers In pointing out 
|i1a(;uH on a ma|i, or words, flgurul^ diagrams, etu., on n 
iiloekliourd. (c) One of a breed of sportliig-dim. A iKilnt- 
or Is a Hindi fleil honiid, of medium aise, differing from the 
setter In lieliig close haired. When game Is scented tho 
tNiluter staiidM stiffly, with the muscle raised and stretchod 
toward the game, the tail straight out behind, and usually 
one fore foot ritised. Most suttoiii are now trained to this 
same rndloii, liiateud of hi drop before game as forniei'Iy. 
J*oliit«rH nre iiMiiully liver-colored, or liver and whiter but 
luniiy retiiiii tho tun marks of the foxhound, and some are 
hlaok. They sro used chiefly for hunting bmls^ and niuke 
excellent retrievers. 

The jmntrr is known to liave come originally from Risiiii. 

The Century, XAXl. 132. 
(fl) pi. With the definite iirilcle, the two stars of tho coii- 
atollHtloii Ursii MHjnr which guide the eye of tho observer 
to the piile-sUir. 

2. A liglit pf)h* willi It black ball on llio oiid 
of it, iiHod at tiio iiiaKllioad of a whaler when 
the boatH uro down, ^l/iricy/.-— 8. Kaut,^ one of 
the pietH's of timber ii.xed fore-and-aft, and 
diagonally inside of a veRsePH rim or quarter, 
to eoimecl I In* Ktern-frame with the after-body. 
Bee fOMh *1 . A Iso eal led snakt:-pivre,-^ 4. A 

pointed tool ; espeeially, one used for rutting, 
graving, boring, and the likt*: a term roinmon 
to many trades: as, a stoiie-euil era’ no/nfrr/ a 
Rilversiniths* — 5. A tool used by brick- 

layers for clearing out the old mortar in point- 
ing brt^ekwork.— 6. Tlie lever of a railroad- 
switch. — 7. In priuHuff, the workman who ad- 
justs sheets by iiieuus of the point-holes on a 
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presfi.~8. A hint; an Indication: a point; an 
item of information which may be URcd with 
advantage: uh, pttintera in a race or a game. 
ISluiig.] 

poillt 6 r*dog ( poin'tiT-dfig), n. Bame pointer, 
1 (r). 

point-finder (point'fiuM^r), u. Tn jwrajt,, an 
iiiHtruiiiont employed for determining the von- 
iHliing-poiiit in making projections, 
point-hole (point'hol), n. In printing, one of 
the ueedle-lioles made in the margins of paper 
when printed on tho first side or in tho first 
color. If the shot;! Is fitted by means of these polnt- 
IhiIch when prfiitfrig on the second side or in the second 
iMilor, the secoiiil Impi'ession will be In the same position, 
or in exact register. 

-pointic. All adjectival suffix used in inathe- 
iriutieal language. An m-jmntie contact is a 
eoiitacd consisting in two curves having m cou- 
seentive jioiiits iu common, 
pointing (F. proii. pwai\-ie-ly&'), a. [F., pp. 
of pointUhr, dot, stijiple, < pointc, point, dot: 
see poiwff . J Bee pounced work, mAot pounced^ , 
pointing (poin'tiiig), II. [Verbal n. of yiofaft, 
r.] 1 . riie art of indicating the divisions of a 
writ iiig ; | luiictuation.— 2. Tho marks or points 
innde, or the system of marks employed, in 
piiiictiiiitioii. — 3. Tho act of removing mortar 
from between the joints of a stone or bnck wall, 
and repiiKMiig it with new mortar; also, the 
inateriiil wit h which the joints are reAlled. — 4. 
In Kvntp,, tho operation of marking off into reg- 
ular spaces by points tho surface of a plaster 
or clay model, preliminary to ^producing it in 
marble, us well as tlio reproduction of these 
points on the marble block. Tlio dlatanom lietweun 
Ihi! iNiliiiM lieliig eaally meMurable, acouraey la hiBured. 
Jtulh the Greoka and the Roiuana }ioltitod tliu marble 
hkKiks out cif which their aonlpturea were to Ite cut. 
hiliitliig-iiiarka are vlalbleon a head of Alulbindea lii the 
liiiiivrc, and at lUinie on the coIomoI atatuea iu the Qui- 
liiial and the Diacobolus In the Vatican. 

6 . Ill miliiiig, the first treatment of gmin in the 
high-milling process, it oonalata in rubbing off the 
IMilnta of the grain, clipping the bruah, and removing the 
gemi-ond, and la performed either by a machine Bimllur 
to a Bmnt-mill or by mlilatoneB act at an appropriate dla- 
taiice apart 

6 . In chanting, the act, process, or result of 
indicating exactly how the words shall be 
adapted to the music, or of making such an 
adiipial ion. SUncu the aame melody niRy bo ubciI with 
many different toxta, and the aame melody anil text may 
1»c vaiiouMy adapted to each other, iiolnting boconicB an 
Intricate art, If Imth rhotorlcal and mnilciu propriety 1b 
to be iiialiitaliMNl. No iiieUiod of pointing la yet recog- 
nized OB Htandanl, and the dlfferoiicea between different 
udltoTH are conaidurable. 

7. The conical softish projection, of a lighl- 
yellow color, observable in an abscess when 
nearly ripe. Thomas, Med. Diet. — 8 , Nant., 
the operation of tapering tho end of a rope and 
<*ovcniig the tapere^d portion with the yarns 
tlial have not been removed for tapering. — 
OroBB pointing, a peculiar kind of braiding made by 
iiBing the outer yaniB of a rope after It has lieeii tapered. 
The yariiB are twlated up Into nettlea; eveiy alternate one 
Ih turned up and the Intermediate one down ; an upper 
nettle is brought down to the right of Its correnionflb 
lower one and the lower one la laid up, all round the rope ; 
then what are now the upper nettles ore brought down to 
the left of the lower onea and bo on.— Plat-JOint point- 
ing, (he operation of filling the joints of maaonry evenly 
with inortur, and of marking them with a trowel.— Tuck- 
jolnt pointing, the operation of fliilshliig the Joints of 
iiiHBonry with tliie mortar, left projecting slightly, and 
foniK'il to parallel edges; tack-pointliig. 

pointinglyt (poiu'tlng-li), adv. Pointedly; 
perspicuously. B, Jomon, Volpoiic, Dcd. 
pointinj^-PUChtne (poin'ting-m^shCm ^ ), fl. 1 , 
A mucliino for cutting something (ns a picket, 
a peg, a match, otc.) to a point.— 2. A ma- 
chine for finishing the ends of plus, nails, etc. 
— 3. A machine or, more properly, an apparatus 
used by sculptors in the production of stone or 
marblo eo]iies of clay models, to locate accu- 
rately any ])oint iu the copy of the mcKlolcd 
figure. It conalsts of a round standard <i, and three 
rriniiil rroMB-liarB b, o, d, made adjustable by tiioans of 
tin; Hlidliig-oroBses and set-screws ir, 1, m. On b are two 
lulJiiHlubIc Btockn i, J, with steel points, and at A Is a 
thlnl iHiliit rigidly nttacbed to d. In the clay model, or, 
more UMiiiilly, in a plaster csst of it, are fixed small metal 
socket plaU'H tt, f, r, each with a small oouiiterslnk or 
wwket. 'I'o these three points the standard is adjusted, 
the axlH <ir the standard being, when applied to §, t, r, 
always coinchhMit with tho Intonectloii of two fixed 
planes. To the Htone to be cut three aoeket-plates s', t, r 
are fixed in such position! that the points will exactly 
fit their couiiterslnks. Ibe cross-bar 0 lielng adjustable 
vertiuallv on tlio standard. Its axis may be made to coin- 
cide with any thlnl plane of projection cutting at right 
angles the two fixed vertical planes Intersecting in the 
hxIm of tlic standard. On e Is another cross-bar e, with an 
adjustable uiil venial -motion sllding-croun, and toe Is also 
attached at p a Booket holding a bar/ that also carries at 
9 a friutlon-sprtiig holder for the pointer y, the sliding 


motion of which In the holdor Is limited by the stop a 
Bopposethelnstmmenttolie set 011 the soekot-plateaaad 
the pointer y amuiged to jnst touch the tip ol the oot^i 




PtHnHng'tnachine. 

tall In the model. It is then appllod to the stone, and If 
it does not slmuliancously touch the bottoms of all the 
Hoekets when the point of g touches the stona the latter 
Is i;nt carefully away till a, t, and r all bed home In their 
MMikots and the point of y just touches the bottom of 
tho cut Other points In the surface are located Hiniilariy 
as guides for the cutting, and intermediate points are lo- 
cated as the cutting proceeds, llie Instrument is also 
used to test the accuracy of the work as It progressoa and 
remarkable fidelity In the copy is attalnalile by Its use. 

4. A machiuo for preparing priuted sheets for 
cutting. 

pointij^-Btock (pom'ting-stok), n. An object 
of scanHal or scorn. Compare laughing-stock, 

], his forlorn duchess, 

Was made a wonder and a pointing-stock 
To every idle rascal follower. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., IL 4. 40. 

point-lace (point/las), n. Bee lace, 
pointleBB (jioint'les), a, [< point + -feax.] 1. 
Having no point; terminating squarely or in 
a rounded end. 

After the procession folowed tliorle of Northumboiiande 
with a poinetlem sword naked. Hall, Rich. III., an. 2. 

An arrow with a pointleu head will ily further than a 
pointed one. M, and W, Thompaan, Archery, p. S4. 

2. Without point or force : as, a pointless joke. 
O'er the protracted feast the suitors sit, 

And aim to wound the priuue with paintiemt wit 

Fenton, in Pope’s Udyssey, xx. 

8. In hot,, same as muticous, 
pointleted (point'let-ed), a, [< point + -h?f + 
-tff/?.] In wtt,, having a small aistinct point; 
upieiilate. 

pointlingt, ftdv, [Also jwinteling ; ME.jmynfr- 
lyngc;^ point + -ling'*,'] With the point di- 
rected forward. 

He myght wel see a spore grete uid loiige that came 
Btreyghte upon hym poynMynge, 

Morts d' Arthur, U. 106. {Naroa,) 

pointmentt, n- [By aphorosis for appoin Iment^] 
Appointment; arrangement. 

Two kynges mo were In his poyntement. 

With the iiowmber of kiiyghtes accordeng. 

GenerydesCB. E. T. S.J^ I. 2178. 
To this poyntme^d cnery man was agreed, and on the 
Monday in the momyng Sir Johan Ronuiiyer and his cimi- 
pany came to the house. 

Damera, tr. of Froissart's Chnm., TI. xlx. 
Ifc made poyntmenl to come to iny house this daye. 

udaU, Flowers, fol. 46. 

pdnt-palr (jioint'iiar), fl. A deji^nerate conic 
consisting of two coincident straight lines con- 
nected by two points, it may also bo considered as 
two polnta, the line between them being a bltangeiit. The 
two oonceptfoiiB are equally legitimate. 
polnt-Mper (point'pa'p^r), n. Pricked paper 
ij8(m 1 for copying or tmnsferriiig designs. K. 
H, Knight, 

pointrel (poiti'tre1),n. ICt pointel,] A grav- 
ing- tool. E, n, Knight, 
pomtBman (]K>ints'man), n.; pi. pointsmen 
(-men). A man who has charge of toe points 
or switches on a railway ; a switchman. [Kng.] 
Hast thou ne'er aeon rough potrUnnen spy 
Some simple Kiigllsli phrase— ** With care " 

Or 'lilts Blue uppennoBt''— and cry 
Like children 7 No? No more have I. 

C. S, Calaeriey, Thoughta at a Railway Station. 

polnt-Blfiiere (point'sf^r), n, A point consid- 
ered as an infinitesimal sphere, 
point-tool (point'tfil), n. In turning, a flat tool 
having a V-shaped point, 
pointy (poin'ti), a, [< point + -wi.] Well- 
put; pitny; full of point. 


polBO ^Ib), f’. ; prot. and pp. ))ois^, ppr. pois- 
ing, [Formerly also poise, peise, pinse, peie, 
pease, jmase, paise, jmtse, ]^se; < ME. poisen, 
jHdseH, pegaen, paysen, < OF. poiser, peUer, F. 
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f^r Si 8p. Pg.peMr, jMNMraB jTeii- 

sare^ weifp, poiM (of. OF. and F. powoor as Sp. 
Pg. penaar sa It. itenBare^ think, confdder), < L. 
penaare^ weiji^h, counterbalance, oompeuaate, 
etc., also weigh, ponder, consider, freq. of pen- 
d«r<;,pp.peiun», weigh: seepcadcaf. Cf.potw, 
a.] I. trans, 1, To weigh; asceriaiu by weigh- 
ing or balancing; figuratively, to weigh; pon- 
der; consider. 

Ac the poniide that she payed Ynypotmd a quarteroun more 
Than uume ovue auncere who-io weysed tnmilie. 

Pian Plowman (BX v. 218. 
Paym euery tliyng in xowro luat aduertonce. 

PUitM Poem$, etc. (ed. FumivallX p. 46. 
And poim the canae in joatloe’ eqnal aoalea, 

Whuae beam atanda anre, whose rightful cause prevails. 

Alair., 2 Uen. VI., H. 1. 201. 
Much more lett 'apeir and ponder 
Tb’ Almighties Works, and at his WiMdom wonder. 

A^earier, tr. of Du Dartaa'a Weeka, i. 2. 

2. To counterbalance ; be of equal weight with. 

Your good opinion shall in weight polm me 
Against a thousand ill. 

PUiohar (and another)t Love’s Cure^ ii. 2. 
Thou continent of wealth, whose want of store, 

For that it could not pHte th’ unequal scale 
Of avarice, giv'at matter to my moan I 

MiddUUm, Fhmily of Jxivo, ii. 4. 
Be it the wetghticHt and moat rich affair 
That ever was included in your breast^ 

My faith sltall pete it. 

B, JoMon, Case is Altered, L 2. 

3. .To balance; make of equal weight; hold or 
]>lace in equilibrium: as, to poiac the scales of 
a balance. 

Moderatly ezercise your bodr with some labour, or play- 
ing at the tennys, or oastyng a oowle, or paytyng weygbtes 
or plommettes of leede in your haiidea, or sumo other 
ttiyng, to open your poorea. & to augment iiaturall heatc. 

BabtMBookiJL K T. 8.), p. 247. 
The Just skale of even, paiaed thoughta. 

Mambm, What you Will, ProL 
The world, who of Itself ia patod well. 

Made to run even upon even ground. 

8hak„ K. John, U. 1. r>7n. 
Chaos wild 

Reign'd where these heavens now roll, where earth now 
reata 

I'pon her centre poiaad. MUUm, J’. !<., v. rt7n. 

The falcon, piHmd on aoaring wing. 

Watches the wild-duck by the spring. 

Seatt, Bukeby, ill. 1. 
He became conscious of a soul beautifully pufiird upon 
Itself, nothing doubting, nothing desiring, clothed in 
peace. B, h, Slevmmm, wBl o’ the Hill. 

4t. To hold Buspcuded or in suspense ; delay. 

I speak too long ; but ’tis to pate the time^ 

To eke it and to draw it out in length. 

Shak., M. of V., ill. 2.22. 
5. To weigh or press down; force. 

Chawmbyrs with chymnea, and many cheofe Inns ; 
PaytBde and pelid downe playstorodu wallea. 

Morto .driAwu (R. E. T. ax L S043. 

II. intrana. To be balanced or suspended; 
hence, figuratively, to hang in suspense. 

Broathlewi raoera whoae hopei pote upon the last few 
steps. KeatM. 

And everywhere 
The slender, graceful apara 
Poim aloft in the air. 

LongfMow, Building of tho Ship. 

poise (poiz), «. [Formerly also poise, peiae, 
/wise, paiae; < ME. pityae, pm, (a) < OF. poia, 
/wia, m., P. poida (the d introduced during tho 
sixteenth century on account of a supposed 
derivation from L. pemdiw, wei^^ht) s= Vr.jwna, 
pea s rip. Pg. It. peao, m., a weight: (h) ( OF. 
poiae, peiae, f., weight, balance ; < L. penaum, 
anything weighed, prop, iieiit. of penaua, np. 
ot pendere, weigh: see poise, r.] 1. Weight; 
I>oiideroHity ; gravity. 

Full hcaui c fa the pate of Priiicea ire. 

PviUnhain, Arte of JSng. l^iesle, p. 110. 
Some others were in such sort lamnd viito ptllers wit h 
their faces turned to the wsll, haulng no stale vnder their 
feet, and were violentlie weighed down with tlie pete of 
their bodies. Few, Martyrs, The Ten First PerMcutionB. 

When I have auit. . . . 

It shall be full of pote and difficult weight, 

And fearful to be granted. S/ude,, Othello, iil. 3. 82. 

A atone of auob a pate 

That one of this time’s strongest men, with both hands, 
could not raise. Chapman, Iliad, xiL 

2. A weight; cspeciaUy, the weight or mass of 
metal usA in weighing with stemyards to bal- 
ance the substance wmghed. 

They make many araanle dlamnndes, wliiclio ... are 
aonlde by a poym or weight which they caiile Mangier. 

R. Bden,\x. of Antonio ligafetta (First Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 266X 
Laborynge with popam made of leadde or other metolL 
Sir T, Blyat, The Govemour, L 16. 

3. A thing suspended or attached as a counter- 
weight; hence, that which counterbalanoes; a 
counterpoise. 
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Men of an unboandod tmagiaation often want the pote 
of Judgment Drydan, 

4. A state of balance; equipoise; equilibrium; 
hence, equanimity. 

The partloloa that formed the earth most convene from 
all (luartem toward the middleu which wunld make the 
whiilc compound to rest in apowe. BenUay, Sermons. 

It is Indeed hard for the weak and unsteady hoarta of 
men to carry themselves in such a pote between liotli as 
not to make the shunning of one Inconvenience the fall* 
iiig into another. JSoulh, Surmoim, Xi. vil. 

But what was im»st remarkable, and, perhaps allowed a 
mare than coitiiiioii pote in Uic young man, waa the fact 
that, amid all these iiorsuiia] vlcisoitudei^ lie had never 
lust ills Identity. J/atriAome, Seven (iablei^ xli. 

6. The condition of balancing or hovering; 
suspended motion. 

Like water-reeds the pote 
Of her soft body, dainty thin. 

i>. G. RimetH, Staff and Scrip. 
The tender pote of iMUislng feet. 

A, C. Stiinhurne, Life of Blake. 

poiseleSB (poiz'les), a, I Formerly also veis- 
kfsa; < ^mise + -IvasA Without weight ; light, 
poiaer (poi'z(»r), w. [Formorly also jwiser, pay- 
aer; < poise + 1, One who poises or 

weighs; a weigher. 

The oMoors deputed to manage the coynage are porters 
to beare the lyiitic. jmaan to weigh it, a steward, cunq)- 
trullcr, and receiver to kcepe the account. 

Varaw, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 14. 

2. That which poises or balances ; specifically, 
in entom., tho halter or balancer of a dipterous 
insect or a male coceid. riee cut under halter. 
poison (poi^zn ), n. [< ME. poiaoun,poyam, poy- 
a(me,puyaon, puisuM, a potion, poison, < OF. /Mi- 
aou, puison, jMition, jmiisoh, V,/wison, poison, s 
Pr. /Miso ss rip. /Meion, jiotioii (ponstMa, poison, 
s Pg. jweonha, jmison), s= It. /Msione, potion, < h. 
j)otio{n-), drink, adranght, a poisonous draught, 
a potion, < potare, drink: see potion, of which 
jwiatm is but an older form.J If. A drink; 
a draught; a ]K>tioii. 

And nallede liym P’lirtstl witli thre iiaylca naked on the 
rtnle, 

And with a polo pt/ymu pniicn to hiia lippea, 

And hedcii fiym drynku, hits doth to lette, and hna dasros 
loiigthon. Piars Plowman (C), xxl. 62. 

2. Any substance which, introduced into tho 
living organism directly, tends to destroy tho 
lifo or impair the hoaltn of that organism. 

Hereby wax signlfled that, as glaasc by nature holdetli 
no poyaoti, BO a faythful coiiimellor holdeUi no treaaon. 

Horton and SaelrmlUtt Ferrex and Porrox, ii. 
Tobacco^ coffee, alcohol, hashish, pnisaic acid, atrycli- 
nlnc^ arc weak dilutions ; the surest powon is time. 

JStneraon, Old Age. 

3. Ilence, that which taints or di^siroys moral 
purity or health or comfort: as, the poison of 
evil example. 

Plato also, that diuino Philosopher, hath many Godly 
modlcinea ogaynst the pnamm of vayiio pleasure. 

Jtchaw, The Scholcmaster, p. 77. 
Why linger We? ace, see your liover 's gone; 
Perim]Ni to fetch more pounn tor your heart. 

J. Beammml, Payclnv Ii. 116. 

Aifrlal polscm. same as witmnn.— Arrow-poUMm, tho 
jufeo or variona plants iiscri hy savagea in Airica, South 
Aiiitrica, Java, etc., for anohitliig armwa to render them 
dearlly. Tho plants so nm^d include several euphorbiaa, 
two species of Slryehwta, the iiiHiichlnool, and the poison 
bulb. See especially carari. - Poison Of PahOTlias or 
FlloniaS(^an exceedingly vUdent polaon obtained frrnn tho 
icoda of StrophanUaui an a|M)cyiiaotioUB plant of 

the Gaboon, where it is used aa an anow-poisou, under the 
iianio of iide, onaye^ or onoife. 

poison (poi 'zu), v.t. [< ME. poisouen, poyanyn, < 
OF. poisonner = rip. jamsoftar (cf, Vg.twgonhen- 
tar), poison; from the noun.] 1. To infect 
with poison ; put poison into or upon ; add poi- 
son to: as, iojMiaon an arrow. 

This even-handed Justice 
Commends the iiigitidienta of our pvtam’d chalice 
To our own lips. Rliok., Macbeth, i. 7. 11. 

'J'he poyaomd weed Is much in shape like our Rngliah Tiiy. 

Cajd. John Smith, Works, II. 1 IS. 
Bone knew, till guilt ereatefl fear. 

What darts or potem’d am>wB were. 

Jtaaeotnmun, tr. of Horace’s Odes^ I. 22. 

2. To administer poison to; attack, injure, or 
kill by poison. 

He waa so dlaeouragod that he poimmed himself and died. 

2 Mac. X. 12. 

How easy twere for ani' man wo imat 
To poiam one of ua in such a liowl. 

Bean, and FI., Maid's Trageily, Iv. 2. 

3. To taint; mar; impair; vitiate; corrupt. 

My reat 

Waapeten’eZ with tli' extremea of grief and fear. 

QuarUe, Emlilems, Iv. 11. 
Oonatantliie with hia mischevons donationa poyarm'd Sil- 
vester and the whole Church. MUUni, Eikonoklastes. xvll. 


POilOlUMHIia 

poisoubla (poi'zn-^bl), a. [<poter>s + -able.'] 
If. Capable of poiBoiiing; vonoraons. 

Tainted with Ariaiiism and Pelimiaiiism, as of old, or 
Analmptisni and Libortiiiism, or such like pumnmble liore- 
sles, as of late. 

Tooker, Knbrlek of the Church (I004X p- 64. {lAttham.) 
2. ('apahlo of iHOiig poisoiunl. 
poison-asll (poi'zn-usli), n. Sumo us poison- 
snmav. 

poiBOn-bag (poi'zn-biig), n. riaine as poison- 
sac. 

poiflon-bay (poi'zn-bfv), n. An ovorgrt^cn siirub, 
Illicium JrloridauMiH, wliosi^ loaves iiro reputed 
poisonous. 

poison-berry (poi'zn-lK>r^i), w. Any one of the 
various spttcies of iU^striini ; also, the boragi- 
naceouR shrub Jiourrvria succnlcnta, [West 
Indies.] 

pqiBOn-bulb (poi'zn-bulb), II. The Hoiilh Af- 
rican herb Itu/diaiie (Ihr man thus) toxicaria of 
the AmaryUitUifp, whost^ eoatod bulb is said to 
furnish the Kafirs an arrow-poisou. 
polBOn-cnp (poi'xii-kup), n. A name given to 
certain old glass lieakers, t ankaiils, otc., from 
tho belief that poison |M)ured into them would 
break them and thus be deteirted. 
poison-dogwood (pui'zu-dog^wiid), n. Same 
as poison-sumac. 

poiBOn-Older (poi'/.iM*F<l(T), n. Same tis poi- 
atfu-sumac, 

poisoner (poi'zn-^r), II. One who indsoiis or 
eon'upts, or that which iioisons or corrupts, 
poison-fa^ (poi'zn-faiig), n. One of the supe- 
rior maxillary teeth of certain serjKmts, us the 
viper and rattlesnake, having a channel in it 
through which the itoisonoiis fiuid is conveyed 
into tlie wound when they bite; a venom-fang. 
The fang ordinarily liea recumiient, hut when the aorpeiit 
bites it u erected and the itoisuii-gland is at tho same time 
compresaed and empt ied of ita sticrctioii. which Is injected 
through the hollow fang into the wound. Sec cut under 

poisonftllt (jioFzn-ful), a. [< /mison + -J'al.} 
Poisonous; full of poison. 

Thu spider, a pidaonfuU vennine, yet clinics to the roof 
of Uiu king’s paloeo. Whita, Sennoiis (1666), p. 68. 

poiaon-glaild (poPzn-gland), If. A glaiul which 
Boci*GtcB poison, as in a venomous Hcipent. Bee 
cuts under cheliccra and Hymenoplvra, 
poison-hemlock (poiV.ii-heiu^lok), n. Same as 
hemlock, 1 . 

poisoniet, a, riame as poisony, 
poison-ivV (poi'zn-i^vi), II. A shrub-vino of 
North America, Rhus Toxicodendron, sometimes 
low and erect, but commonly a (diinber on troi»8, 
rocks, fences, etc. it iMiimiim many persuns cither hy 
auitaut or hy Iih effluvium, causing a Hovure cutaiieoua 
eruption with Intense smarting and Itoliliig. It is i»upu- 
lurly dlMlIiigiiishcd ua three-ltafed iny from the iiinocuona 
Virginia crce|ier, Ampdopaia qniiupiejolia, the tivc-luafeii 
ivy, tlioir leaves having respectively tbi'ce and live Icaf- 
luta. It is often confouiidtHl with the coiuiiion cloiiiutls (Gbi- 
walia Viryiniana\ liut the trifoliate leaves of lliut plant 
are opjposlte, not alternate as in the ixiison-ivy. Sec poi. 
aon-oak. 

poison-nut (|)oi'zii-nut), n. l. Tho mix vomica. 
— 2. Tho fruit of Verbera Taut/bin, and iloubt- 
less of C. Odollam. 

poison-oak (poi'zn-dk), II. Th(^ poison-ivy, or 
properly its low form ; also, the kindred plant of 
Facific North Aincrica, Rhus dicersiloba, which 
is similarly jKiisouous and not high -climbing. 
The latter is also calleil yrara. 
poison-organ (poi'zn-i^rtgiin), n. Anypiirt or 
organ capable of inilicling a poisonod wound; 
an organic apj^mriitus for iioisoning. 
poisonons (ihiVzh-uh), n. [Formerly also po»- 
anous, ponsnous (=s Sp. ponsoiloso); us poison + 
-oas.] Tluving the properties of a poison ; con- 
taining poison ; veiiomouH ; hence, corrupting, 
vitiating, or impairing. 

O sovereign mistriMH of true meinnchftly, 

The uoteuouir damp of night dispoiigc upon niu. 

Shak., A. aiulG., iv. U. 18. 

Serpents d' pof/snane toads, as in their bowers, 

Doe clomdy lurkc vmlcr tho sweetest flowers. 

Timee' WhiaUe (E. B. T. H.), p. 28. 

poisononsly (noi 'zn-us-li), adr. In a ]>oisonous 
manner; with fatal or injnrioiiH ciTects. 
poiBOnon 8 neS 8 (|>oi'zii-us-nes), u. The tdiaratf- 
ter of being poisonous, 
poison-pea (poi'zn-|>e), w. riee tSwaiusona. 
poison-plant (poi'zn-plant), II. (r/) One of va- 
rious H|iecie 8 «)f (lastrolobium. (h) The Hwaiii- 
Hon pea. ikw Swainsoua. (e) A binrs-foot tre- 
foil, Lotus australis. [All Australian.] 
poiMn-saC ( poFxn-sii k ), II. A BiK*. or [loiich con- 
taining or secreting poison ; a poison-gland, 
poisonsomet (poi'zn-HUTii), a, [< poismi *f 
-jwiii/r.] Poisonous. Holland. 



pOl 8 Oll- 0 !l]llfte 

poiflOll-Bimiac (poi'9:n-Rh($^inak), n A small 
hanflsomci tn^o, lihuM venenata, of swamp-bor- 
ders in oaHtoni Norili America. It ii eren more 
polaoiioiiH 1>y l•olltact or vicinity then the pofion*ivy. lU 
lenves have frrtm mvcii to iliirt^ain leaflets ami, like ihoae 
of tho other miinacii, iMtcoiiic liriiliantlv red in the autumn. 
In thiH condition it ia ofUai iinwitUtiKly gathered for orna- 
inont. It iH diatinKiiiBliabli) fn>m the othera by ita amooth 
leavva. entirt; louflutH, lucia not winged iM^tweuii the leafletNi 
and white fruit. Alao calital pirimm- or twaftip-tU^fuiood, 
poiaifn eider t ^Ktimn-anh, 

poiflon-tooth (poi 'zu4utb ), n. Same as poienn- 
favff or vemm-fanff. 

poison-tower (fnii'sn-tiOU^Ar), w. In tho pr(»- 
diictiioii of iirHoijic, as ]>ractisod in Haxony aritl 
Hilesiii., one of llio ehani^ers in which the lumes 
of arsonic and Niili»hur arc condensed, 
poison-tree (poi 'xn-tro), a. Any tree of imisoii- 
ouK cliariKder, eH|Ku*ially spi'cios of JRIme; also 
Crotm Vtrreauxit, a sinall AuHtnilian tnm. 
poison-vine (poi'zn-viu), n. 1. Tho poison- 
ivy. — 2. Tlie milk-vino, Periphtca ilraea, 
poisonwood (]mi'zu-wtid), n, 1. A small poi- 
HonoiiH tree, ithiui of tho West In- 

dies and southern Florida, wlioso bark yields 
upon iucision a gum with emetic, jmrgative, 
and diuretic properties. Also called burnwotnl, 
cttral^mac, mountain imnchhwel^hoij’plum, etc. 
-—2. A small euphurbiac'ooiis tree, Sebaetiania 
iueifta, of the same habi tat. ita wcmmI. which la hard 
and oloae-gnUiied, dark-bruwn atreaked with yellow, la 
manufactured into caiioa, and ia alao valued for fueL 
POi®onyt»«- [< prasoa + -yl.] Poisouous. 

KitnoniiiH, who at the Aral had auwnu 
Ilia naimmy aueda. 

Si^mder, tr. of Du liartaa'a Triiitnpli of Faith, IL 4:1. 

poisnret (pui'ggr), n. [< poise + -I«r£?.] Weight ; 

poise. 

Kor la ihla forc'd, 

nut tho iiioro quality and paimre of gnodiieaa. 

FleUther^ Wit without Money, 1. 1. 
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kick, ar Com. poe, a shove. Hence the as- 
sibilated form poachX,'} 1. tram, 1. To thrust 
or push against; proil, esiieciallv with some- 
thing long or pointed; prod and stir up: as, 
t/O poke a jjerson in ilie ribs. 

He holdetho swerdo In hia honde all naked, and griped 
hia alieldu, and come tohym tliat yoi lay on thegrene^ and 
putte thciaiyntu of hlaawerdeon hia aholde anabe-gim to 
puuke liyiii. MeHin (E. K. T. 8.X 807. 

The liupnmfona . . . which a man recelvea from jmlifip 
objccta witli tlio end of lilt walklng-atlck. 

//. Siteneer, Prin. of JPayoliol. (8d ed.), 1 79. 
Tho crowning liuiuaii virtue In a man la to let hia wife 
puke tho fire. C. D. IFanier, Backlog Stndlea, p. 4. 

2. To push gently; jog. 

And Pandare wop aa he to water woldo, 

And imtad over hia iiece iiewe and newo. 

Chaucer, TroUna, UL 11& 

3. To thrust or imsli. , 

Tlieciid of thojib<lioom aoomed alionttoMilaitaelf into 
the aecund atory window of a reiMniok bufldlRg. 

Mop.. IV. 611. 

4. To fonie os if by thrusting; urge; incite. 

qiKMl I’lcTua the plowman, and pukhed hem alio to 
grjdo. JSen Fwwman (BX v. 043. 

You niuat atm bo ptdeing me, againat my will, to thinga? 

B, Jonmm, Poetaiter, ii. 1. 

5. To put a poke on: as, to poke an ox or a pig. 
8(^0 jw)Av;i, w., B. [U. S.] — at. To set the plaits 
of (a riiiT). 


pCdllw*|Mi]lti]||i 

6. A ciutomary unit of weight for wool, 20 
hundredweight.— A pig m a poke, a pig in a bag. 
poke^ (pok), ». [ Also poean; app&r*. Amer. 

Ind.} Haroe nnjiokeweed or oafp0f.-.HyJmiisea- 
lealMpOke. see P/kp(otoeM.--nidiail poke, the Amer- 
ican, f alacb or white hellebore, rerafrum vilriefe. 
poke^ (pok), ft. The small green heron more 
fully called ehikpoke, [U. 6 .] 
pokeBt, n. Bcrofula. 

Aubanna Bohemua roferrea that itmma or pnke of the 
Bavarians and Styriana to the nature of their watera. 

Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 71. (ila«4«f.) 

poke-bitf (pdk'bag), n. [ 8 o called in allusion 
to the ^ape of the nest ; < pM^ + hagJ] Tho 
bottletit: Bamo Mfeather-jtofce^ [Local, Eng.] 
pokeberxy (pok'ber^i), n. ; ph jtokeberries (-is). 
Tho fruit of the pokeweea. 
poke-bonnet (pok' bonnet), n. A bonnet hav- 
ing a projecting front of a nearly conical form, 
worn about the beginning of tho nineteenth 
century and later. 


Tils niaiiiina . 
honneU 


. came fawning in with her old polne- 
Thaekeray, Lovel the Widower, vi. 


poitrel (jK)i'trol) 
peytrely petrel^ 



pel), n, rFomierly also peitrcl, 
', etc., < ME. voytrel, peiirel, paif- 
treUe, nayeirellet < Oi*\ 
i, poiatraJ 


poitraL poictral, poie- 
trail, Y, poitrail ss Sp. 
^Mitral, pretal = Pg. iws- 
toral = It. peiUnridc, < 
L. pee.torale, a bre^ast- 
plnto, neut. of jmetora- 
tie, of the breast: see 
peetoralA A piece of 
armor that protc^ctod 
the breast of a lioi*se. 
Tlie use of the poitrel 
liiigei'ed long afwr the 
other jiarts of tho hards 
had been abandoned. 

Cuiiona hameya, aa in 
FoUrel, ijitli ceiiiiirv. aadcIei^ in oroniierea, pey~ 
treln and hridlea covered with 
precious clothing, and riche Iwrroa and plates of gold and 
at ailviir. Chaueer, Farauii'a lUe. 

Hia petreit and reins wore oiiibmidered wiUi foaUicra. 

Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, iil. 

poitrine (poi'triu ), n. [< OF. poictrinc, a breast - 
plate, the breast, also ^witrine, pctrinc, F. poi^ 
fHtu?, tbo breast, =s 8j). in'trina,preHna, a girdle, 
s Pg.pefnfu/ = It. )»€tUtnna,]tetturiHa, a breast- 

S 'rdde, < L. as if *pectoriuaj < pectus {peetor-), 
•euBti BQO pectoral,'] 1. The breastplate of a 
knight. — 2. Same aB^uHtref, 
poivrette (pwo-vrtii' ), w. [F., < j}Oivrc, pepper : 
uae pepjwr?] an peimerctie, 

poiiet, V. and n. An obsolete form of poise, 
pokal (pd-kiir), n, [ss 8w. Dan. jnnkal, < O. 
pokdl, \ F. Ifocal, a drmking-vessel : see bocal,] 
A drinking- ves- 
sel of ornamen- 
tal ehanuder, 
large and showy: 
a vessel shaiied 
like a driiikiiig- 
vessol : a term 
recently borrow- 
ed from tho Ger- 
man, and ap- 
plieii <.*snocia11v 
to vesseds of sil- 
ver and of en- 
ameled glass of 
German make, 
poke^ (pok), r.; 
pret. and 
poked, inir. 
tug, [<ME:po- 
km, pouken, 
pukken as D. po- 
fensMliG.LG. 

pokeu, poke, = of Rock-cry»t*l. 


My poor Innocent Openwork enme in na 1 was puking 
tny mfl. Middleton and Dekker, Uooilng Girl, iv. 2. 
To poke ftUL to Juke; make fun. (CoIIcni.]— To poke 
fUn at, to Hdlcale; make a butt of. ICuIUni.J 

n. inlrans, 1. To stoop or bend forwanl in 
walking. — 2. To grope; searcdi: feel or push 
otu^'s way in or as in the dark; also, to move to 
and fro; dawdle. 

Hang Homer and Virgil ; their Moaning to seek 
A inuii must huvcyaird into Latin and Greek. 

J*rior, Down-Ilall, at. 8. 

Full licence to poiw about among wbat Uicre ia to poke 
alKiiit ill Lbe ahaiterod caatle. 

X, A. Freeman, Venice, p. 842. 

poke^ (l>Dk), n, [< pokel, e.] 1. A gentle 
tliriist or push, especially wiUi something long 
or jiointea; a proa; a dig. 

"But," concluded Uncle Jack, with a aly look, and giv- 
ing me npuke In the riba. "I've bad to do with mines be- 
fore now, and know wliai they are." 

Jhdumr, (Paxtons, xvil. 1. 

2 . A poke-bonnet. 

GovcnioaaiM don't wear omamenta. Von had hotter get 
me H grey friuxe livery and a atraw puke, such aa my aunt's 
charity children wear. George MM, Daniel Derondo, zxiv. 

3. A sort of collar or ox-bow from the lower 
jiart of which a short pole projects, placed about 
tho neck of a cow or steer in order to prevent it 
from jumping fences. [U. 8 .]— 4. A laxypei*- 
soii ; a dawdler. [U. d.] 


They’re only worn Inr aome old-fadiloned 
LneiU, Fits Ai 


I’s Story. 


poke^ (pok), n. [< ME. poke, also irreg. palke 
OF. pogue, jwuquc, assibilated 





s=MT>,p<tkeQ , „ , , . , 

poehe, jnmebo, > "MFu poucJic, Y.j)ouch), a bag, ss 
]}oki, a bag; protb. of Celtic orimn, ilr.ptte, 
Gael, norri, a bag. Cf. AS. polia,pmha, a purse, 
etc. lienee ult. pocket, packer, Cf, tho doublet 
pomh. No connection with AH.jmng, a bog. 
ss Icel. jmngr, a pouch, purse, ss(ioth.ymr/r/s, a 
hag.] 1 . A pocket; a pouch; a bag; a sack. 

"Trewely, frore/'qnath y tho^ "to tellen the the aothe, 
Ther ia no peny in my poike to payen for my mete." 

rim Plowman'e Credo (E. E. T. S.), 1. 899. 
And ill Uie fliNir, with iioao and mouth to-hrokc^ 
They walwe na doon two uiggea in a poke, 

Ckauoer, Beeve'a Tale^ 1. 8r«a 


And then ho drew a dial from hlapoite. „ , ^ 

Like It, 11 . 7 . 2 a Like a poker; stiff. 


Shak,, Ac you 

2t. A larm, wide, Iiag-like sleeve formerly in 
vogue. Same as poke^leevc. 

All hool clolth of Boarlet may not make a gowiie, 

The pnkee of purchaoe hangen to the erthc. 

MsHiirby 41, f. 7. inomwdL) 

3. A bag or bladder fflled with air and used by 
fishermen as a buoy. 

When the pdkee are naed, tho officer gives the order to 
" Blow lip ! Blow up ! " and a man with coiindlanga grasM 
one of llieav merabranona pouches and inflates it. . . . it 
la then attachuil to the whale, and, being of a white color, 
may be readily seen at quite a diatanoe mmi the ship. 

Piehoriee qf U, &, V. il. 27a 

4. The stomach or swimming-bladder of a fish. 
— 6 . A cock, as of hay. [I^v. Eng.] 

1 pray thoo mow, and do not go 
Until the hay 'a in poket. 

Ballad qf the Mower, quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 

1287. 


poke-dialt (pok'dl^al), n. A pooket-dial; spe- 
cifically, a ring-dial. 

poke-nulkweea (pok'milk^wed), n. An Amer- 
ican plant, Aselepias phyttdaccoidtis, with some 
resemblance to pokeweed. 

kMWA-«iA4> /v.AV^TiAf'A M A Tiole-net 

+ -eri.] 1. One 
pokes, (a) An Iron or steel bar 
or rod used in poking cn* stirring a Are. 

If Uie piiker lie out of tho way, or broken, stir the Are 
with tlie tonga. 

Advice to Rervanta, General Directions 
(M) A small atiok or iron used for setting tlio plaits of 
ruffs ; a poking-stick. 

Now your Paritans ptdter la not so huge, bnt aomewhat 
longer; a long slender poklng-sticke is the all In all with 
your Huffolke Ihiritane. 

Heywood, If you Know not Me (Worker ed. Pearson, L 2ti8). 
(c) All Iron iiiatniincnt used for driving hoops on masts. 
It has a flat foot at one end and a round knob at the 
other.— Red-hot-poker. Same as Jlame-/Uwer. 
poker^ (p6'k6r), n. [Cf. Sw. pockcr, Dan. pok- 
ker, tho devil, douce, and see puck. Cf. hodge- 
poker,] Any friglitful object; a bugbear. 
[(.7olloq .] —Old Poker, tlie deviL [Slang. 1 

The very leaves on the liome-chcsiiiitH are little snotty- 
nosed things that cry and aro afraid of the north wind, 
and cling to the buugli as If Old Poker Him coming to lake 
them away. Walpole, Letters, iv. SMt 

poker^ (p6'k6r), w. [Origin obscure; perhaps 
a particular use, as orig. applied, of poker^ or 
pokcr"^, but, as with some other names of card- 
games (e. g. euchre), tho origin is without lit- 
erary recoiti.] A of cards ii' 
or more i^ersons with a full pack 
cards, which rank as in whist. After esch player 
has deposited an ante or preliminary bet In ibe pool, liands 
of five cards are dealt. Any player not sattafled can demand 
in plaoeof from one to five uaraa in lila band as many new 
ones from the undealt pert of the pack ; tho eldest hand 
must then deposit an additional 1>ei In tho pool or with- 
draw from Uie game, the second hand having Uien the 
privilege of betting higher, or calling (that Is, merely 
equaling Uie bet and demanding a ahow of handsX or 
retiring, and so on all around. If all the players but one 
retire, that one takes the pool ; If a player calls the bet, 
those who follow him may bet tho same amount, and the 
highest hand wins the pooL The hands rank as follows, 
beGdnnIiig with tho lowest: (1) the highest card in any 
hand ; (2) one pair ; (8) two pairs ; (4) three of the same de- 
nomination ; (5) a "straight^- a sequence of five cards not 
of the same suit (somrames omitted); (M a flush— five 
cards of the same suit nut in sequenoo; (7) a full— throe 
cards of the same denominaUon and a pair ; (8) four cards 
of the same denomination ; and (9) a straight flush— a ac- 

a uence of five cards of tho same suit. There are varieties of 
legsme known as utkUky-poker, straight poker, eta lU 8.] 
pokeH (w'kdr), n. [Cf. pochard,] One of 
various Irinds of wild ducks, especially tbe 
pochard. [Ijocal, Eng.J 
pokeridli (pfi'k^r-ish), a. [< jpox^erl + 

[Colloq.J 


A game of carda played by two 
ok of fifty-two 


Maud Elliott, Uie most reserved and diffident girl of 
her noquaintanoe— "sUff and pnkerieh,'* Ella called her. 

The Century, XXXVl, 36. 

pokeriah^ (pd'kdr-ieb), a. [< poker^ 4* -ish^,] 
Frightful ; causing fear, especially to clilldren ; 
R, a pokerish place. [Colloq.] 


about a deserted dwelling, 
Lowell, Fireside Travds, p. 144. 

Like a poker; 


uncanny: or, 

There is something 
even In broad dayligh 

pokeridlly (pd'k^r-ish-li), adv, 
stiffly, piolloq.] 

"I'm afraid I’m Interrupting a pleasant tete-a-tete 
says the old lady, pokeria/dy. 

R. Broughton, Cometh up aa a Flower, zxxvi. 

poke-root (ndk'rOt), n. The Indian poke (see 
under poAgf^), or its root; also, the root of the 
pokeweed. 

poker-paintillg(pd'k6r-p&n'ting),ii. The pro- 
cess or act of producing poker-pictures. 


poky (pS'W). 

dull; Btupid: 


polwr-niotlire (p5'kdr-pik^£Sr), n. An imita- 
tion of a BOpia drawiim, executed by singeing 
the surface of wood with a heated poker, 
polce-ldoevef (pok^sldv), n. A loose sleeve hav- 
ing a part haiimng below the arm like a bag. 
poXO-BUck (pok'stik), n. A stick rounded at 
the end, used by some tribes of American In- 
dians to aid them in gorging food at a feast, 
pokewaed (pdk'wdd), n. A plant of the genus 
Phytolacca, especially P. dcMudra of eastern 
North America. Thti li a itrong-growlng branching 
herti^ bearing racomea of white flowera and deep^purple 
juicy Ixnniea, tlioir coloring principle too evaneaceiit for 
nao. I'ho vomig ahoota are boiled nke aaparagua, and the 
berrica and root, oapecially the latter, are emotliL purga- 
tive and aomewnat narootlo, ondnal in the United Htatea. 
Alan called aeoke, gar^^ inkberry-weadf and fiigaon- 
berry, Obaoure namea are eoakum and pecan. 

poking (pd'king), p. a. [I^r. of poJee^, v.] 
^?udging; se^le. [Golloq.] 

Some poking profeaaion or emplmrment In some office of 
drudgery. way, Worka, IL »zvL 

poking-Stickf (pd'king-Btik), n. An instrument 
formerly used to adjust the plaits of ruffs. 

Pina and ptiking^tltUka ot ated. Skak., W. T.. iv. 4. 228. 

The boming-bnak and ailken bridelacea are in good re- 
qiioat with the paraon’a wife ; yonr hnge poking-meke, and 
jirunch periwig with ohambermalda and wailing gentle- 
wiituen. 

Ueywood, If you Know not Me (Worka, ed. Poaraon, 1. 2tuji). 

a. [< poArel + -y^.] 1. Slow; 
stupid': saidT of persons. — 2. Confined; 
cramped; musty; stuffy: said of places. — 3. 
Poor ; shabby. [Colloq. in all uses.] 

The ladies were in thoir pokied old head -gear and moat 
dingy gowns when they pen^eived the oaniage api>ruaeh- 
ing. Thadceray, Newooinea, Ivli. 

Polabian (pp-la'bi-an), a. and n, [< Polah, one 
of a tribe dwelling on the Elbe ’ Bohom. im, 
near, on, + lAthc, L. AlhUt, G. EUw, the Elbe), 
+ -»an.] I. a. Of or pertaining to the Polabs 
or to their lan^ago. 

n. A tilavic language, allied to Polish or to 

Czech, formerly spoken lu northern Germany. 
Polabish (po-la' idsli), a. and n. [s= G. Po- 
lahisch; as Polah{iau) + -tsk^.] Same as Po- 
lahUm, 

polacca^ (n^lak'^), ft. [Also polaere, polaqm 
(< F.), BXLapolacrc; < It. polacca, a vessel so 
called.] A vessel with two or three masts, used 
on the Mediterranean. The masts are usually 
of one pieco. 

polacca*^ (po-lak'j^), II. [It. polacca, fern, of Po- 
laeeo, Pohsn: see PolaSkJ] In music, same as 
polonaise,^ Alla polaooa, in the atylo of a iiolonalae. 
FolaA (pd'lak), n. [< D. Polah s= G. Bw. Po- 
lack s I)an. Poiak ss Sm Pg. Polaco es It. Po- 
lacco, Polish, a Pole, < Pol. Poiak = Hubs. Po» 
lyakU, a Polo : see Pofo».] A Pole ; a Polandor. 

Hli nephew's levies . . . appear'd 
To be a preparation 'gainst tiio Polaek, 

Shak,, Hamlet, li. 8. AS. 

These vaed to make auddeti limNlea vpon the PolaohM. 

Purehae, inlgrimage^ p. 421. 

polaere (pp-lfi'kOr), n. 1. Same us polacca ^. — 
2. A mast of one piece, without tops, 
polant. n. Same tMpoulaine. 

Poland biU. Soe7>i^. 

Polander C^'l^n-dOr), n, [< Poland (see def.) 
+ -crK llio liamo Poland is an aooom. (simu- 
lating land) of ^Polen, < D. Q. Sw. Dun, PoUm 
ss F. Pologne = Sp. Pg. It. Polonia, ML. Po- 
lonia, Poland: see Pofe^ i a Pole, or native of 
Poland. 

The Grand Oouiiell ot the Polandera. 

MiUon, Letten of Btote, Feb. 6, 1650. 

Poland manna. Same as manna-oeeds. 
Polaniflla (pol- 

n. 

[NL. frtafi. 
nesque, 1824), 
so call^ in al- 
lusion to the 
many differ- 
ences between 
the stamens 
and those of 
the related ge- 
nus Cfeome/ir- 
Teg.<Gr.ir«a(r, 
many, + iviaog, 
nneoual, dis- 
similar, < dv- 
priv. + 
equal.] A ge- 
nus of polypet- 
alous plants of 
the oraer Cap* 
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paHdcmtknd tribe Cleomem, distinguished by its 
short receptacle, four entire petals, eight or 
more free stamens, and numerous renlfonn 


nioiily glandular and of a atrong peculiar odor, boariug 
iwlmate or undivided leavea, and amall flowera in ter- 
minal cluaten^ which are purplish, greenish, etc. Sev- 
eral species with whiter pliik, or yellow flowers ore occu- 
aioiially cultivated, 




t o a pole or the poles of a spliere. (a) of or ijcr- 
taining to eitlier extremity of the axis round which the 
earth, or any otlKn* spherti, revolves. (6) Tertainiiig to the 
points in which the axis of the earth meets the sphere of 
the heavens. 

2. l^oeeding, issuing from, or found in the 
regions near the poles of the earth or of the 
heavens: as, the polar ocean; n, polar bear. 

Two polar winds, blowing adverse 
Upon tlie Cronian sea. JiUtmi, P. L., x. 2801 

3. Pertaining to a magnetic pole or poles; 
pertaining to the points of a body at which its 
attractive or repulsive eiiorgy is concentrated. 
— 4. In anaL, liaviiig poles in any way distin- 
giiifdied, as a cell* said especially of ovum-cells 
and nerve-cells. There may be one, two, or aeveml 
poles, when tlie cell Is distinguished as unipolar, bipolar, 
or muUipolar, 

5. in higher gcom,, reciprocal to a polo ; of the 
nature of a polar. See Il.~peisr ww g ni . the an- 

8 le at a polo funned by two ineridiana— Fblar axis, 
liat axis of ail aatronoiiiical iiiainiment, as an equato- 
rial, which is imrallul to tlio oarili'a axis.— Polar bands. 
Haiiio as Noah'e ark, :t.— PMST bear. Heo fteiir'J, 1, and 
out under ifaiUir/mda.— Polar COllA In Meuetnida, cells 
of tlie cortical layer which liivcat the head-end of the 
body : distinguished from pnraiwlar eelle, further back. — 
Polar drcles, two siiioll circles of the earth parallel to 
the eiiuator, the one north and the other suiitli, distant 
28^ 2K' from the pole. The north polar circle is called the 
aretie eirde, and the south polar circle the antarefie eirele. 
The distance of each fi'oiii its own pole is equal to the 
obliquity of tlie ecliptic, and tlie spaces within the two 
circles are called the /rqfid 2oiics.— Polar MOOk, an opti- 
cal apparatus whereby the hour of the dsy is round hy 
means of the polarisaiiuii of light. — Polar OOdrdtnatOB. 
See eobrdinale. - POlsr CUTVO with respect to a lino, tho 
locus in tangential cobrdinates corresponding to the polar 
curve with respeid to a point.- Polar dovolopalfid. Soo 
cIciwIcppaMr.— Polar dial. See dkil.— Polar diStinM, the 
distance of a point on a sphere from one of tho poles cd 
the splioro.— Polar oquatioil, an Cfiuatioii In polar coor- 
dinates.— Polar forcos, ill phyeicH, foiv.us that are devel- 
oped and act in pairs, witli opposlto tendencies, as In iiiag- 
neiismieleolrlcfty, etc.— Pcoar formatiOlL Soe/orma- 
fton.— Polar globnle, in Uic maturation of the ovum, a 
small globule, cumpositd of a part of the gomilnal vesicle 
together with a small amount of tho vltellus, which Is ex- 
truded into tho tMiiivliclIiiie sistce; Also callod polar veo- 
ide, ezemsMm-pIfibuls.— Polar haro. Bee Aarel, 1.— Po- 
lar Ugllta. the aurora laircaliB or australla— Polar Mw, 
tho last of the polar curves with respect to a point.— P^ 
Isr lino of a skew ourvo. Bee gne».— polar m 
llootion. Bee pro/ection.— Polar mnltiplloatl^. 
. wuMfUoation.— Polar nuolons, in Iwii., Ihe fourth 
nucleus in each group at the two extremities of tho om- 
hryo-SHc,, which move towanl the niiiidlo of tho ouihryo- 
sao and there coalesce t4> form tho soianidary nucleus of 
the ombryo-saa GoelW.— POlar opposito Of a pMnt 
with respect to two conics In a planer the point of liiter- 
soctlon of the polars of Uio first point with respect to 
tho two ooiiloa— Polar pantonaplL Bee pantograph. 
— Ptfiar plane of a pennt with respect to a conlcold 
or quadrio surfkce, the piano of tanguncy with the oonl- 
ooid of acono having its vertex at the point— Polar pro- 
jeotion, a map-projection In which the earth's pmo is 
taken as the center of jprojuctiuii ; genendly, either the 


Flowering Branch of MattOla vitreta, 
«,a Sower; Anpod; r,n teed; Athe rhl- 


ill sU respects analogous to the ]iolar curve of plane geom- 
etry.— Polar triangleb in epherieai triyonomdry, aspherl- 
oal triangle fbrmedfrom any triangle by the Interse^ons 
of the great circles having the vertices of the first triangle 
for their poles.— Polar VOSlOle. Home as polar globule. 
— Pifiar Wlialo. ^whale.mByn,2. Pdar, Aretie. That 
which is polar belongs to or is conneotod with the north 
or south pole ; that which is aretie ladongs to a limited 
region aliout the north pule. Boo doflnitlons of aretie and 
aataroMa. 

n. n, A piano curve whoso point-equation 
is derived irom that of another plane curve 
(with respect to which it is said to be a polar) 
by operating one or more times (according as 
it is first, second, etc., polar) with the symbol 
a^^d(day+y^d/dy + r\d/dj7, where x', if, z' 
ore the trilmear cofirdinatos of a fixed point (of 
which tho curve is said to be a polar). The first 
polar of a isiint with respect 

fo a curve Is a curve of the next \ . 

lower order, cutting the piiml- \ 

tlve ourvo at all the points of ^ ) 

taugenoy of tangenta to tlio 

primitive fnun the fixed tadiit, \\ - r 

as well an at ill the ntMles of • \\^ f 

the primitive, and tangent to vy / 

the mmltlve at every cusp of v ■ 

the latter. Thna the polar of a \ 

point udtt r«6M»t to a ^ic is cufak with its conk 

simply the stndght line joining polar. 


poUriseovlri 

the points of tangoncy of tangents from that point to the 
eonlu. Tho hiurmouic mean of the dlsfances from the 
fixed point, measured along any given mdlua of tlie Inter- 
stvtions of any tiolar of tlmt point, in the same aa that of 
the ilisiances or the Internectioiin tif tliu primitive cui-ve; 
and tbu name is etiually tniu of products of iwirs or trip- 
lets ur any niimlHir of liiU'rsei'.tlonB. In a generalised 
Bciist^ uiatheiiiaticiann spoak of a pdar of a curve with 
respect tu another curvu : If tlio tangential equation of 
tho first enrvo is (a, 5, o, • . .Vw, v, vY, and the imHiiU 
iMiuation of tho aocuiiil curvo » (A, B, . . .‘(r. y» sY**, 
when! m > e, thou the polar of the flrat with respect to the 
socuiid is 

(a, 6, e, . . .jUd/dx, d.dj/, d.dz)^(A, B, r, . . .5*, y, r)*". 

But if f >n}, the |Kilar of llic second curve with respect to 
the first is 

(A, B, G . . .Yd.dii, d.dp, dAltry (a, 5, c . . .‘Ju, v, wY» 

polar-bilocnlax (po'Uir-bMok'iVlar), a. Til hot,, 
having two cells or loculi, iis cortain siHircs. 

polaric (po-lar'ik), II. [< polar + -ic.] Polar. 
[Karo.] 

IKllarilyt (pfi'lijr-i-li). adr. In a polar>' manner ; 
with respect to i»olarity. 

If an iron ho touched before, it viirieih net in this man- 
ner; for then ItadmiU not this nnignet leal linpresMton, aa 
lieing already informed by the liwilHluiie, iiml jHdarUy An- 
teniiinedby itapreactioii. Sir T. Itrouftie, Yulg. Krr., ii. 2. 

polarimeter (po-la-rirn'c-tcr), n, [=S F. potaii- 
mdtre; <NL. jtolatHs, polar, + Gr. niea- 

Bure.] A ])o1ariscope ; more specifically, an in- 
strument for monsuriiig the amount of polar- 
ized light ill the light received from a given 
Bounm, or for measuring the angular rotation 
of the plane of polarization. Si>e photo-pota- 
limctcr, polaristrohomctrr, and saccharimclcr, 

polarlmetxy (pd-la-rlm'ot-ri), V, [< NL. pola- 
ris, polar, -r Gr. -phyla, < prsfuiv, measure.] The 
art or process of measuring or analyzing tue po- 
larization of light. 

Polaris (po-lfi'ris), n, [NL., < L. polus, XM)le: 
nee polar, The ]io1e-Ktar. 

polarisable, polarisation. ^cejmiariznblCfjHt- 
larization, 

polariflcope (im-lnr'i-skdp), w. [= F. polari- 
scojte; irrog.<NL.po/nm, polar, +Gr. OKoneiv, 
view.] All optical {iisirument, various forms 
of wbieli have bt^eii contrived, for exhibiting 
the |K>larlzatioii of light, or for exam iiiiiig sub- 
stances in polarized light, ibe csmmtial parts of 
the Instrument are the polariiing and analyst ng plates or 
prisms, and ihestt are fumietl either fnmi natiinu crystals 
or of a series of reiicidliig siirfiu'cs, os of gloiis, artificially 
joined together. 

(St>e jmlarieatiint.) 

A puiariscope em- 
ploying parallel 
light, and destgiuMl 
to find the ext Inc- 
tiou-dlrections 
that is. planes of 
llghi-vibrulloii — 
ill aciystsl section. 

Is luUfod a etavrth- 
mipe. One using 
euiivorgiiig light, 
and employed in 
oxainliiliig tho in- 
terference figures, 
aa of uniaxial and 
biaxial crystals, is 
aomotimes called 
a eonimope. Tlie 
tourmalin tonge, 
ooiislstliig ot two 
transparent plates 
of tounualhi, cut 
jiarallel to the axis, 
and mounted in 
' 'toUZIo"" circular pieces of 
corkheldinakhid 
of wirepliicers, form the simplest 
kind of iwlariscope for viewing 
axial interference figures. Tlie 
more complex and convenient 



forms have polarixlng prisms of 
Iceland spar inoniitoil in a veii 
oal stana remunhllng that of 



verti- 
a 

microscope, with a movable stagi^ 

coarse adjastment, and other a^ i*„i.,risi,.|w for Converging 
rangements. When the polai‘1- i.IkIil (After Fucm.) 
■cotM) is essentially a inioruBcopu tipriiiiit wjiport; 

witn Nicol prisms and attach- lower mlJuMaWc ami carnr- 

tioiis in polarised light, it is nsii- omying tuiw 

ally called a pdaruaiinmmuirth’ with an.iiy/cr e, aliio nb< 
aeope or milarizing mieroerope. petive nyktein a, nmi w- 

iatrobnmder are special fonns of * e,r‘ In luiral- 

polarllMSiTie designiul to measure fel ruyi. upon the cunt crying 
the angular rotation of tho plane ssstem tt ; a, Hipuort for 
of p.,li.rtatlo,. .rf lu. optl^llr 

active substance, as a sugar solu- hnvlny yrailuuted circle 
tion, qUHrtx,etc. Mtas rotation, and ut /. uuo IihIcx aimI vernier 
rdaUiry power (under rotatory), s* S; m quart2 wnlge for 
lov 1 dotcmilnatlon of character 
POlariBCOplC (po-lar-l- of Hntibic refracUoii; r. 
skop'ik), a, [< poiariscttpe mlcrOTieter actluitod 

+ IViijiiiiWtoapo- 
larisftopci ; Hscertnined by tbe polariscope. 
polariBCOpist (po-lar'i-skd-pist), n, [< palari- 
Hcope + -iMf.] Oue who is exp^ in the use of 
tho polariscopo. 




polariscopy 

polariseow (po-lar'i-skO-pi), u. [NL, poUtria, 
polar, + Or. ftKiimiif, viow.j That branch of 
opticK wlilch clnilH with po]arlzo<l light and the 
liHe of the polariKt'ope. 

polarise, polariser. See polarise^ jHiUtrizer, 
polaristlC (jio-lji-ris'lik), /i. \ijmlar + -wWc.] 
PerUining to or exhihitiiig poleH; having a 
|K>hir arniiigoitierit or diKpOHition. [liare.J 
j^laristrobometer (po^]Hr-i-Htrp-boin^«-t.<‘n*)» n. 
f< NIj. polttriSf ])olar, -f Or, ffr/jfi/iof:, a whirling 
around, + fiiTftttf, irieasuro.] A form of pola- 
ri motor or Hnocharimolor devjHod by Wild, lu 
8i>t>vial rtinfiin; iH tliu iiho of a double ealcitc Inteifereiirii- 
plntii, wfifcli pMJtlurisH, 111 iiuiiiovliroiuatfu light, a B«i of 
fNirallvl liliick liiioHor frliigea, which dlnappcar in ar.criuiii 
lolativi! jMMJlioii of the polariaer and aiiaiyiur; ihiM glvca 
a dclicati) nieaiiB uf fixing the plane uf pulariaiUoii an n>* 
taUal by tlio sugar ■olullon under exainliiatloii. Hoe 
ekariiMt^r. 

polarity (po-lar'i-ti), w. [= F. polaHiv. = Sp. 
polar itlad == Vfi, polaridwU', = lt.prdciW/d,< NL. 
*^fwlarit 4 t(t-)iit<polaria, polar: hoo 1 . 

The having two oppoHite polos ; variation in 
oortain pliyHioal pro|>ortjoH, so that in one di- 
1*00 tion tlwy are the oppoait 
in the oppoaito direotion: thuHj 
polarity. Psunlly, an in cloctrihed or 
lea these are iiropcrtliw of iii ti-actloii or i 
jutwitr of takifig a rvrtMln diretdJoii : aa 
the iiiagnet or iuiigiietic iieeiiie. (Nee m „ 
aUnco is aaid to iNUwess t/uiffwrtie palarUy 
•eaaea poies, as shown by the fact that it attracts 
of a lungiictlc needle and repels tlie other. 

A ningiiellual projicrty which some call rmlarUy, 

Boyle, VVorki^ HI. .m 

a. Tho being alti'aoted to one imlo and ropellod 
from tho other; attrootiori of oppoaitoa: litoral 
or iigiirative: as, olooiritdty haapo/dW/y. 

It smiled riifford's iiatiin> to he a Syimrif-e. It was per- 
ceptible even tliere, in tho dark old parlor, in the Irievi* 
table pttlarily with which Ida eyes were atiracied towards 
tlie quivering piny of huiiIh«iiis through the shadowy fo- 
liage. llau^tnus, Hoven tJable% vil. 

8. The having of an axis with rcforeiico to 
which certain physical properties are deter- 
mined. — 4. The having, as a ray, variation of 
properties in reference to different inelinatioiis 
to a plane ihroui^h the raj^; polarization. [This 
use of tho word is objectiouablo.] 
polarizable (po'lllr-i-za-bl), a. [< polnri:e + 
•able,] ('apable or being polarized. Also spelled 
polarisahlf, 

polarization (pd'ljir-i-zi'l'shon), n. [ss F. po- 
lariHutioH =s It. pdUmzsazimtu ; as jmlarizc + 
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or simply a nM. If two auch prisms sre placed In the 
l^li of a beam of ordinary light, it will pass through 
thcnn it their poaltiona are paiMicl; if, however, the iilo- 
olM are crossed that ii^ have their shorter diagonala. 
or. in other words, their vibratkin-planea, at right an- 
gles to eacli fiiher— the light which passes thruimh the 
first prism (called the fmUtrizer) will be extinguished by 
the second (culled tho muUyzer). Two sections of a crys- 
tal of tourinHliii. aiiutliur doubly refracting subatanoo, cut 
parallel to the verilcal axis, will act in Uiu same way as 
the iiifMils, Iruiismlttliig the light if placed parallel, arrest- 
ing It if placed with axes at right angles to each other. 
Ill the tourmalin one of the rays la almost entirely ab- 
sorbed by the crystal, and that which paaaos through is 
polarised witli its vlhratloiis parallel to the axis. In ad- 
dition to the alMive linear plane potariaaiim of a light-ray, 
there is also what la called cinfiilerMud Mpiical pfdafiea- 
lion, in which tJio vibrations of tho otlier-particles take 
place ill (Circles and ellipses. This property, belonging h» 
certain siifuitanceB, as quarts, cinnabar, and solution of 
sugar, has the clfoct of rotating the plane of polarisation 
of tlio liglit transmitted through them to the right (right- 
handed) or to the left (luft-haiidedX A light-ray pMsing 
throiigli a transparent medium in a atrong magnetic Mold, 
or reflected froui the iNile of a imwerful electromagnet, also 
siifrers a ndjitloii of the plane of polarisation. 8eu rota- 
tion, and rotatory piwer, under nmtory, 

polarization-microscope (po'ljir-i-za'HhoTi- 
irii ^ kro-Hkop), n. An iiigtrumeut oonsisting oh- 


Pfde 

In the enenyng they entred with a thousand Spanlaida 
A other, A slewe one oltlien A set his bed on a jwttf. A 
oansed It to bo borne afore thorn. 

Hta, Hon. YJlh, an. la 

Vinos that grow not so low aa in Franoa hut vpon high 
peiea or railes. Caryat, Crndities, I. 95. 

Hpecinoally •- (a) A nid used in measnring. (5) In a two- 
horse vehicle^ a long tapering piece of wood, forming the 
shaft or tongue^ canylng the neck-yoke or Uiejpolo-strapa, 
and sometimes the whiflletrees. by means or which tno 
carriage ia drawn, (c) A ftshlng-rud. (d) A bean-pole or 
hop-pole, (e) A ship's mast 

2. A perch or rod, a ineasiiro of Icni^h contain- 
ing lui feet or yards ; also, a measure of sur- 
face, a square polo denoting 5^ X 5^ yards, or 
3()i square yards. 

In dyuers (xliir placis in this lande they mete groiinde 
by polfts, gaddl^ and roddis ; som 1>eof xvifj foote. sum of 
XX. fotc^ and sum xxL foie in Iciigith. 

Amold'a Chron,, p, 173. 

8. A flatfish, Pleuroneciea or Glyptocejthalus cy- 
nMjloaanSf also called poltMUih, [Local, Eng.] 
—4. That part of tho sperm-whale’s lower jaw 
which holds tho teeth. Bee pawl, 12.— Bazlwr's 
pole. Heo Aarfier.— Betting pole, ajpole with which a 
boat h pushed through tho water.— lb set a pole. 
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boat with a pole. 

From the beach we poled to tho little pier, where sat 
the Bey iii person to pmorm a Anal examination of our 
passports. B, F. Burton, £1-Jfedinab. p. 130. 

2. In eket, to coat with a film of (pin, att tho r< jnj. _ q, 

iioRadve plate in a voltaic ooll. Dan. i'«<. < OF.jtol, F.jMfk = 8p. Pg. It nofo, 

« . . . 1 • u • < Ij.tio/iw, < Or. a pivot, hinge, axle, pole, 

Polarising angle. Same as an^pe qf pnlamatunt, tor o_. t... Ji. L 


It sound's sweet Influence pofarfw thy brain, 

And tlioiiglits tuni crystals In the fluid strain. 

O. IF. tiotmee, A Kliymud Lesson. 


which sec ptdantaiion qf l^td, under jMMrrrilwfuin.—Po- 
laxlzing mlcrofloope. 8eepolariaeqpe. 
polarized (fu/ljlr-Izd), p. a. l. Having piilari- 
xatioii; affected by polarization : fin, polarized 
] iglit ; polarized radiant heat. — 2. In vUct.^ hav- 
ing the surface coverod with a film of gas, as 
the negative plate of a simple voltaic cell (with 
liydrogou) after a brief use. 

Also spelled j>o/r/WwY/. 

Polarised zings. inter/erenee. jifpaee, under inter- 
ferenee, fi. 

polarizer (po'l!ir-i-z(»r), w. 


In Oldies, that ])art 
light is polarized: 
^rom’ analyzer. A Iso sjiollod po- 

state, of having, as a ray, different properties polar-plant (po'lftr-plant), w. Bame as com- 
ow its differeni sides, so that opfiosite sides are paea-plunL [liarc.] 

alike, but the niaxiiniim difference is between polaryt (pd'Ia-ri), a. [< NL. polaris: see po- 


of a polanscope by which light is polarized: 
, .... distinguished fj 

a tfon.j 1 . Tho statis- or the net ) iroduci iig tho (a ristr. 


two sides at right, angles to each otlier. This 
is tho ease with polarized light. — 2. Loss prop- 
erly. the acquisition of polarity, in any sense. 

Also spelled polarisation. 

Aagkb of polarliatiom oiroalar polailiation. 
piiarization of BlOOtrOlFtiO polarisation, in 

eleeL: (a) The process of dojKisitliig a Him of gas uinj 
Ihc plattr ill 11 voltaic cell, or iiikiii tliu cliHjtnides in ole 
tnilysls. (5) Tlio condition tiiiis produced. 'I'hus, 1 
the electrolysis uf water iMilnrixatlun of tho oloctnMles 


lor.] 

]»ole. 


Tending to a ^le; turning toward a 


All which acquire a mngnetical ptdary condition, and, 
iM'iiig MUHiioiided. convert their lower extrcani unto the 
North ; with the same attracting the Southern point of tho 
needle. Sir T, Browtu:, Vulg. I'hT., it. 2. 

ni tlio cliHjtnsles in elt:^ polAtOUCllZ (pol-il-U)sli'), n. JF.] The small 
fl ving-H<iuiiT<d of Europe and Asia, a species of 
tdi«. ...la >H.c.n.li.j( with . 0111 . of ox,. ‘ K’""'® Sduropterus. palaUmehe. 

gen, tJio other with a film of hydnigun gas. The phrase pOlftJTIlgti w. name rh pouaiiue. 

IS inost frcMiiioiitly used to descrllin the prts'OM by which poldaYlSt* ti. Banio as imledarth 

tlia mwallve plate In a voltalo c.;ll iHxaniiua coatod with polder (l»ol'd((r), «. fl).! A boRffy OP mspsliy 

hydrogen, with the result of giving rise to a reverse •.i, „ 

eiuctromotive force, and Uiiih of woukuiiiiig the ciirrejit. ^ tract of mai’shy 

Oil tho methods of preventing this, aee ceil, M.-Blllp- liiudiii the Nothorlaiids, Flanders, and northern 
tie polartiatlon. Hee ptOarUatum qf liV/kf. ~ Plane Cierniaiiv.which has bec^n reclaimed and brought 
of polarization, the plane which Includes the incident ini.lpi. pultivaiioti 

ray and the ray which Is rutlcctud (or refracted) and po- j ' i*— j / T„ 'NTofi.aaw 
larixod.— polarisation of a dieleotiio, or dielectno I^lder-laJld (pol d6r-land), n. In Iho Nether- 
polarlsatioil, a phrase int naluced bv Faraday to descrilie luiuls and adjoining regions, marshy laud which 


the lumdition of a iion-coiuluclur or dielectric, as he con- 
ceived it, when in a state of strain under theactiuii of two 
adjacent choiges of pfMitIve and negative electricity, as, 
for exanqile. in the condenser.— Polarisation Of Ught, 
a change prodiieed In light hy reflection from or trans- 
mlssluii through certain niiMlla by which the transverse 
vlbratluiis of tlie ether (see liyhli) are limited to a single 
plane, while in a ray of onliniuy light those vlhmtluns 


luis been reclaimed and brought under cultiva- 
tioii. 

Thus the privileges of the Abbey of St Pierre of Uliont 
of alsiiil the year SHO mention the oxisteiioe of a tiartiiur- 
sliliiof Hfty iiietnhers for the working of some jwlfler-lawl. 
ir. K. Suttivan, Introd. to O'Ourry’s Aiic. Iriiih, p. ce.xii. 


I plai'e indiflferently in an: 

illoii may 



propagation, t'oliirlsati 
from a Hiiifiuio of glnsi 
It Is iiioHt. eoiii] 
value, ilt.'iN?ii(li 
fNjfarimf iVm (for glass 
liig equal to the refractive index of the given suhstaneo 
(Hi-ewstcr’s law); (2) liy traiisiiiladon through a scries of 
transpHnnit plates of glass placed in parallel iHisition at 
tlie pn>|M*r angle to tlie incident ray ; and (3) by double 
Tcfractioii In any transpanait anisotiiipio cr^tal (sou re- 
fraclwn). Jn the lust case the two rays Into which the 
incident ray is seiiarnted upon refraction are polarixcd in 
]ilaiuni at right angles to each other, as. for example, in 
traiisparont ealeltu (Iceland B|mrX in which this double 
refraction is most marked. A prism of Iceland spar may 
lie prepared in such a way that one of the two refract- 
ed myssuifurs total refloctiim and is extinguished; tho 
other ray. which passes through, is polarisvtl, its vibra- 
tions taking place lii the direction of the shorter diagonal 
of the cross-section. 8ucli a prism is called a Steal priam. 


■ylliH «h!,T poldemt, poldront, «. Obsolete fomw of 

iH) utfectod (l)hy reflection dron. 

poledavy, tVeah. ■ 

■ < AS. i>dl, a pole, =s 


^ , , MLQ. pal = OHG. 

phfd. Mild, phdl, pfdl, O. pfahl ss Icel. pall ss 
Sw. itdk' ss Dan. ptel. a pale, iiost, stake, ssOF. 
pal ( > ME. pal, pale, E. palc^, P. pal ss Bp. palo 
= Pg. pao, pail ss it. ptdo, a stake, stick, < L. 
pains, a stake, pale, prop, stay ; see pale^, from 
the same L. Hcmive, derived throiign OF.] 1. 
A long, Hlender, tapering piece of wood, such as 
tin* trunk of a tree of any size, from which the 
brniieheH liave l>eeii cut; a piece of wood (or 
metal ) of much greater length than thickness, 
especially when more or less rounded and ta- 
pering. 


< tt/Ai /v. jr/Afcfti/, be in motion ; prob. of like root 
with lUAee&at, urge on, idiyAetv, arive on, L. -oel- 
Icro in pcrecllere, urge on, impel, strike, beat 
down, etc.] 1 . One of the two points in which 
the axis of the eai'th produced cuts the celes- 
tial sphei*e; the fixed point about which (on 
account of tho revolution of the earth) the stars 
appear to revolve. These points are called 
the poles of the world, or the eclestial poles. 

Khe shook her throne that sliook tho starry pole. 

Pope, Iliad, viiL 241. 

2. Either of tho two points on tho earth’s sur- 
face in which it is cut by the axis of I’otation. 
Tliat one which Is on tho left when one faces In the direc- 
tion of the eartli's motion is the nertk pole, the other tho 
mnOhpole. 

3. In general, a point on a sphere equally distant 
from every part of the circumference of a great 
circle of tlie sphoi’C. Every great circle hha two such 
poles, which lie In a line passing through the center of 
the sphere and perpendicular to the plane of the great 
cindo— that is^ in an axis of tho sphere. I'hus, the xeiiith 
and nadir (on the celestial sphero) are the poles of the 
linrixon. So the poles of t he ocllpt Ic are two points on the 
surface of the celestial sphero equally distant (UO^ from 
every part of the eollpllo. 

Hence — 4. In any inoin or less spherical body, 
one of two opposit e points of the surface in any 
way distinguished ; or, when there is a marked 
equator, one of the two points most n*mot.e 
from it: us, in botany, the jioles of certain 
spores or sporidia. — 5. The star which is iieur- 
est the pole of tho earth; the pole-star. — 6. 
The firmament ; tho sky. 

Tlie God that made lioth sky. air, earth, and hcavcti. 

Which they lichold, the moon's resplendent globe, 

And siai^ pde. MiUen, F. L.. Iv. 724. 

7. One of tho points of a body at which its at- 
tractive or repulsive energy is concentrated, as 
the frao ends of a mugnei, one called the north, 
the other the stmih pole, which attract more 
strongly than any other part. See magnet. — 

8. In math.: (a) A point from which a pencil of 

lines radiates: as, the that is, the oririn 
— of polar cofirdinatos. (h) A point to which a 
given line is polar, (c) A cur>’e related to a 
line as a polar is to a point, except that tan- 
gential are substituted for point coordinates; 
tho result of operating upon the equation of a 
curve with the symbol (ii'.d/dn *4- v\dldv + 
te'.didw), where v', w* ore the coordinates 
of tho line of which the resulting curve is polo 
relative to the primitive curve. See polar, n. 
—Altitude or dlevatiOU of the pdlO. see dlHhtde.— 
Analogous pole, that end of a pvro-electric cn'tial. aa 
tourmalin, at which positive idectricity la develop with 
a rise, and negative electricity with a fall, in tempera- 
ture. See pple. that end 

of a pyro eieotrio cryslal, as tourmalin, at which nega- 
tive electricity is developed with a rise, and poalUve 
with a fsU. in temperature. See pyro-eUMeity.^ SztOr 
tno. blue, boreal, dhlorons pole. See the odjeotivea 
— Oonseontlve polee, oouegne&t poles. Sat meg- 
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^ -lliigiiftto 

(te) One of the j^lnte on the' eer^'i rarfeoe where the 
dlpploff-needle itondi Tertiotl. The tenn hue alao aonio- 
tlmoe been improperly applied to the polnta of maximum 
magnetic Intensity, of which there are two in each hemi- 
sphere. neither of them near the pole of dip. (6) In a 
roairnetic body, either of the two points aiM ' 


a ohieken-thief . The word *noule, a hen, 
chicken, is not elsewhere found inBiK. f except 
as in the derivatives poult, poultry^ pullet, pul- 
leu, etc.)j and the first element of iwlevanitiH 
lM»en variously identified with («) role^ or Pol- 
M; (If) OF. puleut, stinking; or (o) ME. pol, 
E. pool, ill the assumed sense of ‘hole* or ‘bur- 
row.*] 1. The fiUdiew or foulmart, Putorim 
Jwthlus of Europe, of a dork-brown color, witli 
a copious fine pelage much used in furriery and 
for making artists* brushes. ISee Jiteh'^. — 2. 
One of several other quadrupeds, mostly of the 
family MusteUdw, which hav(* a strong offen- 
sive smell. SpotMflcally— (a) Any American skunk, es- 

_____ pocislly tlm comiiioji oiiu, Vetthitin mfphitiea. Sue tkunk, 

to that of tKe north pole of'ttie cartfrgivua rise to aotiie ■^^**icnn aorli, ZtniUa Mfiata or Z, eapmgU. (c) A 

confnaion in t!i« nomeiiclaturo of the poles. Some phy- hind of pamdoxuiu _ _ 

nlcista have uawl the i^theta marM and uninarked to P0l6Cat-We6d (jHil kat-wed), ». The skunk- 


magnetic body, either of the two points aiiout which 
two opposite magneUo forces are generally most intense. 
A line Joining tliese points is culod the maaneHc taU, 
and generally a magnet may be considerea as if the- 
niagnetlo forooa were concentrated at the extremity of 
this line. When a magnetic iKidy is freely suspended, 
the niagnetlc axis aasiimea a direction parallel with the 
lines of force of the magnetic field In which It la. On 
the surface of the earth this direction ia in a vertical 
plane approximately north and aontli, and that end of 
the magnet which points to the north ta generally called 
the NortA pole or the norCA-SMftin^ pole, llie fact that 
the real magnetiam of this pole is upiawlto In charaotor 



lum magn( ,, 

sumed that all parts of a magnet are In a state of po- 
' 9 aotoal poles of the magnet being the result of 


A chain on the front 
^ ^ _ it is coimeeted with 

the collar or the biiuisi-cdiiiitis of tho harness, 
larlty. the aotoal ^ea of the magnet being the result of JC, Jf, Knitjli t. 

JSWSfe POUhChangirr. (poFehan^j^), u A device by 

SnS; « the'ffilimeirt lem^the of means of whieh I lie direction of the curreut in 

itsanrfaoe. if ufton.— Pols Of a line with reference to a an electric circuiit mny conveniently be re- 
conlc, the point of Interaeotion of the tangents to the ^io versed. Also culled pole-ehanaina key or uwiieh, 

having their points of oontaot at the intersections of the fool'klirtn o Knt wiitAd nr mn- 

conic with the Une.-Pola Of a with reference to fmiwiiiea or om 

a oonicol(l,thovortexof the cone tangent to the conicuid braced by means of siipiKirtiiig poles: said of 
on the planu.-~Pole of revolution. Whenagkibuor a vineyard, rice c///m. 

Thy,.*««,*W„ey.rd: T™.pe.Uv. 1. 

—Polo OT vertleltj, Uie earth’s magnetic pule, at which pol 6 -crab (pdFkriib), n. A double loOTi attached 
;oiltSi:.“g!S5ltfa^Uto tothe metallic caporpole-tipou the endof the 

atthe tuitromirieo^ a^ wliich PpJ® ^ The UM»tis recidve tlm breaat-straiM 

Jolii them, tlio end which is chemically passive liclng ^ When jiolij-chaiiis are nsed, they ore al- 

mUledmopaMgM|Mb,andthatwhlchisdioiiU(^ l4whed to rings add^ to the iKile-crab. 

tike negaUue pole. See batiery, esS, el00(r(}c{s.~P(flj0S of pole-dab (pel dab), n. Same iMpolv^, d. [liO- 
maartmum obUL fioe Bod pole, the bo- oal, hhig.j 

rsfesssaffs poi^iam^rdfi-vj). «. [ai*« jmhc, p,m. 

man^ polo of a tombzSl Bee oforked. — TO doproM poulMvteSypolttwiiff, etc. , origin obscure. 

thopOla Beeck^mat.— Unitpol^ainaRiieUc pi^be- Cf. ouMemeiut.'} A course linen; hence, any 
tween which and another of equal strength, seponktod from coarse ware. Xarcs; UalliwclL 

If. tiw • ifwilfa illBfanna a tinlf'a /nana la aviiwf.ul ' 


it by a unit'a distance, a unirs force is exerted. 

Pole^ (pol)f M- [= Pole ss D. PiHil, a Polo 
(Polen, Poland); < Pol. Polak, a Pole (see iV>- 
Imk)*, cf. Polsko, Poland, Polaki, Polish.] A 
native or an inhabitant of Poland, a former 
kingilom of Europe, divided, since tho latter 
part of tho eighteenth century, between Unssia, 
I'ruHsla, and Austria. 

polejt, «. An obsolete spelling otpool^. 


Your dellgeiice^ kiiavei^ or I dkall canvaso your poleda- 
vyee; deafen not a gallant with your aiioii, anon, sir, to 
make him stop his cares at an over-reokonJiig. 

The Bride, Big. C. ill. illattiwett.) 
You must bo coiitoiit witli homely PttUdame Ware from 


poldnta 

in support of an opinion or a system in opposi- 
tion to another. 

Yacli staunch polemic, sinblNirii as a rock. 

Pape, Dunclad, iv. lOfi. 

2. A coiilrovcrsy; a controversial argument. 

11< is wf'll thst, In our polemic againsi metaphysics, there 
shoulil In* kill riiiim left fur aiiiliigulty or inlM?oiiceptioii. 

./. AVriv, (Cosmic PlilUia., I. liSS. 
l*rof. Huxley, in his jiolnnle agiiiiist Herbert Spencer, 
statvH (|uite riulitly that the most jierfect suolugical lie- 
ings present tliat siiburdiiiatloii pusncil to the extreme do- 
grtHt. Votdetnporary Hee., li. 433. 

polemical (isVlciii'i-kal), a, [(. polemic + -rif.] 
Of or pertaining to iiolctnics or controversy; 
controversial ; polemic ; lui, polemical logic. 

The former lorror in diNitrine] 1 must leave to the coii- 
vletlun of tlioHO jMtlewiettU dIsiHiursfw which have been so 
luoriiudly written of the M?veral iNiiiits at ditfereiice. 

Bp. lltiU, iiirist. Moderation, ii. 4 1. 

polemically (iKi-lom'i-ka1-i), adr. In a polem- 
ical manner; controvei'sially ; dispiitatively ; 
in polemic discourse or urgunient.; ni tho man- 
ner of polemics. 

polemicist (pp-l<»m'i-siHt), w. {(volrmic + -w#,] 
One given to’controvei’sy ; n iiolemic. [Rare.] 
polemlCB (podem'iks), u. [PI. of polrniie: see 
-Mv.] The art or practice of disputation ; con- 
troversy ; specifically, that braiicJi of tlieology 
which is concerned with the history or conduct 
of ecclesiastical contnivorsy ; the wonl more 
particularly denotes offensive os distinguished 
from defensive controversy : opposed UfireuicH. 
XK>l|UlliBt (poPe-inist), n. [jssy.tmhmuttc; < Or. 
noAeptoTr/f;, a combatant, < iw/vpiCeiv, fight, < 
7rd>F//M4-, war.] A controversialist; a polemic. 
[Itare.] 

cither iNilltical polemiste of his kind. 

The Cenhiry, XXXV. Oil. 

Polemoniace8B(po1-<*-mo-iii-a'se-c), n. pi. [NTj. 
(Venteiiat, 1794;, < Polemtmium + -ciiw.] The 
phlox family, an order of gainopetiilous plants, 
the type of the cohort Polctnmnalee, it Is char- 
acterised by tho five stamens inserted on the corolln-tulie 
alternate to lU five equal and convolute lobes, the 
cleft thread-like styles the superior tliree-eeiled 


1110 , for you inuat not oxpect from us (Country-folks such 
iltfos and quaint liiventloii that yon, who are dally 
. and of the Iniis of 


ITrlNkiiltioa and quaint liiventloii that , 

coiiversatii with the Wits of the (Court, i „ 

CCourt, aliouiid withal. liounM, Ijettors, 1. 11. la 

1 A ^ ^ „ pole-evilt, u. An obsolete form of polder*’/. 

pole-hammer (iHil'lmin'to), «. * — 


^leax, pollax (pdPaks), n, \A\go poUeaxe ; 
commomy poleax, as if < iwle^ + but prop. 
jHdlax, < ME. pollax, < Ml^Q. polexe, a poleax, 

< pol, ))oll, head, + exo =s E. ax^i mopoU^ and 
oor^.] 1. Formerly, a weapon or tool consisting 
of an ax-head on a long handle, and often com- 
bined with a hook at the end, or a blade like a 

pick on tho side opposite tho blade of tho ax; pole-head (iml'liod), n. [^Fo 
later, more loosely, a battle-ax. poll^ + Acud. _Cf. tod/wfe.] A tadpole. 


A martel-do- 

fer with a long handle. Hoc Lucenw hammer, 
under ItammerL 

In the fourteenth century tho war hammer was In goii- 
eral use. and was often of considemhle weight. Tho foot 
iKildium hail It fixed on a loiigiNile, wliuiice the name Pole- 
hammer, given to it In England. 

W. K. Stmivan, Intrud. to b'iCurry’s Aiic. Irish, p. eccelix. 

*polUwa(l (^);< 

~ poll^ + head, Ct. tatlptfle.^ A tadpole. HalL 

like Pentioners with ther jNiteaaws on each side of her ^oll, [l^^v. Eng.] - . , , - 

Malustiu. BookenTPrecedeneeiE. £. T. 8., extra ser.^L 22. pole-bOOk (porhiik), ii. 1. A hook on the end 
2. (a) A weapon used in the navy by boarders a cawiiige-tongue. 2. 8umo as ImaUhtfok. 
and also to cut away rigging, etc. It is a hatchet A: ^ , v . i » 

with a short handle at thb end of whieh in a Wle-howe (jwl'hftw), n. A Hhaft-hoTso aa dis- 
strong hook, (h) An ax for slaught^riug cattle, tinguished from a Icajicr ; a wheeler, 
pple-bew (poKben), n. Any one of the twin- POle-latbe (pol'laTH), w. Hame as conier- 
iiig varieties of the common ga^en bean, re- ^ i i -i 

quiring the support of a pole. See bcaiil, 2. poleleSB (pol les), a. [(pole + -Am] With- 
pole-bnrn (p6r bftrn), r. f. To discolor and lose 

flavor by overheating, as tobacco when hung Horses th^. draw a chariot 

too closely on poles in tlio first stage of tlie , , SUtfileion, tr. »r Juvenal, x. m. 

curing process. polemaxch (pol'e-niilrk), u. [= F. jfoU^manpie 

pole-bracketB (pol'brak^ets), w. pi. Brackets = Pg.l>ete/»mr<v>, < Hr. noAlpapxoi:, one who lends 
placed upon poles for supporting telegraiih- war, jiolemancb, < ttuArp^, ^ur, + he 

first.] A title of several ofiicials in ancient 
(1 reek states. At Athens the polvmarch was the thlnl 
archon, who was ns laic as MiiraUion the titular military 
commander-in-chief, and was later a civil magistrate hav- 
ing under his especial cara all strangers and teknporary 
sojourners in the city, and nil cliildivii of parents who 
had lost their lives in tho service of their coniitry. 
pole-mast (}H>rmiist), v. Xant,, a mast com- 
posed of a single piece or irec, in contradis- 
tinction to one built up of seventl jdecos. 
polemic (po-lem'ik), a. and n. [= V. ptdimUjue 
= Sp. jMltmimt s= Pg. It. polemieo, jfolonAc (F. 
IfolemhpieH e= Sp. poltmtiva s= Pg. It. ptdmim, 
n., polemic8),< Gr. fro’/efitKdc, warlike, < irdPtuof, 
war.] I, a. Of or pertaining to controversy; 
controversial ; disputative : as, a pohmic essay 
or treatise ; polemic divinity or theology ; po- 
lemic writers. 

The nullity of this distinction has licen solidly shewn 
by most of our ptiemiek writers of the ITotestant church. 

South, Berinons. 

n. n. 1. A disputant; one who carries on a 
Pitch Of Polecat iPuteHue/mtHtHtf. Controversy ; a controversialist ; one who writes 


wires. 

polecat (TidPkat)^. [Early tnotl. E. also }fole- 
cattc, polcat; < htR.jpdcat, polkat, pulkat, prob. 
orig. ^polecat or ^ponlemt, ( *pole, *poute, a hen, 
chicken (< OF. *pole, poulc, F. poule, a hen, a 
chicken), + eat. The polecat is well known as 



alteniate to lU five equal and convolute lohus^ the three- 

wlth two or more ovhira in eHcfi cidl, aiiil a unpsuJar fni'I^’ 
llkoro are abont. IfiOspiNjluN^ lieloiigliig iu 8 gciicrn, of which 
IHdemonium, PMux, Oitia, Coloea, and Caniffa yield ninny 
handsome species in ciiltivniioii. Iliey are ohiutiy na- 
tives of western North America, with otiicra in the Andos, 
and a few in Kimipe and icniiNirato iiaris of Asia, mostly 
herlis, of mild and inniNuuit proitcrtlei, with oniamontal 
and hriirlit’colorcd llowers. 8eo cuts under Culoea and Ja- 
e*ilA$4adder. 

polemoniaceons (pol-e-md-ui-a'Hhius), a. Of 
or ]>ertatning to the Polemomaccpp. 

PolemOBialeB (]>ol-e-ind-ni-ii'I6/.), n, pi. [NL. 
(Bentiiain and Hooker, 18701, < Polcmomum, 
q. v.] A cohort of giimopetiilouH plants, char- 
acterised by a Tt^giilar corolla with five lobes 
and five alternate Htamiuis, as in the related co- 
hort. iientiannles, from which it is distinguish- 
ed by its alternate leaves. Itlncludesri orders, the 
Sola.natrfe, Convolmtaoeee, Barapineer, UydrttphyUaeeep, 
and Polemoniaecje, in part dlstingnlsheil reniNNitfvcly liv 
rank odor, twining habit, fruit of four iiuUets, pods with 
two cells^ and poiu with three cells. 

Polemonilim (pol-e-ino'ni-nm), n. [NE. 
(Touruefort, 1700) (cf. I*, jmlemouia, valerian), 
< Gr. wohspCnnw, valoriiiii (?), said by Pliny 
to 1h^ from ird/ty/or, war, because thi* cause of 
war lietwcen two kings; by others, to bo so 
named from the xihilosophcr Voltmon of Ath- 
ens, or from King Polcmon of Poiitiis.] A ge- 
nus of plants, the type of the oitler Polcmom- 
accfc, cnaracl-erixed by its declined stamens, 
pilose filttmeiit-bases, bractless calyx, deeply 
lliree-viilved cafisiile, and from two to twelve 
ovules in each cell. 'Jlirre are 8 or 9 Mpeoitm, natives 
of Europe, Asia, North Anici ica. M exfco, and ( 'hill. They 
ore delicate plants with plniiati: loavisi and tenninal fyiiius 
of omainental blue, violet, or whlto flowers, oomniuiily 
broadly iNill-HliHfNNl. P. mrvleum is known ns Jaeob'e- 
ladder, also Greek rttlerinn, and soniotimes in England as 
fmikehate or eharitp. P, rr^Aniut is locally known us abaeeea- 
roni, and Improis^rly 

polemOB(H>pe (pol'e-nio-skop), n. [= F. pol^ 
moecopc = Sp. Pg. polhmoecojdo, < Gr. rroAf/zoi-, 
war, + (TKonnr, view.] A perspective glass fit- 
ted with a miiTor si^t at an angle, liesigned for 
viewing objects that do not lie din*ctly before 
the eye: so named from its])OHsible use in war- 
fare to observe the mot ions of the enemy from 
behind defenses. (ipera-glasBes also are sometlmeH 
con8truct4ul In this way, to admit of seeing persons uh- 
liqiiuly without apparently directing the glass at them. 

polemyt (pol'e-mi), M. [< Gr. noAtpoc, war.] 
War; warfare; hence, contention ; resistance. 
Sir Ji. iko'ifuj. 

pole-net ( pop net), u. A net attached to a pole 
for fishing; a shrimping-net ; a poke-net. 

polenta (po-len^tft), n. [=; polcute, polenta 
s= Sp. Pg. It. polenta, “a raeate vaod in Italie, 
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made of barlio or cheHnut flowre eoked in water, 
and then frido in oyle or butter” (Florio, 1508), 
*M>arley-fi:rote8, a monte much used in Italie” 
(Florio, 101 1 ), now f^onenilly applied toporridf^e 
of maize, < Jj. polmUt, polmtumy x*eole(f barley; 
of. Gr. TTfi/.//, the finoKt meal.] 1. In Italy: (</) 
A porrid;(e iiiadt^’of Indian meal (maiz«Mneal), 
the prineipiil food of the poort^r }Mtople iliroii;{b- 
out liir^'o HoetionK of the eountry. The mcul is 
yellow and not very fine, with n sliarp granulated charac- 
ter. The iKirrhlKe 1 h made ver>' atilf, and usually poured 
out whilit nut Into a flat pan alamt half an inch deep. It 
is cut with a atrfiiK when partly cin>I. 

A kind of incail calltHl/iofrnfa iriodo of Indian com, which 
is very iiouriBhing and uKroeahlu. ihwilUU, Travels, xx. 


(h) A porridj^e made of cbcstnut-moal, iniieh 
nutnl ill autumn. — 2. In Franco, a porridfjfo 
made of barloy-meal, not common except in 
the Bontb. 

pole-pad (pdl'pad), n. In nrfiVfm/, a HtiiflTed 
leather jiad fixed on the end of tile pole of a 
field-carriage l/O proHorvo the liorHCH fn)m in- 
jury. 

pole-piece (liol'iieR), n. A miiHH of iron form- 
ing the oiia of an electromagiiet, by meauK of 
which the liiieH of magnetic force are conceii- 
tratf^d and directed, in dynanioM (he fade-plecca 
are shaped so as to Inclose the surface in which the arma- 
ture revolves. 

pole-plate (porplat), v, in UinUUny^ a Hniall 
wall-plate n^Htiiig on the endH of the tie-boainH 
of a mof, and Hupporting the lower ends of the 
common nifterH. 


pole-prop (pdl'prop)} In artilhiy^ a nhort 
rod or bar faHtened under t.lie pole of a gun- 
carriago, to Hupport it when the iiorHOB are iiti- 
hitohed. 

pole-rack (pdi'ruk), n. In Pnmivff, dyrhip, and 
other induBtrieH, a rack which HutiportH tlie 
polcB on which articloB ant Hunpeiuied or laid 
n>r drying, draining, etc. 
pole-ru^ (porruHh), u. The biilruHh, i^eirjnts 
iacUMtris. AIho imol-rnah. [l^v. Kng.] 
pole-Blinff (prd'Hiing), n. A pole, about twenty- 
five feetloiig, from which are HiiBpended a lea- 
ther scat and a boanl for the feet, carried by 
two or more beurerH*. iiHed for traveding in 
Dahomey. N. A. to., CXLV. 361. 
pole-staff (porntiif), n. The pole of a net. 
pole-star (porstlir), n. l. The star I'olariR, of 
the Heoondinagni tilde, Hitiiated near the north 
pole of the lieavetiH. it survod in former times, and 
atm aorves amoiifc primitive peopltai, aa a guide in navi- 
gation. It. Is now aiNfUt 11* from the pole, veiy nearly in 
a line with thu two atara In the Dipper (a and fi) whieli 
fonn the further edge of the liowl. About ri,U00 years agii 
the pole-aiar was a Dracoiiis, and In about 12,000 it will 
be a l^ne. 

It ia wel knowen (moste noble prince) that the atarru 
which we canle the pvle sCanv, nr northe atarre (eaiilud 
of the ItallaiiB TramoiitanaX is not the very pftynto of the 
pole Artyko vppon tlie whlclie the axes or extreniltlea of 
neaiiena are iurneti alHiwte. 

A, Edetif tr. of Peter Martyr (First Hooks on Amoiica, cii. 

[Arber, ii. OO). 


2. Ilenoc, that which HcrvoH an a guide or din«c- 
tor; a lodestar. — 3. In /no/., a polar star; one 
of the two Btellate figiireH which may be borne 
upon the ]>oleB of the f uni fonn nuclciiM-spiiidle 
ill the procoBH of karyokiucBis. 
pole-strap (iMM'Htrap), n. A heavy Btrap for 
connecting a carriago-m>le with the collar of a 
hoTBO ; a pole-pic(*e. l^e cut under harnras, 
poletet, n. A Middle SugliBli form of pullet. 
pole-tip fpol'tl])), II. A cylindrical cap fixed on 
the front end of the pole of a vehicle, 
pole-torpedo (portfir-pd^o), n. A torpedo pro- 
jected on the end of a polo, and operated from 
a boat or vesHel : UHiially called apar-torpvdo, 
pole-yanlt (pol'vftlt), I/. A vault, generally 
over a horizontal bar, performed with the aid 
of a |Mde. 

pole-vanltillg (iml'v&U/ing), a. The act or 
practice of vaulting with the aid of a pole, 
pol-eyllt, a. An obHoleto Bpelliiig of poll-evil. 
poleward, polewards (poFwjuHi, -wArdz), adr. 
[< mld^ -f- -warrlf -fPfii*d.v.] Toward the pole 
(either north or Boiith). 

The waters at the tM]uaior, and near the wiuatiir, would 
produce atoam of greater elasticity, rarity, and tempera- 
ture tlum that which wamplea the regions fiirtlier pole- 
vmrdti. Wheteett. 


poleyrig (pdl'wig), N. A AbI), the Hjiotted goby, 
(robitiH miiiutuH, which inlnibils Uritish and 
neighboring Hhores. Jt Is of a transparent gnlden- 
ipay color, with a multitude of tiny black dots u^ni the 
liack, and generally marked with dark blotches the 
sides and a black spot on the duraal fin. Also called puUtf- 
bait. 1 1’rov. £iig. | 

poleyH, ti. An obBolete fonn of poly. 

POlasr*-* (i>o'li), a, [For "/w/Zy, < poll^ + 
Without horns; polled. [Eng.] 


If it had been any other heest which knocked nie down 
bnt that pdey heifer, I should have been hurt. 

i/. King^, Gooffry Uamlyn, xxix. (Daslsf.) 

polesmt, f^eepaulaine. 

polhode (jx)! 'hoil), n. [Irreg. formed (b^ l*oin- 
Bot, in 1t^2) < Gr. tto^oCi axis, pole, + way, 
path.] A non-plane curve, the locus of the 
IMiint of contact with an ellipsoid of a plane tan- 
gent at once to that surface and to a concentric 
Hphoro.— AsBOdate of the polhode, the loons of the 
fi^nt nf contact of a piano with an elllmid rolling upon 
It and having a Axed oentor; herpolhiaie. 

Pollan (p6'li-an), a. [< Poll (soodof.) + -on.] 
Described by or named from the Neapolitan 
natiirtilist Poll (1746-1825).— Pollan vesicleBicn- 

cal diverticula of the circular vessel of the amhulacral 
system of Jiehinodermata. They am of the nature of ar- 
rcsiiid t»r alKirtivo madrcporlc canala which have blind 
ends, and therofuru do not pliiou the cavity of the ambn- 
iHcrul system In (Niniitiunicathm with the periviaceral cav- 
ity of the anfmaJ. See cuts under liolaikurMdea, NeM- 
wtidea, and Synapia, 

polianite (poPi-un-it), n. [Named in nlluBioii 
to itB gray color, < Gr. woX/di-, gray, + -on- + 
Anhydrous manjraneRe dioxid (Mn02), 
a mineral of a light steel-gray color and hara- 
noHH nearly equ^ to that of quartz, it erystal- 
lisea In tetragonal forma, and is isomorphons with rutile 
(TiDji). casalterlto (Aiit^X end xiroon (2rO*j81(.H()L It has 
often Imicii confounded with the commoner nilneral pynw 
liisite. 

polianthea (pol-i-auHhc-|l), n. [NL., < Gr. iro- 
y.hfjf many, + &v0og^ flower.] A coromonplaco- 
book containing many flowers of eloquence, etc. 

Your reverence, to eke out your sermoniiiga shall need 
reiradr to issttlla or pidiarUheae. 

MUtun, On Def. of Hiimh. Bomonst., HostaciipL 

Polianthes (pol-i-an'thez), n, [Also Poliffiii- 
llwti: NL. (LinnieuB, 1737), from the pim»-wliite 
ilowcrH; = 8p. polianteH, < Gr. ttoX/iSc, white, + 
fiowor.J A genus of ornamental plants 
of the onler Amaryllulem and tribe Atfaveer, 
characterized by the long undivided im^cme 
bearing twin flowers with a prominent and in- 
ciirve<l tube diluted upward into thick, spread- 
ing lobes, by the conical ovary within the base 
of the jierianth) and by the short, c^rect, tuber- 
ous rootstock. There are S spoclca, natives of Mexico 
and Oentinl America. They prtMliico a tall unhranched 
wand- like stem, with a tuft of linear Itmvca at its bawt, and 
many showy fragrant white floweni clothing the upimr por- 
tion. i\ tuberomt is thu tuberose. 

police (p6-les')» w. [< F. police ss 8p. policia = 
Pg. policia ss It. polunaf pulicia ss V. nolicief 
poll He ss MLG. polieie^ poliei, jiolHeic ss G. poH- 
zei, polieci s= Sw. Dan. po///i, civil government, 
police; < L. politia^ the state, < Gr. 7ro>.«rt7rt, 
citizenship, government, the state, < woX/ri/f, a 
citizen, < ?rdX/f, a city. Cf. pe///y.] 1, 

Public order; the regulation of a country or 
district with reference to the mainteiiaiice of 
order; more specifically, the power of each 
state, when exercised (either directly by its 
legislature or through its municipalities) for 
the suppression or regulation of whatever is 
injurious to the peace, htialth, morality, gen- 
eral intelligence, and thrift of the community, 
and its inUirnal safety, in lu most common accep- 
tation, the ptdioe aigniflea Uio adinlniatration of the muni- 
cipal laws and regulations of a city or incorporated town 
or iHiroiigh by a corps of administrative or executive offl- 
cers, with the necessary magiatratea for the immediate 
iiHO of force in compelling oticdionce and pnnlshing vio- 
lation of the lawiL as disiliigtilahed fTom inulcial runiudlea 
by action, etc. The primary object of the p«>llco ayatum 
is the prevention of crime and the pursuit of otienders ; 
hut It Is also subservient to other purposes, such aa the 
aiippresaioii of mendicancy, thu preaenration of onler,the 
removal of obstruotions and nulianoee, and the enforcing 
of thoBc local and general laws which relate to the public 
health, order, safety, and oonifort. 

Hut here are no Idle young Fellows and Wenches beg- 
ging abont the Htreeta, aa with you in lx>ndon, to the Dis- 
grace of all Order, and, as the Inmnoh call it, PoUee. 
mat, Letten from the North of Sootland(l720X quoted in 
IN. and g., 7th ser., IV. 840. 

Rome was the centro of a high poUee, which radiated to 
Parthia eastwards, t«» Britain westwards, hut not of a high 
civllisalloii. De Quineey, Philos, of Roman Hist. 

Where aiurch and State are hahltually assoolated, it is 
natural that minds even of a high order should uncon- 
sciously come to regard religion as only a subtler mode at 
peUet. Loveil, Among my Hooka 1st ser., p. 77. 

2. All organized civil force for maintainiiig oi^ 
dor, provimting and detecting crime, and en- 
forcing the laws ; the body of men by whom the 
municnial laws and regulations of a city, incor- 
porated town or borough, or rural district are 
enforced . a police force miw he either open or secret 
All open police Is a Inidy of officers dresseu in uniform, 
and known to everylKabr ; a secret polioe consists of ofU- 
cers whom it may be diffloult or linpoaaible to dlatlngulsh 
from ordinary citlsens, the dress and manners of whom 
they may think it expedient to aasnma in order that they 

* may the more easily detect Crimea or prevent the com- 


mlseion of such as require any prevlooB oomUnation or 
airangement See dMkHte, eontUMe. 

Time ont of mind the military department has had a 
name; so has tlmt of Justice; the power which ooouples 
itself in preventing mischief, not till lately, and that nut 
a loose ona the nuUee. 

BenUumi, Intnid. to Morals and Legislation, xvl. 17, note 2. 

3. In the United states army, the act or process 
of policing (see police^ v., 2): a kind of fatigue 
duty : as, to go on fmlire ; to do po/ice.—OomiiUs- 
stoom of pmioe. see 0oiRfiMotter.->iIilltazy po- 
Uoe. (a) An orgHiitied body employed within an army to 
maintain civil order, as distinct from military discipline. 
\b) A civil police having a mllltaiy organisation. Such 
art* the French geiidamierio, the abirri of Italy, and the 
Irish constaliulary.— Mountad polioe, a body of police 
whoserveon horseback.— Police board, in several of the 
I'nited States, a board constituted liy the justices of the 
county for the control of county police, puldlo bniidings, 
roads, brfdgciL ferries, countyfunds, lunatics, paupen, va- 
grants, etc. Mur/ree, Justices' Practice.— Polioe burith. 
Heeburph.— POlloe oaptaln. in some of the Isrger cities 
of the United Mtates, as in York, a subordinate ofS- 
cer In the police force having general charge of the mem- 
liers of the force serving In his prectiiut, and special pow- 
cni at oearch and entra for purposes of search.— Polioe 
eommieeloner. (a) see eommvautner, (b) In Scotland, 
one of a body eliNstcd by the raiepayerB to mannro polioe 
airalrs in burghs.— POUoe oonitable, a member of a 
|M>lice force; a policeman. Ahhroviatki P. C.— Polioe 
court, a court for the trial of otfenders brought up on 
chari^ preferred by the pollo«!.— Police immootor, a 
superintendent or superior ofHcer of police^ or of a suborw 
dinste department therein.— PoMco Jury, the deslgns- 
tlon in litmisiana of the local authority in each parish 
(corrt!Spondlng nearly to the lioard of supervisors of each 
county in many other States), invested with the exercise of 
ordinary police powers within the limits of the parish, 
such as prescribing regulations for ways, fences, cattle, 
taverna dminiu quarantine: support of the poor, etc.— 
Police magistrate, a Judge who presides at a police 
ciwrt— P^Qoe ol&oo. Hnine as poKee elation.— Police 
oifloer, a policeman ; a polioe constable.— Polico pow- 
er, in eonmhOUmal lair. In a comprehunaive aense, the 
whole iwatem of intenial regulation of a atate, by which 
the state seeks not only to preserve the public order 
and to prevent offenses against the state, but also to es- 
tahliah for the Intercourae of citlsens with oitiaens those 
rules of good maniiors and good neighborhood whieh are 
calculated ti> prevent a conflict of rights and to Insure to 
each the uiiiiilerrupted enjoyment of hia own so far aa ia 
reaaonably oonslatent with a like enjoyment of rights by 
others. (Vtmlep.) Deflnitlons of the poliee power must be 
taken subject to the oondttion that the State cannot. In its 
exercise, for any purpose whatever, encroach u)K)n the 
powers of the general goveriinieiit, or righU granted or 
aeonred by the auprenie law of the land. {Saprewe Court 
of U. S.) The question aa to what are the pnincr limits 
of the police power in the United States is a Judloial one, 
dupcnalng in each case upon the relation of the act in 
question to the situation of the people and the ctinditlon 
of the federal legialation. In a long and iluctiiattiig line 
of deoisiona It has been held to include quarantine laws, 
Are and building lawa laws for draining maiahes, licens- 
ing daughtep>houBeB, excluding panpera and Ininilgrants, 
caring for the poor, n^gulating highways bridges, car- 
rlors, peddlers, etc., witliin the limits of the State (so far 
aa not interfering witli Inieratate commerce or an equality 
of freedom! lawa prohibiting and abating nniaancei^ pro^ 
hibitlng lotteries the sale of adulterated and simulated 
food-piMucts» and the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors^ hut not, however, the sale in the original 
packa^ of artielea of interstate oomniorce^ nor disoriml- 
Dating against sales by persons from without the State as 
compared with those within It- POlloe nite^ a tax levied 
for the purposes of the police. iBrlLj— PoliMBenpMtat, 
apetty offleer of police.— PoUoo statloilithe station or 
headquarters of the police force In a municipality or dis- 
trict thereof, usually, if not alway^ containing a lock-up 
for the temporary detention of accused or snspeoted per- 
sona and accomniodatloni for offleors and maglatrato. 
AlBojwN0SC!te.—PtefOct of polioe. Seepr^eof. 

police (l>^leH'), V. t. ; proi. and pp.jpotori, ppr. 
fHflieititf. [< ]wHce, n.] 1. To watch, guard, 
or maintain order in; protect or control by 
means of a body of policemen : as, to police a 
district ; to police the inland waters of a country. 

Princea ... are as it were Inforoed to . . . entend to 
the right pemetng of their states, and haue not one honre 
to beatow vpnn any other ciuill or delectable Art 

PuUenham, Arte of Eng. I'Oesia p. ML 

From the wilda she came 
To policed cities and protected plalna 

Thonmn, Liberty, iv. 

2. To edeau up; clear out; put in order: as, 
to police the por^e-grouud. [U. 8.] 

pollcamaa (po-15s'man), 91.; pi. policemen 
(-men). 1. One of the ordinary police, whose 
duty it usually is to patrol a certain beat for a 
fixed period, for the protection of property and 
for the arrest of offenders, and to see that the 
peace is kept.— 2. In entom.f a soldier-ant. 
Pascoc. — 3. In coaUmininp, a wood or iron 
guard around or covering the mouth oT a pit, 
or placed at mid- workings.— 4. A kind of swab, 
used for cleaning vials, etc., made by slipping 
a piece of rubber tubing over the end of a ^asg 
rod. 

police-nippers (po-les'nlp^ta), n. pi. Hand- 
cuffs or foot-shackles. Compare nipper^, 5 (J). 
[Slang.] 

polidlU (po-lish'al), a. [as Pg. policial ; < poliee 
*f-ii/.] Of or pertaining to the police. [Rare.] 



It thni haspened tbit ho found himielt tho ojnomro 
ofthojiolMlfpk Taleo, L S1&. 

poUdanti n. [Early mod. E., written poUHen ; 
< OF. a public man, a statesman, < 

jHiKciCt police^ government, policy: see police, 
jwlieif'^,} An officer of state. PHttenhnm^ Ante 
of Eng. Poesie, p. 122. 

policlmic (pol-i-klii/ik). If. [s= G. poUklinik; as 
Gr. TToX/f, city, + E. cHnie, Hometimes written 
polydinio (as F. polyelinique), as if * a clinic for 
many’: as Gr. ?ro?L/f, many, + K. clinic,] A 
general city hospital or disponsa^. 

policy^ (poPi-Bi), ft. [Early rood. £. also ;Mi/tctr, 
poUleie; < ME. poticie, < OF. policie^ < L. po- 
Utia, < Gr. froXiTf/«, polity: see poUcCf polity.] 
It. Polity; administration; public business. 

In alle govomauiioe anti poUoyt. 

Ckaueer, Pardoner'a Tale, 1. ISS. 

2. Object or course of conduct, or the principle 
or body of principles to be observed in conduct ; 
Hpeciftcally, the system of measures or tho lino 
or conduct wiiich a ruler, minister, govemroent, 
or party adopts and pursues us best for the in- 
terests of tlio country, as rt>gards its foreign or 
its domestic affairs : as, a spirited foreign poli- 
cy; the commercial 7 >o/#cy of tlie United titatcs; 
o. policy of peace; public policy. 

Aa he la a Spirit, vnaeon he aoea 
The plote of l*rlncea, aiifl their Potieisa. 

Sylveatfr, tr. of Du Bortaa’a Weeka, i. 1. 

Thia waa tlie Ser|>onUi poluna at flrat, Ilaloaiiia polieia af- 
ter, habola ptdict/ thtrehOH, Pilffrimuge, p. :t8. 

'Hie legialation and pnliey of Mary were directed to up- 
root everything that Bdwartl Vi. had originated. 

Stubba, Medieval and Modern iliat., p. 8222. 

3. Prudence or wisdom in action, whether pub- 
lic or private; especially, worldly wisdom: as, 
hoiKJsty is tho best pitlicy. 

1*hal manor of Iniuric whlehe ia done with fraude and 
diNsoytu Ih Hi thiH present tyme au coiiiniunely practiaed 
that, it It be hut a little, it ia called wtlieie. 

Sir T. Elyot, The (lovernuur, ill. 4. 

Ill tliOHc* daya 'tla uouiitod 
To vau diaaliiiulution. 

Tiimm’ WkUlle (E. £. T. S.X p. 04. 

It la my iMIie.y nt thia time U» tliaiik you moat heartily 
for your late coploua Ixittur, to draw <iii a aecoiid, 

l/MKvtt. Letten, T. il. 0. 

Tho politic nature of vice muat ho oppoacd hy policy. 

Sir T. Brmmuf. t'liriaU Mor., L 18. 

4. Ill Scotland, tluf pleasure-grounds around a 
iiobUmmn’s or gentleman’s country house, (in 
thia uae ita primary aenae la Hhe place or tract wlthiu 
which one haa authority to admtniater affnirB.'| 

My fatlier ia Jtiai ua fond of hia pnfir// and hia gardona; 
but it 'a too little for u policy, and it 'a more than a garden. 

Mra. (Hiphant. Joyce, xvli. 

Pdioy of pourboire. So« ;Murbrn>v.— Policy of the 
law. tkM) la«pi.»S3riL 2 and 8. Policy, Polity, addreaa, 
ahrewdnusH. Palily ia now eouniicd to the conatitutioii 
or Hlnicturo of a govoniinont It may lie uaed of civil 
giiveriiinent^ but ia more often uaed of ecoleaiaatical gov- 
ernment: aa, Hooker’a ‘*LawB of Eccleaiaatical J*olity**\ 
(Congregational or Preabyteiian pttliiy. Policy haa the 
aenae of tho management of public aifaira : aa, a certain 
hetiueat ia prunonuced invalid hy the oourta aa lieing con- 
trary to putillc policy. Polity liaa neitlier a narrower nor 
a lower aenae ; policy line both. 'J'lie nniTower aenae of 
policy ia ayateni of inanagenieiit, eapeeiully wiae manage- 
ment ; the lower aenae ia cunning or worldly wiadoni. 

'J'he Pnpe'apofuij/ woa to have two Italian intereata which 
could he act againat one another, at the pleaanre of the 
Roman See, which thua aecured ita own aafety and influ- 
ence. WooUcy, Introd. to Inter. Law, 1 44. 

Krotcatatitiam may ho doacrlhed aa that, kind of religious 
pclUy which ia baaed upon the conception of individual 
roBpoiiBlblllty for opiuloii. J. FuAc, Evolutioniat, p. 260. 
PubUopoU^. SeopuMie. 

policy^t ( por i-si ), V. t. [=s Pg. imliciar ; < policy^ , 
##.] To rt»ducc to oimer; regulate by laws; 
police. 

It la a juat catiae of war for another nation, that la olvil 
or palicicd to auhduc them. Paeon, Holy War. 

Towards tho polieying and perpetuating of thia your new 
Republic, there muat ho some apocial Rulea for regulating 
of Marriage. HotccU, I.ottera, iv. 7. 

policy*^ (nori-si), M.; pi. jwUcies (-niz). [< F, 
police, a bill, policy, = Sp. p6Hsa, a written or- 
der, policy, ss: I’g. apoliccy policy, sr It. polizsa, 
a note, bill, ticket, lottery-ticket, policy, = Sw. 
pallet, a ticket, < ML. jMliticuM, poletnm, jtole- 
tieum, polccticum, jwlegium, prop. pob/jHychum 
{hh,polyptycha, pl.),a register.< Gr. irtih'mTvxov, 
neut. of 7roXi';7rTv;fof , with many folds or leaves, < 
vroXiVf, many, + irrv^ fold, leaf, < Tm'ir- 

mtv, fold. CJf. diptych, etc.] 1. A written con- 
tract by which a person, company, or party (m- 
gages to pay a certain sum on certain contiu- 
eeucies, as in the case of fire or shipwreck, in 
the event of death, etc., on the condition of 
receiving a fixed sum or iiercontage on the 
amount of the risk, or certain poric^ical pay- 
ments. Sec 
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AptUeyd inioninoo la a contract between A. and B. 
that, upon A.'a payliw a iiremium equivalent to the haiard 
run. B. will Indemnify or Insure him againat a particular 
event BlaekaUmc, Com., 11. xxx. 

2. A ticket or warrant for money in the pub- 
lic* funds. [Eng.] — 3. A form of gambling in 
which bets am made on numbers to be drawn 
by lottery. [U. S.]— Endowment pffilcy. secen- 

dttuimcnt.. -- Opra poll(qr, a policy of Inaiimnuo In which 
tho value of the ship or gooda insured la nut flxetl, but loft 
to hu ascertained in caae of loaa ; or In which the aubject 
of itiauraiicu la not limited, ao that other thiiiga may lie 
added from tlin« to time. Time policy, a iiolicv of in- 
anrance In which the llmita of the rlak aa rega^ time are 
clearly apeciflcil.— Valued poUoy* ^ the qiiotatioii. 

A valiutl jtoliey ia one in which a value haa liccn act 
upon tlie property or interest insured, and iiiaertod in the 
policy, tho vnluo thua agreed upon being in the nature 
of liquidatud ilumagea, and ao aavua any further proof of 
daniagea. Angelt, on liia, | b. 

Wagering policy, or wagtr pdlioy, a pretended inaur- 
ancu funiidotl on an ideal riak, where the Inaiirod haa no 
interoat in thu thing inaiired, and can thoreforo aiiatiiln 
no loaa by tlic liiipmitiiig of any of tho nilafortnnea iii- 
Bured againat Kiich iiiattrancea were often ospreaaed hy 
tho words *' iiitoroat or no iiiiereat*' Nutwlthatandlng the 
general nrliiciplo (haiinsitmiicelaaconiraciof Indemnity, 
Bucli poiiciea came in England to hu held as legal controcta 
at common law : ami tlio gambling thua legalised lieitame 
so prevalent and iiijnrioiiH that wagur policies, aa above 
defined, were prohibited 1^ statute IS Guo. IIL, c. 37, and 
are generally invalid in tlie United Statua. 

Wayer Poliriro ai-c auch aa are “ founded U|)on a mere 
hope and eKpectatiuii, and without aomu Intereat," and 
**aro ohjcctiunahlu us a HiHHdua of gaming.*' 

Anydl, on Ina., | bfi, p. 00. 

policy-book (pori-si-buk). If. In ail iiisuraiice- 
ollice, a book in which the policies issued are 
entered or recorded. 

policy-holder (pori-si-hoUcK^r), n. One who 
holds a iKilitfy or coiitnud of insurance. 
poUcy-shop ( pori-si-shop), n. A ]>lace for gam- 
bling by betting on the drawing of certain num- 
bers ill a lottery. | U. S.] 
policy-slip (iHiri-si-slip), n. The ticket given 
oil a stake of money at a policy-shop. [U. S.] 
poliencephalitiB (ih> 1 'i - en - sof - a - li'tfs), If. 
[NL., < Or. iro’/.tor, gray, + # 7 if/^/of,*‘lho brain, + 
-f/w.] Inflammation of the gray matter of the 
brain: aiiplied (o itiflanimatioii of the nuclei of 
origin of cranial nerves, and also to inflamma- 
tion of the cortex. Also /K#/focffrcp/f/f/#ff«.--poU- 
enoeplULlltls Inferior. Hamu uh proffmaaioe bulbar pa- 
rtdyMa. Sou narafpsiN.— Poliencephalltls superior. 

Hanic aa ophihalmtriileiria gmitfmodoa. Sou ttphthaltnoplcgia, 

poligar (pori-giir), n, \A\mmllufor, jMdyj/ar, 
eic. ; < Cumin^m mlrffdra, Teliigu palryddu, 
Marathi pdlct/nr, Tamil pdlaiyakdran, a petty 
chieftain.] Originally, a subordinato feudal 
chief , generally of predatory habits, occupying 
tracts more or less wild in tin* presidency of 
Mfuirus, India, or a follower of such a chieftain ; 
now, nearly the same as zcinindur. Yule and 
liumell. 

poling (po'ling), w. [Verbal n. of pnle^, r.] 1. 
Tho act of using a pole for any purpose. — 2. 
A process used in toughening copncT. it o«>ii- 
alata in plunging a long polu of grooii wood Odreh la pru- 
f erred) into the fused metal on tlio fliMir of tho rotliiliig 
furnace. Thia procuHs rctlucoa thu oxid which the re- 
fined metal still liolda, and hriiiga Uic copper to what la 
called ** tough pitch," or to the highoat attainable degree 
of malleability. A aomewhat similnr process, known by 
the aamo name, ia eniploytKl In tho reflning of tin. 

3. In hart., tho opiTiitioii of scal teriug woi'm- 
casts on gardon-walks with poles,-y4, Tho 
boards (collec*! ively) used to line the inside of 
a liiiinol during its censl ruction, to prevent 
the falling of the earth or other loose material. 
— 5. Cramming for (txamination ; hard study. 
[College slang, IT. S.] 

poliobncepbalitis (poUi-o-en-sef-a-li'tis), «. 

Hame as polieneephalitis, 
poliomyelepatby (i>oUi-o-mi-e-lcp'a-thi), w. 
[NL., < Or. TToX/dc, gray, + marrow, + 

-TToffia, < nnBiiv, 2d aor. of rcdaxeiv, suffer: see 
pnlhott,] Disease of the gray matter of the 
spinal cord. 

poliomyelitiB (pol’i-fi-mi-e-irtis), M. [NTi., < 
Gr. iro/./df, gray, + prt/dr, marrow, + -tfi#.] 
Inflammation of tho gray matter of tho spinal 
cord — Anterior pollomirelltlB, inflammatinn of the 
anterior homa of thu gmy matter of the spinal cord. In 
children called in/antiU gmndyaic, 

PoUoptila (|K)l-i-op'ti-lii), w. [NIj. (Sclaier, 
lHr>4), < Gr. ffo/zA:, gruyi 4* TtriV^v, wing, =s E. 
feather.] An isolated ^nus of osciiie passer- 
ine birds, typical of the subfamily roUoj)Hlinsp ; 
the American gnatcatchors: so called from 
tho hoary edgings of the wings, p. e/rrufM» la the 
blue-gray gnatcatcher, a very common small migratory 
InaoctlvoroiiB bird of eastern parts of thu liiiited Htatua 
and C^ada. P. plumbaa Inhalifta tho umth woaterii U nltud 
States. P. fnManum and about ton othura are found in 
warmer parts of Amuiica. Also called CuUdaora, Hoe 
cut under yna lc atc h ar. 
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Polioptilinffi (pol-irop-ti-irnfl), ff. pi. [NL. 
(Bclater, 18fl2), < PolwpNla + -rf/w.I A sub- 
family of birds, n^preseuted by the* genus Po- 
lioptiUi. formerly I'eferred to tlie Paddw, now 
tissociai(Ml with* the sylviine Pamvrvs. Tlio hill 
ia inuacicii|tlnr, with wcll-duvcioptid riotnl hriatlea and ux- 
poMHl iioatrila ; the tarai arc aciitullatc ; the tmai arc alHirt ; 
the priinniiea arc ten, the flrat of which ia apiirioiia; the 
wings nnt mninUMi : mid the ttiil is gradimtud. 'I'hu alxc 
la very sninll, and the coloration ia hluiali-gray Hlmve, white 
below, the tail hlaek, with while latonii fiwtliera. 
poUorcetiCB (i»ol M- 6 r-se'tiks), n, 1= F. potior- 
cvlUinc, < Gr. Tto/.topKiiTniw;, coiiC(*riiing besieg- 
ing, < Tcohopht/Ttjr, 1 .nk(*r of cities, < Tcu^tufmiv, 
besit'ge, < Td//c, city, + i/wo#;, fence, iiiclosnre.] 
The uH. or science of besieging towns. De (Jfuin- 
rrif. [Itare.] 

poliosis (pol-i-tiVis), n. [NL., < Gr. no?iutoi^, a 
making or becoming gmy, < iru'/.tohr, make gray, 
n-oX/dj*, gray. I In pafhof., nnim* as canitws, 
polipraignuttickt* ft. An obsolet e form of poly- 
jtragmalic. 

poliW^ (porish), r. [< M K. imlischni, polUnchen, 
polytthcn, polnchcn, pnlliHvht'n, pnlischen, pul- 
Hchvn = V.polijsten, < OF. (and F. ) poliss-, Kletii of 
certain parts of /w/ir (> MLG. /Mif/rrra = MHG. 
polieren, pollierni, Imllivren. pnlivrvn. palun'cu, 
pallirrcn, ha It term, G. politrm = Sw. gmlcra 
= Dan. polrrr) =s Sp. putir, OSp. polir = Pg. 
gtolir =s It. polire, pnlirc. < J 4 . polirv, polish, 
make smooth. Cf. polite.] I. trann. 1 . To 
iiiako smooth and glossy, as a surface of nmr- 
bUs wood, «*tc., whether b^ rubbing or by coat- 
ing witti varnish, etc., or 111 botli ways, jviiiah- 
lag la often done with the object of bringing out tin* 
ctilor and inarkinga of f hit niaturiiil, iia of culurud inarhle, 
iigiiUt, Jasper, etc., and liclily veined wood. 

Biyghl y pulliahctl youru tabic knyve, acinely in ayjt to 
acne; 

And tliy aiMinea fayro y-waaelio; ye wotu welle what, y 
inuuniic. Pahcca RurdrCE. E. T. S.X ]i. ISO- 

Thu whitunuHH mid MiiiiMithiiuaa of the excellent pargid- 
tiig wiiM a thing 1 iniieh olmurvcd, luting ulinoat na even 
and poliabcd iu» if it had liueii of inni'hle. 

Evelyn, Diary, Rome, Nov. J(\ 1644. 

2. Figuratively, to reiid(*r smooth, regular, iiiii- 
forin,ete.; remove roiigliness, itudegnuce, etc., 
from ; esiMHually, to make elegant and polite. 

Rules will help. If they 1 m) InlMinreil and polUhed by prac- 
tice. Hacttn, Advmicemunt of Luiirning, 11. £47. 

Huch elegant entertainment n »a Uicmu would poliah the 
town Into judgnicut in their gnitiflcHtioiia. 

iUccle. H|>uctator, No. 370. 

3. To beat; (Oiastise; tmnisli. [Slang.]. Topol- 
Ull off, to fliiiah off quickly, aa a dinner, a cuiitual, or an 
adyeraury, etc. | Slung. | 

I full them fthc Scqioyal in agnlnat the wall, and told 
Dome Sikhs wlio went nmidy to Mdiab them oF. Thia they 
did iiiiiiiudintely, MlirKiiliig and huyoiieting them. 

IK. //. PuMeU, Diary In India, II. 290. 
«^Bj^ 1. 'I'o hiirninli, furhlMli, hrightun, rub up.— 8. To 
civniau. 

n. intranH, 1 . To become smooth; receive 
a gloss; take a smooth and glossy Hurfac*e. 

A kind of HUtol . . . which would |nJwA alnioat aa white 
and bright aa ailvcr. Paeon, Nat. Uiat., f 840. 

2. Figuratively, to become Hinooth, regular, 
uniform, elegant, or polite, 
polish^ (pol'isli), w.- l<polinh^, v.] 1. Sinooth- 
nesH of surface, prcHfucod either by friction or 
by tlm apjdication of soruo varnish, or by liof h 
inenns combined, poliah denotea h higlier degree of 
amootbneaa than yhm, mid often u aniiMitliiiuMa pranced 
hy thu upplii^atlon of hoiiii' liquid, oa diatiiiguialiud from 
that prodiicud l»y friction alone. 

Another priain of dearer gliuia mid better gtoliah accined 
free from vdiia. Newton, Opticka. 

It nt;vcr aucina to have occurred to Wiillcr that It la the 
auhatance of what you jatliHli, mid not thu poliah Itaulf, 
Uiat tiiauruH duration. l^nreU, Study Wliiduwa, p. ,390. 

2. A substance iisimI to give smoothness or to 
h(dp in giving Kinoolliiiess to any stirfaci^ Sec 
tVcnch polifth, rarnish-)ndiMh, (?tc., Ijelow.*— 3. 
Smoothm* 8 H; regularity; elegance; reflue meut; 
especially, elegance of style or niauuors. 

What arc these wondnMia clvillxing arta, 

Thia Roman potiah, and thia unooth behaviour? 

Addiaon, (Jato, L 4. 

Aa tor external pflia/i, or more courtesy of inminer, he 
never itoaaeaBud more Ilian a tolerably ediicuted hear. 

/lawt/iome, Blltnedale Romance, Iv. 

Black pollBh, the highest poliah of Iron or atm^l or other 
noii-precioiiH inutal.— nrcnCh pOllBh. (a) A gloHay aur- 
faco pitHinuial hy ahcllac disaolveil In alcohol or similar 
liquid, Hiqiliud with ahiindaiit friction. (f>) A liquid ap- 
plication tirtqMrud hy illaaolving giim-ahullac in alcohol, 
w an imitation of this. It ia uppltud with a sponge or 
rag, mid tlie niirfncu ia then I'uhiMd very thoroughly, the 
operation Niiiig iiHUally ro|icatcd two or tliree tiiiiea. 
Shoe-pollBh, A liquid or pasty compound which, wlicn 
applied to llic aurfacu of leather and riihlied with a hruali, 
imp^B to the leather a black and iMiliahml aurfacu.— 
StOve-polilh,pluni)Nigo, or a composition of which pluiii- 
ha^ ia a conaldurahle ingredient, which, when applied 
wiUi henxiti or a aiuillar liquid, or witli water, and hruahed 
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with a broom or a atoye-fimiti, Immurta a Mack and pol- 
lihed fturfaoo to iron platon. ->Vanuui-p61iih, pollah pro- 
dttcod by a coat of varnlfth which coven the aolid rab- 
■taiico with a tratiRparciit ctmt, aa diatlngiilabed from 
J^nrM which ih hoppomnI it» All the pores only and 
to bring the Hiirfact^to iirilfomi stnoothneMi.—Waz-P0l- 
tfli- (a) A KloHsy Hiirfiice pnNliiced bv the application cd 
a paste corniMistMi of wax anil some liquid in which It Ih 
dlasolvecl or |»artty fllssolvcd. It requires hard and con- 
stant riilibirig, and frequent reiiewaJ. ip) The paste by 
which such a polish is proilaced. 

PoUBh" (po'liHli), a. nnil w, [< PoU^ + 

Cf. 1). PtMtlach, II. robtiftcJij Hw. Dan. rolnk, 
l*ol. rtMH, PoIihIj.] I, a. Pertaining to Polantl, 
a (jonriiry of Europe, or to ita inlmbitantH. — 
Pollab beixy, Pnrphjfrtiphora a bark-louse or 

Hcale-lnHect vei'y siinllar to the kermomberry, furnishing a 
kind of cochineal iiseil aa a red dyestuff In parts of Bus^ 
Turkey, and Annenln — P oHati Ohaolcen or dntUgllU. 
MeecArelvri, 8. ---Pollab manna. Same as fiumna-SMcb. 

n. ft- 1. The language of tlio Poleu. it Is a 
Slavic language lioloiigiug to the western division, near- 
ly allied to Itoheiiilan (('lechX snd Is stiokeii Iqr abr>iit 
IC^UUiJ^OuO persons in western Bussla, eastern ITussia, and 
eastem Austria. 

2. Hanio as Polinh ehockers, 

CTan yon play at dmughtau poUg/u or ohessY 

Itrtwkc, Fool of Quality. 

3. A highly orrianieutHi breed of tbe dotneHlie 
hen, characterized eupiudully b^r tlie lar^o glob- 
ular croMt, and in niOHt varieties Jiaviiig also 
a full miifT or beanl. Among the principal yarteiles 
are the white, the silver*, gold-, and btiff-laced, and the 
white-crested hhmk Vullsli, Uic last presenting an espe- 
cially strlkliig apiMMirHiice fnmi the cniitrast of their largo 
white cresta and glossy-hlauk iMidy-plumagc. 

polidiable (pol 'ish-Urbl ), a, K politth^ + •-able.'] 
Capable of taking a oolish : thus, marble inpai- 
ishablr, and may be ciefined as fkpoli&hablc crys- 
tallino limostoiio. 

pollfdl^ (polMsht), o, 1. Made smooth by 
polisliing. (a) Smooth; nerfectly even: as, ptdiihed 
nlate-glsas. (ft) Made smooth and lustrous bv friction nr 
by covering with polish or varnish. See cut under eun- 
gioinerate. 

Fro that Temple, towanlcs Uie Soutlic, right nygho, is 
the Temple at Haloinoii, that is rlghte fair and wd 
KsmAI. MandtivOle, Travels, p. 88. 

tienileman In white iiaiitalouns, pofitArd boots, and Her- 
lins. FtmUtr, Uiuken% 11. 2ML 

2. Having naturullv a smooth, lustrous surfaco, 
like that produced by polishing; spooiiically, 
in 0 i>fot»., smooth and shilling, but without 
metallii*. luster. 

Blight poUah'd amber preoioin from its slso, 

Or fiimis the faii'cst fancy could devise. 

Ovftfte, Works, 1. 1la 

3. Brought by training or elaboration to a con- 
dition void of roughness, im^gularity, imper- 
fections, or inelegances; carefully elaborated; 
esiiecially, elegant; refined; polite. 

The UahyloiilaiiB were a people the most poliahad after 
Uie EgyptiHiia. /Incce, Source of tlic Bile, I. 428. 

Tlie frivolous work of jadiahed idlviiesB. 

«Si^ J. Hcwkinioaht Works, 1. 23ri. 

Theme large and cAtholto ty ))08 of human naturo which 
are familiarly rocogiiiBablu in e\ary puliahad coniiuunity. 

ItiUwr, Misc. Prose W'orks, 1. 121. 

Ills I Shaftesbury's I cold and luonotenoiis though ex- 
quisitely ptdiahrd dissvrtHtloiis Irnve tellen Into general 
negleci^ and find few reudera and exercise no influence. 

Lectf/, Uatiunallsiu, I. 100. 

4t. Purified; absolved. 

1 lialde the judyaad of that ply A piirifil as clene 
As thou hades neuor forfetod, sytiitrii thou wais fyrst 
lK>me. 

SHr iiatvaitw and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.X L 2:108. 
polisher (porish-^^r), n. Olio who or that wdiich 

polisiies. Hpcciflcally — (a) A workman wlioso occupa- 
lion Ih tbepoliMliIngof wood, iiiarblu, or other sulMtanceH. 

Thu skill of the judiaher feieheB out the coloiirB. 

Addiann, Spectatur, Ba 21. ''i. 
(ft) In htkdrbinding, a Bteel tool of rounded form, uned fur 
rubbing snd pullshlng leathiT on book-cHivers. 

poliahtng-Ded (pol'ish-ing-bed), n, A inachino 
for HinoothiiJg and polishing tho surfai^e of 
stono by tho attrition of rubbers. These, for plane 
■arftt(!UH, are wmideii blocks covered with felt, and are 
churgMl with emery in the flrst stagcH of the operation 
and with putty- )N>wder for fluislilng. Kiibbors for inuld- 
IngH are formed uf old Iwggliig cut Into Htripa, folded, and 
uafli'il to blockH in such a way as to prcHciit edges or folds 
uf the cloth ti» enter Into Uie hollows of the moldings. 

polishing-cask (pol'ish-lug-kask), ft. A Itim- 
blirig- or rolliiig-bumd in which liij^bt articles 
of metal aro placed with some polishing-pow- 
der, and cleaned and burnished by attrition 
against one another. A similar apparatus is 
used for polishing grained gunpowder, 
polishing-disk (porish-ing'^isk), n. In dentis- 
Irg, one of u number of small iustniments of 
differont sliapes and sizes for polishing tbe sur- 
faees of teeth, dentures, or fillings; a small 
liolishing-wbeel. They are n>tated by meant of a drill- 
stock, and used with a flue poltshiiig-powder. IMiks of 
sandpaper or emery-paper are also vlM, 
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polishing-hammer (poVish-ing-ham'6r), n. A 
liammor with a polished face, for the fine dress- 
ing of motal plates. Com- 
pare planishinff^hamntttr. 
polishing-iron (poKisii-ing- 
u. 1. A tnirnishing- 
tool for polisliing tiie covers 
of Imoks. — 2. A lauiidry- 
iron for polishing shirt- 
fronts, liollnrs, ciiITh, and oth- 
er starched pieces. It some- 
times has a convex face, 
polishing-jack (pol'ish-ing- 
.jak), n. A polishing-machine 
armed with a lijftium-vitce 
slicker, for polishing leather 



Lsimdiry I'ulikhliig-iron. 

wtien considerable pressure v** i*"'* 

is roquii'cd. JJ. n.Kniaht. 

pft 1ittBiTig - ma.i*htii ft (porisli-ing-mt^hen^), n, 
A machTiio whicdi operateti a rubfiing-snirfaco 
for bringing to a polish the surfaces of mate- 
rials or articles to which a polish is desin^d to 
bo given, as in polishing metals, stone, glass, 
wood, horn, or articles made from these or 
other materials. The ruhhing may ho reelprocatmy 
or rotary ; or it may lie irr^lar, as where small articles 
are polished by the tumbling pruoeas, in a rotating cylin- 
der cotiialning ahraeive or unoothtng suhatancew. Spe- 
ciflcidly— (a) A machine for grinding and pollHhing plato- 
glaiM. In one fiurm of glaMS-poIishiiig machine, the plate 
is Biipjiorted on a lieti which has a slow reciprocating 
motion, and tho polishing is effected by rubbers carriid 
ill a frame moved by a reciprocating ami. The rubbing- 
surfaces are of felt. Moist sand and afterward different 
gnulea of emeiy are used fur grinding. The polishing- 
fNiwdor is Venetian pink, and Is used witli water. I'he 
final polish Is given ny hand with tripoli, crocus, or dry 
putty-powder, (ft) In atone-teorking, a pollshtng-beil. (e) 
In agri. and rnff/in//, a machine for removing by tritura- 
tion the inner Giiticle of rice or barley ; a whitening- iiia- 
cliiiie. (d) III eoUan‘man^f., a machine for sninothing or 
buriilBliiiig cotton thr^uis by brushing after the sising. 
(e) In vHHtd-tPorking, a machine for smoothing wood snr* 
fiiues, employing an emery-wheel, or a wheel armed with 
aandjiaiier or emery-paper. 

pn Hftfiing .Tntlt (porish-ing-mil), ti. A lap of 
metal (lead, iron, or copper), leather, list, or 
wood used by lapidaries in polishing gems. 

Tims we have the sllttlng-mill. tho roughiiig-mill. the 
smcNithiiig-mill, and the pmahing^miU. all generaily of 
metal. Byrne, Artisan's llaiidiKiok, p. 197. 

poliahillff-paBte (porish-fng-past), 91. Polish of 
any kind made in the form of a paste, 
poluhinff-powder (poPish-ing-pou'd(‘r), n. 1. 
Any tuuverized material used to impart a 
smooth surface by abrasive or wearing action, 
as CMirundiim, emery, Venetian pink, crocus, 
tripoli, putty-powder, or oxid of tin for glass- 
])o1ishiug; whiting for cleaning and xsilishing 
miiTors and window-glass; corimduin, emery, 
and t he dust of diamonds, sapphires, and iiibies 
for lapidaries’ work ; corundum, emery, pnm- 
ice-stone, i*ottoiist.one, chalk, rouge, and whit- 
ing for metals; and pumice-stone for wood. 
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used for BmootMnffimii^^Biirfa^^ Awheel 

having ItBperimeter covered with leather, felt, 
cotton, or other Boft Bmoothing material, for 
bringing partly polished surfaces to a fine de- 
gree of polish, ^e merp^whBel, buffAekeelf etc. 

polidunant (poPish-mgnt), n. [< OF. polishes 
ment ; as jmlitth d- -dnenL Cf. F. poUment s Sp. 
pulimen to ss Pg. polimenlo ss It. puHmentoJ} 1 . 
The a<*t of polisliing. — 2. The condition of be- 
ing polisheil. 

In tho mind nothing of true oidostlal and virtuous ten- 
dency could be, or abides without thejwiKiftfiMnfof artaod 
the laliour of scorching after it 

Waterhouaa, Apology for Learning (16&8), p. ft. (Latham^) 
[Bare in both senses.] 

poliah-powdor (poPish-pou'd^r), 9». Same as 
polishing-powder, 

poliflSOir (F. pron. po-16-swor'), n. [F., < poWr, 
polish : SCO polish^ . J In gUm-mannf,, an imple- 
ment, consisting of a smooth block of wood 
with a rod of ifon for a handle, used for flat- 
tening sheet-glass while hot on the poliBhing- 
Htone. Also called flattencr. 

The flatiener now applies another Instrument, a pelts- 
mdr, or rod at iron fumlslied at the'end with a block of 
wood. Glaae-mairing, ii. 129. 

Poliates (po-lis^tez), n. [NIj. (Ijatroille, 1804), 
< Gr. froX/ori^, founder of a city, < 9roX/C»v, build 
a city, < frdX/c, a city: boo poltre,] A genus of 
social wasps of the family respteto, containing 
long-bodied black species with subpedunculate 
abdomen and wings folding in repose. They have- 
the abdomen subseastie or Buhpeuolate, long, and f usif omu 
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Snocifically — 2. Bame as plaity-powtUr, 
polishingB*(poPish-ingz), ti. pi. The fine par- 
ticles romoved from a surface by iMilishing; 
])art.icularly, the dust produced in tMilishing ar- 
ticles made from precious metals, which is 
saved, UTid reduced again to concrete form; 
also, particularly, the dust produced in cutting 
hard precious stones, which is saved, and used 
for arming tools in lapidary work. 
polishillg-Blate (poPi^-ing-slat), 9». 1 . A slates 
usually gray or yellow, composed of microscopic 
infusoria, foiiud in the coal-measiireR of Bohe- 
mia and ill Auvergne in Franco, and used for 
]U)lis]iiiig glass, marble, and metals. — 2. A kind 
of W'hctstone used for sliarpeuiug or polishing 
the edges of tools after grinding on a revolving 
grindstone. 

polishing-Bnake (porish-ing-Hnak), n, A kind 
of sc'rpeiitine quarried near the river Ayr in 
Scotland, and formerly used for polishing the 
surfaces of lithographic stones. 
polishi^-Btone ( por ish-ing-stdn), n . Same as 
polishing-HlaU!,^'BtM poliBhlliff-BtOilB, a dark date 
of nnifonn density, used by jewdsny olook-makeni, sllver- 
smithH, etc. - Orgy poUduns-Btono, a slate similar in 
ohnmeter to the blue, but paler and of coarser texturo. 
Bee honealone and Aonsl. 

poliBhing-tin (pol'ish-ing-tin), n, A thin plate 
of tiling iron, usually the full siio of the leaf, 
placed between the cover and first leaf and be- 
tween the cover and last leaf of a book, to pre- 
vent the progress of tlampness in a newlypasted- 
up' Imok, and to keep the linings smooth, 
poiishillg-wheel (pel Msh-ing^wSl), n, 1, A 
wheel armed with some kind of abrasive mate- 
rial, as sandpaper, emery, corundum, etc., and 


and tho metathorax as long as broail, and oblique above ; 
iiio basal iiervure Joins the snbcostal at the base of the 
sUgma. It Is a large genus of variable speoies, which build 
cuiiibs or a scries of paper cells in alicdtered nlaces. chiefly 
on rafters, without a uomplete (sivuring. P. gatUeua is a 
common European species. P. ruUginaaua is common i» 
North America. 

poUte (po-lit ' ), « [ss P. poli ss Sp. puHdo s: Pg. 
polidoss It, pnlito^polito^ < h,pwitu8f nolished, 
polifo, pp. of polirc, polish: sec polish^.] If. 
Polished; smooth; lustrous; bright. 

Whore there is a perfeytoinayster prepared in tvmc, . .. 
tlie brightiies of . . . science npperelh polite ana elere. 

Bit T. Bigot, Tlie Cloveniour, ill. 28. 

Polite hodieg as looking-glasses. 

Cudwortk, Intellectual System, p. 781. 

2. Polished, refined, or elegant in speech, man- 

ner. or behavior; well-bred; courteons; com- 
plaisant; obliging: said of pt^rsons or their 
8x>oech or behavior, etc.: polite society; he 

WHS very polite. 

The court of Turin is ri'clconed the most splendid snd 
polite of Slur in Italy ; but by reason of its being in mourn- 
ing; I could not see it in its inagnlflounce. 

Addiaon, Itemsrks on Italy (ed. BohnX I. fiOT. 

He is Just poHte enough to be able to be very nnnian* 
nerly wlUi a great deal of good hnnsdlng. 

Ctdman, Jealous Wife, U. 

3. Polished or refined in style, or employing 
such a style : now rarely applied to persons : as, 
polite learning; polite literature (that is, belles- 
lettres). 

Some of the finest treatises of the moat ptdUa Latin and 
Greek writers are in dialogue, as many very vslusble nieces 
of Kreiich, Italian, and English appear In the same dress. 

JddMOTi, Ancient Medal% it 

He (CioeroJ had . . . gone through the studies of hu- 
manity snd the politer letters wlili the poet Arohisa. 

Middleton, Cloero (ed. 176ftX 1. M. 

The study of pnlUe literature is generally supposed to 
include sUthe luiiersl arts. OdldmnMk, oi^n of Poetry. 
vfiyiL t. CtvU, Poltte, Cowrtema, ITfbane, CompUUaanl, 
gracious, affable^ courtly, gentlemanly, liulyllke. CM, 
utersUy, applies to one fnlfUa the duty of a dtt- 
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Mn: It nigr mtiii tbuf^ not rode, or o t wanrmt of the 
oftamal ooortoiiM bt iutoroourM^ or qniok to do and lay 
gratuying and oonudimentanr thinn. Polite appllw to 
one wno ahowa a poilahed oivntiy« anio haa a hiffher train- 
ing in eaae and graoefnlncaa of mannera ; pollteneaa ia a 
deeper, more ooniprehenalve^ more ddicate, and perhapa 
more genoine thing than oirility. PoUt^ though much 
•bnaed, ia becoming the atandara word for the bearing 
of a refined and kind peraon toward othera. Cfwrteuw, lit- 
erally, oxpreaaea that atyle of politeneaa whicli bolonga to 
oourai: a eoicrteottf man ia one who ia gracefnlly reaiNact- 
f ul in hit addreaa and manner — one who exhlbita a union of 
dignlfl^ cotnplaiaanoe and kindneaa. The word applica 
to all ainoere kindneaa and attention, f/rtetne, literally 
vity-like, en>reaaea a aort of politeneaa which ia not only 
ainoere and kind, but peculiarly auavo and agreeable. Com- 
appUea to one who nleaaea by being pleaaed, or 
obligea and ia polite by yielding peraonal preferencea ; It 
may repreaent mere fawning, but generally doea not Bee 
penfeel. 

A man of aober life. 

Fond of hla friend, and dvil to liia wife. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace^ II. II. 180. 

A polite country eaquire ahall make you aa many bowa 
in half an hour aa would aonre a courtier for a week. 

Additon, Spectator, Ho. 110. 

Like a Tery queen heraelf ahe bore 
Among the gueato, and courteous waa to all. 

Wuliam Morris, Barthly Paradlau, 11. 808. 
Bo I the world almaed->ln fact, to me 
Urbans and civil aa a world could be. 

Crabbs, Worka, VIII. 160. 

He waa 
anffered no 
complexion, 
ever it might be. 

politet (pcHlit' ), V. t r< li. politm, pp. of polire, 
polish : BOO poli»h\ v. J To polish ; refine. 

Thoae exerclaea . . . which oolite inen'a apliiia, and 
which abate the nueaaineaa of life. 

Hay, Worka of Creation, 1. 

politely (po-Ht'li), adv. If. Smoothly; with a 
polished sttrfuce. 

The goodly Walks ptdUdy paved were 

With Alabaster. J. BsaumotO, Vsybhe, IL 105. 


I iia3| a^jfauaiiBMa v/Wi waaavaa- 

Uawstts, Venetian Life, xx. 


2. In A polite manner ; with elegande of man- 
ners; courteously. 

polilmeBB (p(>-lirneB), n. 1. The character of 
being polite; smoothness; polish; finish; ele- 
gance. 

Here was the famous Dan. Helnslna whom I an long'd 
to see, as well aa the Elxlvirian piintlng house and shop, 
retiowii’d for the politeness of the chaructor and editions 
of what he has publish'd through Runipe. 

Hvelyn, Diary, Aug. 28, 1641. 

Hay, persona of oiiality of the softer sex, and such of 
them aa have spent their time in well-bred company, shew 
us that this plain, tialiiral way, without any aiiidy or 
knowledge of grammar, can oariy them to a great degree 
of elegance and fiolltencii in the language. 

Jjoeke, i^ucatlou, 1 168. 

2. Good breeding; polish or elegance of mind 
or manners; refinement; culture; ease and 
grace of behavior or address; courteousuess; 
complaisance; obliging attentions. 

All the men of vrlt and jedUeness wore immediately up 
in arms throogh indignation. Swi/lf Tale of a Tub, Apof. 

A foreigner la voiy apt to oonoeive an idea of the Igno- 
rance or politeness of a nation from the turn of their pub- 
lic nionnmeiita and iiisc^tlons. 

Addison, Tnoughta in Westminster Abbey. 

Forgetting politeness In ills sullen rage, Malone pushed 
into the parlour before Miss Kctddar. 

CharUdie Bronte, Shirley, xv. 

Politeness has boon well defined os iKsnevolenoe in small 
UiiiigM. Macaulay, Samuel Johnson. 

BSyn. 8. Courtesy, civility, urbanity, suavity, courtll- 
iiesB. Bee polite. 

politeBSe (pol-i-tes'), V. [< F. ftoliteJtMe = Pg. 
jndides, < It. pufitesza. politeiieNS, < pulito, po- 
lite: seo/Wilr.] Politeness. 

I inslnted upon presenting him with a single sons, mere- 
ly for his politesse. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. S7. 

politic (poPi-tik), a. and n. fl. a. Formerly 
vAeo politick, politique: < F. politique ss Sp. po- 
litico s= Pg. \t,polilim (cf. D. Q[,mUtisch as 8w. 
Ban. pnliiisk), < L. politicus, < Gr. wo^nxdc, of 
or ncrtaiiiing to citizens or the state, civic, 
civil, < rro'kiriK, a citizen, < jrdA/f. a city: see no- 
lice^ policy^, polity. 11. n. < F. politique as Sp. 
rmlitico =s Pg. It. politico^ < ML. jKflitieutt, m., < 
Gr. froAfnxdCf a politician, statesman ; from the 
adj. As an abstract noun (in E. in pi. poUtien), 
F. jwUtique as Hp. politiea as Pg. It. politica =s 
J). Politick SB G. Sw. Ban. jtolitikf < L. politiea, 
< (ft. rroTuriKpf the science of politics, neut. pi, 
iroXiTticd, political affairs, politics; fern, or neut. 
pi. of iroXirucdCf adj., pertaining to the state : sec 
above.] I, a. If. Of or pertaining to politics, 
or the science of government; having to do 
with politics. 

I will be proud, I will read poUUe authors. 

Shak., T. N., II. fi. 174. 

2t. Of or pertaining to civil as distinguished 
from religious or military affairs; civil; politi- 
cal. 


When the Oratw ehall practise his eohdUers In the ex- 
ercise thereof, he shall chiefly do y« in Oratlona made in 
Rngliah both poHMqus and mUltaro. 

Sir H. OUbert, Queene Elysabethes Achadeniy (E. E. T. 8., 
[extra ser.. 111. i.2)L 

lie made Religion conform to his poMtiek interests. 

jraton, Beformatlou in Eng., iL 

Hence — Sf. Of or pertaining to oflicers of 
state; official; state. 

Ihopo 

We shall be call'd to be examiners, 

Wear poiitie gowns garded with copper lace. 
Making great faces full of fear atid oOlce. 

Beau, and PI., Woman-Hater, lit. 2. 


4. That constitutes the state; consisting of 
citizens : as, the body polilie (that is, the whole 
body of the people as constituting a state). 


We, . . . the loyal subjecta of . . . King Jamea . . . 
do by those pmsunU solemnly and nmtualW, in the pres- 
ence of Ood and one another, covenant and combine our- 
selves together into a civil liody polMek. 

Covenant qf Plymouth Colony, fn New England's Memo- 

[rial, p 87. 

6. Existing by and for the state ; popular ; con- 
stitutional. 


The poHMe royalty of England, dlstlngnlshed from the 
government of ahsolnte kingdoms by the fac^t that it is 
rooted In the desire and inatitatioii of the nation, has its 
work set in the task of defence amliist fon^lgii foes in the 
maintenance of internal peace. Stvbbs, Const Hist, 1 865. 

6. In keeping with policy; wise; prudent; 
fit; proper; expedient: applied to actions, 
measures, etc. 

This land was famondy enrich'd 
With polUie grave counsel. 

Shak., Rich. HI., ii. 8. 20. 

It would bo ptiUie to use them with ceremony. 

(hiilsmUk, The Bee, Na 5. 

Flllago and dovastaiton arc seldom ptiUie, even when 
they are supiiosod to Imi just 

Wwlsey, Intnal. to Inter. Law, | LIU 

7. Chameterized hy worldly wisilom or crafti- 
ness; subtle; crafty; sc.lietniti|{; cunning; art- 
ful : applied to persons or their devices: as, a 
politic prince. 

I have flattered a lady ; 1 have been pblUie with my 
friend, smooth with mine oni>niy. 

Sm., As you LIko it, v. 4. 46. 
Carthaginian llaniiiball, that stout 
And pUUicke cnpttiitie. 

Times' Whistte (E. £. T. S.X p. loa 

It is not qullo clear that Xenophon was honest in his 
credulity ; Ills fanaticism was in some degree polUie. 

Macaulay, History. 

Body polltia See def. 4 and bmly. »8yn. 6 and 7. Dis- 
creet wary. Judicious, idirewd, wily. Ftditi^ goes with 
polilies and the older ineaiiiiig of jslity ; ptditie ohiofly 
with the lower meaning of policy. Hue isdicy l . 

n.t n. A politician. 

Every soot of them hath a dlvuiwo iMHitiiro, or cringe, by 
themselves, which cannot but iiiovcduiisloii in worldlings 
and deprovMpoltrtei, who are apt to contemn holy things. 

Bacon, Unity in Religion (ed. 1HH7X 

political (i>o-lit'i-kal), a. and n. [= Pg. polt/i- 
cnl; uujtoliiic + -at',} I, a, 1. Uelatiiig or per- 
taining to politics, or the science of government; 
treating of iiolity or govenimont: as, political 
authors. 

llie malice of pMiHeal writers, who will not snlfor the 
liest and brightest of characters ... to take a single right 
step for the honour or Interest of tiio iiatloii. 

Junius, Letters, Hi. 

2. Possessing a dcfltiite]iolity or system of gov- 
ernment; administering a definite polity. 

Tlie next assertion is that> in every liidepoiidoiit/MlIUrwl 
conmiiiiiity. that is^iii every inilependeni coinnmnlty nei- 
ther in a state of nature on the one hand nor a state oT 
anarchy on the other, the power of using or directing the 
irreslHtlhlu force stored np In the soelcty resides In some 
]>cnion or cimibiiiatioii of iiersoiis who lielong to Uio so- 
cioty Uiciiiselves. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Instltiitlons, p. sr>8. 

8. Kolating to or concerned in public policy and 
the inanag<*meiit of the affairs of the state or 
nation ; of or pertaining to civil government, or 
the enactment of laws and the administration 
of civil affairs: as, political action; political 
rights; a pfdiiical system; political parties; a 
political otficer. 

The distinct nationalities that composed the empire 
[Rome], gratifled hy fierfect mniiiclpal and by perfect In- 
tellectual freedom, had lost all care fur pcMneal froedoin. 

Ledty, Europ. Murals, I. 810. 

Within any territory which appears on the map as a 
Roman provfiice there was a wide difference of politieal 
conditions ; all that apiNnirs geograpbically as tlie province 
WM not 111 the provincial condition. 

B. A. Presman, Amer. Lects., p. 321. 

4t. Politic; sagacious; prudent; artful; skil- 
ful. 

I oaniiot beget a project with all mypoiirisiil brain yet. 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fhir, iiL 1. 

Orthodox sdhoed in politloal eooaomy. that sebesd 
of toonomiita which followa the dootrlnea udd down by 


Adam Smith, RIoardo, J. S. Mill, and their dliclideB.- 
POlltloal arithmotla See oridmecteL- POUtloal as- 
■oasmmts. SeeiiasrsiiiwmA— POUtloalOOOnoilll8t.oiie 
who is verstMi in polil ioal woiicmiy ; a teacher or writer on 
eoonoiiiiu suldects; an otNUiomlsb — POlltioOl OOOnOUW, 
the science of the laws and eonditlons which regulato the 
production, distribution, and consumption of all priMliicta, 
necessary, useful, or agreeable to man, tliat have an ex- 
changeable value ; the seieiico yf tlie inntorisi welfare of 
human beings, particuloi'ly in modern society, considered 
wttli refenmiri* to labor, and the priNluctlun, distribution, 
and ai»:iiitiiilHlloii of wealth. 11 inclndes a knowledge of 
the conditions wbicli affect the existence and prosiiority of 
useful Industry, and the laws or general Ixatloiis which are 
deduced from an observation of the relations between 
the industrial and iMMiinicndal nictlitida of a people and 
their proBiwrity and physical well-being. The princiiml 
topics discussed in ]>olitlcal econuiiiy ni-e — (I) lalNir On* 
eluding the dislincllon between pnaluctlve and unpro- 
ductive Inlair), wages, inerense of itopiilailoii (or the Mul- 
thusiun doctrine), pnaliictinii on a large or on a small 
scale, strikes, etc.; (2) capital, iiicluUliig iiitcrust> risk, 
wages of Buperiiiteiuleiiee, emlit,elc.: (8) rent; (4) money, 
or the oironlutiiig medium of exchange ; (.'ll coiiipotltion 
and govenimuntul interference with the natural course of 
trade ; (0) value, including price, cost of pnHluction, and 
the relative demand and supply ; (7) intenintional trade. 
Including the iiiivstions of mai trade and proiet^Uon ; (8) 
tlieiiifliienceof government iiimui economic relations; ana 
(n)t]io progress of civilixaiion.— Political goograpliy* 
See ycoffruphy.-^FoUtiCkl law, that |mrl of Jurlspm- 
deiioe whluli relates to tlie organlxalion and jiollty of 
statu% and their relatioiis to each otlier and to tliolr citlxeiis 
and Bubjeota— Political liberty, power, etc. Soo the 
nouns.— Politloal BOiaioe. the scteiiec of iKdities, in- 
cluding the consideration of the form of goviinimont, of 
the priiiciules tliat should underlie It, 4)f the extent to 
whioli it should intervene in public and private affairs, 
of the laws it establishes eoiiMderetl In relation to their 
effeoUon the oommniiity and tliu individual, of the inter- 
conrse of oitlRcn with citiiieii us nieiiilairs of a state or 
political oommiiiilty, etc.— Political TOrse, in medieval 
and modern Greek poetry, a verse laimiMised without re- 
gard to qiiaiitlty and always having an airceiitoii the next 
to the last syllable. The iianio is especially given to a 
verse of fifteen syllables, an accentual iamlife tetrameter 
catolectic. Lord Byron has compared with tills messiire 
the English line, 

** A captain liold of Halifax, whollved In country quarters.'^ 

Tlila Is the favorite motor in modem Hrt'ek poetry. Po- 
litical III this ooiiiieetlon means ‘common,* 'usual,' 'ordi- 
na iy. *«ByiL BeepolMe. 

U. n. 1, A political officer or ai^nt, as dis- 
tiugiiished from militaiy, comfiicndal, and dip- 
lomatic officerH or apaits; Hpccifically, in India, 
an officer of the Brit.iHli goveninieiit who deals 
with native HlatcH or tribes and dirt^cts their 
political affairs. — 2. A political offender or 
prisoner. 

As the politieals In this pari, of the fortress am all per- 
sons who nave not yet lieeii trieii, the IKnsstanl Govern- 
ment regards it as extremely imjKiriant tliat imiy shall 
not have an opportunity to seertdiy consult one another. 

G. kmiMn, The Centiiiy, XXXV. 528. 

politicalism (iK>-]it'i-ka1-izin), if. [< imlilical 
+ -tffpf.l Political zeal or piirtiHaiiHliip. 
politically ([mVI it' i-kal-i), ff dr. 1. In a politi- 
cal manner; with refation to the giivemment 
of a nation or state ; as iDganis iiolitics. — 2f . 
Ji) a politic manner; artfully; with address; 
politicly. 

The Turks ptUitiratty mingbal curtain Janlxariui!.1uirqne- 
hiiBiui'H, with their liorseinun. KnoUes, Hist Turks. 

politicaster (li«-lit'i-kii8-t*r), w. [== Rp. It. pff- 
li tiemtro ; tin poll lie, w. , 4* -rw /f r.] A j letty pol i - 
tician; a ]>retendcr to political knowledge or 
infliicncn. 

We may infallibly assure our sclvs flmi it will ns wel 
agree with Monarchy, though all the Tribe cf Aphorisniers 
and Pvlitieaslers would perswadc ns there Itu secret and 
mlsteriouB reasons against It. 

MUton, Heformation In Eng., II. 

politician (iml-i-tisli'an), ii. and a. [Formerly 
bIso potititian, pofititi'ni; < F. jtofiticien, a poli- 
tician ; as fwlitlr + -/r/a.l I. n. 1. One who is 
Vf*rHcd in tiio science of government and tlie art 
of governing; one who in skilled in politics. 

The first poUtitiem, deiiisiiig all expedient nieanes for 
th* establfshnientid ('onimuii wealth, to hold and contoliie 
the people In order and duety. 

Pvtteiiham, Arte of l%ng. J'oesie, p. 5. 

He Is the gn^nter and diatper jnditieian that can make 
other men the liiHtruinents of his will and ends. 

Bacon, Advancement of l.earalng, 11. 169 l 

2. One who occupies biiriHelf with politics; oii« 
who devotes himself to public affairs or to the 
promotion of the interests of a political jmrt.y; 
oue who is pmctically iuterested in politics; in 
a had sense, one who concerns himself with 
public affairs not from patriotism or public 
spirit, hut for his own profit or that of his 
friends, or of a clique or party. 

This is the masterpiece of a modem ptdilieian, how to 
qualify and mould the sufferance and subjection of the 
peotile to the length of that foot that is to tread on their 
necks ; how rapine may serve itself with the fair and hoii- 
ourahlc pretences of public gmal ; how tlie puny law may 
be brought under the wardship and control of lust and 
will : ill which attempt if they fall short, then mast a sn- 
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parflolal colour of reputation by all meana, diroot or tndl- 
rnct, be goUeii to waali over the niialghtly brulae of hon- 
our. MUtmif Beformatioii in Eng.f iL 

A ^Uieian, where fai'lfouH run high, la Interoated not 
for the whole people, hut for hla own aection of It. 

Macaulay^ llallani'a Oiiiat. Iflat 

A aiiicere VtilllHrlan, theref<ire, la likely to tie an eager 
politician. //. Sidffuiek, Mothoda of Ethica, p. 459. 

8 t. A iiolitie «r orafty ])erHon ; a jietty and 
orally aii iiuHcrupnlouH Htrliomcfr; a trickKter. 

Theliluell . . . waa not-ed . . . toheagrttodlepurHiier 
of tieweH, mid ho faiiioua a politician in purchaaliig that 
Hel, which at the hfiflnning waa hut an ohaciiro village, 
ia now becunie ii huge citiu, whervnto all countniya are 
CrihuUirle. JfacMCt Pierce Ponileaa^ p. 9. 

The jMilitirian, wlioae very cfiaenco Ilea In Uiiitk that he 
ia a pertuMi ready to do any thing that ho apprehenda for 
hia advantage, inuat Unit of all tie aure to put hiniaelf Into 
a atate of liberty aa free and large aa hla pnnciplea, and ao 
tf> provide clbow-rooiii enough for Ida cunavronce to lay 
about it, and have ita frcMi play in. 

SiiUiJit Serinoiia (1787X 1. 8*24. 
Pot-house politician, a politician of low alma and mo- 
tivuH ; a profuaalonal politician, Ignonint, irr(!aponalble,and 
often venal : ao called from the favorite roaortii of auch 
iiien.sgyil. 1 and 2. Thia wonl haa degonenited afiiia gen- 
erally to Imply that the penuin IiuhIiw hiinaelf with parti- 
sanafilii, low arta, and iietty inaiiaguinent, leaving the 
enlightened and hlgh-inindixl aervlmi of the atate to the 
Maiemnan, A man, however, would not pru|iorly be called 
a Maiemnan uiiIchm he were aliwt of eminent ability in pub- 
lic aifulra. 

The Eastern ptililicUinc never do anything without the 
million of the oHindogerH on the fortunate iiionieiit . . . 
'Aaicnmn of a niori! Jiidicfoiia prescience look for tlie for- 
tunate inoineiit bN> ; hut they seek it, not In tlie (MmiJuiic- 
tions ami opraiHitions of plaiiete, but in the coiijuiiutloiis 
niid opiMiMiltonH of men and things. 

Hurkct To a Memlier of tlie Nat Aasemhiy, 1791. 

n, «. It. Politic; iiHiiiff artifice. 

Your 111-iiieanliig pnlitieian lords. MiltaUt E. A., 1. 1105. 
2 . Of or portaiiiiiijLf to politiciaiiH or their inoUi- 
ods. [Uun.).) 

A turbulent, dfscoloimMl, and often unsavory sea of po- 
litical or rather judilician <|iiasl-Bocial life. 

Arch. FurhuH. Kouvoiiirsof some ('untliients, p. 155. 

politicise, i. poHiUHsc, 
politidst w. [< jmlitle + 

A Htudciit dr obHcrver of poliiicH; one who 
writen uiioii 8 iibj(*ctH nduUuir to politics. 
[Kart^.l 

politidze (podit/j-slg), i,; pret. and pp. po- 
Ulichatf, ppr. poUUcidng, fC polUic + 

To oc(*iipy oiic'h self with politics; discuss po- 
litical (piest Ions. Also spelled poUtieise. 

But while I uni pnlilicMt^t, I forget to toll you half the 
puriKirt of my letter, iru/prdc, To Mann (1758). {Dttvieti.) 

PoliHciziny sopliisU threuicii to ho a perfect curse to 
India. CotUewporary Rev., LTI. 711. 

politicly (pol'i 4 ik-li),of/r. In a politic nmiiiior; 
artfully; <*uiiuiii| 2 ;ly. 

politicot, n. [< 8 p. poUtivo =s It. polilico, a poli- 
tician: Hf^epoUitCf u.'i A iiolitician; hence, one 
whose conduct is fcuided by eoiisidcrutions of 
policy rather thuii jiriiiciplc. 

He Is uoiiiitctl cunning, a nieere ywfitieo, a time-server, 
an hypocrite. 

Rp. Gauden, Tears of the ('hiirch, p 25a (DanUm.) 

politics (pol'i-tiks), n. [Early mod. E. poUtickSy 
jwlytjfkas; \ii\.otpoliticlBt}t3^icft),'] 1 . The sci- 
ence or ]>riictico of government; the regula- 
tion and government, of ii nation or state for 
the preservation of its saftd.y, peace, and jiros- 
perity. Pnlitieii, in Its widest extent, is lailh the aclonco 
and the art of government, or ilic sclenee whoso subject 
ia the regulation of man In all bis relatlona oa the member 
of a state, and the application of tills aclonco. In other 
words, it Ih the theory and practleo of uhtalning the ends 
of civil society as |ierfeotfy as iXMUilhlu. 'The suhiecta 
which polit ical aclcnc.e comprises have lieoii arranged un- 
der the following hcaihi : (1) iiaUiral law ; (2) aliatract 
polities that Is, the object or end of a state, and the rc- 
failoiiH htitween it and individual cltlxuna: (8) political 
eo<momy ; (4) tlie aclenoe of polioo, or inuniclpnl I’egiilu- 
tlon : (5) practical politics, or Uiu ooiiduot of the iniinedi- 
jUe public alfalrs of a state ; (A) history of pulitles : (7) 
Iilst4>ry of tlie iMilltlcal systems of foreign states ; (8) sta- 
tistics : (9) positive law relating to state uflalra, oominonly 
called eonatltiitloniil law ; (10) practItuU law of nations ; (11) 
tllploiiiiicy ; (12) the technical sclentai of |Milltloa, or an iic- 

a ualntanee with the fonns and style of public business In 
liferent eouiitricH. 

Hence tlie stress which Vtllltariniis arc apt to lay on 
social and iMilithail aiitlvityof all kinds, andtno tendency 
which rtlUtarian ethics have always shewn tupsaaover 
into politiee. ii. Sidyitiek, Methods of Ethics, p 45U, 
MachlavclH . . . founded the stdence of peiiHee tor the 
inodtirii world liy conccntratliig thought upon its fuiidap 
inentttl principles. Eneye. Brit., XV. 150. 

2 . In a mirrowor and rnoro usual sonsc, the art 
orvocuition of guiding or iiifiiieiioiiij^ the policy 
of a govern me ni through the organization of a 
party among its citizens -r including, therefore, 
not only tlie ethics of govcniment, but more 
especially, and often to the exclusion of ethical 
principles, the art of influencing public opinion, 
attracting and marshaling voters, and obtain-. 
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ing and distributingpublio patronage, so far aa 
tho possession of offices may depend upon the 
political opinions or political services of indi- 
viduals; hence, in an evil sense, tho schemes 
and intrigues of iiolitical parties, or of cliques 
or individual politicians: as, the newspapers 
were full <jf politics. 

When wc aay that two men are talking jwfittte, we often 
mean that they are wrangling about aomemere party quea- 
Uon. F. W. Babertmm. 

1 al waya hated wAUia in the ordinaiv aenao of the word, 
and I am not likely to grow fonder of them. 

UnoeU, Blglow Papen^ 2d aer., Int 

3. Political opinions; party connection or pref- 
erence. 

Politiet, like religion, are mattemof faith on which rea- 
son Bays OB little aa pooMble. Fronde, fiketohea, p. 85. 

POlitient, n. See mtUeian. 

Irolitique (pol-i-tOK' ), u. [< V, politique: see poU 
itic..^ Ill h'remh hist., a momhor of a party, 
formed soon after tho massacre of Bt. Bar- 
tholomew (1572), which aimed at the reconcili- 
ation of the Huguenots and the Catholics. 

At (\mri throe great parties were contending for power 
In tliH King's name - tneOulaoH, the Kuformura, and the 
PolUifjveM. Qwirieriy Rev., C'XLVl. 21. 

The middle party, the Palitiquce of Europe - the Kng- 
HhIi, that Ih, and the Ourinana — sent help to Henry, hy 
iiiuitiiB of which he waa able to hold hla own in the north- 
wcat and aoutli-weat throughout 1501. 

Fncye- Brit., IX. 564. 

polititiousti [Pot ^poUtimous, < fwlitic *4- 
-/oiw.] Politic: crafty. 

The poUHtioue Walker 
By on iutreague did quail them again. 
Undaunted Londonderry (Gild’s Ballad^ VII. 240). 

politizet (poPi-tiz), V. [< jw/i7-y + -i>.] I. 
intrans. 1. To play the politiciau ; act in a 
politic manner. 

Let US not, for foarc of a scarecrow, or else tlinmgh ha- 
tred tfi lie reform'd, ataud hankering and poUHting when 
Clod wltli Bpread liatida teatltlea to ub. 

Miiton, JEtoformatlon In Eng., IL 

n. Ivans. To odiicato in politics or in polity ; 
make a politician or iioliticians of. [Kart‘.] 

lU liihabltaiita (the Rtate'aJ muBt be politicedt for they 
[according to J*'euerbach|, all of tliem, oonatitut« the pollH. 

Rae, Contemporary SociolUmi, p. 110. 

polituret (poPi-tur), w. [=S WpoliUter, poliluur 
s= (1, I)an. iM/tflrrss Bw. po/t’/tir, polityr, < OF. 
poHinrc'.s, V^. polUlurasz li.politura, pulitura, 
< ]j. politurn, a polishing, < poUrc, polish : see 
polinh^.l Polish ; tho gloss ^venhy poliBliing. 

The walls are brick, phuitor'd over w'li auch a compoai- 
tlon UB fur atrongili and politure reacniblea white marble. 

Kvelyn, Blaiy, Feb. 7, 1045. 

polity (poPi-ti), n. [< F. jtolUic, poHeie, etc., < 
\j. politia, <’Or. iroXirela, polity, jiolicy, tlio state : 
see policy ^ , the same word in another fonn.] 1 . 
(biverumcut; form, system, or method of gov- 
ernment: as, Qiy i\ jtoliiy ; ecclesiastical polity. 

To our purpose therefore the name of Church- Pofili/ will 
better serve, because It oontoinutli both goveninieiit and 
also whataoevur iHialdoa helongeth to the ordering of the 
I'liitreh ill piihllu. Uooker, Ecclea. Polity, Hi. 1. 

Tliey alledge 1. That the CTiuruh government muBt be 
coiifornialile to the clvlll wdiHe. 

MUUm, Beformatlon in Eng., iL 

2. Any body of persons fonning a community 
governed according to a rocogiiized system of 
government. — 3t. Policy; art; management; 
Nclieiiie. 

It waa no poHty of court, 

Alhe the place were chaniiod. 

To let in earnest, or in Mpori> 

So many Loves in, armed. 

B. Jomon, Maaijuc of Beauty. 

aSyn. 1. Scepofwjpi. 

polftzerize (poPlt- 8 £>r-!z), v. f.; pret. and pp. 
politt!cri:;c(l, ppr. poUtscHzing. [Named after 
Adam Polit^ir, of Vienna.] To inflate the 
Eustachian tube and tympanum of, by blowing 
into the anterior nares while the way down the 
jiharyiix is closed by the patient’s swallowing 
at the iiistaiii of inflation. Also spelliHi polit-- 
zerise. 

poliyet, n. A Middle English form of putley. 
polklf, r. A Middle English form otpoke^. 
polk^, II. [Cf. 7 KH 1 P,] A pool. [Oldandprov, 
Eng.J 

polk^ V. t. [< F. polker, dance tho pol- 

ka, < polka, polka: see polka.'] To dunce a 
polka. [Colloip] 

flwondolcn says she will not waits or polk, 

George Eliot, Daniel Oerondt, xL 

polka (poPka), ti. [< F. pftlka as G. polka, a 

} >olka, so called with ref. to the half-stra nreva- 
cnH) in it, < Bohem. jmlka, half; cf. Pol. pol, 
half. Buss, volovina, a half .1 1 . A lively round 
dance which originated in Bohemia about 1830, 
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and was aoon after introduced into Anotria, 
France, and England, where it immediately at- 
tained a remarkable popularity.— 2. Music for 
such a dance or in its niythm, which is duple, 
and marked by a oapricious accent on the sec- 
ond beat, frequently followed by a reBt.-^Pi)l]ai 
masn 2 ka,a modification of tbe mosnika to the move- 
ment of a jmlka. 

polka-dot (pdPk|Ulot), n. In textile fabrics, a 
pattern of round dots or spots, especially in 
printed stutfs for women’s wear, 
polka-ganse (i)dPk^g&z), n. Gauze into which 
are woven stK>ts of'dots of more solid texture. 
polka-Jackm (pdl'kft-jak^et), n. A kniitt^ 
jacket worn by women. 

POU^ (pol), n. [Formerly also pole, pol; So. 
now; < ME. poll, pol, head, list (AF. ^ll, list), 
< MD. polle,pol, also hoi, the head, ss LG.po//e, 
the head, top of a tree, bulb, =s Sw. dial, pull, 
the hoau, as Dan. pula, crown (of a hat) ; ac- 
cording to some, a variant or connection of 
howP,ete . ; according to Skeat, the same, by the 
occasional interchange of initial p and k, as 
Icel.A;o//r, top, shaven crown, ssOSw.Jka//, kulle, 
crown of the head, Bw. kuile, crown, top, peak; 
cf. Ir. coll, head, neck, ss W. cttl, peak, top, sum- 
mit: cf. killl. Hence pollard, etc.; 

in cornu, catchpoll, etc.] 1. The head, or the 
ronndea back part of tho head, of a person ; also, 
by extension, the head of an animal. 

And preyeu for iha vmI hi pcL 

Hen Plowman (BX xl. 57. 

Hla beard waa aa white oa aiiuw, 

All fiaxeu waa hla poll. 

Shak., Ilamlot, Iv. 5. 106. 
Have you a catalogue 
cea that we haveprocun 
Set down by thepolff Shak., Cor., 111. 8. 9. 

You shall Boiiietlmos see a man begin the offer of a boIu- 
tation, and oimorve a forbidding air, or escaping eye, in 
the peraoii he ia going to salute^ and atop short in thepotf 


Steele Spectator, No. 269. 


tbe peraoii 1 
of hla neck. 

Hence — 2. A ]ierson, an individual enumer- 
ated in a list. — 3. An enumeration or register 
of heads or persons, as for the impositioii of a 
poll-tax, or the list or roll of those who have 
voted at an oloction. — 4. The voting or regis- 
teriiigof votes at an elec.tioti, or the place where 
the votes are taken : in t he United States used 
chiefly in the plural: as, to go to the jwll; tho 
polls will close at four. — 6 . A poll-tax. 

According to ilio different numbers which from time to 
time shall be found in each Jnriadlciion upon a true and 
Just account, the aervico of men and all charge of the 
war be home by the poU (that ia by a tax of ao much per 
headj. Winthrop, Ulat New England, 11. 128. 

When, therefore, In 1879, an immediate sum of moiiw 
WBB required for *' instant operatlona ” on the oontlnent, 
reoourao was again hod to a poll. 

8. JMneeU, Taxes in England, 111. 6. 

6 , The broad end or butt of a liammor. 

Jake began pounding on It 
ox. E. ' 


The Urayaona xxv. 
7. The chub or cheven, Lcuciscus cephahts. 
Also called tmllard.— EX the head of the poU, In 
Ureal Britain, having the highest number of voien in an 
election : oa the Oladatonian candidate was tAt ~ 
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the pnB...>0lia]leilge to the polls, see ehallentte, 9.— 
Sonn Of Poll Afitb Bee Etemone Aet, under eleetiim. 
polD (pol), V. [< w. Cf. kiU^, V., etym.] 

1. trans. 1. To remove the top or head of; 
hence, to cut off the tops of; lop; clip; also, 
to cut off the hair of; also, to cut, as hair; 
shear; cut closely; mow; also, to remove the 
lioniB of, as cattle : as, to poll tares, hair, wool, 
or grass. 

So was it hero in England till her Matestlea moat noble 
father, for dluera good reapecta caused hla owne head and 
oil hit Courtiora to be poVkd, and hit board to bo cut Miort. 

JHittenham, Arte of Eng. Poeoio, p 239. 

Neither sliall they shave their heads, nor suffer their 
locks to grow lung; they tholl only poif their heads. 

Esek. xliv. 20. 

Ev'iy man that wore long hair 
Should fwif him out of hand. 

Quern meanoPe FaU (Child's Ballnda VIL 294X 
So may thy wooda oft pcB’d, yet ever wear 
A green and (when the Hat) a golden hair. 

Donne, Liters, To Mr. J. P. 

Since thiapoBfaip and shaving world crept up lookt were 
looked up and hair fell to decay. 

Dddeor, Onll't Hornbook, p 881 

2. In law, to cut even without indenting, as a 
deed executed by one party. See deed poll, un- 
der deed. 

A deed made hy one party only tt not Indented, hut 
pdlied or abaved qnite even, and tnorofore called a deed- 
poll, or a single deed. MmekSUme, Com., IL xz. 

3. To rob; plunder; despoil,'' as by excessive 
taxation. [In this sense associated with, and 
peibaps suggested by, the eynonymouB piU^.] 



KiliteMBittitieayMdliwfriiltwlthiweitaflMa^^ 
tb0 brlirt udlinuiibrat of ot tohln gmd wdU h ig oloifci ana 
jnlntrtm Baaim» Jodintm (ed. 1887X 

' Gr««t man In ottoe may seonrdy rob whole provlnoea, 
undo tbouaandi. pill and jmll. 

Bwitont Anat of Hel., To the Reader, p. 41. 

4. To enumerate one by one ; enroll in a list 
or regiater. as for the purpose of levying a i>oU- 
tax.-— 5. To pay, as a personal tax. 

The man that polled bat twelve pence for hU head. 

Dr^H, tr. of Juvenal'e Satiree, Hi. 1SQ8. 

6. To canvass or ascertain the opinion of. 

I believe you mlffht have potted the North, and had a 
three to one: “let the Unioa go to pieces* 
yield one inch.** 

W, Pkttttpt, Bpeeohea etc., p. 879. 
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7. To receive at the polls: as, A polled only 
4>0voto8; also, to cast at the polls: as, a lai^e 
vote was 8. To vote at the polls; bring 

to the polls. 

And poll fur poiiita of fSIth hla traaty vote. 

TiektU, Vrom a Lady to a Uentleman at Avignon. 

Tho Oreenbaekon in IKMO poBod 807,740 votea In the 
whole country. The Nation^ July s;, 1884, p. 81. 

n. intram. To vote at a poll; record a vote, 
as an elector. 

1 ahould think it no honour to be returned to Parliament 
by ueraona wlio, thliikliig mo deatltute of the roqulaite 
quuitlcationii, had yot 1>oon wroimht upon by cigolery 
and Importunity to poll for me in oMpite of their better 
Judgment. Jfaeaulag, in Trevelyan, 1. 261. 

poll* (pol), «. [Abbr. of Polly (for MoUy)t a fa- 
miliar form of Afary and a common name of 
parrots.] A parrot: also called jioll-jmnvt and 
polly, 

poll* (pol), n. [So called ss being on© of ‘the 
mauv,’ Or. oi tto’/M, the many, pi. of troX/f, 
mucli, many : see A student at Cam- 

bridge University in England who merely takes 
a degree, but receives no honors; one who is 
not a candidate for honors.— The poll, each Btn- 
dents collectively.— Captain of the polL See captain. 

PoUaohiUB (po-ld'kl-us), n. (Nilsson; 

Bonaparte, ItUO), < E. mllaek,'] In ichth,, a ge- 
nus of gadoitl fishes closely resembling Gadua 
proper, but having the lower jaw protrusive, 
with a riidiiiieut ary or obsolete barbel, and tho 
teeth of the upper jaw subequal. it oontiiins the 
true pollack and the green pollack, or coolfleli, of tlie Nurt h 
Atlantic, both ■ometimes called nreen-eod, and P, ehaleo^ 
t/rarnmtu of the North l*aciflc. See cut under coaljliih. 

pollacdi:, poUott: (pol'ak, -ok), n. [Uf. 1). a. 
Xmllnelc (K E.); < Gael. }}oUag, a whiting, = It. 
pullofj^ a pollack.] A fish of tho genus Polla- 
ehiun. The true pollock, uf Ruropean waters only, la P, 
pMaekhuor P. tyvtu, alwi called {freetti^l,ffreeti/Mi, green- 
tinOf lailhft, Inilt, Meal, leef, loete, lythe, lo6, ekeet, ano whit- 
ing poUaek. The green pollack of Atlantic waters, both Eu- 
ropean and Ainvncttii, fa achwely related apeclea, P, virene 
itr P. earbonariw, called coaMahtand by many other namea) 
hi Kngland. Both thcae flafioa ore grooiilali-brown above^ 
with the aides and tho belly silvery, the lateral line pale, 
and the flna mually iialu ; hut tho true pollock has a inucli 
more jprujucMiig under jaw, Hie aiiout twice oa long as the 
eye. the vent more In advance (being below tho anterior 
half of Uie tlrat dumol fln)L and the first anal fin much 
longer. The iNillack of Poemo watery P- duUeogrammwif 
ia mure ducldtolly dllfereut. Like the cod, liako, and had- 
dock, the iMillaeka ore among the important food flahos uf 
the family Oadidse, 

poll-adz (pul'udx), n. An ads with a striking- 
face on tho head or tioll, opposite the bit. A. 
H, Knight. 

pollaget (l»6'laj), w. [<poWi + •age.'i A poll- 
tax; hence, extortion. 

It la unknownetoony manwhotminde Paul, tho Bishop 
of Rome, beoreth to ua for delluering of our realme from 
Ilia greuouB bondage and pottage. /View, Martyrs, iL 990. 

liollam (pol^am), n. [Hind. (?).] A fief ; a dis- 
trict hold by* a ]|[mUgar. [Hindustan.] 

pollan (poran), n. [ss So. powan; tif. pollack.^ 
The so-calleil fresh-water Jierring of Ireland, a 
variety of whitefish technicality known as Core- 
gonuB poUan-y found in the various loughs. The 
corrospondiug variety of tho Scotch lochs is 
called powan and venaace. See Coregonua and 
whitefiak. 

poUarchy (porar-ki), ». [< Chr. ?roX/>c, many 
(pi. oi noXkoly the many), + apx^, rule.] The 
rule of the many ; government by tho mob or 
masses. [Karo.] 

Aconteat . . . between those representing oligorcb leal 
principles and the poUarehy. 

w.if./taaiaU^My Idaty,NorthsndSoatb,II.S4a (DaoUt.) 

pollard (poI'Krd), ti. i<poia ■¥ -ard. Indef. 2, 
< ME. poUafdy AF. jmUard.'] 1. A tree cut 
back nearly to the trunk, and thus caused to 
form a dense head of spreading branches, which 
are in turn cut^or basket-making and fagot- 
wood. Willowff and j^plars especially are so 
treated.— >8. A clipped coin. The term was applied 
sspeolally to the oounMelti of the Kngliah silver penny 
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taigrtod^^ Snglsiid hr foreign merdbinti In the reign 

He then retonmed Into England, and so vnto London, 
where, hy the oduyoe of some of his counaovle^ he aodern* 
ly dompned certnyne coynea of money, called poUardmi, 
crocordei, and roaariea and caused thoym to bo uruuglite 
vnto iiewe coynage to hla great aduaiitoge. 

Fabyan. Chiou., 11., an. 1.SAU. 

3. A |)olled animal, os a stag or an ox without 
lioms.— 4. Same as policy 7.-5. A coarse pro- 
duct ^f wheat. 

The cooroeotof bran, vanallie oaUedguraeons, otpottard. 

//orrlaon, DeMnp. of Eng., ii. 0. 

pollard (por jlrd ), v. t. [< ftoUard, » .] To make 
a pollard of;' convert (a tree) into a pollard by 
cutting off the head. 

Elmandoak.frequLMitlypoltafdad andcut,. . . Iiioreoaea 
the bulk and clrcunifurcnce. iAwIgn, Sylva, 111. IL 

pollaz, Mllazet, n. Soo mleax. 
pollybook (pdrbhk), H. A register of persons 
entitloil to vote at an election, 
poll-clerk (pdl'kierk), n. A clerk appointed to 
assist the presiding officer at an election, in 
British eleotlona that tiflluor may do by poll-clorka any 
act which he may do at a itolllitg-atation, except to arrest, 
eject, or exclude a person. In Soutli Anatrul la and Queens- 
land the duties of a iNill-clerk are to have charge of the 
ballots and furnish thiun to voters, os required uf the bal- 
lot-clerk in New YorKumll MassaenuBetts. 
polled (pdld), p. a. [P]i. of jfoll^y r.] 1. De- 
prived of the poll ; lopped, as a tree having tlio 
top cut off. — 2. Cropped; clipped; also, bald; 
shaven. 

Tliese pitted locks of mine. *. . . while they were long, 
were the ornament of my sex. Sir P, thdneg, Arcadia, il. 

The potted bachelor. Beau, and FI, 

3. Having no horns or antlers : noting a stag or 
other deer that has cast its antlers, or a hornless 
breed of cattle, or an animal that has lost its 
horns or whose horns have been removed : as, a 
polled cow. Also called^ in H(*otlQnd, dodded. 

The Drunilanrtg and AnlroMiaii herds arc extinct. These 
herds were honieil, the latter having latterly bcMsomu putted 
on the iiitruductiun of putted bulls from Hamilton. 

Amer. Naturatiet. XXII. 789. 

poUen (pol'en), n. [= F. pollen ss Hp. pdlcn 5= 
lien = It. jmlliney < NL. pollen (jMtiliH-)y 
pollen, < L. pollen (xmllin-), also 
poUia (j)ollin-)y fine flour, mill- 
dust, also fliio dust of other 
things; cf. Or. ira/jfy the finest 
meal.] A flue yellowish ibist or 
powder produced in the aiithf»r of 
a flower (whence ii is discharged 
when mature), which when mag- 
nified is found f o consist of sep- 
arate grains of definite size and 
shape; the male or fecundat- 
ing element in flowering plants: 
the homologuo of the microspore 
in cryptogams. The individual 
grains are usually Hingic-colleil and of 
a globular or oval form, but they inny 
occaoionally be comiMwed (»f two or sev- 
crul colls, curloiiHly lrri?gulnr In shape. 

They are often hciuitlfiilly onni- 
monted with spines, angles, lines, etc., 
and while they ara very uniform In the 
some species they often dilTer widely In 
different spcchw <ir families. I'ollcn- 
grains are usually formed in fours by . 

the division of tho cMiiitents of mother- 
cells into two parts and these again liiUi 
two parts. Each grain has two fumtiiflhu i wi jiiosrhentox, 
inner of which Is called the inline uiid PasMftom rv- 
the outer tho exClna. Seepcrffen lwta. 
poUeii(pol'en),».<. [<>«*'/<■«,«.] 

To cover or dust with poHen; supply with pol- 
len. Tennyatm. Voyage of Maeldune. 
poUenariotlB (pol-e-nit'ri-us), a. [Prop. *}tol- 
linarioua; < pollen (NL. pollen, pollin-) 4- -art- 
«Ms.] Consisting of pollen or meal, 
pollenarillin ( jMd-e-na' ri-um), H . All erroneous 
form for pollinarinm. If off man. 
pollenatioil ( r>ol -e -na ' shou), n . Same as pol- 
Icnisation. 

Experiments 
between gonoti . 

upon the growth and direction of im>] 

Amer. NalunUiM, XXIV. m. 

pollen-bnidl (porcn-bnish), n. The corbicu- 
lum of a bee. See cut under corhicuhm. 
poUea-captairrh (}M>Pon-ka-tar^), n. Same as 
hay-fever. 

pollen-oell (poPen-sel), n. In hoi,, a cell or 
chamber of an anther in which pollen is devel- 
oped. 

pollen-chainbar (poPen-chftm'b6r), n. Ill gym- 
uosj^rms, the cavity at the apex of the ovule 
in which the pollen-grains lie after jiolleniza- 
tion. It is beneath the integuments. Also 
called pollinic ahamber. 
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poUen-ferer (poPen-ffi'vf^r), n. Same as hay-' 

ferer. 

pollengert (pol'en-j(*r), n, [< *pollagery < 

+ -age (cf, pollage) + -/‘pl. Of. pollard; and for 
the form, vf.xntrringery etc.] 1. A jiollanl tree. 
See (piotatioii under n., fi. — 2. Brush- 
wood. Tiisaery Husbandry, January, 
pollen-nain (iml'en-gran), n. Seepn/fen. 
poUeniferoUB (pol-e-nif'e-nis), a. [< NL. pol- 
len (yW/iM-), jiollen. + 'L. ferre s= E. bearK'i 
All erroiuHius I’onii of polliniferons. 
poUenization (poPcii-i-zu'sliqii), n. {ijadlen-' 
isc + -ation.^ The net orpni'cess of supplying 
or impri*giiutiiig with pollen, 
polleuze (poPeii-iz), V. t.; pnd.. and pp.jndlen- 
isedy iipr. oollevi;:ing. [< pollen + -/;<•.] To 
supply witli ]H»llen;' inipregiiiite with pollen, 
pollen-mass (i»oPeii-iiii'is), n. in bot.y same as 
jHtlliniutn. 

Tho sterility of tliu flowers, when protcctrd from the 
access of insects, depends solely on the pitUen-Moeme not 
eomliig Into contact with the sligina. 

Darwin, Kcrtil. of lindiids hy Insects, p. 29. 

pollen-paste (pol'en-iulKl), n, PolhML mixed 
with a little honey, as it is stolid by bees for 
tho sustciiniice of their young. Kneaded with 
more liouey and with aseen^ion from the mouth 
of the insects, it iMM'ornes bec-bi'eiid. 
pollen-plate (poV(‘ii-plnt), n. in vnlom., a flat 
or hollowed surface fiinged with stiff buirs, 
iibimI ns a receptacle for jiolleii. These plates are 
found on the Inner sldiis of the tibiso and tarsi, or on the 
sides of tho metathonx, of viu'ious siiecies of bees. Those 
on the legs ai‘e calliHl eotiticula. Heo cut under eorbioulum. 

pollen-sac (i>ol'cn-sak), n. Tlie sac in which 
the pollen is produced ; the Hiitlu^r-cell: the ho- 
mologueof tbomici'osporiingium in cryptogams, 
pollen-spore (pol'cu-siior), n. Kame as jw/Zen- 
grain. Bee pollen. 

pollent (poreiit), a. [< lu pollen(i-)a. ppr. of 
fndlercy \m st’foiig.] Powi^rful ; prevailing. 

Wo had no arms or merely lawful ones, 

An iinlni|N3riant swortl and hliindcrhiiHH, 

Against a foe jndtunt In jNitcncy. 

Broiming, King ami Book, II. lOOi 

pbUen-tube (poPen-trib), n. Jn hot., the tube 
through which the fecundating element is con- 
veyed to tho ovule. When a nollen-grain is deposited 
ii]>oii a fitting stigma, at a lime when the stigniatiu accre- 
tion is Biifllclcntly abundant, It liicrenscs somewhat in slse, 
and soon a tnlH)(Mimctlmcs more than one) Is thrust forth 
and pHssfsH Imnmiiatclv Into the loose IIsmiic of the stlg- 
matlc surface, 'llie tithe cunsistH of a pnilnision of the 
iiitine. Iluring Its descent the pidlen-tiihe is slender, of 
alMUit tho same calilHir throughout, and has extrimiely 
thill walls. It extends thiiiUgh the conducting tissue of 
tho stylo, being iioiiilshtHi hy the nutrient iimtier secreted 
from the cells of that tissue, until 11 at hist reaches Uie 
cavity of the ovary and iienetrates the micropyle of the 
ovnie. 

poller (p6'l6r), w. [Foriiuu'ly also powlcr; < poll^ 
+ -c/*L] One who polls, (a) On« who shaves per- 
sons or cuts their liair; a barber; ii hulr-dresser. lUare.l 

B, I know him not; is he u deaft hiirlmr? 

G, O yea; wliy, he is inistresH Idmiiii’s jmwier. 

Pnmwiiand Camuulm, v. 4. (Nareu.) 

(b) One who lops or |io11b treea (cl) A pillager; u plun- 
derer; one who lleirees hy exaction. 

This potter and exiicUtr of f(M>H. 

Boron, Judiciitiira (c«1< 1887). 

(cf) One who ri'glstcrs voters ; iilsft, one who easts a vote at 
tho polls. 

pollett (poPcI), n. [For epaulet, for epaulety 
(|. v.] name as polU tle. 
pollettet (poPct), n. {For *panlelt4iy for epau- 
lette, < F. epauleUe, an cpniilct. dim. of IpanlVy 
the shoulder: h<*«< epanlvi.'] Tlie )>Hii1drou or 
epaulet worn with Ilic suits of nnuor of the six- 
teenth century. 

poll-evil (j>61'i)Hd), n. A swelling <ir anosteme 
on a horse's lic^ad, or on tho iiajio of tlio neck 
between the ears. Foniiorly also pole-enl. 

'eks), n.; p], polliees {-i-mYs). [L., 


iinents to show, by enm^pottetutUinvi, the rnlatiun 
I gonotroplc irritaidllty and aiiproprlaio iiutritioii 
le growth and direction of imUen-tiiliea. 


poUex (por ... 
the thumb, the great iocs perhaps < pdllerv, be 
strong: scm? itoUenf.'] 1. in anal,, tho Inner- 
most digit of tho hand or foot, w'hon tlic*re aro 
five; tho thumb or the groat to«‘, ospeeiall^ tho 
thumb, tho gr<*u1 toobermg iisunlly distinguished 
&H pollf'jr pedis, or hallnjr. — 2. In rooV.: («) The 
innermost digit of the foro limb only, when 
thoro are five ; tlio digit that corresponds to the 
human thumb. (/>) The thumb of a bird; the 
short digit hearing the alula or bastard wing, 
n*gartled ns homologous with either tho hiiraafi 
thumb or tlio forcdiiiger.- Abductor longns pol- 
llds. Hanic as egtenenr oMtis inidaearpijsittirni . — Adduc- 
tor polUdB uedls. Heu adductor.— Extmwr brevis 
or minor _polltclB. Same oh exirwiur priwi intrrnodU 
prjfi^.>-&Eteniioros8ls metaoarplpolllclB. »eeex- 
Mnnv/r.— Extensor polUds longns or major. Home aa 
esitenMur weundi imemiMUi paUtaft.— Eactensor pilmi 
tntemodll polllda. see exMiuwr.— Extensor pro- 
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inltlf POllldf. See fxUntor.-^EltmUUKe MOIIBdl In- 
fmodu poUloli. 8ec M9uor,--r\Bm lonfiu ]Kd- 
lieli. Soe,jnx)r.-P(m6X pedlB, the hallux, 
pollical (pori-kal), a. [< 1j, jtollcx (poUic-), 
thumb, + -«/.J "of or pertaining to the pol- 
lox: UH, tho jMtIlira! muHcle8..~Fiiit ptfllioal ex- 
teneor. Kamo HH tadfMivr tmU mtiacarpi pottieia. 8ee 
tatmuor. Second pollical extenaor. Maine aa exteiwor 
prinU intenuMiii jMtUiev. See fseUatuor, — Third poUlOal 
extensor, same as extennr meeundi ittiemodupoilicit. 
See eaUemitr. 

Pollicata (pol-i-ku'tjl), ». pi, [NL., neut. pi. of 
jtoUicutatt: hoo polUv.aUf,'] In llliger’s classifi- 
cation ( IMl 1 ), the Hocond onlorof tnammalH, con- 
taining tlioM^ with ap|>OHablc thumbn, conHiHt- 
iiig cliiollv of tho <|uadruraunouB quadriiiiedg, 
but including uIho most of ilio marsupiulH. 
pollicate (poi'i-kat), a. [< NIj. pollicntua, < L. 
poUcx {pollic-), tho thumb: hoc pftllex. 1 Having 
thiimbn; siMicifically, of or tierlainiiig to the 
miicaht. ' " * »> 

pollioes, u. Plural of poUex. 
polliciett An obsoloto form of prdicyl. 
poWeitation (po-liH-i-ta'shon), n, [s F. jmIU- 
mtatum = Hp. policitaeUm as Pg. poWciUtgSo ss 
It. poUieiUizmm; < L. polUnlalio{n-\ a prom- 
ising, < polUciUtri, promise, < pollmn% hold 
forth, promise, < /jor-, forth, + lieeri, bid for, of- 
fer.] 1. A promise; a voluntary engagement; 
also, a paper containing such an engagement. 

It sonmii he granteil this following uoMieUaKon or pmin- 
lae. Hist. Kelgii Hen. VIIL, p. 2m. iLaiham,) 

2. In tdvil lawj a promise without mutiialitv; a 
promise not yet. lun^eptod by the person to whom 
it is made, as a ginicral rulu, such a promise could be 
reroked at any tliiio iMsforu It was accepted, but a vow 
made In favor of a public or rullglous object was Irrevoat- 
ble from tho moment It was inailu. Tills principle hiut 
been reaffirmed by the oanon law. In some ctiM« tin; 
promlser could Ini released from tho olfocL of his vow by 
paying a fifth part of bis property. 
pbDlgar, n, ISee jioUgar. 
pollmar (poPi-njlr), «. [< LL. pfdlimris (L, 
poUimruiH\ belonging to fine flour, < \i,polini 
(po//#ii-), fine dour (Nh. pollen) : sihi / i/iffra.] In 
hof., covered with a very duo dust resembling 
pollen. 

polUnarimil (pd-i-iia'ri-nm), n, [ N 1 j., < pollen 
(polliu~)f pollen (see jHillcn)^ + •ariuni,} In 
oof.: (a) 111 phanerogams, same as poUinium, 
(6) In cryptogams, same as oynUdUm, 
pollinate (polM-nat), r. f.; pret. and pp. pollU 
naUidy jipr. pollinating, [< L. pollen {pollin-), 
fine dour (NL. pollen), + -wfA] in fi«f., to 
convey pollen to tho stigma of; pollciiixe. 
poUination, 

pollinated (polM-na-ted), a. [<p(»lliMate + 

In hrif., supplied with pollen : said of anthers, 
pollination (pol-i-ua'shou), n, [s F. poll inn- 
Hon; nspollinato + -ma.] 1. In bot,, the siqi- 
plyiug of pollen to tlio ])ai't of the female organ 
prepared to receive it, preliminary to fertiliza- 
tion. tioe pollvn-tuhe. 

By poUination is meant the oonveyanco of the pollen 
from the anthers to Uie stigma of Anglosperms or to the 
nucleus of Uymnospenns. Saeha, Botany (tnma), p. 42UL 

2. The fertilization of plants by the agency of 
insecls that carry pollen from one dower to an- 
other. 

poUinctor (po-lingk'tor), n. [L., < ^wllingere, 
pp. pollinciwit wash anci prepare a corpse for tho 
TUticral pile.] One who pre^puros materials for 
embalming ine dead. 

The Kgyptlann hail these several iNirsons lielonBing to 
and employed In emlialnitiig, each perfornihig a dlsUiiet 
and separate office ; vis., a dtwlgneror imlnter. n dlrawctor 
or anatoiiilHt, a imllinetor or apothecary, an cinbalmcr or 
•nrgooii, and a physician or prliist. 

GrwmUl, Art of Rmbalnilng, p. 177. {ixithmn,) 

polling-booth (pd'ltng-bdth), u. See booth, 
polling-penoef, n. Same as polUiax, 
polling-place (i>d'ling-plas)j n, Aplace in which 
vot(*B are taken atid recorded at an election, 
polling-sheriff (po'ling-sher'if ), n, 1 n Scotland, 
the presiding ortlcer at a polling-place, 
polling-station (pd'liiig-sta^shqn), », Same as 
jtoUintf-place, 

pollinia, U. Plural of jHfllhiium, 
pollinic (po-liiiMk). a, [< poUfiH (;>of/tu-) + 
-IT.] Of or pertaining to pollen, or concerned 
with its conveyance from author to stigma. Jt, 

Bentlep, Betauy, )>. TdTi P oiiintii ebambar. same 

wamUm^hamber. 

poUiniferons (pol-i-nif'e-rus), a, [as F. poll%»‘ 
Hifbre = Pg. polHnifet'o\\ NL. poUm (poftiw-), 
pollen, + L.^rriy? = K. ftejuri.] 1. Producing 
or containing pollen. — 2. Bearing pollen : ap- 
plied in xodlogy to the brushes, plates, ct(\, by 
which insects gather or transport pollen, 
pollinifforous (pol-i-nij'e-rus), a, [< NL. po 7- 
/tfN, poTleii, + ]<, ffvrrre, carry.] 1. Fitted for 
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oolleeting and carrying pollen ; poUiniferons.— 
2. Collecting and carrying pollen: a term ap- 

g lied to bees which collect pollen for the sus- 
mance of their young. 

pollininm (po-liu^i-um), n.; pi. polUnia (-&). 
INL. , < jfotlen (pollin- ), pol len : see pollen. ] in 
bfft., an agglutinated mass or body of poUen- 
grains, composed of all the grains of an anther- 
cell. A polllnium Is especially chanuiteristlc of the fam- 
ulus Aodopiadaotse and Orekidemt and Is an adaptation for 
cnNW-furifliitatloii by insect aid. Also called potton-maao, 
poUiiMTium, 

poUiniTOronS (pol-i-iiiv'o-rus), a, [< NL. pol~ 
len (pollin-), pollen, + L*. roran?, devour, eat.] 
Feoifiiig upon pollen, as an insect, 
pollinodial (poi-i-nd'di-al), a, [< polUnodi^m 
+ -/i/.] In bot., characteristic of, produced by, 
or roscinbl iiig a poiliuodium. Enc^e, XX. 
42G. 

pollinodinm (i>ol-i-nd'di-am), n. ; pi. pollinodia 
(-|l). [NL., i pollen tpoUin-)^ poUen, + Qr. 

ih’iof;, form.] In ftof., tho male sexual organ ip 
AHcomyceteSy which, either directly or by means 
of an outgrowth, conjugates with the oOgonium, 
or female sexual organ, 

A second branch (termed the pofffnodftim) Is formed In 
the iinmediate neighbourhood of the first 

ilvadttp and Mairtint Elementary Biology, p. 42a 

pollinoid ( pol M-noid), n. [< NL. pollen ( pollin'), 
pollen, + Gr. d&oq, form.] In bot,, tho non- 
iiiotilo male organ in the Floridete and Aeeotny^ 
eeUs: the same, or nearly the same, an pollino- 
diinn. 

pollinose (pol M-nos), a. [< NL. pollen ( pollin-), 
pollen. + -oseJ] In entom,, covered (as if with 
pollen) with a loose or light powdery substance, 
often of a yellow color. 

poUiWOg, polliwig (lioFi-wog, -wig), n, [ Also 
pollywog, pollyteig; early mod. E. polewujge; < 
ME. polwyglc, later porwigle; appar. < poll^ + 
wi{/(yle),'] A tiMlpole. 

Tadpolei^ polewiggta, yongne frogs. Florio, p. 212. 
Damo, what alls your ducks to dl«? 

Eating o' ptUywiffa, eating o^pnUymga. 

WkUer'o Spmkimm (17IHX p. la {JtaUiwoU,) 

poll-mad (pol 'mod), a, [< poll^ + mad^J} 
Wrong ill the head; crazy; mad or eager to 
the point of mental derangement. [Prov, Eng.] 
pollman (poFinau), n.; pi. poUmen (-men), [s 
poll^ + man.] "A student at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, who is a candidate for the or- 
dinary degree and not for honors. 

It is related of some Cambridge pdUman that he was 
once so lll-advlaed as to desert a private tutor ... in or- 
der to become the pupil of the eminent ^'Shillcto.** 

Aoad/omy, March 2, 1880. 

poll-moneyt (pdrmun^i), u. Same as poll-tax, 
pollock, n. See noHoeit. 
poll-pick (poUpik), n, A form of pick in com- 
mon use by miners in yaiious parts of Great 
Britain. Tlie form used In fki^nwall has a stem or arm 
alKiiit 12 Inches long from the oiiA of the eyu, and a stump 
which fonns tho pull or head. Tho face of ilio in» 11 is 
steeled like a sledge to form a peen, so that It can ho uswl 
for striking a bhiw. 

poU-silYOrt (pdFsiUvOr), n. Same as poll-tax, 
poll-suffira^ (jioFsuf^raj), n. Universal man- 
hood suffrage. 

poll-tax (pdrtaks), a. A tax levied at so miioli 
pf^r head of tho adult male population ; a cap* 
itatioTi-t4ix : formerly common in England, and 
still levied in some of the United States, as 
well as in a few of the countries of continental 
Europe. Formerly also called poll-money, poll- 
injhpencc, and poll-ttUver. 
pollucite (poFu-slt), II. [< L. Pollux (Polluc-), 
Pollux, + ^me as pollux, 3. 

pollute (iKMut')f f-; P>^t. and pp. polluted, 
ppr. polluting, [< h, pollutun, pp. of polluere 
(> Pg. polluir = F. pouuer), soil, defile, as with 
blood, slime, etc., hence defile morally, pollute, 
jirob. orig. wash or smear over ; cf, proluvics, 
an overflow, inundation, < pot-, por-, forth, + 
luere, wash . ] 1 . To make foul or unclean ; ren- 
der impure; defile; soil; taint. 

In those wide wounis ttuv’ which his spirit fled, 

Shall flies and worms onobiie pottufe the dead? 

Pope, Iliad, xlz. aa 

2. To corrupt or defile in a moral sense ; de- 
stroy the pf>rfection or purity of; impair; pro- 
fane. 

That I hadde point and defowled my oonsolenoe with 
sacrilege. CAntiesr, Boethius, L prose 4. 

Power, like a desolstliig pestllenoa 
l*(Muiea whate'er It touches. 

Skmy, Queen Ifab, ilL 

3. Specdflcally, to render legally or ceremo- 
nially unclean, so as to be unit for sacred ser- 
vices or uses. 
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Netthar ihall ye jmMs tbt boity thlnga of the obfldroa 
ofUne^Myedia Niun.XTiltai 

4. To violate sexually; debauch or dishonor, 
■tgyn^ ete. (see taiaiX dOPfbv^ 

pollute (pp-lut'), a, [Formerly alsopoZufe; s F. 
poUu ss Hp. poluto Bs Pg. It. polluto, < L. poUu- 
tns, pp. ofimlluere, defile: see pollute, v.] Pol- 
luted; defiled. [Bare.] 

And on her nsked shime, 

PdUuU with sinful blsma 
The salutly veil of maiden white to throw. 

MUUm, Nativity, L 41. 

pollutedly (pQ-lu'ted-li), adv. With pollution. 
pollntedneSB (pq-lu'tcd-nes), n. The state ot 
being polluteu ; defilement, 
pollutw (po-lfi't6r), «. [< pollute + -eri.] One 
who pollutes or profanes; a defiler. JJryden, 
.£neid, xi. 

pollutizigly (no-lu'ting-li), adv. In a polluting 
manner; witli'^llution or defilement, 
pollution (pp-lu'shon), n, [ss F. pollution 
= Pr. pollucio ss Hn! j^lucion ss Pg.poHu^ 
ssit. jMllusione, < LIj. pollutioin-), defuoment, 
< L. polluere, pp. poUutm, defile: see pollute, 
r.] 1. The act of piloting; also, the state 
of being polluted; defilement; uncleannesB; 
impurity. 

Their strife pMutian brings 
Upon the temple. Miiton, F. L., zli. 866, 

2. Kpecificallv, legal or ceremonial unclean- 
ness, disqualifying a person for sacred services 
or for intercourso with others, or rondering any- 
thing unfit for sacred use. — 3. Tlie emission of 
somon at any other time than during coition : 

more frequently called nelf-pollution Nootnmal 

pollntlon, the emission of semen daring sleep, usually 
accompanied by erotic dreams, s Bvn. 1. Vitiation, corrui^ 
tion, foulness (see taiid, v.X violation, debauching. 

Pollux (lioPuks), w. [NL., < L. Pollux {Pol- 
htc-), also Polluces, Pollux, one of the Gemini or 
Twins, < Gr. Hokvdemti^, Pollux.] 1. An or- 
ange star of magnitude 1.2 {fi Geminorum) in 
the head of the following twin. — 2. In meteor. 
See Castor and Pollux, 2. — 3. [1. c.J A rare 
mineral found with castor (petalite) in the isl- 
and of Elba, Italy, it occurs in isometric cryslsls 
and massive ; it is odorless and has a vitreous luster, snd 
Is essentially a silicate of aluminium and uesluin. 

polly (poPi), it. Same aapoW^, 
pollyb^t (pol 'i-bdt), ft . SamaiiaB polcwig , 
pollsrwog, poUywig. n. See polliwog. 
polmentt, n , [ME. , < OF. polmcnt, pulmen t, < L. 
pulmcntum, anything eaten with bread, a sauce, 
condiment, relish.] A kind of pottage. 

Measo 3 of mylke he merkkes liytwene, 

Rythen potage A potmont in plater honest; 

As sewer in a god assyse he seriied hem fayre, 

Wyth sadde semblaiint A; swete of such as he hade. 

AUUeraUvo Poems (ed. MorrisX IL 088. 

polo^ (po'ld), n. [£. Ind.l A game of ball 
resembling hockey, played on horseback. It 
is of Eastern origin, and is played in India, 
whence it has been introduced into Europe and 
America. 

polo'^ (pd'15), ft. A Spanish gipsy dance which 
originated in Andalusia, and closely resembles 
certain Eastern dances in its wild contortions of 
the body. The song to which It Is dsneed is low and 
miilanchuiy, with startling pmuHC% and is sung In unison 
with a rhythmic claiiplng of hands. The words, cslled 
eoplaa, arc generally of a Jocose oharaoter without refrains. 
Alim called ole. 

polonaise (iKVl^-naz')* [< Polonais, m., 
the Polish language, polonaise, f., a polonaise 
(dress), polonaise (music), prop, adj., Polish, < 
Polognc (ML. Polonia), Poland: see Pol^,] 1. 
Alight open gown loo^d up at the sides, show- 
ing tho front of an elaborate petticoat, and 
longer behind, worn toward the close of the 
eighteenth century; also, a similar but plainer 
gown, not so much drawn back, and draped 
more simply, worn at the present time.— 2. A 
kind of overcoat, short and usually faced and 
bonlercd with fur, worn by men who affected a 
semi-military dress during the first quarter of 
the ninefoeuth century. — 3. A Polish dance, 
consisting mainly of a march or promenade of 
the dancers in procession.— 4. Music for such 
a promenade, or in its peculiar rbvthm, which 
is triple and stately, with a characteristic divi- 
sion of the first beat of the measures, and a 
capricious ending of the phrases on the last 
beat. The origin of the fonn ii nncertsln. It was flret 
dewribed by Mattheaon in 1780, and it haa ainoe been 
freqnently need by viriona Inatnimental compoaen. It 
reoeived the moat elaborate and oiigbial treatment from 
Chopin, many of whoaeflneat worka are in thia form. The 
rhythm of me bolero la very almUar to that of the polo- 
nalae. Alao called potoeea. 



the Polish jaogniM: tee 1. ThePo* 

Hah Unffoage.— £ [1.0.] Samea8|M>lofiahM>. 1. 
Polonian (pd45'ni-«n), a. and n. [< ML. to- 
bmia (OP. rolmU)^ Poland. + -<a».] 1. a. Of 
or pertaining to Poland or the Poles; Polish. 

The hardneM and fortitude of the Poionfan Army. 

JfittofH Lettera of State, May 2^ 1674. 

U. n. A Pole. MUton, Declaration for Elec- 
tion of John III. 

PoloniSO (pd'l$-nlz), V. t . ; pret. and pp. Po/o- 
tiized, ppr. Polonisinff, [< ML. Polonia^ Poland, 
+ J To render Polish in character or sym- 
piithies. Contemporary Bcv,j XLDC. 286. 
polony (p6-ld'ni), n. ; pi. poloniea (-niz). [Prob. 
^oiTiipte<l from Bologna (sausage).] A kind of 
liigh-dried sausage made of partly cooked pork. 

TiKw were addicted to volonia; they did not diaaalae 
their lore fur Banbury ouea; they made beta in ginger- 
lieur. Thaekerayt Mowcome^ xviil. 

polos (pdMos), n. [< Or. wdAor, a pivot, tho vault 
of heaven, etc.] In Or, arclueoL, a tall cylin- 
drical cap or head-dress, usually worn with a 
vidl depending at the back and side, it ia a uaual 
attribute of the more powerful Oriental female deitiea, and 
Ih frociuently worn by aouie Greek goddeaaea, as Perae- 
phoiiti. particularly by auch aa hare Oriental afflliatloiia 
It la iiften very similar to the modlua. See cut under tno> 
diuK. 

Europe aometimea holds a Sceptre surmounted by a bird, 
and wears upon her head a polos, showing that she was re^ 
garded at Gortyna in the light of a powerful goddess. 

B. V. Head, Hlatorla Numorum, p 604. 

polront, polrondt, n. Obsolete variants of jmuU 
(Iron, 

polrose, polrose (poPrdz), n, [Cornish.] In 
mines, the pit underneath a water-wheel. Also 
written polroz, [Cornwall, Eng.] 
polska (pdl'skjl), n. [Sw., < Polek^ Polish : hoo 
Pfdinh*^.} 1. ‘a Swedish danco roHcrablitig 
somewhat a Scotch rael. — 2. Music for such a 
dance, or in its rhythm, which is triple, and 
moderate in movement. It is usually in the 
minor mode. 

poltt (pdlt), n, [I^b. a var. of jMltt pelt^. Cf. 
L. pultarCf beat, Sw. hulta, boatlj A thump or 
blow. 

If ho kiiow*d I’d got you tho knife, he’d go nigh to give 
me a good poll of the head. 

JTiSf Bum^. Cecilia, 11. 0. (Daviet,) 

polf'^t, fi. An obsolete spoiling of pouU, 
polt-ioot, fi. and a. See 
poltrontf poltronryt, n. Obsolete forms of 
jioltnmn, poltroonery, 

poltroon (pol>tr6n')y f<« snd a, [Formerly poU 
iron; < F. poltrony a coward, dastard, knave, ras- 
cal, also a sluggard, as Sp. poUron as I’g. pol- 
triht, a coward, < It. poltrone (ML. pHltro(n-), 
a cowaril), < poltro, lazy, cowardly, as a noun a 
sluggard, coward, of, mlirare, poltrirc, lie iii 
bed, be idle, < poltro, bed, couch, < OHG. pol- 
star, bolatar, MHO. G. holster, a pillow, cush- 
ion, bolster, quilt, as E. bolster: see bolster,’] I. 
n, A lazy, iale fellow; a sluggard; a fellow 
without spirit or courage ; a dastard ; a coward. 

K. Hen. Be patient, gentle Earl of Weatmurelaiid. 

Ct{f. Patience ia for Pomona. 5Aalr.,311eii. VI.,1. 1.62. 

Out, you poltmon/ — you ha’n’t the valour of a graaa- 
hopper. Sheridan, The Blvala, iv. L 

»lim Crsam, Dastard, etc. See eoward, 

n.f a, Bose; cowardly; contemptible. 

He la like to be mlitaken who makea choice of a covet- 
ous man for a friend, or relieth upon the reed of narrow 
and poltroon frlendahlp. 

T. Brovne, Christ Mor., 1. 1 86. 
poltroonery (pol-trOn'e-ri), fi. [Formerly fXfl- 
tronry; < F. poUronnefie tss Sp. poUroneiia as 
Pg. It. poUroneria), cowardice, s poltron, a cow- 
ard : see poltroon.] The character or nature 
of a poltroon; cowardice; baseness of mind; 
want of spirit. 

You believed rather the tales you heard of our psUroon- 
erif, and Impotence of bo^ and mind. 

B. FranHin, Autobiography, p. 294. 

poltrooniah (pol-trOnMsh), a, [< poltroon + 
*fA(/ii.] Uesembliug a poltroon ; cowardly, 
polperin, polTerine (poPve-rin), n. [< It. poi- 
vet‘ino(sst Sp. jmlvorin sa "Pg, polverino), < poleerc, 
dust, < L. pulvis Quiver-), dust, powder: see 
powder^,'] The calcined ashes of a plant, prob- 
ably Salsola Kali, of the nature of pot- and 
pearl-ashes, brought from the Levant and Sy- 
ria, and used in the manufacture of glass, 
poly (pd'li), ft. [Formerly also poley; ss Sp. 
Pg. It. polio, < L. poUum, potion, < Gr. irdLov, an 
aromatic plant having glaucous leaves, perhaps 
TeucHum Folium, < voXtdg, 
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mander, Teuerium PoHum, an aromatic herb of 
southern Europe. The name is also used for 
some other plants of the genua 7>N(!HNffi.~.po 
mountain, name as poly; alsc^ a Britleh plant, Co 
minikaAeimm. 

pply-. [L., etc., poly-, < Gr. TraP.n-, combining 
form of TTo/rr, dial. wouXit, TroXLiCy maiiv, much, 
neut. ttoXp, as udv. much, very, many times, of- 
ten, long, etc. ; ss Goth, jflls =b AS. feJa, E. obn. 
fiel, much: see An oleineut in many 

compounds of Greek origin or formation, mean- 
ing ’ many ’ or *much.’ it it equivaleiit to mnUu of 
IaCIii origin. It is aometlmeii, but rarely, umhI in compo- 
sition with a word of non-Greek origin, aa in pidygroosed, 
pUypatfe, 

polyacanthld (poHi-a-kan'thid), o. [< polyo- 
canth-ous + -Id’-^.] Having pluriscrial adaiii- 
bulacral spines, as a starfish: correlated with 
wonaeanthid and diplaeanthid, 

poljpusanthoua (poPi-a-kan'thus), a. [< Gr. 
TTo^vdhavfhH:, having many thorns, used only ns 
the name of a kind of thorn, < woXi't, many, + 
Aitavfki, thorn, spine.] In bot„ having many 
thorns or spines. Thomas, Med. Diet. 

polyaconatic (poPl-g-ktis'tik), a, and a. [ss 
Sp, jtolf cast iert, < Gr. many, + ataivanhvct 
of or pt^rtaining to hearing: see aeoualic,'] I. 
a. Multiplying or magnifying sound. 

n. s. An iiistrutiient for multiplying or 
magnifying sounds. 

polyaconsticB ( poP i-n-k^s'tiks). If. [PI . of ptdy- 
aeousHc (see -/<?«).] Tho art or sidouee of mul- 
tiplying sounds. 

poisnMdi, (poPi-akt), a, [< Gr. ttoXi't, many, + 
rtKr/f {aKTLv~), ray.] Having numerous niys: 
specifically said of spoiige-spiciilos of the stel- 
late kind. 

polyaetinal (pol-i-ak'ti-nnl), a, [< Gr. woX/t* 
many, + asTiq (okt/i*-), a ’ray, + -/il.] Many- 
riwed: miiltiradiate ; in spouts, polyact. 

polyad (poPi-od), w. [< Gr. woXif, many, + 
term, -ac (-ad-) as in r/>mc (r/Mod-), triad: see 
-adKI In ehem., an element whose valence or 
quantivalence is greater than two, as a triad, 
tetrad, hexad, etc. 

polyadelph ( pol 'i-a-delf)» ff • [< Gr. jToXwfldf X^, 
having many brothers, < iro^fc, 
many, 4 - ddeX^', brother.] In 
hot,, a plant having its stamens 
united 111 three or more liodies 
or bundles by the filaments. 

PolyadelpWa (imPi-a-derfl-ii). 
n. pi. I^L. : see polyadelph,] 

In hot., the eighteenth class of 
the Linnean system, in which 
the siaiuens are united by their rtoiyudeiph. 
filaments into thi'ee or moro sots or brother- 
hoods. 

[< Polya- 
ttoXu- 



polyadelphlaa (poPi-a-iierfi-aii), a. [< I 
delphia + -ax.] Same as pidyadclphous, 
polyadelphite (poPi-^erfit), n. [< Gr. 


iTfXdf or ircXX^, dual 
foUomi, etc. 


.. gray* white, akin to 
L. puUus, dusky, and E. 
d. I A species of ger- 


ddt/jpoc, having many brothers (see pvlyadelph\ 
+ -ilc*-*.] A massive brownish-yellow variety 
of iron garnet occurring in the zinc-mines in 
Sussex county. New Jersey. 
polyadalphoHB (poPi-ii-derf us), a. [= F. ymly- 
adelphe ss I’g. polyadelpho ss It. poliadelfo, < Gr. 
TroXuddt'X^, naviug many brothers : see polya- 
delph,'] In hot,, having tho stamens united in 
three or moro Imtidles or pan*ols, as in some 
species of Hyjtericum. Also polyadclphian, 
Pplyadenla (poPl-a-de'ni-ji), n. [NL., < Gr. iro- 
’Mtg, many, + ddi/v, gland : see adexm.] Pseiido- 
leucemia. 

polyadenitiB (pol-i-ad-e-ni'tis), ff. [XL., < Gr. 
TTo/iJf, many, + ddr/v, gland, + -itis. Cf, adevi- 
tis.'] Inflammation of numerous glands, 
polyadenopatby (pol-i-ad-e-uop'a-thi), n. [< 
Or. iroXiif, maiiy,+ adr/c, gland, -f naffog, disease. 
Of. adenojMthy.] Disease of niimeroiiH glands. 
polyadenOTlB (pol-i-ad'e-nns), a, [< Gr. noUx, 
many, 4- ddi/v, gland.] In bot,, bearing many 
glands. Thomas, Med. Diet, 
polymnia, n. 8ee pofyhemin. 
poly8B8th6flia, polyestiieBialpoPi-es-tha'si-ji), 
n, [NL., < Gr. roX/T, many. + oMyfrtc, sensa- 
tion.] The production, by the stimulation of a 
single point on the skin, of a sensation as if two 
or more points were stimulated; observed in 
tabes dorHiialis. A Iso polymihesis, polyesthesis. 
polySBSthetic, a. B(*e polyesihetie, 

Pojyalthia (pol-i-aPthi-g), n. [NL. (Blume, 
18%), BO called with red. to its supposed healing 
properties: < Gr. iroXuaX^i^, healing many dis- 
eases, < iroAlf, many, 4* a^ivitp, heal (>a/Jlr/Fir, 
wholesome).] A genus of polyfietalous shrubs' 
or ^es of the ortier Anonacex and tribe Vtto- 
nese, characterized by six thick, fiat, ovate or 
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narrow petals, and numerous carpels each with 
only one or two ovules. Tho 40 opeolei ere nativoo 
of tronical Alia, tropical and aouthem Afrioa, and Auatral- 
aala. They bear obliquely feather- veliiid alternate leaves, 
and Rulitary or c1ii»terc«l llowem, followed by glolNMW or 
oblong one-iieedeU alnlketl berrIuH. See mast-tne, 2. 

polyandria (pol-i-auMri-il), x. [Nij. : see j>oly/- 
andry,] 1. Sumo as polyandry, — 2. [ca/i.] 

( Used as a ))Iural.] In accbnling to the 
dunean system, a class of hemniphroditc fiow- 
ering plants having more than twenty hypogy- 
noiiB stainens of cr|nal length, free from each 
other and from the pistils, 
polyandrian (pol-i-a n Mri-mi), a, [< polyandry 
4" •an,] Hume as polyamirons, 
polyandric (pol-i-an'drik), a. [= F. polyan- 
driqnc =s Pg. polyandrivo; ns polyandr-y 4- -fr.] 
Relating to or characleri/ed by polyandry. 
A\mi Hotyandroiis. Ilvsi minster A’rr., April, 1868, 

polyandrion (pol-i-anMri-on), I/.; pX.jMdyandria 
(•H)' ^**** ‘so/.uh'Aptor, li ])hic«» where many 

astu^nible, Tieut. of irv’/imvdpttH;, with iiiaiiyinen, 
< TToXif, many, 4- (ivijp («riV-), man.] In Gr. 
antiq, and arvhspol., a monunuMit. or a hui-ial 
incloHiire provided by the stiitc^ferii ntiiiiberof 
men, usually for those of its eiti/.eiis who 1ia<l 
fnlhm ill a oatile. The famous "Mon of rinenMieu” 
which bIochI within the liurlnl iiiclosnre of tho Thohaiis 
who died in the battle with JTiilip of Mnceilon, .s:m ii. c., 
was a moniinieiit of this class; inia this was itself ii clomf 
copy throughout of that recently excavated ul Tluispla}, 
which is believeil to have coinineiiioratcd llio I'licupians 
who fell at ITalwu, 479 a. v. 

polyandrioUB (pol-i-au'dri-us), a. in hot., same 
as potyandrons. 

polyimdriBt (pol-i-nn'drist), x. [< pohjandr^y 
+ -ist,] One who praeiis(‘H polyandry, 
polyandroup (pol-i-an'dnis), a, [< Gr. iroXiav- 
(ipo{‘,with many men, LGr. with many busbaiids, 
< iroXrf, many, + dvi/p (Mf*-), man, male (in 
mod. bot. stamen).] 1, In bfd.: (a) Ikdongingto 
the IdniieUiii class PolyandHa, (h) Having the 
stamens iudelinitely iiiiirien»iis, at least more 
than ten. — 2. In zoiH,, having several male 
mates; jiolygamoiiH, as a female animal.— 8. 
In sociology, HMno as polyandric. 
polyandry (pol-i-an'dri), X. [s=: F. polyandtHc 
ss Bp. jtoiiandria ss: Pg. polyandria s= It. poli- 
andria, < LG. no?.fnvdf}ia, taken in sense of * a 
eouditiou of having many husbamls’ (in hot. 
stamens), found in sense of * a condition of hav- 
ing many men, poi)u]oiiBneNS,’< iro^itmyMs:, hav- 
ing many men : see pidyandrons,] The state of 
having more husbands than one at the sumo 
time ; plurality of husbands, rolyniulry is boliovnd 
to have hod its origin In unfrrille rcgloim, in an endeavor 
to check the nndiic iircssuro of iKipulntlon on the nioana 
of subsistence. It fornierly prevailed to some extent In 
Europe, and is now otiacrved in Tiliet, (Uiylon, ]mris of 
Indio, among certain trilies in America and the Islands 
of the I^aclftc, etc. It is somotlnies limited to Hie mar- 
riage of the woman to two or more brothem. 

In the one typt’i, called by M*l<cnnnn Niilr jedyandry. 
the woman rcmaiiis with her own kin, but entortaliis it 
will Kuch suitors as she pleoaes. 

W. it. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, p. 122. 

polyangnlar (pol-i-ang'gfi-ljir), a. [< Gr. TToXiV, 
many, 4- L. angulus, an aiiglo ; see anguUtr,] 
Having many unglos. 

PO^antheati X. Bume as polianthca. 
FOlyantheB (pol-i-an'tliez), X. Hoc Polianthes. 
polyanthollB (iiol-i-an'tlniK), a, [< NJa polyan- 
thus, < Gr. TToXi ai'ftM;-, also TrohmUyr, miich-blns- 
BOT^ng, having many llowcrs, < no'/lc, many, 4- 
Ai-dof, a flower.] Bearing iniiiiy flowers. Thomas, 
Med. Diet. 

polsraathuB, polyanthos (pol-i-an'tbus, -tbos), 
X, [NL., < Gr. wo>i't/ri^-, liaving many flowers; 
see polyanthous,] A garden variety of Ptimula 
rcris, most nearly ulliod to tlie variety clatior, 
tho oxlip, whose flowers are umbeled on a 
common peduncle several inches high, it la an 
old garden favorite, which has passed tlinMigh countless 
subvarieties. norislH require that a giNid polyanthus 
should possess a stroiiK mshiic, a wcll-flllcd truss, a cfuxdla 
with a short tube, n bright-yellow eye. and a deep, rich 
brown-crimson limit, Itorderra with a wull dvflnud yellow 
edging. See primrose.- PolyanthuB HaroUuma See 
Nereiuus. 

polyarchiBt (nori-Ur-kist), X. [< pohjarch-y 4- 
-ixf.] Olio who favors pulyandiy. 

Plato . . . was no jndyarehiSl, but a tnonnrclilst, an os- 
scrior of one supreme God. 

Cudu'orth, Intellectual Sysiein, p. 408. 

polyarchy (pori-Ur-ki), x. f=t F. tffdyarchie = 
Sp. poliarquia = Pg. polyarchia ss It. polio rchia, 
< Gr. TTo'/mpxIa, the gbvcniment of many, < 
ttoXi't, many, + apxetv, rule.] A government 
by many, whether by a privileged cliiss (aris- 
tocracy) or by the people at large (democracy) ; 
any government by several rulers. 
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Y«t he lArietollel nlmnlntvljr dmM iroAeeatpaw’iiVi ead 
iraAvapxtny, H pulftan^hif w inuiiUMie arlitoomy: thnt 
1«, A inuUinllcIty of fli-Hl |iiiii«tpl(jH and independent del* 
ilea. CuduHtrtJi, Intulleotuiil Hyatem, IT. HU. 

polyarseilite (jMd-i-iir'HO-nit ), w. K Or. noTiii^, 
ninny, + JO. nrMfm{ic) + lu wmeraLj 

Hiinn* liH sarkhiite. 

polyarthritis «. [NIj., < Or. 

TO/M., iniinyf + NL. firthritiHf q. v.] ArthritiK 
iiivolviiiff li niiinlinr nf joinlH. 
polyartllioilS (pol'Mir'tliriiM), a. [< Or. n-o/rc, 
iiiuiiy, + hitihiHn', u joint.] Having many joiuiH 
oi Joinfod imrtH; miiUiarticulato. 
polyarticular (jiol^i-ar-tik'u-liir), «. [< fir. 

rro/i't, iiniiiy, + L. urticulus^ h ynwU HCMwirf#rw- 
//o’.] PiTtuining to a numbor of Joints: as, 
poiifurUrnfa r rhouiuatiHm. 
polyatomic (rK>l'i-if-tom'ik), a, fs F. poJija- 
iomiqiu:; < (ir. 7r«>li'c, many, + atom: 

H«*o utomj fitow/ir.] In chvm,^ noting (doiuontH 
or railioals which have an ctqiiivaloncy greater 
than two *, also, noting cotnpouiulH having tlii’oo 
or more Jiydroxyl groups, in wJiieh hydrdgiui is 
easily rcqdaeenble by other elements or ra<li* 
eals without otherwisi^ changing the Htriieiiire 
of ihu original conqiounil: thus, glycerol is a 
polifn/omc alcohol. 

lM)lyautOgraphy,(l»oUl-A-tog'ra-fi), n. [< Or. 
TttiAi%, many, 4* «enlc, self, + -yiHupiu^ < yfttiip:iv, 
write. C*f. antoffraplnf.} The act of multiply- 
ing copies of one’s own hanflw'rit.ing or of man- 
nscripts, as hy printing from stone: a form of 
lithography. 

polyaxial (iml-i -ak 'si-nl ), tr. [ < fir. iroU'C, many, 
+ Id. axttij axis, + -m?.] Having Hi'Venil axes, 
polyaxon (pol-i-ak'son), ft, and n. [NIj., < Or. 
TO/ i>i, many, + «iwc, axis.] L ft* Jravingsev- 
m*a1 or many (more than six) axes of gi'ow'th, 
as a Hpoiige-Mpicuh'; polyaxial, as the form of 
s]>iciile known as a HttTrm/er, 

II. w. A {lolyaxial spoiige-spiculi*. 
poly basic (pol-i-ba'sik), a, [= V.poUjhnsiqtte; 

< Or. 7ro>.i(,’, many, + base: se<.» /awe-, 

hustv,^ 111 ehf'iH.^ capablif of eoinhiiiiiig willi 
nion^ thiui two univalent liases: hh, poiithnsic 
acids or radicals. 

polybasicity (l>oI "i-bil-sis' i-l i ), v, f < pohfhttaie 
4 -itif,] 'Hie eliaraeter ti’i* jirujierly of being 
]M)ly)iiisic. 

imlybasito (jm-lib'a-slt.), v, f=s ]«’, pohfhftsite: 

< Or. nti’Ari, many, '4- /Wn/f, base, 4* An 

iron-black ore of silver, consisting of silver, 
Hiilpiiur, and antiiuony, with some copper and 
arsenic. 

Polybia(ppdib'i-ii), w. [NJi. (St. Fargean, 18:Wi), 

< Or. TtuAiuinK., w'lth nnich lifi', < much, 4 

/to/i, life. I A genus of hynieiiopteroiis insects 
of the family yvspifiw, or wasps, re.semhliiig 
PoU.sU‘s closely, hul difTeniig in the shapt* of 
tlie alMlomeii. Tli« ii|>«n;ic.fi inv. nil Ontml nr Scnith 
Aiiiurii-aii i'icopt P. jUtPiUtrn'M, which in fniiiid hi ('nlilor- 
iiiH. P. iHilinamtii. ih the ]Niliii-waH|i, no cjUUnI liecuiiHu It 
iiinkcH ItH ncnlB on imliiin. 

PolyborinSB (poPi-bo-ri'ne), It. pi. fNli., < 
Polifhortts 4 A subfamily of .FnlmuUtir^ 

typitied by the giMiiis Poltilmnts, and iiicludiug 
the geiieni PltalmlwiittH^ !<t*itcx, Milvnijo, Ihtfv- 
tvi, Hiiil Doptrins: tlie (uinicuras, or Araeri<*iiu 
vultlire-luiwks. There in n cnriKHichivicnhir artJciiln- 
thill, n coiitric iinanl iiihcicle, ttii iiiiUTior imlutiil kcol, ami 
H Hiiiicrnriillnl shkiil, in which rcHpectH the PtditfMiritue ns 
HCiiiiilu hih'oiiH; hut. tho cxtonml nHiM^ct Ih niihur thut of 
viiltiircH Tho hill is toothleaB, find thcMturiiiini Ihi^iisIo- 
initohcd Sou cutn uiulur earaeara and Ibntder. 
polyborine (pori-bo-riu), u, of or i>ertaiuiiig 
to the PoItjbortHH. 

Polyboms (po-lih'p-rus), w. [NTd. (Vieillot, 
iWlti), < Or. To'/i,*>/)iV, mueli-devouring, < ttoXi't, 
much. 4 iioptu, gluttoiioiis.] The tyjiical ge- 
iiiiHof the sulifiimily i*o1tfh<trnt/r : thoVaracaras 
proper. Thoro iiro scvorul f|»ocloa, of UnniKimtc and 
tMiplcul Aiiionrii, RM i\ cherionny i*. aaduboni, iiiid P. /m* 
Untm. ScH* cut under caraoara. 

polybrachia (iml-i-bni'ki-il), v. [NL., < Or. 
rrn/.ii, umu> ,4 L. hl'ttrhi ti IH, property brttrchiitM^ 
the uriii: see brarhiiiHt.'] Jii IcrttloL, the pres- 
eiuM* of Huperuiimerary arms, 
polybrachns (pp-lih'rh-kus), p], ytolphraebi 
t-ki). (NL. : see pohfbrachttt,^ lu tvrittol,, a 
moiistiM' w'ith su|)eriiunierury arms, 
polybranch (poFi-hraugk). V/. ami h. [< Or. 
n./M., lUHiiy, 4* giJls. J I. ft. Having 

nmiiy giils m numerous braiichiie, as a molltisk 
or crustacean ; of or pertaining to the Potytmni^ 
vltKt or PohjbruHvhutttt. Mm pot tibrmteh'ittie, 
II. H. A polyliraiieh niolliisk or crustacean. 
Polybranchia (pol-i-lirang'hi-H), n. pi. [NL. : 
see jtolttbrftnvh.l 1. In J. E. Gray's clnssiSca- 
liuii (1821), one of two orders (the other being 
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Pffffobranfihia) of nudibranebiato gastropods, 
having lamellar or plumose gills on the i^por 
surface of the mantle, and containing the fami- 
lies THUmittflif, SrylUtuUPf and Tethymlm , — 2. 
In later systems, a suborder or superfamily coni- 
prisiiig the same forms, but subdivided among 
jiiimerouH familh's: same as PolyhmHChiftta, 1. 
polybranchian (pol-i-brang^kl-ftu), a. and n. 
Same as jMiiubraneli, 

Polybranchiata (pol-i-bmng-ki-a'tii). «. pi. 
[NL. ; see potybrmicftiale.^ 1. A suborder or su- 
lierfainily of uudibranchiate gastropods, cliar- 
oiderixed by thiuiovelopment of dorsal gill-like 
appendages variously distributed, but never 
disposed in a rosette round tho anus, it Rfini. 
IiHmhI iiiinutmuH RpwdtNL claiiUl 0 d by imNlem nioloviilii- 
aiMtH uiiiiiiig 12 Ui Ifi fumtllvi. Alio called PUybnmehia. 
2. Ill He Illuiiiville's classiflcaiion (1825), one 
of five oMers of his second section of Para~ 
rephabfphora momicii aytMnetriea, composed of 
till* two families Tetrmm'atn and DUscrala. 
polybrandiiate (tMd-i-brang'ki-at ), a, [< NL. 
polyhnntvhiaiuHf < Gr. many, 4- jipayxiaf 
gills.] Hame as polyhramh, 
polycarpellary tpol-i-kar'iie-lfirri), o. [< Gr. 
TTu/ir, many, t NJi. cftrjtellum, carpel: seorvir- 
prl, vitqicliftry.] In hftt., composed of two or 
many eai*}iels. Compare mouocarpt)llnry, 
polycarpic (pol-i-kar'idk), a, [< polymrjh-f)HH 
+ -ftc.J 111 /iof., promicing fruit many tiiuoH 
or iiiderniitely : applied by Do Candolle to per- 
ennial herbs. Oonqmre wonocarpimit (ft). 
Polycarpoil^el-i-kilr'x>on),n. [NL. (LhimruH, 
1737), so called in allusion to the many little 
friiils (cf. Ji. ptilycftrpoH^ < Or. nvAhKopimv^ a 
jilaiit, a kind of eratotgus), < Tro*/rhapiruc, with 
mueh fruit, fruitful: goo polymrpovif.l A ge- 
nus of ditTuse polypetalous herbs of tlie orucT 
iUtrtjophylUw, type of tlie tribe PolycarfHir, ami 
cluihicterizea J^y the five keeled and entii'e se- 
pals, the fivo'limall entire hyaline petals, the 
three to five stamens, and the ono-c(‘lled ovary 
wif.h many ovules, crowned with a short three- 
<'hif|. style, and becoming a small three-valved 
Cllpsu le. 'nict« art! 6 speclea, fcciicnilly diffused through- 
out toiiipemte uiitl wiiniiur rogloiis, Tfmy nro slKnUer aie 
iiiinlH. Ismi'liig opiHisIte ovate or tihluiig flat lotiVfS, dry 
iitid tliin bmots aiiil stipules, and vury iiiiiiiumiiB dt^nsely 
coiii]i)icl4Hi litUo wliltlsfi flowers In nmchdiniiiclied cymes. 
Kroiii the frrontf|UiuitityialJts seed, the Kunipcaii Hpeefu^ 
P, MmphtfUiim, is oalliHl aUtmd. 
polydUrpOOB (pol-i-kilr'pus), a. [< tJr. mt7J> 
M/pToi;, with much fruit, fruitful, < TroP.m;, many, 
4 Kapirdr, fruit.] In bot.^ having a gymcciiim 
c'ouiposed of two or more <lis1.iiiet ovaries or 
enrjiels. ik>mpan> ntottocarpotut, and cuts iin- 
ilor vftruvl and (lyiiolMtHv, 
polycellular (iMil-i-sel'u-liir), n. [< Gr. ttoXi'c, 
many, 4* NIj. vvllttla, a cell: see rc//«far.] In 
boi.^ containing or conijmsed of many cells, 
polycentric (pol-i-sen'trik), a. | < ‘Gr. no/vtj, 
uiaiiy, + kfuTpov, point: see cenirr^.j Having 
several centers or imcleal points. 

But a cmiiploxlty is iiitrotltioed ns soon as the snp vacii- 
olfs appear, in many casiw iiiiiking the eell not inunocen> 
trie but ptUyccfUric. 

II. MarnkaU Ward, Nature, XXXV. 301. 

PolycentridSB ([lol-i-seu'tri-de), H. pi, [NL., 

< Polyfictttruft 4- -?d«’.] A family of acaiithop- 
terygian fislies, typified by the genus Poltjvm- 
Ints, They have a symmutrieid iMimpress^Hl Uidy with- 
out lateral line, ooiniii’essetl head with viTy prujovtllo 
jnwH, II lung dumnl and anal tin with many spines, and ikt- 
f veiil nils. The family contains a few South Amerfeaii 
fiTsh-wut«!r tlshes, somewhat related to the i;eiitrarchoids 
of North Ainerivo. In Gunther’s class! flcatlon it was ru- 
feii'tHl to the AcaiUhi^tryffii perci/tmne*. 

Polycentrus (Jiol-i-seu'trus), n, [NTi. (MUller 
ami Troschel, 1848), < Gr. wo/ if, many, 4- 
TfHiVj |>oint : see rra/erJ.] Tho tyiiicul genus of 
PolyvfiHtrUlsr : so called from the many siilu(*H, 
es]>oeia11y of the nnal fin. 
polycephalistt (pol-i-sef 'a-list), w. [< Gr. wo/ 1 >- 
having nianv Jieads (see iM)lyi^thahus)j 
4 One who has or acknowledf^s many 

heads or superiors, /fp. Gauden, Tears of the 

< ’himdi, p. 1 . ( Darks,) 
polyceplukloiiB (pol-i-sefV^us), a. [< Gr. wo?.c- 

having many liernls, maiiy-headed, < 
wo>. If, many, + sx^dk!/, head.] In fto/., liearing 
or consisting of many beads. 

Polycera ( po-l is'^i^), », [NL. , < Gr. woXuxf/NJc, 
many -horned, < wo/’if, many, 4- tcipac, horn.] 


polydixomatie 


with green and yellow, found In the North Atlaiitie ocean, 
refeim by some to a distinot genus Paiio. 

PolyceridflB (nol-i-ser'i-de), «. pi, [NL., < Poly- 
cera 4* -iV/ir.j A famil;y of pnanerobraucditatc 
doridoid gastropods having a simple pharyngeal 
bulb, tyiuficd T>y the genus PolytHn'tt, The liran- 
chiiD are not retracule, thelalif ' 



/)v/jhrr,t ^uadrthntafa. (t.ine vhvws natural si/u.l 


lalilal armature is variable and 

the radula is narrow, llie siiecles are numerous, and nave 
lieeii grouped by some under iliree or more subfamilies, 
elevated by others to family rank. 

PolydUBta (pol-i-ke'Ul), ». pi, [NL., nout. pi. 
otpolycluetus : see jmyehirtous.} An order or 
other group of oheotopodous annelids, having 
the body segmented, the false feet or parapodiu 
with many setw, or bristles (wJieneo the 

name), and the head tentaciilate ; the jiolycliic- 
tous worms, it is a very largo groui^ of numerous fani- 
lliot, including a majority of the annelids, as all the sed- 
entary nr tiibicolous and the errant marine worms. It is 
contrasted with the order (Hiffoetueta, Sec cuts under efy- 
trum, lUduMie, J*rohda, eerrora/, twphagfol, pnentomiuM, 
and puffiaium, 

polychate ( pol 'i-kot), a. Same mpolycheetom, 
polychflBtoaB (pol-i-ke'tus), a, [< NL. jMilychse- 
tuMf < Or. ir(kvxam/i'f with much hair, < wo>tf, 
manjr, -f long hair, mane: see chieia,] 

Having numei*ouB chfctfe, setto. or bristles of 
tho imrapodia, as an annelid ; belonging to the 
Polycb/eta, Bee cut under clytrnm. 

Kurms of PfdychsfUnu Annclidan larva: which arc called 
Tclolrticha. Ilitsdey, Anat Invert, ]>. 164. 

polycharauyL An ciToneuus foim of poly- 
vfrrfwy, 

polycliolia (jiol-i-ko'Ii-a), n. Excessive secre- 
tion of bile. 

polydiord (pori-kord), n, and a. [= Pg. )mly- 
chordo; < Gr. wo^c^o/ukf , inany-Htringed, < wn>if, 
many, 4- string, chord.] I, a. Having 

many chords or strini^. 

II. It. A miisiciil instrument invented by F. 
Hillincr in 1799, but never goncrnlly used, it 
was shapoii like a bass viol with a inovHhle'fliigerhoard, 
and had tun gut strings. It was played either with a bow, 
or liy the llngcia, like a lute. 

polydiorion (iml-i-ko'ri-on), u, |< Gr. wo>./f, 
many, + mctnbrauo.] In bot,f a poly- 

carpoiiR fruit, like that of Hauunculus, Tmttmry 
of hoUiny, 

polychozionic (po1-i-k6-ri-on'ik\ a, [< ;>/>///- 
chorion + -ic.] Having tho character of a 
polychorion. 

polsrchotomons (pol-i-kot'^mns), a, K jndy- 
cbotoiH~y 4* -oMi#,] Divided into moi’e than two 
gi'oiius or series ; made or done on tho principle 
of polyehotorny, as a classification, 
polychotomy (pol-i-kot'o-mi), n, [< Gr. woXi- 
XOfti’, woXv^ooi’, manifold, 4- -ropia, s riftveiVf t«- 
//r/i', cut.] lu rof>7., division of a given grou]i 
of aiiimais into more than two other gronim or 
series: comdnted with diehotomy, Amir, Aal,, 
XXI. 915. 

polychrestt (poPi-krest), n. [= F. polyvhrestCf 
= Pg. polyerviito,< Gr. 7ro?,vxptffTToCy very useful, 
< wo>.»f, much, 4- xptprrdc, useful, < Xf^vatkii, use : 
see chrcHloniathi/,'] A medicine that serves for 
many uses, or flint ciir(»s many diseases.-- Poly- 
Cdirest salt, in vld cJunn., potaosio sulphate ; also, sodio- 
potasslc tartrate. 

polydurestdc (pol-i-kn^s'tik), a. l< polychrest-y 
+ -ic.] Admitting of use in various ways, as a 
drug, or in various eoiuiections (as in naming 
dilTereni things), as a word, 
polychresty (i>ol'i-kreB-ti), n. [ < Gr. TTo^vxfm- 
Titty great iisefuluess, < irokvxptjoTd^y very use- 
ful: see polychrffst.i The character of being 
polychrestic ; the use of polychn^stie words. 

Handbook of Med, HcimccSy VIII. 518. 
polsrdiroic (pol-i-krOMk), ft. Same as ptaochroie. 

OptiuHl pniperties of the polffehmie aurculaa present in 
certain iiifiicralH, by M. A. Michel Liivy. 

Hahm, XLI. 215. 

polychroism (pol/i-kro-izm), n, [= F. Jtoly- 
chroisme; <0r. wo/i-ypoof, many-colorcd,<wu!li'C, 
many, + xit*ttay color.] Same anpleochroism. 
po^chroite (pol-i-kro'lt ), ft, [ss F. fiolychrmley 
<Gr. mkhxpotMjy maiiynnilorcd (mojtolyrhroisnOy 
+ -t/ff2.] The coloring matter of saJTrou: so 
named in consoquonce of tho variety of colors 
which it exhibits when acted upon oy various 
reagents. 

polydiromatic (pon-kr 9 -mat'ik), a. [< Gr. 
TTolvxfH^paToiy mauy-coloi^ (nee itolyckromc)y^ 
4v, Ct.chwmatic,^ 1. Many-color^: tMypoly^ 
ehrowntic light. — 2, In mineral, y exhibiting a 
play of colors — Polydbromatlo See jMfgdbv- 
mie acid, under |iol}s>Af»im<0.--POlydiroinat^ pgeflSffl , 
a carbon photograjihlc process invented by Vidal, analo- 
gous to onroiiiolitbogrBpby in method and object The 
first step is to make from the subject as many negatives 


pdvahfOBalio 

Mlh€M«r«a^tote 


M th w.tw.o ^w to polyvlillte, n. 8«e po/Winte. 

pol»w»can*(pol.i.kok'u.).«. [NL..<Gr.tr 
iin opMiao ptgnent. Oelatln ploturet of the roqulred tints + K6hKoc9 berry: nee roccit/i.] In 


1 imwiicl, 


are then prepared from the negativei, and Mi^mpnsiHi 
In turn m a eyetein ut regtatration over a print of tlie 
whole subject prevtously made with a neutral 
thus oonipletlng the polyohromatic picture. 
triTus strlaingly naturalistic results in the 
of goldsmiths' work, enamels, mosaics, etc. 
polychroilM (pori-krdm), a, ami if. [ 
chrome; < Op. noAhxP^m> also woXi 


duutiuii 
= F. pohj- 


... also ntk^vxpCifiaToc, Polycohlia*-* ii.|i/. 

many-colored, < many, + many, + iau 7 Ja, eavfty.] Ani 

Havinff OP tinted with cephaloeado is BOffmeuted into 


1^1 1 

c'olor: Heerhrome.1 I, 

colt 
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nt. while ell mHb nthtfw. »r. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

. iroMX* 

,, ^ . n hot,, 

haviiiii^ several cocci: said of a dry |>eriearp 
whose lobes Keparate at maturity. 

(poI-i-Bc'U-A), H. [NL., fom. sinj?., 

< Ur. Tro/i«f, many, + hoi/Ja, cavity: see m-Ha,] 
A genus of fossil rugose corals of the family 
stauritisr, from the Permian formation. 

,pl, [Nli.,< Qr. n-o- 

^ AnimaN whose eii- 

cephaloeado is segmented into several eccliat, 
several or many ciriors : executed in the manner as all skulh'd vertebrates. They hare the neunm 
of pcilychromy : as, pohiehrome sculpture ; pohj~ partly preaxial, the axon vertchrateti. and the liesrt with 
ihrome arehiteetnro. J?!*? 4 }? "'«*»’• - W 

- „ ..... . , polycOBlian (pol-i-se li-an), /I. f < VoIumvIm^ + 

A largo panorama of Pergamoii, . . . exhibited in con- -i KnvAWkl if »r t^rtnininw 

junction with a fuU-siM plastic restoration and pUiKthrmu V ea?liW , el or i>ePiamuig 

reconstruction of the eastern front of the Olympian tern- fhe / oljfCtetiH, 

pie. 2 Viiith ihpori q/ fAe divAuNd. inicawte polycOBranyt (p<d>i- 8 e'ra-ni), n. [Alsono/yMT- 

[ 1888 -bip. 56 . runic; < Or. (Ionic) vu/limotitaviti, rule or many, 
peijroliroinc prlntlllf, the art <ir prooesa of printing in < many, + mipaint^, a ruler.] A govem- 

flov^o61im |U the same time. « .rx v mentbymanyrulersjloms, op princes, [liaro.] 

n. n. A fluorescent substance (CQiHo 40 io), , . 

forming prismatic crystals, (^orless, with a bit- ^'‘*’'** w aristocracy 

tar taste and HliKhtwidwaotion. It l.oIK*lned Cadawf*, lutelloclu.! Syrtern, p. 411. 

fnim the bark of the horse-chestnut and from quassia- polvcoilic (poi-i-kou'ik), fi. [=s V,p0l^eoniqve9 
wi»od,<^ A solQ^D of polychrome appemcolorlm by < Or. r«/iV, many, + Kui'vq, a cone: see cone, 
transmitted light, but bine by relleoted light. Acids de- 1 

stroy the flnoresociioc of the liquid : alkalis increase It ri rt aiiiing to or based upon many 

polydufomic (pol-i-kro'mik), «. [< /lo/yc/imiwi.' tes.-ppiyecmic m^iyhjsctlo^^ See 

•+ -ie.'J Bame as poluchromotic Polyoliromlo 

add (also callid aiaetic i^), an add producod by the ao- ™hny, + ad/u/, the pupil of the eye. J The pres- 
tioii m nitric acid upon aloes. CTicc of more than one pupil in an eve. 

polychromy (poJ'i-krd-mi), ». [=S P. polifchro- Pol|rootylea (i»ol-i-kot-i-le*!l), n,pt, \Kh„< Gr. 
mif, < Gr. as if *n6kvxp*>>piu, < vo'/U'Xfnj/ioc, many- tto’avc, many, + " 


1 . < 1 . 


colored : see polyrhromcJ] Decoration or exe- 
cution in nutny colors; speciflcally, tliopractico 
of coloring more or less conipiotely statues and 
tile exteriors and interiors of buildings. This 
practice dates from the highest antiquity, and reached its 


Aorf'///, » vessid, cup: see cri/yA', 
2.] A section of oeiopotl eephaloi^s charac- 
tc^rized by two or three rows of smlKers on oacdi 
arm, comprising the OcfopoditUc, TretuocUtfmii- 
die, an<l Aryonantidee : contrasted with Juono~ 
i^dylea. 


jM)lycoWled<«i(i.ol.i-koW.ls'don) [NL., < 
examples the ooloriiig was the most complete and strong; Ur. tto/i'C, many, + KOTv/jfiuv^ iavity : 


and ill the ease of sculpture was to a great extent coiiveti< 
tioiial —men's flesh, for Instance, Isdiig oolurod doep-bruwii 
or red, and women's white or yellowish. In the arcliiteo- 
tureof the best time, while surfaces of considerable extent 
were still brilliantly colored, os In re«l or blue, the chief 
part of many features, oh of columns, was left In the natu- 
ral color of the marble^ or perhaps mei'dy sllglitly tinted. 


MO etdy- 

Ifidou,"] A idant whoso <urihryo has a whorl of 
more iiiaii two cotyledons or seed-leaves, iiiis 
is normally the case witii the pines and must Conifene, 
It Is true ill appitaniiicc In a f(‘w alicrrant dicotyliduris, 
I the genua Antmnekia of the Birrairi^ie»^ whcaio cotyle- 


dons ara two-parUal, and one i 
cijrtyledons am three-ported. 


[lies of l^ridiuM, wnbou 
kai cut iiiulor eutyUnlitn. 



polyergle 

polyeyatldail (pol-l-ri8'ti*dw), a. ami «. 

Of or pertaiuiud to the PoIjirustMtt, 
n.;.A member of the roiycyatida, 
Polycystina (pop i-sis-tl'n^), n, pi, [NL., < Gr. 
ro/ir, many, + Aicr/c. bag (see cyst), -P -tim^.] 
Elirenls'rg^s name (given liy him in tlio form 
Vohjcistina) of nil thoso radiolarians which 
were known to liini: hMisely synonymous with 
Jlndiolontt, 

polycjrstilie (iMil-i-sis'tin), a. and ii. I. ri. Of 
or iH^rtaining to the I'olycyntino : now noting, 
one of the divisions of lliidioltnitt, 
n. II. A member of the Pohtcystina, 
polycsrthemia (poPi-sl-tlie'mi-U), n. [NL. po- 
lycywnemia, < Gr. iro/i'i-, ninny, 4 - mtoc, a hollow 
Jcoll ), + utfw, blood.] Kxcchh of itul coriMiscleR 
ill the bhusi. 

Polycsfttorla (popi-si-iri'n-j!), w. pf. [Nl<., < 
Gr. noAix, many, + a» rni/HN;, a eell, < AiT«i’, a 
liol 1 ow.]| A fuinily or other group of Uadddoria, 
coiitiiiuing compound or colonial forms having 
many central capsules connected by <‘xtracap- 
Hular protoplasm; tin* polyeyttariiiii radiola- 
rians. Tlio capsules ore mnlthmclcnr, multiplying by 
flaaion, and the skulclun is spherical iind fcncstniti^ or 
iHmijMHml of ItNisc sjiiciilcM, or ahmuit. LtMitlliig forma 
are CoUtap/umi, Splutrtizoum, and ( 'iMuxtnnn, Also called 
CMoaoa, 

polycyttarian (pol^i-si-tfi'ri-an), a. find II. K 
Gr. ffo/iif* many, + Ai'rr«/ioc» a cell, + -iVin.J i, 
a. Having several eeiitral capsules; pluricnp- 
siilar, as a mdiolariaii ; of or pertaining lo tho 
Votyeyttaria. 

n, ’ll. A member of the Pohteiittaria, 
polydactyl, polsrdactyle (pol-i^lak'til), a, and 

II. I < Gr. nuTrwViKTvhHjy uiaiiy-toed,< no'/ 1%‘, many, 
+ AiAn>>of, a finger, a toe; see dactyl,] I, a. 
Having many digits, whether fingers t»r toes; 
exliibiting or chumeterized by polydaciyiisin. 

n. n. A iiolydiM’lyl iniiiiiiil. 
polsdactyllsm (iiol-i-dak'H-lixm), ii. [s F. 
polydaetytinnie ; as pohjdavtyl + -/Voi/.J The 
condition of having imiiiy 
digits — that is, 11101*0 than 
the normal number of fin- 
gers or to«*8; the state of 
being polydactyl, 
polydactylons (]>ol-i-<lak'- 


PolycdiniB (imlM-krus), II. [NL. (Cuvier, ^ cliorioii or nJ 

<ir. 7ruXiV,mauy. 4 * xf^i color of the skin, com- polycotylodonous (poI-i-kot-i-liiMmi-us), a, 
plexioii.] 1 . A leading genus of lizards of the [< polyeotylcdon 4 * -oir.v.] Fossessing iinoi'e than 
family Igmnitlm, liaviug smooth scales, a small two cotyfedons, as an embryo ; jircMhicing an 
dewlap, no dors^ crest, and the squarish head embryo with more than two cotyledons, as a 
covered with iiumerons plates: so called from plant. 

its versicoloratioii. P, marmoratus inhabits polycotyledoil7(pol-i-kot-i-]6Mqn-i), a. [< 
Central America and ^rtions of South Ameri- jiolyctitulefUni^ In hot, an ‘alM*rrant In- 

ca. — 2 . [f. 0.] A member of this genus: as, the crease in the number of cotyledons, as in Vola 
marbled polychras, aeuminatti, where they vary from two to five, 

polycladona (pol-i-kl&'dns), a, [< Gr. iroMmTa- polyCHkCy (po-Iik'nl-si), 11. [< Gr. wo?, i't, many, 
with many boughs and branches, < iro^if, + -^par/a, < ’ 


polydacty 

ti-Ius), a, Hamo us po/y- 
dactvl, 

K>lyaactyly (pol-i-dak'ti- 

li), II. iCpolyfUtriyl + 



Ihilyilartylisiii r>f Hand. 


man V, + a young slip or shoot.] In hot, 

h-T 


much-branched, 
polyclady (poFi-klA-di), n. 
du(‘, with many 
boughs and 
branches: see 

« ulouit,‘] In 
16 prtAuc- 
t>ion of a num- 
ber of branches 
where there is 
normally but one. 

See plica, 2. 

Polycletan (pol- 
i-kle'ton), a, [< 

L. PolycUtna, Po- 
lyditwt, < Gr. IIo- 
7 vkUito^, Poly- 
cletus (see def.), 

4 - -an.] Pertain- 
^ ’ at 


[< Gr. 7ro?iiK?p<i- 


mg to the 
Greek sculptor 
PolycletuBOi Ar- 
gos and Sicy on, a 
contemporary 
and emulator of 
Phidias, to the 
school of art in- 
spired by him, or 
lo the sculptural 
canon of per- 
fect human pro- 
portions which 
be establifdied 
(8e« ddiypko- 
rna). 



MyckUn Sdiool of .Scalpcurc.— Ai 
In the If inqum alBsrlln. 


A/faTrir, hile.] Goveniment by many 
ruleni; polyarchy. 

polycrase (pori-krilz), n, [< Gr. wo? it, many, 
4 - Kpaaig, a mixing: see cranw.] A rare titano- 
niobato of uraniuin, the metals of tho yttrium 
group, and other bases: it is found in Norway, 
and also in North rarolina. 

polycrotlc (pol-i-krot'ik), a, [< Gr. iro?iT,many, 
4 - a rattling noise, beat, elash : see rri- 

erotie,] Having several beats; having several 
secondary waves : said of some pulses. 

FolycteneB (nd-lik'te-nez), ». [NL. (West- 
wo(m 1 ; Giglioli,’ ltJ 64 ), < Gr. wi#?it, many, + xri if 
(KTev-)j a comb.] A genus of true lice, typical 
of the family Polyeienidff, Tho hood to onnod be- 
neath with rowe of long flat eplnot, whence the name. Tho 
epooice are parailtoe of bats In Jamaica and Chino, oml 
c^bUcu elMwhcre. This roiitarkalile form hie been of 
dliputed location, lieliig by eumv referred to the puplp- 
nniui dipterone inaeoto. 

Polyctonids (pol-ik-tcn'l-tlB), ti. pi, [NL., < 
Polyetenea + 4 dx,] A family of true lice, or 
Ncmiptara paraaitica, represented by the genus 
Polyctenea, IVcsIwwmL 1874 . 
polycyclic (pol-i-Bik^lik), a, [< Gr. iro?.i'xnxAof, 
with many circles, < iro/rf, many, 4 - kvk?.o^, a 
ring, circle.] Having many rounds, turns, or 
whorls, as a shell. 

polycystic (pol-i-sU' tik ), 0f. r< Gr. iro? i-f » many, 
4* xi-flT/f, a bog: sec eyat] Having many cysts 
or sacs, as a tumor. 

al-i-sis'ti-dj), ». pf. [NL.,<Gr. 

KvtfTu:, bog (see cyst), 4 - Ada,] 

_ J Naaaettaria, The akeleton to an irregular 

feiieetmt^ ■hell.oompoeed of ■everol unequal ohamben, 
piled nauolly Irregularly (rarely In dvflnite order varying 
from that of the round a primair capltulnm (de- 

rivable tntm the twin abell of the^Sl^A^roAraX with or with- 
out i^culet. 


dactyl, 

P®lw 

Sumo iTs mlydaclylism. 
polydelpnouB (pol-i-dcl'- 
fus), a. An improper form 
of polyadelphooH. 

polydmenBional (poHi-di- 
men'shqii-ai), a, [< Gr. 
wo?i»f, many, + K. dinwnaion 4 - -of.] Of more 
than three dinieiiHions. Mature, XXX. 24 . 
polydiPBia (pol-i-di^'Hi-&), II. [NJj., < Gr. as if 
*iro^voiilfiu, great thirst, ^’iro>i»i 5 iV»/oc, very thirsty, 
wo?Mf^, making very thirsty, < woAit, much, 
+ dlijfa, thirst.] In jmthol., excessive thirst. It 
is usually accompanied by bydruria. 
polydrOlDic (i>oI-i-droiii'ik), a. Same as poly- 
trojHc. 

polydy]llite(pp-lid'i-mlt),ii. A siilphid of nickel, 
occurring in isometric octahednnis and in mas- 
sive forms, of a light-gray ifolor and brilliant 
metallic luster. A ferriferous viiriidy from On- 
tario carries a small amount of platfiium. 
polyadral, polyadron, eU*. Same as polyhedral, 
etc. 

polycmbryOlUkte (pol-i-ern'liri-p-rmt), n. [As 
polyetHltryon-y 4 - -/i<ii.] in hot, pertaining to 
polyembryon'y; consisting of or having siweral 
embryos. 

polycmbryoilic (pol-i-em-bri-on'ik), a. [As 
jmyemltryon-y + -ic.] Same as pfdycmhryonate, 
polymbiyoi]^ (pol-i-ern'liri-o-ni), 11. [< Gr. 
ir^vf, many, + an (fnibVyo: see embryo.] 
In ind,, the jiroduction or existence of two or 
more embryos in one seed — a phenomenon oc- 
curring, sometimes regularly and sometimes ab- 
nomially, in the development of ilic ovules of 
flowering plants, tn RngtospermnuB ptoiita several 
gumlnol tiiOBoea usually occur In the unfcrtlliied embryo- 
loc, hut ill moat coses only one of those to Impregnate, 
ana, although oceoslonHlly more than one oommence the 


PolycyBt^ (]^l‘ 
iroAtT, many, 4 * * 
A family of Naaae 


with containing more than one emlnyo. 

polysmia, Htu* polyhcmia, 
polyergic (j»ol-i-(jr'jik), «. [< Gr. iro?hpyoc, 

much-working, < wo/w;» much, + fpyov, work.] 
Acting, or endowed with the power of acting, 
ill maiiy ways. 



Polyergmi 

PolyergllB (i»o1-i-^r'i^i8), n, [NL. (Latreille, 
1802), < Gr. much- working, < TroAif, 

much, + fpyiw, work.] A fronim of FtHrmiri- 
tiai, Jmving tlio inaiirlibleK lUmoHt cylindrical, 
curved, very narrow, and acute nt tlie tij», ocelli 
preHCut, and the wiiigHof the female with only 
oiiediHcoidal cidl ; ilie Amazoii-antH. Twogpectes 
an* found in tli« I 'rilU^d Mtateg, but must aro troplLnl or 
aubln>|>leu]. /*. rufrmftu 1h a slavo-inakina ant which 
Inia loHt the liiiildiiiK iiiHtiuct and ahown no cam fur itH 
you lie, Hill] ill wliicli tho inandihlog have luat tliuir tiieth 
all UA a roHiilt of their entire dependence upon alavea. 
polyesthesia, n. See polumtthcsia. 
polyesthesis (pol^i-CH-tho'HiH), u. Same an 
polifwsthrsin, 

polyesthetic, polymthetlc (pol^i-cH-thet'ik). 
a, f< pol^mUit'Mia {•ttwt-) + -i/j (cf. esthetic).} 
Of or pertaining to |>olya!HtlicHia. 
polyetnnic (pol-i-eth^uik), a. [< Or. 
muny, + a nation, people. ] Iiihahited by 
or containing many races or niitionalitieH. 
polsrfoil (pori-foil), w. and o. [< Or. ffoXif, 
many, 4* Of. muUiJml and polyphift- 

lous.] 1. a. In nreh.f an opening or ornament 
coiiMiHtiiigof Hovural eonibined foliiitiotiH; Hjie- 
eifically, a coiubiuution of mom than live foils; 
a multjfoll. 

II. a. OonsiHiing or composed of, or deco- 



Ciilrfoll Window, llcreronl CiUlitidrul, liitKland ; i^th century. 


rated with, more than live foils or foliations: 
as, a potufoU amh.—Polsrfoil arch an arch the lieml 
of which » divided into a number of foils or follatluiia 



Colyfoil Arch. — Main Curiul uf Liclificld Cathedral, liiinUiid. 


Such arches occur tmHNdally ill medieval architecture later 
than the time of lilaueat perfection. 

Polygala (Malpighi, 1(575), 

< L. jtolyjpita, < Gr. mt/v}n/Art\ milkwort, < TroXi-f, 
mucii, + ya/.n, milk.] 1. A gonus of herba- 
ceous plants, t)ie milkworts, t.yjie of tho order 
Fofytfftiew^ characterized by tlie great oiilarf;^*- 
meiit of the two petaloid iuner sepals of its ir- 
regular culyx, and by its eight aiitliers, its two- 
celled compressed roihidish capsule, and its 
three small petals united into a tube, and often 
augmented by a lobed en^st at the top. There 
are almut 200 spvciea, natives of temperate and warm 
region^ widely prevalent except In Australia. They 
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are mudi herbs or sometimea shrubhy planla haiiany 
with alternate leavea, and terminal a^es of imaU or 
showy flowers of red. yellow, green, white, and other eol- 
firs. Several cuHivaiod purple-flowered speciea from tho 
(Thim* of Good Hope are overip«eu shrubs veaohlnir S feet In 
helKht. P. ItUea of the southern United States is known 
locally as bachetur^s hutUmM. P. |iatie<fbfto, another liand- 
somu species, is the fiinged polygala or flowering winter- 
green of the United States; this and P.pUyytma of the 
Atlantic Hiatus are remarkable for their two kinds of 
flowers, liRvliig ei-lmsun or purple open flowers above 

K round, and also ahiitidaiii wiilte or green unexpaiidiiig 
lit fertile Hiihterranean flowers on sliAider white bran- 
ches. Tho root of P. Seneya is a atimulating expecto- 
rant anil diuretic, and |n large dosea cathartic and emetic. 
It is called teneaa in medicine. (See srnspa-roof.) P. the- 
trit/itfes Is the chfiichiii of UliilJ. a powerful diuretic, and P. 
pemtutM, the katn-tutuni of Java, is poisonous to the touch. 
.\l any species are claimed as remedies against snake bites, 
as J‘. mnyuinea and /*. purpurea, common reddish-flow- 
ered plants of the United States, and othera in the West 
Indies. (.*ape Colony, and the ilimalayaa. For mdnaris, 
also sometimea called pmoeettm-JUnber or paegUm-fluwer, 
see milkvHtrtt enm-JUnoer, gatyf -JIawer, and rttffation-JImtmr. 
2. [1. r.] A plant of this TOnuB. 

PolygalaceflB (poHl-g^la^s6-e), w. pi. [NL. 
( Lind ley, 1835), < Polypala + -or^tf*.] Hame as 
htlyyalete.. 

polygalacecms (poFl-ga-la'shius), a. [< Voly~ 
yaheew + -om#. J Of or pertaining to tho Poly- 
yatcie. 

]PolygaleflB (pol-i-ga^l{i-o), u.pL [NL. (Jussieu, 
IHOln, < Polyyttla + -#?»*.] An order of poly- 
petaiouH plants, unlike the others in tho cohort 
Poly gat in te in its irregular tiowers. and idmr- 
actorized by its threo or five jiotalH, usually 
eight monadelphoiis stamons, straight embryo 
in fleshy albumen, and five sepalM, of which 
(he two inner aro larger, wing-tike, and peta- 
loid. The fruit Is either a capsule or a dry or flisshy iii- 
dchlsceiit fruit. Tho order Is without close affliiity, but 
oftitii sliows 111 its keeled flowers a siitmrflcial remnnlilanee 
to the ijejfuminoeie or bean funily. It IncInUes ulmut 470 
siMicies, widely dispersed throughout temperate and warm 
cl i Hiatus, belonging to 15 genera, of which PUyffala is the 
type. They aro herbs or undershrulia, ramly hoeomliig 
small treciL erect or sometimes twining or cllmhiiig, with 
iiMiiHlIy entire alteniato leaves, aud solitary, spiked, or 
raeomed flowers. 

PolygallnSB (pol^i-ga-irno), n. pi. [NL. (Ben- 
tliam and Hookor, J862), < Polygala + 4»«.] 
A cohort of polypetalous plant's of tho series 
Th-alawiflorm, characfterized by an ovary of two 
cidls or curiMils, many horizontal oviifcH or a 
single }MuiduloifS one, fleshy albumen, and ab- 
H01ICH of stipules. It includes 8 orders, of which the 
JHltosparum and Tremawlra families aro small groups of 
Australian shrulis, while the Polygala family (the type) is 
of nearly universal distribution, 
polygaline (iw-lig'a-lin), n. [= F. polygalinr; 
as Polygala + A substance obtained 

from Polygala Senega^ apparently identical 
with saponin. Also caJlea polygaiiv. acid and 
senrgin, 

polygam (l>o1M-gam), II. \< PolyganMu.} A 
plant of the Linnean class Polygamia. 
Folygamia (pol-i-ga'mi-ft), n. pi. [NIj., < Gr. 
TTo/t'^'a/xojr, polygamous: tkee jwlypamom.} In 
the Ijinncan system of classincation, a class of 
plauts bearing both hermaphroilite flowers ami 
those with tJie sexes separated, tho difTerent 
flowers being scattered either on the same 
plant or on two or three distinct individuals, 
polygamian (pol-i-ga^ml-an), a. [< Polygamia 
+ -/Ilf.] BoJoiigi ng or relaBng to the Polygamia ; 
producing hermaphrodite flowers, and also male 
or female flowers, or both. 


polygamist (po-lig'a-wist), n. [= Pg. polyga- 
mista; as polygam-y + -isf.] A iiersoti who 
practises polygamy, or who maintains its pro- 
priety. 


pblygamise (po-1ig'a-mIz), v. i . ; pret. and pp. 
pmygamiscdf ;* 


j !*?*■• I^lygamissing. [< _ 
^ -lie.] To pnictlse polygamy. Syl 
of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Haudv 


Irester, tr. 
iy-(hrafts. 


See polygamous, 3. 
polygaiMUB (p^lig'a-mus), a. [= F. jtolygamc 
=i hp.jpoligamo b Pg.poljfpuiNO s It. poligamo, 
polygi&moiis, a polygamist; < LGr. woAcya/mf, 
ofteti-marri^, polygamous, < Gr, iroXff, many, 
+ yAyoi\ marriage.] 1. Relating to or charac- 
terized by polygamy : as, jwlygamous marriage 
(a union iucliuling more than one spouse of 
either sex, sanctioned in respect to plurality 
of wives by the law of some countries, but not 
recognized as marriage by the law of (Christian 
states). — 2. In sooh, mating with more than one 
individual of the opposite sex ; polyandrous or 
polygyuous, especially the latter, woich is more 
frequent among animals than the former. — 3. 
In hot., bifariiig both unisexual and bisexual or 
hermaphroditic flowers in the same species. 


• pdfiiiimii 

Aceording to the tendmiQy to bMOins cttlwr BMiMMloni or 
dhedoua, they ate called wwwaw f gt f ii lk ordiBwtoiti l^ pfllig- 
cmMHw reapeoUvdy. In the ease of moiaea having both 
tMureo and fertile Infloreaeeneea (Qowera) varionaly dli- 
poaed on the aame plant, peiygemmu is also naed for 
yiygamian, 

polygamy (po-ligVmi), n. [Formerly polyga- 
mie.poligamy < F.poUgamief woyif polygamie, 
ss Sp. poligamia b Pg. polygamia b It. poliga- 
mia, < liGr. mj^vyapia, polygamy, < ir6>^apog^ 
polygamous; see polygamous.] 1. Marriage 
with more than one spouse; the having of a 
plurality of wives or husbands at tho same 
time. In Clirlitlan ooiintrloa. when a man has more 
wives than one, or a woinaii more husbands than one, 
at the same time, he or alio is punishable for polys- 
amy ; but if there was a separate marriage witli each 
the flrst marriage would be valid notwithstanding tho 
subsequent ones, and the later ones would be void. Ihe 
otreiiso of eontraetlng the subsequent marriage is now 
tcniiod bigamy. But polygamy in the form of polony Is 
allowed lu soiuo connuies, especially among alohamme- 
dans, and was held a inattiT of faith and duty by thelior* 
iniuiH. (Compare futlyafuiry. 

2. In ffodl.f the practice or habit of having more 
than one mate of the opposite sox; iMilyaiidry 
or polygyny, in mammals, polygamy is the rule with 
piniiipM and various other carnivorous quadrupeds, with 
the hoofed quadrupeds in general, and in many other 
gronps, especially in its polygynons fonii. In the class 
of birds, where monogamy is me rule, polygamy is con- 
spicuous In tlie rssorial nr gallliisuooua order, and is oz- 
oeptionslly witnessed in some members of the monoga- 
mous orders, as in the cow birds and cuckoos among passe- 
rine and picsrlan hirds. 
polygar (pol'i-gftr), n. Bt'e jioUgar. 
polygardoy (pori-^r-ki), m. |b F. poHgarchie 
(Gotgrav^ b Bn.poligarqtda ss Pg. jwlygarchia; 
an erroneous form (appar. simulating oligar- 
chy ^ etc.) for polyarchy: see polyarchy,] An 
erroneous form of polyarchy, 
polygagtr^n (pol-i-gas'tri-an), a. and n. [< 
pmygastria + -rm.] Hame as polygastric. 
polyjgagtrlc (pol-i-gasHrik), a. and n. [< Gr. 
iro/nf, many, + yaaryp (yocrr/i-), storaach.] I. 
a. Having or appearing to have many st omacdis. 
as an animalcule; speciflcally, of or pertaining 
to the Polygastrica. 

II, ft. A polygastric animalcule. 
Polygastrica (pol-i-gas'tri-ka), n. pi. [NL.: 
see xmlygaslric.] Ehrenberg’s name (1830) of 
those animalcules the ap^araiico of whose 
movable food- vacuoles led him to suppose they 
had many proper digestive cavities or stomachs. 
The term had special application to clllate infusorians, 
of which it is now a disused synoiiyiii, and leas exactly of 
Inpiuor^ at large. 

polygastmlation (pol-i-gas-trO-la'shqn), n. 
[< (Jr. woAif, many, + E. gastmUiiion.] Multi- 
ple gastrulation. 

polygenesiB (pol-i-jen'e-Sls), n. [< Gr. red>A^, 
many, + origin : see genesis.] In hiol., 

generation or origination from several smiarate 
and independent germs ; the doctrine that or- 
ganisms took rise from cells or embryos of dif- 
ferent kinds. It Is akin, aa a biological theory, to the 
notion of sneclal creations^ and in its application to man 
is ooinmoiily called pUygmy. 

polygenetic (pol 'i-j§-net'ik), < 1 . [< polyaenesis, 
after pc»i«fte.] 1. Formed by sevem aifferont 
causes, in several different ways, or of soreral 
different parts. 

A oomposite or polygenetic range or chain, made np of 
two or more monogenetlc ranges combined. 

Amer. Jour. Sei., Sd ser., V. 489. 

2. Pertaining to or characterized by polygeu- 
esis. 

polygenic (pol-i-jen'ik), a, l<i)olygen-ous + 
-ic.j Same as jiolygenous, 1. Fallows. 
polygeniem (pd-lijVnizm), n. [< polygen-ovs 
+ Jsm,] Hame aa polygeny. 
polygenut (p{5-lij'e-ni8t), n. and a. [< jioly- 
gen-ous + -iaf.] L n. An adherent of or be- 
liever in polygeny; a special-creationist; par- 
ticularly, one who advocates the view that the 
human race consists of several distinct zoo- 
logical races or species. 

The granting of the Poiygenial premises does not, in the 
slightest degree^ necessitate the PblygenUt oonduslon. 

HinshWtCMtlqaes and Addreasea, p 163. 

n. a. Same as polygenaus. 
polygeniftic (poH-je-nis'tik), a. [< polygenist 
+ -7c.] Having independent orimns, as the 
races of man or tiie domestic animals; of or per- 
taining to {lolyMny. 

polygenona (pMiJ'e-nus), a. K LGr. rroAvyei^, 
of many kinds or farailieB, < Gr< many, 
+ yivog, kind: see genus, •‘genous.] 1. Contain- 
ing or consisting of many different sorts or 
kinds of things; heterogeneous; composite: 
as, a polygenaus mountain (one made up of dif- 
ferent strata of rocks). — 2. Of or pertaining to 
polygeny. 




6 -iii). ft. [< LQr. tnl^vyevi^, of 
'many Junot or families: see potvgenaus and 
-genifJ] In aHthropoi.f the mnmple genesis of 
man; the supposed independent origin of the 
human races, as opposed to monogeniam^ or the 
thtM)ry of unity of genesis. 
polyglOBSary (pol-i-glos'ft-ri), tA. 

Kitties (-ris). [< Gr. voav^, many, + ML. glos- 
sarium, glossary : see glossary,'] A glossary or 
(lictiona^ in several ]an|niago8. (lent, Mag, 
polmlot, polyglott (pon-glot), a, and n, [ss 
J?\ polggloite s= Sp. poligloto as Pg. jtolyglotto 
as It. poliglottOf C ML. pvlgglottttSf < Gr. 
y/MirtK, KoXtfyXuaeoCf many-tongu^, speaking 
many languages, < manv, + y/^- 

ita, tongue, language.] 1. a. Using or contain- 
iiig many languages: many-laiiguaged : as, a 
lexicon or Bible. 

liu n. 1. A book containing in parallel col- 
umns versions of the same text in several dif- 
ferent longuajros. The most Important polygloU are 
odiUons of the Bible In which Uie original Hebrew and 
(Ireek texts are givuti along with the chief versions In other 
languages. The chief polyglots are — the London polyglot 

S ublisnod In 1657). giving versions in whole or in part In 
obrew, Greek, Chaldee, SyriacL Arable, Ethkqpio, Latin, 
etc. ; tlie Gomidutensiaxi polyglot (see Comptvieniian); and 
the Antwerp and 1*8111 polyglots. A recent collection is 
Hagster’s po^lot 

2, One who uuderstunds or uses many lan- 
guages. 

A Palyfftot, or good Linguist, may be also iemiod a use- 
ful loaiuM Man, especially if versed in Mcliool-Languages. 

Howell, Lott^ iu. 8. 

polyglottic (pol-i-glot'ik), a. l< polyglot + -m.] 
Bame as polyglottons, 

polyglottimB (poM-glot'us), a, [< Gr. TraXnyXavr- 
roc, spoukiug many languages: see a.] 

Bpealaiig many languages. 

While working as a Missionary among the Polyglottmu 
tribes of America. Max Muller, Soi. of Lang., p. 180. 

polygon (poPi-goii), n. [Formerly pofy/zoikv = 
F. volygone s= Sp. poHgono = Pg. polygono = It. 

r mgotio, apulygon, polygonal, < IAj, polygonum, 
Gr. mikuyuvov, a polyij^n, nout. of ivoAuyuvoq, 
liaving many /ingles, < iroXwf, maiiy, + ywwa, 
comer, angle.] In geom,, a closed nguro form- 
ed by the intersections of a number of straight 
linos, each with two others ; especially, a plane 
figure of this sort; a figure with numei'ous an- 
gles — Acobleratlon-pblygon. Same as aeeeteniHmi^ 
diagram (a) (which see, uiioot dioffram),— OlOSdd poly- 
gon, a plane polygoii Inclosing an area: onposed to open 
polygon, which is only a part of a plane polygoiL— Oom- 
pUrtO polygon, a plane figure oonnectliig eveiy one of a 
number of angmar vertices with eveiy one* of the others. 
—Ckmoavo polygon, same as reSnUring polygon.’- 
—Oouingato polygon of n sides, two seta of w linos, 
each cutting all thelines of the oilier set upon one curve 
of the nth order.— Oonvez polygon, a plane rectilinear 
figure without reentrant an^es; apposed to ooneane pofy- 
yen.— Displaeament-polygon. aame as dMkwemeia- 
diagram (a) (which aee^ under Fnnicolar 
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), a, [&■ F. Pg. potygo- 
^’-af."] Having the xorm of a 
polygon! having many angles— polygonal nnm- 
OMB, m orftA., the successive sums from unlta nu of a 
series of numbers in arlthmetiosl p r ogression beginning 
with 1. When the common difference 
of the series is 1 , tlie sums of the terms 
give the triangular numbers; when 
the (Minimoii difference is % the sums 
give the equam iiambers; when it is 

8,thesumsglvetheiieiitoyo}iaf num- i v i f 

hers, and so on. (Be^yiirota nunh \ ^ ' * J 

ter, under dytimta.) iJiesc numbers ^ f 

are understood to be oslled polygonal V-- i 

numters from possessing the property 
that tlie same iiiunlier of puitiU may be arranged acoonl- 
iug to a oertalu rule In the fonn of that polyipnial figure 
to which it belunga. In the out, 5, J2, and 82 points are 
shown anuiiged in i»entagonai forma N snd 82 being 
pentagonal nitinlMim. 

poly^nate (po-lig'cl-u&t), a, [< Gr. ffoX iV, many, 
+ yarv (joi-qt-), kmW, joint: see knee,] Maiiy- 
jointed: said of some plants and animals. 
Thomas, Mod. Diet. 

Polygonateas (pol^i-go-na'tc-d), n. pi, [KL. 
(Boiithain and llooker, 1883), < Polygonatum + 
-«ip.] A tribe of liliaceous plants, typified by 
the genus Polygonatum, the ^lomonVsoul. It 
is eharacterixuil liy a herbaeooui leafy stem, nearly or qnlte 
nnbranchtnl, an InflorusuentH) of axillary llowem or a ra- 
ceme, rarely a fmiiltde, Hiithera iiitruraely dehlsoonf, the 
fruit a berry, and anatro|K)iig ovules. 1 1 Includes 7 genera 
and alKiui 48 species. See Polygonatum, Smilaefna, Mai- 
aiffAeiaum, Streptopta. 

Polsfgonatnm (iKil-i-gou'a-tmn), n, [NL. 
(Touraefort, 1700), < L. jiolygonatim, Or. 
noh}y6vaTov, HolonioTi’s-seaf (so calltnl from the 
many- jointed rootstocks), < many, + y6w 

(j'ovar-), knee.] A genus of liliaceous plants, 
tlie Solomon’s-seal, typo of the tribe Polygon 
natem, it is chanict4)rixfld by the notiding cylindrical 
ftowers, having six short Utile spi-eadliig IoImm, and placed 
one or^wo or rarely itiiire together at an axU, and by 
the uiimvided stylo and small stigma. There are 23 spe- 
Bcattereil ' 


cies, widely i 


ilirough all nortli temperate re- 



gon. itecyaii<!Ae.—&isorlpUhto polygon, apolymin with 
all its vortices lying on one clrola — Mygcm 01 fnoss. 


a diagram used in graphical statics, depending on a theo- 
rem of tlie same namedue toLelbnlts; apolygon each side 
of wkich reproaentain magnitude and direction one of the 
component forces acting on a material point: If then the 
pblyfoii is closed, it representT forces in equilibrium. Sec 
diagram under /oreei, 8.-Bofat«ring POlygO^a poly- 
goii containing one or more Mratrant angles.— SogHlar 
pedygon, a polygon all whose sides and anfdes are equal : 
It is further generally understood that the pc^eter wnpa 
a^iid thelntertor only once.— gfwitla.r polygon, See 

^ a 1 ^^ 

r great oiroles on a 

sphere.— Btobuman polirgon, a polygon In the Stelner- 
ian senae— that is, a flgare coropoaed of a number of ver- 
tices with Gonneoting liuea.— BtOllEtOd POlygOll, a poly- 


gon which wraps its interior more than once. 

Polygonacea (poUi-g^D6'a$-fi), n, pi, [NL. 
(Lmdloy, 1886), < Polygonum + -oacie. j A very 
distinct order of apetalous plants of the series 
Curremhryem, it ia oharaoterind Iwa colored or green- 
ish calyx with four, llve^ or six Imbrtoaied segments^ an 
ovary with one cell and one ortbotropous ovule, two or 
three styles or style-hranchoa, from six to nine perlgynous 
stamena and stipules with each pair united intoac^ndrl- 
oal sheath (oorea), or at least leaving, on falling away, a ' 
■oar forming a complete ling around tne stem. It includes 
about 760 species, belonging to 6 tribes and SO genera, 
varving in habit according to distribution, the numerous 
herbai^iui species being mainly in temperate or montane 
rsgiona repreaenied by shrabs in western Asia and the 
Medlteiraneaii, and by trees in tropical America. Thfw 
bear alternate and tisuslly entire leaves, generally with 
dilated and claiming petiole-base. The fruit is a small 
seeddike three-angled or c o mp r ess e d, and inclosed 
by the withering, persistent flower. Many of the speoiea 
w Weedy plants espeoislly in the large genera Humex 
(dMk), Mriaganwm, and Peiygontan (the type). The most 
umnl genera are Fagopyrum (buckwheat) and Rhaum 
(ihubarh). gee also Cteoofote, 

PP^WV&aoeoilB (pori-^nft^shius), a. In hot,, 
like or belonging to the Polygonacem, 


glons. They bear a single erect leafy stem from a horisoit- 
tal tliickeiied deep buried or creeping ixiutstook, wbieh 
is terminated by ibe upturned bud for the stem of the 
following year, nitd is marked by the circular scars of 

8 revlouB similar stems, llieso sinl-ltko impressions mivo 
lie rootstock great fame for magic iNiwors in the niiildlo 
ages, as able to seal up and heal all wounds having been 
stamped with the seal of Bolonioii, or of the Virgin Maiy, 
whence the popular xmaeaSdotnon'e-eeal and (hir-hady e- 
seal, the former of which Is si ill in use. (See Sklmwn'e- 
Meat and lody’M-eeal.) From its bell-like itowon^ resem- 
bling a string of tiiitinnabula. by the monks sscrilied to 
King David, the common English specie^ P. 
has derived the name itavuVo-harp; also^ from ita upward 
series of loaves, ladderdtt-knteeit, and, from resemblauoea 
to other ploiita^ liliMif-thM-muuntain taid/raxinell. 
polygonantic ((>oFi-go-im'1 ik), a, [< Gr. 7roXi>- 
}vvdeOat., multiply, i ttoXiV, many, t yoyoc, off- 
spring.] In entom,, niany-broodcd ; having sev- 
eral broods during a single year. 
polygoneutiBm (poKi-giVnd'tixm), n. [< poly- 
goneut-ic + The state or character of 

being polygonoutic. 

polygonometric (iwl-i-gon-il-met'rik), a. [< 
jtolygonofHctr-y + -ic,] Pertaining to l»olygo- 
nometry. 

polygonometry (pHi-g 9 -iiom'et-ri), n, [ss F. 
jtmygoHOtnetris, s Gr. noAvyuvaq, many-angled 
(see polygon), + -ysrpia, < fjurpciv, measure.] An 
extension of trigonometry to polygons; the 
doctrine of polygons, as trigonometry is the 
doctrine of triangles. 

PolygOnoiK)dB(lK)Pi-go-nop'oHltt),».pl. [NL., 
< Qr. nokvyuwng, many-angled, + nols; (wod-) s- 
E. foot,] The sea-spiders : a s/monym of Podo- 
somata and Pycnogovida. 
polygonoacope (poPi-gon-o-skop), n. K Gr. 
iroAvyuvoCf many-angled, + oKowtiv, view.] An 
instmment of the nature of the kaleidoscope, 
used to produce a groat variety of geometrical 
patterns by the reflections from two mirrors 
supported in a case and connected by an ad- 
justable hinge; spociflcally, a compact fonn of 
carpet-exhimtor for the multiple reproduction 
of a pattern. 

polygonons (P9-lig'9-n««)» [< Gr.jrriXwywi'oc, 


polSfgrooTB 

Ian Joints iheathod with the nnitad stipnlas. (See ent an* 
dvr node.) Nearly all arc herba a tew shrubby at the base. 
Home are tall and erect, as P, orietUale, the priiico's-festher 
(also called ragged-mgor)‘, a vm few are flontlng, aomo 
erect and aquatic, and othora clfinblng or trailing, aa P, 
McandenM, now esteemed for Iwakota in groenhuusea, and 
P. meeinifolium, the ruck-knuiwitcd, from the Uimalayaa, 
used for oniamenlal rockeries. Tlie majority are^ how- 
ever, siireadiiig weixly plants, especially in the aeution 
Aricnlcrna, a group of about rKi siieelea with wiry and 
abort or prostrate stems, typiUed by P. apieulare(noo knot- 
gram. doonered. anti birtl’ e-tares), also know n by many other 
names, as a/lured, animfruiij;, heggar-wt^d. cow-grass, eredf- 
treed, itoim gram, iron grass, ktudworl, ninety-knot, pink- 
weed, mmimne-Untgue, stnne's irrass, etc. Another aeetion, 
also of about M) species, Persiraria, with croct but weak 
and Juicy stems, is typitlixl by the abuiidniit weed P. Per- 
sicaria, the lady's- 1 hum li, also called, from the peach-leaf 
Shane of the leavetc prrsieary and peaektritrl, from their 
dark central s|Mit, hrart’s-eam and spotted ktudweed, and, 
fmin the Joiiiteil stem, crab's-elaw and retlsiianks, Sev- 
eral related sfaHrlea are known oh nuartwrd, t^apeelal- 
ly P. Hydrtt/ntier, also cnllixl in Kiiglaiid redknees, eider- 
age, lake-wed, etc., ami for wliieb sec also water-pep- 
per, rulraife, and arse-smart. A r«.‘lated and haiiflsome- 
flowered species of Aiiierli'an itvcr-niaigliis, introduced 
into (Miltivatioii ua it source of tuiiniii, is P. awphibiutn, 
the willow-grass or water-iierslenria. The general name 
kiudweed is a iKMik-iiaino for ninny of the siaudea. Many 
are mild asirlngeiita, others stioiigly dtnrutic uiid acid; 
the moat linfsirtant In imHllcliic is P. Hiettorta (Bc*e bistort, 
snakeieeed, adder's-wort, aSlndogu, and dragon uttrtX alao 
known in England as redlegs, Uiw’-writhen, Paster Uulffss, 
etc. P. Fagopyrmn of many authors, the ciiltivat i.*tl buck- 
wheat, ia now aeiiarated (sixi P'aifttpyrvm). P. Hnetorium 
la thetlilnoae iiidigo-plaiit, ciiltlvateil in France and Bel- 
gium. aa also in J^in, ua a source of a bine dye, a aiiliati- 
tuto for Indigo. The icavea of P. kitqddvm are used In 
Houtli America aa a siilmtltuto for tobacco. For tlie climb- 
liif{ weed P. Convolnuliis, also called eomlHfid, bearMne, 
Hindiing buekteheat, and Uaek bindwet/, see ii>y-bind\eced. 
For other species, ace serpent-grass, jointured, false buck- 
wheat (under buekn>heat\ iear-thvwb (and cut c« leaf under 
AaslataX and semdch-grcM. See also cut under oorra. 

polygony (po-lig^Mii), w. ( = OF. jMlygone (P. 
ptilygouum) = Hp, poHgono s= l*g. polygono ss It. 
poligono; < Jj. polygonos, polygouon, polygoni- 
vm, \ Or. no7iryoi»ov, knot-grass, < tto/i'c, many, 
+ knots joint, = E. knvv..\ A plant of tho 
genus Polygonum ; Hpeeifically, tlio Polygonum 
avimlarc, or knot-graHS. 

PolygordlidSB (pol^'i-gfir-tlFi-tio), w. pi, [NL., 
< PmygortliuH + -itlte,] A fiiniily of wortim, typi- 
fied by the genus PolygortHns, of a low and 
gc^noralixed type of struetuw. 

PolygordiUB (pol-i-gfirMi-ns), n, [NL. (Hcdiriei- 
der, 18(Xi), < Gr. tto/.i-c, many, + Fri/uimf, Gordius 
(with ref. to tlie Gordian knot); see ilitnlian, 
Gordius,] Tho typituil genus t)f the family 
PolygutdiUlm, referrtMi to the annelidR as type 
of a group, A rchiauucHda . P. purpurcus ana i*. 
luteus aro two species, the former herniaphro- 
ditie, the latter diaMrious. 
polyi^am (iM>l'i-^m), u. [r= Pg. polygnmo rs 
It. itoHgrtmma, < Gr, nnXvypaufioq, tnarKed with 
many stripes, < noAv^, many, + ypuypi), a stroke, 
line, ypApya, a mark, line, ctaj., < yfoupiiv, write.] 
A figure consisting of iniiiiy linos, 
polygranunatic ( poi'i-gm-mat'ik), a, (As poly- 
ifram + -aiiv!^ (cf. granmatie).] PoHaiiiingbrTO- 
lating io polygrams.— Foiygrainmatlc thlaBropb. 

a form of aemaphore invented by Captain I'aaley In ISOi. 
polygraph (pol'i-grW), w. [= P. polygraphs as 
Pg. jMlygrapho =s \i, poligrajo, < Gr. noAvyfkifoCf 
writing mneh, < 7ro>.i)j*, roiicn, + write.] 

1. An iiiHtmmeni for multiplying copies of a 


writing ; a gelatin copying-nad. — 2. An author 
of many works. — 3. A eolicctlori of diiTereut 
works written eitliiTby one or by diffiwtit au- 
thors; a book containing arliclos or treatises on 
different subjects. 

polygraphic (pol-i-graf'ik), a. [s= F. poly- 
graphique ss I*g. polygraphim; m polygraph •¥• 
-tc.j 1. Pertain iiig to niiiltiplicatioTi of copies 
of a writing: hr, a /Wi/z/rryp/i to instrument. — 2 . 
Done with a]»olygrapu: as, n polygraphic copy 
or writing — Polygraphio paper. SeejM^. 

polygraphical (pol-i-graf'i-kal), a. [< ptdy- 
graphic + -al.] Same ns ftolygraphie. 


xurii, MtWJ, N Ma, via. nvr.vrvmf,', 

knot-grass, polygony; see jwlygon.] A large 
genus of plants, type of the order Polygonaccte 
and tribe Eupolygonem, it la chancterixed by a stem 
with swollen Joints and conspicnons stlpular sheaths, 
flowers with eight or six fltaniens, two or three styles, 
and a five-parted and codimonly colored perianth, re- 
maining with little changs around the black and shlniiig 

TL, ^ -uUet, which 

The nMiclea 
distributed, 


or ODsqne hsrd fhree-an^Od or oompresi^ nutlet, 
Isofnei * '* - 


nesrly tlie same length sa the sepals. 

are variously estimated at 150 to 800^ widely d 
and some of them nearly or quite oosmopolltan. They are 


mucli, + yfidtjuio, write.] 1, Volumi- 
110118 writing. 

No less admirable hla f Dr. Willet'a] industry, appearing 
In Ilia Myiiopses, Comments, and ('ommentariea, iiiaomuoh 
that one. eoiisldering Ids pUygraphy, said merrily that he 
must write while he slmit. 

FuUsr, Worthies, Cambridgeshire. 

2. Tho nrt of writing in various cipherH, and 
also of deciphering such writings, 
polygroove (poPi-grfiv), v, t.\ pret. and pp. 
jmygroovrd, ppr. /utly grooving, [< Gr. ttoaiy, 
many, + E. groove.] To make many grooves 
iu. 

film guns] are similar in construction, snd will botli bo 
pUygrooved in the rifling. Times (fiondon). 



polmn 

p(dmm(]ioI'i-jin),n. [< PolygjiH-ta.} In hot., 
a plant of the order Polygyniu, 
poiygynia^ n. [NL.] Same as 

In omialii cnnl-onB of Media, according to Btinbn, |Mig> 
aunSa wua auMioriiied by cxpreaa law. which urdniiiod every 
Iiihahitaiit Ut iiiaiiitalii at least oirveii wives. 

McLennan, Primitive Marriage (ed. 18 I 1 &), vlll. 

Polygynia- (i»ol-i-jiii'i-U.), u. pi. [Nii., < Or. TTO- 
)tiY* iimnyi + femulo (in mod. hot. pifstil).] 
One of the ordem in tho Afth, sixth, twelfth, 
and tliirloonth edasses of the Linnoan system, 
(Hirnpreliendinp; those plants which have flow- 
ers with 1001*0 than twelve stylos or stifpnas. 
polygynian (pol-i-jin'i-an), a, [< Jtolygynia^ + 
Hanie us ]Hdi/f/i/iwus. 

polygynic (pol-i-jin'ik), «. [< poIypipMtUH + 
-ir. ) Same as polypyuous. 
polygynloa 8 (pol-i-jiu'i-us), a, Bameaspo/ty(/^- 
nouM. 

polygynlst (no-lijM-nist), ». [< pfdygythy + 
J One who or that which practises polygy- 
ny; an advocate of polygyny. 
polygynoBClal (nori-ji-ne^shal), n. [< Or. 
tro 4 i'f, many, + NL. mputtchnn + -n/.] In bfU.^ 
formed by the united pistils of many flowers: 
said of miiltiido fruits. 

polygSrnoilB (p<»-lij'i-nus). a. [= P. jtolygyne; 
as mlygyn + 1 . In ho/., having many 

styles; (>elonging to the order Polggyma. — 2. 
Polyiromous, as a male; having more than onu 
femalu us wife or mute. 


Few. perlmpa, would atlgmatliH) n legal con- 

nexion 08 iinniiru, however they might dianpnruvu of the 
law anti of the state of society In which such a law won 
aflUhllsluNl. ll, Siditwickt MeUiods of Kthica, |i. aW. 

polygyny (pd-lij'i-ni), u. \ < NL. pohtgy}tUi,< Or. 
*iroAvyvvia, the condition of having many wives, 
< iraXvyvvrn', woXnycwnof, having many wives, < 
ir6?J/Ct many, + yiw/, woman, wife.] Marriago 
or coliabitation of one muu with more than one 
woman at tlio same time; |K>lygamy as pme- 
tised by the male. Polygyny is more froqiient than 
polyandry, being the usual coae of polygamy os proctlsod 
ny mail and the lower animals. 

poiygyral (pol-i-jrml), </. [< Or. ir6>ii*yvpoc, 
with many windings, < TroXiV, many, + ybpof, a 
circle, ring: see gyre.'] Having many whorls 
or gyres, as a univalve shell. W. Q. Binney. 

pol^amlft. M. 8eo polyhemia, 

polyhalite (poM-hul 'it), n. [< Gr. I many, 
•f (ail-), salt, + A mineral or salt 

oeourring in masses of a fibrous structure, of a 
brick-red color, being tinged with iron, it is a 
hydrous sulphate of calcium, luagtiesium, and potassium. 
It is fonnd at Isclil in Austria, and also at Berohtesgaden 
In Bavaria. 

polyhodra. n. Plural ot jtolykedroH, 

P^lM^ (pol-i -he'drai), a, [< polyhedron 
-a/.] Having many faces, as a solid body; 
of or pertaining to a uolyhewn. Also j»o/y/ie- 
ftriCf polykedrouSf piHyedraU jfolyedrous.^Mjm 
licdral ftmotton, an algebraio fnnotioii which remains 
nnoluingod when the variable undergoes any of tlmse 
transfonnatloiiN which would carry a polyhedron, stereo- 
graphloally |»ruJeoted upon the idonu <if an imogliuuy 
quantity. Into a congruent position. 

polyhadric (l>o1-i-he^}rik), a. [ss F. poly^ 
dmiMr; as jtolyhedr-ou + -/c.] Sumo as 

polyluidrical (pol-i-he'dri-ka1), a, [< polyhe- 
dne + -a/.] {mme as polyh^lnc, [liare.] 

polyhedrometric (po 1 -i-he-dr 9 -met'rik). Cl. [< 
poiyhednmetr-y + -ic.] Pertaining to polyho- 
drometry. 

pblyhedfometry (poPi-hf4rora'et-ri), n. [< 
^yhedron + Gr. yerpta^^ yerpeiVf measure.] 
The system of theorems concerning the num- 
bers of faces, edges, and summits of imlylu^ 
dra, the numbers of edges belonging to tho 
different fuc*es and summits, and other allied 
matters. The name is ill formed to express 
this idea. 

polybadron (noM-hr/dr^n), ti.i pi. jtolyhedra, 
ptHjfhedrom (-dril, -drong). [Also polycdron; 
ss F. yndyddro s Bp. ptdihediH) ss Pg. ywlyedro 
SB It. poIiedrOfiGr. froXkdpoi', nout. of iro^vc-dpor, 
with many bases, < many, + seat, 
base.] 1. Ill gcom.t a solid bounded by plane 
faocB.-— 2. In optivs, a multiplying glass or lens 
consisting of several plane surllaecH dii^sed in 
a convex form, through each of which an ob- 
ject is seen ; a polyscope.— 3. In fw/., in Hydro- 
dictyon or water-net, one of the special angu- 
lar cells with horn-like processes formed by 
the swarm-cells urodnoM in the zygospore, 
within each of wuich a new comobinm is de- 
veloped. Goe6ef.-.ooidttPktspolyhednLtwopoly- 
Iwdra each having a aammitlnr every face of the other.— 
Ooobly ztftnim p<flybadroii,a poiyhedr^ 
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, in the toeei tonehing the bota a leriea reflated 
twice. Soinafiiihtr<vtetsMe|MyMesa,etc.,theieri^ 
iwpeoiedthrioaetc.— QenmtorofaiKflflMtfz^ See 
/r«^***^ — Bfjpi^lirrflTtltirftn. ■ polyhedron that lioi 
all its sommitB alike in alTreapects and c o mpet e d of plane 
onglee of the lonie magnitude : sometimei uiidentood os 
exduding the etellated polyhedro. See cut under oeto- 
Mron.— Beml-zegiilAr polyhodron, a polyhedron all 
the summlto of which ore alika while the plane anglee 
which conipeee the summlta ore not oil alike.— gmiailWl 
Mlyliedron, a pulyhedron that Inwnpi Ite center more 
than onoa 

polyhedrons (pol-i-hfl'dms), a, [ss F. poly^ 
kh'c s Bp. jioMro ss Pg. polyedro ss It. polie^ 
dro, < Or. iro^Mfwg^ with manv bases: seepo^y- 
hedron.] Same as jwIyhcdraL 
polyhemia, pplyhflBmia (pol-i -hS'ml-j^), v. 
[NIj., < Gr. ;roXi«i///o, fullness of blood, < iroXi-c, 
much, + a) fin, blood.] Excess of blood ; plethora. 
Also nohjemin, jiolymnia. 
polybistor (pol-i-his'tor), n. [< L. polyhistor 
(as a title or the grammarian Cornelius Alex- 
andf^r), < Gr. froXworup, very learned, < ttoXi^, 
much, + loTupf ioTupf knowing: see history,] 
A person of grant learning; one jvho is versed 
in various departments of study. 

I hsue much read of admirable thingi of them [storksl 
in daianiis the potyhidtir. Cerpat, Cruditlee, I. sa slg. B. 

Polyhymnia (pol-i-him'ni-jf), n. [L., also Po- 
Ijftnvitt ( >F. Polymnie), < Gr. noXi>/ma, one of the 
Muses, < woX/iC, many, + vyuof, a hymn.] In Gr, 
antio,f the Muse of the sublime hymn, and of 
tlie faculty of learning and rameml)eriiig: ac- 
cording to 801110 i^ts. inventor of tlie lyra, 
and considered during tne final centuries of the 
koman empire ns the patroness of mimes and 
jinnfoinimes. In art sne is usually rapraseut- 
ed as in a meditative attitude, voluminously 
dinned, and without any attribute, 
polylomma (po1-i-lom'ii), n. [< Or. wnAiic, many, 
+ Ai/yya, a proposition,* assumption : Hemliletn- 
ma,] A dilemma with several aitornatives : op- 
IKisod to dilemma in tho narrow seiiso. 
polylepidons (pol-i-lep'i-dus), a, r< Or. woXff, 
many, + Aftt/V (Xen-id-), a scale.] In 6o/., hav- 
ing many scalos. 

polylltbte (iml-i-lith'ik), a, [< Gr. noUniOoc, 
of many stones, < woA/'C, many, + A/dof, stone.] 
Consisting of many stones ; built up of sovoral 
blocks, as a shaft orcolumu: opposed to mono- 
IHhie, 

poljrlogyt (P 9 -liPo-iO> «• [= It* ftoHUpgia^ < Gr. 
woAii^oym, loquacity, talkativeness, < noh/hpyoCf 
much-talking, talkative, < woAf^, much, + Aivnv, 
s]>eak: see -o/oyy.] Talkativeness; guri'ulity. 

Many words (bottology vpofyioyy) ore shnis of a fool. 

Onmyer, On EcacdiMKltth), p. nTi. {Latham,) 


Pfdjmuurtodoiifeidm (poi-i-iiuui-tHo>^'ti-dfl), w. 
^ [NL.,<PofyMaa£Am(^)+^^.] Afoni- 
ily of extinct North American Eocene marsupial 
mammals, represented by the genus Polymaato^ 
don. They hod molars with numeroni tubwolea amngod. 
in throe Imperfect or two longitudinal rows. They w«w 
of imill sls^ 

polymath (poPi-matb), n. [s 8 F. polymaihe as 
Bp. nolimatoy < Gr. woAv/iadi^, having learned 
mucli, knowing much, < TroAiVi much, 4* uav6a- 
vtiv, paOeiVf learn.] A person of various leam- 
ii^. AUo juUymathist, 

poljmaihic (pol-i-math'ik), a, [as F. polyma^ 
thiqne sa Pg. polymaikko; as polymath-y 4- -tc.] 
Pertaining to or characterized by polymathv. 

polynmtlliat (po-lim'f^thist), n. [< polymaih^y 
4* -M/.] Borne wpolymaiho 


Thoee PolymotMMs that itond poring all Day in a Cor- 
ner upon a Moth-eaten Antho - - - - — - 


ffoii«li;Letten,lii.8. 
polymathy (p 9 -lim'a-thi), w. [sr V,polymaiki» 
as Bp. poUmatia as Pg. polymathia, < Gr. woAvw 
patiia^ much learning, CwnAi;/ia%, having learned, 
much : see polymath,] The knowledge of many 
arts and Bcieuces; acquaintance with many 
branches of learning, or with various subjects. 

That high and excellent learning which men, for tho 
lonro extent of iU call noiinnathu. 
ilafdSb, tr. of Ckmienms'i Beformalion of Schools 

IP 63. {Lathaim,) 

polsfmatype (imri-ma-tip), «. [Irrag. < Gr. tro- 
Awf, many, + nVof, type.] A now disused sys- 
tem of type-making by which IflO or 200 types 
were cast at one operation twice a minute, 
polymasia (pol-i-ma'zi4l), If. [NL., < Gr. ttoAit, 
many, + paQ6c^ breast.]’ Pol^astia. 
polymediail^ (jiol-i-inek'a-ni), w. [< Gr. woAif- 
fniXavMy the having many rasouraes, inventive- 
ness, < no/.vfiyxavoQ^ liaving mnny resources, in- 
ventive, < woAif, many, + pvx*^vtL contrivance, 
means: see maidtinCf mecJMttic,] I^ctical in- 
vention. 
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it), ti, [< Or. TToAff, 
ir. of loquif speak.] 


polyloquentt (p^ur^b 

much, 4- L. loquen(t~)s 
Talking much; talkative." 
polymirnfft (poPi-mag-nei^, n. [< Gr. ttoAiV, 
iiiaiiy, 4- E. wagnet,] An instrumont consist- 
ing of two or more electromagnets so arranged 
that the resultant field of force maybe varied 
i n many ways. Such on apparatus devised by Tyndall, 
tu tie used In exhibiting diamiimetic and other similar 
phenomena, oonslaU of two eleotroroogneU standing ver- 
tically, with adjustable pole-piecea of soft iron, and be- 
tween them a helix of copper wire. The diamagnetic sub- 
stance — fw example, a bwof bismutli — is supported liori- 
amtally in the direction poiilug through the axis of the 
helix. 

polymastia (pol-i-ma 8 'ti-^) 2 n. [NL.,<Gr. 7 roAfV, 
many, 4- breast.]' The presence of sur 

TK^rnumerary breasts or nipples, 
rolymastiffa (pol-i-mas'ti-gft), n. pi, [NL., < 
Gr. iroAi»f, many, 4- ydari^ a whip.] 

Infusorians with six, ten, or many flagella, of 
whatever other character. The jMiim inolnded by 
Diesiiig OS65) under thia head were CmortuUr, Spondylo- 
morum, rhaedamomu, and Lopkomumat, 

polymastlgate (^l-l-mas'ti-g&t), a, [< Gr. 
wo/if, many, 4- pnor^ (fuumy^), a whip, 4- -crtoi.] 
Having more tliau four flagella, as au infuso- 
rian; pluriflagellate. 

polymastlgoiis (pol-i-mas'ti-gus), a, [< Gr. wo- 
Ai'y, many, + yaari^ {/iaarty-)^ a whip, 4- -oa/r.] 
Same as pohmasHgatSo 

Polymastodon (iml-i-mas'tp-don), n, [NL., < 
Gr. TToAif, many, + yaardCj teat, 4- Wowc (hdovr-) 
ssiFa, tooth: nee Mastodd^'i 1. A genus of Amer- 
ican Mesozoic mammald from the Puerco beds, 
having numerous tubercles on the molars, typ- 
ical of tho family PolymasivdonUdse , — 2, [1. c.] 
A member of this geuus. 
polymastodont (pol-i-mas'tp-dont), a, and a. 
[< Or. iroAi'f, many, + fiairrdr, breast, 4- Woif 
(d(Wr-)s= E. tooth,} L a, Haviim many molar 
tubercles ; of or iiertaining to the Polymastodon- 
tidse, 

n. n. A polymastodon. 


In aetiial experiments and potymeehany, iiotliing too 
profunnd ; a superflciol dightness may seem flue fur dieeta^ 
but proovetli good for nothing. 

G. Ilareeift Four Letter^ Iv. 

polymelia (pol-i-me'li-il), n, [NL.] Same as 
jMlynuilf/, 

polymellan (pol-i-me'li-ftn), a, [< jtolymeUy 4* 
-4an,] lu letatoL, having supemumeraiy mem- 
bers. 

polymelillB (iml-i-mfl^i-us), n,: pi. jjolymelii 
(- 1 ). [NL., < Gr. voJltf/icAr/s:, witli many limbs: 
see po/yme/y,] In tcratol,, a monster with su- 
pernumerary members. 

polymely ()k >1 ' i -mfl-li), n. [< N L. polymeUOn 

< Qr. ir^v^Ai^, with many limbs or members, < 
woA/^C; many, + /vt Aor, a limb.] lu temtol,^ mon- 
strosity by redundancy of parts, or the appear- 
ance of snpcrnimierary members, as extra digits 
and the like. 

polymer (pori-m 6 r), w. [< x>olyn^er-ous,] In 
c/tem,, a compound which is polymeric witii 
some other com|)onnd ; a polymeride. 

We q[»eak of "polymeric'* bodies when the several forw 
mulm ore intennultipleBof tho some primitive group (e. g., 
ethylene, 2 x CHi», and butylene, 4 x CUu, are toyman 
to one another). Bneye. BriAt xVllL 287. 

polymeria (pol-i-me'ri-{l), n, [NL., < Gr. woA/fc, 
many, 4- yepot, a part.] In tcratol,, the posses- 
sion of many parts. 

polymeric (poi-i-merMk), a, [< j}olymer-ov8 + 
-t^ III ehem., pertaining to or characterized 
by polymerism: as, butyric acid (C 4 Hg 02 ) and 
aldehyde (C 2 H 4 O) are polyineric, 
polynierido m^lim's-nd or -rid), n, [< yio/yfif- 
er-oks 4- -<aai.] In ehem,, a compound that 
exhibits the properties of polymerism with 
raferenco to some other compound. 

polymeriflm (po-lim'e-rizm), v, [ss F. polyw^- 
mate; as potymer-ous + -win.] 1 . In ehem,, 
that property of certain compounds by virtue 
of which they differ in their molecular weights 
and in their ehemical properties, though formed 
from the same elements, combined in the same 
proportion. ThuiL the moleoular weights of butyric 
odd (C 4 Bs 02 )and aldehyde (€ 21140 ) an SB and 44 nqiec- 
tlvely andtheir chemical propeiiles ore wholly unlike, bnt 
both contain the some elementa— carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen— combined In the some proportion. Seeamer- 
<im, NMtemsriim. 

2. Multiplicity of parts; presenco of many pari s 
in one wnole. 

polymariiatlOIL (pol-i-mer-i-z&^shqn), ft. 
lymeriae + -ationT] Tho apparent fusion or 
union of two or more molecules of a compound, 
forming a more complex molecule with a bigher 
atomic weight and somewhat different physical 
and chemical properties. Also spellM poly^ 
merisaUoHo 



polymerlifttioa 


polymoriM (p^lini'e-TiK)» t and pn^t. 
and pp. polymerisetL ppr. polyfuerizing, [< ;#<»- 
+ •4ze,'] To combine or caune to com- 
bine BO as to form polynu^rides. Also spelled 
potymerifte. 

Prof. Armstrong found hydrooarboui . . . which are 
reaiUly polymsria^ by sulphuric acid. 

j Jour. FranHin Intt., CXXI. 172. 

,ta (pol-i-mor-^sd'mi)i-tJl), ti. pK 
see 

‘ classin- 


Polymerosomata (poi-i-mor-^sO'miji-t 
[ NTj., neut. pi. oi polymenmmatxiH : s 

MvnmnMtoitH.'i In Leach’s system of 

cation, an order of pulmonale ArachnUla^ sy- 
iionyinous with Latreille’s PerlipaliH, containing 
the scorpions and their allies, as the Thely^ 
phonitim and PhrynkUe: so called from the nii- 
inenms flexible segments of the body, and con- 
trasted with JHinerompmUa, Moxiomerosomaiaf 
and PoffoHOtmfa, 

polymerOBOmatOllB (pol-i-mer-o-som'i^tus), a, 
[OJL. potymeroMmattWf < Or. ko?ac, many, + 
ftfpoi, part, + body.] Haying the body 
Hcgmonted into many joints, as a scorpion ; of 
or pertaining to the Polywerotsomain, 
polmerOQB (pp-lim'e-rus), rt. [ss F. polyrntre : 
< Or. voAvptpi^, consisting of many parts, < 
many, + part.] 1. Composed of 

many parts ; speoifloally, in bot, having numer- 
ous members in each senes or cii'cle. Gray,^ 
2. Of or pertaining to polytnerism. 
polTmetameric (pol-i-met-o-mer'ik), a. [< Or. 
Tfi/i'c, many, + E. meinmere: see metamerieJ] 
Of or pertaining to several metameros; lying 
iifNm or extending over more than two meto- 
meroH, us a muscle innervated by different spi- 
nal nerves, yatnre, XXXIX. 151. 
polymeter (p^lim'e-t6r), w, [< Or, iV, many, 
+ fuTpov, measure.] 1. An iustrument for 
moasuritijg angles. — 2. An apparatus for test- 
ing the distance between tlie rails of a railway 
line, and detecting iueqiialities of elevation. 
7i'. If, Knitjht, 

POl 

TTO/ 

many participles or participial 
pfisit.ion : opposed to oUtjonwtor.hia, 
polymicroecope (nol-i-mi'kr(i-sk6p), H. [< (3r. 

many, + B. micrttseojie,'} A microscope 
amuiged on the principle of the revolving slero- 
os<*0|ie. The obJeoU to lie ennUned arc luuiiiited on 
plfltei fastened to a band, and may lie presented lu sue- 
cession to the footis of tlie instrument. 

polymignite (pol-l-mig'nit), n, [Irreg. < Gr. 
n'o/.i'c, much, + piyvvvw, mix, + -tfe'-i.] A rare 
mineral which occurs in small prismatic crys- 
t iils of a black color and submetal lie luster, it 
is found at Kredeiiksvaem in Norway, and haa received 
its name from the variety of its ooiisUtuonts— ooiislstiiig 
of titanic and niuhic acids, sircoiiia, tlioria, lime, yttrla, 
Slid uxids of iron, cerium, and iDangaiiose. 

polymitet, [ME.pehwito, < of. itolimitc, ML. 
jmyiHitiiH, poHmitw/f < Gr. n6?J}fUTo^, consisting 
of many turoads, woven of many (different) 
threads, < Tro?Jj^f many, + piroc^ thread. ] Many- 
colored. 

Clf songe Joiophe the cote Boffuitta 
Wrouate by Uie power of ule the Trini^- _ 
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Ibbed, at entire leavea generally eppendeged at the pell- 
ole-base with a cup-Uke membrane^ whence their name 
liaftvp, 

polyimte (porim-ilit), n. [For *po(ymuiitc, < 
Gr. Tro?.vpvutCt full of moss (< much, 4* 

pvimf, moss), + -#7r2.] A stone marked with 
dendrites and black lines, and so disimsed us 
to ropreseiit rivers, marshes, and (lonas. 
polymorph (poFi-m6rf), N. [< Qr. iru'/Ji:, many, 
+ form.] 1 . In ehem,^ a substance which 
crystallizes in two or more forms distinct from 
each other. See dmotphknm and triworphiffm,-- 
2. In hioLf an organism exliibiting or chanic- 
tc'iized by i>ol vmoi^ihism ; an individual inem- 
ber of a species or other group which differs 
from other members of the same group to an 
unusual degree. 

Pohrmorphi (jiol-i-mAr^fi). it. pL [NL., pi. of 
jMHymorphMs: see iM»lyMt»rphowt,] One of the 
six main divisions of litacoaitUet a family of 
hymenopteroiis mirasites, including those sub- 
families in which the <dypeus tits closely to the 
mandibles and the second submarginal cell of 
the fore wings is laigc, quadrangular, or want- 
ing. It includes 12 subfamilies and many gen- 
era. 

polymorphic (pol-i-mdr'flk), ri. [< polymor^ 
+ -h?.] Hame as pidyiiiorphmHm 


ymotochia (pol^i-me-td'ki-jl), n. [NL.,<Gr. 

many, + ptrox^^ a participle.] Uso <if 
iiiy participles or itarticipial clauses in com- 


i by the powL 

LydgaUt, xLS, Soo. AnUq. 184, f. IS. (ffofffuwtt.) 

Polymlzia (pol-i-mik'si-ft), II. [NL. (Lowe. 
18 %),<Gr. no'Av/it((a, promiscuous miiiglin^^< 


ttoAi't, many, + pi^tc, mixing, mingling., 
typical genus of the family Polumixiidv: so 
called as formerly supposed to indicate a mix- 
ture or combination of several diverse forms. 
There are three apeoiee, P. nahStk f>f Madeira, P. lowri of 
Cuba, and P. japoniM, Alio Pidj/myxia. 

Pohriniididm (poHi-mik-sl'i-de), u. ph [NL., 
< Polymixia + 4tUe.] A family of aoanthop- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus Polymixia, 
haviiig an oblong compressed body, blunt head 
with a pair of hirbels on the chin, long dorsal 
fin with three or four spines, and ventrals with 
a spine and six or seven rays. It contains three 
species, inhabiting rather deep water of both 
the Atlantic and Uie Pacific. 

Polymaia^ (P9-lim'ni-|), ». See Polyhymnia. 
Polymilia^ (p^lim'ni-4), n. [NL. ^mnmus, 
1753), < Gr. uMpvta, Polyhymnia, one of the 
Muses: see Polyhymnia.! A genus of compo- 
site plants of the tribe jaeliantlMidm and sub- 
tri^ Melampodiett, it la charaoterlaed by ample 


nmw, 

Polymorphinina (pol-i-m5r-fi-n!'no), ft. pi. 
[NL., < Polymorphim + -iw#*.] A subfamily of 
LagenitliP, typified by the genus Potipmfrjihina, 
having the cells of the test arranged •jpii'ally 
or imigularly arounti the long axis, or (rarely) 
biserial aii<l alteriiato. 

polymi^hlfim (pel-t-mdr' fizm), n, [ss F. 
morphisow: m]iiiilymarph~am'¥ 1. Tlie 

pro^'rty of 1)61 ng polymorphous, or callable of 
existing in different forms ; specifically, in 
iaL, the property of crystallizing in two or more 
fundamental forms: thiis, carbon crysiallizim 
in isometric foniis in the diamond, and in iiex- 
agonal forms in graphite, when the anhatnnee aa- 
aiitnea two forma it ih aafd t<» t»6 tUMnrpkuf. or to pniaont 
tlie phuiitmienoii of dtimrphinn ; when Uir^ it la aald to 
1k) tHmarphie. 

2. Ill suiU., difference of form, Btriictim<i, or 
type ; existence in, or exhibition l>j^, a group of 
animals, as iv species, germs, family, or order, 
of different types of stnictiiro; heterogeneous- 
ness. 

A conaiderable nunilsir of what have bean claaaod aa 
varietlea are really caaea of fudutmirphinn. 

A, li. WaUace, Nat Soleot, p. 145. 

New oomplicntlona of atructan! aiiionx the llydrome* 
dua« are anniined up under the hr^i of ptdynwrpMnn. 
The differentiation of hydriforin and nirdualfonu peraona 
la a case of dltiior|>hiain : a further dlatributiun of fnne- 
tiona, with oorreapoiidiiig mfsilllcatioii of fonii, glvea ua 
ptdymmrpMim. Xtuye. Brit., Xll. 554. 

3. In hot, the comprisal of numerous definite 
or indefluito subtypes under a given tyr^. 

polymoridlOllB (poLi-mAr'f us), a. [=s F. poly^ 
inorphe as Pg. polymorpho sa It. polimorfo, ( NIj. 
polmnorphwt, < Gr. no^vpopipK, miiltifonu, mani- 
lold, < woAi'f, many, + fonn.] 1. Having 
or exhibiting many forms; characterized by 
polymorphism ; not isomorphoiiB or monomor- 
phous. 

I . . . find it difficult to form any Judgment of any au- 
thor so '*many-ilded ” (to borrtiw a Qermaii ezpreaaioii)— 
polymorphimt aa llerder. De Quincty, Ueraer. 

2. Specifically, in rorV/.: (a)Uiidergoingasorio8 
of marked onanges daring development, as 
most insects, (b) Varying much in appear- 
ance, form, or structure in the same species or 
group. — 3. In bfft, same as 2 (6).— 4. In mtadr, 
noting a contrapuntal composition, as a canon 
lie, in which f' 


or a fuflpie, in which the themes arc or may bo 
treatea in various ways, as by augmentation, 
diminution, inversion, etc. 

Also polymorphic. 

polymoT]^ (pbri-mor-fi), n. [ss F. polymor- 
phic; ■< TiGr. 7ro?Afpop^la, roanifoldnoBs, < Gr. 
TTohifpofMpog, manifold : see jHxlymmrphous. ] Same 
as polymorphim. 



Itovea either onpoiite or iltenmte above, and ooryi 
llowerheadi votli broad involuorea, the outer row of bracta 
often larger leaf-lIke, and spreading, the ray-flowera in a 
■ingle row or laoMna altoffether, and imora, thick, and 
nearly oylindrloal ohovoia aoheneiL without awna The 
18 ipeelea are natives of America, and are found from (huia- 
datoBuenoaAyrea. Theyareperennlallimhs, ahraha,or 
trees, often viield, with yellow llowersi and la^ angled, 


three' principal divisions of the Sematoidea, 
containing those threadworms in which the 
muscles of the body-wall are divided into many 
series, each made up of many muscle-cells. 
Hee Meromyaria, Holomyaria. 
polymyuiEn (ppPi-raI-a'ri-«n), a, and n. 1. 
a. Gf or pertaining to the Polymyaria. 
n. It. A polymyarian worm. 


polynia 

Polymyodit (poPi-ml-a'dl), m. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
iro/if, many, + //<t\ luiiscle, + vm!/), song.] In 
.loliaiiiu^H MfillcFs systoni of classiflcatioti 
(1847), a tribe of binls of an order Jmttuafoycn, 
including singing birtls whose lower larynx is 
provided with the full number (live pairs) of 
Hoiig-iiiuscles: thus distingiiisiied from the 
trilies Travhvophonw ami Pivtnii of the same 
author. Tiie t(‘nu is nearly iMpiivalent to Oa- 
vincs or Arromyodi of later iiuihoi's. 
polymyodian (poPi-mf-o'di-an), a. Same as 

jHi/ytnyoid, 

pol;iniiyoid (nori-ml-oid >, a. [< Gr. iro> rf, many, 

+ //If, musefe, + w»b/, song. (T. PoiynnjmU.'] in 
ornith., having several distinct intrinsic mus- 
cles of the syrinx: o])pos<Ml to otigoniifoid. The 
word la iioarly ayiiuiiytnouH with acrtnnintdiau. but la of 
Ivwi exact atoniticatfoii. The group of bliila it denotes is 
that of the Oaeinet or Kinging hlnlH. 

poly^OBitis (pol-i-mi-d-hV t is), ». [NL., < Gr. 
iro/i'f, many, 4- //if {pintc), muscle, 4- 4tis: see 
inyocitic.'] Inflammation of a iiumlH«r of mus- 
cloH. 

Polymyxia. it. See Pofiftiiixia, 
polyneme (iMd'i-neni), )/. [.< NL. poiyiimHS, 
q. V.] A fish of the genus roiyiivMiiH. 

Polynemida (pol-i-iicm'i-de)f n, pi. [NTi., < 

Pwlfiicmnit 4* -///«*.] A family of acanthopte- 
rvgtan fishes, typified by tbe genus Polijiiviiius, 
Tliey have a aubfuufoiiii ■Iihim.*, wltli a blunt mioiit, Hub- 
nlMiominal ventrals with ii Hplan uiid live rays, two dormlH 
si'mraiutl by a conslileniblL* Inicn'iil, anal with oncor two 
KpinvH, forketl caudal, ninl laaitonilB with an tail ire iiptivr 
part and siweral free elongntttl llllfoi in rays ladow. Nii- 
incmiiR speclos occur In tmplciil ncuil sonitMif iniioli Itii' 
IMirtsiioc, os the mango tiali of Iiitlla, r. jMtraditeoM. 

polynemiform (pol-i-noin'i-fdrm), //. [< NL. * 
PtuynemiiM 4- \j.fonua, fonn.] Having the form 
of a polyneme; belonging to the PoUjnvmidtP. 

polynemoid (Jiol-i-uo'moid), //. and n. I, a. lie- 
longing or relating to (he Voiijnemidw ; ptily- 
Tiemiform. 

n. I/. A polynemiform fish; a polyneme. 

PolynemUBClxdd-ne'iniiH), //. [NL. (Gronoviiis, 
1754), < Gr. wo>if, niiitiy, 4- vijpa, llirea/l: see 
Hcmatoid.} The typical genus of the, family 
Polyncmidw, yfxth the lower pectoral rays sepa- 



PoiymrmHS pitbtiHt. 

rated as numerous long slender filaments 
(whence the name). P. piebcim is a very com- 
mon Indian species. 

Polynesiail (pol-i-ne'gian), a. and u. [s= F. 
jwlyiivnieH =:Vg, jmlyiirlnaHO ; < NL. PolynrMa 

i see dof.), < Or. wo^/'V, many, 4- I'jyffof, island.] 
!. a. 1. [/. c.] Full of ishimis, as an andiiiiel- 
ago.— 2. Specifically, of or iN^rluiiiing to Poly- 
nesia.— polsrneslan rsfion, IVilyntisIs. or the ]*aclflc 
islands, soOgeograplilcally ctuisldertal. It Is sonictlmcs 
regarded ss a diviMoti of a very compndiciislve Anstrsllsn 
region, and is then known more pretdmdy ss the Palynrrhm 
nungian. It consists of sll the fsidflc Islsuds excepting 
those thst pertain luolagicHlly to the rapusn or Austru- 
msliwan group and to New Zeslsiid. Wallace, who tie- 
fliietf this n^oii, divides it Into rolynesis proper and the 
Hswsilaii Isisiids, the former licliig then ooiisidered iimler 
thefoursniMlIvislonsof the iisdrone and Caroline iHlsiidn. 
New CaltNlonls and the New Hebrides, the Ffil, Tonga, niid 
Samoa Islands, and the Hoelety and Maniuenas Islsiids. 

n, 11 . A iiativfMir an inhabitant of Polyii<>slA, 
a division of Occaiiiii oust of Australia and 
Malaysia, or, in the more modern and restrict- 
ed sense, a division of Oceania east of Micro- 
nesia and Melanesia. 

polynonritiB (popi-nu-ri'tls), n. [NL« < Gr. 
woAif, many, 4- wi'/ior, nerve, + -ifis. Ct. mcw- 
rtfijv.] Neiiritis affecting a number of uerves; 
multiple neuritis. 

poUmla (pO'1in'i-$[), It. [Buss. jMiNfi/lya, an 
opim place in the midst of ice.] An open 
or unfrozen place in the midst of the ice of a 
river or lake or in the ocean: a word used in 
English only by navigators' in arctic seas. By 
•omo writers It vras formei^ used with the meaning of an 



Pofyuaf squrtmata, from 
aixivu, eiilaiKccl. 

A.prrfttomial teiit.icli!: A, A‘, 
sii^rhir uiitl inferior prcsti*' 
iiiihI cirriik i c. t iiiilci|MMlnil 
uiiil iteuroiKirtial clrrtu; e, f, 
elylru;/, hpnre Itctweeii the 

{ msterhir elytra setm ami 

iinliride of tlic elyliu. 


polynto 

Open or niifrozen (theoretloel) am et the north pole^ ap> 
perently from the (erroneous) Idee thet pofyiiin Is oon- 
iiected with poieU, 

III such places as KolHWon and Kennedy Chsiiiiels end 
Bcllot’s .sti'iills . . . jiU}nMu or water-piMils ere met with 
on rare occaaiuiis thniughoiit tlie winter. 

NarcHf VoyuKu to the Polar Bee, I. 2M, 

Pobnofi w. [NL. (Savigny), < (jp. 

TToXir, miudi, iniiriy, 4- vinv, swim.] A geiius of 
inuriiio ornint iiiiuidiflH of 
tlin iurniJy Ap/imthUtUe : 
u irniiip iiriftfl in (lilTon'nt 
KflirtfS. (a) Apjdled by Sa- 
vleny and moat tint hors to such 
a|NMJrH aa tlii! Ili'JtiHli P. 
iiutla, III! Inch or two long, with 
lurge ovate anti reiiironii cill> 
atedMeulcMliiibricattMl in adou- 
ble row of 12 along the whole 
leiistb of the worm, end the 
laaiy of cipiul width at both 
ends. This worm Is Aphro- 
dUfi tiquaiMita of LliiiiutUK, also 
known as jMuidinudwi mnwma^ 
tvH. (b) After Oersted, jK42; 
applied to worms resembling 
{ai but with nut less than 70 
sugmunis covered forward with 
small scaluH in imiriL naked Im* 
liind, as P. atalupeiulriiM of the 
British Isluuda 

polynome (iMiVUnom), t/. 

frs h\pohfnOMP=: Pg.;>«/y- 
uotHOf 11 . 1 jwhpiomio, udj., 
as It. poUHomio; < Gr. 

iiiiiiiy,+ 1 j. mmenj 
naiuo.] A polynoinitU. 

polynomial (rKil-i-no'mi- 

, al), fi. anil n. [< jmlifuomtt 
+ “iat. Of. hinowittl,'] 1. 
a, 1. (.'oiiiahiing many 
iiamoR or lonnH. — 2. lii 
and hot,, 8)KUfi finally, 
noting a ineiliod of no> 
nienolatiiro in whioli the 
teuhniual nainoH of arc* not conniied 

to two tenuH, tlio genorio and the Hpeeilie, uh 
they are in tlie binomial Mynlem of nomeiiehi- 
tiire: an, a jWyfioiMhi/ name ; n jwhfuomUU nyti- 
tem of iiomc3ti(daturo: <*oiitru8ted with tniumml 
and mouommiaL 
AIho mnUiiumial^ plurinomiunt. 

Polynomial thoorein, the theorem for raising a polyno- 
mial to any power. 

n. u. 1. A technical name conaisting of 
inoro than two tennH; apolyoiiym.-— 2. An al- 
gebraical expressiou coimiatiug of two or more 
termn uniteef by addition : hBi 

ox* + If if + — CXI/ — /xr + f/yj, 

AIho mnlUnomial, 

Appell’H polynomial, a form 

il«»«ao»e+ i- , . , I an. 

Homogonoona polynomial, a polynomlsl in which all 
the terms are of the same degree in tlie variables. 

polynomialism (pol-i-ud'mi-al-ixm), n, [<po///- 
ntmifit + -tVfm.] Polynomial nomenclatiire ; tl'ui 
method or nracii(*e of iiHin^ polynoinialH. 
polynomiauBt (wl-i-nd'iiii-iri-iHt), it, f < //o/y- 
mmial + -wf.] In zoiil, ainfV/of., one who uhch 
]H) lynomiulB, or a polynomuU systom of iiomen- 
elatiins aH (lit* pro-ljiiineaii writora UHually did. 
polynuclear (iK)l-i-iiu'kl$-Ar), n, [< Gr. wo^iV, 
many, + NL. niiclcwi: see nuclear,'] Having 
Hpvc^ral nuclei, as a cell. 

Polyodou (po-irp-doii), u, [NL., < Qr. ironic, 
many, + oflo/'f (wJopr-) s K, ioofk.] 1, In ichilt,, 
a genus c>f selachostomoiiH UHlies, named by 
Lac^I>^de in 170H, the type of the family Poll/- 
odoutidsTj having many teeth crowded in baiid- 
Jike masses during the youth of ilH memlKirs, 
these t eeth being lost at maturity. P, ujmtula is 
an example. Also called S/iatiUaiHa, see cuts 
under paddfc-JMi, — 2. In conch,^ agenusof pul- 
inonate gastroiKKls. JOesmarest, 

polyodont (nor i-o-dont), a, and it, [< Qr. iroXiV, 
many, + /wfoif (omvt-) = E. tooth,] I. a. Hav- 
ing many teeth ; multideiitato ; specifically, of 
orjof^rtaining to the Polt/tnUnUidie, 
n. n. In ichtk,, a member of the Poluodon- 
tidsB, 

Polyodontidm (jwPi-o-don'ti-de), n. pt. [NL., 
< PolytHlon{U) + ] A family of solachos- 

toroous panoid fisheK, typified by the mmus /V 
lyodtWf including the imddle-flshes oithe Mis- 
sisHippi basin and related foims of China and 
•lapaii. Tlio body Is naked, or Rough with minute stel- 
late ossifleations; tlie snout is iiiiicli produced ; the very 
wide month iroiitaliis many miaute tieeCli, in youth at least ; 
the nostrils oiv double ; and the dorsal and aiiul fltis are 
near the hetorooereol tin. Also colled S/HihtUirUdHt, 

polyommatons (pol-i-oin'HrtuB),yf . |< Qr. 7ro^ti> 
dpftaTot:^ many-eyed, < n-oiliV, maiiy, + ouyo (ey- 
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/-), oyo, < V Me : see optic,] Many-eyed ; 
jviug many eyes or eye-like organs. 
Polyommatofi (jpol-i-om'a-t«8), n, [NL. (Ln- 
treilie), < Gr. voAvojipartK^ many-oyod: see poly- 
ommatom.] 1 . In eniom,, a f^nus of butterfiies 
of the family LyacuidsCf having many ocelli on 
the wings ( whence the name ). There are many 
species, known as hluetf, as P, alvxis, the com- 
mon blue, and P, argiolm^ the axiire blue.— 2. 
A genus of worms. Quatt'cfagcH^ 1H.50. 
polyonomons (poi-i-on'o-mus), a. Bamo as 
polyouymous, 

polyonomy (pol-i-on'v-ml), n. Same as poly- 
onymy. 

polyohym (pol'l-o-nim), n, [< poluonyn^ous,] 
A name consistingof several (specifically, more 
than three) terms; a polynomial name in xoOl- 
ogy : correlated with monouym, dionyin Iri- 
onyw, 

polyonymal (pol-i-on'i-mal), a, [< polyouym 
+ -dl^ Of or pertaining i'o a polyouym; poly- 
nomial. 

polyonsrxnic (pol 'i-^n im 'ik ), a, [ < ftolyonym-y 
+ -tc.] Consisting of more than two terms, as 
a name in anatomy or zofilogy; imlyonymal; 
lioly uoinial. Jiucl^a Handbook of Med, St^ncca^ 
VI fl. flic. 

polyonymist (pol-l-on'i-mlst), n, [ipolyonytH 
+ -ist^ Same ns jiolynomialiat, 
polyonymoUB (J>ol-i-oii'i-mu8). a, [< Gr. iro^v- 
tjvvftor^ liavilig many mimes, < ttoXiV, many, + 
tmpaf name.] Having many names or tit'les ; 
many-titled. 

polyonymy (pol-i-on'i-mi).M. IA\bo polyonomy; 
= y.'ptflyonj/miCf < Qr. TroAWJvvpia, a multitude 
of names, < ‘iro?,vuvv/AoCn having many names: 
mo polyonyiuoiut.] 1. Variety or multiplicity 
of names for the same object. Hiiecifically— 
2. In rod/., same ba polynomiaUsm, 
PolyophthalmUB (por i-of-thal 'mns), 11 , [NL., 

< (Ir. TroX/f, many, + byllkiKito^^ <^.ve.J A genius 
of remarkable iKilychsetous aniielids, hiiving 
a pair of visual organs on every somite of the 
body, besides the usual cephalic eyc^s. 

polyopia, polyopy (poi-i-6'pi-fi, iH>ri-c>-i>i), n. 
[N1 i., < Qr. many, + U, Uwo.] llie ap- 

poaraiico as of two or more objects whcni thero 
IS but one ; iiiiiltiple vision, 
polyoptnun, polyoptrou (pol-i-oi>'trum, -iron), 
II.; pT. polyoptra (-tril). (ss F. polyoptre = It. 
jfoUottro; < NL. polyopirum^ polyop tron^ < Gr. 
iroAof, many, + vhir^Boo: moo/Uitu] A glass 
throui^h wfiicli objects appear multiplied but 
diininished. it oonrisU of a lens one side of which is 
plane, while In the other are ground several spherical coii- 
cHvltles, every one of wlilcli becoines a planu-tHincuve lens, 
through which an object appears diuiiulshed. 

polyopy, n, Hee /folyopUi, 

polyorama (poFi-(i-rtt'in ft), «. [= F. pol^^ama^ 

< NIj. polyorama^ < Or. iroJl/y, many, + bini/iay 
view, sighL < d/idi% see.] 1. A view of many 
objects.-- An optical apparat us pi*cseuting 
many views. See jfanoramn , 

polyorganic (poFi-dr-gan'ik), a, [< Gr. 
many, + bpyavov, organ : see organic,] Having 
several diversified or differeiitjated organs. 

Ill the natural world sonio beings ore monorganfe, oth- 
ers are pUyorijmvSc, Seiettee^ IX. 634. 

polyp, polype (poFip), «. [= y.poly/m (also 
poul/w : BOO poulp) ss Bp. p6hjH> = Fg. polypo sa 
It. polipo s I). polyp, poU^ as G. Bw. Dan, jio- 


pobphanHMy 

pagt Plata • iliraoCypeiplste.liioladliif the mstlar of 
•everai pages. 

pol^ypantogra]^ (pol-i-pun'tfi-naf ). n. K Qr. 
iroAvc, many, -f y.panio/p^a/m,^ A form of pan- 
tograph by which a number of identical designs 
may be produced simultaneonsly from a single 
pattern. 

polyparia (pol-i-pfi'ri-J), n.; p\. polyparita (-e). 
[NTi.: Boe mlypury,] The stock of the Anlho- 
soa and related polyps; a polypary. 

polyparlan (pol-i-pa'ri-jtn), a. [< polypar-y + 
•4€m.] Of or pertaining to a polypary. 

polyparlum (pol-i-pa'ri-um), n . ; pi. polyparia 
(-4)* [NL.: mo polypary.] Same wjfolyjwry, 
polyparous (po-iipV^B)^ 
many, + h.jkii'ere, produce. Cf. multiparous,] 
Same wpolytocoua, 1. 

polypary (pol'i-pa-ri), n.; pi. poly/miies (-riz). 
1<JSL. polyparium sa F.polypter; < It. polypus, 
a polyp : soeifolyp and -cirv.] The stock of the 
AntJiosoa and ndated polyps; a polyp^tock, 
polypidom, or polyparia; the hornvorcnitlnous 
outer covering or envelop with which many of 
the Hydrozoa are furnished. The term in also not 
uncommonly implied to Uie very similar stniciiirtM pro- 
duced by the Puygna: but for thcoe ptdyzoary is used by 
those who desire to keep jnotypary for the Aeftnoma and 
Uydrutna. 'flic pulymiy-proUuciiig polypidus are propa- 
gated by budding, and live together In gmuiM or iudonies 
BO associated that escli group forms s compound aiiliiial, 
whose united coverings form a compound puly|uiry or 
polypidom, which is their common home, and is at the 
some time the central stem or sUM;k snstalning the whole. 
Every individual iiolyp thus livos In its own proper cavity 
in the common ixilypary, from wlitch it protrudes its body 
and into which it retracts It at pleasure. Also pUypiariuui, 

polyp-colony (polMp-kul^ 9 -Di), n. A colony of 
pmyps; a comiKmnd or aggregate polyp. 

polype, n. Hee poly/K 

polypean (p 9 -lip'f-aii), a. and u. [< polyp + 
•^•an,] I. a. Of or i)ertaiuing to a polyp or 
pol^uB in anv sense. 

IX. n. AiK>Iyp; any polyp-like organism. 

PohrpedetOB (noFi-^iOHTe't^/.), u. [NL., < Gr. 
iro/of, many, + ircdr/n/c, one fettered, a prison- 
er.] The typical genus of the family Volyjie- 
detUlm, containing numerous species, chiefly 
Oriental. P. waeulaUm is a common Indian tiee-toad. 
P. equea Is oalletl the nmrred iree4oad, Alsu^ erconoouslya 
Potypedatm Polypedtilea. 

PomiedetilUB (pol^i-pc-ilct'i-«le), H.pl, [NL., 
< roly/mdctea + -idw.] A family of anurous 
salient batraehiaus, typified by the genus Poly- 
pedetea, containing the so-called glandless tree- 
toads. It is an ill-charocteriied group ; the iiiecles which 
have lieen referred to it belong mostly to the JtatdUUt. 
Also Pdypedatidie. 

Polypetaltt (pol-i-pet'o-le), n,pl, [NL. (Toiimo- 
fort, 1694), fern. pi. ot *polypeimus: see 
pctdloua,] A division or group of dicotyledo- 
nous plants, characterized by distinct or sepa- 
rate petals, forming a circle inside the calyx, 
as in the single rose, or several circles, as in the 
water-lily, magnolia, and cactus, it includes 82 
orders, cloned In 16 cohorts, and grouped in the 9 scries 
Thaknnijturx, and Caiycijwrm^ with the sta- 

mens Inserted respectively on the receptacle, disk, or calyx, 
and having the butturcuis innpltL and iiose as examples. 
Bee dfeofyMrm. Alsocsr ’ ^ 




prop, a ^ , 

= E. foot,] In 'zodl,, an animal with many feet 
or foot-liko processes. Bpeoinoa]ly->(at) An octopus, 
or eight-roycd oephslopod : on edd usages often In the form 
potypUM, still found in poiutp or pouipe, (b) Borne isopod 
cnistauesii, as a wood-louse, slater, sow-bug, or pill-bug. 
Bee OnucidM. (e) Blnce the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tuiy : (1) A hydrold or liydrosoon ; on a6tinoid or octlno- 
maii; some oirioiiterato or hollow siiimsi.softorhani, fixed 
or free, of variable or no determinate form: os, an octlna- 
rlan, alcyoiiariaii, tiibulariaii, sertulorlan, eanipaiiularion, 
or pennatularian ptdf/p; a coralligeiious pfdyp; a inedual- 
form polyp; a cienopiiomn pdyp. In this sense the wonl is 
coextensive with Ciriantom, though not applicable to all the 
members tliereof. Bee cuts umw PtumidaHa, Coryuida, 
and (Msdia, (2) A nolysoan or bryoiuan; esn^lolly, an 
' iiialouc,a8i 


oroolonif 


, asasea-mat, like or 1 


polyp in the preceding sente. (8) Some eohiuodenu, os a 
sea-lllv, stone-lily, criiiold, or enerinita (4) Borne other 
animal, as a rotifer, on infusorian, or’a spoime : a loose or 
mistaken usaga (d) CHie of the individual^ persons, or 
auOids of a compound, colonial, or aggregate pedyp, the 
whole of which is a polypidom or polypoiy, or a polysoary ; 
a nulypide or polypitc, os of a hydroioan, aotmoioan, or 
polyman : a eomiuoii present usages espeelally with refciv 
eiioe to hydriforma Bee cut under CoraUtgma,— AlOiA- 
Ian pOhmi, the pdlyauaiis or bryoaoaus ; the iiuiss-miI- 
maloulea~-7hnnia-liln polypi. BeeAmMf-IOe. 
polypnge (polM-paj), a. [< Or. miXfr, many, + 
E. page^.] Containing several pf^fei.— p^- 


+ TT/rriXov, leaf (NL. i>etal).J In bot., having 
two or more separate petals: as, b jfoly/fcUdouH 
corolla. Also apopetalous, dialyjfettilous, chori- 
petahma. Bee cut under corolla, 
polyphagia (pol-i-fft' ji-|), n. [NL. : see poly- 
phagy.] 1. In med,, excessive desire of eat- 
ing; voracity. I}unglison,^2. In sodl., same 
as jMtlyphagy, 

polyphagic (^l-l-fal'lk), o. [< pclypliag-y + 
-tcTf Exhibiting or characterized by xmlypha- 
gv; ^lyphagotis. 

polyphagOllB (po-lif Vgu [= volyphage 
SB it. (< L. polyphagua, a glutton), < 

Qt. iTOAP^j'Of, eating too intich, < ifokb^, much, 
+ eat.] Eaung many different kinds or 
fot^; almost pamphagous or omnivorous; not 
raonophagons. 

Its fa ■cale-inseot!slpid{0)A<t{7(’tM habit, or the ease with 
which it accommodates itself to so great a variety of ploiiU. 

C. V. POsy, U. 8. Entoni. Bull., No. 1^, p IS. 

ssLt, polyphagia, < Gr. iroAv^yta, excess in eat- 
ing, < iroAv^dW, eating too much: fsoej^lypha- 
goua.] The nabit or practice of subsisting ou 
many different kinds of food; polyphagous 
regimen. Also polyphagia, 
pOOTh«n6Cy(pol-i-fttr'm|rt [mT.polu- 
pharmaeie, < Qr. nokv^p/uuufQ, having to do 
with many drugs, < i:6kv^, many, 4* ^ft/tasov^ a 
drug: wo phariHocon, pharmacy,] Theprescrib- 



p 6 lfvliannft«r 

log of too manv mediolneB, espeoiilly in one 
preeoripiion. vr. J» Brown, Spare Hours. 

polnhaie (pori-f&s), a, r< Gt. iro/ig, many. 
+ £. pham\ *i.] In elect, having components 
of vanouB phase. 

polyi^amet (pori-fem), a. [< polyphemns,'] 
One of a group of snail-shells, such as Halia 
priamus. 

Folyphemidn (pol-i-femM-dd), M. pi [NL.. < 
Polyphemus + -Miie.] A family of eladooerous 
or daphniaceouH crustaceans, typiilcil by the 
genus Polyjikcmus, 

polyphemons (pol-i-fS'mus), a, [< L. Poly- 
phemus, < Or. a one-eyed Cyclops: 

aoe polyphemus,'] One-eyed; monoculous; Cy- 
clopean. 

poly:i^mil8 (pol-i-fo'inus). n. [NL., < L. Poly- 
phemus, < Gr. XioXif^ftog, a Cyclops so named, 
< woTiw^fipoq, many-voiced, also famous, < no- 
P , many, + voice, fame : sec fanui^ , ] 1 . 
An animal which has only one eye, whether 
naturally or abnormally; a cyclops. — 2. The 
specific name of the king-crab, IJmulus poly- 
phemus.^S, Crustaem, the typical 

genus of the fuinfly PolyphemUla: so called 

• from the lar^ solitary and apparently single 
eye formed by the coalosconce of a imir of 
eyes. P, stagnorum is an example. — 4 . Any 
member of the family Polyphemiak* — 6. In Ia;- 
pUloptera, the technical specific and (abso- 
lutely) the vernacular name of one of the larg- 
est American silkworms or silkworm-moths, 
Telea polyphcmus. The caterpillar feeda on many dif- 
ferent native trees, as nak. walnut, hickory, willow, elm, 
maples poplar, etc., and is of a clear apple>greeii color with 
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are simultaneously combined without losing 
tbeir independent character, but with harmo- 
nious effect; contrapuntal: opposed on one 
side to MoutP^ie, momphonie, and htmtophonie, 
and on another to harmonic: as, a fugue is a 
ftoljiphomc form of composil.ion. (h) Noting 
ail iustrument which is capable of producing 
moi'e than one lone at a time, as an organ or a 
harp. 

A Iso polyphontms, 

polyphonism (pol'i-fd-nizm), H. r= pg. Jfoly- 
phonisMo; ns fmlyjihon-otts •ih-ism.'} 1. Mulli- 
** *" of sounds, as in the reverberations of 



l'»lyphanit»4UoUi, with right whigB reinnvcd. (One half natunil ^hre. ) 

yellow Intend llnee. Ilie cticaon is oval and usually wrap, 
ped in a leaf, soinetlmcN falling to the ground, hut often 
hanriug oil the tree all winter. Tlie moth Is normally 
sinffle.broo<1od In tlie iiortboni PnJtcd States, but double- 
brooded ill the Boutheni. 'llie silk can be reeled, but with 
oonsiderable difficulty, and is lustrous and strong. The 


motli has a wing-spniad of five or alx Inohea and la of a 

‘i hind wing. 

), a. t< Or. 


buff color, with a large eye-apot on iwdi 

polrohlOBSbCBan (poPi-fies-be'an), a. 
TT^i^Xofc/iof (fftni. no?.v^^oisfkn6), loud-roaring, 
frequent in Homer as an epithet of 6d?Moaa, tho 
sea; < rroXfCf much, + ^cwc/kic, roar, noise.] 
Loud-roaring. 


Two men are walking by the 
O. 


an ocean. 

. Hohmen, Autocrat, iv. 


polyphobia (pol-i-fd'bi-|L), n, [NL., < Gr. 7 rr>- 
'M>g, many, + < ^pEodat, lear.j Morbid 

fear of many things: nearly equivalent to jmit- 
tophohia, # 

polyphone (pol'i-fon), n. [< Or. mlhitg, many,+ 
fpjvy, voice, sound: see phone^J] A written 
sign capable of boing read in more than one 
way, or standing for two or more phonetic signs. 

Hie different phonetic values of the potyphtmes, 

Bneyc, BrtL, XL. 801. 

polyphonia (pol-i-fo'ni-a), n. [NL.: see 3}oly- 
phonu.J Same as ttolyphony, 
polyphonian (pol-i-f 6 'ni^n), a, [< polypho- 
n-otfs + -tan.] Many-voiced; polyphonic. 

1 love the air; her dainty sweota refrerii 

My drooping aoul, and to new aweeta Invito me ; 

Her shiiil mouth'd oholr sustain me with their flesh, 

And with their PtiyphmdaH notes delight me. 

ipmiMt Emblem^ v. 6. 

polyphonic (pol-i-fon'ik), a. [sa F. polypho- 
niqae sr Pg. pvlyphonico; as polyphon-ous + 
-*c.] 1. Capable of being read or pronounced 
in more than one way: said of a written char- 
acter. 

The parttoular value to be aaalimed to each of the vofp- 
phonic oharactera. isaae TViylor, The Alphabet, 1. 4(1. 

2 . Consisting of or having many voices or 
sounds. 


an echo. 

I have chosen to single out the passagea which relate 
to tho pulstihtrtidmnitt orreperf usslona of the rocks and cav- 
erns, Olid other pliunocaiiiptlc . . . objects below in tho 
mount. Berkamt riiysioo-Tlieology, 1. S. 

2. In nnmct tlie use of polyphony, or the state 
of iNMiig iHilyphonie in structure, 
polyphonist (pol'i-fo-nist), w. [< jmlyphon-y + 
-«f.] 1. One wlio professes tlio art of mnlti- 
plyiiigsounds, or who makes a variety of soinids; 
an imitator fir a variety of sounds; a ventrilo- 
quist. — 2. One who uiideratands or uses l»oly- 

poln^oninm (pol-i-f(Vid n, [NL., < Gr. 
iroAvfuifia, variety of tones: see polyphony*'] In 
music, a jiolyfilionic composition, 
polyphonons ( i»ol'i-lo-nii8), a. [=S F, polyphom, 

< Gr. having many tones, < iro^iT* 

many, + ^iv/, sound, voice, lone: sec phone^*] 
Same as polyphonic, 

polyphoi^ (pol'i-fd-ni, oftener iio-lif'o-ni), n, 
[sa polyphonic sr Vg. poli^phonia, < NJi.^io/jy- 
phonio, < Gr. m/Av^via, variety of totfes, < iro/jt- 
0<jvor, having inniiy tones: see polyphonous,] 

1. The capability of licing prunoiinced in va^ 
rious ways characterixiiig some written char- 
acters. 

It will Iki seen how great an clement of ambiguity was 
liitroduccil by the jMl{iphuun which arose from the adsptiir 
tion of a Turanian syllabary toa Heniltlo language. 

tmwt Taylor, Tho Alpliahot, I. 45. 

2. In music, tho aet, pi'ocess, art, or 1 * 08111 1 of 
simultaneously combining two or more voice- 
parts so that thev shall maintain their indi- 
viduality and iiKiopendcuit liitcrost, and yet 
shall harmonise with each other; counteriioint. 
It ia opposed to wntmly, m*»tophony, ami AomnipAonv, In 
which a single volcc-ptiri is raised into decide proml- 
nenoe, and to hannmiy (In one of its tmiseaX in which Uio 
attention is ceiitemi u|n»ii the succeiuilve cliuitis as such 
rather tlian u|ioii the voice-parts lliat coustltute them. 
See eountnrptnnt'J, 8. 

polyphore (pol'i-fOr), «. [as F jmlyphore, < Gr. 
7 roAiJ 0 upof, bearing much, < noTilg* much, + 9 ^- 
prtv sr E. heart.] in a flesfiy recentacio 
with numerous ovaries, as that of a sti*awborry. 
polyphotal (pori-fO-tal), a, [< ^wlyphotc + 
-nlj Same ns polyphotc, 
polj^hote (pol'i-fot), a, [< Or. tto/Li't, many, 
+ ^ (tkir-), light.] All epithet applied to 
electric arc^-lamps wliich nro so ronstructoi] 
that more than one may lie used on tlio same 
electric circuit. Moiionhote lamps require a 
simarate circuit for each lamp. 
polyi^lfltiC (pol''i-fi-let'ikb a, [< Gr. rro’Abg, 
many. + ^v7Jj, tribe; see vhyle, pl^ylciic,] 1 , 
Pertaining to <ir derived from several phyla; 
having several different lines of descent: as. a 
polyphyletic origin. — 2 . (if or pertaining to tlie 
doctrine or theory that animals are not mono- 
pbyle tic, but are severally and socially created, 
or at least don ved from many (fifferent sources, 
polyphylline (iiol-i-fiPin), a. [< )7oly]}hyll-ous 
+ -!»«'.] In hot, same as polyphyllem* 
POlyphyDoilfl (pol-i-fiPus), a. fss V,pofyphylle 
ssPg.jtolyphillo ss It. poNJillo, < WLs,polyphyliuM, 

< Qr. Tro/^nXXoc', with many leaves, s fro/liT, 

many, + leaf.] lii Imt, many-loafcd: 


polyplMdd 

of which the nearest modem synonym is Cm- 
lentcra or Cwlentcratn, Spociflcslly— (at) In (Mvler'i 
system of claMiflcsttoii, I^otypi were the fourth oIsm of 
his Hadiala, dlviilMl liipi throo orders— Cnmoid^ includ- 
ing Aetinin nml l.urrmsria ; l/elatitMfi, Including Hytira 
Slid (lie Ptdyzita: siid CwallifrtL or tho coinls st large, 
with iVntifftfdff, Aleymiivm, and also the spongeB. (5) 
In Uiuckiiit's system (1848). they were one of two cissses 
of Ca’lrutrra, distil igiiiHlicHl from Aealcplue, and divided 
into two onlcrs, AnihmHi and Cyliroiaa. (e) In Mllne- 
KdWHrtls’B sysUmi (18ririX an alternative name of hla Corat 
iaria, or the thlrtl iMsiuiof his Hadiaria, dlstingulslied fruiii 
ecliimNlcniis and acaleiiha. Also Volypiatia, PUypifrra, 
Polypiithrra, 

2. iL r.J IMiiriil of poh/pus, 

Polypiaxia (popi-pi-a'^n-li), a. pi [NL., < L. 
ftolypHS, a polyp : Hi»e imflfj),'] ^me as Polypi. 
polniaxiaa (poPi-pi-a'ri-an), a. and w. [< 
pMyoiaria + -aa.] I, a. Of or wrtainiiig to 
the Polypiaria; iiolvpif crons; canouterate. 

n. «. A mtMutH'r of the Polypiaria, 
polSHPiburimn (Iiol^i-pi-a'ii-mu), w.; pi. poly- 
piaria (-11). [NL.: see paly}mry,'\ Name as 
polyjmrjfi 

polyplde(pori-pid), ». polyp + An 
iiiaividuaf zofiid of apfilyzoariiini, or compound 
polyzoan; the individniil orgunisni contained 
111 one of the cells or cups of tlie cctm^yst of a 
polyzouritim, just os an individual of a com- 
|)ouiid comlligenoiiH actiiiozonn is contained in 
a CII)) of t ho pel vpidom. The polypido of a polymaii 
thus corresponds to tlie polypite of a ciulcnt-erate. See 
fHiypary, and outs under HwnaifUa and Polyzoa. 
polypidom (iKiri-pi-dum), u, [< Gr. TTo^i iToiT, a 
l>oIyp, + Jd/iof, house.] An aggregate of i>oly- 
pites or po]yi>idcs ; a compoiiiid jiolynary, or the 
dennal system of a colony of inuiviuiiaf aetiiio- 
zoaiiH, hydrozoaus, or ixilyzoaiis; a polyp-stock, 
or the stem of a colony of zofipliytes, eoiitaiii- 
ing the cells of the individual jKilypites or ]K>ly- 

S idei which fabricat e it. iiiub, a piece of coral Is 
le polypidom of an actiiiocoan or hydrosoaii ; a sea-mat Is 
tlie pomjpidom (mom exactly, tht» piyzoary) of a polyioan. 
Seu ouis under Voralliycua nnd Pulyzua. 
polypier (pori-jier), u. and a, [< Y.polypU^r, < 
NL. jMl^aaHum: see lutbffHtmj.'] I. m. 1. A 
polyp in sense (d) ; a |>blypite or jiolypide ; one 
Individual, or a single cell, of a compound 
polyp.— 2. A polypidom, polypary, or polyp- 
stock; a compound or aggregate polyp; apoly- 
zoarium. 

Bometiinoa each polyp has a distinct ptdjntitr, but in 
general it is the ennimon portion of a imuMi of aggregated • 

d q>i which presents the clianicters peculiar to these 
lea, and thus tliuau fwm aggregated pulypten, tlie vol- 
ume of which limy lioeomo very considerable, although 
each of its const ituont iNiiiJi has dimunslons which ore 
very small. Milfut-JSdtmrdf, Manus] of JEoOIogy, 1 610. 

H. a. Composed of the stony material of 
Bome|M>lypidoins; eoral-like: as, beads. 
i'ataloguv Bffban f’ol lection, 1887. 
polypiety (pol-i-pre-ti), n. [< Gr. TTo^ff, many, 
+ Xi. piety.] Belief in or revertuiee for any- 
thing and everytbing; tolerance of all kinds of 
piety or belief. [Hare.] 

Patypiety is the greatest impiety in tho world. To ssy 
that men ought to have liberty of ooniKdonco is impious 
Ignorance. N. Ward, Simple C!ohler, p. 5. 

polypifer (pori-pi-ter), n. r< 1 polypus, polyp, 
+ =s Gr, ^/M7v ss E. 6r«rL] A polyp or 


iKifyp-stock ; a member of the PolyjH/era, 
Folyplfera (IKil-i-pif'o-ra), «. pi [NL.: 
.] Name as Polipn. 


see 


HHyififer 

IK)l 3 ^ 6 r 01 l 8 (pol-i-pire-PUs),a, _ _ 

polyp, + ferre ss E. Itear^.] Bearing polyps 


[< L. 



The balking orow p ooB OM w the most remarkalile polp- 
phanie poweis. It can shriek, laugh, yidl, shout, whlstlob 
soream, and bark. Saimrisy iter., XXV. 468. 

8 . In music: (a) Noting a method of composi- 
tion or a work in which two or more voice-parts 


In hot, an increase in the number of members 
or organs in a whorl, as when a normally pen- 
tamerous calyx has six or more sepals, as is 
occasionally the case in the plum. Foliage, 
leaves, and all the parts of tho flowers may be 
so affected. 

polyphyodont (pol-i-n'^dont), a. and n. [< 
Or. iminifold (< wuXIt, many, + 

produce), + bdo(>c {bdovr-} ss E. Utoth.] I. a. 
Having several sets of teeth, as a fish : opposed 
to nunwphyodont and diphyoiUmt 
n, n. A polyphyodont animal. 

Poly^ (l>ori-pI), n. pi [NL., pi. of L. jmlypus, 
a polyp: see polyp.] 1. The polyps as a class or 
other high group of low invertebrate animals, 


producing polypitos: as, the jwlyjnfermut sur- 
face of a coral. A\so ^wlyjnfKirous, \H>lypiyero%is. 

polypifona (pol'i-pi-fOrm), a, [< L. jtolypus, 
polyp, + forma, form.] 1. Having the form, 
structure, or ciiiiracter of a jsilyp; polypomor- 
pliic. — 2. Having the form or a]>t>euniucc of a 
polypus. 

polypigeroHB (pol-i-pij'e-rus), a. [< L. polypus, 
polyp, + ffcrei'c, carry.] Hame ns jwlypif cross. 

polyplparOQB (]>ol-i-i>ip'a-niH), a. u. poly- 
pus, polyp, + parcre, prciiluce.] Same as 2*oly- 
pifei'otat. 

polypite (lK)l'i-p5t), M. [ss P. polypite; nspolup 
+ -luM,] 1. The fundameutal element in the 
structure of a iiolyp, ns a hydrozoan or an ac- 
tinozoan ; an individual zoAid of a compound 
polyp; one of the individuals or persons which 
togtd her fabricate and constitute a polyp-stock 
or pol> 7 iary ; a hydrunth. The term is somctlmea 
cxtcndctl to the cnirespundliig elements of a pcdysuarlum. 
or comnoiind isilysuan, but these are more NiicUy called 
^ypMfJiu Mws cut under Atkoryhia. 

2. A fossil iMilyp. 

polyplaoid (pol'i-plas-id), a. [< Gr. rrokitg, 
many, + u’/aKoi^, a Hat cake: see jflaeeHt] 
Having more tlian one madreporic plate, as a 
starfish ; not inouoplacid. Abbreviated p. 


pdypngmatto 


Poln»lMO|^luxra 

Po^lacophora (poi^i>pift-kof'9-i«), n. pU 
[NIj. (J. £, Gray, 1821), iieiit. pi. oipolypla- 
tiopharus: seo polyplueopl^'ousA An order of 
iaopleurous ipiHtropodH, exhibiting bilateral 
Hyintnetry and tnotnmerio segmentation. The 
uoml •hull 1 b In ciaht Minuuiwlvn plecea, lometltnei eni- 
bmided In fthttll-mcH ; there are iiutnenjaa fflll-combe and 
ulfaetcuy tneU, or cteiiidla and uapliradia ; paired genital 
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),a. [<Gr.i 
iblinffapolypoT] 

mic. 




/f, CAi/00t watsntsseMsJHf, one of the P»typtnci^«ra. It, the 
wirae, (lifiMctecl i 0, mouth | g', the nervoim rliiff 1 00, uurta ; e, ven- 
tricle i r', an auricle ; br, left brant bin ; od, 

duoU dUtlnct from the paired nt^liridia ; and there la a 
well-developed oduntonhoi'u with niiinuroua lingual teeth 
on the radula. 'Jlie onier Ih cuiitonninoiiH with the family 
OkSUmidM in a hnaul aenae. In J. K. (Jniy'a claaaltlca- 
Uuii (IftSl) it waa one of ft ordera of oryptobraiiohlate 
gaatropoda. Thu original form woa PtAynlagtiphura, in 
Qny'a ayateni of the inulluaka it waa oonaldered aa a aitli- 
order of heteroghMUUite aenUhranohiatu gaatropoda, and 
defined o having tlio gllla In two lamellar aeriua on onoh 
aide of the hinder iwrt of the nndor aide of the inaiiUe- 
edge, and the aliell foniiud of eight Imbricate valvea. 

(l>ol'i-pl^kof'o-rnu), a, and 


». 1. A menibor of the Polppoda, in any 
sense.— d. Hamo as polypody. 

Also polypttde. 

PolypOCUk (P 9 *lip' 9 -dtt), n.pf. [NL., iient. pi. 
of polyrm/t: see polmod.’i 1. In Kirby’s sys- 
tem (1826), a elass of insects corresponding to 
the modem class Myriapoda. — 2. In AnneSdUf 
a large division of worms which are poKpod,. 
divided into Nvreidiua and SerpuHna: distiii- 
guishod from Apitda, Maclcay^ 1840. [Little 
used.] — 8. An order of cephalopoda represent- 
ed by the nautiloids. Bee Nautilitlm* [Little 
used.] 

polypode (pol'i-p6d), n. [aa P,polypode: see 
fMlypod.'i Same as polmmL 

Polsmodiacesfi (pol-i-pO-di-a'sf-^), n. pi. [NL. 
(Robert Brown, 1810), < rolypodium 4* -occmp.] 
A natural order of ferns, named from the genus 
Pohjpodium, Thia order Inoludei thu largeat numlicr 
of guiiora and apecioa. and may be regarded aa the typi- 
cal firdur (if f(ma. Tliey are naually herlNiceona plantN. 
with a ficnnaiiunt atem, which remalna buried or rooted 
beneath the aoil, or creupa over Uie ateniaof treea, or forma 
a acarculy imiving pohit of growth oronnd which new 
fronda are aniiually produced in a circle, or It riaea into 
the nir ill the form of a alinplc atom bearing a tuft of fronda 
at ita apex, and aomeUmea attaining the height of 40 feet 
or marc, aa in the treu-ferna The aporangJa are collected 
ill dote, llnea, or varioualy ahai^ oiuatera on the hack nr 
of the frond or ite aivialonn^ and are provided. 


PolnomediuMB (pol^i-pd 
[NL., < Ij. polypuMf polyp. 
Medusa^ 2.J A group of 


-po^e 


[< polypoid + 

-dd'si), n. pU 
L. Modma: see 
cpilhelarian CkBlen^ 
hydrozoans and actino- 
zoans, thus together distinguished from the 
ctenophorans by the possessum of cnidoblasts. 
Acconling to the preaenoe or abaence of phacelUg, the 
Pvlytwmedvm are divided into PhtutUtiUtt and AphmoMm. 
the foniier conalatlng of the Scypkowtsdum and AtHni" 
aria, the latter of the Hydrameduam alone. The polypo- 
mednaana are aimply the oodeiitentea divested of the 
oteiiophorana. 

polypomedll8an(pol^i-p^mf4h'sau), a. and n. 
I. a. Pertaining to the Polyimmeduste, or bav- 
ingtheir characters, 
n. 91. A member of the Polypomed^stB, 

pi. |m.,< 


group ol 

tera, consisting of the hydrozoans and actino- 



J Polyps 
... 5 fifronp or 

gradobf HydrosMi : used when the ctehojihoreK 
are included in that class, the two divisions 
then being Polyjtomarj)ha and Ctenophora. 
Klljrpomorphic (poPi-p(}-m()r'fik), a. [< Or. 
jTo/wroiif, polyp, + yop^f, fonn, 4* -/c.] itaving 


n, Bamo as polyjHnctmJm’e. 
polyplacophore (poi.i.plHk' 9 -f 6 r), «. wd w. 
^Nh^polyplacopiMruM : mo polyplaeophtkouR,'] 


a. Bearing many plates, as a chiton ; of or 
pertaining to the Polypltiotiphora. 

n. n. A ineinlM^r of the Polyplacophota ; a 
oliiton, or coat-of-niuil shell, 
po^lacophorons (imPi-pl^kof'o-rus), a. [< 
NL. polyimeojdiorMMf < Gr. iroXif , uiaiiy, 4- tr^of 
(wAoic-), a tablet, jilate, 4- fipctp » E. bearh’] 
Mine as ftolyphcoplm-e. 

lH)lyilla8tlc ‘(pol-i-plas'tik), a. [< Gr. iroU^, 
many, 4- wAacm/ic, plant ic : soo plastic,'} Huv- 
. ing or assiiiniiig many forms. 

PoQrplaxlphora (poPi-plak-sir?-!*), i*. pi. 
Bamo as rolyplacophora. De JitainvUlc, 1825, 
et.c. 

polyplactron, polyplectrom (jpol-i-nlekHron, 
-trum), 91. [=3 r.jwtyplectron; < Or. vroAvc, many, 
4- irU^KTpoPf plectrum: see plectrum,} 1. PI. 
polyplectra ( -tiii) . An obsolete variety of harp- 
sichord or spinet.— 2. [cap.] [NL. (Tcmrainck, 
1815).] A iniignificent genus of Phasianidie, of 
the suofamily Pavonin«f having the tarsi with 



Btroniius (pol-i-plok-trd-uPud), n. pi. 
PolyplectroHf 2, + Same as Pa- 


l*aMcnr.k«phettMnt ( Ai<yji/«r/nM biemicmratHm). 

two or more spurs, and the plumage more or 
less ocellated, as in the peacock; Uie peacock- 
pheasants. Thu iNMi-known apedea is P. Mesteoralwm 
or M^i§: othora are P. ffermatU, ktUnm, athMrmaehi, 
and CMMCantoa. More different than theae are the N apo- 
leon pheaaant of the Moliiocaa, P. emphanwm (or wpolf’ 
osia). and the Rnmatran P. cAaleurwiii. Alao called DQtlee- 
trnm% IHaUetnm, IHtdfetrwm. 

m:.,< 

voHinx. 

polyplactmin, n. Bee polyplectron. 

POly^CBa (poi-ip-ne'tt), 9i. [NL., < Gr. 9roAfif, 
many, 4- wsoni, tritw, breathing, < irvriv, breathe.] 
Increased frequency of respiration. 

POlypod (poPi-pod), a. and n. [< Gr. iroTiimwCt 
many-footed, C rroAif, many, 4- wo/y (ttocI-) as E. 
/iK»f. Ct poly)).} I. a. Having many legs, feet, 
arms, or rays, (a) in CtwIscm. more than decapod; 
having more than ten and fewer than fifty lega. Compare 
ampkyptd, Uapod. (fr) In more than octopod; 


dedqpod or deoaoeroua ; of or i 


lining to the Pdifpodm. yram. 


nmrgina « 

with an incomplete vertical annulua ab that they dehtace 
trniiaveraely. it embmeea thu tribea Pidypodiete, Oram- 
nuUidem, PtfHdfdr, Bleehnsm, Atpla»ie», AHnidiem, Wood- 
atetr., DiekaonUm, etc. Bee cute under ATulAoctotia and 
Onodea. 

polsrpodiaceous (poM-po-di-fi'shlus), a. ‘ [< Po- 
lupmUaccte + -ous.} Of or pertaining to tho 
rolyjHulwccsB, 

Polspodiem (poHi-po-di'f-e), ti. pi. [Nii., < 
PoJyfHtdiufH + -c«f.] A trilie of ferns of the 
ord«?r Potypodiacese^ embracing the genus Poly- 
jmdium. The sori are on the back of the frond, on the 
veliiB, or at thu undaof the veliii^ In ronudiah cluater% and 
without Indualuin of any kind. 

Polypodinm (pol-i-po'di-um), 9t. [NL., < L. 

pttjypodinm, a kind of fern: see p^dypody.} 
Tlie laigest and most widely distributed ge- 
iiiiH of lertis, typi- 
cal of tho suboriier 
PolypmtUujcm and 
tribe Polypodies^. 

The fronda are voiy va- 
rioiiB in outlliio^ with 
the Bori round, naked, 
doraal, in one dr more 
niwaon each aide of the 
iiildrili^ or irregularly 
Hoatterod. About 400 
HiKMslea are known, of 
which only ft are found 
in North America, P. 
miffare, which ocenra 
ulao in tho 01(1 World, 
being the moat com- 
mon. See polypody, 

polypody (wi'i-po- 
di), M. [<mE. ;s>- 
lyiHHiye =s F. jtoly- 
pod€:s 8p,polipodio 
zs Fg. ftolypodio as 
It. pollpodiof < L. 
jtolypodiumy < Or. 
rniAmrddioVfa kind of 
fern, so called with 
ref. to the braneh- 

iiig rootstock, < iroA6irovf, many-footed: 
polyttode^y polyp.} A fern of tho genus Poly- 
podtuniy ohiefly P. vulgarCy tho common ^ly- 
pody, growing commonly on rocks : in Enuand 
locally called addef^s-feruy wall- or wood-fom^ 
polypitdy of the oak or of the wally etc. The 
hoary polypody la P. <a(»nttm, a amaller ipcNBiea abound- 
ing in tropical America and reaching north to Ohio, hav- 
ing tho fronda grayiah-aourfy benealli, growing oii treea 
and rodfa, alao on rocka Alao pUypod, ptlypoaa. 

Take the atlnking oil drawn out of pUmdy i\f the oak 
liy a retort, mixed with turpentine and blvo-honey, and 
anoint your bait therewith. 

' /. W otton, Complete Angler, p. 1S8. 

Polypogon (pol-i-p5'gon), 91. [NL. (Desfon 
taines, 1708), so cailea in allusion to the man; 
long awns; < Gr. iroAi»c, much, + beard. 

A genus of grasses of the tribe Agihstidem an( 
subtribe Euaffroatete. it ii charaoteriied by the uau- 
ally dunae and aplko-llke iiifloreaoeneeL the one-flowered 
aplkelete with the pedicel luit prolonged lieyond the flow- 
er, and tile three-awiied glumea the flowering glume 
much the amaller, and bearing ite awn below the apex. 
There are alwut 10 apeciea, widely distributed over tem- 
perate and aabtroploal roglona, mainly atmuala with de- 
cumbent itema and flat leavea. They bear oyltndriual 
apikos almoat oonoealed by their abundant awna or spi- 
oato paniclaa which are larger and Irregular. See toord- 






tmi 

wtUitnrI; 4 , a ■pom 


see 


< Gr. iroXfirofKif , with many passages or pores : 
see polyporous,} A genus or coralligeiious hy- 
di^ozoaiis or HydrocoralUitspy beloii^ug to the 
family Stylastekdte. 

Polsporiaces (l»ol i-po-ri-a'se-fi), n.pl. [NL., 

< Polyfforus + -aecw.} An order of hymeno- 
mycetous fungi, typified by tho genus Polypo- 
rus. 

pol3rporlte(p9-Hp^^rf<i)»w* {fpolyporus^-Ue^.} 
In f/cof., afuiigus-liko organism resembling Po- 
ly)torus oersicMor. 

polsTPOroid (po-lip'o-roid), a. [< Polyporits + 
-oidT} In Itot.y similar to, characteristic of, or 
belonging tiO the genus Polyporus. 
polyporons (i>^]ip' 9 -rus), a, [< Gr. froAviropor, 
with many pores, < woAit, many, + irdpof, a pas- 
sage, pore: see pore"^.} Having many pores; 
ernmite; ethmoid; foraminulato. 

Pohfponui (po-lip'f)-ru8), n. [NIi. (Pries, 1836- 
1838), < Gr.TToXiV, many, + Trdpoi*, a passage, pore.] 
A very largo, widely dis- 
tributed geuus of nyme- 
uomycotous fungi, typi- 
cal of the order Polyporu 
acesBy having the hyme- 
nium lining Tong, narrow, 
round, or angular tubes. 

They are very familiar objected 
forming little ahelvea or brack- 
ote attached to dead or decaying 
wood, some being very amall, 
othera aeveral or many Inchea 
ill ciroumforonoe. P. opdnaliM 
la the white or parging agaric, 
or larch-agaric^ used internally 
to check Bwcati^ sometimeB aa a 
purgative and emetic^ and extern 
ludly as a styptic. See agarie 
“ M. 

(pori-pos), a. 
yposus: seepoly- 
jtOHs.'} Mme jtolypovs. 

Urtmthnot, AUmeiitH. vi. 

polypO0t61ll (l>ol'i-po- 
stem), 9f. Same as 
stem. 



. „ verse kcctlon thnn^ a part 
fyp- of one of (lie purai, nhot*- 
ing the baiidia and the hy- 


r (poHi-pj- 
{imlyposfyto H 
^le, or having 



4* -09-8.] Pertaining 
having its charMter. 

froAtsrovr, 
lillar: 

styie’^.} A reaucea or imperfect nutritive zo6id 
of a hydroid hydrozoan, without mouth or ten- 
tacles ; a dactylozofiid. 
polypotomo (poPi-po-tom), n. [< Gr. woAtwotif, 
polypus, 4- -TopoCy < ri/iveiVy rafieiv, cut.] All 
instrument for excising a polypus. 
polnNnui (^Pi-pus), a. [ss F. polypoux » Bp. 
poltposo as Fg. polwtoso as It. poltposOy < L. poly- 
)}osuSy having polypus in the nose, < pol^pusy 
polypus: seejMifypuB.] Of thenatureofaiHily- 
pus ; having many feet or roots, like a polypus. 
Mwpragmatlc (poPi-prag-mat'ik), a. and s. 
^ofmorly polipraymaUck; < Gr. nokimpdyparo^y 
having many things to do, meddlesome, inquisi- 
tive, C iroAff, many, 4- npayyay a thing to do, 
affair, pi. opityporay business: see pragmaUc,'} 
L a. Overbusy or meddlesome; forwud; offi- 
cions. [Rare.] 


n* n* A m^letome or oiBeious person. 
JmaiUApoUpragmaitkki, Bmten, CDtivitt,) 

polypiragmtical (poKi<|prag-niat'i-1c^l), a, [< 
imuiwagmaHe + -o/.] Same as pclypragmatic. 

Hi! rtbo bnqrliody's] sctloni are pUmagmaHeiiii, hii 
feet pmpatetl^ Rnuiniui pietnrai liim to the llfo : 
**Se Kiioiri what every uiorchaiit got in lila voyagci; what 
ploU are at Borne, what itratagemi with Uio Tui-h, Ac." 
^ /toe. T, AdMM, Worka. I. 60S. 


jp'ina-ti), «. [Aspo/y- 

^pfagmal^ie -F -i^.] The state of boing over- 
engaged in business or affairs. [Rare. J 

polypragmon (po1-i-prag'mon), n. [Formerly 
j^^angmon, polipragman ; < OF. poUpragiHon, 

< Or. iro^vKpdyguVf a busybody, < woJitV, much, 
many, + vpayga, affair, npdaoetv^ act.] A busy- 
liody; an officious person. 

polsrpragmonistt (i^l-i-prag'm^nist), n. [< 
pmypragmon + -ist?] Same m polyitragmmu 
Dry tobacco with my Ihombook'il leaves, yon good diy- 
brained jwfypmgfiMituto. Deldur, GiiU'i UorabooiL 

Polyprion (pol-i-pri'on), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), 

< Gr. woXt%‘, many, + w/mW, a saw.] A genus 
of serranoid fishes; the stone-bassos. The anal 
apliiea are airong, the doraal apinea aorratod, the branchl- 
oatcgala seven, and the teeth all villlform ; the tail ia not 
forked, and there Is a rough ridge on thuoperonlum. P, 
wndum ia a large fish, 6 fwt long, of the coasts of south* 
ern Europe and Africa, aometiinea known as the sfena-toua 
vnreek-Jiitht and omtier, and P. wtyifeimim ia an iuliabitanl 
of the temperate iVicittc. 

polyprism (pol'i-prism), n. f < Qr. ?roXif , many. 
+ npiafjui, a prism: see prism^^ A compound 
prism formed of several prisms of different 
materialH, but of the same angle, connectied at 
their ends, and used to show the unequal re- 
fracting power of different media. 

polyprismatic (nolM-priz-mat'ik), a, [ss It. 
poliprismalico, < Or. ttoXi-c, many, + wp/o//o, a 
prism: see jirism, priSMalie.'] In Mineral. , hav- 
ing crystals presenting numerous pinsms in a 
single form. 

polrorotodont (po1-i-prd'to-dont), a. and n. 
[< ur. ttoXjV, many, + wpiiroj-, first, + odow; 
(otSovT-) =s £. fool/t,'] 1. o. Having several 
front teeth: noting the insectivorous or etir- 
iiivorous dentition of luaranpials, in w'hitdj Ihe 
iiicisora are small, several, and much alike, aud 
the canines large and specialized : contrasted 
with (UpraiodoHt, 

n. n, A iKilyiirotoilont marsupial. 

Polyprotodontia (pol-i-iiro-to-don'shi-jl), w, pi. 
[NL., neut. pi.; see jw/yz/wofodowf.] The car- 
nivorous or polyprotodout inaraiipials, a prime 
division of Manta pialin^ having more than two 
incisors (at least m the lower jaw) and special- 
ized caiiiiies. 

polyp-stem (pol'ip-stem), a. A polyji-stock; 
the stem of a polypidom, common to several 

stock of a 


polysttgaumi. . 

as an insect or a emstaoean, is polyaomiHe. Hax • 
hw, Anat. Invert., p. 220. 
pol^pastt (pori-spast), «. [ss ^p.poli^aios 
*=s It. itoliMpattiOf < L. poly sptuf ton, \ Gr. woXi>- 
airaoToVf a iioisUng-iacKle with many jiulleys, 
neut. or TroH'onaaTogj drawn by many cords, < 
n-oXi'f, many, + (wrdr, draw: see spantu.l 1 . 
A maidiiiie consisting of a combination of iiul- 
Icys, used for raisingheavy weiglits: a tenii for- 
merly used by writers ou mecnauics. — 2. An 
apparatus of the same character formerly used 
in surgery to reduce dishK^aiioiis. 
po^perm (pori- 8 p^»rm ), «. [< Ur. noUtimppo^, 
with many seeds: see polynpermom.] A tree 
whose frmt contains many seeds. 

ft poliTJus: Heo All «rf them wunymi^d.rflliokmiel. and loolft which 
iKiryj).] 1 , 1 II cool. : (u) A poulp or cuttle, (h) may be got out of Umlr wAnmpemm. 

A polyp, in any sense, (c) [mp.] (1) A genus of iffw/yu, syiva, li. lit 1 1. (LoiAam.) 

cuttles. (2) A genusof polyps.— 2. In 
any kind of tumor growing mm a mucous mem- 
brane, of rounded form, aud moro or less dis- 
tinctly peduiicnlattMl. The tern is most fre- 
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ter, roll, neut ef woXifrrvjiof, with many leaves 
or folds, < iruXcf, many, + nrff (irrv;t- ) or 
fold. Cf. poUcy^f from the same souree.] A 
combination of panels or frames, more than 
three in numbon for receivingpEdn tings on one 
or both sides of eveiw leaf. Compare djptyeh 
and triptych. MtatkeU^ Russian Art, S. K. M. 
Hand book. 

Polyptydiodon (pol-ip-tik'fi-don), m. [NIj. 
(Owen), < Gr. irokvvrvxoQ. with many folds (see 
polyptych), 4- miotic (hSovT^S ss £. UHtili,} A genus 
of cretaceous plosiosaurians: same as Paailo- 
aauriui, 

PO^IIB (pol'i-pus), H . ; pi. polypi (-pi). [NL., 
< Ji. polypaa (pi. < Gr. noAvinnx (pi. sroXe- 


quently applied to benign growths — Folsrpns- 
foroeps, a forceps for grasping ana toaring off polypi, 
polyrhual (pol-i-ri'zal), n. [< Gr. woXiyjp/Coc, 
with many roots : see polyrhizoiis,'\ Same as 
polyrhicom, 

[l^>p., *po?yr- 


Ij. iHilprrhizoRy 

■ ^ TTo/i'f, many, 


polypites. A\m volypoatem 
polv^stock (pol'ijvstok), u. The s 
jioTyp; a jiolypary or imlypidom. 

PolsrpterlaSB (pol-iw-ter'i-de). w. pi. [NL., < 
Polyp ter uH 4- -m/s?.] A family of ewssoptery- 
giaii ganoid fishes, typified by the g«mus Polyp- 
; the bichirs. They have loseiigo-shaped gaiiohl 
scales, flns without fulcra, a series of dorsal spines, to 
which an articulated flnlet Is sttached, anal altnated close 
to the caudal Mil the vent near ihe utid of the tail, Uie 
alHlomtnal part of the vertebral ouluinii much lunger tNkii 
the caudal jjMrtlon, and no pseiidobnuioliUc. 
polyptermd (l> 6 -lip'te-roid), a. and n. I. a, lie- 
Hemoling or ralated to the fin-fishes; belonging 
to the Polyptci'oUlei. 

II. «. A member of Iho Polypteroidei. 
Polypteroidei (p^lip-ti 3 -i‘oi'd 6 -i),«. 2 >/. [<NL. 
PoJypteriiMf ij. v., 4* Gr. «Zrk>f, form,] A subor- 
der of ganoid fishes, represented by the Polyp- 
icridse and some ralatou families. 

Polyptems (po-llp'te-rus), w. [NL. (Gooffroy, 
1802), < Gr, iroAifTrrEpogf many-winged, < TroXrf, 
many, 4- wrepdr, feather, wing.] The typical 
genus of PolypterUlm^ remarkable for the num- 
ber of the dorsal spines bearing rays behind. 
It contains the bichi r. 

polyptoton (pol-ip-to'ton), «. [L. (> F. iwlyp- 
totc)f < Qr. TToXwTTwroi;, neut. of TroXwTrrwrof, with 
many cases, < ?roXcf, many, 4- Trrwrdf, verbal adj. 
of mTTTEiv, fall (> irrSdif, a case).] In rheU, a 
figure eonslsting in the use of different cases or 
iufieetiions of the same word, or of wortls of the 
same immediate derivation, in the same context. 
One of the most colebrsted euuuples is the distich, 

Mora mortU morU mortem nisi morte tiiltsset, 
JEterna vltiD Janus clansa foret 
(Unlew the ctooCA qf Death had hrought death to death by 
[his] death, tlie dour of eternal life would have been closed.) 
polyptydh (poFip-tik), n. [ss F. }tolypHgue^ i 
ML. jtolyptychwH, a register, roll, < Gr. woXvtt- 
rvxov, a writing folded into many leaves, a regis- 


polj^lliBOlU (pol-i-rFzus), a. 
rhicouft; ss F. polyn'hice: < 

Gr. ^‘Avpfusoc, with niaiiy rools, < 

4- /n’Ca, root.] In ho/., possessing numerous 
rooGcts indoi>ondetit1y oi those by which the 
nttaehineiit is effected. 

polysarda (jiol-i-silr'si-n), n. [NL., < Gr. froXv- 
oapKluy (leshiness, < TroXiwn/iKo^, fleshy: seo poly- 
sareouH,'] 1, Excess of fiesli. — 2. In IhpL, an ex- 
cess of sap, giving rise l-o iinnatural or abnormal 
growth. Thomas^ Med. l)ict — Voljrtarcia adl- 
posa, oiiosity.— Poiyiaroia oordii, oimao heart. 

polyaarcoUB (pol-i-stlr'kus). a. [< Gr. 'ToAi'oai)- 
ifoi*, liaviiig iiiiicli flesh, fioshy, < iroXiV, much, 4* 
aap^ (ottpK-), fi<>sh.J Affected with polysareia; 
olx^se. 

polyscelia (|>ol-i-se'li-a), fi. [NL., < Gr. woXhf, 
niaiiy, 4- o/i<Xof, tlu* leg.] In tcratol,, a mon- 
ster having many h'gs. 

pols^hematic (poFi-ske-mat'ik), a. Same as 
polyi/choiua list. 

polyscliematist (poM-ske'ma-tist), rr. [< liOr. 
iraAuaxj/poTtoTiH;, iriiiltiforin, <‘Gr. ttoXi'^-, iminy, + 
oxtipurKniff fiSHiiine form, < <yA'W/«(r-), Iuitd : see 
aelianc.) Oliaraci orized by or existing in many 
forms or fashions; spe*fifically, in atic, frva., 
admitting as substitiitfs feet not meincally 
eniii valent, or containiiig such feet. 

polsT^pe (pori-.sku]»), n. [== F, polyscope ss Sp. 
jHtliscdpio ss Pg. polysmpo, polyscopw^ < Gr. 
TToXi'f, many, 4- ohOTruvy view. Cf. Gr. nuAh- 
(TKOTToc, far-seeing.] 1. In optieSf a lens ]>lano 
on one side and coiivc>x on the other, but liuv- 
ing the convex side formed of several jdaiie sur- 
faces or facets, so that an object seen through 
it appears multiplied. — 2. In surg,^ an instru- 
ment for illiiiiiinatiiig Iho cavities of the body 
bv moans of an electric light. 

polysepaloUB (pol-i-sep'n-hiH), a. [< Gr. TroXhf, 
many, 4- NL. scjHdmiu sepal.] In ImU, liaviug 
the sejials sei)aiiitG from each other: said of a 
calyx, 

PolyMphonia (popi-si fo'ni-tt), n. [NL. (Gre- 
vilie): mw iMlysiphonoiis.l A very large, wide- 
ly distributed, and extremely variable genus 
of red algec. Tlio fronda on; fllunentoui or nibconi- 
prcMcd, difltlchoniily or irregularly branching^ formed of 
a monoHfphououH hxIh and aovcml Biphone, and olUier 
naked or with a cortical layer of irregular cells, furnished 
with nutiiorouB tnfts of liyalfiiu, inonoslphonous, diohoto- 
mous lUaments. Hie tetras|ioreB are in one, rarely twu^ 
rows, III slightly altered upper limiichcs ; cystocorpsovate- 
glolioso or urceolutc ; spores piriform, on sliori pedicles. 
See douffhrbaile, niyyerhair^Mfatrr-clawe. 

polyBiphonOUB (pol-i-srfo-nus), a. [< Gr. vo- 
Xpc, many, 4- oitpuv, a tube : see siphon,} In hot . : 
(a) Having several or many siphoiiB: said of 
certain algce. (Compare Monosipnomus, and see 
siphofi, (h) Resembling, belonjdng to, or char- 


bodyi] Gonsistiug of an aggregation of smaller 
grains: used by some liihologists to note a 
grain or chondriis of this character, 
polyBOmitic (poPi-so-mR/ik), a. [< Gr. ttoXiV, 
many, 4- E, somite 4- -ic.] Consisting of a num- 
ber of primitively distinct somites which have 
united or become grouped into a segment or 
region of the body in any way distinguished 
from another part of the body: thus, the head, 
or thorax, or abdomen of an arthropoil, such 


polyspermal (pol-i-sp/T'mnl), a. [< polysjter- 
m-ints 4- -al.} Bame as jHtl'ysfMTfnoas, 
polsrspennons (pol-i-8p/*r'mUH), a. r= 8p. pw- 
lispermt =s Pg. polysftcrnio = It. jtoJisjnrMo, < 
Gr. noAi^Epyoc, with many seeds, < n-oXi many, 
4- OTTEppa, seed : see Containing many 

seeds: as, a polyspcrmons <*iipsiile or berry, 
polyspermy (pol'i-sp/T-mi), n. [< Gr. wo>.iV, 
many, 4* ovfppa^ seed.] Impn^giiutiou of an 
ovum by more than one spermatozoon, 
polyspire ( P«l ' i-spir), n, [< G r. TroXff , many, 4* 
ancipa^ coil.] In rra;'/., a structure resulting 
from continued spiral growth tliroiigh several 
n wol ut ions. Kncyc. Jlri t . , XX 11.417. 
polysporangium (poPi-spcpraii'ji-uin), n.; pi. 
jmlmporuntfiu (41). [NIj., < Gr. TroXrf, many, 
4- NJj. siMvangium.} Ju hol.^ a sporangium con- 
taining many simn^s. 

polyspore (pol^-spor), n. r< Gr. ?:oXic, many, 
4- awoftoCf seed : see spore.} in /n>/., a compound 
spore; in certain algce, n coiiqiouiid si>ore com- 
posed of several or many spores or cells. 
Folsmporea (iMil-i-spo'i-e-jl), n. pi, [NL., < Gr. 
fff/Xrr;, many, 4- artoimc^ seed, 4- -t‘a . ] An orrlinal 
name of 111*080 coccidiid sporozouns wliost^ cyst- 
contents ara con v('rt.ed into a great many siK>reH, 
as in the genus hlossia, Aiind SvhncUlcr, 
polpsporean (pol-i-spo're-an), a. aud n. I, o, 
Pojysporoiis; of or ])ei*t:ainiiig to the Polysporett, 
li. w. A member of the older Polysporea, 
polyspored (poPi-sjidid), a, [< polyspore 4- 
In /m/., contuiiiiiig ur producing many 
sjioras, ns the iisei of certain lichens, which 
contain fimn twenty to one hundred instead of 
edght, the iiHiiiil number. 

po^/Sporic ()M>l-i-spor'ik), a, [< jadyigntr-ons 
4- -tc.] In bot.^ same as polyspiirmtK, 

polTSporoUS (lMjl-i-S|K>']'UH), 'a. [r= F. polysjiorCf 

< Gr. with many seeds or crops, < 

TToXif, matiy, 4- oTro/iof, seed ; see sjiorr.} l*i*o- 
dnciiig many siMires. S|iocincally— (a) in bnt., sainu 
aMmiyepared, {b) In aitiil., lailysiiuruiii. 

polystachoos (isi-lis'lii-kus), a. [< Gr. froXti:, 
many, + aruxnVt an tiar of com, a spike.] In 
hot., liaviiig many spikes, 
poh^aurium (pol-i-sta'ri-iini), n. [NL.: see 
poiystauroH.} Bame as slauracin, 
pols^auron (pol-i-sta'ron), a. |< Gr. iro'/hg, 
many, 4* oraiywv, a stake, jiah!, eross.] 8ume 
as slauracin, 

polystemonous (pol-i-sterii'p-nus), a, [< Gr. 
woAi'f, inuiiy, + oriffu^v^ wurji’ (stamen).] Hav- 
ing many siuraens; liaving stameiiH more than 
doiiblo the ininiber of sepals and judals: said 
of flowers. Encyc. IV. 135. 
polystichOUS (pp-lis'ti-kuH), a. [< Gr. ttoXiV, 
many, 4- oTixw:\ row, line.] In nai, hist,^ ar- 
ranged in iiunierouH rows or ranks; multifari- 
ous. Compare inonostichons and distichous, 
Polysticta (pol-i-Ktik'tji), w. [NJj. (T. C. Eytou, 
1838), < Gr. lEu/dmihToi, miicii-spotfed, < ttoX/v;, 
many, 4- emrof, verlml adj. or onCnv, prick, 
spot.] 1. A gomiH of ducks ndated to the ei- 
fiera, but liaving the bill not gibbous, without 
frontal proc(*ss(?s, and not featiiered to the nos- 
trils, and its tomial edge dilated and leathei^. 
Tlicru is only oiiu siarios, /*. tttelleri or diapar, known as 
SteUer’e rider, ii lieHiitlfiil duck of circiiiii]Mdar dlMribu- 
t ion. 11 k‘. niah* Im childly white, block, and chestnut-brown, 
tinned wll li Hcu nre^-a on the head. Also called Maerttpue, 
^cUcria, himI KtueonrUa or lleniconeUa. 

2. In cntoM.t a genus of coleopterous insects. 
Hope. 1840. 

polyragm ( pol 'i-stim), w. [< Gr. rroXif, many, 4- 
ariypa, point, mark.] A figure composed of a 
number of ]N>ints. 

polystigmous (pol-i-stig'mus), a. [< Gr. tto/i'y;, 
many, 4- nrlypn^ imirk: see stigma.} In /»«/., 
having many ciiri»els, every one bearing a stig- 
ma : said of a flower. . 



P<»lyitoiiia 

Polystoma (p^li8'io-ma), ». [NL., < Gr. vroAif- 
>jTofjuKf bavitig many mouthfi, < many, + 
trrdfM, mouth.] Same as Polystomum, 
Polystomata (pol-i-std'ma-tji), n.pl, [NL., 
UGut. x)l. of polysUmiatm polyaUmiaUms,} 
1. Thu HX>(»ngGH or i^orifera, as raetazoie omn- 
isms cotiiriiHi^'d with all other ifefarcMi, or i/oso- 
atomaia: ho ealled from tlioir many mouths or 
oscula.— 2. In Huvillu Ki^it’s system of classl- 
fici^tion, one of four Heetions of Pnttosm, con- 
sisting of the suctorial or tentaculifurous ani- 
malciilcHfOr the aciiietiform infusorians, having 
many tentacular organs, each of which serves 
as a tubular sucking-mouth: contrasted with 
Kustomaia, DiMroalohialfJi, and Pantmtomata. 
The group is ofteiier called Teniaculifera, 
polystomatons (iml-i-stom'^tus), a. [< NL. 
polyalomaluH (cf. Gr. n6?.iMrTo/io^)f < Or. ttoXiyi 
iiiauy, + ardfiOf mouth.] Having many mouths 
or apertures for tlio ingestion of food ; spociti* 
cully, of or pertaining to the Polyntomata, 
polyBtome (pori-stom), n. [ss i\ potystomCf < 
Ur. iro’AvaTo/ifiCy having many mouths, < froXrf, 
manv, + <rroj(/a, mouth.] An animal with many 
mouths, (a) A momt>er of tlio I*oly»ioinata, In either 


MOML aa a >poiiRo or an avinetironn IniUBorlan. {b) A tro- 
matolil of the iubfirdur PolytaAnMa: a polyatomo-fluko. 

Polyitomea (pol-i-sto'ino-ji), «/. pL [NL., < 
Gr. no'Avaroftor^ having many inoiittis: ana poly- 
atome,'] A suborder of Dremntoidea^ containing 
trematoid worms with two small lateral suckers 
on the head and several posterior suckers, with 
which a imir of large chi ti nous hooks are often 
found. Home arc olongated, and present a kind 

of Btifcinontatloii. 'I'hey are for tho iiifist part ectopora* 
■Itic. The tonn is contrasted with DiaUnnta, 

Polystomese (pol-i-stu'mc-c), n. pL Same as 
Polysloutm. 

polystome-fluke (pol ' i-stdm-flbk), u, A fluke or 
trematoid of tho family Polyatomidw, 

PpljBtOllli^ n. Plural of polyHtomiam, 

PolsnitOIIlidLiBB (])ol-i-Htom'i-<le^, 9i. pi, [NL., < 
Polystomum + -/(/«?.] A family oi polystoma- 
tous lYematoidea, typified by the genus Polyato- 
mum, having several posterior suckers, usually 
paired and disposed iu two lateral rows, and re- 
inforced by ail armature of chitinous hooks. 

polystomiom (x>ol-i-std'mi-um), M.; ul. polyslfh 
alia (-^l. [NL. : aae pol yatome,'] One of Ihu 
numerous nuo pores at the ends of the ramifi- 
cations of the oral arras iii some ocalephs, iti- 
placing tho original mouth, which has become 
closed by the gradual union of tho arms. 

PolTBtomnm j[p^liH'to-rauin), n. [NL.: sec 
poJ^atwne,^ The typical genus of Polyatomidw^ 
na^ng an oral but uo lateral sucker on tho an- 
terior end, four eyes, and at tho posterior end 
six suckers, two modiaii liooks, and sixteen 
small hooks. The species nro pHinslUo, as P, 
rimum In the bladder of frogs, end P, oceUatum In the 
pharanx of tnitles. A fluke lunuurly called P, mnffui- 
Hieola, now Hemthyridiutn venarum, is found iu voiious 
blood. Also Pidyatoina. 


arch; having, characterized by, or supmrtcd 
by many columns ; surrounded oy several rows 
or columns, as sonio Moorish or Arabic courts, 
polystylons (pol-i-stl'lus ), o. [< Gr. irdXi>on>?ni:, 
with many columns, < n-oA/f, many, + (rrvAof, 
column (style). Qt.polyaiyle.'l Iu oof., beariug 
many styles. Gray, 

poljl^llabic (poPi-si-lab'ik), a, [=s F. poly- 
ayuabique; as imlyayUabAe 4- -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to a polysyllable ; consisting of many 
syllables, specifically of more than three, 
polysyllabical (poPi-si-lab'i-kal), a, [< jwfy- 
ayilabic + -rr/.] 8amo as polysyllabic. 
po]jl[yllabici8in(l)ol^i-si-lab^i-sizm),9f. [< pofy- 
a^abic + -isin.'] Polysyllabic charucter; the 
quality of having or of being composed of many 
(specifically more than three) syllables. 
po&syllabiBm (pol-i-sil'a-bizm), w. [< poly- 
symo-lc + Same as polyayllabiciam. 

polysyllable (pol-i-siPo-bl), n. [= F. polysyU 
labe as Hp. polisflabo as Pg. polyaylldbo as It. 
polUdUalat, a polysyllable, < Gr. 
polysyllabic, CGr. iro>J*Cf many, + oMaBi, syl- 
lablc: see syllable,^ A word of several sylla- 
bles; usually, a worti of four or more syllables, 
words of one syllable being called mouoayUablea^ 
those of two disaylhtblcs, and those of three tri- 
ayllablea. 

pomorllogism (pol-l-sird-jizm), n. [< Gr. 
9r«»AiT,many,+ syllogism: aena^Uit- 

gisM,^ A combination of syllogisms ; a chain of 
i«a8oniug.-~iia]iiflBstpolysyllo8Uiii. fieemoiiOkiL 
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polysyllogistio (pol-i-sIl-^Jis'tlkL a. [< indy- 
ayUog^m + -iaUc (cf. aylfo^tic),} Comdsting 
of a chain of syllo^sms. 
polysymmetrlcal (poPi-si-met'ri-kftl), a. [As 
pmyaymmetry 4* -ie-al,"] Divisible into exactly 
similar halves by more than one plane, as is the 
case with all regular flowers. AcHno^norphoua 
is a synonym. 

polysymmetrically (poPi-si-mct'ri-kal-i), adr. 
In a polyHyniinetncal manner; in accoraanco 
with polyHyinraetry. 

polysymmetry (pol-i-slm'et-ri ), >i . [< Gr. iro},i)c, 
many, 4* avpficrpiay symmetry: see symmefty.J 
Susceptibility of division into like Tialves by 
more than one plane ; the state of being poly- 
Hymmctrical. 

polysyndeton (pol-i-sln'de-ton), n, [NL., ss 
F. polysytiddUssHp. ptdUdndcton ss Vf,polyayn- 
dcloH, < NL. potya^udetoUf < Or. ^iroAvobvicTov, 
prop. neut. of ^rroAvaMexPCf joined in various 
wayH,< TitiXuf, many, 4- mvderof, bound togotlior: 
Hce asyndeton,'] In rhet; a fl^re consisting in 
llie UHC of a number of conjunctions iu close 
succession; introduction of all the members 
of a series of cofirdinate words or clauses with 
couimictions: opposed to aiNmleton. Asyndeton 
linNliieos an aoctderulod. polysynilinon a retarded inove- 
iiK^nt III tho Bontoiice. Asynucton gives an etfect of acen- 
iiiiilatiun and energy, polysyndutun demands special uiid 
dullliurato attention to each separate word and clause in- 
triMluued. Horn. vlil. STi, 88. 80 Is an example. 

polysyntheBlB (pol-i-sii/thc-sis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. fro>6c, many, 4* composition: see 

synthrsia.] Composition of many elemciits; S|>e- 
ciflcally, in philol.^ composition from au abnor- 
mal number and variety of elements, 
polyssmtbetic (poHi-sin-thet'ik), a. [= F. 
polysunihitiquep < Or. vo’kvavvfkroQ^ much-com- 
pounded, < rro^if, much, 4 ahvOeroCf compound- 
ed: see synthetic,] 1. In philol,, compounded 
of a number aim variety of elomeiits beyond 
the usual norm; exhibiting excessive intricacy 
of syntliotio structure, as by the incorporation 
of objectivo and adverbial elements in tho verb 
forms; iiicapsulated: as, aj>c»b/8yn//pc/»c word; 
characterized by such coinpounds: as, a jxdy- 
aynthciic language : first apj^ied by Du Polices ii 
to the class of languages spoken by the Indian 
tribes of America. Also inetnporaUve and (rare- 
ly) megaaynth€tie.-^2. In mineral.^ compounded 
of a number of thin lamellie in twinning posi- 
tion to each other, or characterized by this Iriud 
of Htructuro : as, a^wlyayn theiio twin. See twin. 

Felspar, veiy fresh and clear, sometimes with distinct 
patjatyniheUe twin lines. . Nature, XXX. 12. 

polyi^thetlcal (poPi -sin-thet'i -kal), a. [< 
pmysifntltetic 4- -fd.] Same as polaaynlhetic. 
polysynthetically (poPi-sin-thet'i-kal-i), adr. 
In a polysynthetic manner; by polysynthesis. 
polyssrntheticiBm (poPi-sin-thet'i-sizm), n. [< 
jtolysyHthetic + -isia.] Thu character of being 
polysynthetic. 

imlynj^thetism (pol-i-sin ' the-1 izm ),n. [< poly- 
synthct-ic + dam.] Polysynthetic structure; 
polysyuthcticism. 

If we cannot prove the American languages rtsluied ex- 
cept by tho characteristic of ptdyewOhrnmn. 

H'Airnsy, Life and Orowtli of Long., p. 268. 

polytechnic (pol-i-tek'nik), a. and n, [= F. 
poly tcch nig HC = Sp. politccnieo =s Pg. xmhtvch- 
nmt s= It. jnditcchnUso^ < Gr. wo’kvrexyoQ^ skilled 
in inaiiy arts, < TroXif, many, 4- rkxyy^ art; see 
tcvttnic.] 1. tt. Concerning or comprehending 
inuiiy arts : noting specifically educational in- 
stitutions in which instruction is given in many 
arts, more particularly with reference to their 
practical application. 

n. n. 1. An exhibition of objects l>eloiigiug 
to tlio industrial arts and manufactures. — 2. 
An educational institution, especially for in- 
struction in technical subjects. A iiunibcT of 
such iuHtitutioiis are in successful operation in 
London. 

polytechnical (pol-i-tek'nl-kal), a. [< polytech- 
nic -¥- 01 .] 1. aA polytechnic,— 2, Pj 

tising many arts. 


frac- 


The trade ^dlda of the great j^yUehniteid dtiea of In- 


dia ore not, however, always exactly coincident with the 
sectarian or ethnical caste of a particular class of artisans. 

Sit George C. M, Birdwood, Indian Art^ 1. 188. 

polytedmics (nol-i-tek^ulks), w. [FI. of miy- 
tc^nic (see -icw).] The science of the mecnan- 
ical arts. 

polyterpene (pol-i-tAr'iifin), n. [< pdlyimcric) 
+ terpene.] In cAem., any one of a class of 
substances polymeric with the terpenes. The 
class Includes, among other aubstaiioe^ caontobono, gutta- 
percha. batata, dammoT'realu. and the fboiil realns floh- 
* iellte, hartite, etc. See polymerie and Urpene, 


Pojythalamacfla. (pol-i-thalrp-iDft'sH)^ ^ 
[NL., < Gr. iroAff, many, + Ailuyior, enambe^ 4- 
-acea.] An order of cephalopoda whoae anell 
is polythalamous, as the ammonitea, belem- 
nites. nautili, and related forms, 
pplytnalamaoooiia (pol-i-thal-a-ma'ahius), a, 
Bame aapolythalamouSf 2.: 8aid*bf the Polytha- 
lamaeea, 

Polythldainla (poPi-th^l4'mi-|), n. pi. [NL., 

< Gr. many. + Oahifwc^ chamber.] A di- 
vision of reticulate amoBbiform protozoans, 
whose test is many-chambered or polythala- 
mian: opposed to Monot/Mlamia. The name is 
less exactly used as a synonym of Foraminifera. 

polythalamian(poPi-th^la'mi-fin).a. l<Poly- 
thatamia 4- -an.] Many-chambered; multiloc- 
ular; having many compartments: especially, 
noting Foraminifera of such character, in dis- 
tinction from monothalamian. Bee cut under 
Foraminifera. 

polythalamlc (pol-l-thal'^mik), a. [< Poly- 
thalamia 4- -fo.] Having many chamberlots, 
as a foraminifer; thalamophorous; of or per- 
taining to the Pwyihaktmia, 
polytaalamooa ^ol-i-thaFa-mus), a. r&s F. 
polythalame, < Gr. 7ro‘/.bct many, 4- Bakapoq^ 
chamber.] 1 . In entom . , having several or many 
chambers : applied to the uests of insects, and 
to galls, when they contain many cells or com- 
partments, each destined for or inhabited by a 
single larva. — 2. In conch; having many com- 
partments: multilocular. 
polythedal (pol-i-the'si-«1), a. [<polytheeium 
4- -al.] Forming a xmlytliocium ; pertaining to 
a compound zobtheeium; compositely zobthe- 
clal. 

polythedlim (pol-i-the'si-nm), n . ; pi. polythe- 
cia (-ft). [NL., < Gr. many, 4* a box.] 

A compound or a^^grogatc zobtnecium, consist^ 
ing of Boveral conjoined loricie, found in vari- 
ous infusorians. ir. «S. Kent, Infusoria, p. .'121). 
polytheism (i>oFi-thg-lzm), [» F. jwlyth^ 
isme ss Hp,jioliteismo s Pg. jmitkeiamo ss It. 
politeiamOf \ NL. *polylheiamna^ < Gr. 9ro>.i/^eo(', 
of 6r belonging to many gods (A6(a iroXibeaCf 
i^1>'thoi8m) : see polytheous, and c*f. theiam,] 
belief in more gods than one ; the doctrine of a 
plurality of divine beings superior to mau, aud 
having pai't iu the government of the world. 

The first author of pvlytheiem^ Orpheua did plainly as- 
sert one supreme Uod. SgiinyjUft^. 

polytheist (poFi-thb-iBt)^ n. [ss F. polyUaHsie 
s^p,polil€ista ss Va.poltUieisln ss lt.pfm/ri8to, 

< NL. *jiolyihei8ta, \ Gr. wo^i^fof, of or belong- 
ing to many gods: see pol^theiam aud Iheiat,] 
One who believes iu or maintains polytheism, 
or the doctrine of a plurality of gods. 

The emperor rHadrlaii] indeed himself, though a poly- 
theiet, was very little of on Idolater till the conquest by the 
Arabs. A 8har^ Uist. l^ypi, xv. § 21. 

polytheistic (poPl-the-isHik), a. [ss It. poli- 
teistico; na poJy iheiat + -ie,] 1. Pei^iningto, 
of the nature of, or characterized by.pol^^ho- 
ism : as, polytheistic belief or wondiip. 

In eSlwdytheUlUe religions smong savages, as widl as In 
the eoriv ages of heatheu antiquity. It is the Irregular 
events of nature only that ore ascrioM to the agency and 
power of the gods. Adam SmUk, Hist Aitron., 111. 

2. Believing in a plurality of gods : as, n poly- 
theistic writer. 

pols^eistical (poPi-the-is'ti-kal), a. [< poly- 
theistic 4* -al,] Of a polytheistic character, 
polyt^istically (poln-tnf-is'ti-kal-i), adv. In 
tho manner of a polytheist or or polytheism ; 
as regards polytheism. 

polytheise (pori-thb-Iz), v. L; m^t. and pp. 
ptnytheisedf ppt.polylheizing, {siF.polyiluHser; 
as vdythedsm 4- -ise,] To adhere to, advocate, 
or inculcate the doctrine of polytheism ; believe 
in a plurality of gods. liilman. 
polytheonsf. a* Gr. mtkWeoe, of or belonging 
to many gods, < iroXvf, many, + 0t6c, md: see 
theism. Of. atheaus,] Charactoriiod by poly- 
theism; polytheistic^. 

Heav*n moat abhor’d PetylhecsiM piety. 

J, Beaumont, l^ohe^ xxi. 68. 

polyihoret, n, [Origin obscure.] Bee the quo- 
tation. 

I went to that famous phyiltlsn Sir Fr. Pmjean, who 
■hew*d me hli laborstorie. ... He plolod to me likewise 
on the potytkore, an liiotniment having something of the 
harp, Into, theorbo^ d!o. It waa a sweete instrument, by 
none known in England, or deserib'd by any author, nor 
na’d but by this skilfull and learned doctor. 

Bvelyn, Iflaiy, Atfg. 9, 1661. 

polytooons (p^-lit'^kus), a. [< Gr. miAvnkor, 
bringing form many young ones, < rroA^, many, 
4* -roKOf, < rimiv^ rrxeiv, bring forth.] 1. Pl^ 



yolytoooiif 

many or ■evewd mt > birth! multiparous. 
Al 80 iM>{pMotts, jNiliQMvroM In bot^ fmitloff 

yciar atwr yeari as pereimials: a term proposed 
hv Gray in place De Candolle’s potyearpowf, 
nolTUxnollB (p$-lit'$-muB), u. f< Ur. hoai'c, 
*iSwIyr+ TifivS^rafitiv, cut.] 1. In bot, subl 
(Uvid^ into many distinct subordinate parts, 
which, however, not being Jointed to the pet- 
iole, are not true leaflets: said of leaves. — 2. 
jHviding once or repeatedlv into sots of three 



from dichotomy, 
polytope (pori-tdp), n. [< Gr. iroX/«f, many, + 
ruzog, a place.] A form in n-dimensional geom* 



lytiHchum + -cs?. ] A tribe of acrooaf^us bry a- 
ceous mosses, typified by the genus Fotytrichum, 
It embraoM pluita that are Tory rarlable in uie and ap- 
poaraiiofl^ of woody or ttroiig texture. The oapiule !■ long- 
I»edlcellatc^ erect or cemuoue, and cylindrical or angular, 
jirorided with a cuoullate calyptni, which may be naked, 
gpiniil^^or hairy, and with a periatome of U2, 64, or rare- 

polyM^ona (p^lit'ri-kus), a. [< Gr. moAiV/j/- 
X(Kt having much hair, < iroXnr, many, + Opi^ 
(Tpix^)i a hair.] Very hairy; densely or uni- 
formly ciliate, as an embryo or an animalcule. 

PolyMchnm (p 9 -lit'ri-kum), n. [NL. (Dille- 
nius, 1719), < Gr. no^irpixog^ having much hair: 
B(*e polytrichous.J A genus of tall showy mosses, 
type of the tribe Poiytricltcse. They grow in wide, 
large tufta from creeping ahoota. The atemi'are erect, 
wooily , and triangular ; the leavea are rigid and corlaceuuM, 
lliicar-lancenlate, ahcathing below, and apreading almve. 
The oapeule is from four- to alx-alded, oblong or ovate, and 
loiig-pMlceleil with a cuculllform calyptra, which la cov- 
ered with long liulra forming a denae mat, whence the name 
v/l haireap-mom, TheporlHtomelaaiiigl^of 64ieeth. The 
genna la widely dlatributed in north temperate and arctic 
countriea. there being 6 bpeclea and aeveral variotioa in 
North America. See bear'i-bed, aiiver heather (under hea- 
ther), addUneke, 6. ka<rMp>moaf, gdtden fNoMaiMafr(uuder 
inoMShhaiir), and out under paraphywie. 
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polyorio (pol-i-fl'rik), a, and f». [Kvolyniia 4* 
4c.] L a. Of, pertaining to, or alfectod with 
polyuria. 

n, M. One affected with polyuria. 

polyvoltilie (pol-i-volHin), fi. [< Gr. iro^vg, 
many, + It. volia, turn, time, + -fnc^.] A silk- 
worm which yields more than one crop of eo- 
4!Oous a year : usually applied only to those races 
which have more than four yearly generations. 

For the protection of the mulberry-treoa, the nitalng of 
polyootHnea, or worma that hatch several broods a year, la 
forbiddeii In many connUiea. Fop. SH. Mo., XXX vL SOa 

polysoa^f (pol-i-so'^, w.; pi. ftolyxom (-0). 
[NL.: Bee jMdi/soim.'] The original iiamo of one 
of the animals afterward grouped as Polyzoa 
and Bryozoa ; a kind of polyxoau or bryozoan. 

On Patyna, a now animal, an Inhabitant of some ao- 
ophytea. J. Vauffhan Thompeon, ISobl. Reaearchea(18S0X 

Polyzoa^ (pol-i-z6'tt), w. pL [NL., pi. of poly- 
soon, q. v.J 1. A class of molluscoid inver- 
tebrate animals; the moss-animalcules, soa- 
mos^, or sea-mat s. Higr are inyarialil^ romgoinid. 


PomaosntfUUs 

—2. Helating to polysoans or the Polysoa. 
Encye. Brit, XIX. 431. 

polyioarlmn (poKi-z^'ri-um), s. : pi. jMlyzo- 

<irffi(4l). [NIi. : Beopolyzoary.] Acon^und 
polyzoaii ; the common stock of a set of poly- 
zoan polypidcH, the result of repeated gemma- 
tion from a single embryo. Kvery Indlvldnal aoidd 
of tlia nggregatloii Is a iNilypIdo ; the common stoisk con- 
sisis of an octCNryst anu an ondo^t, the former furnish- 
lug tlio tptsslnl cells or cuna in which each isdypldo la ooU' 
tallied. See outa under Polytoa, J*iumattua, and vibraeu- 
lum. 

polyzoary (pol-i-z6'n-ri), w.: pi. pfdyzoarics 
(-rig). imlyzoariHW,^pofyzodn 


berg), < Gr. iroAbg, many, + rpoxog, a wheel.] 
A division of natant JRotifera or wheol-anirnal- 
cules, in which the wheel or swimming-organ 
has several lobes surrounding the anterior end 
of the body. 


of cilia, as an emb^o worm: correluted wi 
mesotrociMl, telotrochal. — 2. In BoHfera, of 
pertaining to the Polytrocha, 
polytrochouz (p^-lit'ro-kus), a. [< Gr. r:oki%, 
many, + rpoxk% a wheel.] Hame as polytrochat 
polytoopic (pol-i-trop'ik), a, [< Or. many, 
+ Tphrav, turn.] Ttuning several times round 
a TM>le.--]^lytropl 0 fUll 0 tl 0 in. BeeAmcMon. 
polytypage (pori-tt-paj), n. [s= F. itohjtypage; 
c.] A peculiar mode 


forming aggregated or colonia! organisms ongluattng by 
germination from a single parent polyao<>ti, and inhabit a 
polyxoary or polyaoarluin comparable to tlie polypary or 
polypldom of a compound liydrosoati. (See potupary.) 
The individiuil or person of such a stock is called a pMO- 
ntde, and differa from the polypite of a omlenterate in 
having a complefe and distinct Hllmentary canal sus- 
pended freely in a liodyHWVliy or cmloma, and In many 
otlier respects. Tlieru are defhilto oral and anal aperturea, 
not oommiinicatiiig directly with the perivisceral cavity. 
Tlie mouth Is within an oral difik or lopho^oro support- 
ing a circlet of cillntoi] totiiacloa, the lopbimhore being 
comparable to Uio wheel-oigan of rotlfera. Tlio liiteatliie 
is bent on itself toward the oral end of Uie body, bringing 
the anus near the mouth, either within or without the 
ciivlet of lopliophonil tentacles, whciico the terms ento- 
prnetoiMRiid edtopuHAoun. There Is a well-delliied nervous 
system, the nerve-ganglion httlng situated In the reenter- 
ing angle of the liliiiientary canal, between the mouth 
and the anus. The rcspirat4try sysictii is represented by 
the ciliated tentacles exsiallle from the body-sac. There 
is no heart. The 
PUyxoa are her- 
maiibrodite, and 
the sexual or- 
gans are cun 
mined within 
the body-walls. 

Besides the true 
sexual reproduc- 
tion, and prtiiNi- 
gatlon by bud- 
ding or gemma- 
tion, they exhibit 
in many cases a 
process ot dis- 
oontinuous gem- 
mation. 'lliese 

A I'orlion of the Polymariiim of PtnmaM/a 
Chiefly marine, one of the with several poly- 

and are found ptciesprotniiliiiK from the cells of the ertocyst. 
incrustliig BUb- 

inergod stones, shells, wooil, stmwoed, and other objects ; 
but some inhabit fresh waUn*. There is great diversity in 
slxu, form, and outward aspect. Home resemble corals, 
or |K)1yps of various kliitlH, and all were confounded with 
various omlentenites iiiidur the name of carallimm. Though 

of the 



N. A cast or facsimile of an engraving, matter in 
type, etc., produced bv pressing a woodcut or 
other plate into somi-fluid metid. An intaglio ma- 
trix Is the lemlt ; and from this matrix, in a slnUiar way, 
s P^type in relief is obtained. 

n. a. Pertaining to i>olytypago ; produced by 
polytypage. 

polytype (pol'i-tip), v. t. ; pret. and pp. polytyped, 
ppr. poly typing. [< polytype, n.] To reproduce 
by polytypage: as, to poly type an enmving. 

Polyty^ (pol-i-tip'ik), a. [< Gr. vMg, many, 
4 rf>TOf, typo: see^pic. Ci. polytype.J Same 
M polytyjticat 

A newqi^eimay beone that haibeen formed by mono- 
typlc traiutformalion, the old form disappearing with the 
prodnctloH of the new, or it may be one that hai arisen 
through pofyq^ transformation. 

Amer. Jtntr. Set, 8d ser., XXXIX. 22. 

Pblytyplcal(pol-i-tipU-kal), a. Having several 
or many tjrpes ; represented by numerous forms : 
opposed to monotypical: as, a poly typical family 
of animals. 

POlynreais (poKi-f-r6'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. iroMg, 
Muy, 4 mpymg^ urination, < ovpeiv, urinate, < 
olnov, urine: see urine.1 Same bb rtolyuria. 
polyuria (pol-i-fl'ri-|), n. [NL., s Qr. no?Jfg, 
much, 4 ^pav, urine.] The passing of an ex- 
bmive quantity of nnne, especially of normal 
Urine. 


uulto definite as a cIrsh, the systematic position 

Polytoa has been much disputetl. Besides buvltig Ihmii 
classed as radinUm, suiiphytos, and iiolyiis, tiiov have been 
regarded (a) as worms, and approx fmatud to the Motif tra^ 
being someiiinus aasoclated with the rotlfera as a cuuw 
Vermee; (ft) as woniis, and appnixlmiited to the Oephyrea; 
(e) as mollusoolda, and associated witii the brachiopods as 
a division apart called Malaefmeolierjt; (d) aa molluacolda, 
and aaaoclatod with bnichiopodaand tunieatca In a division 
MoUuMcaidea: (e) or as roolliisks, claaaed with bracblopoda 
and lamellitiraiicha in a group calleil Lipoeephala. Their 
proper position la near or witli Uio bracnio|ioda. The di- 
vision of the Polytoa into onlera etr.» is not less disputed. 
Regarded as related to the sinhunculoid gephyrean worms^ 
the Polytoa have 1»eeii considered to form a third section, 
called kupolytoa, f»r /’eiy 2 oa pn>per, of anch oimismafthe 
other two Doing Pterobranehta and Vtrwifonma), and then 
divided Into twosubclasses - Kotoproeta^wlth anna external 
to the circlet of tentaelea, and Bndoproeta, with anus inter- 
nal to the tentacles— the former consisting of two orden, 
PhylaetaUemata and Ot/mnoUrmata. Again, the Polytoa 
proper have itcen directly ilivlded Into ( 0 ) Qymntdmmola^ 
consisting of the ChUneUnnata, Cydodtimata, and Ctenotto- 
mala, witliout an imlstotne, and (b) PhyUubiUenuUa, with 
an epistoine, these fattt'r being eoinnionly called thcyMt- 
Vfoter polytoant. The families and genera are numerous, 
and date lisok to the Hilurfaii. A memlier of the class was 
named a polytoa for J. Vaughan Thompson in ISiiO ; in 1881 
Ehrenhonr named the class Hryotoa. and the two names 
have since oontfoneil in allernativu ubom 
2. In /VoforcKf,the polyzoan radiolarians: an- 
other name of the Polycytlaria or Collozoa, 
polyimtl (pol-i-zo'al), a. [< polyzoa 4 -aZ.] 
^Bvae BB jHtlyzoan. ' 

polyzoan (pol-i-zo'f^n), a. and n. [< polyzoa 4 
-an.] L a. Cousistiug of many zoflids, poly- 
pides, or persons in oho compound or colonial 
aggregate ; spcciilcally, pertaining to the Poly- 
zofu or having their characters ; b^osoan. 

n. N. 1. A member of the Polyzoa; a poly- 
zobu. — 2. An individual element of a eom- 


polyzoari- 

polyzoary. 


S < NL. imlyzoari hm, < pofyzodu'P •iirittM.] 
ypary or polyiudom of a polyzoan; a 
colony of polypidon; a compound or aggregate 
polyzoan; a polyzoal caniirciuni. 
pol]^iC (pol-i-z 6 'ik), a. [< Gr. 7 rfj?,iv/»of, named 
from many animaln, < no/ if, many, 4 Cvor, an 
animal. Ct, polyztHoi.] FiIIimI with inmginary 
animals and oilier beings, as primitive religioim 
ooncoptioiiB ; zoblat rous. Enrur. Bri , X A. :W. 
[Haro.] 

polyzonal (nol-i-z 6 'nal), a. [< (Ir. noXig, many, 
4 belt: see rowr.] Ccimposod of many 
zonos or belts: used by 8 ir ]>. Brewster to note 
burning-lenses coinposod of ]neees united in 
rings. Lenses of a large size are cunstnicitMl on this 
principle for lighthonses, as they can be obUlmui freer 
from defeota, and have but sltglit splieriuul alierrulton. 

Polyzonildm (pol^i-zo-ui'i-de), n. ph [NL., 
< Polyzoninm 4 -/da?.] A family of cliilog- 
iiath or diplopod Mwriajmda, typified by the gt*- 
uus Polyzoninm : called Siphonophoridte l>y New- 
port and Siphouizautia or liugentia by Brandt. 
Also Polyzonidze. 

Polyzoninm (pol-i-zd'ui-um), N. [NL. (Brandt, 
It^), < Gr. TTo?. I'f, many, 4 C^v;/, belt.] The 
typical TOtius of Polyzoniidw. 
poIyzoflKl (pol-i-zo'oid), a. [< Gr. wnX/f, many, 
4 K. zodia.1 Consisting of many zobids. 

The polytobid nature of these (spongiHitockBl la made 
apparent by the presence of many oscula. 

CZaiif, Zublogy (trani.X p. 2101 

polyzobn (pol-i-zo'oii), »!.; ]» 1 . polyzoa (-fi). 
[NL., vXBo poluzoum ; < Gr. iroX/f, many, 4 CQttv, 
animal. Of. Or. 7ro?.(%tftog, named from many 
animals.] A member of tlie class Polyzoa; a 
polyzoan. 

polyzonm (x>ol-i-zo'um), 1 /.; pi. ^wlyzoa (-ii), 
[nL.] Hame BBpolyzoiin, 
pomalpb'mfi), n. ; p\.pmnata (pb'ma-lfi). [Mj., 
< Or. TTWMa, lid, cover.] The so-caflon occi [pital 
operculum of a monkey’s brain, which overlaps 
parts in front of itself and thus forms a super- 
gyre over tlio pomatic or external occipital fis- 
sure. Buclfe JiaudlHfok of Med, ScUmecs, VIll. 
161. 

Pomacanthnz (|»5-ina-kan'thiiH), n. [NIj. (La- 
cbpbde, ISOli), s Gr. nupa, a lid, cover, 4 oxar- 
Ba, a thorn.] A genus of chistodont fishes in 
which the preopereuliiin has a strong spine at 
its angle. Tlioy are numerous in iropic:a1 seas, and many 
of them are brilliantly colored. P. ediarie is a West In- 
dian flail, occasional on the soiiUi Atlantic const of the 
United States, called anyel-fioh and iaabdUe. See aoyel- 
Jhah, 2. 

pomace (pum 'tls), n. [ Formerly also puMwave, 
pomice; < OF.’ us if ^pontaec, < M L. jHnmmum, 
eider, < L. pomnm, an iipphs etc.: see pome. 
Ct.pomage and J 1. The substance 

of apples or of similar fniit crushed by grind- 
ing.— -2. Fish-scrap or r<*fiise of fishes from 
which the oil has Ixmmi extracted, it is dried 
by expuauru to the sun and ground up into fish-guonu. 
Pomace is very extensively muniifucturud frtim the mcn- 
badun. Crude ponisev is culled ehunt. 

3. The cake left after exprcMslng castor-oil 
from the bf^ans. 

Pomacem ( 119 -ma'sy-e), v. pi. [NL. (Jussieu, 
1789), foiii. pi. of ftomnvcuB : see jtomaccom.'] 
Same as Pomm. 

Pexmaoentride (pb-ma-sen 'tri-do), n.pl. ( NL., 
< Pomacentrm 4 -n/ff.] A family of pharyii- 
goguathous fishes, typified hy the genus Poma- 



One of the Pomotrmtrtdm. C (•w.pllot { Ufypktdodvn 
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PomuuMitridft 

centmtSf with pnendobraiichiiB, etenoid scales, 
Si (j^ilts, and rrom 5 to 7 branchiostegals; the 
Corul-fiHhoH. Tli»y are flatioa of tropical aoaa, like the 
ohutodoiiUi, fiKMliriA on animals and vugetahle organisms 
on coral reefs. I'licri: arc alioiit Ifi genera and 160 species. 
1'hc priiicinul genera are PmimeentruM and GiypkkUtdoii; 
aevoii siMscfes of the former and two of tlio lattff , among 
them a. mxatUU, I'cach tlie iSMStof tlio UiilUxI States or its 
vicinity. Also called CteniokMdm and WypMdodontUlm. 

pomacentroid (i>d-iiiii.-Heti'troid), a. and n. I, 
fi. related to, or belonging to the 

family Pomavmtnda. 

H. n. A fish of the family PomaeantrUlse, 
Pomacentms (iNMna-sen'inis), n, [NL. (La- 
edpMo, 1802), j»i*op. PomatoceHtrunj < Or. mafia, 
litf, + kf vTjm*, center.^ Tho typical gcriuH of 
Pomaccntridaif having inoisifonii teeth fixed in 
one RorieH. Muincruus species Inhabit tropical seas, a 
few reaching soiiiliern waters of the United States. These 



/•oMhn rntfHs ^rrvws tri \ , 

Ashes are collectively kimwn by the laKik-iiame of 
seffira V, ImcoiifMwi Is West liidinii and kloridian. P, 
breoirtviiriH is a Cuban species. P, rubitundva Is the well- 
known garibaldi of the Call fumln ccaist, sometimes placed 
In anotliftr genus, Hf/jmi/pitpK, having the operole and teeth 
entire. Also PtmuititcettiruH. 

pomaceoUB^ (pp-ma'HhiuH), (t, [< NL. pmmccus, 
of or pertaining to applOH, etc., < L. pomum, 
a fruit (as an apple, ^leacli, jiliiiii, etc.): M('e 
pomej] 1. Of, pertaining to, or cotiHiHiiiig of 
apples. 

Auiiiinn paints 

Aiisonlan bills with graiHis: whilst Kiigllsfi plntiis 
lllush wllli ptntiaiwrtui liarvests, breatliing sweets. 

J. PkUijm, Cider, 11. 
2. Having the character of a iiome ; belonging 
to the PvvwiP, 

pomaceoilB*'^ (po-ma^HhiuB), a. [< pomace + 
•ouej] ( 'OMHiHtJiig of or i^esorabling )ioma<Hb 
Pomadasys (po-mad Vsin), n. f NL. (Lac/pl^de, 
IH02), < Ur. mafia, lid, cover, + miahg, hairy.] A 
gtmtiN of hienntlonid ilHhea, bettor known under 
the later name of PtiefiiMima, P, ilavidmni Is the 
aargo of C’nUfoniia, a typical nuunberof the genus, Imviiig 
the acooiid arfal Hpiiiofoiigcr than tlio tlifnl. P^/uimniw- 
eulatua (usuidly called Orthmnriatia chrjfm^artui) is the liog- 
Ash or sailor's-ciuiico, a hSMl-llsh of some linportaiico from 
New YOTk southward. Heveral other Asiius of tho ITnited 
Htatea have lieeii ascrilied to this genus. 

pomade^t, w. [MK., < OF. * pomade, veriuicu- 
larly pomce, pommee^ pomc^e, f., hIro jaimat, 
vernacularly pomm^,' jMmey, in., < MTj. 

jwmafa, f., a drink made from apidos, cider, < L. 
liomuiH,npp\ii: HQVtpoMc. Cf, pomace.'] Cider. 
JMay no pyemont iie pomade ne prosloiiae drynkea 
Moystc me to tlie fiille ne iny thurst slake, 

111 the vendage valle In tlie vale of losaphat. 

IHera Plowman (CX zxl. 412. 

pomade*^ (I> 9 >mad'), »I. [Formerly uIho pomado 
(aftor It.) (also pomatum, q. v.), = D. G. 
made, pommadc s= 8w. jiomada as Dan. 

< F. pow/woffr (= Sp. Ve.j)omada),< It. jwmata, 
jumofla, an ointment, < MJj. *pomafa, pomatum, 
nil ointment (miid to be so called becaiiHO orig. 
made with apples ),< L.iioa/ aw, apple: see jww/r.] 
1. A fat Hatiimti^d witli the odorona principles 
of fiowem by eiifleiinige.— 2. An ointment, ea- 
lietdally a perfumed oiiitineiit UHedfortlio scalp 
and ill dressing the hair. Also pomatum. 
pomade*'^ (p^mad'), r. t. ; pret. and pp. pomaded, 
ppr. pomadimj. [< j»oma(0, w.] To anoint witli 
pomade. 

A iMiwdurod and pomaded woman like Mrs. Bam. Cmck- 
fonl. Jfm. Oliphant, l*oor Gentleman, xliv. 

PomaderriB (pd-ma-dcr'is), n, [NL. (La Billar- 
di^re, 1804), iii alliiaion to tlio Iooho covering of 
the fruit fonued by the calyx-iiilw; < Gr. niofia. 
a lid or cover, + dippic, a Hkin.] A genus of 
polypet alous shrubH of llu^ order lihamwa and 
tribe of tho same name, churaedertzed by a cap- 
sule free at the apex, deciduous bracts, and poN 
als, if presmit, five, ehorter than Gie filaroentH, 
and surimBBcd by the oblong aiitliors. The ovary 
Is txiherent with the calyx-tnlieL aiid encircled at the base 
of the calyx-lolies liy a slight disk. There are 22 species, 
natives of Aiistrallu and New Zealand. They are erect 
branching shrubs, hoary wiUi star-shaped hairs on the 
young branches, and on the under surfactcMif tho alternate 
revolute leaves, which are either narrow or liroad and 
Hot. The abundant flowers are arraiigetl in oblong pani- 
cles or corymbs, and arc whitish- or yullowlsh-nrowii. 


ti pomander chains for 
utuf his lliinioiir, II. 1. 


P. apeteda and P. arc small aver g rasp tcaea ei 

AnsCndliL them known at Aaasf. the former sharlim with 
AlpMtimia exeetm the name of ammsr'e-wmNf. P. dkbitiea 
is the kiimorahoii of New Zealand, with crisped ana fra* 
grant yellow Aowoia, and P. erieifmia is the tauhlnn, both 
sluiihs witli white liranohes. Beveral other spoclea are 
cultivated for tlieir Aowers In Anstralla. 
ponutdoU, Same potnade'^t. 
pomado'*'', lammodo. 

pomaget, [OF. jmmage, F. pommage (ML. 
^Himagium), cider, < potne, pomme, apple : see 
jff/u/ir.] Sumo ABjiomace. 

Where of late dolea they used much pomage, or cider, 
for want of barley, now that lacke is more commonly sup- 
plied with oates. 

Jjombarde Pera^nbtdaiion (1506X p- 10. {HaUiioeU.) 

pomalology (p6-ma-1oFu-ji), n. Same Aspomol^ 
W, 1. 

pomander (p(» - mau * d#tr), 1 1 . [Corrupted from 
earlier pomeamhre, < OF. pomme aamhre, a 
ball of amber: sco pome, ae^, amber^,'] 1. A 
perfume-ball, or a mixture of perfumes, for- 
merly carrieu in the jiocket or suspended from 
tiie neck or tho girdle, especially as an amulet, 
or 1(1 prevent infection in time of plague. 

Your only way to make a good pomanderla this. Take 
an ounce of the purest garden mould, oleaiia'd and steeped 
seven days In change of iiiotbcrlesa rose-water; then tuo 
the best labdanuni, bciijolii, both storaxea ainbergrii^ 
cfvit, and musk. lncor]jomte them U^ther and work 
them Into what form you please. Thll^ if your breath be 
not too valiant, will make you smell ns sweet as my lady's 
dog. A, Brewer (VX Lingua, iv. 8. 

lie . . . walks all day hanged in 
pcnanc(». 71. Jmwon, Every Man oui 

2. A hollow ball or round box used for carry- 
ing about the person the ball almve described, 
1111(1 Honiotimes pierced with small openings to 
allow the porfiimo to escape. 

1 have sold alt iiiy trumpery ; not a counterfeit itono^ 
not a rlblKtn, glass, po^namier, brooch, table-book, ballad, 
kntfo, laitc, glove, sboe-lle, bracelet, hom-iing, to keep 
my pack mini fnatlng. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. tiOO. 

Pc hlnisolf carried a pomander of allver in the shape of 
an apple, stuffed with spices, wliich sent out a curious 
faint ^rfuine ilmmgh small holes. 

J. ft, Skarthouae, John Inglesniit, xxxlii. 

pomander-bftU (XM>-mauMer<;b&l), n. Bame as 
pomander. 

Pomard (po-mfir^), n. [F.: see def.] A good 
red Burgundy wine produced near tiio village 
<if Poiniird, in the department of fJAte-dT)r, 
Friin(*o. Tho wine from tho whole distri(*t tinii 
comes up to a certain degree of excellence is 
included under this name, 
immarine (pom'a-riii), a. [< NL. ptmnrinus, 
irr(*g. iov ponmUirhinm : noo jwmatorhiue.'] In 
onntl^., pomiitorhiiio : only applied to theprusri- 
rhie jilger or skua-gull, StcrcoraHus potnarinus 
or pomalorhiuuit. 
pomata, n. Plural of poma. 

Pomatiacea (po-ma-ti-a's^-ii), n. pi. 

Pomatiidee. 

PomatiaB (po-mfi'ti-as), n. [NL., 

< Or. maparia^, an opercuiated 
shell, < nlafta, a lid, ©over,] A 
genus of operciilated land-shells, 
lyjiical of the family PomaHida!. 
pomatic (pv-mut'ik), a. [< po- 
ma{t-) + -ic.] Pertaining to thi^ 
jioina; caused by theoverlappiug 
of the ]M)ma, as an apparent fis- 
sure of the monkey's brain ; cir- 
cular. Bnelc^s Handbook of Jvvd. 

Seicners. VIII. ICI. 

PomatUdSB (po-mp-tl'i-de), n. pi. ^ , 

matiuH + -idg?.] A family of terrestrial ticiiio- 
glosHute gastropods, typified by the genus Po- 
matiau. The animal has a characteristic lingual den- 
tition. tho central tooth bidiig narrow, the lateral and 
Intmial marginal uiitcuspid. and tho external marginal 
very small ; tlio shell is tiiiTotMl, and tho operculiiiii iiiul- 
tlsplral. I1ie spuclos aru iiiliahltauta of the Euroiicaii 
xobloglcal rugion. 

Pomatobranchiata (iw^mft-to-brang-ki-a'ui), 
n, ^d. [NTi., < Gr. wu/ia {mapar^), lid, cover, + 
gills*] A division of opisthobrAmthi- 
ute gastropods, corresjumdiug to Moiwphmro^ 
branehiata. 

pomatobranchiate (po^ma-tf-brang'ki-&t), a. 
Of or ]>ei*tainmg to the Pomatobranchiata. 
PomaiocentnUEl (pd'ma-tp-sen^trus), n. [NL.] 
Bame as Pomneentme. ' 

PomatomidAB (p5-mi^tom'i-dfi), n, p2, [NL., < 
Pomatomne + -Jd«, J’ A family of fishes closely 
related to the Carangida, represented by tho 
gen us Pomatomne. The form Is compressed and fusl- 
fonn, the scales are moderate, the lateral lino is gradually 
curved and not plated behind, and the Jaws are armed 
w'lth stiiHll conipreeaod liicloorlol teeth. 

PomatomnB (po-mat^>-mus), n. [NL. ILaoA- 
p^do, 1812), prop. **Pomtttotomue, so called from 


Bame as 



Pamatiof 
rvx. ( Liiir shown 
ualurul kixe;.} 

[NL., < Po- 


theemavginataoperele; <Or.wi£^(inyiarw),Ud, 
cover, + rkjivetv, raptlv, out] 1. A genus of 
oarangoid nshes, the type of the tvadly Poma- 
tomidm, containing onl^ the well-known bine- 
fish, gr^nfish, or skipjack, P. ealtairix. This 
Ash was called by Llniiwus OaitarmlteuM mBoMae, and by 
Cuvier Temnodan eaUaiar, It Is common In nearly all 
warm and some temperate seas, attains a length of from 
2 to s feet, and Is htehly valued as a food-llsh, besides 
being prised for sporting. It is extremely vomclous and 
desUnctlve to other Ashes. See out nnder Uuaffiah. 

2. Among European ichthyologists, a genus of 
poroiform fishes, distin^slied by its very large 
eyes, and represented by a single species, now 
known as Teleecojm tehuteopium, inhabiting the 

a water of the Mediterranean and neigh- 
g Atlantic. 

pomamhilie (p$-mat'f -rin), a. [< NL. pomato- 
rhiuue, prop, ^pomatorrhinue, < Gr. wu/ia (napar-), 
lid, cover, +%'f (^in-), nose.] In ornith., hav- 
ing the nostrils overl^d with a lid-like operctu- 
lum or false cere. 

pomattl 2 ll(pd*mfi'tum),n. [NL.: seeiNUitadc^.] 
Bame Mpomade^, 2. 

A ool1ectl(ni of reedpts to make pastes foi *Jie hands, 
pomaluma, lip-salves, white pois^ etc. Tatk.*, No. 246. 

pomatlim (p^m&'tiim), v. t. [< pomatum^ a.] 
To apply pomatum to. as the hair. 

Thdr liair, iiiiiortured by the abominations of art, was 
scrupulously pomatumed back from tlidr foreheads with a 
oaiuno. Jretng, Knickerbocker, p. 172. 

IKimbe (pom 'be), u. [African .] A kind of beer 
made throughout central and oaslerii Africa, 
pome ( |)om), u. [< ME. OF.pome,j)omme, 
an apple, ball, etc., F. jmmme, an apple, as Bp. 
porno, fyuit, apple, scent-bottle, nosegay, jmma, 
apple, porfnme-box, sa Pg. porno, fruit, apple, 
as It. porno, applo, ball, pommel, etc., < L. po- 
mum, fruit, as an apjile, pear, peach, cherry, 
fig, date, nut, grape, Irumo, etc., in MTj. esp. 
an apple ; alsoafniit-ti*ee {pomuu, a fruii-ti'ee).] 
1. An applo; a fruit of tho apple kind; specifi- 
cally, ill bot., a fleshy fruit composed of the 
. thicKoned walls of tho adnate calyx embracing 
one or more (tariiels, as tho apple, pear, etc. 

Oxe doungo about her motes yf that me trete, 

Tlie tKiinew saddu and brawny wol it gote. 

PdUadiue, Uuslioiidrio (R. R. T. aX p. 87. 

2f. A ball or globe; the kingly globe, mound, 
nr ball of dominion. 

Dressid one mo a dlademc, that dighte was fulle faire, 

A lid ay no prof res ino a jeme pighte fulle of folre stony s, • . . 
In aygno that 1 sothely was aovemyne In ertbe. 

Af(7rfe driAum (E. £. T. B.X L 8356. 

8. In the Weuiem Church, in medieval times, a 
small globe of silver or other motal filled with 
hot water and i>liiced on the altar during mass 
in cold weather, so that the priest might keep 
his fingers from becoming numb, and tlius avoid 
danger of accident to the elements, 
pomc^ (pom), V. t. [< F. pommer, grow round, 
< pomme, applo : see ;ioimc.] T6 grow to a head, 
or form a head in growing. 

Canly-Aowers over-apreading to pome and head Oiofom 
they have quite perfected their heada) alioiild bo (lulto 
eradlcateiL JSeelyn, Kalendarlum, Aug. 

PomeSB (pd'mfi-e), n. pi. [NL. (Liudley, 1835), 
< L. jwmum, fruit, + -c«.] A tribe or suborder 
of rosaceous plants, the applo family, charac- 
tonzed by tho one to flvo cariiels, cacli with two 
ovules, the fruit a pome, aud ci^owued with the 
calyx-lobes, or in some becoming a drupe by 
the hardening of the inner layer, it includes over 
200 npeoiesof 14 genera, natlvesof the northern hemisphere, 
chletw ill temperate reidoiis. Hiey are small trees, mainly 
with hard, compact, and durable wood, but of very Irregu- 
lar and trated grain, lliey are among the must valuable 
fmit-beariug trees, and are most ornamental in Aower, as 
the apple, pmr, quince, medlar, service-lieny, hawthorn, 
tliom appi& shM-biish, and loquai. Bee Pyrua. CraUeffua, 
and PhoHnia for tho principal genera ; alao Celoneaater. 
XNUneambret. n. Same as iwmander. 
pomedtron (pOm'sit-ron), fi. [< OF. pome, ap- 
ple (see pome), + eiti'on, a citron, }>omecitron : 

))ome and citron.'] 1. A citron. — 2. A va- 
riety of apple. 

There*! a Ane little bairri fd poma-ettrona 
Would have serv’d me this seven year. 

Middleton {and cthera), l!he Widow, v. 1. 

pomegametf, n. A Middle English form of 
pomegranate. 

pomegranate (pom'- or pnm'gran-ftt), n. [For- 
merly also pomegranet; < pomegamet, pom- 
garnet, pomgamat, pomegamade, pomgamad, < 
OY.pome grenate, pome de grenate, pun de grenat, 
pomme de grenade bb It. nomogranato, < ML. 
jmmtm granatum, in L. malum granatum, pome- 
granate, lit. apple with many seeds (also called 
in L. malum f^nieum, Punic apple) : L. pomwHt 


fruit, appto (leeiNMiicJ ; gnmaiumf neut otgra- 
naitit, with many ueeoB (^natiuii, > F.gimade 
zs Sp. granada, pomegranate), < mmumf seed, 
grain: 8eeprifliil,prefUMi0,parfie(l.j l.Thefruit 
(if tbo tree Pmiea Granatum. it li of the liie of an 
oranffo, hat ilz rounded angles and bean at the aummlt 
the reinaini of the oalyz-lobea. It haa a hard rind filled 



JImnch of I^omoffr a nate (AiMfru GranatMm) with Flowers, 
rr. the fruit I the fruit, tninsvene secthm : r, flower, louffitudinnl 
sectkm, the petals remcured. 


with numerona aeedak each Inoloaed In a Utf er of pulp of 
reddiah color and ploaaant aabaold taato (the edible part 
of tlie fruity It atforda a cooling drink, and in IHiraia 
H wino la derived from 11^ aa lu Mexico an ardent aplrit. 
The rind contains a large amount of tannin, and haa imhiii 
employed in tanning and ai an astringent medicine. The 
poiiitigraiiate is outwardly of a beautiful orange color 
nhadud with red. 

There were^ and that wot I ful wel, 

Of pome-ffarnetiy$ a ful gret del. 

Horn, qfthe RuMt 1. ISfifi 

Thay brought of the vom§grantUe» ot the figa 

Niim.xiil.28. 

2. The trcM), Puniea Granatum, which produces 
i>he fruit pfimegranato. a native of weatorn Asia to 
iiorthwMtom India, it is now widely ouUlvated and nat* 
uraliaed in subtropical ruglona It la a deoidnoua tree^ 16 
or 20 foet htoh. with nninerous dendor branchea, some of 
them armed wit h thonia, the leavee lance-shaped or ob- 
long. It is a fine ornamental plant, the flowers scariet^ 
large, nod sometiiiiuH doubled. The latter are used in 
medicine like the fnilt-rind, under tho name of bahuUnet, 
and they also afford a red dye. Tho bark supplies tlio 
ctilor of yellow morocco leather, and that of the root la an 
efHcloiit tnniacide. this property residing In an alkaloid, 
pellctierlne^ contained in it It also yields puulootaniiio 
acid and mannit. Thu pomegranate haa been known as a 
fnilt-ii-ee from the earliest times; it was common in Italy 
111 the third century n. a, was familiar to the Hebrew^ and 
Ita fruit waa copieef on E^ptlan and Assyrian monumenta, 
and later on the pillara of Solomon's templeu It tlirlves in 
the southern United States, and can be grown with mod- 
erate protection even in the dimatu of New York. 

An orchard ot pamegranettM, with pleasant fmiti. 

Gant Iv. 13. 


3. Til Queensland, a small tree, Capjuiris nohi- 
lift, witli some rosomblanoe to the }H>megranato. 
— Pomomiiate pattern, a pattern much used in rich 
stullR of European make in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the chief motive In the design of which is a 
fruit-like figure supposed to Imitate a pomegranate. 

pomegranate-tree (pom'gran-at-trd), n. [< ME. 
pomgamaUtree.'] Same ns jHmegranate, *2, 

In Aprille and in Marcho In tempur lande 
Pomb a maUree is aetiiL in hoote and drlo. 

Pattadiwi, Hushondrle (E. E. T. B.X p. 115. 


poinelB, n. [OF., < pome, F. pomme, an apple.] 
ip her., a roimdol vert: so called because eon- 
sidered the representation of an apple, 
pomelt, n. An obsolete form ot pommel. 
pomeleet, O. See j)omelu. 
pomelo, punmelo (pomS pum'e-ld), n. [Also 
pumelo: see pompmmous.] A variety of the 
shaddock, smaller than the shaddock proper, 
but much huger than an orange; the grape- 
fruit. Also called forhiddenifMU Compare 
pomjmlmoua. 

pomuyf, a. [ME., also < OF.pomele, 

F.ptmmeUiss It. \ - - - * - * - 

apple: see^mc,' 
pie. 

This reovo sat upon a ful good stot, 

That was al Domsfy gray and htghte Soot 

CkBueer, Oen. PraL to 0. T., L dUL 

Pomeranian (pom-^r&'ni-an), a, and n. [< Pom- 
^ania (see def.) 4* -aa.J *‘L o. Pertaining to 
Pomerania, a former dnehy, and now a provuice 
of northern Pru8sia.-wPoiiig||Uilgii tmam, a flsl^ 
^bmmiBhuggtnhagi. suppoaed to boa hybrid between the 
cunuDon brean^ A. tmmo, and toe itMoh, XfliiciMiM 
—Fomenilllan dog, a variety of dog, about 14 inohea 
big b, luiving a ahaip noaa priokad aar% bushy taU oniled 
over toe bai^ and a long thick silky ooat of a whiter 
*^ 1108017 , or black color: a Suits dost. 

.n. n. nittiv "or w hihSdtant of Pomera- 
nia. 
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pomeria. n. Plural otpomerium. 
pomerldian (pd-mg-riiTi-llii), a. [as Pg. pome* 
ridiaHU8,< L. jpomeridlaNks, postmeridian : see 
1. Postmeridian. 

I thank God . . . that I can pray to him every Day of 
the Week in a several Luiguago. and upon Sunday iu sev- 
en, which in Oraisons of my own I punctually penorm in 
my private pomcridiaa devotions. 

BoweU, Letters, I. vL 32. 

2. In entom., flying in the afternoon, as a lepi- 
dopterous insect. — 3. In bot., blossoming, etc., 
in the afternoon. 

Pomeridlanat (pd-nio-rid-i-&'n^), n* pi, [NL. 
(Stephen, 1820), neut. pi. of L. pomeri^nua, 
TMstmeridiati : see ptmerklian, poatmeridianJ] 
In entom., a group of lopidopterous insects 
which are pomerldian. corresponding to tho 
famiUoB HepiaUdie, ihmbgcklas, Noiodontidse, 
and Aretiiitui combined. 

pomerinm (iHi-mS^ri-um), n.; p\.pomeria (^). 
[L., < post, behind, + murus, wail.T In Jtom. 
antiq., an open space presoriTOd to be left free 
from buildings v^thin and without the walls of 
a town, marked olT by stone pillars, and con- 
secrated by a religious ceremony. 

pomerc^ (pom'roi), u. [< OF. pome rog, king- 
apple (ef . pomcroge, apple marmalade) : pome, 

< Ji. jtomum, iipple (see jfW7ite); rog, < L. rex, king 
(see foy).] The king-apple. 

Hauing gathered a haiidfull of rosea, snd plucking off 
an apple cMlcd a Patnt-roit, hee retnmod. 

BreUm, Strange Fortunes of Two Piinco% p. 10. (Dariea. ) 

pomeroyalt (pom-roFal), w. [ < OF. ffomti royal, 
royal applo : pome, < h. pomum, fruit ; royal, < 
lt.regaJis,roya2: wMi royal.] 8amo pomerog, 

pometiet, pomettiet, g. oiisolete forms of 
pommel^, 

pomewaterf (pom'wd.'t^r), »/. [Also pfmwalcr; 

< ME. ptmewater ; < ^tome + water.] A kind of 
apple. 

Ripe as the pommmter, who now hangeth like a jewel in 
the ear of caelo, the sky, the welkin, the hoaveii. 

Shak., L. L., iv. 2. 4. 

The captain loving you so dearly, ny, like the pomaieafer 
of his ey«^ and you to ho so uncomfortable : fie, fie ! 

MiddleioH{1), The Turltan, I. 4. 

pomey (po'mi), n. [< F. pomm^., np. otpotnmer, 
grow round : see pon^t, v.] In ner., the flgure 
of an apple or a roundel, always of a green 
color. 

pomAret (pom'fret), ft. [Appar. corrupted from 
the equi v. Pg.potHlm or pauipo, ] 1 . In tho East 
Indies, a fish of the genus Sfromnteoides, distin- 
guished from the other stroniuteoids by tho re- 
stricted lateral branchial ajiertures. 'Hio white 
pomfret Is S. sinendi, having no distinct free spines liv- 



Whltu Ponifrct {StrommtroiSes HnenHs). 


pomiiigtty 

in some countries under the general name of 
Chianti, 

pommado (i»$-m&'do), a. [Also pomado^ pom- 
mada; < F. pommade, a trick in vaulting, < 
ptvwme in the sense ot pttmmeau, iionitucd: see 
pommel,] An exercise of vaulting on a horse 
by laying one hand over tho potiiinel of the 
saddle, and without the aid of stirriipH. 

How many groat luirse ho hath rid that morning, or 
how oft lie linth done th(‘ wholu or half the pftfnmado In 
a aeveii-night before. B. Juntum, i’y nthla's Revels, if. ] . 

Pommado rovsrsa. the act or motlmd of vaulting olf a 
horse by resting thenand on tho poniniol. 
ponunaMt, n. Same os pontage for pomace. 
pomme^lanche (i>om-blotish')f n. [F., white 
apple: see pome and blank.] Seo Psoralea. 
pomme-de-prairie (pom-d«>-prn-re'), n. []!>\, 
meailow apple: tioopowe, dt-*, and jtrairir.] See 
Psoralea. 

pominde (po-mft'), a. [< F. pomme, pomm^, 
pp. ot jammer, grow round : see ^mmeg.] 8aine 
as pommettg. 

pommel (pummel), II. IWm pummel; early mod. 
E, almpomel; < ME. pomel,i OP.pomel, pommel, 
a ball, knob, pommel, F. pom mean , juiTuincl, 
dim. ot pome, ponme, apple, bull: sec^ pome,] 

1. A knob or ball, or anytiiiiig of himilar Hluipe. 
Espocinlly— -(a) The rouiidisl tcmiiniitloTi of tho liiitidle 
or grip of a sword, dagger, niartel-de fer, or the like, serv- 
ing to keep the hand from sllppiiig, and for striking a 
heavy blow at an adversary who is t<Ki close for tho sweep 
of tho woaiMJii. Tlio )Niininol In miNlbnal weaiMUiswiis 
often highly ornaiiniiited, and was a favorite place fur tho 
annorial bearings of the owner. I'hem; hearings, wliuti en- 
graved at the point opiHtsite the Jiiiictloii with the blade, 
wore Boiiictlnies used in utfixing tlie ow iiur’s seal. See eiit. 
under hilt. 

Gawein lento to hym, and amote hym so with the vmnHl 
ot Ilia awenic on the temple that he fill to the ertne vii- 
rlght. Mirltn (i:. K. T. S.X 111. 4t>7. 

Too other to offi^r his swenl, the ptniwU and tlie i'rosso 
foreward. BotUm t\f rreeedenee (E. K. T. S., extra ser.^ i. 35. 
(5) The pniluborant part- of a Huddlo-lNiW. 

lie came within the target ot the gentleman who rode 
against him, and, taking him with liicre'dihlo force heforo 
him on the pmnmd of his saddle, he in that iimiiner rid 
the tournament over. Btsele, Spectator, No. lUM. 

(ct) llio top (of tho hiaidX 

His hors for fooro gnu to tiinio, . . . 

And . * • plghie him on thcyximri of hlshcial, 

GAimicci*, Knighrs Tale, I. la'll. 

(d) A round knob on tho frame of a chair. (<*) A Imll- 
sha|Nid oniaiiiont usial as a flnlnl to Die conical or donio- 
shapial roof of a tiiri'el, pavilion, etc. 

And alKiveii tho chief Tour of the Pulnys lien 2 ronndo 
Pmndettot Gold : and In (tveryche of hem ben 2Gurboiicles 
grete and large, that sidiyncii fiille biighte iiinui tho nyghk 
Jdatutecillf, 'rnivels, ij. 275. 

Two wreaths to rover the two wnninrlti of tho chapiters 
which were im tho top of tlie pIlfiirH. 2 (.-hron. iv. 12, 

if) in a ceremonial mace, the lower or butt end; In tho 
case of a crowned mace, the end opposite the emwn. 

2. A piece of hard wihsI, grooved like a eriiuf)- 
iiig-board, and attaelied to tbelmtid by iiieuiiH of 
a strap, used in giving a gniiiiiliir appcuniiice 
to leather and in making it Hiiiqilo. — 3. The 
bat used in the game of niir-aiKl-Hpelt. 

pommel (puir/el), r. t,; pret. and p]>. pommeled 
or pommelled, j>pr, pmnmeling or pommeAUng, 
[Also early mcNj. E. also 7>o;/n7/; (.pom- 
mel, n.1 To beat us with a i>ointaol or with 
Rometliliifi: thick or bulky; beat, as witli the 
fists; Tiruise. 

Yp duke by pure aircrigtli bHike bym about Iho necka 
tLMdpomdedwci aiioiite the Intd that the hloud yssui^d out 
of hU nose. f/oU, Hen. VIII., an. 0. 


fore the dorsal and anal fins, and too oandal lobea siili- 
equaL It Is highly esteemra for Its flesh. 'Iho gray 
pomfret Is S. einentu, which has freo truncated atilnca 
Dofore tho dorsal and anal fins, and tho lower caudal loho 
much longer than the upper ; young spocimons are called 
sUser pmnfidt. 

2. Loosely, any fish of tho family Stromaleidte, 
—3. A bramoid fish, Brama ragi, Kay’s seo- 
breom or hen-fish. 

pomgamattf pon^^amatet, n. Middle English 
forms of pofncgranatc. 
pomioef, n. Hume as pomaeo, 
pomiferoua (p^mlT'l^rus), a. [ss F. pomWire 
zs^p.j^miferoszVg.lt.pomifero; <lt.pomifer, 
fruit-bearing, < pomum, fruit, + ferre ss E. 
bearT^.] Pome-bearing: noting all plants which 
produce pomes or any of the lar^r fruits, as 
ouonmbers, pumpkins, etc., in distinotion from 
the bacciferouB plants, which yield berries and 
other small fruits. 

pomifomi (pd'ini-fdrm), a. [< L.pofNiGH, apple, 
+ forma, form.] Having the form of a porno 
or apple. ^ ^ 

Pomlno (p(^m6'n5), n. [It., < porno, apple: see 
pome.] A red wine of Tuscany, dry and of good 
flavor. It is one of several vanes that are sold 


I um pummeled to a mummy by the boyn. showed up by 
the tuhon^ etc. (Amrecr, No. Wi. 

pommeld (pom-c-la'), ff. [F.: noojtomelg.] In 
Iter., same as ptmmeUg (a), 
pommeled, pommelled (pum'eld), a. [< mm- 
mel + In her., having a roundofl knob 

which tertninatoH in a second snialler one: 
differing from botlony in that the lobt's are of 
different sizes, llie Anal one being iniicdi tho 
smaller. 

pommeler (piini'el-()r), n. One who or that 
which poniniols. 

pommeiionh n. The cascabel or knob ai the 
rear end or a cannon: the common t.erm iu 
early artillery, as of the sixteenth century. 

pommetty (|>oin'e-t.i), a, [Also pommettd, 
jmmmettee^ pomettie, pometie; 

( P. jmmmetlc, pommettec, orna- 
mented with knobs (ss It. po- 
mctto),< jtommette, a knob, dim. 
otjwmmc, apple, ball : see^mc.] 

In hcr.i (a) Terminating in 
a small roundel or knob: said 
especially of a cross. Also 
pommel4. (A) Double pommeled 
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— that ill, ending in two knobs or lobes side hy 
side— FMHM pommetty. fiome wt/um hotUmy (whtoh 
■eo, under /(Bsw). 

pommetnre (pom'e-tur), n. [< F. pommetarej 

< pomincUy : hoc pommeity,'] In her,, 
the fuc't of being iM)intnotty. 

pomn^ (poiii'i), a. 111 litr,, sainc as ^rntnetty, 

PomolobUB (])0-morp-biiH), n. [NL. (Hafi- 
nomine, 1820), *< Or. ?rd»//«, lid, cover, + htfitig, 
lobe.] A genus of cdii^ndd fishes, or a mibgo- 
niiH of 14 pea, difforing from the typical her- 

rings in having no vomerine teeth. The tyi>e hi 
i*. chryiKtchloriHf the Ohio ehad ; hcaldet thli tpecles the 
geiiiiB (mhiIaIiih iniMlof the AiiieritAti hurtiiigl which have 
UHually lM*eii placud In Clupt^a. P. mmlioeru !■ the tailor- 
herring, or fall lierrhiK; P. venuUvi is the alewlfc^ or 
hraiicii liorriiig; P, witivaliH U the glut-herring or blue- 
bock. 

pomol9glcal (p6-m9-loi'i-kal), a, [Cf. F. ptt- 
nMintjUjiw; as pomolotj-y + -ic-al.'] Of or iM;r- 
luiniTig to pomology. 

pomologist (i>9-moK9-jist), n, [< jHtfHolotj-y + 
One who is versed in pomology ; a eulti- 
vator of fruit-trees. 

pomology (po-niol'9-ji), ft. [= F. pomologie ss 
It. pomologtd; < L. pomim, fruit, + tir. -Aoy<«, 

< Xtyiiiv, speak: see -o/oi/y.) 1. That depart- 
pient of knowledge which deals with fruit.s ; that 
branch of ganlening which embraces this cul- 
tivation of frijit;-livo8 or fruit-bearing shrubs. 
Also pomtiltdoffif. — 2. A treatise on fruits eon- 
sidered as esciilonts. fVmy. 

Pomona (po-md'nli), n, [L., < jmmum, fruit: 
Htui poMeJ^ 'In Horn, myth,, the goildess who fos- 
t(>n^d fniit-trecM and promoted their cultnro. — 
Pomona Jgreen. Same aa apple-ffreen, 

pomonanpri-mo'iial), n. Pommia ‘HI,'] A 
place sacred to Pomona. JKHqfe. Brit,, XIX. 44.‘1. 

Pomotis (i>9-m6'ti8), n. [NL. (liafiiieaqne, 
1819), < Or. woi/za, alid, covit, + oiV (^-), ear.] 
All extensive geiiiiH of small American centrar- 
choid fishes, having tlie ojiertMiliim jmilonged 
backwartl into an enr-like flap; the suntishes: 
syiioiiyinouH with Lepomis. Varioua flaliea which 
have lieoii incliidud In i'mnnHK are alou referred to Kit- 
jwNiofM. AponuiHii, Rriflhu, etc. 1*he genua baa alao com- 
prlaed dome forma not now Included in Ltfpnmig. They 
are iHipiilarly known as ptmd-jmrekt», /obotwe- 

iMMMfa, jnoiMiftiii-arfda. Invatngf and by varioua more special 
nanioH. Aimi Ptnnattdui, 

Pomoxys (iKi-mok'siH), n, [NTi. (Kafliiesque, 
IHIH, in the form /*on/imM),< Or. nupn, lid, covc^r, 
+ shaiqi.] In ichth,, a genus of Amer- 
ican centrai'choid fishes, having long slender 
gill-rakors, the dorsal scarcely longer than the 
anal fin and obli<jiicly opposite it, the spinous 
dorsal with five to eight spiuos and fdiorter 
than its soft ]iart, and the anal spines six or 
seven, it contalna two familiar flaho% P, amiuiariK, tlio 
crapplt^ iicwlight, or caniplicllite. and P, uparttidf^ the 
Iwr-llah, or calico-, graaa-, or atrawberry-lmaa, both of fixMli 
waters of the United Statea, and valuable os loud-flaliea. 
Sue out under erafpie. 

pomp (pemiO, H, [< ME. pomjfc, < OF. (timl 
F.) pomjw = S]). Pg. It. jMmpa cs D. ponip =s 
lAj,pi4mp ss (},powpj obs. jmmp ss Sw. Pan. 
pimp, < li. pompa, a procession, pomp, < Or. 
iropin/f a sending, a solemn pmcessioii, pomp, 

< ir^//7rr/r, Hcmd. Cf. pump*^,'] 1, A ju'oeeHsiou 
distinguished by splendor or inagnifleence; a 
pageant ; an osteutatious show or display. 

In olden dayea, good kinga and worthy diikos . . . 
tkinteiiUMl were with tmnipeB of litUo pryco, 

And aet tlielr tlioughtea on regal goiioniemcnt. 

Uammiyne, Steele Glaa (ed. ArlierX p. 5a 
Ibo king hereof vaeth gnuit pride and aolemnltle ; hia 
pompen and triiimphea are In manor liicriMlihlo. 

J{. Edrn, tr. of Seliaallan MiinaUn* (Klmt Hooka on 
I America, ed. Arbor, p. 14). 


< L. pompa, pomp: see pomp, n.] To exhibit 
pomp or magnificence; make a pompous dis- 
play: with indefinite it. 

What la the emuae you wmp ao, I aakT 
And all men echo^ you nave made a maaqite. 

B. /oMJon, Expoat. with Inigo Jonea. 

pompadour (pom'p^dr), u. [Named after 
Mai'qiiise dc Pompluhor^ influential at the 
French court in the middle of the IRth cen- 
tury.] A head-dress worn by women almut 
the middle of the eighieoiith century ; also, a 
mode of dressing the hair by rolling it oflT the 
forehead over a cushion, later in use.— pompa- 
dour iMUraaol. a form of naraaol naed Iw women about 
ItMU, luiving a folding handle, and generally covered with 
iiiuire antique, or other hoavy allk.— PoaipadOlir pat- 
tern, a pattern for silk In which aome amall dealgn of 
leaven and fluwera, with the colon pink and bine Inter- 
miiiglud, and frequently heightened with gold, ia uaed. 
There are many mudifleatiuna of tliia atyle. 
pompal (pom'plit), a, [< LL. pompalis, pom- 

t ious, showy, Clt, pompa, |H>iup: see jM>m/>.] 
^roiid; pompous. 

Dionyaian pompal pmoeaoloni. 

C, O, jfiiUer, Manual of Arcbnol. (tnuia.X 1 8S8. 

pompaao (pom-pil'no), n. [Sp. jtampano, ap- 
plied to tho fish Stromateus fiaUna,\ 1. A oa- 
raiigoid fish of the West Indies and South At- 
lantic and Gulf States, Traehynotus caroUnm, 
attaining a length of about 18 inches, and highly 
csteeiiied for food . It la of an oblong rhomlNild llgure, 
with blunt aiiouL, thuapinuiiadoraal tin atrophied and rep- 



(!oiniiif>ii PomiMino ( Trufhynettts rarofiHM . x \ 


reneiited hy free apliica, and the aoft donud ami anal fliia 
fiilcifnnn. The color la iiiiffomily hlulah above, without 
dark hatida or lilnck on the vertical tins, and allvery or 
golden on the? ahlea* The name extenda to other mombera 
of the aame genua, aa tho ovate, round, or abort iNim|iaiio, 
T. ooatu», of tropical aeoafand north aa far aaVirglnlaX 
having the vertlcnl Una largely black ; and the glaucoua 
or long-flimod iK>ni|ianci^ T, fflauewi, of tropical aeaa (and 
north aa far aa Virginia and Lower CBlifomiaX having dark 
vertical iNuida on tlic body. 

2. In Cull font ia, a fish, Stromattms simUHmus, 
abuudant in summer along the const, and highly 
eHleemed for food, it ia quite different from the fore- 
going, and la cloaely related to the harveaMlah, and to the 
hut ter-nali or dollor-flah. It haa an ovate iHaly rouiidud in 
front, the doraal and anal fliia not falciform, and no aorica 
of iNiroB along tho aldea of the iNmk. It la alanit a foot 
long, hliiiah above and hright-allvery Indow, with piinc- 
tiilate Hub, and the doraal and aual fliia edge*! with duak. 

3. Along tlie western coast of Florida, a gor- 
roid fish, dn'ree otisthoHUma, It has an oblong 
form witli a high muiided back, rather large and very 
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With giMldooH-l ike demeanour forth ahe went, 

Not unattended ; fur on her, aa queen. 

A potnp of winning Uraoea waited atilf. 

MUUni, r. L., viii. 01. 

2. Display; dsteiitation; parade; splendor; 
raagnificeiicc. 

Pomp and cirenmatanoe of glortona war. 

Skak,, Othello, ill. S. .%G. 
They did pronilae . . . that I ahonid romiunoo . . . tho 
pompo and vanity of this wicked world. 

Bmik 0 / CommoH Prayer, Oateohiom. 
Yet, liocaiisc he [the Son of (iod] came not with the pomp 
and Bpleiidoiir which they expected, they deapiae lili Per- 
Boii, ri'vilu Ilia lioctriiie^ peraecnte hia Followera, and con- 
trive hia riiln. SHUingflrtt, Sennoiia, I. vi. 

Where thoVomo la not built upon Kliyinea, there Pomfi 
of Amiiid, and Energy of Rxiireaaltm, are indlapoiiaahly 
iioceaaary to auppurt the Stile. 

Addiwm. Sp(x:tator, No. S85. 
Give me health and a day, and I will make the pomp of 
omporora ridlculoua. Kmermiit Mlao., p. 22. 

»By]l. 8. State, oatuntatlon, grandeur, prlde^ display, 
allow, floiiriah. See paa^nm. 

pom]^ (iiomp), r. I. [s= Pg. pompear = It. pmw- 
parv ; i LL. pompare, make or do with pomp*, 


smooth acalea, and a nearly double doraal, the anterior port 
of which has nine apliiea. It la apeciflcally known as the 
Jrikh ptnnpatw, 

pompano-flhell (pom-pit'nd-shel ), n. A wodge- 
shofl of the genus Donax: so called because it 
is eat en by the pompano. Bee c ut under Donax, 
[Florida.] 

pompatict (pom-pat'ik), a, [< LL. pompaHew, 
]iom]>ou8, (pompatUH, pp. oi pompare, ao any- 
thing with pomp: see pewfp, v.] Pompous; 
sfileudid ; ostentatious. 

PampaHo, foolish, proud, porveraa wloked, profSne 
words. Barrow, Pope’s Supremacy. 

Pompeian (pom-pS'an), a, [< L. Pompeianua, 
belonging to Pomf^ii, < Pompeii (see def.).] 
Of or pertaining to Pompeii, a city of Italy, 
which with Herculaneum and other towns was 
overwhelmed by an ercmtlon of Mount Vesuvius 
in the year 79, and of wliioh the ruins have 
been in part laid bare by excavations begun 
in 1755. Hence, in art and daooration, noting the style 
of wall-painting In both fresco and plain colors which was 
usual among the Homans at the tanning of the tshrla- 


pomporiltir 

ttan fra. and waa first made temHiar by the asaevatloiii at 
l^pdl.->F 0 llipgiaa l«d,ared oolorslmller to that found 
on the walls of many bousaa In PompelL ItlaanoxM-of- 
Iron color such aa would be produced by a light Indian 
red without too much purple tone, or by a daw Venetian 
red. 

pompelmons. pompelmoose (pom^pol-mus, 
-mbs), n. [JiABOpampelmoea,pam2)elmoose,pom-^ 
pehnoea, pompoteon ; eXaopompelo, pomelo, po/m* 
melo, pumelo; prob. of E. lud. origin.] The 
shaddock, especially in its larger forms. Com- 
pare 2wmelo, 

pompelo (pom'pe-lo), n. Same eopompelmoua, 
pompeonfi n. Same as pampion. 
pomperkint, n, [Appar. a drink made from 
apples (et, potHOce, 2 )omade^), ult. < OF. pome, 
apple: see pome.] Bee the quotation. 

The aixt sort of Brittlih drinkee li PomperHn, a drinke 
whoae originall waa from Pomeranea (a rrovlnce In Gor^ 
maoyX ea sumo wrltera relate. Some derive It from the 
Pompouli(aNobleBomanfiunlly)L However Anthoradiffer 
about M, It la not mnoh mnteriall ; moat oertalne It Is that 
It ia made at Amdea, aa the name of It Importa ; being 
nothing but the Applea brulaed and beaten to mash, with 
water pat to them, which ia a drinke of so weake a con- 
dition that It is no where acceptable but among the Bus- 
ticks and Plebeyans. John Taylor, Drinke and Welcome^ 
[all Drinkef, and all Waters. 

pompett, pumpett (pum'pet), a. [< of. pom- 
})ciw,]^Hitet4t, a tuft, topknot, pompon ; “pom- 
itette d^imjnimeur, a priutoFs pumpet-ball 
(Cotgrave) ; dim. of jwmoc, pomp : see pomp,} 
In printing, an elastic ball formorJy used to ink 
the tyiies. 

Pompers pillar. Bi^e jnllar. 
pom^olyx (poni'fo-liks), a. [Ij. (> F. pompho- 
lix, jHonpkotyx), < Or. nof^?v^, a bubble, sl^, 

< a blister.] 1. The white oxid which 
sublimes during the combustion of sine : for- 
merly called Jlotoera of sine. It rises and ad- 
heres to the dome of tho fiimiu^c and the covers 
of the orucibluB.-^ 2. In med,, an eruption of 
deop-seated vesicles suggesting sago-grains, 
occurring priiiciimllv on the palms of the hands 
and the soles of Uie feet. Also called chiropom- 
plutlyx and dyaidroaia , — 8. [cr/ji.] pCL.J lu 
sodl,, a generic name variously used, (a) A go- 
nuB at ronfers of the family BraohionidiB. (b) A genos of 
niollusks of the family LtmtueidM!. (e) A genus of hy- 
meiiopterons insecta of tho family Tenihredifddm, having 
wingless males. Frrtfnwih, iK7a (d) A genus of orthop- 
teroiiB Insects at the faintly Aeritlidir, SUtL 187a 

Poaipllidm (pom-pi ri-do ), a. pi, [NL. (liOach, 
1819), < Pompilna + -ir/«.] A family of acule- 
ate h^onopteroiiH insects, typified l^y tho ge- 
nus Pom^nlva, it is a large and important group, whose 
memboia sro commonly called mmd-waipo. They are slen- 
der, iiMiially black, with oval alidomeD on a sliort petiole. 
Most of them burrow In sandy placet and provision their 
nests with insects of various kinds which they have stung 
t4» death. Ton genera are represented In North America. 
Tho members of oue genuH^ (krapalea, appear to be in- 
quillnona. 

pompillionti N- Bame eopomUon, 

IrompillU (imm'pi-lus), a. [NL., < L. pompilua, 

< Gr. noiinihoq, a fish which follows ships, < 
nofiiry, conduct, escort, procossion : see jamp,} 
1. In iehih,, a genus of stromatooid fishes: 
same as V€ntrolophua,—2, In conch., a genus of 
ociopod cephalopods. Schneider, 1784. — 3. In 
entom., the typical jronus of Pmnjdlidte, founded 
by Fabrieius in 1798. Theae sand-waspa have strongly 
spinose legs, and the snbmediaii cell of the fore wings as 
long as the median cell on the extoriioinedlaii nervure. 
Over 200 species are known: one of the moat notable la 
I\ /ormoouo, tlie so-called tarantida kOUr of the south- 
western parts of the United States. 

pompion, n, Bame as pumpion. 
pompiret (pom'pir), n. [Irreg. < L. pomum, 
fruit, ajmlo, 4* pirum, pear.] A kind of apple ; 
a sort of pcarmaiii. Ainaworth, 
pompoloon (poui-p5'l$-9n), n. Same as pom- 
pelmoua, 

pompon^t, n. Bee pumpion, 
pompon^ (pom-pom F. pron. p5fl-p6fi^), n. 
[Also pompoon; < F. pompon, an ornament, < 
pompe, splendor: boo pom)},} An ornamental 
tuft of feathers, silk, etc., for a bonnet or hat; 
a topknot; specifically (rnilit,), a ball of col- 
ored wool worn on the front of a shako. 


Marian drew forth one of those extended pieces of black 
pointed wire with which, in the dsys of toupees and pom- 
poons, our foremothers were wont to secure their fly-osps 
and head-gear. Barham, Ingoldsby Legenda, X isk 


ponUBOSitF (pom-pos'ji-ti), n. 

< ML.pompMto(f-)«, < LL. 2 
see pompoua,} Pompous eon 
pompousness; ostentation. 


[= It.y)omp(Mri(d ; 
iuot or cSoTMter ; 


Too impatient of dullness or pampoaUy, she Is more sar- 
casUc now than she became when after-years of suffering 
had softened her nature. ThaeHray, Newouniua, xxiv. 


■ 8yn. Pompaumm may be used In a good sense; pom- 
pottty alwsys expresses something olgeotionable. Bee 
pon^ andpontpouii 



pompOM (pomjfd'aH), a. [It.! see pmjtotut.] 
‘l^s^owimed; gnnd: notinga passage or 
iiiovemeixt to be rendered in a grand and dig- 
nided style. 

pompous (pom'pus), a. [sa 1>. ponqHtus = G. 
pompos, ptmjm as Sw. Dan. pomjmf < F. 

]ieux s= Bp. rg. lt.jMmpoaOf < uL. powpotmg^ 


stfttclyi pomp<Mis, < pomp : see pomp.] 

1. Full of oroharacteriEedbyjpomporshowy 
display; ostontatiously grand, diguined, or mag- 
iiifieent; splendid; stately: as, h pomjiotut in- 
iiniph; apoMpoMprooesuon. 

I wUl make relation of thoao pon^^tnu oeremonlea that 
wore puhliquely loloinnlied. 

Chryoi; Cmdltiea I. ^ alg. D. 

But nothing Is here lo wnnpmu as double red and itrlpt 
wliloh they multiply with oare; and their Baina 
aru juitly Rewarded. Journey to raria, p. 194. 

2. Exhibititig self-importanoo or an exaggor- 
utod sense of dignity; ostentatiously dignified 
or self-important; lofty: as, a pompons style ; 
pompous in manners. 

Wu reprore a ainnlng brother, but do it with a pompoui 
apf rlt ; we aeparate from acandal, and do it with gbry and 
a gaudy heaii. Jsr, Taylor^ Works (ed. 1SS6X 1. 079. 

The pompous vanity of the old sohool-mistreBB ... an- 
noyed her. Thaebsray, Vanity Fkir, if. 

=:L83rn. 1. Huperh^ grand, august, lofty, digiilfled.— 1 
Msglsterial, swelling, inflated, uombastic, grandiloquent, 
pretentious. That which gives pompotM Its distinctive 
cliaractor among these words and the words used In do- 
fliiiiig It is the idea of the display of niagiiiflconce for tlio 
Miko of enhancing, properly or Improperly, the dignity, 
etc., of the poraon or thing most conconied. A pomptms 
pnieessioii givoa dignity to a penon tliiis welcomed to a 
crity : a pompouM deportment or manner of speech arises 
from the feeling of one’s own Importance and tlie effort 
to setsni what one thinks himsdf to bo. PompouM is used 
III a good sense now only when applied to public ceremo- 
nies or odebrations or the ways of courts. 

pompously (pom'pus-li), adv. In a pompous 
manner; with groat parade or display; mag- 
nilicently; splendidly; ostentatiously; loftily, 
pomUGUSnOBB (pom 'pus-nos), u. The cliaraeler 
of being pomxioiiB; also, pompous conduct; 
iiiagniftcenoe ; siileiidor ; great display or show ; 
oste utatiousncHS. 


In verso he fbrydenl had a pomp wliluh, excellent in 
Itself, liecame jwiMpeutneor In hu imitatcHrs. 

MAnoMt Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 76. 
aSyiL Hee jNimjwfM. 

pomster, V. t*. [Origin obscure.] To doctor or 
play the quack with salvos and slops ; apply a 
mo(iicament to a wound or contusion, or ad- 
minister medicine internally. HalllweU. [l^ov. 
Kiig.] 

pomum (pd'mum), n. [L., an apple: see 
1. An apple. — 2. In amif., the apple of the 
throat; Adam’s apple, more fully called ptmum 
Adami, Bee Adam,'^3, Same as cah/mtory, 
pomwatertf a. Same as pomewater. 
ponceau^ (pon-so'), n. [I F.pimceau, < L. as if 
^pnniccUuit, dim. otpunicBus, red, rod, 

r irop. I’unic, i. e. Phenician: see Punic.] 1. 
11 lot., a corn-poppy.— 2. Com-poppy color; 
a dame-color.— 3. In the name for va- 

rious coal-tar colors of different rod sliades. 
ponceau*^ (pon-so'), n. p^., a culvert., dim. of 
< L.poa(f-)A, abridge: ueopofis.] luen- 
f/tu., a small brid^ or culvert, 
poucelet (pons'leQ, n. [Named after J. V. Vonec^ 
let, a French mathematician (1788-1867).] A 
unit of rate of expenditura of energy, equivalent 
t o 100 kilogrammeters per second, 
poncert, a. Bee 

poncho (pou'cho ), n. [< Bp. (B. Amor. ) ponclio, 
a poncho; cf. Bp. poncho, lazy, indolent.] 1. 
A sort of cloak or loose garment worn by the 
South American Indians, and also by many of 
the Bpanish inhabitants of South America and 
Mexico. It resembles a iisrrow blanket with a slit lit the 
middle for the head to pass through, so that it haiiga down 
before and behind, leaving the arms free. Oarments alm- 
llar to the above in general shape are made and used else- 
where^ eapeolally by snartsmeii as raiu-doaks. 

2. A trade-name for camlet or siroiig worsted, 
pond^ (pond), M. [< 'biE. pond, ponde, jwonde, 
a pond: another use and form oi pound, an in- 
closure : see pound^.^ A body of water, nat- 
luiil or artifleial, of less extent than a lake: as, 
H mill-jMmd. 


Make oholoe of such a place for your pond that It may 
^ r^K^hed with a little rill, or with ndii water, running 
or falling into it /. Ifomii, Ciomplete Augler, p. 109. 
ttgponC 8eejNMe«ifv,4.—Qf«at pond, in the fishery 
laws of Maaaaohuaetta a pond exeeMHiig m acres in area, 
udlatlngulahedfromasmoll pond, or oneof not more than 
* falfr-pitudj, a flah-poud used only for fish ready 

u> be aold. 

imd^ (pond), p. {<pond\ «.] I. irans. To 
dam or pen up; make into a pond bv dam- 
nung; collect in a pond by stopping the cur- 
rent of a river. 
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Another flood-fate . . . pondi the whole river, ao as to 
throw the waste water over a strong itone weir into lU 
natural chauud. 

Hq/toe, Tour thro* Ureat Britain, I. 879. (Dasies.) 

n. intram. To form pools or ponds ; collect 
in the manner of water in a pond. 

Ilic use of turning the paper npalde down is to neutral- 
ise the liioreasi) of dariciioss towms the bottom of the 
squai'ea wliluh would otherwise take nlsoe from the pond- 
ing of the colour. HwAin, Elemeuti of Drawing. 

pond^, n. A Middle English form of ponnd^, 
pond^ (pend), t». t. [Abbr. of jM>»Aaer.] To 
ponder. 

O my ll^e Lord, the God of my Life, 

^lal (dltiuiiB, pandor\ your Supplt- 

Sponorr, Shep. Cal., Vebrnary (ed. 17M>X L l&L 
pondage^ (iKm'daj), «. [< pond^ + •age.'] In 
tlie couHtruelion of dams for mills, reservoirs, 
etc., tlio amount of water (uHually estimatifd in 
feet for mill purposes, and in gallons for water- 
works) tliai can be n^st rained from overflow by 
the dam. it is the conteutof the irregular concavity 
below a horlsoiital plane on a level with the upper edge 
of iho duin. 

Thu sti'cam was BuiTeyml, . . . and . . . dimamatratcd 
thu praetieabillt) o! pundtiye far lieyond the iiooussltles of 
city supply. Sanitary Engineer, X III. SO. 

Basins having liinfUii] pondage or available atonige of 
rainfall. J. T. FantUtig, WaUv-Hupply Kiigliieeriug, 1 47. 

pondage^t, ^auio nn Jtonndagfi^. 
pond-apple (poud'an^]), u. A small troo, Anona 
laumjolw, or tlio W<?st Iiuinm and soiiihorii 
Florida; also, its Rcnr<>e1y iMliblo fruit, whicb is 
from half a foot to a foot long, 
pond-carp (poml'karp), a. The common caip, 
Cyjtrinm carpio, nuhvoilm ponds: diRtiiigiiishiHl 
from WtVT-corj}. It is fleshier than the latter, but 
not so well-flavored. Se«» luii under carp. 
pOnd-dopnffOOd (iKUid'dog^wfid), V. The biit- 
f^m-biish, a North American shrub of wot 
places. See hultoudmHh. 
ponder (pon'ddr), V. [=r P.ponddycr =s Sp. Pg. 
jtondcravsilt.pitntlerare, <.\^.pondvrarr, weigh, 
IKiiider, MJj. also load, < pomluH (ponder'-), 
weight, < pi^iderc, weigh: see j^cndeul and 
jWMwd*.] I, tram. If. To weigh. 

An Innocoiit with a itneeiit, a niHii ungylty wiUi a gylty, 
won pandered in uii cnihU lialauiieo. 

UaU, lUw. lV.,fol. 14 (aX 

2. To weigh carefully in the mind; consider 
carefully; think about; reflect 

Let vs liciare, and sh well as wee i:an ponder, whatoblen- 
Uoiis may lioo made Ngainst this Arte. 

Sir i». Suiney, Apol. for Pootrie. 

Mary kept all those IhliigB, and pondered them In her 
heart. Lnku II. 19. 

Tell mo, Gist I may ponder It when gone. 

Jg. ArmM, Balder Dead. 


nByn. a To consider, n-'flcct niHUi, i‘tc. Beo list under 
wnuempUde. 

n. intram. To think; muse; reflect; delib- 
erate; with ow or over: as, \o ponder over what 
one has heard. 


This ttmi|)ost will not give mo leave t*> ponder 
On UiliigH would hurt me inoit\ 

Shnk., Lear, 111. 4. 24. 


Tho forest wigcs pondered, and at lengtii 

C^iiiflladed In a Iwdy to cBcort her 

Up to her father's Inuiic of pride and strength. 

Whittier, Bridal of Peiiiiacook, v. 

pondert (ponMdr), 9t. \<j*ofuicr,v,2 Boniothiug 
to ponder on. [Rare.] 

Ho laughed a Utile, and soon after took his leave, not 
without one little flight to give m« for a ponder. 

Mine. VArUay. Diary, IV. 27. (Davieo.) 


ponderability (ponMer-i^bi ri-ti), w. [= F. ww- 
dm'abilifds ft. ^mnderatnlitii ; nu ponderable + 
"ity (see -fttVify).] The profierty of being pon- 
derable: tho property of having weight, 
ponderable (ponMCr-a-bl), a. and n, [= F. 
jmtddrahlc = Sp. jwnderahle =r Pg. jtonderavcl 
s It. jmnderahUe, < IjL. pofiderabilis, that can 
be weighed, < h.]Mmlei-arc, weigh: ueejiondet'.'] 
L a. Capable of Inking weighed; having weight. 

If the bite of an asn will kill within an hour, yet the Im- 
pression soarcu vfsibiti, and Uie iiofiion communicated not 
ponderaXde ; w» cannot as Imposslhlo reject this way of 
destruction. Sir T. Broeenr, VuJg. Err., 111. 27. 


Iminense as is the dfffereiicu In density between ether 
and ponderalde matter, the waves of the one can set the 
atoms of the other 111 motion. , 

M. Siteiuser, Prin. of Biol., I. aa 


JJ. ti. A substance that has weight. 
pondtrablonOBB ( 'dc^r-a-bl-nes), n. Ponder- 
ability. ' „ 

pondMTal (pon'dcr-al), a. fss F. ponddral ss Sp. 
pauderal, < LL. ^jumderam (in neut. ptntde^ 
rale, the public scales), < L. pomlus j^nder-), 
weight; see ponder and jtouwP:] Estimated 
or ascertaiiiea by weight, as distinguished from 
numeral or monetary. [Rare.] 


pondarona 


Thus did the money drachma in process of time de- 
crease ; hut all the while we nuiy suppose the punderal 
drachma to Imvo remained the same. 

jlrbutAtuii; Alio. Oolna 

ponderance (pon'd^r-^s), n. [< L. jmtde- 
ran(U)8, ppr. at inniderarc, weigh: see iiowdcr.] 
Weight; gravity. [Kart^] 
ponderate (ponMCr-ai), pnd.. and pp. jmi- 
derated, ppr. ponderating. [< L. jtonacratus, 

£ p. of ponderarc, weigh, ponder; see ponder.'] 
,t trann. Tojamder; consider. Wright. 

TL, intrans. To weigh; liave weight or pon- 
derasity—ponderatlng stalker, an anglers' sinker 
made In two secUotiH of lonil like tninrnUKl cones, fitting 
closely together and hold fast by ineaiis of a brass screw. 

ponderation (iKm-de-ra'shon), n. [< OF. pom 
deration, F, jfondirhtion ==' Sp. poudvravion ss 
Pg. pondera^do = Jt. }H)nderaj:ionv, < Ki, ,/w»- 
deratio(m), a wi'igliiiig, < jmnderare, jip. }wm- 
deratUH, weigh: see jnindcr.] If. Tho act of 
weighing. 


While wo perspire we alisnrb tho oniwnnl nlr, and tho 
quantity of penpireil mnitiT, found hy tenidtralum. Is 
only tile dfffvreiioe hetwoeii tliut and the ulr Iniliihetl. 

Arbuihtud. 

2. Weight. [Rare.] 


It Is not llie ponderation of iiorsonal eviiliMire for or 
against a word that should aiHinnllt or disi^nMlIt. It. 

h\ IJaU, MihI. Bug., p. ST..* 

3t. Something that has weight; a coiisiditra- 
tioii. 


Now, because Ills heart told him how light those pitMifs 
were, he lays In tho scalea with (hem eeitalne grave pom 
deratione, wlilch, all put together, will prove almost as 
weighty as tlie feather he wrote withall. 

Bp. JlaJl, ilonuiir of Married Clergy, ill. IS. 

ponderer (pon'der-<»r), n. [< ponder + -<t 1.] 
One who iiouders or reflects; one who weighs 
in his mind. 

ponderingly (pon'd^r-lng-ll), adv. fn a. pun- 
doring manner; with eonsideratinn or delibera- 
tion. Hammond, Works, IV. 407. 

ponderling (pon'dCr-ling), n. [< ponder + 
ding^.] A thing of little weight. [Kare.J 

She hushed her wnulerUng against her iKMom, and sIiknI 
aloof watuhlng, whilst aiiotlier woman brought her child 
to scale. C. Beade, (lolster and Hearth, xxxvi. 

ponderment (imu'd^r-ment), n. r< ponder + 
-nteiif.] Tho act of i>oiidering. [Rar(\] 

III deep and seiioiis ponderment 
I watch'd the motions of his next Intent 

Byrtrm, iCohbery of thu (.'amhrldge Coach. 

ponderomotlve (iion^dfT-o-mo'tiv), w. [Irrc^g. 
< |j. jmatus (/xwifK-r-), weight, + Mli. motivnn, 
motive: see wm/tre.] Tending to produce mo- 
tion in a iKMly; speciflcally, in edeet., noting 
the electroilynamii* forc»e excited betw«*eu two 
ailjoceiit condiicturs cuiTyiiig enrreuis, in dis- 
tinction from idectroniotive force. 

ponderosef (poiiM6r-6H), a. [< L. ponderoHUS, 
of great weiglit : miejHOidvrous.] Same as pen- 
dcrons. 


A gi'and alllaiico with the Emperor and Hpalii hnaight 
down a pondertm army out of Germany. 

/fflper ATorfA, Examuii, p. 470. (Datfieo.) 

ponderosity (i)on-de-ros'i-ti), a. [< F. ponde- 
rosiUs SB Sp. pondevosidait = It. jtondciottitd, < 
MIj, j}materoHiia(U)s, woightiiiesH, imrideroiiN- 
nesR, < li. lionderoHUH, weighty, iMmderoiis: noo 
^ndcroHs.] 1. WeightiiicHH*; licaviiicHs; pon- 
aerouB character or quality; gravity ; literally 
and figuratively. 

And th* Earle of Hnircy with Hyr Tlmmss \Vyat, the most 
excellent iiiakersof theirtiine, more ix^iaduentiire ri!S|M*ct- 
iiig thi! filnoaso and pondemettir of tliefr wordes then thu 
trno cadoiicu or slniphonle. were very lieunciniis In tills 
point. I'uaenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 145. 

All the mynos which yow shull fyiide, . . . after that at 
thu fyrste syght the>' liaueshewtHl tliein selues tuhee tiiyiies 
of metals, yow owglit to cunsydoi' of wliat pondertmlie of 
weyght they are. 

h. JSden, tr. of Vannuccio Blrlngiieclo (First Bofiks on 
I America, ed. Arher, p. 

Gold Is remarkable for lU admirable ductility and prm- 
deroitty. Hay, Works of Creathm, p. m. 

2. A weight; something heavy, literally or fig- 
uratively; heavy mutter. 

T^oarmsl Dncangc defiles this fact, which (he Verman- 
dols geiiiMilugisU maintain ; these contests sport amidst 
the pmulerooitirH of arcliicology. 

Sir F. Palgrave, Hist Eng. and Normandy, II. 197. 

ponderons (pon'd^r-us), a. [< F. ponddreux ts 
Sp. Pg. It. ponderfmo, < h. pondei'Ofius, of grf*at 
weight, weighty, heavy, \ jumdus (ponder-), 
weight: turn) ponder, jtnmndl.] 1. Having weight; 
weighty; heavy; oHptxdally, very heavy ; hciice, 
cbimsy or nnwieldy by reason of weight: used 
both literally and figuratively. 

'Ilie sepiilehru . . . 

Hnth oiHsl Ills ponderom and marble jaws. 

Shot., llamlet, I. 4. Sa 



pondarou 

P raiw o d with the ponderowt blow, 

Down iiinlu the ship within the abvM below. 

Ihrjffifiti, tr. of ■ MeUmoiph., x. 
In cAscfl doiibtfull ft In dAnfferoiu 
T* ndinittf lifflit (‘ounoells : for, for want of weight, 
’'I'lvil iiiiike the t?neo to be more potuierom 
'I'he wliilMt RiJCh (,'ouncelJH prove AoreouB. 

ikirifg, MicroooAinos, p. fia 

O, till- l 4 *iiipUtloii ! To niBko of liiR ponderous Borrow a 
Hiicniiry ! To Hink, with iU leaden weight upon him, and 
never iIho ugiiiii 1 llaurtfuime, 8evon Oable% xvi. 

2f, \V<‘if;tif.v; important; momentous. 

Your nion^ jtiinderttui and BetUed project 
May suffer alteration. Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 

3f. DisiiOhed to poudor; thinking; thoiigiitful. 
[Kjiro.J 

Hie next perplexed Question, with plouBand tMintlmnnr 
men, wHl lie — What should boe done for the fiualing of 
these comforUeuBu oxuloei-atkinB? 

N. Ward, Simple Coblor, p. 3. 
Fonderona spar, hoavy spar, or baiytea. See barOe. 
aSirxL 1. Matadw, Burly, etc. Bee bulky, 
ponderously (pouMfir-us-li ). adu. In a ponder- 
ouH manner; with great weight, 
ponderousness (pon'd^r-us-nos), n. Ponder- 
01IH chiiraetor or quality ; pondorosify ; weight. 

Buell downy feathora os those will never make up Uie 
pondemumMu at a inlll-Btono. 

. Jer. Taidur{^), Artif. HandBomeneae, p. 126. {Lathain,) 
pond-fish (pondTish), n. One of varioun AhIioh 
found in ponds, (a) llie pond-carp, (b) A poiid- 
poruii; a suiiflsii of the gonuB PomoUx or Jjttpmniti, many 
stMiolea of which aliouiid in the United Statea. 
pondfoldt (pond'fold), )/. An ohsoleto variant 
of pinfold, 

pond-hen (iHind'hon), n. The Amoriean coot. 

H<mi Fuitm, [MaHsachiiHOttiH.] 
pond-lily (pond'liPi), n, 1. A plant of the 
a<iuatie gem is Nymnhaa {SnpUar)\ a coarse 
plant wi& yellow glolmlor flowers, and large 
shiiiiiig leaves floating or erect (more fully, 
yellow pomUlUy ; i\\r<o yellow water 4ily)\ spatter- 
dock. A’, hdra is the common European plant; N. ad- 
tmua, tile common species of eoBtorn North AinurJca. The 
yellow iMiiid'lily of Oregon, etc., la N.pdy^epala, thelurg- 
uBt HpeiiieH of tiie gemis, with Sowera Boiuetlmea A inclicH 
aeniMM, uml having huve uiitritiouB aeeda largely gathered 
by Uiu liidhiiiH. Bee liyinplufa^ , 1. 

2. A ))lant of the American species of VaHtalia 
{Symohiea), the wliite pond-lily, moi*e properly 
called waler-Hly, See Nymphasa}^ 2. 
pond-mnllet (pond 'mul ^ut), n. A cyprinodont 
fish. Fund td tin Iwrnntdie. [Bormudas.] 
pond-mnssel (rsnid'inus^l), n, A frosh-watcr 
miiBsel, as a uiiio or an anodon. A very com- 
mon Hpecit's is the swaii-TiiiiHHel, Anodonta r////- 
nens. Bee cut under Anodonta, 
pond-perch (pon<l'p(^rch), n, A Ruufish; any 
fish of f he genus PomoiiH or lAfpomUt. 
pond-pickerel (pond'pik'o-rel), n. Beo pick- 
erel, 

pond-pine (pond'pin), n. See pine^, 
pond-scnm (pond'skum), n. Any free-floating 
fresh-water alga that forms a scum on water; 
specifictilly, one of the onler Zygnmnavvie, 
pond-shrimp (pond'shrimp), n, A phyllopod 
oriiHtacean of the family manchipoflidie. Bee 
cut under 

pond-snail (pond'snal), n, A gastrofKsl of the 
•family JAmn/rid/p^ and especially of the genus 
JAnntira, as />. nUtgnnlis. Ilieae have apirai turrutod 
shells. Members of Aneylua and related gciieni are almi- 
Jar iMind-siinlls Those wliose shells are n Hat or diseoiil 
Ktdrul lieiong to PtanorlHin and related genera. Thu left- 
haiideil or siiiistral iKiiid-anailB are of a dltfereiit family, 
Phyntl/r. Meinlmrs of a third family, Valudinid», ui-u 
also called pund'HnaUa. Boo the teulinfcal names, and cuts 
under lAimum, lAmnffidar, Paludina, Vhym, and Plaiunr- 
Mn. Also oalleil mud anail, 
pond-spice (pond'spis), n, 
tranthcra ) gen irnUtta^ 
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Is t meoles femnd Soatlng or wholly ImmoiMd in ponds Shantung, from coooons of ft wfid silkwotiiifjIfL 

and dltohoB In moat pim of the world.— C“*“ " - . . < - v«»- 

woad, a dealrable Minarinm idaiit from the 

Hope^ AponoyatoH dutoehyen of the Natadaeata. It puts ' i ^ 

foi% fragnuit flwera with pure-white hraotoln thonudat importation, are known in the trade as China 


ioBuapem^) which feeds on a serub-^r^^e 
BBsS!^ It puta finer mn£, bleached, dyed, or figured after 


of bright-green floating leavea. Compare Owtrandra, 
OZlOke-ptmdweed, a freah-wator plant, Bk4$a (Ana- 
eharia) Canadenaia (A. AhdnaatrumX introdneed into Eu- 
rope from North America, and in both oonUnenta ao 
thriving aa often to obstruct canal navigation. rBlng.1— 
Homed pondwee^ a aleuder aabmerged plant gofi- 
tdehtUia ^uatrit, wfdub diatributed over the wond : ao 
called from the noaked iiutloti of the fruit— TftlMl 
pondweed. Some aa 

pone^ (P<bi), fi. [Formerly alsoyiaMfie; < Amer. 
ItLd. op}tone (see first quot.).] 1. Gombread 


kiXkst 

pongo (ponff^g#), ». F.ponpo (NL. P<mgo)i 
from a native name in Borneo.] 1, A large 
anthropoid ape of Borneo, Simia (or Pitheewt) 
wurmht^ not known to be distinct from the 
ordinary orang-utan, Simia sa/yrtM.— 2. [ean,] 
[NL.] A genus of apes, including the gorilla 
(P, gorilla) and the chim^nsee (P. troglodytes), 
LarAp^, [Little used.] 


ill the Koirih western United States, any bread po&iard (pon';^^), n. ^ [An altered form of 


earlier jpo»»iard,pw'iiard (also oormptly paina* 
do, poinadoe) =s mD. poniaerdf D. popjaard^ < F. 
poifpiard, a poniard, KjnHng, fist, < L. pt^nus, 
fist : see pumaoious. Of. puBai as Pg. punhal 
s lt,pugnalOf a |>oniard, oftho same ult. origin.] 



Tiiailo of Indian corn, etmecially coarse kinds 
ii.scd by the negroes amt poorer whites, com- 
monly called corn-pone; also, finer bread, made 
with milk and eggs, in flat cakes about an inch 
thick, very liglit and delicate. See johnny-cake, 
hoc-enke. 

The bread in gontlemen*a houaea ia generally made at 
wlieat, but aome railiur choose the poiWL which la the bread 
made of Indian meal, . • . not ao oalled from the Latin 
pania, but from the Indian name c^poiie. 

Jiaveriey, Virginia, iv. H 72. 

2, A loaf or cake of such broad. 

lloldliig a tame of com bread in one band, the half of a 
roasted onlokon in tlie other. 

W, Baker, New Timotliy, p. 74. 

[Southern United States in both uses.] 

pone^ (pd^ne), n, [< L. tto9ic, impv. of ponere, Those bloody brothers, Ifaatinga and the rest, 

]ilaco: nee ptmmC) In old Eng, law: (a) A Bheath’d their ahwppnnia^fo hli^anly breast, 

writ whereby an action depenmng in an in- , - . Miseries cd Qneen Margot 

forior court might be? removed into the Court Ptmiard (jKm yjlni), e. t, [= 1. poignard^; 
of Common Pleas. (Al A writ whereby the <^rom the noun.] To stab with or as with a 

sheriff was commanded to take security of a poniard. 

l»ei*HOii for his appearance upon an assigned IlutmaybpitlBi^rl^yahip’Bpleaaui^thattlila™ 
j,, „ eMiulru aliaU puniard the aervants, as well aa switch ami 

^ ry V • a baton them. iSsfiU, Ahlmt, Iv. 

ponent (po'nent), a. [< OP. pment = 8p. potU- POBB (poM), «. ; pL pontes (pon'Ws!). [L. (>^ 

= f*g. It. poMHte, < Ah. the "•"’“fc =>= I*"- ""««« = ^ •»«*= W. 


Poniard, entirely of feteel, 1761 cehtniy. 


A stabbing- wea])on ; a dagger: applied to any 
Huoh weapon, without reference to shape or 
make. 


west, the place of the setting sun, < L. jfo» 
ncnil-)s, ppr. of ponere, set, put, lay down, in- 
trans. jioet. fall, abate (of winds) ; prob. coiitr. 
of *pOHiun'e, ^poiHnerti, let down, < po-, forward, 
down, + ninere, let: see Sffr.j 1. Western. 
[Itare.] 

Forth ninh the l^^vant and the Ponent wliida, 

Eiirua and /iiiphyr. Milton, 1\ L,, x. 704. 

2. [cop.] A division of the Paleozoic strata in 
Pennsylvania, according to the nomenclature 
suggested by H, D. Rogers: it corresponds to 
t lu' Catakill group of the New York survey, fonn- 
iiig one of the divisions of the Upper Devonian, 
ponente (pv-nmPte), n, [It.: see ponenW] In 
Ltalj^', the weBt>; the region in the west: as, the 
Riviera di Ponente; hence, the west wind, 
Ponera (Jio-ufi'rji), n, [NL. (Latroillo, 1804), 
< ( Ir. rroinff)6^, bad, useless, < mwtlv, bo in dis- 
tress.] An important genus of ants, typical of 
the family PoneHdep, distributed iliroiighout 
the ti*opi<*s. P./emtffinea ia a Mexican Bpoi!li!ii. The 
femaica and workers nrii armed with apiiioa; tho abdo- 
iiion ia uliingated, witli Ita ilrat segment ooiiiparatively 
laigu and often cubical. 

Ponerid® (p^ncir'wlo), ti. pi, [NL., < Ponera 
+ -id/t\] One of the five families iiil,o which 
the true ants or HeUfrogtpm are now divided. 
Tln*y liavo tho alidoniliial petiole aingle'Jolnted, the abdo- 
men proiier coiiatrictod Imtween the firm and second aeg- 
menta, and the mandlbloN inserted close together. Four 
genera uro niprosentod In the United States. 


ponte =s Sp. puento st Pg. ponie = P. pmt = W. 
pout), a briuge: see path,] In anal,, a part 
wliicn connects two parts, as if bridging tho 
interval lK*tween them. Except in phrases, it desig- 
nates tho ventral part of the openccphalon, of whkm 
the oerebellum coiiatltiites the remaining doraal part, 
llie ventral part of tho pons is fomied ijy the heavy 
miiBBca of transverse flbers iMimlng from the middle pednii- 
olos of the oerebellum. Also ca]le<1 pona Faroiit' audpotut 
eerrtefff.— Brachlum oontls. Bee braeAium,-~FonB 
asinonun. [L, ‘bridge at asaeft’ F. pont aux tinea, 
‘bridge for bbbos.' The Latin expreaaton was applied 
early tn the alxtoonth century to a diagram showing 
how to And middle terms to arguments, and "coniinon- 
1y called the pona aaiwiruni on account of its nppaitmt 
nifflcultv " ; OF. pont avx aanea dr. loyieqw (Bnlwlafs), “the 
ctonvorafon of propoaltlona ** (Ootgrave); hence, “c'aif la 
aux atmea (applicable when such aa are Ignorant at 


craft, fortune^ etc.X a shift, ov 


lugs Imputi 
aaion, help 


at a pinch, for a 


dunce** (Uotgravel in mod. use eunlv. to “everybody 
knows tbat,*^“it la a trite thing.'* 1'he original olfualon 
atteina to have been to the dlfllciiUy of getting aiaea to 
cross a bridge ; hence, to the diOltmlfy of getting otudeiita 
if> apprehend wliatlain fact aimple enough it attempted.] 
A name given to the fifth pmnosition of tlie Hint book of Eu- 
cHd, which Beta forth that, if a triangle Ims two of ita sidea 
ofiiial, tlio angles oppiMitc to those sides are also equaL 
Tlifs mpuaitlbn affords a diftlenlty to the learner, becauso 
it is the nrat one Involving any inHlliematlcol pnsale. The 
name Is also oareloasK given to the i'ythagorean propo- 
sition (Enc. I. 47).— Pons liepaUs. a prolongation, of- 
ten present, of the aubstaneo of ilie irtt lube of the liver, 
uniting it with the square lobe across the umbilical fis- 
sure.- Pont Taxllli, the posterior pitrfunited space at the 
base of the brain; a depi'eaaed fmiy tract between the di- 
verging orura cerebri and behind the corpetra alblcantU.— 
Pong Varolit ot* penu ombflUt Beedef. 


A HliTub, Litnoft ( Te- 


l^nerology (pnn^o-ror^ji), n, [< Gr. TrwypdQ, Pontaca (pon'tak), w. [Prom FontacAj, in tho 
bail, + iMyeiv, speak: boo ’dtlogy,] In B^Ms-Pyrdndes, Prance, wlmro it ih made.] A 


of pine-barron ponds 
from Virjyiuia 
Florida, it hna anmll yel- 
low flowers in clustered 
iimbids appearing before 
the cnri:iceoii8 leaves^ glo- 
bom* red dnipes, and rc- 
iiiarkiibly aigaag nranchea. 

pond-tnrtle (pomr- 
U*r^t.l), n, A common 
name in tlio United 
Btates of tlu^ Kmydl- 
die, moHt of which aro 
also called IrrrajdnH, 
and some of them mnd- 
turtlcM, 

pondweed (pond 'wed), 
ft. An atpiatic herb 
of tho genus Potomo- 
geton, found in nume- 
rous species in both Knilt-bcorliiK I*I.int of 

{PfitatHagtfOH mainns), n, 

neuisplieroB. p.natane uSciwer. 



white wine from southern France, similar to 
Barsac in flavor. 


iheoK, the doctrine of wickedness. 

Ponjniniia (pon-ga'mi-|), n. [NL. (Ventenat, 

IHM), < E. Ind. pongam,] A genus of legumi- 
nous trees of tho tribe Dalhergiem and subtribe 
Lonchomrpew, characterized by its short, thick, 
smooth, compressed, and wingless pod, by the 
union of the ton stamens above into a tubq, and . „ 

by the partial adherence of tho wing-petals to maintenance and repair of bridges, 
the keel. The only specica, P. gtdbra, la a native of tho 
trupii« from India and C'hlna tq AuatnlU and the FIJI 
Islunds. It bears smooth pinnate leavenL and white or 
yc11t)w flowers In racemes, ornamental in onltlvatioi 
glaaa. The aeeda yield kurun^- or poongs-oiL 
pongee (pon-jeO* ft* [Baid to be a corruption 
of Chinese pdn-ki, 'own loom,’ or of pAn-ehih, pontal (pon'W), a, [< L. pon(t-)8, a bridge, 
*owu weaving’ (os if 'home-made’); but all -f -af.1 Borne as 

silks woven in China are stamped with one or Pontederia (pon-tMS'ri-fl), fi. ITnj. (Linnmiu, 
other of those phrases, along with the name of 1737), namea after Giulio Pouteaera, 1688-1757, 


A genus of legumi- pontage (pon'taj), n. [< 0¥,pontage ss 
” t€je,pontasgo salt, Pi ' * ' 


p(tntaggi«},<VfL, jnmiatimm 
(also, after OF., pontaginm), bridg^toll, < L. 
7 )OH(A')g, bridge: seep^g.] A toll or tax for 
the privilege of using a bridge, or a tax for the 
“ ' )f bridges. 

The oitiaena of Hereford fined, In the second year of 
Heniv III., In s hundred marks and two palfreys, . • . 
that they might be quit throughout England of toll and 
m under laatage, at passage^ ptmkyWi and atallage^ and of leve^ and 
danegeid, and gaywitv and all other onstoma and ezao- 
tioDB. S. Bowett, Taxes In England, L 20. 


the house selling them. According to another 
suggestion, a corruption of Chinese nunshih, 
'native (or wild) silk.’] A soft, unoleached 
washing silk resembling the tasar silk of In- 
dia, woven in China, chiefly in the province of 


professor of botany at Padua, author of a eom- 

§ end of botany, etc.] A genus of monocotyle- 
onous aquatic plants, ty^ of the order Poato- 
deriaeem, characterized by the funnel-shaped 
and two-lipped corolla, m Btameiui, versatile 



1 one cell and 

There are hot 7 ora ipec^ ell Amerloan, 

crowliig in ehellow water, with r«jotil«^ 

End or floating, andwMjd ter low ehea^ tte long 
Ztont leabtalkarlM erect often 2 feet abore the water, each 
bearing a ■ingle arrow-shaped, lanceolate^ roandish leaf, 
with many flno parallel ounrlng veins. The flowers rlae a 
little higher, fomilngadenae(»mndriQal spikcLblueorimr- 
pie. or rarely white, and remaruble for their trimorphous 
toiens, having three lengtha of fllomenta, and three 
reciprocally different lengtha of atylea, present in different 
flowm fa^tatliig oroHi-fertilijntion. P, eordata, which 
ig found throughout nearly the whole length of America, is 
known in the nortliem United States as jjfdteraC-tfiiMd, and 
in the Mratheni as watiiM Several former species are now 
gciMiiiited SB the geimsTKeMomitk as B, orurea, the water- 
plantain of Jamaica, and B, eroMto, the bladder-atalked 
pickerel-weed or gamalote of Guiana, onltlvated (under 
the namo PtmisdeHa) in tanks under glsas as a singular 
tdaiider-bearlng and floating plant 
Pontederiaoee (pon-t^-dS-ri-fi's^-S), n. pi 
[NL, (AcWlle Bichurd, 1828), < PoutedoHa + 
•iicea,'] An order of monocotyledonous plants 
of the serleB CorMiariete, it Is characterised by a 
tierfanth of three petals and three similar aopali^ all united 
ftcluw Into a tube and forming unequal loboa ahove^ by a 
■n]K)iior ovary of three complete or imperfect carpels, form- 
ing a dr>' fruit, and by a atrabiht oyiindrioal embryo es- 
tending through the center of copious farinaceous albii- 
ini!n. It includes 85 specie^ in 5 genera, of which 
ietlevia and UtUranlhtra are the chief, natives of warm 
niirthorn and extratropical sontheni regioniL extending to 
■ “■ * " * ' ■ *[lng in Knrope. lliey 


pontifex (pon'ti-feks), it.; pi. 
tiri-sor.). [L.: MepontiJll’] 1 
a ]noinl)cr of the priiieimi ct 


hm mnnors floating on the water. 

pontee (pon-ts^), n. Hame as pontil 
pontes, n. Plnral otpmis, 

Pontic^ (pon'tik), a. [as F. pontique as Pg. It. 
politico f < L. Ponticus, < Gr. Ilowiadf, Pontic, 
{ lloiToc, tho Black Sea, a particular use (also 
applied to the .^Igean and to the whole Mcdi- 
Icrranean) of tho sea, esp. the open 

sea.] Of or pertaining to the Pontus, Eiixme, 
or Black Sea, or tho regions near it. 

Like to flic Pontic sea, 

AVhoae icy onrrent and conipnlsive conmo 
No*er feelB retiring ebb. <Saalr., Otliollo, iii. 3. 452. 

pontic^ (pon'tik), a, [< L. tM>ft(^)A + -<c.] Of 
or pertaining to the pons of tho brain. 

Thirteen of the cases oconired between the sges of ten 
and twenty-nincL tlie only case over forty being one of 
pontie abscess. Lan^ Na 3475^ p. 738. 

, pontiftces (i>on- 
1, In Pom, antiq.f 
i priiieij^I college of priests 
who was not assigned to the service of any par- 
ticular gml, hut performed general functions of 
the state religion. The chief of the pontifict's 
was styled pontifex maximns^ and w'as ex officio 
the highest religions authority in tho stulo. — 
2. a bifuiop; si>eciilcally, tho Pope. 

Well has the iiatno of ponBfex been given 
Unto the Chuivira head, wt the chief builder 
And architect of the iiivigible bridge 
That leads from Earth to Heaven. 

LonafHUiw, Golden Legend, v. 

pontiff (pon'lif ), n. [< F. jHfutifCj OF. pimtif 
= Sj). poniiflee as Pg. It. pontiflee, a pontiff, < 
L. pontifex^ pontufex (•flo-), a nigh pnest, pon- 
tifex (see pouf i/ex), LL. eccl. a bishop, ML. KL. 
tiio Po^, lit. (and so used in ML.) *bridge- 
iiuikor, bridge-builder’ (prob. orig. so called os 
having charge of the making or maintenance of 
a bridge — it is said, of tho Siibliciau bridgo built 
over the Tiber by Ancus Mmreius), < i^O!-)s, 
bridge, + /rtccro, make: see /oof.] 1. in Bom, 
uniiq,, a chief priest: same BspontifeXj I. 

The reverenoe which the pooide showed for the em- 
iMtroni was duo to the fact that they all. from Augnstus 
to Theodosiufl^ were sovereign PonHffn 

PaUhM^thcWorUli^m, 

The snpireme was In the relMon of the state what 

the fattier was (n the religion of the nunUy. His dwelling 
was in the regia close to the altar of Vosta, the aacrra 
hearth of the state. Ahuge. BrU,, XIX. 456. 

2. A Jewish high priest.— 3. Eoeles,, a bishop: 
especially, tbeBiAiop of Borne, as the head of 
the church; the Popo. Also called the supreme 
pontiff, 

secure tho papal recognition he empowered the 
hi^opH of Durham and 8t David's to peiform ttot "flltal 
wid catholic obedlopoe which was of old due and aoona- 
tom^to be paid by the kings of England to the Roman 
siMi, Const Hist, f 361. 
ponidfio (pon-tif'ik), a, [Irreg. acoom. to ad- 
jectives in -ffe; a 8p. Pg. It. poutificio, < L. 
pfmtijiciwty of or belonging to a pontiff, pontiff- 
Vki pontiff; see pontifex, j 

L or or pertaining to the poutlfioes of ancient 
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Nor yet aureess'd with John'4 diaaalions ftite 
Pmitqte fury ! Rteiiffoii#, Sained Abbqr. 

pontifical^ (pon-tif 'i-kal), a, and n. [< F. jHm- 
tiflcal as Sp. Pg, pontifical as It. jiontiflcaic, < L. 
pontificdlWf of or belonging to a pontiff, ML. 
of or belon^ug to a bi^op or the Pope (as a 
noun imitiflvalc, neut., a book of offices, pontie 
JUtalia, iient. pi., pontifical vestments), < ponti* 
/cj?(-^<?-), pontiff; isoq pontiff, 1 I, ff. 1. Of, be- 
longing to, or befitting a pontiff or high priest. 

Thus did I keep my person fresh and new; 

My presence^ like a rolie pontijhaf, 

Ne'er seen but wonder'd at. 

AAok., 1 Hen. IV., HL & 66. 

2. or pertaining to a bishop. — 3. Of or per- 

taining to tho Pope of Koine; papal; popish. 

Than she oanic to the Viipo's palays In Aulgnon, and 
there alighted and went t4i Hoe Uio Pope, who sat in oon- 
lystory in a cliayre puntyiftcaU. 

liemtnt, tr. of Froissart's Chron., II. civ. 

Gulbert the Aiitipnpe, wlio^ by the aid of the Imperial 
amis, . . . had fllletl Home wiui every kind of viofenoa 
crime, and bloodshed, invaded the MmCidciai throne^ and 
driven forth the rightful IVipe. 

MUmau, Latin ClirisUanIty, III. 206. 
Pontlfloal choir, Uie choir of the Slatlne ('liapel In Romo. 
—Pontifical indiotlon. See indittwn, .8. -Pontifical 
man, a mass celebrated by a bishop wcaniig his indgnia. 

n. M. 1. In iUnrffics, an office-book of tho 
Western Church, containing the forms for the 
Hucraments and otlior ritos and ceremonies 
which can be performed only by a bishop (es- 
pecially those for orflitiaiioii. confirmation, and 
consecration of chtmdies), the changes in tho 
rubries nocesHurv when a bishop officiates, 
benedictions, and other forms, some of which 
can bo used by iiriests who have rticeivod sjic- 
cial cominissioii from the bishop. Pontiflcalswere 
probably first introduoe<1 In tlio eighth ceiituiy. In the 
Anglican Church since the Jiefonimtion the ofHoe of oon- 
Urmatlon Is contained in the Itouk of Common Prayer, to 
which tho ordinal also Is iinitud. In the Greek Church 
the ofllocs for ouiiflnnntloii and ordination are Included in 
tho Euohologion. 

2. pi The iiisigniuof a pontiff; the dress, orna- 
ments, etc., of a bishop or popo, or, more loose- 
ly, those of a priest. 8ce iiontifimHa, 

Rolled In (heir jiontiflcaiti, 

England's ancient prelates stood. 

Whittiir, (!uiiioof the Charter-Breakers. 

3t. A kind of ouch in use in the sixteenth oen- 
liiry, Fairholt, 

pontifical^ (poii-tiri-kal), a, [< Ij. pontifex 
(-/e-)f lit* sense, as in ML., ‘bridge-builder’: 
see jiontiff, Cf. pontijiralK'] Of or pertaining 
to bridge-building. [Rare.] 

Now had they hrouglit the work by wondrous art 
PtmUfieolt a lidgii of pendent mck, 

Over the vex'd ahysa. BiUon, P. L., x. 8ia 

pontificalia (pon-t i f-i-ka'll-il), u, pi [ML. : see 
pontificate, TIm.^ insignia of a bishop, in the 
Western Chumli these are the inistoi'al staff, miter, ring, 
pectoral oroas, cathedra or diocesan throne^ episoopHi 
vestnicnta gloves, and saiidiilH. In the Greek (Hiurch 
they are the patAiressa, encolpkin. throna and S|iecial 
vestments with oiiiophcriuii, imlystaurlou or aaoooa and 
cpigonation. 

pontiflcalityt (pon-tif-i-kal'i-ti), n, [< OF. 
tifimlitc; ns pontificate + •tty,'] 1. The state, 
dignity, and government of the Pope ; the pa- 
pacy. 

Charies the fifth, emperor, who was accounted one of tho 
Pc^'shostsuna^yet pnajcoded in matters temporal towards 
Fi^ Clement with strange rigour, never regarding the 
ponHioaiUy, hut k»pt him prisoner thirteen months in a 
pestlleiit prison. Jiaaah, Charge against William Talbot. 

When the pontificality was firsi. set up in Rome, all no- 
tions from East to West did wondilp the Pope no others 
wise than of old the Ctesuia. 

Uakcr, Judgment on the Bee of Roma Sfi 

2. pi Same as jHmtificaO, 2, 

He himself (the Bidiop of I'arisi was that day In his 
sumptuous Pontifiealitie«, wearing religious ornaments of 
gnat price. Corym, Crudities, I. 37, sig. D. 

pontifically (pon-tif'i-kal-i), adfv. In a pontifi- 
cal manner; specifically, after tho manner of a 
bishop; officially as hishop.~Tto aulst pontlfi- 
oally, to bo present oflicially as hwhop without being cele- 
brant or ofllclant. lit the Anglican Church the bishop 
when present at tlie encliarist pruiionnces the absolution 
and gives the benediction. 

After sermon y« Bishop (Dr. Wren) me us the bleuing 
veiy pontyloaUy, RWyn, Diwy, Feh. 1661. 

pontificftto (pon-tif'Lkfit), n, [< F. pontifical 
8p. 'Pg,potUfficado as It. f^itQicato, lj,pon> 


ttfieatuSt 


Dee of a pontiff, t pontifex 


pontiff: see ixmff/.] 1. The ofcco or dignity 
of a pontiff, high pnest, or popo. 

He tamed hermit In the view of being sdvsnoed to the 

Addimm, 


(College with their Augurs and Flamlni 
teught Ihotti (the RomanB] in RelMon and Taw. 

Jfffton, Arsopagitioa, p. & 
3. Of or pertaining to a pope ; papal. 


2. The time during which a pontifical office is 
held by any given incumbent. 


pontemtfir 

Alter the poaltfhtdc of Clement T. the hold of the papacy 
on the nation was relaxing. 

Shdktt, klMieval and Modem Hist, p. 806. 

pontificate (pon-tif'i-kAt), r. i.; pret. and pp. 
pon tificaivtl, ppr. pou tificatinij, [< M L. poniifi* 
catnsy pi». of pontificarcj porfoim a pontiff’s 
duties, < L.;wMf//V?a:(-^r-h pontiff; seo pontiff,] 
To act officially as pontiff or bishop; especial- 
ly, to say pontifical mass. 

The golden reed is used to this day by the I'ope when- 
ever he solemnly ponMtrttifa, 

httek. Church of our Fathers, 1. 167. 

pontifice (|K)u'ti-fis), n. [< L. a bridge, 

+ •ficiunt, < faccrc, make. Cf. ML, jmitifex 
(-Jfc-), a bridgo-teiiUler; hoo pontiff,] Bridge- 
work; tilt' strtKdure or edifice of' a bridgo; a 
bridgo. [Bare.] 

At the brink of Chaos, near the foot 
Of this new, wondrous poiUiSee, 

mton, r. L, X. 84& 

pontifices. n, 1*1111111 of pontifex, 
pontifidalt (pon-ti-fiHh'al), a. [< L. jnintificinn 
{BOO pon tific) + -ff/,] ‘i)f or }»ortaiiiiiig to a 
pontiff; pontifical; hence, papal; popisli. 

I have iny imritau news, iriy pnitvstniit new's. and my 
pontificial news. It, Joiimiij World In the Moon. 

pontificiant (pon-ti-fisl/nn), a, aiiid if. [< L. 
jtontifiriun, of or belon^iig to a pontiff (seo 
jmttific), + -f/w.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
tho l*ope ; pontificial. 

Iho poHf(jfrian lawa Jtp. Hali, Peace-maker, li. 1 2. 

U. H. An adherent of the PoiK^ or of tho 
papucy. 

In some of onr hands they Mho ki^s of heaven | are suf- 
fered to rust for want of use. In others (as tln^ Pvntitlciana) 
thowanis arc altered, so ns they can neillier oifuii nor 
shut. Up. iJall, Kighliiins Muuinioii. 

That in tho Piibllc Office or l.fliirgyof (he t'linrch of 
England is nuililng but what 1 m coiiMiimnt to the faith, the 
pimt{fieiawi gratit. Bnelj/n, True llcllglon. 11. 358. 

pontil (poll 'til), n, lA]»opnntcl ininl pontee^ ftnn» 
toc^ pontyt pnnty) \ < F. pontiff dim. of jioinl a 
point: see jniiitt Cf, jioin tel] An iron rod 
used in ghiKs-makiiig for handling, and espe- 
cially for revolving rapidly, tho soft glass in 
the process of formation, esiietdnily in the iiiak- 
hig of crown-glass. 

pontilo (pon'nl), a, [< LL. pontiliHy belonging 
to a brifV<^* ^ L* jmt{t~)e, a bridge. J Of or 
pertaining to the pons of the bruin. Also j>on- 
ialf ponifi\c, 

pontlnal (pon'li-nnl), a, an<] //. [< L. pro/(/-);f, 
a liridge.T 1, a. Bridging; forming a bridge 
over a gup, us among cmiiinl hones. 

H, n, A bone of the skijll of sonii* fislies; a 
inodifiiHl hone of tlic infra-orbital chain of hones 
bridging the interval between the secoiul siih- 
orhital and the preopenMilum, as in the ihtchp 
loptcroUlca, Hilly Amor, Nat. (188H), ]». .*158. 
Pontilie^ (iion'tiii), «, [Also /VfWfw//we; = F. 
pontinn (pi.) r= It. }i»/fh)fe (pi.), < L. Pontinns, 
Foinptinnfty an ^ipellation given to a district, 
in Latium near Pometia, and particularly used 
of extensive marshes lijoro; appur. a var. of 
PofnetinnSy of or belonging to Pometia, < Pome- 
Hay an old town of the Volsciaiis.] Of or re- 
lating to an extensive marshy district south- 
east of Borne, called the Pontine Mamhe.'i, 
ponttoe*^ (iMin'tiii), [< L. pon(t-)My bridge, 
+ -iMcl.] Same as pontile. 

Pontile (sometimes. Incorrectly, iwnftiw <»r fioiital). 

BwePs llandlHHik t{f kUd, Hcietua'*, VII 1. 524. 

Pont l*Ev6qine cheese. See cheese^ , 
pontlevis t l>ont-le v'is), n, | < F. pontteris. a draw- 
bridge, the nearing of a horse, < pout (< L. 
2 nin(t-)s)y bridge, + h^isy OP\ Teem, levadin as 
Pr. levadin = Sp. lenadbo = Pg. Icvadi^'Of that 
may Im 3 raised or drawn up, < L. us if *terativinHy 
< fcvarcy raise: see Uryi, Of. Jt, tevalojoy a 
drawbridge.] 1. A drawbridge. 

Yonder '■ a p1nn^t^«<^ with a crevice 
An owl would hnlld in, were he lint soKfl^ 

For a lap of itioss, like a line ponUenU 
In a castle of the middle asc, 

Joins to a lip of kuiii pure anilicr. 

UrowtUny, Slbraiidus Hohafnahurgensla. 

2. In the manetje, the rosistuiice of a horse by 
rearing repeatedly so as to be in danger of 
falling over. 

Pontocasplan (pon-td-kas'pi-an), a, [< Pontie 
-f CuHinan,] Relating to Hie regions which 
drain into tlie Caspian and Black seas. 

I'he water-shed of the Pvntociuptan ares. 

Utadey, OayfUh, vL 

pontont, An obsolete form of jmntoon, 
pontonier ( pon-t 6-ner'), u. [Also pontonnier; 
r= ft. ponivniet'c, K F. pontonnUrTy < yantToa, a pon- 
toon: see pontoon,] A soldier who has chai'ge 



pontonier 

of pontoons ; also, otio who construotM pontoon- 
liridges. 

pontoon (pon-Win'h n, rFormerly |ion<o»/ < 
F. }MuUm =s Sp. imnUm ss ptmUUt ss It. pirn- 
Urncy < LL. a pontoon, L. a 

kind of Gallic transport, a punt, v a 

brid^‘ : soo jMms, fKtm, (<f. 1. In milit, 

euffht., a flat -bottomed boat, or any light frame- 
work orlhmting stnietui’e, used in the construc- 
tion of u temporary bridge over a river. One 
1111*111 uf pontoon 
Un hollow cylln- 
dur of tin- pi Ate, 
wltli humlMnlier- 
ical eiiilM, (livid 
ed hy Rovutui 
lunKltudltml and 
traiiAvenie {uir- 
titloilA to act AH 
hiacite niid to 
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pocd 


podh-podh (p6'p6), intefj, HiedupUoatioii of 
pooh.2 An exmamation indicating contempt. 


bridge used in sieges for surprising a fort or 

outwork that has but a narrow moat, it ta eom- ^ ^ „ 

poMd of two amall brldjgai laid one above the other, and —Tim pottti-pooh theory Of tSJlgBafe. BeeloiK 
■o contrived that, by ^e of and imUwa, the pot^-podh (p6'p6). V. i. £< pooh, pooh, 

pelted (6m of l^tuniMicU 



FlmtoofiH in place fitr Pontooii-brldifC. 
Iwlka fiir Mipportiua the miidwHy ; nad- 
wiiy ciiniplett:. 

Another Is in the form of a donked 


r ivent sinkiiiK 
picrciMl by a 
■hot or neoldeiitally. 
canoe, vouHistiiiR of a timber frame covered with shoet- 
copiioi', and formed In two distinct iMirts, which aro looked 
toRether for use and dislocated for transportation, and 
also divided into Air-tiRht ohsuilicni. 

8. JVriitf., a light<<rr; a low flat, vessel resom- 
bling a bargee, furnished with cranes, capstans, 
and other machinory, used in carooning ships, 
chioilv in the Mediterranean. Admiral Smyth. 
—3. Ill hydra ul, tftafiu.: (a) A water-tight struc- 
ture or frame jdaced beneath a submeigod ves- 
sel and Ihoii fliled with uir to assist in refloating 
the vessel, (h) A water-tight stnietnro which 
is sunk by filling with water and raised by pum]h 
ing it out, used to close n sluicewav or oiitrance 
to a dock. Also spelled ponton . — 4. In anat., a 
loop or knuckle of l lii^ small intestine : so called 
from the way it anpoara to float in the abrlonii- 
nal cavity. See tlie (piotatiou under nie/reii/crv. 
— 5. In hrewiny, one of the oleansing-roumls 
or eleansiiig-sqiiares used for clarifying ale. 
pontoon-bridge (pon-tfln'hrij), w. A juatform 
or roadway Hiip]Kirted upon pontoons. 


(poii'ti), a.; pi. ponties (-tiz). Some as 
ptmtil. 

ponty-Btlcker (pon^i-stik^to), n. In glans^mak- 
iny, a workman who affixes a quantity of blown 
glaMH to f.he ponty or poiitil. 
pony (fid'ni), n.; pi. jionUn (-niz). [Formerly 
also /suicy, jHtwneU; prob. < OF. poulenet^ a colt ; 
ef. jtoulmiel, poulinel. a colt, dim. of poulain, a 
colt: see pulicn, Tne word is thus ult. con- 
nected witfi Gr. v£i7Mc, a foal : see foaL The 
Gael. jtoMiidht as well as Ir. poni, a pony, F. 
mney, a i»otiv, are from E.] 1, A vei^ small 

horse ; speoineally, a horse loss than 13 hands 
in height. . HheUsnd breed of ponies sra stoatlj 



I'uiitiNiii-liriilKC al (!iililrtitz un (he Rhine. 

pontoon-train (pon-tdn'triin), 17 . i/ihV., th(( 
carriages or wagons and malerials carried with 
an army to construct bndges. 

pontopiiidian (pon-to-fid'i-au), u, [< Gr. TTfh^ 
rcTf, the sea, + dim" of lupi, a snake.] 

A Hoa-sernent. 

Pontopona (pou-to-]id'rii|p, n, [NL., < Gr. 
the sea, •+* ttm/xn;, ' piissage, pore: see 
pon^'^.~\ A geums of delpliiiioid cmoiitocete ee- 
taceans. it contAliiH a small estiisiine American dol- 
phin, V. MainoilM, uImuiI 5 feet Ioiir, with a duvelo|KNl 



tlaiHvilln. 

doifwl fill, loiiR slciidtT JnwH with from SOO to 240 tooth, 
almut 40 vortonne, the Bloriiuiii of two pieces, the rllM 10 
ill iiiiiiihor, of which 4 Join'the stomuiii, and the blow-iioio 
tmiiHvcTHH and creaceiitlc. This roiiiis connects the l*fa- 
taninUiir or ftiivlatilu dolphins with the Ddphitiidse or 
true iiinriiie dolphins, iHirpolsos, Rmnipusei^ etc. Alsu 
called Stnuuiflphit. Also PotUiwtrhta. 

Pontoporiinm (pon-to-im-n-i'ne), M. pt. [NL., 
< PontoporUt + -7}i».j A subfamily of Delphi- 
nidge, represented by the g«mns Pontoporia. 
llicrf is an evident external neck : the frontal area is ex- 

S iindiHl and little depresMHl ; the ]K>storhit«l process of 
le frontal lanie and the xyirohiatlc proeoM of the sqiiap 
, mosHl project outward ; anil the niuxlfliiry is crested, with 
’ a free niArRln over the orbital region. 

pont-volant (pont-vo-lunt')»' w. [< F. pout m- 

taut: pont, bridges (sec pons); rolant, flying: 
see t’om/tf.l Mint., a flyiTig-biridg(>; a kind of 


broiioos) used by the Indians are called jpenMa 
1 have iMURht two more ponisf, so we aro strong In 
pigmy qusdnijicda. 

Sydney Smith, Tb Mrs, Ilolland, Jane 11^ 1830. 
A pnny most be loss thiui 62 inches (IS hands) from the 
ground lo the top of the withers. . . . Ponies u a mle^ 
will do far more work than a fuU-siied horse. 

ibMyc.lbif.,XlI.101. 

2. ThoRumor£25. [English sporting slang.] 
no 1 m oiiuallv well ainnaod whether the play is high or 

low, but tne stoke be prefers In fives and ponies. 

OrevOle, Memoirs, Aug. 16^ ISIS. 

3. A translation of a Greek or Ijatin author 
used unfairly in the preparation of lessons; 
hence, any book so used: same as horse^ 0. 
f Hchool and college slang.]— 4. A very small 
driiiking-gluHS. (a) Aglass holding about a monthful 
of splriis, as brandy, (b) A glass holiung about a gill of 
beer. 

6. The quantity (of liquor) contained in such 
a glass. — 6. A small raft of logs. [Delaware.] 
— 7. In the West Indies, a Hihall ti*ee, Tecoma 
serra ft folia, rpony is used in ooinpoaitlon to denote 
something small of tta kind, as pony-mw. jtony^enaine, 
etc.1— Jartualcmpony.afiass. isiaiig.i«Byn.l. Pony, 
(kilt, Fitty, A pong la a stiiall hone, espcolally uf a small 
breed, as a Shetland pony ; a eUt is a young liorse, and 
distinctively a male ; nfiuy Is a young mare. 

pony ()>o'ni), v. U; pret. and p]>. jtonied, ppr. 
ponying, [< jmiy, ti.] To use a pony in trans- 
lating: as, to pony a piece of Latin. [School 
and college slang.] 

pony-engine (im'ni-en'Jin), n. On a railroad, 
a sraali drill-engine, or a yard-engine used at 
staf ions for moving cars and making up trains, 
pony-saw (ixi'ui-s&), u. A small gang-saw used 
for sawing timber into boards, 
pony-trnci: (po'ni-truk), n. A two-wheeled load- 
iiig truck used in some fonns of locomotives. 
P. 0. 0. An abbreviation ot )M8lrofficc order, a 
money-order issued by the post-ofnee. 
pooa, pnya- (p0% pfl'yS)» [E« i’td.] An 
urticoc'eous plant, MaouHa (Bcelmena) Pnya, 
of nortlicrn India. Its stem is 6 or 8 feet high, aiul 
yields a fiber similar to ramie (that of Jkehmeria nteea), 
Alno pooah. 

pood ( pfld ), 17. [Formerly also jwdv (= P. jwudc 
= G. pud); < Kuss. pudu,'] A Kussiaii weight, 
equal to 40 Itussian pounds, or 36 pounds avoir- 

dUJMUS. 

1 hauQ bought ... for 77. robles fonre hundred nodes 
of tried tallowe. tlMuyVs Voyages, L 802. 

poodle ( pfl'dl), n. [r= Bw. Dan. pudcl =s I ). jtoc- 
dvl{-hond), < LG. pudel, G. pudel, pudcldtund, 
a poodle, jioodle-dog; prob. < LG. pudcln, jnul- 
7f<777, waddle ; cf.G.paffc2n,spla8h. Cf.pMdrfte****.] 
One of a breed of usually undersized fancy or 
toy dogs, with long curly hair. They are Intelli- 
gent and affectionate, and are mnoh used as pots. Them 
arc many varieties, uiie uf which is tlie French bsrliet. 
l*oudlos are said, perha|M witliout sullldeDt russon, to lie 
especially lialdc to rallies. 

PoOBOetes (pd-e-Hc'iez), n. [NIj. ( Baird, 18.58, in 
the form Pifocaetes), < Or. irdo, grass, + oiKyr^, 
an inhabitant.] A gjonus of North American 
friiigilliiie birds, having the inner secondaries 
Icti^theued, the tail long and emarginate, with 
white lateral feathers, the wing pointed, with 
bay oil the bend, and the wholo ^nmage streak- 
ed. Tile only stales, P. gramineuM, Is the well-known 
graasfinch, liay-wlliiged bunting, or veqier-bird, one of the 
communest sparrows of the United States migratory, 
granivonius, a sweet songster, and nesting on the ground. 
Mee out under graesjineh. 

pooh (i»6 or ph), ill fcH. [Also poh, and formerly 


puh, jmugh, now; of. Icel. pu, pooh; cf. ^ 
pho, phito, phy, etc.] An exclamation'^ of 
dislike, scorn, or contempt. 

Pough t pr’ytliee never trouble thy Ilosd with such Fkncles. 

Prior, The Thief aud the Cordelier. 


•Jifiiafil. leeloagiiagei. 
, [< pooh, pooh, a re- 
peats form of nook, inierjA To turn aside from 
with a **Pooh^; express diBlike, scorn, or con- 
tempt for; sneer at. 

Qeoige pooA^pooked the wine and bullied the waiters 
royally. Thadkeroy, Vanity Fair, zxvL 

Snrdy if we could recall that early liittemesa ... we 
should not jwoA^fNNiA the griefs of our children. 

Georpw JBNoi; Mfll on the noMi, L 7. 

pookoo (p6'k6), n. [African.] A kind of kob 
or water-antelope of AfHca, Kobus vardoni. 
See kob. 

pooD (p61)t n, [< HE. pool, pole, pol, < AS. 
jfdl S3 OFries. pol ss D. poel as MLG. pbL 
LG. pdl,pohl, pul ss MHG. phuol, pfuol^ G. 
pfuhl s Icel. poUr ss Sw. Dan. pol, pool: prob. 
of Celtic origin : < Ir. jmU, pull, a hole, pit, also 
mire, dirt, ss Gaol, jwll, a hole, pit, b^, ^nd, 
pool, also mire, mud, ss W. jfwll ss Com. 
s Manx poylt, a pool, puddle, ss Bret. pouU, a 
pool ; cf. L. pdlus (pdlhd-), a marsh, ss Gr. iry- 
/<$(, mud: see palua. Cf. piU^t the some 
Hourco.] 1. A small body of standing water; 
a small pond. 

At last I left them 

I* the filthy mantled pool beyond yonr cell. 

Shut., Tempeat, Iv. 1. 182. 

2. A part of a small stroum where the bed sud- 
denly deepens and broadens, forming a rela- 
tively still, deep, aud wide stretch of water. 

Rncli pools as be large and have moat gravel, and shal- 
lows wliore fish may spurt Uiemselves, do afford fish of the 
pnrost taste. I. WaUon, Complete Angler, p. 198i 

The diofmy pool above the dam, 
Theptiorbeueath It never still. 

Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 

3. (a) In Pennsylvania, on some of llio rivers 
of the mining regions, a stretch of water lying 
between two river-dams. Hence — (h) The 
country adjacoiit to such im>o1h. 

During a strike last fall on one of the pods of the Monon- 
gahela river, a body of minors from one of the other poUs 
came up In a steamboat with a brass band and paraded 
around the mlne% while a cuintnlitee urged the men who 
had remained at work despite the strike to come out and 
Join tliem. If. A , Hes., CXLllL 275. 

4. A measure of work in slating, or covering 
houses with slate, equal to 168 s<iiiare feet in 
all, or to 84 square feet on each side of the 
roof. Ualliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] — 5. In deem-a- 
tire art, a rounded deprossiou, small and short 
in comparison with its width. Compuro fluting. 
- Pool fishway. 8ee;lsAiMw.— BaUnon-pooli, oddim 
where the salmon collect. Formerly, in some parts of 
New Sngland, thone pools or eddies wers numbered, and 
the fishermen living near the streams had certain rlghta 
In them. JfoM. Jim., 1860, p. 82. 

poor‘s (p61), n. [Formerly jMule; < "F.poule, pool, 
stakes (rs Bp. polla, pool, stakes, ss Pg. polha, 
a mark or counter in certain games), lit. Gho 
lion’ (the stakes being regarded as eggs to be. 
gained from the hen), a particular use of F. 
poule (ss Bp. polla ss Pg. polha, a hen), < ML. 
pulla, f., hoD,< li.pullu8, m., a chicken, a young 
animal: uee pullet. The samo element occurs 
prob. in jmlecat.'] 1. The stakes in certain 
games of cards, billiards, etc.— 2. A game 
played on a billiard-table with six pockets by 
two or more tiersons. (a) In the ITntted states, a 
game played with fifteen balls, each liall numbered and 
counting from one to fifteen. The object of each player 
is to Micket the balls, the number on each ball being 

g aewt to I * ' ■ 

reat P “ 
with ad 

playing on the others in a fixed order, he endeavors to 

r ket as many of them as uossible. 

In horse-racing, ball-games, etc,, the combi- 
nation of a number of iK^rsons, each staking a 
sum of money on the success of a liorse in a 
race, a contestant in a game, etc., the money 
to be divided among the successful betters ac- 
cording to the amount put in by each: also, the 
money so staked. — 4. In rifle-shooting, ftrinj^f 
for prizes on the principle that every competi- 
tor pays a certain sum for every shot, and the 
proceeds after a certain deduction aro divided 
among tiie successful competitors. — 6. A set 
of players, as at the game of quadrille or comet ; 
also, one of the counters used in such games. 

What say you to npoule at comet si my houseT 

Sdutheme. (L at h am .) 
She had idso asked him twice to dine si Rostngs, and 
had sent fbr him only the Saturday before^ to make up 
her potA of quadrille In the evening. 

Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice^ zlv. 
Quadrille jxiob are the fishes or other oonnters nsed In 
plsrinB the old-fSshloned game of quadrille. 

iir.MMlQ.,7thser..L 477. 


pod 

6, A oombiiiation intended by eoneert of ao* 
tion to make or control cbangee in market rates. 


nr the purpoeei 
■sorifloe the 
« on the shitres 

by «n ellkin (6) 

A ooinblnitlon of the IntereiU of eerenl otherwleo tiom- 
lietiiig partiee, inch m rival twiMiporUUon lliiea, In whicli 


of a apeoulatlve operatloii, In wliloh any i 
ibarea oontributod by uue^ and any profit 
contributed by another, ahall be aliared ' 
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,.The wanes did ryae ao high and thlbke^ hroaklne aomo- 
ftaevpon thejNggMfof the iblppes, and aomettmee vpon 
the aide, that the ahypmen begui to vale the aallea. 

J. tr, of Qolntua Cnrtlua. foL 263. 

Tlie barge she aat In like a burnish'd throne 
Bnm'd on the water; the poop waa beaten gold. 

Shot., A. and 0.. IL 2. 197. 

S. A dock above the ordinary dock iu the after- 


all takueommun jpound ai rogarda the publlci and diatrih- 
iitu the proHta oiihe boalnaaa among Chemamvea etinally 
or aooording to apecial agreement In this i 


11 ^ the pi^ti 

or aooording t^ ^ „ 

iH a aystem of reooiiolling coniUotiiig Interest^ and of ob- 
viating ruliiouB oompetiUon, by which the aeveral ooinpet- 
lug parties or oompaiilea throw their revenue Into one eom- 
iiiuii fund, which is thou divided or redlatrilnited among 
the inenibera of the pool on a baala of percentages or pro- 
portlonanreviouriy agreed upon or determined by arbitra- 
tion.— Bund POOL a pool or comblnatioii tlie purpose of 
which la known only to the organlaera, to whom the other 
membera of the pocn leave the entire management of the 
tniiaactlun. See det 6(a)i— Fln-pool, a game played on 
a billiard-table with three balls, and live amall pina, num- 
bered from one to five. The objeot of each player la, with 
tbepinaheupseta and a number aaalgned speoiJiUytohini- 
mcIL to score SI points. 

poor*^ ( V. [< f».] L tran8. To put into 

ouo cominoii fund or stock for the purpose of 
dividing or redistributing iu certain prapor- 
tioiis; make into a common fund: as, to pool 
interests. 

Tlie common method of accompliriilng this [dividing the 
trafllc between competing lineal la to poof the recelpta and 
to redistribute them on percentages based upon exporienoe 
and decided by an arbitrator, /'op. Sbi. Ifo., XXVIII. 6S7. 
TO JMKd lisnes. SeeiMmo. 

n. intrans. To form a pool ; make common 
cause in some matter. 

Moat of Uie olaaa who may lie called railroad profeHom 
favor “pooMiur under regulatloii.” 

Tlu Nation, XLVIL 444. 

pOOl»t.». A Middle English funn of ftole^, 
pool-ball (pbKb&l), n. One of the ivory balls 
used ill the game of pool, 
poolor ([ili'lOr;, n. An instrument for stirring 
a tan-vat. 

pool-room (xiorrism), n. A room in which pools 
on races, etc., are sold, 
pool-mall, n. Bee ^mUt-runh, 
pool-BOllor (pOl ' sel ^ Ar), n. One who sells 
])oo1b on any event, as a horse-race, boat-race, 
election, etc. 

pool-anl]^ (pOrsnip), ». The redshank, ToUtutis 
so called from it4i haunts. [Eng.] 
pool-ticket (pCrtik^ot), n. A ticket entitling 
tlie holder to a share in the proceeds of a pool. 
Bee pofil*-*, n. 

pOOn (p6u), n. Bee poon-^ood, 
poonaolite (pO'na-lit), n, [< Fotmah (see def.) 
"H Gr. IKiOog, stone'.*] A variety of scolecite from 
Poonah in India. 

pOOna-WOOd (pd'nil-wud), «. Bamo as pooa- 
WiHHl, 

poonay-oil, poon-oil (pd^na-oil, iiOn'oil), n. A 
thick dark-gnteii oil of strong scout, and bitt<;r 
taste, derived from the seeds of CaUpphi/lfum 
iHonhyllum iu India, used iu lamps and medici- 
nal ly. Also called iieoiwccrif-oif and keena’-oil, 
poondet, a Middle English form of jwndt, 
poondy-oil (pOn Mi-oil), n. A yellowish con- 
crete oil donve<l from the seeds of MyrUttim 
Malaharim in India, used as an application to 
ulcers and otherwise. 

poonga-oil (pOiig'g^oil), n. A fixed oil derived 
. from the seeds mPonqamia gWtra in India, 
there used as an inferior lanip-oil alone or iu 
mixture, and as a medicinal stimulant, 
poongi, n. Bame as pungi. 
poongy, poonghee (i>fing'gi> -g^)* [< Burm. 

p^hun^yi, 'great glory In Burma, a Bud- 
dhist priest or monk. 

The yellow-draped and meditative poongAae, barefootei] 
and with ahaveii crown, attended by a boy. 

J, W, Paimor, Up and Down the Irrawaddl, p. 19a 

poon-oil. n. See pooww-oiL 
poonaeed-oil (pfin'sed-oil), n. Same aspoonay- 
(Hl. 

POOn-gpor (pdn'spltr), ». A spar made of poon- 
wood. 

poon-wood (pfin'wiid), n. [< E. Ind. (Malay) 
poon + E. wood,'\ The commercial name for 
several East Indian woods suitable for various 
uses, but particularly for making spars, for 
which they are specially fitted by a straight 
growth, light weight, and good degree of stiff- 
nesB. They appear to be derived mainly from apeeies of 
Coiophylium-^a Burmanni, C. tomanfonim, (7. Jnophpt- 
hfiiS and for the region of Penang the duubtfnl C. mwW' 
being aaabpied aa aburcea. Alaojioofw-iaood. 
POOp^ (p5p), n. [Formerly also poHp^ poupe^ 
< Of. poupe^ pouppe, F. pwpe ae fr. 8p. 
Hg. popa aa It. poppa, < L. pappig, the stem or a 
khip.] 1, The stem or aftermost part of a ship. 



Ship of War wiUt liigli Poop, 17th oenhuty. 

most part of a ship.— Break of the poop, seeftivair. 
— InXlOOPt [OF. astern. 

The wlndea blow ftimuly fur ceilnine times, with the 
which they goo to P(%(U wlUi the winde 4n poops. 

Uakiui/t'* Voyngett, II. 237. 
(p6p), r. t [ Fbnneriy also jHmpc; < poop * , 
M.J 1, Naut,, to break heavily over the stern 
or quarter of (a ship) ; drive in the stem of. 

no was pooped wttli a sea that almost sent him to tho 
bottom. BtuaUett, Sir h Oreavci^ xvll. 

2. To trick ; cheat ; cosen. [Prov. Eng.] 

But there Ich wss ptntpte Indeed. 

Bp. Stiu, (lattiiiier Gurton'a Needle^ II. 1. 

poops (pfip), w. [< F. pmpee, in arch., poppy, 
poppy-head : m 
neaa. 


see jxip^iy'-i.] In arch., a poppy- 

poop», (pfip), V, f. [< 1>. naepen, break wind ; 
imitative; cf. and ME. poupfiii, blow a 

horn.] To break wind. [Vulgar.] 

H)Op»(pfip),b. 

from the verb 


POOl^ (pfip), n. [< 1>. a braaking of wind, 
from the verb.] An act of breaking wind. 
[Vulgar.] 

poop-cabin (pfip'kab^in), n. A cabin under 
the poop-deck. Biu^ derlc, 2. 

Every fiart of the slilp wiis already oecupied. Another 
order soon came fur tho conatnictlon of a poop^oaJbtn. 

W. Ctdian, Deck and iHirt, P> 14. 

poop-lantern (I>fip'laii^t<>rii), n, A lantern car- 
ried at night on the (alTrail to denote a flag- 
ship, or to serve as a signal. 

poor (pfir), a. [< M K. pour, jumre, pore, iwucr ,/w>- 
v€re,porre, < OF. ponrv, jHwcrc, F. puiivrc 
s= Bp. Pg. polrt’e = It. < L. pauffor, poor: 

seepas^w.] 1. Possessing little; destitute of 
weiuth: opposed to rich: us, a jfoor mnu ; spoor 
community. 

Ther made the loud full pnorre, ibo folk deil tliei alo. 

Bfjd. qf Bruntto, p. 7. 

Pore of iMMScssioiiii itijnnrMC and In coffro. 

Pimi Plowman (BX zHi. 301. 

He, being rhdi, shall In; iHirii of a potir Maid. 

Howell, iAitUTS, iv. 4.3. 

Ton may think T do not doserve to lie rich ; but I hope 
you will likewise oliscrve I can ill affoitl to ho poor. 

Steele, Tatler, Na 124. 

2. Lacking means to pmciiiv the comforts of 
liA^: indigent; needy; necessitous; specifical- 
ly, in law, HO destitute nr im|)overished as to 
be dependent upon charity, or upon the poor- 
rates; pauper. 

In giNNl feith yet had 1 lever 
Than to covtiUt in such a woyc 
To him for ov«r till I doln 
Aepoeer us Job and loveless. 

Hoieer, Corif. Amant, II. 211. 

In priaiHi thou shalt find iic’ potw and broken. 

FfrteAer, Beggani' Bush, ill. 2. 

What fimir atUmd my charity to-day, wonch? 

^ Flelelwr, mgrirn, 1. 1. 

He (Liniimiis] was so poor ns to lie obliged to mend his 
shoes with folded iiaper, and ofUm to beg his meals of Ills 
friends. F. Clarke. Self4-ulture, p. 41. 

I have observed, the more public provisions arc made 
for the poor, the less they provide for themaelvea. 

FrafMln, 

8. Deficient in or destitute of desirable or es- 
sential qualities ; lacking those nualltios which 
render a thing valuable, desirable, suitable, or 
sufficient for its iniimse; inferior; bad: as, 
poor bread ; poor ueaitb ; cattle iu }Htor condi- 
tion. 

The Brian flora la eomparativoly poor, and its types are 
In the maiii similar to those of the Carboniferous. 

Baweon, (iool Hist, of Plants, p. 2«4. 

In particular — (a) Of little coiisisquenoe ; trifling ; liisig- 
nHloant: paltry: as, a poor czense. 

That I have wronged no man will bo a poor plea or 
ap^ogy at the last day. Calamy, Sermons. 

Poor Is the cuiiteiitinent that can be found In virtue 
and religion, If ft stretch no farther than to the end of 
this life. Jtterbury, Bermonib I. xl.. I*ref. 

(6) Mean ; shabby : as, a poor outfit ; poor surruiiiidliigs. 


SoorM 

On the Borfh aide, a laige aquare Plaoa, enoompaw'd 
with Plllars^amlan the East some paor remains of a graat 
Ohurcli. Mawtdrelt, Aleppo to Jemaalem, p. 6S. 

Aa shines the moon through clouded skies 
She ill her poor attire was seen. 

Tetinyaon, Tho Beggar Maid. 
( 0 ) Lean; meager; emaciated: aa, poor cattle. 

Thill and jutor as a late chicken. & Judd, Margaret, 1. 4. 
(rl) l4UikliiR 111 fertility ; Imrren ; oxIiauaUd : aa poor land. 

I'art of the distance layover poor country, covurtxl with 
ti-trea box, and iroiilHirk snplbigs. 

A, C. Grant, Bush Life in Quecmnlaud, I. 4a 
if) larking in Mplrlt or vigor ; (iHiblo ; lmpuU>iit. 

I have very poor and iiiiliappy hniliiH for drinking. 

SHak,. MtheltiA U. S. 36. 
His spirit is hut poor that can lie kept 
From death for wntii of wvu))ons. 

Bean, and FI., Maid's Tragedy, v. 4. 
Art thoii so prmr to hluneli at wliut thou hast done? 

Is coiisi'.leiiiu.* a eoninuto for an old HoldlerY > 

Plete/wr {and atutther), Fulso One, Iv. X 
if) Deatltnte of merit or worth ; barren ; jejune : as, a 

n dlsooiirm? ; a /Nwir esaoy. 

T iiforiuiiat c ; I <> be pit i(*d or irgii't! cmI : much 
used collfiquiiilly as a vague epithet indicative 
of sympalhy or pity for one who is sick, feeble, 
or unhappy, or of regret for one who is deaii. 
And III nvt revcaMiee and chariU'io 
Hire olde puure fader foMlrud she. 

Chaucer, t. 'lurk’s Tale, 1. 876. 
Pottr .laik, farewell! 

I could have bettor spared n lietti.’ir iiiaii. 

Shuk., 1 lien. IV., V. 4. 103. 
Poor little prt'tty, flntlcriiig 1'hiiig, 

Must we no longer live togi'lher? 

Mor, Iniit. of lladrioii's Addniss to his BouL 
Poor things ! as the case stands wltli t hem evim now, you 
might take the lumrt out of their InnHos, niid they never 
fliid it out, they are aao liegnitteii. Scott, MoiiasUfry, vlil. 

(let out, and don't come slandering, and hiickbitliig, and 
bullying tliatpoor devil of a laiy any inort\ 

Thaekeray, riiillp, xkl. 
My /wor dear ! What has made thy heart so sore aa to 
oonic and cry a-thla-cnia? Diekene, Lixxlu lAiIgh, 111. 

5. Miserable; wrotchod: used iu contempt. 

Tlie sufferings of thuae poor higol bid creatuit!«, the inar- 
lyra, made mighty Impressions iifKiri men. 

Bp. Attertmry, Sermons, 1. IIL 
As a murderer, he was a poor creatiiru : ns an artist In 
gold, he was Inimitable. Be Quitwey, Secret Societies, L 

6. Humble; slight; insignificant: used modest- 
ly in Hi>eakiiig of things imrtaining to one’s self. 
And for mine own poor part, 

Look you. I’ll go pray. Shak., Hamlet, 1. 6. 131. 
The estate which 1 should leave Imhind me of any esU- 
matloii Is my jMtor fame in the lueiiiory of my frieiiiiii. 

ihtnne, IaiIUts, xIv. 
T hail carried iny jhhit pitcher to that well often enough, 
I thought, and was resrdved iievtTaKahi torlsk Its fraetiire. 
fjoitdl. Address In behalf of International Copyright, 
(Nov. 2H, 1887. 

Guardians of tha poor, see ymm/fan. -overseers of 
the poor. Hoe owmeer.^ Poor Clares. See Clnrtm.--- 
Poor debtor, see drWor.— Poor in ejMX spiritually 
humble. Mat. v. 3.— Poor Knight of Windsor. Same 
as Windeor Kniffhl (which see, iiiidor Poor law. 

See fawi.-Poor man’s herb, In Kiigland, the hedge- 
hyssop, Gratiola opcinaiu.^ Poor man’s parmaoety, in 
England, Uie shoi>hiud’a-purse, Cajmlla Burm-paetone. • - 
Poor man’! pepper. See iupfirr. - Poor man’eplaster. 
SeepfoiScr.-' poor man’s treacle, in England, the onion, 
AlUmn Cepa,^Pm man's weather-glass. Bame as 
jdmpemel, 4.-- Poor Prisste. See pried.— Poor Bohln, 
an mmaiiac : said to be so calleti from a series of alma- 
nai'ji liruught out by Bobert Herrick in Uie seveoteunih 
century. 

I waa Informed she disccm’fl by the lavit of the pulse a 
FCast from a Kerla, wltlimit the help of jumr BoUn. 

Gentleman Inelrmiefl, p. 120. {Daviee.) 
Poor's box, a box for receiving iruntiibol Ions for the pour ; 
a poor-box. 

She draws her mouth till It iKwItIvely nwemhIfNi the 
apeorture of a poor’s IWu;^ and all her wordn iip|N;ar to slide 
out edgewise. Sheridan, SeliiNd for K<;Niidal, 11. 2. 

Tho fiolicemaii Irak mi* off to t'lnrkenwell, but the ma- 
gistrates, insitsail of sending me to prison, gave me 2s. out 
of tho poor'e btix. 

Mayhew, Loinloti lAboiir and lAiiidon Pour, II. 88. 
poorblindtf ft* An obsoU^te form of purhHnd, 
poor-box (pOr'boks), n, A box for receiving 
contributions of money for the poor, usually 
set ut tlie entrance of a church, 
pooren (pfir'n), v, t, [< jtoor + -(w/L] To make 
floor; inqMivtTish. | Haro or provincial.] 

A fiMilish wife and a liack dour pooren a man. 

Bo^r of Preeedmwe (E. E. T. H., extra ser.), L 00, marginal 

[note. 

poor-farm (plir'fiirm), n. A farm maintained 
at public expense for the bousing and snpiiort 
of jinupers. 

poorfu' ( pfir'ffi), a, A Bcotch form of powerful, 
poorfult (i»iir'fiil), a. [< ME, ^porefut, porful; 
< pwtr + -/«/.] Poor; mean; shabby, 
lean, Bwete soiic difre ! 

On vor/ul lied list thou here ; 

And that me greiietli mire ; 

For Ihi rmdej Is use a here. 

Pulitieal Poeme, etc. (ed. FuniivallX p 2S8b 



poorliMd 

pOOfTheadf,*}. \}iY*,poH(mlieAc;<poor’¥-head,’} poo&tet, »• 

Pov^‘Tty. 


Tliifxntlir nilldeloiiuth nouortt^ . 

rftftu'. 


, . vortheguodesthet 

bycth ill kihhIi; wmerdififf. 

Aiteiibite tjJ luwU (K. E. T. B.)i p. 188. 

poorhouse (jii'ir'lious), w. An i'RtiibliHbmont 
ill which itcrsoiis ifcdviiig jiiiblic ehttrity are 
lotiffod niui cured for; an alxnabouHO. 
poor-Jobnf (pOr'jou )t l^ The hake when salted 

hikI dried. 

'I'iH wolJ thou art not flub ; If thou hadutv thou hadat 
iHjfii /ioor John. Shot., R. and J., i. 1. 

And till'll, if yon MTnpt) with lifo, and toko a foincut'boat 
mid a liDttle of UMiui'liungli. roinu home, poor man, like a 
type of Tiiiuiii'a-Htroet, nLinklng of pitch and poor<t/vAn. 

Ueau. and FI., Sconifiil Lady, ii. 3. 
PtHir John waa lialk when Halted and dried. It woa 
ulwaya licaten tiefore It wua ciNiked. 

Shirley, Alald’a Keveiigi^ ill. 2, note. 
pOOr-lightB (piirMiiH), w. pi, Ikvlinf,^ ligliiH or 
ctindleH ])i‘ovjdod for the burial een'monioH of 
the poor. Itoek, Church of our Futhere, ii. 472, 
note. 

poorlineBB (pbr'Ii-neB), n. The Htale of being 
poorly; ill health. Mrs, Gore, 

IMMirly (jittr'li), a, (< pwtr + Honiewhat 

ill; iiidiNpoHod; not in lioalth; unwell. [Col- 
loij.] 

Hvmpiiihetlr InqiiiriuH ulMiiit the Mtnio of her hcaltli, 
whfiili wiiH always *'oiily turahle," tir “rather prxn:fv.'’ 

The Ailantie, Will. 

poorly (jior'li ), otlv, [< M K. pouroUche ; < poor 
+ -///-. I In a |>oor iniuiiier or condition, (o) 
111 liidiKunce or want of the coiivenlunoea and comfortMuf 
life: HM, ill live ptHtriy, 

li'or jnnirelichr yfoatred np wna ahe. 

Chauerr, (Hi'rk'H IWo, 1. Ifi7. 
(fr) With llltle nr iin Hiiecciui; liiHiitlhdeiitly ; defeetively: 
as pourty eoiiMt meted ; pinirly adapted to tlie purjMMU. 
Yon niemier heaiities of the nighty 
Tliiit jMHtrlfi MaliHtle unr eiea. 

Sir //. WittUm, On IiIk MislreKH, the Queen of Bohemia. 
(e) liunihly; witlioiit spiiit; Ignohly. 

'J'lie dnke of .iiillei'M, Ids coHyti, of hiaowiie free wyll was 
come to wee liym, niid to put liiiiiHeife yxNtre/// wllhniitaiiy 
ruHei'iiaeyoii vntn hin olHiyiuiniKMf ninl ciimmaiindintiiniL 
Herne fs, tr. of JKi’nlwuirt's Cliroii., IT. xeill. 

, Hare yon do ill, andjpioorf// then shrink under itY 
Were 1 the iinko Medina, 1 would light now. 

FUUhtr, Rule a Wife, v. 5. 

poor-maii'Of-mutton (pBr'mau-ov-mid/n), ». 
Cohl inntton broiled; cHpccially, tho rcinaitiu 
of a Hiiouldor of mutton broiled. [Hcotch.] 
poormaster (pbr'mas^tfT), w. A parisli or 
county ofliccr who HuporintondB the relief and 
inuintenanco of paupem, or aiudi ot.ht»r persoiiH 
UN are dependent on public aid or HUpjiort. 

The Agent of the HiiIUhI States to tho Sioux Indians 
WHS hi net as a sort of national peor-nninfer, and deal out 
ratloiiH. Amer. JUim., AXX1X. 8. 

poorness (iibr'ucH), u. The state, condition, or 
quality of being poor, in any of the hciihcs of 
the word; poveKy; mounuesH. 

When 1 mock poomew, then heaven make me poor. 

R. Jtnmtn, t'ose is AlUwed, ill 1. 
Landiiff, . . . for tlie yxMirneiui thereof, lay BishopleHs for 
three yuara after the death of Hisho]) Kitehfii. 

FvUer, Worthies, Wales, ITT. i!K4. 
TIuw Is over and uIkivc a pianilinr poor new and vlleiieaa 
in this ai'-tioii. Stnith, Sennons, IX, v. 

<ivld and l.ueaii have many Poornem’S of Expressioii 
upon this aceoiiiit Addison, StMictator, No. 285. 

poor-rate (I>fir'rat), n. An iisHcssmcut or tux 
imposed V»y law for the ndief or support of tho 
poor. 

poor-spirited (por'snir'i-ted), a. Of a poor or 
imne sT»iri1 ; cowardly. 

Mr. 'I'ulliver woiilil never have asked any tiling fnnii so 
%Hmr>epirited a fellow for himself. 

f^rerfir tXM, Mill on the Floss, ill. 1. 

poor-SpiritedneSB (P«r ' Spir ^ i -Uni -nes), ft. 
TnmencHS or busenoss of spiril ; cowardice. 

Tlint iiieaniiesB and pomr-epiritednetai that aocompanles 
guilt* iSiritcfA, Sermona 

poortith (phrMith), n. [A var. of jtorertu.'] 
l*ovortv. [ScoUdi.] 

poor-will (idir'wil), w. [Imitative; cf. whip- 
poonritt.] A bird of the genus rhal/mnpUttis^ 
ns 7*. fiuftalfi: so called from its characteristic 
dissylhibie note. Nuttal^Bpoo 1 ^•wlll Is a common bird 
111 most palls of the western UiiltiMl Htntes, where it 
mainly I'eplaecs tlie whipiioorwill. 8ee PhalernopHlue, 

At iiightfiill the ;xior-trtf/s begin to utter their lioding 
call from Hie woodot) ravines back In the hills ; not “ whip- 
poorwill," as 111 the East, lint with two syllables only. 

T. Jtmmoelt, Tho Century, XXXV. 061 

Podspiza ( pd-^spi'zH.), n, [NL. (Cabanis, 1 847), 

< (Ir. Trm, grass, + ffn-i’Cn, a finch. 1 A gonuH of 
Hoiith American fringillitio birds. The Pnltod 
Htntt's hlsck-chlimofl and Bell's hiititliigs. long called ro- 
sptaitlvely P. hainealn and P. MW, are now plaued In the 
genus AmphiepiM. Bee cut under eaye-eparfvw. 


4690 postdom'' 

A TBriont of / mmw 4 n«www.tlirwarftHirUMOT,IaMii«tU0ii1iMiw. 

But they never bonld oone two npon me tegetber: 

For u eoon aa one ipoke^ then ininedlately jam 
I advanc'd KnDethiiig more, fear the hammer •aonlddmiL 

iSffWh To Heniy Wright, 

1. To make a quick [•< peppm, strike; ori- 

gin obaoure,] 1. To strike. Cafh, Anp,, p, 2%. 

2. To smear (the face) with white lead or 
other cosmetios; powder (the face). 

Fotys she was and amale to se^ 

No wyntred bruwes hedde ahe, 

Hopqpped hlr, for it nedede nonghte 
TO wyndre hlr, or to peynto hlr ought 

/tom. qflhe Horn, 1. lOlR 
The aungelle ansiiered, for whanno ahe waa on luye ahe 
plucked, popped and pointed her vlaago forto pleae the 
aighte of the worlde. . . . ‘ ‘ ' 


P«P^ (l^){ * •: pret. and pp. jpoppMl, ppr.poB- 
ptng, [Imitative ; cf. Gr. womrliktv, pop, smack, 
whistle or chiro with the lips compressed ; cf. 
also poop^,’] I. intranit, “ 
guddon explosive report. 

Neeaiiig and poppiM^or smacking with the monthe. 

Touchdone qf Complegione, p. 184. (Bneye. DkL) 

They convinced him that any of his men could . . . pap 
away at him with a gun. The Ceniury, XL, 2ia 

2, To apT’car or iggiie forth with a quick sudden 
motion; come suddenly into view; al8o,todis- 
apiMfar auddculy. 

He that hath . . . 

Pimp'd ill between the elootinii and my hopea. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 8. 6& 

1 startled at hia popping upon me unexpeotedly. 

Addimm. 

An, diving in a iMittoniluaa sea. they ftho Roman Churohl 
ptp sometimes above water to take breath. 

Donne, Sermons, iv. 


„ Alas will take women none hede 

of tlie gret lone that God hathe yene hem to make hem 
after hya IlgnreY and whi paptthe thew, and paliitltho and 
pluckethe her visage otherwise than God ha&o ordeiiieil 1 
Book iifthe Knighi qf La Tour Landry, p. 68. 

pop®t(pop),n. [W^,poppc;<pop'k^v.'\ A stroke. 
Vaih, Ang., p. 286. 


others liavo a trick of papping up and down every mo- ^_q 'v' t mv 

ment from their paiKir^ the audience, like an Idle school- P®P (P®P)» obscure .J The red- 

boy. Arift winged thmidi, iliaeuy, C. Swainam, 

When company cornea, you are not to pim out and stere^ [Local, £ng.] 
and then mu in again, like frlglit^ed rabbita in a warrun. p(m4 (pop), fi. A contraction of popular: as, the 
GUdmttiiJt, She Stoops to Ckmquor. ii. Monday (popular concerts). [Low.] 

8. To pmposo inarriago.--Popp^ WidseoiL one pop-com (pop'kdm'), n, 1. One of several va- 
of various ducks which dive with celeiity ; a dmng duck, rieties of luninu com suitable for ** tmriTiiTio' ” 
« duck«r; « |Uk»I, POP Off. to cL'Sd kS the 

low, or red, sharp-pointed or not l^ip-oom abounds In 


disnjipcar or depart auddenly ; die. 

'I'he (lliieral he was iliick-set and ihort-neoked, and 
drank pretty fme, and was one o' the sort that might pop 
of any time. Ii, It. Shmw, Oldtown, p. 87. 

n. Iratts, 1. To cause to wake a siidduu ex- 
jiloHivc report.. 

And all round the glad eliitrch He old liottles 
With gunpowder atopioal, 

Which will no, when tlie Image re-enters, 

Rel Igiously popped. 

Browning, Englishman in Italy. 


2, To ihriiHt forwaixl, or oiTer suddenly or pbpe^ 


i>tl. the expansloii of which under heat causes an explo- 
sion, in wliich tho coiitonts of the kernel become pulfcd 
out uearly hiding tho suod-eoat and assuming a pure- 
while color. 

2. Com thus prt^parod ; popped com. 
pop-dock (pop’dok), M. The foxglove, Digitalis 
purpurea : so called from its largo coarse leaves, 
and the uso made of the corolla by children 
after inflating it. Also petp-glm^c, jwpta, poppy, 
[Prov. Eng.] 


suddenly: with in, 


abniptly; put cir thrust 
into, out, or upon. 

My daughter Nell shall jpop a posset ntprm thee, when thou 
guest to lied. 

Ueymtod, I Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, IST-I, T. 47). 
lliesc our Prelates, who are the true Huccesiiors of those 
that pnpt them into the other world. 

Milton, On l)ef. of lliimb. Remonst 
bit 
xvl. 


Eiit your |Nirrldge now, little ones. (.Tiorlottc, pop a 
of butter in t^arrlck's porridge. Thackeray, Phlli|>, x 


Wlillc some of the small 
haw II hsik. 


if out their huoils l.o 
:, lIousu-lNNit, viil. 

3. 'J’o tlimst aside or put off abruptly or uiiex- 
iwcteiily. 


That 1 h my lirother's plea and none of iniiio ; 

The which If he can prove, a' pope me out 
At least from fair live hiiiidreil pound a year. 

Shak., K. John, i. 1. 68. 

And do you pep me off with this slight answiTY 

FUtcher {and anuther\ Noble (Uaitleman, i. 1. 

4. To imt suddenly: as, toj;optbt‘ qiiostiou. 

pbraso below. 

Plagued with liisdonhtsand your own diffidences; afraid 
ho would now, and now, and now, pp out the questiou 
which ho had not tlie cooi'ago to put. 

Bichardeon, GrandliHMi, vl. 103. 

5. To pawn, or pledgo with a ]mwiibif>kor. 
[Slaug.]_Tti pop com, to parch or roast a particular 
variety of maiio until It pops or bursts open. [P. A. | 
TO pop the question, to jpropose unexpectedly the Im- 
norfanl aiieatton (or its equivalent) will you marry mo Y” 
hence, without Iniplleatlon of unexpectedness, to make an 
offer of iiiarrlogo. [('olloq.l 

Growing faint at this sadden proposal to wed. 

As though Ilia abraptnoss, in pimmi the queetinn 
Ho soon after dinner, disturb’d her algestfon. 

Barham, lDgoldBby74egcnds, II. 39. 

pop^ (pop), n, [< popl, r.] 1. A smart cxplo- 
sivo sound or stiiaU report like that made in 
drawing a cork fixun a bottle. 

I cu..not hear people to keep their minds bottled up for 
the sake of letting thoni otf with a pop. 

Oeorge Eliot, IHmifd Oeronda, xxxix. 

2. An offorvesceiit beverage: so called from 
tho sound made by the expulsion of the cork: 
as, giiig<T-;w;>. 

With lobsters and whltelaiit, and other awatemeats, 
And wine, and nagus, and Imperial imvl 

Barham, Iiqn>ld*hy Legendi^ I. 277. 
Honie-niado|Km that will not foam, 

And lioine-made dishes that drive one fnmi home. 

Hood, Miss Kllmaiisegg, Her Mlseiy. 

3. A pistol. [Slang or thieves* cant.] 

A pair of |M|m, stiver-mount od. ... I tmik them loaded 
from the eaptatu. StnolMt, Roderick Random, viti. 

pop^ (pop), adr, [An elliptioal use of pop^, r, 
and a.] Hiiddenly; abruptly; with unexpected 
entrance or exit. 

Into that bash 

Pop goes his pate, and all his facets comb'd over. 

Fleteher, Jnigrlm, UL 2. 


(pop), n, [< MB. pope, pape, < AS. pdim, 
_ puap, priest, jiope, pojw, pope ( of Iho 

Treek Churtth), == Icel. papi, a pope, priest, as 
Sw. pdfi >e =r T)aii. jaivr, ^pe, also witii terminal 
-s (perha)>s due to tho W. nom. popes), OlVies. 
}taecs,xfdvis, jmts =: D.puus s=OLG. jidroK, M LO. 
paves, pawcH, \akieitimwest,pnmest, pope,s=OIIQ. 
tmhes, MilG. balm, hdhesi, udhst, Q,pajMtt, priest, 
l) 0 ]>e, 5= OP. ]m)}c, also in noin. jmjirs, F. pape = 

bishop, ML. 
" Home as 
and hie- 
rarchy. The title nope (lAiin papa or papae, Greek 
iravav, fraairacX literally *pHpB' OF ‘uither,’ wns given in 
tho early church, lioth In tlio F^ast and W^est, to blshupa 
in general, and has from tho middle of the third ceiitiiiy 
to the present day been on esiiecial title of the patriarch 
of Alexandria. In the Western Church it liegan to be re- 
stricted to the Blsliup of Rome in tho sixth centuiy, and 
In B)7:i tho assumption of the title by any other bishop 
was fonnally forbidden. In the Easiem Church the same 
word (with a different accentuation, wuw) became a fa- 
mllisr title of ordinary priests, and is commonly so used 
at the preaent day. According to Roman (^ithofic teach- 
ing, the rope Is not only bishop, metropolitan, and patri- 
arch, but, as Inoumbent of the Roman see, is successor of 
Bt. I*eten and aa such vicar of C-hrist and vislhh; head of 
the whole church, and supreme pastor and teacher of all 
Christiana. From his decision there Is no appeal ; and 
when he apoaka ex cathedra — that la, in disehaige of hia 
office and by virtue of his supreme apostolic authority— 
his teaching regarding faith and morala Is to be adoipied 
oa infallible. (Hon infallilrility, 1.) Even In very early iimea 
the Bishop of Rome addressed other churches in a tone of 
authority. The first great asserter of the privileges of the 
Roman see wsb Leo I. (440-461); and the medieval papacy 
reached Ita dimax of spiritual and temporal power under 
Oremiy VIL (i073 -8G>. 

2. The patriarch of Alexandria.—- 3. A priest 
in the Greek or Kussian Church. — 4. The head 
of any church or ecclesiastical system. 

And In that Yle dwdletho the Pinw of hire Lawe, that 
they depen Lobosqr. Mandeoille, I'ravels, p. 308. 

Adoration Of the Pope. Bee adoration. ---Pops’i crown, 
in her,, same as tAmi.— PoM*S Blsa, a lixe so named as a 
trade-tenu. Bee the quotation. 

A year or two ago I bought a merino vest. On the hill 
I noticed P. 8. after it. and by enquiry I idicited that P. A. 

■toodforpcpt’ssCw, and thatp 

stout. 

pojpe^ (pdp), ft. [Of various uncertain origin ; 
cf. pajHf'k, K. dial, mwope for fitairp, etc.] 1 . The 
blacktail, n flsb : same os rujp, [Local, Eng.] 
—2. The bullflnoh, Pyrrhula vulgaris, [Dorset- 
shire, Eug.1^8. The red-backed shrike, Lanius 
collurio, [Hants, Eng.]— 4 . Thepuffln, Prater- 
cnla arctica, Mtmtagu, [Local, Eng.]— 5. The 
painted finch, or nonpareil, ^e cut under Pas- 
serim, [Louisiana.] 

popedom (pdp'dum), n. [< ME. pqpedofN, < 
AB. papdom (ss D. pauadom as Ml/}. iRircsdofn 
SB MHG. bdheatuow. G. papatthum sa Bw. ^fdfve- 
domessDBjL,pavcdamnie), Kpdpa, pope, -r ddm. 
Jurisdiction : see •dom.] The office or dignity of 


Mpope^e nie meant short and 
y. and Q,, 7th sen, Vll. 225. 
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pope; aleo, the temporal or apiritnal juriadio- 
l^uofapope. 

in tbat worid of wealth I Imto drawn together 
For mine own enda; Indeed to gain the jagwloiii, 
And fee mjrfHeiidi In Borne. 

Skak., Hen. Vm., lit 2. 212. 

The neit dofanlt waa In the Blahopa, who, tiumgh they 
had renonnot the Pope^ thq^U hw'd tlie Papedome. 

JnUen, Beformation in Bug., L 

The CruMdea, toes had now made the Weetem world 
tribntaiytotheJPtgwaoiii. Jf9man,LatinChriatlanlty,t9. 

pope-holyti iyO&,popeM^, poope-koly; aj^ 
]>ar. au aocom., as if < pope^ + holy, of OF. 

hypocritical.] nypooriticai. [In the 
lirat quotation it is usd as a noun, as a quasi- 
proper name.] 

Another thlnw wee don there write 
That aemede lyk an Ipocrlte^ 

And It waa depid Poope-hoty (OF. papdardUl 

Bom. qftMPote, L 416. 

Waa none luohe aa liym*ielf ne none ao pom-hciy, 

Pitn PfoioMian (B), xlit SS4. 

There bo pope-holy^ which, following a righteonaneee 
tif their own feigning, reelat the rlghteouaiieaa of Ood in 
Chriat 

Tyudaie, Ana to Sir T. Mores etc. (Farker Soe., 1850), p. 88. 

popeliood(pdp')idd), a. + -7<oo<l.] The 

(fouditiou of being pope ; papal character or dig- 
iiity. 

To all Popea and Pope'a AdTooatea ... the anawer of 
Uie world la : Once for all yonr Papakood liaa become un- 
true. CaHyU, 

pope-Joan (pop' jon'), n. [From Po))eJoan, a fe- 
male pope who, acco^ing to tradition, reigned 
in the middle of the 0th oentiiry, now Muerally 
regarded as a fictitious personage . ] A game of 
cards played by any number of persons with a 
pack from which tlie eight of diamonds has been 
1 ‘emoved, on aboanl divided into eight compai*t- 
ments for holding the bets, which are won by 
the player who tunis up or plays certain cards. 

popekin (pdp'kiu), u. [< pofte^ + -Arin.] A 
little pope; a term of contempt. 

popelereti n. Bae popltn^k, 

popeling(p6))'liiig),fit. lipojte^ + Alittle 

or iusigiiifioant pope; one who apes Uie Pope. 

After thece loMos cime other trunhles vpon him, with 
«l livr ac great or more great eneniiea(that it, with tlie Pope 
and lilaiMgENsIfiipt). Pom, Martyn, 1. 282. 

popelottf n- [ME. ; perhaps < OF. papillot, a 
butterfly ; dim. of iWef : see puppeC] A but- 
terfly (f). 

In al this world, to aeken up and doun, 

Ther naa no man to wya that kuude tlienche 
Bo gay a papeMa, or awiuh a wonohe. 

Chaucer, MUler*a Tale, 1. 08. 

ropeiy (p6'pe-rl), M. [< ywyici + -cry.] The 
•ipetnues, customs, ceremonies, and polity as- 
sociated with tlie office and x>erson of the Po|)e, 
or with the Koinaii Catholic Ciiurch, of winch 
he is the supretiie head; impacy: used in op- 
probrium. 

Tlie name oi popery la more odiona tliaii very paganiam 
amoiigat divera of the mure aimple aori. 

Hooter, Eoclea. Polity, iv. 4. 

That prime and loading article of all popery, the Pbpe'a 
aupremacy. SitmM, Sermona, VL L 

pope’g-eye (pops'!), n. A large lymphatic gland, 
or cluster of such glands, in the log of an ox or 
a sheep. siiiToundod with fat. It is regarded 
as a d^icacy. 

You should have the hot new milk, and the pope*o-oyo 
from the mutton. B. D. Kaekmore, Lonia Dooncs L 

pope*S-head (pfips'hed), n, l. A large round 
brush with a long handle, for dusting ceilings, 
cornices, etc. [Local.] 

Bloom. Yoa*re no witch Indeed if you don't see a cob- 
web aa long as my arm. Bun, run, child, for the pepo*a 
head. 

Roum. Pope*a head, ma'am T 

Bloom. Ay, theiNgie’t head, which you’U find nnder the 
Mim sS^oworth, Love and law, 


HU hair stood up in front, he hsd wide 
long esnmnd a nltMt-lIke atpeot. 

jr. B. Murpm, Great Smoky Mountalni. 

POMpUl (pGp'gun), ft. A small gun or tube 
with a piston or rammer for shooting pellets, 
which makes a pop by the expansion of com- 
pressed air when the pellet is expelled. 

You liked jpoff-yunf when you wore aohoolboya, and riflee 
and Armstrongs are only tlie same thlm better made. 

BuOUa, C rown ofWild Olive. p. 71. 

povttrt (p«'pi-fi), p. t. [< /wjwi + -»-/#.] To 
make a papist of. 

As If all wore well to they bo not Popgied, thongh they 
have departed from the Church in which they were Imp* 
tUed. Up. Uackol, Abp. WilUama, 1. 121. (BtteUt.) 

P0plli01It(P^pil'yQn),ii. IA\m ME. 
jwpUion, < OF, populeonf< ponuHet*, popfier^ F. 
peuplicr, poplar: see poplar,] A Mmatum or 
ointment prepared from black-poplar buds. 

To enro the fntneayo and woodnea, or ollU at the locate 
to swage it, take n greet fjitantlte of popdion, and the beato 
vynegre that xo may Imnc. 

Book tj QtUiUe Kmence (ed. FumlvallX p 22. 

popinf, s. A Middle English form of poppin, 

popinga^' “ ii rf.,— mmnjiorv 

poi^aj 

gay;<y _ 

gay^ pajritijay, iMpiugay, rnmyugay, pojtfjfty^ 


Church: used in opprobrium: as, jiopfsk doc- 
trincs or practices; pojHsk forms and oeremo- 
nies. 

Yet, for 1 know (hun art rdigiomv 

And hast a thing within thee called conaotenoo. 

With twenty po^h trieka and coremoiiloit 
Which ] liHve Been thee iwrefnl to oheorve. 

Therefore 1 urge thy oath. Bhak., lit. And., v. 1. 7a 
Popish Methodists, name aa VialeeHe Mcihodiatt (which 
■et^ nnder A/rfAodtM).— Popish plot See jilfl(J.«ayiL 

SOCM^. 

popfsoly (])d'pi8h-l{), adv. To or toward po- 
pery; as regards popery: used in opprobrium: 
HR, to be jwpishty inclined. 

Gweii'a unkla who was a pnntat, or at \imnt popiehty af- 
fectra (from whom he expected legaciceX daoh d nbi name 
Biiu tea' 


out from hla last will and teatanient. 

Wood, Atheiiie Gxon., L 

poplt, w. In warh,, same as 
popjoying (pop' joi-i iig ), s. [Vorbul n . of *pop- 
Joyf appar. an tieconi. dial, form of *‘iwpv{lay, e., 
< popn}}ay^ n., B.] Idle pastime; sport. 



jaye^papegai iwpcgant)^ also papa- 

f an, jmpegant = Pr. popagai ss Sp. pojHtgayo ss 
%papogaio ssli, jHipagallo^K Mlt.jHipagallim, 
< NQr. iranaya^hig, a parrot; alieredf by popular 
etym. (simulating OF. gai, grai, K. yViy, a bright 
garrulous binl, comparable in these respects 
to the parrot, or L. gulhiH^ a cock : tlie first part 
being neriisps taken as also imitative ; cf. Hav. 
pappa, a pariDt, < papjteln^ oliatter) < MGr. 
TTOTaydCf a pan'ot; perhaps of EosUmii origin; 
but the Ar. Itabaglid, Pers. lM))ga, a parrot, are 
appar. borniwed from the B|i. word. Cf . Malay 
hayaiif a parrot.] 1. A parrot. 

Bryddex on aeincg, 

Aa pnpiayed payti(4Hl iiernyng bttwono. 

Sir Qavnayue mid the ureen K. T. S,), 1. 611. 

Oertoyii men . . . that kepoii Bryddea, m (HitrycoheB, 
Oerfacouiis, 8parelmtifce% . . . PapynffaueewoXBvmkyngo, 
and Uriddoa xyiigyiige. UantteriUe, Tinvei^ p. 288. 

The popynjay fill of ileltuaaye. 

Chauar, l*arllainuiit of Fowl% 1. 860. 

Young pnpinjayo leiirii quickly to ajioak. .daeAiWfk 


Benjy had oarrteil off onr hero to the oanni in deflanoc 
of Charity, and between them, after a whole afternoon's 
popjoyiny, thL 7 had caught tliree or four Miinll onarae flah 
and a perch. 

Uughea, Tom Brown's Hchool Days, I. II. (Baatat) 

poplax (pop'ljlr), w. [Kiirly uunl. E. popicr; < 
hili. jtojdtir, 'jwjtUrrj jtopNierr r= I). popuUtr^ 
popofier, < OF. mpUci\ peuplUn'^ F. pvupHvr, a 
poplar-tree, poplar, < iteupU^ i>opltir, < L. popn~ 
7tw, poplar; see jwpph’^, Popnius.'} 1, A tree 
of the genus Popiihis; also, the wocmI of the tive. 
The poplai's are trees of rapid growth, imiatly of intNioraio 
■iae, producing varieties of ilglit soft wotst, usc*fiil for many 
purpoaua rotiuliing llgIdiuMM and niuderate strength; In 
Amivlca the woo<l is hugely converted Into pnip fur {laper- 
making. Various sptsdiM are plnntoil for Mhiide aiidor- 
namoiil. Tlie aspens and cotUmwoods are true poplar^ 
though leas called by that name. See Mpi , aepen, and col- 


Likewise tliere ho Wfriniattee very gitMit and gentle, and 
I their forelnsuls yellow, u 
iBK iniieh. 


stairs. Mice Mkfieworih, £ove i^'Law, L 6. {JDaoSce.) 
2. See Meloeacius, 

popedlip (Pdp'sbip), n, [s= D. pawsekap; as 
poj)ey + -tf/iip.] The office or dignity of pope; 
popehood. 

PopHkip. apiritnal FStherhood of God'a Church, It that 
a vain aemblimco, of doth and parchment? It la an aw- 
ful fact. CariyU, 

POPe*8«n08e (pops'noz), n. The fleshy part of 
the tail of a bira ; the part on which tho tail- 
feathers are borne; the coccyx and its cover- 
ings. Also called partfO)i’ir-i»c»86. See out under 
eUeodoehon. [Colloq.1 
POPett, n. A Middle 
Chaucer, 

Popetryh n. See imppetry, 
P<V-6yBa(pop'!d),a. Havingpop-eyes. [U. S.] 
POp-fyes (pop'Is), a. pU Full, bulging, or promi- 
nent eyes. [U. S.] 


iglish form of puppet. To be ao poster’d with a pqpli^y. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i. 


popiah (po'jrfalO, a. [< 
pertaiufng to the Pope 


2. A ti'oe of some other geiitiH in some way re- 
wimbling a poplar.- Balsam-poplar, i’cqwlw bol- 
aam(/lmi. the taoamahack. Also chIIimI (cmKdully the vari- 
ety eandieaw) halm lif (JUeatl.-^'BlMjCtk. Italian poplar, 
a name In Knglaiid of the luilin-oMIllead tree, which 
ahouiids in lisly, hiit its origin la not well known.— 
Black poplar, nigra, n native of central and 

■ontherri Kiiroim and teinperalt! Asia, planted as ii foruat- 
tree elaewhere In Knrope. Its wood la ubihI for flooring, 
Joiiiera' and coopera’ work, and In tho making of giiniiow- 
der, charcoal, etc., and its Inids In the pnqiHrallon of an 
ointment Hoo tdntmeid uf yttplar-bude, under oinitnenL 
- Carolina poplar. Hame na tterHarr-fet/dar ,— Downy 
poplar, Popuiue hetemjfhplla, the iivi>r- or swaiiip-cotton- 
woinI, a moderate-Hlsefl (roe of no great value, found in bot- 
tom-land awainpa from Connectiniil tii 1.oiiiBiana and Ar- 
kHiiMUk—Gray poplar, a vnrlety or hybrid of the white 
pnpJiir,llawoudesf.<wmeubeatof Kiii’oiawiiiKfidani. Lom- 
bardy poplar, a Spturles, Popuiue pjtrawmUm P. dilatata, 
Ait X or iirobnbly a rainajltnble varlcly of the l)liu;k ]>oidar, 
of l>rloiital origin. Its fustigiiiti* linhil given It a strlfclng 
columnar or sph’o-Hlmped outline, on nccunnt of which 
it la planUsI to sonie extent II is siihl lliut in America 
only nialcHiloworcU IndividualH are known.- Mooklaos- 
poplar, the cuttoiiwfNid, Pojndw muoiHfera, 

traiialatlng the aimoinc name: mi called on acuount of 
its raceme of isiub, which i-vsttmliles a string of heads. 
It la a large treo, sometimra IM) feet high, found from 
Vermont to Teiua and the luiso of the KiH;ky Mountains, 
bordering all strenuia of the great plaiiiM. Its light soft 
wofMl Is iiMOd for imekliig-ciiHCB, feiicedMwnU, and fuel, and 
largely for paper-tiiilo. Alsu Candifia pt/plar. - Oint- 
ment Of poplar-tmdB. See oiutineiU.- Ontario pop- 
lar. Same as Mmm- Mipf a r. - Poplars Of Yamimt, 
buttermilk. [Cant) {Daoiee.) 

Here *8 pannuin and lap, and gorsl jetfdam qf Yarrum. 

lirtnne. Jovial Crew, 11. 

Queensland poplar, ttomalauthm tegmUfidine, one of 
Uio KftphorttiaeM, a Inige shrub with iNifilai -like leaves, 
found In Australia and the I'acfftc Istiiiids.- Silver or 
silver-leaf poplar. Hame hs white legdar.-- Trembling 
poplar, the European hs|M‘Ii. See mq/i and fejpulin.-^ 
TOdp-pOplar. Snnii: ns yelloir jetplnr.— Weeping POD- 
larTwe variety penduln of Popuiue gratutidrntala, tno 
large-tcKiUuMl aspui. Ikdh HiNrefeH and variety ore used 
oninnicnUlly.- White poplar, Popuiue oUhi, native In 
Europ«) and middle Asia, not able for the silvery-wlilto un- 
der surface of Its wavy toothed leaves, slid often planted, 
but highly ohJ(!ctioiial)lc on lawns, uti aecount of suckers 
from tno roots. Also calleil eileerpojdar,$Uver-lea/ poplar, 
white aep, and afrle. Yellow poplsr, the tullii-troe or 
whltC'Wood. See Liriodendron. 

poplar-birch (i>op']ilr-b^r(fh), n, A European 
tHHS Ifctuln amt, fiee birch, 1 . 
poplar-borer (]M>p'lHr-b6r^(^r), n, A loTigicom 
beetle, Sttpertin caVcnrala, the larva of which 
boros the trunks of various poplai's. 
poplar-dagger (imp'lftr-dag'ftr), w. A bomby- 
cui moth, Aentuyeia populi, whose larva feeds 
on j»oplur-1 eaves. See cut under dagger^, 4. 
popiared (pop'lftrd), «. [< poplar + -cefi.] Cov- 
ered with or containing )M>plai'H. 
poplar-girdler (pcqi'iar-g^^r^dlAr), n. A loDgi- 
com beetle, Stipvrda coucolor, whose larva 
s. 60. ginlles the trunkH of poplar-saplings. 

poplar-gray (pop'lfir-gra), n. A British moth, 
Aci'onycift ntegactplittla, 

t<pr>/x?l + -hrAi.] Of or poplar'-kitton (})op'lttr-kit^ii), u. A British 
or the Boman Catholic puss-moth, Orura bifida. 


some of them liaue flivlr forolnsids yellow, and thta aort 
do quickly learue to apeak, and H|ioBk inm!)i. 

Hakluyt' e Vvyagee,lll, 700. 

2. A woodpecker; especially, tho grt'cn wood- 
pecker of Eu- 
ro]>e, GccinuH 
viridis, 

Thedaiighteraof 
Pierlus, who were 
turned into oopifi- 
Jaye or woodpock- 
era. 

Peaoham,On Draw- 
ling. {Laiham.) 

3. The figure of 
a parrot or oth- 
er bird used asa 
mark for arch- 
ery or firearms. 

For this purpose, 
it waa usually hung 
to the top of apolc 
BO aa to awing in 
the wind. 

When tho mus- 
ters had bocii mode 
and duly roportod, the young men, as was usual, were to 
mix In various spoiis, of which I ho chief was to shoot at 
tho ptariiday, an ancient game fomierly practised wlUi 
archery, but at this period witli flroarnis. This was the 
figure of a bird, dcckttd with party-colored feathera, so as 
to resemble a pnplnjay or parrot. It waa suspended Ui a 
polo, and served for a mark at which the competitors dis- 
charged their fusees and carabtnoe in rotation, at the dis- 
tance of sixty or seventy paces. Ho whose liall brought 
down tho mark held Uie proud title of (kpUdn of the 
fMnidtf for the rcinaliidcr of the day. 

SeoU, Old Mortality, I. 

4. In her,, a parrot used as a bearinff : alwiiys, 
milcBB otherwise mentioned in the blazon, rep- 
resented green, with red legs and beak.— 6. A 
coxcomb; a fop, 



IHipii^ay, ur t.icen Wocidpsclcev (Geeinn* 
viridit). 


A number of these there are. 

B. Jimaon, Kveiy Man out of his Hnmour. II. 2. 


popUur-lntestrlng (pop'l|r-]at'8tring), ». A 
• Bntiflh moth, Vymatomm'a or, 
poplax-Bplnnar (popajlr>Bpin'6r), n. A ffeo* 
metnd moth, liiaton uraaria^ whose larva aefo> 
liates iK^plars in the United States, 
poplar-tree (pop'l^tr€), a. Same as^^ojp/rrr. 
poplet, Sqiiirrol-fiir. FairhoU, 
popler^f, n. An obsolete form of poplar. 
popler'^fi n. [ME., also itopelore, a l>ir<l ; glossed 
by ML. fHtpulm,^ A sea^ll. MalliweU, (in 
the (jijfitiition, the ueino In poreiitheies 1 m thet of the 
■hovMer duck.] 
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headt vt a lathe. AlMojHMt. SMeatu^ 
jteflkeJkftid.— 6. Apunpet.valv#.--6. BmaUUte 
of wood upon a boat’s spinwale, to support the 
rowlocks and washstraSe. ^ ... 

poppet-head (pop’et-hed), a. 1* The adjust- 
able head of a lathe which supports the back 
or dca<]-ceuier.— 9. In mining, the pullev-teme 
or head-gear over a shaft, supporting, the pul- 
leys over which the ropes used in winding 
or hoisting pass. Also called pulleg^frame, 
gha/t-taoklv, head-gear, head-atoeks, and pit-kBod 
frame. 




8. One of several pleats v™ 
genera of the PapaMfwed«,«**-S. 

—4. In oiYdu, same as 

pp, SMdaf.L^Mllippla SisJ 


to other 



/»ctfW«v,b3«i(wM0hoveieidjn#^^ Xmi|l^valve (pop'et-valv), ii. Sameaspi^f- 

IWles (pop'lez), # 1 . ; vhpo^Ues (-li-tez). [L.] poppM (pop'id), a. [< + •«**.] 1. Pro- 
Tho ham, or back of the knee; the popliteal ducingor covered or grown over vdth poppies; 


poplexyt, n. An aphetlc form of apoplexy, 
Pejiexii! Mhuntc not biro heed. 

Chmuftir, Nun’s Plieft's TmJ«, 1. 21. 

poplin (pop'lin). n. [= Hp.jmimlina, popelena, 
< F. popeline, formerly pmminc, i^oplin ; origin 


ducing or covered or grown 
mingled with poppies: as, poppM fields 
pied com,” Keaia^ Endraion, i.— 9. Besulting 
from or produced by tne use of poppy-Juioe or 
opium; listless. 

. Theendofall— thepojjpiadileep. AoOihiinM, lUoet 

weft of w^l heavier than the wtk, Wyes faoi i^th white fead (ceruse). 

It a corded surface somewhat reBembliiig that of _ „ . . ' „ ' „ 

rep. It may he watered, brocaded, or plain.- 

Double P01& poplin in which iwth the silk wiup and f^P- 88- 

wool weft are very heavy, tile heavy W(K>1 weft making the ’u 'v , . . » ^ . 

corded appearance very prominent and the woven atnft pOpping-CIOaSO (pop lilg-kres), n. In cricket, 
much Mtllfer and licavior Clmii Blnslo poplin.—lrlsh POP- Hco crease^, 2. 

POPPl*:* (poij:i),r.i.5 n.et.andM.J^pfc^PPr. 
fljio qiiHlity. — Terry poplin, a very durable fal>riu in poppUng, [Dim. and freq. of If. To 

which, b|rJhrowins up to the Riirface alternate tlii^lii flow; rush; foam; bubble. 


tram Irag enmd Iwtn jte iwil poJfc* 'AiKDilii* 

fused, often a weed. The poda andTlsaves are prlckh 
the latter blotched with wmti^ the Sowert are ydlow u 

rari^ Miig^ta It. trad. vyWilwate waathmUc 

sSf 

def. I.— BjM^‘|iOPPy» or SSSSiflS pOPPy. SameaaAom^ 
y(«iw.—SpaQln|[ or frothy poppy, an old name of si~ 
ienen^^ata: so osued on aooonnt <tf the spttUe-Uke froth 
produced upon It by thejpanotaro ol on Insect— Trse- 


pom, D^rmmm rWfWt of (hWomIs, remarkable 
as a Bbrab in the almost wbol^ herbaoeous order Papa^ 

vUow flowers fron 
See MmniopdM.-- 


vimeem, 0 or 8 feet hh^ with bright-yellow flowers fi^ 

“ ‘ poppy, 


1 to 8 indies brood.- 

Whits poppy. Boeder.!. 
pqppy-Dlie (pop'i-bS), n. An upholsterer-bee, 
Anthocopa pa^veris, which famishes its nest 
with the petals of poppies. See out under sp- 
holsterer-bee. 

poppycock (popM-kok), n. [Appar. < porA in 
dim. fonm -r eock^, in vague edition of con- 
tempt.] Trivial talk; notiseuse; stuff and rub- 
bish. [U. S. vulmudsm.] 
p0PP7-hea4 (imp^i-hed), it. A carved finial in 
decorative woodwork and other ornamental 


of the Milk warp, an appearance somewhat rcBeinblliig 
Toi^ velvet Is ootaliied. 

(pop-li-te’u8).fi.: pl.pc^ 
[NL., < L. poplcH (pojnit-). 


And on tlie staiiy’a owt thar hamys [hej dang, 

QuliU bnyn and eyn and blude al pwit owt 

GaoiH DtntgUu, tr. of Virgil, 1. 107. 
His brains came piipplina out like water. 

CiJUon, Burlesque u]ion Burlesque, p. 82<l. (Daoitn.) 

2. To bob or move up and down: saidof a float- 


ing object. 

nonnlel 


' — . ' - 4/ww V - - pOM>ele, 

» (^whtch aec. uinter nttronealY — Popilltaa! aaan rliMfn . V* '' -7 Jf'"/’!'®* -- ; popie, peujue, 

iliain of tlMJ popliteal artery. -PopUtSSl artery, the poupk, pouhle, pthle s= 8p. poho, cJiopo ss Pg. 
'• — “ I _f TA . .. piopm, < Ij, popk> 

alimtus, < ' 


c popliteal artery, 
continuation of tiie femoral arte 


w , popfiiei\-l). ^ w . 

tbe ham of the knee, the liock. j A flat Iriaii- 
gular muscle at the back of the Imee-joitit, cov- 
ered by the gastrocnemius. It arlaea from tlio outer 

side of the eitemal femoral condyle, and la Inaortud into nonnlAl friOTi'l'l m n/mnZrl e 1 A vinnin 

»■ i«Aii,i,« w a. hi.fs i»k «i thJ isiS;' i~iKo 

knee . - - ... 

neroei 

aiieiii , , - - 

I of Clio' femoral arfory in The popliteal aiw^e, 
after paaMiiig through the foranion in the iiuductor iiiitg- 
nna It dividel^ below the popliteal niuacle, into the an- 
terlor and lamterfor tlblol arterioa.— Popliteal aspect, 
the poatcrlor oapect of the log,— Popliteu burste, hiirMio 
beneath the lieada of the mtruoiieniiua miiaclea, and popp] 

■ometlnioA others, in the jioplltoal space, often comnitini. influinn 
eating with the knee-joint— PoD^teiU flande, four or 
flve lyinplmtlc glanda aurrounditig the popliteu artery. POPPy 
— POJ^teal ligament, the posterior It^iiont of the 
knee-joint— Popliteal line. 8ee Iftuc'J. - Popliteal 
nerve, the larger dlvlaion of tlie great sciatic, pasMlng 
down the nilddle of the popliteal apaeo to the lowor lair- 
der of tho iHiplIUMia imiaele, whore it liecomea the iHiate. 
rlor tibinl. It gives off muscular and articular branelieH 
and till) extmiul wplieHous nerve. Also called infer lutl 
pnplUeal tUTM, - Popliteal notch, plane, etc. Sou the 
nouns. -PopUteal region. Hanio hm pvpliteal ntacr.— 

PopUteaJ space a losenge-slmiHNl simcu at tho back of 
the knee, hounded nliovv liy the hainsuing-innscles, below 
by the inner and outer heads of the gaalnKiieniliis; tlie 
ham. Also ealhal wtiilitral internai . — Popliteal enrface, 
the surface of tho ftMiiur lieiween the aiipnu:ondylar linea 
—Popliteal tendons, tlie tendons of tilt} iniiHcleB funn- 
ing the boundaries of the 


space ; the liainstriugs. 
—Popliteal vein, the vefii Hecomininylng the popliteal ar- 
tery. Toimed from the viinie comiCea of the Uliiaf arterlei^ 
ana continiiod oa the funiurul vein. 

poplites, H. Plural otpoplea. 
popliteus, u. popHUeua. 
poplitic (|»op-lit'iK)» ff. [as OP, n., 

< L. popha ijMplit-), tho liam of the knee.] Of 
or pertaining to tho ponies; popliteal, 
popper^ (pop'ftr), n. [< pfipi + -<fi*l.] 1. A 
utensil for ^topping <?om ; a corn-popper. Tt is 
miuio of wire gauze with a cover and a long 
wooden handle. [IT. S.] — 2. Anything that 
IKipH or inukos a popping sound, as a lire- 
crat^ker or pistol. 

And all round the glntl church lie old liotUes 
With gniinowtler atopped, 

Which will lie. when the Image re-entera, 
liel igltniHly iioppiMl. 

And at night mini tho oreat of Calvano 
Great iMinflroH will hang. 

On the plain will the Inimpeta Join ohorua, 

And more jnqiprrv liang. 

BrowtUnff, Engliahmau In Italy. 

POppor'-H (l»oi»'M» w* [ME., < (t) pop^, strike, 
+ -<fri.] A dagger. 

A July pupptrt Irnar he In hia pouoho. 

Chaucer, Keeve'a Tale, L 11. 

[A var. of pw;> 7 w?f.] If. A 
hnidon Gasettc, Feb. J5, 1705. — 9. A 
tenn of endearment. See pup)t€f, — 3. A shore 
or piece of timber plaeed lietween a vesseVs 
bottom and the bilgeways, at the foremost and 
aftermost parts, to support her in launidiiug. 
See out under lauMchintpwaya,-—^, One of the 


poppet (pop'et), 11 , 
puppet, hm ■ 


vhoupo, chejM '== It. pUrppo, ^ , 

hm, a poplar; iM^rhaps for ^palimtus, < ^ palp in 
palpifare, tremble.] Same as poplar. [l4ov. 
Eng. and U. H.] 

lie*'* (pop'l), II, Tbe eorn-cockio, LychniH 
[I’rov. Eng.] 

lop'i), w.j pi. p^fpiea (-iz). [< ME. 

popy, < AS. poptg, papig s= F. pavot, Norm. 
fHipi ss Pr. paver, papaver ss Sp. dhahol, corn- 
poppy, amapoUf, poppy, corn-poppy, =s Pg. im- 
poula = It. papavero, i L. papaver, poppy. The 
Or. wowl was uI/kuv; at. meconium. 'Juo L. pu- 
pnt>er sufferea considerable change in passing 
into vernacular use in later languages. With 
poppy iu the architectural sense, cf. F. jmujtec 
in saiiie sense (whence ’E.jHfop'^), appar. an ex- 
tended use of poup^, the bunch of flax on a 
distaff, hence a distaff, also a crown-graft, par- 
ticular uses of pffupt^, a doll, rag-baby: see pujf- 
1 . A plant of the genus Papaver, iiie pop- 
plea arc showy herba, 
in the New World 
cultivated chiefly in 
gardens^ and wild or 
cultivated In the Old. 
Tho opium-poppy, 
/*. simin^crum, Is of 
importance as the 
Bouroe of opium and 
os yielding, in Ite 
Boods, a valuable ofl. 
(Bee poBpffoU and 
matp-mieiC) Its cap- 
sules alford also a 
syrup or extract used 
as a sedative^ and in 
hot decoction serve 
as an anodyne appll- 
cation. The opium- 
poppy Is a glaucous 
plant with wavy 
doaplng leaveik The 
petauand seeds vary 
In color. The varie- 
ty chiefly cultivated 
III India and Persia 
hoa white petals and 
white seMB, that In 
Asia Minor puiple 
IMitals and dark seeds; tlicy ore colled reepectivdy wmis 
and iiUutk pcm. llie common red puppy, 00 m 'Poppy, or 
corn-rose Is V. Uhaeae, abounding In eeiitnu and soulheni 
Europe and western Asia. Tbe petals are deop-ml or scar- 
* " UhadarkuyefOrwhetidouided 




I'cipiiy ( Ai/firvr s^ntftrHnC. 
a, the iipiicr ]Nirt of Ute stem with the 
Atiwur; 0, the lower port of the plant; r, 
the fruit. 


long-headed poppy, P. duldum. has sinoUw flowers of a 

he capsule elongated. The Oriental 

deep-red flower on a 


lighter red, the capsule elongated. The Oriental 
P, mieniale, has a very large deep-red 1 
duncle, and is the most shttwy species. 


Nowe wmy seede in gruunde Is goode to throwe. 

PaUadiua, Husbondiie (E. 2. T. 8.X p- 81. 


Poppy-head.— Choir-itails of Lincoln Cathedral, Enaluntl. 

work, on a smaller scale than architectural oma- 
niOTit in stone; especially, such a finial at the 
top of the end of a bcmch or a pow. 

poppy-mallow (pop'i-mal'6), n. Ai^ plant of 
the genus Callirrhoe, of tho mallow family: so 
named from the jpoppy-like flowers. Various spe- 
ctes are beautiful fn cultivation, among them C. fnaaltf- 
cnifa, the pniple poppy-mallow, with stems spreading on 
the grouiiu. 

poppy-oil (pop'i-oil), H. 1 . A fixed oil expressed 
mm tho seeds of the opium-poppy. The pure oil 
Is of a golden-yellow cedor and an agreeable flavor. It 
serves as a fooil and an illuminating oil, and is used in 
soap-making. The finer qaslitles of that pnxlnced in 
iqtmoe ore used to adulterate OUve-oQ, very extensively 
in grinding artists’ colors, and as a medtnm in naltitlng. 
2. A limpid light-yellow oil obtained, entefiy in 
India, from the seeds of the Mexican or prickly 
l>oppy. It saponifies readily, burns well, is 
recommended for lubricating, and credited with 
medicinal properties.— 8. An oil, little utilized, 
obtained from the seeds of the homed poppy. 

popx»y-8eed (pon'i-s5d), n. The seed of tbe 
poppy, chiefly ox the npimn poppy roppy ssstl 

oU. BomeBBjMfwp-og. 

popa (pops), n. Sameaspo|Mlo 0 ib. [Prov. Eng.] 
(pop'shop), H, A pawnlmker’s shop. 

popnl^M (ppp’^i-las), n. [< F. populace, OF. 
populaa as Sp. j^mlacho, populaso as Pg. pc^s- 
la^, 2 fopulaMo,( It. pgpolaeeio, popolaseo, the 
common people, the populace, with a depreoia- 
tive suffix -aecio (see -ace), < popolo, iteoiple, < 
L.poj)ulua, people: see j)eople.] Tbe common 
people; the vulgar; the multitude, oompre- 
nending all persons not distinguisliea by rank, 
education, office, or profenioii. 




ay^iai bobtid «al bbbttted iB di^ btfoM tbo 
M^emim Hoftntb Hampden. 


46Bd 


.ML Ptandae$» Jfo6, IbWIi, crowd, 

I Sm to reprocent the lower elaaeea, 
rtIJiout weiltli. ednoation. or retmli 


^e bodjoiui^ 


loHiet, < a Mug ot the Bame 

country, lAo a courting of nopular fdvor, 

nOnnlRP bAA.rincr. ^ nf fliA nAATtln* baa 


tlllMd 

wtUiout wiwwu, i»www»wM, i» •«2^*'***^ • 

however, much lem opprobriuoa than wob or rubbh. 


ret^laed poaiuon ; 


fOpOllIB 

ony, hadiaMt fndtlul lolenM Bttptoidlqrmcn. we And 
the greateat danalty of jpiyiiiliilioiL became the Itanlia of 
pbpiUtUian revolve uwre and more within the iphere of 
ttuui'a material, mental, and moral freedom. 

Jmsr, AtUAropeicffitt, I. IL 


in a very' itrong word for a tomultuoua or even riotous as- 
sembly, movM to or toward lawlemuem by disooiiteni or 
some similar exeitlug cause. Jiabble la a ounteinptuons 
word for the vmy lowest olaasea, considered as ouiifiised 
or without sufflofent strength or unity of feeliug to make 
them especially dangerous. 

I’hat vast portion, lastly, of the working class which, raw 
and hair-developed, has long lain half hidden amidst its 
iiovcrty and aqnalor, and la now laBuiiig from its hiding, 
place to aaaert an Sugliahman'a heaveii.boni privilege of 
doing aa he likea, and u beginning to perplex us by march- 
ing when it likes, meeting where it likes, bawlbig what it 
llke% breaking what It ukes — to thia vast realdunm we 
may with great propriety give Uie name of Ponuhace, 

M. iinuird, Cultnre and Auurcliy, ill. 

A mdb is at first an irregular, then a regular army ; but 
in every stage of its progresa ilie mere blind instrument 
of Its leadera. AtnM, Works, IL 228. 

Follow'd with a roMIs that rejoice 
To see my toara and hoar my deep-fet groans. 

Shak,, 2 Hen. VI., a 4. 32. 

popnlacsrt (pop'^-lfi-ai), w. [impulace, ippcg. 
conformed to nouns in -acy.] The populace or 
common people; the rabble. Decay of ChriittiaH 
Fiely. 

popular (pop'u-lftr), a. [ =s B . pojmlair ss Qt, po- 
pular, popular == popular SB Van.populserf 
t ¥,popmaircBB popular sb It, jwpularr, 

popolure, < L. popaUiris^ of the people, belong- 
ing to the people, of the same iieople or countiy 
(as u noun, a fellow-countryman), agreeable to 
the people, popular, attached or devoted to 
the peo^e, dorriocratic, etc., < ^topuluit^ the jieo- 
ple: see jicop/c.] 1. Of or pertaining to tho 
pt;ople; eonstituted by or ciepeuding on tho 
jieople, esiiecially tho common people: as, the 
popular y 0X00 \ pqpu/cir elections; popu/ar gov- 
ernment. 

AntJnous, by my ahamo observe 

What a close witchcraft jtupviar applause is. 

Beau, and FL, Laws of Candy, v. 1. 

2. Buitable to or intended for common jieoplo; 
easy to bo comprehended ; not technical or al>- 
stmse; plain; familiar: us, 9 k popular treatise 
on astronomy. 

Uomllies are plain and pemutor iiistrnotions. 

Hoolter, ficclea. Polity. 
** JMers Flonghmon " is the Imst example I know of wlut 
nnuar 


- — eyes of the people, w 

^coptability among the iieople ; the fact of be- 
ing favored by or of ha%’iug the approbation of 
the people: as, the jMpulariiy or a measure; 
the jtopulnrity of a public officer; thopopwtori- 
ty of a iKwk or of a preacher. 

llie Iwat temper of iniiida doaireth good name and true 
lioiioiir; Uie lighter, popularity and applause; the more 
depraved, subjection and lyraaiiy. JUuon, 

2t. That w'hich catches public favor; anything wlio of that which populates of peoplosr 
suited to tho vulgar fancy; a piece of claptrap, popnlidde (pop'fi li-sid), n. 

Popularitiee , . . which away the ordinary Judgement. < u. populuH, people, + r/rr/ftv, kill.] S 

Moiviu. '* * ■■ 


3t. A desire to obtain favor with the people; a 
currying of favor with the people. 

Harold, ltft.e<l iin in mind, and forgetting now hia former 
xbnwH of populanty, defrauded hia soldiers thehr due and 
well-deaeived aliure of tlie Bjjuila MiUun, Hist. Bug., vL 

4t. Vulganty; commonness. 

This gallant, lalmnring to avoid popiihiWto, falls into a 
hnliit of alfectatloii ten tliuiisand times batofuler than tlie 
fonnor. y, Jonean, 


8. Tlie state of a locality with regard to the 
number of its inhabitants; populousness. 

Neither la the prmlaCtoniolie reckoned only by number, 
for a anialler iiiiuiW, that spend more and earn less, do 
wear out an estate sooner than a greater number that live 
low and gaUier more. Baeout Sedltioiui and TTOublsa. 

populator (pop^i-lfi-tor), II. [s li, jmpolatore, 
<ML. pt}imator\ oiie' who peoples, < jwiia^iro, 
p^. populatus:^ see people and populate^ One 

ter of the people. Kekrtic /iVr, 

popnl^ (pop'u-lin), n. [= F. 


is called pnnuar poetiy - of compoaitloiiik that ii^ which 
contain all tlie aiiiipler elements of poetry, but still in aulii- 
tioii, not cryatallisM around any thi-ead of artistic purpose. 

Study Window^ p. 203. 

3. Eiijoving the favor of the fNiople ; jileasing 
to people in general: as, a po 2 »mar preacher; 
a popular war or peace, 

III thoir aormona they were apt to enlarge en the state 
of Uiupreaent time, and to preach agaliiat the aina of nrf ncca 
and coui'ta, a topic that naturally makea men popular. 

Bp. Burnet. 

it II author may make himaelf very popular, however, 
and even iiiatly ao, by appealing to the pawloii of the mo- 
ment, without having anything In him that shall outlast 
the public whim which he aaliaflce. 

Lwett, Study Windows, p. 117. 

4t. Desirous of obtaining the favor of tlie poo- 
)>1e; courting the vulgar; of demagogic pro- 
clivities. 

Divora wore of opinion that he [Oaina dracchui] was 
more popular and deairuua of tlio common people’s good 
will and favour then his brother had been before hhn. 
But indeed he was clean contrary. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. fiOO. {Trench.) 

6. l^vailing among the people; epidemic. 
Mifuion. [Karo.] 

The world 'a apoputar diaeaae^ that reigns 
Within the froward heart and frantic bralna 
Of pour distomper'd murtala. 

Quariee, Emblem^ L & 

6t. Plelieiaii; vulgar. 

Diaouoa unto me ; art thou officer? 

Or art thou baai^ common, and popular f 

SAok., lien. V.,iv. 1.88. 

7. Conceited. [Vulgar, U. 8.] 

Ptpular: conceited. . . . "Popular as a hen with one 
chicken." howdl, Blglow Papers, 2d ser., Int 

Popular aotlon, in law, an action for a penalty given by 
statute to the person who sues tor the same.--~P01illlar 
Met, the theory that the ^ht to 


popniarigatlon (pop^u-ljir-i-xa^shon), ft. [bs 
Y.^mpnlnrimtion; < + -/t/toii.] The 

act of making inipular; adaptation to popular 
needs or tuiimcitu^H: aa, the itopularication of 
science. Also s|M>11ed ftopularirniiou, 
popularize (pop^1i-I|ir-]z), r. L; pret. and pp. 
populari-cdf ppr. jfopulariciuy, [a: F. jwjm- 
tarmr sb Sp. impularizar sr Pg. jMpiilarittar ; as 
jtopular + -ii'c.j To make popular; treat in a 

I mpular manner, or so as to be goiieraliy int el- 
igible to common people ; spread among tho 
people. A I HO spelled jtopulariw. 

The popularizing of rcllgloua teaching. MUman, 

popnlarlzer (pop'il-ljLr-!-z6r), n. One who jm)]>- 
ularizos, or treats Mcicui title or abstruse subjects 
in a popular manuor. Also spelled popuUirUter. 
Atheneeum. 

populaxly (pop'u-liir-li), ndv. 1. lu a jiopular 
manner; so as to please tho populace. 

Why then alionld 1, oncoiiniglng the Imd, 

Turn rebel and run ptpularly mad ? 

Itryden, Mis. and Achit, i. 830. 

2. Among the people at large ; currently ; com- 
monly; i»re valent ly. 

popularnesfi (pop'u-liir-nes), n. The state of 
being iMijmlar; ]iopiifnrit.y. 

M oretriciuua iMpulameiu in literature. Coleridge. 

populate (pop'ii-lat), r.; pnd.. audpp. populated^ 
ppr. fHfpulatint). [< MIj. popnlatm, pi>. of po- 
puUtrc (> It. iMjMdarv), pi*ople, populate, < h. 
ftopulus, people: see people, n., and cf, ptvplr, 
V, Cf. I4. irttimlari, popnlarr, devastate, lay 
waste: sew dvjwjtulatv.'] I, traue. I’o furnish 
wuth inlinbitaiitK, either by natural increase or 
by immigration or colonization ; people. 

II, inirans. To brood; proinignte; iuereaso 
in number. 

Great ahouls of people which go on t» papndaU. 

Baeon, Viulautudua of Things. 


To iinpro'giiate with poiiuliu, as lanl, 
, a teiideiiey to raucidity . t/. S, Dia- 


populate (pop'u-bit), a. [5= It, pojtolalo, jtopu- 
' populalus, pp. of jumularCf popu- 
Fopulateii ; jiopujous. 


lato; < ML. populaluH^ 
late: uee populate, v.'l 
The couiitriu of Cnldcn, the Bltuatiiin whereof ia vndor 
tlic fourth Climate, the Kegloii after the fiuud first Inhab- 
ited and poi/ulate. 

umoara, liCttcra (tr. by HuHowea, 1677), p. 87a 
Apriin^e . . . fiitlicprimeoflilHveara, owner of the en- 
tire hde of Britain, enjoying Ireland populate and quiet. 

Bacon, Notes of a Speoch on Spain. 


popuUeide; 
Blaugh- 
[Kare.] 

(p«)p'u-lin), 11, [= F. populine; < L. 
jHipulu»,j}Ojdiii\ + A crystfillizablo sub- 

stance (CwLjsO^) found ill the bark, r<»ot, and 
leaves ol^he aspen, Popidns Trentula, along 
with salicin. It roiiUH delicate white needles, 
which have a sweet taste like that of licorice, 
popnlinate (pop'u-lin-at), v. t. [< jmpulm 
To in 

to prevent i 
jtenmlory, p. 1489. 

Populist (pop'u-list), a, and 1/. I. a. Of or jier- 
taiuing to the I’oople’H party, a political orgaiii- 
zatiou establiKlioif in the I'liitod States in 1891, 
having for its chief objects expansion of the cur- 
rency, state control of railways, and the placing 
of restrictions upon the ownership of land. 

U. n. A mein her of the FeopleV party, 
populosityf (jiop-fi-los'i-ti), w. [= F. populo- 
me, < LL. po 2 ndotiita{t-)», < L. jwptdosuM, popu- 
lous: see 2 >optdou 8 ,'i Populousness. 

Tho longth of men's livoe oondiitiod unto the wpoHozOy 
of thoir kind. <8lir T. Brtnnus, Viilg. Krr., vl. 0. 

populous (pop'fi-liis), a. [< F. jiopnleux s 8p. 
Fk. ItonulftHo ss It. jtopuloso, 2 iopoloMOf < L. 2 *opu- 
loHHH, full of iieopie, impuloiis, < 2 »ojmlus, |ieo- 
ple: soo jH‘oolc.'\ 1. Full of people; contain- 
ing many iuliabitauts iu pnipoHion to Hie ex- 
tent of the country. 

You will Unde It apoptdouit towno. mid s oil Inbabited. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 0. 
Tlniy passed net farm fronio an other llatnle which tbs 
caiityiiea saydo to beo voryu ftctpulmui, and ropluiiysbod 
with all tbyuges maseiuutriu for the life of niaii. 

Peter JIfarfyr (tr. In Men's First Books on Aineiica, cnL 

I Arbor, p. 89). 

2t. NiimfroiiH ; mnltitiidinoiiH. 

Yt was shewetl by 111 that Kyiigo Kyclmrdowas at liande 
wytli a strongu iiowre and a wnnilmK nnnye. 

UaU, Bleb. 111., fol. 29. u., tiiiotod in Wright's Bible 

iWordliouk. 

The dust 

Hhoiild have aacendiHl to the liHif of bravon, 

Bailed by \iMv populous tiiNiiw. 

SMc., A. and ('., ill. 8. GO. 

8 t. Pleusi iigor acceptubhtt o tlie peo]i1e; popular. 

lie I plead tor 

Has power to make your beauty tontultruM. 

Webdrr, ApjthiB and Virglnis, il. 1. 

4 t. Biiited to the po]iulace; eoarse; vulgar. 

It should have Iwen Hoiiil* tine roiifecllfui, 

That iiilglit have given the broth wune dainty taste; 
Tills imwder was Uxi gnuis and pinniUms. 

Artlen rtf Fceenham, I. 3. 

populously (itop'fi-luH-li), adr. In a jinpulous 
manner; with many i nimbi taut s in proportion 
to tho oxteiii of tho cmiiitry. 
populousness (imi/ri-liis-neH), V. Tho state of 
being popnlous, or of having many inhabitants 
in proportion to extent of territory. 
PopulUS(pop'v-lus), M. [NL.(Tournofort, 1700), 
< Jj. )mpuluH, ]»oi>lttr: soo popph'i, jiop/r/r.] A 
genus of dicotyledonoiiH trocH of tlic onh^r Nali- 
cinem, including the jionlur and iispeii, having 
dicocioiiH flowora in catkins witJioiit lloral en- 


^^Idc whether slavery should exist In a territory rested 
with the people of that territory, and not with Congreaa. 

advoeated especially by Tiemoorata during the 
psnod 1847-61, and ita leading champion was Huuglao. 
It was often termed **aqaattsr soverdinity**' with which 
“ identloaLaiSFiL S. Favorit^ current^ pre- 

vslliim. 

Popularisattfm, popularise^ Beepopulari- 
canon, etc. 

popularity (pop-p-larti-ti), n, [= F^ptwularite 
« 8p. jffwuktridad bs Pg. populariaaae sb It. 
ptfpwariia m D. jtppulariteU k Bw. Dan. pepu- 


population (poji-h-lii'Hhon), w. [=s F. jtoimla- 
tion = Bp. popnlarion, pohlocion =s Pg. fpopula- 
ss It. popolacionv, < ML. jm;>if/afio{w-), popu- 
lation (LL. a people, multitude), < 2*opularc, pp. 

pppuJatua, people : see itopnlale.'] 1 . The itot jj|„j d iMtiuguished from Salix,iho willow, 

or process of populating or iieopling: m, the ^ numerouH ovules, obliquely lengtlietied 
rapid of the country still continues. ^ P. 

The first radical iniiHict of the nriiielple of population, 
working in huniioiiy with the repellent forties of savagery, 
tends to the speediest ptiwilblo UltTiialuii of population 
throughout tlie most aoeosaible jiarts of the habitable 
wnriO, Amer. Anlhropologiet, 1. 17. 

2. The wliole number of people or iiihabiiantH 
in a country, county, city, or other locality: 
as, the pttpulalion has increased 20,090 in four 
years; also, a imrt of the inhabitants in any 
way distingiiisfied from the rest: us, the Ger- 
man po2tulftlioH of New York, 

A country may have a great population and yet not l>e 
populous. Tooke. 

Ill oouiitriea of the lilglieat civilliatloii which has yet 
been reached, armed with the reaouroea of Uie beat gov- 
mneiit, purest JuaUoe, truest morsUty, soundest eoon- 


aiid ciip-Hliufied diskn, broad and toot hod bracts, 
loosely flowered and generally pendiilouH cat- 
kins, and broad leaves. The I8 speeleaaru all natives 
of the iiortliem liemlaphero. I'hey are ii-eea with angled 
or Honietimea cylindriciil branchoa, scaly resinous buds 
coateil exteriiHlIy with viimlsb liefore ofieiiliig, and eatkiiia 
appoiiHiig bcfiiru the luavtSL wblcb are alUtmato and alen- 
der-iN'Uoled, feather- veined and tliree-iivrved, aunietiniea 
eritini and triangular, often toothed or lolied. Moat ape- 
ciea present II very eliHroeteristlcappenraiiee when In flow- 
er, from the long drooping catkins niid tliuir red anthein 
and white- fringed Hcalus. The fertile catkins disiliarge 
liinninei abbi seeds, each enveloped In whito cottony down, 
wlileli till the air alaiut the trees In May, and collect In 
Minall drffta like snow ; henoe the nanii; eoUuuitvmi, wliieli 
la III use lor several A iiiorlcan species. P. Trewuta of Ku- 
Mipit and /'. tremuloidee of America, tlio aaiiens, are re- 
markable for the inmiulouH niotioii of their leaven, due to 
the verUeal flattening of their leafstalks (see out oiider 
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ftUtU). 8ce quutkino tup (under oipiX oipm, auld MdMi^ 
ton^rUM (under a«4d), anu wrUein/t. Kor oilier quMiie^ we 
|io^r, the getieml iiiune of the genue. 

i'wim)), 91. The common bladder- 
iricuUma, 


jrupmTt VU0 iiviivn 

popweed (pop'wtM)), n. 

wort. Bee IJU‘ 


1 etuck Rwhilu with my toe*bal]fi on the elipperv lliiknof 
the ptip-Hfecti, Hiiii the world waa grocMi niid giiddery, and 
1 dunt nut Itiuk beliiiid me. 

M. D. JBladhnmre, T.orna Doone^ vIL 

poqnauliocki 9I. [Snid to be Algonkin, a fuller 
form of (fuahuug,'] The round hard clam, or qua- 
hfkug, Venwt mcrccmtid. A\tiO jfotjmntuiok. Bee 
mptavmck. 

por-. [1^. /wr-: Hco pro-.] A prefix of Latin 
origin, ultimately a form of pro-. It occura in 
portend^ porteiil, etc. 

poraiUet, I M K.,< of. povraiUey poor jioople, < 
poentf poor : nee pwtr,'] The poor ; poor {leople. 

Fur the purlwh |ireiit and the pardoneru parteii tlieBiluor, 
That the poraiUe of the imilwh shuld liouu jif thel nere. 

Herti Plowman (U), Fred., L 82. 
It ia not honeat. it may not avaunce, 

Fur to doluii with no awich ptirailU, 

Chawwr, Gen. iTul. to 0. T., 1. 247. 

A1 he it the poraytt and needy iieople drewe vnto hyni, 
dr. were partenwa of y^ lUe. Folipan, Cliroii., L, an. iri&O. 

poral (po'ral), «. [< port*^ + -of.] Of or per- 
taining to the poroH of tlio body. 

Giving only of our warittt; . . . by form of peraplratlon. 
radiation, if you like ; iinuonacioiia poral buiiiitlfulinnw. 

a. Meredith, The Kgoiat, xiv. 

porbeagle ( pdr ' bo ^gl ), n, [Bald to be for *port^ 
baufflc, < F. purr, hog, + E. heaglv (applied to 
Heveral uliarKH). ('f. jMntoisc,'] Any shark of 
the family lAunnidtP, atitf OHpecially of the gc- 
nuH Lamm; u kind of tope or mackerel-almrk. 
The name originally apiilit-d to L. etirntUriea, a British ane- 
olua occuiTliig alau In ifii; Nurtli AMantIo at large, and aiau 
known ua the UeauiaariM nhark. It ia u large fierce shark 
of a gray color. Npuuiua of Imnw are iiiackerel aharks to 
which the name ulao appliita, as 1. fflaueuM or /. oxyrhyn- 
ehm of the Atlantie. Hee cut under tnaekerel iihark. 

porcate (por'kat), a. [< L. as if *porcatu», < 
porm, a ridge between t wo furrows: soe fur- 
row,'] liidgtul; formed ill rhlges; specifically, 
in entam,, marked by loiigituditial <ieep furrows 
separateil from one another by narrow ridges, 
porcated (p6r'ka-t«d), ((. [i porcate + 

Hamo as porcate, 

porcelain* (pdrs'lan or porsMan), n, and a. 
[Formerly also porevllan, portwlane^ also irreg. 
puralaiiWf purslane^ puralen (by confusion with 
puralaue^, which was also written porcelain)] 
ss I), porsclcin ss O. porMlun, ptmwllau ss i)aii. 
tHureeHten = Bw. iMrsfm, < OF,pffrc€llaiHe,fMurtr- 
laiuc, imrchelainc, porcelaiue, porcelain, china, 
china ware, also the piirph'-fish, the Vonus- 
sholl, F. jtoreelaiuc, jioroelain, china, cowry, 
sea-snail, =r Sp. porceluna =; Pg. juirt^Uaua, 
porcetana, porcelain, < It. porccllam, porcelain 
(so callml because its iin(.dy polished surface 
was compared with that of the Venus-shell), 
also the purple-fish, the Veiius-Hhcll, so called 
because the curvt^d sliapo of the up|>er surfutm 
resembles the mirve of a pig’s back, < jufrcetla, 
a little pig, a pig, dim. of porco, m., porea, f., a 
hog, pig: see iwrk,] I, n, A ceramic ware hav- 
ing a translucent body, and when glazed (soe 
hiHCHit, 3) a traiisliicent glaze also, it la of various 
kinds: (a) Uard-poato (or natural) porcelain, of which the 
piiiiclp^ mateiiul la a peculiar cluy coinmonjly known ua 
acKjIta, with which is oomhlnod aomo ailiciofia mutcrliil (in 
China, piauntao ; atShvreaund ulaowliurc in Europe^ wIillc 
Band, and aometimoa chalk, or rooaled and ground flints). 
The glaac la of aimilor coiu|KMltion, the alliciona Ingrodluiit 
bdiig MimuilnicH rock-cry atal ground to powder, (h) Soft- 
paste (or artificial) puruulaln, of which the compoaUion 
varies; It was originally an attempted Imitation of the 
hard porculain brought from China and Japan. Sand, ni- 
ter, soda (or otiior alkalino aubatHiiou), gypaura, salt, and 
other iiigrudluiita enter into It, and, in order to make 
it ploatiu, gliiu or aome aimilor material la added, 'lliu 

E laae la hanl, and the wart' la not exposed to the great 
eat of tliu hard-uoreelain furnace. ( 0 ) Hybrid or mixed 
porculain, which Is also a compound product In attempt- 
ed imIiatJon of Oriental porcelain, but cuntaina a certain 
amount of a kaollnlc clay. Of iliuso tlircu varietlca, Chi- 
nese Olid Japanese porcelain, the porcelain of linden. 
Viutiiia, and S^vrcsfaiuce about 17T0X and in Knglaiid that 
of Kriatol, Plyinouth, and Lowestoft are of tlic first; 8t 
Cloud, Shvrea (before 1770), and moat Ktigliah wares arc of 
tile second; and the ini-HlIcval Italian warei, with some Eng- 
lish 01108 and perhaps aome modem ones of the European 
contineni, belong to the third ; tint the distinction between 
the Bocond and third la often hard Ui fix or ascertain.— 
Aloont poroelalli, a rich porcelain having a metallic lat- 
ter not unlike that of majolica, made at Alcora In Spain, 
toward the end of the elghteentli century. The mark la 
an A In mld-oolored luster.— AlDltel poraUln, porce- 
lain made near Amatunlain In the Netborlanda, first at a 
factory called Old Amatel from 1782 to 1807, and then at 
the factory of DIew AmstuI for two or three yeara only. 
The ware of both la marktnl Amatel In full, or with an A, 
and ia of great excellence of inaiiufaoture, rarely in decora- 
tive pieces, but in table-servioeaof great variety, and dec- 
orated In a almplo way, especially with small paintings of 
Idrda— Arlta poroalaln, tlie more exact name of the fine 
Japanese |ioruelalu oummoiily known os Old Japan, UImu 


poroalaln, and Imarl poroelain, the greater part of which 
waa made at the town of Arita. See Himn ponMain,— 
BmIIb porohlAllL poroelain made at Berlin, Fmaolai ea- 
pecially a hard-paale porcelain made at the royal fOotoiy 
(founded by a private person In 1760, and bongnt by Fred- 
erick the Great thirteen yeara laterW This ware has been 
made down to the present dsy. The mark has usually 
been a scepter in blue under Uie glase, to which has been 
added K. P. M.. for KOnlgl. Porsellan Manufaktur; but 
the recent pruductiona are marked with a droular seal 
having tlie almve German words in full around the rim 
and the royal eagle in the middle. The uses to which this 
ware la put are extremely varied, and decoration of every 
sort has been tried In it, and generally with aucoeas. Lltho- 
phanc belongs to it, -as well as a ourloua manufacture 
called ptnwlain-laee, which la added to decorative figurei, 
and ia produced by soaking lace or a similar fabric In the 
porcelaiii-alip, and then firing, by which the threada ore 
dcHtruyed and the pattern left in thin fllamenta of jporce- 
iniii. Bone poroMAia. sochonei.— Bow 2 )oroeudn.a 
Boft-paate porcelain mode at Slratford-le-fiow, near Lon- 
don, generally decorated by figures In relief and in painting 
of the slniploat character. It ia the earliest Engliah poroo- 
lain. A fretiueni decoration is what la called the hawthorn 
pattern (thorny branches covered with bloaaoma, frequent- 
ly in alight relief). A frequent mark of Bow china la a 
bent bow with an arrow on the string.— Braadonlmzf 
poroelain, porcelain made at a factora near Brandeii- 
Durg between 1718 and 1710. The founder of the factory 
appears to have been a workman from Meiaseii.- Brii- 
tw porcelain, porcelain made at Briatol In England, 
especially a ware made In the eighteenth century from 
the < 'ornwall ohlna-atom^ and directed by a potter named 
(liiiniploii, who bought out Gookworthy’s nitcreat. See 
Cwtlneorihii porrahrin.— BudWIfia POXPOlain, a Imrd- 
pnate porcidaln made at Budweta in Bohemia in mod- 
ern times.— Bunlom porodain, a name given ti> aome 
of the finer wares made at the first Wedgwood factory 
in Buralem. l*hey are not atricily porcedain in any acnae^ 
but are dcacriliod by Wedgwood, In oObaloguea, etc., oa 
**fliie porcelain bisque*' and the like, whence probably 
the term came to be used. — Oaon poroolain, porcelain 
made at Caen In Ntirmandy, eapecially a hord-paatc ware 
made during the early yeara of tbo French revolution, 
and commonly marked with the word Caen In full. It is 
extremely rare, the manufacture having lasted but a few 
yuan. • Oapodlmonto porodain, porcelain made at 
tMHllmoiite^ a suburb of Naples, eapecially that of the royal 
faebiry, which waa continued through the greator part of 
tlie eighteenth century. The moat celebrated variety ia 
Gmt which is decorated with figures in high relief, not very 
finely modeled, but decorative In their dispoaition, and 
then tonched with red applied in the pointing manner to 
the leas prominent porta of the relief, as If with the inten- 
tion of giving a f lean-like warmth to the ahadowa— Oait 
poroelain, a aeml-tronaparont or milky- white gloaa made 
of Billoa and cryolite wltli oxld of aliic. Alao calletl mUk- 
glaH8,fiuMe pureMain, cryotUeglam, and hol eaetpnreelain. 
— Ohaiitlllyporcdailiyporcelaiii madeat Chantilly, near 
Paris Eapecliilly — (a) A aoft-paite porcelain made under 
the patronage of the i^nce do C.^ondd from 172.^, the mark 
of which waa a biiiitlng-bom In blue under Uie glaze. The 
glase of Glia porcelain waa made opaque by tin, iN> as to bo 
practically a thin coat of enamel. A dealgii tNnialHtliig of 
small detached flow ora painted In blue became very popu- 
lar, and waa known aa the ChafitiUy epriypatUm, ( 6 ) A 
hanl-paate porcelain maile In the early part of the idiie- 
teeiitli century. ( 0 ) 800 PMU porcelain . — Obolsoa poroo- 
latn a porcelain made at Chelsea In England, especially 
a aufl-paatc porcelain made from 1786, the moat admired 
of the «ild Engliah porcelains— Cbomloal porcelain a 
fine poroelain luwrly completely vltrilhal, so as to be 
almoat an opwiuu glam, made at the works of Granger 
Co. at Worcealer, England, about IWK).— Ctookwoithy 
porodatn, porcelain made at nymouth, Kiiuland, from 
alMiiit J 766, by W , I'ook worthy, who diacoverotl the Cornlah 
clay (see 0 /!i»na-abin 0 ( 6 ))iiid^ndently of Chalfci-a. This 
was tnemoat liu|XHtantof the P^ioutli porcelain manu- 
facturea.— Copenhagon poroolain, porcelain made at 
('openhagen. Eapoclai^— (a) A hard-poate porcelain made 
from 17(10 for a few years, and fiom 1772; auoii after which 
time it was taken up by the government The well-known 
mark la throe waving or rippling lines anppoaed to repre- 
sent the waves of the sea. ( 6 ) A modern imrcelaln, of 
which the variety beat known la unglaxed works of art, 
Biiith aa Btatuettea and gnnipa. Thorwaldsen'a works, es- 
pecially, have been copied in this ware.— Crown Derby 
poroewn, a variety of Derby poroelain, bearing a royal 
erowii as a distinguishing mark. In some cases a D 
only la crowned, aometlmea the monogram D. K., or O 
with a Bt. Andrew's oroaa, this mark being aoraetimes 
in red, aometimoa in violet, and aometiinea liiipreaacd.— 
Derby e r o w n porcelain, a modem porcelain made at 
Derby in Imitation of the old Grown Derl^ ware and also 
from new dealgna The mark adopted by tbo company is 
a cipher of D. II. surmounted by aerown.— Derby POXCO- 
laln, ism^olain made at Derby in England, eapecially a 
aoft-paate pontelain made from 1751. The ware is veiy 
Iraiislueent and some of the colon are of unusual bril- 
llaiipy, especially the blue. One of the apecialtlea of the 
Derby fahrlu Is the unglaxed biscuit-ware, of which fig- 
ures and grou|Ni wore made for the decoration of tlie 
table ; this is niinmtclied by any recent wares the Parian 
being generally inferhir to it. An old mark of Derby ware 
is a D and the name of tlie potter Bloor, with the word 
Derby, and a crown has boon used since 18S0.— Droeden 
poronaliL a hard-paato porcelain made at the royal fac- 
tory of Meuwen, near Dreaden in Saxony, beginning with 
the year 1707. This waa the first hara-paate porcelain 
made in Europe, and the manufacture liaa continued to 
the present day, iiioluding pieces for decoration, for uses 
of eveiy kind and deeorauon of every variety, both In re- 
lief and in color and gold. The small figures and groups 
brilliantly painted, and eapooiaJly those in which shepherds 
and ahepherdeBBea are represented, have been especially 
popular for many years A common name for the old 
Dresden porcelain la vieux Saxe. The beat-known mark of 
this faetoiy is two awonla oroased, but a number of Oriental 
marks are roughly Imitated on certain pleoea. Pieces that 
are aunt out from the royal factory white oan be known 
by a cut or aoratch through the two swords which form 
the mark : such pieces if dtreorntiHi, have been decorated 
outside. Compare Stmt poretlain.-^'BMM'eiktXL povog- 


lief la obtained by thedeooratton ItoeiL aa In jMUsiur pdfs 
( 6 ) Leas properiy. when the decoration la produced by oast- 
Ing or preaaing the whole anifaoe before the color la ep- 
piled.— 71alatpoiroOUl]l,a nameglven by the first maken 
of hard-paateporoelun in Englandto the artificial or soCt- 
1aln.—PMt poroolain. MAA.— FfrUblo 
Same aa sail ywraetefri.— Him poroelain, 

, I made in Japan, In the province of ula^ aim 

often known as Imaripoimain, from the name of theaea- 
port wlienoe it ia exported. The ware apeolally known as 
Hivnor/fiiarf la decorated with blue under Uieglaie, and 
with red and sometimes green and gold upon the glase, 
thegreenfOrmlngtmiiluoentenainelaiiialiglitrelleL This 
ware was broagnt to Europe by the Dutch during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth oenniriee. and was known as 
Old Japan, niita the recent investigation into the hlotoiy 
of Japanese ceramlos Compare Arita poreololH.— Bot- 
oait poroolalii. See ease poreotefn.— Hirtnld poroo- 
laln. See kphrfif.— Zmarl poroolalii, Japanese imroe- 
laln exporteu from the aeaport of Imori, in the provuioe of 
Ifiaen. See Htenporeolafri.— iBiiHnrtalyollowp 
lain. See fmporMl.— Bran poroolalii, a name ip^eii to 
a hard white wore, with blue deooraUon In the Chlneae 
style, which has many of the oharaoterlsttos of porcelain. 
Bee Kathee ware^ under 1001108 .— XlyOBlidltt POTOOlallL 
a variety of Japanese porcelain themidy of which is said 
to be artificial, composed (rf clay mixed with powdered alii- 
oiona atone and liaving peonllarltlea also fn the oompo- 
aition of the gloie.— KOnan-Bl porotfUdlLa name given 
tooertain vaseaof Chinese porcelain of blneaoooration, and 
marked with one or other of certain well-known emhlema 
of the Chinese magistracy, such aa the pearl (conaidereU 
tlio emblem of talent or ability), the aacred ax, the aonoroua 


lain made from 1778. ( 6 ) A hard-paate porcelain made 
from 1770tothe present day. Tlie kaolin woaobtalned from 
St. Yrielx In the neighborhood, and the ware waa eapu- 
clally brilliant and tranalttoeiit aa lung aa thia alone was 
uaecC The modern poroelain includes much of the moat 
importaiitceramto production of modern Fhmos— Lowa- 
■toft poroOlalXI, a porcelain made at Lowestoft in Suf- 
folk, from 1767 to 1804, eapecially a hard -paste porcelain 
made after 1776 : one of the moat admired wares of Eng- 
lish manufacture. The pieces were naually for table-aer- 
vlcea. and are rotnarkablo for rich borders in which fea- 


Igroupal 

tile chief maker was Paul Louis Cyfll^. Ihe paste of theao 
aeenia to have lieen gradually Improved by (!yfll() or others 
from the original terr&>de-Lorraine,niiii the Improved paste 
was called pflie-de^marbrt. The name fa commonly 
marked on these pieces.— Mamlarlll poroOlallL See 
nwndorin.— May-lloimpomlfiln. Jroy-Jtoieer.— 
Modlol poro 0 la]ll,a tranunoent ceramic ware produced 
in oriiear Florence, under the Bledlcean grand diikeain the 
alxteeiith oeiitiiry. Ileces of this ware are of great rarity. 
The mark is aonietimea the balla (palloni) of the Medici, 
and aometlmea a rude picture of the dome of the Cathedral 
of Florenoe.— Hetoien- 4 texoiiy porcelain, the name 
more paoperly given to the Dreaden porcelain.— HanldlL 


30 Parian.- Prat POgOtlaln. porcelain 
[ at Paria 1^ a pottor named Jacob Petit, 
a at (liantuly. This ware la of remaritable 


tbuMu ■oft-paate poroidaina which have day ^?%elr 
basis, and therefore are properlyceramlowareo.- Parian 
porcelain. See Parian.- 
made from 1884 1 
and of late yean at ChanUUy. 

excellence, and the pleoea of or ^ „ . 

in the development of ceramic decoration ; but the greater 
number of the present prodnota are imitatlona of Dreaden 
and oGier celwrated wares.- Porcelain Jasper. See 
jaeper, 2 .— Roanmnr^ poroolain, an artlflclaror hybrid 
production of the eminent acientlat Kdaumur, differing 
from all poroelaliia properly so calkil, and not strictly 
a Buft-paate norcelain, but rather a glass that haa been 
exposed to a long-continued heat, which makes It opaiiue 
and of a milkv white. Ihia nibBtanoo la called by tlie 
Gurmana mfiM-ptaNS The diacovery had no important 
reanlta.— Bose poroblaln, Chlneae imroeluin in the dec- 
oration of wblon large luxfacea of hrilliaiit red enamel 
are used. Plates ana dishes of which the outside la cov- 
ered with this enamel are called roae-badr platet, etc. The 
rose porcelain ia to be diatingutahed from the porcelain of 
the so-called rose famlW, w/andlte roar.— BoyiQWoroes* 
ter poroelain. Bee iroraeWeriioroelain.— 
lain, porcelain made at Hhvrea, near Faria. Eapecially 
—{h) A Bofr-paate porcelain made from 1740, in which 
year the manofactore waa removed from VInoennea. The 
celebraUHl colon blau du roi, Heu turquoiee, roes jpompa- 
dour (nniro commonly called rote du Barry)^ and otheiv, 
were Introduced for the aoft-paato ware ; and the dec- 
oration In mild railed in alight relief above the glaxc^ tlie 
addition of Jewels^ sod the style of the paintings in mwal- 
lions, all have their origin in this soft-poate ware, which 
was the only ware made at Shvres before 1760; although 
the true haitl porcelain had already been made at Meissen 
sixty yeara before. (See Dreaden parealain.) The aoft- 
paate poredain, now greatly in demand aa a rtrl^, has 
one advantage over the faard-paite— in the dight abaorp- 
lion of the color by the paste, giving a pleasant ooftiieBB 
of effect. ( 6 ) A hard-paste porodain made from 1760; In 
eonaeqnence of the discovery of depodta of kaolin in 
France. Tlila manufacture has reached greater merit of 
late yean than before the revolution ; in alie and perfec- 
tion the pleoea aiirpaas anything produced daewherei 
and the painting shows unparalleled aktU and mastery of 
the material, whatever may be thought of its appropri- 
ateness and good taato aa decoration. The mark under 
the klnga of the dd regime was always the royal cipher 
* * ^ ^ . * ind bdow, and with- 


L L, fhmt to front, oroaaing above and 
in the apace ao ludoeed a letter denoting the year or 
manufaotnreb a double alphabet beginning in 1778. AA, 
etc. Under the republic, the word Mvrea. and B. F. for 
Rdpnbllque Franvaiao, were need ; nnder the empire, M. 
Imple. de S 6 vree, aometlmes with the Imperial eagle, was 
uaed. The reatorsd klogB used a dpber of LL and one 
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ofthepttacetor ™ 

Kwith 8 for CIbVTCt, and 

•bout 1880 all nIaoM are marked before decorating with mretluiiil (poreemn) 
the Wtor 8,.«ia'»di»Hn jr rya tad^ ln « o«rt ojielie por»>lamM. 

Mid, when the pieoe la aoia nnaeooratea, thla mark is cnt ia..\ - 

through by a touch to a grinding-wheeL— Sdloii poro^ porWlMlB (pw so-lftii), w, 
lain, porcelain made either at Pm or at the national fnc- ~ — # — 

An#l jlAeoaeieihAfll lae# m • 


-oceotur.] Samo as 
[< Sp. pareelana 


tory at Hvfrea sod decora!^ by a potter named Solon ; 
eepeeially, thoeeplecoe decorated in low relief by layers or 
coats of kaolinio slip applied one upon another, producing 
a bas-relief more or Icaa traiiduoeiit» according as the 
application Is leas or more thick.— Bwaiisoa 
porcelain made at Awansoa from about 1814 till 18ai\ when 
the factoiy was removed to Ooelport But little porcelain 


= Hg, jMrfillana^ poreelam, '< It. 

Vetiiis-woll, porcelaiii : tu^e ^wrcelain^.^ The 
mouoy-cfowry, Cyprma moneia. 

The cowry shells, which, nndor one name or another— 
chanignst simbiis b^es, poreWnnet, etc.— have long been 
used ill the VsMt Indies as small monej'. 

^ JevonM, Money and the Mechanism of Exchange^ p. 84. 

was made, aa the factory was devoted chiefly to delt and •wwvtAloMA /«vA./ fv 

wliat was called opogue cMna; bat the uiuulty of itwaa porceUane (p6p se-lan), a. [< 

excellent, and it iarnnked by eome aa tlie nuiat perfect iiH>rceUnn).^ Same as |)or«>iffiM>iw. 

porcelain over produced In England. The word Hwaiisea, porcelaiieOU8 (pAr-so-i&'tlf^-tls), a. T< porcelain^ 
sometimoe wmblned wito a Went or with two tridunta {j^rcfitlaH) + -com#.] Same as pnreetanous. 
croesed, and sometimes with the name of the diroctor for wi/rAnlott4a*i la ati \ 

the time being, ia uaed aa a mark.— TMider pomlalli. PO^^Ce l a n l ai l. pOTCellanlan (p6r-se-la lU-ah), 
a oeratnio ware in which the composition of lutrd-paate \ \ poreeinm^ (porceUan) + -#«».] PorcolHr 
or natural porcelain is imitated. The clay of which it ia nous; snociliifally, luding tlie ttorcelaiii-orabs. 
made la an Imperfect kaolin— that is to my, It contains narcelamtA noroAHiLTiikA fiWir'fuv-liUnit) ii 
too much of other aubaUnoea in combinati^wlth the feld- 

■par to Inmiah a natural porcelain.— Woroaster porce- ^ ctUmtte == 1 g. pfft ceUiniUt ss 

laln, a Boft-paate porcelain made at Worcester in England, cellamtc; as porci^Umi^ (porofiUan) + -tfp^.] 
from 1751, fyan aaaoclation called the Woroeater Force- Clay motamoniliosod inl-o a rock renomblhig 
liUn Company^ ^Timiafwjnlntlng w^^ lM)rc*,filain or earthen wai*© in texturo and ai>- 


at a very early time, and the aaBociation also produced a 
hliie and while ware Imitated from the Chineae, and mailc 
up ill decorative plcoea. A peculiar mottled q 
the blue, prodncod by the running of the color 

waa especially admired. The manufacture ia still con- fnir to or of tlio nn.fiiiv»'or Tton-AlAin -.fi Ro- 
ttiiued V • joint-Mock oompuiy. The epithet “Ihiyal," «l pon piain.— <«. »«>- 

.. ^ , ... • ‘ii/'dr 


!, ami mane * .....v-. , 

I quality of poroelanow porcellanouB (pdr'sc-lfi-nns), a. 
or in firing, [< ])orechiiui {tmmiltau) + 1. Portal n- 

■ still IMfl- r r i... r Xl!-. i A Th.. 


poronpiiia 

to a building, forming a covered approach or 
vestibule to a doorway; a covered wav or en- 
tranco, whetlicr ineloHed or unincloaea. Many 
church and cathedral porches are magnlflccnt in nropor^ 
tloiiB and dcuiiratlon. Bee alao out iinilor earyaHa. 

Into a church-poreA then they went, 

To stand out of the raine and wot 
Dutthemt nfSiifftW* CainuiUy (('hild'a Balliuls, VII. 903). 
To the parch, Iteliko witli jaaiiiliie bound 
Or woodbine wreaths. 

Wordneortht Descriptive Bketohes. 

2. A covered walk, or portico; a atoa. 

Ami In a pnrehe, blit of square stones 
Full iiifglitfly (•nnndiod ennfnni. 

When; tlm donum and plus (iileasl of the town 
Were uxuouUxt, and lawes of the king. 

Lytlifate, Story of Thebesy 11. 
Repoir to Fonipt^'s jtnreh, where yon aliall And us. 

;&AaA.,J.C.,i.8. 147. 

3. A veranda. fl^Dcul, U. 8.]— 4. Figm*ativo- 
ly, tlio begiiiiiiug or cntraiiee. 

CeU No age was apari'd, no sox. 

Cot. Nay, no dt^nx^ 

Of. Not Infanta In the jutrch of life were free. 

n. Jtnmm, t'atlllite, I. 1. 
Solomon's Porch, n noroh conm*cted with and fonniiig 
a part of llcrod'aTcmploat.leruniiloni, nibiiitcly deacrllied 
by Jooephna.— The Porch, the Htiai rmcile, of tbu pnb- 
litf porth'oa on the agora of atiefenl Alliens, wliltbcr the 


Htoic phUoaoidier Zeno nisortixl with bis diaidpleH. It waa 
lucf the PaitUetl /VmA. from the piohiros of I'olygnotiia 


callo 


Bcrablitig porcelain in atriicturc or appearance ; 
hard, Htnootli, and opariue-white, us the Hhell 
of a molliiHk or the carapace of a cniHtiwean. 
Among fomniinlfom, a typo of tost is dlstingiilsliccl as par- 
edanauM from hynliw or nUrraun: niid the tlirue-layered 
type of molliisk-shell, eiieli layer com|ioaed of plates act 
on edge, is called pircdamua. 


from ^88; when Geunro 111., on the occasion of a visit to 
the factory, conferred this appellation upon it l*hu paste 
was a very artlfloial composition, having little or no clay 
in it 'I'he old Worooater porcelain aeems to liiivo had no 
*■ * " . - . someone 

Mircelain, 

or a group oi onaracum imiuiiiiig niineae nut without « i . a i i j « 

algnllloation. But from almut 1888 Uio mark of Chamber- POPCWiaJlt, w- antltt An obaolotc form of poriYf- 
lain (k Ca, and later a cumblnutlon of W. W. W. W. with a . 

date in the middle, have bwni used by the chief factory. Porcellana (pAr-RO-la'na), n. [NL., < It. jiorro/- 
IL «. Of the nature of or coiisistiiig of porce- faim, porcelain: see 7 M>irrc/aDM.] 1. The ty pi- 


lain: 9,9, porcelain adommenta.— porodain mo- 

■alo, a name given to tllo-work in which the aepamte tllea 
are of uniform <»r nearly uniform color and ooiiipuiMHl uf 
porcelain or Hne pottery auoh aa white atonewaro. 

porcelalll'^t, An obsolete form of wurMfuMc. t » i- -» li , _ 

porcelain-cement (pdrs^lan-ecvmoiitO, N. Ace- POfC^lJwiaCMns (p6r se-la-na shiu8^, a. 
meut, variously constituted, for mending china- 

pIJ?«uSn^y’^w'lan.kl4), «. KaoHn- IWtceUane. «. 


cal gotiUM of rorrAiitanklip, fouiufed by Lamarck 
iu IHOl. I\ plattfcliehs and /*. htngicorniH are 
two European Hpecien of imrcelaiii-crabs.— 2. 
A genus of pori*elanouK forarainifers. 
mrcellanaceons (pdr^se-la-na'shius), a. [< 
potmlaint {pvreemn) + -oct'oti#.] Same as 
piwcclanom. 
porceUane, a. 


porcelain-color (pdrs'lan-kuKor), u. 

painting bn jiorcelain. 


iiieiit used for painting on jiorcelain. Buch 
meiits are either colored glasaoa reduced to powder, wlilcl . 
when tired or aubjected to the action of heat, fnae uimii 
tlio surface of tlio biscuit^ or fluxes combined with mu- 
tallic colons usually oxida. 

porcelain-crab (p6rs'laii-krab). n. A crab of 
the genus Porceltauu: ^ called from its shell, 
wliieh is smooth and polished, as if made of 

S orcelain. several species arc found on British coasts, 
le most interesting lioiiig the bmad-olawed poroeloim 


A Tiiff POrcellaneoUB (por-He-la'ny-us), a. [< ;)orn?- 
tain^ ^madtan ) + J 8airie as porcvlanous. 


JUanian, a. 8<*e imnianian. 
^orcellanldm (por-se-lan'i-ile), n.pl. [NL., < 
rorcellaua + -#V//p.] 1 . A family of short-tailed 
ten-footed eruHtaceaiiH, typifieti by the genus 
Porcellana, so from ihe sinoothiicss anil 
hardness of tfie slitdl ; the poi*eelaiii-crab8. Tho 
aTiUuiiiu) aiH^ very long, and the chelae of great 
sixo. — 2. InroMrM.,afHiiiilyorgastroiiodH: com- 

u . I . -i . I. . - . - * nioiily called Marghirlliilir., 

crab, J\ platyehfleg, tskiiig its iininu from its singular flat ,, ij.,,, 

broad olaw^ each of whicli is olincst as large aa uie whole POrcellanltO, n. port elan fie. 


body. Bee PorceUana, 1. 

porcelain-gilding (pdrs'lau-gilMing), n. A 

g old pigment used in decorating porcelain, it 
a magma of gold, quicksilver, and flux, thinned with oil 
and tuipenUne. When ftrod, the volatile ingredients ore 
sublimed, and the black magma asanmesa dead-gold sur- 
face, which must be burnished to acquire tiie bright me- 
tallic appearance. Other ootnpounda give a bright me- 
tallic muiacefrom simple firing, but this is leas durable 
than the burnished gold. 

porcelainiBOd, a. Soeporcelainizod. 
porcelainist (p6r8']an-iBt), n. [< jjorcelaiH^ + 
-tRf.] 1. A student or collector of porcelain ; 
also, an authority on porcelains.— 2. A deco- 
rator of porcelain. 

porcelainite (pdrsn&n-it), n. [< porcehiinX + 
-tfe^.] A trade-name of certain kinds of line 
wliite stoneware, jaspor-ware, etc. 
porcelainiBed (pArs'Iftn-izd), a. [< porcelain^ 
+ ■‘iee + Baked like potters' clay; spe- 

cifically, in geol.^ hardenotl and altered, by con- 
^t or other metamorphism, so as to resemble 
in texture poi*colain or earthenware: said of 
clays, shales, and other stratified rock. ' Also 
Hpslled porcelainiged. 

porcelain-jasper (pfirsMan-jas'pdr), n. Bee 

jasjiery 2. 

porcelain-laoe (pfirs'l^-las), n. Bee Berlin 
porcelain, under jHtrcelainK 
Pprcelain-oren (pAmMAn-uv'n), n. The firing- 
kilu useti in baking porcelain. Bach oven is heated 
a number of flrepiabee arranged imdlally around Its 
vm, with tinea oonverglim to a oentnd qpetiing in the 
Uw, ^rongh whloh the heated gases enter the oven, 
ptlwr flues paai from the flreplaces(or moutAs^aa they are 
tochul^ly oalled) up in the sides of the ovena and <n^i 
into tte Interior about ftour fUet above the floor. The 
otHsddal in form, and has an opening at its apex 
mr the e^pe of gases and vapor. A numbo* of these 
ovm^orkllmaraduatered about a central funiaim called 


porcellanouB, a. Iiom'/zmoti#. 
por^ (iwrcli ), n. L< AlE. porvlw, < OF. porche, 
¥. 2torvhf (also jMrla/nv) = Pr. porge, porgtw s 
Bp. pdi’Um, also (after F.) porche, a covered 
walk, =r I'g. It. jMO'tieo, p<irch, < L. portieuH, 
Iiondi, coloiiiuMlt*, gallery, < porta, iloer, gater 
see port*<^. | 1. In arch., an ext erior ap})endage 



and other eininciit pulntors with wliioli U waa adonuHl. 
llence^tAtf J*orch ia (Ninivalciit to the aehtwl qf the Mmicm. 
pordne (por'Min), a. [=s F. porcine = 8p. Pg. 
It. ptmnno, < L. porcinm, of a hog, < porens, 
hog: see 1. In zoiil.^ iVKetiiblitig or re- 

lated to swine; stiilline: as, itr eliaracters 
or afiinitics. — 2. Hwitiisli; noggish; piggish: 
applied to persons in derisioii or contempt. 

ITis largo porcine ebooks, nmnd, twinkling cyea, and 
tliiiinbs liubltiially twirling, cxiirmaNl a ciinceiitnitcd ef- 
fort not to get into trouble, tietnrjfe JSlint, Felix Holt, xx. 

porenpigt (pfir'ku-pig), n. Btiine as porenpine. 

You would have tbouglit him for to be 

Home Egyptian mrevpiy. • 

Dragon tg Wantteg, 1. 84. (Paret/'s PWfryuat.) 

porenpikot, n. Bame as porenpine. Holyoke. 
porenpino (pdr'ku-pin), n. [< ME. fwrkepgnf 
also, then or later, redut'cd to pork^wn, porpyn, 
porpin^ imrpinl, porkpointy porjxant, perjnnni, 
ptnrpogntc (simulating jKont), w'Ihuicc porfom- 
tinc, pnrpcntine; < OF. pore enpin, porch enjnitf 
also jiorc (Vcnjune, ¥. porlc^spinc (simulating 
porter, carry, as if ‘carry-spine') (OF. also 
porc-ettine, porc-esfri^ F. porc-epie. (whence t)bs. 
Vi. jHtrkes^nekf also porenpike, simulating 
anu porenpig. Himiiliitiiig pig^)si Pr, porc^i^-npi: 
simulating 'OF. e»pie, stiike) = Bp. pnerco 
enpin s= Pg. poreo espinho = It., poreo npino 
(also poreo npinoao, < Mb. porens ttpinoHun), a 
]>orcupiiie, lit. ‘spiue-liog,'s L. porens, a hog, 
+ Hjiina, Mli. also sninits, a Hpiiie, thorn: st^e 
pftrk and sfrinc. (T. etpiiv. J). strkel.-rarkeH, 
sUtkclzwiJn, (i. Mlavhelschirvin, ‘lliorii-hog'; Hw. 
pinsi'in = I>an. pintlsvin, ‘pin-hog.'] 1, A 
nystricon)ori>liic rodent f{ii:idni|>otl of tho fam- 
ily Hystriciftic, of wliich there ar<! stiveral gen- 
era and many siwcies, r<^prt?Hentiiig two siib- 
funiilioH, lh«» Ihjslricinw or OM World jiorcii- 
iniies, which are all terrestrial and fossorial 
animals, and the SphingurinH; or New World 
porcupines, mont or less arbonml, ntid in some 
cas(>H having a prtdiensile In it. The spines or qnllls 
with wbiidi those anininin am bcHct ntaidi tliidr biglioHt 
devclupmcnt in sjMit'irH of llifolrur proin^r, iik //. criiduta. 



Suuth dour of Qlouc«*ter Cathedral. Knglaad. 


I'.urutK-aii rort-n|jiiiL- « tty.ttrix i t-ittafou 

tlic common ptmiiipine of aoutboni Europe and northern 
Africa. Siicb oiillis may he; a foot long; they aru pret- 
tily variegated in color, and much used for punliolders. 
Brusli -tailed porennines constitute the genus Aiherwa, 
and Inhabit the .Malay region and Africa. The only North 
Aiiieilcan ijorcuplnes lielung to tlie genus KretMton, of 
which there are 2 species, the common eastern K. dorm- 
tw, and the western yellow haired K. epixanthtu; In both 
ihe spines sre only an ineli or two long, and mostly hid- 
den In long hsir. They arc of large slse, reaching 2| foci 
in length, and of luifnliily form and ugly vtswo, with an ex- 
tremely stout and clumsy body and broad, flat, blunt tall. 
One or the other species is found from the iiotihem limit 
of trees through the greater part of the United Statei. 



poranplM 

The iplnet fcr«»w moetly on the rump end beok of the braid 
flftt tell ; they ure riulte |i.Ni«ely utiiched, end when the 
eiilmel idepi with Its talKitii uaiiel mode of defen§e)iome 
riullle may lie llirtecl to a dleteiiee. Homethlng like thin, 
jio doubt, givet rlee to the popular uotlou that the porcii* 



UnHin, (ir Ctuiada Porcupine (Hrttkiaon tiitrsiifut). 

pine '*Bhof)tM" tte qiilUM nt an oneiny. Theio niiiall riiillh 
ereBtrlklni ' 
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A»d Wm--,. 

2. One of tho Hinall inteniticea between the 
purtJoloK or molwulofi of tho muttor of which a 
maly Ih compORpil. The Rompreielblllty of matter, lie 
exiNtnilun and coniraetloti with changen of temperature, 
niitl other niiiisiderationB li«d to the uoiiclnilon that even 
the deiiMwt bodliM arepuniiia— that la, that the moleculea 
forinlng theiii an; not In aetual contact, but aeparated by 
•pacfH which, though extremely minute, may have a mag- 
iiltJifle cMiiaiderttlile aa compared with thetr own alac. 

Which Atoms are still hovering up and down, and never 
nmt till they meet with some iV/retpruportlonalile and oog> 
iiate hi ilieir Kigures, where they acquiesce. 

tiowtUt I^etteri, Iv. 60. 

3. In hot,j A Hmull aportiirf* or hole, as that at 
lliif iii>ox of the antherHiii certain Ericacem; in 
l^ffTf iioniyrrUH^ Haiue am oatiote; in Hymenomy- 

hiiiik; uh (Mbulns, Boe cut under antk^, 
-Abdominal, branchial, oalrdne pore. 8oe the 
ailje(div<«. -Oortical pm, In Aof., same aa IsnMsel — 
Omral or fbmoral porea. Hee crufial.---M«tagtonial 
poraa. See tticfoatiimaf. 

pore‘*f, An ohHolote form of pour^» 
pore^. All ohHolote or dialectal form of poor, 
porebllndt, An obaolete form of purbllwt. 


pork 

oana; oontraated with Nmatoplwraf and mm 
fully called (kBlentora jH^rifera, it la a name of 
■pongee when ttaeie are regarded as omlraten^ to die. 
ungulsh them from the tarue 

MBnuUephura. A usual division of PorObra Is Into Celei- 
i^onaUfw Mmnuuiiaora, the chalk-epongee ; and atH, 
ANgampiff or Jf&roniasKs^ tmr- 

ly every writer on sponges hat hU own ola^floation. See 
AioiMil4e,atidoati under igmiw* and Aleocalled 

Porffenaa, 

2, Same aa P\tramiH\f€ra, 
poriferal (P^rif'e-rijl), a. [< porifer-oua + -a/.] 
sponge ; of or pertaining to the 


tse. 


^9-rifVi1l^)» [<porycr-oi*g 
+ -«».] ji, n. A* 


July like the spines «if the prickly lujar ((tjntutia) porencophalia (po - ren - se -fa'li - |l), w. [Nl-^*, 

In slse and shuiK), and like them are inliiiiUily barbed at < (Ir. irottitr^ pore, + tyKtdnAjor. bruin.] The 
^ ‘ - ' - f hemi- 


tho end, so tlmt tliey siiek in the llesh of one wlio nuudvcN 
a blow from tho tall. They are much iisoii by tho ImliiiriH 
for trimming buckskin gannenta and ornamenting iiumv 
oaslriM. Otiicir Ameriuan tnic-|Nircuphies oonsiltiite the 
genera iS^frq/Tirtu and V/netnint/n ; they ar« of smaller 
■lie and arlmntal hublta,und range fniin soiitlieni Mexico 
through a great part of Houth AiiierieH. See tlydrietdo!, 
Eythixi also cut iindur prehenniUi tiMefl. 


j»r(*H<?iico of 'll defect iii tho VM'W'bml 
Hplicn; Hiich that a deprtmsion or hollow, which 
tnny lead into the ventricle, is formed. It is 
00111 ( 01 ) itnl, or from early life, and Tiiay ho 
ciiiiKcd hy iiillainiuatioii, embolus, or honior- 
rhugc. 


onme (po nm;, n. iMime asponsm. 
lOriBOl (}>o'rizm), ti. [ME. poryme^ < OF. (and 
F.) pttrvmie = Sp. ^toHmna = It. poruona, poris^ 
mate, porimmlo; < (ir. Tr6ptafja{T~), a corollary, 


2a (/f) All aimiiriitiiH for lio(;k1iiiK flux. (MAry- porenceptoUc (po-mKRo-^al ikori^^ 
itidrical hecklefor worstiulyurii. E, TJ, Kmtjhl, hk)*"* \<jtormrejihaUyj¥ -fc.] CW ( 


— Poronplno ant-eater, a monotreine of the family 
HttMdnidtr or liuvliig spines or millls in the 

Australia. There are several olliurs. See cut under iiliRAifl- -r Pertaining to, of tho 

nitlm. of, or ch)irnct.i!rized by poroncox»huna. 


orportaiii- 

iiig to or of tiio nature of porencephaly; poron- 
ccjdjnloiiH. ^ 

[<poiv*w- 
lo iuitiiro 

by poroficox»hu1iti. 

pjArenpinet (pAr'ku-pin), r. L [< ywircwii/wr, w.] poreiU^plia^ (pd-ren-sefa-**), w. [< NIj. po- 
liko a ponMipiiKVH quills. rnmphatw,\ Same aspore}ic^>/m/ia. 

porett, n. Scoportrf. 
porfilt, r. and n, ^opurfle. 
porgy (pAr'gi), n , ; pi. jHiryica (-giz). [Also por- 
ffif\ poffyy, poffffw, pattffhie; said to bo comipt- 
od from NL. pagrus: see VagruH.] One of sev- 
eral diffcii'iit fishes, (u) A flsh of the genus iSJpartM 
ill a restricted senses or of the genus Payrun; spiniifl* 
cally, S^iarw payrtut or Payrvn vvlynrU, supposed to be 


To cause to stand itii 1 
[Uare.J 

Thus did Uiu onoks on Hilly Kamus stare. 

Whose frightful presence }inirutif}ei*ff eacli hair. 

IFwmii! (PeUrr IMmlar), The Loiislud, iv. 

pOFCnpillO-crab (pdr'ku-pfu-krah), n, A kind 
of onA), Litbo(trs)iyMtrh\ inhabiting Japan, hav- 
ing tho carapace and limbs spiny. 
ponmplne-diBeaBe (pAr'kfi-pin-di-zSz^), w. 

Bamo as hyHtriviHmwi, 

pOI^Plne-nah (pdr^ku-pln-flsh), n. A diodoii- 
told nsli, as IHotbrn hyMtrijP, who.so skin is stiid- 
de«l with prickles ; a soa-porcupitio. The vari- 
ous species iiiiiabit tnipical seas. Hoc Viottov- 
Hdte, and cuts undt^r iHothu and mvtf-JiMh. 
porcnpine-gra8B(pdr'ky-pni-gWis),a. A grass, 
Stipa spur fm, found from Illinois and Micliigaii 
northwestward: so namod from tho long, strong 
awns of its flowering glume, 
porcupine-wood (pdr'kq-idii-wfid), a. The outer 
wood of tlio cocoanut-paliii, which is very hard 
and durable, and wlicn cut horizontally dis- 
plays biuiutiful markings resembling those' of 
porcujdno-spiiieH. 

pore^ (julr), V, i . ; prr^t. and pp. jwrrtl, p]ir. ;>or- 
iug. [Early miHl. K. also jHwr; < ME. porrn, 
pimreu, proh. < Sw. dial, /tom, pura, pAra^ work 
mowly and gradually, do aiiytiiing slowly, Bw. 
purra, turn out; cf. I>. porrea, poke, stir, move, 
endeavor, attempt, = MIAl. liO. parrra ss Dun. 
pari’c, p)»kis stir; iH^rhaps of i'oiVm origin: cf. 
(laol. Ir. parr, push, thrust, drive, urge. Pnih 



I'firKy i S/itrus 


the fHiifntH of tho nnclentii. inhahitlng the Mediten 
luid Atlantic wuten^ of ti silvery color, with the bncl 


•rmnean 
buck rosy. 

(6) A flsl) of the rclatiNl genus SlenoUmun, S. aiyymjm 
is (he well known isin», scup^ or sciinpimg, foiiiid from 
(Th]m.; ('inI to Kloridit See aeup. (a) An ophipplold flsli, 
ClurttHHpt^uf/aber, the aiigel'flsh. Hoe cut under CAjr> 
(d) One of sevend viviparous iwrches, or em* 
hlohsMddf^ns IHtmwi jatilmmi or iktuudieMh/tM aryymm- 
wiiix(or cocmi). (California. 1 (a) A cliipeoid flsh, the men- 
liHden, nrewwrHa tyrannuB: by cunfuuon with ailiffenmt 
word, pfiif/g. rLocnl,r.Sl C/)Thi 


Poriferous, as a e 
Porifera or /' 

tout 

A'porifer; a sponge, 
n. a- Same as |im*»7m>g«.~poiiiinran theory, 

that theoiy which oomJden the tnmbMo or tubes of some 
animals as having a common origin with the inciirrent 
tubes of tho Pariftra or sponges, 
poriferoue (p^rif'e-rus), a. [< NL. porifer, 
having jiores, < L. porua, pore, + ferre ss E. 
Anari.J I^vided with pores; speciflcally, of 
or prtaining to the Porijera; ponforal: distin- 
guished from oaouUJcroua, 
porlform (pd'ri-f6rm), a. [< L. porua, a pore, 
+ formti, form . j Having the character or form 
of a pore. 

porime (pd'iim), n. Same Kaporiam, 
poriBm(|>d'rizm),ti. 

F.)pr ' 

mate , , 

< nofhCnv, bring about, procure, deduce, < rrdpdfl 
a way, jiassage: see ftore^, n.] A form of 
mathematical proposition among the Greeks, 
concerning the nature of which there continues 
tiO 1)6 much dispute. The corollaries to Euclid's ele- 
ments ' that 1% extra proposition^ Inserted by cominenta- 
tors and readily deduciblc fnmi his theorems— are called 
by this name. But the word had a more general meaning, 
which Chasloa defines as follows : A poristn is an Inoom- 
plute I hoorem expresoing a relation between things variable 
ai'cordlng to a common law, tlie statemenibeiiig left incom- 

1 »lete in regard to some magnitude which would be stated 
n the theorem properly so oalled. For example, to say that 
there is wlUilii every triangle a pidiit every line Uirough 
which has for the sum of Its dlslaiiees from the two ver- 
tions which lie on one side of It Its distance from the third 
vertoiL Is H porism In snlnitujioe. But the porlsni was fur- 
ther distinguished by a peculiar mode f»f onuuciation, 
namely, that which in moaeni language is made to be con- 
slant, Is called in the porism “given." The definition of 
llayfair, which has had great currency, bt as follows: A 
porism is a proposition aiflnning ttie possibility of finding 
such eondlfions as will render a certmii problem indeter- 
minate, or impable of iiiiinmerablc solutions. 'J'lils Is the 
sense In whlcli the word would ordiiiarilv be understood 
to-day. Other widely different defliiitions nave been given. 

Ryht as thyso goometryens, whan tliey have shewyd hyr 
propoBiclolllll^ bun wont to bryngun In thlnges that they 
clepen porymHea, or duclaraclomis of forseyde thlnges. 

CAaticsr, Bofithius, llL prose la 

Hee friferaiec. 

poriBinatic (po-rig-mat/ik), a. [< Gr. irdpur^ 
/vo(r-), a porism, + -h;.] C>f or pertaining to. a 
^lorism. [As used bv modern mathematicians, 
it UBuiilly Infers to Fla 


it UBuiilly i'eferH to Playfair’s sense of poriam. 
Hi'c poriam,! 

poriamatifAl (po-ris-mat'i-kal), a. [< poria^ 
maUe + -ri/.] Bamo as poriamatie. 


I Honmidaa. ) - BpanlBh porgy. 
(y. (Bennudas.} ib) A suarold 
ree-talM porgy, (he moonfisii, 

^ . . piM/aber, 

tion; reiMi or examine anythiiig with steiuly pori,«. Plural of 
pi'rHevenincc ; generally folio wihI by ow, wyw)w, POrlfer (iM)'ri-ft?r), w. [< NL. 
or over. pores : see fMrifmma,‘\ That wliich hai 


»nri confused with prtr, ME. pimi, purva, 
look : H(«e pver ^ . ] To gaze earnest ly or st ead ily ; 
look with elose aii(] steady att.entiou or applica- 


f Local, r. S-l C/)'niotoadfiBh.C/lHffrmiyrimfii 
imnnetfieu*, iklorida.1 With a qualirylng word, one 
of seviTiil other tislum. Sue plimaes below. FlaunOl- 
mouthed porgy, OrtAnprUHa ehrympteruM.--^ Ooat-liead 
porgy. CinamuH inegaeephniw, i Bermudas. I -Bhom- 
boldal porgy, lAtyodmrhmnht4dM.--ttMap*W^9AAVOl- 
gy^CaUnmumrbitnriuM. (It • • -- 

On 'J'ho rlioiiifNildal porgy. 
fisli,.SrnrfM radiaM, TlunM-tailod POVgy, 
ChfrUniijdentM or Parephipinu/aber. 


poriMc (pd-ris'tik), a, [= F. jmriaHtfue as Pg. 
poriatim == It. poriatico ; < Gr. woputriK^, able to 
bring about or procure, < iropiCnv, bring about, 
prooun^ : see poriam,! licducing a determinate 
problem to an indeterminate one.— Forlitlo 
points, a set of points of the number wliloh usually suflloe 
to determine a curve of a given order, but so situated that 
an indefinlie number of lucli ourves oau be drawn through 
them. 

porigticalC peris' ti-kul), a. [< pitriatic + -a/.] 
Kame AH iHM'iatic, 

porite (pd^rit), n. [< NL. Poritva,! A coral of 
the family PoriUtlae, 


What [why I sholde he studle and make hymsolven wood 
L a iiouk ill cloyslre alwey to pour$f 


. m. 


l/prnta , 

CAaiowr, lien. I*n>l. toC. T., 
1*ainful1y to pore upon a book 
To stH)k iliu light of trut h. Shak.t L L K, i. 1. 74. 
Many of the PilgiimH, by poariryf on ho^biicks, do voj- 
rlfy 


untarlfy iiurish their sights. 


t, Tmvalios, p. Ii7. 


having 
has pores, 
ns a s]»oiige; a momlier of the Porifera, 
Porifera (}M~)-rif'e-rji), u. pi, [NL., neut. pi. of 
porifvr, q. ’v.] ”l." The sponges as a primt* 
diviKion of ccelenterates, or superclass of Ca*- 
IrnUra, having a system of pores or incurreiit 
and exciirreut openings, but no stingiug-or- 


[NL., < L. porva, a pore : 


pore*-’ (pdr). M. [ < F. ]tortt ss Pr. ss Bp. Pg. 
It. poro ss I), poric s= Q,mre ss Bw, jwr ss Dan. 
ponu < L. imrus, a pow, < Gr, irdpoc, a pore, ford, 
passagts way, means, ]>ore, fiber of the nerves, 
etc., < y mp in m /wp, pass : see/ari'l , fiord,! 1 . 
A small ojioning or orifice ; a liole, aperture, or 
perforation; a foramen; an opening in general: 
as, the ^Mtrea of a spougt^ Tlio tmn is especially used 
for a minute perforatlni),Tnvlsntlu to the naked eye, in 
a metiibrsne, timnigh whlcli Jliiids may pami. Such are 
the pores of the skin, fnnuud by the ducts of the sweat- 
glanda 

llie sweate came gushing but of euury pore. , 

Chapman, Odyssey, xl. 



Poriteg (l>d-ri't§z), H, 
see ;iorca.] 1. The 
tvpica] i^iius of 
the family PoriUdm, 
eslablish^ by La- 
marck. — 2. A genus 
of inillejioreB. Also 
Jfeliolitca, LonatUtle, 

1840. 

Poritidn (p^riPi- 

d6), w. pi, [Nil., < 

Poritaa + -«M.] A 
family of perforate 
sclerodermatous cor- 
als, typified by the 
genus Pori tea, llieooralluin is uomposed of retloulatad 



Peritfs eimvarfm. 


chitmticrs linr*) 
rule* ti-l 


lIjri'othcUcnl Seetkm of iwgrrm (Speogitim). 
a, Mt|ierhcial layer ; A inhalent niiertom; r.cllintsdor Samllated 
..... — .,.^1 ^pcumic-cell*. wblch are the meivldual 

ii-luiely luneiiibllw chnanoSAaeUate InfuanriaiM), all Uie 
Itcliig the fiimiuii skeleton which they produce in 


AiihiiiilruU. , , 

re*t of the structure , . 

common : a, un luiculuiii, or eshalcnt aperture | r, deeper lubstancc of 
theapungc. 


chyme, and there are tow dlsaeplmeots and no tebolw. 

pork (l^k), n, [< }SE,porkfpoork,vore, < OF, 
(and F.) pore a* Bp. puareo a Pg. lu poteo, a 
hog, pork, < lA,pcT(Ma (as Qt, (ItaUo t) fr^Mor)! 


a iwliie, hog, rig (pona, t.,n ponm /mdmt, 
B BOW), » iJt£.ptnw9i ss W, oorcft ss Ir. ore 
(with reg.lost oflnitiali)) m A6,/earh, £./ar. 
r«ir, apig: BeefarrowK] 1. Aswinephog; pig; 
j>orkor. 

FoveraUe and pMtortllM pMMde one aftm 
With partM to peitiire at llio prioe 


2 . 


f». A slice from the 


porker (pdr'kOr), n. [< pork 
orig. for j}orket.J A iio 


Mcrie ArtAurt (E. S. T. B.), 1. 3122. 
The flesh of swine, used as meat. 

Then for ten daya did I diet him 
Only with burnt porit, ilr. and gaminons of baooo. 

FIHaktr (ana oneOwrX Love'a Oure^ Ul. 2. 

3 f, A stupid, obstinate, or ignorant person; a 
])ig-hoaded fellow. 

I moan not to dispute phlloiophy with this port, who 
nerer read any. MiUon, (*olaaterion. 

Mess poik, the beat quality or grade of pork : lo called 
originally Iwoauae In the navy the heat pork waa aupplied 
to the oflioera' meaa. 

pork-butcher (pdrk'bhch^Ar), u. One who kills 
pigs* 

pork-chop (pdrk'chop'), 
ril>8 of a pig. 

pork-eater (pdrk'd^t^r), ». One who feeds on 
swine's flesh. 

If wo grow all to Im ptrrk-mUen, we ahall not ahorOy 
have a raidier on the cnaia for money. 

Shot,, M. of V., Ifl. ft. 27. 

jork -I- -erl; perhaps 
bog; a pig; especialfy, 

one fatted for killing. 

straight to the lodginenta of hla herd he mn, 

Where the fatpoitarv alopt beneath the aun. 

Pope, Odyaaey, xlv. Sfi. 

porkespickt, Bame as porcupine. 

He gane for hia deiiloe the parketpidt with tliia poale, 
prea et lolgii, ImiUi farro and neare. 

/HiflrnAom, Arte of Eng. J*ooal(% p. IIS. 

porket (iior'ket), M. [< OF. porqueiy porcJwt, 
jMurchet (= Tt. porehetto), dim. ol pare, a hog: 
see porA*.] A young hog. 

We now are Gorgeaitof^ that would rather loae dhrfat 
than our vurkeu. 

J. Bradford!, Lettera (i'arker Hoc., IWUIX n. <M. 

porkling (pdrk'liiig), n. [<pof*A; + A 

young pig. 

Through plenty of aoorna the porHinfft to fat. 

TuMoer, October'a Uuabaiidry, at. 84. 

porknellt, n. [ME., < pork + double dim. 

A little pig; also, a gross, fat person. 

l\illddriui, the porkneU, and hla pere Maebaon, 

Bnet witli the xvlj, aad men noble. 

De$trueiionqrTrop(l&, £. T. &X 1* 

pork-pie (pdrk'pr), n, A pie made of pastry 
an<l minced poi^.— Pork-ple hat, the pcqmlar name 
of a hat reaemuling a deep meat*ple, worn by both men 
and women alxMit 1800. dlatingulalied by a lirliii which 
tamed up aroniiil tliu crown, leaving but a narrow apace 
lietweeii me crown and Itaelf, the crown being low and 
the brim alopliig slightly outward. 

pork-pit (pdrK']ul.), n. That part of the floor 
of a produce-excliaiige in which dealers in pork 
congregate and transact their business. 

pork-porkt (pdrk'|>ork), r. i. [Imitative. Of. 
Motr^ffork,] To utter the cry of the raven; 
sound like the cry of a raven. 

From tlio inountalna nigh, 

The rav'na liegln with their pork-porkiiM ciy. 

tr. of Du fiartaa’a Weeks, 11., llie Schlame. 

pork-sausage (pork'sA^s&J), n, A sausage ma<lo 
of minced pork with various seasoning or fla- 
voring ingredients. 

porkwooa (p6rk'whd), n. The pigoonwood, 
beefwood, or corkwocM, Visonia oblumta, 

porky (pdr'ki), a, f< )mrk •¥ -yl.] 1, Pork- 
like: os, ujMtrkff odor permeated the whole 
place. — 2. Fat; plump. 

POmial (pdr'ni-^), a, [< Or. mavria, prostitu- 
tion. a prostituiie, 4* -aC] Lawlessly passion- 
ate; meretrioious. 

To the "pomiaf fire "of the EUiabethan period had auo- 
oeeded an age of patient reaearch and ooorcritioism. 

The American, VL 4L 

pomocraoy (p6r-nok'rft-si), n. [< Gr. vdpvtf, a 
prostitute (prob. orig. ^a bought female cap- 
tive,' < mp^vat (iripviffu)^ send or export for 
sale, sell, esp. of captives who were transport- 
ed and sold: akin to L. price: see 

price), -f* -Kparla, < xpartlv, rule.] The rule of 
proatitutes ; dominating influence of courte- 
xaiis.— nit Fomoeraei^ a party which controlled the 
govemmeut of Rome andf the efectiona to the papacy 
throughout the flrai half of the tenth century ; the rule 
or government of thia party: ao called from the parik 
mouHt influence of three women of noble family but 

“ ‘T»te Uvf “ - 

naitMiaC 

I. [< LGr. fro/m»- 
see pomograpkjf.Ti 
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pomographsir (pflr-nog'ra-fto), a. [<jM>niop- 
raph-p + -er.l One who writes of prostitutes 
or obscene suDjects. 

Iho literary olfeneea of French poraammkera and oo- 
prologiata. Ptirtnightty cT, XUJl. 745. 

pornographic (pAr-n 9 -graf'ik), a, [< ponioy^ 
rapk-y + -i>.] Of, pertaining to, or of the iia- 
tuw of poriiognmhy ; describing or descriptive 
of pmstitutes ; having to do with pomographs. 


proflintc Uvea, Theodora and her daughtera lliebdora 
audMaitMia(Mar7> 

PomoipraiA (pM^n^-graf), n. [< LGr. 

writing of prostitutes: see pomogr 
An obscene peture or writing. 


Gr. TTooM/. a prostitute, + ypd^iv, write.] A de- 
Bcriptioii of or treatise on prostitutes or pros- 
titution; hence, obscene writing, 
porodinic (i>6-r^iiu'ik), «. [< Gr. ndpo^, a pore, 
+ wrfif, the pnngs of labor.] Reproducing or 
bringing forth by means of a special pore or 
opening of the body, through winch the lanital 
products are extruded: distinguisliea from 
schizodiuic. Two porodinic methods are dis- 
tinguished as ncj^hrmUnicutid idiodiiiic, Kncyc, 
Jirit, XVI 082. 

porophyUous (iWi-ro-flrus), a, [< Gr. Trdpoc, 
pore, + ^c?.‘/ov, leaf.] Having leaves sprinkled 
with transpanmt |K>intH. Thomm, Med. Diet. 

Porosa (po-ro'sjp, n. pL [NL., iieut. pi. of ;ioro- 
yun: aoeporosc,] Perforate or (mrose corals : 
distiiigiiislied fi*om AjmroHii or Kimrom. Perfo- 
rain is a sviionym. 

porose (p6^r6s),‘o. [< NL. ))oro8iis, full of pores : 
soejioroi/#.] 1. Gotitainiug pores; )>oroiis; por- 
fomto. Bpoclflcally— (a) Of corali. perforate: dlatln- 
guiihed from apnroer or rjumutr. ip) Of the eoulpture of 
inaecta. dotted or pitted as if full of little holeii. The ely- 
tra of species of Apiun, for example, are itoroae. 

2. in bot,, pierced with sinall lif>les or poros. 
porosis (iKi-iMl'Kis). II. [NL., < Gr. nupuoic, tho 

t irocess by which tlie oxtremities of fractured 
loues are rfuinitcd, < irtjfxwv, cause a callus to 
form, unite (fracturcil bones) by a callus, < irw- 
poc, a nodi' on the hoiies.] h'onnatioii of callus, 
as in the knitting together of broken bones, 
porosity (po-ros^-ti), II. [= F, 2 ntro»it^ =s Bn. 
poroaifiad Pg. jkmmdade^ It, portMiU), < NL. 
^HtroMita{ <-)/!, < jioroHus, porous ; sce^wirows,] 1 . 
Tlie state or quality of being iM)ro 80 , porous, or 
pervious; perforation. 

The flftfMiith I cause I is the pomriti/ or imporosliv be- 
twixt the tsiigtble partfl^ and the graatuewi or smallneHi 
of Uic |Hirea. ikicon, Nat. Hist, 1 840. 

All matter is porous or imsmtsHCH jioroeUy, Hydrogen 
gas leaks through white-hot Iron under pressure ; cold 
water can be pressed ilmnigh iron ... or through load. 

IktuieU, Prill, of ITiyslce, p. 194. 
2. A poro or jicrf oration. 

The nerves with their iiivlMthlo poroeUtea. 

Dr, II, More, Immortal, of Soul, IL & 

porotype (pd'rn-UiOi » pore, + 

TvTTog, impresHibii. j A print produced by ex- 
posing another print or n writing, placed on the 
surface of chemically prepared )>fii>er, to a gas 
which piirmeates those parts of tho thing to 
be copied which are not rendered imjiervious 
by the ink, and thus acts upon the chemical 
surface in tho same way that light acts upon 
the sensitized film of paper ox|iosed under a 
photographic negative. 

porous (po'rus), a, [= 1>. porem as G. Bw. Dan. 
poriiH as OF. poreux, F. jtoreux s= Pr. poros = 
6p. Pg. It. jioroso, < NL. Jiorojfi##, porous, < L. 
jtarus, pore: neeporcK] Having imres; poroso; 
pervious by moans of minute interstices. 

Through vetiis 

Ot porous earth, with kindly thirst up drawn. 

Rose a fresh fountain. MiUon, T, L, Iv. 228. 

According to what is here presented, wliat Is moat dense 
and least porous will be most ooliHrent and least diaoern- 
Ible. (Banc^ Vanity of Dogmattslng, v. 

A sponge Is poroue, having small spaces between the 
■olid parte. 

Tkeoa^Parker, Ten Bermons, Jnstice andber Conadenoe. 
Porous oup, a vessd of unglaxed earthenware uaed In a 
voltaio cell to aeparate the two liquids employed. Bee 
mH. a- Poroos plaster. Beepfador, 
porously (pd'rus-li), adv. By means of pores ; 
in a porous manner; iierviously ; intorstitially. 
porousnossCpd'rus-iies), II. 1. Porosity. 

Some fish have no moutha but are noorlihed and take 
breath by the porousnese of their gtlla. 

/. Walton, (kneplete Angler, p. 7a 

2. The pores or porous parts of anything. 
[Karo.] 

They will forcibly get into the paro um s m oit It, and pass 
between part and paK. Sir K. iHgby, Nature of Jlodica. 

porpaiset, n. An obsolete form ot porpoise, 
porpon^et, n. Same as ;)oreupine, 

\ n. An obsolete form of pofjtoise. 


porphyritic 

small percentage of i>alliMllum. That first de- 
scribed was from Pori>ez iu Brasil, 
pondliret, n. An obsolct e variant of ptnpkyrp, 
pmkuriet, » . An obsolet c variant of jnophyry, 
Porpl^a (p6r'ii-rjl), n, [NJ^. (Agardh), < Gr. 
nopaipa, purido : sec junphyry,] A small g<uius 
of florideouH filgit*. giving iiainc to the siiboi'der 
Porphyrew. Hu' fronds «*»■ gelntinoiis. niimibraiiaccous. 
and compoiuHl of a single layer of bruwiitsh-ntd cells licar- 
ing the S|MtreHoii the maigiii of Ijie frond, eight in iiiiiii- 
ber, arising from a Hingle mot her cell. /*. laeiniala, (lie 
laver, is the iMet-known and most widely dlsti ibntiHl stw- 
cics. It 1ms fronds from .S to is Indies in lenglli, of a 
livid-purple color. Bi'c laser-', 1, and mariw muce (under 
waWnrX 

porph:h^aceous (p^r-fl-ra'shlus). a. [< pm- 
phyr-y + -ucioiik. | Same ns porphyritic, 
porphyret (l>6r'nr), n. An obsolete form of 
XHirpilyry, 

roiisidcr the retl nnd white rolours in jMtrfthf/re ; hinder 


light but from Bt.i'lking on it, IIh eoloiini vniilMii, nnd pi'o- 
duce no siidi ideas in ns; hiit ii]hiii the return of light it 
produces tliese apiwa unices again . lAteke, 

Porphyron (i»6r-lir'rM* ), n. pt, [N L., < /Virii/iy- 
ra + -fivT.] A Kiiinll siibordiT of iloridcoiiH iilgm, 
typified by the genus Porphyra, and chanicter- 
ixed by having browniKh-purplo fronds, Avhich 
arc compoHCHi of colls cmlsMldml in a gidatinous 
network, and arranged in iihimentHor in nicm- 
branes formed «>f a siiigh* layer of cells. Th« 
spores, of which tliont an.' eight, fonniNi hy a division of 
each niotlier-cdl, nro iimingid hy fouia in iwolayei’s; the 
oiiihcruaolda are spherical, culorleiis, and formed by the 
division of a inutlicr-ccll into .82 or M parts. 

Porphyrio (l>bi'-(ir'i-b), n. [NL. (Brissoii, 1700), 
< L. jwrp/iy »•<■«( II-) (> It. pmfirioHc = Bp. /wrp’- 
rionssVg,2torprhlo== F. porphyrion),^{lr, nopt^v- 
piuv^ tlie purple galliniile ( Porphyrio vetenm), < 
irop^vpti, pur[ile : see porphyry,) 1 . A gt'iiiiH of 
Hailidtp, repn^RCuting a subfamily Porphyria^ 
ninw; the iKU^hyrios, sultans, hyacint lis, or hy- 
acinihlnc gallinnh'S. ’nivmr binis are dostdy ndated 
to tlie eotnnioii gallinulcsorwiiter-beiis, but are generally 
of larger slue, with stouter hill and lunger legs, and mure 
stately carriago ; the plumage Is very rich and chwant, 
with intense blue, purple, and other striking lints, 'niere 
areaboiit 12 speidra. inliiuiiting warm teiiiiHMsU' and ti 


Mx^uMaviiv j*mfPvi-iquB| itiinii and tropi- 

cal couiilriua of iNitli hciiiisolieres. They live In inarshua, 
like other nillifonii or paliiilieole birds of the saiiui family, 
and their habita are shnilar. I\ veterum is the form hi 





pcn^eiite (p6r'pez-U), n, [< Porpes (see def.) 
+ -4f09.] A variety of native gold containing a 


aiiii k-Uu kud .Siill.in i 

southern Enrone and northern Afrlea; /'. nmatafindusie 
African, P. melanotus Aiistralian. 'the |iurple giilllniile of 
America is P.iNarffn/riM, often jdiicial in a aeimraU* guiim^ 
Jonamia. Hev yaUiuvlr. 

2. [^ c.] A bini of this gciins; a snllaii; a 
purple f^llinulc. 

Porraynonlnm (por-fir^i-p-ni'nc)i o,pt, ( NL., 
< rfnphfpio(u-) -I- -tii/r. j * A Kiibfniriily of pa- 
liidicole or rallifonri wading birds of the family 
JlnlHdtti, YV}m^HeuU^^\ by the gen ns Porohyrio, 
having the hill stout, with tho base of t Jic cnl- 
meii mounting on tho forchoait us a frotiial 
Rhiold, the legs long and strong, and the toes 
margined; tho purplo gulliunleH, usually re- 
taintMl in (lalUnulintc, 

porpkyTioililie (I»dr-fir'i-p-nin), a. [< NL. 
Porphynoninw, q. v.] Beioiigiiig to ilic 7'or- 
ph^iouintp, 

porphyrlsatioii, porphyrise. Hoe jtorithyrisa- 
Hon, jMrphyrise, 

porpkyntfi (pdr'fi-rit), n. [< L. porphyrites: 
see junphyry,} The name given to those por- 
phyries in which the jmund-masH consists 
chiefly of a triclinic feldspar, together with 
cither aiigile or hornblende, or, in some cases, 
ofbiotite: in this ground-mass larger crystals 
of Die same species are porphyritically lievel- 
Oiied. The iNirphyrltes are classed by some auilioia as 
dlorftC' or dlaJiasu-pcirphyrltes : in the former the ground- 
maiw contains hurnbleiide ; in the latter, anglte In con- 
necikai with the plugitMdase. With these occur certain 
accessory niineialH, such as magnetite, titaniferous iron, 
etc. Varievus names are given to these rocks. In accor- 
dance with the nature of the minerals porphyritically de- 
veloped in Uio grouiid-inass, as honifilcnde porphyrile, 
mica vorpkyriU, auglte porphyrite, etc. 

porpkyritic (p6r-fi-rir ik), a. [as F. jmrjthyrU 
H(jue ss It. itorjiritico, < L. porphyrites : see por- 




porpliyritto 

phjfry,'] ContaiuiniEr or resembling porphviy; 
compOHOd of fl nompacit homogeneous rook In 
wbioh distinct crys- 
IhIh or graiiiK <»f fold- 
spar or Hoififf other 
minomls an* emiwd- 
dod : aSi jmrp/iifritie 
gran i to. Also por~ 

phifmciiOHHfQ.u*\ Moino- 
iiifjOHy incorrectly, 
porphyroinl, 
pqrpnyritical (pdr-fl- 
rit^i-kal ), a, [< per- 
phyHiic + -a/. J Same 

itH )mn>hyrm. J^lAyrtllc Strucluro, 

porplqrrltleally (p6r-fl-rit'i-kal-i), atlv. In a 
porphyrilic mantior; as in porphyry. 

Thuy (cryitolM uf block hornl>leii(lf!| aru pitrphyHticaUy 
•cottered through Uic gray ground-inoM. 

Anttr. Jour. our., XXXI. 40. 

pOrpllTrization (pAr^'ft-ri-za'shon), w. [= V. 
j^orphyrisalion ss Pg. pftrphyrtMayOo ; as por- 
phyngo + -atioa.] 1. The of porphyrixing, 
or the Htutc of being norphyrixctd.— 2. Tiio 
procoHH of grinding a HiiliHtaiico with ii innIlfT 
on a slab of porphyry or other hard stone. 
It In inuoli iwed ni Ihu piupumtioii of colont, and lukcM 
lU naiiiu from ihu oapeclal NiiltAhlllty of porphyry, fntiii 
Ita hardiiuM, aM a bod fur giiiidliig upuii. 

Also Hfielled porphyruiuiiotu 

porpll 7 rlse(pdr'fi-iiz), *'• ; pr**!^* pp.por^ 

phyrisrd, p]>r. porphyiHsiny, [= porphyrU 
mr SB Pg. porphyriHur ; < porphyr-y + -* jc. ( !f. 
(ir. irniKpvfHCnv, be purplish.] 1. To cause to 
resoninle porphyry.— 2. To grind with a intiller 
upon a slab of ]>orfihyi^, as painters’ colors. 
Also H] “ ’ 
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this rock, which wu quarried In kgyp^ w« nsed 
•Ively for arcbitectund and omanumtal purpoaea and oa> 
peefaUy for the baae or lower part of boala of which the 
uppOT paii waa made of hronie or marUa Later on, a 
■luillar atone appeara to hare beeiijproourad from nearer 
localliiea, as from thu laland of Saroliiia. To the Italians 
it iMMSfiie known as twr/do rtmo anKeo, Other rocks har- 


Ing a almilar atructure, ooiuniuiily callud jpoi 32 |wrMa were 
uaed in Italy, and dualgiiated, in aocordaiioe with the pre- 
dominating color, aa ptirjitio nero, pnrjldo terde, etc. In 
modem tJmua the term purphyTy Iws come to be uaed aa 
the name of any rock conaiatlng of a Ten ftue grained or 
iiiici-ocryatHlline gruund-iitaaa througli wmoh are dissemi- 
nated i“ ' “ * 

but the 

_ elude roc~ — — , 

and very bard, and which do not appear to oeloiig either 
t«> tlie iiiarblea or granitea, and this Is done even when the 


BsiDSd, oaeon cm the New BmM eoMtH 
pqisib a porpoise streaked wttfiwhlts^ as Xsq 
emlSdtm of the fiaolllo ooast ef Korth Am 

gojfiuniB ior aeuhu\ or L. pe n pieOlatui el 

ooast See oat under 

pocSNaiSO,aBpeoieaof ifipere^ iChpeMj 

porpoiseklil (lYdr'pus-oil), k. a line o 


j America,^ hu 

ttojfimB (or mnihu\ or L. p& n tkOiaUu of the eastern 

_ , . 

. oil ob- 
tained from the porooise and other small ce- 
taceans, especially m>m the head, used as a 
lubrioaiit for watches, sewing-machines, etc. 
Also called ohek-oil, 

tlhi! popular use <w the word Is frwiuentlyeateiidad SO ^ fatpora^ purple, see pwple,} An alloy of 
to liiuludu rocks which are dark-color^ flne-gralned, quicksilver, tin, and sulphur, constituting a 

yellow powder, used by artists in the middle 
ages in place of gold. 

POrpiUI (pAr'pus), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
spelling of pttrpMae, 

porraceovui (po-rft'shins), a. [ss F. porraeSf po^ 
raedas Sf>. Pg. jjioram/ ts It. jtoiraeoeo^ < h.pw» 
* * lee 


■iiiai HuiuuaauAo va vruinnTi— n wim 

ct crystals or laive grains of quarts 
Qfftmtma parphyry^ hav- 
porphyrltically liicloaed cryitals of 


Thu iiKMt generally aocupicd are thefolloirlng: quoriS- 
pttrpktnv, uf which thu ground-mass 4SoiMlata of an InU- 
niRi(; or cryptociystallliic admixture of orthodase and 
quarU, lit which dlitlnct 
arc UuvuloiMil ; /ddmar^ ^ 
ing a BlniliJir haae with pomhyrlticaUylii 
fuldaimr. which is commonly orthodase ; wui. mwiuh 

tala of tola mineral arc not infrequently found occi 

with the quarts in quarts porph^. so tliat no very clla- 
lliict line can lie drawn separating the two varieties men- 
I hiiioiL Tlieau itorphyrlea are of moat frequent ocourrenoe 
111 thu HaIcNiBole rooks, hut they are also found In abnn- 
dance In other ITe-ti^aiy fcwmatkina, preaeiiting the 
‘ ‘ * - keewetifcy 


; but similar ciya- 
iicnrring 


porphyrlsv. 

porphyrogeniti. U. plural of poruhynyienituK, 
porphyrogenetlc (pAr^ii-ni-jo-imi/ik),/#. [< por- 

phyr^y + Ur. ytriv/r/Kw;, jirodiictivo: H«»e genvt- 
lO.J Ppwluciug or generating porjiliyry. 
porphyrogenitism (pdr^fl-ro-jen'i-tixin), n. [< 
piMrpiiyroi/nntnM + -/ani.J That princijile of 
succoHsioii ill royal fainilicH, ospocially in the 
fainilicH of the Pyzatitiiie emperors, in aeeor- 
danee with which a younger son, if iMirti in the 
piirjile— that is, after the HUceoHsion of liis pa- 
rents to the throne — was jii'eferrod to an older 
son who was not. 

Henry the ]iornhyrogenll ii% Hiougli a younger son rtda- 
tivoly til Otho, wliu waa tliu oldest aun of royal h\ow[, llrHt< 
liom after thu iicouasioii of IHike liuniy to the tliruiic of 
Chni'lemagiie, the hrat-liorn of Henry, King of Heniiuny. 
. . . 'llio dootriiiu of parphyraftfitiUinn^ congenial to laip- 
ular Buiitimeiit. and not without aoinu foiindHtion In prlii- 
hal infliiuiitiully and widely in many couiitrluH 


and througli inuny agua. 

SHr F, Pai^wi, lUst Eng. and Normandy, 11. 210. 

porpbyrogenitHS (pdr^fl-ro-jen'i-tus), w.; jd. 
jm^tnyi'ojfvniti (-tl). [ML. (> It. porjiroyeinlo 
ss Pg, porjihyi'ofpmito ss ¥,jHtrphyroyMtc, a.); 
adapted (with L. yeuitys) < LUr. irop^fpttyh'in/TfH:^ 
born in the puiqde, < Ur. purple (m^e 

pHrple)^ + ytwyTtig, begotten, < yrrwi/r, beget : 
see yt>nvtir,'\ A title givoii, especially in the 
Byxantine empire, to tliose sons of a sovenugn 
who are born after his accessioii to the throne. 
tiati porjikifroyenUism, 
porpnyroid ^r'll-roid), ». [< Gr. 
pur])l<s + eloo^f form.] A sedimentary nmk, 
originally (in some eases at least) a clay slate, 
or ciuartxiie, which lias been altered by dynamic 
metamortihism or by some other moUiuorpliic 
agency so ns to toke on a slaty aud more or less 
perfectly developed poriihyrftic struct ure. The 
oceiirronce of thia slaty atruoturu Is acoomiMiiifeit by the 
dovdopmvnt of somu nilcaocoua mineral, uaiially auriidto 
or paragtndte. Rooks to which the namu purphynHd haa 
been apnlluit, and in regard to the exact niituru and origin 
of which llthohttlata are not oiittrely in agreement, have 
been diwuriliud m>m Saxony, the Ardeunea, Westphalia, 
Nevada, etc. 

Porph^n^ophora (pdr-fi-rof'f-ifl), n. < Ur. 
7rri/)0/ym, iiiiriile, + ss E. A genus 

of Corrithr or scale-insects. P. palmaka, formerly 
CoteuK volottintg, the Pollah berry, ii a scale long known 
as yielding a kind of red dyo^ Compare Marptirodsi. 

po^hyry (iWIr'fl-ri ), n. [Formerly also porjthi^ 
rie (and jw^hirCf mrjikyrr)^ < ME. |ior;>//kriV, 
mtrfurie sr D. porfirr^ f^ph%er ss O^porjikyr ss 
Sw. Dan. vorfyr, < OF. porpkyre^ F. porphyre 
S3 Pr. jwrhrv ss Sp. pdrpro, pwfido ssPg. por- 
phyrof jMtrfido ss It. porfiroy porfido, pori>liy- 
ry ; in form as if < Gr. wo/i^npoc, purple, but in 
sense de^nding on L. porpkyriteSf < Gr. wopdn- 
p/rvf (sc. Aitfof), poriih>Try,'prop. adj., like purple, 
< imptpvpa^ purple : see pnrp^el] 1. The finglish 
form of the liiitin word jiwpkyrites, used by 
the Romans to designate a ee.^in rock having 
a dark-<*rimsuii ground throughSrhieh are scat- 
tered small crystals of feldspar. ^In Fllny^ time 


truly eruptive mateiiaL See piirphyrite, 
and cut under jmrphyriHe. 

Sow, far from noiae, he ereepeth covertly 
into a i ‘atiu of kindly Porphyry. 

Hylwuder, tr. of Du Rai^s Weeks, II., Eden. 

Within the which flal^rinthl a number of oolumna and 
atatuuH there he, ull of porphyrii or red marble. 

UoUand, tr. of Pliny, xxxvi. la. 
And pedestals with antique imagery 
Emboaa'd, and plllan huge of porphyry, 

Aimse of Travelling. 

2t. A slab of porphyry, used iu alchemy. 

Onr gronnden lltarge eek on tho porphwde, 

Chaueer, l*rol. to Canon'a Veomnn's I'alu^ L 222. 

3. In roo7., a )K)rphyry-moih.-.. Augltlo poxpliy- 
ly. Sec atiDrOie.— Bed porphyry. Seo pdMmtm. 
porphyry-moth (pdr'fl-ri-mdth), n. A pyriilid 
moth, Jiotys jMrpkyraUa^ found throughout £u- 
nific : an Eiiglisii collectors’ name, 
porphyry-shell (]>dr'fi-ri-shel), ti. A shell of 
the gciiiiH Murax, From members of this ^unis 
was formerly obtained a liquor that produced 
tho Tyrian liurple. 

porpicet, n. An obsolete form of pttrjmise, 
porpin (iiAr'piii), n, [Hce porcy tints,} If. An 
ohMolete form of jtorcupinc,’^2, A hedgehog. 
llidlUrvH. [l^ov, Erig.J 
porpintt, porpointt, n. Obsolete forms of por- 
vnphw, 

porpoise (pAr'pus), n, [Formerly also porpens^ 
porpns^ porpottn, porpass, jmrpaSf jwrpcnnef por- 
jfww, jHirpaigHf porptce, purpose^ jmrjtcMse, pore- 
pinrr ; < ME. poipeyy^pwrpeyH^ < AF. porptdtty pur- 
/ww, OF,porpcHtfjMtrfteySfP(tr}taMjjHtrpt(L:f por- 
poix, porpoin, pourpais^ pourpoiSy F. dial, pimr- 
pvis (ML, porpeda) (=s Fg. pcirc porro =s 01 1. 
}wsist' poreoy iu transposed order), fit. * hog-flsh,’ 
s L. porvHS, a hog, +pi 0 cw ss E. Uttk : see pork 
and ./w/i t . Cf . It. 8p. pnereo mariuo ss It. porett 
fiiariHOy poriioiso, lit. ’sea-hog’: see pork and 
inarinv.} A small toothed cetacean of the family 
Jh lpkiuidiP and subfamily IkipkitiituBy aud esjie- 
cially of the genus Pkoemm, of which there are 
Hev<*ral species, the best-known being P, com- 


raeeuh, like leeks, leek-groen, < porrum, a leek: 
see porret,] Resembling the leek in color; 
greenish. 

It the leaaer Inteitinea bo wounded, he will be troubled 
with poraekma vomitings. Wimnan, Sorgciy, vL 7. 

porraget, n, Au obsolete form of porridye, 
porrayt,u. See none//, 
porrect (po-rekt^), v, t, [< L. porreotusy pp. 
of itrtrrifferCf stretch out before oneself, rea^ 
ouL extend, < }for-y forth, + reyerCy stretch, di- 
rect : see reyeniy rector.] To thrust out horison- 
tally. 

An elongated pruboacia capable of being porreeUd In 
front of tho htaid. Wedwood. 

porrect (po-rekt'), a. [< L. jtorreciusy pp. : see 
the verb.] Extended forwanl ; stretched forth 
horixoatifily; antrorse; prorsal. 
porrectate (po-rek'tat), a. Same as porrect 
porrection ( po-rek'sii on ), n. [ss F. porrecHon ; 


livery, 



Common Fnrpnae (/aarSMMr rawMumrW). 

omniny which attains a length of about 5 feet aud 
has a blunt head not produced into a long beak, 
nnd n thick body tapering toward the tail, it la 
common In the North AHantto, and nanally goea In herds 
or slioala. It feoda almost entirely on IldL A tine oil la 
propnrtMi from Ita blubber, and the akin tamade into leather; 
t hi* flcali la eatable. Boveral genera and nninerona apcclea 
ufanialt cutaceanaaharethe namejNeyioiw^amon^em the 
dolplilii. Sue DefpMnua, UyfomkkykohMMt and^riA^M. 

Wallowing porpfiOB sport and lord It In the flood. 

Xhniyton. 

Then I drag a bloated corpus, 

Sweird with a dropsy like a 1 
Swift From a Fhyaioi 
With such accoutrements, with snob a form, 

Mnch like apotpote just before a storm. 

ChwrchM, Independence. 

PmMiifls spsrm-wluas. See 

wbw porpolss, Leiwortoiivtoft oorwiNt of the radflo 

ooMt or North America. A similar qieoiei^ not detor^ 


dropsy like awoipua. 

' - ^oCntohlaMJatreaa. 


rtcUun of aymlNila, In devicH.‘a so intricato aa toreinilru the 
frequent conaultation of ihudlrccting voluiiieaof thu l*on- 
tlflcala, lust anything should l»t* ohiiitod or perfunned 
auiaa. It W. IHxon, Uiat Church of Eng., xvlL 

porrett (por'et), n. [< ME. porety porettc, < 
OP. porety porret, purrety m., 1?\ dial, pourreiy 
m., a look, OP. also poreUcy |>orcto, F. por- 
rettOy jtouretey pureiCy t, (as 8p. porreta ss It. 
porretta)y a look; of, OF. porreow, V,jiorreauy 
poireauy a look; dim. of <5F. *porre (T) ss 8p. 
pnerro ss Pg. It. ywrro, a leek, CL. ikmtnw, also 
ptrrruSy a leek, orig. *j>orimm as dr, irpaoovy a 
leek. From the saiue sounie Bxeporriaye,por- 
rinyer, puree, etc.] A look or small onion; a 
scallion. 

Ac I hauo perett and imrattaf and many koloplantes, 

And eke a oow and a kalt. PIsrs Piowman (»), vt. 2HS. 

porreyt, h, [ME., also porray, porrtse, jtarre, 
purre, poree, also perrey, jtetraye, < OP. port^, 
porray, porrey, m., leek, a pottage of leeks, also 
OF. poree, ftorree, puree, look, also pot-herbs, 
pulse, etc., pottage, {lottago made of beets or of 
other herbs, F. purie, soup of peas, beans, etc., 
ss It. porrata, leek-pottage (Florio), < ML. por- 
rata, also corruptly porreta, porrecta, broth 
made with leeks, < L. porrum, porrus, a leak: 
seo porret. Hence porridyey pcirinyer,'] Por- 
ridge; pottage. 

porridge (po^iJ)> n. [Formerly also porredm, 
porraye; Bo. parriiek, etc. ; with accom. suffix 
-idye, -age (due to confusion with potiayc), < 
porrey, porray y etc., porridge, pottage: see 
l] 1. a food made by ooiling vegeta- 
es in water, with or without meat; broth; 
soup; pottage. 

King. Yoa ihall fSit a week with bran and water. 

Cod, 1 had rather pray a month with mutton and por- 
ridge, 8hak,y L. L. L., L 1. 806. 

A very ex tr a o rdinary miacellaneona eermoii. In which 
there are tome good moral and religtona sentlnientii end 
not ill mixed up with aaort of porrAtoe of varlonapoliUGal 
opinioni and refleetlona Barte, Rev. In Ifrimce. 

2. A food made by slowly stirring a meal or 
flour of oats, dried pease, or wheat-flour, or 
other grain, into water or milk while boiling 
till a thickened mass is formed. The stngnlar 
form porridge (like hrotk, hdo, anqa etc.) Is often used, 
eepeclttly in Scotland, os a plnraL 

The halesomcpaiTgsJh^ chief o' Scotia's food. 

Burnt Cottar’s Sstarday Nikht 

"TheyVe gadeparrftoA enoagl^" said Mrs. Wilson, "If 
ye wad Imt w time to sap them. I made them myssH.** 



peixUfii 

^ij), V. ; pret. and 

Yo take the foim of porridge. 

Let nr ion Heniyj^tde tuoli peai as will parrMpe 
,«>£ weliM noite. Ulat Eiiglan^^^ 


P<«!fW*SLS 
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ffi t^^**'*^ towns, LttboQk, Hamborgi and nremen, nn- 
f? M tnejidand^iade for 


» ull, or < 

n. trana. To provide with porridge. 
norriglllOlUI (po-rij'i-iiua), e. Of, pertaining 
uu or of the nature of porrigo; affected with 
Morrigo. 

porrl«) (po-ri'go), n. [L. (> It. porrigine a P. 
iforrtgo), aeurf, dandruff.] A vague name for 
H number of dieeascs of the scalp, CBi»ecially 
tinea favosa, tinea tonsurans, and ecxema. 


or suggested by jMttcHger, < potUtge, Cf. jwr- 
as confused with po/tof/e.] 1. Originally, 
11 porridge-dish; hence, a small vessel deeper 
than a plate or saucer, usually having upright 
sides, a nearly Hat bottom, and one or two ears. 

Tbr Charity Meat, which charitable dlapnaed renonii 
fiend 111 ev^ Thurailay, whereon Earthen IHshea, Panin’ 
•fern, l*anB, Wooden Spnoni^ and Cabbage Nets are Stirring 
abifUt agaliiat Dliiiier lima 

ijuotM ill AahUm'g Social life in Reign of Queen Aiiiio^ 

(II. 844. 

And often after amiset, air, 

When It la light and fair, 

I take iny little 
And oat my supper there. 

Wurdnpurfh, We are Seven. 

2t. A head-dress shaped like a porringer: so 
called in jest. 

A haberdashefe wife of amall wit . . . rail'd upon me, 
till her pink'd jtaninffer fell off her head. 

Skak., Hen. VIII.. v. 4. 5a 

Porro's operation. See mwmtum, 
porrom (por'iim), n. < 1 j. porrutM, a 

(eok, scallion: see mrret] The bulb of At^ 
liuM Porrunif tho look, sometinios used in medi- 
cino. 

pony (por'i), n. [Origin obscure.] In wear- 
ing, t)io length of the warp-tiireads stretched 
oiit between the heddles or hariiess and the 
war|}-beam. 

porset, n. and v, A Middle English fonn of 

ftnrMe. 

porselynf, n. An obsolete form of poreelauA, 
portiTlM»*t), n. [< ME. portfjHMrU < AS. par 
a |s>rt, harbor, also a town, city, s= MUG. G. 
port =s OP. and P. p<trt ss Pr. jHtrt =b Sp. puerto 
= Pg. It. fmtOy a port, harbor, sa W. portA sr 
Gim^I. Ir. jtorU a port., ferry, < li. pttrtua (mrtu-)^ 
II harbor, liavcui, fig. a place <if n^fiigo, IiL. also 
a warehouse, OL. also aliouse ; orig. * «*ntranco ’ ; 
li kin to portGj a city galo, a gato, d<ior (soo jtorV ^) ; 
with formative -fa, < i/ go (ef. Gr. ttcVkij', a 
way), = E./orc.' seo/«rci. Cf.jwrV^. Hence 
lilt. ;>orf6,] 1, A bay, cove, inlet, or recess of 
the sea, or of a lake or the mouth of a river, 
where voBsels can be protected from storms; a 
liarbor or haven, whether natural or artificial. 

And for the more surer defence yt they ahuld not efte 
landtt In Kent, prouyayon WHa madetodcfciidetbehauena 
mid jENirfya vpon the sees ayde. Pabyan, l.'broii., an. 140a 

And beyonde Qroo& oner a hmiiche of the sec, la Asya, 
wherin aimoate at tnentre ataiidyngo Tioio, with the 
cliyuf porfc the yle of I'enedoR. 

Sir It OuytfonU, Pylgrymage^ p 13. 

From ialna of Greece 

The priiKHM orgulooi, their high blood chafed, 

Have iu the pah of Athena sent their riilpa. 

gM.,T.andC., Pml. 

Fvoing his letter with like fnatian, oalllng hla own 
cfiiirt oiir most happy and shining port, a port of refuge 
for the world. Sandyt, Travailed p. 37. 

2. A place where there is a constant resort of 
Vessels for the purpose of loading and unload- 
ing; speoifically, in hue, a place where persons 
and merchandise are allowed to pass into and 
out of the realm and at which customs ofBeors 
sre stationed for the purpose of inspecting or 
appraising imported goods. In this sense a 
port may exist on the frontier, whore the foreign 
communication is by land. 

The King has the prerogative of appointing pnrtf and 
liavena or inch places only for persons and iiierchniidlsc 
bi paas Into and ont of tho realm as he in hia wisdom sees 
proper. AfeeMonr, Cum., I. vU. 

Under the fierce oompetltlon of rival compaiilm, iho 
vsst shipping bosineas of the Port of l.ondoii atimnlatcd 
the accnmnlatloii along the river aide of a inasa of labour 
iindorpaid, irregularly employed, land] Immeniwly over* 
stocked. AineU^nih CeiUury, XX\^. 78a 

RuuuiffthsOlBQnsP^^ see banm. -Boston Port 
W.,Seod4B».*->0lnqno Ports, seerinywe.— Close 
See ctose8.~BrtiSllihmont Of the port. Hee«stii%A* 
nwtU. - Ptot a port where Imiiortations are not sul>* 

Jeet to any tariff or cuatoms duty on landing. Hence the 
Jem has been aometitucs used of the like piirilege enjoyed 
V a dasa of merchanta, or in reapoct to particular efasaes 
of goods, l^jpoft la apeclttcally applied to a port (such 
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uMTlMl llieiicc Into the country without payment of duty, 
the object lieing to facilitate ti-aftlc by r^ilpineiit to other 
countries. Port eiiwitvi, tlio admiral commaiulliig at 
a naval port.— Port ehargSS, in ciiNK, chargea to which 
a ship or Its oaigo is liable In a haihur, as wharfage, ota 
AImi eriled part efues. Port Of oalL a port at wlilch vcm* 
s<ds are In (lie habit of toiicliliig for repairt, atorea, coal, 
cti^ -Port of entry, a port where a custom-house is 
malntaliioil for the entry of goods.— Port Of roomlt 
(navt.),H i*ecrultliig-statloii.— PortWftrdtn. See Mwrrfcii. 
portM (port), r. t. f< jwr/l, w.] To enn-y or 
bring into jiort. 

So hoist we 

Tho sails, that must these vemiolM port even where 
The heavenly limiter pleaiws. 

Fletcher {and another). Two Nolde Kiiiamen, v. 1. 

port- (port), II. [< ME. jiorff iwrU\ < A8. port 
= 08. }Hrrta =s OKries. jiortv ss 1>. pffort =s 
MLG . porte a= OIIG. porta, phorUi, MHG. por/i?, 
/mrft?, phortr, ih.pforte as Ittel. 8w. Dan. jtort ss 
OF. MO'te. V. porte s Sp. puerUi, OSp. jtorta ss 
l*g. It. porta, a gate, oiitraucc, s= W. jtorthf a 
^to, gateway, = Ir. a door, < L. jtorta, a 
city gate, a gate, door, entrance; akin to jHtr- 
tnn, a harbor, orig. ‘entrance^; with foionativo 
-to,< V jKir, go, s= K./onA : see jwr/i. Cf. itort^. 
Hence oil. porter^ ^ hIhI in romp. portrulNn, etc.] 

1. Agate; an entrance; aiiortnl; H}>eeilically, 
tho gate of a town or fortress. 

Ho, let the pitrlM lie guarded ; keep your diitlea. 

As I have mst iltciii down. Shak., ('or., 1. 7. 1. 

Tho mind of inmi lialli two porte. the one alwajt 
iiuented by the enirHiiceuf manifold vanities, the other 
aesulato and oveigitiwii with grans, by wliicli enter our 
charitable thougliU and divine iMuitcniplatloiuL 

lioleiifh (Arbor's Eng. Gamer, 1. lUS). 

Each order, age, and sex aiiiaaed at other. 

And at the parte ail tliroiigliig out. 

h. Janmm, Catiline, lit. 4. 

Towards the street e, at a iMUik gate, the jnirt is no hand* 
Bomcly cloatli’d with Ivy us much pleas'il me. 

Fvelyn, Diary, Nov. 88, 1044. 

2. All opening in tin* Hide of a Hhip; Hm*cii)- 
cally, an enibraHurff in the side of a sliip of war, 
tliroiigii which cannon nw pointed ; a iK>rt-lioh» ; 
also, the covcringorKhiit ttTof such an opoiiiiig. 
Jhnrts in mcMrchaiit siiips am m|iiai*e uiK'iiings in the sides, 
laiw, or stern t»f the vessel for loading and illMoUarglng 
cargo or iMillast. Hcm! cut under Imoher-port. 

3. ill /itr., the door or gate of a ciistlo, used ns 
a bearing. — 4. An apoHiiro for tho paHSage of 
st oam, air, wat or, (»l c. ] n slcam*eiiginos tho ports aiv 
two poBSiigiM leading from the 8teaiii*ctiest to the inside 
of the cylinder, bv means of which the steam uiiters and re 
toms niNivcand below tlieiiiston : the birtiior iscRlbHi the 
sfAsm- or indwbum’^Mtrt, the latter the txhawA- orcc/uc- 
HoH’part. See cut under pMon. 

ft. Ill ImriioHH, a curved picM*o of molal used 
UK a moil till deco in Home fonim of bit. Such a 
bit is oallod a port-hit. — 6. In orw/or, tho socket 
or bucket in which tin* butt of tin* lance was 
set when hold upright: it was scfciirod to II 10 
saddle or stirrup — Balf-port. Same us norf *ftif (which 
see, under Ud). ' (rorVpeudUlt, a rope spliced through a 
rfiiglmlt on the outside of the lid of a lower-deck port, 
and used to trice up the lid by iiieans of the tackle In* 
lioard.- Port-saSh, a lialf-p(»rt fitb^l with glsss fen* light- 
ing a cabin.— Port-BlU, in a ship, a tlnil>er forming the 
fiame for a port, and trailed, acconllng to Its position, 
upper, tide, or tower junt-eitt. - Port-tioklsnun. one of 
the memhors of s gun's crew whose duty li Is to trice up 
or swing aside tho covering of the port to atimit ol the free 
training of the gun. RuddST-POrt, the aperture In a 
ship'a oonnter through wlilch tho rudder-heMi passes.— 
To plats a port. Soc plate. 

port^ (^rtO, V. t. [< porf^, M.] To funiisb with 
doors or gates. 

We took the aeven-fold ported Thebes when yet we had not 
thore 

Ho great helps ss our fsthors had. Chapman, Iliad, Iv. 
port^ (l>ftrt). V. t. [< P. porter &s Hp. porinr ss 
It. jfortare, i L. portare, carry, boar, oniig, con- 
voy, Eg. oonvev, iinfiort., lietoKcn ; akin to porta, 
gate, portw, tiarbor, < ^ por, go, ss E./ord: 
S(^e worfl, /wirfSf, /h»Y?I, Hence iilt. (< L. por- 
tarv) in comp, nmtjmrt, riqtort, iHnjiort (and 
apart), exprtrt, import, prn'jtort, rejmrt, aujtjMVt, 
trawgwrt, c1<^, impttriant, etc., portaaa, porter*^, 
etc.] If. Tobciir; carry; convey. 

Jjody L. Her love and leal transport her. 

Com. J am glad 

That anything could port herbcnco. 

It. Juneon, Magiietick Lady, 1. 1. 

Tliciy (fresh- water cfoilfishl are easily ported by boat Into 
<ithcr shires. Fuller, W€wttil(*i^ Hhi-iifishira, 111. 53. 

2. To carry in inilitHry fashion ; (uirry (a wch- 
pon, IIS a rifto) aith both hands iu a shiniiiig 
dir(.*ctiou upwnrd and toward the left, crossing 
the body in fr<»nt, in execution of the military 
command **Port arms,” or, as now given, ** Arms 
port.” 


porto 

The angidio squadron bright 
Turn'd fiery red, sliarpeiilng In mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With purtat spears. MUUm, P. L.. Iv. MO. 

port*'^ (iKirt ), w. [< ME. jxwrt, < OF. jtort, 
V. jmrt s: 8p. Pg. jmrtr be It. pttr to, carriage, d(»- 
lueanor; from the verb; see jwr#!*, f.] 1. Bewar- 
ing; carriag(w; dcni(*HUor; air; mien: as, th(w 
port of a goiitlemaii. 

Gf Ills port as nieke as Is a mayde. 

Chaueer, Gcik lltd. to C. T., 1. 60. 
Tlion should the warlike Harry, like himself. 

Assume tbe|mit«if Maia NAos., Hen. V., I. (oho.)L 
Mark well lilH|Kirf.' Ida llgiiroaiid Ida face 
Nor B|»eak him vtdgiu*, nor of vulgar rata). 

PojH', 111a«l, xlv. 5iva 

The coiiBclonsncsH of a tndii of great days and vletorlM 
liehind. . . . That is It which throws thiuid<>rliito Chat- 
liam'a Video, anti dignity iiilti Washington's inert. 

Kinrrmin, Essays, Istaor., p. 58. 
King Arthur, like a iiUMloni gtadlemaii 
Gf stateliest pfiri. Tenhyeon, Murte d'Arthur. 

2t. Btiite; styh*; cslablisliiiKMit ; rctiiiiio. 

What time aa moat Gracious ITIiico, your llighnusa. 
this last year past, took that your iiuMt fioiioiirahle aiiu 
victorious jmiriiey into Krance, aouimipaided willi such a 
peri of the Nobility anil Veoniniiry of EiiglHiid us iioithor 
nsGi boon like known iiy experleiivo, nor > id rtsul of In 
history. Aeehaw, Toxopldlus (ml. 18U4L p- 1- 

Kir, when we lie In garrlaoii, 'tia iimiossiirv 
We keep a haiiilsoiue part, for the king's iioiwmr. 

Fteteher, Hide a Wife, Iv. 3. 

Many millions of renonue diui iiusldes aecruw vid<i Ids 
(tlie king's] eidfem; yet Ids i*ort and Magnificence is not 
BO great us of inuny oilier PrineeH. 

I*urehae, lilgrimago, p. 477. 
•Byn. 1. Deporimeiit, address. 

port^ (lH>rt), f. [Origin iinccrifiiii.] I. trana, 
Anut., to tuni or sliift to llio hd't nr larboard 
sido of a ship: an, to port, llic helm (that Ih, to 
Hhift tho tiller over to the ]M)rt. nr loft Hide). 

Thu William had her stume post broken, that the rud- 
der did hang clean Itesldesihe slcnii^M> Ihiiislie roiilil In 
no wise port her helm. UakiuyVe Vonayre, 1. 448. 

n. intraua. Sant,, to tiiiii nr Hhift to thi^ loft 
or larlioard, or a Hhip. 

POrt^ (port), N. [fckio jmrt^, r.J A^ant,, tho lar- 
Uiardor loh side of a Hhio (when ono in look- 
ing forward): as, “the Hhi)» IiooIh to porC'; 
“hard a port,^* The left side of the ship Is now called 
pttrl In preference to the old lorttoant, to prevent eoiifiisluii 
with atarhoanl In orders, from reseinhlHiieu of soniiil. 

P. H. Navy Department, Wasldiiglnn, Feb. 18, 184(1. 

It having Ikmm i'ciH!at4!d!y I'epresunled to the Dc|mrir 
meiit that uonfiislon ailses from the use of the wonls 
'Marboard*' and 'WslnrlNiard " In consmiiience of their simi- 
larity of sound, the wonl ";wri " Is lieiimficr to la* siihstl- 
tuteu fur lai'lmanl. " (Jrorye IUtncrt{ft, Him;, of the Navy. 

The whalemen arc ilie only class of seamen who have 
not. adopted the tcnii latrt Instead of InrlKianl, except In 
working shin. Thu larlMiaitl Ismt was this boat to lliclr 
great-gniiidinthcrs, and ltlsM>wltht]ie|ireauiitgeniTHtlun. 
More esiN*clH]Iy Is this the cose in the Atlantic and Month 
Paclllo floota; but reiwntly the tivin pio^ iNiat has come 
Into line ill tho Arctic fleet. Fieh^ru of II. A, V. li. 243. 

port^ (l> 6 rt), w. [s= F. jmrto; iibbr. of port 
mnr, prop. Port winv. Port Ixuiig an EiigliHh 
form of Pg. ftporto or Porto (orig. oporto, Mho 
port' or Miiirbor'), n city in Pnrtugiil, whciicn 
tho wiiio wan orig. Mhipjp(*d: o, tht^ < I<. f//r, 
(hat; porto, < E. portna, harbor: kci* jntrO.'] A 
wiiio of Portriigal, iiam(‘d from Oporto (h'fwo 
abovi*). 1116 iiHine is nsiially given to a veiy dark-red 
or purplish wine, hut it Is soiiiet lines |Mile. 1 'hc wine 


usually sold iiiidur the imme td wirt Is iiartly artiflelal, 
iiropaied or ••dwtoieil ■' by hleiidfiig, 
liitely pnre growth Is sidifi 


or w'dta'toretl *' by hleiidfiig, (^tc. Wine of shso- 
loTii to Iu* got under the iiniiie. 


*0118 wine Is a favorite for imitation by blending Slid 
sweetening, etc.. In American wines, both oust and west, 
which are sold aa Ainericaii iiorti 
In Eiiglniid port, is ndiilteiated with the ml K|mnlsh 
wine of Tarragona, which is u triiir wine, hut proeurahlo 
at half the cost of the cheapest ])ort. 

Knrjfc. nra.,X\U. TftT.. 

Tn fact, whfui t»enplc simkn of wine in these days, they 
generally ineuiit jatrt. 1'liey iNUiglil jatrt by t lie hogsheiin, 
luul it lifittlcd, and laid down. I’licv talked ahmit their 
cellars soletniily ; they hnuiglit forth iNittles which had 
lieeii laid down in the days when Gmtrge the llilrd was 
king : they were grout on tsMly, iNuniuet, slid iMHiswiiig ; 
they t4>ld stories nlmiit wotiilerful port which they had 
lieun privflegml to drink ; they hKtkml forward tciadinner 
chiefly oil neeonntof the port, which followed It ; real eii- 
‘ only began when the idotli was removed, ilie 


lailles were goin;, and the solenin iiassnire of the decanter 
had coinmenciMl. W. Iteeani, Fifty Years Ago, p. Kid. 

port° (p«‘>i*i)» w- Gaol. Ir. )atrt, a tiiiio.] Mar- 
tial iiiiiHio iidaptod to Die bagiiipCH. 

Hie piiM*'H sill'll I pfiri aroused each clan. 

Stent, of L. M., V. 14. 

Port. An abbreviation of Portngal and Porlu- 
gucav. 

porta (por'tii), a.; pi. portm (-tS). [NIj., < L. 
porta, a gate, door: hoc porf^.‘] In anat.: (a) 
Tluf oiil ranee or grimt traiiHVorHO EsHiiro of the 
liver; cKpc^cially iu the term vena porUe, the 



porta 

portul vfin (which hi.»o, uiidnr pnrUiO-), See 
cut uinlwr (b) The foramoii of Monro: 

cHpofiiilly, tlic lut.cnil orifice of tlie Y-Hiiapoci 
foriitJicii wliii'li opciiM coinrnuuicfitioii botweoii 
eiKrli of the hit cm) ventridoH of tiio im&iii and 
the iliini _p<Mrta hepatla.ihc tmiiwuiTiu 

tlHguro »f Uio liver. • Porta llenis, thu hllum Iff till) 

a ilri'ii. Porta pulmonlB, the liiiiiiu ut the Iiuiki iui 
riiiKHte ellliiticiil whore the itmnchiiM, vi'mwiIm, 

etc., enter or eiiierj^o from the lniiK.'*Porta roilll, Uie 
liotuh or hlliiin of the khtiiey. 

portability »• F. imNubi- 

a If}; < poritthiv 4* >i7//(hoo ~bitily).\ The kIhIo 
of hoiiitc p^’i'iulilo; fitiioHH to iiocuiTitMl; porta- 

llloilCKS. 

Ity iiiiHerowliiK Ihu )ill1iir, the whole Jm Tniirle to niiek Into 
iimimll Hut ciiho, the oxtreiirenrtrfMfrtfjf// of which Ihu K ri‘i*t 
rouoiiiiiieiiilHlioii. w. It. Cariif.iUer, Jkllcim, if 4:1. 
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portal^ (por'ti^l), ft, [< OP. porialf P. porUUl m 
Sp. portal sz D. porUialmQt, Sw, Dan. /ior/aip 

< Mli. jHtrtaict OTitranec, vostibule, portal, neut. 
of portttlis, pcrfiiitiiiif? n gate (w^e pnrtafi), 

< li.^wr///, a jfatc,door: Herporf®,] 1. A door 

or an entrance or o|M*ninK for passage; 


portable (J>dr'ta*bl), a. 1= P. pnrinbtv = It. 
portahiUf^ < \A2. “porlabilM^ that may bo carried, 
V lj. pffriarnt cairy: hco / mr/i*.] 1, (.'upable of 
iHiing curried in tlio hand or utKiiit thepcrHOii; 
eapablo of being carried or Imimporteil from 
phuo! lo place; easily carried or conveyed. 

Ill Walcw whtgt) thoro are jMtrtaldr InihIh . . . miido of 
IcuMier. IHr T. Jinmw, Viil«. Krr., 11. .'t. 

'rimy i|NS)iuM| nro caMkotit which IiicIomo within a miiull 
compuiw tho wealth of the iHimiiage Itu fuinlly JcwcIh, 
which are thUH traiiBiiilttoil In a jmrtuIHe fonii to |NMtuiit.y. 

Iridnif, Sketclclkjuk, p. 17U. 

2t. Supisirtable; tolerable. 

How llKhl anil jHirUtltle iiiy pain Heuma now ! 

^hak., lioar, 111. a llfi. 

3t. < 'apnbie of currying or transportjng. 

If yon ilinl Kii'iit. iileiitle of iyinbor on tho ahom aide, or 
V|Niii MxyjHtrtnhlv riiier, you Were hcHt to cutdowneof the 
aanie the llrat winter to he aoaaoiieil for ahipa, hiirkoH, 
lN«tLt^ anil hoiiaoa. Ilakivyt'n Voifaj/eM, 111. 4tl. 

4t. Accessible (f). 

Hod hiadfiMlKiiualieoiiotolmvo iMtiwadeil men tounilno 
ofKold; . . . or Home new Invention Ilk iNiHHe to the Siiiith. 
Hen; or Moiiie Hlntiiii;i‘ plot to Invade wnne Mtranvc Mohuh- 
tury or Home jMtrtaltlr Coaiiliie, . . . what niiiltitiidct' of 
bum iRNiple and iiioiiy would eoiitoiid to Ihi ItrHt iniplnied ! 

Quoted In Vapt. John ItmiUi'n Workn, 11. 2i»4. 

OaMlla’S portablo anemometor. see ronmnnnefer. 
Portable boiler and fumaoe, a fiirmiec mounteii on 
whotila, uaed to heat tar or oilier iiiateilul, uh (or paviuK 
or riKifinK.-- - Portable diaL See Hial. - Portable gas, 
gan fiirnlMhui] U> conaiimera in iMirtiihle reHcrvoira wlilch 
Hurvu to Mipply anmll huldera or hiiikH at thu place of 
oonMiiniiit Ion. 

portableness (pdr'tu-bbnes), o. The charac- 
ter (if being portable; portability, 
portacet, H, Hame us poi'tuHH. 
portSB, IMiinil of poWff. 
portage^ (|‘«r'ta.i), u. | < P, porUnjv = Hp. /mr- 
Uni\ porta, ujo = I'g. porfa/p'ht = M, partaffpio^ < 
Ml 4. porta tirum, h.\ho, lift er Hoiii., car- 

ring!*, iKii'tagt*. < I i. porta rr, (oirry : see parbK] 1 . 
Tlieiud.of currying; carriagi*; transport atiou. 

Kiiie hundred iNiniidH here liaiic they aunt hy lue, 
tor the eiiHier /Nif'lat/;e, all In iiiigel gold. 

1 I'klw. IV. (WorkH, ed. I'eai'Hon, I. sO), 
If the liiindred-welght were of gold or Jewela, a weiiker 
neraon would think it no Ironldeto lunir that hiirdcn, If 
It were the rewaitl of IiIm wtrtujte. 

Jir. Tatfltfr, Workafed. isitfi), 1. *218. 

2. Tliat which is carried or tnmsported; cargo; 
fraigiit; baggage. 



port-cnyoii 

trodaoed, bat readily paues Into a vulgar mannerlaia. 
The term la ■ometlmef lodeelj apfOled to legato efiaetaoo 
keyed Inetnimenta. 

Tiilli, graces, and a good tiorteineiitoordlrectlon of volceL 
DtUa Volte, tr. ni Burney's Hist MuUic, IV. so. 

portonoet (pdr'tuns), w. [< jmrl^ + -oner^] 
Carriage; port; deinouTior; air; mien. 

A wonisD of great woitli, 

And by her stately partanee homo of heavenly bfrCh. 

Spmeer, F. Q., IL ilL 2L 
I'liitiugh what a graoe 
And gcMslly coantenantw the rsseal speaks' 
Whatagrave portaneel Tomki§(y% AlbnmaHur, iv. 2. 

portant (pdr'tant), r(. [< P. poi'totif, ppr. of 

porter, carry:’’ see jwrfo.] In her., same as 
tM>r^/ff.~Oroudoubleportiiift. SameascroMdoifU* 
(which aee, under cmstiX 

Port Artanr plum. Sec plntni. 

portassf (por'tas), m. [Early mod. E. alsojior- 
tuHMi, jtortoMe, poriace, portun, poriettse, jatritHr, 
portal, pof'taas, aorluoas,Mtrtuiit, ftertuee, ;>o/- 
teuH, jwrfoti, pttrthone, < ME. j 


1'liv Miibus Imuely Is'ggc or hlltlH), 
'Imth. and iiiiiMt, for why? 
f tinde an had hestoo iih im 


dr Imth. and iiiiiMt, 

They tinde an had hca 
Tfielr jwrertf/*’ heggerly. 

Wanwr, Alhloii'n Englnml, v. *27. 
Those two gulIioiiM nil' laden for the king, neilher d«M) 
tlioy carle any |uirtlciilar mans goiNls. mining the jmrtajffi 
of tlie MarlncrH and soiildlera. UtfHupl'ti I'ciw*. 11. :;*28. 

3t. Toniiiige; burden of u A'essel. 

Their sliipiie, ships, liarkc, ptnnesses, and all other V(*n- 
seln. of whatsiHaiur fNirffif/r, fuilke, uiianfitie, or i|iialitie 
they may bo. llaktuyVH riv/oj/ea. 1. 'j', i. 

4. The price pii id for cniTiagi*; freiglit-chnrgi's. 
— 5. A lireuk in a chain or wiit(.»r-coTninuiiicii- 
fioM ov(*r which piods, bonis, etc., iiave to Is* 
carried, ns fixrni oiu' lake, river, or canal to an- 
other, or along the hanks of rivers round wiiler- 
fulls, rapids, or the like; a caiTy. 

A minor was spread Uiroiigh the Intrcnchod camp . . . 
that a ohotM'ii iletachiiitMit of llftoeii huiiUi'etl men was to 
depart, with the dawn, for Willlnni Henry, the inist at the 
iioi'thern extremity of the tHtrtwjr. 

J. F. CtHtttrr. l4int of l^lohleann. i. 
Kxp(«i1itions of the gnivest ningiiltndc have not Infre- 
(|iiently ilepeiided for their sneeenn iipin the pannage of 
brief porta}tfn from atream to stream. t>r from sea to ni*a. 

Harper* Man., I.X,\ VI. ;t7l. 

portage'^-T (iMw'tHjb M. [<pmT-. a., + -fn/c. Cf. 
OP. poriaip\ a fee for adinissioti imid at u gate.] 
All 0 {UMiiug; a port or port -hole. 

Let it pr>' tlmaigh the jHiriruie of tho head 
IJke the hrass eiinnon. SfuUt., lien. V., ill. 1. 10. 

Portage group. Si‘e pruMpi, 


l'iirl.il. -W«si fntiit uf PctctUiHiia{li (.;.i|]iOiital, huglaiitl. 

sptn'iHcally, the entire ar(*hit<3ctural treatment 
of the entrance ami its surroundings of a great 
or splendid bnildhig, us u cBth(*drul. 

The parUM ismtcs and thresbold vp arc tliruwun and 
doorus of Indies. Phaer, .'Kiiuld, II. 

King Kichanl doth himself appear, 

As doth the blushing dlacoiiLented auii 
Krom out tliu (lory pftrtal of the cast. 

Shak., lilch. 11., Hi. a. 04. 
The lips that open to tlila fruit's a ptnial 
IV) let in dentil, and iiiiiko Imtiiortnl mortal. 

QuarhfN, KuihleinM,l. 1. 

She. . , gnsed through tho dusty side lights of the 
tnt at the .voiing, hltMiitilng. and very cheerful face which 
preneiitcd itmdf for adnilttmicu into the gloomy old iiiaii- 
Sion llawtlamuf^ Seven (inhlcs, iv. 

On the ground -story of tho ecntnd com)mrtmunt {of a 
transept I there Is a gi'cat nnrfaf , while the iilslc ends usii- 
ally have windowH insteiui of doors. 

C. li, Moure, (lolhlc Arohlteetiire, p. iui. 

2f. A Hipian* corner of u moiii separated from 
I lie rest by a wainscot, and fumiing a sliort pas- 
sage or vestibnif*. 

portaD tpdr'tal ), a, f < ML. porlatin, pertaining 
(o a gilt <> (as li' noun, a port(*r),< L. porta, a gate. 
<T. poi7aM, n.j In anat,: (a) Pertaining to 
the hepatic iiortii, or giviit transverse fissure of 
the liver, (a) PeHiiiniiig to tlie vena porlie, or 
portal vein.- Accessory portal veins, a munber tjf 
Hiiiall veins whieh eolleet IiIinnI from the areolar I issue 
and fM'ritoneal fidda atomid tbu liver, and disehiirgc into 
hiwnrheH of the |Mirtal vein.— Portal OUnals, tiihniar 
pasBiigcM in the sulistancu of the liver, invusteii by the 
capsule of CliHson, and coiitainiiig each a bninch of the 
ptirtid vein, hepatic artery, and lieimtic duel. Portal 
Ciroulatidn, the iNismigeof venous bbsNl tmiii the eiipll- 
hiries of (ine organ to those of aiiot her before rcacdiingthe 
hwiii, Tlh're are two siieli eliruliitloiis, through the liver 
and thnnigli the kidneys^ distlngulHlied as hfeitvpttrfat 
and mnjMiXtot. Only thu former occurs In man, wheiiee the 
spi'cltle. iim* of t he piirasc In referutiec to this only. In t his 
form of jMirtiil eireulation, the venous blooil from the cai)- 
illiiriesof the Hlomaeh,spleeii,aiid Intestine or ehyloikolutie 
viscera collectively is gathereit by tbu gastrie, splenic, and 
mesenteric veins into a common vuiiona elianiiel, thu vena 
|N irtn* or isirlal vein, which ooiidiieU It into thu liver. See 
rt nijutrtal, und eiits iindur fmbrpo and Itivr.-- Portal 
Assure. Sue portal system, the poital vein 

with ItH Iributurics and its dtstribuUng branolius. 

Wttli a dose of eloanaing calomel 
Ihilond thu mrtat tijtHteta (that sounds well '.V 

O. H'. Htdmeii, Hip Van Wliiklo, M. 1>. 
Portal vola. a large, short trunk receiving the hliKNl 
from the ehyiopoletle viscera, foniied from the iiiiion of 
the s)ili'nic and suiHirior ineseiitoric velna It enters the 
ti’HiiHvei se flssiin'of thu liver, where It divides Into a right 
and !i left hraiicli. which again siibflivldu to he dtsiribnted 
to tlie siihstaiice of Uiu liver. Alsu called nrna pttrto^ or 
fNtrfenoa. 

portal-t, It, Snmo as portaHn, 
portamento (por-fii-im^ii'td), «. [It. (> Pg. pr>r- 
taon'Hto), carriage*, < ML. ptfrtaweutuM, curry- 
ing, ciirriiigc, action, < L. portarc, carr^v: sc(* 
Ill iiiiisic for tbe voici* or nn iiistni- 
ineiit of tho liol family, a gradual cdiaiigc or 
gliding from one pitch ortono to another with- 
out bremk or p<*r(M*ptihle step, it Is slmHar to a 
legato ill the tint partlcnlar, but different from it in the 
second. As an effect, it Is valuable when jadidously to- 


, itortUH, jtorioH, 

Hos, wtrius, jmrioue, pooriottfMnrthous, prop. 
porthorH, < Or. jMtrte^hors (ML. portifortum), 
a bn»viary, < porter, carry (see jxwfS), + horn, 
forn, outside, out, < L. forie, out of doors, 
abroad, </orc«, doors: see dma*.] A breviary; 
u prayer-book. Also called portuary. 

On niy porUum 1 make an oath. 

Chaucer, SIiIihiiuii's Tale, 1. Ltd 
An old priest always read in his partan uiunipsimus 
doiiilne fur sumpeimiis. Camden. 

Almoet iiotliing rumalneth In them simple and vnour- 
nipt, as in the usuall perftts woont to l>e read for daille ser- 
uiuc is manifest and euldeiit to be seenu. 

Fosoc, Martyrs, p. 8A. 
Tho friar ready with his portaee thure, 

To wed them iNitb. Oreene, Friar Bacoiu 

Not only elurka, hut some lay folki^ and those of high 
degree, usutl to unrry aliout with them a pnrtnue, out of 
which tliclr daily wimt waa to read niatins and uveii-soiig. 

JioOc, ('liiiroh of our Fathern^ 111. il. 148. 

portate (por'tut), a. jtorUthot, pp. of pot^ 
tare, v.arry *. neo port^,‘] h\ her., 
in a position us if b(*ing c.urricd. 

Hoe crosH portate, tinder croHH^. 

Also aortrnit. 

portaiile (iKir'is-til ), a, [=s Hp. 
portdtitssrti. porta tit,<, ML. 
tatitis, portable, movable (said of 
L, 



bishops without ii cliuip*), < 
imrtare, (riirry ; st^o nart^,'\ Toi 
* bic altar. 


rrf>vi, IXatalc. 

ortiibh*.- PortatUs 

altar, n portable altar.' 

portative ( pdr'ti^tiv), a. [< M K, portatif,< OF. 
(ami h'.)porlatiJ =r U, portatiro,< }*, ^p^artativue, 
< poriare, pp. porfatns, carry : see 1. 

rorliiblc; easily carried. 

As whaiinu lilt haiidu of the folde flesch and hlod ytake, 
Tho was It purtalttf and punhaunt iw the poyiit of a tielde. 

JSerM Plowman {C\ il. IM. 

As fur forth . . . aamaybeshewyil in sosmalan Instm- 
mont jMirtat^f iilioiitu. CAanesr, Astrolalio, 1*011. 

Its weight and also seem to have originated a distinc- 
tion between portahlu and stationary organs, which hi'gaii 
early, and was perpetnal-uil In the teiiiis fnaiiiuiitly used uf 
** Portative*' and ** I’ositivo.” Grove'* Met. II. .OTfi. 

2. ( >f or iiortiiiiiiiig to carrying or the pow(*r of 
currying; as, a portative memory,” Kneyc. Hrif., 
Vil [. 780..Portatlva force of a mamt. seemag- 
ncf.— Portative organ. Soo orpnmblitid compare regal. 

Portax (t^'taks), n. [NL. (Hamilton Smith, 
IK27), < Gr. TTupTu^, eqiiiv. to mipnv, u calf.] A 
g(*nu8 of Ihtrirtw, containing only tho uiignn, 
Porta^' pieiiiA. I’hls is an Indian aiitelotiu, another of 
whose names is Ficimlaphv* trajpteawflv*, and which is also 
known as tduc tune (a translation of its native name) and 
Mor anteUipe (a name properly helungiiig to the African 
hlaii wlaik ). .Heu cut under nunau, 

port-bar (port 'bilv), «. Ann L ; {a ) A strong bar 
of oak used to lUMMire tho ports in n gale, by 
bracing the closed port on the inside. (A) A 
boom formiMl of spars or trees lashed together, 
and moored across the entrance of a port to 
prevent entrance or egress, (c) Same as har\ 
4 ((f). 

port-bit (pdrtMiit), ft. Ill harness, any bit 
liaving a port, or ciirviMl mouthpiece. JC, H. 
Khiyhi, 

port-cannonat (pdrt/kan'onx), ti. pt. In cos- 
tame, ornamental appendages woni at the 
knees. He(^ eaaaoa, 7. 

He walks In his purt’Cannim* like one that stalks in long 
grass. S. Butler, Clonuiiio Kemaliis, IL 8K. (Aama) 

port-caustic (pOrt'kas'tik), a, A small case, 
usually cylindrical, used for carrying a caus- 
ti(* substance in the poi^ket, or for ap]^ying the 
caustic. 

portcltUMti An obsolete form of ptfrteaVid. 
port-crayon, porte-crayon (iiart'krft'qn), s. 
[< F. fwrte-crayott, < porter, carry, + fsraytm, 
pencil; see porth and crayon.^ A holder for 


..lialk, charcoal, crayon, or the like, used in 

({I'Hwing. It !■ nnullsr * kind uf tube at meUl, iplit at 


Foft-craynn. 

ni)(! <>r both end% and iendtaff to n^g open thoro, but 
)„>ld fust by riiigi which illde upon it, so that Uio drawing, 
luiiioriid is nipped and held nrmly. , „ , 

portcnllis (port-kuris), n. TEarly mod. E. also 
^ liorUntlUzc^ porctillis, pHreuueisc, jiercuUis, pcr^ 
volt is, jtereolliee, percoliois, etc.; ( ME. portcuU 
Use, poricolise, poart eolj/cc, pwte atlyse, < OP. 
ports coleke, ports coulisse, porte cftUee, a slid- 
luff gate, portcullis, < ports (< L. porta, door) 
+ fvtc/cc, coulisse, adj. (also as a noun, con- 
Um, a sliding gate, portcullis, P. coulisse, a 
groove), fern, of co/ctk, coulis, P. eouUs, sliding, 

< ML. *colatioius, < eolatus, pn. of colare, flow, 

< L. colare, strain: see colanaer, eulUs^, cullis*^, 
<'t c.] 1 . In fort, a strong grating of timber or 
iron, somewhat resembling a harrow, made to 



PhrtculllM. 

slide in vertical gi*ooves in the jambs of the en- 
triiiioe-gate of a fortifled place, to protect the 
gate iu case of assault. The veriloal ban were nia<le 
eltlior uf Iruti or of wood pofiiteil with Iron at the bottom, 
111 unlnr to demolish wluitevor the iNirtonUls might full 
iilKiii. Then was usually a aeries of portcuIUsea In tliu 
Humc gateway. They were probably of Italian origin, and 
not older than the twelfUi century. 

Ill to the town were but two entroos, and at eclie ('litre 
two ftorteadufieM and strange yatoa covered with Iren nulled, 
that aliet with two loves well and strongly liurred. 

iferffnCK. £. T. S.X 11. 254. 

Kvciicli liadde, wlthonto fable, 

A portf.-cUst dofensable. Hnm. the Htme, 1. 41(18. 
J*ull iipiNir/rugisr.' down drawdirlgg! 

Aly iiepficwH are at hand. 

Avid Maitland (Child’s lialludfi, VI. 220). 
Where he those rosy cheeks that lately scorn'd 
llie malice of injurious fates? 

Ah ! where 's that pearl portmillie that adorn'd 
Those dainty two-leav d gates Y 

Qmrleit, Emhlenis, 11^ 9. 

Battering all the wall over Uie pereuUU. 

J. Jiandolpht Honour Advanced, p. 3. {Daoiee.) 
If 1 hail you out once, 

1 would he at charge of apercullU for you, 

Fb^her, Wit without Money, iv. 5. 
2. In her,: (ft) Same 
UK lattice, 3. (6) The 
n'prosentation of ii 
portcullis : a rare 
hearing, but familiar 
in English art of 
tlic fifteenth century 
from its adoption as a 
iiadi;^ by the Tudors 
and in the city arms 
of Westminster. — 3. 

One of the pursui- 
vants of the English 
(*ollego of Heralds: 

HO ciuled from his 
distinctive badge. — 

4t. A coin struck in 
the reign of Queen 
Klizabetli, witli a 
portcullis stamped 
<m the reverse, port- 
cullis luouoy oonstatod of 
^•rawii8,1ialf-crowiis, shU- 
lings, and slspences (reg- 
ulated Bcoording to the 
weight of the Spanish 
plaster or d<dlar and its 
divisions^ and was strack 
for the use of the esst 
India Oompany (whence 
it was alao owed India 




FoctCttllls ShilHiitf.— Brithdi Mnenai. 
(SiJHi oririnal.) 
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I had not so mneh as the least parieutttt of ooin before. 

B. Jonmm, Every Man out of bis Humour, ill. 1. 

portcnllis (jiort-kuPiH), r. f. [< /wrtcullis, ii.] 
To arm or fiiniish with a portcullis; hence, to 
bar; obstruct. 

within my nioutli you hare engaol'd my tongue, 
Houhly ftartcnUui'U with my teeth and lipii. 

Shak,, Uiuh. II., i. a. 197. 
And nil those towns groat Loiigslianka left hln son, 
N«»w l«wt, which once he fortunately won, 

Within tliclr Ktitmg jHiri^nMiz'd ports shnll He, 

And from their wnlU his sieges uiali deiv. 

Ihitytun, Mortimiu' to Qiiecn Isabel. 

port do TOiX (pen* do vwo). [P., compass of 
the voice: port, lumritig, (ramago ; tie, of; voh\ 
voice; nee port^^, u.,tU*^,voiec,^ \u harpsivhortt 
music, ail einbellishment consisting of an appog- 
giatura and a single or double pitied, 
irorte (port), u. r< P. Forte (s= 8p. Pg. It. Por- 
ta), short for Sublime Porte O Suhtime Porte), 
lit. lofty ga-to (see suhlime and port‘d), tr. Turk. 
hdbi ^aliy ( Haiti Alt), chief office of the Otto- 
man govenniiont, so called from the giite of the 
patiu'c at wliich jiistict; was ndmiuisteri'd. lit. 
*high gate*: hah, gale; *aliy, high.] The (nto- 
maii court; the government of tiie Turkish em- 
pire. 

porta-add (iiort'usMd), n. An instniraent for 
holding a diH)].! or more of acid for hmal applica- 
tion. 

porteaignllle (porl/fi-gwfd'), •#. [P.. < ftorter, 
caiTy, + aiguille, iiecdU^ : see aiftHille.] In surg,, 
same as veedle-hoUbr, 

porte-bonhenr (port' l m-ner'), n. [P. , < porter, 
carry, + bonheur, good luck.] A chami, an amu- 
let, or a trinket carrie*! after the fashion of an 
amulet, siisiNnidiMl to a bracelet or otlu^r article . 
of personal adorninent. 

porte-COChdre (port'kii-shar' ), w. [< P. porte ro- 
chiO'c: porte, gate; eochere, < eovhc, coach: set^ 
coach.'] A caiTiagi^-eiiiranco in a building; a 
gate and passage for carriages leading tluHnigli 
a building, ns a town-house or hotel, from tln^ 
street to an interior court. 

1*hllip was at Ihc HAtri d(« ihilnH at a very early hour 
next morning, and ihera he muw the genoral, with a wot.** 
worn face, leaning on IiIm atlck, and looking at his luggage, 
as it lay piled In the jutrlr-eneMfe of the hotel. 

Thtiekeray, Plilllp, svi. 

The great, wide jmrtr-etHrld^re In front, and the Hit le Imck 
gate on tlie street in the rear. 

Sfip Princeton Bev., IV. aoi. 

porte-crayon, U. See port-erugon. 
portedt (por'ted), a, [< + -/'d'-.] Hav- 

ing gates. 

Tlume bright keys 

lloMlgiiiiig Ijowcr to ofie the pttrhnt skies. 

B.Jon»in. MbM|iiu of Hymen. 

porte-drapeau (pdrt'dm-po' ). «. [ P., < porter, 
carry, + nrapeau, staiidiird. buniier, flag.] An 
appliance for raising find displaying a flag. 
Port Egmont ben. See Acni. 
porteguef, U. Sec port ague. 
port-dectric ( l »6rt 'e lek ' iri k ), fi. [ < P. porter, 
carry, + K. eleclrir.] (..’iirryiiig by electricity: 
noting a iiroposed syslerii for the rapid Iriiiis- 
iiiission of iriail-pnckiiges. etc., the jiriiicinal fea- 
ture of which consists in drawing a car tiiroiigh 
a series of coils that nre irioiiientarily energized 
as the car approaclu'S. 

porte-lnmitee (port 'lil-miar^ ), n. | F., < porter, 
carry, + lumiire, ii light.] An apparatus con- 
sisting of a plane miiTor so nioimtcd and fltted 
with adjusting s<?rcwH that the user cun easily 
control the direction of the r«*flecled rays, it is 
miiuh emjdoyed In nhysleal extHMlnientiitlon as a substi- 
tute for the mnri' ulalsiratt; and expensive hellostat. 
porto-monnaio ( port'ino-na'), it, [ h \, < porter, 
cany,+ iuouuate,mo\\oy: sec* umuetf,] A pocket- 
book ; especially, a Htniill book or leather pouch 
with clasjis, for holding money, 
portenauncet, n. Same as purtrnancc. 
portend (pdr-tend'), r. f- It. portenrlere ; < 
L. porinuhre, point out, iiidi(*ii.le, foretell, an 
arcnaic collateral form, belonging to religionH 
language, of profeuttere, stwteh fort.h, < pro, 
forth , *r tendere, stretch. 1 1 f . To stri^ tch fort h ; 
profeud. 

Thy fate waft next, O I’liwstiis ! doom'd to fuel 
The great Idoineiieus' /^/rfriu/erf steel. 

Pape, Iliad, v, 58. (Jtiehardmn.) 

2. To betokem; pr<*sage; signify in advance; 
foreshow. 

Ihelr fthe Eongolsirdcs'l ccmirnlng into Italy . . . wan 
pnrUnded by divers feorfull prfNiigles. 

Ctrryat, Crudities, L 109. 

Thoir mouths 

With hideous oriftce gaped on us wide, 

Partying hollow truce. MUtan, P. L. , vi. ,578. 
bBTIL a To forebode, augur, pressgo, threaten, fore- 
shadow. Btw omen. 


porterage 

portent (i>or-teul' or por'tent), ii. [< OB'.twi*- 
tvute s= Sp. Pg. U, porteiito, i h, jktrtcutum, a 
sign, tok«Mi, omen, portent, prop. neut. of poi*- 
teiitus. Pill, of fHtrteudere, jiorlend: see pttrteud,] 
That which portends or foretokens; a sign or 
iok(*n; an omen, generally of ill, or of some- 
thiiig to he l'(‘ar(‘d. 

My loMM by dire ftfiirnte the g<«l foivlolil. Jtrjfden, 
■^Byn. Siitn, /'rrnci/r*. otc. Si^uomra, iiiid/on'tidf, r. t, 
portentiont (por-tcn'shini). It. (< \i,portt:uttrre, 
iw. portent us, po\u\ out, "port end; s(»e itorteud.] 
The act of portending or f«>r(*showiiig; a por- 
tent. 

Why, allhoitgli (lii> ml fuiiietH do onrry tin* portentione 
of Mars, the brightly whltu Khoiild not lx* of tliu Influence 
of Jupiter or VeiiiiH, . . . is not iiIikiiixI to doubt. 

Jadr T. Itrownr, Vulg. Krr., vl. 14. 

pprtentivef (pdr-ten'tiv), u, [< portnit + -ire.] 
Portentous. Prome. 

portentOHB (por-t(*n'tuH), a, [< OP. porivnteux 
s= Sp. I*g. It. porteutoso, < L. porti utosuH, luon- 
stroiiH, ]mrt:entouH, < porteutuiii, a portent: soo 
portent.] 1. Of tlie nature of a ]}«>rl(*nt; omi- 
nous; foreshowing ill. 

This fHirtentam llgiiro 

Coiiies ermed through <iiir wutcli. ho llki' Hit* king 
That was. Shak., IIhiiiIci, 1. 1. 109. 

All Is ditep silence, like the fearful calm 
Tliat aliimhem In the Htorm's jiortrntonH pause. 

Shellry, (juccii Mali, Iv. 

2. Monstrous; prodigious; wonderful. 

On the liankeof Ihla ryuer there la a townc of mu'h por- 
tenUntM hyggoium na 1 dare not speakc. 

It. Fdfn, tr. of Peter Martyr (Klrat IkMika on America, ed. 

lArher, p. 194). 

liCt iia see whether we can dliMMiver In any tuirt of their 
sclicines ihn jmrtentoue nhilliy wliicli may jiiHtlfy these 
liold iindertukcrM lii tlie HiijNiriority alilch they aHSUinu 
over niHiikliid. liurkr, Itev. In Kraiiuc. 

The neck was thiieo eneinded by a white inuallii cravat 
tied ill a porfrnfetiN Ihiw with drixipliig ends. 

FannighHu Bee., N. S.. Xhll. 209. 

portentonBly (pdr-tiui't us-li ), adr. 111 a iMirleii- 
toijs maimor; omiiioiisly ; nioiisiroiisly ; w'ou- 
dorfiilly. 

porter^ (pcir't^^r), u, [< Ml^. portn% portfire, 
portour, < OP, (and l‘\) portier =s Hp. porfero 
as Pg. porteiro =: It. portiere, < LL. poriarius, a 
doorkeeper, < L. porta, a door, gate : s(*e 7>oi7‘d, | 
.One who has the eluirgt^ of a door or gates a 
doorkeepiT or gal.c-keepev. 

(Vmi forth. 1 wo| unto the gate go, 
llilse jntfionrH hen iiiikoiinyiigc cvenno. 

Chnnrrr, 'riidliis, v. 1 1^{9. 
Bar hut your (laic, and let your Porter cry 
Here’s no Admittance. 

Conyrei^, tr. of (ivld’s Art of l^ovo. 
Porter’s lodge, a rvKim or cottiigc near an eiilruiicc dmir 
or gate for the iiae of thu keeper, 
poi^r^ (p(>r'tcv), u. [< ME. portour, portoirre, 

< OP. (and P. ) poi7f*wr s= Sp. I’g. It. 
portatore,<. ML. porlator (cf. JjL. fvm. porta- 
Irijr.), a carri(^r,< L. portare, pp. porta tus, carry ; 
seif porl*K] 1. One who bears or ctirrit's: a 
bearer; a carrier; HiS'cincally. n iicrsnii who 
curri(*s Imrdtms, (*tc., or riiiiK erniiuis for hire: 
as. a railway or dock porter. 

Simon of Tyrone ia forced to he the junrtrr of 'I'hy luoaa. 

Up. IJaU, Conti inphiiloiiH, V. 

On the Fourth of July, at five o'eliM'k in the mondng, 
the priffm ualleil the glccjyrHoiit of thrir iH'iiliH at Wiuk- 
ford .1 unction. V, D. Warner, Their IMItfrinniKi.'i, p. 84. 

2. A law oflic(.*r wlio cames a while nr hHvit 
rod before the justices in eyre. I Eng.] — 3. 
Kertes,, same as ostia rg. — 4, That which is used 
ill b(*ariiig, support itig, or cniTyiug. oii > a lever. 
Withnls. (b) A Imr of iron iittaidnil to n heavy forging, hy 
which ft la guided hcnr'atli fhehiiiiiiiurrorinto IlirfiiriiHeu, 
lieliig aiiapiMideil hy cliidim fnxii u i‘rHiie alMive; hImi, a 
bur from wliimo end an article {k foi-giil. K. It. KnighL 
(a) ill a{fri.,a light two- or thiTc whccliHl caiTiagi* iikciI In 
Hteain-plowiiig to hold np from tin- ground lint wire ropu 
hy which the. plowHiire ihawii. <r/)1n wnriw/.u Ivrin iimhI 
III .Scotland to denote twenly aplitH or dciilh.ln the reial, 
In plain work. J ii Kngland called a5rcr. Porter’s knot. 
See kwit^. 

porter*^ ( pdr'ter), w. I Short for porter-beer ( > P. 
porhir-biere) or * porters' beer: siiid tn have bec'ii 
a favorite beverage of tiu' Loudon porters (seo 
porter"^), but ]s>rhaps so called hi alliiHioti to its 
strength mid suhstaiice. Then* is noevideiico 
that Loudon ]iorters, fis distinguished from Loii- 
(ioii cabmen nr Loiidnn tirtisHiiK. favored this 
sort, of beer. | A diirk-brnwn mull liipior, of 
English origin, it la inadu either wholly or partially ■ 
of lilgh-diicd malt, which glvca color and imparts a ape- 
eiul flavor to the Iii|iior. Tof»-fcrmcntHlloii In large tuns, 
lasting from 4S to <lo hoiii'H, la followeil hy ofler-fermenta- 
lion in smaller cnaka or tniiisiMirt-hiirrels, lasting several 
days. The aftei'-fcrinciitHtloii elarines the lli|iior, from 
which the air Is then f‘Xclndod hy huiiglug the casks.— 
Fettled porter, t^w./ntir. 

porterage^ (pdr'ter-nj), n. [< porter^ + -age.] 
Tlie business or duties of a porter or doorkeeper. 
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porterage^ (por'tAr-^j), ». [< portm^, q. V., + 
1 . Curry i ng ; carriage ; tranaportation ; 
porterH* work. 

My mother UMed to take me with her to help with the 
pnrUrage of her purchaaei. Aeademy, Na p. 142. 

A Rreat deal of the porttrofft of MalNin la done by women 
and girla, who alio do moat of the uiiluadlnff of the light- 
era on the (|uaya. Uarper^a Mag.^ HX X Vll. 8fJti. 

2. The coHt of carrying; money charged for 
portcra’ sen'icoH. 

Perpetually grumbling at the eximnae of poitage and 
porterri//#!. l^irtiUghtly lUn., S, H., Xl^l. 85(». 

porteresB, portroBS (pdr'U*r-«H, -troa), n. [Fut-- 
rocrly uIho poWtTTCNMo; Kjwrtcr^ + wm] A fe- 
male porter or keet>er of a gate, 
portor-honse (imr^tAr-houB), n. A lioiuie at 
which porter, ale, and other malt liquorn are re- 
tailed ; an ale-house ; alao, such ahouKeatwhich 
Ht4«ukH, chops, etc., are served nfj; a chop-house. 
— Partor-bOttM stei^ a lieefateak (Ninalatlng of n choice 
cut of the beef between the alrloiii iiiid the teiiduiiotn, the 
latter being the uinler cut : It la aiipiKiaed to derive Ita naine 
from a well known porter houae in New York, where tlila 
particular out of the meat waa brat intrfHluced. | U. H. ] 

porterly (pdr't6r-li), a. [< porfrra + 
hike a porter; hence, coarse; vulgar. [Hare.] 

The porterfg language ofawcating and otaioailty. 

iPr, iiray, Kaaay on Kiiowletige (ISO?), 1*ref. (huAom.) 

porteSBetf n. Hame as fMtrttisH, 

port-face (iMirt'fas), »i. The flat surface in the 
steam-elu'st of a stoam-engino which includes 
the openings into the norts of the cngine-cvl- 
indor, and upon whicii u slide-valve works. 
Hee ralrt.i-M.uU and 

port-lire (port'fir), n, [< nwfS, o., + obj../?rc; Ir. 
>\ por/c-/ 0 tf.] A kind or slow-match of match- 
coni formerly used to discharge artillery.— 
Port-fire dlpiMUr. nlppera for outUng off the eiiua of 
tmrt-nrea. iClLKmigla. 

port-flange (pdrt'llanj), u. A wooden or me- 
tallic batton titled on a ship’s side over a port 
to keem out water. 

portfolio (|>6rl,-fd'li6), n, [< Hp, jHirtafolio = Tt. 
poriajhf/tio = F. portefeuilh^ a case for carrying 
i>iiperH,'ot(*.; < h. porUirVt carry, •¥ Jot iuWf a leaf: 
see jwr/3 and Jotio,] 1. A inovaide nu'eptacle 
for detached papers or prints, usually in the 
form of a complete boolc-cover with a flexi- 
ble hack, and fastened with strings or elaH]m. 
1C. U. hiihfht. 

J ant down, mid turned over two largo jNir<Adirif of noliti- 
enl curlcHlnrua. MaeaulaHt in 'I'revelyiiii, 1, 2nil. 

2. Figuratively, the otllco of a minister of 
as, he holds the portfolio of education (that is, 
he liiiH charge of the llocuiiieiitH, et.e., coiiiiecl ed 
with that depiirtme lit); he has received the porU 
folio of the lioine ilepnrtment. 
portglavet. portglaivet (is'irt'gl&v), n. t< 
porle-gUme^ < jwirfnr, carry, + glaiiw, sword: 
see jHtrl^ and 1. An attendant or re- 

tainer aniied with a glave. Hence — 2. A snh- 
ordiiiate officer of the law, whoso bailge of of- 
fice was tho glave. (kmiimre /iri/dm/icr, 2. 

portgravet (imrl'grftv), «. lAlso Jhtrlffrtvr; < 
ME. *portgrcrr (not found); ef. AH, p<»rUprrfa 
(> E. pftrlreetfr) ss led. pftrtgreifif a portreeve: 
see jwrlreerv and gravo^,] ^ine iw portrn^rr. 

Mia OrdlimtioM wore chiefly for the Meridian of London ; 
for where beforo hla TIniu Uie City woe govvnied liy Porf> 
mnw. this K lug (Ulohord 1. ] granted them to 1 n 5 govorin'd 
by two Hhttriffa and a Mayor. AiJwr, Ghronlolea, p. (Ml 

port-hole (portniol), n. l. An apertim) in a 
ship's sidq, especially one of Hie apertures 
throuffli which tne guns are protruded and fired. 
— 2. The 0 )>ening to the steara-paBsagos into 
or from a cylinder, or to tho exhaust-passage. 
See porfsi, 4. 

port-hook (p^irt'hhk), n. One of the hooks in 
the side of a ship to which the hinges of a port- 
lid are hookiMl. 

porthorst, ti. Same as j»orla«t. 

portico (pdr'ti-ko), ii.; pi. partus or porHeorn 
i -kdz ) . [ < 1 1 . portico = Bp. portico s= Pg. portim 
sr F. uorlUptc,^ L. porliruttf n porch, portico : see 
porch.'] Ill arch., a structure consisting esseii- 
titilly of a roof siipimrted on at least one side 
by columns, somtdiincs detached, as a shady 
walk, or place of assemblage, but generally, in 
modern usage, a porch of an open vestibule 
at the entrance of a building; a colonnade. 
I'orticoa arc caIIihI totnatylc, hoxHat^e, octoatylcv dcco- 
atyle, etc., ocoonllng ua Uitf)* have four, alx, ulgfit, ten, cn* 
moi\> coliiiuna lii front; lii clnaalcal examplca they arc 
olao dIatingiilahiHl na proatyle or In antli, oi'cordliig oa 
they iirolitrl hefom the biilldliig or ore Incloaed between Ita 
Bide walla prolongM. -PIlllOlOPlian Of the POTtlOO, 
the Stolen. Seo The l^nrch (under yionik), and out* under 
oeUulyU and panCArem. 

porticoed (por'ti-kod), a. [< iHwtico + -ctfi.] 
Having a |)ortico or luirticos. 
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portienst (pflr'ti-kus), fi. [L.: see portico^ 
porch,] A portico, 

TUI the whole tree become a jwrtlawji. 

Or arched arbor. B, Jaimtn, S eptuue'a Triumph. 

portltre (p6r-iiSr')» e door-curtain, < 

portc^ door: see porfti, >i.] A curtain hung at 
a doorway, or entrance to a room, either with 
the door or to rtqilace it, to intercept the view 
or ciirnuitH of air, etc., when the door is opened, 
or for mere dcc.oration. 

portiforinm (por-ti-fo'ri-um), n . ; pi. porttforia 
(-jl). [ML.: see poriitsc,] In the memeval 

clVurch in England, an ofAce-book containing 
the offices for I he canonical hours, it waa alao 
known oa the breniary, and aniwered to the Bommn Cath- 
olic bruvlmy. The name oamimed many forma In popular 
iiwt, auch oa furrtjturyt partmryt purthun, portouM. porhdM, 
ete. See potiinm, 

portiiy (is'»r'ti-fl), r. t. ; jiret, and pp.poriificd^ 
ppr. jtorlifyittg. [< por0 + •i~fy; in aUiiBioii to 
tho saying, Claret would bo port if it could.”] 
To give (olio’s self) more value or importance 
ihaii belongs to one. [Humorous and rare.] 

1 grant you that In thiiadieme of life tlmre does enter 
ever ao iltUehypoorlay : that thlaeloret ia loaded, oa It were ; 
hut your deafre to ptrrttfy youraelf la amlahlo^ la pardon- 
aide, la perhopa honourable. 

Thackeray, Uouiidoboat Papers Small-Beer Chron. 

portignef. U. Bamo as portuguc. 

Portingalt, Portinffallt(porting-gal),n. and ti. 
( ibHololKj forms of Portugal. 

portio (nor'shi-d), it,; pi. j^Honea (pdr-shi-o'- 
iicz). [L. : sec portion.] In anaf., a part, por- 
tion, or Dranch.— Portio szinrooslls, ahort muaoular 
flliera attached in front to the vocal oord, and behind to 
the vtjcal jproceaa of the arytenoid.— PoitlO axillaris, 
the Bouoiid |)ari of the axillary artery ; theimrt behind tho 
mtetomlla minor.— PoitlO tmohlslls, the third port of 
the axillary orteiy ; the port below tlie pectorolla minor. 

Portio oervlcalis, the third dlvlolun of the aiibclavian 
ortv^.-Portio dura Of tho sovonth norro of mills, 
the facial nerva— PoitlO inter duram Ot of 

Wrlsberg, the para intermedia WrlaberglL— Portio in- 
termedia. (a)HiuncHaii 0 nrinfenfia<lta(whicbaee.undcr 
pare), (b) The middle part of the cervix uteri, wnioh la 

vaginal lielilnd and aiipravaginal In front. Portio msJor 

tngomlni, the aoiialtlve of the trifacial. -PorttO 
minor trigemini, the motor root of Uio trifacial.- Por- 
tio mOUlB of the seventh norvo of Willie, the auditory 
nerve.— Portio mnsoulazie, the oeoond dlvlalon of the 
aiiheliivlun artmy.— PcotlO POOtorsllS, the flrat divlaloii 
of the Miilielavlan artery.' Pa^O euinaviginallB, tho 
aiiprovaglnal dlvlalon of the cervix uterL— Portio iho- 
nudoa, the nrat loirt of the axlilary artery ; the part above 
ilu) pectorolla minor.— PoitiO vaginalis, that pari of the 
cervix uteri which la free within tne vagina. 

portion (pdr'shqn), ft. [< ME. pot'domifjHtrcion, 
porctjouc s= 1). porUe ss G. Sw. Dan. portion^ < 
iiF. jtorlion. jatreUtn, F. portion = Bp. jwreion 
= Pg. porqdo sa It. porsiom, < L. portw{n-)^ a 
shurc, part, i>ortion, relation, pro]mrt ion, akin 
topflr(^)ii,piirt: mo part. Gt. \iroj»orHnn.] 1. 
A part of a whole, whether separaLul from it, 
orennsidorodby itself though not actually sopa- 
nitcd. 

Hieae ore porta of hla waya: but how little a jatrUm la 
heard of him ? Job xxvi. 14. 

Some other pavHunt of Fkiripturo wore read, upon emer- 
gent occoatoiia. Jer. Tayjur, Worfca (ed. lav!), 11. 21M. 

2. A part assigned or contributed; a share; an 
iillowaiice or allotment; hence, a helping at 
table. 

Aiid^lf . . . henehothnoustofhlaowenetohelpehym- 
aelf withe, that the bretlieren helpe bym, eohe man to a 
pitreimm, wliat'hia wflle )nl In wi^ of oborite, aonynge hii 
mtaat. H.XP9. 

Tho piiwta had apertioaoiaigned them of Pharaoh, and 
did eat tlielr parUun which Phomoh gave them. 

Clen. xlvU. 22. 

Tliey . . . cony cerUlne dayea proviakni of vlotuola 
about with them. Nor ia it a oumber; it being no more 
than a small partUm of rloo and a little aunr and hoiiy. 

SanAyc, 'Fravailea, p. 88. 

3. Lot; fate; destiny. 

The lord of that aorvant • . . ahall out him asunder, 
and appoint him hia parHon with the hypocriteo. 

Mat xxiv. Id. 

If length of days be thy parHim, make It not thy expeo- 
tatiun. air fTHrowne, Chriit Mor., UL SO. 

Tills tradition tella ua further that he hod afterwards a 
■Iglit of ihoae dlarool habitatiooa which ore the portbni of 
111 moil after death. Addimm, Tale of Morraton. 

4 . The part of an estate given to a child or heir, 
or descending to him by law, or to be distributed 
to liim in the settlement of the estate.— 5. A 
wife’s fortune; a dowry, 

1 give my daughter to him, and will moke 

Her partim equal hit. atek., W. T., Iv. 4. 807. 

Thy beauty la pnrHan, my Joy and my dear. 

CatMn^c Garland ((rblld ■ Ballads, VIII. 17S). 

O, come to me— rich only tliua— In lovellneaa.— Bring no 
ptrrtion to me but thy love. Sheridan, The Rivals, 111. S. 

Faloidisn pertton. flee FoMdwm. -Maniags p(n> 
tion, a shore of the patriinonlal eitate or other mbatan- 
tiat gift of property made by a parent, or one acting in the 
place of a parent, to a briue upon hiar marriage usually 
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Intended m s permanent pinvMoB. wgpB. % dSteSA DM 
ahm, etc. Seeflort 

portkm (pdr^shpn), V. t. F. portkmner, por- 
tion; from the noun. (^. ajiportion, propor- 
tion^ V,] 1. To divide or distribute into por- 
tions or shares; parcel ; allot in shares. 

Where ray Ulyasee and hie race might reign, 

And porwm to hia trtbea the wide domain. 

Fentm, in Pope’a Udyieey, iv. 2S8. 

2. To endow with a portion or an inheritance. 

Him portian*d molda apprentioed orphana bleei'd. 
The young who labour, and the old who reat. 

Pape, Moral Emaya, UL 287. 

portionable (pdr'shqn-a-bl), a. [ME. poreiona- 
Lie; as porwn + -ohfe. Of. propwHonable.] 
Proportional. Chaucer^ BoSthius, iii. meter 9. 
portaoner (pdr'shon-^r), n. [< me. ^porHonerc. 
< OF*, jtortlonnier sa Pg. poretonai^o, < ML. po**- 
tionariua, a portionor, < L. pwiio{n-), a portion : 
see portion. J 1 . One who divides or assigns in 
share8.»2. In Scots law: (a) Tho proprietor 
of a small feu or portion of land, (b) The sub- 
tenant of a feu; an under-feuar.— 3. Ecclca., a 
jierson in part possession of a benefice which is 
occupied by more than one inenmbent at a time. 
—Hein postionefB, two or more femelea who anooeed 
Jointly to a heritable eetate in default of heira male, 
portioiies. n. Plural otjtoriio. 
po^onist (pdr'shQn-ist), n. [ss OF. portiofttxte 
as Bp. Pg. porcioniata; as portion + -fef.] 1. 
Ecetea.y same as portioner, 3.-2. In Merton 
College. Oxford, same poatmaster, 3. 
portlfmleBB (pdr'shgn-les), a, [< portion-¥‘ -less.] 
Having no portion or share ; specifically, having 
no dowry: as, a portion/ew maid. 

Port Jaokson flg. Bee^, 1. 

Portland arrowroot. iteearroiproofand.4niim. 
Portland beds. Bee Portland atone, under atone. 
Portland cement. Bee cement. 

Portlandian (p6rt-1an'di-m), n. [< Portland 
(Isle of Portland), a ]>enin8ula of Dorset, Eng- 
land, + dan.] Bame as Portland beds. Bee 
Portland stone, under sUnw, 

Portland moth. A British noctuid moth, Apro- 
Uaprwcox. 

Portland powder, sago, screw, stone, tern, 
▼ase. Bee powder, sagOf etc. 
port-lanyard ()>drt^lan^yjlrd), n. Bee lan- 
yard, 1. 

portlast (portliest), n. [< porf». V., + last^.] 
The guiiwnlo of a ship. Also called portoiae, 
port-fid (portnid), n. Bee Ud. 
port^lifter (pdrt'lif^ter), fi. A contrivance for 
raising and lowering heavy ports in ships, 
portliness (pdrt'li-nes), n. Tho character or 
state of being i>Ortly in manner, appearancfs 
or person; di^ifiod bearing or stately propor- 
tions. 

Sodi pride la proJie ; auch parUiname la honor. 

SIpenser, flonneta, r. 

portly (pSrt'li), o. repoffS + -/yL] 1. State- 
ly or dignified in nuen; of noble appearance 
and carnage. 

Pordy hla peraon waa, and much inoreoat 

Througli Ilia lleroloke grace and honorable geat 

.S!p0nwr,jr.Q.,m. U.S4. 

Rudely thou wrongeat my deare harta dealrc^ 

In finding fault with her too portiy iiride. 

spenmr, flonneta, v. 

My alater la a goodly, portly lady, 

A woman of a preaeuce. 

Fletaher, Wit without Money, 1. 2. 

What though ahe want 
A portkm to maintain a pmy greatneaaT 

Fora, Lovera Melanoholy, L 3. 

2. Stout; somewhat large and unwieldy in 
person. 

It was the portly and, had it poaaeiBed the advantage of 
a little more height, would have been the otately fij^re 
of a man oonilderably in the decline of life. 

Hmrthorm, Seven Gablea, vlil. 

3t. Swelling. 

Where your orgoalea with jMrtfg aall . . . 

Bo overpeer tho petty tiafflekera. 

PAaA'.,M.ofV.,l. LR 

portman (pdrt'mra), n.; pi. portmen (-men). 
[AB. portman, a townsman, eitixen, < port, a 
port, town, city, -f man, man.] An inhabitant 
or burgess of a port-town, or of one of the 
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portmanteau (pdrt-man'td), n. [Formerly 
also timrtmantne,portmantm (also 

portmantle. accom. to mantle); as Bp. Pg. por- 
tamanteo, \ F. portemanteau (ox It. ptrriamau- 
tello), < porfrr, carry, + manteau, cloak, man- 
tle : see porfB and mantle, manteau.] 1 . A case 
used in journeying for containing clothing: ori- 
ginally adapts to the saddle of a horseman, 
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and therefofe nearly oylindrical and of flezi- 
)i)e make. 

lliare are old loathar miftiiMMifaaiM. like etimnded por- 
nrilMa, tkelr moatbe fwna in gaunt bungiM' for the food 
uitli which they uied to be foiged to repletion. 

O. V. Hofinee, Aet at the Hreakfaet lUdoj. 

2. A trunk, espooialWa leather trunk of small 
3. A hook or bracket on which to hang 
n garment, eapeoially one which holds a coat 
or cloak securely for brushing. 

port-mantickti n, A oorrupt form otportman- 

trau. 

He would linger no longer, and iday at* eardi In King 
Phillp B palace^ tlU the meeaenger with the part-manUek 
raiue from Borne. 

iitp. iiadntf Abp. WUllamB, L 160. (Davies,) 

portmantlot (pdrt-man^tl), it. [An accom. foi^n 
ol h\ pt>rtemaHteau : gee portmanteau,^ A port- 
inanteau. 

And out of the aherlffe porfmontle 
He told three hundred pound. 

RoibiH Hood and the Byteher (Chlld'e Ballade, V. 88X 

portmantnat, U. Same as portmanteau. 

J^d, Where be the madclng-aultaT 
Jfatr. Inyour lordehip'epoftmanfua. 

MiddUUm, Mad World, ii. 2. 

Your ciinnlngaet thlevee ... uae to cut off the port- 
maidxui from braind, without ataylng to dive into the pock- 
eU of the owner. Swift, To a Young l^t 

port-mote (}>drt'mdt), n. [AS. *pwt-gem6t (not 
found), <port, a town, + gemotf meeting: see 
and mot^, mtot^.'] In earl^ Kng. hiet.^ 
ai court or moot composed of Ute ^rtmen or 
burghers of a port-town, oorresponmng to the 
l(•et of other places. Also otAloa portman-mote. 

Thoee legal porta were undoubtedly at flmt aufgned by 
Uio crown ; eiiioc to each of tlieiii a couKof poftmuU ie lii- 
ciilMiit, the Juriedlctiou of which muet flow from the royal 
authority. lUaeketone, Com., I. vU. 

portoirt, n. [< OF. jtortoir, m., a bearing branch 
(Hc. tie vigne, of a vine), < porter, bear: seoporf^*.] 
One who or that which bears ; hence, one who 
or that which produces. 

Branchee which were porMn and bear grapee the year 
larforu. UoUand, {fSneye. mid.) 

portoisef (por'tia), n. [Appar. for *portoirc, < 
1 )K. portoirv.y f., a bearer, support, as a barrow, 
iiaskct, etc., the span of the door of a coach, 
<dc., < porter, bear, carry: see port\ Of. port- 
/o«/.] The ^iiwale of a ship: in the phrase d 
jH^rtoise, said of yanl-arms resting on the gun- 
wale. 

Port Orford cedar. See ChameeeypariM, and 
ginger-pine (under pfiicl ). 
portost, portOOBt, portOHBt, n. Middle Eng- 
lish foiTOS of pifTtatM. 

portourt, !<• A M iddle English form of porter^. 

port-panet (port'pan), n. [< OF. ]>ortc-jwin, < 
porter, carry. + pain, bread: see porfS and 
)wm2.j A cloth in whicli bread was carried 
111 order that it might not be touched by the 
Imiids. 

port-plecet (pdrt'pes), n. [< OF. pitrte-pieccy a 
part of armor, also (as in T.porte-pi^) a shoe- 
niakor's awl ; < jtorier, carry, + pieee, piece ; sec 
porfii and piecfs.] A kind of cannon used in the 
sixteenth century, mentioned as employed on 
board ship. 

portrait (pdr'trat), n. [Fonnerly also pourtrait, 
pourtraict, jmrtraet (ss 1). portret s= u.jtortrdt 
= Sw. portrdt s Dan. portrmt ) ; < OF. portrait, 
vourtrait, portraict, paurtraicl, F. portrait, < 
ML. protractwt, a portrait, prop, an image, por- 
trait, plan, pp. 01 protrah^ (> OF. poriraire, 
. ), depict, portray : see portray, 1 . A draw- 
ing, representation, delineation, or picture of 
a person or a thing ; specifically, a picture of 
a fierson, drawn from lire ; especially, a picture 
or representation of the face; a likeness, whe- 
ther executed in oil or water-color, in crayon, 
on steel, by photography, in marble, etc., but 
particularly in oil : as, a painter of portraits. 

The uyde Besann loft, lii wltnuimu of his excellenoie In 
that Art, s bookc in conteyning the fouinioe or 

pettmefesof eyxUe engine or manieylous straiigo and pro* 
fytablo deuloe, for dluers comrnodloiissnd neccBMiy vsee. 
R. Bdon, First Books on America (til. Arlier, p. xlvll.). 

Kveii in porCroilf the grace, and we may add tliu llke- 
iieas, oonsists more in taking the general sir than In ob- 
serving the exact almllltnde of every feature. 

Sir J, R^fnoUU, Dlaoourae% It. 

2. A vivid description or delineation in words. 

But, if JoiiBon haa been aoonaad of havtim aervilely giv- 
en piwtraOe— and we have Juat aeen in what an extraor- 
dinary way they are portraUe — hli leeming haa alio been 
allegM aa aometbing more objeotlonable in the dramatic 
art ; and we have often heard aometbing of the pedantry 
of Jonaon. /. ITItrarii, Amen, of Lit, II. 24^ 

iti, in phatog. See gray, o., S.— Oompos- 
Sat eompome photograph, ‘ 
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poitraitt (pdr'tift), r. t, r^so pourtraiet; < 
portrait, «,] To portray; draw. 

I labour to pourtraiet In Artliure, before he wae king, 
the Image of a Itrave knight. 

Sptiwer, F. Q., To the Header. 

A l*aint«r ahould more IwueAto her to 
Bweetfsco, 
aa she was. 


Remembre my bmtheris sion. 
the man at Sent Hrldla is i 


r abould more IwueAto her to portraUe a most 
wiyting Cauidia vtion It, then to paint Ceniille 
Sir P. Stdneg, A|)oL for l*oetrle. 

POrtraitiBt (lior'tra-tlst), n, [s F. porimitiste ; 
as portrait + -te#.] * A maker of portraits ; a iJ^»r- 
trait-i>aiiitor; otic who devotes bis attoiition 
particularly to i>ort rails, as a pltotographcr. 

A young French artiat, who is among the “ really good " 
aa a portraUid, CmUempinrarg tJ V. m. 

portrait-lens (pOr'trat-lcux), a. One of a class 
of double or iriplo jihotognipbic leusos esp<.>- 
cially adapted for taking portraits. 

Tetaval designed the portraUdene I in photomuhyl, in 
which two achromatic lenses, placed at a certain distance 
apart, combine to form the imago. 

Lard Rayleigh, Biioyc. Brit.. XVII. mu 

portrait-painter (|K>r'trttt-pHii't6r), n. One 
whose occupation is the painting of portraits, 
portrait-stone (pdr'tnlt-Hldu), n, lu gem-eut- 
ting, a lask, or flat diamond, occasionally with 
several rows of small facets ni’ouud the edge, 
used to cover miiiiatiircH or siiiall portraits, 
portraiture (pur^tra-tur), n, [Fonnerly also 
jiortrature, jHtnrtraOnre ; < tiiVu jMrtreiturr, por- 
treture, portraUarre, < {.W.iHmrtraieture, F. por- 
traiture, < OY.ponrtrairv, jmrtraire, portray: 
SCO jfortrait,'] 1. A rt>preseiitatioii or picture; 
a painted resemblance; a likcnt>ss or portrait. 

We will imitate the oUlo luiynters in ilreeue, who, draw- 
ing in theyr Tables the }titrt.rature of Jupiter, were euoiy 
lioure iiiendiiig it, but. durst iiciiur Anlsh it. 

t*yty* Kiipliiies and Ills KiiglRtid, p. STiT. 
There la an exquisite pontiraiture of a great horse made 
of white stone. Coryai, t •rudltles, 1. STi, sig. U. 

2. Likenesses or portraits collectively. 

The ptntreUure that was iipfiti the wal 
Withiiiiie the temple of iiilKhty Mars ilie reedo. 

Chaucer, Kniglii'a Tale, 1. 1110. 
Unclasp me, Htranaer, and unfold 
With trembling cart^ iny Irntves of gold, 

Rich In Oothtcpi/rfraflurr. 

/ffljpmi^Voyageof Coluinbus(inscrihod on iheorigfnal MH.). 

3. The art of inakiiignortraits; tbo art or prac- 
tice of portraying or depicting, wbetber in ]ne- 
tures or in words; llie art of tiie poHrailist. 

Portraiture, which, taken In ita widest sense, includes 
all repreiHuiiiiUoii not only of Imtnaii beings, but also of 
visible objects in nature. 

C. T. NeiHmi, Art> and Archasol., p. 20. 

portraiture (por'lnl-tfir), ??. t. [< pitrtraiture, 
».] To paint; portray. »Shafteshar^/, 
portray ( pdr-tra' ), r, [Formerly uIh«> pourtray ; 

< ME. portrayen, porireyvn, pourtrnien, pur- 
irayen, purtri'yen, < OF, poriraire, jnmrtrairv 
(ppr. portrayant), F. poriraire =se It., protram, 
protrarre, i ML. protralare, paint, depict, a 
later use of Ji. protrahere, draw forth, reveal, 
extend, protract, < pro, forth, + frahtre, draw : 
see tracts, trait. Ct. protract.’] I, trnns. 1. To 
depict; reproduce the; liiieanieiits of; draw or 
paint to the life. 

1 hmiiu him portrevle an pnynted In mi her! wilbiniie, 
That ho alttUB in ml si^t m« thinkes enemiore. 

WtUinm of Paierur. (K K. T. H.\ 1. 446. 
Take tliee a tile, and lay it Iwfure thee, and ptmrtray 
upon it Uio city, even Joriisalein. . Ksek. Iv. L 

2. To depict or describo vividly in words; de- 
scribe graphically or vividly. 

Thcr was iiothingo that she loved so misdic, ffor he was 
BO like the kynge Ban as he haddi^ uopartrey^. 

MeHin (K. K. T. H.), lii. fflR. 
Scott portrayed with erjual strength and siirouM every 
Agora in hla crowded company. Jwnerson, Walter Heutt. 

8t. To adorn witli pictures or portraits. 
Portreid It was with briddes freshly, 
lliys fair pHiilloii rich was In sehig. 

ftmn. c/ Partenay iii. B. T. A.), 1. 1009. 
Rigid spears snd helmets throng’d, and shields 
Various, with bosstful argument pr;rfraj/*if. 

MUtifn, P. L.. vl. K4. 

aigyn. 1 and 2, To delineate, dietch, represent 
ll,f intrans. To paliit. 

He condo aonges make uml wel eiidite, 

Juste and eek dauiice and wel puHreyo and write. 

Chaucer, Qen. Prul. to C. T., 1. OOw 

portrayal (por-tra'al), n, [< portray + -al] 
The act of portraying; delineation; represen- 
tation. 

portrayer (pdr-tra' dr), n, [< ME, portrayer, pw- 
treyour, < OP. jtortraior, pourtrayevr, a painter, 

< poriraire, portray; see portray.] One who 
portnm; a iiaintcr; one who paints, draws, or 
aesciibeB to the life. 

lie portrtyour ne kervera of ymagea. 

Chaucer, Knighi'a Talq, L 1041. 


partngua 

. It Is told me that 

no klenlyporCrai/er; therfor 1 

wold fayn It myth be portrayed be sum (ulir man and he 
to grave It up. Padttn Letten, 111. 268. 

A |MH!t ... is Uie faithful portrayer of Nature, wlgiae 
ft*atures an> always the muuv. and always Interesting. 

!rdng, Sketch-Book, p. 160. 

portreeve iiu>ri'rr*v), w. [< MK.jwrfrfTr (ML. 
poriirrrv,jno‘tgrerius),< A^. portgerefa, a jiort- 
n;cvc, < jmrt, a port, town, + gerej'a, reeve: see 
jfort^ and riOT’c.J The chief niagistrate of a 
]»ort or iiiaritiine town ; in early Ang. hist., the 
repreHentative or appointee of the crown hav- 
ing niitliority over a niercit utile town. The ap- 
IMiiiitmunt was made with osiH^cbil n^fertMicr to the gmat 
order of a crowdi^l coniinvrciiil iNipnlatiiin, and the cul- 
liH'Uon of royal r<;vfniicH llimi, die fiinrtionH of this olH- 
cer having a gunenil eorroHiHuulenee to tliose of a shir- 
gorufa (ahiM'ilt) in u ooiinty. Formerly also jtoriyratc. 

The chief iiiagidTate of Uiiidon In these times Is always 
called the Port-lteere. 

K. A. h'rennitn, Norman t'onquest, 111. 491. 

portreieet, U. Hame as portass. Asvhaui, The 
hkdioleiiiaHter, p. 7. 
portreee, n. Set* port cress. 
portroyt, r. An iilmoleL* form of portray. 
port-rope (pdrt'rbji), H. A rope or tackle fop 
hauling ui> and HiiHptMiiling tin* ports or covers 
of port-holes. A iso imrt-tacUr iiinl port-tanyarti, 
por^mlo (iKiii/rbl), n. All instriiirumt,* or a 
system of nieclmnisni, which carrit's, inoves, or 
regulates tin* motion of a rule in a machine. 
poi^Sale (port'siil), w. [< port^ + sate.] A 
public sale of goods to the highest bitlder; an 
auction. 

I liave repaired and rlggoil the ship of knowledge, . . . 
tliat sho may safely ihihb nbont. aiiil thi-ongh all lairts of 
this noble rtailni, autf there make jmrt mU of her uislied 
wares. Uarmnti, Caveat for cursetoris P- iv. 

W’hen Sylla had taki'ii the eiiie of Itoine, he inatlcporf. 
calf of thu gooda of lliein wlioiii he had iiiii to lieath. 

A'urth, tr. of riutarcli, p. 46(1 

port-sill (pbri'sil), V. 1 ii ship-hniUling, a pitnn; of 
tiinlH^r let in bori/oninlly betw'(*eii iwofrunics, 
to form tlio iipjier tir lower side of a port. 
port-Btoppor (pDrt'Htop‘'er),M. A heiivy pieco 
of iron, rotating on ii vertical axis, serving to 
close a port in a tiirret-sbip. 
port-tackle ( port/tak' I ), /( . Same as port-ngn\ 
port-town (pfiH/toiin ), If. A town having a jsfrt, 
or situntc^d iinir a port-. 

(jMfr'fu-il-ri), m. Haiue an portass. 


rortngal (p<>r't'M"gaI)y a. and n. [Formerly 
\x\mrortingal, Vortiugatl (cf. <.)F. Portingatois, 
Hp. Vortugatesv, ML. Vortugatvmis, I'orlii- 
giieso); < i*g. Kp, Portugal (ML. Port ago tia), 
Portugal, orig. (Mli.) Portus t'atv, ‘the port 
Oal,' the fuller inline of tin; city now ciul(*d 
()j)orto (Hlie port’), tninsfernMl t-o the kiiigdiuii 
itself: L. port; f'r/te, the city so called, 

now Oporio.] I, a. Pertaining to l*ort.ugal; 
I'ortiigiioBf *.— Portugal orakoberry, laurel, etc. seu 
the nouns. 

II,t n, A native or an inhabitaiil. of Portu- 
gal ; a Portuguese. 

The A|)hii lards and Portugaleo lu Barhnrli;, in the Indies, 
and elsewhere bane 
ordinarie uoiifcsler- 
acleaiid trafftko wiUi 
the Moores. 

Hakluyt, s Voynyee, 

111., JMmI. 

portnguet, por- 

tegn^.a. [Also 
pfortagne, por- 
tiguc; < OF. por- 
tugaisc (also jutr- 
tugalte, ptrrtugn- 
Joisc), a Port ii- 
guesc* (mill so 
called (see def. ); 
fern, of fmr- 
tugais, l*ortij- 
guese: sec Por- 
iuguesc.] A gold 
coin of Portugal, 
curnmt in Die 
sixteenth centu- 
ry, and weighing 
abou t r)40 grains, 
worth about 
4(22.r>0 VuMM 
States money. 

An ogge is raten 
at one sup, and a 
purtagw. lost st one 
cast. 

Lyly, MIdus, Ii. 2 . 

For the oompfuind- 
ing of wj wfirdffi, 
therein I imitate 
rich men, who, hav- 
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portngiM 

ing ntnre of wbito Mfnirle mnnoy togvthtr, oonvirt • nnm- 
hvi of thiMur niiihIJ IJmIo InUtgrcut jMfeotm of gold, 

KUcii ON donhJv plHtohfH and jmrtwfuen. 

Mtoihr, ijiioUmJ III lilt to rieroo foiillMHe, |i. xzz. 
h'tirf. No ffoliJ iiliout 

Urtiy. VuH, I hnvi: ii ittirtnyue I liiivi$kt‘jitthi«h«1f>yeiir. 

U.Jonjuitt, AJchiMiiltft, I. J. 
Aim) toilliwitli lir drow onl of IiIh |NiL’kot a junrttfffu^, tlic 
wliif.li ymi hhiill riM.'uivc viicloiH tl hmMii. 

.Vir 7'. MttTfi, To JJIh iMiiKlitur (I 'iojiia, Int. p. xiiv.X 

Portuguese ( por-tu-KOM' or -goz'), a, anil w. [= 
J>. PorfHfff'fis = (j. l*ortnynUfr ss Kw, PortHf/is 
= Dun. PnrfHtjMrr, n. (v,t, D. portmp^vHvh as (I. 
porhujif^ytseh =a Sw. Dfiii. w/r/Mr/fataA', ii.) (< K. 
iir F. }; < l\ Porintftlis as Sp. Porlutfiivs as IV- 
iUnliujiw:: sa It. PorioijhvHc, PortiiguoHfs with 
oiriisHioii of tlio fliiul (ilt*ifiont -til (n^tiiiiioiJ in 
OK. PoHiiiinloin, PortUnjtiioin as Hi». Porfiifftthw, 
Ml<. l*ortuftffl€Hsis),<. i*ortu{ffi( (ML. PoriiuitiHu), 
l*ortiigiil: Hi'o PortvfialJ] I, //. Of or porhiiii- 
iiig to Portii^il^a kiiigiloiii of Kiiro|H*, Hituiilod 
wi-4tof Spain. AhbroviaU^d /V/., /V>/7.— Portu- 

K iese cut. H(xi 6i7ii»aiit-PortugueB6 man-of-war. 
u man-qf'War, anil isiit iiniler Phymlia. 
n. //. 1. All inliubitiint <if Poriiigul; hh u 
c*ol|o(*.tivo plural, tlio pooplo of PoriiiKul. — 2. 
The langiiago of Potiugal. It Ih one of the Ro- 
luaiK'.e gmiipof languagoH, anil ia nearly ullieil 
to Spanish. 

POrtUiSt, portuisett ••• Samn as imrUiHH, 
IrOrtulaca (por-t udil'kil, ofttui -iHK'a), ii. [NL. 
(Toiiriiefort, 170(1), < If^. port h tacit I' \i\M\ porci^ 
fum, piirHliine: pursiftHC^.'] 1. A goiiiis of 

polypet aloiiH phiiils. type of (he order Port it- 
hir.€H\ It In chnmi'.tui'lfMMl liy a imisMollwl ovary, with 
many oviiImh, liiill'OohiirciiL with the calyx, iiiiil HiinuiiiMl' 
«xl lit IIh iniilillc liy tlic two ciilyx-lolicM, four to hix pctulH, 
anil cIkIiI or nmiiy HtiniiciiH - all otlicra in (lie oriler liav- 
liiK the ovary free. Tlicrc uin iiIhiiiI ‘Jn H|MH;iuH, iialivcM of 
Uic tniplcii, imiM'ciully In Ainurica, iinil one, l\ itlvrueni, (In* 
piirHlunc, a weed widely wailUa'uil tliroiiKliout toiii|HM'iitc 
rcKloiiH. All im; lieMliy fiorliM, proHtnito or iiHciMidliiK, willi 
ibiuk jiiiry and often cylliidiicid lenvcH, nialnly nltornntc, 
and iHwriiiK terniiiiiil tlowcin^ yellow, red, or piinili*. often 
▼cry brfaht iind Mliowy. Many hiMTieM an; in eiilllvatioii, 
under the name fHirttihunt, /'. f/nuolijtom Immii'Iiik uIho (lie 
nainu of min-fdnnt, the llowera exiuiiidiiiK In hriKht muii- 
Mlilnc. 

2. [/. r.l A piniit of this genus. 

Portulacacem (por'In-la-kii/HeHi), n. pL [NL. 
(Liiidley, lH;ir>), < Portataca + -/trr/r.J Isuine 
as PortMtarcic. 

Portulacaria (pdr^tu-hi-kiVri-ji), w. [m.i. (N. 
•I. von •lae(|iiiii, I7K0), < Portiitacft + A 

genus of pliiiits of the ortler Portutavcfc^ having 
two short sepals, four or five longer petuls, and 
from four to seven stunieiis, unlike any other 
iiieiiilier of its family in its single <ivule, ami also 
ill its wingml fruit.' The only f*|H‘cleH. I». Afra, ian 
Miiiooth South Afrleaii nhriili, with lleNhy and olnivate oii- 
iNMlle leiiveH, and Minnll roMc-eo1ori*il llowera clnHt4M'ed In 
the iipiH'i' axIlH, or foniiliiff a leafy paniele, followi^il liy 
thri‘e*\vliiKed enpMiik'H which do not Hplil ojnmi when 
It Ih the a|M>k-lKHiiii of the rape eoUuilHlH, and alhinla in 
ninny pliieeH I he prliieipiil fiMid of the eleiitiant. liUMldeH 
giving by ilH jui1ivgriM!ii foliage a clini'iuaerliitlc aH]iiH;t to 
the eoiintry. AIho culled jnirdnw’trf'c. 

PortulaC68B (|>6r-tu-hi'se-e), a. /i/. [NL. (A. L. 
de Jussirii, 1 iSD), K Porhttaca + A small 

order of ]>oly|Md.alou8 idaiits of the oohort fa- 
rgophtittiiitc and series Thalaniiflortc, ehanieter- 
ized liy a om»-celle<l oviiry with a fn*e eentral 
plaeeiita, and by the usual pri'seiiee ofsearioiiH 
stipules, two sepals, five p<dalH, and either ini- 
miu'ous or less t.linii five stamens, u IneliidoH is 
genera and iilHiiit 145 HiNHdua, natlvoii nmiiily of Aiiiericu, 
with a few In all eoiitliicntH. Nearly half of the H|HK;iefi ni'e 
oontnined In the titipleal geiiiiH CtUaiutritua, being lUmliy- 
lunfetl lierliHof Aineiieaor AiiHtndiii ; uftheotheiv. Pvrtu- 
Uwa (the type) and Clnntmun ((anitnlnlng the we11*knowii 
aprhitfdieinity of the e lilted StaUw) are the ehlef. They 
are iiHiially vinooth Niieeuleiit herlw, with entire and often 
tleahy or even pnlpy leaven, cither aUemate or upiMwile, 
ami eoninionly with very bright ephoincnU Howera. 
portunian (por-1 u'lii-mi), a, and it. [< l*ortiniits 
+ -i/iM.] I. ff. ()f of jM»rluining to the genus 
’ Portuiius or the fainilv Partiiiiufie. 

U. a. A eriih of (lu^ family Portitintite, ns the 
eommon blue edible crab of the (Tinted States, 
Cailiiirctrs hastatus. Set* eut under patttilc-rrob. 
Portunidm (p6r-tu'ni-<16), a. pt, (^L.. < /'or- 
tuinis + -tf/tf'. 1 A family of shorl-luih*d ten- 
footed eruKtiu«erins, tyjiitfed by the gtmus Por- 
tHHHS. eoiitnining many entbs*, some of whose 
legs nre titled for swinhning, known as pathltc- 
vratis^ stiHtttc-crahs^ and sir tin mi lit f •crabs. Se<» 
(flits under patUtU •t'rab and Plati/oiiiivhiis. 
PortunUB (jM>r-tu'iius), w. [NL. '(PabH(?ins, 
17S)S). < L. Portunus, the prot**eting god of liar- 
tM>rK.< port IIS. a harbor: see port^,] The ty})k*al 
geiuis of tin* family iVu7f<amg['. 
portuousti a. Saim* as jMirtttss. 
porturaturet, porture'‘^t. a. 0orru]>t forms of 
portrait lire. Cilaflt tr. of Apopbtb(*gms of Ems- 
iQUB, pp. 208 and 00. 
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portnra^f (pop'tflr), n. [<^t9 + -urv.] Car- 
riage; behavior. - Ilafftwtm. 
portUI^'‘^t. a. See porturainre. 
port-wapH fport'wa), n. [< ;a>rfl + way.] A 
piivifd highway. 

Thu JUirt-wau, or High paved xtriN-d named Bath-gate. 

HitUand, tr. of < 'anideii, p. 557. (Davies.) 

port-way- ^pdrt'wh), a. [< jfKU-r- + way.} One 
of the st (ram-passages (fonnoe.ting the steum- 
elufst of a st(ram-(.Migine with the interior of the 
sti'HTn-eylinder. Also called 
port-wine (fKirt'aiii'), a. Same as port^. 
poniB (pb'rus), II.; pi. fifiri (-ri). In unat, and 
.:oot.f a jsire: used iii a few phraaes: as, ta/ras 
txrrrf tor ins, an exi'wrtory porci ; fHiriis qfaculti tort- 
us, an ejiMMilatory pore.-poriuoptloaB. Bameaa 
MpfiV didr. See itjAie. 

porwigglet (pdf' wig-1), n. [A var. of poUiieitf.'] 

A tadpole. 

That which the aiicicnta callisl gyrinniL we a porwiyte 
or tadiMilu. Sir T. Brotane, Vulg. Err., 111. 10. 

poryt u»dr'i), a. [< fMrv^ + -yl,] Porous or 

poroHif. 

'I'lui Htoiim lurreuf arc au light and pory tliat they will 
not Mink when thrown into the water. 

Sandys, Travailea, p. 

porzana (in'ir-za'nli), n. [NL.] 1. An old 

iiutiKr of lli(f smairwater-rail or crake of Ku- 
ropcf, and now a H(n*cific name of the same. Hoe 
(h‘tyyoincfra,2f and ('rex. — 2. leap.] An exUui- 
si V(* ‘g(rniis of rails of the family ff/i/Wd/r, founded 
V»y Vioilloi in 1KI(>, haviiiga shoH stout bill ; the 
(M'a kes. The Hpeciea arc iiiimerouH and of almost world- 
wkiu tliHlrlhiitioii. Thu (Mniiinoii cruku or Hhuri-hillud 



Sura Uull {JWraMii tato/fMftu 


wntcr-ndl of Kiiropc in Pitrmna portann or P. marueitn. In 
the rnitod SlatcB the hcMt-kiiown siiouicH in P. etm4ina, 
the CuniUim crake or raU,alM) called nnm, suref, and ortu* 
hill. .'Jiic miiihII yellow crake or rail of Norili America in 
/ *. nnpf^iraeenitiit. Tlio little black crake or rail of America 
iB i\ Jatnaieensiiu 

pos (poz), a. An abbreviation of positirv. Also 
ync. [Slang.] 

8lie nliall drcM me and flatter mo, for I will ho flattered, 
tliat 'a }sm. Addisun, The Drummer, ill. 

posada ( pd-sRMft), w. [Sp., < posaVy lodge, rest, 

< ML. paitsare, put, lodge: see posc^^ w.] Au 
inn. Southey. 

posaune (po-xou'ne), n. [G., also bosuiiey tmshpey 
biisuiic, biisiiic(ss I), hazain =s Sw. J>aii. hasini), 

< OF. biiisiNc ss It. baccinay < L. biirehia, ])rop. 
biirhiay a trumpet: s(*e bueeiiia,] The. Oennuti 
iianitf of the troniboiK'. 

pOSe^ t ( |>d*), ». [< ME. pose, < AS. fp posit, pose. 
(•ntuTrli, < W. patty a cough. Of. vrhccze.'^ A cold 
ill t h(» head ; catari’h. 

He ycxctli, and he upi^keth thurgh the now^ 

Ah lie witre on the qnukke nr on the poae. 

Chaueer, Kei've'a Tale, 1. 232. 

DiHtillntlonM.calbNl rewmtw orfMwrN. 

Sit T. AYitwf, The Gofvemoiir. ill. 22. 

'Nnw’ hniic we manic chlnnilcM, and yet our tendcrlliigB 
eoniplaliie of rhciiineM, catarha, and poets. 

giiiiUd in ForowonlH to Manners and Meals(V. E. T. 8.X 

ixxxn. Wv. 

pose^ (lidz), r.; pret. and pp. poscih ppr. pon- 
iiffh [< ME. yw.wr, < OF. posrr^ F. jniwr, put, 
pln(’e, lay, settle, lodge, etc., refl. mwwr, put 
oneself in a particular attitude, ss ap.vosar, 
pansttr =s Pg. fHtusar, poisar. jioumr =£ it. po- 
sarCf imusare, put, place. < ML. pansarcy cease, 
(*ause to rest, place, < Ij. panttarc, cease, < 
pattsa, pause, < Or. Tmitac, pause: aoo nattec, w. 
This verb, OF. /amr, etc., acquired the sense 
of L. poitrrcy pp, positutty put, place, etc., and 
came to be practically identifled w’ith it in use, 
taking all its (tompouiids, whence E. apposcy 
compoHVy fiepose, disjHaic. projMse (and fiH^ose)y 
repost'y sitpptmfy etc., which verbs coexist in E., 
in some eases, with forms from the L. jHiNtrc, 


pOBOd 

B8 eompoundi, dipane, edpona (gmd expomd). 
impaneypntptm {and propaundf), etc., with de- 
rived forms like oppomnt,eampanenty deponenty 
etc., appottitkm, compoeitiony deptMtitim, etc..] 

1. trane,. If. To put; place; set. 

Bat XXXd footeajNNw 
lohe order of fnrni other; oruppe and tall 
To ttve in acfcttng hem Is thyne advaiL 

Patlad^ Hnshomlrie (£. K. T. H.X p. 7s. 

2f. To put by way of supposition or byjKithe- 
sis; suppose. 

1 ptm I haddo Byimcd oo and Bhnldo now deye, 

And now am wiry, that ho the aeint apirit i^tc, 
ConfeoBc me, and ciye Ida grace msi tliat umadc. 

JSers Phrwman (BX zvll. 2»a. 
I pane that tliow lovedeat hire hifom. 

Chaucer, Knight'a Tale, L 8()4. 
Yet pens T that it myght amended be. 

Pottarfiaa, Uiiilmndrie (£. E. T. 8.X p. 11. 

3. To lay down as a proposition ; state; posit. 
[Recent.] 

It la difficult to loAVK rorreggio without at leaat pm* n// 
the (lUCBtion of the difference between roorallacd and 
nicivly BciiBual art. 

J. A. Synitmds, Italy and Greece, p. 2S0. 
M. Janet, with perhm pardonable natrioilBm.poNn the 
new paychology aa of French origin, but It is really con- 
iicctcd with tlic paat by many ruoto. Seienee, XI. 

4. To place in suitable or becoming position 
or jiosture : cause to assume a suitable or elTec- 
live attitimo : as, to jwse a person for a ]>ortrait. 

It waa no unuaual thing to aou the living modcia posed 
in hia IGaliialNirongiral paiiiting-niuni. 

Geo. M. Brodc-Amdhi, GHlimboroagh, p. 

6. To bear; conduct, [llan*.] 

Mr. Aveiy waa a choerfnl, Iniay, manly man. wbopusat 
hlniHclf among men aa a companion and fcllow-oitixcn, 
wlioNc wonl on any anlijcot whm to k(> only ao fur aa Ita own 
widght and monientiini ahould ciiny It. 

//. B. ^owe, Oldtown, p. 441. 
IntercllBlIgMibly posed. In Aar. Hee interohanyMUy. 

II. iHtrnns. If, To make a supposition; put 
th(^ caso. — 2. To assume a particular attitude 
or rdle; eniieavor to appear or lie regarded (as 
someihitig else); attitudinize, literally or dg- 
iirntivoly: as, to jsisc us a Tiiod(d; to pose as a 
martyr. 

He . . . poard before her aa a hero of the moat aubllme 
kind. Tkitekemy, Shabby Genteel Story, vl. 

TbuMo aolemn atteiidantH Hiniplypoaail and never moved. 

T. C. CraKfonf, Engllah Life, p. itg. 

pose^ (poz), ft. [< F. posey standing, attitude, 
posture, pose, < fmer,vnt, refl. put oneself in an 
attitiidir. Hee|»ow.'2, r.t 1. Attitude or x>ositioii, 
w'bcther taken uatunulyor assumiMl for effect : 
as, the poKeof an actor; especially, the attitude 
ill wlii(di any character is repn^sented artisti- 
cally; the positloTi, whether of the whole per- 
son or of an individual member of the bcnly: 
as, th(' pose of a statue; the posv of tlui IkukI. 
In phyakdogy the immo of a niuaclc la the latent period 
lictwevn th(i aUmuiatloii of a muahle-flber and its con- 
traction. 

2. A dejiosit ; a secret lioard. [Hcotch.J 

Uylng by a little vnai.', even out of bucli (mmlnga, to 
lielp them In their old ago. 

Noedes Ainbmaiante, April, 1882. 
■BSyn. L Position, Altitude, etc. Hoc posture. 
pOSe^(p6z), r. t . ; pret. and iqi. posedy ppr. posiiiff. 
[Formerly also jnize; < ME. poMca, by apneresis 
fnim apjiosetty ajmsen, u comiptioii of oposyUy 
opjHisoii : see oppose. Thfe method of examina- 
tion in the schools being by argument, to (ex- 
amine was to oppos(>. lienee puzzle,] If. To 
]>ut quostioiiH to ; Interrogate closely ; ques- 
tion; examine. 

If any man n-huko them with that, they peraecnto him 
Immediately, and poae him in their falac doctrine^ and 
make him an heretic. 

Tyndalc, Ana. to Sir T. More, etc. (Porker Boc., 1850X p. 1U4. 

She . . . posed him, and iilfted him, to tiy whether he 
were the very Duke of York or no. 

Baeon, Hlat. Henry VTI., p. 110. 

2. To puzzle, nonplus, or embarrass by a diffi- 
cult question. 

I atiU am pos'd ahont the caa(v 
But wiaer yon ahall Jatlgc. 

J. Beaumont, Payche^ L 110. 
A thing which wonld have gssfd Adam to name. 

Donne, Satirea (aid. 1819X 
A anoking babe might have posed him. 

Lamti, South-Sea Houie. 

posd (po-ZH^), a. [F., pp. of jMutery place: see 
f wwff 2 . ] In her. , standing still, with all the feet 
on the ground; statant: said of a lion, horse, 
or other animal used as a bcariiig. 
P08edf(p5zd),;).ff. l< jiose^ + -edi.] Balanced; 
sedate: opposed Xofiiyhty, 

An old aettled peraon of a most posed, utald, and grave 
behaviour. U^hairt, tr. of Rab^a, ML la iDmsIss,) 


Pofildeon 


I'df-Ott)* n, [Ghr. TtoafUteuv: see 
* h‘f.l The etxth month of the anoient Athenian 
voar, corresponding to the latter half of onr Be- 
l otnber and the first half of January. 

(p$*sl'dgn), n. [< Gr. UomiSijv : eee 

1. ^ Or, myth,, one of the chief Olyin- 
niaiie, brother of Zens, and supreme lord of the 
lea, Sometimes looked upon as a benignant pm- 
iiioter of calm and prosperous navigation, but 
11101*0 often as a terrible g«>d of storm, uii con. 
A 4 »rt ww the Nereid Aniphltiite, and hla attendant train 



riHteiiloii overwhelminir the friant Ftoiylintek, for whom Ge or ('tain 
0)11 the left) mnkeh iaterccMiloii. (h'tuiii a Greek viue of 

ihe 4 tii century H. C.) 


WHS comptwed of Nei'eiilB, Tritons, and iien*nionat«rB of 
every fiinn. In art he is a majestic Hsiire, closely ap- 
primidiiiig Zeus in type. Nis most tMinstaiit iittrihutcs arc 
ilic trident and the duinhin, witli the horse, which he was 
reputed to have created diiring his contest with Athena 
for supremacy In Atticiu Tlio original Koman or Italic 
Neptune liecaine aasiiiillated to him. 

2. In ztniLi (a) A genus of worms. (A) A genus 
of hemipterous insects of the family Sfutctler- 
idMf. Snellen^ 1863. (c) A genus of crustaceans. 

PoBeidonian (pd-sudo'iii-an), a. [< Or. llocrr/- 
dwwof, of Poseidon (< IT^r/rJwc, Poseidon), + 
Of or pertaining to Poseidon. 

I’cseidoii, the great and swarthy nicc<goil of Uio Hoiith, 
is nmdily enough coiieefvod of as coming into conflict with 
XciiH, when liiinilgraiiti arriving In the country bring with 
them a Poneidonian worship. 

OladMtonf., Contcmporaiy Nev., LI. 7(Ki. 

poser (p6'z6r), n. [< + -crl.] 1 . One wlio 

poses or puts questions; one who qiiestiouH or 
iiiterrogiites closely; an oxaminer. 

l.<!t his questions not be timiblesomu, for that la fit for 
a ptMtfr, liaetn^ idsconnie (ed. 1887). 

The nnivenity (tif rambridge) . . . appoiiitiMl iJoctor 
tTraiimer (afterwanls Archhlshop of riinlerunry) to 1 k 5 the 
prsKr-genciid uf all candidates in IHvinily. 

Fuller, Worihiim, Norfolk, II. 482. 

2. A question that poses or puzzles; a puzzling 
or ilimcult qiiostion or matter. 

What do you think women are good for? *• ‘♦That *s a 
powr." C. B. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 181. 

posted (pd'zid), a. [< pmy + -cf/s.] Inscribed 
with a posy or motto. 

Some by a strip of woven hair 
In poeinl lockets bribe the fair. 

Oay, To a Young Lady, with some Laropreya. 

posit (poz'it), V. U [< L. ptmius, ]»]>. of ponerv, 
place: see 1. To dispose, range, or 

place in relation to other objects. 


That the principle that sots on work these organs and 
worketh by them is nothing die but the modiflcatloii of 
matter, m* the natural motion thereof, thus or thus postted 
or disposed, is most apparently false. 

Su* if. i/ofe, Orig. of Mankind, p. 4a 


2. To lay down as a position or principle : as- 
sume as real or conceded; present as a fact; 
affirm. 


In jmsWagporaorabaolnteexistenceas a mental datum, 
immediate, intultlTi^ and above proof, he mlstskea the 
fact. SIfr W. Uarnmn, 

When it is said that the ego |msAs itself, the meaning is 
that the ego becomes a fact of oonaoioasnen, whtcli It can 
only become through the antithesis of the non.cgu. 

Chamben'B ISneye, 

position (po-zish^pn). 9t. [< F. pogiiion ss 8p. 
ptmeion as'Pg. pfMtiqlto ss It. pottisiane, < L, ptt- 
a putting, position, < pttnere, pp. poni- 
tuH, put, place: see ponent. Of. appofntion^ 
t^omposiHon, deposition, and the similar verbs 
compose, depose, etc.: see posdi,'] 1. 
aggregate of spatial relations of a body or 
figure, considered as rigid, io other sneh bodies 
or figures ; the definition of the place of a thing ; 
situation. 

We have different prospects of the same thing accord, 
ing to our different pesffi^ to it. Lode. 
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Tlie absolute podtion of the partiee hd been altered; 
the relative patilUw remains unohaiiged. 

Macaulay, War of the Sncoeislon In Spain. 

Pfttifioti, U'rcn snid. is essential to the peifeotliig of 
- a tine huUding is lost In a dark lane ; a stalue 
should stand In the nir. Miuercm, Wuiuan. 

Ihc exceptional mlraclea wwe tiione of oxorcUni. which 
cKTcupied a very singular pag&wu in the early I'huruh. 

fjccJtjf, Europ Munda, 1. 404. 
Hoiiop — 2. Status or standing; soi'iiil rank or 
condition : as, social /wNi/imi ; a man of position. 

Such changes as gave wmnen not niere1> nn advlixtry 
hut an niitlioritutive jMtituni on this and similar hfr.irdB. 

A. A, /foii.,L XXXI.\. 4W». 

3. Tho act of posit lug or asserting ; also, tin* us- 
sertioii itself; uHirmation; principle laid down. 

Vrom GimIs word Pme sure you never to(»ke 
Such damnable pmtiHoM. 

Times' WAMZs (K. E. T. R.\ p 12. 

In order to Im a truly elmiuoiit oi* iH^rsuasive siicaker, 
not hing is mure net^esaary than to bo a virt uoiis man. This 
was a ravunrite jMsieirm aiiKuig the ancient rhetoiiclana. 

H. Flair, Klietoric. xxxiv. 

4. A plac*' occupittd or to bo <H*cupiiul. (a) 
MUiL, tno ground ocetipitHl liy a body of troops pritpara. 
tory to niaking or riH^eiviiig an attack, {b) An ofllco : a 
put : a sitnatlon : os, ii jmsitinn in a bank, (e) In mumc : 
(1) The dispMltion of the tmiea uf a triad or other choni 
with refertmee to the lowest voice-ini't tho yimf.origiiml, 
nr fiindanienlal pisllion having the loot of tlie choni in 
that imrt, the mettmi fHiMition iiavliig the next or accond 
tone of the choni there, etc., and all pisitions except the 
tlmt being also calle-il inerrtrd ptaUions or iHCtmiinui. (2) 
Tho dlspMltlon of the tones of a triad nr oilier chord with 
reference to their iieaniess to each other, litme pMitiuii 
having the tones so near together tlmt an outer voice.miri 
cannot be tranapised so ns to fall iR^lween two middle 
part^ and epen or disiMirstMl pjsllion lieing the reverse of 
this. See ifprn iiiid rhme hanmaiy, under hanmmy, 2 (d). 
(S) in viol.playing, same iisxA^ 

6. Fo8tiiro or iiitiiiticr of standing, sitting, or 
lying; uttiludc: as, ini uneasy jiioMt7/ofi. 

Miss Eyre, draw yonr chair still a little farther forward ; 
you lire yet too fur back ; I can not see you without dis- 
turbing my ptsffum tii this romforlablo chair, which 1 have 
no mind to do. CharluiU Brtnilr, Jane Eyrc^ xlv. 

6. Place; proper or appropriate pilule: as, his 
lance was iii position: specifically {in Hit,), ihe 
proper place to make or niceive an attack. 

As I cxiiected, tho enemy was found In ptmitim on the 
nig niuck. CL ft. (Jraitl, I'ersonai Aleinotr% I. CrlA, 

7. In arilh,f the act of assuming an approximate 
value for an unknown qiiaiility, ana thence de- 
tenuining that (jimiitity by means of tlie data 
of a given question, a value of the unknown quan* 
tity is pmited or osaunied, and tticMi, by incana of the given 
connoclloii between ttie niikiiowii and a known quantity, 
from tho asMiiiiicd valiio of the iinkiiowii a value of the 
known is colculaUul. A new value uf the niikiiowii Is then 
assiiincti, so as to make the error less. In the rule of sini- 
jie poriHun, only one iiasii nipt Ion is iiinilo at the outset, 
and this is comadial by the nile of iliree. In the far sii- 

8 erior rule of thmblrpintitifm, two values are nssiinicd, and 
1C cfirrcctcd value of the iiiiknown Ik nscertainiHl by tho 
solution of a linear etiiialioii. Also calleil the rule ty sup’ 
posHimt, rule false, and rule qf hint awt emir, 

8. I n loffic, the liiyiiigdowii of a )>roposition, gen- 
erally an arbitrary siipposit-ioii ; also, tho propo- 
sition itself. Tims, in the school ilispiitAtlons. Uie op- 
ponent would say : “ Pmiu that a man nays that he la lying.” 
Thim tills act, os well us the pnjpsdtloii so advaiun^ is a 
uusiiinn. 

9. Ill anc.pros,, tho situation of a vowol be- 
fore two or more consoiiauts or a double con- 
sonant, tending to ndiml utterance and conse- 
quently to loTigthon the syllable; such ooni- 
bitiatioii of consonants, or llio prosodic effect 

K rodiiced by it. A short vowel so HllnattNl is sidd to 
H in pusUion, the sylliible lo be Itinff by position, and 
the consonants to make poeiHnn, A mute with sAcoeud- 
itig liquid does not always make pwltlon. and the sltiia- 
tloii of a short vowel Imforo such a comhinatioi^ or the 
combination itself, is known as pMifion. 

10. In obsteL, tho relation between the body of 
the fetus and the pelvis of tho mother in any 
given presentation, llmroarcln vertex presentations 
four positions, nuined acconifrig to the direcuon of the oc- 
ciput, which the fctsl Inuid may occupy: <l) AnS or left 
oeeipitoeotyloid position, In which the occiput points io 
the left forsiiieii ovale — the most frcf|Uetit tmiailon; (:') 
second or riifht oeeipitoent^Hd porilion. In which tho 0(!e|. 
put points to the right furaiiieii ovale ; (S) third or riffht 


UInc synchondrosis. Roe presentaMtmi , 8. — AbS^Ute PO- 

KitlOlLtpPSrsnt position. Roc tho adjectives.— AlUde 

Of posl^n. In adron,, th« angle which the lino jolnltig 
two iielghlioiiiig celcstiHl objects makes with the hour- 
circle passing thniugli that one of the two which is re- 
garded as tlic principal oncs^ and is taken as tho point of 
reference. The angle is reckoned from the noitli point 
through tlie east, counter-clockwise^ completely around 
the clrunuifereiico. - Oontor Of position, the same as the 
center of gravity and center of fnertla; but friien a Imdy 
Is viewed as ctjtnposed of physical polnta, and the center 
of gravity is eoiisiderful in relation to their positions, 
geometers designate iliat point the center qf tfUriffiat.- 
Oontrarlsty of position. ^eonfraWsCji/.— Bastwanl 
position, nee eastteard, - Maism Of Position. Rec 
snaipy,?.— QsograpllloalpOBltm. fHwsmoffraphieal-’ 
Osmtey Of posinon. Roe gwomsery.— onns of posl- 
tlon. See gufiT.- -InTSrtefi pOSltlCUL See def. 4 (e) (1 )l 


- Long tnr position. See AmpL—lfosn position, seo 
vasan:**.— Onginal position, in music, that disposition tif 
the tones of a triacTor chord in which the root is at the 
bottom : lUiiNNH*^! to ineersitm or inserted position. - Posi- 
tion angle. Rih^ atmle'\ vSyn. l. Rtatlon, spot , locality, 
post.— 3. Thesis, assertion, doctrine. - 3. Attitude, Pose, 
etc. RuCjwsfiirc. 

position (bo-zisli'on), r. t, [< position, ii.] To 
plaeo with* ndal ion to other objeotn; set in a 
lietliiito place. 

They iirt^ u1 wa>H|irMafM'ru'(f so that tlioy stand U]M)n a solid 
angle with tho ''hiiHiil pliuic." Jineye, Frit,, XVl. .S48. 

positional (|><Vzisli‘on>a1), a, [< position *1* -rrL] 
Of or iteiianling t<» poaitioii ; relating to or do- 
piuidiiigon poNit ioii. 

A strung conceit, ascribing iiiit4> plants prNu'fioiwi/ opora- 
tlons, and afUT tin; maniu'r of tlic loiiilstono. 

e Sir T. Ilroirne, Viilg. Err., ii. 7. 

position-finder (po-'/.ish'on>nii Mer), }f. An ar- 
rangomeiitof appiiratiiH wliereby u gunner may 
point a camion l<» the exact jMiNitioii of an oh- 
jeiit not viaihle to liiiii. Jn the form now iiHcd in tho 
Pnlted Rtaliw army, the riHCion wit bin i tinge is iieeiirately 
mapped and liiid out in si|uareH. tiinl tin- i-leviitioii corn*- 
spondiiig to inicli sipiaiv is tubulated. Two telewHqics at 
distant atatioiis uiit elect rleiilly comierleil with movable 
burs which are so arrangefl over tlie map llnil the illn'c- 
iton of each conesiMtinis lo that of its eoiiti-olliiig tele- 
aootM\ When IniIIi iclemaqHrH arc dim-led the object 
the two biuvk cross each otlier ovi-r tlie Hiiniire in wliich 
the obJ(!Ct is, and tliiistlic giinnev. knowing the liorixontul 

K isition and the range, can aiHJiiralely direel Ids lire, 
imparts mnoe-jindvr. 

position-micrometer (pp-zisli'oti-mi-kroni'e- 
Un*), M. A niicroiiieler for iiieaNiiring angl<‘H 
of position (mm aiufte of position, niider posi~ 
tion), whieh im^ ren4l upon a gnidnated circle. 
It has a single thread, or n isiir of fmndlel threads, which 
cun lieruvitlved tironiiil the coiiinioii foeiisof tliiMihjiHa* 
glam and eye gltiMs in a plane |iur|>oiidiciiIur to the axis of 
the teloBctipo. 

positive (poz'i-iiv), ti. and n. [ < MK. posltif (s 
B. positiffssi (i. Sw. Ban. positir), < (»K. (and 
F.) positifzs: Sji. Pg. It. positirOf < L. positirns^ 
Retilod by arbitniry appoiiiiinenl or agreement, 
positive, < positns^ pp. of ponnr, pul : wie posi» 
lion,] I. a. 1. Laid down iih u projiosition ; 
affinuod; wtated; esqin'Hs: an, a po.v/7//r deelii- 
raiion.--2. Of iiii iililmiative nutim*; poHKeKS- 
ingdefiiiite eliimiclovH of itn own; of a kind to 
excite HeiiHation or he oilierwiKO directly ex- 
jierieiiced ; not negative. Thus, light is posi^ 
tirCf darkiiesM iiegiitivo; ninii is positive^ non- 
man tH'gative. 

To him, IIH to IiIh uncle, the exercise of tlic mind in dis- 
oiismIoii was ii posUw', pluiisure. Macaulay, 

Tlic foitse of what seeiiiBii ponitU'r doHire for nil object. Is 
in many caseH deriviHl from u in-gHlivu deHire or aversion 
ii> some c«>nvlativcpniii. 

J. Sully, (hitllncH of Psychol., |). DHL 

3. Arbitrarily laid down ; dtd-erinined by deo- 
hiration, eiiac.tnieiit, or eonvention, and not 
by nature: opinmed 1u nalnml. Thun, the pho- 
nonieiioii of oiioiimlo|Mein shown that woids are In sonio 
digriH) iiiitiiral, iiiid not nllogulhcr jMsatii'c : w>, poailise 
law, jMMtUiBC theology. ITIiis scums , the original nius In 
lAtin, Is a traiislntioii of (Iretsk fovri.J 

4. Imperative; laid down aa a coniiuarid to lie 
followed without qiiostioii or diHci'elioti: uh, 
positirr cmh^rH. 

In laws, that which in iiatiind biiidetb univerMilly; that 
which \spusitise, not. so. . . . Altlioiigli iioliiwn but Misf- 
(iu 0 nrcniutalduu yet all arc not mutable whicli be fHOttive.. 

ilfsiktr, 

6. UnqueHtionable; indtibituhle; cerliiiti; hence, 
experiential. 

1'ls twNiftis* against all exceptions, loiils. 

That onr silperflnoiis liiekcyH . . . were enow 
To puive tJils field of such ii liiltllng foe. 

Shak., lien. V., Iv. 2. 2ft, 
llio unity and identity of slriictiire in an oigsnlsni In 
which a law of aedion may he infenvd fonn Uic condition 
of famtise science. 

K, Mulfard, The Nation, The Koiiiidatioii of (Ivll fh-dcr, i. 

0. Confident; fully asMUved. 

I am Bonietiincs doubting when 1 iniglii poeitine. 

Itymer. 

7. Over-confident in ofdiiion and uMHertiori; 
dogmatic. 

Home TionffiN' iiersisting fops we know, 

That, if (Miec wrong, will needs Ite always so. 

Pojm, ]:sMiy on ei-itiirihiii, 1. fiCtH. 
Whore men of judgment eriHsp and fei-1 tlicii way, 

The positive pronounce without dismay. 

Couper, f 'on vernation. 

8f. Actjjnlly or rotilly officiat ing or dlHchargiiig 
tho diiticH «>f HU office. 

I WHS, acconling to the Grand RIgnior his cnniniandc- 
ment, very courteously liiterUdncd by Peter, his jatsifim 
prince. Hakluyt's Vvyayrs, II. 289. 

9. Not rt'ViTHed. (a) Greater than sero; not mim- 
suretl in a revcnMKl direction ; signifying the nliHenc.eof 
sHcli reversal, ib) In photoy., representing llglits by 
lights and slnules by sliaifes, and not the reverse, (r) Be- 
ing that one of two npjHislle kinds which is arbitrarily 
considered as fliat : as, jposUive electricity. In all these 
senses opposed to neyaUve. 


podtiw 

10. Not commrativp. Ki^lally, ln0mm.,atimif]r- 
Iripr A (jiiHlIly w'ltlioiit an Jiifleolioii to iiidioito tioinpHi'lMin 
AH t4) the iiitvfiMity of that qiialUy.- POfltiT0 Mltofa.- 
tlon, hi /oie, nil uTli-VAtJoii inoiJe without raMirei aa nlii> 
tliitruiMhuti fnifii nil alltsatloii m«il« on InforniAtJon and 
helluf or iinriitiicii(ntiv«]y.--PoaltlV0 attilbnte^ an at- 
trhnito whoHit rout iintiiro Is analoirouii to the form of a 
fHMiltlve tt-rm. - PofltlTe oolon. Aee mior. POlitiva 
cryatal rttfnutitin nnd /uttiHkedrUm, - PoiltiTa de- 
grae, in omm., ihu ■linpio value of an adjeotivo or ad- 
verb, witiioiit ooiiifiariMni or relation to increano or dim!- 
niitloii used by anttihMla to eimparaHve and aiipfrfottBf 
d^/rre; nuo emnparimtif 5.- Poaltlva diiorapaiioy, tliu 
rulntlon Indwtutn the teatiniouy of two wltneaaea one of 
whom nxplicitly alHrmn what the other expliiitly deiiiea - 
Poaltlve dlatlnctloii, n diatinutiuii whieh dlHtinmiiahen 
two real exiatenoea : ojifKiOHd to WffaHoe diaUtutliim, whinb 
distiiiKtilidiea an exlateiioe from a non exlatence. -Poal- 
tlve alactriolty, ana, entity, aaldanoa, ayaplaca. hor 
the noiiiia — PoaltlTa Jndgmanl In an afflnnatlve 
proiNMlUon.- Poaltlva law, in the plilluouphy of Jnrih- 
priiduneo nnd leglalatloii, the InmIv of Inwa preBcillMal or 
eoiitrollhifr hiiiiian conduct, an duMiiKiilshed from liiwn 
no cullwl which are merely aenurullutlona of what Iuih- 
Iwuii olwerved to take pla<'.e ; law twit na u rule to which 
IlMilf rwpilroa oonfoniilty. 8rjine have Included divine 
law, otlien only hiunun law ; Judicial os well on statutoiy 
Ihw Ih liiciiideir.- PoaltlTa mlinrlalon, motion, organ. 
Hue tlie iNiuiiH. Poaltlao pbllOOCnliy, a phiUNwiphlcal 
wyntem founded by Auguate (kimte (1708-1^^7). Ita iniilii 
cloctrliuw are at fulluwii. All npeculatlve thought phmmm 
thnnigh three atogea — the ilieologliwl, the meUtphyitical, 
the nonitive. The thetdugleal ntiige In that In which liv- 
ing iMilngn with free will are aiiptiONed to Hccuniit for 
pheiiuniuiia ; the motHphvMiual in Uiat In which unvuiillablu 
BhatrautloiiH arc reourUNi to: the poaltlve la that which 
oontcnta itoelf with gmieml dencriptloiia of plienomenn. 
Tlie Hcleiicen aro cither ahatiact <»r concrete, 't he nb- 

' I In what 
, I CHMW. 
( 2 ) HOtroiKiniy, 
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tonca; not more negation; nndoubting aaanr- 
aijce; full (*oiilJdetico; jteremptoritieim. 
pofldtiylfllll (poz 'i-ti v-izm ), i/. [asF. jufttUivime; 
aH pfMiiire + 1. Actual or abaolute 

knowlfidge. 

'i'he metnphyiiiciaiia can never reet till they have taken 
tJieIr watch to piecen and have arrived at a happy pofMc- 
iiim 01 to Ita itmeture. 

Lawtdl, Among tny Rooka, lit aer., p. 1M>. 

2. The Positive philosophy (which see, 

iiTHler pmithr), 

Poaitiwist (poz'l-tiv-ist), n. [szF.nosiUviale; 
as jHtsitirf + -iVff.] One who main tains the doc- 
trineH of the Positive philosophy, 
positivistic (poz *i-ti-v]H'ti k), a. [< PoMtiviat + 
-ir.] Of or pertaining to the Positivists or 
Positivism. 

positivity (no*-i-tiv'i-ti), w. [sb P. jtoMtiHtS; 
UH jmsiUvv 4* -rfy.] Positivoness in any sense. 

Then; la a time, aa Solomon . . . teachoa ua, when a 
foul ahould bit anawered according Jo hit folly, leaf he bo 
wIm! ill hfa own cuncelt^ and leal otlien too caally yield 
up their faith and rcaaoii to hla Iniperloua dictates. Cuu- 
ragi; and imadteily are never more neceaaaiy than on inch 
an <H;cualoii. Waffa, Improvement of Mind, 1. U. 

The pniperty which renden a atmetore capable of uii- 
deigoiiiK excllalory change la ezprcaaed by relative pCsf- 
h'mty, the uoiidlUoii of dlachargo by relative negativity. 

Arotw^ XXXVllL 141. 

positort (poz'i-tgr), n. [< L. postfor, one who 
lays, a builder, foundori < ponerc^ pp. t>os}7ss, 
put, lay: see pottitJ] A depositor. 

Vtmifps, II. t249. 


atraci diaouvor rogularltlea, ilio concrete allow In wliat II. t249. 

niannor tlieae regnlaritloa arc apiilitaible to SfNwlHl chimw. nnnltnvtt* twunturr 

The aliatruct aclencea are (J) iimitieiiiuUca, (2> HatmiKimy. 

(3) phyalca, (4) clivmlatiy, (ii) biology, (0) sociology. • 'limy PK« P ■ ptatititra, position, posture. 


(3) physics, (4) clivmlatiy, (ii) biology, (0) sociology. ■ 'Huy 
must be studied In ilila unlci', aliice oacli after the fli-at 
reals on the preceding. KHpi?ciidly, sociology niiiat lie 
toiindiHl on biology. Tlie development of clvilixntlon 
bus tiiknii place acconlliig to ccriulii laws or nigiilailtlcH. 
Thu clvlIlxiMl comiiiiiiilty la a true organism — a (Irciit 
Jleltig — to which iiidlvlduHla nn; i-elaUnl aomewhat na 
cella to an animal oigiiiilHin. Tills tireiit lUdtig sboiiM 
be on obJtM;t of woraliip : and this womlilp slioiild In* 
syalumatlaud after the model of the mudicvul cliiircli. - 
Aisltlve pleasure or pain, a stuUi of pleiuuirv or piilii 
ciceedinglliu iiciitriil point; a plciuuire or ludii which is 
Biioh irrea]NKitlvu of tuimimrlson with oilier ataiea. - Poal- 
tlve pole Of a voltaic pile or battery. s<s; imU'-i and 
wUeirui{tif> - Positive pxvdsion. Heu preeMtm. - Posi- 
tive prescription. pTfm'HpUm^ a (a). Positive 
proof, direct intNif diNliicliig the condnaloii aa a uurticii- 
Inr coae of some geiiuml rum, wllliout tlie line of the re 
diictlo ml iibHiinlmn, etc.— Pontlve quantity, in ffii/,, an 
nltlmintlve or additive quantity, wlilch clmnuw la indi- 
eiiteil by the sign {- (plus) preflxml to the quantity, ealbnl 
In iMiiim;(|iivnec the jwai^iitv la here used in 

contradlatlnctloii to nR//ah>. - Positive term, a term 
lint ill form nlfocted with the iicgiitlvv algii.-- Positive 
WbOle, a whole which has jmrta: iipiNWoa to a wtiative 
wAofff, or aoineililng ouIIihI h whole us iHilng tiidlvlsllile. 

n . ». 1 . That which si'ttloH liyabsululo aji- 
pointmout. 

Ptmtiwn . . . while under precept cannot lie sligliled 
wllliout slighting monils uIho. 

WaUrlawt, SiTlptiire Vlndicnteil, ill. :{T. 

2 . Tliiil. wliicb in capable of being ulliniicd; 
reality. 

llutlng prMdfftivs hy their ptivnllvcN. 

Stntth, Sermons, I. it. 

3. In f/mw/,, Mio inmilivo dcfi^<M\ — 4. In pho- 
totf.f a picture in which the Tight h and hIiiuIcb 
UTO ndidcrcd ns they ani in nature: o})|ioHcd to 
uvanlivv. Posit ivi's uro usually obtained by 
printing from negutivim. Hoc urffatitw iiiul pho- 
toqraphif.^b. Hanio as pttrtiHre or pan Alabas- 
trine positive. fHoo aiabtiMritut. 

positively (poz'i-tiv-li), atfr. In uYKiHitivoniiin- 
tier, (a) Alwolutely: by Itaolf; imle|H>iideiitly of any- 
thing else ; not coiiipamtively. 

The giMhl or evil which Is removed imiy 1st (•stvrimMl 
g(NNl or evil comparatively, and not jawificMy or niinply. 

JUtcon. 


< ponoro^ pp. poaitm^ put, place: see postf, and 
cf. ^ Postiiro. 

First he prayed, nnd then lung certain Paalniea, . . . 
resenihling the I'lirka in Uie poaUure of thejr Itodlea and 
often prostrations. ^lufya, Travailea, p. US. 

posnet (pos'iict), tt. [Early mod. E. also poat- 
not, poHcnct ; < ME. poanett^ jiometU'. jutatnet^ < 
()h\ jHH'cnet^ a Httlo basin. The W. jtoaned^ a 


liorringor, a rok^d Imdy, is nppar. from E.] A 
Htnall basin oP|^i 


Hr. 

sec 


Inhereiidy : tliiis, a thing la poktiwln goiNl when it nm- 
diictw liapplnuw by Us own qunlltlca or opemtloii : ft is 
twifotivelif gMNl when it iin'veiita an evil or iloes not pro- 
diice It. (r) t'ertaliily ; fiidubltably ; dinrldudly. 

dive me aoiiie brontli. Homo little |miiao. my lonl, 
Jt«!foi-c I famtintla B]>eak herein. 

Shak, Rich. HI., iv. l>. ^i. 

Mo, Marin, you stni yuiir lover piirsiivs you ; ptwUivrltf you 
slia'ii’t cBi'aim. Hhtridaut Mcliool for AcaiidHi, 1. I. 

(fO IHrectly; vxplicllly; na. the wltiieas teatifled iNwAfnefiv 
to the fact, (r) i'ervmptoiily ; in iNisltlve temia; ox- 
preaaly. 

I would nsk . . . whether the whole tenor of thedlvlne 
law docB not ptmitwlff rinpiire hunilllty and iiieekneaaY 

Bp. Si>rat. 

Tlie QntMMi found it ex)ie<1leiit to Issue an order ptmitive- 
ip forbidding 11m toriiirliig of state-prisoners on any pre- 
touov whatever. Maeaulap, Lord llaeon. 

(/) With full ooiindoiice oraaauraiice : aa, I cannot apeak 
fwaitiveip in regard to the fact. (y> Ry positive electri- 
city : as, pimitivelv electrincd. See aMrMtp. 
poaitiveneBS (poz'i-tiv-nes). n. The state of 
being positive; Hctnulncss; reality of e^is- 


_ [irriiiger; also, a stnAll vessel 
of fatielfiil formT 

The onniiliig man blddetli aet on a pamH, nr sonic pan 
with luiylea, and aeeth them, and the witch shal come in 
wliile they lie in seething, and within a fewe dales after 
her face will he all beecratohed with the nuylvs. 

Uiffnrdt illalriguo on Wltchea (ItKKl). {lialliuvU.) 
Then skellcta, pana, and pometM put on, 

To make them porridge without miition. 

CfdWa irorl»(1734), p. 17. {UaiUwdl.) 

A allvor pamet to butter egga. iSMi% Taller, No. 24!i. 
pOBOlOffiC (poH-^loj'ik), a. [ss F, jmaohnjiqne ; 
< imamaa-y + -ic.] Of or }>ortainiiig to posology. 
poCK>loncal (pos-o-loj'i-kal), a. [< jfoaolopw, + 
-y/L] fckimo ns fwiso/or/fr?." 
pOBOlO^ (po-sol'o-ji), fi. [as P. pfMohnfir ; < (\ 
;rdrTof, liow much, + < Myetr, speak: s 

•olopif.l Tlio dociriiio of quantity, (a) A name 
Biiggiwted liy Dentham for the aotence of quantity, (ft) 
TIint part of medical science which is concerned wfUi the 
doses or quantitlos in which modicinea ought to be ad- 
ndniaterod. 

POBS, V. An obsolete or dialeotul form of push. 
poBBe (pos'o), n. [< ML. poaac, power, a noun 
UHo of the L. inf.|»oM«;, bo able: see pof^f anti 
jMirrr.] 1. Possibility, a thing is said to be in 
jtnmie when it may noaaib1yne(ln familiar language, often 
n softened denial of existence ; In philosophical language, 
ready to be. In germ); in iwir, when it mdually ia. 

Those are but glorloua dreams, and only yield him 

A luipplncaa in ptme, not In eaee. 

Fletcher (and another). Elder Brother, 1. 1. 

2. A slicrilTs yiosho coniitatiis (set* Indow); in 
general, a biHiy or squad of men. 

It was high noon, and the pom had lieen in aaddlc since 
dawn. 

Af . AT. Murfree, Prophet of Great Smoky l^lountoins, p. 20. 
Fossa comltatUS, the imwer of the county ; in law, the 
iKKly of men which the sheriff Is empowered to call into 
M?rvice to aid and rappenrt him In the execution of the law. 
ns ill cHse of reaciit!^ riot, forcible entry and occupation, 
etc. 1 1 Includes all male peraons above the age of ilfteeii. 
Ill Great Britain peers and clergymen are excluded by stat- 
ute. Ibu word camtUitui la often omitted, and papm alone 
la used in the oanie aeiisv (aec def. S). 

poBsedet. [< OF. poaaedir^ possess : see xkm- 
AftvfN.] To possess. 

Roue other peraone may . . . pom rf a It or olayme it 
Sir T. JBtpol, The Oovamoor. IlL 8. 

POBBOBB (po-sosOt V. t [< ME. jioafMsaen, < OF. 
poswfssfr, 'possess, < L. posaesaua, pp. of poaai^ 
derc (> It. iHtaaederCf poaaidere ss Sp. wmtr s= 
Pg.poaatdr xs Pr. iHAWierflr, ptntaidar a F. poaav- 
(1er)t have and hold, be master of, possess, per- 
haps orig. * remain near/ < 910 -, akin to 

pro-, before, + acderc, sit, dwell : see ait, Ct. 
oltanaa. aaavamr, ziVfpi, ete.l 1. To own; have 
as a belonging, property, characteristic, or at- 
tribute. 


Boihall yon diare aH thatj^ Mb jMMMt, 

Bf having him. Skak.. JB. and J., L &, gy. 

Thaw poMMf wealth ai ai^ men pomm faven^ 

Which tniltornuy be laid tojMM them. 

A Jmaim, Vtdpone, v. 8. 

St Peter's can not have the magfoal power overna that 
the red and gold ooversof our flrit pietnre-book jmeainc 
Sammm, Bomeatie Life. 
2, To seize; take possession of; make one’s 
self master of. 

Let us go up atoncoaud jMiaaav It; for we are well able 
to overcome it Bum. xliL so. 

Remember 
First to po a mm his hooka. 

Steak., TempeaC, UL 2. 100. 

The Rngllah marched toward the river Esko, Intcniilng 
to pomtm a hill oall^ Vnder-lfiake. Sir J. Hapuara. 

8. To put in Tiossession; make master or 
owner, whether oy force or legally : with of be- 
fore the thiu^ and now generally used in the 
passive or ronoxively : as, to poaaeaa oae’s act/ 
of another’s secret ; to be or stand poaaeaaed of 
a certain manor. 

SItlie god hatho chose the to be hla knyxt 
And pomeeidc the in thi right, 

Thuue him honour with u thi myght. 

PidiUeal Poeme, etc. (eo. FnmlvallX p 4. 
Tlie plate, coiu, revenue!, and movealdea 
Whereq^ our nude Gaunt did atand paemFd, 

3kaJr.,Rlofi.IL,lLL162. 
We herejMWMV 
Thy son qf all thy atate. 

B. Jetneun, Volpom^ v. S. 
Five hundred ponnd a yeare 'a liequeath'd to yon. 

Of which I here jMianMi^ou : all Is youra. 

Ueywod, FUr Maid of the Weet (Worka, 
Led. Pearaon, 1874, 11. 806). 

Our dehatua pommed me so fully cf the auMeot that I 
wrote and printed an aiionytnoiia pamphlet on it 

FtmiHin, Autobkigrapiqr, P lU- 

4. To have and hold ; occupy in person ; hence, 
to inhabit. 

Iloiiaua and fields and vineyiirdaahall lie pommed again 
in thla land. Jer. xxxli. Ifi. 

Tlioy report a falre Riuer and at least 30. habitations 
doUi IWMWIM0 this ikmiitry. 

CapL Jtden Smith, Works, II. 104. 

6. Tooceiiiiy; keep; maintain; entertain: most- 
ly with a reflexive reference. 

In your patience poeem ye [ye ahall win, revlatd version | 
your Boula. Luke xxl. p. 

Then we [anglers) sit on cowslipbonka hear the liiiiis 
sing, and poeeeee ouraelvea in as mnoh quictneoa as them; 
silent silver streams, which we now see glide so quietly 
by us. /. IValton, (!omidete Angler, p 100. 

It is necessary to an easy and happy life to jp m eM i our 
minds 111 Bucli u manner as to be always well satlsflud with 
our own reflectiona SUnde, I'atler, No. 261. 

6. To imbue; impress: with with before tlio 
thing. 

It is of unspeakable advantage to poeem our minds fdth 
an habitual gisid ItiUnitlon. Addieun. 

Hence ... it is laid down by Holt that to pomm the 
lieoplo triCA an ill opinion of the govenimont— that is. of 
the ministry — is a llb^ Ualkm. 

7. To tak<^ tiossession of; fascinate; enthrall; 
affect or influence so intensely or thoroughly 
as to dominate or overjiower: with with before^ 
the thing that fills or dominates. 

A poets brayne, pamet with layes of lone. 

Ocuieoifftee, Htoelu Glaa (ed. Arli^), p. 60. 
RIn of lelMove pomeeaeth all mine eye 
And all my soul and nil my every purt 

Shtut.. Honnets, Ixii. 

I have lieoii touched, yen, and jpassNerd irifA an extreme 
wonder at tliose your virtues. 

Baeim, Advancement of Inning, i. 2. 

This [fancyl so ptmemed him and so shook his mind that 
he dared not stand at the door longer, but fled for fear the 
tower should oumo down tipou him. 

Southey, Bunysn, p IH. 

8. To have complete power or mastery over; 
dominate; control, as an evil spirit, influence, 
or passion : generally In the passive, with by, 
of, or with. 

They slso which saw it told them by what means he thst 
was pomeeed if the devils was healed. Luke Till. 3(1. 
Unlees you beiiMmw'd uith devilish spirits. 

You oaiiiiot but forbear to murder me. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VL, tv. 7. 80. 

One of those fsnatic Infldols po mm ed by tlie devil who 
are sometimes permitted to pn^t the truth to their fol- 
lowers. inSug, Granada, p 28. 

9t. To put in posseBsion of information; in- 
form; tell; acquaint; persuade; convince. 

Jhmm ua jMsassf us ; tell us somethtiig of him. 

Shak., T. N., II. & 140. 

The merchants are poemefd 
You've been a pirate. 

Middleton, Anything for a Quiet life, 1. 1. 

1 eee It don with some irttfloe and labour, to jnmsm* the 
peoide that they might ameud thir preeeiit condition by 
his or by his Sous restoremsnt 

MBtou, SikonoUistea, xxvU. 
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lOt. ToatUin; aohieve; aocompliBh. 

When tbcj In Mortt ooniiMl] olote ootutOnl, 
flow to effeet ao hard an entaipriitv 
And to jNMWfff the porpoae thtqr deaird. 

« Tf, F. Q., m. Ill 61 


I may ocn 

room, office, poatloo. 

Let me Aom the land 
Which atvetchee away npon either hand. 

Mogg Megone. 1. 

Frederic waa enooeeded by hit eon, Frederic William, 
II prince who mnet be allowed to have pommed oome tal- 
eiita for admlnlatratlon. MMOidaif, mderic the Great 

JJoIrffnyCarlolilnthenameofBome. i8AaJr.,Oor..i.a87. 

Habitually aavagea Individually own their weepona and 
iinpleinente, their decontiona, their dreaoea. 

H. Sjpenimt Frin. of Soclol., 1 202. 

I'alacea which ought to be oeeupUd by better men. 

Maeaywy, Ulat Kng., ivL 

pOSMSSed (p9-208t'), p. a. Controlled liy aomo 
ovil spirit or influence; demented; mad. 

He 'a coming^ madam ; but in very atraiige manner. He 
la, Bure^ pamemd, madam. Shak., T. N., ill 4. 0. 

Can, The man la mad I 

Curb, Whai'athatY 

Gore. He ia pomtmt, B. Jtnrnn, Volpone, t. 6. 


yet thy beUw «»w 4 rht by the poeaeeaor plead tlUe, but he 

ftgotd them. M, Mtnm, Kew anglandu Memorial, P- 67. had to reaort to a aeparate actiou in order to aaaert hia 

ngbt. Itwaanotneofloaary inordertomaketliiaproteo- 
^^n^that the poiaea aio n ahonld lie in good faith, but good 
neceaaary in order to make poaoeaaion ripen into 
title Ifv proaerlption. In aome modem ayatema of law, for 
eumide ttie French code, poaamaion acquired in good 
^ ^ ownerahip of etottela. 

«ByB. Hoea JJOMA Ow^ Oaenpy. Haw is the 8. Ihe tbinu pOMseaged; in the pliiraly goods, 

friondL^fe owned! belonging*; w, yow 
imot that which la’one'a own or another'a: aa. to Aaw g^ondsbip is one of my richest pwwfwnifw; the 
giioil Judgment ; to Aaw another*a letter by mlatako. Pm- ^ reiich pftgsetitnotut. 

Tlwhou»ar 

u^a «wt. h, 

jww reaaon ta to Aaw It with the thought of what ft*! * l»e ••rrowrui , xor he had great pottmtiom. Mat. xlz. 22. 
done with It To A^ la to Aaw in one'a handa to control, ^ Neither your lettera nor allenoe needa exenae ; your 
not iieoeaaarlly aa one*a own : aa, to Acid a fan or a dog friendohip fa to me an abundant jw w mrf im, though you re* 
for a lady ; to Md a title-dead ; to Acid the atakea for a member me but twice in a year. /Amtw, Letter^ xli. 

oonteat To own la to have a good and legal title to; one ITauca 4 tvnftlfb 

may own that which he doea not Add or owiffip and can. l^open> , wealth. 

.. . ... . . . .. .. . . Fy on po mmi mm 

But it a man be verinoua withal. 

Chaucer^ Pnil. to Frmnkllira Tala, 1. 14. 

5. In inUmaiional Uiw, a country or territory 
held by right of conquest. ifosiSer.— 0. Per- 
suasion; conviction. 

I have a airotig poewMion that with thia five hundred 
1 ahall will five thomiand. Cibber , l*rtivoked Uuaband, i. 

Whoever laboura under any of tlioou pcawfowa la aa un- 
fit for oouvination aa a madman in Bedlam. 

Snip, t 'onveroatlon. 
7. The state of being under the control of evil 
spirits or of madness; madness; lunacy: as, 
demoniacal jHMscumm, 

I knew ho waa nut in hia perfect wita. . . . 

How long hath thia pommbm hold the man? 

BAah, G. of I'L, V. 1. 44. 
Thera are aomo atna ao rooted, ao rlvetted in men, ao 
Incorporated, ao cunaiibatantlaie*! in the aoiil. by habitual 
ouaiom, aa that those alna have oontraoted the nature of 
ancient pommUnnu Darke, Hermona xlv. 

Forma of mfuliiuaa which were for agea auppoaed to re- 
BuU from pommhn are treahNl anooeaafully In our hoapi- 
tala Aedry, Bump. Morala, 1. S76. 

AetUSl possession, aonictimea caUed naiurtU ptmemian, 
occupancy tu the actual excluaMpf poweaaion by any 
oiliera except, aucli aa hold aa tlielfirvanta at the poaouaaor 
or aa reprcMnitiiig liiin. and ao hold wltliout any rlglii to 
detain 08 against him . Thiia a man la In oefuaf pawawloit of 
Ilia house when he leaves It in charge of hia wife or oervaiit, 
hut not when he leavea it In charge of a tenant having a 
right to retain it.~ Adverse pOBSSSSloil. See adwrw. 
— Chose in posieision. hcc f!AeM9..^Ckmstraotive 
pOBMSSlon, poaiMaaluii in law, aonietlnica called civil or 
juridical pomamttn, a fXMacaaluii through Uic occupancy of 
uthera or that iKNWcaaiuii which la Imputed by Uie law to 
one who hoa title to a thing of which no one la in oofuol 
pnaModofi, aa for iiistaiicu wild and unoccupied land. Hoe 
astotm—DoUTery Of Juridical possessloiL HoecfaHiiinw. 
— Demoniacal possession. HcodemonAMol.— Bnvoliii 
possession, the authority granted by a uourt to the pra- 
BumpUvo hmra of an abaeiitee, wh4> haa not been heara of 
for acertain period of yeai’s, to take ixiaaeaaion of hia prop- 
erty.— Estaw in possession, ti^iiiilcally, an estate ao 
created aa to vest in the owner thereof a present right of 
present enjoyment: ndvrring not to the fset. of the thing 
owikhI being In the owner's poBBoaaliin, which may or may 
not be the caao, but to tlie fact that the right ofpraaent 
nuBoesaion la an estate or title in thcownor, aadtatlngnlshed 
from an expedant edaie. -Jn P08BeBSi0ll,Bald of aperaon 
in actiiul posacaaion of n thing, or a thing in the actual 
poaaeaaion of a noraon, as diHlIiifluiahcd from mere owner- 
ship. Thna, when a testator gives all hia poaaeaaiona or 
everything which ho may poaseaB at death, he gives not 
only the things of which he may b^i in poaaeiwion, but also 
hia property of wlifch others may be in poaaeaidoti. When 
uaea of an estate, it deaigiiatea auch an estate or intereat 
as givea a right ofjioBHeitafon, aadisUtigniBhed from on ex- 
pectant estate. Tniia, ii gift tf) fine person to take effect 
after the death of anotlicr ia said to vest in pommmUm when 
Che death occurs irroapectlve of actnal taking posaeaaloii.— 
Jnxldiosl possession. ^cimdrudivepomntiori,$Sovivc, 
and deUveru.— Hiked p oss e ssi on, mere poMeaafcm wfth- 
outcolorof right— Hainrsl p os iSSi l on. Hamcaaoefuaf 
pmmmiaH.-To give p pssoss ip n, to put into another’s 
control or occupancy.— To tsko possesiiOP, to enter 
upon or to take under control or ooonpancy. 

The Lord of Love went by 
To talw pmmeaiun of hia flowery throne. 

FfUiom Marrie, Rarthfy Faradlae, L 221. 
miitF of possession. Hoe edo fe in Joint ienanep, un^ 
der mto.— VscsnC p o s s ession, a phrase nacd occasion- 
ally of lands not In the poaaeaBtoii <if any peroon.— Writ 
Of poiiOSSimi, in Aiw, a prooeaa directing a aheiilT tf> 
put a person in peaceable poaaoaalon of property recov- 
ered in ^octmentagyn. 1. tBvnenbtp, oocupatfon, ten- 
ure^ control. Btepnmm. 

pogMSgloilt(po-»eHh'qn), v, t. «.] 

To invest with property. 

Sundry more genUemen this little hundred poaaeaseth 
and jNiMwalonMA. Carew. 

pomUHloiial (ps-zesh'jn-al), «. [■< F. ihww*- 
Mtmnel xa Op. paMtional; tm poaumsim + -A^] 
Somo as p<ndtemve. Imp, Diet, 
ptmsuionaxj (iK};S©sh'qn.ft.ri), a. t< MTi. 
*p08tie8gionaritis, < L. p(Mwosyio(N-), possession : 
we pofuterutioH,^ Relating to or implying pos- 
sesnon. Imp, Diet, 

pOiiOSglanert (po- 2 esb'qn-dr), n. [< ME. pna- 
$e$atonert < OF. possemonaire as Sp. jraneeio- 


(pq-sesh'on), n. [< M E. poHoesHUmf 
possett»i/ono, ^Miunoim, < OF. (andF.) posyss- 
sion rs Sp. poecaion as Pg. poa^aBo as It. foa^ 
Hcaaione, poaaeaaio, < L. poaaeaaio{n‘\ a seizing, 
possession^ < poaaeaaus, pp. of pmaidere, pos- 
sess : see possess.] 1 . The act of possessing, or 
the state of Iming ]M8sessed ; theliaving, hold- 
ing, or detaining of property in one's power or 
control; the state of owning or controlling; 
actual seizing or occupanev, either rightful or 
wron^ul. One man may nave the ptmeaaion 
of a wing, and another may have the right of 
property in it 

Miniiteiing light prepared, they oet and rise ; 

Lest total darkness ahonld by nigbt regain 

Her old pomemUm, and extinguiu life 

In nature and all tbliiga. Mitton, P. L., iv. 000. 

It is ill going to law for an estate with him who la in 
pomemUm at it, and enjoys the present profits, to feed hia 
cause. Drpden, Do± of Third Mlac. 

You see in their conntenanoesUiey are at home^ and in 
quiet peaa saif on of their preaviit instant as it paasea. 

Stede, Hpeototor, No. 49. 

If the pomedon be severed from the property, if A. 
haa the jua proprietaiia, and B. by aome niilawfal mvaiia 
has gained pomcrian of the lands, this ia an injuiy to A. 
Thna . . . IL . . . hath only ... a bore or naked nmcni- 
efon. Blackvttine, Com., 111. x. 

If . . . mere pomeuinn could confer aovereignty. they 
had thatpo tamf ow, and were entitled to that aover^iity. 

Story, Ulaooane, Hept 18, 182S. 

2. In Aitr, the physical control which belongs 
of right to unqualifled ownership ; the having 
a thing in such manner as to exclude the con- 
trol of other persons; that detention of or do- 
minion over a thing by one person which pre- 
cludes others from the adverse physical occu- 
pancy of or dominion over it. in modern law the 
legal conception of pooaeiaion la Intermediate between the 
oonoeption of right and that of phyalcal oeeuponoy, and 
aliaraasomethingoftheqiialltieaofboth; bntthoralsgr^ 
difference of view as to me preciae algniflcatlon and the 
lultlngproprletloaofnse. In general, all are agreed that 
ooster baa poaaeaaion of a thimc which belongs to him 
tisintbe hand of his servant, however far away; bate 
lender haa not poaa ea a i on of a ohattol in the hand of the 
benower. In respect to real estate^ the landlord waa for- 
merly said to have poaaeaaion, and the tenant was not raid 
to pomm or Aoee p om mi on, but only to to In poaaearton. 
The dlatinotlon is now more oommonly expressed by say- 
ing that the tenant has actual poaaeaaion (pediepommio), 
althongh the legal pooBeaslon may be In the landlofd. Ihe 
•ervant'a or tenant’s poaaeaaion b legal in the sense of be- 
ii« lawful, but to not the legal poaaeaaion In the sense In 
which that term ia used in oontraat tomera physloal oocu- 
paiicy without any right of ownerahip. /h ow fo nia aome- 
ttmes said to involTe the intent to exclude oChen^ but a 
nuui may have poaaeaaion without auoh intent, as where 
he has given a thing away, and it haa not been removed ; 
or even without the conaoionsaeaa Qfpoeaeaainfc aa where 
a thing la largoUao or rappoeed to be lost In Roman 
lew, B omm tm required not only phyalcal control, but 
also the animua domlnl. When these two Memento oon- 
eunred, theira existed a right which waa protected against 
eTeiybody,fnolndiiif0u>rtgMfhl owner. If bedtotortHNl 


but 


pofliit 

iim>, < ML. ^jpcMSfastoiuiriiur: see jiesssMicmiirw.] 

1. Cme who owtis or has actual possession <h a 
thing, or power over it ; a possessor. 

They wen^ a kind of people whtH having been of old free- 
men and ptm e m i attei% the LaccdieinoiilaiiB had conquered 
them. Sir J\ SUlnep, Araodia. I. 

Thia term, "the Ptmemimuin," waa a popular utroulaU 
iiig oolttHgc atiuck ill the mint of unr rafoniier (Jtoliert 
I'rowlcy], and proliably Inclitilud much more than meeto 
our ear. Every liuid-ownetv every pro|irletor, waa a Pea- 
mmioncr, /. Dlmraeli, Amen, of UL, I. 878. 

2. A iniMubor of a religious oTtlorondowod with 
lands, ete., as distinguished from those orders 
whose memlierd lived eiit irely by alms ; a mem- 
ber of oue of the onlers possessing lands and 
revenues; a beneliced clergyman. 

Ne ilier it neiletli iiat for to bit geve^ 

Aa to pimemtnttrc. that nitiweii lyve, 

Tbankeil liu Uod, in wule and haniindannoe. 

Chaucer, Summoner'a I'ala L 14. 

Thine poasMinCniiainet precho. Pirn JHounnan (BX v. 144. 
poSMBfiive (pq-xcs'iv), a, and ti. [< F. poaaea- 
ay' sz Hp. jHutoHtvoss Pg. It. jmaaeaHiPO,i L. poa* 
at^aairua, possessive (in gram.), < p(t8afiaaua,^p, 
of poaaiileref possess: see tmaesa,] 1, «. Per- 
taining to or denoting iK)8soRsioii ; oxnressing 
posRCBsion : as in a lndy*a dn^ss, Ihcir liouse, a 
tnero notion of ./oAnV. 


What mean these llv'riea and jmsarMiiw keya? 

What mean these bargains, and tbeao imedleiui wdea? 

QuarUe, Einbluina, v. 0. 
Possessive ease, in pram., the genitive cnau, or the eaoo 
of nouna, pronouiia, etc., wliicli expreaaea poaseeaioii and 
other kindred and ilerivod relatioiia. 


The BUppoaiUon that the apostrophe 'a as a mark nf tho 
ma mmi ve cam ia n acgiueiit of hia, a question wliloh haa 
been lately revived, la hero denied. 

A, Uume, Drthogreplilo (E. K. T. H.X p. 87. 


Possessive pronoun, a derivative adjective formed from 
a peramuU pronoun, and denoting poaaeufon or property* 
as in mp book pour hand. 

U. n. 1. A pronoun or other word denoting 
IKiMsesBioii. — 2. The poHsi^ssive cmit^ 

Their and tbelni are the poeneuiveii likewise of they, 
when th^ la the plural of it, and are therefore appllwl ti» 
tilings. Johneim, Engllali (frammar. 

pOBSMSively (iHv.zcs'iv-li), Hilr, lii a inauiicr 
donotiiig iHiHRCHsioii. 
poBseSfOr (r»<hs<’H'qr), w. [Formerly 
< F. jroaaiiHmur ss ^p. froaeaor ss l*g. juMaeaaor sa 
It. jwaacaMrrrCy < L. prmraHor, jioHHOsHor, < imw- 
aideref pp. jHWHraaua^ posHCss: rcc fawscaa,] One 
who pOHsesKCs; ono who lius or oiijoys anything; 
oiio who owns; ono who holds, occupies, or con- 
trols any si>ocicK of pnqM^riy, real or pcmoimJ. 
Whereby great rlchoa. gatliercMl niaiilo a day. 

She In aburt a]iaeu din often bring tu nought. 

And their pmeemiure often did dlHtnay. 

Slieueer, F. Q., IV. L 20. 

And yet lie llveil aa chcarfnlly and (Mititoiitmlly, by the 
faith he had In UcmI's goodneiui, as if he bail been p oo wi i er 
of the wliolo world. Sharp, Worlo, V. iv. 

JUchee arc the inatnimunta of at^rvinff the uiirpoaes of 
heaven or hell, aceordlng tu the dlHimaltion of the paaaa s 
ear, StMe, Hpoctaiur, No. 460. 


Bonapflds possessor, see bona fide, -igyii. Owner, pro- 
prietor, bolder, master, lord. 

pOBSeSBOry (i»o-zes'd-ri), a, [< F. pnaHeaaairc ss 
Hp. ftoacatnio ss l^g. It. pomutaorio, < LL. p«M«ww- 
aoriua, poHRCRRory, < L. posaemtr, a poRmiHsor: 
weposacaaorJ] 1. Pertaining to jiosHCHHimi. 

A pommary feeling in the liiurt Chalmen, 

But it will Im) baaed iiinni fear, and, among lower ani- 
mala. Inherited liablt, rather (ban upon any aeiiae of woa- 
mmnry right. WednUruter Jtev, , (*XX VI. 1S4. 

2. Having pOHROHsion : as, a/irwAc/isory lortl. 

Abaoliiteeciiiality among naUuiiaia eatablialied, and their 
commercial right a oro to be held the same as tlioae of tho 
poevemary government N, A, Itev., CXLll. 126. 

3. In law, arising from poHHOHsion: as, a pos- 
aeaaarjf intcrcsi. 


Ihe motive of the giianlian mnat not be tainted Iqr a 
aoinah greed to get the land which the ward held by pm- 
, Tight A, Bov., C;XLnL 4X8. 


POSSOttWiy action, an action to determine the right of 
piNuuMaion, as diatingnlHhed from one to determine the 
Jitlc to the thing. Mt^e petitory, « 


If apomNotary oHiim l»c tiroiight within Mix months 
after fhe avoidance (he patron oliall (notwIthstarKUng 
such iiNiirpaMfoi and inatftntlun) recover that very pres- 
eutafion whicli gives liack to him the aelain of (ne ad- 
V 0 WB 01 I. BlaekaUme, Com., HI. xvl. 


Possessory judgment, in Secte law, a judgment which 
entitlea a person who bss been in unliitemipted posses- 
sion for seven years to continue his noaaceaion until the 
queaiioii i>f right alisll be drolded at Yaw. 

Kiiher touching pomemory JudgmetUe of ecoleslastlcal 
livinga, or concerning iiominaliona tbereunta 

aooker, F^scles. lliliiy, vlil. 0. 

posset (pos'et), n. [< TdTR. jHraaet, poaaeH,VM~ 
apt (at, F. jroaact, paaantte, < B. f); perhaps \ Ir. 
puatrid, a posset; cf. W. ptml^ curaleil milk, n 
posset, < paaiaw, gather, heap. The L. paaeap 



a drink of mitifflod viiiejfar and water, is prob. 
not. ooucertied. ] A drink r^omponod of hot milk 
<Mirdl<Ml by Momo infiiBioriy iih wine or otlier 
lUinorf formerly tiinrli in fiivor botli as a luxury 
and aH medieiiie. 

1 hKvii (IriiffK’il thulr poimetti, 

'riifit ilrnfli iiiiil niiliiro lio viiiiifnu iil»uiit llirm, 
Wlii^thiir tlicjy llv«.* or (iii;. Shat., Mucliotli, il. 2. 6. 

AfOrr Hiippiir l4> (Itiiiviiitf luid Hliiffliia till Hhoiit twelve 
at nlKht : ami then wc hud a fftnul uaek /Mmnti for them, 
and iin rxrellriit uiiki!. VrpVfi, Dlury, Juri. d, IWIT. 

Ilaviii|4 had Hevaral vinlunt fltHof nn aioie, rettoiiiiw waa 
hud 111. . . di'liikhiKcumluuBji(M(W!l,theiiK<diiii:tohvdiiiid 
uwuuliiiii. ISotiffn, DIury. Feb. 7, KM:;, 

lUtimt Ih nil oxeellent iiilxtiiru of hot ule. milk. NUKiir, 
u]dueM, and HippetH or dice of bread or uuteukr, uliiiuMt If 
not quill* iiniverHid for mipiior on Chrlmiiiau eve. 

L. JtimU, l.'erainlu Art of Ur. Biitaiii (lint ed.), 1. 108. 

possett (poH'ot), V, U [< pohiHitf w.] To curdle; 
ooiifciiliite. [Haro.] 

And with 11 Buddeii vigour it doth jmmt 
And curd, like tamer uropphiffH iiito milk, 

The thill uiid wholeHomc IiIinhI. 

Shttk., lliuiilet, I. 6. (18. 

p08flet-ale (poH'fd-al), a. ToKHct iniMlo with ulo, 
UHod in medicine in ilio HeventciMilh century. 

pOBBOtrCnp (poH'et-kup), n, A lai^i^e iiowi or 
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mean! within the power of the penomoooildfMd.—: 


P08t 


_ I from any mletren ogbm to yon In portfc ; 

POHdbiUtyyiiidetem fnliilnga as to the fatnre If 1 retom, 1 ehaU be pod Indeed, 

bappeuiuKoMioti-happeiiingof ■omethliig whlohlleewlth- For ihe will score your faultnpou myi^ 

In the power of a free affuiit SkaL, C. of L & (M. 

- - . (et) A staff. 



Pn!iMt<CU|i. 


possible (jiOH^i-id), tt, [< MK. poHsihlCf posity^ 

hylh‘^ < Op. (and F.) posnihlf =s Bp. ptmliUt ss 
Fk* poHsirvt sz It.. jMutHitnhf jHMHCVolfif < Jj. pon- 
nihUtM, poHRible, < poMse, bo able; see jwnrer.] 
Thai may l>o; not known not t^) bedruo; not 
known not to Ik* true in some liyfiothetical ntaie 
of iiiforniution. ilia only kind of object which in strict 
propriety of iHimiiage can tie oalltMl pumihU is the tnitli of 
11 pni|N>KiHon ; and when a kind of thhyt Is said to he orw- 
MOfr, this is to Iks risganleci as an tslllplical expression, 
mi'aiiiiiK that It in of such a tfctiei'al descsriptioii that we 
do not know it does not exist Ho an event or act Is said 
to lit* }iriHN»/4<>, meaning that one would not know that it 
wiiiild mil eoiiie to pass, lint it la Incorrect to nsepusstfife 
nieiiiiiiig prtu4uuiltli: : jttuotihir Is what may he, not what 
can be. A proiMwllloti Is Inffieolly puMilde, if II would not 
be known nut to tie true by a peraoii who Should know 
nothing hut the priiieiplea of logic and the ineaiiliigH of 
words ; pkunenUy fnmihl49. if It would not Iw known not 
to Iks true hy one who should know nil the laws of nature, 
hut none of the imrliciiJor facts; pradUuMy pamlde, if 
it were not known not to tie about to be aceutiipIlHhed to 
one who should know what wns In the power of tlie iiersous 
cMiiiuunital, hut nut their dispositions, etc. 

Desire things pmuibio, 

1'hou foolish young man ; nourish not a Impo 
Will hale thy heart out. Mad Lover, li. 2. 

1 take It Umse things are to lie held pomt&de which may 
bo done hy some person, though not by every one. 

JBaoon, Advaneumeut of Jaiamingi U. llg. 

Insiichnii age, It is jposnUs some great guiiliis may arisen 
to ei|iial any of Uie aneienta; ahatliig only for the lan- 
guage. Drpden, Orig. and i'rog. of Hatire. 

Is MjHmiMe that, when the necosslUea of life arc sup* 
pik'd, a Ilian would flatter to be rich I 

Steele, Tktler, No. 2ril. 

The marvellons Is so fascinating that nliio persons In 
fen, If once persuaded that a thing Is pomUde, are eager to 
hvliuvu It pniboble, and at last cuiiiiiiig In convihuiiig 
theinselveM that it Is provoii. 

Loimf, Among my Tkiok^ 2d sor., p. 141. 


Itorrinfi^r, often baviuf; a cover, iiHod for (<oii* 

tuilliflK f)OHH(*t . 


POBShef. r. A Middb^ lOiii^liNh form of push 
^OfUlibiUBt ()»oHM-bi]-iHl), u. [< F. jHMHihUiatv 

htiis, iiOHKibIc, 


ss hmihilista ; ivh L. possii 
-ih/.J 1 . A nHUiibcr of a HpuiiiHli polit iciil inirty 
which (iinis n 1 . Mi<« OHiabliHhm<>iji of a n^iiiihii’c 
by coiiHtitiitioiial tiicuiiH. 

Thus Uiistolar and Ills followers (miistltiife wliatis eiilh'd 
Uio iUmitrilid party, whleh, itUhongh iinnilwriiig few par- 
tisaiiH Hiiioiig the fHMiple, yi*.t cuinprlsos miveral illstlii- 
gnislied and iiprlght liiillvidiials. 

FttriniiihUy 7 fer, XXXI. \. Jiri. 

2 . A nuMubor of a modern HocialiHl.ic fa(*tioii 
in Fmricc. 

poMdbility (noH-i-biPi-ti), w. ; j»l. pfmihUitwH 
(-ti/). | < MK. jHiHuihilUrv, poHsyhititv, < OP. 

P. jHMsihilit/' = 8]). ponihiJidai( = 
Pg. ^ymibWiladv = li, < LK. jwmsu 

poHKibility, < L. jHMsihifin, poHHibh*: 
HOC 1 . The iiknIo of Ihal. which is 

possilile; the fuel, of beiiii^ jamHiblo. 

There Is no let hut t hat. as often as those liooks an* rend, 
and need so nsjiiireth, tlie stile of their dirfennicim may 
cxprosaly be meiitiunud to bar even all pomibUHy of i^rror. 

IliHtktr. 

It is pleasant to see great works in their semiiinl state, 
pregnant witli lat ent jMuuiihilituw of excelleiiee. Juhtunm. 

He lookuil so vlrinoiis tliiit he might eoniiiilt any crime 
and no one would believe In the ptmihtlUy of his guilt. 

Lady iloUaitd, Hydiiey Huiltli, vl. 

2 . A lliiiif]; poHRiblft ; that wliich may take pluco 
or cotim into being. 

(kmsliler him aiiknaMleiitly to his oreatlon, while yet he 
lay ill the liiii-ren womb of iiuthliig, and only in tlie niiiii- 
Iht of and ei>nse<|uciitly ixmld have imtliiiig 

to recuiiiiiieiid him to Uhrist's atfeetioii. Smdh, 

Never (miintry liiid sn<;h a fortune, ns iiien call fortune, 
as this. III Its geogl‘nphl^ Its history, and In Its innjestlc 
finmUdlitirit. Jihioram, Foriulie of the Republic. 

3 . S|»“cili<*ally, in tftn\n clinnco or expectation ; 
tin uneerliiin thing whudi may or may not hap- 
1 HMI. 1 1 is nvor ov ordinnry, as when? nn estate is llmitisl 
to one after tlK* ileatli of iniothiT: or frMtdr or esrfrtutrdi- 
nary, ns where it is lliiitled to ,\ man provided liesliall bo 
iimnleil to a eerlaln woman, and tlieii that she shall dic^ 
and he he inarrieil bi another if'Anrfroi. - Jgiftoal POB* 

tritofllty " 


A pod In hand ho Imre of mighty pyne, and therowithall 
He felt his way, and led his sheepe. Pkaor, iEueld, til. 
id) In vMin’fnald^. Hee mamd-j^od, 

2. In roat-miviiiy : (n) A pilUir or wall of coal 
loft to support the roof of the miiie. (b) Fine- 
grained sandstone, f4U(;h as often occurs form- 
ing a part of the coal-measures.— -3. The stern- 
post of a vessel. 

I'he qneoiiu's majestic commanded her bargemen to 
row round her, and viewed her from pod bj steinma 

(HmeroaUonM nf Sir R. Bawkino, p. 11. {.Latham,) 

4t. Figuratively, a prop ; a support. 

1 thonko, . . . sith Love of his godenesao 
Hath the oonveiied onto of wikkydnosse. 

That thou shall lam the beste iMuce. 1 leevo, 

Of aile his lay, and mooit his fiHis to greve. 

Cha%aeer. I'ndlus. L 1000, 

6. Inpajtm^-manvf,, a pile of 144 sheets of hand- 
made paper fresh from the mold, arrangeo 
altomateiy with pieces of felt, ready to be 
])laccd ill the screw-press : a felt-post. When 
the felts are removed, the pile of paper sheets 
is termed a irAf to /losf. — 6. [< t*.. 4.] The 

state of being posted as rejected in a college* ex- 
amination ill the University of Cambridge*. Eng- 
land. ^Arm-poit, \n fimiityrt-making, a small upright 
mtunhor siippmlng the ann of a sof^ or of an arm-chair, at 
(he eiid_furtliest from the liack.— Haaf as a poft. Hee 

iflieafter] 


PoudUe Intelleot. Hee intMod, L «8yn. Poadtde, t*rae‘ 
ticatde. Hee praotieahie. 

possibly (jMis'i-bli), adr, 1. In a yumsible iiiaii- 
. , nor; hy any iniwer, moral or iiliysicul, really 

i.xistiiig; hy possibility. — 2. Perhaps; per- 
possettt, lb A Midijle English terni ot 7tow.v<7. olnuice? 

pOBBUHl (possum). V, rFonnerly also posHOum^ 
possoiTiHi, etc.; by a)ni(*r(*HiH fi*oiu opimuM,] 
SatiK* as opimnw, [(.'ulloq.] 

Amongst the Beasts in VIrgliitii there ore two kinds most 
strange One of them is the Fetiiale Poanuvnr. which hat h 
II hug under her lielly, out of which she will let forth her 
young ones, and bike tlieni In again at her pletunirc. 

S, Clarke, Four llaiitatioiis in America (Ktid), ]>. 14. 


To play POSBUm, to aot pOBBUm, to feign ; dlssemhle ; 
111 iillnsloii to the habit of the opossum, whleh feigns 
death on the approach or attack of hii enemy, and may 
allow IMf to be tomiented to doutli without showing a 
sign of life. 

possum (pos'um), r, i, K w.] To pluy 

IKiMMum ; feign death. [Oolloq.] 

When disturbed they (certain beetles) drop to the ground 
. . . after vowumiuf/ awhile. 

/tiiwcf Life, Jan., IHSn, p. 220. 

p088Um«oak (pos'um-ok), a. Hariie as waler^ 
oak, 

post^ (post), 11 . [< ME. past, < AS. pnfd, a post, 
stake, s OFries, ptusi ss D. ML(i. jxwf, post (of 
a door), = OHG. pfosto, MHG. pftMte, (f. pfoste 
= 8w. Dan. pftst, a post, = OF. pomt 

(dim, poHtmu, F. potcav) ss 8p. Fg. poate, < L. 
pitsiis^ a post, door-pdbt (ML. a post, beam, 
rod, pole), also a door; prob. < pontny, coiitr. 
of p^tny, pp. of noncrc^ put, set; see jHmt, 
poyition, Cf> 7wwt5^.] 1. A piece of timbi*r, 
metal (solid or built up), or oUier solid sub- 
stance, of considerable BisOySet upright, and in- 
tended (IS a support to a weight or structure 
I'ostiiig u(>on it, or as a firm point of attach- 
ment for something: as, the poyty of a door or 
of a gate ; u king-;xMrf, queen-ponf, truss-jw^f, 
l>ed-^Awf; iron ptoffy supporting the floor of a 
building; a hitchiiig-ym/, etc. 

-And Samsnn . . . took the doors of tho gate of the olty, 
and the two pode, and went away with thoiii, Iwr and all. 

Judges xvl. a 


—Pendent post See Pfuulml.—Flienlx post, a trade- 
iiAiiic for a wrought-iron column or post formed of rolled 
plates riveted bigethor at the edges : largely used in the 
elevated railways of Ni!W York.— Post and paling, a 
close wooden fences constructed of puste fixed in the 
ground and Imving pules nailed between iliem.— Post 
and pane, post and petralL phrases noting a system of 
•suiisfriiction oonslstlng of tlniher fnimings filled in with 
panels of brick or lath and plastor.— Post and railing, 
a kind of open wooden fence for tlie protection of young 
giiickset hedges, consisting mainly of tKists and ralls.- 
rOSt and BtaU. same as pRlar and bread (which see, 
under pdtor).— Principal pOBt. Hee pnncipo/.— Side 
post, in areh., one of a |ialr of truBS-postb wd each at the 
same distance from the middle of the tinsi^ as a support to 
the principal rafters and to susiieiid the Ik'-heiini below. 
Two or three pairs of siile isists'iiie sometinics used In 
roofs of extended s|inii : siieli iiosts are called priMarj/ and 
aecondary dde jwmCi;— To IdSB t^i POStt. Hee kirn, 
pOSt^ (post), p, t. [< ^loyf^j h.] 1. To lix to a 
jioKt; nail or otherwise fasten up in a public 
phice, as a noti(M3 or an advertisement : as. to 
post a bill ; to jHMt n notice. 

The attempta of which sort of man I can liken to nothlim 
so pruiierly as to those iireteiices to IpfaUIhle onrec wliicn 
we dally see poded in every comer of the streeto. 

SSmcCA, Hermona, III. vL 

2. To bring b(*foro the public notice by means 
of a placard faRteiiixl up in some public place: 
placard : as, to jwsf one* for nomination : hence, 
to expose to reproach by overt deidaratiou: 
brand; stigmatize : ns. to jtoat a man as a cow- 
ard. 

On pain of being podod to your sorrow. 

Fall not at four to meet me. Grantdie, 

make 


8. To raise to the rank of post -captain 
a post-captain of. [ Great Britain . ) 

Whispers 
Admiralty, i 


Whispers were afloat which came to the oqrs < 
and prevented him fitmi licing jutded. 


BlbUlty. Hc'c -- Perman poBBibulty- see ntieani. 


firrmom'ii/. - PhyBlcal pcmlblllry, coiiipatlblllty with 
tlu* Ihwh of niitnrc. - PoBsibUlty^of iBBue extinct, a 
b*nii, formerly of soine Iniportance iti the law of fenl prop- 
erty, iiMi'd b> (iisiigiiate the elf ret of the age of a woman nn- 
tier a gift. coiuUilomHl on hitvlng issue- Tlie highest nii- 
thoritics In inedinil Jinisprudeiice sustain the nitiposltioii 
that n woman heyond the age «f flfty-flve has, In tlie Iceal 
sense, no lawHlhlllty of issue. Extliirflon of possIhflHy may 
be Inferred at an earlier age. vaiyliig witt\ Ihe evidence as 
b> tile liMigth of niarrii*<1 life and theeondii'jon of health. 
PraotloaJ POBBlbillty, caimhlllty of being realised by 


Through the glass the clothes-line jwnSk 
l<ooked in like toll and sheeted ghosts. 

Whit^, Bimw-Bonnd. 

8]KHdflcally -(at) A piece of timber act in any position; 
H iiea 


Vse all possible diligeiiee In well vpholdynge and forty- 
fyliigo tlie cane with arches of waules trauersed with 
Btronge podee of tymher after the maner of framed lieamea 
susteyneil with gnise and stroiigepyles made of good and 
stronge tymher of oko or other great trees. 

R, Rden, tr. of Blriiiguccio's l*ymtoohnbi (First Botiks on 
lAmorif^ ed. Arber, p. XiO\ 

(ftt) An upright piece of tlnihm* upon which pruclaiiio- 
tioiiH wiu'e flxed ; also, an upright piece of tlniher used for 
keeping a score when marked with clialk or uutohea. 


<if the 

tg jMtded, 

Marryai, Peter Simple, Iv. (Davire.) 
4. Specifically, in the University of Cambridge, 
England, to placard us rejected in a college ex- 
amination. 

Rhoiild a man lie poded twice in snccession. he is gener- 
ally recommended to try the air of some sman college, or 
devote his energies to some other walk of life. 

C. A. Brided. Lnglish I'lilversJty, p. 100. 

6. To placard with handbills: fix notices upon. 

He had the whole printed In great black letters on a 
■taring broadsheet, and ho caiiaed the walls to be podeti 
wlUi It iHekoM, Hard Tlmeik Ul. 4. 

■■Byn. To placard, advertise, annonnee. nlnao abroad. 

(l>dst), n, [((() < F. fHMitr, m.. a post, sta- 
tion, ^lard-house. omploymeni;. situation, mili- 
tary post, naval station. =s Pg. iwwto =s It. mtyfo. 
station, post (> D. jtoyf as G. noyteit as Hw. 
Dan. pfwt)y < ML. * post us, m.. a station, ib) 

< F. tHtytCf f.-, a post (establishment for post- 
horses), post (manner of travelii^), stage, post- 
house, post-office. poBi-lioy, mniMuirrier. mail, 
also a military jmst, as 8p. Pg. It.y)(wfo (> D. 
0. 8w. Dan. post), ]^t, post-office, mail, etc., 

< ML. postor. f., a station, a fixed place on a road. 

< 1j. jwstM, contr. of imsitos, pp. of fHtvrrc, put, 

$ lace, set. fix : tseojiostt, fuudthm. and cf. /wsfl.] 
. A flxctJ point or place : the place where some 
person or tiling is stationed or fixed : a station 
or position occupied : as. a jHfst of observation : 


poft 

11 sentry at his imm<; specifically, the place where 
;i b^y ^ troops is stationed ; a military station. 

The waters rlw eveiywhera upon the surface of Uie earth; 
ivhl^ new jMiC when they had once seised on they would 
never <|ult T, Aumrt, lliuory of the ISartli. 

The squadrons among which Regulns rude showed the 
;(rt!«ti!at activity in retreating before the fYonch, and were 
iliKkNlged from one jMit and another which they occnpietl 
with imeot alacrity on tlielr part 

ThaOseraift Vanity Fair, xxxil. 

Tnclo Venner, who had atndied the world at stro«)t-cor- 
iicni, and at other potU equally well adapted fur Just ob> 
flcn ation, was as ready to give out bis wisdom as a town- 
pump to give water. Oauihonie, Seven tialdcs, z. 

2. Tlio occupants, collectively, of a military 
stution; a garrison.-^S. Hence, a Rulnlivision 
Ilf the orimiiizaiioii of veteran soldiers and 
.sailors called the (Srand Army of the Uennhlic 
(which see, under republic), — 4. An oilico or 
<Miiployment; a position of service, tmsi, or 
einolumont; an uppoiiitment; a position. 

When Tice prevails, and impious men boar sway, 

The part of honour is a private station. 

Aditimm, r*ato, iv. 4. 

Unpaid, untrammelled, with a swttet dlsJain 
Refusing pouts men gruvel to Httaln. 

LowUt To U. W. (*artis. 

5. One of a series of fixed stations, as on a given 
route or line of travel. 

Thence wlUi sll convenient speed to Rome, . . . 
With meninrandum book tor ev’ry t4>wn 
And ev'ry post. Cawper, ProgreHs uf Rrror, 1. 874. 
And there thro* twenty posts of telegraph 
'lliey hash'd a saucy incHMiige to anti fn> 

Between tliu mimic stations. 

Tennftmm, ITiiicess, 1*roL 

6. One who travels through flxed siations on 
a given route, to oarrv messages, letters, pa- 
pers, etc. ; a jiostman ; hence, in general, a nios- 
seiigor. 

What good news hast thou brought mt^ gontlo postf 

IteatL and FI., (‘uxconili, iv. d. 

He was also dispatching a Post lately for SiMiin ; and the 
Pisd having received his racket, and kiMHud his Hands, he 
culled him book. Uotvi^ Letteri^ 1. iii. 8. 

7f. A post-horse. 

I have HpeiMled hitJior with the very extremest Inch of 
possibility ; 1 have foundered nine tuMire and mid pods. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., tv. ii. 40. 

8. An established system for the conveyanee 
<tf letters, especially a govenimental system; 
the mail; the transmission of all the lettera 
conveyed for tho public ai^ one time from one 
place to another; also, a )ios1 -office. 

He chides the tardin«'SM of ev'ry 
Pants to he told of Imttlcs won or lost. 

Ctnrpsr, Retirement, 1. 476. 

9f . Haste ; speed. Oompiire poMUhaftte. 

As Ferardo went iiijpoNf, su h«N« rotoiimed in hast. 

Xipiy, Eiiphues, Aimt, of Wit^ p. 82. 

The mayor towards HulldJinll hies him in nil post 

Hhik., Rich. III., iiL 5. 73. 

10. A size of writing-paper varying in dimen- 
sions from X 17^ inches to 19 X inches, 
and in weight from 25 to 7 pounds per ream : so 
called because its origiiial water-mark was a 
postman’s horn. K, li. Kniffht . — lit. An old 
game of cards, in which the hands consistetl 
of thrive cards, tliat one being tho best which 
contained tho highest i>air royal, or, if none 
contained a pair royal, the highest pair. 
NarcH, Also called jiosf and pair^ and pink, 
--Advaaoe posts, positions in front of an army, occu- 
pied by detacTiinents of tnjops for the purpose of keeping a 
watch upon the enemy's movements, to leani his position 
and strenirtli, and, in caae of an advance, to liuld him in 
clieok until the main body is prepared for lits at tack. — Par- 
oslspost Seepoiieef.— Penny post, a post or pootal es- 
tablishment which conveys letters, etc., for a iienny. 'the 
original penny post was sot up in liondon about 1080 by 
William Dockwraand Kolicrt Murray, for the conveyance 
to all parte td tho city of Ixaidon and snburba of letter^ 
and paoketi weighing less tlian a ponnd, f(»r the sum of one 
penny each. Iti course of time, this slid all other posts 
throoghoat the country having been assumed by the guv- 
eriiment, a unifonn rate of one penny per half-ounce for 
all pbices within the Tnited Ungdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland was ordained by Parliament, Augyst I7th, 
lA'iO. to take effect January 10th, 1H40. Thlsrate oontinura 
till 1S71, when the minimum weight was increased to one 
ounoo, which is now carried for one penny —there being 
reduced rates for larger weights. In 1808 u iienny post, at 
the rate uf oiio penny per half ounce, was establlalied lie- 
twoen Great Britain and many of her colonies.— Post 
adjutant. See octJutonC.— Postal pitot. Seedef.ll, 

At Post and Pairs, or Slam, Tom Tuck would play 

This ChriatmaN, but his want wherwllh says nay. 

liitrrMe, Gpoii Tuck. 

PostfUla Postftind. See/iciMll.— Post 

snigton. Seesurpson. 

P08t^ (pdst), V, [ss D. pokteren as G. posUt^en 
as 8w. jmtera ss Dan. postcre, < P. poster ss 8p. 
a-pi}atar, wiuper, ss Pg. postar ss It. posture, sta- 
tion, post; from the noun: see ti.j L 

krans. 1. To station; place. 
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1 had podsd myself at his door the whole morning. 

CMdmitk, Cltliun of the World, xxx. 
To discharge cannon against an army in which a king Is 
known to l>e potUd is to approach pretty near to regirule. 

Maeautay. 

2. To plu4M' ill the post-offiee ; transmit by poat. 


in molbiskH, tho imstaiial part or region of tho 
btnly ; in imeidiaiis, tho prolongation of tho ali- 
(loiiien beyoutl the alimoiitary eanul. The tail 
of a scorpion, or the telsiui <»f a kiiig-4*rnb, is a 
posttihdoHini. *‘iit under Vvdimlpi, 
postabdominal ( post -nb-domM-nnl), a, [< tioMf- 
Mi^ ^rfax 1^1 just written a letter which was wait- ttbdomnt (-m/a-) + -al (cf. ohdonnual),'] Form- 
ing or foniied by a iKistalMlomon ; sitimted l»o- 
hind llio abdomen pro]MT; pertaining to the 
postiilMloinen. 

pOBtablet ()>ds'tu-b1), n. [< yifw/y, r. + •able,'] 


ing to be ptsded: so I put on niy bimuet and cloak and 
volunteered to cany it to Hay. 

CharUdU Hronlr, Jane Ryre^ xil. 

3. To send or convey by or as by means of 
post-horses. 

The swiftest harts have posted yon by land ; 

And winds of all the corners kiss'd your aalK 
To make your vessel nimble. 

Shak,, rymbellne, li. 4. 27. 

4. In htmkketpiuff, to carry (accounts or items) 

from tile journal to the ledger; make the requi- 
site entries in, ns a ledger, for showing a tnm 
stale of titTairs: often followeil by To 

supply with information up to date; put in pos- 
session of needed iiitelligeiico; iiifonn: com- 
municiiti^ facts to: as, to be jmted in history. 
[C'o11o<p] - To post Offt, to put off carelessly; thrust 


Thinking that of intention to delude him, they muted 
the matter off so often. Haklttyts Voyages, 1. 247. 

T have not stopp'd mine oars to their demands, 


’Sarpoded o/ their suits with slow delays. 

Shak., 8 Hai. VI., iv. 


8L4a 


■ B irii. 1. To set, put, esialiHsh. 

11 , iutraus, 1. To travel with post-borsos; 
hence, to travel rapidly; travel .with s|»eed; 
hasten away. 

Tliou mnst pod to Nottingham, 

As fast as thon ciui drer, 

ihiMn Htsfd aiul Qumi Katherine (Ohlld's Ballada, V. 818). 

Riding as fast ns our horses (Miiild tod- (for we hiid fresh 
horstw almost tlirlM} or foiire limes u dny^ we podetl from 
morning till night. Nakhiifts Voifoyss, L 86. 

TlH»usund8 at liis bidding speed, 

AiidpoW o'er land and oeuan witlioiit rest. 

JIliUon, Sonnets, xiv. 

2. In the maniiyr, to riso and sink on the sad- 
dle ill accordancM* with tho motion tif the horse, 
especially when trotting. Imp, idet, 
p08t*^ (l>ost), odr. f An elliptical use of post^^ n,] 
Willi ]ioHi -horses; ns a postj by post; hotioe, 
with Kjieed; hastily: us, to ride jmst; to jour- 
m^y post, 

1 am a knight that tiMik my jotinioy post 
JNortliwanl from liondoii. 

JHeau. and FL, Knight uf Burning Fivtle, lit. 4. 

Bend him jssd on errands 
A thousand miles. It. Jmvsm, Devil Is an Ass, 1. 2. 

A Journey of Ht;vciity miles to Ih) taken jtod by yon, at 
your age, alone, niuittendod ! 

Jane Andeo, Northuiiger Ablicy, zzvlil. 

Post alonef , quite ulonc. Paries. 

Her self loft nlsft hlio dueme<1 

pod tUoan, and souly fivin wiNUitril coompanye singled. 

Stanihurd, ^neid, Iv. 402. 
To talk postt, to sptMik hastily. 

Twere no giNMl iniiniicrh to siHiak hastily to a gentle- 
woman, t4i foil: jMd (as they say) to his mistress. 

ShMey, Love In a Mor.e, i. 1. 

post^ (post), rr. f< Hasty; hurried. 

What should this fellow be, I' the name of Heaven, 

That conics with such jsid biisinum'' 

Beau, and FI, CoxiHHiib, Iv. 6. 

pOBt'^^t (post), 7 *. a. [For posted, pp. of post^, v, 
Cf. F. aposUr, place for a bati purpose (= Sp. 
Pg. apostar, post, =s It. opostare, lie in ambush), 
< d (< li. ad, t<») + poster, statum : see po«/8, o, J 
SulMinied ; hired to do wdiut is wrong. 

These men, In blacking the lives and actions of the re- 
formers, . . . partly sulKirin^ other pod. men to write 
their legonda. 

Sir E. Sandys, State of Religion, slg. L 2 b. {Latham,) 
post^t, n. See jtoust 

posts (pdl) t), adv. and prep, pj., post, odv., be- 
hind, back, backward, after, afterward ; priqi., 
behind, after.) A Latin adverband preposition, 
meaning ‘behind,’ ‘after,’ ‘aftorwawi,^ ‘since,’ 
et c . It occurs In many 1.Bt in phrases sometimes used dn 
English, and is also very common as a preilx. Bee poSL. - 
Post boo. ergo propier hoc, after this, tlierefore on ac- 
coniit of this: B fullowa A. therefore It is the idfcct of A r 
till! fominla of a fallai^y noticed eapectally by Uie Arabian 
t^ysiciaiiB, into whicli there was in medicine a imrtlcnlsr 
letideiioy Ui fall, on acccNiiit of the old obJccHoiis to iiiak 
ing experiments. 

pogt-. [L. prefix, jmsi, adv. and jirep. , afl cr, 
etc. : seepo«ft^.] a prefix of Latin origin, mean- 
ing ‘behind’ or ‘after.’ it occurs in some com- 

K Hinds of lAtin formation, and Is freely iistid as an i:ng- 
ih preftx: opposed to ante- and to ynv-. Bee ante- and 
prs-. 

postabdomeil (post-ab-dd'mon), n. [NL., < Ti. 
j}ost, liehind, -f MUmen, abdomen.] A jkih- 
terinr abdominal part of tho body in any way 
distinguished, as m an bisect or a crustacean ; 


Capublc ni being posted or cuiTictl. [Rait*.] 
posiacetabnlar (pdsi-as-c-iub'u-ijjr), a. •(< L. 
post, behind, + oevtahstms, llic sbckci of tho 
hit>-boiio ; see aevtaludar, mHabutifw, 2.1 Situ- 
ated boliiiid the acctahultiiii or cotyloid cavity 
of tho hip-boiio. 

PQBtract (post'ukt ), N. An uftcr-uct ; tm act 
done after a particular time, 
post-adlntant (post -uj'i)-tniit), w. Soo m(/«- 
tuut, 

poBtage (pos'ty ), w. t< posr\ n., + -oi/c.] it. 

The act of iiostiugor going by post ; hence, 
pasHiigo; journey. 

The traiiBieiit and skin-deep pleoanrea that we fondly 
sniaok after in this laNdiif/r of lile in tliis wmid. 

Feltham, RpHulvra, p. 277. 

2. Tho rate or ciiargo levied on letters or other 
articles conveyed by post. 

Never mind the podaye, but >*rlt« every day, yon dear 
darling !" Tharlcsray, Vanity •l<'air, i. 

Postage cumnoy. Beemnwnrp. 
pOBtage-Btamp (pos'tiij-staiup), All olBciiil 
mark or stamp, either affixed to or oiiilsisHed on 
lid-ters, etc., sent through the mails, as evidetict^ 
of tho prepayiiieiit of postagt*. Also called 
posUsttuup. See stomp. 

pOBtal (pos'tal), o, and u. [< F. /MMbif = Pg. 
postof ss It. postote ; us jwwr-, s., + w/L] I, 
a. Ktdaiing to the post or mails; belon^tig 
or pert Iii ti ing to a ntiiil servico: uh, ptMtal 
rtiiigements; regulations; /i/iWn/ service. 

— Postal car, a nUlroad-unr i^apti'lnlly drsigmal fur carry- 
ing mail. Postal card, a Htniiipnl ullicinl liliink pnivld- 
cd by |M>sbil Hiitlioriliea fur llic wriiiiig and iiiiilllng uf 
shoit imwuigefi at a leas rate of iMwIngc tiian Hint rci|iilml 
iorurtlliiary Icttciw. t’lilhilpfMtt-carteiiitlii! I'niiid King- 
dom. Postal note, in Hie iHiatul HyHiein of tlie United 
suites, a note which, on the niiyiiieiit of a amiill fee, is 
iasucHl liy aiKistiiiaHiur atone oftiec, rtaiulring Hie iiostmaa- 
Ler of any other inuney-onler oSiee to jmy to Hie bearer a 
doHlginitud Hiiiii, lefiatliuii ilvedullars, wliirli Hi^iirehoaer 
or rf-initter has ilepualted ut the isaiiing olllce. Tlie losiiliig 
of thiwi! iiutea Inis isjun alaindoned. Altsi railed post- 
uete.— Postal order, in the United Kingdom, a note 
or order, aiiiillar tu tlio lawtal iiide of llie I'liited Htutes. 
but ditferiiig finm tlda In ladng iKsiied onty for a flzca 
nuioiiiil, wliieli Ik printetl un thr urdrr.-- Postal tllb^a 
tubular taiae, inadi; uf strawlMtanl ur ndinami'd. iiaed for 
tlir trHiiBiiiinaiuii Hirttugh the mailauf any urllele iciiiilr- 
iiig tu lie rolli!il up. - Universal Postal Union, the sin- 
gle terrilury and admlnlHlnitiun fitr piiiisiM's uf interna- 
tiuinil iMistMl f!uininunli»ttlun furnird by the ('.uuiitrles and 
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cidonUw which have iHicomo iNirlirs tu llir |M>stn1 vonvuii< 
tion uf Bern in ls74, extendu«l by later cunveiiHoiis, and iir 
eluding irioHl civilised countries. 

n.«.Ai Kistal card or postul onicr. [Colloq. J 
pOBtament (pbs'bf-ment), n. fs= (L Sw. Dun. 
postafnrnt,<.Kh, postfimndum, iHistiinicnt, < L. 
postis, post; SCO pmO-."] A foot cir pedestal, 
as for an oriiaincntul vas<^; also, a moniiting 
for a bas-relief, large cameo, or the like, show- 
ing moldings in a sori> of frame around the 
priiici]>nl piect*. [Kure.] 
pOBtaaal (post-a'iial), a. [< L. post, lathiud, 
+ iutus, anus: see anul,'\ Siluuteil ladiiiid the 
aiiiiH. 

P0Bt-a>llgel (iKist/an^'jel), n. An angtdic mcsscti- 
gi^r. fKiii*e.l 

XMivLpod anuel start with tlire. 

And tliou the goal of cwrtli shaft reach as sofm aa ho. 

Coniejt, Hymn to Light. 

pOBt-apOBtoliC (i>o.st-ap-qK-lorik), a. [< L. 
jstsl, after, + ]Ai. aposlolns, aposiht: Hi*t* ajms- 
tolie.,} Hiibsoquent to thf‘ <ira of the njiosiles. 
postarytenoid (i>6st-Hr-i-fe'noid), a, and n. [< 
L. post, b(?hind, + K. orutesoidJ] I, a, 8itu- 
ated behind the nrytmioid; of or pertaining to 
i he poslHryieiioitleiis. 

II. w. The iiosturj'teiioideiiK. 
pOBtarytenoiaeus (ismt-ar^'i-te-noiM^-us), 

]»1. posUtrylenoidei (-i). fNL. : see postaryte^ 
iioid.'] The posterior crico-iirytenoid miiHcle. 
pOBtauditory (post-a'di-td-ri), a. [< L. post, 
behind, -f K. onditory,'^ In aitof,, siluattMj be- 
hind the auflilory nerve or chamber: opposed 
1o preauditory. Postaudltory processes, in te/dA., 
pitKaoiacH Hit iiatcd b<!hltid the auditory chuiiilwr. Bee cut 
nndcr SmtoHnn. 

P08taxial(pdHt^uk'si-a]).o. \(,lA.pfwt, liehind, *f 
//x/>,axiH: see ojriat.'\ "Of or pei't-aiiiing to, or sit- 
uated upon, that side of tlie axis of either fore 
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or hind limb of a vortebrate which is posterior 
when tile limit its extended at a r^ht angle to 
the long axis of the body: opposed to preaxittl, 
post-bag (iH)HtMmg), 71. A bag for carrying mail- 
niatit^r; a tnaiUbiig. 

post-bill (] lOHl'bil), ft, 1. Harae as hank 
MU (wiiit'n HOC, under 2, A way-bill 

of the letters despatcdied from a |)ost-offi(!e. 
[Great Hrilaiii.J 

post-bird ( jK>st/ Wird), n. The spotted flyeateh- 
er, yrisofa : so called from its habit 

of mrehiiig on imsts. 

post-book ( |»6Ht^b(ik), ft. A book containing the 
rugiilutioiiH of a post-service. 

1 iMilliMl out tho praitbotik, and bfsaan to roml with ftroHt 
voctirerntioti thi: nrticlo which orders that the traveller who 
coiiiHH Hrat shall be first served. 

SinutMt, Travels (e<l. l7flOX i:t7. 

post-box* (pOHt'hoks), n. In mae/f., a shaftiiig- 
Ik>x attacluul to a post instead of to a hanging 
or standing pedestal, 
post-box*^ (l»oHt'l>oks)^ ft, A mail-box. 
postboy (post 'boi), n. A boy who rides post; 
a boy or man wh(» carries mail ; tho driver (»f a 
pnst-chaiHe; a postllioii. 
postbrachial (Jtdst-bra'kj a1), a, [< L. ptMf, 
afMtr, + hrachiuM, upper ann: see hrwJtiuL^ 
111 human anat, sitiiat^itd upon tho back of the 
brachiiim, or up])er arm : si>eciAcal1y uppliinl t o 
a group of muscles represented by tiie divi- 
sions of tlie triceps# f'earx, 1KH7. 
postbrancllial (pdst-bnmg'ki-al), a, [< li. 

f MMtf behind, + hrawihiw, gills: see hntnrhittl,] 
Maced behind the gills; posterior to anyone 
^ill|^op^Hed to lirebranihmi. Micros, Sci., 

poi^butt (postMuit), H, A lilock of stone or 
wood sunk iu the ground as a siipiKirl for a 
fence-post. 

post-calcaneal (post-kal-ka'nA-al), a, [< L. 
pttsi, behind, + NJ^. cnlvuncnin + -o/.] Situ- 
ated bcdiiiid the calcaneiim: noting a lobe of 
the iriterfomoral ineinbraiie of tlie Chirofttrra, 
post-oanonical (pONt-ka-non'i-kal), a. Of later 
date than t he canon ; written after the close of 
the canon <if Seriplurt'. 

post-captain (post'kap^tan), If. Hi^e captain, 

I (*). 

pOStHmrd (pdst'kurd), If. Bliino as pfwtal card 
(whicli see, under pcix/ffO. [Great liritaiii. ] 
post-carocbeti A post-chaise. 

Ami, iNtliig to travel, hv atlcka not to luy 
lllH|NMf carvehet atlll U]K)ii hla way. 

DrayUni, Muoii>(*alf. 

postcawa (tMlst-ka'vjl), n.; pi. postcartc (-ve). 
The inferior vena cava; the caval vtdii whicli 
is below in man, and behind or |)OHterior in 
other animals: opposed to pr/ccava, 
postcaval (pdst-ka'val), n, and if. 1, a. Of or 
|icrtainiiig to or coiisiituting the postcava. 

n. u. T he ]s>Htcava, or postcaval vein, 
post-cedar (post'se ‘'dftr). If. Ht'e inrcnst^ccdar, 
pOStCMhaliC (Pust-se'-farik or pdst-Hef'a-lik), 
rt. [Cl. poAf. behind, + Gr. xc^cAf), head : soi? 
oepHalic,^ Situated behind the head; more 
speciAcally, in iiiyriaiTods, situated behiiifl the 
cu^phalic segment: as, a intsU^cphaUe segment 
of the bmiv. 

postcerviciplex (poBi-sAr'yi-si-pleks), n. [< Ti. 
pifst, behind, + cervix (<wn?#c-), neck, + NL. 
ptvxus, q. v. : see ccrvinplcx,'] The posterior 
cervical idexus (which see, uiitior ptexns). 
Couch, 

post-chaise (iidst'sliaz), u, A chaise or car- 
riage let for flirt* for conveying travelers from 
out* station tti another. 

A liuniliio in a buck iHvU-chnits Is nicli n blow upon Mm- 
tlmeiitHa no attempt HtgraiulciiroriNithoioaii wlibstaiul. 

June AtuSen, Northoiiger Alibv)', xxix. 

post-chaise (iidst'shaz), r. «. [< posUehaisc, ii.] 
To travel by post-tdiaise, Thackcrap, New- 
comes. XV. 

post-chariot (post'char^i-qt), ii . A post-chaise. 

Thnekerau, English Huiutirists, Steele, 
postclasuc (i>dHt-kliui'ik). a, [< L. pout, after. 
+ classicusf classic : see ciassic^ Same as jxixf- 
classmtl, 

postcbaslcal (post-klAs'l-kal), a, [As post- 
ctasiHc + -ff/.] Occurriiig or existing after the 
times of tliosf« Grt*ek and Latin writei's wlio 
takti rank as classical, and piTvitms to the titt*r- 
ature classified as m<*dieva1 ; as, tlie postctcmical 
ptiels. 

pcjrtdavlcle (pdst-klav'i^d), If. [< L. jmt, be- 
hind, + NL. cfavicida, clavicle : see vlaviclc,'] In 
iehih,, a posterior element of the scapular arch 
of some fishes, which, like the sti]|^ciavicle 
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and intorclaviclo, is variously homologised by 
different writ-ors, 

postdavlcnlar (post-klo-vik'n-iar), fl. [ijtosu 
clavicle, after clavicular,'] Of or pertaining to 
the postclavicle. 

postclltelUan (post-kli-teri-an), a, [< L. post, 
behind. + NL. cUUdlam, q. v., + Having 

the duct H of the testes opening behind^ and not 
lie fore or in, the clitellum, as certain carth- 
wonns. 

post-coach (pdst'kdch), ft. Same as jtost-cihnisc, 
pOBtcominiimcaat (pdst-kq-mu'ni-kant), a, [< 
L. post, tieiiiiid, + mtumunican{t-)«, ppr. of 
communicarv, communicate : see commantoaNf.] 
('ominuiiicating lN*hitid: said of the posterior 
coinmuiiicutiiig artery of the circle of Willis, at 
the base of tho brain. 

post-commnnion (post-ko-mfi'nyqn), n, and a, 

1. If. 1. Tho pari of the liturgy dr eucharistic 
ofiice which succeeds tho act of communion. — 

2. ^ A colltu'l or prayer, or one of several pmy- 
ers, HU id after ctirninunion. 

U. a. Ill titurgiCH, succeeding or following 
the act of communion; also, used after com- 
munion : as. a post-communion collect ; thepox/- 
contmunion veil. 

poatcostal (jiost-kos'ttil), a, [< L. post, behind, 
+ costatis, costal: soe costaf.J Placed next be- 
hind tlie costal tiorvure or vein of the wing, as a 
iierviire of some insects* wings.-. postooftaloel- 
Inlei or areolets. a iiatuc given by aome of the older nu- 
tliora t4i one or more cellu In the uoidal area exterior to tlio 
Btigiiiii : they are now goiiemlly known ob the inaryiiuU or 
nuUal Postcoital VCUl or nsrvurei Ibe RC‘cond 
iiiuiii loiiKlliidinnl vein Immediately li^iiiu the ooetol 
vriii : It 1 h ffemTiilly uoUed the mtbeokal vein or cubitmt. 
pogteoxal (iKist-kok'sal). a, [< li.pmt, liehind, 
■f NL. coxa, q. v., + "-of.] In cniom,, situated 
belli tid tlie coxai, or coxal cavities, 
postcrudate (iioHt-krfi'Blii-at), a. [< L. post, 
heliiud, + N L.cmcMifffx, cross-shaped, also tor- 
ment cd : see cruciate^ , 2.] l^osterior to the eni- 
ciate lisHiire of the cerebrum. Alien, and Ncnrol, 
(trails.); VI. 9. 

postcubital (post-ku'bi-tal), a, [< Ti. post, be- 
liiiid, + cuhilns, forearm : see cuMUd,] Sit imleil 
upon the back of the foi'earm: specifically not- 
ing a group or set of cubital niusclos. t'oucs, 
postdate (isistMat), n, [== F. postdate ss Pg. 
pttsdala ; as post- 4* r/off)!.] A date put. on a 
dociimmit. later than the actual date on wliich 
it was written. 

postdate (p6st-datO» f* ; pret. and p)). post- 
dated, ppr. posklathig, \jssV , pmtdaUr s Pg, 
posdntar; from the nonii : see pmtdatc, w.] 1. 

To afllx a later date to than tiie rtuil one ; as, 
to postdate u eontract (that is, to date it as if, 
for instance, itwen^made six months later thiui 
the mutual date). — 2. MV date afterward; give 
a previous date to, South. [Kare.] 
post-day (post'da), n. A day on which tho post 
or mail arrives or departs, 
postdiastolic (post-di-ft-stoPik), a. [< L. post, 
behind, + Gr. J/arrro^^, dilatation : see diastol- 
ic,] After the diastole : said infelicitously of a 
eahiiac murmur occurring at the begiimiiig of 
the diastole. 

postdiorotic (pdst-di-krot'ik), a. [< L. post, 
behind, + E. dicrotic, q. v,] Coming after the 
dicrotic wave: said of a secondary wave indi- 
cated in tlu' Bpliygniograms of some pulses, 
postdiluvial (pdst-dl-lu'vi-al), a. [< L. wtst, 
after, + dilurium, deluge^ : see diluvial,] Exist- 
ing or occurring after the deluge, 
postdiluvian (iidst-di-lu^vi-an ), a. and n. [s= P. 
postdiluritm = Sp. ptmtdiluviano ar Pg. j^diln- 
riano = It. postdUuviauo, jtosdilwHauo, < I#, poxf, 
after, + diluvium^ deluge: see dilutdan.] X a. 
Same as ptmtdilnrial. 

Itiit. this wax very oboourely diocovered aa yet, as Borne* 
t liui-'B by dhiaitiB and vIbIoiib, till tlio vmMUuvkm and more 
prophiiUo dsyo. A'sefyiii^ue Seliglun, II. Ifi. 

H. n. One who has lived since the deluge. 

M et liiiaaloni might bo half an bonr In telling what uVlock 
It WHB : but OB fur us tNmr-f/guriafw. we ought to do ovuiy* 
thing In hoBto. Steele, ^tlor, No. SiA. 

post-disseisin (pdst-dls-se'zin), ». In fcitp, a sub- 
sequent disseizin ; also, a writ that lay for him 
who, having recovered lands or tenements by 
fon*eof novel disseizin, w'as again disseized by 
the foniier ilisseizor. irhartou. 
post-disseisor (pdst-<lis-se*zqr), n. A person 
who disseizes another of lands which he hud 
before recovered of the same person, 
postdorsnlum (pdst-ddr'su-lum), n.; pi. jtosf- 
dorsula (-1ft). i5^L.,< L. post, behind. + NL. 
dorsulum, q. v.] In enkm,, the metascutum, or 
scutum of the metathorax. Kirbg, 
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post4rill(pM:'dril).ff. A drill supported on a 

standard; a lever-drill or pillar-drill. Jff. H. 
Knight. 

post^ver (pdst'dri' vto), n. A bird, the stake- 
driver. 

postef, w. See powft. 

postea (pds't^), ft. [So called from the first 
word in the orlg. (Latin) form of the return; 
namely, L. postca, after this, < post, after, + 
cd, abf. fern, of is, fern, ea, this.] In law^ eiitiy 
upon the record of a court, stating the proceetf* 
lugs at the trial. 'Dm name woi derived from the 
UBOol beginning of the entry, which eigiiUled that, Ibbuu 
having lieen Jcuned, afterwara tjtoSea) the canoe come on 
for trial, etc. 

postelt.b. Seepos/fcl. 
postmoryonic (pdst-em-lm-onMk), a. [< L. 
ptMty after, + NL. embryon, emb^o: see cm- 
oryonic,] Subsequent to the embiyonio stage 
or state of any animal; postnatal. 

TheyMit-rmbrilinniedevGlopment, when the larva Is free- 
Bwimmiiig and uaii procore Ito own food. 

C. C'lsvB, Zotilogy, p. lio. 

pOBt-entry (post-on'tri), n. 1. In com., an ad- 
dition to tho manifest of a vessel of an item or 
items of iiiercbandisc found on Hie vessel, and 
not enumerated on the manifest at tho time of 
tlie entry of the vessel at the custom-house.— 

2. In btfokketping, a subsequent or additional 
entry. 

poster* (p6s't^r), n. r< nost^, v., + -erh] 1. 
One who posts bills; a Dill-poster.— 2. Abroad- 
side or placard intended for pasting or nailing 

X n a post or wall in some public place ; an 
crtisemeiii. 

Dofore the flroai Fire the apace for foot-poBBengerH in 
liOiidon woB defended byrallBund jpoBts; tho latter aerved 
for thoatrlcol placarda and general an nouncemeula^ wlilcli 
were tliurefuro culled poetera or poatlng-liilla 

Brewer, Diet. Phraoe and Fable. 
Ilie offlcial poster at tho dcKir fof Notre Dame) aaourta 
that the great boll In the tower 1 b the largest In the world. 

ilttrper'e Mag., J.XX1X. U4. 

poster^ (p6s't^^^), n. [< v., + -cfi.] 1. 

One who posts, or travels as post; one who 
travels exjHHlitiously. 

The weinl alHtera, band in hand, 

Poster* of the sen and land, 

'IhuB do go alN>iit, about. 

Shak., Moohetli, i. 3. 8H. 

2. A iiosLliorae. 

Two travellerB . . . were Blowly dragged by a pair of 
Jaded poster* along the ootntnoiiB. 

Btdwer, Night and Morning, II. la 

poste restante (post res-tftnt'). [P., < poste, 
post-office, + resUmUi, r(*mainii)g, lefL fcm. of 
rcstant, ppr. of rcater, remain : uoopost^ and rcs- 
ktnt.] In Franco and other countries of En- 
ro|>c and America, a department in a ]K>st-offici* 
where letters siiecially addressed are kept till 
the owners call for them, it la Intended particular- 
ly for the cunvunietiooof perBona paaalng through a coun- 
try i>r town where they have no fixed reiildunce. 
posterial (pos-t5'ri-a1 ), a, [For ^jnmkrioral, < 
jMsterior + -of.] ( Vf or relating to tho poste- 
rior or posteriors; posterior. 

No lleunae of faahlon can allow a man of delicate tolte to 
adopt the posterial liixnrluiice of a Hottentot. 

Caiitite, Sartor Beaartus (ed. 1831), p 193. 

posterior (pos-te'ri-or), a. and n, [Formerly 
also iwsteriour; < OF. posterieur, P. postericur 
as Sp. Pg. %}osferunr s It. imteriore, < *4, posteri- 
or, vom|>ar. of posterns, eepning after, following, 
next, next in order, time, or pTni*e, later, latter, 
hinder, < prMf, after: seoposffi.] 1. a, 1. La- 
ter in position iu a series or course of action ; 
coming after. 

fk> It la moiilfeat that, where tho anterionr Imdv giveth 
wav as fast as tho poMeriour conieth on, it miuceili no 
noiM, be the motion never bo great or Bwift. 

Bacon, Not. HlBt., f 113. 

2. Espi^cially, later or subsequent iu time ; oi>- 
posed to prior, 

lIoBiisl waa poeteriur to Homer. IT. Broome. 

No core waa taken to have thta matter remeilied by the 
explanatory ortlclea posterior to the report. Addieon, 
Wlmt la posterkrr In the order of things does not act 
from Iteelf, Dut from something i^or to it 

Swedenborg, Christian PsyohoL (tr. by Oormon), |i. (H. 

3. Situated behind; hinder: opposed to anterior. 
In most casein In anatomy and soOluinr. poeterior Is sold of 
ports lying behind the head, or fore end of the body ; In 
man. also of ports lying liehind the front of the bocU : in 
the former cose synonymous with eawdol. In the latter 
with dormL See outs under WmIm and DremmiM. 

4. In hot,, situated on the side nearest the 
axis ; supmor: said of the parts of an axillary 
flower. Compare ONfmor— PoilariiMr arsa of 
tbs wioAiiiia^ a somewhat oval ares seen tn transverse 
aectluna of the lower port of the oblongata on each side, at 
the posterior part, hounded in front by bnndlea of nerve- 
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oerebnl iurt«iy7 and 
formioff part of the drdo of Wlllli ; the poetoommonloaiit 
itrtery.—FOrtWtor thmcldal caniL »ee eChmoCdof.— 
Poittflor tartninitar, the leg of man, or the hind leg of 
any aiiiiiuL--PogUrior ling, or pofterior iMMl lln^ a 
inure or lew angulated and oiunred llne.orowlng the an- 
tarlor wing about midway between the base and ibe center, 
fonnd In many motha-Poittrlor lliurgl]l, In eonek., 
that aide of the boae e a of aoephaloua biTalree which con- 
taiiia the ligament---Poatgnor aurglii of thowlag, in 
fntom., generally the edge of the wing oppoeed to theooeta 
ur front border; bat in thoie htfimpigra and tlffmenop- 
O'fa which hare the bordenof tlie winga natnrally divided 
Into three parts ptmtertor mariftn ia often undetatood to 
mean the outer oni^ or that between the apex and the inner 
angles the latter being alau ealled the jNWifvior otiole.— 
Poatf^nrtne*t*aMtlm^fw neoniediathnvm, 

narit, etc.— Alitorior paM in antom., thoae palpi thal 
are on the labium ; the uSIia palpi.— Poitirlor ioloiui 
Of Bell, a deep groove between the tidand of BeU and the 
upper aurfaoe of the temporoaphenoldal lobe. 

Xl, n. 1. The hinder part; in the plural, the 
hinder parts of ilie body of man or any animal. 

When Imattera] ... are reaolved upon, I believe then 
nothing uaoadvaiitageooaaa Speed, . . . for Expedition 
1 h the life of Action, otherwise Time may shew his bald 
<icclput, and shako his Potterionai them In Deriaion. 

HvwtU, Lettera, U. 17. 

pi. The latter port. [A whimsical use.] 

HIr, It is the king’s most sweet pleasure and affection to 
congratulate the princess at her pavlltoii in the potUrion 
of this day, which the rude multitude call the sflenioon. 

8hak,, L. L. L., V. 1. M. 

pofrtmioristic ({ms-tS'ri-^ris'tik), a. [< poster 
rior + -istic.] Pertaining to the two books of 
the Posterior Analytics of Aristotle. There are 
some discrepancies between the doctrine of the Prior and 
that of the I'oaterlor Analytlos, and these are dlstlugnlshed 
SB the priofidie and the poateriuriatio doefruiea— msta- 
riorlstio ualYersal, a proposition de omul according to 
the defliiltlon given In Anal. Poet. I. cap. 4, where the term 
is limited to true propositions: opposM to ftrioriatia vni- 
aeraal, a proposlUon de omni according to the detliiition 
given in Anal. Prior. I. cap. 1, according to which a false 
pniinsltlon may be said de omni. 

posteriority (pos-td-ri-or'l-ti), II. [as F. voAtd- 
riorite s= Bp. poatcrioridaH'ss Pg. poatcriortdadc, 
< NL. ^Hiaterioriia{U)8t < L. jWHterinr^ posterior: 
see /MMfn'ior.] The state of being 1at.er or sub- 
sequent : opposed to priority, 

A priority and jMsterfortty of dignity as well as order. 

Cudvmnk, Iiitc^ectual System, p. MM. 

posteriorly (pos-te^ri-qr-li), ndv. In a posterior 
luaniier; siibsequontly ; l^hind; specifically, 
ill zool,^ toward or near the posterior or caudal 
end of an animal; oaudad ; in humm nnof., to- 
ward the back; dorsad: as, a lino directed im~ 
loriorly; organs situated posteriorly. 

posterity (lK)s-ter'i-ii ), If. [Formerly also pfts- 
tcritie; < F.poHteritd as Sp.jHtsUridod s= Pg. pos- 
tvrUtade as It. posieritd^ < L. postcrita{l~)s^ jkis- 
tority, < jMM/mMT, coming after, in pi. as noun, 
posUH, coming generations, posterity: see po«- 
tcrior.'i 1. Descendants col fectivoly; the race 
tiiut proceeds from a progenitor. 

Yet it was said 

It [the crown] should not stand in thy poatarity. 

SSak., Macbeth, flL 1. 4. 

From whom a Race of Monarohs shall descend, 

And whose PoaUrUy shall know no End. 

Congraw, Hymn to Venus. 

2. Bucceoding generations oollectively. 

Methinks Uie truth should live from age to age. 

As twere retail'd to all poatartty, 

ffboJt., Rich. III., ill 1.77. 

My lords, how much your country owes yon both, 

The due reward of your desertful glories, 

Must to poatarily remain. 

Bsom. and PI., Laws of Candy, I. 2. 
What has poatarity done for ui^ 

That we, lest they their rights shonld lose, 

Should trust our nec;ks to mpe of noosef 

J. Trwidiua, Monnipd, ii. 124. {BarUatL) 

3. Posteriority, [liare.] 

There Is no differenoeof time with him fGodl ; R ia dan- 
gerous to dispute of priority or paUrity in nature. 

Boater, Saints* Rest^ i. & 
">8flL L laaua, Progany, eto. Bee efiprimy, 

postern (iids'tAm ), n. K ME. posteme^ postym^ 
posioTHc, postrene, < Of. posterne, posterli, F. 
poterne s= Pr. posterlla s Bp. 'Pg.potema aa It. 
postkrla, < LL. posierula (also, after OF., pos- 
toma), a small back door, a back way, dim. (sc. 
Janua, door, or ria, way),< h, jMsterus, binder: 
see posterior,"} 1. A back door or gate; a pri- 
vate entrance; hence, any small door or gate. 
Hee cuts under castle and barbican. 

Thsnne Anssor remembered that ther was 
A pMtrana yasuy ng owt of the CItee, 

Aud thederwaia they drewe to haue- entree. 

GaturydaaiK E. T. 8.X 1. 2560. 

Go on, good Eglsmour, 

Out St the poatam by the abbey-walL 

“ ‘ , T. Q. of V., V, 1. 0. 
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1 love to enter plceeato by a podam. 

Not the broad pemuiar gate that gulp# the moib. 

LotaaO, Under the WUlowa. 

2. In fort,, a edvered passa^ closed by a gate, 
usually in the angle of the lank of a bastion, 
or in that of the curtain, or near the orillioii, 
descending into the ditch. 

postem-door (pds'tdm-ddr), n, A postern. 

The oonsoious priest, who was suborn'd before, 

Stood ready puetod at the paiarn door. 

Ihydan, Big. and Uuis., 1. 162. 

P 08 tem«gate (pds'tAm-g&t), n. [< ME. IKM- 
ttfme gate; < ^stern + gatc^.} A postern. 

Weren passed priiioll the paleys bl a poiteme ynte. 

WflRam ef PtUama (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 2870. 

posterolateral (pos'te-ro-lat'e-ral), a. [< 1j. 
poskrns, hinder, 4* lateralis, lateral; see later- 
al . Posterior and lateral ; placed at the pos- 
terior end of a lateral margin or surface : as, 
jHsfterolateral angleB..~Poitsrolataral groovs, the 
groove along the spinal cord where the poi^rior roots 
Iwue. Also called auleua latanUia dnnaiia. 

postoroparietal (pos^t^-rq-pa-ri'e-tal), a. [< 
L. posterns, hinder, + rth.p^irietalis, parietal.] 
Bitiiatod in a posterior part of the parietal 
lobe of the hrain.-»Poitaraparietal lobule. Same 
as auparior pariatai UAula. Bee puidal iobtOa, 

posterosnperior (pos^le-ro-8n-i>e'ri-gr), a. [< 
1j. ftosterws, liinder, + superior, superior.] Pos- 
tenor and superior; placed backwardly on tup 
of something.— posterosuperior lobe of the oere- 
hetlnwi Beel^ 

posterotemporal (posne-ro-tem'po-ral), a, [< 
L. jMstcrus, hinder, + NL. temporalis, tein]M>- 
ral.l Posterior aii<i temporal: noting a bone 
of the scapular arch of most lishes, bidiiiid the 

r M4nn])ora], bc'tween this and the proscapii- 
(ii/L Also called srapula and supraelavitle. 

posteroterminal (pos'ijj-i'^tAr'ml-nal), a. [< 
L.postenfs, hinder, + NL. termrna/ts, terminal.] 
Situated at the iiind end; ending something 
behind. 

posteroYOntral (poH^te-nVyen'tral), a, * [< L. 
posterns, hinder, + venter, stomatfh; see ven- 
tral.} Posterior and ventral: placed back- 
wanlly on tiio ventral aspect or something, 
pofftesopliageal, postcesopha^al (i>dst-e-8^ 
faj'l-al), a. [< J^. ptuit, behin<r + NIj. aimtpM- 
ffus, tVie gullet: esophapcal.} 1. Bitiiatod 

behind (dorsiMl of) the gullet. — 2. Biiiiated bi^- 
hind (caudatl of) tlie esophageal ring or gan- 
glion of the nervous system of an invertebrate. 
See cuts under teevb*^ iiinl sUmatogasfric, 
post-exilian (posl-eg-ziPi-an), a . ' K h.post, 
aftor, + cjeiliuw, exile: see cjrtVffi.] Biibw^- 
qiient to the Babylonian captivit y of the tTews; 
Isdonging to or charactcrisl ic or times subse- 
quent to the exile of the Jews (about 586 to 
537 B. o.). 

post-mdlic (pdst-eg-xil'ik), a. Same lui post- 
exilian. 

post-exist (post-eg-zist'), V. i. [< L. post, af- 
ter, + existere, erist: see exist..} To exist af- 
terward; live subsequently. [Karo,] 

Anaxagoras could not hut scknowlfxlge that all souls 
and lives did prs- and pod.-exid by themselves, as well as 
those corporeal forms and i|niUit4i*s, In his similar otinns. 

Cudwtfrth, Inlclloctuol System, p. 87. 

post-OXistence (post-eg-zis'tens), n. Subse- 
quent or future oxistonce. 

As he IStmonldes] has exposed the vlolous port of women 
from the doctrine of pro- existence, some of the aiiolent 
phlloaophen have . . . satlriiiod the vicious port of the 
human species in general from a notion of the soul’s poot- 
Addia^ Spectator, Na 211. 


poffigradnate 

poatfennantt (pdst-tor'mgnt), n. [< L. post 
behind, 4- fenv, l>ear, + -menf (in imitation or 
ftrefennent),} Itomoval to an inferior office: 
tlie opposite of preferment. [Rare.] 

That his translation was a Peat-farwatU, seeing the Arch- 
bishoprick of Saint Andrews was subjected in that age 
unto York. FrdUr. Woi^lcs, Burlianj, 1. 820. (/bum) 

poatflne (post'nii ), u. in Eug. law, a flue due to 
tlie king by ]u*c»r(>gative. Also called the king's 
silver (wliicli see, under silver). See aiienaiiim- 
office. 

pOiriiflx (post^fiks'), V, t. [<««#<- 4*^, r.] To 
add or annex (a letter, syllalde, orword) to the 
end of a word. 

postfix (post'hkH), ti. [< postlix, r.] In gram., 
a letter, syllable, or wor<i acided to the end of 
a word ; a suffix. 

postflxal (post'hk-sal), a. [< itostfix + -al,} 
Having the character of a postfix,* or chamc- 
terizod by postfixes; suffix al. 

Thepoatfiml laiiguogm of (Viitnil Asia. 

Jtmr. Anthrop, fnd., XVII. 170. 

pOlt-free (post'fHO, a. Deli vemble by the {lost- 
office without charge. 

pOBtfkennm (post-fre'nun0< n. f NL., < Ti. ptst, 
behind, 4- frennm, a bridh\ curb, bit ; see fre- 
wf/iu.] Ill entom., a ]iart. of tlie np]>er surface 
of the metathorax in a beetle, lying next to the 
aVidomen, and often connected at the sides with 
the buses of the lower or membranous wings, 
{ireventiiig them from being pushed too far for- 
wanl. Kirby, 

postfrontal (|iONt-fTOu'tnl), a, and n, [< L. mis/, 
behind, +/row(/-)ii, forehead: see frontal.] I. 
a, 1. Biiuatod behind the forehead : as, aTMisf- 
frontal bone. — 2. Postorior with respect to 
certain gyn^s of the frontal lobe of the cere- 
brum.— postttontal prooess, lu many f]undnipiHlB and 
blrdl^ a prncoss of lione upon the upi>er and iKistcrior 
pari of tnu brim (»f iliu orbital cavity ; a piHiti»rbltal pn»- 
cenH, Mimutlnies a distinct bona See furilicr under pad- 
orMCol,!. 

n. ». A lame of the skull of sundry verte- 
brates, sitiiated at tlie back pari of the iirini of 
the orbit of the eye. It is not recognized as a 
distinct bone in iinimals above birds. Bee eiit 
under Ichthyosmma. 


pOBt-exifftont (p5st-eg-zis'tent), a. Existent 
or living aftor or subsequently. 

As for the conceit of Anaxagoras, of pne and poatexia- 
tant atoms endnod with all those several forms and quali- 
ties of bodies ingenerablv and Incormptlbly, It was nothing 
but on adulteration of the genuine atomical pbiloaophy. 

(hulworth, lutelleotual System, p. 85. 

pofftfact (pfist-fakt'), a. and n. post foetus, 

done after (ML. post factum, after the deed, 
after): post, after; done: see/orf.] I. 
n. Relating to a fact that occurs after another. 

n. n, A fact that occurs after another, 
postfactor (pdst-fakHcnr), n. [< L. fmt, after, 
+ factor, door: see factor,} The latter factor 
of two eoraliiued by non-commutative multi- 
plication. 

postfebrila (posl-ffi'bril), a. [< L. post, after, 
4 fehris, fever; see febrile.} Occurring after 
a lever: as, postfebrile insanity, 
postfemoral (p^t-fem'o-ral), a. r< L. post, 
behind, femur, thigh : neefemfiraL] Bituatod 
on the bac.k of the thigh : specifically noting a 
group of muscles. 


bio apodeme which projects from the sternal 
wall into ilio cavity of a tlioracic somite, 
postfurcal (poHt.-torikal), a. [< jmtfurea 4- 
-u/.] Ill entom., of fir pt^iiaining to or constitut- 
ing a pfistfuira; as, a junttf ureal apcKleme. 
postgenicnlatum ({WHi-jo-nik-u-la'tiira), n . ; 
pi. jmstgcniculatn (-tjl). tNL. (Wilder), < L. 
post, after, + NL. gen iettla turn.} The internal 
goiiiciiluto body of the brain, an elevation at 
the side of the dieucephalou. betwinm the optia 
tract and the cimbia. WiUter and Gage. 
pofrtffanital (post-Jen'i-tal), a. [< h.post, be- 
hind, 4- genitalis, ^nital*: see fpmitaL} In cn- 
Um.j situated behind the genital orifice.— 
ganlial gemiOlltS, segments of the abdomen following 
the eighth ; In tlie perfect Insect tliey are concealed ondsr 
Ibe other rings. 

poat-ganitnra (post-Jen 'i-tur), n. [<1 4. pftst, af- 
tor, genitura, begotting: see geniiure.} The 
state or position of a chi hi boni after another in 
the same family; used specifically of the sec- 
ond bom of twins. 

Naturally a king, though fatally prevented liy thehoiiB 
leaf chance of pod’yaniture. 8tr T. Brouma 

poat-gladal (post-gla'shial), a. ( < L. post, af- 
ter, + E. glacial.} In geol. See Post-tertiary. 
poatglanola (posl-gle'noid), a. and n, [< L. 
pftst, behind, + Gr. like a ball-and- 

socket joint: see gbmoid,} I, a. Situated be- 
hind the g^lonoid fossa for the articulation of 
the lower jaw. Compare preglenoid, 

n. n. The postglenoid process of the squa- 
mosal bfuie. 

pOBtglanoidal (post-gle-nolMfll), a. [< post- 
glcnoid 4 -al.} Haine as postglnwid. 

The Miiiamosnl [of the rhlnoccrosl sends down sn Im- 
mense puit-jftenfiiffaf prucicsa. Uwday, Anst. Vert, p. 8l)S. 

poatgraduata (nost-grad' u-fit), a. and w. [ < L- 
post, after, + Mli. graduaUts, pp. of graduare, 
confer a degree sec ffraduate.} I. a. 

Belonging or relating to or prosecuting a course 
of study oursiifMl after graduation: post- 

graduate, lectures; a postgraduate course of 
study; a postgraduate student. [IT. S.] 

The '* graduate " (sometimes even called pndyraduata) 
work of our candlilutes for the Ph. h. degree in curried on 
either in Europe or In the Pnlt4)(1 Btatt^n. 

ClaadealJtaa., IV. B8. 



poBtgndiiatd 

n. «. A cmduafio; one Rtii<lyjnff after srad' 
uatioii. fTf.H.] 

[An oVgeetioiinble form in boilj imen.] 
pon-hackaey ( pb8t ' huk ^ n i ) , ». A poHMioree. 

T(«f!h ptna hudnufyn to Ituip heduei. 

fHr it, WiMan, RemAinM. 
pOBt-haste ( } ), n. HiiHte or Hpoed likf» 
that, of u j>oHt or eourior in traveling. 

Norfolk And myAclf, 

111 liiuiti;, aru cniiie to Join with you. 

Shak,, H Hen. Vi., 11. 1. l.'W. 

I have enntlnuully beon the man and tlie iiieaii that 
have moat nialiily dehorted her from aueh pmA-hantt. 
iAordUrtokeUte, unoUnUu MoUey'a Jliat N«thorlandii»JI. 2ria 

post-haste (iMiHUliaHt ' ), adv. With the hast e of 
ti poHt ; witli Hiieed or urgent expod itiou: an, he 
traveled posMiaste, 

Old .loliii of Gaunt li ipievoua aiok, niy lord, 
Huddeiily taken ; and luitli aent jMiat iuute 
To entreat your majuaty to vUlt him. 

Shak., Rich. 11., 1. 4. fifi. 
* 1*0 see him die, aoroHs tlie waste 
His Mill and heir doth ride juM katUt 
Hut hf1l be dead lieforo. 

Tennymm, Death of the Old Year. 

Travelltiiff pni-hatte^ Bismarck arrived In llerllii on the 
10th HeptemlNir. Lmee, Bismarck, I. 288. 

post-haste (l>dMt-haHt'),n. ExpeditiouK; Hpeedy; 
immediate. 

The duke does Rreet you, genera], 

And he re<|iilres your haate>|NMit-Amde apuearanott, 

Bveii on the Instant. Shak., lithello, L 2. 87. 

(The edition of 1028 roads ** haste, iwwMIhwhi.'') 

Write from us to him ; niMit-iMMf-Aaffte dlMpatch. 

Sihak., Othello. 1. .H. 40. 

(The etlltioii of 102.8 reails ''post, pcMtAmde.**) 
posthetomist (poHdiliet'o-miHt), 11 . [s: F. ;)oK- 
th6tomit<tv ; < piMthetom-y + -i>l. ] One wlio jior- 
formn tiie oiKiration uf iKiBthetoniy or eiwMiin- 
ciHion. 

posthetomy (jMm-tliet'o-ini), H, [< fir. nttafiy, 
pen in, i»r«*fiiieo, + •roptUy < TiyvttVf rayttv, cut.] 
CireumeiHioii. 

pOSthioplastic (poH^ihi-o-plaH'tik)y n. [< (Ir. 
rrArtl//, pc'TiiHy pn'piico, 4 - ir'Aaardf;, vorhnl. iwlj. 
of ir>rtrm< 7 i', mold: «c*o uUmtie,'] Portaiiiing to 
the plaHf.ie onrgerv of tlie prc^pnee. 
post-nippocampal (iK> 8 i-tiip-p-kani^pa 1 ). 0. 
r< L. fMMft liehiiid, + NIi. hipfHHfampufi,] Silu- 
ated liehiiid tiie hippoeiimpiiH: 8])0uilieiilly in 
Owoii’h name, jmsf^hippoetiMpal flHSun?, of tbo 
caloanne liHsiire or huIcub. 
pOB^tis (poM-t.hiHiM), n, [NL., < fir. mM/, 
IKiiiis, prejiiteo, + -ifis »2 Influtuf nation of the 

prepiiiM^ 

post-holder (pdKt'iidFdfir), n. One wlto holda 
apoHl. or ]»liiee under govommeiit; a eivil of- 
lieiul at a foreign or eoToniai Htatiou. 

Berali and lamt, IniUi Ish'ts of Uic Tlniorlaiit Kroup, 
where the Govcriinieiit had Just then plannl roHfhttlden 
(civil uniciids of HiilMindfiinte rank) cbaigud wlUi liiitln* 
tory work of tlioKi* ni'W roloiiles. 

//. O. /•Virbes, Eastern Arohlpelago, p. 2H9. 

I post-hole (ikiHt'hdl), ii, A hoh* eut in the 
ffToiiml to reecive tlie end of a fiMieo-poHl.. — 
Post-hole auger. Bee atuftr, 2.— Post-hole borer, a 
|MMt*hole auger.— Post-hole digger, a pair of poiiibd 
oeginoiital MpiidcM so Jfiltitwl together as lo cut in Him 
ground, by lolatluii. a cylindrical hole fur a feiieo ]u>s(. 
post-horn (jioHt'horti). a. A poatmatrs horn; 
a horn Idown by the urivor or guard of a inail- 
coueh, and at proHout uned on four-in-baiids 
for pleaHiirc driving, it is a straight tube of brass or 
oopiicr, from two to four feet long, the lM>re gnuliially imi- 
largliig dowiiwiird, witli a small, shallow, ciinpetl mouth- 
piece. Itm plieli varies with Us length. It is <H'ca»iiiiud' 


larging dowiiwiird, witli a small, nhallow, ciinpetl iiioiitli- 
piece. Its plieli varies with its length. It is ta'casiinud 
jy used ns a musical liiMirumeiit by excoptlunal players. 
But lot eternal infamy ptirane 
Tlio wretcli, to nought but his ambition true. 

Who. for the sake of flllliig witli one blast 
The pfuihuriut of all Eiiroim, lays her waste. 

X)owper, Table Talk, 1. 82. 

post-horse (poHt'hdrH), »i. A horHO kopt or 
hirtHl for fonvarding poHt-ridors or tnivolorn 
witli spoed from ono Htatiou to anothor. 

I, from the orient to the drooping west. 

Making the wind my ptMT-Aomr, atlll unfold 
The acts coiiinlenced on this ball of earth. 

BfA<a‘., 2 Hen. IV., lnd.,1.4. 

post-house (]iOHt'liouH), u. 1. A houBO whore 
rolayK of p<iHt-hor80M are kept for the coiive- 
nir^noe of tni velorH. 

We rt‘i>o8'd this night at Pl|>omo. In the pesf-AotMe with- 
out till) toa’iic. Evdyut IHary, .Ian. 2ri^ KUri. 

Poti/iottwi wi>n‘ at convenient stages nil over the king- 
dom, mid the iwistinsstiir was iNiiiiid to pnivide horses for 
all iHiinei's, eitlier hi ride or dr{Tl^ 

J. Social Life in Heign of Queen Anne, II. IfiO. 

2t. A poHt-oftioo, 

T found yours of the first of February in thvr Podkinm, 
as I casually had other Business there, else It had iniscar- 
rled. liowdit Letters, iv. 85. 
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I will now put an end to my letter, and give ft Into the 
pokUunm myielf. 9wjl, Journal to StoOa^xxxvl. 

posthnmetf postnmef, ft. [< F. poythwme^ poBt- 
humouR : nee ponthumowaJ] PoRthumouB. 

Oh ! If my soul could see their potCAimw splt^ 
Hhould it not Joy and triumph in the slghtY 

Bp. Uallf Hatires, iv.. Ini. 

l*1liiy observeth that podhwne children, bom after the 
deaUi of their father. . . . prove very happy In aaoceas. 

PuUfT, Worthier CnniDwland, L 340. 

posthnmeral (|»dHt-liu'me-ral), a. [< L. poat^ 
belli rid, + humiruH^ Bhouldfer; Boe humeral.'] 
ill entom.j lyiiig behind the humeri or autoro- 
lateral angloB of the thorax or elytra: an, a 
pOHftinmcral BiiiuR. 

posthumous (pos'tQ-muR), a. and n. [Prop. 
postuiumw; =: F. jtoathume =s ^p.pdatHmo s Pg. 
pOHthumo as It. poHiumo,<lt. pwttumuHf laRt, a}>- 
jilicrl eRp. to the voiiiigc*8tehi1dreiior to one born 
after the fatherB death (*‘qui ])OBt palriB mor- 
lettj uattiH oHt alBo written, erroneously, post- 
hiimns^ Riiiiulattiig a derivation from post hu- 
MtoH, lit. ^ after the ground,’ but forced into the 
RonHe of 'after the father has been put into the 
ground,’ i. o. iiibumed, buric^; prop. Ruperl. of 
poAifcrMA, coming after: sea postfiriar,] i. a. 1. 
Jlortj after the deatli of the father: as, a posthu^ 
1 UOUS son. 

1 was a padhummu child. My father's eyes had riosetl 
upon the Tight of thla world aix months when mine opened 
oil it JMcbrnt, David Copperfteld, 1. 

2. Apjioaritig or existing after the death or 
cesHiition of that to which its origin is due; 
e8)H‘cially. of books, published afteir the doatii 
of tlie author: as, posthumous works. 

The saffldeticy of Chrlatlan immortality frustratea all 
earthly gloiy, and the quality of either state after death 
iiiakea a folly Olpodkumouii memoiy. 

Sir T. Browne. Um-burlal, v. 

The desire of podhununtM fame and the dread of podhw 
mnttg reproach and execratioti are feelings from tlie influ- 
ence of which scarcely any man is perfectly free. 

Maoattiay. Mill on Government 

n. n. A poRthumouB cdiild. [Bare.] 

My brother Tliomaa whs a wtdkumouii, as being bom 
Hoiiio weeks after Ills father's death. 

iiord tierborl (^Cherburu. TJfe (ed. UowellsX p. 82. 

posthumously (noH^tu-nius-li), ndv. After one’s 
diMith ; oMpoolally, am*r an author’s death. 

Tlie third (edition], however, appeared pottfAtmtonsly. 

Seiener. 111. 8UU. 

postict (pos'tik), G. fiJu posticus, iiiudor, liack, 
posterior, < post, aiior: Boe jwsl^.] I’oHterior 
or hinder. 

Tlie pndiek and backward posit ion of the feminine paiia 
ill qundrniiedeH. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Fiir., ill. 17. 

postdehe (pOH-tesh'), a. [< F. posUrhv rs 8p. 
jMsU::o = Pg. posUip}. < It. jumticcio. 8U]kt- 
adiled, for apposticcio, appositiccio, < L. op/w- 
situs, pn. of npfmuarc. Bupenuid, put beside, < 
to, 4- /lonm;, place : nee position. Vf.nppo^ 
siUi.] 8u|)eradded; done after tlio work is tin- 
ished: noting a superadded oniament of hciiIji- 
t iiro or architecture, especially wlieu inappro- 
priate or in false taste. A\so posUqHc. ■ 
posticoUB ( jKiR-tPkus), a. [< L. posticus, h i nder, 
hack : rihi poxfie.] In hot,, hinder; back, (a) in 
till infloreseonce, posterior ; toward the axis. (A) Extrome : 
said uf all adnatu anther, the stamen being regarded as 
facing the axla. 

posticiUU (]ioH-ti'kum), n. [Tj. (> It. postico =s 
Hp. Pg. postigo), a bock door ; prop. neut. of pos- 
ticus, hinder, back, posterior ; see postic,] 1. 
A back door; a postern. — 2. Tiie term used by 
VilruviuH, and mlopied from him in EngliBli, 
for the open vestibule of an ancient temple in 
the rear of the cella. corresponding to the pro- 
iiaos at tiie front of tlie temple. In Greek archi- 
tecture the proper name for this feature is opidkodtmum. 
It has also been called cpfnooc. See cut under opMAixfo- 
mtm, and compare emUeutn. 

3. Kcrlcs,, a reredos. 

postil (iioB'til), II. [Also pdAfIr, and formerly 
postal; < WR.postiUc, < OP. (and P.) jmtilfc =s 
Wp, postila =s Pr. Pg, It. jmtilfa = I), nostit =s 
O. pastille s= Bw. jpmiilla =s Dan. postille, < ML. 
postilla, a marginal note in a Bible, a gioRs in 
addition, < h,post Hln: noaf, after; t7/u, neut.pl. 
of ille, that.] 1. A note or comment on some 
piiMHage of Beripture, written in the margin of 
a Bible, and so cabed bt^ciiURO it followed tlie 
text; any explauaforv remark or coranieut on 
the text of tlie Bible; hence, any niaiginal 
note. 

The said 1.angton also made poslf It mn the whole bihle. 

Fogoe, Martyrs, p. 248. 

This was the main BnlmUnce of his Majesty’s late let- 
ter ; yet there was a Podil added, that, In a case aBnpiiire 
happen 'twlxt tliu two Oitiwna the Earl should not oome 
tnstently and abraptly away. UowtO, Letters^ L liL 12. 


poitla 

That which la the main point in thefar Sermonialfeetint 
the oommeiita and poMOs of Friers and JeanlU, but loam. 
Ing and slighting the reConned writers. 

MitUm, Apology for Smeotymnuna 

2. A series of cfomments, speoifleally on Scrip- 
ture; a commentary, or written exposition.— 

3. A sermon or homily; speclflcally, a homily 
following and treating of tlie liturgical gospel; 
also, a collection of such homilies. 

But In the homee the old prayer-books and the old 
Latheran poittft were itlU gladur and frequently used. 

bMoOwouSo^ XLV. 180. 

postilt (pos'til), F. [Also iNMfol ; < OP. posdllcr 
ss Bp. posHlarat Pg. postular as It. posliUare, < 
ML. posUllarej write a postil : see postil^ n.] 
I. intrans. To write or deliver a postil. 

To podeU vpon a kyry. Skdton, Colyn Cloote, 1. 76A. 

n. trans. To explain or illustrate by a pos- 
til. 

1 doe remember to haue seene long since a book of ac- 
conipt of Kmpson's that . . . waa In someplacea jmmGUM 
in Uie margent with the King's hand. 

BacoM, Hist Hen. VII., p. 81L 

poBtUmr, poBtUlmr (poH'tii-Ar), n. [< potta •(- 
-eri.] One who write, or deUvor. a postil. 

Shew yonrselves skilful workmen, such as have been 
brought up not only In inorala of the heathen, auhtiltlea 
of achoolmen, sentences and conceits of podittort, . . . but 
ill the wholesome word of faith. 8. Ward, Sermons, p. 88. 

It hath lieon observed by many holy writers, commonly 
delivered by podUhtn and oommontators. Sir T. Browne. 

postiliou (pos-tiPyqn), u. [Formerly also pos- 
tillion, posHllottf < F. jtosiillbn (ss Bp. postilion 
s Pg. poslilhdo as It. jtosiiglionv), a postilion, 
< jmte, |)ORt: Bee jHfst^, u.] If. A iiost-Iioy; 
one wiio rides a post-horse; a guide or fore- 
runner. 

Albeit you 1>e upon an Island, and I now upon the Con- 
tinent (tlio* the lowest fMut of Europe^ yet Hiose swift 


Podiiiime, my Thoughts, find yon out daily and Iniiig yon 
unto mo. Howell, Letters, 1. i. 8. 

2. One who rides the near horse of the loaders 
when four or more horses are used in a carriage 
or post-chaise, or who rides the near horse 
when one pair only is used and tlu^re is no driver 
on the box. 

The coachman, however, did not drive all six, one of 
the leaders being always ridden by a jstdUum. 

J, Aehtou, Hucial Life In Eelgn of Queen Aiinc^ U. 178. 

8. Same as pmiiUon4)osque, 
postilion-basqne (pos-til'yon-bftsk), w. A 
woman’s basque having its Hkiid; cut at the 
biu*k into short square tabs or coat-tails, after 
tlie fa h 1 lion of a poKtilioii’s coat. 
pOBtUion-belt (inm-tir yon-belt), n. A leather 
belt with a large’buckleV worn by ladies about 
1H60. 

postilioness (pos-til'yon-os), u. [i postilion + 
-C8K.] A female jiostilfion. [Kare.J 

At Vik, where we found tlio same simple and honest 
race of jieople, we parted with the pnt^lwnem and with 
our host of Kottho. B. Taylor, Northern Travuli^ p. 423. 

postiliset (pos'til-iz), r. t. [< postil + -irc.] 
Same as tmlil, 

PoStilbAng the whole doctrine of Duns Scotns. 

Wood, Atlioim Gxoii., I. 0. 

postulate (pos'til-ftt), v. ; pret. and np. postil* 
luted, jinr. postulating, [< ML. jMstillatus, pp. 
of posUllarc, postil, write postils: see postil, f.] 
I. intrans. To write or deliver a iHistH. 

n. trans. To explain or illustrate by a postil, 
postulation (pos-ti-la'shpn), n. [= Bp. pcMrfi- 
lacion, < ML. pmiiUatio{n*), postil lation, ? pos- 
tillare, pp. postillatus, postil late: boo postulate.] 
Tho act of writing or delivering a postil, or of 
explaining or illustrating by a postil, 
postillator (TKis'ti-ia-tqr), n. [ss By.postilador 
S3 Pg. pinsUuador as It.' postillatore, C ML. pos- 
tillatOTf K wnttillare, pp. jMslillatus, postiUato: 
see iMstiliate,] One who writes or delivers a 
postU, or explains or illustrates by a postil. 
postUler, n. See postiUr, 
postillion, n. See postilion. 
postimet, n. An obsolete form of apostmn. 
posting-nonse (pds'ting-hous), n. A house or 
hotel where post-horses are kept, 
posting-inn fpds'tiug-in), n, Hame as posting* 
house. Barjmi^s Mag.f LXXIX. 623. 
postiqne (pos-tekOr ft* Bamo as posHehe. 
postisdlial (pdst-ls'ki-al), a. [{ L. post, be- 
hind, 4- NL. ischium: “see uicAlal.] %tuated 
behind the ischium. 

post-Jack (pdst'jak), n. An implemeut for lift- 
ing poste out of the ground. It la a form of crow- 
bar pivoted in a haae-nleoe^ and having a claw which aelaea 
themt B.H.KnhfhL 

posue^t. n- [M E., BlBopostel; by apheresis from 
apostle^ An apostle ; a preacher. 



portlet ». Seepo^ 
postle-ipoonfi *»• Hatne a8 ap(Mtlc~ftpoon, 
po 8 tliiiiuuur 7 , postliminiary (pdst-iim'i-na-ri, 
«. [< jMMfUiminv + -nry.] 

I^^rtaiuing to or involving the right of pOHt* 
limiiiy. 

Wo folluw Uefffer . . . prlncipftlljr In (wr brief repre- 
Kfiitiitioii of the righU and obllicatlon of a atate reatorod 
ill tliia jnuUinUnaty way. 

Wttalmy, Introd. to Inter. Law, 1 247. 

postllmbliart (l)dat-li-miuM-jir), a, Bamo hh 

It may be aatd that it fa poaaible the aoul may be rap’t 
Troni thia terreatrial body, and carried to remote and tlia* 
tunt placea, from whence ahe may make KpottlinUninr re- 
turn. JJailywitt, Melampronasa (10H1), p. 70. 

pogtllminiary, fi» Hee jMMUimimry, 
postliminioiUI (pdHt-li-min * i-iia), a, [< po8tlim- 
htff + -OMJif.] Same as poHilimimry, 
pOfftliintlliam (pdst-li-min'i-um), n. [L.: aee 
poHttmiw}/,’] Same aa ptnttlimiHU, 
poBtliminy (iMiHt-lim'i-iii), n. fs 8p. Pg. Tt. 

noMttimiuTof < L. postliiHiuium, ( jMmtf aftcT, + 
Imen {limin-^), threshold : see limit.'] 1. In Itom. 
antiq,f the return of a person wlio had been ban- 
ishea, or taken prisoiiffr by an enemy, to his old 
eouditioii and former privileges. — 2. In iitUr- 
mt 'mml late, that right by virtue of 'which per- 
sons and things taken by an enemy in war are 
I'estorcd to their former Hiatus wiien coming 
ngain under the power of the nation to yrhich 
they Isdouged. 

l^riaonem of war In n nuiitral port, cacapliig on ahorc 
from Uio veaacl where they mo uonflned, . . . cannot l»e 
reeNoturod, aince they enjoy tliu benefit of 'tlio right of 
pitMtUminy. Il oobiry, liitrod. to Inter. Jaw, 1 14ri. 

post-line (pdst'iiii), a. A milway coiislriictoil 
ii|»oii ismts, usually of wroiiglit iron, which 8ii]>- 
]>ort stringers and crosK-lies upon which tlio 
rails aro laid and fastened; an elevated railway, 
postlude 'Ifid), v, I < 1j. ]HMt, after. + lu~ 
(Ihh^ play, < Imlvrr, play.] In an organ- 

jiiece at t lie tMid of a chiir(*h service ; a coindud- 
ing voluntary; comdated with prelHih and m/- 
tvrlmlv. 

postfinan^ (jslHt'Tnan), ti. [< poai^ + man.] A 
harrister in the (’o'iirt of Kxcheouer in England, 
now merged in High Court of Justice, whohatl 
pivcedeiico in motions: so called from tin* place 
where he sat. ITie postman waa one of the two moal- 
exiKUieiiced lmiTiatiu*H in the court, tint oUier boiiig <Allvd 
the tu-btnan. 

Ill the courts of exclic<(ner, two of the moat experfeiiccil 
luirriatora, uallcd the pont-maa and the tub-man (from tlio 
plaitca in which they ait), have alao a preettdeiieu In iiio- 
tioua. jN/odMfiiu!, Ctiiii., Til. 111., note. 

postman**’ (Yidst'man), a.; pi. postmen (-men). 
[< poaf- + wma.] "if. A post; a messenger; a 
courier; one who rides post. 

The IViNf-jHaii woa in the J<'ahlt that you have liad no 
Luttera from me. 

A. Iksilejf, tr. of rol1fN|iilca of Eroainua, I. 117. 
2. A mai1-can*ier. 

Tlie potiman coining along, and knowing her well 
enough, atopped and gavt; tier the letter he had for her. 

IT. maek. In Far Lochaber, xix. 
Qenentl postman, fk'e yewral. 
postmark (|>dst'miirk), n. Tho mark or stamii 
of a post^oliice placed on a leH><*r, paper, cant, 
or package sent through tho mall ; au official 
st amp on a 1i*tter, (de., giving the iilace and date 
of sending or tho place and date of receipt, 
postmark (post 'mark); r. /. [<pfmtninrk,n.] To 
affix the stamp or mark of the |K)st-offico to, as 
lettiTH, etc. 

postmaster (|K>st'm&8^t6r), n. [ss D. postmeeA^ 
trr =s G. pwitmehiter = 8w. postnaintaro s= Dan. 
poHtmester; as ;wwf2 -f maeter^,] 1, The offi- 
cial who has charge of a jmst-Btation and pro- 
vides post-horses, etc. 

After the first stage, she had lieen Indobtisl totheyiiMt- 
tnnuten for tlie names of the plaous which wore then to 
cfinduot her to It, so great had noeii her ignimnoe of her 
route. Jatui Austen, Northanger Abb^, xiv. 

2. The official who has the superintendence and 
general direction of a post-office, of tho receijit 
« Tid despatch of malls, etc. in the United States 
iHMtinaateni are classeil with reference to their salaries*, 
all those rec;elviiig ipi,(ino or over Hiiniinlly arc appointed 
liy the President ; all who reonivu under tlint sum are ap- 
pointed by Hie iVMitiiiaater-Goiioiiil. Abbreviated P. M. 

All tliose that will send letters to the most parts of the 
haliitable world, or to any part of our King of Great llrlt- 
idn's liomliiloriN — lei them repair to the Gonersl Poat Maa- 
f«r Thomas Withering, at Ills house in Sherburne Lane. 

John Taylvr (Arbor’s Eng. Gamer, 1. 240). 

3. In Merton (College, Oxford, a scholar who is 
f*iipported on tho foundation. Also otdled nor- 
tioniaU 
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postnuurter-foneral (pdst'mks'i^r-jen'g-r^l), 
w. The chief executive head of the postal and 
telegraphic sysieniH of Great Britain, or of the 
postal system of the United Hiates. in Gnrat 
Britain the iioatinaster-general Is often a memlier uf the 
cabinet ; he exercises authority ovur all the departnicnts 
of the iMMstal system, Inolnding money •ortlurs, savings- 
lunik, insurances, and aiiiiuiUes. The postmaster-general 
of the ITnIted Slates has been a niemlHU* of tho cabinet 
since the adininistratfun of Andrew Jackson. 

poBtmaster-generalBhip (posi'miM^t^r-jen'e- 
ral-shhi), u. [< postmaaler + (fenteal + *Hkip.] 
The office of a iiostmaster-genorul. 

postmasterskip (post'mks^t^r-Hhip), w. [< 

postmanUr + -M/iip.] The office of a piistmas- 
ter; also, the time duritig which a postmaster 
holds office. 

postmedian (post-mo 'di-an), a. [< Ij. jkmI, be- 
hind, + nmlutnm, middle*: see tNcriffoNt.] Situ- 
ated behind the middle transverse plane of tho 
IwKly. 

postmediafitinal (ndsl-me-di-as'ti-nal), a. [< 
postmetiiastiiMtm *r -o/.] Situated in or per- 
taining to the postmediastiiiiim: as, ptmlmedi^ 
astinal arteries; the ^mstmeiiUiHtinal sinice. 
poStmedlaBtlnnm (post-me-di-an'tl-num), v. 
r< L. postf behind, + NL. meflianUnHm^ q. v.] 
Tlio po8t4!rior mediastinum or mediastinal 
Kpa<*e. 

postmeridian (i»6st.-iiie-rid'i-an), a. and n. 

[AlfiojMmeridiaM, q. v.*; ss E‘.‘ jioafDMWdica s=; 
8p. Pg. poHtmemVmno, l*g. also jmmeriiHano s= 
It. pomeridiano, < L. jamlnuridiamM, ptmfrUti- 
anm, lieloiigiiig to the aflemoon, ipmi^ after, 
■f mvridkn, noon: see tnvHdian.] I, a. Occur- 
ring aft ei* the sun has pussc*d the meridian ; of 
or pertaining to tlie afternoon. 

Over-hasty dlgostUiii ... is the iiicoiiveiilence of pnid- 
meridiun sleep. liaeoit, Nat. HisL, | C7. 

n. w. 1. Tho afternoon. 

Twns fi/mt, tntfridian lialf-fMist four 
lly sigiiid 1 fniiii Nancy imrtod. C. JHbdin, 

2. Ill the iiomeiiclatiiro- suggested by H. D. 
Ilogers for the Paleosoii? rocks of Pennsylvauia, 
tho equivalent of the (/ortiiferous and Cauda- 
galH divisions of the New York survey, or that 
part <if the Devonian series which lies lK*tweeii 
tin* Oriskany saiidsioiio and tho Hamilton 
group. 

post meridiem (iM>st mc-nd'i-em). [L.. see 
postmvridUin.] Aft-er niiilday: applied to the 
time between imoii and midnight, liegiilarly 
abbrtwiated P. M., i*. M., or i>. m. 
postmeridional (|>dst-nir*-ri<ri-pii-tn), a. [< 
postmeridian f iifter meridional,] * Htime as posU 
meridian. 

After mir isndmfritihmal iH?fwtlon," roJnIniNl Hyper- 
tatUH, ** we will regalt* with a HiiiN’miiniemry iMiiiipotatloii 
of cun vi vial ale.” (fnwjfiH-U. Lexiphanos, p. P. 

post-mill (pdst'inil), n. A form of 'windmill 
HO <fOiiHtrucit*d that, the whole fabric rt^sts on a 
vertical axis, and can be turned by means of a 
lever acconling as the direction of tho wind 
varit^s. it tlmn differs fmm tho sniot'k mill, nf which 
the enp (including tho gndgooii and piv(it-l»cariiigs rest- 
ing upiiii it) turns. 

postmillenarian (Iidst-niil-e-na'ri-mi), n. [< 
L. post, after, + NL. mitlenmnm, niilleniiinm: 
see mittenarian.] A believer in thi* doctrine of 
postniilleiiTiialisin. 

poStmiUenarianism ( pdst-inll-e-na'ri-fin-i zm), 
V. [< jmstmilkuariaH + Humts'as jMtst- 

mitten niafisM. 

JlOStmillolinial (posl-ml-lon'i-al), a, [< L. 
/KMf/, after, + NL. willenmnm, millennium: b(^© 
millennial. \ lt<*lating to what may occur in tin* 
period following the millennium. Vrincefon 
ffer., Mandi. 1S79, p. 420. 
pott hnimAviTiialigm ( p68t-mi-len'i-a.l-izm). ti. [< 
fMfStmillctinial + -iwm,] The dm^trine that the 
second coming (»f (/hrist will follow the millen- 
nium. 

pftg fcmniATiTiiftlla t (post-mi-len'i-jil-ist), n. [< 
postmiUennial + -isf.] Hame as fwiftmiUenarian. 
Vrineeton 7?cr., March 1879, p. 410, 
postminimustnoHl-iniii'i-inus), n , ; pX.postmini- 
mi (-m!). [Nij., < L, jmst, after, + minimus 
(sc. dufitns), the little finger: H(ie minimum.] 
An additional little finger or little toe of some 
mammals, ou the ulnar or iibnlar side of the 
hand or foot, o])iM>site to tho prepollex or pre- 
hallux. Vroe.ZtHil. Sm\ iAtnd., 1HH9, p. 2(i0. 
postmistress (pdst'niis^in^s), n, [< poxf- *f 
mistress,] A 'woman who has charge of mails 
or of a iK>8t-office. 

pCNErtl-money (pdst'mnn^i ), w. The charge made 
for the use of post-horses; cost of posting or 
traveling iMist. 


We were charged additional poal-nMnty for the circuits 
we were obliged to make to keep onr runners on the snow. 

B. Tayltir. Northern Travel, p. 19*2. 

post-moming (iKmt'mdr^tiing), n. The morn- 
ing of a post-day, Sterne, Tristram Shandy, 
vi. 22. 

post-mortem (post-mAr'tem), a. and n. [< L. 
post mortvm, after death: }Htst, after; mortem, 
acc. of mors, death: see mort^.] 1. //. Hubse- 
qiient to death: as, a post-mortem exaiiiination 
of tho luMly; post-mortem changes. 

Tt IGnwMlii BoukIiih's pocti-yl is a mere bill of |»nrt!!ola, a 
ftoM-wurtrm Inventory of iintiiro. wlim^ iningtnntluii Is not 
merely nut called for, but would Im> out of place. 

UneeU, Among my IkNika, *2d aor., 181. 

U. n. A poHi-morteni cxaniinatioii; an ex- 
amination of t he iMHly after dentil ; an aiit ophy. 
Also jmst-fibit. 

post-mortuary (poHt-mor'tn-ii-ri), a, [< L. 
post, aftt*r, + mortuarins, of the deiul: see mor- 
tnaru,] Oi'curring after death; post-mortem; 
'|[)OstDiininiis. 

JKlstmilltiply (pdHt-ninl'ti-iin), e. ; prt*t. and 

1 >p. postmnttlptied, ppr. postmtdliidyiny. To mul- 
iply into a poHtfa<*t.or, by whieii the direct ob- 
ject is saitl to ho postmnttiptied. 
post&arial (pdst-mVri-al), a. [< postnares 4- 
J Of or pertaiuiiig’lo tjio postnart's. 
postoaris (]»dBt-iia'ns),n. ; td. pirntnares (-i*ez). 
[NL, (Wilder), < L. behind, + naris, a 
nostri 1. ] One of the posterior iiar(*s or clioaine ; 
cither one of the paired optuiiiigH of the nasal 
chandler into the pharynx. Witdtr and Gaye, 
Aiiat. Tech., p. 513. 

postaasal (prwI-na'zalTf n. f< postnasMs -f -at.] 
PosU^rior, with I'efeftmce to the imso, nostrils, 
or nasal passages : hh, t he jumtuasal spine of tho 
palate-bono. 

postnaSQS (iKist-ua'sns), n. [NTj., < L. ptmt, 
behind, + nasus = E. wowjLj A division of 
the (dyiMUiH of many insects, including tho 
upper "part, with exleiiHioiiH down the sitles: 
now commonly called snprnetyprns. Kirby and 
Sjmnee, 

ponnatal (post-na'tal), a, [< L. ptmf. after, 
+ iiatus, born; soe“wo/«/l,] Hubsi'qiieiit tiO 
bh*th: as. ii postnatal dinmno. 
postnatot (post 'nut), a. [< ML. postnntus, 
born after, yonngi*!* (> OF. puisne, > E. puny'^), 
< L. ptmt, after, -f fiatns, lM»rn: sei* natal. Cf. 
puisne., puny^,] 8tJbsf*qiieiit to birth or oeciir- 
r(*iic(*; appealing or oeciirriiig lat tn*. 

t>f tlioMO Iprcteiidcd pr(»phii!lcs| smm* were pnat-naie, 
ctiJiinliigly niudu after tho tiling cimio to |hirh. 

Fuller, ('ll. lllHfc., VI. Iv. 2. 
Tho grHC(4i and gifts of tho Hplrit arc podnate, and arc 
additiuiiB to art and iiHtnro. 

Jrr, Taylur, Works (cd. ItUViX II. 2(10. 

postnatns (|>dHt-iia'tutd, n.\ pi. postnati (di). 
[Mlj.: see postnate..] In law: {a) The second 
son. (b) One bom lifter a particular iwcnt: 
as, one Ikuti in t he United Ktiites after tlie Dec- 
laration of Independence (1779) is a postnatns; 
nfarntnatusin Hcotland is one born in I bat coun- 
try aftor the aeeeHHioii (1903) of .biineH Vl. to 
the English tliroiie as Jaiin's I. roinpare owfe- 
im//._0aw of the poStnatL Boo Calnn's case, uiiihr 
Cfutrl. 

poSt-Nicene (post-ni^sen), a. [< L. post, after, 
+ Aieienus, Nieenc; see Nieenr.] After tlie 
first general council held at Nie*», a. p. 32.5; as, 
ptwt-Xieene (llirist ianity. 8c*e \ieene.... poet- 
llloeiie flathen. Htnt /allurn tj Um church, ii iidiT fnihitr. 
postroight (iMist'iiit), n. The 4*veningor a post- 
day. 

It Iwfiig pokt-nifihf, T wrote U* uiy IahI to give him mi- 
tico that all tliingH uro well. Popys, biury, 1. 1U8. 

post-note^ (post'not), n, (< ihmV^ + nole^,] 
Same as pmUil note. See postal. 
post-note**’ (post'not), n. f< L. jtost, after 
{nee. imst^*), + K. nok^.] A note issued hy a 
bank, payable at sonie fiitim^ timts and not. on 
ilfunaiid. 

post-nnptial (iidst-mlp'shnl), a, [< L. post, 
after, + nnpiiw, nuptials: see nuptial.] Tteing 
or happiming after marriage: m, a post-nuptial 
settletnent on a wife. 

pogt-oak (poKt'ok), n. An oak-tree, t^uerens 
ohfnsiloha. TL grown In mndy or iNirron NoilH through- 
out a great piirt. nf the eastern half of the riiKetl BlatcH 
and oHfH'oially in Ti'Xhii. It grown to h height of 70 feet; 
file wofNt Ih hanl. oloHe-graliied, and very diirablt: In eon- 
tiwL with tin* fwtil, and Im largely iiwnI, riuiet'billy fn the 
Month wcfit, fop fencing, nillrond-t Ick, fuel, etc. Alsu called 
iron-tstk und rttuyh or Imw ivhite oak. 

All the way from Uoiitdetoii mendy tmal-oak and mndK. 

W. JU. Baker, New Timothy, p. r»I. 

Swamp post-ook, a tree. QwreuM lyrata, of duefi liver- 
BWHnipH In the Moiithum rriit««l States, eBpix'lidly fii the 
valley of the Ked Uivoratid adjacuni rugioiiM, but extend- 
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Inf noithwnrd Into Muyland. It hii a helghiof from 70 
to 90 feet, And ita hord. ttroiig; and toafh wood liAA the 
Hune usee as white osk. Hee oak, 1. Also called ofere^p- 
oak and watat wkUa oak, 

post-obit (pr»Hl-6'bit), n, [< L. noat, after, + 
obituH, death : neo o6t^.] 1 . A bona fi:iven for the 
piirpoHo of Heciirinf; to a hinder a num of money 
on the deatti of Home apecdhod individual from 
whom tile lM>rrower huH expectations: some- 
times used attribiitivoly : as, a /mst-ohi/bond. 
Much Ifwis arc not only rnailc at usmious rates of Interest, 
bnt usually the Imrrowor has to pay a much laiKcr sum 
than he has recelviMl, In ooiislileratluii of the risk that he 
may dii: hefoni the imraon from whom he has exuectailoiiM. 
If. however, tliore fs In the pnoiortlons a mss inadequacy 
aniriuntlnK Ut fraud, a court of equity win Interfere. 

Now 1 propose, Hr. Preinluiu, If It 's agreeable to you, a 
on Sir OUver’a life. 

Sheridan, Behool fur Scandal, ill S. 
2. Hamo ah wwt^norlam, 
pOBtoblongaia (i)dflt-ob-loni?-Ka'ia), n. [NL., < 
h. pml, bohind, + NL. oblongata, q. v.j The 
oblongata proper, lyins bohind tho pons, 
postocolar (p<>st.-ok'udjlr), a. [< L. pmt, bo- 
hind, + ooulus, tho oyo: soo oaular,'] 1. Lyini^ 
behind the eye (on the siirfacte of tho body of 
any animal); running back from tho oyo, as a 
Mtroak of color; postorbital. 

Farallel curved white superciliary and poetoeular stripes. 

QateUetr, p. 200. 

2. In entom,, sitnatod bohind or lienoath the 
compound oyos.-Postoonlar lobes, anterior project 
tiona of the lower aides of the proihorax. Impinging on 
the eyes when the head la retracted. 
pOitCBIophageal, a. Heo pontCMophageaL 
post-ofice (iiost'oPis), K. 1. An office or plu <!0 
where letters aro rocoiVotl for transmission to 
various destinations, and from which letters aro 
dolivorod that have been received from places 
at home and abroad. Abbreviated /'. O, 

If you aro sent to the poet with a letter In a cold 
rainy night, step to the afe'houMe and take a |Mit 

Swift, lllrootlona to Mervante (Kootmun). 

2. A department of the government charged 
witli tlie eon Vianet' of letters, etc., by p<»Ht. — 
Qsntral post-OlBos, tlio principal post-office in a large 
city or town. - post-offlos aimnlty and ininraiioa, in 
<lreat Brll«ln, a syst<}m whereby tho postmast-er general 
la empowered to Insuni lives between the ages of foiirhteii 
and sixty five for not loss than iUi nor more than iiHN), and 
Alan to grant Hiiniiitica of not more than -Post-of- 
one of a aerlcH of pigeonholes Into whieh the 
mail fttr a imnion or Arm. or for a muilcular destlimtloii, 
la distrllmied in a post-office or iMwtal car. Hiitth Isixtw in 
Ap(Mfr4)fllo« are generally nuiiilmruil, and either have gloss 
hllok^ to disiilay their contents from tho outside, or are 

C vldwl with locking doors at the liabk, to which the 
lee of the box holaa the key, and are then called Imd*- 
bixtML |U. ai— Post-ofiloe oar. See mail-mr.-' Post- 
OfllOS Dspartment, that branch of a govemiiient which 
snperYlmw Uie buslueas of the post : in Ureat iliiUilii the 
tohsrraph-lliiea aro also under Its management See de- 
j»rlmeiiC.--Pogt-OfliOSOr4sr. 8»!eiii«Meji/'»ir»ier.— PoAt- 
savllin-bailk, lu tlie HritlHh iKMtal systeiii. a bank 
eonnettted with a local postofllce where deposits not ex- 
eeedliig In any year are received to an amount n<it 
•xooedliig £160, on govemiiient security, at a rate of in- 
terval of 21 per cent per aiiiiiiin.— Railway poit-Offloe, 
• railroad-car. or part of a railroad-car. In which the dis- 
tribution of inail-inattor Is made: in England styled a 
trtneiiM poel-ojioe. 

pOBtoliraiT (l>d8t-ori-va-ri), a. [< Nli. poet- 
oUvaria, < L. post, behind, Hh NL. oHvarift, 1^. 
oUvariwi, olivary: see olivary,^ Posterior to 
the oliva, or olivary boily — Pootbllviry aulona. 
Rome aa tuleua paetaUvtm (which see, under ewetu). 
pOBtomosteraal (post-o-mo-st^r'imi), a. [< 
poaUmiMttitm-Hm + -uL] Portaiiiing Ui the post- 
omosternum. 

pOBtomOBtenmin (post-o-mo-st^r'num), n.; pi. 
jMMtomtwtema (-njl). [NL.,' < L. ptmt, behind . 
+ NL. ommtemum, q. v.] A posterior oino- 
Bteriium. 

pOBt-operatlwe (post-op'e-ra-tiv), a. [< L. 
post, after, + E. operat{wn) + -tw.] Occur- 
ring after an o)mratioti, as an examination 
made nfter a surgical operation. 
pOBtoral (pdst-6'r^), a, [< L. ftost, behind, + 
OH (or-), the raoiitli': see oral.] Hituated l>ehiiid 
the mouth : specitically applied to certain of t he 
visceral artdies and clefts of the vertebrate em- 
bryo.— poitoral arbhes, visceral arehespoaterior to the 
mouth. Also vailed phaiyngeal arekeN.— Postoril Mg- 
ments, in arthropods, those nrtmnry or theoretical seg- 
moiits which are situated henliid the mouth, as distin- 
guished from the mvomf srf/mento, which are morphologi- 
cally anterior to the month, hut juti turned back to fonii 
the front or top of the head. The postoral cephsllc sig- 
moots of liisects are the mandllmlar. flrat maxUlnry. and 
second maxillary or labial, each oorrospondlng to the ap- 
pendages from which they aro named, and which aiiawer 
to the ainhiilatory liiiihaof the thoracic segments; In snl- 
dors the labial semnent is transferred to the thorax, the 
anterior pair of logs in that group lieiiig the bomolomes 
«f Uio iahluni of insvcto. The poatoral aognioiita are close- 
ly uiiIUhI with one another and with the pruoral segments, 
•o that ft is wry dlfflciilt to trace them ; pnilwbly the ge- 
ms, occiput, inifa, Slid cervical sclerttes reproaeiit thoiii in 
the head of the perfect Insect. 
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pOftorUtal (past.«r'bi-t§l), a. and «. r< U 
post, behind, orWta, orfaft: aee orMtaLj I, 
a, 1. In amU and sooUi (a) Situated on the 
hinder part of the bony brim of the orbit of 
t he eye. Rlnco the frontal hone psnally clroumsoribes 
more than half of tills urtilt, a ptistorbital process Is usu- 
ally also a postfrontal pmouss. This process whan fomiofl 
of the frontal bone^ varies much in siae and shapes and 
may bo present or absvnt In the sknlis of animals closely 
related, ilierefore furnishing a useful aoUloglcal character, 
l^omiiare, for example^ the large hooked poatorbital pro- 
cosM of the skull of tlie hare^ flgureil under Uporidae, with 
Uie alwence of such a furmatlon In tho skull of another 
roilont, the boawr, figured under Caeior. In man the 
oorrespon<llng foniiatloii is known as tho esetonua angtdar 
proeeee of tliv frontal bone, (b) Bounding the orbit 
behind, as a separate bone of sundry reptiles, 
fekie the noun, (c) Lying backward (oaudad) 
of tiio orbit of tho eye, on the surface of the 
body; postocular: as, ihejtosiorbital part of the 
head. Enoyc, Brit, All. o^. — 2. In entom,, ly- 
ing bohind tho compound eyes of an insect. 

II, n. In hfirpat, a separate bone which in 
some reptiles forms a posterior part of the or- 
bit of tho eye. such a hone may come in behind an- 


its posterior lialf. It may be regarded as vJther a pdatiron. 
tal or a postorbital. 

post-pidd (post^p&d), o. Having the postage 
prepaid : as, a poaUpaid letter. 

postpalatfrl (i>dBt-pal'&-tal), a. and n. [< L. 
ptnd, behind, ^palatum, palate: see palatal.] 
I, a. Situated behind the piklate or palate-lmnes. 

II. n. A postpaiatal bone ; a postpalatine. 

po^palatixie (pdst-par^tin), n. [< L. ptmi, be- 
hind, + palalum, piuat>e': seejpafnftm?*'^.} One of 
th(' Ho-called pi erygoidl bones of certain reptiles, 
iiH the orooodilo. 

postparietal (post-pa-ri'e-tal), a. and n. [< L. 
poet, behind, + fairies (pariot-), wall: noeparir- 
lal.] I. a. Ill kerpet., situated behind the jm- 
rietal plates of a serpent’s head. 

n. H. A postparietal plate. 

post-partnm (pdst-pitr'tum), a. [< L. post jtar- 
turn, lifter biri;h: jantt after; parlum, ace. of 
partus, liirt li,< parere, near, bring forth.] Tak- 
ing place after the birth of a cliild: as, post- 
partum hemorrhage. 

postpectoral (t>dst-pek'to-ral), a. [< postpccius 
{-pvetor-) + HU.] Of or pertoining to the post- 
pect lis.— Postpsotorallsgs, in entom., thv tliliil iwlr, 
or hind legs. 

postpectns (post-pok'tus), n, [NIj., < L. jmsl, 
behind, + fufctus, breast: see pcfu/i.] 1, In 
rrwY., tlie hind-breast, or kinder part of the 
breast. — 2. lu entom,, a region correspoiiiling 
to the metathorax. 

postpedimcnlar (pdst-pf-dnng'k^-lttr), a. [< 
poslpeduncul-us + -ar^.] Of or pertaining to 
the postpeduuculus. 

postpodnnculllB (l>dst-pe-dung'ku-1us), n . ; pi. 
postjwduneuli (-U). [N£j,’( Wilder), < Jj. jmt, be- 
niua, + lAi. Mdunoulus,a peduncle or pedicel: 
see iHutmcle^ The inferior peduncle of the 
cerebellum. 

postpetiole (pdst-pet'i-dl), n. [< L. post, be- 
ll iuu, + fwtwlus, a petiole: see ftetiole.] In en- 
iom., that part of a petiolate abdomen imme- 
diately behind the petiole or narrow basal sec- 
tion: generally the second segment is under- 
stood, especially if it is somewhat narrower 
than the succoodiiig seraents. 
postpharpnfeal (i^st-m-nn'j^al), a. [< L. 
post, behind,-!- NL. ukarytup, pharynx : seopAci- 
rijngeal,] Behind the pharynx; retropharyn- 
geal ; situated in the posiorior pharyngeal w^l : 
as, a postpharyngeal abscess. 

postpitnitaiT (pdBt-pit'^-]-tf-ri),a. [<L.ww/, 
iKdilnd, -f E. ^tuitary,] Bituatod behind the 
pituitary fossa. 

rost-pliooene (pdst-pll'd-sdn ), a. and n. [ss F. 
pffst-plioedne ; as Is. post, after, + E, pliocene.] 
In geol., same as Post-tertiary. 

P 08 t-p 0 (^et (pdst'pok^et), n. In a railway 
stock-car, etc., an iron casting attached to the 
outside of the sill to receive and hold a post. 

postponable (pdst-pd'na-bl), a. [< postfwne 
-I- -ahk.] Ailniittiug of postponement or de- 
lay, 

postpone (post-pon'), V. t . ; pret. and pp. fomt- 
ponvti, Ypr.postpimii^. [=* Bp. posponer =s Pg. 
pospor ss It. X L. postponere, put 

after, < post, after, -i- ponere, put: see ftositlon. 

postj}ose,] 1. To put off; defer to a future 
or later time ; delay. 

I will voetpone ootnnioii and tveiy-day topics. 

Peter Martjfr, quoted in Bradford’s Works (Parker Soo., 

[186S), 11. 40X. 


Hfr pray V prefinr'd to AAlnts that ossiiot aM i 
Hto pnoae jMitroa'd, and novar to be paid. 

Oaufper, Troth, L M. 

2. To set below (something else) in value or im- 
portance; rate as less important or inferior. 

All other oonaldoatloiia ahoiild give way and be poet- 
poned to thia Loeke, Ednoaikiii. 

Bo ihall each yonth, asalated by oar eyea, . . . 

To headless Iwobe bis fair bride poa^ane. 

Honour a Syrian prince above his own. 

Pope, JMinolad, Iv. 907. 

Hat the pblloeopher. not lev than the poet postponrs 
the apparent order and relations of things to the empire 
of thought Js me r e o H , Nature. 

»8yiL 1. To adjourn, proonuitlnata stave off. 

P0St]mein«nt (post-pon'm^nt), fi. [b It. pos- 
jHmtnwHto; ns postpone + -menU] 1. The act 
of postponing, or deferring to a future time ; 
temporary delay. 

Persons and eventa may itend for a time between you 
and Justice, bnt it is only apoOk’^mment. You must my 
at last your own debt Bmeroan, Compensatioii. 

2. Tho act of placing after or below in im- 
portance or esteem; a subordinating. 

The opportnnttlee for thatfNMfrNmemenlof self to others 
which Goiittliutes altruism as ordinarily oonoeived must, 
in several ways, lie inure and more limited os the highest 
state Is approached. It. Speneer, Data of Ethioa, | vo. 

postponencet (post-po'ngns), n. [< L. inurf- 
poHett(t-)s, ppr. of postponere : see postpone.] 
Same ns jtostponement, 2. 

Noting preference, or podponenoe. 

Joknmm, in def. of Of. 

postponer (imst-po'n^r), n. {ipostpone 4* -arl.] 
One who postpones ; one who delays or puts off. 

postpontlle (pdst-pon'til), a. [< L. post, be- 
hind + pOH(t-)s, bridge : see fumtile,] Situated 
behind the |>ons Varolii : opposed to prepontile : 
as, the postpontile recess, more commonly called 
foramen aecum. 

postposet (pdst-p5x0» [< postposer, < 
L. jml, after, + F. poser, put: see pose^,] i. 
To place after (something else). 

Wv utter our wll ho verbes signifying tlie form of our 
wll, or poOtpoeing the snpposit IsuhJecil. 

ir- j brthographlo (R. R T. B.X p. HI. 

2. To postpone ; put off. Fuller, {Imp. IHei.) 

pOfltpOBltt (pdst-poz'it), V, t. [< L. postpositus, 
pj). of postponere : see postpone,] To postpone ; 
treat or regard as of inferior value. 

Often, in our love to her, mir love to (lod Is swallowed 
and podpiwtUd. Feltham, (i^ 8t. Luke, 82H. (LolAam.) 

postpositioil (pdst-pq-zish'on), n. [< F. post- 
position =s Pg. ftosposigSo s= It. posposisione ; < 
L. postpositus, po. ot posipotuyre, put after: see 
postpone.] 1. The act of postpOKing or placing 
after; the state of being put behiud. 

Nor Is the vothpoeUiaH of the nominative case to the 
verb against the use of the tongue. 

J. Made, Daniel’s Week% p. 88. 

For purely intelleotusl writing, then, it seems that the 
Franon usage of poe^otMon 


|uf the adjective] is the best. 
Amer. Jour. PMM., VL 847. 


2. In gram,, a word or particle placed after or 
at the end of a word : opiKised to preposition. 
[Bare.] 

In ilmottall the native langusgeaof Asia, whatwe call 
prepooitions follow their noun ; often, like the article and 
reflective proiionn. coaleaoliw with it, so aa to form, or 
simulate^ an liiflecUon. The iiioon venienoe of snob a term 
as preposition Is now manifest; nor is it much remedied 
when we allow onraolves to nse the oontradlctoiT phrase 
poetpoeitive prepodtlon. What is really wanted is a 
genend name for that part of speech under which prepo- 
sitioii and MffMwirion may stand as co-ordinate terms. 

LolAotm Diet, 11. MR 

portpoiltlonal (pdst-pq-zish'Qii-al), a. [< post- 
posttion -4 -al.] Pemining to a postposition. 

poiltpoffitlFa (pSst-poz'i-tiv), a. l< F.postposi- 
Hf xs It. posposiiivo, < L.paatpoaitus, pp. of jMst- 
ponere, place after: see postpone ana positive,] 
Placed after something else; suffixed ; append^ 
ed: as, a postpositive word. 

We And here the poSbp m M e e article which oonstitutea 
■0 notable a feature of the Scandinavian languagee. 

The BaBon. XLV Jll. 891. 

pogtfprandlal (pdst-nran'di-al), a. [< L. post, 
after, -h^rraadtam, dinner: seepratidtel.] Hap- 
pening, uttered, done, etc., after dinner: as, 
a postfwandial speech. 

1 was much cheered by the announcement of this Cart- 
ton Oub ; the very name teemed to have been chosen with 
an eye to the dropping condition of prB prandUd businem. 

Bodm AMbroeknue, Sept, 1888: 

postliredleailient (pdst-pre-dik'^mmit), ft. [< 
ML, postpripdicamentum (ADelard), CL, post, til- 
ter, + ML. ftrsedieamentum, preaicament: see 
pr^ieament.] One of the five subjects treated 
by Aristotle at the end of his book on the cate- 
gories or predicaments, namely the exphuuk' 
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concerning the ooneeptions of 'opposite/ 


v!iHai)le prayer said immediately after the 
V inis of institution. It leemB oiiirinBlly to htve 
I. iilHrly contained the great oblation and epicieaii^ om In 
• ill a number of extant examples. In tlie Oolll. 
i ' :i titHcc It is colled the collect (pottettio) post 

iMiHf Seereta, The present Mosombic title, Hterallv 
■ -.itVr the lYidio’ (day befureX seems to refer to the instl* 
i.'ifioii in its Roman and Galilean form, liecdiminu "Who 
I «* For he) on the day before he sulfered/' rather than 
it.- Moxanibic "Uur Lord ... in the night in whlcli he 
betrayed.'* 

aft^r 


u.is betrayed." 

vostpubic (pdst-pu'bik), a. [< pfuttpuhis, ai 
Of or pertaining to nie postnubiH. 

postpnbiB (pd8t>pu' bis ), It . ; phpOMtpuMs (-bdz ). 
j NIj., < li. ;ww*, l)ehind, + NL. pubis^ Q- v*] 
]» 08 t 4 icetabular part of the pubic bone: 
S lid especially of the so-called pubis of binls 
:iM>i Hotne othcT SaurotmifUj, as dinosaurs, it is 
v( l y well developed in blrai^ In which claaa the prepubia 
,.i pubis proper is small, and forma only a poi'tof thepeu- 
tiiiMiil pnHJUHf^ or is quite nidlmeiitary. See cuts under 
riuiUrum and aaemnuiN. 

post-pyramidal (p6st-pi-ram'i-<lal), o. [< li. 
post, after, + p,^ramiit {-mid-), pyramid: see 
loirnntidal,] 1 . Occiirriiitf or existing since the 
i;!'yptian pyramids weit) built, if. A. Pmeior. 
^2. in anat., pertaining to the fiinieuluH gra- 
cilis, formerly sometimes called posterior ppra^ 


luid postpyramidal nncleua tiie uucieua funiculi 

(rnirllis. Hee/nnietdua 

post-redemption (pdst-r^-demn'sbon), a. [< L. 
post, lifter, + rcdcmptio{o - ), reuenmtion.] Sub- 
stMiueiit to redemption: used of reissues of 
l iiited States government notes after their 
ndiirn to the Treasury in payment of dues to 
t ill- government, or redemption in coin, iiio act 
of rungrcBs of May Slst, 187(S funaide thu 'fruasury to caii- 
rcl uiinnitilatud notes which had been riiceivud back, and 
M i|UinNl ilium to bo relsHiiiNl and kepi in clruiilaiioii, and 
viK-li reissues were called pMsf-miemptfun ismirir. 

post-remote (p6st-r^ Indt0» O. More* remote 
ill Hiibsoquont time or order. iJamin. {Imp, 
hivU) 


postrbinal (pdst-ii'iiai ), a, [< L. poxf, behind, 
+ < ir. /»'(• (/av-), nose : see rhinalJ] Fost erior and 
rhinal: applied by Wilder to a fissure of the 
brniu called by Owen hosirhinal, 
post-rider (p68t'n''<if;r), n. One who rides post ; 
ti irioiiiited inail-carri(*r. 

post-road (post'rod), n, 1. A road on wiiich are 
stiirioim whore relays of post-liorses can be ob- 
Miiiied. — 2. In the United Htates, any road, 
way, or street, including water-routes, over 
which the UnitrCd States mail is carried, 
po^olandic (pdst-r^lan'dik), a, |< Ji. post, 
after, 4* £. Uolandie,'\ Situated beiiiud tlio 
Uolundic or central fissure of the cerobnim. 
postrorse (pos-trdrs'), a, [< NIj. *poHtrorsm, 
irreg. < L. post, back, + versus, turned (in imi- 
tation of inlrorse, relrorse, antrorse)J] Turned 
l>ack; directed backward; retrorse: the opx)o- 
Hiti* of antrorse. 


postsacral (pfist-sa'kral), a, [< L. post, bohitid. 
4 NL. saerum: see /incrof.] Situated behiiia 
t he sacrum ; sueoeeding the sacral vertebral, us 
tlie caudal or coccygeal vertobne ; urosaoral. 
postscalene (post-ska'lcn), a. [< NL. poJifhrrn- 
b iiits.'] Pertaining to the scalenus posticus, or 
1 >oHt scaleti us. Coues. 

postacalennB (ndst-sk^le'nus), n, ; pi. postsca^ 
b'ni (-ni). [N L., < L. post, bt^hind, + NL. scale- 
nits, q. V.] Tho posterior scalene muscle of 
thfMieck; the scalenus posticus. Coucs. See 
<'iit under musete. 


post^pnlar (pdst-skap'u-lMr), a, K L. post, 
hi-liind, + NL. scapula,' shoulder-blade: 

smpular,'] Situated Imhind or below the 
^]»ine of the scapula or shoulder-blade; infra- 
^r'iuous, with roforonce to tho scapula: tho op- 
r»<>site of preseapular: as, the postseapular fossa 
Ohe infraspinous fossa). 

PostscapnlulB (pdst-skap-$-la'ris), n.; pi. 
t^Mtseapuiares (-roz). [NL. : see postseapular.'] 
A innsclo of the postscapular or infraspinous as- 
of the scapula; the infraspinatus. Coues. 
postsceninm (post-se>'tii-um), n. [L., also posi- 
■ ftoscsBuium, postecnium, }}oscenium (> 

! tmtscAinio =r F. jtostscinium), < post, after, bo- 
* " nd, + scena, semna^ stage : see scene,] In areJi., 
'■ he back part of the sta^ of a theater, behind 
'hi'Rcones. ^ 


postschwartllaa (post-schwftrt'si-an), n, [< 
post, after, 4- E. SeJiwartsian.] In math., a 
^ ' •ym obtained by operating on the Schwartzian 
"dll tile generator for mixed reciprocants. 
Poswribe (pfist-skrib^* r. t, ; pret. and pp. post- 
'• nbcft, ppr. poatserihiug, [< L. postscritare, 
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write after, < post, after, 4* svribert, write : see 
wti6c,] To write after; append to. 

And the BCtioml is hut a consequent of the first, jMif- 
•eribed with that won! of Inferonue "Now then,* drc., 
Rum. vli. 26. Ree. T, Adams, Worksi L 82&. 

pofltSCSript (post'skript), If. [=5 F. postscript, 
pftstscriptnm =s Pg, posf4fcripto ss It. poseritto, 
]HM<criitti,< ML. jmstscriptum, a postscript, neut. 
of L. postscriptuH, pp. of postscritwre, write after, 
< post, after, 4* serUterft, write.] An addition 
iniide to a written or printed eoraposition as 
an afterthought , or to state something that has 
be<‘M omiitccF. (a) A aupi^ement or appendix, ai to a 
liouk or novrsiMpcr. 

In tho early days of the reign both these papers hod 
manuscript tnuiwtripUt, or supplements, when any freoh 
news ariivoil that was not In their lost etlitlon. 

J. Ashton, Social Life In Reign of Queen Anne^ II. 68. 

(6) Mure cummotily, a paragraph addMl to a letter which 
has already lieen concluded and signed by the urriter. 

Lost, Know you the hand? 

Kinff, ‘Tis 1 1 andet 'a charseter. ' ' N eked ! " 

And, III a jnuiseripl licrt^, he says "alone." 

Shak,, llMiilet, Iv. 7. 64. 

Tlioii came a jsmlsnrijd dash'd acrosM the rest. 

Temii/son, IMnoeaa, v. 

Abbr«»viiitcd P, N. 

pOBtSCriptal (post'skrip-tal), a, [< prutfscript 
4- -at,] Of or ifdatitig to’ ii post script ; of the 
nut iin^ of a postscri]it. 

Tho pnstscnptal siRieeli which he hiul to deliver six years 
after. In l7iM,ln answer to thn pleas of Hastings’s tajiiusel. 

Mrs. Otipltanl, Sheridan, p. 142. 

postscripted (post'skrip-ted ), a, [< posiscHpt + 
-c(r^.] Ilaving a |»osfscrix>t; written afterward, 
f/. Quincy Adams. {Imp, IHel.) [Kare.] 

postscntel (pdsi-aku'tel), n. In entom., same as 
‘postsentvtlum. 

pOBtscntellar (pdst-skfPte-liir), a. r< imstscu- 
tclt-nni 4- -ori*.] In situated beliind the 

s<*ut.f'l]iim ; of or pertaining to the postscutellum. 

postscntellnm (tKiHt-Hku-t<*ruiii), m.; iii. jumt- 
scntella (-ji). [NL., < ij. post, bt^hind, 4* Nli, 
scutellum. 'q. v.] In enUm., the foiirtii and Inst 
of tile sclcrilcs into wliich the pronotiim, meso- 
tiotuin, and nietanotiini of insectH are severally 
t3rxiically divisibhf, situatcHl behind the scutei- 
lum. 

postsphenold (post-sfe'noid ), If. [< L. post, be- 
hind, 4- E. spbettMfL] The post erior iwii’f. of the 
compound splnuioid bone, including the basi- 
8plieiioi<b alisiibonoids, and pterygoids, sopo- 
rnble in infanev. 

postsphenoidal (i»ost-sfc-iioi'dal), a. [< ptmt- 
spbcuoid 4- -at,] I’ciMiiiniiig to the postsphe- 
iioid : as, the postsphenoidal parts or elemeuts 
of the s])licnoi<l bone. 

post-stamp (post'stamfOt n. 8ame nnpostafjc- 
stamp. [Orcat Hritain.J 

postsylvian (post-sirvi-an), o. [< L. post, lie- 
liind, + E. ^<ylrian,] Hii'itated behind the Syl- 
vian fissure of the brain. 

post-systolic (post-sis-toPik), a. [< L. ptmt, af- 
Lt, 4- NIj. syslotv.] Ill physiol,, following the 
systole. 

post-temporal (pdst-tcm'pp-rai), a, and n. [< 
Jj. p(wt, afUT, + Uonpus (fen/fW-), temple: see 
tcmjwraC^.] I, «. Situated liehiiid the tempo- 
ral region of the skull. 

H, u. In ichfh., a bone ot the scapular arch 
of some fishes by mcnTis of wliich that arch is 
atUudied l.o the buck part of the skull, it may 
form an integral part of the skull. Also called mjnrasea- 
ptda and supradamcle. See first out under tebsM/l. 

post temunixm (post tcr'mi-mmi). [L. : post, 
after; Icrminum, acc. of terminus, a term, limit; 
see fcrm.] In tatr, aft^'r the term. 
Post-tortiary (r»ost -t^r'shi-a-ri ), a. and n. Tho 
most recent division of tho geological series, 
including all that is later than that which can 
properly bo denominated Tertiary : frequently 
called Quaternary, The line of dlvMnn between the 
Tertiary and the Quaternary Is, in many regions, one 
which cannot be sharply drawn, and gendogists differ es* 
Buntlnlly In regard to the iionienclaturc of the groups more 
or less vaguely designaUMl liy thu terms PoSt-ierHaru, 
PtebSoeaht, Quatenutry, recent, and dUuvial, us well ss 
to the meaning and llniltatiun of the tenn yUteial, all 
these being sulKlfvisions In use us designating more or 
less of the deposits later than the Tertiary. In gcnenil it 
Is stated in tnc text-lMMiks that, none of the rost-tertiory 
imndoa ore extinct : but this apidius only to the mollUBks : 
deposits containing extinct fonnsof thu hlghiT animnls, 
and probably also ot plants, arc by many geologists iinlnw- 
itatiugly called Poat-tertlory. In the region where giail- 
ogy has been longest cultivated (northwestern F.uroiie) ice 
has played an liniMirtant part In I'Ost-terthiry times : hence, 
a clssslflcatliin of dofioeitB of this ngc Is hugely inflnemted 
by this clrcumstHiico. and a pBrallelism of the more re- 
cent deposits of glaciated and non •glaciated regions — tlie 
latter eompHsfng much the larger part of the earth's sur- 
face— is greatly Increasetl in difficulty. Hee Quaternary 
Olid FteiMtMiene, 
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post-tibial (pdat-tib'i-al), a, [< L. post, aft«r, 
+ tdda, tibia.] Situated upon the back of the 
lower leg; sural: as, a imUtihial muscle; tho 
post-tibia t nerve. 

post-time (pdsl'tim), w. The time for the arri- 
val of a postiuiin, or for tho desimtchof letters 
by mail. 

1 was detained till after jNwt-ft'fne. 

Maeaulay, in Trevelyan, II. 147. 

post-tonic (post-ton 'ik), a. I< li. pimt, after, 
4- Gr. rticoi-, tone: see tonic.] Following the 
accent or accent id syllable. 

In French (he first of tho two post-tmie vowels of a Latin 
propoioxy tone always dlsiipiiears. Jincye. Brit. , XIX. 800. 

post-town ()>dHt'(oun), n. 1, A town mi a }>ost- 
route, whert^ relays of 11081-1101*808 can be ob- 
tained. — 2. A town in which a post-offleo is 
establiHhed. 

post-trader (p68t'tra/'d(*r\ m. A Inwier at a 
military post: the ofiicitil designation of a sut- 
ler. [tT.S.] 

post-tsfmpanic (poHt-tiin-pan'ik), a, and n. [< 
L.post, after, 4* E. tympanic.] I, a. Situated 
behind the tyinpiinic'lKnie, or ext.<Tnal auditory 
meatus.— Post-tympanic bone, a aniiin uMieie whidi 
lies over the otimimoMil and upisthutie boneauf tin? lieiir and 
nrobaldy some other carnivorea. II. AUen, PoBt- 

tympanlC prooaSB, » foiinntlon of the united Biiiianiusal 
and upisthotio lames in some cumlvores. 

n. n. The iwhI - tympanic bone. Huxley, 
Anat. Vert.,, x>. 3()H. 

postulant (|>os'tu-laiit ), n, [< ¥, postulant = 
Pg. It. po8fa/r/a(r,*an Hiqilicniit, eniididnie, pr<»p. 
adj., < L. posUdan{t-)s, jipr. of postularc, de- 
mand : see poslntate, u,] i hn* who or that which 
postulates, dcunands, or asks; specifically, a 
candidate for membership in a religious order 
during tho period preparatory to his lulmission 
into tTio novitiate; in the Aiiu*rican Episco}Kil 
(.-liundi, an applicant for tulmissioii to caiidi 
dateship for tlie ministry, not yet reeeiveil ns 
candidate. 

Ah Bomo words, Instinctively avoided, nn^ ctmstantly 
fulling into desiieliide, so ullierH, often uiiHwiiiing lo chIIs 
tcN.> Hiilitite for niinlysiH. are cotiNliiiitly preHonthig Ihiiii- 
oel vuB HM tMtstHlautM for ri^eognlt ion. 

P. IlnU, Mod. Eng., p. UK. 

postulata, n, LMni'iil of post uta turn. 

postulate (pOH'tfi-iril), r. ; pret. niid pp. postu- 
lated, m>r. postutatinff. [< L. post uta t us, pp. of 
postularc (> Olt. postularc s= Sp. I'g, l*r. ptmtu- 
Inr ss: F. posiuler), ask, demand, require, hiiiii- 
iiion, proseeiito, iiiqieach, (‘te., also require or 
need; xierimps, as a fren. form, < posccrc (jjp. 
*posvtus, *postus), ask, dmmintl, perhaps orig. 
*porsccre, akin to procarv, ask, demMul, procus, 
a wi;oer, and prreari, pray: see procacious and 
proy^.] I, Irans. 1. To invite; solicit; re- 
quire by enti’eaty. Htm* «ief. II. 

A great alliance was pnijecttMl mnong iiiiiny Protestant 
Princes to disturb (’ai'd Inal Fursteniberg in the pmweHsion 
of ('ologiie, to which he wiim jutd^dated i>y tlie niiijorlty of 
the chapter. lijt. Burnet, IliHi. Own 'I'iiiie, an. IfiHH. 

2. To asKuine without proof; lay down us some- 
thing which has to bo assumed, alt lioiigli it can- 
not b«» prov(?d; take for granted. 

Wc conrlndc, therefore, that Refrig, intelligent, con- 
oefouB Being, is Implied and postulated in (hlnkliig. 

./. B. Mitrell. 

Kymmotry and slmpliidty, lN?fore Uiey w«Te dim;uvered 
by tlie oliservur, were jaistuhited hy the jililloHophcr. 

Max Muller, Hci. of Long., Ist aer., p. 2a. 

3. In erclcs. taw, to nsk legit inmleocclesiiiHlicnl 
aiitliority to ailinit (a iiominetO b^ydisiiensatioii, 
when a eanonicul impediment is supposed to 
exist. Lt:e, Glossary. 

n. infraus. To make post iilates or deiriaiids ; 
iirg(* a suit. 

Tlie excellent Doctor fiinl not even yet diocovered that 
the King's (Tfimnilshioneni wt ii^ delighted with his jioHtii- 
InUts; and thiiL to have kept, them jsseutatiuff tIniH five 
months III Hiiceeasloii . . . was one of the niont decisive 
triumphs ever achieved by Spanish diplotiiiiey. 

Mottey, Hist. NetlierlandH, II, :m7. 

pOStnlatO (pos'ih-Iilt), M. [sr V. postulate Sp. 
Pg. postulado s= \i.’ posiulaio, < L. postutatum, a 
dcmuiul, prop, ueiit. of pmtutatus, pp. of postu- 
larv, demand : sev* postulate, p.] 1, A petition ; 

a suit; Kolicitation. 

With the honest ptitle of a nnitocol- maker, he addcMl, 
'*our /MMrfnfnL'K do Iroiitde the King's cotiitnlHaioiierH very 
much, and do bring them tn deapalr.” 

Motley, llist. Netherlands, II. 

2. A proposition proposed for nccoptance with- 
out proof; something tnkon for granted; an 
assumption. Thiio, the poatulatoa of Kiielld were as 
followH; (1) that a straight line may ho drawn between 
niiy tw(* iMdiits; (*2) that any terminated straight line may 
Ini produi?u«l indefinitely ; (.1) that almiit aiiy |Ndnt iih a 
center a eirele with any radius may bo described ; (4) that 
all right angles ore equal ; (6) that if twu atraight lines 
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lying In a plana are met by anotbur line, making the aum 
of the Internal aiigluti on one aide Iohii tlian two right 
Hiigli.n, then thoHu Htr^ilght linea will moot* if auffieienlly 
prodiicixl, on the aide on which the aum of the aiiglea la 
leiw than two right anglea. Mee axiom. 

"I'iN a jHMtulato to me that MeUiuaaloin waa the longeat 
llvetl of all the children of Adam. 

Sir T. Browne, Keliglo Medici, i. 22. 

When yon lumiiTnt! a preiiiiae wlthimt demonatratlng it, 
though It. Ill' 


Stupa cm a aiiddcn ; in moat atrange jMiterii 
We have aeon him aet himaelf. • 

Shot,, nen. VIII., iU. 2. 11& 

The atatiiea of the Hibyla are Tery fliiely wrought, each 
* ulikewiaet' 


• ntully deinonatruble, thla. If the learner ia fa< 
vonililir iiiid willii'ig to grant it, la an uaaiitnntion or hytMHIi- 
ealH valid relatively to him alone, but not valid ahaoliitely ; If 
he fM relinrtaiit or ad vorae, it ia a pueltUatr, which you rlaini 
whether he Ih Hatialiud or not Uride, Arlatotle, vli. 

3. A H<‘ir*ovidoiit propoHitioii, to ilHt 

nlToetihut Hoiiiothiri^iHpoHHihlH: opjxmod touii 
axiom, uh a K(*lf-evidoiit propoHition that botih'- 
th i Ti(( 18 i in]M>HHibip. 'ilie fourth and fifth of Kiiclld'H 
INiHtiilaU'H (aou def. 2) being converted liitfi uxlonia in the 
inodoni e■lliMo||f^ and hlapnivcil propoaltloriH lieliig diMliii- 
gnlHhed InUi theoreniHnnd prolifcnii^ thla new conception 
of a iNiatiihite naturally aroau. 

Jfeforc tlie Injunction — lio thla, there noccMuirfly (Mimea 
the poehdate — It can be done. //. i^wneer, HimiIiU Siutica. 

4. A eonditioii for the uccoinpliHhnieiLt of iiii y> 
thiiiff. 

Tho eaniuHtnniM with which peace ia inHlat4>d on na a 
purtvlair. of civic wcIMicIng Mhowa what the cxiRTlencu 
had been out of which Dante hud coiiHtriicloil IiIh llicory. 

Ltnrett, Among iny lUMika, 2d Her., p. 211. 

pOStnlatef (poH'tii-lat), a. [< l *. pos/nioins, pp. ; 

MHi PoHtlllatCMi; IlHHIirrHMl. 

And If ahe f Naturoi ever gave that tnion 
To man, I’ll prove that I nave one: 

1 liieuii, by ptHdiiUUe illaMun 1 1 hat la, begging the (nicHlioii |. 

S. Huder, llndlbruM, II. I. 7fi:i. 

postnlation (poH-tfi-la'Hhon ), n. f < F. postM- 
lation = Kp. janttafacion == P^. poHlulat^iio = It. 

r fMlnluzioiir^ < ]j. pfnttulnlio(n-), a detriaiidiii^, 
pofituiare^ tlemiiiid: Hov^pontnUilv^ r.] 1. Hiip- 
plictitioii ; ])niy or. [Ifiire.] 

rroaontlng hia pmdidalianit at the throne of OimI. 

iip. S*eargnn, IIIximjh. of I'rml. (hnthain.) 

2. Tho not of poMtulatiiij', or AHHiiiiiiiii; willioiil 
proof; Hii|i])OHitioii; iiHsumptioii. 

1 iniiHt have a aeound pnetutation. that iiiiiHt have an in* 
gredicnt to (dicit my awtent, naiiiely. the venurily «if liiiii 
that reiHjrta and relatuH il.. 

Sir M, little, Orig. of Mankind, )i. I2ii. 

3. In vrrlvH, Unr, tho [irosoiilnlion or olootioii 
to Hiiy ollioo of <1110 wlio 18 ill hoiiio wtiy <li8- 
(pialiAod for th<« appoiiitiiiont. 

Hy IhlM incaiiH the cardliinl'H matuhtHoH wan deft'^^tlvo, 
aiiico he had nut two-thli*dM |of llie volceH). 

UjK Barnet, lllHt. <iwii 'I'ime, an. l(i.sH. 
NIi'oIiih tv. ordend flint all femtulutUoin, tliiii Ik, elec- 
tioiiHof perHotiHiliM|iiiilllled,iiie1uding tniiiahitiomi, Hlieuhl 
hi' iiei'Hoiially Hiied out at Ifoiiie. 

StuMw, ConaU fliat, H note. 

IK)stulatary (p<>s'tudndo-ri), a. ( = i**?. it. ym.s- 
htlaiorio, < Ji. post aiatori tot, < postulator, oiio 
who domiitidH or olainiH, < yw.vb</nr<', tlotnaiid: 
81*0 ywx/w/o/o, r.] 1, Snppliciilory. [ Unro.] 

He caally recovera'the coiinigoto tuni that depnNrutor)' 


of them ill a ditferent air and wedure, aa are 1 
of the propheta underneath tliciii. 

. Addiaon, Jiemarka on Italy (ed. DohnX 1. MU 

3t. ])iBp 08 itiou; attitudo of Tninil. 

A good 4'hriaUun . . . muat olwaya be in a travelling 
pukturr, and au taate aenaualpleaaurca aaotie that la alMint 
to leave them. Bp. Aiierhurp, Sermoiia, 1. id. 

-83m. 2. Ptmlinn, Pndure, AUiBide, I*oee, Theae wonla 
iign^e in cxprcHHltig the manner of atanding^ aitting^ lying, 
etc. Tim t\ni three may be uaed in a figurative aeiiae : 
OH, iny iMudtum on that qiication la thla ; hla ottiliufc waa 
one of nohtility to the iiHiaaure. PaeUitm la the iiimit gen- 
eral w'ord. and la aiipllcable to peraoiia or thiiiga. Podure 
Ih generally tiaturaf. and may lie awkward. Attitude la gen- 
erully hI iidlud for tho aake of lucdting graceful : hence it ia 
aonietiiiiuM alfectml, the practice of it being then called at- 
tUndiiiizinf/. An atUtu^ la often taken Intentionally for 
the purpoae of finitation or exunipllflcation ; genumny at- 
Btude Ih more artlallc tlian poeture. Pnehire la geiicmlly 
tiHcd of the whole laaly ; aUdude haa more liberty in refer- 
ring to t lie iwria of the body, eapecially tho head ; but jpoei- 
tioH Ih moi'e eoninion in auch caaea. Poet ia now conmied 
t4i aillatic poaltiona, taken generally for effect, of part <ir 
tile whole of a iiody or repreaentation of a body, aa a atatue 
or a picture. 

The nhmiliito wjHitirm <if ilto partioa bna been altered; 
the rtdative jamUun reiiialna uncbangciL 

Maeavlay, War of tho Hncceaaion in Spain. 

] have aeon the goata on Mount Fentelicna B(«tter at 
the iipnroach of a atrangur, climb to the aharp pointa <if 
pnijecliiig riKtka, and attitudinlao in the moat aelf-con- 
MdoiiH manner, Nlrikhig at once those plcturcatine imtdwree 
HguiiiHl the Hky with which Oriental ptctiin^a have made 
UH . . . fainlllMr. C. I>. Wamer,ln tho VVflderiieaM, Iv. 

It is the biialncaa of a painter in hla ulioico of attUudee 
to foreHce tile effect and harmony of the lights and shad- 
owH with the coluiira which are to enter into the whole. 

Drjfdea, tr. of IhifrcMiuy’a Art of Painting, § 4. 

Placed, . . . wlththeinatinciuf aflnlHhedartiBt,inthe 
best light and moat eifeetive ptuie. 

haihrop, Bpaiiiah Vistas, p. lOS. 

postnre (pos'tfir), r.; pna. and pp. postured, 
pur, imsturiuy.' l< jtosiure, u,^ "L trans. 1, To 
jiiaco; Mct. 

Aa pointed Dlamondi^ being set, 
f'ant greHt4!r hiiatro out of .let, 

TlioHu I'ioiH'K we (iHieein’d nioHt rare 
Whitdi in NIglii-MiiulowH jsidiir'd are. 

litntHdl, Lutfera, I. ▼. 22. 

2. To plaoo in a particular attitude; dinposo 
for a particiihir purfM>8<.s 

Tfe waa raw with paduriny bitiiaclf according to tlie dl- 
rectkiii of the chlnirgiHitifi. Itrtsdt, 

u- iuirans, 1. To diHpoBo the* body in a par- 
ti(*ularpoHtiiroorattit.n<l<*; iiui oii<»^8 8<*lf in an 
ai'lifi<dal lumturo; BpociAcaliy, to <M>tit.ori oiii^’h 
8(df. 

What Ih nioaiit hy ledturinit is the dlHt4)i tloii of the 
liinlitL auch iih doing the aidlta, and putting yii 


litL aucli IIH floliig lliu anl: 
kuur liviul, and piilltiig it iiowii your buck, . . . iinil Hiich 


your leg over 
d H 


prayer into a ptidulalor^^w. 


\readnn, 1 ’riictH, ( iot/iaw.) 


you 

like liiiHliieHH. 

Mayiteir, Uiiidoii Liiboni* and London Poor, III. UH. 
2. To iiHHumo au artiti<*ial jHisitioii of the mind 
<ir <diHnu*tor; cliauge tlio nutiirnl niontnl atti- 
tude ; hence, lobe an<H;t<*d ; «li 8 play alTecd utiuii. 


2. Postiiliitirif'; assiiiiiiii^ without, jirool'. »/o/o/- 
BoM.— 3. ABKUiiieil without proof. Sir T. Jirointc, 
VuIr. Krr., ii. (i. 

postnlatnin (poM-tu-la'inm), n.; pi. poshtltiia 
(-til). JJ 4 . : mo jm'stHlatv, v.'\ A postu]ul<^ 
posiumbonal (iioBt-uni'bo-nHi), </. [< Ji. post, 

behind, + NIj. muho(u^), mwUo: mo umho,'] In 
eonrh,, Hitiiatod behind tiic uiulm. See Photos, 
ptMitiimeH. [Mp:. : moapostrm.] SiimeuH/m- 
poHtumv. ChoudT, HoitthiiiN, iii. prosed. 
pOStllllie*'^t, a. See posthumr. 
postural ( pos'til-nil ), a. [ < posturr + -oL] INt- 
taiiiin^ or reliVtiiiig to poatiire; us, the postural 
treatmciit of n fnu*tun*d limli. Huutjtisou, 
posture (pOK'twr), w. [PVum<»rly also positurv 
(< Ii.); < V. posture :si Hp, ptmtura, posituro 
pR. post urn :=:zM, futsturn, po.s(turn, < L, post turn, 
position, po 8 turi=*: Hi^e positure.'] 1. Position; 
Bitiiatioii; oonditiou; state: as, the posture of 
public nlTairs. 

ThiM growing jsidvrf of affaira ia ftal by the natunil de- 
pravity. Bnetm, .l\illtlcal KiibleH, vlii., I'.xpl, 

t'oiieeniing the Podure of lliliiga here, we ni’o at ill in- 
vo1v(hI 111 at 'loud of i^iifuaion, 'H|iooinlly touching riiuieli 
MutterH. Uot^, I^ittcrs. iv. 44. 

They do apeak very sorrowfully of the jedhire of t he 
tInieH. Pepye, Diary, III. I.'iti. 

l’.ver.vlanly elnmoitMl around tho govornon imploring him 
to put the city in a complete ftoshtre of defence. 

Imny, KnIukerlMicker, |i. 22:1. 

2. The tlisposition of tlie several parts of iniy- 
thiiigj with Ti' 8 |iect to one another, or with rl»- 
sjiect to a luirtieiilsr purpose; esTjocially, posi- 
tion of tlie body us a whole, or of its members; 
attitinle: ]iose. 

Btinie atraiige coiiimotloii 
Ih In hU brain : he bitea hla lip and starts; 


f)(ot pmnd luiinllltica of miiiho 
A mi ismhtriim of |iciiiteiH^e, 
lint Iovu'h unforced obedience. 

Whittier, I'he Electing. 

She liad forced her intolligcnco to podure before her 
will, as the cxigciielea of her jiliice rotiiilreil. 

O. If . Ufdwee, Klalc Venner, viii. 

Tiny arc no uffcidAxI! . . . You would auy that Uiey 
ptidurr. before the whole uiilverae. 

E. S^uyler, tr. tif Turgdiiiett’a Fathers and Kona, x. 

posture-maker (pOH'tar-ma^lc(>r), n, A con- 
tortionist; an acroliat .” 

1 would fnlii link any of tlie uroamit mlaniunagcra- why 
Hhoiild not rope-daimera, vaulters. tuinlilora, luddcrwalk- 
ura, and fsmturenutkerti appear again on our atage? 

Steele, Bpeetator, No. 268. 

posture-making (pos't^r-ma^kinK), w. The 
art or pra<'tico of posturing, or making contor- 
tions of the Jiody. 

Your comedy and mine wiU have boon played then, and 
we ahfdl he removed, O how far, from tho tnimpeta, and 
the shouting, and tlie poeture-maHny! 

Tkadceray, Vanity Fair, Ixi. 

postore-mastert (p 0 B't{|r-m& 8 *'Uir), n. Same as 
ptwture^wuker, 

Podure ntadere, as the acrobats were then c}d1<Hl, 
nboundod, and one of the chief among them was Higgins, 
. . . who could dialismte and deform liimaelf at pleasure. 

J. AdUont Social Life in Keign of lyiioen Anne, L 280. 

postnrer (p 0 H"tftr-(*r), ». [< posture + -rrl.] 
A posture-maker; an acrobat. 

postnrist (fioR'tJr-ist), n, [< posture + -wf,] 
Same as Mmturvr, 

pC^ntenne (p 08 t-uM«-rin), n. [< L. jmst, bo- 
biiul, + uterus, uterus”: see uteriue.'] Situated 
Jiidiind the uterus: retro-uterine, 
postvenet (pdst-ven')* r, t. [< Ij, post, after, + 
venire, oome.] To come after. 


P0gtVinti01iall(pdst-yen'BhQn-al),ii. [<L.pueL 
after, + rentioiu*), a coming, < venire, come: 
mo postvew,} Coming after. 

A padveiUianal change of the moon, L a a change thui 
happens after auiue great movable feast, plaiietaiy aspect 
appearance of a comely ete. E, 

po^ermis (post-v^r'mis), n.; pi. ixie/ver/m.s 
(-mSx). [NL., < L. post, behind, + NL, vermis 
q. v.1 The vermis inferior of the cerebeUiini' 
postYldet (pdst-vid'). f . i. [< 1 .,. post, after, + 
videre, see.] To take measures too late: op- 
posed to provide. 


" When the daughter ia stolen, abut Peppergate :** . . . 
when men inalcad of prevuiiling podidde agaiiiHt daiigei-H 
Puller, Worthies i^lieater, I. 2ua {Vaviee ) 


post-wagon (post 'waggon). 11 . A wagon for 
posting; a stage-w’agou; a diligence. 


We took our leave of thriae friendHthat had aocompniiUil 
ua thltliur, and began our Journey in the eomiiion unif- 
wayon to Danabrug, where we came the fouith day fuDuw- 
ing in the evening. 

Penn, I'ravela In HoUand, etc. (Woiha lU. 394). 

postward (i> 6 stV}lrd), adv, [< post*^ + -ward,] 
Toward the post. 

post-warrantt (pdst'wor^ant), n. An oflieial 
warrant for accommodation for one truveling 
byiiost; lipassfiort. 


For better Assurance of Lodging where I paaa. In regard 
of the Flugiie, I have a Poet- Warrant an far aa Saint DuvId'H : 
which Ih fur eiitiiigh, you will auy, fur the King hath no 
Orouiid further uii thiu Island. uowdU, Lottery 1. iv. 23. 

post-windlass (imst'windMas), ti. A winding- 
tiiaehino worked by brakes or liandspikes wliieh 
have a reciprocating movement. 1C, Ji, Kmyhi, 
postsygapophysild (pdst^si'gap-^-tis'i-al), u. 
[< pmlzytiapoohysis + -a/.] Postierior or inferior 
and xygapophysial or serving for urlicmhitiou, 
as a process of a vertebra; iiertainiiig to a jiost- 
xygapopliysis, or having its character, 
postzygapopbysis (posti-si-i^pof'i-Kis), n.: pi. 
post:^ft/aiM)physeH ( -sex ). [NL. , < L. ipost, 11 ft f*r. 
+ NL. zytjajtophtjsis,'] In auat and zotil,, an 
inf<»rior or posterior x;^gapophysiH ; in man, iin 
iiifi^rior obriqiie or art icular procc^ss of a verte- 
bra: opposed to nrczyyapophysis. See cuts un- 
der lumhar, vertehra, Vhrsai, and endoskeletou. 
posy (po'xi), n,; pi. jumes (-zix). [C'ontr. of 
po(;.sy, q. v.] 1. A v<n*He of fMM*try nititeh<*<l to 
orinscnbecl on a ring, knife, or other object; 
licnee, in geneml, a motto; an epigi'um; a Ic- 
ginul; a shoH iiiscri]itioii. 


And the teiite wna replcnyahed and decked with Uito 
pfieir : After huny labor coiiinioth vfctuiioua rent. 

HaU. lien. V., nii. 7. 

We call them rahortepigramal Podee, anil do paint them 
now u diiyuH vpoii the hoeke Hides uf onr fruit e trenclim 
of winn], or vHO llieiii iih deiiiaea in riiigH and armcH and 
uliuut Biieb euurtly imr)Nim!H. 

M*uUeidtam, Arte of Kiig. Fovalab p. 47. 


A hoop of gold, a paltry ling 
Tlmt Bhe dlil give me, wlione poey waa 
For nil the world like eiitler'M poetiy, 

1 ^111 a kiiifi% “ Iaivu me, and leiive me not.** 

Shot., M. of V., V. 1. 148. 


2. A Jiunch of fiowers, or a single flower; a 
nosegay; a lKiii<|uct. [Perhaps so cnlletl fnuii 
tlie custom of sending vc^rses with flowers as 
gifts.] 

And 1 will make thee buds of roaea, 

And a Ihoiiaaiid fragiantpctieii. 

Marlowe, Puaaioiiale Shepherd to Ilia Txive. 
Nature pick’d several flowers fiiiiii her eholee banka. 
And iKiuiid 'em up in thi^ aeiidliig thee forth 
A poey for t he bosom of a queen. 

Fkteher {and anolher\ t^necn of Corinth, HI. 1. 


Y’ are the muldeti poniee. 

And so grae’t 
To be plac’t 

’Fore ilamuak roaea. lierriek, To Vluleta. 


A girl came with violet poeiee, and two 
Uentle eyes, like her violets, freahoned with dew. 

A*. Locker, Mr. Ilacid’a >lliiation. 
posy-ring (pd'zi-ring), n, A ring inscribed 
with a posy or short poetical motto, in Home 
caaea the poay ooiialaUiof a single word formed by the in- 
itial lettera of atones aet uronrid the ring. Also called 
ehanmtn. 

pot A (pot), u, J[< MK. pot, fHdte, < AS.ja)« = 
OFries. jwt ss D. jtot ss MLG. pot, put, L6. pot 
( > G. pott) ss Icel. jMttr as Sw. potta sx I)an,jMttte 
(cf. F. pot = Pr. iKif s= Hp. Pg. rwte, a iiot, < 
Tent.), a pot; of CJeltic origin: < Tr. itota,puite 
ss Gael, iiotl ss W. pot ss Bret, pod, a pot; nrob. 
orig. a drinking^vessel ; cf. Ir. potaim, I drink, 
L. potnre, drink: me potation,] 1, A vessel of 
earth, iron, brass, or otlier metal, usually of cir- 
cular section and in shaiie rather deep tlian 
broad, employed for domestic and other pur- 
poses. (a) A veaaol tiaud In cooking, generally made of 
metal. 

Aa tlie crackling of llioma under a poL so is the laugh- 
ter of tho fool. KocL vii. 0. 


A little pot, and aoon hut Shat,, T. of the 8., Iv. 1. 0- 
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,b) An evtlimi Tend* often for boUUnfrionieUilnirdifttne- . 
tivelyqNWlfled; njarorjuf : a%ftflower-poC; a ortmiii |ior. 

For he caused of all kindea of seraentee to lie put Into 
.••irthen ptiU, the whlche In the mlddea of the battell were 
. aMt into the eiiemyea •hippos. 

' QUiUttg, tr. of Justine^ foL isi. 

In the Monastery of blake monlys callyd 8mt Niohiw 
liis De Blhi Iher lyes the body of seynt ISlcholas, as they 
Hcy. also uon of the Aittss that ower lord tumyd watir in 
to wyne. TorUntfton, IMarte of Eng. Travell, p. lo. 

Iioe we not commonly see that in painted potte» is hid- 
.It'll the deadlyest poyaon? hyly, Enpliuei^ p. 5:). 

At an open window of a mom in tlio second shiry, hang- 
iiitr over some pi4» of beauUfiil and dollcato flowers, . . . 
wastheUgareofayoaiigli^y. 

nawthonm. Seven Gables, zliL 

In order to lighten the weight of the solid plaster, earth* 
rii pnt* have been placed between the Joists and tlie spaces 
Hik'd up with the mortar [pmctice in Paris in resiNx^tof 
ttoors with iron Joists]. Enoye. ML, I V. 45A. 

2. A (Irinking-vefifiel; a yenuel contaiDiiig a 
.specified quantity of liquor, usually a quart or 
n pint; a mug. 


then Mr. Winkle, and then Mr. Bob Sawyer, and then the 
fat boy. and then Mr. Snodgrass^ following closely upon 
each other's heels. ‘ IMma, Pickwick, xxx. 

Thmakatllfl pot With tWOMnt,to set ilicamis akimbo. 
DaviM, 

Thou Bctt’st thy tippet wondrous high, 

And raiit'st, there Is no coming nigh ; 

Hoc what a goodly port she bean^ 

MtUriny the put tnth the. two ears. 

CatLm, Burlesque uiaui Burlesque^ p. 23a 
pot* (pot), r. ; pret. and pp. oo/ferf, ppr. jMtting. 
r< pofi, II.J I, trang. 1. To put into pots. — 
2. To preservo in pots, usiiiiliy in tlio form of 
paste iin<l often with high seasoning: 
nieats or lobster. 

I waa invited to ext*ollimt English potted venison at Mr. 
Hobbson's, a worthy merchant. 

JMyn, Diary. March 22; HMa 
Meat will also keep fresh for a considerable period when 
siirroiiiuled with oil, or fat of uuy kind, so purliied as not 
to turn rancid of itself, especially if the meat lieprevkuis- 
ly boiled. Tills process is oalled paUina, 

ffre, Diet. III. ma. 


Fill me a thonsand noti; and froth 'cm, froth ’em I 

Fteteher, Pilgrim, ill. 7. 
Ko carved cross-bones, the typos of Death, 

Shall show thee past to Heaven : 

Bat carved oruas*pipes, and, underneath, 

A pintjMi; neatly graven. 

Tennyetm, Will Waterproof. 

B. Tlie contents of a pot ; that which is cooked 
in a pot; speoifloally, tbo quantity enntainod 
ill a urinking-pot, gonorally a quart (in ttuem- 
Hcy and Jersey, about 2 quarts). A pot of butter 
was by statiitAis of Charles U. made 14 pounds, 
lie makeUi the deep to boll like apnf. Job xli. 31. 


3. To stew: cook in a pot as a Bt>ow : as, to pot 
pigeons. — 4. To plant or net in pots: as, to/iof 
plants. 

thciii [Indian taberoeos] In natnrul (not farc'd) esrt.li. 

EoHyn, Calendariiim Uortense, April. 

6. To put in cARks for dniiiiiiig: as, to sugar 
by taking it from the cooler and placing it in 
hogsheads wMh p(*rforatcd heads, from which 
the molasses pcrt'olates. — 6. To shoot; bring 
down by shooting; bag: as, to jmt a rabbit, a 
turkey, or an enemy; heuoe, to catch; secure: 
as, to an hein^ss. [Slang.] 


Jiiti’s each man drink a pat for his morning's dranght, 
and luy down his two shillings 

7. IFafton, Compleie Angler, p. 181. 


The arrow flew, the string twanged, but Martin bad 
been in a hurry to pet her, and lost her by an Inch. 

C. keadp. Holster anil Hearth, vill. 


Tlii'y will wait until you slip Into a iioiglilKiuring ti]e< 
lioiiHO to take a pot with a friend. 

DIrectloiiB to Borvaiits, iv. 

4. Stoneware : a tmde-tenii. 

A street seller who accompanied me calleil them mere- 
ly pnta (the trade termX but they were all put ornaments. 
Among them were great s(4iru of shephiuiluHims. of grey* 
hoiiiiils, . . . and some puie which seuiii to lie etUicr sliup- 
lienls or inuHlcinns. 

Mnyheio, London Labour and London Poor, 1. KfiL 

5. in 8vgar-maHuf,f an earthen mold useil in 
n^fiiiing; also, u jierforated cask in which su- 
gar is jilaced for di'aiuago of the molasses. — 
0. Ill ybwwdHii/, a crucible.—?. In gfagH-mauuf.f 
the crucible in which the frit is molted. Thoso 
used for glass of fine <iiialit,v, such as flint- 
glass, are closed to guard aguiust impurities. 
— 8. The metal or earthenware top of a chim- 
ney; a oliiinncj[-pot. — 9. A size of writiiig- 

K >r whose original water-mark is said to 
^ been a pot.. The smallest sheets mensiin^ 
15.1 X 12^ liichoH. Also spelled yioff. — 10. In 
Jhhinff: (a) The circular inclosed part of a 
pound-net, otherwise called the howl, poinid, 
or rrih. (h) A hollow vessel for trapping fish; 
« lobstor-pot. — 11. Ill rartl-plftifing: (o) The 
aggregate stakes, generally placed logetlier in 
the ceiiter of the table; the pool, (h) In fan>, 
(he name given to the six-, seven-, and elght- 
s|»ot8 iu the lay-out. — 12. A largi.^ sum of 
money. [Betting slang.] 


It being the desire of pniitsmen to pot as many hirds 
ns iMMsIblu hy one shot, . . . piiiit-giins are not mi Hired 
to shiNit close, ilic main object being a large killing circlo. 

IF. IF. Qreentr, Thu Gnu. ]i. r»:ii. 

7t. To cap. See to vttp vorgvg, under cup*, ik 

The Imles of divora schiMilcs did cap or putts versos, and 
contend of the priiiciploH of grammar. 

;Sr(iuv, 8urvi^(1f)fN)X p. Tiit. (Latham.) 

8. To intiiiufti.cd.nre, as pottery or fmrc.cluin ; 
espeoially, to shape and lire, as a preliminary 
to the docomtion. . Potted meats, viands parlmiied 
and HOaHonud and ]Mit up in the form of paste noverwl with 
oil or fat ill Hiiiall iNircclaln laiUsor in licrmctlcuUy scalud 
till cans or glusa Jain, 
n. iutmtM, 1. To drink; iipjde. 

Cos. 'Fore God, an excellent sung fa dritikIiig*soiig|. 
laifo. 1 learned It in England: where. Indeed, they are 
mcmtiKitent in poth'njy. Shak., Gtliello, 11. 3. 7I>. 

The increase In drinking— that iiiifnllliig criterion, iilaa ! 
of inentase in means in tlie lower claisses in England cai'- 
riwl your Eiiglisli In ixdeiicy of above even “your 

Dane, your Geriuaii, and your switg-lN;]||i!d Hollander." 

S. ihurrM, TiixchIii England, 1. 2l)(). 

2. To sliool. at. tin enemy or at game ; especial- 
ly, to shoot to kill. 

The Jovial knot of fellows near the stove had been pnf- 
tiwj all night from tint rifle pit. 

Jjeoer, Davenport Diinii (»d. Tniicbiilts), Til. *202. (Wtpjm,) 
pot'-* (jmt), w. [A var. of pnV<^ for pit^\ but 
prob. in part assoeiated with pofl.J A pit; a 
Jiolc; es])eciully, a deep hole scooped out by the 
eddies of a river. 


The horse yon have backed with a heavy itut. 

Ijeoer, Davenport Dana (ed. TanchnItsX 1* 

13t. A simple form of steel cap, sometimes 
idnin, like the skull-eap, sometimes having a 
iirim. — 14. In pyrotechny, the hcail of a rocket, 
containing the decorations. -Double pot 8oo 
driuMr.— OlaSS-m^tlllf pot Hoc pfoiNL— UtUe pott. 
stu- fAtfc!.— Potof money, floo mfmep.— To boll tbe 
pot. Home as to keep the ^ boiling (aX 

JSo fav 'ring patrons bavu I got. 

But Just enough to buff the poC. 

IF. Combe;, Dr. Syntax, 1. 23. (Davies.) 
To go to (the) pot to b« destroyed, mined, or wasted ; 
coine to destraonon : possibly in mlusion to the sending 
Ilf old metal to the inelting'poi. 

Then goeth a part of litUe flook to pot, and the rest scaU 
ler. 

Tgndaie, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 18G0X p 110. 
VcHir mandate I gut, 

You may all gotopoL 

tifidmntth. Reply to Invitation to Dinner at Dr. Baker’s. 
The number of common soldiers slain not anionnilng to 
fewer than seven hundred. . . . Hnt where so many ofll* 
«:urB vfent to the pal, how oonld fewer soldiers suffer? 

C'ourf and Times qf Charles /., I. 28.'). 
pot boUing . (a) Tb provide the neoessa^ 

, Whatsoever Kitebing found It, It was made poor enoogh 
before he left It ; so poor that it is hardly able to keepttie 
put boiling tor a parson’s dinner. 

Beylin. Hist. Reformation, p. 212. (Davies.) 
(b) To *<keep things, going "; keep up a brisk and cuutin- 
iicdnmnd of activity. 

** Keep the pat a NMn*, sir,” sold Sam ; and down went 
Wordle again, and then Mr. Pickwick, and then Sam, and 


Tliu dueiicetrmf in a’ the linn 
They riiiid J'^rl Rlchniil in. 

Kart (rhlld’s KHllods, TII. 7X 

Pot ewd gaUoWI. Sec pit. and gattows, untlur pRi . 
pot^ (lN)t), V, f.; pret. 1111(1 ]>p. pottcfl, ppr. pot- 
ting. [Orii^n uncertain; pc^rliatis a slung use 
of/mf*.] To deceive. llaUiwm, 
potable (p6' tjirbl ), a. and w . [< F. potable as 8p. 
notable sr Pg. potavrl s= It. potabilc, < L. jMfUt- 
hilie, drinkalile, < potare, drink: see ywfafto//.] 
I, «r. 1. Drinkable; suitable for drinking. 

Dig a pit upon the son shore, soinowhat alsivo the high- 
water mark, and sink ft as deep us the low water mark : 
and as the tide comctli in it will All with water frosli and 
putable. Dactm, Nat Hist 

They [the Chinesul bore Uie Trunk wlUi an Awger, and 
tlicre issneth out sweet jtotable Liquor. 

BoweU, Lottors, il, 54. 

The product of these vineyards (of Englandl may have 
priwtslymtabto, In fiecuUarly favunrablo seasons, If mixed 
with honey. S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 76. 

Hence — 2. Liquid; flowing. 

Therefore, thou best of gold art worst of gold ; 
Other, less flnu in osmt. Is iiioi>: precious, 

Preserving life in medicine ftotalke. 

.<^.,2IIon. TV., iv. 6.168. 
What wonder then if flelda and regions here 
Breathe fortli elixir pore, and rivers ran 
Potable gold. MUtun, P. L., IIL OOH. 

I, ». Aiiytliing that is drinkable; a drink. 

The damask'd meads, 

Unforc'd, display ten thouoand painted flowers 
Useful In potables. J. PhUips, Cider, I. 


potamological 

potableness (poHn-bl-noH), n. The quality of 
iNuiig potublo or d'rinkabV'. 

potaget, /(. All obsohdi' fnnn of pottage, 

POtagert, n. An obsoUdo fomi or pot linger, 

FOtaSnes (|> 9 -ta'nic-e), n, pi, [NL. (tliissieu, 
1828), < CJr. TroraioM-’ river, -f -f/r.] A tril>e of 
monocotyledonoiiR wiit(»r- plants of the order 
JSaiafiaevn', by some botanists orc^cted into a 
se}iiiriit(* oriler,cliiimct:«Ti7.(nl by an ovary witli 
four cur|»clH liuviiig one half-coib'd ovule in 
each coiilaiiiiiig a curved tmibryo. It includes 2 
nenura, iyiK')uiid A’lfMiin. the latUn* an 

inhnliitani of salt ami the other of frcHli waters ilirougli* 
out tlie world. See cut under jmnidi/yvd. 

potamic (p<}-tum'ik), «. [< llr. .Tor«//of, a river 
(see jMtation), + -ic. | Pertiuiiiiig to, couiiecled 
witli, or dcpmidimt. on rivers. | Uai’e.] 

The oommondal siliiatlon of the trading towns of North 
Oerninny, admlmhli' ho long iih Ihe trade of the world was 
chlclly jsdamic or thaliiBHle in chiiracler, lost nearly all its 
value when at the o|>eiiing of the hJxteeiilli century com- 
merce iMHioiiic oceanic. 

The Academy, (Ha. 2ll. 1888. p. 2«6. 

PotamobiidflB (pot Ii-mo-bi'i-de), n. pi, [NL., 
< (Ir. irorafidr, river, + /«(m;, life, 4- -itlte.'] Tfnx- 
ley’s name (1878) of a fiuiiily of fliiviiitilc craw- 
fishes, confined to the iiortheni liciiiispLiert^ and 
n*prcHoiite(l only by tlie genera jHlaeng and 
Ctmbarug, the (itlier gciicni of .Islaeitl/e in a 
usual simse foniiing a contrasted family Paras- 
tacidte. 

PotamochOBniB (imt^a-imVke'rus), n. [NL., < 
Gr. nnrafniQ, river, +"a'w/»(>C, bog.) An Afri- 
can gtmiiH A'tf/W/c nr swiii(% (Miiiiiiiiiiiig simh 



Kc<.l Kiver-hdg \ Potitmtu htrru.K iHnitts). 


species as P.jtemeillatHs, of a reddish color witli 
tufted cars; tlic river-hogs. Also called Vka^- 
rojM)tfjnms. 

Poiamogale (pot-a-Tnog'a-le), n, [NL. (Dii 
Cliaillii, 1860), < Gr.’Vorfo/oi;,’ river, + ya>.v, enntr. 
of a wmisel.] The ty|)iciil genus of flio 
family Polamogalidfr ; tlie otlcr-slirews. The 
tibia and fibula are niikyluMnl, the miixxli; in brond and 
flat with valvular iioBtrils. the liiiilia lire Hhoit, the feet 
lU'u nut webbed, and tbe long eylindrold iHHiy in continued 
into the thick veiiically fbiiteiicil Ldl, wbieb coiistitiites 
a XMiwerfiil swiiiimiiig organ. Tbedeiitnl fonnnlu is :t iii- 
clMorH, I canine, :< preinularH, and 3 niobii’H in eticli liiilf- 
Jaw. /*. velux, tbe unly HiMfcicH known, Ih a birge uniiiiul 
(for this order), being iibuiit 2 fi.'ct bnig, of wbieb the tail 
is alHiut half, dark-bi-own iiInivi' and wIiHIhIi below, of 
aiiuatlc habits, and lii general reiHiiibliiig a hiiiiill otter, 
whence tlie inune utter shrew. 

PotamogalidflB (pot 'H-nip-gari-dc), n. pi. f N 1 j.. 

< Potamogale, -f -idH\ \ ’ A fiitiiily of n(|iiuti(* 
TiiainmalS of theordcM* Jn.sretivm'a, of e(|n>itorinl 
Africa, coiitaiiiiiig the genus Poltuniajab' ; the 
otf(.'r-HlinMVB. 

Potamogeton (pot'^H-nip-je'tnn), n, [NL. 
(Tourii(=‘fort, 1700), i L.* potamogeion, < Gr. 
noTnfiuyriTMV, iMindwecii, < TroTafimj, river, + yti- 
Tuv, neighbor, iiibabitani.] A genus of I'n^sh- 
water iilatils known as )iniid weeds, the type* of 
the tribe Polanutp in the onh*!' Saiadareie. it is 
distlngnlshed from the allied \tc\\\m Rnppia by the st^iwlle 
niitlotsand iiIho by (he iirewiiciMir a calyx : and is further 
charncteri/.ed by ItH niimiulcal plan in fours, each flower 
having foiirroundiHli seiialH. four Htainiiiis, four styles, and 
four (liHf Irici ovarlin prodiicfng four siinill roll tided drii))CH 
or mitleta, ciudi with a thick, rigid, or Hpongy nerlcai'p, and 
II single Hued containing an aniiiiliir or spindly itollud em- 
bryo. There ai-e over fiOspecieH. seattcred (hroiighont the 
world, growing fii Htill rivem, iniimIh, and lakes, with one 
or two in bnirkisb wiiteni. (Sec ptmdweed.) A few spetdes 
have uc(jiiin;d fither nHines In local use, aa, in Eimland, P. 
denstis, the frog's lettiieo or water-caltrojm, and P. uatans, 
the tench wiH'd ordeirs-8poonB,niid in America P.ani^ifU’ 
fiiM, file coriiHlidk- weed. (Au.u heterophyUtms, \.) A large 
niinilMfr of Hi|initic plants, siipiHisifd to lielong to the ge- 
niiH Pienwwjetuu, have In'imi deHcribifl iiiidcT that niiiiie by 
|MiluolH»taniHtH ; they come fnmi various regloiii; and from 
several divlHioiiH of the Tertiary. 

potamography (pot-u-mog'rit-fi), n. [= v.jm- 
Unnographie ss It. potamograjia ; < Gr. 
river, -f ’'iiaibigyi. write.] A deseri])- 

tion of rivors. 

potamological (pot'a-mo-loj'i-knl ), a. [< poia- 
molog-g -f -/c-r/f. J Or or pcriaiiiiiig to potamol- 
ogy: (is, n polamologieal tabic. 


potamology 

potamolOQT (pot-ijrinol'^ji), ». [< Gr. 
rivfr, + -//>y/a, < Z/yr/v, Hay : Bijft -oloay,] Tho 
Hoiemte or HoioniSfio Htudy of rtvbni; also, atrea- 
tiHO on rivoi'H. 

pOtance (po'tariH), n, 800 poienec, 
potargot 8anie an hotargo, 

1'tifTfi *H a liHliiiioriKor'H Imy with caviare, air, 
i.iiriiovJrH, and pittMuyt), to make you dririk. 

Flficher {and another}, Llder brother, III. 3. 

potaidl (pot/nKh), n. [as 1>. potasrh sa G. pott^ 
mchf = Sw. pottfUika = Mwu potanka ; an po/l 
+• mh^. The F. jmUiHne as Bp. jrioto«a sa Pg. It. 
poUiHsa, with NL. poluHna, an» from G. or K.] 
A HiiljHtaiHMj ohiainocl by leaidiing wo(xl>aMhos, 
evaporating tho solution obtaiuoi], and oal- 
elning tho roHidnum; one of tho fixed alkaliH; 
tho HO-iuilhfd vegetable alkali; more or Johh 
impure or eriide potaHHium earbonabs or ear- 
bonato of mituHh rh formerly generiilly (and 
Htill very frequently) doHigiiatcMl ; tiny eouihi- 
natioii of which polaHHiiiin fonnH the base, whe- 
ther eontaiiiiiig oxygiui or not. PotnHii-HaltH play 
II inoftt lni|iortniit part, hi vcffctahlo life, uxlKtint; in ull 
pliiiita III viirhiiia pmiNirtiniiii, nnd In vnrioiiH roiiililiiHlioiiM 
with iMith ItiorKiiiilc. ami orannlc acldii. Whi^ii iiliiiitM are 
burned, the Inoraniilf! roiiHlItiiviitH remain IhiIiIikI In the 
aaheM, nnd it Ih liy the lixi viiil ion or luimhitiK nf UieM: aMlieK 
that iiottwh wiiM flitit olitidned, n prtMieiM with wiileii tlie 
(IntekH and ItoniaiiH wen^ aei|iiniiited,iilthiiuitli tliey were 
uiiaide clHiirly to dlHtltiKiiiMh iiotaah from Hoda. culiiiiff 
thuiu IniMi liy the Hiiine name (I'lrpor, nltriim). Tlie nanit! 
jHit-OMh Ih of inmipaiutively iiKMiern orifftii, and Ih derived 
from the 'fuel tliHl tJie |MiljutHifemuH Holiitioii fitiiii wmid' 
aahcH WHH iNilled down or eoneeiitmtiMi In jNitH. It whh 
not until about the middle of the eiKliUieiith century ihiit 
the twoalkiillH, Hoda and |M>taHh, were clearly dlHiiiiKUiKh- 
ed from each otiier; Imt tiiey were conHiderHl to lie Him* 
pie HiiliHtjinecH iinlil after the heiiinninK of tlienineteeiitii 
eeiiitiry, wlicii llielr iiictiillic buHCH were HepnraUMl fnun 
them by Ihivy (IH07-N). I>p to e^imiiHrat ivtdy rcecnit iiiicH 
the iNitaHli comiMiiindN umal In tlie arU— and tliey are nil- 
ineiiiUH and of Kreab liiqN)rtane,e— were ehleity obtained 
In the form of crude poLaMh after the method Indicated 
an haviiiK Ktven orlKin to the name of thlH alkali, and thla 
inethiMl Ih hMU In iiHe, althuuijd) much Ichh InqNirtant than 
It formerly wiui. Hidtpeter, cir the iiltrabi of polaMli, had 
liiNtn Ionic known, and obtained in a very dllferi'iit way. (Hee 
mltjtelrr , ) Since the beKlnninir of the preKtmt century imiI< 
aah hiiH been ohtiiliiod in coiiHlderalde (|uanlity fnmi the 
refiiHc of iHad-roid. iimal in the inanufae-tiirc of Hiiirar, and 
from Hlieeii'H Wind. It Iuim al>Mi been got (in the form of 
thechloriuifrom Hea-waha". but the moMtiinjNirhintMniire 
of Hupply Ih the region mair St4iHHfurt in I'riiMia, where two 
iiilnuralH containing iHduHHie coni|KMindH (cariiallile, a 
double ehlorld of tMdaHHiiini and magiiealiim. and eienit4!, 
eontnlning HiilphateHof potiiHli and magncHia whh ehlorld 
of iiiugncbium) aiv found in abiindance, and mined. on a 
large Hcale. ii’roiii themt naturally occurring jHitiuiHiferouH 
ornniMiundH all the vurioiiH huUm of laitiiHli iiHi'd In the iirtH 
are iimiiiifactiired, and it Ih by UHlng the ]Hdu8h*BHltH ol»* 
tallied at SttiMMfiirt that (he <‘hilj Hallpeter (nitnito of 
mmIhIIm converted into common HaltpeUir or niterOiitnitc 
of iNitiiHh), a HiiliMtaiice hn|Nir(aiit iih the principal ingre- 
dient in the iminufactiiiHi! of giin]Miwdcr. — Oaufitlc pot- 
aih. See miMftc. - Fish and potash-saltB. str^Ai. 
— Lump-potagh, the trade name for a crude iMdiiNh c«mi> 
iaiiilng iiliout It per cent, of water. Potajih Rl nm. See 
alum.- Potaall foldBpar. Siawiri/nWaw, no’mWuu^ Of,/. 
Mwr.— Potaih kettle country, see kettu>-murmm . - 
Potarti^lye, theHtroiig iiqiitHiiiK Holiition of cuiiMtlcjHjb 
luih or of iMdaHHliim earlHiiiatc. — Potasll niioa. See mm- 
emfite, '2. oiw'-fv-. Potaeh-Water,au aerated bevenige eon 
slating t»r carlNiiihMicId water to which is lulded |NitaM- 
slum hhairhonatu. 

potass (pii'tns' ), H. [< F. pttUiwtv^ < N Jj. jHdassa : 
Boe /wffmrt.] Sarno ixHpotaith, 
potassa (iMl-tas'jl), a. [Nlj.r HOOjWfuW/.] Pot- 
ash. 

potassamide, potass l amlde (pot^aH-um'id, 
taM-i-ani'iil), w. [< NL. potasmunt + K. uw/mr.] 
All olivo-giiUMi coiu]>oniid (KNlTo) foniiod by 
hoatiiig imiassiuifi in aminoiiia gas. 
llOtassic^ (pp-tas'ik), a, [=s F. pofastth/ue ; ns 
potaftshfui + -/V.J Kdlatiiigto iMdaHsiuiti ; cou- 
tuiiiiiig potiissiuiu an an ingre^diont. 
potassfe^ (iHi-tas'ik), <i, [< potami + 
Pousisting of or related to polasli. 
potassiferons (pot-a-sif 'o-ru8), a. [< NTj. potns^ 
sa, potash, 4 * li. fV'm* sslil. fti-wl.] Containing 
or yiolding potusb or potussie Halts, 
potassium (]Ki-tasM-uin), n. [sr V, potassium 
= Bp. potasio = Pg. potassiOf jmtassiHm s= It. po- 
tassio; < NL. pohissium, < potassa, potash: soo 
Chemical s^nbol, K (for kaiium); 
aiuiinc weight, The metallic base of tho 

alkali potush, a sulmtiiiioo not occurring uii- 
('onibiiHMl in niituro, but in various comlniia- 
t ioiiH widely diffused and of the highest impor- 
tHin‘0. Hoc potash. Potiwsiiim is Hilvery whlte. nnd 
IniH n deelded met nil ie IiihIit. Itn Hpccltlc gmvlty lsU.K7.\ 
iind it In the llghtent of all the iiietHlM with the exception 
of lithium. At. the frccxing-iMilnt of water It is brittle 
find liiiM n eryatnlline fnictiiro: at the ordinary tempeni* 
timt It Is soft nmi may esHily bo cut with tlie knife. It 
WHS Ural obtained by IHivy, in 1»U7, by tbo ulectrolysls of 

K itaali ; but Ua preparation in the lui-ge way Is effected 
j the igiiUion of u nilxtiiit* of clinruoal and potaasluni 
oarlHumte In a morcury iMittle or Iron tiilw ooaUHl with 
clay. In perfectly pure and dry iiir it undurgtica no 
change ; but lii oruiiiary air It soon hwoiiiva coated with 
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a film of potaistum hydrate and eaihonate. Ita t^nlty 
for water is so great that when brought Into contact with 
It Immediate decomposition is effected, and auflloient 
heat evolved to set on Are the liberated hydrogen, which 
hnrns with the charactoriatio violet flame of notasaluro. 
Next to cRslum and rubidium it la the most eleoinipuai- 
tive element. It Ih a most powerful reducing agent, and 
hence him lieon largely employed for aepahitlng oUier 
inetulH from tlieir various cotiibitiatlons ; but at the pres- 
iMit time sodium, lieing cheaper, is more generally em- 
ployed for that piiriiosc. Among the moat important aalta 
of potaiwiimi are the ehlorid or muriate, KCl, mined at 
Stassfiirt, ilerniaiiy, and nsmi as a fertiliser aa well aa the 
Htarting-iHiiiit for the maiiiifacture of other potash-aalts ; 
potamtimn chloride, which la naod in the aria as an 

iixlilixing agent and In tho manufacture of cx|dfMlvoa; 
jssaemnn nitrate, K NO. 1 , niter or saltpeter, made at pres- 
ent by the. double decomposiiloii of sodium nitrate and 
jMitasMiuni ehlorld, which la used in medicine and pyro- 
Uchny, liiit cliieily in the manufacture of minpowder; 

carhonate, which, under .the commer- 

chU nunifs of jsdaek and pearkuh, la lately used In the 
iiniiiiifacturc of Hoap and glass, and aa abasia fur making 
other ]KitnMb-Hults ; potamium eyanidn KCN, a violent 
jMiiKim, iimnI in photography and as a rcdnclng agent; and 
jwtioitmtm hickromate, ]^'rut> 7 , rod uhromate nf potaslu 
much used In dyeing andrcallco-prititiiig.— 0ait>O111iate 
Of pOtaulnm, mure pitiperly dhyl-poiamilHm ttarhmude, 
r..T] 5 K.CO;{, a white crystalline ether obtained by the ac- 
t ion of carbon dioxld upon perfectly dry potassinm hydrate 
ill abHolnto alcohol.--- OoDSlUoyklllde Of potaMlnnL 
siifi roiHi/ftc.vaniVf^.-'Potassiiiitt bltartrai^ same as 
creinn 0 / tartar (whie.h see, undiu* emimi ). - PotaMlum- 
chlorate battery, an oluctric batt4sry in which depolari- 
sation Ih pHNlticou by muaiis of potassium chlorate with 
Hiitphiiric acid.— PotoMlam Cyanide, ferxooyanlde, 
myrouate, otu. See etc. 

potatef, n. [< li. potatus, pp. of potare^ driuk: 
Koo polutiom^ III liquoilud, uh a niutul ; 

indtililo. 

Klght, nine, ton days hence 

He [Mmuiryl will l>e silver then three days 

Itefoni he eJt.rontso. B, Joneon, Aloliemist, lii. 2. 

potation (]io-td'MliQii), n. [< OF. potation, po~ 
tncion =s OlSp. fwtncion s= It. potagionc, potazi- 
our, < 1j. piUaUo(n-‘), a drinking;, < potarc, pp. 
potatus, drink (= Ir.ywf/rbx, I drink); vt.jwlus, 
ilriinknti (=sGr. rroTw;, drunk: hho below), po- 
tits (potu^), a drinking, potio(n~), a drinking, 
driuk; < \/ ym ss Or. V ironif, dniuk, for 
driukirig (iieiit. irordv, what is drunk, drink), 
TToroc, a ilrinking, prob. iroroiiiJf, river, strojun, 
^ m ill nivnv, drink, s= Hkt. ypti, drink. From 
I lie Haiiio (L. ) Houroo 11 ro tilt, jiatahta, jHition, fuii^ 
sou,voiujmtaUon, and (from Gr.) stjmposinmyvXi'.'] 

1 . Tho act of drinking; driiikiiig. 

Upon the nocoiiiit of these words so eximunded by Hmiic 
of the fathers coiicendng oral iiiaiidiicatloii and potation, 
they Iwllove themselves liound bytbeHuine neceuHlty to 
give the eucharist to Infanta ns to give them baptism. 

Jer. Taj^r, On the JReal JYi^siMice, ill. :i. 

2 . A drinking-bout; a driukirig-pariy; aeoin- 
fiotiitioii; oHpocially, un annual oiitertainmetit 
IVirmorly given by HidioolmaHtorH I.0 their ]>ux>ilR. 
See pofa thn-pi'ti uip 

The (’omit and other nobles from tlio Hanie country 
lllullandl were too apt to indulge In those mighty ;N>to' 
tioiuf which were nithur charactorlstic of their nation and 
the age. Motley, Hist Netherlands, II. l.'M. 

Statutes of Hartlebiiry, Woreostenthlrc, ** tho seventh 
year of our Sovereign Lady Oueen FdlxahoUi " : •• The said 
seluNilmaster shall ntul may luivc, uhc\ and take the prullts 
of all such coek-flghts and potaHone iih are eommoiily 
iiHcd In Schmils, and snch other gifts us shall he freely 
given them, . • . over and besides their wngeti, lint iUlietr 
Huliiry and Htiiieiid shall be augmented ** (vol. ii. p. 7.^n). 

M. and Q., 7th ser., IX. (M). 

3 . A drink; a draught. 

ItfMlerlgo, 

Whom love hath tnrn'd almost the wrong side out. 

To Desduiiiona liath to-night caroused 

lUitntioM iKitile-decp. Shak., Otliello, U. 8. 6(1. 

4 . A liquor dniiik; a drink; abeverago. 

If I hail a ttioiiaaiid soiiil the first, humane principle 1 
would iuHch them diould be, to forswear tliin potatiom 
and to addict themselves to sack. 

Shak,, 2 Hen. IV., iv. 3. 1:16. 

potation-penny (p^-ta'shqn-pen'i J, ft. Money 
paid by the Heholani or their triondH to theuias- 
Icr of a school to enable bim to give an enter- 
tiiiiiraont (usually in Lent) to tlie sidiolars on 
quitting school. *In some counties of England 
tlilM is still coiitiniied, and is onlled ^*t.he drink- 
ing.’* lYharton, Hist. Manchester Gnimmar 
School, p. 25 . 

Under the head of Manchester School, (^u-llsle gives a 
ropy of an indenture of fooffmont by Hugh Doxwyke and 
.lolinne Ilexwyke, on April 1, 1624, containing ordfiwnces. 
onr of which Is: **ltem, that every schoolmaster . . . shall 
teach freely . . . without any money or other rewards 
taken therufore, as (kwk pemiy, Victor^peniiy, l^oUdUm 
itenny, or any other whatsoever It be** (voL I. p. (177). 

A. uful Q., 7th ser., IX. 90. 

potato (iM}-iri'td), 71 . ; pL potatoes (-t 5 x). [Early 
mod. E. also potatoe, potiatoc, potatus, potades 
( quasi NL. ) ; also botatas ss G. potato, sweet po- 
tiito, =s Dan. potet, ixitetesssSw. potat, potates, 
potutis, white potato (< E.); =s V.jtatate, sweet 
potato (cf. pomme (te terre, * earth-apple,’ wliite 


potato 


potato), < So. potato, white potato, batata, iweet 
potato^ Fg. batata, sweet potato (NL. bata- 
tas), < uaytian batata, sweet potato.] If. The 
sweet potato. See below. flliiB was the orlglnsl 
apidicauon of the name, and It Is In this sense that the 
word is generally to be understood when usedby Sngllsh 
writers down to tho middle of tbe eeventeenth century.] 


This Plant (whiob Is calleil of some Blaanim Femvl- 
anuin, or Bkyrreto of Peru) la goiierslly of us called Pata- 
tvt or p€itaio% It hath long rough flexible branidiee trail, 
iiig upon the ground, like unto Iboee of Pomplon% wbere- 
UDfin are set gmne tbree cornered leaves vmy like those 
of the wUde (incumber. . . • cnusiiis cslletn It Batata, 
Uamotei^ Amotca, and Ignames: In Kngllsh, PndifoM^ pola- 
tuM, and l^oUtdee. wrar^ Herbiul (lasax (If Poiato’i. 

CTandiedpofofoes are Athenians' meat. 

MaraUm, Scourge of Vlllanlo, lu. 

2. One of the esculent tubers of the common 
plant Solanum tuberosum, or the plant itself. 
The potato is a natlvo of the Andes, particularly in Chill 
and Peru, hut in tbe variant boreale It, roaches north tn 
N ew M uxico. It was probably first Introduced Into Enronc 
from the region of Quito hy the Spaniards, almut Uie mid- 
dle of thf! Hixleeiith century. In lOWi It wan brought tn 
Knglaiid from Virginia, where, however, It was prolwhly 
derived from a Spanish source. Its progruai in Europe 
was dow, its ciiltiirf^ even in Ireland, not becoming gen- 
eral till the middle of the eighteeiitn century ; but it 1 r 
now a staple fcHNi lii most tempuratif climates. The fruit 
of the potato-plant is a worthfem green liorry ; Ita useful 
product is the undergniund tuliers, which In the wild 
plant are small, but are much enlarged under cultiva- 
tion. Tliose tubers, which are of a roundish or oblong 
Hhape, sometimes flattish, are set witli **oyes,’* really the 
iixliH of mdlmontary leaves, containing 01 x 11110111 / severul 
buds, and It is hy means of these that the plant is usu- 
ally pi-upagated. The food-value of tbe potato lies most- 
ly 111 stareh, of which it contains from 15 to 20 or 25 imr 
cent.. It is deficient in albuminoids and phosphates. 
Besides their ordinary TucnI-iisc, potatoes arc a noiirce of 
manufactured starch ; and spirits are now distllletl from 
them to a considerable extent, chiefly in (lurmaiiy. The 
tops (in America calleil vines, in England halms, Iti Kmi. 
land shams) contain, together with the fnitt, a iniIsoiioiih 
alkaloid, solanin, almciit tn the tubers oxeept when ex- 
fHiHtMl t4i the sun. Tho varieties of the iHdnio are iiunirt^ 
oiiH. Thu crop is often siTlouHly injiireil hy tho faitato- 
beetle and the |)otato-roU To dlsuiiguish it fnim the 
yellow sweet potato^ this plant is someUines called ithfte 
pofaht or (from Its being one of the chief food-staples in 
Ireland) Irish jsdato. 


Virginian Polafv hath many hollow flexible branches 
trailing iitam tho ground, three siiiiarc, uneven, knotted 
or kneed In sundry places at certaine distances: from the 
which knots coineth forih one great liwf inaile of dlveiw 
leaves. . . . Because It hath not cmly (he shiii>e nnd pixi- 
portion of i'oiiito's, hut also theplennaiit taste and vertiies 
of the same, we may call It in KiigllHli Potatoes of America 
or Virginia. 

■ {lemrtle, Iferhall (1((.KI\ Of Potatoes of Virgiiil:i. 


They dyggo also owte of tho ground certevne rootes 
gi-uwynge of theiin silues, whiclie they cniile Botatas. 

. . . The skyn Is Bumwhat towgber than 19 'ther of naules 
or niiinHlu>romH, and of earthy coloure : But the inner 
ineiito thereof la voreo whyte. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s First Iksiks on America, ed. 

lArbcr, p. 131). 

Canada potato, the Jemsalem artichoke. - Chat pota- 
toes. See eAaf4.-^Creo potato, Psoralea esculenta: so 
railed as iiHcd hy the CYeti lndinnH. --Hog*fl potato. In 
(’Hlifornia, the dciith-caniaiiH, Xyyattemis venemmtts, whose 
tiiheni are said to lie eaten eagerly by liogH. ■ Tiidlaw po- 
tato. (a) The groundnut or wild lieaii, Aputs tuberosn : ho 
called on account of its siusU edible tubers, (b) The lilia- 
ceous genus Caioehortus : so called from its bulii or conn. - 
IriHbpotata 8 eedef. 2 .-Hativo potato, of New south 
Woles, Marsdenia viruiijtora ; of Tasmanis, Oastrodia sesa‘ 
vwidcs, an urehid wlUi a ruotstalk thickened into a tuber. 
— Oil Of potatoes, an umylle alixihol obtained from spir- 
its inaile mnrn potatoes. Ills somewhat oily in appearance, 
has a strong sniull, at first pleasant but afterward naii- 
suoiis, and a vciy acrid taste.— Potato starOh a feeuls 
obtained from the potatoL and also osIUnI KngBsh arrtnv- 
roof — Seaside potato, Iptmuea bUeba (I. Pes-eapreeX a 
twining and creeping plant of tropiual shores in both 
hemisplieres, said to reach a length sometimoaof 100 feet. 
» Small potatoes, something petty or insignlflcaiit or 
contemptible. IHlaiift H. &] 

All our American poets are but mnaU paUOaes compared 
with Bryant. Quoted in De Fere’s Americatilsms. 


I tiNik to attondtn* Baptist meetin*, because the Pres- 
byterian niintstor here Is such smaU potatoes that ’t wan’t 
edifying to sit under his praaohin’. 

Mrs. Whiteher, Widow Beilott Papers, p. IHK. 

Spanikh potato, the sweet potmta— sweet potato, (a) 
A plant of the convolvulus family. Jpomsea BtOaias, or one 
of its spindle-shsped fleshy esculent roots. I’he plant Is 
a creopltig, iwrely twining, vlne^ with variously hesrt- 
sliapcd, halberd-shaped, or triangular (sometimes cui- 
lobed) leaver and a blossom like that of Iho common 
inornlng-glory, but loss o|n»i, and rose-purple with a white 
Itorder. Its value lies In tlie roots, which arc richer lu 
starch, and atill more in ingar, than the oomraoii potato. 
Their use is very much that of tho latter, hut in Mexico 
they are said to be regarded as a sweetmeat, and In Spain 
thev an; made into a preaerve. They are reii, yellow, or 
white in different varietiei^ and range In weight from 
thot of the common potato up to many pounda. A va- 
riety ill the southern united States is cnlled yam. The 
sweet potato appears to have originated in tropical Amer- 
ica, but is referred by some to the East lndiel^ or to both 
hemispheres. It Is widely ouUivated in warm cllmatea 
and is sncoesafully grown In the I tolled States as far 
north as New JerBe>' and IllliioK and even Michigan. (9) 
In Bengal, the yam.— TeUima potato, AmorphophaUtu 
eampanulatus, an araccousrfant much onltlvoted In India 
for Its esoident (abers.— wlittO potato. See del 2.— 



wild ooUICk In Jnmaloib a tnber-bear- 

iriff planl^nu^a tlM avael potato In tti oUmblna habit 
potatO-b06tUl(l>^t&'t6-bd*'ti),w. Aobryaomelid 
t^eetle, the notorious Doruphora iUcemUneata, 
which up to 1855 or 1850 lived in the Uocky 
Mountain region, feeding upon the wild Sohimm 
roHlrainm, but which, as the cultivated potato 
reached its habitat, increased enormously and 
began to spread to the east, in 1S74 It reached thu 
Atlantic coaat at several pointa, and It has since liecn a pest 
in almost the entire country. It has several times made 
itH way to Europe, but haa been stamped out. Both larva 
:uid beetle feed upon the leaves of the potato, and the 
pu iM is formed In the earth at the foot of the plant There 
ure throe generationa annually, and the perfect beethw 
hibernate. Tbe most common and effective remedy la 
Paris green. See out under teeCfoS. 
potat^bblff (P9'ta' tombing), h. A heap of po- 
tatoes. [ricotch.] 

Patato4dno§ are snugged up frae skalth 
or eoming Winter’s biting frosty breath. 

Biara, Brigs of Ayr. 


potato-broad (pd-ta' to-bred), n. A bread made 
(»f potatoes whicli have been boiled, pressed till 
they are dry, beaten up, kneaded with wheat- 
flour, aniseed, and yeast, and then baked. 

potato-bog (p^taHO-bug), It. Same wa potato^ 
beetle. 

potato-dlggar (po-ta'to-dig*^^r), n. An imple- 
ment, resembling a plow, used to remove pota- 
toes from the ground, some of theim Implomenta 
simply leave the potaioei on the surface, others aerecn 
the earth from tliu tubers, and other more cuinplieated 
machines remove the potatoes frgm the soil, divest them 
of adherent earth, and dejpoelt them in a ruueptaele. 

potato-disease (p^ta'td-di-zoz^), u. See po- 
Uito-nH. 

potato-eel (po-t&'td-el), n. A small threadworm 
or iiematoiu, of the family Anffail/tfltcfir, infest- 
ing the potato. 

potato-fern (P^ta't6-f(»m), u. A New Zealand 
fern, MaratUafra^nea. ita rootstock Is a rounded, 
hard, fleahy masa. as huge as the head, roasted and eaten 
by the natives, who call It pars. 

potato-flngert (po-ta't6-flng^g<*r), ». A long 
thick Auger, like a sweet |M)tato: used in a 
loose, contemptuous sense. It is otherwise ex- 
plained as *a pi'ovocative.’ [Karo.] 

How the devil Luxury, with his fat rump and priteCfi- 
/n^isr, tickles these Uigethor ! 8hak., T. and C., v. 2. fiO. 

potato-ftingns (P9-ta'td-fuDg''gu8), n. See po- 
UiUt^rot, 

potatO*grant (po-tfi'td-grant), n. A patch of 
land for growing vefl^tables, formerly granted 
by the owner to each of his slaves. Bartlett, 
[ west Indies.] 

pol^to-hook (pu-ta'td-hflk), n. A hand-tool 
with bent fork-like tines, used for digging pota- 
toes from the groimd. 

potato-mold (po-ta'td-mold), n. Same as 
tato-roi, 

potato-murrain (pt’-tfi'td-mur'an), n. The p6- 
tuto-rot. 

potato-oat (po-ta'td-5t), n. A variety of the 
common oat. ' Bee oat, 1 (a). 

potato-oil (^-ta'td-oil), ft. Same as oil of jm- 
tatoee (which see, under potato), 

potato-onion (pd-t&'td-uu^yon), n. See Etjyp- 
tifin onion, under onion. 

potato-pen (TK>-ta' to-pen ), fi. AVru/. , a wooden 
compartment'or pen on deck, built with a view 
to thorough ventilation, for keeping potatoes 
and other vegetables during a voyaf^. 

potato-planter (P^t&'t6-plan^t6r), n. An im- 
plement for planting seed-potatoes and cover- 
ing them witu soil. A plouting-share plows a furrow, 
into which tbe potatoes are dropp^ by an aiitunuitio de- 
vice, and a foUuwiug oovering-shore turns tlie soli over 
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lyiitt these spots the tissue win be found to be dark-col- 
oreu to a considerable depth. The fleeh in the center of 
the tuber muy remain for 
some time heuthy and nor- 
mal, but in tbe end It also 
ilecays, with either dry or 
wet rot. See Phytophthura 
and miklev. 

potatory (po'tado-ri), 

o. [< IAj, polnloriue, 
belonging to drinking, 

< L. potator, a drinker, 

< jmtare, pp. jmlatun, 
drmk: see tmiatUm.'] 

Potable ; drinkable. 

[Rare.] 

1 attempted the soup, and 
. . . helped myself to the 
mdatifry food with a slow 
algniiy that must have per^ 
feetly won the heart of the 
solemn waiter. 

Butwtr, J*e1haro, xxxlx. 

pqtatO-BCOOP (inl-tiV- 
to-skop^, ft. A hand- 
screen in the fonn of a 
fpratod shovel for tak- 
ing up potatoes which 





Kutato-nit \Pkgffphthera Af- 
ftstansi, 

Tranbveme Sectkin of 1 JB»t of 
Pouifi \S»lanHm 


have been dugjiiy^ a iio- hHpwn«^tiw,hyiiha* raiiiir^nc 


_.nonp the rcllm and a brunrn . 
ronitliiiphoitt beniinu u alnale 
cuiiidhini, which haa twui " 


potator (p^ta'tor), H. [= OF. ifototeiir = It. po- 
tatore, < h, potator, a dnnker, (jtotare, pp. poto- 
tns^ drink: see potaHon,'] A drinker. 

Barnabeei the Illustrious poUUor. saw there tlio most un- 
becoming sight tbit he met with In all his travels. 

Southey, The Ooctor, xllv. (Daoiea.) 

potato-rot (p^ta'to-rot), n, A vorv destruc- 
tive disease of the potato, caused by a para- 
sitic fungus, Phytopntbora infeetans, it seems to 
have been Introdueed from Sooth America, about the year 
1S4(\ and since that time has been the cause of very serious 
uwses, sometimes involving almost the entire crop. The 
fungus attacks the stem and leaves ss well as the tubers, 

‘ and when oonflned to the leaves and stem Is uinally cslled 
potato-tdighL On the leaves It first sppears as pale-yel- 
lowish spots, which soon turn brown and finally black, In- 
^oatlng the total destruetloii of the tissues. On the tu- 
tors the parasite attsinsacoiisldermlile growth within the 
tissues before there is any external manifestation of Its 
PTwenoe. After a time depressed spots appear, and the 
■dn covering these dies and beoomes discolored. Under- 


tato-digger. Tie soil 

sifts through the grat- L-uiiidiiim. which haklsfiuedfntm 
llig-bOT8, wliich deUiu LWiiiffi’rirESiiiSirr 

the iubf^rH. nuturol bI«c, kihowliuf the dMk 

potatodipirit (po-ta'16- ssassr* *’• 
spir'it), n. An alcohol 

distilled from potatoes: it is mado chiefly in 
Oermatiy..- Potato-spirit oil. Bee off. 
potetO-BUffar (pi>-ta'td-shflg^g.r), n, A sugar 
obtainedirum potatoes. 

potato-vine (lM>-t aHo-viu), n, Tho potato-plant, 
especially the* part above groniiu. [IT. B.] — 
Wild potato-vine, see Ipmumd and nMn-tfthe-earth. 
pot-barl^ (pot'bilr'li), a. Beo Itarley^, 
pot-bellied (iMtt'lmFid), a. Having a promi- 
nent belly; abdominous. 

Hu appears to In; near forty ; a llttlepof-MHiiNl and thick- 
ahoulderetl, oUierwUe no bad figure. 

Gray, To Mason. (Lolfiotii.) 

pot-belly (pot^lsd^i), If. 1. A protubonifit 
belly. — 2. A person having a protuboraiit 
belly. 

lie will find himself a forked stimldJIng animal, and a 
put-belly. Arbuthnot am Pope, 

3. The lake-trout, Salvellnun {Cristivimier) wrr- 
mayeush. [J^ko Huron.] 
pot-boiler (imt'boi^k^r), n. 1. A work of art or 
literature produced merely “to keep the pot 
boiling” — that is, for the sake of providing the 
necessaries of life. 

His [Haff's] very ferilllty Is a niisfnrtuiie; . . . writing 
ptA-builere has InJnnNl the development t>f a delicate feel- 
ing for what is lofty and reflneil. 

Groteie DieL Muuie, III. 05. 

Murillo executed a few fKnrtralts olioiit the time he was 
pointing pOt-boUere for sale at fairs and to sea-captaina 
The American, XIV. 801. 

2. A hou8<!)koept;r. 0<»m|>are pot-waller, pot- 
walloper. UallUeell, [Prov. £iig.] 
Iiot-boilillg (pot'boPling), II. The practice of 
Iiroduciiig pot-lioilers; working for a living 
rather than for love of art.. 

Most earnestly Is It to lie hoped that a writer wlio haa 
tho faculty displayed in this iNNik will not, like so many 
of his conlumiKirarluiH dlHsipate it in pol-buUing on a oolos- 
sal scale. The Academy, July W, 1HS0, p. lit. 

pot-boy (pot'boi). It. A boy or young man who 
has tlio charge of lieer-pots. («> An attendant on 
a bar: a young man who assists the tiarmald in serving 
customers with iNirtvr, ate, or lieer. (b) One who carries 
beer or ale In |iou to cusUnuers, or for sale to passers-by. 
lBng.l 

I could get awl-boy'e pluio again, bat I'm not so strong 
as 1 wercL and ft 's slavl^ work In the place 1 coold get 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Toor, IL 17. 

pot-cake (pot/kak), n. A light Norfolk duiii- 
pliug. HaViwvH. 

pot-celt ( pot'sclt), n. A celt having the hollow 
or opening compumtivcly large. This form of 
celt was long thought to be an ax-head, but is 
now regardetl as a femile. Bee amgarn, 
poteb^ (poch). V. i. A variant of poach^, 
pot^2f (poeh ), V. t. All obsolete form of 
potch^ (poch), V. t. In paper-manvf., to perform 
gas-bleaching upon (pafier-stock) in a potrh- 
ing-engine. The bleaching reagent Is chloriii dissolved 
In water, or ehlorin generated in the mass by the action of 
dilute sulphuric acid ii|Nm a solution of common sslt or 
a solution of salt and chlorfd of manganese, called bleach- 
iny-Gqwid, The stock Is placed In a machine consinicted 
much like a breaking- or washing-engine^ and called a 
poiehing enyine. The acid Is very slowly drop|N;d Into 
the bleachlng'llijald when the chlorln Is to lie generated 
in the mass, aud, after the liberated cblorin has performed 


potencte 

It. work, tb. .tnlT 1. dliioli.i«eil lnti> .tone or mrtheii' 
ware chests having sine strainers at the bottom, where 
the hleachlng-lhinlit Is dralnetl off* When ii sbliition «f 
chlorln In witUir is list'd, it is nddc'tl In pnuN^r quantity 
to the stiH'k nfler washing, and tho latter, after aiitilcient 
treat iiiciit, Is drained as above duscrlhed. See bleaehiny 
and gaeUeachiiift. 

pot-cheese (pot'ches), n. Seo cfieese'i, 
potcher ipodi'iT), n, Saiin* as polvhintj-tfngiiie, 

I'Ynin this main tank the solution Is pumped tothe bleach- 
ing mill, . . . and Ih there discharged Into potclicrv which 
contain the pa|H*r hulk to In' hlcnclietl. 

Klrt^, Jtev, (Aincr.), Xlll. xxiv. 2, 

poteber-engine (poch 't r-on^ jin), u. Tu pojxr- 
moiiuf., a machine for Hiiliirutiiig wiiKlied nigs 
thoroughly with a hl<>aching-Ho1iitioii of chlornl 
of lime. Also calloil poiehiutpntttchhte. 
potching (porh'ing), it, [Verlml n. of potrh^, 
r.] In gaH-bfoachiiig. Seo potvhK 
potebing-engine (pocli'ing-iui^jin), n. In paper- 
wanttf,, a iiinchino in which both wnshiiig and 
gtiK-bloaching an* performod. it nwcmldea in gen- 
era] conatruotlon a breaking- or washing- engine. In It 
tho rags are first washed. The washer is then lifted out, 
and tho blcaehlng.lfqiiid lidnshicud. Tho priNsess there- 
after proceeds us descrllted under potcKA. Also ealled 
pidcher. 

potching-madhine (poohMiig-ma-slieii^), n. 
Banio as iMteher-engiue. 

pob^aw (pot'klfi), n, A iiook hung in an open 
cliimncy to support a pot or kettle. Boo tram- 
wel. 

POt-Clep (iMit'klop), M. Hume as pot-ehiw. 
pot-companion (pot'kpm-pan^yon), n. A com- 
rado ill lirinkiiig; a boon oonipaiiiou: ajiplied 
generally tu habitual toilers. 

One pat cotnvanion and his fashion 
I will desiirlho, and make relnlioii 
Of what iny oelfo have scene. 

Timee' ir/iuiffs(l-:. K. T. H-X p. Oflt 
For fuddling they sltall nmko the host pot-emnpanion In 
Bwitxorland kniH'k under the table. 

Sit It. i/Kelraitye, tr. of Quevedo. (LafAam.) 

pote (j^t), t*. ; pret. und pp. pofetl, ppr. potiiig. 
[< MK. polcti, < AH. potian, push, thrust, as an 


ox with its honis; ef. Bw. pAlit, poke; 1>. fnai. 
poterev, pentcren, dig, poke, pry into, search; 
of Celtic origin; cf. W. ptelio s= ('orii. pool s= 
Gael, pat, poke, put: see nafi, a var. of pole, 
and f/nffrr*^,a freq.fonn.] I, trans. ' . To push ; 
kick, iialliwell, [North. Kng.] — 2t. To plait. 
Bee poke^, 6. 

He keopea a stariehi gaUi, wearos a formall ruffe, 

A nosegay, set face, and a tutted ciiffo. 
ileywond, Tnila llriUuiniea U5<^tX P> BO- {ilalHwtU.) 

. u. htlrnns. To ci*eep about listlessly or mood- 
ily; poke. 

potecaryt (imt'e-ka-ri), w. All obsolelt^ aphetie 
form or apothecary, 

poteen (po-ten'), v, I Also pottecn, potheru ; < Ir. 
poilin, a small pot, dim. of /aiifr, a pot-, pota, a 
pot, a vessel: sf;e pot, potation.'} Wliisky inatie 
in h*eland, especially that which is illicitly dis- 
tilled, sometiiues very strong, 
ppteline (pot'e-lin), n. [< I*otet, the name of 
its inventor, + -tar'J.] A mixture of gelatin, 
glycerin, and tunnin in viiriahle proportions, 
acconling t-o its intended upplieutioii, in which 
also may bo iiicorpomted zinc sulphate or 
barium sulphate, it may nr may not lie tinted by 
vegetable coloring iiiattein. It is iilasliuor liquid when 
hoaled, Hccamilng tu the digna; of heat, and hanl ericNigh 
Bl ordinary temperatures to In; Uired, turneil, l1lei1,or iiul- 
Ishud. It has various adaptations. In a liquid state It is 
umnI for scaling bottloH, and meats can be presei-ved by 
coating them with It. 

potollf. n. An cdiHolett? foiTii of pottle. 
potelov (pot'e-lot), »/. [< F. polf lot, < I). pot- 
lood (> also G. potttoth), blaek-leati, < pot, jiot, 
+ looft, lead.] Bulpliid of molybdenum, 
potenoe (po'tens), n. [Also, in some uses, ;>o- 
tnnee; < OF.' potenee, power, a eruteh, F. po- 
icnee, a tTiiteh, gibbeL etc., = Sp. Pg. jtotencia 
= It. )ftiten:;a, jiower, < L. potent ia, power, ML. 
also a crutch, < poteu{l-)H, powerful: see jpo- 
tent.'} 1. Power; potency. 

IVe HiKiii the oppressfir's cruel smile 
Amid his hnplcHH vieliiu's spoil, 

And for thy t"dnioe vainly wish'd. 

To crusli the villMiii hi the dust. 

Sum*, Lines Written on a Bank Note. 

2. Tn her . : {a) A bearing of the shape of a ca]>i- 
tal T — that is, a cross tan. (h) Tlio termiiiH- 
t ion of ail ordinary or other hearing when of that 
form. — 3. Ill wntvh-making, the* counter-bridge 
to the main cock or bridge on tho top plate of a 
watch, holding tho jeweling for the balaiice- 
Htuff, cylinder, or vi*rge. 
potenCM (pd-len-Mii'), a. [< OF. potence, < po- 
tenee, a cross: see uofeaev.j In /ter., terminat- 
ing in a potence — tnat is, in tlm figure of a cross 
tail. Also, rarely, enhendd. 
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potence-flle (po'toDK-ni). m. a nmall hand-file 
witli fiat and parallel Hldefi. K IL Knight. 
potency (p6't«ni-Ki ), w. ; i»l. poUurwH (-siz), [As 
potemv: -rtf).] 1. The quality of beinj; l»o- 

t'Oiit.; power; irdierent Hireii^fli. (a) I'hyMical, 
mentiil, or niiiral jM^wer or irilliitMicc. 

IfetivniJy | tliiil lulinoiifBliulh im of IiIh jtfiienejf 

wiU Mbility, tliiiL Ih nilcr over nil thiiitfK. 

Latimer, Kli’Ht Sornion on the Ixtnl'H l*niyvr. 
WliiMi wo will thu frailty of oiir |M>wtT8, 

l^roHUiiiliiK on lliolrrhuiiffufiil jmttautff. 

Shak., r. and C.. iv. 4. 9!). 
’1 'Ih iilw:iyHMpiiriKtiiii(' lion; ; Riirli Ih tlin anice 
Anil jMtIenetf of lior wlio liiiM tlio IdlnH 
Til iiiuko It Htlll Klyhinni whrro hIio Ih. 

./. Cimk, <Jr«»*ir« Tu (pioqinv 
Ifrr Hpliit rtmomhUfl, In Ita fMitefwf/, a riiliiuUMinaiitfty 
of oMai- Ilf roKo In ono of llop/.lbiiirH llllK<^ lnni>lM)iiiii| 
lnink<4.ilitriiMliiz ItHfnigraiiootlmiiiKii . . . wlnitovor idMi 
WHM IruaMiirad tiiuro. Uamthorne, Hrven (JahluH, lx. 

Of) PotciiilulKy ; cnpabillty of dovclopini'tit. 

ItiNikH are not nbfMdiit4dy doud llilniipi, Init do4; contain 
a fm/rnrir of life in Uiein to l»e on uutivc aa Uiat hoiiIi.' wtia 
wfniHe prcj^iMiy they arc. JUillnn, Aref>iWKitlen. 

Ity an liitclleetiial iiccuuiity I rroHsthe iMiiiiidary of llii> 
axpurlniuiitid uvlileiiea. and dliuuirn lii that Matter whii.'li 
we.liioiirfKnomnouof ItHhiUnitpiiwerM, and niitwitliHtand- 
liifC oiir profenaed rcvenanie for ita Creator, have liltherln 
eovereil with opprohiiiiin, the proiniiu; and pnfeiirjf of all 
terrcatrlal Life. 'I^iutall, lielfiiMt AdilnaM, 1474, p. 7ii. 
(o) l{flU;ney ; e.n|mhilltyof priMluelnieftlvenremiltB: UB,the 
poleitinif of a niedleliiu. 

Pmo alniimt ciin chniiffe the atanin of nature. 

And cILhrr inaatcr the devil, or tnrow him out 
With woiidmiiH im/c/ir//. 

Shnk., Ilunilel, lii. 4. 170. (fWarm.) 
(d) .SjMMdneally, in /unnrt»fMthft, the pttwer of a dniK aa In- 
dueuilhy utteniiatioii. TwoHraleHof illliiMonoratteniialion 
arc eniploytMl, known aa and the dreitmil, th<' 

fonner oeinK theoneadviN'aUNl by llahiieiiiann, and tln.i lat- 
terof more recent liithahicllon. In thedecinial imalc, one 
dro(» of the mother tliir hire la added to nine of the dihimit, 
which Ih iiHiiully ah^ihol. with certain niunlpiilulloiiH, and 
from tlila Ural decimal HoliitlonoriHihaicyoncdrop la taken, 
to form, with nine olliera of the diluent, the aitcoiid deel- 
inal Holiition. 'Hila iirocem iarciRMitiHl till the miuirtMl 
Miliitlon or potency fa reacheii. liriiKM of IiIkIi |Niteney 
am thoHc of which the dilution Iiuh heeii frei|iieiit1y re- 

I Malted, and the iinHliciiial Hnlmtaiiee <‘orrcH)Mindlnaly at 
oniiatiHl ; driizH of low iMiteiiey, on the other hand, an* 
thogc ill a leaa dihiUal. more concuiitnih'd eonditioii. The 
thirtieth (eenteHlinul)|Miteiicy waathe hlKheatrecummeiid* 
ed by llnhnemanii. 

2. Po\v<Tdop<uid(MitoiiPxtoriia1oinMiiiiHttiiiC€‘H; 
inn-tprial HtRUii^tli orfortus Hiiiliority. 

Read 

The canllnarH innllco and hla patf.nrif 
ToKether. Shak., Hen. Vllf,, I. 1. 10i’>. 

Afterwlln]^ 11101*0 (mining a conipiiny of IndlaiiH Into 
tlieae iMirta, that wen.* driven out t^f thoir count r>' by the 
ptAencH of the I'lHiiiota, they Holielhal them to fpi thither. 

A’. MftrUrn, New Kiiffland'a Memorial, p. 171. 

3. ItifitKMieo; pdwpr; Hovoroiffiity. 

Htraiige tliiiiidma fnnn the tiofeyir]i/ of Hoiifc. 

KrafH, Sleep and Poet i>. 
Whose niiffhty wArntitH of verae 
Move thronuh Uie plastic iinivcnie. 

The d cadent//, June Ifi, 1881), p. 4U7. 

4f. Rtitrio iiK /mfr/hv, 2.— Objective potency, see 
<ihjeetive. -Potency of two Oirclei, in math,, the M|uare 
of the distance between their centers less the sum of the 
S4|iianM of their radii. 

potent (pb'ltMil), ft, nntl V. [1. a, < ()V. ^pointi 
=: Sp. IV- li- potnitf'f < h, powerful, 

strong, potoiit, i>]>r. of p<wwr (inti. potutMiH), ho 
lihlts < fmtis, niilis ]M>worful, orig. ii lonl, riuis- 
tor, = (Ir. *7rdr/i', IntiT mkr/i;-, hushiiiul, orig. iiiiis- 
lord, = Skt. pftti, iiinsltM', lonl, = Lilli, pr/- 
tiff, lonl. Till' sumo olomeiit oociirs iilso in drs- 
pot, hfMt'^, <|. V. II. it, < ME. potfHt, potntU'f 
It oniloh, ocpiiv. to pntnire, ii criitidi: hoi» /»o- 
/rnn .] 1, n. 1. Toworfiil ; possossod of iiilior- 
oiii strongth. (a) ruwerfiil In a physical senium ef- 
fi-ctlve ; fllliriudoiis. 

Moses oiii'c iiiorif his potent rod extends. 

Milton, l\ L., xli. S11. 
A hcniitifiil crimson flower, the mostporginais and lN*nn- 
tifiil, surely, that ever irrr.w ; so Hch it luoketl, so full of 
jfndrnt Jiili'e. Uatetharne, Septimlus Felton, p. J Ii). 

(ft) Powerful ill a moral souse , huvliiir frreat iiiltucnco; 
eofrent ; pitwiiiliiiR ; uuuviiiuiiiK : as, ptAent urgmiiciits; 
potent interest. 

I do hcllcve 

Induced by ftnfent ch'ciiiiisiaiices, that 
You arc iiiltiu enemy. ShaJt., lieu. VII I. . ii. 4. 70. 
Blue, iimdam ; those sweet tears are ptAeni spenkcra 

Fletehrr, Wife for a Month, v. M. 
We may well think there was no sniiill ronfllet in Kinir 
'Rdwanl's Mind ladwei'n the two great eoiiiiiianders, Love 
and llonuiir, which of them shoiiltl la? most jnAnit, 

/lUilm'.t’hruiihdeH, p. ‘JOT*. 
Such a majesty 

As drew of old the people artcr him . . . 

Is potent still on me In his decline. 

M. ArmAii, Kmpedoclcs on Kina. 

2. Hnviiig grout authority, l oiitml, or domin- 
ion. 

The Jews iinnginiiig that their Messiah should Ik' a pt>* 
b'lU monarch U|)uii earth. Httoker. Eecl(?H. I'olity, vtl. 15. 
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Most jMfen4 grave, and reverend signion. 

8hak., Othello, I. 8. TB 

8. In her,, divirlful or iiudndod by a line or lines 
forming a wrii'H of potents: a«, a fosse potent, 
I 111 t Ids Hoiiso originally nof/'nf4^.]~0ross potent 
Hei! eroMii. gyn. 1 and 8. Puissant, cogent, iiillueiitial. 
n. M. It. A l>rin(MS a poUmtate. 

Cry ‘'linvoek”! kings: hack to the stained field, 

Y«iu euiial jftAentfi, fiery kindled splsits ! 

Shttk., K. John, ii. 1. m 

2t. A erutidi ; a walking-staff. 

Krn the liench he ditxif awoy tho cat. 

And lt?ydi; iidoiin his ptAenUe and his liat. 

Chaucer, Hiimmoner's Tale, 1. A8. 
A pyk Ih ill tlint;M/xaf to piinge a-doiin the wlkkeile, 
Tiial wuylen eiiy wikkcdiiosse. 

tHere riattmutn (A), lx. 88. 

3. Tn hfr,i (ft) A figure rostMubliiig tho hoa<l of 
a eriiteh. niidcMinsiHiingof a parallelogram laid 
linri'/.ontully on tho top of a small square, (ft) 
A i'lir niado up of patchos or iigun's. Thera are 
four varieties. Of these, the first is the mosttsmiinuii, and 
is gi iierally/?alh*d jnAerU; the second isgenorully cMled 
riiu liter joAeiU ; and the others arc varh^ 
lies which dllfcrciit authors doscrilM? hy 
the iilNive miiiicH. or hy the term ptAent 
rininter-piAent., wlilcli Is applied to one 
or the oilier indifferent iy. 

4. In iratfli-umkiiiff, a journal 
plate or boariiig. K, II, k night, 

potentacyt (pd'ton-ta-si), n, 
f< potfjHlft(te) + -ny.] Sovor- 
oignly. 


potentlalitj 


power, pomlblllty, or liber^ of setlon or of be. 
lug: OIL I mag go; he can pirt (a) 

A species m oontstned ander a geniia. (ft) Bee pbraiw! 
nndw iMfl— Potential WllOlfl. s genoa ei oontoiniiiK 
species under it. 

Because universal contains not subjected speciee's and 
tndividaiilsln act, that Is actually, but power, it is cotne 
to pass that this irA^ Is called wAmdiM. 

MuTffertidietvM, tr. py a Oentleman, L xlv. p. 

n. w. 1. Anything that may bo possiblo; u 
possibility.— 2. In aymmics: («) Tho sum of 
tlio products of all the ^mirs of masses of u 
system, t^aoh pwliiot divided by tho distance 
I>ptween the pair. The concoption is duo to Lagrange?, 
tho name to Ohmui (I83n) and independently to Qhiiss 
( 1840). The potential is so calleil liecause Us product hy 
ono constant differs only liy another constant from tho to. 
tal vift vim of tliu system. In case there is bntone attracting 
point, thi? potential is tho sum of tho masses, each divided 
ny its distance from the point (ft) .Moro generally, 
the line-integral of the attraetions of a coii. 
sen'ativo system from a fixed configuration to 
its actual configuration ; the work that woiihi 
be done by a system of attracting and re]>eUing 
masHes (obeying tho law of energy) in moving 
from Ki1.uatibna infinitely remote from one an- 
other (or from any oilier fixed situations) to 
t heir actual sitimtion. in this simse, the potential is 
Uic negative of the pritentlal to a conslimt j/r^c. 


\ or libcr^ of setlon or oi 
Oder a genua, (ft) Bee 




Aigent, a Pewe ra- 
tentril T*iir|>urL'. 


lint sotiio writATB limit the use < 


Iho wonl to the mim* 


rateiit rrniiitcr- 
iMlIVIll. 

That ohscrviitlon of Socrates, that long before his time 
tin* itdiiiiin cpisf‘4i]Nicy had advanced itaolf lieyond the 
in'icstluMsl InUt tt jftAerUaen. Itarmw, Works, VII. 2171. 

potentate ( pu'ten-ltit), //. [< F. irntmtat = Kp. 
J'g. pfOnilftth == It. potenPtttK a poteidate, < 
\Aj. poimlfttits, might, power, jiolitical iMiwer, 
Mlj. a ]ioteiiLato, prince, < L. pntm{U)n, ]M)W- 
erful: see jioftiaf.] 1. AperMon wdio itOHNOsHes 
power or sway ; a pnuee ; sovereign ; moiiurcdi ; 
nih*r. 

'I1i(? hl(*ss(?<l mid only Potentate, the King of kings, and 
Uird of lords. L Tim. vl. 15. 

Kings and iiiighiiitst jnAentatee must die. 

8htUe., I Hun. VI.. III. 2. \:n\, 

2t. A power; state; sovereignly. 

<‘nrthag«* gr(?w so great a PotetUate, that at tint was hut 
iiicirciilcd ill the throngs of a IUiIIn skltine, aa to fight witli 
Kiiiiic for the Rnipirc of tlie world, 
tpiotcd in CajA,JohHSinUh'e\\urk», 

If. 242. 

potentd ( I )d-t ei)-ta' )♦ [< 

hut, //., ;{.] Same as itotrnt- 
f ft. 

potented (po'Uui-ted), tt. [< 
pffh nt, II., ;i,+ In her., 

fuiviiig the outer edge step]»ed 
or l)iittleine)il>ed in the form of 
poteiils. 

potential (po-ten'shal), a, and v, [< ME, potrn- 
l int, < OF. potential, pftUivUcl, E. jmtentivt =z Pr. 
Sp. Eg. poienrial ss It, poienriatv, < liL, *pote,n’- 
tiutis, of ] lower (in tsAy, potcntialUcr), < L. ;>o- 
ienlift, power: mo poUmee,'] I. a. If. Potent; 
powerful; mighty. 

O most pofcntwif love! vow, bond, nor spacer 
In Ihce hath neither sting, knot, nor ootifino, 

F<ir thou oi-t all, and all things else arc thine. 

A/ioft., Lover's Complaint, 1. 2G4. 

2. Possiblo, as opposed to actual; en^iablo of 
lH>iiig or becoming; capable of coming into full 
being or manifestation. 

PiAentinl merit stands for actual. 

Wlicrif only upiMirtiiiiity doth wont. 

Not will, nor iiower. 

h. Jonmm, (^nthla's Bevels, v. 
Nor doth It lice] only submit unto an aotual heat, but 
not endure the toAevHal calidity of many waters. 

!Hr T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. L 
• Alfenns was a cobbler, even when not at work ; that is, 
he was n cobbler mAentint; whereas, when busy in his 
liooth, he was a oonhler actual. 

Sir W. llamUton, Metaphysics, viL 
M'c cannot, form any idea of a ptAetUial existence of tho 
universe us dlstlugulslied fitiiii its actual exlstenre. 

U. Stiencer, First Principles, i). 32. 

3, In phifnim, existing in a imsitionul form, not 
as mot ion: espocdally in tlie phrase jmtmtial 
energif. — 4. In grant,, expressing powTr or pos- 
sibility: as,the';)ofe/ffiVrfniodo; pofeMft'/i/ forms. 
—Potential being. Be<* ftrfa/^— Potential eanteir. 
See eanterjf, 1. Potential COmpOBlIiCni. lu metaph., the 
nnioii of twothliigs relafixl as power and act— Potential 
difference, same as difrmiee f\f ptAentiale (which see, 
under di/civnoe).— Potential energy, ihic enerffp, 7.— 
PotenthQ etienco. in metajdi,, the essence of something 
that diws not actually exist - Potential exlBtenoe, cx- 
isUuice in iiii undeveloped state; preparedness such that 
on an appii^iriate occasion tho subject will come Into ex- 
istoiice. - Potential ftmetion. »ee .fnnrtftm. — Poten- 
tial gronp. H«>c //raifp).— Potentlml mode, in /mem., a 
name sometimes given to verb-forms or verb-phrases Uiat 


in which the iNslies in (s ; IJ-dimensloiml space attract 
one another Inversely us the sth pmver of the distance, 
(c) 111 elerirostaiicH, at any |>oiiitnear or witliiii 
an electrified body, the quantity of work iic- 
eessary to bring a unit of positive electricily 
from an infinite diKt4inco to that jmint, tin* 
given distribution of eloetrieity remaining un- 
altered. See equijmtential, (a) A scalar quan- 
tity distributed ifiroiigh space in such a way 
that its slope represents a given vector qiiaii- 
til V distributed through spac^e.—Dlflinronoe of 
potentialB. see ^(yeTvnM.— Logarltlunio potential, 

t he iMifential for a fonte varying inversely aa Ihedlataiici?. 
It is prQi)i>rtioiinl to the logarithm of tlie distance, utid is 
Iniiioi’tant In reference to inetheoiyof functions.— Msg- 
nrao potential, at any imlnt in a magnetic Held, the 
i|uantlfy of work oxpemlud in bringing a positive unit 
inogneUc {Mile frani a given dlNtancc to that points— New- 
tonian potentiaL see Jinetmian. - Potential differ- 
ence. Same as d^erenee qf ptAentialH (which sec, iiii- 
dcr dijferenee).— Potential Of dilatation, the fnnctloii 
whose uartlal difforantiarcoefllcients urn Uie coniponentb 
of M dilatation.— VeloM^ potential, a wtular quantity 
such that the vdoclty of ii mass of fluid in irnnationiil 
motion Is everywhere wiual to the slope of this ciiiantity 
— that la to say. coinciuva in direction and in iimoimt 
witli tlie most rapid change of the value of the fiutcntiHl 
with the Himcc. See gero potential, in elert., 

strictly, the isiti'ritial of a iioiiit infinitely distant from 
all electrifleil iMslies; practically, the potential of tin* 
eailli. this Iming taken ns an arbitrary sera annlogouK 
to the iieii-k*vel in inunsiiring altibidca. A iiody which 
is iHMillvely electrifled is nahi to be at a Mglier poti-ii- 
tiiu, one negatively electrllletl at a lower, than tiie an- 
HiimMl acni of the eartti. J^otetiUal in eleotrlcity is aiiiil- 
ogons to temperature ; and, oa heat tends to pass from n 
point at a higher to one at a lower temperature, so eh*!*- 
Iricity tciida to move fram a hlgli(?r to a lower potential. 
Two bodies^ then, one or both of whieli are eleotrlflotl. if 
brought lnti> niutiillic connection wllh each other, will 
RSMinne the same poU?ntlal, which will bo deiermineil by 
their original potential and their cajmeity. (Sec repack//. ) 
The time nucemary for this ei|ualinitlon of jN^ntlnl will 
ilcpend on the rasistaiico of the (amnectlng conductor. 
'I'huR. an clectrifliNl laxly coiinoeted with tho eailli loses 
Its electricity — that is, takes tho aero potential of the 
latter '-the capacity of the earth licitig indoflnitely gi'eat. 
If the dliTerence of ixAeiitiala lielween two coiineeled 
bodies is kept up in any way — by the expenditure of nie- 
clmiiical work aa in turning a Holtx machine, or of chemi- 
cal energy as in a voltaic Ifatterv— there results an eler- 
tilc ourroiit. Hence, in eletArfAtintBee, tho difference of 
potential determines tho elecinmiotive force of the elec- 
tilc current, Imlng analogous to the diffemiee of liw«l 1 m>- 
Iwueii two reservoirs of water, which detennines the pres- 
aiiri) ixiiialng tlie How. 

potentiality (po-ton-Bhi-aVi-ti), pi. potmth 
iititicH (-tiz). [< F, potentia tits ss Sp. poteneh 

alidad ss It, pot€ni:iuntn,< ljL,*potcnUmita{h)s, 
<*])otenUali8, poteniifd: socpotmUal,] 1. Tno 
Bt4ito of being potential ; more being without 
actualization; tho state of being capable of 
development into actuality: as, to exist in po- 
tentiahtg: opposed io on tchehy, — 2. A potential 
state, quality, or relation ; the inherent napa- 
bility of developing some actual state or ({ual- 
ity ; ^Missibility of development in some particu- 
lar direction ; capability; possibility. 

For space and time, if wo abstract from their special de- 
termination liy objects, are mive fNlfr»l^(ff{Mra<wpoMlbili' 
til!H of relatlims. . K, CaBa, Philos, uf Rant, p. 24(t. 

Biidlmentary organs sometimes retain thclrpe/enffaffty; 
this fM'caslonally ocmirs with the niammn of male mam- 
mala, for they have been known to Iweomo well developed, 
and to st?cn'ite milk. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 405. 

An old fasliloned American rustic homo ; not a peasant- 
home— far altove that in refinement and peimHalitiet — 
hut equally simple fnigal, and devout. 

S. C, Sit^man, Poets of America, p. 117. 

In using the notion of sclf-dcvrlopment wo must care- 
fully exclude the apparent Implication that wo arebeinga 
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« porfcctly deflnlte fMCmWMMk which we here only 
, i! lUtcniatlvei at devMoplug or not developing. 

II. Method! of 

A pctiential being; a beiiig, or eawity for 
'vistenco, not yet aotualiKed, but wlii(*h may 
j„ aovoloped into actuality. 

I III* iMdf-crestfoii of lucli a ntdentiel univeno would In- 
liver egnin the dlfflciiUfee here stated - would iiii- 
iN'tiiiid mis potential universe a mure nuiiotu jtuUtai- 
il. S^naer, li'irst Prlnelplets p. 

I he seed is the poUnUatUy of the plant. 

Jineife. firit., 11. ri22. 


|.oioiitial or pbaitioTiul form: said of energy. 

j'lie problem proposed is to And an expriwHlon for the 
lijst l ibation «if paUiUuUitett energy throughout the paasive 
Atnar. Jour, Set,, 8<l ser., .\XXl. llil. 

With a given metal, tIUTe Is Hrge potetitialititut in the 
lii st stages ot strain, and large dissipation in the final 
iit:igi«. Nature, XL. &(i'L 

potentially (P9-ton'Blial-i), miu. If. Powcm*- 
I'ully; potently; onicacuoiiHly. 

I lulled tile wtHdea of holy soiipturu doe worke their ef- 
fect es je4enUttUie and tliorowly tile mightie operation 
of tile spirit of God. Fom, Mttityrs, p. 12&(4 aiu IMU. 

2. Ill a potential manner or Htuto; in an unde- 
VI loped or unrealized manner or Htate; i)08ai- 
hly; luUditly. 

Aiiuximander’a Infinite waa nothing else but an infinite 
•■li:iiiM of matter, In which were either actually or 
lUiUy contained all manner of qualities. 

Cudworth, intelleotiial System, p. 1:28. 


four or five bracts below the calyx, and many 
BtamoiiK in a Hingle row. Thennmberof speoteshas 
been estimsted at from 160 to 200. meal common in tenipiTr- 
ate and cold iiortheiii nicioiis, only two lieiiig as yet known 
Buutli of the eqiiaiur. They are herbs 4ir nndcialiriilM, witli 
mitinly alUmiiite pliiimte or palmate leaves, ndnate slip- 
iilea. and usually wlilte ur yellow, often cliisltTod, flowers. 
Hi*vertti siKH.'les are (reiiueiitly calleil tdlti Arnwherry, ns I*. 
Canadftme In the Atlantic Status and i\ Fraffaritutrum in 
Kiiglnnd, but, while they are often wry much like the true 
strawberry. Frayaria, In habit, tiie IntUa' is always differ- 
eiit In its Hirshy rweptaele. CSee ciiujurJoU iind firrjhu^er,) 
Many brilllsnt-Howere*! siMMUes iiiv ticcimioiial in cultlvn 
tloii, under tlie iiaiiie . I\ atteerfiM is called in 

Kngland</<iuitf-Lia>jy, irilUUtiut§/, iftHuv-ifraai, and idfnmrssrf . 
Kur /^ TormrnfiHa, the must In repute in niedlcliie, also 
known as srjfi^fVnf , see toniteutU lUiiiiifMxfiniw/, 1. 

2. |7. c.j A plant, of thin geiiuH. 

Potentillea (iwVf on-tiro-w), w. pi. fNL. (Bcn- 
tham and Hooker, 18(Kt), < Pofttnitifa + -rir.] 
A trilio of dicotylodonoiia plutitM of the ortlor 
lioRaww, c1iaruetf*rizod l»y a superior ovary, 
four or HomclimoH nttmemis carpels, each with 
a single ovule, and the four or five calyx-lobes 
provided wtli alttn'nate briKds. it inclitdos 14 
genera of herbs and shrults, iitaliily of the nortli Uaniicraie 
cone, of whicli Pottnailia is the typo, and tlio stiiiwlierry, 
Fragaria, the best-known. StH) afsi> Of am and Jhyae, 

potentiometer (|»o-ten-slu-om'e-1i r), w. [< L. 
poicutia, power, + Or. //tT/xn% measure.] An iii- 
Htriimeiii iisetl f<ir trioasuHiig the diff(*it*iiec of 
tdectiieal potential lieiwecn twi> points. There 
are many forms of the instnimeiit, ns tlie conditions un- 
der whicli il Is iiw'd differ widely. 

The peteniunneter eiiipioytrd its ow'ii working battery, 
mirror galvaiiumeUT, and t'liirk standard ceil. 

metrw Fev, (Kng.). XXV. 642. 


lUiicknessis produced n|ioti the blade of a knife that has 
nit Miiir apples, If the Juice, thongli both actually and po- 
tfiiiiaUy cold, lio not quickly wiped off. 

Btiyle, On (kiloiim. 

The apple already lies potenHatty in tho hlossoin, its tliat 
may he traced also In tiiu ri|Minua fmlL 

LowOi, Study Windows, p. 121. 

potential^ (p^ton'shi-^ri), a.; pi. pMeutwnvH 
(-riz). [C ML*. ^pttit'nUariUHj < L. potcuHn, |K)w- 
er: seG poftmtie, (^. plenipotentiary.] Atteraon 
invested wiUi or assuming itower; oue having 
ii iitiiority or influence. 

Tlie last great potenHary had arrived who woa to take 
purl III tliu family coiigreao. Thackeray, Newoomes, xxx. 

potentiate (iMVteii'shi-at), r, pret . and pp. 
ftofrHtialett, ppr, potentiating, [C Jj. as if *;w>- 
U potentia^ power: see poUmee.] To 

give power to. 

Miilmtantiatod and auccesalvcly pnfcntiatctl iiy an espe- 
rliil divine grace. Coleridge. 

The power at the steam-eiigliio derives Its fon;e and ef- 
fert, fts working capacity, frinii the appliances liy wliich 
it is ftotentiatfU ~ i u., fixiiii rond-bedis ndllng-stouk, etc., 
ill rHiliimds. and from fly-wheels, cog-wliuels, spindles, 
etc., in niaiiufoctorles. Amer. Anlhropuloffiet, 1. 2U. 

potentiation (po-t-on-shi-a'shon), n. [< pfften- 
iiatr + -loa.] The state or" quality of being 
iiiiule potent; cajiacitation for certain ends. 

Rstiinatlng tlio Increased patewtiatian\ot steam-engines] 
at file average of forty-scveii times, we ohall have, from 
railroads alone, a working capacity otiiiai to that of 5,206,- 
‘J.'o.oou living hones or of 61,407, 7ri0,(MNi laboring men. 

Awar. Anthropoltigiiit, 1. 20. 
Potentilla fpd-ton-tira), n. [Nli. (Liiiimnis, 
17:17 ), so called in allusion to tho rmnite of some 
species in medieval medicine; < L, f-)«, 
pob^Tit; see potent.] 1. A large genus of rosa- 
ceous plants, type of the tribe PotentilU:Wf char- 



f’kmeriag Plant of ClaqiiefoU {Petentma CmtuHtensiMh 


»eterized by the numerous pistils on the dry re- 
coptaole, styles notlengUieued after flowering, 


potantize (p6't4pi-tiz), r. t , ; pret. and pp. ;>o- 
tcnti::ed, ppr. poientKing. potent + -/.rr?.] 
In twnniopaUiy, to induce power in, as drugs, by 
atUmiiatioii. See potniey, 1 (d). 

Ill the most chnracf eristic fcntim^ of Ifohnemantrs prac- 
tice “tile jtnteniizituj,'* “dynaiiiisiiig/’ of miHlIcIrial siib- 
ataiices— iiu apjictu's to liave been original. 

Etteye, Brit., XII. 127. 

potently (ik/I ent-ii), ade. 1. In a iMitent man- 
ner; with potency ; powerfully; with great e li- 
turgy or r<»rce. 

You artf ptdentlg op|knhm 1, and with a nmiloo 
Of as great sisu. Shak., lien. VIII., v. 1. 184. 

What Is there in tliee, Moon ! Hint tlioii slioiildst move 
My iieart so patently r KmtM, Ihidynilon, lii. 

2. Hoiico, cxlreirudy; einphiiljeully. 

Knim my own experience 1 licgin to dtmbt most patent- 
ly ot tlio authenticity of ninny of llotiier'H sUirics. 

Iroiiiff, Kiiickorbockor, {». 3N8. 

potentneSS (pd'tent-neH), n. The stal e or jirop- 
eiTy of being jioteiit ; powerful iichh; strengtJi; 
TKitency. 

Fotories (pot-n-i*i'M)» (Bentham 

and Hooker, IHf !;')),’< Poterivw + -vie,] A tribe 
of roHa<*eouH plants, elianufteriz(>d by an infe- 
rior ovary with ono ovule, and fmil. of oim, 
tw<i, or three dry achenes incioHed within tlio 
calyx-tube, it contaiiiR 11 genera, mainly of temperate 
I'egfons, liotli licrhH and slinilm, gciicntlly without petals, 
producing a dry fnilt rewaiihlliig a rose-hip in structure, 
and having the fivc lolHid eulyx provided with alternate 
tirttotloto. See Ptderium (the tyjie) luiil ayrianany, 

Poterlnm (po-ie'ri-iim), n. [NL. (LiuncRiiK, 
1737), so called in ulliisioti the foiTner use 
of the loaves of P. tkmgumtrba^ which have a 



Floweritig Plant of Caiiudbui Bumet ( Peter turn CaMadense), 
f, mala flowor, »seu from Um side ; 0, female tk.>«rer. wseu from above. 


potgun 

cucumber-like flavor, in preparing a motlicitial 
drink called vool-ltuikard, q. v.; < L. potvritm.i 
iJr. rrorf/pfor, a drill kiiig-4Mi)i, < Tor/^/i, a drinkiiig- 
ciip, < ^ rro- (in TToroi;, veHinl ailj. ), drink: see 
pn/a/fon.J A geiiiiK of wsaceouH plants. typi» 
of the tribe Poterira', characteriziaf by piniiiite 
leaves, iibstMict' of linictlets and ]ietals, imbri- 
cated cnlyx, and herbaceous Imbii; the buniids. 
Time arc iilaait ;lOH|Kviiw, natives of iiortli tcinix'rato and 
warm rifgions. Tiicy iin* h*nfy |H.>ri‘nnliil hci bs, crind from a 
•lecaiiibciii base, riuH'ly loH'imiiiiK spiny slitiiliK. The pin- 
iiiitu IcuviMarcHltcniiitc, with longHlifiilhing |N'liolcs and 
bMithed and Htnlkcil Icntlvts. Tlio siindl iicifirt or no* 
lygunuMliiccfonn llowcrs arc iNtmo in dt>nM> liciidsor Hpikes 
on long )M>diincU>s, and arc green, piniillhh, pink, or while, 
coiispiriioiiH elilelty for tJu? wveral or iiiiiiii'roiis slender 
stniiieiiH. 'riie former geiiiis .SriiifAf/iVrtriin Is here Included. 
P, SanguieurlMi is tho eoniiiion Inmiet. A tall Atnerieiin 
HpecicH, /*. CinMUfiiee., with while flowers in eyliiidi Iciil 
spikes, apiicnrlnK into in Biiiiiiner, is lliu wild or ('niiadiiiii 
buriiei. Soc tmrnet'-i, 2. 

POtfiXnort, n. Same an paidnirr*^. 

lie plucked mil of his ;Hi/rr/ier, 

Ami loiiner wold not dwell ; 

He piilleil forth n pretty iiiiiiifle, 

Ik'tweeno two niit-sliellH. 

The Ihtg amt Hie ilmdie tliiild's nulliids, 1. K). 

IKltestas (jio-tes'taH), M. |L., power; see po- 
lestate,] In How. antiq., iM>rHOiuil sovi'reignty 
or doininion of a iniin over ^>i‘rHoiiH liepondeiit 
on bini; Die anthority wiiieli tlio lieiid of a 
household possoHsed over wife, fleHeeiidiintH, 
and slaves, as diHtiiigiiiHheij from nfiieinl mt- 
ihority, calh^d mperinw ; niore speeiliealiy, 
Biicli pemiiial iiiitiiority over ehildren iimi de- 
sconilaiitH as inemb<*rH of tlie lioiisehold (/w- 
tria fHdestan, which see) and over slaves (</«- 
minien potrstas, also calbMi dmniniuw), im dis- 
tingiiisfuMl from aiithorily over a wife, called 
man IIS, Tlie conception of jmttutaH is siihstnntlnlly that 
of the patriimdiul tiiiUiority- eonsisHiig of the iigffregiilc 
of Hic iNiwera of piinfsliiiitiiit even to diniHi, of eonind, 
and of disismiil wlile.li in early Hiih*s Hie eliief of the 
huiioehold lias gcnunilly iKHm iillow'od to exerelse, the 
gi-oniid of tilts iitiHiority being cniiiieeleil witli Hie fact 
that rctrlliiiHve JiihHcc (U‘n1t rather wlHi Hie family than 
with liidivlduiils, and liclil Hie ehit'f resiMiiislble for of- 
fciis(f!H conmilttiHl by mcnilM>iw of the lioiiHeliold, and did 
not liitorfeiv W'ltli iiiiii in his diMMpllne. lienee, jHdeeKu 
was oft4iti iiHCil n& tlio etiiiivaieiilof or right, Hiiaie hIio 
were Hiihject to it ladiig Miiid to be n/ieiii, Jurie, or utuhv 
tlie riglit of another, and those wlio were not subject to 
itmojftfWff, or living in their own right. 
pOteimtet ( I>b' I es-t.a1 ), ii, | < Al 10. potrstnt, < { )J<\ 
potestat = Hp. poteslad = l‘g' potestiidr = Ti. 
jwtesfd, potentate f potrsfadv. dominion, podrsid, 
a inagislrato, < Jj. potvHtii{t-)s, power, a su- 
premo nionnndi, < potis, powerful : see potent. 
Cf. tho doublets podestd and pomt.] A potou- 
taio ; a riib'i*. 

Whihmi tiler was mi ii‘onH fsdemat. 

Vhaurrr, Siiinmoiier'K Tale. 1. .'XML 
SHU Iiei! Htissl :i pttIrHtnIr at sea. 

Aluretan, NVIiiilyoii Will, 1. 1. 

potestative (i»6'teH-1a-1iv), a. l z= i'\ potestatij 
s=r Sp. I'g. potrslatiro ; ( IAj. jioti statiriis^dGuoi- 
ing j lower, < l-i. potvsta(l^)s, power: see potvn- 
Uiie.] Aullioritative; befitting a ruler or po- 
teiitjite. [Bare.] 

Ho 1 might e4Mitciii]datc liliii Itlirist) in a Jmlbrinry 
posture, III II fSftridntioe, iisovendgn iMistiirc, sitting, and 
coiiBidnr him us uhle, us willing to rcliiivc me. 

! tonne, .SeiiinniH, xi. 

PotSStatlye condition. Sci* amdUinnal aUigatwn, iiii- 
diir cmuHHonal. 

pot-eye (|iot/f), n. l. in a sniiiiiing-franie. the 
gbiHH or metal guide-eye i.firoiigli which the 
yam passes from th«^ rollers to the iiy er. — 2. 
In titeaehiiig, a glass or (^artlionware ring through 
which tlie moist elotli is imssed, in order to 
guide it and preveiit its coxniiig in cofiiaet with 
other ohjiM'ts. 

pOt-fleh (pot 'fish), w. [= 1). potrissh =s (5. pott~ 
JisrhszHw.poftJisk: iwjiot^ -irjis/d.] Thesiierm- 
whnle, Phifsefrr nianoeephutiis, 
pot-fisher (potTisli^er), g. 1. S(iineuspo/-AV'/i- 
crnian . — 2. Saiiie nn poi-liunfer. 
pot-fisherman (Jiot'lish^er-mnn), n. f>no who 
fishes wliile float ing <ni the siirbiceof the water, 
supported hy an earthen pot. Tlicveofiel not only 
liiioyH lip Hit; IlHlicrnian, hut M*rvt^s as a receptacle for Hit; 
fish fTHiight. 'I'his iiiuHiutl is niudi pructijMNl in Home Asi- 
aiit! i-iveix 

potfnl (iiot'fiil), n. [< MK. jtotfid ; < pot^ + 
-/>//. J The contents of a pot; as mucli us a 
fiot can iiohl. 

Httiigtri- was nnt hardy tm hem for to hike. 

For a fiat/ id of fKjtiigt; that Feerwes wyf niadu. 

IHere IHowman(il\ lx. 182. 

potgnnt (l>ot'gun), w. 1. A popgun. 

firyiig wiMi tlico my potgunne. harigyng by the wall. 

tJiUdi. Koister Doiater, iv. 7. 

Tliey are but ns Hie tKiff/uns of lioys. 

bp. JIaU, Honour of Married f.lorgy, p. 148. 



potgim 

2. A Hhort wlilo cunnon for firing Haliitcn; a 
luortur : ho oallod from it h n^Homlilanoe to a pot 

ill Hhiipo. 

'ni«y tiniie . . . u (jrwit ninny nf niort^ir plocoHnrpof- 
of which piuuon tlicy uluiniu wihl hrc. 

UuMvfft'H Vttya^, I. :iia 

pot-g]atted ( pot 'trut^oil ), «. Hot-bollioil. Oravt^n^ 
Kpiritiiul Quixnto, iv. H. 

pot-hanger ( pol/imng^6r), n. Hamo bh pothook. 
pot-hanglet (jiol/liung^gl), w. Hamn an pot- 

htHtk. 

It4;ni, n fryi'iiK pniinc nnir a pttyre of jud-haiiffUa hdIiI to 
tliu Hcyd Hr.iKhiiiifiiir. 

InonUiiry qf OoMlt, «0 Hun. VIII. (Aamr.) 
pot-hat (pot'liiit ), n. Sumo UH chhnnuy-pot hat 
(whinli HOf, under /mfl). 
pothead (pot'lmd), ti, A Htupid follow. 

Hho wiiH Uj(i good for a w^nt pat-head liku mu. 

Kitiffidey, Wuntward Ho, xv. (Darien.) 

pothecaryt, a. An obHuloto aidiotio form of 
apotftevary, 

potheen (po-1.1i6n'), i/. Hatne uh poteen. 
pot-hellion ( |M>t'h(d'ipn ), v. A largo pio made 
of b<j(d, tiork, potatoos, and oiiioiiH baked in a 
pan. [GloiK'OHtcir, MaHHai*.hu8etlH.] 
pot-helxnet (pot'ImPiufd), n. In a general 
HonHo, any dofoiiHivo lioad-eovoring whioii IniH 
litllo opening, and eovorH the liead eoniplotoly, 
like t.lio grinit. hoauino of ibo twelfth and tliir- 
lioentli eoiitiirioH^ Goinpitrt' 1*1* 
pother (poTii'^'r), w. I AIho origin un- 

certain. The HonKi' ^a Hiifroeuting elond^ Hoenis 
t4> rent on t lio BHHiiiupiion that pother staiidH 
for powder (dial, panther^ etc.). Cf. potherif.] 
A tiiiiiiilt i diHturbaiieo ; confuHion; biiKtle: 
flutter. 

Iiut tho grufli RtNlH, 

Oter oVr our IkwIm, 
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pot-hole fpot'hdl), n. A cavity mom or Iors 
nearly cylindrical in form, and from a few inohoH 
to Hevoral feet in depth and diameter, made by 
an eddying current of wnt^r, which cauRes a 
Htone or a collection of detrital material to re- 
volve and tliuH wear away the rock witli which 
it is ill eoTituet . Hurhpoi-holufiRro common, cwpuclally 
In and near the beds of utruniiiH riiniiiiig over lioru rocko, 
Mild under glacierH. In n^gloiiR of present or |iumL glacin- 
tlun, or III liny louiillty wliurtt tlioru li^ or was furmurly, a 
mjild riirruiiL of wider. A gn 
wlilcli II ru of great «i|/.e, Imuiio of 


Tliai kiKtp this drciulfiil jMti 
Find out tliulr ciiuiiiIuh mow. 


Shiik., U>ar. III. 2. ro. 


And siidduiilv utiilos tlie |Mike, 

Which out of 11 omit Midi ii siiioku 
An reiidy wiia them all to choke. 

Ho grievous was thu jniiher. 

fhrayltm. Nymphidla. Ht. H2. 
bnuroMiiN keepH ii mighty Pother 
With (hipid, and hlH fanuy’d Mother. 

IVwo*. Alum. 1. 

Thu Pother that Is made nlmiit l»rccodeiice. 

akeelfit (Irluf A-ln-MiNie, i. 1. 

pother (poT II fSeepof/<er,n;] J.,f ntrans, 
T<» make a pother or hiiRtlc; make a ntir. ' 

n. trails. To liaraHH and perplex; bother; 
piixxle; tiuiHe. hoekv. (Imp, IHvt.) 
pot-herb Cljot'^rb), n. Any herb nreparcnl for 
URi^ by boiling in a pot; particularly, one of 
which the topH or the whole plant Ih boiled. 

A fnnitlumnii, 

Well rend, d«Nf|)Iy lenriierl, and ilioroiighly 
Oroiiiidud 111 the iiidduii knowlmlgu of all snlladH 
And pot herbs wliutsocver. 

fteau. and FL, Woman-Hater. I. R. 

Black pot-herb, In old uae, tlio fhnitmiwn (Himitrinn 
(sue aieratulern). In dlNtliictloii from the eorn-siiliul, ru/ff- 
HaneUn tiiUrrki^ thu wliltii pot-herh.-- Pot-herb butter- 
fly, iSerin oUraeea, iiii Amuricaii eoiiguiiur of Uiu iiuiiortud 


111 switxurlandfthe '‘Hlaclerdardcii**), whuru they appear 
to have tieun mailo at thu time of tho fomiur greater exten- 
Mlon of thu gladuni in the Alpine range : also called gianUt 
ketHeH. Thu large iMuihail or more rnrdy iiot-shaped cavi- 
tleH fnrmiNl liy waU*r lii the chalk and othiT limestone 
narks of Kriglaiid and the lliiltuil Htates are called, bea|dea 
poi^htdetL by various names, as ewaUaw-holee, einkdudee, 
butierdtumt water-einke, and pote. Hue twatt/ow-huU. 

pothook (pot'hukb n. 1. A book, Beciirod in 
a (diimiiey in any manner (as upon a crano), 
for HujijHirl iiig a pot over a fire. 

Tho gruai black crane . . . awangovsr it, with Its mul- 
tiplicity of pu-htsikn and trammels. 

ii. U. Stnwe. OlHtowD, p. 62. 

2. A Rliort bar or rod of iron, URiially curved, 
and with a hook at tho end, used to lift hot potH, 
imriH, or Htovo-tidR from a Rtovo.— 8. A letter, 
character, or curve ahaped like a pothook (dof. 
1); an elementary character coimiHtiiig of a 
Ht.roko terminating in a curve, practiRed upon 
by ehildnui in learning to write; bonce, any 
iiTogiilar, Rtraggling written character. 

Also poUhatif/er. 

Pothooks and huigttn. HooAanper. 

PothOB (pd'tboB), n. [Nli. (LinnoaiiR, ]7.‘17), 
< potha, a native name in Ceylon.] A 
of plaiitH, of the onler Araeete, type of tho 
Iriln* Polhoktetp^ charuedoriKed by an ovary wit h 
1 hree cells, each with one ovule, a large embryo 
without albumen, and a Rpathe enlarging aft(*r 
lloweriiig. It Includes iiboiil 20 speuiei^ natives nf Asia, 
thu IHudllc Islandii, Australia, and Madagascar. They are 
. ^ .. . . . * cftho ' • • 


Pini^ points, and lacek, 

Pvting stsdbi fur young wines, for young wenohos alar.- ^ 
Ware of all sorts, whieh 1 bore st my hack. 

Ifsyioood, If yon Know not Me (WoA% od. Piuion. i - t 

11.2hr.: * 

potion (po'shon), ». [< ME. poofon, < OP. 
e.Umy potion (also jwivos, > E.jr>ohNMi), T.pott.,,, 
ss 8p. pooUtn as Pg. pogSo ss It. posiom^ < L. 

. titlin’-), a drink; cf. jHitun, drunken, poUn.^ 

drink: mo potation. Cf. jiotsott, a doublet uj 

Kniiip?]^holcB,'Mimu pfttahle.^ A drink; a draught; espocialh i 
liquid medicine. 

flttMSkftk **l urliiiM fnsstr uvinsamw ^ 

you haiio one potion ministered to the buniiiii* 
id to the odd Pslaey ? hyty, Enpliues,p. 4::. 


Would 
Feuer am 


Hera, Uiou hicestuous, murde rom^ dimued Dane, 


Drink off thU|N>Cion. 

potionf (pd'sbou), V. t. 
r.] To drug. 

I.<orfl Roger Moittaner, 


Hamlet, v. i ;*i.. 
v. C£.jpowo/,. 


Iuu|iy drlnk ^^y j 

pot-lmight (pot'nit), 
J/alliwell. 

pot-laoe (pot'laR), n. 
Wtlatch (|M>t/lach), n 
Tnd. (Nootka) poitatsh 


hining oormpted his kcrp 
ers, or (as some others write) hailing potiantd them with 
a sluufiy drinke, escaped out uf the Tower of London. 


(e, escaped 

Speed, Hist. Great Britain, ix. IL (Davit , 
n. A drunken fellow. 

, See force. 

potlatch ()H)t/lach), ft. [Aim milacko; < Amor. 

“ ■ pahtlatsh, a an a 


shrubby ulimlicrB, fnstuiilng thennwlvus by rooting braiich- 
UH below and more spreading alnivu. When grown under 
dhere, perfectly flat, to dmnp vertical 



Pi>t>1iri1i llutterfly [Ihrn's t^erareo). a. larva i A, 

cRbbiigo-lnitlerfly. P. rapw. Tho W'lngs arc white, the 
biHty is black, ami the larva la paliHtn^n- 
pothery (poTH'iu-.i), o. [< pother + -y/l.] Hot; 
clone; muggy. IlattiweU, [Prov. Eug.] 
pothicar (iMith'i-kftr), n. All aplietic form of 
upothevary. t<eotU Ahlmi. [Sl^otch.] 
PothoideCB (poth-d-id'e-@), n. pi, [NIj. (A. 
Eiigler, 1879), < Pothos +* -idea*.] A subfamily 
of iiimiocotykHlouoiiK plaiitR, of the onler Ara- 
retv. eluiraclt*rizod by the notted-veined or lal- 
enil-vi'iued two-ninked or npiriil leaves, bj' the 
liowerH imually having both stnmeiiM and pistils 
and aiiatropoiiH ovules, niul by the absence of 
Inticiferoiis vessels and interi'dlnlar hairs, it 
inoliidiw 111 a trtlK's nlMiiU l.'i genera, of which PorAos(the 
type). Aidhurinm. and Ctdeania mv In uiiUivatloii for llielr 
liamlHoniu luavus. Sou Calla, 1, .-Irorfis; Orontiuw, and 
Sjtmploearpun fur Important gunura native in tho United 


ghiHR, they olturi adl ^ 

wimnIuii siirfacus, fonniiig a sinuous upward Hue with thu 
liMvIn facing the liorlsun. The leaves aru iwo-runkutl, uls 
li<|iiu, and UBiiiilly ovate or narrower, sumutimes replaced 
by a bnmil luaMlke petiole (phyllodiumX lliu sinalf green 
1‘enuxed H|iaUie Is ovate or sfinll slmpeil, and (Niiitiiliis a 
short or nmiidlsh spadh^ soinctliiies twisted or bunt, bear- 
ing small uliiso or scattered flowers abovi^ eaeli with a 
six parted puriaiitli. 

pot-llOU86(pot'honB),M. All ule-lioiise ; aliqiior- 
Halooii.— Fot-houie p^tkdan. Hee polUieian. 

pot-hunter O'^^l'hun'tiT). n. Olio who hunts 
or IIhIu's for profit, n^garaloss of close sensoiiH, 
tho waste of game, or the pleasure to lie do- 
rivinl from tlio pursuit. SportsiHaii's Uasetteer. 

roaclicra and pal’hunien are cnconragctl fin Rumnnla). 
that, they may kuQ)i the tables of their fiieinls In ofllco 
well supplied with game. W. W. Greener ^ Tliu G un, p. blO. 

pot-hunting (pot'bun^ting), f<. Tho act or 
practice or hunting for the Hake of profit, rc- 
gurdlcHS of the rc^gulatious or couveutioiialities 
of tho sport. 

The (Thinese have an original and effective maiiniT of 
pat kuiding after Wlld-fowl. 

W. W. Greener, 1'he Gun, p. r>76. 

poticaryt. 11. An aphctic form of apothecary. 

potiche (P. pron. p^tesh'}, n. [F., < jmt, pot: 
HOC po0,\ A vaso or jar of 
nuindcd form and short nock, 
with or without a cover. The 
shape iiRUiilly denoted by this term 
iiplininclies more or less that of an in- 
verted tniucat4Nl cone below, finished 
iilNive ill a hciiilsphuruldal form, and 
with n oyllndricul neck. 

potichomaaia (pot'i-kd-m&'ni- 
i| ), M . [Also iiotichomdnw, < F. 
potichomanic ; < P. potiche, a 
kind of iHit (see potU^he), + Ij. 
mania, madness.] (]!}ieap deco- 


verb, give.] 1. Among some American In. 
diaiiH, a gift. 

lliey I Klickmtat Indians] . . . expressed the friendlit si 
sontlmuiita perhsps with a view to a liberal poUateh 
trinkets. Theodore Winthrvp, Canoe and Saddlu, iv. 

2. An Indian feast, often lasting several days, 
given to the tribo by a member who aspires* to 
tho position of chief, and whoso reputation is 
estimated by the number and value of tho gifts 
distributed at the feast. 

It may also, very probably, happen that delay arises bu- 
cause tile man about to give thu pnUateh lias not obtainml 
the reqiilsito number of nlaiikuts. 

Pap. SeL Mo., XXX. 3.'<0. 

On hts return ho again called the peojilo together ami 
hold a big potfoteli, giving the Indians what appeared tu 
them at that time great curiiadtlos. 

Amor. Anttguarian, Xll. ?:•. 

pot-lead (pot'lod), II, Black-lead or grapliitc: 
as, a poUlmd crucible. iThe word Is now used chiefly 
of graphite In stove-pollsli applied to the huHs of raring- 
yaolits below the water-line to dlmtniah the friction of I he 
water by giving a smooth snifsce.! 

pot-lead (pot'led), v. t. [< Jiotdcad, ft.] H'o 
coat with pot-lead: as, to ptiUlead a yacht. 

pot-leecht (pot^iedi), n. one wilt) sucks nt 
the pot; hence, one who tlrinks to exet^SH; n 


the pc 
drunki 


;ard. 


This valiant potdeaeh, that npon b 
Has dniiiku s tlioiisanri notUes up 
John Tamor, Worn 



riition, consistiug in coating a 
glass vessel with paiiitings on 
im]ior or linen, the interstices 
iiciiig filled with opaque iiaiiit, Pbtkbe. 
or varnish. 

potin ( P. pron. pWaiiOf [P-* < OF. potin. po- 
tain, jiotein, imttin, a mixed metal (see dcf.), < 
pot, pot : see w. Cf. putty.^ A mixed met- 
al, consisting of copxier, zinc, load, and tin, of 
which cf^rtain coins of ancient Gaul were eoin- 
iMised. The term Is soinutlmes, though Inoonectly, ap- 
pllml by iiiimisniatists to some ancient coins (for exuiiiplu, 
tliusi; of Aluxiiiidria) of mixed metal into thu coinposltUni 
of which soniu silver enters : such coins slunild Iw called 
bilton. 

potinger. ». 8c*e ptiitinyer, 
poting-siickt. w. [< poting, ppr. of potCy p., + 
stiekT] Same as fiokinfMtiek. 


knees 
se-frvese. 
asflOX (Naren.) 

pot-lid (pot Gid ), n. 1 . The lid or cover of a pot . 
— 2. A concretion occurring in various saud- 
stpiies and shales, especially thorn) of diflPenMit 
parts, of the Jurassic series. [In this Hctis(> 
properly j)of/fd.l~Pot-Ud valve. Boeeaiee. 

pot-liouor (potGik'^r), n. The liquor in wbicli 
meat lias been boiled ; tliin broth. 

Mr. Geoffiy ordered her to come dally to his mother'H 
kitchen, where, together with her broth or is4-iigmnr, liu 
ootitrivefl to slip something more substantial into Dur- 
othy’s pipkin. Graver, Spiritual Quixote, L 9. (Davie*.) 

pot-lnck (pot' luk' ), u. What may chance to b«‘ 
in the pot, in provision for a meal ; hence, n 
meal at which no special preparation has bi*cti 
made for guests. 

Ho never contradicted Mrs. Hackit— a woman whose 
potduek was always to be nilled on. 

George Stint, Amos Barton, I. (Daviee.) 
To take pot-luok, to accept an inipnnnpin Invitation to 
a meal : partokeof a meal In which no special preparation 
has lieen made for guesta 

Do, nray. stop and dlne-^ 
-aim we ve deoentlsh wine. 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legend^ L 291. 

pot-man (pot'man), n. 1, A poWompanioii. 

Eddlshnry carried It by the Juniors snd pof-nwn, he In'- 
Ing one himself. Life A. Wood, p. fllfl. (LaUum.) 

2. Same as jiot-hoy. 

The potman thrust the last brawling dmnkards into the 
street. XMdmu; Uncommercial Traveller, ziil. (Daviee.) 

pot-marigold (pot'mai^i-gdld), n. See Caleii- 
dnta^, 

pot-metal (pot'mot'al), n. 1. An alloy of co}>' 
per and le^, formerly used for making faucets 
iitid various large vessels emploved in the arts. 
— 2. Same as poUmetalt/loHS (wmoh see, undtM' 
glatw). — 3. A kind of cast-iron suitable foi’ 
making hollow w'aro. 

pot-miier (pot'm!^z6r), ti. See mieef^. 

poto, n. See jwtto. 

potemiania (p5-t^mfi'ui^); n, [NL., < L. pt*- 
tus, drinking (see jiotation), + fuafifoi, < Br. 
jtfttD/a, madness: see NMiRfoi.] Bi] 


Do, pray. 1 

You will take oar potduek— tarn we v 
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pottery 


pot^paper (pot'pa^p^^r), «. All old brand of pa- 
pi'r I^Hrin^c the figure of a pot ae a water-murk. ‘ 

i<oi' H,f 9. 

pot-pie (pot'id), n. 1. A pie made by lining 
( hr inner surface of a pot or pan with pastry 
iiiid filling it with meat, as beer, mutton, fowl, 
,‘ic.f seasoning it, and then baking. — 2. A dish 
of 8towe<l meat with pieces of Ht.eamed pastry 
or dumplings served in it; a fricassee of meat 
with dumplings. [U. S.] 
potrpiecet (iiot'pdsj, n. Bamo as potf/un, 2. 
pot-pliuit (pot^lant), N. 1. Any plant grown 
ill a |iot.— 2. Tlie pot-tree, or monkey-pot tree. 
See LccythUt and 

pot-plaie (pot 'plat), f». A plate of Chinese 
porcelain, or of some fine European faience, in 


Mr. Ben Allen and Mr. Bob Sawyer betook themwlvea 
to a lequeetered jpoC itfbw on the remotest ooiilliies of the 
Borou^ IHekmt, liekwick, lit. 

i muspiring plant in a given time. F. IJftrtfiN. POt-shoti (pot'shot), a. 1. A shot taken for tin; 
tiotoo (l»9-t6’), n. [Jamaican; imitative.] A P«n*;»se of filling the pot, little heed l^lng paid 

1 1 nrimulgino oiid, WpetiMtut Jamaietm^. shooting or to the preservation of the 

■ ^ appearance of the animal. 

Sliootlna flyliiK was not an ordinary aocomplishnioiit : It 
wnn Just eoniliiK in, and must ptNiplu took put and 
wtnild not. risk sh<Nittng at a birtl on the wins* 

J, Ashton, Soulfd life In HeUcn of Queen Anno, 1. Sl:i. 

2. Hence, a sliot carefully aimed. 

In consequence of the sepoys stealing through tlie thick 
brushwood and dense woods, Mid taking /wf wbis at their 
stniliicsMid pickets. 

W. ii. Rwmett, Dlsry In India, II. 827. 

pOt-flhot^t (pot'shot), a. Priink ; fuddled aitli 
drink. 

And lieiiig mad perhsi>s, and lioi potshot, 

A ensed crowne or broken patu bath goL 

John Tailor, Works (IdSU). (A'arnt.) 

pot-sickt (porsik), tf . Intoxicated ; tipsy. AVo- 

riOf p. 68. 

pOMack (imt'stik), ». [Early mod. £. pot- 
Htyekiij < ME. potstyk; < poi^ + sfrdt.] A stick 
for stirring porridge, etc. 

The next had In her hmid a sword, Miother a club, an- 
other a oof -itMe. 

Quoted in Copt. John StiUth*» Work^ 1. 106. 
pot-still (pot'stil), 91. A still to which heat 
is applied directly as to a i>ot, in contradis- 
tinction to one heated by a steam-jacket, tik^o 
still, 

potstone (pot'sidn), 99. 1. A concretion or 

mass of flint, of a pear-shaped foiin, and hav- 
ing a central cavity passing lliroiigh the longer 
axis. Hiesu ooiicretloiiB occur in ttie chalk, singly or In 
vertical rows like colitmnis at Irregular distances fnnii 
each oUiur, but usually from 20 to .HO feet apart. 'I'licy 
were foniiurly particiUHrly ounapicuous near Uorsicad, 
alioui six iiillos from N( ' ' ” ’ * * 

closed, where 
feet in height 

Put-platc of ChincM Une nnd whlio pmceUln. easily explained. 

, 2. name as soapsionti or steatite, 

the decoration of which ap|»ears a vase, basket, pot-snret (pot'shllr), a. Full of eonfldence 
or the like, of brood rounded form, usually very through drink ; cock-snro. 

conventional. , i i , When Unwe rough gods beheld him thus secure, 

potpourri (po-pf»-re'), n, [Formerly also And arm’d agaiimt theni like a man potsuro, 

fMirrid ((lotgrave) ; < F. poUjHmrrif < pof, ]K>t., + ^ey sUnt vain stomis and no Monstrtfera 
fsmrri, pp. of puurrir^ < jL. nutrere, rot; see pu- 
trefy, Gf. emiiv. olla podnda.’] 1. A dish of 
(lifforont kinds of meat and vegetables cooked 
together; a stew. Hence — 2. A miscellane- 
ous collection : a medley. Rpeclflcally (a) A mix- 
ture of the drIiMl petals of rose-leaves or other flowers 
with spices and tierfumes. It is usually kept In Jars for 
tts fragrance, (b) An incense for 
huniliig, mode of a mixture of 
gums, seeds, and the like, recipes 
fiv whluh were highly valued, 
especially In the elghteenili cen- 
tury. (e) Same as potpaurri’Jar. 

(d) Same as medley, (e) A lit- 
erary composition oonsisting of 
ports put tmthur without unity 
or bond of connection.— Poi- 
POnrrl-jar, a covered Jar or vase 
for holding potpourri. (See def. 

2 (aX ) Etch Jars of .the enameled 
pottery of the eighteenth century 
having covers are often calleil by 
this name. 

potrack (pot-rak ), r, i. 



ios from Nurwhdi. Ktigland, in a quarry, iim 
) they weri) tiiosily iMjar-rinmed, and about 
t and 1 foot III diameter. Tiieir origin Is iit 


now 
8 
not 



Potfioiinl-Jto. 


[Imitative.] To ciy as a 
guinea-fowl. [Bare.] 

Tliat the dusting of chickens, cackling of geese, and the 
potradtiny of Qainea-heiis have not given rise to an elab- 
orate series of weather proverbs is, I thinly surprising. 

Pop. SeL Mo., XXYIII. (MO. 

pot-roaat (pot'rdst), 9». Meat (generally beef) 
<‘0okod in a pot with a little water, and allowecl 
to become brown as if roasted. [Local, U. S.] 
pot-Betting (pot'set'ing), 91. Til glass-manuf., 
the oper^on of placing in their proper posi- 
tion in the furnace |>ot8 which have previously 
been annealed at a red heat, 
potshard, n. tAamts potsherd, 
potaharef, n, Same as potsherd, 
potsheent, fi. Sameaspofeeit. Miss Edgeworth^ 
Absentee, x. 
potahell (pot's 
Mag., L3aiX.248. 

POtuierd (pot'shdrd), 91. [Also potshard ; < poti- 
+ sherd,} A piece or fragment of an earthen- 
ware pot; any broken fragment or piece of 
(^arthenware. 

And he took him a poUhord to sorape himself withal. 

Job 11. 8. 

In upper Egypt, It la true, the pattherd, the ostrakon, 
takes the place of the papyrus. 

Amor. Jour. PhttoL, VIII. 608. 

(pot'shop), 91. A small public house. 


[light the ship) (oiich’d about Florida. 

Legend eg Cajdain Jmuui (106O)i {IlaUiwelt,) 

po- 
po- 

iaj/emssl 
< pot, 
meat 

vegctaliles; meat-broth; soup. 

Though a man lie falle in Juloua rage, 
l4it makeii with this water hlspnCs^, 

And never shal lie more Ills wyf infstrlste. 

Chaueer, ITol. to fardonor’s Tale, 1. 82. 
Blow not thy Pottage nor Drinkiv 
For it is nut (Vfiiiineiidable. 

Itabeee lUwk (F.. E. T. H.X p. 70. 

Jacob sod pMnge: nnd Esau come from the Held, and he 
was faint. (leu. xxv. 20. 

2. Oatmeal or other porridge. 

Thel have not, in many places, nontlier Vusen no Benes, 
ne non other J*otagee, but the Bitithe of the Flesscbe. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 250. 

pottage-waref, n. [ME. jtoUigcwarc ; < pottage 
+ wore®.] Pottage-herbs; pulse. 

Jiomo poUtgeware in sskes niynge A; kepe 
111 oUbareiles or salt tulibes dooiie. 

PeHUadiue, UnslKiiidrie (E. £. T. S.X p. 100. 

pottainf (pot 'an ), n. [< OF. jmtain, pot-metal : 
see polin,j Bame as iwt-metal, 1. 
potteen, n. See poteen. 
pottenger, n. Heo polHvffcr, 
potter^ (pot'ir), 91 . [= I). potter, a hoarder, s 



POtehall (pot'shel), 9i. A potsherd. BarpeFs 


of pots or earthenware vessels of any kind. 


We ore the clay, and thou ourfMOer; and we sll sre the 
woric of tliy hand. Iso. Ixiv. 8. 

2. One who peddles earthenware or crockery. 
[I^v. Eng.J 

Bough pe/dere seemed they, trading soberly, 

With panlcred asses driven ITem door to door. 

IFonfaneorCA, Guilt and Sorrow, xlvi. 

8. One who pots meats, vegetables, etc.— 4. A 
fresh-water elemmyoid turtle, Deirochelvs ser- 
rata, of the United States.— 5. The slider. 


or 


VA VJIC V. JLUI7 DltMVI, VM 

Ted-bellied terrafiiii, Pseudemys rugosa. See 
sUdet, [Local, ll. B.] - pottarr day. (a) A clay 
used fororainanr earthenware, and of some snedeof brown, 
red, or yellow after burning, (o) In alanrer sense, any earth 
used in the ceramio art, tncludlng kaolin, a so-oslled blue 


Olay which is of a gray tsli color and when flred Is white, and 
a black clay so inuled. which also resulta In a white bisouit. 

■ Potter's field, a Iilvre of groniid reserved as a burial- 

S lmte fiir strangers aiitl the friendless poor. The name Is 
erived fniiii Its use In the following iiasmge : 

And they tiMik iMinnsel, and iHiiight with thorn Ithirty 
plei'OH of silver I the jiorfcrV fiHd, t«i bury strangers In. 

Mat. xxvil. 7. 

Potters' lathe, same as pottenf itAm)!.-' P otters' ore, 
one of the many miners' terms for galena: load ore In 
liiiniw nnd sutHrlently free from gatigiiu to Im useil by 
liotters for gloxliig their wnrt*. - Potters' WbOOl, an imple- 
ment useil 111 Hli»|iiiig cart ben ware vtwselsof ruiiinlt^l form, 
serving to give the iiiiish of clay ii rotary motion while 
the iKiiter iiiniitpulaU^s it. The priinltive fonii Is n siiiall 
round table set on a pivot, and free to revolve; it la 
turned by the hand nt interviils. An tinpnived form has a 
lower shelf or fuot-ptece coiiiici tetl with Uie tabk%so that 



Potters’ WItrrI. 

a, imrtly niolileci el.iy ; i;iiiiHng niensiire; r, revolving whref, 
screwetl on Hhiift d, whicn is |>mprll(Nl hy luirlxmitnlly iiuiving trvmlle- 
iipimnituKy; nml Kteailicil hy Hy- wheel A, pivoted on hliH^k ffi t, lioi 
fur cuntaluing Lwillii uf clay, wutcr-ve«icl, stfoiigc, IimiIs, etr. 

the potter can give it cotiilnuous motion by the action of 
bis foot. The wheel Is also usetl in applying rings of 
color, by revolving the vessel while the lirusli Is firmly 
held siailonanr and in contact with It. 
potter^ (iKit’Ar), e. [Also putter, dial. (Be.) pou- 
ter, jmdner; cf. D. potcren, inmUren, poke, pry, 
Hcandi; frtM]. of pote, and Hceonditrily ot pnii, 
im«h: Rce pote, pui^,} I, inlrans. 1, To be 
biiRy in doing liitl(\ or what in of little or no 
practtieal value; biiHy one’s Holf ovct iritleH; 
trifle; work with little energy or imnioBe. 
[Golloq.] 

His servants stayed with him till they wore so old Mid 
poUrriny lie luul to hire other folks to do their work. 

Oeoryn Kliot, Adam Bede, xvll. 

JjonI Jtdin Kussuirs Government pottered with tliu diffi- 
culty ratliur than viicoiintered it. 

J. McCarthy, Hist Own Times, xvlL 

2. To hobble; walk slowly and with diflleiilty^ 
move slowly; loiter. 

Past the old church and down the footpath jnittered the- 
old mMi aud the child, haiiil-hi-liMid. 

T. Hughes, I'oni Itrown at Kughy, 1. 2. 

I . . . pnttrrsd alMiutlteaiine lather vngiinly for the rest 
of my hour. FI. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 2ri2. 

3. To walk u|)on or lean from piece to piece of 
floatingiee. Fiarilvtl. [Local, U. S.l -To potter 
atxmt, to wander idly to and fro ; move about In a pur- 
poseless and Inetfectual manner. 

H. trans. To poke; push; disturb. [Golloq. 1 
pOttarer (pot'6r-6r), u. One who or that whicli 
iiotters; one who moves slowly or loiters, 
rotterton hen. Bee heu i . 
potter-wasp (imt'^r-wosp), n. A wasp of one 
of the genera (klynerns, Kumeues, etc., wliich 
builds mud cells in any convenient cylindrical 



Pnttrr-woikp {OdyMrrus Jlavipex). 

a, moNb uf tuiiipered clny uwil wasp to clow tha nost in a wivideii 
ii|ji>f«l: A, one tell of the tutHt; c. the wukp. 


cavity, such as a holl<»w reed, an aeoidentally 
folded pa]>cr, or the hole in a spool. O. JUsvipes 
and JC. fraterna are good examples, 
pottery (pot'fr-i), n . ; pi. potteries (-iz). [< F. 
poterie (sPr.potorta), pottery, < pof, apot: see^. 


potttnr 

1. Tbo waro or vesMols made liv pot- , 
tom; baked ear( hen ware, glaa«<l or ungiaxeil. 
—8. A plmfo where earthen yosaelR are made. 
— 3. Tlie buHiiieHH of a potter; the manufao- 
tiire of eiirthonwHre.—AlxniBii pottaiy, • mune 
airuti to tho 4l«coiutlv(i irnttviies made In the prorinoea 
of Aliriiiurf In Italy. The iradltloiia of the majolica dtxs- 
oratlon liniotred lonir in thla Fealon, although gnulually 
modified. The iiHmi linuortant of tbeee wares are known 
by the name of CtuMli jadfory.—Amatei JKltteiT, a 
oominon iianiu for the deeoraUre enamel odT pottery of 
AiiiNienlain, |ierhapa fniin the rirer Amatel, on which 
many of the fiirmices were situated, but also confusion 
witii Ainoa jwirtWaiit.— Anatolian pottery. Heeifna. 
tcNan.— Apnliaa pottery. Bee Aimifon.- AMqnrlia 
pottery, tiiu pottery found In tho ruins of Assyrian aii- 
thiuity. Its must iiniKirtaiit funiis are - (a) arcliitectural 
tiles and bricka wliluii are frequently decorated with en- 
amel of the moat hrllllant coiura and arranaed to form 
almplu iwr elaborate duHluiis^ and somotlmea painted with 
eiiicolres, tlie lirioka of each of thoae two kinds beiiiK fre- 
quently molded in relief; (b) eylinderB, firisms, and so* 
callefi barrels, all Intended to receive Irisciintlons which 
are impreaaed U|ion them ; (e) Bat taldeta or tiles iiiscrilMMl 
111 the same way, and slonal togetlier In immense eol- 
leoUoua forming libraries or col lections of rciajivla 
4N)rdlng ti> ttieir subjects ; (d) Teasda for various uses— 
not generally rioli in deouratlon, and for the must part of 
plain ungloaed cliiy.—Awatapottory. Bamu aa Atntfa 
wtnt. Hee imifw.-* BOIIdlfO POttory» pottery niaile by Uie 
Bendigo I'ottory Company at Epaoin, near Haiidhurat, In 
Victoria, Australia. lt''i»hao<*Hi'aebody ; butthosurfHce 
is modeled lii 1*01101 witii ttowoi-s, etc., in a partial Imitatiqii 
of majolica.- BI1911 POttary, miulo In the Japan- 

ese urovliice of Bisen ; onteolafly, a fliio and liurd pottery, 
unglaaed or liaving a rilght vihrlflcatlon of the siirTnce tlie 
nature of which is uncertain. It Is of several cokim, most 
coininonlv a graylsh-wblte. Figures and grotosiiuus are 
made of this warc^ generally well modeled and spirited.— 
BroaMa potttryi pottery with a coarse and soft lirowri 

K and white enamel, made at Oruuisui or Unisa in Asia 
r. It la genemlly decorated in a style slinlliir to tlie 
I’erslon or Uhudian wore^ and is used csjioeiully for wull' 
tiles.— Bnnlilll pottery, iNittory made ut- JStindimi In 
Htalfordahiro^ of wnioli there are many varieties, iiiiide by 
many different jiotters from tho seveiiteeiitli century to 
Uitt nresent dav. 'I'he name is somotlineH ummI for the <ui rly 
work of the WedgwiMidfi, l•H|MH:in1]y that made by 'I'Iioiiiiih 
and John WedgwiMMl from Hlmiit 1740 to 1770. and hIho 
the earliest work of Joalah Wwlgwood, before his removal 
to the Etruria woilts.— CUunlirUUI pottery. Bee Cain- 
Man. - OaateUl pottonr. Bee Abnati pnUtry. - Celtic 
pottery, pottery found I11 northern Eiihoih! In burial- 
• places ami occasloiiHlly among mliia, evidently pre Ho- 
man in ubaraot(i>r. and supiHmud to liclong to UmeH lN«fiiie 
the Koinaii domliiutloii In Oaul, Britain, and clHCwlien*. 
Among the most common forms are large Jars used as elii< 
eraiyiims: liut utensils of many kinds are also found. This 
pott^is uaiially soft, fragile, and gray or black hi color.— 
enuumuM pottery. Hia! ChaHreum.—OogotM pot- 
tery, a docoratlve oiiameltxl imitery made at tVigiiac In 
ITniiioo at ihe beginning of the iilneteentli century. It 
oeeiiiB to tisve bm generally similar to the laittory of 
Eoveia.— Ooreaii, OorlatblBii, Cypriote, etc., pot- 
tery. Hee tho adjectives.— DamMOUB POttOITi 
ammed pottery diatoratad with ooiivontRinal thiweriL 
scrolls, etc., mode In various ports of tlie iHwaiit, mid 
known otherwise us HluMlian, AnatoUuii, Liiidiis, and 
Persian. An attempt has laicn made to discrlmliiHtt! Iie- 
tweoii these, and to class ns Damascus only tlie tliior pieces 
having a very even anrface and more siilKliii!d coinring. 

l^MlOII pottery, a name given to tlic line pottery 
made by Bdttger lieroru his dlsooyery of poreelaln. Bee 
BMtfier ware, under frarv».— BtroBCAll, fitniBOO-Cam- 
PUlUll,a«rman pottery. Hee tlie adjectlves—FMIuni 
pottery, a variety of tho lialian enameled and doeomteil 
pott^ kiMiwn aanu^ieot made at tlie town of Kaeiisa in 
the proviiiue of Ksveima In Italy. In tills iiimfe decorated 
pottery was made at a very early epoch ; In iliv tlfteeiith 
and sixteenth ooiitiiiiiM several Important estHlillsIiiiients 
existed thercL and the amount of work done was very great. 

A distinguishing mark of tho arabesque decoration of 
Vseilia is tlio dark-Muo ground, upon wlileli the scinills 
are often in yellow or orange. Vaotisa wore Is generally 
docorated at the bock, eepeclally with an linhrlonted pat- 
tern. or still more simply with oonoentric circles.— Hud 
ptottory, a name ghreii to all mannfaoturea of Imked clay 
which are not translucent and ore hard enough not to bo 
■oratehod by an Iron point iTbls defliiition inolutliw 
stoneware^ which, however, is by some writers sefiaraivd 
from pott^ to constltuie a third class, between pottery 
and porcelain. Bee atoneware. 1 — Bdald pottuy, a iiaiiiu 

g veii to tlie few variotloa of ueoon^l pottenr in wlileli 
iO design is produced by out-out patterns eltner inciseil 
In tbe aurfocc of tlie paste or out through tlie uiismel to 
the paste bencstli. which patterns are then filled up with 
clay of a dllTereut color. I'he earthenware tiles of the 
Kiirupeaii middle agoa, inlaid in rod. yellow, and black, 
are an instance of mia. The most remarkable is theOlron 
ware. Ht*t*-ntnni\nrhih^ut iffi^ab^nona. 

iiudi potteiy. Bee tho qualifying wMa— Nniimbtrir 
pottm, potteiy made at Nuremberg in Bavaria, a town 
which has alwaya been a center of the iMitters* art. The 
most celobraton maker was Veit Illrachvogel. who wsa 
working in 147(t ami after him his son Anguatlii, until 
IfiOO. The most lm|Nirtnnt works of these and other pot- 
ters of their time are tiles or panels wltli tigures in relief, 
haiid-modeieit in flue clay, liartl and thickly enameled, 
and colored dark-green, yellow, or browik— IWlBBy POt- 
texy. {a) IHioorailve polteiy made by Benuud nuisiqr 
in the alxteoiiih century, amt from hia molds or Ida de- 
aigiia after Ids dcatlu l*allsay 's works were flrst at HaliiUsi, 
near La Bochellu, and afteni'ard at raris, where tho 
greater part of hfs fliioat pixHlnctlons were completed. 
The potteiy by which he ia best known has a hard paate 
and a rich glase, decorated in many colon of great rich- 
noM and depth. Boinc of ibis disnea. cups, and other 
pieces are pierced through, leaving an openwork pat- 
tome are decorated with marbled and * 
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eled direotly from life, and painted to dote Imltatton of 
nature. (6) Imltattona of the true faiiiey wars^ made hr 
modem maniifactarersk and often extremely auceeaefnl, 
BO as to be di»epUve.— Peaiant poitenr- BeeMomnf. 
— FentUI poitexy, pol>i^ mkue to mala, of aeveral 
kinds, iticludliig an extremely hard and aeml-inmslnoent 
oort, which is pnibably an artificial puroebdii. Tlie ware 
cfjrnmojilv known oa Imian is (a) a coaroo brown paste 
wltli a widto enamel, upon which flowers. aorollA etc., 
arc painted In vivid culora, and csivored with a sllicluna 
glaiL and (b) a wan? of similar composition with figures In 
ntlier and Hlmllarly decorated. Kach of these two aorta 
lias Munetimes a copper luster, and it is not uncommon 
for pieces uliicrwisc alike to differ in having more or leu 
liistor, so lliat it sttems that tho luster is not in all caau 
ail important olijuct with the decorator. lUuidlan, Da- 
mascus, and Anatolian wares are often claaaed u Beraian. 
— QnUnptr pottexy, pottery made at Quimper, In tlie 
department of FlnJatcre^ France, especially enameled 
faience ni^e from Ki&O and throughout the eighteenth 


iwiituiy. 1‘lie style of deooraikm Is usually vety 
to that «if eitlicr Nevers or Kuuen. aoeordiiig to the time. 
— BhOdUa potteiy, pottery mauein thelaloof Hhodeo. 
Tills pottery IS aimflar In decoration to I*eralan and l)a- 
iniisciis waif), but is distipgulihed from It by a oomewhat 
iNiliier decoration and more brilliant colon, and by tlie 
more fifNiuciit use of enamel color put on ao thickly u to 
remain in Mllglit relief. In material and character, thla 
ware is similsr to the Fenian. Also called Lindiu pob. 
tjrry, from tho town of Lliidua, now called Lindo^ a sea- 
IMirt of the isle.— BomfiB POttelT* pottery made in the 
city of Home since the tenth centniy; upecially— (a) a 
variety of It4diau majolica marked as being made In Romeb 
of which biitfewpteccaareknowii to exist; and(6)BWhit«- 

C laxed earthenware, of which tbe factory waa established 
y Volpaio the engraver, about 179U^ and wu continued 
by his aonaand others. Flguruand groups were madcof 
ifils ware. The color of the pieou varlu from pure white 
tiiroiigh dliferentaliadu of huff to a sort of stone-color.- 


isli, and docorated generally In oxoelleiit tuto, according 
to tlie style of tlie day. The chief varieties, considered 
with ngord to the decoration, aru— (a) that urnainciited 
with scrolls and arabosquca of graylah bine on a lilulsh- 
wlilte ground, the ground thickly covered with the orna- 
moiit, which la generally disposed with groat akill, so ns to 
1 ki clfectlvo lioih near at hand and at a distanoe ; (b) tlist 
painted in full color with bmiquetaand single flowers, and 
more rarely with Agure-antdecu In medalliona, the ground 
of tills variety being generally of a purer white ; and (c) that 
ill which the two preceding styles are miiigl^ the dark- 
blue aitrolla alteniatln^ with iKiuquets and^ festuoiis in 


color, snd tlie ground or tho enaniuliilaiah. Tliero art; slso 
cxceiitloiml varieties, u that closely Imitating (liliiese 
imiiitliig on poraelatn, and that In wnloli carefully mude 
wliite enameled ptiwu are decorated only by a coat of 
arms, or a device or emblem In imitation of an effective 
1 tsliaii style.— Rongh-OMt POfetery, a pottery whose snr- 
face is roughened by being duit^, bmore heliig tired, witii 


texy. a name given toponeiy of a fine body made at the 
Hoyal China Works at worocster alsmt 18M> : an excellent 
ware for toblo-sonrices and the like, hard, ve^ perfectly 
vitrified, and white throughout tbe puto.—8<nrreipot- 


or (b) at private fBctorie% of whipli there have been 
iMir at dllforont timw since almut 177b. Compan 


■arfaoe% with moldings or marks In allglit relief ; and 
others are covered wltli llisrd*, aorpenta, as1^ etc., mod- 


laniim- 
Compare St'vrw 
jmreelain, under penWofni.— Blcllton potteiy, a name 
given to certain varietieaef lusterod ware akin to tbe HIs- 
iisno- Moresque!^ and with decoration fitsuiiently reaem- 
Idiiig DaiuRBcus potteiy. The namu Rkum-Anman and 
Sieiwt-Mwemnw nave been given to the abovu^ and some 
attempt has lieen made to distinguish between thuae two 
alleged varieties. Tbe pieou offered for sole in tlie towns 
of Sicily are roughly decorated in a atylo similar to that 
of the Italian peninsula.— Soft POtteiy,ennimon pottery 
wliich Is not hanl-bsked. The test is tiiat it can be easily 
iH;nitched with an iron point. All cuimiioii fiower-iiuts 
are of soft pottery ; but there are many kinds of pottery 
much Boftar, some of which can be cut with a knife.— 
UnglaMNl pottexy. earthenware made by roodellng tbe 
vessel in clay, and imng it without tbe addition of a glase. 
Urdliisiy flower-poti^ tem-ootta, and common hrleks are 
instaiiou of unglaaed pottery.— UpdllirOll pottery, a 
iisnie given to ihe ancient pottoy found In the Updiurch 
nmrshu in Kent, and also to that found elsewhere which 
iippears to have oome from that region. In adlstrtot five 
or six mllu long many ancient kilns and immense ouanti- 
tica of this potteiy have been found. The ware is gray 
orhlaok, more rarely brownish-red, generally tbiiijUMl well 
made. Itia uiidonbtedly of the Roman period.— VaiOfM 
pottery, pottery made at Varages. in the department of 
Var, France, beginning aliont 1780. It Is an enameled 
faience whou decoration Imitotoa that of other factories^ 
mp(!olally that of Moiiatiera. There were many potters 
engHged In this manufacture, whou work It la not possi- 
ble to distinguiah. (Bee CArmsii-iMfe.) 

pottery-bark tree. Bee Xioania. 
pott^-tleene (pot'^T-i-tish^O), n. In ceram.y 
a thill paper uaea in transfer-printings for tak- 
ing the impression of the enmve^ plate and 
transferring it to the biseidt. See iranitfer^ 
ptinNnff, 

pottery-tree (pot'6r-i-trB), n. 1. See <xirat;>/. 
—8. M ftotterjf-hark tree. 
pottery-ware (pot'Or-i-wftr), n. Same as jioU 
1 . 

Pottia (pot'i-S), ti. [NTi. (Ehriiart), after J. P. 
Pott, a German botanist.] A genns of brya- 
eeous mosses, the t^ie of the tribe Pottieaf. 
They are amall animal or bimmlal planta, growing on new- 
ly exposed soil, with entire obovato-obloiig or obovato- 


pottl»SodM 

with oaoaUifdrm ealyptra,aDd peristouoelQMr ahunt or 
oempoa^of alxtofliillwtoetli. There are 9 Marth Amcr- 
lean qtoeiea. 

PottieB (po-ti'M), H. pt. [NL., < PotUa + -€».] 
A small tribe of bryaeeous mosses, taking its 
name from the genus Pottia, 
potting (pot'ing), n, [Verbal n. of pofi, r.j 
1. huiort., the transfer of plants from beds or 
benches to flower-pots, or from one pot to an- 
other.— 8. The operation of putting up cooked 
and seasoned meats in pots, where &ey are pre- 
served by the action of the salt, spices, etc., wit h 
which they are prepared, and by tho exclusion 
of air.— 8. In ssyar-mai/ff/'., tho act or operation 
of transferring raw sugar from tho ciystallixing. 
pans te perforated casks. Vre, Diet., IlL 942.— 
4. In HMphorifHtoid manuf,, the placing of pots 
containiiig either potassium nitrate or sotnum 
nitrate anti sulphuric acid in the kilns used for 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid from sul- 
phurous acid obtained from the combustion of 
sulphur in air. The decomposition of tho nitrate by 
tbe aulphurio acid auppUes iiltrio acid, by which the snf- 
nhnrous avid la oxldura into sulphuilo acid, nltro^ li^ 
free in the prooeoa. Bee mdphwio add, under ml- 

potti]^-ca8k(pot'ine-kARk),n. In Mpor-maNs/., 
a cask vat used for draining molasses from im- 
perfectly crystallized sugar, it ho holes in the 
bottom, into each of which Is inserted an end of a oniahvd 
stalk of Bugar-cana which is lorm enough to reach to tliv 
tup of the sugar. The mnloses drains off through the pi>* 
rous channels which these stalks afford, leaving the pro- 
duct much driur and more perfectly oiystalltaed. 
pottinger, pottenger (pot'iu-jdr, -eu-j4r), n. 
[Also (in uef. 2) poUpyer; with in- 

serted a us in panaenger, meagenger, etc., for 
*lHtttager, < ME. potager, a pottage-maker, < 
potage, pottage: see pottage, Cf. nofringer,'\ 
1. A pottage-maker; a cook. [Obsolete nr 
archaic.] 

1 bauo iHi cook in hero kychone and the couont serued 
Mony morithus with hem and with monkes botlie. 
lull waa the priureaae patayer. 

Piem Pinwman (CX vil. 28SL 
Before that time . . . the wafers, flamms, and pastiy- 
niifat will Bcarou liave had the Just degree of flro which 
learned potHntjere prescribe o lltteat for tbe tiodv. 

SoM, Monastery, xvl. 

8t. A porringer. 

ITiir treasure was . . . only tinges necessary to bve 
vsed, os cho'sra stiiuluis settels, ifyakea wdingen, potteii, 
pannes, treyes, and suobe other liowsholde atnffe 

and InstnnncntesL 

Pder Martyr (tr. In Eden's First Books on America, 
[ed. Arbor, p. 85 )l 

A pdenyer, or a little didi with eorea. 

Baird,lbeO, {UaUtwOL) 

poMflng-hoUBe (pol'ing-hous), ti. A house in 
which plants are potted, 
potting-fftick (pot'iug-Btik), n. A flat stick 
with a blunt end, used by gardeners, in potting 

S lants, for compacting the earth in the stiace 
etweeii the roots or ball of the plant ana the 
sides of the pot. 

pt^le (pot'l), n, [< ME. potel, < OF. poiel, u 
little pot, dim. of pot, pot: see 1. A 

liquid measure of two quarts; the contents of 
such a measure; hence, a measure of wine or 
other beverage ; any large tankard; a pot. 

Uo brow me apottie of sack finely. 

Shak.,%t, W. of W., UL &. aa 
He ealls for apoCtfr of Rhenish wlnc^ 

And dranke a health to hii qneene. 

Bobin Hood and Qwen KaMeffiie(t'hiid'feBallads, V. MSX 

f Certain Caiiea as bigge as a mans legge, which between 
the knots contained apdtte of water, extracted from tbe 
dewca. PurehoM, Fllgrimage^ p. 877. 

Put thorn lafit-fliea] into a glass that win hold a quart or 
apoCffo. /. WaUan, CSomjdete Angler, p. 164. 

8. A dish made by Connecticut flshermen by 
frying pork in the bottom of a kettle, then adu- 
iug water, and stewing in the water pieces of 
fresh fish. Mwtdte, made by Cape Ann fisher- 
men. is the same dish with the addition of 
crackers. — 3. A small wicker basket or vessel 
for holding fruit. 

Htrawlierry pdOeit are often half cabbage leaves, a few 
temntiiig atrawberrles being diqilayed on the top of the 
pUtk, Mayhew, London Labour and Ixmdon Poor, L 68. 

4. A children’s game. [Prov. Eng.] 

I have as little inclination to write vmea as to play at 
jMttls or whip a tok 

Souilwy, To Rev. H. Hill, Oot 14, IBIS. 

potUe-belUed (pot'l-bePid), a. Same as pot- 
bellied, 

pottle-bodied (pot’l-bod'id), a. Same as pot- 
bellied, 

A aomethliig.MttModM boy, 

That knuckled at the tew. 

Tmaymn, wm Wateqpvoot 



A bottto holding two quite, 

or a pottle. 

isi.?2Si?jar»^ 

«)ttle4aop (pot'l-d«p), «. ^ deep u the pot- 
; to the bottom or the pottle. 

Now. my liok fool Rodwtoou 
w hmn lore heth turn'd oimoet the wrong lide on^ 

I (I iMNdomonaheUi to-night oaroueed 
I viMtloni jMMMMjgi SMmk,, Othello), U. 8. 66. 

pottle-dram&t (pot'l-drAft), n. The 

;i |>ottlo of at one omught; hencoi a 


( 

ptiL 


rhc right line alone^ ormttu, the myitio circle^ deeoi 
1 ! 8ubllmo elmplioity of hie eoure aapintloii. 

J. w. PtUrntr, The New and the Old, p. 


The 

the 


drinking 

irauffht: ' 

draught. rProT. Eng.] 

K)ttle-pott (pot'r-pot)i n. A vessel bolding two 
fdso, the contents of such a vessel. 

reat rattele ewelljng hmer than the bdljof anottole 
W. Pntten , quoteTln N. ud Q., 7th aer., Vl. m. 
Shot, By the loasi. yonll oraok'a Qoart together, ha! 
will you not, Master nudolph T 
^Wfd, Yea, air, in 

8kak,, S Hen. IV., r. S. 68L 

potto (pot'd), n. [Also poto; African (f).] 1. 

^ Kmall West Amcan lemuroid quadruped, 
PrmiieUcm poUo, See Perodietieu8.^2. The 
kirikajou, Cereoleptos eaudivolvulus. See out 
iindor kinkttfou. [A misnomer.] 

pot-tree (potHre), a. The monkey-pot tree: 

^)tli names are* from the large woodv seed- 
vf'Hsels furnished with lids. See Leoywin, 
Pott's ciirvat!ire,dieeMe,fhtct^ Seeear- 
rature, etc. 

Pottsville oonglomerate. See milUiUme-grit. 

poUn (pot'u), a. The circular caste-mark worn 
on t-lio forehead of a Brphman. 

circle^ deaoribea 
603. 

potolentf (pot'u-lent), a. [ss It. j)otulento, < 
I i. jMtulentwi, drinkable, druziken,<|)of«M, drunk- 
en: see MtoMoa.] 1. Nearly drunk; rather 
tipsy. BaUey.^2^ Fit to drink; drinkable. 
Johmon, 

pot-valiant (pot'vaHyant), a. Courageous 
through drink ; dghting-druiik. 

“Parhapa we had better retire," whiapered Mr, Pick- 
wick. Nerer. air," ndolned Pott^ pci-itaaatd in a iluu blu 
rnmau, " never.^ IHekem, Pickwick, 11. 

pat-valiantrjr(pot'vaHyant-ri),«. Thecourago 
oxc.itcil by dnuk; Buten course. 

Iho <dd man la atUl mercorial ; bnt hli poUvaliantry la 
Rcnu ; cold water la hia only fog-breaker. 

* S, Jvdd, Margaret, 111. 

pot-verdng^ (pot'v6rMu-g6), n. [ V'erdufto for 
rrr%o.] Giddiuess produced by hard drinking. 

nare yon got thejwf-iMnliigof 

Aaov. and FL, Hoomfnl Lady, U. 1. 

pot-wabblar (pot'wob^ler), n. Same as poU 
iraWptr, HalliwcU, 

pot-wnller (pot'woKdr), f»« Same as poUwal^ 
(oner. 

poi-walUnertp pot-wallonert, n. Sameasj^ot- 

tralhjter, 

'Iho election of membera hero ITanntonl la by ihoae whom 
they call mC-Mwil^nari— -that la to aay, every liiliabltaiit, 
whether nouaekeeper or lodger, who dreaaea hia own vio- 
;e out whlo^ aeveral liimatea or lodgera will, 


tnaU; to make c 
nmie lltUo time bofwe the election, bring oat their pota^ 
ami make Urea In the atreet, and boil viotuali in the sight 
of their iielghboura, that their votes may not be oalled in 
question. 

/M Pba^Tbor thro* Great Britain, U.1& (Doaiaa.) 
POt-wallcmr (pot'woKQP-dr), n, [< pot + wal- 
Cl. poUmaUcr^ pot^alUner, and poUhoiU 
2.] One who boils a pot. 8peoincal]r-(a) One 
^'hoprrparoa hia own food ; ahonaekeeperoralodgerwho 
prepares hia own food ; In partloular, a parliamentaw voter 
ill Home BngUah boroughahefore the passing of the Reform 
hill of 1886. Kveiy male Inhabitant whether housidceeper 
<» liHlger. who had resided aix months In the borough, and 
had not been chargeable to any townahfp as a pauper for 
twelve montha, was entitled to vote. 

. All manner of Dtflttarlans, Radioala, retnetory PUwai- 
tofim, and ao forth. GaHida, Hartor lleaarta% p. 196. 
('0 A cook aboard dilp.; a pot-wieatler. [Slatig.l <e) A 
HI union. jEtertfatt. (tf. B.] 

pot-walloplllg (pot'wol^gp-ing), n. The sound 
nmde by a in boiling. 

The trumpet that onoe annonnoed from afar the lau- 
leii^ niafl ... has now given way for ever to the pot- 
'»>%divaoftbelKillor. JDe quiiMay, Eng. Mall CoaS^ 
pot-^ 

not 
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dnetlon of the commoner wares only. Jewitt, 
ILi. 

pot-worloi (pot' wdrks), n,pL and oing. A manu- 
factory of fish-oil ; an oil-factory, 
pot-wnstlor (pot'rest'lf^r), «. 1. The cook 
on a whalivship. [Slang.]— 2. A kitchen-maid. 
[Slang, U.S.r 

poooei, w. An obsolete or dialeetal form of 
puise^, 

ponced (potis), n\ [Appar. a reduced form of 
poutice^ (cf. powmned tor pouMoned), Hence 
poucy*] 1. Dust. See the quotation. 

The name under which the Sax dust la known among 
the workers la and those suffering from Ita effects 

are said to be *‘pouoey,*‘ a word coming directly hrom the 
French. LanMi; No. 8468, p. 668. 

2. Nastiness. HalUwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
pooch (pouch), H, [< ME. poucko^ var. of pocke^ 
< OP. poehe, a pouch, pocket: see iwAuSl.] 1. A 
l)ag or sactk of any sort; especially, a poke or 
pocket, or sonioUiing answering the same pur- 
pose, as the bag carried at the girdle in tlie 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and serving 
as a purse to cany small articles. 

A Joly poppere baar ho In hia jNmeAe. 

ChauMTt Kiieve'a Tale^ L 12. 

Tester I'll have InpoiieA, when thou shalt lack. 

Shak., M. W. of W., I. a 96. 

A dirk fell out of William'a pouek. 

And gave John a deailly wound. 

TAa Twa Hnthgn (Milld'a Ballada H. H68). 

Mony a time he wad slip in to see me wT a brace o' wild 
denkea in his pouch. Seoti, Anthiuaiy, xv. 

2. A mail>pouch. Bee mail»hag. 

At 8 o’clock A. a. the Euroiiean malla closed, and (he 
pouchet pat on Imard the Alter carrlMl the usual oendea 
for the foi^ii ciroulatlon. The Cmtarv, XXXVIll. 606. 

3. In sodl,^ a diluted or sac-like part, capable of 
containing something, (a) A aac like dilatation of 
the oheeka^ uoninionly callfd ekeck^poueh. See chcct-pimdit 
and outs under iicomya and Petiyitathuc. (6) The gular 
sac of tiitlpalinate or ategaiiopoilotiH birds, as pellcMUia. Hec 
cut under pritetn. (r) The iimmuplum of inai-anplal mani- 
inala See inanupium. id) The glll-aac or maraupliini of 
a iiiaraipobranchiate, aa a lamprey or hag. See cut under 
backet, 10. (e) A liriNal-iNiucli, of whatever character. Hoe 
brood-poueb, and oiita under /^otu/rema and ifpo. (/) The 
a(!L>iit4iBg of various aiiimala, as the musk, the clvo^ and 
the beaver. 

4. Ill bot,f a silicic; also, some other purse- 
liko vessel, as the sac at the base of some 

S otals. — 6. In mat,, a caicuni^ especially when 
ilaied or saccular, or some siinilar sac^ or re- 
cess. See cut under lamprey, — 6. A bag for shot 
or bullets; hence, aftc^r the iiiiroducilon of car- 
tridges, a cartridge-box. — 7. A small bulkhead 
or part ition in a ship’s hold to prevent grain or 
other loose cargo from sliifting.— Anal,1iimnolilsL 
oopnlatoi 7 ,galiir pouch. Seetheadjectiveo.— Fabrl- 
Hn ponon. See buna PabrieU, under buna,--’ Lsryn- 
gSSl pouch, a membramiua aac, conical in ftmn, placed 
Mwoen the superior vocal cord and the Inner surface iff 
the thyroid cartilage. Also callcil aooetdc of the larunx,— 
Leaden pouch, an ampullii of the kind used for pllgrinis’ 
aigna— NtOdhim'S pouch or sac, an etihugemeiit or 
caMxU diverticulum of the aomiual duct of a cepbalopod, 
fonniiig a hollow muscular organ lervliig as a receptacle 
for the aemliial ropiisor siiennatophorim which are formed 
In the glandular fiarts of the same duet.— Pilgrim's 
pout^ HeopOf/rfoi.— PouOhgtStatton. Heenwtetirm. 
• Boeto-Uterlne ponOh. Manic as rcetowminarpimeA.- 
‘ — ^ — iglnal pouch, the famch formed iiy the perfto- 
itweon the rectum behind and the vagina and 


‘Wallopillg (pot'woHqp-ing), a. Boiling \ 
applicdto boroughs in wnich, before thb 
it^form Act of 1632, pot-wallopers were enti- 
’lodtoToto. XHi,e.Vtet. 

A po t -wa U cptap bfwoogh like Taunton. 

Letters. IV. 89. 
(pot'hwdl), ft. A bucket-wheel for 
I’i^ng water; a uoria. 

P^twoK (pot'wfiik), ft. A small establishment 
jor the making of ][^ttery, or one for the pro- 


uterus In front Also railed pnueh tf />oiqffas.—Beoto- 
VOSical pouch, the puiitnnciu imuch lictween the rectum 
and the madder, bounded laterally by the aenillunar folda 
— Vosioo-utonne pouch, the pcritoueal pouch between 
the bladder and the uterus. 

pouch (pouch), V, [< pouch, n.] I, trans, 1. To 
pocket; put into a pouch or pocket; inclose us 
in a pou^ or sock. 

Oome^ bring your saint poucA'd In hJs leathern shrine. 

Qtiarfes, Emblem^ I. 9. 
They (letters) have next to be pmichml. For this pur- 
pose a large aemlclroular table la provided with a range 
iff large alaed plgwm holes whose flcNirs are Inclined down- 
ward in the rear. Ihese are marked with the names of 
ndlroods, cities, etc. The paoksget of lettan are thrown 
dexterously Into the proper cinniiartmenta. 

ffmar., N. 8 ., LXIL 66 . 

2. To swallow, as a bird or fish. Xorria, 

The common heron hath . . . alongneok . . • toreaoh 
prey, a wide extensive throat topriusA It. 

perham, rhysloo-lliocdogy, L 864. 

8. To pocket; submit quietly to. 

I wHI pouch up no such affront. Scott 

4. To fill the pockets of; provide with money. 

He had been loaded with kindnesa . . . and, finally, had 
beenpoueM in a manner wortlur of a MarquMa and of a 
granofother. Dioradi, Coningsby, i. 11. 

6. To purse up. 

H e^jpiwAad bis mouth, and reared himself up, and 
BSdmrdoan, SirCharlea Grandiaon, V. 58. {Davtca,) 
n» intrans. To form a pouch; bag. 


PMiaMhffs and ImgnlarltlM m 

L an cet, Na 8474 P ^ 
pemeh-bone (pouch'bdu), u. A marsupial bone ; 
Olio of the ossa nutrsupialia of marsupials and 
muiiotremes. 

pouched (pouoht), tf. [< jrKmrA + -6»i3.] Hav- 
ing a ]M>uc*h.-. PonchSd awltnmla, the marsupials.— 
Pouched ant-eaters, the marsupials of the family Syr- 
fitceo6iid/r.~ PouOhed hadgsrs, the marsupiala of the 
ISmll}' PcmuudUUe, Poiichl4 uOg. See d *[1. — Pouch- 
ed Mg. Manic as pturh-toad. Set* oat under Sdotrema, 

- Pouched lion, a lnrgi* rxlliict immiveruua marauplal 
of Australia. Mue ThyUtetdeo,— Pouched manuot, a 
spermoplille: a Krouiid-Hqiiln-el of the subfamily Ainmo- 
phiiitue, havlug chcek-iiuucheH. Nee cut uiider •LVpsriMo- 
pAfftis.- 'Pouched mouse, h rodent of the family Shreo- 
myktcB : a rniuket iiiounc. having external clieuk-puucliea. 
Bee cut under l*errK/fuiMuii.-Pouched rat, some rat-lIke 
animal with cln^k-iMiuuliuti. Miiecllleally ■ ta) An aidmal 
of (hefaiiilly Gemif.vif/Ar, Including the two genera ChNmtgs 
and Thumomyc, to which Mong the gophers proper, ca^ 
maaa.rata,uraand.mtsuf North America; oiieof thepooket- 
mifihers, having external uhei'k-tNiuchuii. Muti ciita under 
Ooauipidic and camam-raL (/*) One of tlie African ham- 
aten of the genus OrwwtoiNM.-PouChed stork. Manie 
as itf(/ttfa*ff.Mrd.- Ponollsd weasel, a marsupial of the 
genus Fkacenualc, 

pouchet-bn (pou'chet-boks), v. Same as 
yiOimce4mx, 

pouch-gill (pouch'gil), n. 1. One of the Mar- 
yipobranehii; a laim>rcy or hag, having tlio gillH 
in a pouch.— 2. The so-cnllod buHket of the 
marsip(»brauo]iiatoB. Haeckel, Soo cut under 
baHkei, 10. 

pouch-gillad (pouch'gild), tf . Having Uic gills 
in a pouch ; marsipobranohiato, as a lamprey or 
hag. 

pouch-hook (pouch 'bfik), tf. A hook used for 
suHtieuding mail-bags while asHori'ing Iho 
mails. Car-IiuildcpH Diet. 
pOUChleas (pouch 'los), a. [< pouch + •IwH.’] 
Having no pouch. 

The opossum was absolutaly forced to socinlre n certain 
amount eff Yankee smartiunw, or elhe hi Ito Improved off 
the face of the earth by ilio kiHui compotIUoii of the pnueh- 
Urn mammas. ScL Mo., XXXlll. 687. 

pouch-makor (pouch 'ma^k6r), n. One whoso 
busiiioHB is the making of imuches or bags. 
York Ptayu, Index, p. Ixxvii. 
pouch-mouse (pouch 'mous), n. One of the 
' smaller itockei^oplu^rH, Thommys talpoidvH, 
[Manitoba.] 

pouch-mou’Ult (pouch'moiiUi), ». and a. 1. n* 
A mouth with pursed or protruded lip 4 J»h, 
n. a. Same as pouclMuonfhod, 

(Players, I inoaiiX theaterians, poueh-anouth stage-walk- 
ers. Dekker, Satiromastix. 

pouch-mouthedt (pouch'inoutlit.), a. Blubber- 
lipped. JiuHicorth. 

pouch-toad (poiich'tdd), II. A toad of the genus 
Nototrimm, as A\ tuarmpiatum, which liatchcs 
its eggs and carries its tadpoles in a hole in its 
back. Also called pouched frog. See cut un- 
der Nototrema. 

poucy (iKiu'si), tf. [< poucc'^^ + -yl.] 1. Dirty ; 
untidy. JTl^rov. Ehg.J— 2. Seti quoliitioii ini- 
dep pouce^, 1 . 

poudrot, n. A Middle English form of imwder. 
poudrd (ptt-dra'), a. [F., pp. of poudrer, pow- 
der: aeo jmwder, v.] In lar,, same as aemtu 
poudre-marchantt. n. [ME., also tmuder mar- 
chant, jHiudre marmaunl; < OF. jmudre{nv.v ;wir- 
der) + marehanUmarehand, “well traded, much 
used, very eoriimoii ” (Cot grave ): see wwrr/ttf wf.] 
A kind of flavoring powder usm in the middle 
ages. 

A cook they liaildo with hem for the nones, 

To Ijoylle enyknus with the niary Inuics, 

And poudn-uiarehfiunt tart and gallngale. 

Chaucer, Gen. l*rol. to G. T., I. .*:81. 

poudrette (iff>-dret'), n. [F., dim. of poudre, ' 
powder: see powtUr.'] A manure prepared 
from night-soil dried and mixed with charcoal, 
gypsum, etc. 

Speculators have not traced a sulfioient distinction Int- 
tween the liquid nuuinn^ eff the sewers and the pmidrettc 
or dry mannn*. 

Mayhew, loiidun Taibonr and fxmdcni Poor, II. 464. 
pOUOT^t, a. An olmolote form of jtoor. 
pOUer'4i u. An obsolete form of power^. 
pouertf. tf. An obsolete form of fumirky. 
pouf (pof), tf. ^ plaited piece 

of gaiixe worn in the hair, forming }>art of a 
hoad-dresH of the second half of the eighteenth 
century; hence, a liead-dreas in which such 
pieces of gaii/.e, and the like, were iisc^d, and 
to which vrerc soniotimes added very elaborate 
oniomeiits, as ligun's of men and animals, or 
even a ship or a windmill. • 
pouiVe (pfif), n. [F.: see puff.2 Anytliing 
rounded and soft. Eapeclally— (a) In dnmimakiHg, 
material gathered up lo aa hi prodnou a sort of knot or 



ponft 

InuMdi for doooimtlre olfeet (d) In 
or oMoman, made rery Kift with 
Doatao-poaft ottoman. See ettemoiH*. 

a Idmd of par- 

adoxims ParadomruH typus, 
poukeHt n. An obsolete form of padk. 
n. Kee»ot 0 Ar. 

POUkenelf, a. [Also powkenfH, powhi-ncedte ; 
said to lie so eiiUed in allusion to the long 
lieaks of the soed-vesHels; < pouke^ older form 
of puek^ + needle,’\ Tlie plant VenusWomb, 
Scamlix reetm-VeneriH, 

ponlaine (p(Mftn')i n. [Also Mndain; ME. pih- 
luyne^ jiolayn, polan^ jmUyn^ < OF. ponlaine^ pouU 
laiiie, ^^HouUers d poylaiM^ old fashioned shoes, 
held on the feet by latcbets running ov^rth wart 
the iustup, which otherwise wore all open ; also, 
those that had a fashion of long hooks sticking 
out at the end of their toes” (Oo>gruvo). Cf. 
Hp. Pg. polaina, usually in pi. pnlainas^ gaiters, 
spatterdashes, from the F.] A long, tinted 
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aeodikm, poultiTf (pdl'tdr), ». [Early mod. E. alio 

ter, pulier; < ME. nsitsr, < OF. noa/ef<s»^, ooto- 
Uer, pulletter^ a dealer in fowls, < pouM, a 
pullet, fowl: nee poulL puUdt,] Same asjtnwf* 
ierer (and the eanior form). 

His «fM sre Mt, 

Like A deed hare'i hong In s jwtittrr'f shop ! 

B, JontoFt, VdiKme, ?. & 
The ooitermoiigenfniite vi, 

The nontteri send n In fowl. 

And hatohen nieste wittiont oontronL 
Beyufoodt 1 £dw. IV. (Worka ed. Fesnon^ 1174, L IIX 
Ponltcn' meagunt, a kind of reree eombinlng lines of 
twelre ud fonrteen syUshlea See the qnoUtlona 
The oommonest sort of Terse which we vse now sdsjres 
(via the long verse of tweine end fonrtene ntllsbles) 1 
know not eertelnly howe to nsme It, vnlosse I should ^ 


2, Annmberof spedamns of thoeomm^ 
M mingaM T^duok^ 
ticularly, ohiekens dressed for mari^ 



nMUliiea, cloM of f4th century. 


W, dlpiMnr ; if. lainlie rnid ttiltoret with miulaiine | C7, rl(lii)K<lx>ot ; A 
lole of clog for «reiurln|{ with elUior A tir 

ahoe worn in tho fourteenth eeiitury. See 
tracaw. 

The half •hoots or shoes distinguished as pouiainen con< 
tinned to be long and very shsiply pointed. 

itneyo- BriL, VI. 4im. 

Ponlaine da vaxlot, a ponlaine with sliurtor projecting 
toa snoh lietng the only ones sllowod to working ptMiple 
and domestioa not merely for oouvenieiiou or utility, but 
by express ardinanoes. 

ponlootf o. A Middle English form of pulm^, 
ponldavlatf a. Sitme as poledavy. 
ponldart. o. An obsolete form of powtUr, 
ponldredt, a* An obsolete form of powtUired, 
ponldroili w. A variant of pauldrm. 
pOQle (p5l), «. [F. : see poor^, fi.1 1. Iiirorr/- 
piaffing, poot2. — 2. One of the movemenlH 

of a quadriUe. 

ponlemat. »• A BUddle English form of puthn, 
ponlot (po-lii'), a. [F., a note: see pHUct.'] A 
note; a familiar note. 

Hlaa Tristram's pauM ended thus : *' Note bene, 

We meet for orouuet in Uie Aldobrandlnl." 

Loekmr, Mr. Flacid's FUrtaUtin. 

ponlp^ ponlpe (p51p)> n. [< F. Oi. poly- 
pua: see polypus J] A cuttlefish or octopus. 
See ptdyp (a). 

The description of the poiutp$ or devU-llsh, by Ylotor 
Hugo. In **Tlie Toilers of the Hes," with which so many 
readers have recently become fSmfllar, is quite as fait- 
niuua and unreal aa any of the eariler aooounta, and 
even nioro hlaarre. Hli deaoiiptlon repreaents no real 
animal whatever. Ho haa attributed to the creature hab- 
Ita and anatonitoal struoturea that belong in part to the 
polypa and in part to thepoiiiEps (OotopnsX ana which ap- 
pear to have been derived laigidy from the aeveral dcacrip- 
tiona of theae totally dlatinotgroupa of animala oontaliied 
In some oyolcqiedia. rsrrOL 

poult (poll), n. [Early mod. E. also powU (and 
poll: seo potdf-/oof); also dial, poaf, jHWt; 
< ME. pulte, a eontr. of polsis^ a pullet, fowl : 
900 puUet, Cl. poulterf poultry, 1 The young 
. or onick of the domestic fowl, turlmy , pheasant, 
guinea-fowl, and similar birds. 

I* th* camp 

You do not fcMid on pheasant jpouifo. 

Chapman, Kevenge for Honour, L 1. 

The third [dlab] contained a turkey-jwwf on a manna- 
lade of hermigena. SmottHt, tr. of Oil Blaa lx. 4. 

A tnrkey pouU larded with bacon and spice. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Lei^d% I. laa 

ponlt (p51t), ff. t [< poHltf ».] To kill poultry. 
nalUweU. 

ponlt-dfiHMXie (p5-dh-BWo')» A heavy corded 
■ilk material used for dresses. 


tlist it doth ooniust of Potfllfr's tiuMfum^ which gini 
xli. for one duseti and xillj. for another. 

Qaaoaigtm, Steele Olaa etc. (ed. ArberX p. 30. 

The first or the first oonple hauing tweine sUlsbles, the 
other fourteen^ whicdi versliyers call pmtiim mranire, 
becanse so Uisy tsUle their wares by dosens. 

W. WM$, bhMOurss of Eng. Poetrlsb p. 02. (Haste.) 

ponlterer (p6rt0r-6r), n. [< poultsr + -cri; 
the suffix belngneedlesslyaddea as inyheffsrer, 
upholsterer^ etc.] 1 . One whose busiifeBB is the 
sale of poultry, and often also of hares, game, 
etc., for the table. 

Yestordsy the lords past the bill for the preservation 
of tho ganiOb In wliieh ia a olause that If any poufUnr, 
after tho lot of May next, sella hare^ pheasant, partridge 
Ac., lhe| shall forfeit ftf. for every ollenoe, nnlsss he has a 
certlflcate from the lord of the manner that they were not 
token by poachers. LUMB, Diary, Maroh 1707. 

2f. Formerly, in£ngland,anoffioerof the king’s 
household who had supervision of the poultiy. 
poult-foot (pdlt’ftlt), n. and a. [Formerly also 
powlUfoot, commonly poff-/oof; lit. ^chioken- 
foot' ; KpofUt, polt^f +/aof.] I, n. A club-foot. 

Venus was oontent to take the blako Smith with his 
ponrUfooU. Bnpiinsa Anat of Wil^ p. 07. 

She hath a etooked baok& he a 

attest' T. 8.XP. OS. 

n. a. Clubfooted. 

• • • Venna and the iiolt-/ool stinkard 
A Jenson, Poetaster, Iv. 7. 
The roi^h ^stmoiion^a^^ the P^eet metres lame 


What t become of 
her husband T 


imping verse. Swinbums, Shskespesrq p. 186. 

[Obsolete or archaic in both uses.] 

pomt-footedt (pidlt'ffit^ed), a. [< poult-foot + 
-orfsi.] Club-footed. 

I will stand close up inywhere to eaoape this pbUJooisd 
pbiloscqiher, old Smug here of Lemnos, and nis smoky 
lanilly. B. Jenson, Mercury Vindleateu. 

poulMoe (pdrtis), n. [Early mod. E. also pultis, 
pnltesse; < OF. as if *pultioo, < ML. *pulticium, 
poultice (cf . OF. pulte as It. polta, poultice, It. 
also poltigUa, formerly also pulHglia, pap, por- 
ridge, formerly also poultice), < 1^. pm(t-)s, 
thick pap, pomdge: see nuZm^.l A soft and 
usually warm mass of meal, bread, herbs, or tho 
like, used as an emollient application to sores, 
inflamed parts of the body, etc. ; a cataplasm. 

Is this the mftte for my aehing bonesT 

^^.,U.and J.,1L6. 65. 

PulHsm made of green herlia. 

Burton, Anst of MeL, p. SHO, 

Treating It la stiff Joint] • . . with poutHesn of marsh- 
mallows, . . . bonus Heurlons, white Ulle^ and fenngreek. 

Stems, Triitram Shandy, vlL 21. 
And sUenoe like a poufHss comes 
To heal the blows of sound. 

0. W, UfJmss, Orgsa-grlnder. 

poultioe (pdrtis), e. f.; pret. and pp. potUtieed, 
ppr. ptnUReing. [< potdtice, n.] To cover with 
a poultice; apply poultices to. 

Back into the friendly shadows of the mountain the 
young man oarriedhla ooufftedear and pioturesque scars. 

arte Ghaturp, XXXVI. 904. 

poultioe-boot (partis-bat), n. a large boot 
with soft leather sides and a heavy sole-leather 
bottom, used for applying a poultioe to a horse’s 
leg. E. ff. Knight. 

poulttoendioe (partis-sha), n. Same as poKfHde- 
hoot. Encye. Erit., XXIv. 202. 

poultry (partri), a. [Early mod. E. also pul- 
trie; i ME. pulirie, pultrye^ < OF. pouteterUif 
poulhtertefpouletri€f polmrie, fowls collective- 
ly, poultiy, < poukiK a pullet, fowl: see poult, 
puuet.'] 1. Domestic fowls collectively; those 
birds which are ordinarily kept in a state of do- 
mestication for their flesh, eggs, or feathers, as 
tlie domestic hen, tnrkeys, guinea-fowl, geese, 
and ducks. Pigeons srs not ordinsrily Indudod in the 
term, nor are pheasants or other birds wblob are kept in 
preserves for sporting purposes. 

. His lordes soheep, his neet, . . . snd his jniMp. 

Chaucer, Gen. Pnd. to (7, T., 1. 606. 

It Is ryght lykety thst within a shorte space of yeares 
our famlltsr jwlfni shal be as soaroe as be now psmehs 
and fesaunt Sir T. Myot, The Oovemour, L 18. 
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p(mltry-lknu (partri-fttrm), a. Aplacewh^re 
poultry are reared and kept; an exteoKiv,. 
establishment for tibie breeding and fattemiiir 
of poultry and the commerciiu production 

PGSS^-feed6r(partri-fa^dar).a. l. Ahonper 
for grain the contracted open bottom of whirit 
extends below the rim of a feeding-trough i'.»r 
fowls, and allows fhish grain to aesoeud inro 
the trough as fast as it is emptied by the fowls. 
—2. An dinette, or gavage apparatus, 
poultry-lioiue (partri-hous), a. a building ill 
which poultry are sheltered or reared; a hen- 
house or ehieken-house. 

poultry-yurd (paiHri-yl&rd), a. A yard or in. 
closure for poultry, inoluding usually the build 
ings and appliances commonly connected wiili 
such a yard. 

poun^t, a. An obsolete form of poundk, 

poun^,a. An obsolete variant ofpoiPaS. Chau- 
eer, 

pounAgpL a. An obsolete form ei, pannage. 

poun^ (^nnsM* ; pret. andpp.|MNm6Mf, ppr. 
fumneing. [< mE. pounseOf a var. of pun^eti, 
punch, pierce (see paaeh); in part prob. an 
abbr. of ponnsanen, unneh: see pounson\ r.j 
I. trans, 1. Tojpunoh; prick ; perforate ; make 
holes in ; speeineally, to ornament by perfornt - 
ing or entting; ornament with holes, especiallv 
eyelet-holes. 

A shorte ooate gsided and pounosd after the gaUlsrde 
fashion. 8ir T. Btyat, Tho Oovemour, ii. .'i. 

They make holes in their faosa and, foorthwlth apriiike- 
lynge a ponder thoron, th^ moiste the paunesa place 
with a oerteyne blaoke or redde iuise. 

Pslsr Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on Amertoa, inL 

[Arber, p. IIUX 

The women with an Iron pounce and race their bodivt. 
legs, tlilghes, and armsa,ln enrions knots and portrsitnnw 
of fowleiL fisnea, beasts, snd mb a painting into the aaniv, 
which will neuer ont. P un ka s, Pflgrimageb p. 70 Hv 

2t. To out, as glass or metal; ornament by cut- 
ting. 

Item, ij. ewera gilt jwssa i ff w i lh flouree and brannehes, 
welyng mix, unoea. PaShm LtOm, 1. 468. 

Punsonan, • • • to jpowms^ or work pouncing work. 

Pkrw. 

A pounced decanter would be what we now term s ent 
decanter. HalUvfdl. 

8. To seize with the ponneos; strike suddenly 
with the claws or talons. 

As if an eagle flew eloft and then— 

Stoem'd from its highest pitch to pounce a wren. 

OoMSwr, Table Iklk,L5.VL 

4. In hat-making, to raise a nap on (a felt hat ). 

jJ^ntrans !!^ To fail on and seize with th<^ 
pounces or talons; dart or dash upon, like a 
bird of prey upon its victim; seize suddenly: 
used witn on or upon. 

The eagle pounesf on the lamb. HdoCI; Kokeby, 111. 1- 

Eaglee snob as Brandon do not sail down from tin* 
olonds in order to pounce upon small Hiss, and soar air- 
wards again, contented with such an Ignoble booty. 

Thackeray, Bhabl^ Genteel Story, iv. 

Crime being meant^ not done, you puoUh stIU 

The means to crime yon haply pounce espei^ 

Though drenmstanoe have balked yon of their end. 

Brmsniino, Bing and Bo^ II. ins. 

poimoa^ (ponns). n. [< pounee^, v.; in part 
prob. an abbr. oi paunsan^i 9O0 pounson^. Cf- 
puneh\ n.] If. A punch or pnncheoii ; a stamji. 

A pounce to print the money with. 

WW^ Diet, p. 147. (jrafTA) 

2t. A8han>-pointodgraver.-—8f. Cloth pounced, 
or worked with eyemt-holes. 

One qiendeth his patrimony upon pounces and enta 

Bock MemOiee, Against Snoeea of Apparel, il. 

4. A claw or talon of a bird of prey; the claw 
or paw of any animal. 

He did fly her home 

To mine own window ; but 1 think I sonsed him. 

And ravished her away ont of his pomietti 

A Jenson, Dsvll Is an Ass, Iv. 

We saw an eagle In dote pursuit of a hawk that had h 
great fldi In his jwimesi. Bneriiiif, Virginia, il. 1 , 

A lion may be judg'd by these two daws of hispotmr*'. 

Jlp. HodK Abph Williams, L n. (Vasiee) 

poimoe* (ponns), a. [< F. pones m Bp. p6wf- 
Bs Pg. posted &s It. pomiee,<'L.pumsx(ptimie‘). 
pomloe: see psmiefl.] 1. A Bubstance, suob as 
powdered sepla-bone or powdered sandaraeh, 



uspd to pmwKt blotting in rewritliuf orm em- 
unTe»* nnd in medloiiie m mi antnmd; alio» a 
^intilar powder used in the preparation of 


part’ 


hment or writing-paper. 


It iMndanoh] li mad m m numUlw dlnotred tn qilrlU 
nf wine. Mid tbepowdorliiiMd/niider tha nua90tpvunM, 
1.1 .'ive frrittne-paoar m aarfdoa attar arasore. 
u. ^ive wnuum Diet. Commaroa, p. ma 

g A powder (espeeially, the gam of tho joni- 
iM* i -tree reduced to a finely poTverixed state, or 
liiK'ly iiowdered pipe-oliyr darkened by obar- 
iucloeed in a bag of some open stuff, and 
p:iHM(*d over holes priced in a desimi to trans- 
In the lines to a paper underueatfa. Thia kind 
of pnanoe Is niad ^ ambroldanarB to* tranifar their pat- 
U) thair stalls; also bf fresoo-painiara and soma- 
ti«ie» by euswvera. 

3 t. A powder used as a medicine or cosmetic. 

t>f the flesh thereof Is made poiaieM for sl^o men, to 
ri freeh and restore them. 

Denontuto, Passengers* Dlalognee. {Nant,) 

pounce^ (pouus), e. f. ; pret. and pp. pounced, 
mtr, pouncing, [<potffiO 0 ^, ft.] 1. To sprinkle 
or rub with pounce; powder.— 2. To trace by 
rubbing pounce through holes pricked in the 
outline of a nattem: os, to jMunce a desiip. 
St'c jufuneing^, — 3. To imprint or copy a de- 
tiigii ui>on by means of pounce. Si*e pouncing'^, 
^4. Ill haUmaking, to ^nd or finish (felt hats) 
by dressing them with sandpaper. 

• hiuneina Is a term tor mbblng down the ontslde of a 
hut with a piece of pumice stone, sand paper, or emery 
pufiur. J. Thommm, Hat-making, p. 4a 

ponnoe-bag (pouns^bag), n, A bag of unsised 
unisliii filled with pulverised charcoal, black or 
red chalk, black-lead, or pounce of any other 
kind, used to transfer a design from one surface 
to another by dusting through holes pierced 
(I long the linos of the design to be renr^ucod. 

pounee-boz (nouns^boks), n, A small box with 
a ]iorforated lid, used for sprinkling pounce on 
pii |»cr, or for holding ]>erf nine for smel ling. The 
tenn was retained In use for fhe powder-box used on the 
writing-table, whether holding poiinoo or black sand, un- 
til the general dlMppearanoo In Rngland and America of 
t he object Itaulf when supplanted by blotting paper, aliuut 
the middle of the iiiiieteuiith century. Also ptmned-box. 

pounced^ (pounst), a. ME.pounmi: pp. of 
/wnwcc'ijV.j 1, Ornamented with holes or ill- 
dentations upon the surface, or with out-work; 
perforated. 

Ptnttuied (Tar. iwunarmeilj and daned clothyng. 

Chaueer. J^raoii's Tale. 

( iilt bowls pauneed and pierced. Uaiinahed. 

2. F’owdered; mealy. 


Where rich Ranlationi^ pinka with purple eyea, • . . 

Tulips tall-stemm'd, and nouneed auriculas rise. 

CiraM(!.Wurk8^I.41. 
Ponnoed work, ornament made by means of a amall 
fMiiriUNl puiicli and a hammer. The punch was soine* 
times shaped at the end Into a circle, triangle, or other 
form, which every blow marked upon the metal, llils was 
u common style of docwotlon In the fourteenth century. 
Hoinctimea aion<^ and aometiraea naed for the Ixmlers of 
cniinieledorenin(>aaedarticlea,aslsaeen In the sepulohral 
stutues of Richard IL and his <iueeii at Westminster. 

pounced^ (liounst), a. [< j)ounce\ 3,+ -cff/2.] 
Kimiisheil with pounces or talons. 

Some haggard Hawk, who bad her eyry nigh. 

Well pounc'd to fasten, and well wing’d to fly. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, lu. 1117. 
High from the lummlt of a craggy clllT 
The royal eagle drawa hla vigorous young 
Strong pouHoed. Thomson, Spring. 

pounce-paper (pouns'p&'p^), n. A kind of 
t I'Hcing-Tiaper used in pounoing. 

I^imceri (pouu's^r), n. In the medievnl church 
in England, a gold or silver thumb-stall placed 
npon the thumb of a bishop’s right hand after 
it iiad been dipped in chrism or holy oil, used 
out. of reverence for the hallowod oils and in 
order to avoid soiling his vestments until he 
hud washed his hands. Also ponoer, poneer, 
poneir, tkumfhstalU 

ponnoer*^, n. Same as pouncel, 2. 

/hdhM^ a kind of poutiesr that gravers vse. Itofiok 1611. 

ponncet-boac (poun'set-boks), n. Same as 
pnHHee4)ox, 

He was perfumed like a milliner, 

And *twut his finger and his thumb he held 
A pottiMsf-ftoBV which ever and anon * 

He gave hla nose. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., L A sa 

pounce-tree (pouns'trC), ». The arar-tree, CaU 
f tfriagundriralvia, 

Ponnein^ (potm'sing), n. [Terbal n. ot pounce^, 
'/J 1. The aet of punching holes in or per- 
forating an 3 rfhing for ornament: same as pinit- 
2, Any design or ornamental effect pro- 
‘>«ced by holes. 

ponneiBg^ fpoun'sing), ft. [< ME. pouni/png; 
verbal n. of jpotuiceS. c.] 1. The operation of 
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tnuBstorring the entllne of a design from one 
surface to another, as from a cartoon to a wall 
or from a sheet of paper to a eanvas or apiece 
of muslin, by perforating the surfkoe on which 
the drawing has been made with small holes 
along the outlines, then laying it on the surface 
intended to receive the traiurfer and dusting 
over it with a pounce-bag, thus leaving a dotted 
repetition of the design. This may be fixed 
with a soft lead-penoli or a reed pen.— 2. A 
pattern so produced.— df. Same aspoMitof^, 3. 

What can you do noin 

With all your palntinga and your sousetm lady 7 

BrniTand A, Knight ofiMalta, IL 1. 

ponncing-macliine (poun^sing-me-shen^), n, 
lu hat^makingt a rnaohine for raising a nap upon 
felt hats by a grinding action. The hat-body ia ro- 
uted against a revolving cwlinder of sandpaper, which 
shavea oil loose fibers ana gives the proper aunac^ 
ponnd^ (pound), n. [< ME. jtouna,powHd, pund, 
< AS. pund, a pound (weight), a imund (money ), 
a pint, sz OS. punt sa Oraes. pund, pond ss 11. 
ptmd as MLG. puntzst OHG. phunt, MhG. phuut, 
Pfunt, G. pfund as leel. Bw. Dan. pund b Gk>th. 
pnnd, a pound, < D. pondo, a pound, short for 
pondo Horn, a pound by weight: libra, pound 
(see Hhra ) ; porno, by weight, hetoroclitical abl. 
of pondua (potider*), a weight, tho weight of a 
pound, weight, heaviness, KpenderCf we^h, 7 MUf- 
dcre, hang : see peuden t. Of. ponder, p^mderoun, 
etc. Pound, as used in eoiiip. in designating 
the sizes of nails, has fluffed alteration to 
jtenny: see jficimy.] 1. A fundamental unit of 
weight or mass, in the Rnglhdt system, both in the 
more antiquated form rcUined In the United States Mid 
under the improvements established by the British gov- 
eniineiit, two pounds sre used—tlie pound avoirdupois (di* 
vidod Into 10 ounces) for all ordinary commodiUe% and 
tho troy pound (divided Into 12 ounces) for bullion, and 
ill the n lilted States for a few other, purposes. But, while 
troy ounces and their subdivisions are often usw, the 
pound itself la hardly employed. In fireat BriUln and lU 
oulonlus tho legal originiu standard weight since ISM has 
been llio liupeiial pound nvoirditpola, wliioh Is a eyltiidri- 
oal mass of platinum, having a groove round it near the 
lom and marked K S. 1844 lib The letters 1'. S. aUnd for 
** I'urllamentary Standard." The so-(«]led **commercial 
pound" is only an Ideal brass pound to lie weighed In air. 
The troy pound in ilreat Britain la defined as ri,700 gndiia 
of which tile avoirdupois pound contains 7,000i From 
1824 to ISTiC the only legal orlgliml atamlard weight in 
(iroat Britain was a troy nound eonstmeted In 1758 Mid 
dciioiiifnated the iniiKirlal stnndard tmy iionnd ; and tlie 
avoirdupois pound was detliicil as 7,0(K) grains of which 
tile troy pound c<»titHliiod ri,7(Ki. The present Impeiiid 

} N)und avoirdupois prulaibly does not differ by kAk grain 
itmi the prevfona avoirdupois pound. Before 1K24 the 
Irgiil stannanls had been certain wulghtiL both troy Mid 
avuirdupoiis ooiistructcd under Queen Elisalieth In ir)HH. 
These standards had not been very aecurstely eotistractod, 
and became worn by ooiitfiiual use; but ft is probable 
that the avoirdupois pound had been eciiial to 7,ue2 of our 
preaent graini^f which the troy pound may have con- 
tained 6,7511. The two pounds wero not supposed to bo 
commensurable. Ilie raisahidhaii avolrdiipofs pound re- 
mains, In theory, the legal avolnliipuls pound in the Unit- 
ed States ; but of late years the piactlce boa iweii to copy 
tho British Imperial rannd avointupols. Coiigresa has 


made a certain pound-weight kept in Phlladeli^ia the 
troy pound of tue Unilod States; but this Is a hollow 
weight (and therefore of an infeiior character, and such 
as no European nation would lie content to take for a 
prototype^ and consequently its buoyancy Is uncertain, 
and its mass cannot lie oscerUinod with great acoonu^. 
iTBctically, tho British troy pound is copied. The pound 
avolrdatNds was made a standard by Edward Til., accord- 
ing to olHclal evidence. From hla fi6-ponnd weight Kllaa- 
heth's standards wore copUn], although standards bad 
been made in 1407, direct nunfes from which atlll exist 
Id of the city of Troyea, where 


llie troy pound was the poum 

agreat annual fair was held. In 1407 It was made the legal 
weight In England for gold and ail vor, and it woa generuly 
used for other costly things, such as lUk. llio wd books 
say ft was used for bread : but Kelly, writing before the 
abolition of the aaslae of broad, says the pound used for 
that purpose was one of 7^) gnlns, which he eaUs "the 
old commercial weight of England." Tlie monetaiy pound 
which the troy pound displaced had been naed from Boxon 
times. It was equal to 5,400 or MSO of our present grains, 
and was divided Into 12 ounces or 20 shUungs. Ikintom- 
poraneuusly with It there existed a nierchanta* pound con- 
taining 15 of the same ounces making (V776 gnUns. llie 
avoirdupois and troy pounds ore respectively about 453.0 
and 878.26 grsma. Utlier pounds have been In use In Eng- 
land. An act of 12 Charles II. legalises the Venetian 
pound for weighing Venetian gold. Tills jMund was a 
variation of tho Mident Roman pound. The pound of 
Jersey and Quornsey was the French twidr de marc. The 
Bcottfsh Troyes or tron pound varied at different times, 
but latterly It was about 402 gram% beliig identical wllh 
the Dutch pound. Local pounds of 17, 18^ 21, 28; and 
24 ounces were in use until recently. Bdore the metric 
system, many hundreds of different pounds wore in use in 
Europob mostly divided into l« ounces, but many Into 12 


-jw pound of 878.8 grams to the old Cracow pound of 
405.0 grama. The latest Polish pound was 405.504 grams. 
(2) The pounds of High Langnciloo and the **table-wefght" 
pounds of FTovence, of valuet dustering about 410 grama, 
from the pound of Solon of 876.6 to that of Bmbmn of 485.0 
grams. Some of the table pounds aa that of Ain (4SH.8 
grams), were divided into 14 ounces; so the chooeflate 


pound 

pomid of Vienna had 18 loUi, weMiliiff 480 grans. 

certain aUk-poundsweradhrUedlnlo 15 oiuiosa: bulihsie 
wero of greater weight lIUs was the case with the ordi- 
naty pound of Oeiieva of 458,0 grams, whkh was equal to 
the aflk-pound of lyous. The allk-ponnd of Patras in the 
Mores bail also 15 onnoes^ hut Its value amounted to 480 
grmus. The l5Hranoe merchants' pound of England of 487 
grams had ounces of the same value aa the old l2-ouiiee 
moneyers' pound of the Haxoiia (8) Baltic poundi^ of val- 
ues oTusterlng alniut 422 grama (making the ounoe about 
26t gnuus), from the Riiaaiaii pound of 408.5174 grams to 
the UaiitMo pound of 485.5 grams, llie Swedish pound 
was 425.04 grama (4) Ihe Italian pounds of values blna- 
torliig about 820 grains (having ISouuces of ab«mt 27 grama 
eachX the great majority bdween 800 and 850 grama The 
following are examples : 

Grains. 

Venice, light pound 801.29 

Sicily moo 

Maplea silk-pound 820.70 

Milan, light iKiuiid 827.02 

Home .mi6 

Tuscany 889.58 

Piedmont 868.88 

Ragnsfi, In Dnlniatla 874.07 

Venice, heavy pound 477.12 

Thoae pounds would seem to be mostly iiKNllflcatloiis of 
the ancient Roman pound, tho value of wlitcli wua accord- 
ing to tho extant standards, 825.8 grains, but aueording to 
llie coins 827.4 grama There wen^ however, anclenlly 
other widely different pounils in Italy, from which simie 
of the mcMleni Italian ponnds may nave been dinived. 
Many of tlio Italian cities bad light and heavy poundi^ the 
latter buluiiidng to the class of pounds alsHit grama 
or being still larger Mid eontolning nwire titan 16 ouncea 
(6) LIglit-welght pounds, liaving oiiiieos of almiit 29 
grama These Inidiido Hpanlsh and J’ortuguese pounda 
niuatly ranging fiom 458.5 to 46U.5 gnuna BctheilMidB 
pounds, ranging mostly from 4Wi to 470 grams, and Ger- 
man llglit-weight pounds, ranging mostly from 467 to 
468.6 grama Hie Saxon moiieyors^pound cornea into this 
category, being 850 grams, or 467 grams for 16 ounoea The 
avoirtiu|iols iiound of 458.6 grams is either a very light 
Spanish pound or a very heavy iTovongal pound. 'Jhe 
(lerman pounds are divideil not into 16 onncim lint into 
82 loth. Smne of the SiMinish iNiunds contiiln only 12 
ounces, the ounce retaining tho sMiie value. 'I'hu follow- 
Ing are examples : 

GraiiM. 

Portugal 459.00 

8l»ln 460.14 

Llige 467.09 

Antwnri> 470117 

Saxony 467.15 

Pnissla 467.7110 

Wltrtcmbi^rg 467.75 

Frankfort. 467.88 

(6) The German 12-ounco incdlciiial ponnda of values 
clustering alanit 8.58 grains (the ounce aiiout :iob and moii- 
ly between 857 and :t6a llio Nuremberg pound, 857.851 
grmna, had much etirruncy In different jsiriB of Germany, 

(7) Tlie heavy-weight iNiunds of J<Vaiice and Germany, of 
valncacliiiitering alNiiit 4IN)gnims(miiklng the oiiiioe onont 
80) granis)^ being mostly IncliidiHl Irntween 488^ and 4984 
grama But tliere were a few lialMieavy pounds between 
the lioavy and the light, having oiiiiees of 29) grama 
llieru were also a few extra-liimvy, having ounuua 81| 
giiinia The following ore Gi'nnaii examines : 

UrAIDB. 

Nun'inlierg, goldsmit Its’ (halMieavy) . 477.1.*f8 

Hamburg 484.12 

(toisel 484.24 

miMJCk 484.72 

Hanover 489.57 

Dutch troy 492.16772 

Bremen 498.50 

Dcnniadi 490.26 ■ 

Nurcinbeig, comnier. (extra heavy). .510.22 

But the most Important pound of this class was the Froneb 
mark-weight pound, of 4Mi.rifiri85 grama This unit was so 
called bemuse it had double the mass of a eertaln nest of 
weights, called a work, which bad bt;eii preserved in the 
Pans mint with scrupulous care from time Inimemorlal. 
There la evidence thatCharlemagfio, under whom Weateni 
medieval colnagu ooniinenceil, used a 12-oiincenonn^ the 
Here foterNn, wbose ounces agree<l with those o1 the Paris 
mark. 11 la said that iranniii al llascliid sent a standard 
pound tn Churleinagne, Mid It lias coinnionly lieoii Inferred 
that the fierc rsterifn was confornied to that, especialto 
aa Quelpo foiinil an autlitmlio roll fif the same weight, 
iUithL however, are of alninst all wtslglits. and there la no 
aulBolent evidence of what one Hanniii would have aoni; 
beside^ the fact that lie aeiit a weight hi (liarlemagiie af- 
fords no reason for llilnklng that (lurlemagiie woaM 
adopt It We know that Dagoliert, 150 years before^ had 
kept a standard of weight In Ids palace, and it Is quite 
likely that Charlemagne contlnneu the use of that In- 
dero, ho had netther motive nor power to change the 
ooitomary weight, aueli changes being effected only by 
changes in the course of i;oniinercc or by the Imnas of 
strong govenimuiits. (8) Hie Hontli Geniian pounds^ of 
values clnsteiing about MMigrnnisCtnaklng the (since about 
85] grams)^ from that of Flume, In Croatia, of 558.7 to that 
of MUnster of 576,4 grams. Thu Bavarian and V lenna com- 
mereial ponnds were, by law. 560 grams. Besides the 
pfsinds above meiitloiiiid. there wure some containing 
more than 1 6 ounces. The heavy pounds of Valencia (524.4 
grams). Zurich (628.6\ and Geneva (ri5U.O) hod 18 (mneea. 
Hiere Is said to have been a heavy pound (575 gramiO in 
tho Swiss canton of KoliaffhMisun, having 20 ounoea. Hie 
couimerciHl ponnd of the Asturias, equal to 09ai gramii^ 
seems to have btfon divided into 24 ounces. The heavy 
pound of Milan of 7(13.13 grains bad 28 ounces^ that of 
Bergamo (815.2 grams) 80 eiiince^ and the meat-pound of 
Valencia (1009 grams) 86 ounces. Bee fnarkv, mtoni , reCL 
2. A luonoy of account, conBisting of 20 shil- 
linga, or 240 ponco, originally equivalent a 
pound -weight of nilver (or of the alloy uned). 
It Is usually mnrimlnated from the pound weight by the 
epithet timino. The pound Hoots was equal to a twelfth 



ponntf 

a of tho pound itorllnp: It alfo wm dlrldod Into ID 
Inga, tho ahilUng being worth only mi Kngfldl penny. 
In the ouiToiioy of the Amerioen ooloniee the pound bed 
different veluee: In New Knglend Mid VIrgInie tt wee 

a uel et the time of the Revolution to Ifia. sterling, or 
831 ; in New York end North Cerollne, to lU. 8d. iter* 
ling, or 4tt.ri0; In New Jersey, Feonsjrlvanie, Delewere, 
end Merylend, to 12i:, or 18.001 ; In ueoiffle, to 18e, or 
04.00. Ihese units of velne did not et onoe dlaeppeer 
from looel use on the adoption of the deolmal system of 
oolnugu by tlie United Htetee. 

3t. A buliiiufo. 

Monicst them si no change hath yet beene found ; 
But, If tluiu now shouldst weigh them new in pound, 
We ere not sure they would so long remeiiie. 

dSpenssr, F. Q., V. 11. 80. 
FlVB-POund AoLTilt-pOIIIld Aot^ sUtutes of tho colony 
of New York <17A0^ 1760) giving to justloes of the tMMce 
Mid other looel meglstretes Jurlsdiotlon of civil ceses ln> 
volvlug not iiiora ^eti the sums named.— Vonnd for 
pound. In equal measure or proportions: applied In 
cookery, especially in preserving, to ingredients which 
ere taken in efiualwelghte.— ly^pgillld Aot. Hee J^ve- 
pound Act, above.— Toikiill pOttUL Hee Ura^, 2. 
poimd^ (pound), V, t. l<pOHn^ , u. Cf. jtontPi. 1 
If. To weigh. JLevtng.— 8. To witger a jpoiind 
on. [Blaiig.l 

** Don't be out of temper, my deer," urged the Jew, siili* 
mlaslvely. ** 1 have never forgot you. Hill, nevin* once." 
**No ! Ill poOnd it tM you hiiirt,'* replied Hlktis, with 
a bitter grlri. JMUhnw, Oliver Twist, zxxtx. 

p<nillll*^(lMmnd), ft. [< MK. *jMundy poiuL < AS. 
an iiicloijiuro, only iu the dcrivea ^pyn- 
dan^ ahut up, dam, in verbal noun pyudinf/t a 
dam, and comp, forpyndan, turn away (Hhiit 
out), gepyndan^ uhut up, inipnund: aoe jHud, 
and of. poadi, a doublet of pouwt^.J 
.. An inoloHuro, maintaiiiod by authority, for 
ooiifluing cattle or oilier beaetH when taken 
troBpasBiiig, or going at largo in violation of 
law ; a pinfold. Pouude wore also used for the 
depoflit of goo<lH Hoixed by dintrc^HH. 

'Pro, Yon ere astray, tweru best jiouiid you. 

Spoi^. Nay, sir, less than a pound shall serve mo for 
carrying your letter. 

Pro,^ xou inistuko: 1 mean ibo pound- a pinfold. 

SKak., T. O. of V., 1. 1. 113. 
Home captured crustiire in u pound. 

Whose artless wonder quite prucluiles distress. 

OrounUnff, Hordello. 

There Is no mom ancient Institntlnn In the oonntry than 
the Villsge Ptmud. It Is far older tlmii the King’s llonch, 
and prolmldy older Ilian the kingdom. 

Maine, Ksrly Hist, of liistltutloiiH, p. 2(Ki. 

8f. A pond. — 3. In a canal, tho lovel iiorl ion 
botwcou two lockn. — 4. A pound-iiot; alno, 
eitlior one, inner or outer, of the eompaHnientH 
of Hueh allot, or the iiicloBuro of agangofiudK 
ill which tho finh arc finally ontrappod. Sue 

cut lIudCT pOHIld^HVt. 

We concliiilml the dny by nocniiinsnylng tho flshonnnii 
and a nelghlHir as they went to ■'lift*' thnlr »rmnd«. 

New YorkMoeninff Pod, jiiig. 18K5. 
Big pound, Olio of the oompiuiments of a weir where 
tlie flail, dlreotud hy the leader, first cuter the weir ; tlic 
Isruest part of tho weir, liieloiied liy a row of atakiis. • 
HOo'fl pound. Hco hoh'j. inner pound, the tint incio- 
sum of n pound-net, at the extremity of the run, shniMNl 
like an obtuse arrow-heail, tlie entrance lietiig lietweeii 
the two Imrlw or hcHiks.-- Little pound, a romfHu1.iiieiit 
of a weir into which the flsli pass from tlio big laaiiul. - 
Outer pound, the inclosure of a iiouiid-iiot coiiiieuting 
with the inner ptaiiul. -Pound overt, an uiieii laaind - 
that la one not ruofeil, or perhaiw one uccesstlife to the 
owner of goods or cattle— as distliigulshial from a jemnd 
covert, or dove. 

A pound (iiarous, which aigniflea Miy enclosure) Is either 
pound-oven, tliai Is, open overhead : or pouml-eooert, that 
IS. close. MatMtone, Com., 111. 1. 

Round pound, one of the divisions of the deep-water 
weir, through %nilch theflsh pass, between the pasture and 
iheflsh-pouiid.— TOgOtO POnnd, to go to prison ; 1 h: iin- 
prisoned. [Hlang.] 

poimd*^^ (tKiuud), r. t [< jwun^, r, Cf. fia- 
pomd. The older verb in jnnd^ q.v.] 1. To 
abut up ill a pound; impound; confine aa in a 
pound ; hence, to impriaon ; confine. 

Well break our walls, 

BaUier than they ahall pound na up. 

Skak., Cor., i. 4. 17. 
In a lone rustic hall for ever pounded. 

With dogs, cats, rats, and squalling brata tnrrounded. 
Oidman, Kpll. to 8hmdan% Hohool for Hcandal. 

2. Figurativol^, to keep within narrow limita; 
cramp; n^atrain. 

This was the civil and natural habit of that prlnco ; 
and more might lie said If 1 ware not pounded within an 
epiatle. Ptrlf. WoUon, Rellquhe, p. 84H. 

He IsbiilktHl or pounded vi eveiy atop, always trying 
back, but never by any chance hitting off the right roacl 
bi his object. Lever, Davonpori Dunn, .III. 104. (Hoppe.) 

3. To form into poiiuda, bina, or compart-menta. 

Ill the hHtr>Hcnl fishery, on the coast of Newfoundland, 
the yesscl's Inild is pouiAied o/lnUi bins only a lltUe larger 
than the skins. Fitheriev <tf U. &, V. U. 480l 

ponnd^ (pound), V. [Early mod. E. ptmn, pown ; 
< ME. pounen, < AfS, punian (onoe), gepunian 
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(rare), pound. Ct. punhTi L iran$, 1. To beat; 
strike as with a heavy instrument and with re- 
peated blows; pommel. 

On the left the Mediterranean waa pounding the Huul 
and the clam-shells, for the wind had been blowing some 
daya from the south, and a good surf waa on. 

C, D. Warner, Rouudabout Journey, p. 00. 

2t. To inflict; strike: as, topouad blows. 

An hundred knights had him enoloaed round, . . . 

All which at once huge atrokea on liim did pound, 

In hoiHi to take him prisoner. 

aponmr, Jf. Q., IV. tv. 81. 
8. To pulverize ; bi'eak into fine pieces by strik- 
ing with a heavy instrument; crush; reduce to 
powder. 

Which (after) tti' Indians porch, and putL and knead, 

And thereof iiisku them a moat holeeom bread. 

Ugloeeler, tr. of Du Bartaa'a Weeka, L 3. 

Oh, liratiely saM, Ned Hploing! the honeeteot lad that 
eiier txiUMd spice In a nicruir. 

Uegwood, 1 Hdw. fV. (Work% ed. Pearaon, 1874, 1, 10)b 

T care not, thongb, like Anacharaia, 1 were pounded to 
death ill a mortar. WobMor, White Devil, v. 1. 

n. iniram. 1. To strike repeated blows; 
hammer continiioualy. 

I found all our gnni poumiteff at the Marttiil^re. 

irTir. RumM, Diary In India, zvlU. 

2. To walk with heavy steps; plod laboriously 
or heavily. 

What you don’t know about OKMUHXMintry riding In theee 
parta thst horse does, ... for he 's pounded up and down 
acrosa this Tcriitofy for the last five years. 

The Century, XXX VIL 000. 

pound^ (pound), n. [<potoir/8 v.] A blow; a 
fondblc tioMist given to an object, thus geiier- 
• ally occaaioiiiiig a noise or report; also, the 
soiinil thus nroaiiced. 

ponndagei (pouti'dnj), n. [Also pondage; < 
ME. ^poundage (as ML. potidagiim ) ; < jumnd^, 
+ •ageA 1. A certain sum or rate per 
pound sterling; a tax, duty, or deduction of 
HO much per pound ; sj^oifically, in iCng, hist, 
a duty of 12d. in the pound on exported or im- 
]>orted merchandise. Hee tonwtge dnd pound- 
age (under tonnage), and subsidy, 

Poundat/e, ... an allowance or aliatcment of twelve 
Pence In tlie Pound, upon the roculpt of a Sunim of 
Money; Also a Duty granted to the Queen of 12 Pence 
for every 2il Hhlllinga Value of all Goods exported or liii> 
ported, except such os pay Tniiiiage, Bullion, and a few 
others. M. Pkaiip8,l7W, 

There were considerable additions made to R last year : 
the ruins of a priory, which, however, make a tenant's 
house, tliat pays me tolerable poundage. 

ShenOUme, Letter^, Ixxl. 

Poundage waa a duty imposed ad valore^n, at the rate 
of I’Jd. in the pound, tm all other merchandise wliaisoever. 

Bfdelirtfnie^ Com., I. viil. 

2. In law, an allowance to a sheriil or similar 
ofilocr, computed by a percentage on the value 
of iirotwrty seized by him or the aiiioiint of 
tiie juapmuit or process satisfied, ns a compen- 
Hutioii for his service. 

Poundage also aigniflea a fee paid to an offleer of a 
ctinrt fur lila aervlciMs e. g. to a aheiiff's officer, who ia 
oiitltlml by 88 Rllx. c. 4 to a poundage of a shUlIng in the 
pound on an execution np to £iiNi^ and sixpence In the 
pound alKive that sum. Knege, iMt,, XXIII. 448. 

3. In salUmant^f,, the number of pouuds of salt 
contained in one cubic foot of brine. 

poundage^ (poun'd^), r. t\ prot. and pp. 
poandtiged, ppr. pitundn0ng, [< pmmlag^, 
n.] To assess or rate by |>oundage; collect as 
poundage. 

The custom-honae of certain Publicans that have the 
tunaging and the poundaging of all free apok'n truth. 

JffffcCArcopagiUca. 

poondagfi^ (poun'd&j), n, [< 4* -aj/s.] 

1. The oonuiiemcnt of cattle in a fmund.— 2. 
A charge levied upon tho owners of impounded 
cattle, both as a fine for trespass and to defray 
. the cost of caring for the animals. 

Poundage , ... the fee paid to the pounder of cattle. 

B. PhOlipt, 1700. 

Molly I've known overiinoe she waa diopt; ahe has 
lirought In the atrayi^ and many is the poundage she has 
aavM Unde Ket. 8. Judd. Margaret, 11. 6. 

poundal (pouu'di^l), n. [< pounds + -ciL] A 
name nrotiosedby I^f. James Thomson for the 
British kinetic unit of force — tho force which, 
acting for one second upon a mass of one 
pound, gives it a velocity of one foot per second : 
g pouiidala (g being the acceleration of gravity 
at H given place) are equal to the action of 
gravity upon (that is, to the weight of) one 
pound; one poundal as 13,82«’i dynes, 
poimd-boat (pound'bot), 91. A fishing-boat used 
on Lake Erie. It u a flat-bottomed, vide-bcamod typcb 
very aimply oomtructed from rough hoards uaually 40 teed 


ponidfRl 

wind, and voiy roomy^ sad is ss^ In \ 
from the nets to fha wsNihoiuM and f 

brsodr.]^* The iowibTe n!* 
oovery, by the owner, of impounded chatteN. 




apa(% and a wide gpimd of canvas. It 


- .In case they wore going to the pound nr 

by writ lofl . . . poundJrreaek, In cam they were aetuiuu 
Impounded. BIsoMom, Com., lii. xl 

ponnd-caka (ponnd'kfik). n. A rich sweet cak** 
BO named because its principal ingredients art' 
measured by the ;>onnd. 
pounder^ (poun'dto). n. l. A thing or persou 
weighing a specified number of pounds: only 
in composition, with a numeral; specifleallv, tif 
artillery, a gun that discharges a missile oi tho 
specified weight : thus, a Q^-pounder is a cannon 
finug balls weighing each 6) pounds. 

There was the story of Doffne Msrtllngji Isige blui'. 
besrded Tmtohmsn, who had nearly taken a British fr ignti- 
with an old Iron nlne-jNWiufrr from arond breastwork, only 
that hla gun bunt at tho sixth dlsohaive. 

Irving, t»etoh-Bo6k, p. 442. 

2. A person who promises or pays a specifiod 
number of pounds sterling. Before the passliiK (>r 
the Keform Act of 1867 the term Cett-pottmlm waa sppiiMl 
In Great Britain to those peylng the lowest amuuiit of 
yearly rent (£10) entitling them to vote In parllanientiiry 
elections in cities and boroughs. 

3t. A kind of pear, supposed to weigh a pound. 

Alcinolis* orchard various apples beam; 

Unlike are bergamots and pounder pears. 

Dryden, tr. of Vligir> Georgies, ii. 

pounder^ (pouTi'd6r), 99. [<jHm9fd*^'f -£?rl. Cf. 

innderA A pouud-keoper. 
pounder^ (poun'ddr), n, [< poundfi + -irl.] 1 . 
One who pounds. — 2. An instrument for pound- 
ing. to) A pestle. A) The beater of a fulling-mill, 
ponndfoldt (pound 'fold), 99. An obsolete form 
of pinfold. 

Fro the povdtmpoundjdtde no maynprlse may ous feoebH. 

Pim Plowman (C\ xix. 8H2. 

ponnd-foolidl (pound 'fbrish), a. Neglecting 
the care of large sums or concerns in attending 
to little ones: used only in the phrase peuinp 
wise and pound-fotdish, Hee penny-wise, 
poanding (poun'diug), 99. lu coining, the nro- 
ceaa of testing repeat^y the weight. of a given 
numbtfr of blanks punched from a sheet of gold 
or silver, 

pounding-barrel (pounMlng-bar^el ), n. A bar- 
rel to hold clothes which are pounded in liot 
water with a heavy pestle or pounder to clean 
them. H, B, Stowe, Oldtown, p. 340. 
ponndlng-machine (poun'ding-ma-shdn'), 91. 
A stamping-mill; stmcifically, a jiowder-milL 
Pj, H, Kni^kt, 

ponnd-keemr (pound'kO^pdr), n. One who has 
the care of a imund. 

poundman (pound 'man), 9».; pi. poundweii 
(-men). A fishennan” employed in weir- or 
lM)und-flshing; a pound-fisherman, 
ponndmaffter (pound'm&a^t6r), ft. A pound- 
keeper. 

ponndmealt, adv, [ME. poundmeU; < pound^ 
+ -meal ns in dropmenl, piecemeal, etc.] By 
the pound. 

Fardoiiers . • . saf pudun fnr pons paundmde a-bonto 
Pim i^owman (k), il. 19H. 

ponnd-net (pound'net), 99. in fishing, a kind 
of weir; a wall-net with wings ( 0 , e in tlie 
cut), a leader (a), and a 
pocket, bowl, or pound (6), 

The leader is an aprigni net which 
Is extended In a straight line to the 
shore tognido the fish into the mouth 
of an outer uetted inclosure called 
tho heart A contracted opening at 
the extremity of the heart admit! the 
fish into another incloture called the 
bond (M* pound, with a bottom of net- 
ting, where they remain until re- 
moved for market. The flsh, in ooaa^ 

Ing along the shores kee|i near the 
land, and. meeting the wing of the 
pound, follow the obstmotibn to its 
outer extremity, in order to get 
around It, Mid thus enter the trap^ 
from which there Is no escape. The 
wings are in many cases a thousand 
yards in length. 

pound-nta (pound'rftt), 91 . A 
rate or payment at a certain 
proportion per pound. 

Houses in London pay an annual 
pound-rate in the name of tithea by 
virtue of an arbitration or deeree oon- 
Armed by aoiof paiilament. 

IbUsr (ed. UOSXLkw of TltbeibL Ub 

poundrol^t (ponn'drel), n, [ME., app^r. 
poufidi.] A weight, of nnkiiowii amimat. 




411 that idMo or no fOlao maosorM ... or fUae 
ifiiriitoik pooiMtoo or jpomMlMi. or fi^ ellen yordei, 
JJ;!i othor than tbolmTuM lond woll. 

7 ,Vj^. InaUiiotloiia for Pariih Prieoto (R. R. T. 8.X p. S2. 

Mundral^ (poim'dfel), n. [Appw. a pwrticu- 
use otfouudreli (f).] Tne head. 

Sk) nimtdy flew away theae aooandrala, 

43lad they had iMapM. and aav'd their mnnufrali, 

^ Cotton, Worka (ed. 17S4X p. (UaiUwtlL) 

noond-BCOOp (poond'skOp), fi. A acoop-net 
u^imI in takiiiff fish out of a pound. 
poond-WflUidto (pound 'wutj, ft. A piece of 
nictal uaeu^in weighing to dotermiue bow much 
iii:ikcK II }iouiid. 

No nmn can by worda only ffive another an adequate 
i.li a of a fool-ruf«% or a jniuniI wrfoM. _ ^ 

niooMoHo, Coni., I. vIL 

poundwort (pound'wdrt), n. Bame an Bereu- 
n s' ailheal (wnioh see, under Herades). 
pounsedt, n. See potifirrdi. 

^anson’ft n. A Middle Engliah form of pun- 

rhroii, 

poonflon^t, [ME.potfiMOiieii (in verbal n. and 
Pl>- > ; ^ n. Cf. pounce^ f p.] Bame an 

1 . 

ponnson*^ (poun'Bonh n* In ooal-mines, a 
(icnHO, hoft clay underlying the coal-seam. Also 
I- a) led umier-ela^^ seat^ parement floor ^ or iltill 
ill different mining distripts in England, 
ponnsonedti n. [ME.: soejMMiiMroiii, r.] Same 

iiH ponnacd^y 1. 

Jhmtuioned |var. pownmmpii, pownmned; alao pounaadl 
atid diiisged cloUiyng. CVlMweer, l'araon*B Tala 

poniiBonillgt. [ME., verbal n. of pouMKody 
r.] PuucEing. 

.So niiiohe pounaMnyiipe | var. potrnarnpnpe, poiefMOiqpipe, 
aIho pvungtniu\ Ilf uhlata to maken holiik 

Ckaueer, Ikraon'a Tale. 

Ponpart'B ligament. See HgamevU 
poape^t»p. f. [MB.; cf. popt, 7 Mwp».] To make 
u Hiulden sound or blast with a horn ; blow. 

(If braa they bmughien beeuiei, and of laix, 

(If horn, of Iwuii, In which they blew and pnwpedt. 

Chauear, Nun'a J’lieat'a ‘rale, 1. A79. 

ponpe^, n. [< OF. ^jMuptty < L. a doll, 
piipliet: seepK/Mi.] A puppet. VmHgfntfv, 
ponpetont (pd'pe-Ujn), fi. [< OF. 
d i ni . of pmpcUCy a puppet : see pupuvi, ] 1 . A 
little baby; a ]iuppet; a doll, raMjrarc.-^2, 
A stew consisting of either moat or fish, or of 
iKith ; a ragout. 

Poupetoi^ ... a Mew made In a Stew-pan. a« It were a 
l*ie, with thin allcea of Rauiiii laid uudemeath. 

K PhOUpn, 170U. 

ponrt (pdr), V. [Early mod. E, also pourc, 
jtowre, power; < ME. ptmreUy powreuy poircfcw, 
iwircw, pour; perhaps < W. hwrwy oast, throw, 
min (AitrrMif/tr4i/(7,^cast rain,’raiii, hwrwdagrauy 
shed tears, bwrw ct’po, ‘cast snow,’ snow); cf. 
(Jael. purty push, thrust., drive, urge. Cf. D. 

J torrm as LG. purreHy stir: see /lorcA.] I, trails. 

. To (iuiise to flow or Bti*eam, as a liijuid or 
^nular substance, either out of a vessol or 
into one; discharge in a stream: as, to jMutr 
out wine; to poor in salt or sand. 

Feny-ale and podyiig-alu hue pourede to-gedera. 

Pien JHomnan (1.)^ vll. 220. 
It In a figure In rhetoric that drink, lndtig ptrttrmi out of 
u cup Into a glau, by flUlng the one doUi empty the other. 

Shak., An you like it, v. 1. 4a 
Omntea la a KIner which ariaeth in (knleayrla, and . . . 
ill fliic|MiprttA himaelle into the lappe of Nctitunc. 

i^ffvAiu; Pllgrlinagc, p. b.^ 
Mean while, Syneldoala tanir'if this loud C^ry 
In Pnyche'a ear. J. Beaumont., I*aych 0 p II. li:i. 

The aoft-eyed well-girt maidona poured 
The Joy olllfe from out the Jara long atored 
Deep in the earth. 

irattnm Manie, Earthly Famdlae, 1. 2(18. 
2. To cause to flow or fall in a succession of 
streams or drojis; rain. 

There was pmored dowiie a' great deale of water. 

Vorpat, CrudlUoa, 1. 8. 
Thia day will pour down. 

If I conjiaitura aught, no driuling ahowor. 

But lattllng aUirm of arrowa barb'd with fire. 

ifiBfm.P.L.,vL644. 

3. To send forth as in a stream ; di‘sehurg(i ; 
<‘mit; send forth in profusion or as in a flood, 
as words. 

^d Daniel llkewyae^ cap a, poutereih forth hla herte 
before Goil. lope, Expoa. of Daniel Iv. 

They fioiiiiMi out a prayer when thy ohaitening waa upon 
tiiein. 1 m. xxvI. l& 

Now will I ahortly pour out my fury upon thee. 

Eiek. vll. a 

How London doth pour out her oltiieiui t 

8kak.y Hen. V., v., Prol.,!. 24. 
A mnUitnde, like which the populooa north 
PouPd never foom her froaen lolna topaaa 
]Uiene<r the Danaw. ifitteii, fTl, i. 868. 
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Hare nature all har aweeta profuaely jmftv, 

And psinta 111* enamell d ground with vailoua flowerv. 

fhip, The Kan, t 

Tun'd at length to aome Immortal aoiig, 

It aounda Jeliovah'a name, and poun hie pralae along. 

Compete t\>iivemtlon, 1. flOS. 
Over the waving graaa-fleldaof .fane, the bolKdluki tipay 
with Joy, peure hla bubbliiijr b 


iig laughter. 

Q. & MerHemyH. Bowlea, L 14. 


Hence— 4. To shed; expend: as, to pour out 
one’s blood. 

Four aprlghtly eonraora with a deadly groan 

Pour forth tlielr Uvea, and on the pyre are thrown. 

/^.Illiul,xxUL2n0. 

The Babylonian, Amyrian, Mwlean, Fenilan nioiinnrhlea 
mnat have poured out aeaa of IiUmnI In their ileatructlon. 

Hwritft find, of Nat. Society. 

Tb pour Oil on the fire. See;fre.--Toponr water on 
the hands. Bee kand. 

II. iiitrans. 1. To flow; issue forth in a 
Btn‘ain : as, the water pimred over the rocks. 

Through the fair aeuiio roll alow the Hng*iiiig streams, 
Then fomiiliig pour aUmg, and mail Into the *111011160. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 218. 
The torrent hmnka ot hallow'd Israel 
Froiii crag|» liullowa pmtriwj, late and soon. 

Bound all ulgiit lung, In falling (hro* the dell. 

Tennpmm, Fair Women. 

2. To fall, as a lon*eiii of rain ; rain hard. 

In aiioh a night 

To ahiit me out! Pour on ; 1 will endure. 

Bhak , l.eiir. ilL 4. 18. 

May lio who givea the rain to puur . . . 

Frotect thee frae the driving aliower ! 

ttwruM, (In the Birth of a Foatliumoua Child. 

8. To rush (iii as in a stream; come forth in 
great nutnliers. 

A nation of liarlmiiana ptitimdown on n rich and un war- 
like empire. JUacauiay. (•Indaiinie on Chiiioli and State. 
Roll of caiitioii and cliish of anna, 

And England jKmn'n/; mi her fiK*H. 

Tennywn, Heath of Wellington. 

ThOialavea pouml fiit4i the Roniiiii urovinces of the Enat 
In nearly tlie aaiiie character In wliiefi the Tuuiona poured 
into tlie Roman iiroviiieea of the West. 

Ji. A. Freetnan, Aincr. iHicta.. p. 481. 

4. To sprend ; become diffused. 

The nniveraal ealtn of aonthem aena pourett from the 
hoBom of the ship over the quiet, decayiiig old northern 
port G. IF. Cvrtie, Frao and I, p. 07. 

potir^ (poOi R* [< jMiir^y r.] 1. Continuous 

motion as of a stream ; flow. 

The author'a at Hkliig experiment of comparing lolar ra- 
diation direidly with tlie pour of molten ateci from a Bea- 
aemor converter. Seienee, XI. 14.1. 

2. A heavy fall of min ; a downjiour. 

He mounted hla horac, and ivmJp homo ton mflea In a 
potir of rain. Him /'Vrriar, lieatiiiy, xx. {Daoiee.) 

pour*^, r. i, A Midillc English form of pore^, 
ponr'H, n. A Middle Flnglish form of power^. 
ponr^t, a, A Middles English form of jtoor, 
pourboife (pflr-bwor'), M. [F., < poury for, + 
fwircy drink,< I <. biturv, drink : scu* biid.^ Drlnk- 
iiioncv: adoiicciir; a ''tip.”— poltoyofpcmrbolro, 
in iiiU?nialloiial political tmitaactionis thu pracllcu of giv- . 
ing (?qnl vuluiita or retiinia for iMrticuhir coiinioa of guvurii- 
niuiiUU action. 

In 186« - - for the jadiejf of wurboire was known then, 
although iliu iionic hatl not, I think, iNHiu iiiviMited — Italy 
aokcil at Ykria whethisr nIic wom tii Join Aiiatrln or Fmaala 
ill ilic war, oa liotli of tliciii had niado to her the Mmc 
prunilaeL that Vuiikru waa to he the niici) of her alliance. 

hirtHtffkUff Heo., N. B., XLl. 2. 

poorchacet, r. t. A Middh* English form of 

purehose. 

ponrehaBt, n* A Middle English form of pt/r- 
ehase. 

pouret. A Middle EngliHh form of ptun'^ , poor, 
porct. 

pourer (J»6r7*r), w. Ono who or that w'hich 
pours. 

ponrflllt, t. An obsolete form of purjk, . 
ponrget, V. An olisolete fonn of parge. 
pourie (pfl'ri), w. [< powrl + dim. -&.] 1. A 
small quantity of any liquid. — 2. A vessel for 
holding lieor or other liquids, with a spout for 
pouring ; a pitcher, as distin^ished from a mug; 
a decanter; a cream-jug. ormivHOH. [Scotch.] 
poi^llj^-^te(pdr'ing-gat),M. In founding. See 

pooriwillkl^, n. An obsolete form of periwin-^ 
kle. Palsgrave. 

ponrlidlt, tidv. An obsolete form of poorly, 
POnrlient. n. An obsolete form of purlieu. 

^ « conference, 

furparlety 
. .. Before, + 

parler', spealc: siio parky r.]' A pFidiminary 
conference of a more or less informal nature ; 
a consultation preliminary to subseitueut nego- 
tiation. 



A young man and maid, wbi> were blushing over tenta- 
tivtf pourparUre on a llf«Haim|ianlonBlilp sat beiiealli the 
comer cuplaianl. T. aordy, Tlie Three Btiaiigera. 

ponrpartyt, s. St't' purparty. 
pourpoint (idir'imiut), M. [< P. jwurjwini (OP. 
pourpmuty purpoiiit.yWR. purpvynie) ssVr.per* 
poiigy perpoiim, jwrfHwh as Bp. pirjmnte ss Pg. 
^tcrpoeuicy < ML. pnpunctuM. a quilted gar- 
ment. nmn. neut. pp. of LL. perjtuugerey pierce 
through, < L. jter, through, + pitugere. |>iercer 
see puugcnty pojfs/l.] 1. A stuffed and quilted 
ganiuMit, as a military coat of fence, stuffed 
' like the giiiulM'son. 

The knight weiira a atnddrd ptmrpoint. 

J. Uemat, Ancient Armour, II. 23. 

2. A close-fitting giiniicnt worn by men in tbo 
fourteenth c(mtur,y and 
later, os distingnislK'd 
from the doublet, which 
superseded it. Rrpre- 
aeiitotlons of It ahow a 
sinotithly drawn ganncnt, 
without wriiiklea or folda. 

Item, J. coverviig of whyte 
lynen clothe, item, J. pur- 
poyni. 

PaetoH Isetirr*. 1. 482. 

The slaaliiNl velvet a, the 
rnffR, the Jeweled purmitde 
of the courtlLMa aroniuf. 

Oreruy short- Hlatory of the 
1 Kiigliali FeopliN ik 881). 

ponrpoint (iWir'imint), 
r. f. [< ponr^unuiy ”•] 

To stuff and quilt, as a 
coat of fenc(\ 

Tlie Jack of Defenoo . . . 
ap|M‘Hra to have Imjcii of four 
ktiutat itwiMi«q..iii«ioo«t: 
or It waa pourpoitdetl of lea- i-nmer. 
ther and ciinvaa In many 

folda; or It waa fumietl of mall; or of amull friatos Itko 
the hiigoiidliie armour. 

J. UeHdJtl, Aiioicnt Armour, II. 18L 

polirpointarie (F. pmn. pfli‘-pwaft-t>e-re')« a. 
[F. J (iiiim^d work. 

1110 ho(Ml la anmetimtw aliuwii ua made of a oloth-liko 
material (cloth, Imtlier, or nourpuiuterieX 

j. ueum. Ancient Armour, 1. 2:i7. 

ponrpolnting (por'poin-t ing), tt. [Verhiil n. of 
pompoiutyi^ Btiifling aiul quilting, eHp(>cially 
of garmentH of fiau'e, as the i^mlN>son ; quilted 
work, (vomparo gamlmsvd. 
poorpetotwiBet, adr. [< ponrpoint + ‘tvise.j 
By quilting; as if (|nil1ed. 

Item, J cover of white clothe, fyno and well-wrought,. 
purpeynte uyee. Paeton LetUm, 1. 47K. 

ponrpret, U. a Middle English form of purple. 
pOHrprennre, 9/. Heo purjireuture. 
ponrridid ( | >i>-r6-d i -a' ), m . [F. , < juiurrify rot, < 
piitrervy rot; stfe putrid,'\ A conijirtdiensivo 
wrm for certain (nsf^ases of thi* roots of the 
cultivated vino, caused by scvi^ral fungi, sncIi 
as Agarieus mellensy Ibnnalophora nvralriXy D. 
glomeralOy VibriHsea byfHMjmty ct4^., and fre- 
quently v«*ry dcstriictivc to tin* viiieyartis of 
southern Eiimpe. The only really (efficacious 
remedy' is to remove and burn all roots show 
ing tm-ces of the dim^asi*. 
pOHTBIlimitt, u* All obsolete form of pursui-^ 
rant, 

ponrtraiett, V. t. Hamo uh portrait. 
pourtraiet, v. A Middh* English form of por- 
tray. 

ponroaioiirt, VI* A Middle English form of por- 
trayer. 

ponniraitlirBf, a. An ohsolete fonn of portrait- 
ure. 

pourtrayt, V. An obsolete form of portray. 
pannrey, r. See purvey. 

poUTFeyanoe, a. See 

pOHBt, a* A Middle English form of jtubie^» 
Vbnueer. 

pOllBe, pOQBB (isms), r. and n. A dialectal 
(HooU^h ) fonn of push. 

What tho’ at tiiiica, when I grow crouau, 

1 gl c their wnmea a random pouee. 

liumM, 1'u a Tailor. 

pOHSht, An obsolete form of push. 
pOllBBet, n. An obsolete fonn of pulsed. 
POUBBO-Caffl ( pffs'ka-faOf a • [F* i < pof/Mrer, push, 
-f cafe. coffe(5.] A drink served aftcT (foffee at 
dinner, composed of several conlials (gener- 
ally two parts of marascliino and one each of 
chartreuse, absinthe, v(>nnoiitli, and benedic- 
tiue, with a film of brandy), fonuing siiccu^ssive 
layers in th(> glass. The name is often given 
to any cordial taken after coffee. 



pOlUNNtte (pO-Bet')» jprot. and pp. |mmm- 
tiettedf ppr. pou&tMstUng. [C F. pau$aeUef push- 
pin, < ^loiMwer, push : H^pwth,’] To swing round 
in couples, as in a oountry-dimce. 

Came wet-ibot iMer from the ware ; 

(7ame yewi, a dismal ooterle ; 

Kach pluck'd his one foot from the grave, 
Pfnumtting wiUi a aloe-tree. 

Tmnnymm, Aropbkm. 

pomude (pll'si), n. A Scotch form otptmy. 

pOQgtt, ponstiet, n. [< ME. pouatCf powate, past, 
pfMiv, also pimatee^i OF. poeaie^ ptteatf pocatre, 
podiiHttif poeatai^ podeatetf vie., < 

L. potiistai t-)St power : soe poteatate,'] 1 . Power ; 
jnJglit. 

And lo I wllle my potl proue. 

By oreaturla of kyndU clene. 

York Piayt, p. 0. 

KlchoMe hath pouite. JRom, qfth$ Pam, 1. 041114. 

Tlie eit ho pat In my poioife, 

And the north at mjr will to he. 

Umy Hood (ed. Mf>rrl«X p. G3. 

With al ihl myght and thi iNNMh! 

Thon Kdialt him seruc^ and othtr iioone. 

Hymm to Virgin, etc. (K. E. T. H.X p. 4.1. 

13. Violence; violent attack. 

TIk>w hast ben wsme<1 ofto 

W Ith jwMiSfM of pestllenoea wlUt iMUiorte and with angres. 

Piera fiomnan (BX xil. 11. 
In ponstt, in one's power ; heriee, pnaslhlc. 

Yef it were in pade, ho woldo It not hane do for all ili« 
reme of greto Breteigneu for sore he dretido oure lordu. 

Martin (Ji £. T. H.X ill. 010. 

POVL fitO (pii Ht6). [Or. novaru: Tron, wliort^; (rriTi, 
Ist pern. aing. second aor. subj. of hTavtu, act, 
piaco, stand : see a/nnd.l A place to stand ; a 
imsis of operations, either pnysical or niota- 
physical. According to Diogenes Laertius, Architiiedce 
aald, **(dve me where 1 iiiny stand (irov oru), and with a 
lever I could move tlio world." 

Hhe perhaps might rt5ap the aiiplaiiao id Great, 
Who leuma the one pun do whence after-lmndM 
May move tlie world. Tmui/nrio, lYincess, IlL 

pont^ (pout), w. [< ME. *poH(4!, < AS. in 
comp. iPJe-puUi, oel-poiit (see ccKpoitl); cf. Ml). 
pnyt, D. puU, a frog; Mlhjiuthlr., an eel-pout; 
iili<)rior origin iinknowii.l One of several fislies 
which have swoU<*n or inflated parts, (a) An eel- 
poat (6) The hlbor blena, Gmlm hmuo; the whitiiig-ciNl : 
more fully culled whtHnu jHmt, {r) In the riilUil HtaUta, 
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pont^ (pout), M. [< pouf*, V.] 1. A protmgion 
of the lips as in pouting; hence, a fif of 'snllen- 
ness or displeasure: as, she has the pouta. 


Sideway hit faoe’veposed 
arm, and tenderly “ • - 
By tenderest presauro, a faint di 


On one white arm, i 


TOalumbeiypoaf. 


ODcloaed, 
iatnaak moath 
Aeolt, Bndymlon, IL 


2. A itontcr pigeon. Sce'pimferl, 2. 
pont^ (pout), n. [A nuiuction of poulU The 
L(l. aud G. pute are prob. < E.l 1. A young 
fowl or bird: same as poult, [Frov. Eng. and 
8cotfdi.] 

FwunMo fltX a pheaant pouf. 

Florio,p.l%\. {UamwdL) 


As soon *■ the cloakin* (hrooding) time la by, 

All' the wee poutf begin to cry. 

BuntM, Epletle to John Bankino. 

2. Figuratively, a young girl; a sweetheart. 








a kind of catflah, Anduruo eatuo, and otliers of this genus ; 
a hom-pont 

pont) (pout), V. f. [< pout^^ M.] To lisli or 
sfiear for pouts. 

poot'^ (pout), r. [< ME. mnUm ; perhaps < W. 
tiirrftf, m Bulleii, jiout. Cf. F. howler , pout (sco 
Iwwhnr), Of. also F. dial. jHtt, ^muf, pottv, lip 
(Jrnre la unite, *tnako a lip,' pout), = 1^. pot, 
lip, mod. rr. kiss. Tho relations of these forms 
are uiidetormiiied.l l^iairaua, 1. To thrust out 
the lips, as in displeasure or sullen ness ; lienee, 
to look sullen. 

Be mil gapynge nor gaiiynge, ne with thy montli to paai. 

laAwwikiulr(E. E. T. &), p. liUi. 
Thou tiimf 'g. upon thy fortune and thy love. 

8hak., ft. and J., 111. S. 144. 
Pouting Is genondly accompanied by frowning, and 
•ometlmeaby the utterance of a Dooingand whnoing noise. 

Dartrin, Sxpreaa. of Emottuiia, p. ini. 

2. To swell out; Im plump and prominent: as, 
pouting lips; jmutiwj olngters of grapes. 

Her mouth ! *twaa Egypt's mouth of old. 

Push'd out and pouivag full and bold. 

JmquinMiUer, Ship In the Ihssert. 

8. To puff out or swell up the breast, as a pi- 
geon. See jMutcr'^, 2. 
n. traua. To tlirust out ; protrude. 

Her lipa are sever’d as to speak : 

HIs own are pouted to a kiss. 

fbimysm. Day-Dream, Sleepliig I'alsoe. 


Kvvwmt — A Middle fonwof jiecerfy, 

< OF. peverta^ powiMa^powratait^ f^^arata^pauvre- 
ta^¥,paM!aratim^VT,pauprataUp^^ 
tat » OCat. ptdfratat » OSp. {S, 8p. 

Pg. poibreaa) as It. povartd; CL. paupartti{t-)s^ 
povertyi < pauper^ poor : see poor and pauper.] 
1. The state or oonditlon of oeing poor; need 
or scarcity of means of subsistence; needy 
oircurostanoes ; indigence; penury. 

For pacyenoe Is payn taepouerta hym-agua 

And adbrete awAediynke andgood leehe m ■yksnesac. 

JMsiv PUmman (BX siv. ai.’i. 
Glad poverti Is an honest thynft oarteyn. 

ir, WlfeoTB “ 


[Siiotch.] 

The Sqnlnx returning, mist hts pouts, 

And was In unco raga yu needna doubt. 

Jiom'B Hdanoro, p. 8S. (Jomten.) 

pout'** (jiont or pttt), r. t. [< poufS. n.] To go 
gunning for young grouse or partridges, imp, 
hict, 

pont^ (pout), n, [Prob. < *poM# for potc, v.] In 
emUmming, a tool used for knockiim out tim- 
boivi in the workings. [North. Eng.J 

pontasBOU (pO-tas'd), u, A name of the Mi- 
eromeHUtliua (or Gadua) poutaaaou, a fish of the 
iaiiiily Oaditite, 

pouter^ (pou't^r), ». [< poui^ + -erl.] 1. 
One who or that which pouts. Specifically — 
2. A Inng-iogged breed of domestic pigeons, 
named from their characteristie habit of pout- 


ing| or pniOng up the breast, sometimes to sur- 
prising sixo ana almost globular shape. They 
nuciir in many different color-varieties. Pygmy pouters 
have the same form and habit, bpt are of very small slsu^ 
like the baiitama among chlckena 
3. Hiiinu aspoiffl (A). 

Small haddocka and rock vtnder» - cheap, common llSh 
- are often . . . aold at a high price for whiting. 

Laned, Na 3466, p. 1084. 

ponter**^ ( pou't^r or pO'tAr), ». [< pout^ + -erl .] 
A siMirtsman whose game is poults or young 
grouse. Imp, Diet, 

pouting^ (pou ' ting), n, [Verbal n . of pout ^ , r.] 
The act or art of taking pouts (the fish), 
pontlllg^ (pou'tiug), n, ^orbal n. of jmuV^, v.] 
The act of protruding the lips petulantly; a 
pout. 

Never look coy, lady : 

Tliese are no gif ta to he put off with pouMngB. 

Pldoher, Ilumoroua Ideutenant, ill. 8. 

pouting^ (pou'ting or pfi'ting), n, [Verlml n. 
of V.] The act or art of taking pouts 

(the bird). 

poutingly (pou'ting-lt), adv. In a pouting or 
sullen manner. 

"I anppoae 1 hesitate without gvounda.** Gwendolen 
spoke rather pouHnaly, and her unme grew suspicious. 

Qto^ SUot, Daniel Deronda, sill. 

poat-net (pout'net), n. Same as plouUnat, 
povert, o. An obsolete variant of poor, 
poveriwti t'« t, [By apheresis for imjiot'erfoA.] 
To impoverish ; make poor. 

No violent khowr 

FoivrMU the Land, which frankly did produce 

All Irultf ull vapours for ddltght and vao. 

4^vsitfr, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks. II.. Eden. 


TBsth's Tsle^ L 
The destruotion of the poor is their possrfg. Prov. x. 

It Is Btm her (Eartune'sl use 
To let the wretched Dum outlive hIs wealth. 

To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poasrig. 8kak., ML at V., tv. 1. 271. 

A carpenter thy tether known, thyself 
Bred up In poeerfg and straits at home. 

Mittou, P. ft., IL 416. 

2. The quality of being poor; a lack of nem^H- 
sary or desirable elements, constituents, or 

a ualitioB. fa) Lack of fertility or produotIveneM; mt. 

iepomrty at the soil. (6) T.sckof Idessor of skill; iHuk 
of Intellectusl or artistic merit : as, the pooerty of a m;!'. 
mon or a picture, (e) Lack of adequate means or instrn- 
mentslity : ss, potedy of language. 

When Lucretius oomplslns of our poverty In language, 
he means only In ternia of art and soienoe. 

Landor, Imagiuaiy Conversations (TibnUns aud Measslux 
(d) liRok of richness of tone; thinness (of sonndX 
The peculiar quality of tone commonly termed pomrtjf, 
aa opposed to richtiosa, ariaea from tho upper nartlals lie- 
lug comparatively too strong for the prime tone. 

UdiHhotU, Senaattons of Tone (trana.X i. 6. 

3. Dearth; scantiness; small allowance. 

In places glade and warme if vyne abounde 
In loef, and have of frulte but poverUe, 

Now kltie hem short and thal wol be fecoiide. 

PaUadiut, Husboiidrio (E. E. T. S.X p. 210. 

4t. Poor things; objects or productions of lit- 
tle value. 

brings fi 

Skak, Sonnets, cllL 
Bt. Tlie poor; imor people collectively. Com- 
piiro the quality, used for pordona of quality. 

I have diners tymes taken a waye teom them their ly- 
concea, of lioth sortes, wytb such mon^y ss they haoe 
gathered, and linno coiiflaoated the same to tho pouerti/ 
nigh ailioynliige to me. 

Harman, Caveat for Curaotors (1M7X 
I'hore Is no people in the world, as I suppose, that line 
so miserably as dd thapomrty In those parts. 

Uakiuyt'a Voyagm, I. .m 
BxSim. 1. FoasrCv, ITanf, Indigence, Penury, DedUvHon, 
Pattper{em,Nma, needlneas, neceasitoustiess, privation, 
beggaiy. Poterty is a strong woni, stronger than beinfi 
poor; want Is still stronger, inillcating that one has nut 
even the neooaaaries of life ; indigence Is often strongin* 
than want, implying especially, also, the lack of tlmstf 
thlm to which one has been used and that bent one's 
station : jwmirg is poverty that Is severe to alijeotnoss ; 
deeUtutton Is the stale of having abaolulely nothing ; pau^ 
periem la a poverty by which one la thrown upon public 
charity for support ; need Is a general word, definite only 
In suggesting the necessity for Immediate relief. None 
of these words Is limited to the Isck of pn»pcriy, atthongh 
that Is naturally a prominent fact under eaclu 
Yet a lltUe deep, a little dumber, a little folding of the 
hands to deep : so diall thy poverty come as one that tm- 
velleth, and thy want aa an armed man. Prov. vl. 10, 11. 
Want can quench the eye’s bright grsoe. 

Heott, Marmlon, 1. 88. 
The luxury of one class Is oounterbalanoed ter the Mi* 
getwc of another. Thoreaiu, Walden, p. 88. 

Chill penwru repressed their noble rage. 

And iroae the genial current of tho soiiL 

Gray, Klegy, st !». 
Pity and need 
Make all flesh kin. . . . 

My strength is waned now that my need Is most 

Jtetf>te Arnold; Light of Ads, vL 7ft 113- 
2 and S. Meagemeas, JeJunoneas. 
povarty-grasa (pov'dr-ti-grAs), n. A low 
branouiug grass, Ariatida difdtotoma, common 
eastward and southward in the United States: 
so named as inhabiting poor soils. The name 
is sometimes extendeato the genus, 
poyarty-plaat (pov'er-ti-plant), n, A cista* 
ceous plant, Huwonia tomentoaa, a little heatb- 
like shrub of sandy shores. [New Jersey.] 
poFerty-atrlokan, povertF-atmek (pov'er-ti- 
strik^'n, -struk), a. Reduced to a state of pov- 
erty; sufTering from the effects of poverty; 
ne^y; indigent. 

PeaertyMrieken, hnnger-plnehsd, snd tempest-tortured. 
It (the pinej mslnteins Its proud dignity, grows strong by 
eodonnoe, and symmetrioid by petient struggle. 

ff, Maemaian, quoted In Woid-hnnter'k Notebook, Iv. 

povutir-waed (pov'tr-tl-wM), n. The puple 
cow-wheat, JMaiepijfrwii oreeMWi a deletethnu 
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.or bom-owl. 


irrain-fleld wood wtth lAowy rod tad ydlow 
aoTey (pwT'i)» •• 

V swatnatm, [Olonoostenbire, En 
pow‘ (poo)> n, A Sootoh foim of j 
^ BotiMmyoittbiofrIsbdd, jrohii, 

Your loolu MW likt the raew; 

Bat bleMliMS onyour froitjr jmv, 

John AuMnon, my Ja 

JOnriio ^tndenoD. 

pow-t (pou)» interj. A variant of jx>oh. 

^nv. Then^gnmttlwmtrael ^ ^ ^ 

yol. Tniel jmf, wow. AMk, Car., II. 1. 157. 

nowan. o. Same as pdttan, [Sootoh.] 
powder (pouMOr), n. [Ewlj mod. E. also 
jwiideffPoMer; <in&.pawderfpawdyrtPawdur^ 
iirmfjefyiMHMlmj, duet, powder (nD.iNwa^, hair- 
lK»wder, mVLQ.yudar^pudOf powder, asa.no- 
drr a Sw. pvder a Dan. jpoihler, hair-powder), < 
OK. paudref pcMre^ paMre, F.poodre a 
^]upolvOfPmara a Pg.po, pohmra a Itpo/oe, 
polrere a u.pukfcr a mLG. pulver a MHCF. pid- 
rer, bulver^ (S* pviver a Sw. Dan. jpaJeor, now* 
dor, < h»pmvi8(pu!lver^\ ML. also jptdrer, dust, 
powder ; of, pcm^ fine flonr (see poUen), From 
li. pulvia are also ult. E. pakerise^ pulvemlmt^ 
cl ti.] 1 . Fine, minute, looeo, nnoompacted nar- 
1 kdes, such as result from pounding or grinoiug 
a solid eubetanoe; dust. 

On hU feoe than fell he downa 
Andkeit md«r qran hii oroane. 

nUy JRoodifiiL HorrIiX p. 08. 
The poudrB In which myn herte yhrmid ■haLtome^ 
That preye I the thow tak, and It oonienro 
In a veMMle that men oleiieth an* urne. 

Chaumf, Troilna v.^. 
Therforei whan thd wfl Mhiyron hem, the! taken Yyra 
and cetto it beeyde hem, and eaaten therln Poudra of 
Frank enoena MandavUle, TraTcOi, p. 120. 

They [the Indiani] hane amongat them Phyeloiana or 
TYiesta, whoae dead bodlea they bnme with nneat aolemni- 
tif, and make oMilder of the bone^ which the kinamen a 
yunro after druik. PwrehtUk Pilgrimage, p. 774. 

2. A preparation or oompoeition, in tho form of 
dust or minute loose j^rticloe, applied in vari- 
ous ways, as in the toilet, eto.: as, nair^>oioder; 


in. 


jTiRsnc' 


Ina 


The flache In a dieche olenly (hat ye lay 

WiUi vliieger and uoiediir ttier yppon. thna la vied ay. 

ikitoialloofeCh. AT. &X P* 100. 

3. A oomposition of saltpeter, sulphur, afid 
chiireoal, mixed and granulated: more panicu- 
larly designated gunpowder (which see). 

Theao violent dbllghU have violent enda, 

And in their triumph die, like Are and pmeder. 

Shot., R. Mad J„ a 8. 10. 
Like their great Marqnia they oonld not 
The amell of pnwdar mde. 

Mofqud qf flunttaita MtmA (Gblld'a Ballade, VIL 27S>. 

4. Seasoning, either of salt or of spices.— 6. 
A medical remedy, or a dose of some medical 
remedy. In the form of powder, or minute loose 
or nnoompacted particles: as, he has to take 
three powders evm hour.-- JUitMld powder, oom- 
iNinnd powder of rhubarb.— Anttuonisl powder, ozid 
ef antimony and precipitated oalelam {dio^hate. Alao 
called JemteFf BouNlar.— Aromatlo powder, dnnamoo, 
^nger, and oaraamom, with or withont nntmeg.' — 


powder. See hwmi.—gomponnddhalk powder, pre- 
INired chalk, acacia, and angar.— Oompoiind efl w^ 
dug powder, a oomponnd of two ingrraenta (SR gnuna 
of Urtaiio acid and a mlxtnre of 40 grains of sodium bi- 
corlKmate with 120 gmins of potassium and sodium tarw 
trate) dlaaolved aeparatdy and the aolntiona mlaed Im- 
iiiediately before nae. Aho called SMdittf powdar.— 
Goopoiuid Bcorloe powder, senna, glycyrAiasL and 
augar, with or without fennal and waahed i 



gam acacia, 
Same aa eute- 

aa e^<|Miif da.-|)ttOIUl,t- 

powder, the 

more common name for powder of ipeoao and opiam. 
Ah originally prepared by the Rngllsh phydolan Thomas 
I Hirer (died 1742X It was oompoaod of potaasinm nitrate 
»Tid aalphate, each 4 parti^ b^um. Ipecac^ and lioorioe- 
^‘*01, 1 uerL— Xflirvueidiic miwdar. Same aa soda 

'^huro the subatanou Imported from Bahia In Brasil, ap- 
l»<^4&ni to have beenuitrodneed about the year ISRS.] A 

jHiwder found in the kwgltadlnal canala and^lnterapeoec of 

t ie of AmUm mrwdbm, a tree growing in Bnudl and 

he Eaitlndici. Its ocdorvarica from ocher to ohooolatc- 
"roa^ It hai a bitter taste, and la naed aometimea in 
t>>^ijBlne in the treatment of sktn-dlaooBOi. It eonaisla 
• hletiy of chiyaaroUii, and ia naed for the preparatloa of 
'/JllYapphanle add. Al«> caUed eknnsrMR-nmssht 
powte, a edeteated nostrum of Dr. Jamas, an BogUab 
f ihwddan (died 1778X oompoaed of ealdnm phokphato and 
OKkL The pliraae la often naed for anWianfal 
i^oede^jdntirpowitar. SM/wuft—EBOtfSpoW^ 
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£— Ofisihiio-powdar. 

; gunUan-iDo^ artatoloehla>root, geniuuider, 
nuiuMi-j^e, and la ea er eentan rr.— Fowfisr of Mpaith, 
the powder predpitated from the aqueoua aolution of the 
terohlcrid of antimony by an csoesa of water. Itlaohidly 
OOmPOaod of ***** nywhlAH il— mf mlit— MWlI 0 mm 
■!«— miiI Aloo Called Mfro-pfoiw. 

--Powder of IpsoM sad oidniDt ipMM 1 psiti optsni 1 
pert, and sugar of milk (or potassium sulphate) 8 piwta : a 
powder widely uaed as an anodyne dtaplioretio under the 
more common name of Doter^a jMvafrr.— Powdsr Of IrOB. 
reduced iron.— Powdsr Of p r d lset t on. SeepniMfrii.— 
Powdsr of symputliy. »imB m nnupatktiwpawttir.--- 
Pzlsmatlo powdsr, a gunpowder adapted for heavy can- 
non. The grains are liexagonol piiama, with six cylindrical 
bolee pleroed paralld to the axis and aynmiotncally din- 
posed around It In pntting up the cartridges, tho prisms 
are armugitd so that tlie orlfloea are cuntinuoaa tlirougli- 
oiit the length.— Mdlltl llOWdsr. Bnme aa eempound 
eferveaeing poirdsr.— gmoisligi powdiT. Bee gimfioifv 
oar.-- Bodfl powder, aodinm bicarbonate SO gnuna, tar- 
taric add 25 Btyptio powder, alum, gnm aoacia, 

and ool<Kdioiiy,nr argil, tragacanth, and oolopliony.*4bnil- 
patlietlo powder, a powder **said to have the faculty, if 
apidled to tha blood-atafaied garmenta of a wounded per- 
BoiL to core his injuries even though he were at a great 
distanee at the time. A friar, rotuniimr from the Baat 
brought the redpe to Europe aomewhat before themiddle 
of the aeventeenth century * (O. IT. OUmu, Med. Naonyi^ 
P. Si— TeiOUin powder, powdered Boapetone: used aa a 
loou applicatlonfor inflamed and ohafed anrfaeee.— Teu- 
aeatlB powder, elilorinated lime.— To fluff powdert. 
Bee dHr>--Tully% powder. Bame as cen^mmei pow- 
dsr ef mwpkins: to named from Dr. William Tully, an 

American phy" 

der, potaiaa 


'• preseible bulb, with a long and slender noxle^ 

used for blowing insect-powder into crevices, 
or among aphioes, etc., wbich infest greon- 
houae-plants; an insect-gun, 
powdor-boz (pou'dSr-bolm), n. A box in which 
powder is kept. Especially —to) A boa for toilet-pow- 
der, large eiKiugh to contain a puff. 


_are formed 
Portland 


Amerloan phyaiolaii, who originated It— Vienna pow- 
der, potaiaa and lime.— Vlfo*a powder, rad orid of 
merenry.— Violet powder, a toflet-pnwder made of pnl- 
verlaed starch ■cented with ao-calleu violet eatraot 
powdor (pouMOr), r. [Early mod. E. alsopoo- 
der^jpoMer^pouUlre; i MB. potedereu^ poudren 
(as D, poederefi, powder, as MLG, puderen, aea- 
son, 8]^co, as G^udern as Bw. pudra as Dan. pn* 
(Ire^ powdoiO* < C5f. poadrer, «of«W#w,poWrer, P. 
poudror aa Sp.^/vorear, < ML. pulverare. pow- 
der, < L.pMfow (pulver-) f iiowder: sec powdor. n,^ 
L frufig. If. To reduce to powder; pulverise; 
triturate; pound, grind, or rub to fine particles. 
And were not hevenly grace Uiat did him bleaae, 
lie had bsene pouidrsd all aa thin as flowra 

Sj^nssr, F. Q., I. vli. 12. 

2. To Sprinkle with powder, dust, ashes, etc,; 
speoifleally, to ^ut powder upon: as, to powdor 


tfio hair or tho face, 

Then aal make aorciw In gnddee sight; 

Fall tu orth and pomlar tliu. 

Uvly £btod (ed. MorriiX P> 8R. 

If the said Ambaaaador wore here among ua, he would 
think our modem Uallanta were also mad, . . . becanae 
they aah and powdsr their Ferlcraniuma all the Year long. 

Howell, J.ettenv iv. 0. 

ne came back late, laid by cloak, ataff, and hat^ 
PoimfarNi ao thick with snow it made ua laugh. 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 15. 

3, To sprinkle with salt, spiees, or other season- 
ing; hence, to com; pickle. 

Beththe ache bronat horn In hute 
Ploverysfwwdfyd lii i*aate. 

Sir Dsgrevant, 1. 1402. 

If thou embowel me to-dny, III give you leave to pow- 
dsr me and eat me too to-mum>w. 

h'Aolr., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 112. 

One amongst the rest did kill hti wifa powdsrsd her, 
and had eaten part of her.before it was knowne. 

(looted in CapL John iSMA'i Works, IL 12. 

4. To sprinkle as with powder; stud; orna- 
ment with a small jiattera, continually re- 
peated. 

No patchwork quilt, all aeami and scan, 

But velvet, powdsrsd with golden utara. 

Hood, Miae Knoumaegg^ Her Dream. 

6. To whiten by some application of white mu- 
tual in the form of a powder: thus, lace which 
has grown yellow is powdered by being placed 
in a packet of white lead and beaten.— 0. To 
scatter; place here and there as if sprinkled 
like powder: as, to powder violets on a silk 
ground. 

GUofro^ gyngnre^ A gromriyonn, 

4k pfonyanr^einMf ay betwena 

AUUsroHve JPomtwfed. MorrlaX I. 44. 

IL intrans* 1. To fall to dust; be reduced 
to powder.— 2. To apply powder to the hair or 
face ; use powder in the toilet. 

The Deaoon . . . went to the barbeKa, where the bl- 
we^ operation of iheving end jwwi ^ y 

8. To attack violently; make a great stir. 

Whflat two oompenloni were diaputing it at aword’a 
point, down cornea e kitcjwiMfrrtog vpon them, end gob- 
mSi op both. Sir H. UBStrange, 

He had done wonders before, bat now be began to pow- 
der eway like e raring giant DUksns, 

poiwdar-blower (poaM6r-bl5'6r),fi. l. A sur- 
gical instrument for throwing powder upon a 
diseased part— 2. A small bellows, or eom- 


Bet^, bring Uie powdsrhow to your lady ; It gives one a 
clean lodk (tho* your cumplexiou does not want It) to en- 
liven it SUsU, I^liig Lover, ill. 1. 

(5) A box for powdor or aiind uaed on I he writing-table, 
generally rather small and with a c«)vur|iiorced wiUi holea. 
I'ompare 

powam-(2Urt (pou'd(»r-kiirt), n, A two-wheeled 
covered cart that carries powdor and shot for 
artillery. 

povrdor-bhamber (i>ou'd(>r-ch(im'h(^r), w. Bee 
chamber, 6 (h) (2). 

powder-ohest dwuM^r-ehost), n. A small box 
or ease oharged with powder, old iiiiils, eto.. 
formerly secured over the side of a ship ana 
dischargfMl at an enemy niteiiiptiiig to board, 
poiwdor^visicm (poiiM(^r-di-virii'on), n. On 
a man-of-war, a dlviHion of the crew detailed 
to supply ammunition during action, 
powder-down (pou'd(^r-doun), V. In oruith., 
certain down-feathers or plumulm, teehnically 
called pidWpftMNcg, which grow indefinitely, and 
continually break down at their ends into a kind 
of powdery or scurfy exfoliation. Bach pinninlea are 
not found on most birds ; they occur In variuni rvpreaen- 
tativee of the raptorial, paittaclne, and gaUliiaceoua trlbea 
and ewwclally in the heron tribe and aonio other wailing 
birds, whore they fomi matted iiiassesofiiecullar texture 
and appearance, called powder-dtom Iractir or jmIcAm. 
Theee tractc are deflnite in iiuniber and sitiiattun in the 
aevoral kinds of birds on which they occur. 111118,111 Ihetrne 
herons, there are three imlrs, one ini the lower liark over 
each hip, one on each side of the lower lally under each hlu 
and one on each aide of the tireaat along the track of (he 
furoula. Blttema have two pain (none under the hipa); 
hoatblUa have one extra pair over tlie ahoulder-bladei. 
powdered (pou'dArd), a, l , Having the appear- 
ance of powder, or of a surface covoroa with 
fine powder: as, apttwdered glaze in porcelain; 
in marked as if powdc^riMl or dusted over: 
as, the powdered quaker, I'anioeimpa graeiHa, a 
mo^; Ibe powdered wainscot, Siwura veuosa, a 
moth.— 2. Ornamented with a smaU patteni, os 
a flower or the like, coTiUnuolly repeated. Thia 
sort of design dlffen from diaper in not. covering the sur- 
face BO completely, and in sliowing the pattern Isolated 
with beckgroiind between. 

8. In her., same as 4. Burnt in smok- 

ing, as a herring.— Powdered sold, aventorln. 
powder-flag (poii'd6r-flag), n. A plain rod flag 
hoisted at the fore, to denofb that tlio vessM 
is taking in or discharging powdor. Preble, 
Hist. Flag, p. 670. 

pOWder-flaiw (pouMf^r-flAsk), w. A flask in 
which gunpowder is carried. The iKiwcler-llask was 
developed from the earlier powder-horn. It wsa made of 
metal, of a aise convenient for handling and carrying about 
the person, in shape usually something like a flattened 
Fknrenoe flask, and flttud wttli a special device for measur- 
ing and cutting oil a charge of powder to be dropped into 
the fowling-arm. llie powder-flask has nearly disappeared 
with rile disuse of the old-fashioned miisale-loading shot- 
gun and the invention of special contrivances (or loading 
sholla or oartridgea. 



FowJsr-honiK. 

1^ of stag's bora, iTth of iSUi century i a, of tww'shom. 


powdir-tiiA 

powder-fim (pou'ddr-gun), n. Ad imtrament 
for diffufliiig mseoi-powder. 
powder-horn (pou'd^-hOm), n. A powder- 
flHHk made <if liom, iiMually the horn of an ox 
or cow. the larger end fitted with a wooden or 
motal bottom, and the xmall end with a mov- 
able Htopfier or Home special device for mea- 
suring out a chance of powder. Whenevar iraii- 
poweier hM been uiiea for IcNuUnff npert from osrtiidgee 
and the Ifke, powder- home have been oomnion. Bee vut 
on iireuudiiiic pexe. 

The father bunKht a 0 oimfer>Aorm and an almaiiao, and 
a comb-caae; Uie mother a great frustower. and a fat 
amber necklace. CbnijFrvM, Old Batohelorf iv. S, 

pmder-hOBO (r»ou'd6r-h5s). n. A tube of Htrorig 
linen filled with a combustible compound, used 
for firing mines; a fuse. 

powderineia (pou'ddr-i-nes), n. The state or 
property of l»oitig powdery, or of being divided 
into minute particles; resemblance to powder; 
pulverulenoo. 

powdering (pouMdr-ing), n. [Verbal ti. of 
powfUfTt V.] 1. fl, Bmall pieces of fur ]iow- 
deredor sprinklea on other furs, in reHcniblanco 
to the spots on ermine ; also, bands of ermine. 
Towderliiga have been wtun on tlie eanea of the robui of 
Kngllih peora aa port of tho Inaignla or rank ; and the de- 
sign liaabeeti often repruduood hi heraldic beatiiiga. 

A dukea daughter la lionio a Marchionesae, and aliall 
weare aa many lUmtlrinuM aa a Marohkineaae. 

Hooke t\f t*reoi^ne» (K. £. T. H., extra aer.), 1. 14. 

8. Decoration hy means of niiinerotiH small 
figures, usually the same figure often reiMiated. 
Hee jMWfieretit 2. 

powdering-gpwn (pou'd^r-ing-goun), s. A 
loose gown formerly worn by men and women 
to protect their clothes when having tlie hair 
powdertnl; a dressing-gown. 

I will alt In my lllirary, In my nJght-oap and powdrriiith 
gown, and give aa much tniiiblu aa 1 can. 

Jane Austen, Frldc and l*rejiidlc^ xv. 

pOWderlng-miU ( pou 'd(^r-iiig-mil ), w . A grind- 
ing- or j^verising-mill, as for on', snuff, etc. 

pcrmeruig-tllb (pou'd6r-iug-tub), n. 1. A tub 
or vesselTn whicdi meat is corned or Halted.— 
8. A heatetl tub in which an infected lecher 
was cured by sweating. 

From the noH'derinO’tub of Infamy 
Ketch foitli tlie lusHr kite of Cresaid'a kind, 

Hull Tearaheet. Shak., Ben. V., IL 1. 7». 

powder-magaglne (pouMf*r-mng-ii^xen')t n. 1. 
A place when' powder is stored, iw a bomb- 
proof building iif fortified places, etc.— 2. A 
specially coustriicii'd place on board a man- 
of-war for tho storage and issue of explosivcH. 
Bee fnaffoziHV, 1. 

powder-man (]K)ii'd(*r-man), s. 1. On a iiuiii- 
of-war, a inoiulM'r of a gnu’s cn*w detailed to 
fetch powder for tlie gun. — 8. A man in charge 
fdosives in an operation of any natim' ro- 


ot exi>] 

qiiiring their use 

In driving the heading, each of the three ahlfta la made 
up of a Imhw, 4 drill men, 4 helpers on drllli^ 1 powierinan, 
1 oar man, and 2 laborera. SeL ATitrr., N. H., UV. 85. 

powder-mill (pou'd^r-mil), t». A mill in which 
gunpowder is made. 

powder-mine (^Mm'd^r-mln), n. An excavation 
filled with guii])owder for the purpose of hlust- 
ing rooks, or for blowing up an enemy’s works 
in war. 

powder-monk€7 (pou'd^r-mung'ki). s. A boy 
employed on snips to carry powder from the 
maguxiue to the guns. [Obsolete or colloquial.] 

One poet fetgna that tho town la a tea, theplayhcmao a 
Ship, the manager the captain, the playera aalhir^ and the 
orange-girla powltT-nnnmee. 

Sir J, Hawkine, JChnaun (ed. 1787), p. 196. 

powder-paper (nou'd^r-pa’^pftr). n. A substi- 
tuU' for gunpowder, consisting of paper impreg- 
nated with a mixture of potassium ciilorate, in- 
trate, prussiatc, and chromate, powdered wood- 
oharcoal, and a little starch, it la stronger tlian 
gunpowder, produce! Unaamoke and leas reooU, and la not 
•u much affected hj humidity. 

pewder-plett ()»ouMer-plot), w. Bee gunpineiter 
ploL unmr gunpowder, 

powder-poiu (pou 'der-pdst), n. Wood decayed 
to powiler, or eaten by a worm which leaves its 
holes full of imwder. [Ijocal, U. B.] 

Tho gruba of tho law have gnawed into na, and we are 
all/wirrfrr-piMt. 8. Judd, Margaret, 11. 7. 

powder-prever (pouM^r-prfi'ver), a. A device 
or apparatus for testing the efficiency of gun- 
powder; a ballistic iiendulum; an eprouvette. 

powdar-pnff (pouMCr-puf), a. l. A soft fea- 
thery iNul, as of swaniidown, by which powder 
is applied to the skin.— 8. Same as 
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powdar-room (pouMBr>r6m), a. The room in 
a ship in which gunpowder is kept. See aiopcf- 
riac, 1. 

powdar-senttle (pouM^r-skut^l), a. A small 
opening in a ship’s deck for passing powder 
ftom the magasine for the service of the 
guns. 

powder-ahoot (pouMBr-shfit), a. A canvas tube 
for conveying empty Mwder-boxes from the 
gun-deck of a ship to a lower deck, 
powder-traitorf (pon'd6r-trfi'tgr), n. A con- 
spiintor in a gunpowder plot. 

When he has brought hia design to perfeotton, and dls- 
poaed of all hla msMsls, belays his train, like apouMbr- 
huitar, auid gets out of the way, while he blows up ul those 
that trusts him. Butter, Remalni^ XL 468. 

powder-trea4Mmt (pon'dBr^trfi^m), a. Conspir- 
acy involving the use of gunpowder; a gun- 
powder plot. 

Powdertnamm surpsases all the barbaritlee of the Hea* 
ihena. Bamm, Worka (ed. 1705X DI., Index. 

How near were wo going In *88^ and In thejwwilar-fraa- 
eonf Bee. & Wara, Sermons and Treatiiea, p. Da 

powdery (pouMeivi), a. [< powder 4- -yX.] 1. 
In the form of powder ; resembling powder in 
tho fineness of its particles ; pulverulent. 

Her feet disperse iiie powdery snow 
That lines up like smoke. 

Wordewarth, Lucy Oroy, li. 85. 

The niched snow-bed sprays down 
Its jmiMferp fall. Jf. Arnold, Switaerland, li 

All dnsty as a mOler, tak(M h%toll 
(If powdery gold, and grumbles. 

AotMlI, Under the Wfllows. 

2. Bpriiikled or covered with powder; specifi- 
cally, in hoi, and sodL^ covered with a fine bloom 
or meal resembling powder; powdered; fari- 
nose. 

News Is often dispersed aa thonghtleskly and offeollvely 
ns Mint pollen which the bees carry off (having no Idea how 
powdery they are). George Kttot, Mlddlemarch, II. 191. 

Deliaate golden auriculas with powdery leaves and sterna 
J. A. Symonde, Italy and Greece, p. 291. 

3. Friable; easily reduced to powder. 

A hruwn powdry npar which holds Iron Is found amoiimt 
the Iron ore. Woodward, On KossiIb. 

Powdery grapa-ulldgw. Seeampe-mOdew. 

powdikfi (pou'dlk), fi. A dike made in a marsh 
or fen for canying off its waters. UtUUwelL 
[Prov. Eng.] 

By statute of 22 Ifcn. VIII. o. 11, perversely and mali- 
ciously to out down or destroy the wnedike in the funs of 
Norfolk and Ely Is fekniy. BfodMone, Com., IV. xvil. 

XKIwef, n. and e. An obsolete form of paw ^ . 

XKTWerX (pou'6r), w. [< ME. pocr, poucr, jxweer, 
< OP. ;)Ocr, poeir, poudr, pooir, jtoroir^ P. 2tou- 
roir s= Pr. Bp. Pg. mulrr ss It. potore, powi'r, 
' * ' ’ ' 'f ? ML. for L. jMme, 


prop, inf., be able, , ^ 

Ik* able: see potent,2 1. in general, such an 
almonce of external restriction and limitation 
that it depends only upon tho inward deter- 
mination of the subject whether or not it will 
act. 

Knowledge itself la apoiMr whereUy he [Godl knoweth. 

BaeoUf Of Horcalea. 

2. An endowment of a voluntary being where- 
by it becomes possible for that being to do or 
effi 


medieina of gn%t power, (k) A gift or talent 
for infliieBeiiig others. 

HwbeMty.nmsiidpoMWP 
Wrought M a charm upon Umbi. 

Temiyeon, Qulneveru. 

6. The ability or right to oommand or contiYji • 
dominion; authority; the rid^t of govemill^^ ' 

All poMwr la given unto me In heaven and In earth. 

Mat xxvilL js. 

There are aome thinga which are laanea of an absoluie 

All empire la no moro than mmst In tmat 

Dryden, Aba. and Aohit, i. 4 ii. 
Who nevor add the tenth to aenre the hour, 

Nor palter’d with Eternal God forpomer. 

Tmnymm, Death of Wellington. 

Power means nothing more than the extent to which a 
man can make hla Individual wlU prevail agaluBt the wuih 
of other men, so aa to oouteol them. 

J. Bryee, Amerioea Oommonweelth, 1. 

6t. The domain within which authority or gov- 
emment is exercised ; jurisdiction. 

No breweetereottt of fraunohysa ne may brewe wt-yimu 
the jwiMf of the Oitee. BngUah Gttde (bTb. T. EX P- »!>&. 

7. In law: (a) Legal capacity: a4 the powfr 
to contract; the noKNir of testation, or making 
a will, (h) Legal authority conferred, and nn- 
abling one to do what otherwise he could not 
do; the dominion which one jj^rson may exor- 
oise over tlie property of another: as, thepmr- 
or of an agen^ which is his delegated authority 
to not in uie name or on behalf of his princiiml. 
In Homan law, power (poteetae), In its largeat sensor wmh 
held to oompiiae the control of the head of the household 
over slaves, ebUdren, deBooiidants, and wife. In Its mote 
limfted senses It was uaed for the cmitrol over children and 
deeoendante, the power over the wife being diatliigulshud 
by the name manna 

He had aasumed no powen to which he was not entitled 
hy his services and peculiar situation. 

Preteott, Herd, and Isa., IL 10. 

Henry was a prince wlm had only to Icam the extent of 
his powere In order to attempt to exercise them. 

Skukbe, Medieval and Modern lliat, p. 253. 

(c) In tho law of conveyancing, an authority to 
do some act in relation to the title to lands or 
tho creation of estates therein or to charges 
thereon, either conferred hy the owner on uu- 
otber or reserved to himself when granting the 
lands or some interest therein; usually a pow- 
er of appointment^ which Is the confening on u 
person of the power of disposing of an interest 
in lands, quite irrestiective of the fact whether 
or not ho has any interest in the land itself. 

» lf the donee of tho power haa no intereat In the 
e power la sold to be odUateral, as distinguished 
from a power appendant or appurtenant, as It is called 
when the interest ho may dispose of must be carved out 
of or reiluco his own interest ; and from a power i» urtm, 
M It la called when the interest he may appoint will not 
take effect until his own Interest haa terminated: aa, a 
power to a tenant for life to appoint the estate after hla 
death among his children. A geriral power is one that may 
beexerolaodin favor of any one wJiatever, even the donee 
himself ; a epeoUd or partteidar power can be exeroised 
mily in favor of a person or aome of a olam of persona 


spt?t 

nod 


iTcitied in the doooment oreatlng the power, or for sped- 
" ^nr^uwa: aa, a power to adl, to exchange to lease. 


The power la said to belong to the 
to be a power to act or or i 


feet something. 

being exercising it, and . 

in a apedflod way. The person or thing affected by the 
action ia said hi be under the power of the subject, which 
is said to have power over or upon that object. 

Hath not the potter power over the (dw, of the aune 
lump to make one vesed unto honour and another unto 
dishonour? Bom. ii. 21. 

And brought thee out of the land of Egypt with his 
mighty power. Deut. It. 84 

The devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape. 

fiAok., Hamlet, U.1 

I know my aoul hath power to know all thinga. 

Yet is she blind and Imorant In alL 

ffVr J Ikndee, Imroortil. of Bool, Ini. 
Not heaven upon the past has nMnar. 

Diytfea, Imit. of Horaoa in. xxtx. 

8. A property of an inanimate thing or a^ncy, 
especially a property of modifying cither tilings. 

Not that nepenthe which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jovebom lielena 
Is of aoohjNMNf to stir up joy aa this. 

jrOteii, Oomna h €74 

The spot he loved has loot thejNUivr to please. 

Cowper, BetIrement 

Oridum styptice with oontraeting jwwfr. 

JfVgM,B.aftheli.,ILl81. 

4. Used absolutely, with speoifleation of the 
effect: (a) The property whereby anything ful- 
fils its proper f^tiong weU or gtrongly: as, a 


8. A written statement of legal authority; a 
document guaranteeing legal authority. 

When I laid I was empowered, eto., he deaired to see 
my powere. Swfft, Letter, Oct la 1710. 

9t. Pecuniary ability; wealth. 

Ecbe brother other anater th* ben of the firatemite^ si^ 
he be of jwimr, he sohal xeue somewhat in malntenanci: 
of the bretherhede, what nym lyketh. 

Ate&A CNhte (B. B. T. B.X p. 

10. A large quantity; a great number. [Col- 
loq.] 

I am providing npower of pretty things for har against 
1 see her next Si^ardean, Pamda^L 884 (DaviM.) 
They ate apoMfr, and they drank bottle after bottle. 

Hurper^e Mag., LXXIX. 4a 

11. (a) [Tr. of ML. potestas.'] An active fa(*- 
nlty of the mind whose exercise is dependent 
on the will. 

When power is i^ied to tho soul, it Is used in a laiger 
signifloafion than raonlty ; fdr by it we designate the oa- 
paoltlea that are aequired, aa weU aa those inst ere origi* 
nsl. Porter, Human Intdleot, 1 8(t. 

(b) [Tr. of L. potentia,Ji A capacity for acting 
or suffering in any determinate way. 

There are nations in the East io endaved by custom that 
they seem to have lost all jwwirof change exoept the oapa- 
bUity of being destroyed. W. JT. lAotnres, L ici>. 

18. In Aristotelian metapK, the state of being 
of that which does not yet exist but is in jgenn< 
ready to exist the general conditiona of »• ex 
iatenoe being fulfilled; the general principle of 
existence. 

We ssy in p ower, ss in the wood a statoo, and In the 
Imtoapsri, MaasettmsylwhieugfatciBt; aadalheo* 
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idgfat^tnd 


r(im 
Wu’i 
i.ml the 

iJ'P Mdi I# 

!im le to maMiA nnwortodi wii Mt to jpoNurV 
j„„e lo nwm- Itiliviotlaib »«. <t 

13 In Ntodb., that with which work can be done, 
(,r) finercTi whotlier UneCSo or potontlil (m of a heed of 
iiiLtHroreiteBin-eDiliieV oonilderod eie oommodltytobe 
iMmitht end eold In deflmte anenttttee. Henee (linoe this 
!h iiMudly proved In the Uietlo lonn)— KInetIo en- 
iiwy- 

)f the noNer with whioh e Is morlng et eny In- 

If) The meohenleal adrantaffe of a maehina (d) A sbn- 
niiMitsohlne. (e) Meohanloidenetay es distinguished from 

hsmd-* 


S^SSa&lnSSSfite^^ 

I thethliwwaldiic tothe th^ dM|iln8» and the see- ment: aidirase iiottngthepostfionof ninistersorjpditl- 

oal parties when a majoclty vote or some other luffiienoe 
has given them the aaoendanoy. 

J» power % servant; ont of power a Mend. 

Lord Mtiombe, qnot^ In Tape's npIL to Bathos, It lOL 
He fPlttl had often declared that; while he was In poww; 
Bngland should never make a peaoe of Utrecht 


JtoMUtp, Frederic the Great 
; as defined hy the advoeates of the 


14. In aH(k. and real aXg,, the result of multi- 
plying a quantity into iUielf a speeifled number 
of timea. The first power of a quantlly Is the quantity 
itJMilf: the nM* power, imere n Is any podtive Integer. Is the 
ciintlnoed prodnot of the quantity niken n times— that 1% 
the quantify composed of n fsotors each equal to the quan- 
tity. A ne^ve power, where n Is a ne|^ve Integer, is 
the redpro^ of the oorrespoodlng positive power : thus. 


A fractional power is that root of the power of the quantity 
denoted by the numerator of the fraotton which Is denoted 

by the denominator : thna; Is the ndi root of om. (gee 
ixmmenL) In Imaginary algebra the definltlaiiof a power 
iBostended. 

15. In gcam,f the square of the diatance of a 
point from the point of tanumcy to a given cir- 
cle of a line through that point. This quantity 
is said to be the TOwer of the point with respect 
to the circle. — 16. A spiritual being in general. 
Stiecilloally In the celestial hierarohy, me with order 

Ilf angels, ranking laat In the aeoond triad. The word 
translates the 'K^ovvtat (i*oteitalM) of Eph. L 21 and Uol. 
1. 10. See AlsronsAy. 

Thrones; dominations, prineedoms, virtues, powen, 

MUton, 

Ike lord of spirits and the prince otpowen. 

2Hao. 1U.24. 

17. A person in authority or exercising great 
influence in his community. 

You have, ho fortune and his highness* fkvonrs, 

Gone slightly o’er low stepe and now are mounted 
Where poieiri are your retainers. 

ShaJt,, Hen. Vm., 11. 4. 118. 
Are sU teaohersT Are all powerif I Gor. xll. 29 l 
A power is passing from the earth. Wordeworth. 

18. A government; a governing body. 


O IttfMWfflg,— - 

-lOaistirtal 

r, a power of 


Irratlonil 

freedom of the will, a power whlch''lB determluied to one or 
another of twooppoelCes, so that It either can aoC butoan- 
noi refrain, or can refrain but cannot set.— iuiliolal, JUS- 

TOlTliiB Mijr iSntaUMIoiL-^ ^ •• ■ 

powers. See fiiliiWerlal.---|||X0d POWOr, a power of 
changing the subject of tiie power Iteelf ; a power at oneo 
active and pasclve: inlasd net Is used In an analogous 
sense.— Moavo pewor. See modsc.—iratiiral power, 
(a) Power to prooiioeanstural motion, (h) Hower within 
natanL not supernatural. Also called pkpeioal powor,^ 
Hntrttlvo power, power of assfanilaNne nutriment.— 
Obodlimtlai power, the power of aperson, an animal, or 
a thing to do that which Is oeyoiid his or its natural powers, 
In ooncequence of miraculous Interposition.— OmOOtivo 
power. See ohJeeHee, --Ooonlt p ower , an oooult virtue 
or property of a natural thing. See oenilt— Peielve 
power. SoupairiiM.—per8peotlve power, the fsonity 
of siiperienBuouMO(ignlUoii.—Pliyeioel power. Same as 
NafMra/poMwr.-Polloe power. See poNto.— POlittoel 
power, lK»wer of governing; influence in the gpvorn- 
ment- Power of attorney. See affonwipu.— Power 
of oontradlotlon, tlie power in an individual of bohqc 
determined to one or tlie other of two oontradlutoiy 
predicates. The corresponding power in a genus to he 
determined to one or tlie other of two sp^es is not 
called by this nemo.— Power of 1108 and death, anthor- 
tty to intllot or to remit capital punishiiient— Power of 
polnta See pofati.— Power Ofeele, a olsuse inserted in 
■eouritles for debt, cfinfening on the creditor a power to 
sell the subject of the security if the debt Is not paid as 
spocifled ; also, in willi; conferring on the executor author- 
ity to convert property into money.-> Power Of the keyi. 
See topi.— Power to Uoenee. See Homas.— Praetloal 
poWOr, the power of doing somotlitng; the power conferred 
m a praetloal science.-- Pure POWO]^ force which wants 
au form ; the state of first matter.- Rational pOWOT, a 
faculty ooniiectod witli tlie reason, as that part of the soul 
which dlstiiigulBlias man front the beasts.— Bill POWer, 
a power of doiiifl ‘ 


Ing,^ leering, or becimiing ; oppo^ to 


Ive power. Same as mdgeeUeo 

seeoqAMriw, n.,a— Bhetox^ 


There Is no power but of God ; tiiepotosm that be are 
ordained of God. Bom. xill. 1. 

19. That which has power; speoifioally, an 
army or navy ; a milltaiy or naval force ; a host. 

Thiqi com Merlin to Arthur, and bad hym setide for all 
faifi fNitiwr lu all haste wlth-onte tarylnge. 

irerMn(AE.T.a), ill MKt 
If. JHeh. What says Lord Stanley, will he bring bis powerf 
Mew. My lord, he doth deny to come. 

K. Hieh. Off with his son George's head I 

Rioh. III., V. a 844. 

20. A token of subjection topower ; in the Xew 
Testament, a covering for the head; a veil. 

Kor this oanse ought the woman to havenoiwr ra *'slffn 
of authority,'* revised version] on her head because of the 
siigela 1 Oor. xl. 10. 

21. In opUco, the degree to which an optical 
instrument, as a telescope or mtcroscotie, tnag- 
Tiifies the apparent linear or superfloial dimen- 
sious of an object. See magn^.-^22. The 
eyepiece of a telescope or the objective of a mi- 
oroscope.— Absolute power, nnlimltod power ; power 
uncontrolled by law.— Anntilng power. Seeatwt— Ao- 
cumulatloiiofpower. Seegc Bui i mieW oti.— i^vepow- 


U^ienU power,- , 

poMwr.- Besolvlngpower. . 

ioal power, the power of riciquencc. -Botatoi 7 power. 
See nitatory.— flenaltlve power, the capacity of sensa- 
tion.— smnatoiy power. See liiir/fiaimw.— Sovereign 
power, the supreme power in astate.— SubJeotive pow- 
er, the capability of a subject of nxmlving eontraiUotory 
predicate^ or of being determined in dilfurent ways: usn- 
ally oonfounded with paeeiee prnewr.— The powe^ the 
great powers of Bnxope, in mtiderH d^ilomaoy,phnwao 
‘ " I. The great 
France, Ans- 

— . ..j replaced T 

the new German Eimilre, Italy was recognlr.«d, and In IS 
Spain was admitted to tlie Europmiii concert.— TraJUmUr 
tative jMiwer, the power of prtNluciiig a ciisngo in an ob- 
ject— Treaty-making power. Sec Mrntto.— Violent 
power, the power of producing violent iiiotlon.— VltBl 
power, the mwer of living. Byn. Power, Strenqth, Foree, 
Po^ and mrenalh miiy Imi active or inactive ; foree is ac- 
tive. Strength is rather an inward capabOity ; foree an 
outward; power may either: we speak of elrength of 
- iflmblt foree of will ; i4 


idrwnpfA of tim- 
'ojiiotlle. 


er. Seeoflltos.— AfOBlstlOL 
nal power. Bee ank n al — 
or the sonl or mind.— , 
tirli ‘ ‘ 


',powerini 

n power, a faculty 


Appetitive power, a faculty of de- 
lve power , noulty of oognitlon.- 
1 artoonakiered as a power.— Aug- 


mentative power, the TOwer of growth.— Balaaoe of 
power. See 8alenci.—d[vll power. Same as peiiMael 
ptiMwr.— Oognoeoltlve power, same as smsratonatos 
poioBr.— OommiJidliia.alreetliut. and exmmeLve Bow- 
en. three^Sttos^lhe mind^n the payoholORy of 
AMiitnaiL of whioh the first determinee what shall be mme; 
thu last does It and the seeond seoureettie oorreapondeiioe 
of the aotton with the Intention.— OommensaxaUhl In 
power, In meto. See ecmiNcnsimiitto—CkiiiBafee power. 
^.^wultopomoHM^ birth, iK>t develi^ied by educ^ 

stance 
— D( 

en. 

{Btet power. 'See'liyi^ectlVia^^rihMew 
er. power In m eesenoe to receive aetnal extatenoe.— 
ftlitentlal power, power in atbtng that aetnally exMa 
iu do cw Imwoom ■ODieihIng.—lkee power, aleonlty whioh 
Ik** ?dod iefree toexerSBeor not— geomtlve power, 
g*! progeastfng the ktnd^— HS kSa l P DWW , 

^imwS^reelstlnB 


character, power of liublt foree of wil 
her, power of a stcam-uiiglne./oraf! of a pruj 
powers, a. Au obsolete form of ptHtr, 
powor^. r. An obsolete form ot pour^, 
potmablef (pou'Or-a-bl ), a. [< vower^ + -fihto.] 
Endowed with power; powerful. 

That yon may see how powemUe time la In altering 
tonga as all things else. Camden, Bcmalni^ Languagtw. 

powuration (pou-e-r&'sbqn), n, [< power'^ H- 
-aliOM.] A groat quantity. BdlliwclL [l^v. 
Eng.] 

povm-capBtaa (pou'(T-kap^Bt8ii), n. Bee eajh 
8tan. 

powrered (pou'brd), a, r< power + -cdP.] Hav- 
ing power (of a speoifled kind or degree) : use<l 
especially in comiK>sition : as, high-;H»irom/ or 
low-/iotrored rifles or ffuns. The meaenre of a gnu's 
power le Ita mnssle-velooity, or the velocity with which 
ttie pHnotlle leaves the inuxsle. This In modern guns Is 
about 2,000 foet per second, but there is no exact dividing- 
line between gnns of high power and those of low power. 
poWirftQ (pou'^r^ffll), a. [<//oiew + •fuU'\ 
1, Exerting groat force or power; able to pro- 
duce groat jpuysioal efffKds; strong; efficient: 

^ Wov 



as, a powerful engine ; a powerful 
01:^1 medicine. 

The cedar 

Wboae 
And 


dow; wpow- 


power 1 


lim from coatoBB.— 1 


a— 

^foroeteiidliiftoprodncea.- 
^ power not belonging to the 


oae t<ip-hraneh overpeer'd Jove's spreading tree, 

I ke^ low shruba from winter's jmfsevyw wind. 

Skak., Skou, VI., v. & 16. 
When first that sun toopoiMr/W beams displays, 

It draws np vapours which obscure Ita rays. 

Pope, Essay on Crillolsm, 1. 47a 

8. Having groat authority j puisaant; potent; 
mighty: as, a nation. 


The Lords of Boas, Beaumond, and WBloughby, 
With aU their |NN(m:fhlfriendk an fled to him. 

ffiurir.,Bleb.lL,iL 


2 . 66 . 


pgwBGWdjr 

He that had seen Periclea lead the Athenlana which 
way he listed haply would have aahl he kad boon their 
prince ; and yet be wae but nmnmrfUU and eloquent man 
in a Democraoy. JfOfon, Prelatioal Eplaoopaey. 

8, Gharact4^rixod by gn^at intellectual power. 
In his turn, he knew to prise 
Lord Marmion'a|io«vr/Ml mind, and wise. 

SkoU, Maniikni, Iv. la 


4, Having great influence or moral power; 
cogent; efficacious. 

God makes somctlmefi a plain Mid simple nimi'e good 
life tmpowerJUl as the moat eloqueiit sermon. 

Donne, Sermons, v. 
What had 1 

Tb oppose against such powerful arg^ents? 

Mwon, S. A., L 882. 


6 . Groat; numerous; numerically large. Com- 
pare 10. [Oolloq.j 

This piano was sort o' fiddle like— only bigger— and 
with npowerful heap of wire strings. 

ChfWon, New Purchase, II. H. (Beriliff.) 
■>flyn. Puissant, forcible, cogent, iiifluoiittal ; vigorous 
robust, sturdy. 

powerftll (pou^6r-ffil), ath, [< powerful, a.] 
Verj^ Wf^werful good ; powerful weak. [Lo- 

poWerfkllly (pou'6r-ffll-i), adr. Ill a powerful 
manner; with groat force or energy; potently; 
strongly. 

All which, sir, though 1 most pnwerfuUg Mid potently 
believe; yet I hold it not hoiieetybi have it thus set down. 

Shak„ Hamlet, U. 2. 208. 

powerfalnOBB (pou'^r-ffil-nes), u. The clianic- 
ter of being powerful; force; power; might; 
potency; efficacy. 

The powerfidwm of Hirist's birth consists in this, that 
he ia made of God. Donne, Semioni^ III. 


powar-hammer (pouV>r-ham'6r), n, A ham- 
mer ai*^tiiatod by machinery. 
powar-hOUBe (pou'fir-liotis), v. In water-works, 
nnd other works in which machinery is driven 
by power from steam, electric, or otlicT prime 
motors, u building espcMnally provitied to con- 
tain the prime motor or niotors from which 
power is conveyed to the driven machinery by 
a main sliaft and gearing, or by a licit or cable. 
powar-latlia(pou'6r-]aTH), n. A lathe ill which 
the live head-stock maiidrcd is driven by stoaiii, 
water, or other powi^r, indeiNmdeiitly of the 
operator. Ilic transmission of power from lino- shafting 
and oouiitor-shofts to lathes is usnally performed by nuf- 
ley-aiid-bclt moohMiism, variable speed being secured by 
oone-pnlleya. 

powarlaBB (pon'^r-les), a, [< lufwer + -tow.] 
Lacking power; weak; im^iieiit; unable to 
produce any effect. 

1 givt! you wcluonie with a povrerirm hand, 

Hut with a heart full of uiistalnvil love. 

Shot., K. .lohn, II. 1. 16. 

With no will, 

Poweriete and blind, must he some futu fulfil. 

Nor knowing what he ia doing any more. 

William Monie, Eortlify roradlao, 1. 4INI. 


powarlaBBly (pon'fT-les-li), ativ. In a power- 
less manner; without power; weakly. 
powarlaBBnaBB (pou'^r-les-Tics), w. The state 
or character of neing powerless; absence or 
lack of power. 

powor-loom (pou'er-lfim), If. A loom worked 
by water, steam, or some other mechanical 
power. 

pOWBr-nuuihixie (poii'6r-ina>sheii^), n. A ma- 
chine actuated by a incMdianical force, as dis- 
tinguifidied from one worked by hand, 
pOWBT-preBB (pou'^r-prcH), if. A printing-press 
worked by steam, gas, or otimr tuecliunical 
agency, as distinguished from a hand-press. 
P<mtell(pou'ich),ii. fChinook Indian.! The 
Orogon crab-apple, J*}friis rirultiHe, a small tree 
often forming dense thickets, tlie wood very 
hard, and tlie fruit eaten by the Indians. 
powlDB-llBedlGt (pouk'ne^di), if. Hame as pouke-- 
nel, 

powldronti n. An obsolete form of pauldron* 
powlBTt, s. An obsolete fonn of jwller, 
powiUkgBt, An obsolete form of pannagei 
pOWnGy (poii'ni). If . A Hcotcli form of pony, 
pGWBf, pOWBeU. Obsolete forms of imleel^, 
pOWB6*^f, An olfsoleto form of pulMdH, 
poWBOnraf, o, Kee pounson, 
pOWBOniOgt, Be<; jmuwuming, 
pOWBOWdy (Jpoii-souMi), p. [Alao poweowdic / 
appar . < pow », s= polll , + nmlden .] Any mixture 
of incongriioiiH sorts of food. Specifically — (a) 
Sheep's-head broth, (b) Porridge, (e) A Yorkshire pud- 
ding. (d) A mixefl drink. Sec the quotstion. Il'rov. 
Eng. or Scotch In all nsco.) 

The priiudpol charm of the ** gathering" ilti Westmore- 
land I was not assuredly dlmlnlsiied to the men by the an- 
ticipation of excellent ale, . . . and pooslhly of atill more 
excellent pow-eowdg (a conibinatioii of ale, opirits, and 
aploM). iteqiriiMiey, Autoblog. Sketches, II. 109. (Itoriss.) 


Lb, M tliur tMurme ll» a pmeHna^iidht ida- 
WWiaii, Diet. (ed. laos^p* tTAi (Nairm) 


^ W. f^powt, 

powting-elotht, n. A kerchief for the head or 
neck. 

A cnMMHskjaib, a« tin 
gida. 

powwow (pou'wou), n, [Formerly also paw- 
wow.vawwaw; Amer. Ind.] 1. As applied to 
the North American aborigines: (a) A priest; 
a conjurer. 

When all other meana fall to raoorer their alok, thej 
aond for their J^awaw or Prlea^ whe^ aitting down ^ 
them, exp(H!ta a Kee^ end worka aooordlngly, oiullng aome- 
tliiiea on one tlod, aometimea on anomer, iMNanns hla 
naked hreoat till he aweat and bo almoat out of breath. 
//M.I O^ug., etc., J>kLp ed. Comer, Sd ed. (1701X *- 

[New York. 

Let them oomo if thqr llk& be It aagamore, aaehem, or 
pmthvsttw, hamgfMkw, MIlea Standlah, I. 

Many a churoh member aaw I, walking behind the mu- 
ale, that haa danoed In the aame measure with me when 
Somebody was flddler, amL It might be, an Indian pow- 
vtow or a Lapland wlim changing hands with ua! 

UauXha^M, Boailet Letter, xxlL 

(Jb) A conjuration performed for the cure of dis- 
oasos. (c) A dance, feast, or other public cele- 
bration preliminary to a grand hunt, a council, 
a war expedition, or some similar underitiki tig. 
Hence— 2. Any uproarious meeting or eoufei^ 
eiioe ; a meeting wnere there is more noise titan 
d elibe ration. [Colloq., U. B.] 
powwow (pou'wou), ft. i, [< powwow, fi.] 1. 
As applied to the North American aborigines, 
to perfonn a ceremony with conjurations for 
the cure of diseases and for other purposes. 
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SaMlaeaft CSaihiiiBi* 


*'* An ohsolete form of poBt^» 
pono (pot'sd), a. : pi. pozzi (fA). [It., a well, 
< L. puicfM, a well: see In Venice, one 



And if any Shall hereafter Powmw, both ho tliat aliall 
I*owwow, no that shall prucuro him to Pmtwow, shall 
pay 2 Ua. ap^c. 

7. Sktpord, dear Suiiahlne of the Coapol, p. ft. 

ThoAngokok of the tribe [of £M|UlmauxJ . . . pi'oacriboa 
or jpow-Mwirs in aiokiieas and over woutida 

KauBt Arotlo Exploratloiia, xtitl. 

Hence— 2. To hold a consultation ; deliberate 
over events. [Colloq,, U. B.] 

We wonld go to the oavo and pow-vmwwat what wo had 
done. 8. h. CUmynut, Uuokleberry Finn, ill. 

Tho young hneka, having had Inaiifflolent itiUonM. arc 
now out hunting for gome. When thew can, they will uonie 
In and paw-wno with Ceiiorala Hhoridati and Mtlo«. 

New York fieraid, 

3. To hold any noisy mooting. [Colloq., U. B.] 
poz (poks), Yi. [An irreg. spelling and tuliipia- 
tion of porkz, pi. of poek: 8007700 ^ 1 .] A disease 
eharack^risseil by eruptive iiocks <»r pustiib^s 
upon the body. Ab used by the writora of tho alxtoonth 
and aevontoentfi oontnilea, tho word gonemlly meana 
omaUpox, but alao^ and eapoclally In later uao^ tho fVenek 
pox, or ayplillia. Hoe ehieken-itoXt mnaUptix, eyphUie. 

In n1 the llnnden of thla Archliielagiia mynotli the dla- 
eaaouf Baynt]ob(whlchew«o oaule the frunohoyirMT) mure 
then In any other idaeo In ilie wurlde. 
it Eden, ir. of Antonio Plgafotta (First Books on Amerien, 

led. Arbor, p. »M)), 

A number here [In Egypt! bo afliloted with sum t^ea, 
cither by the refleuting heat, tlie ault duat of thn aoylo, or 
exoeaalve veiiery : fur tlie poeke la nucredlblu freijnent 
among them. Sandye, Travailea p. H5. 

A pox on, a pox Of, a plague on : amild Impreoation muoli 
mod by the ^ dramatlm 

lUm, O that your fane woro not ao full of O'al 
Moth, A pox that jeatl 8hak,, J.. L. L., v. 2 . 46. 

1 must iieotia flght yet: for I And it eoiiuorna me. 

A pox oa tl 1 luuat tight 

FUtekoT, Wlldgooae Cluiae, II. a. 

post fpoks), V, t, [< pox, tf.] To communicate 
the pox or venereal disease to. Fopv, Iniii. of 
Horace, 11. i. 84. 

poz-stone (noks'stdn), 0 . A very hard stone 
of a gray color found in some of tho Stafford- 
shire infnos. Jittllimll, 

poy (i>oi), YI. [Also pay; by apheresis from OF. 
apoi, appoi, F. appui, support, prop: see appui 
and jifJic*.] 1 . A prop or support.— 2. A rope- 
dancers’ iM)le. •/o/iYiiroN.— 0 . A }>o1e to impel 
or steer a boat. NalHweU, [Prov. Eng,] 
poy-blrd (poi'bi’Td), YI. Sameasj>oc-bird. Wor- 
cester, 

poynadot, **. Bee pofmdo, 
poynanntt, O, An obsolete form of poimiant, 
ppyndt, V. t All obsolete form of potYia. 
poynet (poi'net). N. 1. A bodkin or punch.— 
2. An aglet or tog. 

' Also potnette, 

poyntt, posmtot, end v. Obsolete forms of 

pointK 

poyntellt, n. An obsolete form otjfointel, 
poyntementf, n. A variant of pointment, 
pojon (i)o/d), YI. . [Native name.] The six- 
banded nnnadillo, Daswms sexeincius, or IK 
ennituhert Bee armadillo, 1. 
poyset, B. An obsolete form of jtoise, 
p08 (poz), a, Bamo as pos. 


of the curbs or heads of the cisterns which are 
flllod with water from the neighboring main- 
land; a well-curb: a common abbreviation of 
vera di pozzo, 

posznolana (pot^s^K^-^"”!!)* tt. [It., also po> 
zolana, < Pozzmli : see dcf.] A material of 
volcanic origin, first found at Pozzuoli, near 
Naples, and afterward in many other localitios, 
and of mat importance in the manufacture of 
hydraulic cement, it la a voloanlo ash, generally 
aomewhat pulverulent, of wudona odora, and of different 
qiinlitlea In different locadttlea. It closely reaemhlea In 
origin and quality the ao-callad traaa of Germany and tho 
N «5thcrlanda. Iheae aubatancea oonalat ehlelly of allloate 
of alumina with a small percentage of the alkalis, ozlda 
of Iron, etc. Fur making cement the posanolana is pul> 
veriaed and mixed with Time and sand. The use of thia 
material was well known to the Romaiia, and the prepa- 
ration of hydranllo cement la doaorlbud In detail by Vitru- 
vius. Also potxolana, pusMotana, pumwlana, peasidUe, 
pwxoiano, 

pOSSUOlanlc (pot'8(H?*laii'ib), a. Consisting of 
or ii^Hcnibling pozzuolana. 
pp. An abbreviation (a) of pages (ns p. for 
page ) ; ( k) of past participle or pcrfeetparticiple; 
(c/ of pianissimo, 

P. P. 0. All abbreviation of tho French phrase 
pour jfrendre cang4, Uo take leave’: written 
upon a visiting-card to indicate that the bearer 
or sender is making a farewell call or other- 
wise bidding farewell to the recipient of the 
card. Sometimes English T, T. L,, to take leave, 
is used instead, 
ppr. An abbreviation of 
pr. An abbreviation of proftofCYY. 

Pr, All abbreviation of Provencal, 
praam (prllm), n. Bee pranO-, 
pra^ct (prak'tik), a, and f». [I. a, Alsoproo- 
tick; <OF.praefto,pfae%, usually pratiq,pra- 
tiqne, F.prafi^e s Pr. t^ooEc s Bp. pmetico 
ssPg. It. praticojet, D. prakHse^ ss Q,practisch, 
praktisch s= Sw. Dan. praktisk), < LL. jtracticus, 
active, < Cr. wpaKrtsd^, of or x>ertaining to ac- 
tion, concerned with action or business, active, 
pra<*.tica] , < irp&aaetv irpay-), do. Cf. pragmat- 
ic, praxis, etc., from the same source, and see 
prat, pratg, pretty, H, yi. 1. Also praetick, 
practique, pratie, pratHe, pratique, < BfE. 
praetile, practique, prdktike, < OF. praeUque, 
pratique, nrattique, F. praUque at Pr. nraeftca 
ss Bp. praetica a Pg. it. pratiea a D. prak- 
tyk a G. praetik, praktik a Bw. praktik, CML. 
praetica, practical or fhmiliar knowledge, ex- 
ecution, accomplishment, intrigue, practioe, < 
Or. upoKTiKli, practical knowledge, fom. of irpox- 
rixdc, practical : see L Of. joraetice and pro- 
iique.'} I. a. 1. Concerned with action; prac- 
tical, as distinguished from theoretical. 

The art and mriCs put of life 
Moat be the mlatreaB to this theorlo. 

fiMk,Ueii.y.,LL51. 

lilBolpUne la the praoNai' work of preushing directed uid 
applyU oa la moat requlaite to puficnlar duty. 

MOton, Cburoh-Ooveniment, L L 

2. BkUled; skilful; praotised. 

Right mvMCiele was Sir Priamond In light, 

Aud throughly aklld in use of Aleld and apeare. 

4MMer,y.Q.,IV.UL7. 

See If I hit not all their vmeMe observance, with which 
tlioy lime twiga to catch their fantaatio lady-toda. 

B, Jotmm, CyntUraBevela V. 2. 

n. n, 1. Practice, as opposed to theory; 
practical experience. 
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jriUMoasadJMqi^lUrtls^^ Hi, 2 , 
2. One eonoemed with action or practice, ns 
opposed to one eouGemed with theory. Soo 
the quotation. 

These Eumies w«e again divided Into FmUdte nnd 
Theorloke. The flrat their time In Battdy4>a" 
the letter only in MedMetton. The JPmeWetB had DIiiikt 
and Bappos me Theorloka only Bnpper. 

BtStTGoog., eto., JOUL, e£colUBra td ed. 

praotioability (prak^ti-ka-biPi-ti), n, [< pme. 
tieahUs't'-4tyl9O04dHty)J The state or charm*, 
ter of being practicable; feaiibility; capacity 
for being practised. 

They ell attend the worship of the kiifc, ae often tw a 
vlaKfrom their minister or the precMaoMH^ of travuilinit 
gives them opportanllgr. Johnson, Joor. to Weatem li«iu« 

This third method bringithe attempt within the degree 
of praeMsoftffgF by a lingle penoo. 

Jfaaon, Snp^ement to JohnaonV Plot., p. vi. 

practi(2tble (prak'ti-k^bl), a, [< F.praUcfthlr 
B Bp. praetiodble s Pi,praHeavel as It. pratiea- 
hile Bs G. Bw. Dan. prm&kaM, < ML. 

Mfto, < praoHeare, execute, pziMitise: see prae- 
tise,} 1. Capable of being performed or cf. 
fectM; performable; possible in point of cxc. 
cution. 

It la anttolant to denominate the waypmeMaaUa; for 
we esteem that to be andh which In the trial oftener sue- 
oeedi than mlaaea. Prydm, Eaaay on Dram. Poeay. 


In aeeklng the oanaea of dhatige which worked _ 
Solon, uid idao made waetieatU the reorganintlon he hi- 
itiated, we shall And them to lie In tbedlreot and indirect 
InAnencea of trade. JSf. £(ponesr, Frln. of 800 I 0 L, i 48b. 

The mle for na, In whatever ease, la one : to make the 
beat pracMeoUa use of tho heat available meana for think- 
ing trnly and noting rightly. 

OiadoUmo, Might of Blghl^ p. m 

2. Capable of being practised. 

An heroidk poem ahonld be more like a glaai of nature, 
* lamorepracriaoNa virtue tons thau was done Iqr 
dents. Pryden. 

8. Capable of being used: as, a praetieahh 
road; upraetieahlehTetMh, 

We descended the hill to the north^by a veryeaqr way, 
ymeUeabte by oamela. 

Poeoeko, Desoriptlon of the East, I. 


4, In theat, capable of real use, in disttnetion 
from something merely simulated: as, a proc- 
tieahle door, bndM, or window. — 6. Suitable 
for practioe, fulfilment, or execution; hence, 
desirable; advantageous. 

Naturally, peqple did not tdl each other all they felt 
and thought uout young Gnuidconrt'a advent ; on no aub- 
jeot la this openneaa found pmdentlally pramedkle. 

Oeoiyo Miot, Danlei Deronda, lx. 
■Byn. 1. Fmetioai, PraMeaNU (see fnimvMMeaUe). Pm- 
Mo, PraOiooNte, PomOdo notes that wluoh may or might 
be performed if the niweaaary powen or meana oui or 
oonld be obtained ; pruMetddo la limited to things which 
maybe performed l^tho meant that one poaaeaaoi or can 
obtain. 

practicablfinais (prak'ti-ka-bl-nes), n. The 
character of being practicaDle: practicability, 
practicably (prair u-k§-bli), aav. In a practi- 
cable manner; with action or performance, 
practical (prak'ti-kal), a, [< praeUe + -al] 
1. Relating or pertaining to action, practice, or 
use : opposed to theoretical, ypeeulame, or idetiL 

(a) Engaged In praoMoe or notion; oonoemed with mate* 
rial rather than ideal conaMeintlona 

Kothlng oanbe conoelTed more whimsical than the con- 
ferenoea which took place between the Arat literary mnii 
and the fhnt pnwHeal man of the age. . . . The gnitt 
poet would talk of nothing bnt treatlea and gnarantcro. 
and the groat king of nothing bntmataphora and ihynien. 

MaemOay, Mdario the Grent. 

(b) Bdnoated by practioe or ooqioriiiieo: aa, a pmetieol 


i^ener. (e) Dwived from ezpertanee: as, pnetKal 
■kUl ; pomelM knowledge, (d) iJaed, or aneh aa may ail- 
vantageooaly be naed. In praodoe; oiqpable of beifig uat'*i 
or tamed to aooonnt ; eontrlbntlng to oneV matenal ad- 
vantage; pomeiBlng ntfllty. 

Tima and oKperlenee may forme him to amore 
way than that he la In of UnlvoriHy lectnres and enuli 
tion. JBMrSi JMuy* Ifonk ^ 

little Fhabe waa one of thoee peraons who poeBeaa 
their ezdnaive patrimony, the gilt of pruMom amngii* 
mant NoiriSeniirSeven GableB, v. 

(a) EzempUBed In praotloe. 

The moral oodob while It enanded In theoretlealeatho 
lldty.hadoontnmtodfojntMNeelaralieatlon. 

liaelif, Aorap. Moeda, 1. BP- 
Cg^C^ent In praodoe; devotedtoaotionorinakaridpur* 

The Idea of a fntnre me to ana wfaleh we omdvea 
Into the Bible: the Idea which we find tberib 



ptja.“ “jasaiaxiiasM 

2 In effaot and lemilt; to all intenta and pnr- 
poses ; equivalent to (aomethlng) in force or in- 
lincnce; viltnal: aa, a victoiy may be a practi- 
(•/I I defeat* 

Tliftt bnaginad ‘'otharwlse** which li our mcKool 
vun. CKcoviv EUot, Middlcmarch, 11. 49. 

w e are not to be goU^ot that jmMaEsalatheiim which, 
pi t iiiff no goldanoe for human affaire but lie own limited 
foi uviabt, endeavonra Itadf to phur the god. and decide 
I ui be good for manUnd, wai what baL 

JV. 4ieiiefr. Social Station p. 6ia 
The great advantage of our jmMtMrepablio over jonr 
•,vowodi«pablic . . . lathe power of changing the actual 
ruler at any moment* while yon mnat keep the chief ma- 
ff totrate once ohoaen till the end of a lUed term. 

^ K A, Amer. Leota.. p. 80a 

praotlflsl agricaltnrc,_arltlimgtto, chtnilgjfcrReot- 
]iitioii.fsonigtnrieto. Seethenoona.— Praettoaioon- 
victloOt a conviction relatiim to morale or pra^oe.~ 
Praotioaljollgb a Jcat carried into action: atnck played 


praotioal JokSb a jcat carried into Mfuwu, 
itmin a penoiL to annoy him and arnnae the pevformera 
iiid otheraL— jhmoffkMdJndglilgttt^ the Judgment that 
Boiuethlng can or ought to be done.--PrnofeUil know- 
ledgiL knowledge the end of which la action.— RiottOHl 


locattoik in the law qf rtal 
4 )r eataldiument (of a 


j, the actual location 

^ iino) with the conttn ned 

lirauieicenM of the adjoining ownera.— Pmofeloil 
logic aa an art teaching how to reaaon wdll.— Praotloal 


met 

end 


itaphyilos, the theory of the nature of duty and the 
i^iiving.— Praottosl Bwtoorblogy, philffsopliy. 
lalbility, power, etc. See the nouna.— PniofittU 


iniiierative lawa of freedom.— PtSOtlesl sentliaentg, 
wMitimenta accompanying the oonative powera.ai;^ 1. 
J^radkai, PraeUeahU, Bee impraoUedbU, 
practiealifft (prak^ti-kal-ist), n. [< praetioal 
+ •ittL'] One who derives his knowledge from 
or relies upon experience or practice: an em- 
piric. [Bare.] 

practicali^ (prak-ti-kal'i-ti), n. [< practical 
+ -tty.] The character of being practical, or 
concerned with material considerations; prac- 
iicalnoBB. 

Ilio fair Snaan, atliriiig up her indolent enUinalaam into 
pmetieaiOi/t was veiy aucocaaful in fliiding Spatilah loaaona, 
and the like, for thoao diatreeaed men. 

Carlyle, Sterling, x. (itecfec.) 

practicalisa (prak'ti-kal-Iz), V. L; pret. and pp. 
pmcticatised, ppr. pracHcalieinff, [< pracimal 
+ •ise,’\ To make practical ; convert into ae- 
• tuiil work or use. [Bare.] 

While he imy fkther] aaved me from the demoralixlnff 
elf of Bohool life, he made no effort to provide me wltli 


any auffldeiit aubatitute for ita 
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, Inoae prindplea ud bad M4li0fa sod extrsvagunt de. 
aiiea naturally diapoaa man to endeavour ehanM and al- 
taratiooi^ in hopea of bettaviiw tbemaelvea by them. 

atO HnoJUtit , Sarmo^ 11. iv. 
8. Frequent or oustomary performance ; habit ; 
usage; custom. 

When I waa a Student aa you are, my PfOiMee waa to 
borrow rather than boy come aort of Booka. 

//oiiie<f.tettera. II. 21. 
He la Maronite priest] prepared a Clipper for us, and we 
lay on the top of the house, which is a very common jmie- 
tiee ill thia country during the summer aeeion. 

Poeotke^ Ues^ptloii of the fiasi, II. L OB. 

4. The regular pursuit of some employment or 
basiuess; tlie exercise of a profession; hence, 
the business of a practitioner: as, to dispose of 
one’s practice; u physician in lucrative j>r«c- 
ticc. 

Some lawyers are already said to bo called upon either 
to bring curtlfloates of their communicating, or to pay 
their flnes and give over theb* praeHee. 

CouH and Timet qf Ckarlee /., I. 6&. 
His predecessor in this career had ^'bettered ** himself 
. . . by seeking the praefiM of some large town. 

Tnllape, Doolor Thome. 

6. Exercise for instruction or discipline ; train- 
ing; drill: as, pracftci; makes perfect. 

Proceed in priwtice with my younger daughter; 

She 'a apt to leani and thankful for good tuma. 

Shak., T. of the S., il. 1. ISA. 
PraeUee is the oxerelse of an art, or the application of a 
science, in life, which apidlcation is itself an art, for It la 
not every one who is ablo to spply all he knows. 

Sir IT UamiUlSn, llotapb., x. 

6. The state of Imingused ; oustomary use ; ac- 
tual application. 

Keduo'd to pradic^, his beloved rule 
Would only prove him a omisuinmate fool. 

CoMtpsr, Conversation, 1. ISD. 

7. Skill acquired through use; experience; 
dextority. 

This dlseaso is lieyond my praeUee. 

Shat., ^laobcth, v. 1. 05. 
What praetke, Itowsoo'or export, . . . 

Hath power to give thee as thnn wert? 

Tenuymm, In Memoiiaiu, Ixxv. 

8. Artifico; treachery; a plot; a stratagem. 

And in thia first yera also this rosltno waa troubled witli 
eiuUo sedition, and the orafite prautiMm of the Ftenohmeii. 

iirafUnn, Hen. IV., an. 1. 

Ula vows wore hut ineri> coiirtahlp ; all Ills service 
But pnekUm how to entrap a orodiilous lady. 

Pldeher (and attdher), (^ueun of Corinth, 1. 2. 
About this time were PraeUeet plotted against Queen 


r.- 1 *. ... ,7 rf f .ntw;/.. r. ri..i Aboiit this tliuo wcro PTOduxt plotted against Queer 
r A Elisabeth in behalf of Iho Queen of Hunts, chiefly by KraU' 

J. S, Mul, Autobiography, p. si. xhrogmortoii, eldest Hon of John I'hreurourton, J ustici 

" ■ Clironlcles, p. ■ 


never 

Eve. 


practically (prak'ti-kf^l-i), adv, 1. In a prac 
tical manner; from a'practical point of view; 
by actual experience; not merely theoretically: 
us, to be practically acquainted vdth a business. 

Not childhood alone, but the young man till thirty, r 
feels proeCisaffy that he is mortal. Aomh, New Year's 

DIffurenoos of definition are logically unimportant ; but 
praettcaUy they sometimes produce the most momentona 
effeota. MaeoMlay, Mltford'a Hist Qreeue. 

2. Ill effect; actually, so far as results and re- 
lations are oonoerned ; as a matter of tact. 

Eventually, the head executive agent [In Florence], nom- 
inally re-eleoted from time to time, but proeMeoliy per- 
luanent, beeame, in the person of (kiamo de' Medici, the 
founder of an inherited leadership. 

H. apeneer, Frln. of Boolol., 1 488. 

Fonnally, the Imperial power waa bestowed by a speolal 
xrant of the Senate; pramoffy, it waa the prise of any 
Uoman that oould grasp it. 

ML A. Preaman, Amer. loots., p. 887. 

practical]ieiB(prak'ti-kg.l-ne8),n. Practicality, 
practice, v. See wocUm. 
practice (prak^tis), a. [Formerly also pracUae; 
< ME. *practi8e,j^atUae; < practice, praetiaCtV.; 
a later noun takinff the place of the earlier noun 
practice The spelling practice (with c instead 
of s) is appar. in conformity with praetio, prac- 
tical, etc.] 1. Action; exercise; performanoe; 
th^roeess of aeoomplishing or carnring out; 
])CTformanoe or execution as opposed to speo- 
uUtion or theory. 

It was with dMBoulty that he [Arohimodea] waa Induced 
to stoop from apeoulailon topimeltee. 

Maeaakiy, Lord Baeon. 

. Wa study Bthlol^ as Aristotle aaya, for the aakeof JPrse- 
f use; and luprocMes wa are oonoemed with partloulars. 

if. aidgwiek. Methods of fihioa p. 191. 

Theworid cipraetiee depends on man In quite a differ- 
entaensa from that In which natufo, or the worid of expo. 
riuuoD^ does ao. T. If. Griafi, ProlegomaiiatoEthioi, |87. 

2. An action; act; proceeding; doing: in the 
pinral, generally in a bad sense. 

Haauans inako our presaooe and our prarttef 
rieaaaiit and hslpful to him. 

Skat,, Hamlet (foUo ISH), IL 2. 


of Chester. 


Baker. 
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But Vivien . . . clung tii him and hngg'd him close 
And call'd him dear prutector in her fright* 

Nor yet f ingot liurprartio« in her fright. 

But wrought upon Ilia mood and hiin'd him olose. 

7«»ny«m, Merlin and Vivien. 

9. In arith., a rule for experlitiously solving 
questions in proportion, or rather for abridging 
the operation of multiplying quantities ex- 
pressed in different denominations, as when it 
IB required to find tlie value of a number of 
articles at so many pounds, shiUings, and pence 
each.— 10. The form and manner of conduct- 
ing legal proceedings, whether at law, or in 
equity, or in crimiiim prooeduro, according to 
the principles of law and the rules of the court ; 
those legal rules which direct tlie course of pro- 
ceeding to bring parties into court, and the 
course of the court after they aro brought in. 
Biehqp. Pleading is generally oonaldarod as another 
*bnmoh of the lai^ hecauae It Involves questions of sub- 
stantive right- Oorrapt and IHsffal mofeloas Fn- 
vantUmAet. Seeem^.— 2nmoUM(orra^ 
tloaX (a) In(or not in) the actnu performanoe or exerolie 
(of somefuDcilon or occupation): a% a physician whoia Ai 
praeUee. (fr)Hence,lnpoaaesslonof(orlackiDff)thstskilJ 
or facility which comes from the oontlDUoua exercise of 
bodily or mental power.— Fraotloe Aot, a name under 
whloh are known statutes of several of the United Btatea 
regnlathig procedure of the oonrta In civil oases.— FtBO- 

‘sofcaaaado- 

i from those 

ik)a.naa^aB~p^{e^^ ZSSti 

praottos. See breair.— To put in praottoo, to apply 
praotleally; execute; cany out 
Their oonoetta aro (not| the Attest things to bee put fn 
praeUee, or their own countenances (toj malntolne Plan- 
totfaHUL Capi. John aaUtk, Works, II. 242. 

•Syn. 8. UabU, Ueage, etc. See emfom.— S. J^raeUee, 
Baperienee, i*rad.iee is sometimes erroneously used for 
eaperienee, wbicli is a much liruoder word. Praatt/ee la the 
rriwtltion of an act: as, to become a skilled marksman by 
nroefios. Baperienee 1% bv derivation, a going clear 
through, and may mean action, but much oftouer views 
the paraonaa acted upon, taught, diadplined, by what be- 


t^praaMaiehane hitherto beaoe but 


HtUlUibe 


OapLJekn 


but assay eoksa 
amSkWaia, 


L6B. 


Bee pracHeed, practiaer, 

^ _ Hihip), fi. A ship used 

'for toe training of boys and young seamen. 


PTMtiM 

Salliiig enttera cluster about a long wharf that raabhea 
deap water, amd holds In safe moorings the pra$tlee4ktp 
Constellation and the aohoul-ship Santee. 

Ua^eMag., LXXVIL 108. 

practiciaa (i>mk-tjsh'Aii ), u. [< of. practician, 
praticicH, F,praticien,‘tk practiser, practitioner 
as adj. pnu'liHing, practical; as pruvtic -fciu.j 
It. A prucliiioucr. 

Ifo waa ane right ronrticlane. 

An in the Jaw ane pmeUHane. 
air D. Lyndmy^ Hquyer Melumm (E. B. T. S.X L IBSa 

2. Olio who practises or perfonns, in distinc- 
tion from Olio who theorises or siMiculatos. 

They . . . nmni ahun. on onn hand, the blind pride of 
the fanatic tbeorlat* aiiu, mi tliu other, the no leu blind 
prido of the llliertlne praeticutn. 

Qaiaat, Hist. l1vIliution(trana, ihI. Appleton, 1872), 1. 84. 

practickt, and n. Hoe pnwtic. 

practicst (prak'tikH), n. I IM. of prurffr.] The 
name formerly given to the roportod docisions 
of the Court of Bossion in 8<*onfiuil wiUi refer- 
ence to tlieir authority in Axing and proving 
the practice and coiiHuetudiniiry rules of law. 
They are now tormt>d dvciaioiiH. Also jirarfir/ttca. 

The latter apoke disparagingly of Sir .lames Balfour's 
“pmeftyiiu.** Quarterly Bet., ('XLVI. (MX 

practisantt (prak'ti-zant), n. [.< OF. practi- 
aant, ppr. of practiacrl priiclisc : see pruciiee, 
p.] (me who practises or acts; an agent; es- 
pecially, an agent in treachery ; a confederate. 

Here enter'd Pucelle and her praetimnie, 

akak., 1 lien. VI., ill. 2. 20. 

practise, mactice (firak'tis), r. ; pret. and pp. 
pTacUam, iirueticvd, ]ipr, pruciMug, practieiHg» 
r< ME. practiacn, pratliaen (=s D. praktiacren a 
praktiaera a Van. ftrakUatre), < OP. prac- 
tiacr, praUaer (ML. prucU::are), for the usual 
practiquer, praiiquer, F. pratiquer a Pr. prafi- 
car a Hp. practicar a l*g. prntivar a It. praH- 
care, < ML. practicarc, pratimre, do, punomi, 
execute, propose, pmetise, exercise, be conver- 
sant with, contrive, consi>ire, etc., < praetica, 

n tical affairs, business, etc. : seo practic,} 
ana. 1, To put into action or xiractice; ex- 
ecute; perform; enact. 

I laugh to Bee yoiir ladyship so fond 

To think that you have aught but TallNiL'a idiadow 

Whereon to praeUee your severity. 

ahal, 1 Hen. VI., U. 8. 47. 

And (strange to tell !) he praetie'd what he preach'd. 

Animrotii/, Art of I'remsrviiig Health, Iv. 
He pradieetl every piiu and watil, 

To thruat, to strike, to feint, to giianl. 

Bcfftt, U of tho Xm, t. 15. 

Tblnga learned uii eurth we shall praetim In heaven. 

Bruuniiug, Old J'lctures in Florence. 

2. To do or perfomi frcMpienl ly or habitually ; 
make a practice of ; olwcrvo or follow usually ; 
as, to jtractiaa the ('liristian virtues ; to jiracttac 
deception. 

The lawe of god ia lltel atudleil, . . . lesao krat dp 
taught; blit the olde tosUmenl for wyniiyng of tythM A 
offryngis la snmwhat pracUeed. 

Wycll^, UIHce of Curates (E. E. T. H.X xxv. 
I have fiardoii'd, 

And panton'd, and by that have made her III 
To prurtiw new siniH not repent tho old. 

Beau, and FI., King and no King, L 1. 
Why the Kasene% m an orlluNlox Jewish sect, should 
have »roeA£w!<l any secrecy, Joseidiiis would have found it 
bard to say. De Quineey, Esaenes, L 

Sf. To mako use of; friMpient. 

The court hepracfiwd, not Iho courtier's art. 

Drydeti, Aba and Achit, t. S2A. 

After having pracHsffI the Paris Coachesfor fonrmoniba, 
1 once rid In the easiest Chariot of niy Lord's, which came 
from England. Lider, Journey to Paris, p. 12. 

4. To oxortuse or pursue as a profession, art, 
or occupation: as, to jtractm law. 

2 Pieh. Canal thou catch any llshcs, UienY 
Pir, I never it. Shak., J'eiiclus, II, 1. 71. 

The art of architecture continnea to be praeUeed with 
oonaiderablo bucochs in parts of India remote from Euro- 
pean influence. J, Ferguemm, liiat. Indian Arch., p. 85. 

6, To exercise one’s self in, with tho object of 
acquiring skill or ox]»crience ; study or learn by 
rcfieated jierformance : as, to practiae a piece 
of music. 

Perhaps the ladles will condeaoond to hcora march and 
chorus, which some recruits are pradiHng against hla 
majesty comes to the camp. Sheridan (?X The Cunp* it 8. 

1 wisti I bad ever praeUeed a love aoene— I doubt 1 
■hftii make a poor Agure. Sheridan, Tlio Duenna, it 2. 

6. To cause to practise ; teach by practice or 
exorcists train; drill. 

But pradiife him a little in men, and hmah him ore with 
goodcompatiie, and hee slwil outbalhincethoBe gllatorera 
as much as a solid substance do's a feather, or Hold Gold- 
lace. 

Earle, Micro-oosmographlo, A Downc-iight Schollar. 



PTmUm 

Wbow in to rale oYor tali peieioiia In rnttnrlliir mut be 
pnetima In raling over bis peailone daring yoath. 

a, p. lOflL 

Soiouii M knowledge of thle kind bee been attained, the 
oaptain pracUmi hli eoiiuMuiy In all the phaaeaof war. 

^bft^Mfpi2ee.,107xUlL M. 

7. To Hohomo ; plot ; oontrive craftily or treaoh- 
eroualy. 

Mjr uncle jNtMriMi more harm tome. 

akak., K. John, lr.1.20. 
What do you read? la It yet worth your oare^ 

If not your fear, what you Ond nracCHiMi thereT 

B. Janmm, Catiline^ v. 4. 

8t. Toinfluonee; entice; tamper with; bribe. 

The Switaera being proMmA under hand by a great 
■umme of money, . . . did muUnoualy demand their pay. 

Cof^, Crudltlea, 1.110. 
To proeffM thedty into an addreea to the queen. Buift 
9t. To make; construct; build. 

A door or window ao called j Venetian 1 from being much 
pnuHited at Venice, by Pallaolu and othera. 

P9p9, Moral Kaaaya, It. 80, note. 
1 copied an Inaoiiptlon oetup at the end of a great road, 
whiuh wav procMwd through an Immenae aolld rook hy 
buratlng Itaaunder with gunpowder. 

Wa(p^, To mohard Weal, Nov. 11, 1780. 

n, iniram, 1. To perform certain acts re- 
peatedly or usually; exereiso, train, or drill 
one’s self: as, to praetiao upon the )»iano; to 
praetiae with the nfle.-- 2. To form a habit of 
action; act or do habitually; hence, to behave; 
conduct one’s self. 

I aend you hero a hullock which 1 did And amongat my 
holla that you may acu how oloaoly In time paat the fur- 
dgn prelaieB did proriiw about thdr prey. 

Igh LaUmeft Mermoua and Komalna (rarker 8uc.X 1I> A7& 
Verily, a man knowa no more rightly than ho praetimm. 

Mn. & Ward, Sormona and TTeatiaM, p. 170. 

8. To exercise a profession ; follow a vocation. 

E’en Badollffe'a dooton tmTel flrat to Trance, 

Kor dare to pnuUm till thcnr've learned to dance. 

Popf, Imit. of Eoraoa IL 1* iB4. 

4 . To experiment. 

1 am little Inollneil to pnuttaB on othera, and aa little 
that othera ahonld pnuHm on me. air W. TempUt Hlac. 

6. To negotiate secretly; have a secret inw 
dorstanding. 

Omhankanough thelaat yearu had praaUmid with a K Ing 
on the Kaatenie ahoro to funilah him with a kind of pol- 
acm which oncly gruwca In hla (kiuntiy, to pulaon va. 

Quoted ill Cajd. Johk awUk'o Worka, 11. 71. 
One Mr. William Vaaaall had piwcManf with aucli aa wore 
not memhera <if oitr chiirchea to take aome coiirao, . . . 
that the dlatlnctlona which were maintained here, both In 
civil and church eatate, might be taken away. 

Witdkrtp, niat New England, 11. Sia 
Byph, But what '■ thia inoaaengerY 
Son, I've pnuttmd with him. 

And found a meaiia to let the victor know 
That Syphax and Hcmproiilua are hla frteiida. 

Addimm, (kdo, IL & 

6. To use HchemoH or stratagoins; conspire; 
plot. 

1 waa hated by aome lewde Gunnera whe^ envying tliat 
I ahonld hauu tlie lltio to be Maator Gunner In Vrauiioe, 
pratHtmd agalnat luo, aiidgaue mo poyaon In drinke that 
night. K, Travofa (od. ArberX p> srib 

If he do not mightily grace hlmaelf on thee, he will 
js iae ri iw agalnat theu hy poiauii. 

;9hiilr., Aa yon like It, 1. 1. 1M. 
To whom he ahowa hla uncle’a dlacontoiit, 

And of hla aeoret dangeroiia prattiring. 

IkinH^vUWara, I. 
You have BraeUwd on her, 

Teiplext her, made her half forget heratdf, 

Swerve from her duty to heraeli and ua. 

Ibniiioos, Ayhuer'a Field. 

pTMUsad, iiraetloed (pnk'tbt), ». a. Bkillnd 
throiuh praotioe; expert; proflolont; exi>eri- 
eiiced. 

The tranaportatlon of the company waa oommlited to 
CaptaJiie ('lirlatopher Newport, a Marriner widl pnutiaed 
for the Weaternu parts of America. 

Quoted In OapL John AnAA'a Works, I. IRU 
A scholar and apractietd oontioveralaliat 

Jfaceulay, lliat Eng., vl. 
We know that It requtrea nvmdtimd and well-educated 

3 a to dlatlngulah Imtween toe capital! of the Pantheon 
Agrippa Slid thime last executed at Baalbeo or Palmyra. 

J. F^waon, Ulat liidlui Arch., p. 177. 
«■ Bsm. Experienced, vened, accompliBhed, proflotent 

practlser, practioer (iiruk'ti-s^r), »«. [Early 

mod. K. also prartyaer, pratiaer; < ME. practi- 
aonr, pntktiaour, < OF. *praciiaoHr, < pramtiaer, 
pratiaer, practise: see 1. One who 

firactisos or performs, or carries out iu action 
or conduct. 

A chanipion ronghe^ and pnutymr 
<if vert lie Ntralte and aouiide. 

DiYiNf, tr. of Horace's F.plitleB to 
If we paaa to the profeaaora and proeCieera of an higher 
pliUuaopny, the Apoatlea and primitive OhrloUaiia, who 
ever ao overflowed with aplrituiu Joy aa they did? 

south, Sermona IV. xL 
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1 UMrefora mv'flliend and do attach fbee 
Ter aa abucar of the woild, apnutfifr 
CM alia Inhibited and out of waim^ _ 

akak,, Othallo^ L f. 78. 

2. One who exercises a profession; a practi- 
tioner. 

And did him aaaayc hli aurgaye on hem that qrkc pata, 
Blh. ^ ^ 

lie was a verray parfLi prakHaeur, 

Chaumr, Gen. ProL to C. T., L 488. 

8. One who uses schemes or stratagem; one 
who plots; a conspirator. 

It la true that Hucklngbam and Snllolk were the jmieMf- 
art and oontrlvera of the duke’s death. 

JiaMgh, Hlat World, Pref., p. xL 
VlivU, Horace, and the reat 
Of ttaoac great maatcr aptrita did not want 
Detraotora then, orpromart agalust them. 

B, Jaaaan, ApoL to Poetaster. 

practisoiirt. n. A hjLiddlo English form of prae- 
tiaar, 

practitiemar (prak-tish'on-Ar), n, [Formerly 
practieioner for *pntcHi^nerf < practician + 
-cri (the suffix unnecessarily added, as in muai- 
eiaucr, etc. ).] 1 • A praotiser ; one who acquires 
knowledge from actual praotiee; one who has 
practical experience. 

He Uiat would be a praettUoner In thoac affaires I hope 
will allow them uot only needfull bat expedient 

Capt, John amUk^otko, IL 868. 
Believe an old praaUtUmor, whoever out of malice to a 
fellow aenrant caniea a tale iu hla master shall be ruin- 
ed by a general ooiifederaoy agalnat him. 

AKM, Diroououa to Servants In General. 

2. One who is engaged in the actual practice 
or exercise of any art or profession, as law or 
medicine. 

There are aeveral Flotiona atlll exerolaing powerful In- 
fluonoe on Engllab jurlaprndenoe which could not be dis- 
carded without a severe shook to the Ideaa and oonsido^ 
able change In the language, of English praoUBmun, 

Maina, Ancient Law, p. 27. 
The surgeon who has not anfllclent eonrage to propose 
a useful operation, and rafncleiit akill to perform It, la aa 
open U» oeiianroas the reckleM pracMNbner who la swayed 
by the uiiwortlw lure of notoriety. 

J. M, Camoehan, Operative Burgeiy, Pref.,p. ill 

3t. One who uses schemes or artiflees ; a plot- 
ter; a conspirator. 

There are aome paptatloal praeCMmarf amOTggnL^ 

General praotlti(mer, one who pncUaea both medicine 
and surgery. Formerly In England the general praeM- 
tlouor, luso called wrgatm amhaoary or apothemry, waa 
the ordinaiy family inedloal attendant supplying drags 
aa well aa advice to hla patients. Ho waa llcenaed tiYprao- 
Uae by the Apothecaries^ Company (Incorporated lOlTA and 
waa ui rank below the phyaioian or aoigeon. Tbla dlih 
tlnctlon la now paaaing omas, and the word gmrrai praa^ 
HtUmer may be appllea, aa In the United Btatea to a fdiy- 
alcian who practutfa also aargery and obatetrioa. Bee 
apfdhooary. 

It was clear that Lydgate, by not dlapenalng drags, In- 
tended to east ImpatatlonB on hla equals and also to ob- 
Boure the limit between hla own rank as a genarai pracU^ 
Hmer and that of the phyalolans wlio^ In the Interests of 
the pnifeaalon, felt bound to maintain Ita various grades. 

Qoarga mkd, MMdlemaroh, II. 1& 

practiv^, a, [A variant, with aecom. suffix 
~ive (as in active), otpraetie: see praetie,^ Ac- 
tive; actual. 

praefeiTalyfi adv. Actively; actually. 

Then true religion might be aayd 
WlthvatnprimlUne; 

The preaoheraand the j^ide both 
Then pnuBaaiy did thrine. 

Warner, AlUon’a Englaiid, vlU. 88. 

prad (prad), n. [< D. iKiard, a horse: see pal- 
./W?y.j A horse. T^fta, Olossary of Thieves’ 
jargon, 1708. [Thieves’ cant.] 

It would never do to go to the wars on arickety prad, 
Barham, Ingohliby Legenaa, 1. 98. 

prad-hold6r(prad'hdHdAr),a. A bridle. Titfta, 
Olossary of Thieves’ Jargon, 1706. [Thieveer 
cant.] 

pra-. Beepre-. 

praaiUkl, praaildttorTi etc. 8eepreaiial,etc. 
praoava, praoava (pr4-kft'v|), n, [NL., < L. 
;>f«, before, + (iwwi) The vena cava 

superior of man and the corresponding vein of 
other animals; the anterior oaval vein, 
pracaval, a. and n. See preeavaL 
pradnetio (pr^ingkHi-d), a. ; pL praaeincHmea 
(pr$-8ingk-t]-d'nfls). [L.: seeprmiierioN.] In 
the ancient Roman theater, a passage running 
parallel to the seats: equivalent to diaeama in 
the Greek theater. Bee cut under dioffoma, 
padpe, n. See precipe, 
rraoooost (pr8'ko-s§c), n, pi, [NL., pi. of L. 
prateiix, prwcoquia, prsecoquua, premature, pre- 
cocious : set^reeooe.] Prwociu birds; in some 
systems, as Bonaparte’s, a prime division of the 
olass Avea, ineluoing those birds whose young 


are able to nm about and leikl tiiaasslves na 
soon as they are batehed: opposed to AUriotn 
and synonymous with OroGaarstin one senKH* 
GaUlnM«raablrds,all tba wading blida asnept the hntm* 
and their alUea and the dneklErfba atWPrmaeeaar^. 
fwllnil Paigjiardffi and jy - 

prM0dlil,a. Bee prcooeka. 
praoognitiui (prf-Kog ^ni-tum), a. ; pi. prmco,p 
nita (-tj^). [NL., < L. prmeognitua, pp. otprip. 
eognoaeere, foreknow, foresee: see precoghi. 
Moil.] Bomething a knowledge of which prc. 
cedes or must praoede the understanding 
something else. 

prMonlie, prMoraooid, etc. Bee preetmK, 
etc. 

prMordia,pr6cordia(pr4-kdr'di-|).a. [alt. 
preeardio, < L. praecarma, neut pi., the midiiir, 
the stomach, also the breast or heart, < pra , 
before, + eorld-), the heart] Same as preem, 
dial region (wnion see. nnder prceordfalj. 
prMOmu (m^kdr'nfi),fi.; pi. prawomica (-nfi- 
i). [NL. (Wilder), < L. prae, before, + cornu 
BB E. Aom.] The anterior horn of the lateral 
ventricle of the brain; the forward part of the 
cerebral proooBlia. 
pTMimad, G. Bee precuneal, 
pTMunens, proonneui (pr^kQ'n«-us), u.; pi. 
prascunei, precunei (-1). K L. praa, before, 4- 
eancas, wedge: see euneair J The quadrate loli- 
ule, on the median surface of the cerebral hemi- 
sphere, just in front of the cuneus. Its anterior 
boundary is marked by the upturned end of the 
oallosomarginal sulcus. Bee outs under cere- 
bral and corpus, 

pradalineafion. f». BeepredcUneatkm, 
inrmlial,G. Bee predial. 

Pradonos (prfdd'nds), n, pi [NL. (Latreille, 
1807), < L. pTffdo, one that makes booty. < 
praeda, booty, prey: seepreyS.] A sabseGtion 
of aciueate hymenopterous insects, proposed 
bv Latreille and adopted by Westwood, iu- 
efuding the families Crabroniaaa, LarridaB, Bern- 
beeidae, J^thegidaB, Seoliidae, JHuHUidae, Formicidtp 
(in the bro^ sense), and Veapidaa, In Haitlg’s 
amagement, now in vome, the Pradmm would coire- 
apond tothe three aeriea Halanpyna, Fmam, and JHplnp 
terygoa, 

prMBOphagaal, a. SeepreJ^popkM^. 
prmfatio (pr^-fa'shl-o^ n. [ML., < L. pratfaUo, 
preface: sec pre/ace,j In the celebration of 
high mass in the Roman Catholic Church, h 
prayer which Immediately precedes the Satic- 
tus. On ferial days it is recited; on Sundaya 
and festival days it is sung, 
prafect, prafloration, etc. See prefect, etc. 
Vtmkkmim (pre-l&’brum), a.; pi. praSalaru 
(-br|). [NL. , < L. pro*, before, + mbrum, lip.l 
In enUm,, the clypeus or epistoma. 
pralect, pralecaGn. etc. Bee prelect, etc. 
pramaxilla (iwd-mak-sil'^), n.; pramoBiUrr 
(-e). Same ee premaxillary , 
praouudllary. a. and n, ^e premaxillary, 
prametial (pif-mc'shi-f^l), a. [< L.prcfiieriNf»/. 
the offering of the first fruits measured out 
beforehand for Ceres, < nra?, before, + metiri, 
measure: see faefe^.] Of or pertaining to the 
first fruits. 

If we ahonld not, therefore, freely offer to yonr Majaety 
some premetUd handfuls of that orop whereof yon may 
challenge the whole harveot, how ooufd we be hut ehame- 
leaely nnthankfnlT Bp» Bm, Ded. toK. Jamea. (Jhrafea.) 
pramolar. a, and n. Bee premolar, 
nr immilalif , v. An obsolete form of premimitrA. 
PnBmomtnpteiutftll, a. and n. See I’rmoti- 
atratenaian. 

Pramimiantaff (pij^mfi-nl-en'tdi), a. [< ML. 
pramunientea, pi. of pramunicn(t-)a, ppr. of pro’- 
munire, for L. pramoncre, forewarn, admonish : 
see pramunire,'] In Eng, law, the sommonn 
addressed to the bishops or s^bishops ad- 
monishing them to cause thq ecclesiastics to 
convene whose attendance was required in Par' 
liament: so called from the characteristic word 
used in the introduction of the writ.— praniu- 
BiMltis wilt. Bame aa P rumuMonfm . 

As the part of the writ deaeribed aa the PramuoMr* 
Writ waa not dlaooed, and the Cleray are atlll imninoneit 
to attend Convocation tqr what mur ne tanned the Farll»- 
mentary form. It li eontended that Convocation moat owt- 
Ita origin to the time when that form waa flrat adop^. 

Qaartarly CXLVL 14o. 

prnmimirg, primnnlrg (prfi-mfi-nl'rfi)^ [&• 
called from the first word of the writ, which 
began **Pramuniri fadaa . . . etc., ^eanse A. 
B. to be forewarned that he impear before ns,' 
etc.; pramuniri being pass, or mL. pramunirt', 
a conmption (by eomunon with h* pramunire, 
fortify, protect: seepremaMtiofi) of L. mwiiO' 
nere, forewarn, admonish: see premoiiiAj 1- 
In Eng, law, a species of writ, or the omiBe 



foriHiiBh ltitjina(«d,artiw paia%liunined. 

Litv of bvinff oat of tho oimni'i protootlon, of having his 
Kn.U and toDSinent^ goods and ehattals, fwfdfead to tho 
. ntwii. and his bo^ ramaln In firlaon daring the loverw 
l-iirii'H pleasure. Ihis penalljr attached In fonner times 
I., the offenses of aaan&g the jurladlotion of the ivipe, 
.-iiKHrially by impleading other sahjcots in foreign eoolesl- 
ical courts, dei^ng^e ^erj^'s saprwnaoy. By 

Infer 


nte% acts of a very misoellaueous nature have 
iiUMi render liable to the penalties of pnnniinlre^ as re- 

to tiUw to Orth, ot «a wpr w»y. pnwtranm, vnatemnm (prf-«tto'num), 

lie [Henry VIILI saar that the Pr rnmunin made him rNL.. < L iirv^fora -4- Nl. efomaea. n v 1 
in*tar A th* atm, mJ. ■» rtiioloto mutor, f 

fh« lurimaiy owner of all Church proper fo. V*® Btenium, the part ^ i 

AiiWe; Medieval and Modem Hist, p. gtt sternum which cotrespoudg to the manubrl 


2t. A serious or awkward position; a predioa- 

niont. 

If the law finds you with two 
There Hi a shrewd premutnin, 

MidMon, M4utbHMr, and ifowiqf. Old Law, t. 


’, priest, t 

John Davla Ireland. Rep., 88 o: S How. St Tr., 6M) for 
having exerdsed the office of vioar-generalof Dublin, eta, 
hy nppdntinent of tim Pop^ In ^Imn of the Statute or 

iMTi ■« - - - . 

(O) 

iHWiy, . ^ 

Rue ill foreiini oourta for matters oognimble in England, 
uiel thereafter not appear, when summoned, to answer 
for their contempt w Another English statuta of 1892, 
dieigned to check the power of the Fope in England, by 
piiniihliig those wlio procured from the papal authority 
any procem against the king, or his crown or realm. 

prfBmimirei pramimire (prd-mf-iii^rd),p. f. [< 
jiriemuHire, m.] To bring witliin the penalties 
of a pnnmonire. 

For you must know that Horn dealFd 


To liave _good Bonner jwmm 

7\ Ward, Enguiid’s Keformatton, p. 160. 

prflBmilllitory, a. Seepremuniiar^. 
prsBiiarial (pr$-na'ri-ftO> «. [< prmuirU + -a/.] 
Pertaining to tho praauares. 
prenarlE (pr^nfi'ris), n. ; pi. prsenarea (-rds). 
INL. (Wilaer), < L. prjs, beiore, + naria, a nos- 
tril: see uarfo.] The anterior nostril; the an- 
terior opening of the nasal chamber; the nos- 
tril of ordinary language: distinguished from 
pfffttnaria. 

prsonoman, pranomen (pr^-nd'men), n. : pi. 
prxnomina, prenominq (pre-nom'i-n^). [< X. 
pranomeUf a first or personal name, s prm, be- 
fore, + nomen, name: see iMmen.] 1. Among 
tlio ancient Romans, a name prefixed to tho 
f ami ly name, answering to the modem Christian 
or (lersonal name, as Gaiua, Lueiua, Marcus, etc. 

The Roman child received Its prsmonwn with a Instra- 
tlon at about the ssme age lono weekj. 

Kfi, Tylor, Frim. Culture^ IL 897. 

2. In ewpL, the generic name, or name of the ge- 
T 111 B to which a species belongs, which invari- 
ably precedes the speciflo or tiivial name in the 
binomial system ox nomenclature. Thus, FeHs 
is the pnenomen in the term Folia leOf which is 
tho technical name of the lion, 
prssnomifual, a. See prenominal. 
prsBQBfiophRgaal, prsBopercnlar, etc. Beepre- 
fimphageaL etc. 

praBopmnliiiii, praopercoliim (prd-f-pdr'kfi- 
luin), n.; pi. prmpercula, precpercula (-Ih). 
[NL., < Jj,prae, before, + mfireulum, q.y.] 1. In 
hot, the fore lid or operculum in mosses.— 8. In 
ichth,, one of tho four prinoipal opercular bones. 
S<>e operculum (b) (5), and ont under taleoat 
prsBpdwigtemiixii, prapelwigtemiim (prd-pel- 
vi-stCr'nura), n,j pi. prte^iehiaierna, jfrepelvi- 
sterna (-n|). [nL., < L. )}rae, before, + pefoi- 
AfmittM*.] An anterior ^Ivisteraum. 

‘ ■ Mio-ra 



Antcriur Estminity of Pffymttf, a poljrcha- 
lous annelid (S, firnni abuve; t, from below) i 
m, nrwistomlMl tenUcle} A, A‘, MifiOTlor anti ln> 
ferlur ptantoiiilal cirri; r, r', notuuodial and 
neuroimclini cirri; #. peduncle of firat ely- 


: /.praeitouiiuin 

stomiuni. 


fM. ponpodlomof pai 


a: 


An obsifiete spelling of 


terior pefporated space at the base of the brain; 
the preeribrum. 

pr8B8cat€dlll]|| (prfi-sk^-tePum), n. [NL., < L. 
prm, before, + NL. aeuteUum, q. t.] In etifom., 
s rarely differentiated sclerite between the 
inesosoatam and the mesosoutellum. 
prMficatimi (prfdkfi'tum), n. ; pl.prje86tcfa (-tft). 
[NL., < htprrn, before, 4- geuftifB, a shield: see 
The first or anterior one of the four 
xclerites or pieces of hard integument into 
^vUich the pronotnm, mesonotum, and metano- 
tum of insects are severally divisible ; the fore- 
most piece of the tergum of each one of the three 
tiioracio segments, situated in advance of the 
pmee ealled the scutum. 
gneigiiiiiial, a. See preaemindL 
^>Bfiape(pr^8fi'pfi),ii. rL.,alsoprjM^j,jpr»- 
prmaepium, an inelosnre, fold, pen, stall, 
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mniiger, crib, < prMgqp<fv,feB6e In front, <jwjs^ 
before, -f sMtif fenoe: see A loose 

cluster of stam, appearing as a nebula to the 
naked eye, in the breast of the Crab; e Cancri. 

pnjMjdnn (tnpf-sS'pi-ttni), «. j Tfi.prmgtia (i). 
[NL.,< h.prieai!piHw,praeaK^Uum, manger, crib: 
see Prstmpe.'] A representation of the nativity 
of Christ when treatM decorati vely, as in wood- 
carving or the like, it oommonly oontainfe st IcMt 
two Mponte vicwi or in^eota— the bulm lying In the 
Mw^l ^ n^edofed liy the mother, and the aoiHatkm by 

pTMtemi^ prestemiun (prf-stor'uum), n. 
rNL., < L. prag, before, + NL. aUnmum, q. v. J 1. 
The fore part of the steraum; the part of any 
sternum which cotrespouds to the manubrium 
of the human breastAione; the part immedi- 
ately preceding the mesostemum or gladio- 
lus. See out under meaoateruum.^ 8. In entom,, 
same as proaferuum. 
prsBStoinlal. A. See 

prtsstomilim (prf«td'mi-um). a.; pi. prmUh 

< L. prm, be- 
fore, + <ir. 
ttT6iia, mouth.] 

In Annelida, a 
distinct cepha- 
lic segment 
of the higher 
polychastous 
worms, bear- 
ing Uie eyes 
and tentacles. 

Also nrestomi^ 
um. See also 
cut under Po- 
lynoi\ 

pratart, a. and 
n. Seeprefor. 
prSBtar-. See 

prater: 

praterhnman, 

a. See ]}reter^ 
human. 

prmtaritf, a. and n, 
jtreterit. 

praBtarition, n. See preteritiou, 

pnstSZtft (pre-tcks'ttt), w.; pi. fwmtextm (-t€). 
[L,, fern, of prmtextuH, pp. of prmtexere, weave 
m front^dgo, border: nee preiex, pretext.'i In 
ancient liome : (a) A white toga or wrap with a 
broad purple border, wont by children of both 
sexes. It wu laid Mfdu by youtig men upon beocmiing 
entitled to oMume tlio toga vlrllis, not before oompletlon 
of their fourteenth year. Girls wore it till tlioir marriaga 
(h) A white toga with a broad bonier of purple, 
worn as Uieir official dressby higher magistrates 
and priests, and upon certain ceremonial occa- 
sions. as the discharge of vows or the celebration 
of religions rites, by those eitixens who were 
chiefiy concerned. Compare clnvua. 

Thoprmtaala, on the other hand, with Ita purple bor- 
der, oould only be worn along with a white tunic under it 
witli s purple stripe (clavus). JSneye. BrU., VI. 4U. 

pnetor, prseityinpailic. etc. See prefor, etc. 

pragmafio (nrag-mat'ik), a. and it. [< F. prag- 
mdhque as Sii. pragmdHeo as F%.pragmaiico as 
It. prammatlct}, jtragmatico (cf. D. O. pragma- 
tiaek sc Sw. Dan. pragma tiak), adj., pragmatic 
(a8anoun,masc.,fn detlitem.F.jtragmaUque 
m Sp. pragmdUea, u., as Pg. pragmatica, n., b 
I t. prammatiea, pragmatied, in def. 8) ; < LL. 
pragmatieua, relating to civil affairs (pragmati- 
oa aanetio or Jussio or annotaHo or conaHtuHo, a 
pragmatic sanction, i. e. an imperial decree re- 
lating to the affairs of a community, ML. simply 
pragmatica, a decree) ; in L., as a noun, a per- 
son versed in the law who furnished arguments 
and points to advocates and orators, a kind of 
attorney; < Qr. npaypariKdc, active, versed in 
affhirs, etc., < npaypa (> IjL. pragma), a thing 
done, a fact, pi. npayfum, affairs, state affairs, 
public business, etc., < irpdmreiv do: 


see praetie, practice, etc.] I, a. 1. Relating to 
civil affairs ; relating or pertaining to the affairs 
of a community. Bee premmatic sancUou, be- 
low.— 8. Same uu pragmatical, in any sense. 
Kor cMi your Pahuse be s dwelling-place 
Fbr Safety, wbilat pnamatte Logoe or 
Sly Cbaria revel in your jprtnoely Graoa 

J. BMMtimml, Ptyebe, v. ins. 
1 love to hit 

Ibeee jwoffiiMffo young men at their own weapona. 

A Jtmmm, Devil ia an Aaa, L 8. 

8, In the KanMan philoa , practical in a particu- 
lar way— namely, having reference to happi- 


oauML anteeedent eendltlon^ and reaulti. 
inn.- frai^tto laiwEteiL a term firat 
rtalo deereea cl the Bymiituie empevora 


the treatment of Uatorioal 


enee to their < 

Alao pragmaiL.... 

applied to oertalo deereee of the Bymiitlne empevora 
regulating the Intereata of their aubfeot provincea and 
towne ; then to a watem of llmttatlona aet to the ipirttoal 
power of the IHipc In European conntriea : aa, for Instance, 
the FVench pragwmte maeUm of 1968^ and that of 148& 
Lastly, it became the name for an arrangement or family 
compact, made by different potentates, remuillng aucoea- 
slon to sovuniignfy — tlie moat noted lieliig the inatrumeiit 
hy which the ompcittr Charles VI., lieing wltliout male ia- 
Bue, endeavonxl to secure the tuccesaion tohla female de- 
Bcendanti^ Bottling his duniiuloiis on hla daughter Maria 
Thereaa 

n. u. If. A man of business; one who is 
versed or active in affairs. 

He Hi my attorney and aoltcitor too; a fine pragmaHe. 

B. Joaam, 

8f . A busybody ; a meddlosotne person. 

Such prugmaHekn . . . lulmur impertinently. 

Oavdeu. Tears of tho Church, p. 602. (Dosfoa) 
Keep to your problema of ten groats ; these maitera are 
not for pmgmatidtB and fulkiiiootera to babble in. 

Milton, rnnie Works, I. 8Sa 

8. A decree or ordinance isHued by the head of 
a state. 

A pmgmaHe waa laaned, Septemlier lAth, 1496, prescrib- 
ing the weapona and the seasons for a regular training of 
the militia i*rmoB, Ford, and Isa, 11. 86, iiota 

pragmatica (prag-mat ' i-k ip, u . [M L. : aeo prag- 
matic.} Same an pragmatic, v., .‘i. 

Boyal pragmaUeoM began to take the place of constitu- 
tlonal Uwa lencye. Brit., IX. 811. 

pragmatical (prag-ioat'i-kal), a, and u. [< prag- 
matic -^-al.] I. ft. If. Versed in affairs; Hkilled 
in business ; engaged in busiiiess inirsuits. 

PngmaMettl men iiity not go away with an opinion that 
learning is like a lark, that can mount, and sing; and please 
herself, and nothing else. 

Baeon, Advancement of Learning, IL 888. 

8. Active; diligtmt; busy. 

I received Instnictioiwhow to liehavu In town, with dl- 
reottona to inaatora and liooks to taku lu search of the an- 
tiquities, ohnrchea, collections, eta Ai^cordliigly, ilic next 
day, Nov. 6th, 1 b^u to bu very nrofpuatieal. 

Meelyn, Diary, Nov. 4, 1644. 

8. Pertaining to business or to malerial inter- 
ests; hence, material; cominonplftoe. 

Low pfugmaiiedl earthly views of the gospel. Hare. 

** In Gne Town," though a little praymatieal and inatler 
of foot, ia not unfiitoreaUng. Athenamm, Na 8068, p. 803. 

4f. Practical; authoritative. 

Can a man thus Imployd find himselfe dlacontented or 
diahononr'd for want of admittance to have a pragmaUeaU 
voyce at ScHloiia and Jiwlc deliveries V 

Mutofif Dll Duf. of llumb. Romonat 

6. Unduly busy over the affairs of others; med- 
dlesome; interfering; ofllcious. 

The fellow grow ao yrafnMtical that he took on him tlie 
management of my whole family. ArbuCAtuif. 

6. Characterized by officiousness; performed 
or delivered by an officious pi^rsoti ; lutrusive. 

It ia like you to give a prapmaUeal opinion without be- 
ing aouualiitcd with any of the clrcumstanucB of the caae. 

ChaHaOe Bronlv, The JHofesaor. 
Suddenly an unknown Individual, in plain efothea and 
with a pragmaUBol demeanor, IntcmipuHl the diaconrae 
by giving a flat contradiction to aomo of the iloctrlnea ad- 
vanced. Mdday, Dutch Kepuhlic, I. 644. 

7. Busy over trifles; self-imporijiiit ; busy. 

Yon cannot Imagine wliat airs oil the little pragmatical 

fellows about ua have given themselves since the I'eadliig 
of thuae papera Addimtn, llie Tall (.lull. 

II,t u. A professional opinion or decision. 
Tho eloquent penuaaiotia and pragmoMoalr of Mr. Sec- 
retary Wlndwoofl. 

Baeon, To the Klng^ 1017, July 2ri, Worka. XIII. 888. 
pragmatically (prag-mat' i-kal-i), adv. In a 
pragmatic manner. 

Over busy, or pragmatieaUy curiona 

Batrote, Sennoua, I. 597. 

pragmaticalliefiE (prag-mat'i-kfd-nes), n. Tho 
character of being pragmatical! in any sense; 
especially, meddlesomoiiesH; officiousness; ex- 
cessive zeal. 

pragmatUm Oirag'mH-iizm), n. [< pragmat(ie) 
+ -iam .] 1 . IHragmatical ch aracter or conduct ; 
officiousness; busy impf^rtiuence. 

Mra Dollop, tho spirited landlady of the Tankard In 
Slaughtor Lane, . . . had often to rcslat the shallow jinia- 
tnol^ of custfMiiers dispostsl to think that their repfuia 
from tho outer world were of e(|ual force with what had 
**con)e up ** In her mind. George BHot, Mlddlcmarch, Ixxl. 

8. In hist, sumo as pragmatic method. See 
proff mafic, a. 

pragmatifft (prag'ma-list), w. [< pragmatic) 
4- -iat} One who is impertinently busy or 
meddling. 

We may say of pragmattMa that their eyes look all ways 
hut inward. Bp, Beynoldi, The IHuMdona, icvjL 

pragmatise (prag'miirtiz), e. t ; pret. and pp, 
pragmatized, ppr.pragmatieing. [< pragmat(io) 



+ -iMf.] To moke reel or moteiial; ottrltmte a 
practical otikictivo eziatenee to (aome product 
of imaf^natioii or fancy). 

The nionmt ehwluwjr fenej or broken-down neUphor, 
when once It (caiiie e lonu of reelity, in» b^n to be 
Bpoken of m an actual event . . . One of the nuraealoiia 
INWooKeH III the life of Uobaiiimed lilniaelf ia traced plau- 
elbly by HpruiiKcr to nucU a prtmmaiimd metaphor. 

if. D, TyUtr, I'rlm. ciolture, I. 407. 

pragmatlser (prfHc'mf^ti-R6r), n. [< pragmu- 
tUfc + -rr I . ] < )nti who pra^natizea, or attribut<>H 
objortivo oxiHUmco to what ia Hiibjoctivc, irnu- 
Kiiiary, or ftiiudfiil. 

The waowaliattr la a atuptd creotnre; mitliliig h tun 
bBautifiil or t-oo iiucnid to be inoilo dull ami vulgar by bla 
UhicIi. K, B. Tuior, JTiin. (Culture, 1. m 

pralune, m . Hoo pram I . 

prahu (prtt'hb), n. Bamoaaprotf. 

We . . . decided to alter our ooumo for Malaoi*a.«-li'!ft.‘ 
we arrlvtw] at half-poat nine; tlie DocUir at uncn went on 
oboro In u native pmhu, 

l^aay Bramy, Voyage of Kunlieain, IT. xxlv. 

praiarti An early modem KriffliHli Hpolliiiir 

of pray ftr^, 

Prairial (praM-^l), n, [P., < prairir. a mon- 
dow: prairit!,"] The ninth inoiiih in tho 

Freucli rovolutionary calendar. In i.he ycuir 
1794 it bogitii May llOtb and ended Juno IHtii. 
prairie (pnt'ri ) , w. r < P. jwairUi s= Pr. pratlarUi 
OB Hp. praflfrOf jtraacrUt s= jtradtma =s It. 

. prahAa, a inoadow, < ML. pratnria, moadow- 
tand, pr«)]). ftun. of pratariuH, adj., < L. pra- 
fMfii, a meadow. CL prawns prnytilJ] A tneu- 
dow; lovol Kranny fatuf: a wonl frerjucntly 
uned by Honiicpiri and other Preiicli wntem in 
doHoribiriif the country afljaccnt to tlic MinHiH- 
nippi river, and now iummimoii iiHe,dcHi|fitatiiiK 
the level or alightly unduliitlnff tr(*eloHM arouH 
which covt^r a larffo jiart of iTlInoib, WIhcoii* 
aiu, Iowa, MiniicHobi, and otht^r Htat><*H further 
aoiltll. The praliiea are never by the Inhahitanta of the 

E olrie regloiiH called pMiw, oa are the trenliMH reKlona 
liber wo«t They are ehoracterlaiMl by a hlglily feillle 
•oil, often of great tliluktieoH. and they ofbii tiueur wliere 
the rainfall la even oonaidembly larger than on jmiIs of 
the adjacent fortwt-eoverod regiona. 'I'he CttiiNC of the nb- 
oenee of truea ii|Min them can not, therefore, tie deflciciiry 
of mulaiiire : In all proliabllUy It la the phyolcal chiuwicr 
of Uie Mill, and eapuolally Ita extrtune tliieneMi. whleli reii- 
den It more suitable for the growth of the gnnwea ilitiii 
for tlmt of orbort^ol vegetation, in the exinmie nnrtli- 
weatuni region of Uiu (« lilted HtaUM, esnuaially In Jdoii> 
l4Mia,emialii level troelciuiai'eaaaurriHiiiued by the luoun- 
talna ore ik»w by miiiio oalliNl praMvi: Mime of tliese Imd 
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«rairi0-doek (prft'ri-4ok), a. Sama as prolrfi 
“urdodfc (which nee, under hurdoek). 
pralrie-dot (pra^ri-dog), n. A seinromorphio 
r^ent q^ruped of the family SekuridKf sub- 
family SpermophiliniFf and genus Vyrnmyt, of 
which there am two H|>ecieB, C, ludBvManua 
and C, fSftlumhuinuH^ the former living east and 
the latter west of the Uockv Mountains: so 
called from their habitat and from their cry, 
which Ih like the liarkingof a dog. Theie anlmola 
are generally but Irregularly dJatrlbuted In the prairie 



rritirie-d<K» {tymmof* ludt/vicUuuu'i, 

rngionn of the Western Htates and Tenitorlea from the 
ItrltlHli nearly to the Helicon boundary of the United 
Mtutes : they ore grcgoiiuns, and mmy tbouiando together 
fNipnlate ooiiie maces oollod praifi»-diig iownt or 
where thtty dig tieep bnrrowi, the entrance of eoehof whiob 
Is suniiouiiiiMT by a mound of earth thrown up in making 
the excavation. (Meo seoond out under omI.) Some of the 
larger towns Include many hundred oerct. Pralrie-doga 

nnehyform, 
r fore claws; 


been previously deiiombiiiUHl Aofm. k’urther oonili In the 
ky Moiiiitiilns tbuy ore known i 
ii, tWiidfdami. 


Uoeky Moiiiitiilns tbuy ore known oifiririr^or somuilnies 
oshnsfits. HeeAefsl, ^ ‘ ' 


Tlifl pmiriif nlliiilod to was one nf tliiMe small initiind 
meoilows, or paatureo, tlmt. are t4i be found In Mleliigan, 
Mid may have contained four or five thousand acres of 
open land. rvegsrr, (lok Openliigs, 1. 

Tlieoe are the gardens nf the Posert, these 
Tile uiiabnrn Selds, licminHess and lieiiuilful, 

For wlileli the opeecli of Kiigluiid bos ihi name. 

Tile Prairit^. Bryant, Tlie ITiilrlcs. 

Ill general, however, the term prairit la UBisl to desig- 
nate iraots of iMid nearly or quite destitute of forests, or 
over wlileli the trees ore, os a general rule, limited to the 
**ldulTs'* -the more or U«s preelpiUms sltipes which sep^ 
ante Uio iiiilnud, or prairie iiroiwr, fmm tlie liver Isittoiii. 

J. IK Whitnty, Riieyc. Hrit.. XXIll. 811. 
FriMs Stats. Uie Htuie of Illlnola— TrambUng or 
■hwlHitg vKilns. See under tmnbte. 

prairie4Uligator(pi^'n-al'^i-ga-to^ n, Aniu- 
aect of tho family rhamitUe; one of the walk- 
inff-Hticks, uniially tlic tMck-tliighed walking- 
Btmk, IHapheramera femoraia, [Local, IT. H.] 

prairia-applo (pra'ri-ap^l), n. Hame aa prairit^ 
tmniip, 

prsine-bean (prft'ri-bSn), n. Seo 2. 

prairla-bird (pra'rl-bortl), n. Hame ati prairie- 
hfH. 

prairie-bitters (pra^rl-bit'Am), w. pf. H<‘e 
bittrrH. 

prairie-brant (pru^ri-brant), n. Same as kar- 
ieqaia brat^t (which Hce, luidor harteqain), 
prairie-burdock (prA'ri-l>6r*dok), n. See bar- 
dovk\ 

prairie-bhieken (pra'ri-tdtik^on), n, Hame UK 
prairiv-itvn. - Prslrls-cblhksii of the Hortliwsst. 
Qie sburii-tiilled grouse, pintail, or apiigtall, iWnHoewte* 
pkaaiafimuM eidtimbianw, Sint cut under PrAimelm. 

prairie-clover (pra'ri-kld*v<^r), w. Hoe iV'fu- 

hmUmou, 

prairie-cocktail (prft'rl-kok^al), m. a raw 
i'SK* popiMTed and salted, and drunk iiiviueptr 
ora^iiritn. Also culled pr/iinc-<»y«/<T. [Weisterii 

praMed (pm 'rid), a, [< prairie + -rda.] 
Abounding in pruirioH; akirted by prairien. 

And he whose grave Is holy by oiir calm 
And fintinW Sangamon. 

Vrum bis gaunt hand slioll drop the morfyr'a palm, 
lb greet thee with *' Well done ! ** •. 

WhBtier, Freedoik iq BroiiL 


ore about ii foot long, of very itouL oquot, paunchy form, 
with low ears, a very short tall, and long strung fore claws ; 
they unr of a unlfonn reddish-gray or fawn color, paler tin- 
diYiientb. They snliolst mtirwy on vegetable food. Also 
culled prairit-mannat and vmonwUih, 

prairie-falcon (pra'ri-fA^kn), a. Boofaleon. 
prairie-fly (pra^ri-fli)^ n. (me of varifiua aiio- 
cioH of fticM of the family TUhanitUe which attack 
caitlo. [WcHtcm U. ».] 
prairie-fox i pra^ri-foka), n. The kit, or swift 
fox, yui]ws vcloXf inhaDitlng tho prairioa of 
North America. Hee cut under l-it 
prairie-goose (pTft'ri-gCa), ». Hamo as Jluleh- 
ins\H gotMti (which hoc, under gotm'), [Texas.] 
prairie-graSB (pra'ri-gras), a. 1. Any grass 
growing on prairicH.— 8. Hpeciiloally, in Atis- 
fralia, tho grass Bromm (CeratochUHt) vniohi- 
on CO called there Calnttrnitm jtrairie-ffrfutiif 
I hough not found in Oaliforuia. Hoo rawuc- 
grtm, 

prairie-kawk (pra'ri-hAk), n. The American 
sparrow-hawk, raleonparmrim, which abounds 
on the pmirtos as elsewhere in North America, 
find has tho habit of hovering on wing like the 
KurojMqin kestrel or windhover. 

Tlie prairie-hawk tbot, poised on high, 

Flttiw his bnsut wiiiga yet moves not. 

Bryant^ The ITalrlca. 

prairie-ken (prft'ri-hon), a. (a) Tho pinnated 
grouse, VnpUUmia or Tympanuchna cunido, n 
gallinaceous bird of Noith America belonging 
to the family TetramUim; or (6) the shariv-tailed 
groime, Bediawsetea pkaaianeUfta columbianua, 
Hee outs imder Cupidonia and Pediatcetm, The 
rsiigo of these two ollferent birdq though lomewhat 
overlapping^ especially of late yeora I* complementary. 
Tlio true nraliie-lien or ptnnotM gronoe belonga proper- 
^ to the fertile praliiea of the United Btitea espeoiolly 


» long mold-lMMd,iia^ for puing the boH (, J 
for turning a broad, shallow funow. 

pndrie-rattter (prft'rl-rat'to), n. a prjM-i, . 
rattlesnake. 

prairie-rattleanake(pi4'ri-ratqHRiak), ». i 
of several different rattlesnakes inhabitin^^ t 
prairies, as the maasasauga, SiatrwruaeuUhin,,. 
and especially Croialua eot^neiUua^ the 
common and widely distributed rattler in t)i,> 
West. 

prairie-rose (pr6'ri-r6z), n. A wild rose, 
aatigera^ of the Interior United States, the i.nu 
Amtirioan climbing rose. The flowers are loru. i*„ 
flat ooiymtaa end of a deep roso^olor when flnt expsiiiu-.i 
Thli is the ofiglDzl of the qneen-of.the>pralricL llaltiiu(.n> 
bella snd other double looes. Also called MMiyau r,« 
See cat under rom. 

prairie-Bckooner (praM-ske^ner), n. ti.<' 
white-tilted wagon used by emigrants Jnfreight- 
ing on the prairies and great plains before tli.> 
construction of transcontinental railroads. 
[Slang, U. H.] 

prairie-Blllpe(pr&'ri-snIp),ii. Samoaspruir/V. 

pigetm, 1. 

prairie-BQiiirrel (nr&'ri-skwur'el), a. a rth^. 
mophilo or ground-squirrel of North Amorti*a ; 
a Bciuromorphio rodent quadruped of the sut>- 
family SpermpphUinae and mnus Spermophihs, 
numerous spooies of which Inhabit the prairi^H 
of western North America. Tbeiw anlmola ore ttmi- 
monly known os yaphart, from their burrowing iu <he 
ground, but they have little maomblanoe to the myoninr- 
|Alo rodents of the family Heomyidm to which the iixini- 
gopher properly applies. They vary much In sloe, eolur. 


a 

very prettily spotted or striped, or both, ss & (n 
linkata; In M>me the tall la ao long and huahy th 
reooifible true arboreal ■qulrruls, so SL fnnkUni. 
are numerous enoiigli In cultivated regiona to thrmieii 
agriculture oeiiouaK. They form a chonuiterlstic feature 
of Uie mammalian nuns in the whole prolriu regiou. Sue 


out under JSpermo§h(lue, 


The tiilicr- 


pralrie-tumip (pra'rl-t^r^nip), n. 
bearing plant Paoratra eaculcnfa, 
prairie-warbler (pra'ri-wAr^bl^r), «. A small 
insectivorous migratory binl of the eastern 
parts of the United Btates, DendrtBca diartfior, 



Pralrie-anubkr {Bemdmemafsreier). 


j proliio) . . . 

iltnola Iowa, MlioonrI, the esstem half of HlimeMita, 
South ikUKOtn (eopeoially eastwordX middle and eastern 
Kansas and Nebraska, Arkansas Mid eoBtem Tens— a 
variety (paUidieinetu) occurring In western Texas. It aliN> 
atm lliigen In aome loeollttw In the HIddle RUtee and 


New England; but with the settlement of the eoantry 
It has followea the roUrasdi, ss Umm have been puslied 
weatword Mid northweatwsitl, to the Rooky Mountains 
and for up the Hlasoarl river. The Bharp-taOed grouMu 
the prolrle-hen or -chicken of the Korthwest, locally colled 
whUebetty, Is a bird ci more arid regioiia resembling the 
Boge-gruiiRo in this respect, end its eastward range has oon- 
tnu^UHl with the eztensioii of the pinnated grouse west- 
ward. It Is found In suitable country at the central ido- 
toan to the Sierra Nevodos of Caltfomla and the Cascade 
ningra of Oregon and Washington, and northward In much 
of hritioh Amerioa, where It oeoura In tts typical form, 
i^diircttae pkaeUm^uu os dlstlngulsbed from the UnltM 
States variety oolled enIwmMsaiia 

prairie-manaot (prA^ri-miir'mqt), n. Thopral- 
rie-iiog, 

prairie-mola (pra'ri-mfll), t». The silvery shrew- 
inolc, ikiahpa aquatitma argentatua^ a variety of 
the common mole of the Umted States oocurnng 
on the prairies. 

prairie-oyvter (pr&'ri-ols'tdr), u. Same as prai~ 
lie-ciwldail. 

prairie-pigflon (pr&'ri-piH^), w. 1. The 
American golden plover, Charadriwi domiaioua. 
Also oalleu prameploeer and prairig-anipe,^^ 
8. Burtrara’s sandpiper, JBartramia lopgieaada. 
Tilts bird abounds on the ferUle ollttvtsl prsJncs from 
Indiana Mid lUlnola to the Dokotoa hut not on the arid 
plains further weaU 

prairie-plovar (prft'rl-pluv'to), n. Same as 
prairie-pigeoHf 1. 


belonging to the family SylvieoUdm or Mniotih 
iidas. It to 44 Indies long, olive-yellow above and bright- 
yellow below varied with block ipota with a patch «n 
brick-red spota on the middle of the bock and white 
blotches on m lateral toil-feothen. It does not occur In 
tho pratois mloiis proper of the West 

prairia-proji (prft'rl-wtdf)> n, A small wolf, 
Canty fatrana^ characteristio of the pxmirie r«>- 
giont of western North America. Boe out nn- 
uer copote, 

ItnlnU^ (prft'a),>U), a. [< ME. profuMr, 

jtni$abh; KpraiM + l^aiMwoitby. 

Which bene lo ohlaalrous in your dotna 
And which for to do to nviisNe thyng. 

itoia. qr AiftasdF (B- ^ h I- 

praiaablpt (pr&'zp-bli),odr. Iu a pxaisablemni)- 
ner; praisewortmly; admirably. 

Then doth our tang naturallie and jwatosNto vtter hf^r 
meaning, when she bonroweUi no oonterfeltneeo of otlu'r 
tungeo. Atehaim, The SuholemBater, p. 

praise (pr&z). r. t ; pret. and pp. praiaad, pj>i'- 
praiaing, K ME. praiaeUf prayaen^ premn^ 
prtmaen, < OF. praMer, protaier^ pnMrr, P.pn>< '* 
as 1 ^. jMienir ae It. preg^re^ prezeare, valu»;. 
prise, C LL. prelforv, value, prize: see p/rise-^ 
of which prataa is a doublet.] 1. To expre-s 
approbation or admiration of; laud; applaud : 
eulogize; commend. 

Whan the (Ntesins horde Gaweln thns spske. thel h}ii> 
oomended and p mpi e if moehi^ end eelde he myM uc- 
frdle to be a worttiy man: and thel hym loved aerfoly 
a-bove anethyngo^and jsvM then^ gentfleneme tb^t 
thel 1^ foondea Jlffwi (B. B. X. aX IL W- 


nodUr «• koM OMritte 

•> Toext«dingntitBdeuiddeTot{onforbl«8i- 
n.i.'K r<>«eiv«d: eapeeUlly, to offer gtatefid bom- 
,, to; woreUpj glerllir. 

»„<l to worMhlpa moIm •» bolr tint 

1 . ..iiHbta (ortho welM m|t, thora^ the •Ueho may 

oil thot mon wt^d tba Lori ter hte goodnoa, 
mill (or hil woodatful worko to tbe oblldroD d men ! 

Pli oriL 8. 

/*ni*iiaodfortli«iiien7ye» . 

Skak., I Hml IV., T. 8. 10. 

‘M, To appraise; set a price upon; value. 

Miiny folk wondhlpen tho BaiteiL whan that mcwtaii 
Ik 'in tint at Morwo^ for bare gnt ▼afinaand for ttia icodt) 
Miielle tliat thol ban ; and tho Btynnaa tbel pniftm more 
Hull tliougbe tbei ware EUta ^ fyn , 

MamUvOttk Tratela, p. 217. 
Tliatnoaariannttaka . . . for tharfeaa, when thagoodea 
l,..pn)M,btttllU.d. JBiioii$hOiidt^B,T.B.),p,89L 
And let them Chat ahall pndm tbemoraable gooda to be 
l|l•Uvered onto the araditor taka good baod tbat they do 
Bet a reaaonabla prtoa upon them. 

SUUutaqfSarduMU, 11 Bdw. I., at. 1 a»S> tr. in 
[Statolaa of the Realm, L U (1810). 
-Syn. land a. Praim, Applaud, Bold, laiid,aiaoglaaeele- 
bnit& exalt bleaa. Pram ia the general word ; It la poai- 
tive, but of varying dagreea of atrength. . Wa pram, ap- 
plaud, and am by worda written or apokan ; we may ap- 
tiauii alao by clapping tho handa or Iw other phyucal 
(l(.•lnonatrationa of approbation. To am la to pruae very 
highly, generally at aome length. See eulopg. 
lie miMl bar taatai and ahe oommanded hla under* 
ling; an 

Roma apiMwea ; 


Btandfiig: an age oould not have made them better ac- 
nteJL ... 


qualm 


GddamItM, Vioar, v. 


AppUtuda the blow which ooata me life, bat keim 
My honour apoUeaa. Rrownfap, Ring and Book, u. 287. 
Thu young mlniater had In private aatattad Baatinga aa 
a grt>ut, a wonderful man, who had the hlgheai clalroa on 
Uio government Maeaukty, Warren Haatlnga. 

praise (praz), it. [< ME. pry/se, preis, orcys, 
praise; from the verb.] 1. The expression of 
approbation or esteem Dooauso of some virtue, 
meritorious performance, or pleasing quality; 
bestowal of commendation or admiration for 
something excellent or beautiful; laudation; 
upplause. 

0^ flatter me ; for love dellghta In promo, 

8hak„ T. U. of V., U. 4. 148. 
Their pmfaa 

Waa to tbe poet money, wine, and baya. 

jB. Janmn, Epiomne, Frol. 
If their worda have any meaning at all, by praim they 
iiiMMt mean the exerclae or teatlmony of aome aorta of ea- 
tiMini, reaiieot, and honourable regard. 

Edwarda, On the Will, lit 1. 
('oinplimont li a name for the more familiar forma of 
pram. A. Bain, RmoUona and Will, p. 109. 

2t. The expression of any opinion, whether in 
commendation or otherwiso ; nence, fame ; repu- 
tation. 

Lana, Angiloe, good praya; vel vltuperuni, Aiiglioe, bad 
preyt. MS. iBaUiwdU ) 

Your pram la ooroe too awlfUy home before you. 
Know you not maater, to aome kind of men 
llieir graoea aervo them but aa enemleat 

8hak„ Aa yon Uke It, II. & 9. 

3. The expression of love and mtitude for 
iMmeilts received ; devotion with thanksgiving; 
f?s]>ecially, a tribute of grateful homage to God. 

My llpa ahall utter prate, when thou hoot taught me 
thy atatutea. Fa. mix. 171. 

In devotion spend my latter daya, 

To Mn*B rehuka and my Creator'a prate. 

(Stek.,8Hen. VI.,lv.S.44. 
Prayer oanaeth the firat Shower of Bain, but Frate 
hrlnga down the aeoond. Hawaii, Lattera U. 87. 

4. A ground or reason for praise. 

Ton hava tha bonay atlll, bat thaaa tha gall ; 

Bo to be valiant ia no prate at all 

RlhaA.,T.andC.,iLS.14&. 
A reitteaa orowA . . . 

Wboae higheat prate la that thay live In vain. 

Cowpar, Retirement, L 23. 

0. A Sttbiect for praise; a person or tiling 
worthy to oe prais^ 

He la thy prated and ha la thy Ood. Dent z. SL 

iMsi at iMurtliv, pralss la dmurtlag, proverbial 
phraaea onrrent among the old writara to azpreca good 
wiihea at parting. 

Bow prate of parUaa. 

Tom Tphir, ate; 080 B)l (Botm.) 
Pro*. rAtlde.1 Prate te dqMrfAip. 

Pram, They vanieh'd strangdy. 

iSi2.,TteipeatttLa89. 
Prick aad panlssf. See pr(ak,minL I. Eneomlnin, 
how, pananrlo, plandit aoclaim. See prate, a., and 

PnuiMAll (prftx'fAl), a, [< praUte -f •fat*’] 
Abounding in praise; worthy of praise; laud- 
abla. 


4669 

Of njkte pcaiia andpraiicN 

OpoduM Che pen, heaven naper la: 

Tbe ink Immortal tena doth land. 

(SifIrP.Afafiwp, Arcadia, il. 

PJ^seloBS (prflz'les), a, [< prtdae + -tew.] 
Without praise; undeserving of praise; with- 
out merit. 

If . . . opeech, next to roaaon, bee tho greateit gyft be- 
llowed ^-pon murtalitie, tliat caunot be pratetew which 
duutb most pulliiib that blening of ipem. 

Sir J\ Siduay, Apol. fiw Foetnu (Alter rep , II. M». 

praise-maetilig (praz'md^ting). w. In the 
Uuit4Hl States, a religious service of congro- 
gatioual worship iu which singing is a con- 
spicuous feature*. 

pralsomentt (praz'ment), n. [< ME. pray&t^ 
went; <, praise •ment t^oappraiameni,] Ap- 
praisoment ; vahiatioii. 

Also I will that my chaliee. wt my I), orewetti and pax 
of lilu^, before tho prayanHeut or dlviiion made of my 
foreiald movoablee, . . . remayii atyll to her. 

Pai^u, ITiron., I., Pref., vll. 

praiser (prft'z^^r), •#. [< ME, prciwr; < praise 
+ -eri.] 1. Gno who praises, commends, or 
extols; a eulogist. 

Then ihalt rather drede and flee ftn the awata wordei of 
flaterlnge preterm than fro the egre wordei of thy freeiid 
that leith thee Mithei. Chauoer, Tale of Mellbeui. 

We men and pratert of men ihould remember that, it 
we have luch excelluiiciei, it ii reaion to think Uiem ex- 
cellent crealurei of whom we are. JStfr P. Sidney. 

2t. An appraiser. 

Ho . . . talked lilmiclf with the pra ter *, and made them 
aet high priiei upon every thing that waa to be lold. 

AToitA, tr. of llntaroh, p. 040. (Ante.) 

praiiewortht, a* Praiseworthy. 

Whoaepnite-«mrlA verturei, if In verie 1 now ihonld take 
in hand 

For to coniprlxe. J/otfffmi,tr.of Camden, p. 290. (Doom.) 

praiseworthily (praz'w^T'Tul-li), adc. In a 
manner deserving of praise. 

Her name wai Eiivie, knowen well thoroby. 

Whole imtiirr la to grieve and grudge at all 
That ever ilie lees duon tfmya-mirtMy. 

(^»wr,F.Q.,y.xii.31. 

praiflOWOrtllineSB (prar/wte^viii-nes), 91. Tlio 
character of Inung praiseworthy. 

praiseworthy (pmz'w^r^viii), a* [< praise + 
worthy,] Deserving of praise; laudable; com- 
mendabJo. 

Thou hast taught us t<i ndnilro onely Uiat whichii good, 
and to count that onely praiaeworthy which ii grounded 
upon thy divine I'rfwcpta. 

, On Def. of llumb. Romoiiit. 



n gnna and the other 
Fwer Sim^e^ 111. xvt 


In iiiiTemleriiig her weetera territory, Borth Carolina 
■bowed pramwtrthy generosity. 

J. Jbwka, tMtlcm Period of Amer. Hiit., v. 

praitheot. An obsolotc variaiii of prithee. 

Ptakrit (iirft'krit), n. rSkt. prdkrita, tliat wliich 
is natural, not aoconiiilisbt^i, vulgar, < pralrfft, 
nature.] Tho collective name of those dialects 
which succeed the Sanskrit in tho historical 
development of the language of India. They 
■Huniva a literary poiltloii flnt in the Hannkrit dramai, 
where female charactora and the lower male character! 
ore Introduced ii nieaklng ITakrit initcid of the Sanikrit 
uaed by kingi, noblemen, and prioita. 

The Inioriptioniof Aioka are written in three local Fall 
or Prakrit dlalecU, evidently derived by long continued 
detrition from the Sanikrit of tbe Vedia 

Immo Tayfur, The Alphabet, II. 208. 

Pri^kritic (prIUkritMk), a. [< Prakrit + Ae,] 
Belraging or pertaining to Prakrit, or to one of 
the dialects constituting Prakrit. 

The next itage of Indian langoige. to which the ln< 
■oriptloni ' ‘ 


I ioM; referred to belong, in called the ProkriHe. 
\ D, Life and Qrowth of lang., p. 187. 

praUne (pr&'lSn), n. [F.] A confection made 
by stirring almonds (or other kernels of nuts) 
in boiling sugar and water till they aro brown 
and will crackle between tbe teeth; also, in 
Louisiana, a flat cake made by stirring tho 
kernels of nuts (generally pecan-nuts) in sugar. 
Also, corruptly, prawliny, 
pram^ (prftm), n. [Also jjraam, prame, prahme ; 
< F. prame a MD. prame^ I>. praam as MLG. 
prdm, 1/}, praam a G. prahm, prahme a Icel. 
pr&mr a Rw. prdm a Dan. jn-am; of Blavio 
origin: OBnlg. pramd.] 1. A flat-bottomeil 
boat or lighter, used in the Netherlands and 
the Bidtio ports for loading and unloading 
merchant vessels. 

Around ni lay the foreign itetmer»ai(ly Rngliih, eocti 
with iti crowd of bouts and pram*. These prami ore huge 
barges roofed over, and rctcmble for all the world gome- 
plea or old-failiioned monltoro. 

An*, Land of Uie North Wind (U78XP. 158. (Daete.) 

He oteera the leading prame Into the bay. . 

R. D. Btodnsara, Springhsvert, xxxvlIL 

2. Milit,, a similar barge or lighter mounted 
with guns, and used as a floating battery. 


One of the j 
eight 

pram^ (pram), s. [Contr. of ^peram, abbr. of 
peramhutator.] A fierambulator. [Vulgar.] 

I am told that It la imw common imongit the lower 
clueee to call peiambulatori pVmn*. 

y, amt Q„ Qlh ler., IK. 428. 

prance (prkus), r. prot. and pp. pranced, 
ppr. pnuiciHff, [< MK. praucen, yraaneen, 
prance, lit. show off; an ussibilatou form of 
7)^91^'. Cf. G. dial, {hav,) pranyezen, pranff^ 
sea, oesuine airs, Swiss Kpresreii, strut . t 1 . To 
make a show in walking ; move proudly, lift- 
ing tiie feet with a rearing or caiieriiig luotion ; 
ustMl of horses in high mettle. 

Upon the flnt nfttlng out, my Hleitd falls a prasefsp; 
y<»u would hiivu mid he wim a UorM of Mottle ; bo wo* 
plump, aud in rihhI Caio. 

AT. Bniky, ir. of rolloqnici of Ernimna !• 413. 
Ai tho proud huno, wllli costly traiipings gay. 
Exulting praiMci* Ui tliu bloody tray. 

Faleoner, Hhipwreuk, 11. 

2. To rido with a nuiring or capering motion ; 
rldo gaily, proudly, or iusoloutly. 

1 loe 

The imultiiig tyrant prouHny o'or tho Acid. 

Addiaon, ITato, L U 
Anon to moot ui liglilly prauaad 
Three captainiout Tannymtu, l*rliioeii, v. 

3. To walk, stmt, or caiM^r In an elatc^d, jiroud, 
or conceited manner. 

Trimm'd like a younkor praiuinff to his Invo. 

'fiteir..allon. VL, 11.1.24. 
Til m, thoao two that lliero deride him. 

And witli such tcrncta pranea beside him 
In pomp, liifalintly doclm 
Themielvca Uio iberiffH: bn tho Mayor. 

IfUr/ey, Oolln’i Walk. II. 
Rawdon . . . prattoffcf off to eiigngu iliu ItidKinKi with 
all Uio inipetuouty of lovo* Thoekrray, Vanity Fair, xvi. 

pranoor (prhn'sfT), b. + -<Ti.] A. 

prancing horse. 

Then came Uio oaptaino nr govorimr of tlio oaatle of St, 
Angelo upon a brave praneer. 

Raelyn, Diary, Nov. 22, 1844. 
And fleeter now she akiinin'd tho pliiliia 
Tlmn alie whoee elfin praneer aprliiga 
By iilglit to eery warliliiigii. 

Tannymm Lancelot and (luJiievere. 

prandng (prAu'sing), n. fVeriml ti. of praaec^ 
r,] Tho rearing or capi^riiig action of a horse. 
Thrace foola thro* all her ronlma thnir fiirioua course, 
Klifwk by tbopranefiins of the lliuiid’rliig horse. 

mu dfineld, xli. 

prandllg (prim 'sing), p, a, [ 1 *pr. of pmnee, e.] 
Roaring; botiiidiiig; capering; riding with gal- 
lant show. 

Now rule thy praneinff atuedl^ lac'd oharloleor. 

(hiy, 1'rivia, IL 628. 

prancingly (xiriiii'ning-li), adv. In a prancing 
manner. 

prancOBiet, n, [F'or ^praakam (of. prinkum- 
prnnkum), a Ijatiniziui form of prank,] Home- 
thing odd or st range. 

Gog’a Imrt, 1 durst have laid my cap to a crown. 

CV would learn of aonio jsraneoMa as biniii aa Ich cham Uy 
town. Bp. Still, Uatnmer (Jurton'a Noodle. 

prandial (pranMi-a1), a. [< L. prundium, a 
breakfast or an early dinner or luncheon, usii- 
allv taken at noon..] Reluting or pi^rtaiiiiiig io- 
a dinner or other iueul : as, prandial pn?para- 
tions. 

pranof, m. An obsolete form of prawn, Pats’- 
arave, 

ftrangOS (prang'gOH), w. [Nli. (Lindley, 1824), 
from an E. Ind. lianie.l 1 . A genus of umbellif- 
erous plants of the trimt Seseiinetc and subtribe 
CaehrydesB, it la cbaractorixcd by a veiy broadly ex- 
cavated aeed, Uic primary rldRcs of the fruit somo or all* 
of ttimn expanded Into wliigii, and a tall smooth stem, 
aometlmea woolly at the Ihum. There are alaiut 40 apeoles,. 
natives of the Mediterranean rcgioti and of Asia. They 
are perennial herbs, with piiiiiaie or pinnately deoom- 
pouiid leaves^ cmnpound niaiiy-rsyed iimbela of yellow 
flowers, numernos brsetaand bractleta, and aniooth oblong 
fruit containing many oll-tulioa. P. paUuturia, the prau- 
goa of t^aabmeru, la called koy plant, 

2. [/. r.] A plant of tins genus. 

Pra&isa (pra-nf'ziD» n. [NL. (Tjcach), Irreg. < 
Or. irp9jvU,mv, throw heat] long, < iwavfy:, Dor. for 
with the fiute dow'tiward.j A supposed 
genus of isopods, founded on the femuie form 
of tho genus Auceus, 

prank (praugk), v. [< ME. pranken, prank, ar- 
ratigo one’s dress, sb MD. proneken, prtmken, 
D. pnmken, muko a show, arrange one’s dress 
( pronekeprinkea, glitter in a fine dn*ss) ; in rela- 
tion with prink, aud with MIjG. pmnken s MHO. 
hrunken, (i, jtrunken ss Sw. prunka ss Dan. 
prunke, make a show, prank, aud with M1X2. 
pranffcn as MHG. prangen, brangen, 0, prangen 
m Icel. pranga m Hw. prdnga, pranga as Dan. 



praalc 

jpranpe, make a ehow, G. t[a\.prang$a(m^praii^ 
4 Nm, aiiBume aim, and further conneoM with 
^ank. etc., and W. prank, and with 

D. and MLG. prachL OHG. MllG. prahtf braht, 
G. pracht^ loci, jn'twt, 8w. prakt, Dan. pragt, 

S , eplctidor. Ct,wanoei^ L trana, l. To 
ate ; adoni ; dcolc ; eapeoially, to deck out 
in a showy roannor. 

Tu proHdre your mIum In n looklnge Glme. 

Li^y, Kuiihuos und hli Englsnd, p. 488. 
CirvlfMt with ohUdr^ vnmHtin np s girl. 

And putting jeweU In tier little eeis. 

Middkton, Obsite Mild, 111. 8. 
Filie raHn prtitJfd In reiion'i gub. 

Jfittoift, CJomne, L 760i. 
Boine pmnk np their bodlei, and hive their minds lull 
•of exocmlile vioei, JBicrtAN, Anmt of Mel., p. 36. 

When vltdetijmmfed the turf with blue. 

MdmUt Foema Old* Year Hong. 

2t. To adjust; set in order. 

Home frounce their ooried heero In courtly guise ; 
Home pranetB their rulfes. SpmuTf K. Q., 1. It. 14. 

n. inirana, 1. To present a showy or gaudy 
ap]>oaranee; make a orilliant show. 

It was on a Wedneadiw that the pmnMn^^ army at hlgh- 
metUed warriors Issued forth from the ancient gates at 
Antlquera. Jnittff, Granada, p. 87. 

White houses prank whore once were huts. 

M. ifmold, Gbermann Ones More. 

2f. To be crafty or subtle. Palagrave, 

^rank (nmngk), w. and a, [< pranks c.] L n, 

' A playful or niischlevoiiR act; a trick played 
sometimes in malice, but more commonly in 
sport; an oHcupode; a gambol. 

His prankt have l»een too broad to bear with. 

8hak„ Hamlet, UL 4. 8. 
noth old and young commended the maid 
That such a witty pranlr had play'd. 

Prior inihBWtU (lUilld's BaUads, Vni 18GX 
His dog, . . . with many a frisk 
Wlde*Boainj»'ritig, snatches up the drifted snow. . . . 
Heedless of sll his main, the sturdy churl 
Moves light toward the mark. Oowpor, Task, v. 62. 
•Sm WAim, etc. (see A«al4), antic, vagary. 
a. Fniliosome; mischievous. 

Tf 1 do not seem pranJur now than I did In those days, 
111 he hing'd. A. Browtr (0, iingna, Iv. 7. 

:prukcr (prang'k^r), n. [< prank 4* -cri.] One 
who pranks, or dresses ostentatiously ; a person 
fond of show or ostentation. 


r< prank + -cri.] One 
iteuiatiously ; a person 


If she be a noted reveller, a gadder, a singer, a prunlvr 
or dancer, then take heed of her. 

Hmton, Anat of Mel., p. 630. 

prankillgly (prang'king-li), adv. In a pranking 
manner; Aiowily: ostentatiously. 
y anlrlBh (prang'kish), o. [< prank + -fyA^.] 
Mischievous; frolicsome; full of pranks. 


praakls 


kied^ ppr. yramling, p'req. of jn’ank^ v.j To 
prance. tialliwelU [mv. Eng.] 
prailklc^ (nrang'kl), n. [Prob. a reduction of 

r riwiiikh^, aocom. to prawn (formerly|irafte).] 
prawn. HalUwen, [Prov. Eng.] 
pliaksome (prangk'sum), a, [;< prank + -8omc.] 
Prankish; lulschiovous; frolicsome. 

Ah. but he drove a pratUmmw quIUl 
With qulpa he wove a spell. 

ilarprr^t Mag,, LXXIX. 972. 

prasa (prfts), n. [< F. prone, loek-grecn, < Gr. 
irp6oov, a leok: see pratton,'] A oi^itociystal- 
line variety of quarts, of a leek-green color. Sec 
quarte, 

^]pntai2ie (prasMn), a, [< OF. prasin, tern, pra^ 
sine, < L. praniHwt, < Gr. rrp&atvoQ. leek-green, < 
npaew, leek; aoe pranon,'] 1. Of a light-green 
color, inclining to yellow. — 2, In her,, same as 
vert. Also pranin, 

prasillOlUI (pras'i-nus), a, [< praeine + -oiis.] 
Bameasprarine. 

praaoid (prfi'soid), a, [< Gr. irpaaoei^//c, like a 
leek, < irpaaov, leek, -t- elSog, form.] Resem- 
bling prase. 

praaont (pr&'sqn), n, [< Gr. vp6ow, leek, s 
lj.parrtim, lock: see porret,'] A leek; also, a 
seaweed of leek-green color. 
pratH (prat), n, [< ME. prat, < AB,prmt,prwit, 
a trick, craft: see preffM.] A trick, 
prat^ (prat), n, [Origin obscure.] The but- 
tock. [Slang.] 

Ktddltf, Patrlco^ and let mo sing. 

Ylrat set uiv down here on both my prafs. 

Hrmno, Jovial Grew, 11. 

pratal (pr&'tal), a, [< L. jnrahim, a meadow.] 
In tMi , , growing in meadows. Compare panenaf, 
prate (prat), r.'; pret. and pp. itrated, ppr. prat- 
ina. [< ME. praten, < MI). D. praten ur MLG . 
LG. prates = Icel. Sw.prato == Dan. prate, talk, 
prate. Hence freq. prattle,] I. intrana. To 


,ng'kl), V, i,; pret. and pp. pr 
ukliHff, [Freq. of prank, v.J 


teft^yorboaitfaUyilmlo^ efaattar; 

To ipeake or jmate, or vae mueh talk^lngendin many 
hnSr itateii£S5%£T.axp.94. 

Quoth bold lUAln Hood, ** Thou dost tMWte like an rmT 
lidtin Hood and LiUkJokn (Chikra JiaUada, V. nSX 
Hear not my atqpa, whleb way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabouta. 

BAoft., Macbeth, ii 1. 68. 

n. trana. To utter foolishly; chatter. 

He that OTwfw hit secret^ 

His heart stands a'ta' side. 

Toumewr, Bevenger'a Tragedy, UL 6. 

He pratee Latin 

An It were a parrot, or a play-boy. 

B, Jmmn, new Iniib L 1. 

prate (pfftt), n. [m D, praat m Sw. Dan. prat, 
talk; mm the verb.] Idle or childish talk; 
prattle; unmeaning loquacity; twaddle. 

If X talk to him, with hla Innooent prate 
He will awake my meroy which lies dead. 

. Shak., K. John, Iv. L 86. 

Will the child kUl me with her foolish prater 

Ihnnyann, Guinevere. 

■gyn. Hoc prattle. 

prate-apacef(prfttVpis'),tt. A prater; a talk- 
ative person; a chatterbox. [Bm.] 

Frlnoe of poorious, prate opaeii, and pickl'd lovers. 

HSwiHi, Love's Mistrcaa, ii. 1. 

prateftllt (prftt'fei), a. Inclined to prate; lo- 
quacious; idly tallmtive. 

The Vtench oharaoter seems to me much altered; . . . 
the people are more oiroumapect, leaaprafti/W. 

qfPorieteA, 1802 (Memoir, I.20BX (DaHea) 

prater (prfi't^r), n. l< prate + -eri.] One who 
prates; an idle talker; a loquacious person; 
one who speaks much to little purpose; a bab- 
bler. 

What t a speaker is but aproter. 

Skak., Ben. V., v. 2. 180. 

A Yorinhire girl heraeli; she hated to hear Yorkshire 
abused by such a pitiful prater. 

CAorteCte Brants, Shirley, vl. 
pratiet, n. See praUgue, 
pratiem (F. pron. pra-to-Bi-ah')> h. [F.: see 
practician,] Li French law, a iiersou appointed 
by the couri to examine into a question of ac- 
count aud to report; an expert referee. 
Praticola (pr^tik' 9 -^), n. [NL., < L. pratum, 
n meadow, + colere, inhabit.] 1. In omith,, 
same as I^ratineola, Kaup, 1819.-*- 2. In conch,, 
n genus of land-snails or Hclicidm, StrebeL 1879. 
pratilytt An obsolete form oimetitly, 
natixioola (prf-ting'k$-l#), n, [NL. : see jtra- 
Hnoolc,] 1 • In omith,, a genus of chats or saxi- 
coliue birds ; the whinchats, such as P, rnbioola 
and P. ruhetra of Europe. Also called Prati- 
cola, FVelteloola, aud ilatolra.*-- 2. [I.c.] Same 
as nratincole, 

pratincole ( pratMng-kdl), It. [< NL. pratineoia, 
< L. pratum, a meadow, + incola, an inhabit- 
ant: see incolant,] A glareole, as Glareola 
pratincola; any bm of the family OlaroolitUB. 
See out under Glareola, 

Vrntinf (prfi'ting), p, a. Chattering; talking 

idlyTuKinaciouB. 

prating (prft'ting), n, [Verbal n. of prate, v.] 
Idle or boastful talk. .gyiLCAalter. etc. See prattle, 
pratlngly (prfiHiug-li ), adv. In a prating man- 
ner; with much idle talk; with loquacity, 
pratique, pratio (prat'Sk, -ik), n, [Formerly 
also praiHe, pratUck, etc.; in later use cou- 
fonned to the F., pratique, prattigue, < F. pra- 
tique, practice: nec practic,] 1. In com,, inter- 
course; the communication between a ship and 
the port in which she airives; hence, a license 
or permission to hold intercourse and trade 
with the inhabitants of a place, especially after 
quarantine, or oertifloate of non-mfeetiveuess. 

Wo reuudn yet aboard, and muit be oontont to be ic^ 
to moke up the monthbefore we have pralte— that 1% be- 
fore any be permitted to go ashore and negotiate, in re- 
gard we touched at some infeeted Flooes. 

HawtU, Letteis, 1. L 96. 

At lint, indeed, Prsttloir was sUow'd, though only to two 
or three of our Seamen out of every Ship, who hod tlie 
Favour to go oshoor. JHItofi, l^ftters of State, MSy, 1668. 

Almost as soon os we bad anchored, the quonatlne of- 
floer come on board ondgave amproHqm, 

K SartorwM, In the Soudan, p. Qa 

2t. Experience; practice. 

One (either of Venloa or Podoa) hath written unto a eer- 
toin Vlorontlne,af great pratttelr with 8trangen^ to enquire 
after me amongst the Dutch nation. 

Site 17. Watton, BeUqnto, p. 668. 

How could any one of English ednesilon and preltt^ 
swallow such a low rabble suggestion T Much more mon- 


prdttUng. j;Fii^.snddlm.ofPfm .1 lliiteatu. 
TotalkarimMlvandehUdisliiy; tsui^lyand 
idly, like a child; chatter; be loqnaeious; prate. 

The oflee of the woman Is to spin and prattteL and tin 
offloe of the man la to holds his peoee ontiflghi 


oSloe of the man la to holds his peaee andtight. 

Guemra, Letten(te. by Hellowea 1677X P- I6i. 

Mow weprattte 

Of handsome gentlemen, In my opinloa 
MsMSto Is a very pretty fellow. 

Fowl, Lady's WALLS 

XL Iratiy. 1 . To force or effect by talking; 
bring or lead by prattling. 

Tonguflb I must put yon Into abutter-womanls mouth 
and myself another of Bojasst's mol& tf you jnwttic me 
Into these perila Skak,, All wdV L 4tL 

2. To utter in a babbling or childish manner. 
BYeguent inpoifc with lady at his alda 
AmnUng andTprattitey seondal os he nes. 

CbMpfr, Task, 11. 8K2. 

prattle (prat'l), n. [< prattle, r.] Artless or 
childish talk; henoe, puerile loquacity; twaii- 
die. 

Mereprattte, wUhout prootiecL 
Is sll his soldie^p. Skak., Othdlo, L l. 2^1 
■eyn. PratUe, PraHtw, Chat, Chatter, Battle, Tattle, Gw. 
alp, Gabble, Paiaaer, ^raddle, Gittmik, Jargon, Balder. 
dom,Itigmarote. Fratttelsgeneraliy harmless If not plesM- 
ant, os theprattte of a child; or of a simple-minded person ; 
prafliw now generally suggests the Idea of boosting or talk- 
ing aboveone's knowledge ; eAot Isesay eonversaueu upon 
light and agreeable subjeots, os soolsl eAol beside on oiieu 
lire ; eAofter is inoesssnt or abundant talk, seeming rather 
foolish and aoundlngprettv much alike; AaA6teorM6M^ 
is talk that is foolun to inaneneaa, as that of the drun- 
kard (Prov. sxiiL 89) ; Itittte Is talk upon subjeots that are 
petty, and especially snob as breed soondAl; gomtp Is the 
small talk of the neighborhood, eroedally uton personal 
mstters, perhaps deallngwith sosnusl; yuUtelsaoontemp- 
tuoua word, putting the talk upon the level of the Bounds 
made by geese; polowr Implies that the talk Is either 
longer thiui Is neoeaaary, or wordy, or meont to deceive by 
flattery and plSnsIbillty ; twaddle Is mere sIllineM In talk ; 
pOtornA is mere sounds strung together Without sense; 
jargm Is talk that Is unintelligible by the mlnsUng of 
sounds or by the Isok of meaning ; balderdaek u noisy 
nonsense; ramuirotelBtalkUist has the form of sense, bnt 
is really InoonerenL confused, or nonsenslosl. 

prattla-lNUdcett (prat'l-bks^ket), n. A prattle- 
box. 

But If she be IKsnor'd, Mind and old, 

A praide-baeket, or on Idle slut 

Breton, MoUier's Blessing, sL 74. (Daviet.) 

prattlebOK (prat'l-boks), n, A chatterbox ; a 
prattler. 

The old pratOeboa , . . made a short panse to reoovor 
breath. Pder WUkine, 1. IL 

prattlemant (pratM-mgnt), n, [< prattle 4* 
-ment,] rrattlo. 

The ehUdish pratttemenf of pastoral oompoaltkm. 

Cowper, Letter to ITnwIn, Got. 81, 17781 

prattler (prat'lOr), n. [< prattle + -eri.] One 
who prattles; a puerile or trifling talker. 

Foorpraftter, bow thou tolk'st 1 

Shot,, MsebetiL Iv. 2. 64 . 

praty^. a. An obsolete form of pretty, 

prat^(prft'ti),n. A dialectal (Irish) corruption 
ot potato, 

praiL n. Same asjMPO. E, 0, Forbes, Eastern 
Arohipelago, p. ISSQ: 

prannoet, r. i. An obsolete form of pranee, 

prayileM,n. [<L.pra 9 iur,bad, + Ux 7^).law; 
formed In eontinuit with ^vilege,] A bad law. 
[Rare.] 

And whatsoeuer colour of right, in Ezemptlona Cns- 
tomeib FrinUedges, and pvawOe^ . . . 

Purekat, Fllgrimage, p. 188. 

pravlty (nrav'i-ti), n, ; pi. pravities (-tig). [a= 
OF. firoriM m Sp. pravedaa as Pg. nravieUtde as 


prayileM,n. [<L.pra 9 iur,bad, + lex 
formed In eontinuit with privilege,] 


Bp. pravedaa as Pg. pravidade s 


yerseness; depravity; wickedness; depraved 
action. 

Asthesepraefttes have oomipted him (the devflL we 
must hate him. itee.T. Adame, Worl^ Ii. 41. 

Give me leave first to make an inquisition after this sii- 
tiohrisUaDpnwtty. Jar. Taylor, W^(ed. lB86Ln. 94. 


swallow such a low rabble suggestion T Much more mon- 
strous Is It to Imagine readers so Imposalde upon to eredtt 
It upon anyone's bare relation. 

Roger NwfGt, Exsmen, p. 80fl. (Psstei.) 

pratticti M.' An obsolete variant ot pratique. 


p r a w n (I^^I Usstij nod. E. also praun, 
prune I < ME. prane, a prawn: perhaps trans- 
posed from an unrecorded OF. *jpame,^peme, a 
prawn (f ), s Sp. pema, a flat uiell-flsh, a* Olt. 
pema, **anakreornarre-flah’’(Florio),ef.dixn. 
pamoeekie, jd., shrimps or prawne Ashes’’ 
(Florio),< u,pema, a sea-mussel, so called from 
its shape, < pema (> OF.penie). ham.] A long 
tailed ten-footed oruataeean, PaUmon serratus, 
abundant bn the shores of Great Britain, resem- 
bling the shrimp, but having a long serrate ros- 
trum ; hence, any species of the family Pals- 

moniam, Tlraooiiimoupn.wnls8or4iitolii8loiif,aiid 
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JPaUmtnu in Hm i ph it (the Oallfor- 
pnwii li a memlier 


iTient allied to 


surfaooi of a pol; 
I a 


ouiB, Hw v/|faa won 

and hit eipreiilon of 


eeeeh, j[)rayi sup]^ 

ally in pi. prooM, a prayer^proeore, ask, de- 
mand, prooNS, a wooer ; of. m. ^praokh, ask : 
8ee,/Vafsi, and of. jwstuiate. Hence ult. (from 


ircf pray, < L. 
ig, entreat, be- 
te; of. pfttP (pr ^)9 usu- 
ire, ais^ 


pammutm 
Ilian aea-onirfliW^ 
the aontham United Btatea. 
of the goniia ITtoe^ 

FraxMUi (wVrt-sn). «• C< PnmM ^ drf.) 
+ -an.] A follower of Praxeas, a Patripassian 
leader oelonging to the close of the second and 
the beginning S the third century. See Jfo- 
narehian and Patiripa$8ian. 

PraiManist (prah'sf-^n-ist), n, [< Praxean + 

ft. [Irreg. < 
Aninstru- 
le phonaldstosoope and soe- 


arranged 1 

111 bos In the center of which ii alao 
riim harlns one aide fa ci ng each nio* 
lure in the ^de. bn each of the prii^ alllx£ a 
flat mimv. The box with itaoontained plotoreBand mlr- 
mn ia rotated horiaontally. The ejre, fixed upon 'the 
central arrangement of minwra, then aeee the object ap- 
liarently performing ita natnral movementa. 
l^azis (prak'sis), n. [< NL. prasDis^ < Gr. 

a doing, action, practice, condition, < 
?rpd<rof:<v,make.do: seeiiroeKc.] 1. Use; prac- 
tice; especially, praouoe or discipline for a 
specific purpose, as the acquisition of a spe- 
cific art. 

An Impioua treatlaeof the dementa and praefiiof neoro* 
luanoy. Otwmiry, Philemon to Hydaapea iU. 

There are few tclencoa more intrlnaloally ealuable than 


tnathematioa. . • . They are the nobleatDrmBfaofloglok, 
or oulTeraal reaaonlng. J, Uarnit Hemiea Pret 

2. An example or a collection of examples for 
practice; a representative specimen; a model. 

Apraxitot example of gramniatfoel readatfon. 

^ LoM, Introd. to Eng. Gram. (ed. 176SX p. 186. 

The pleadlnga of the Andenta were praxtaea of the art 
of oratorical penoaalon. (Httiaa, tr. of ArlatoUe, II. 848. 

3. [rap.] TNL.] In eodl . : (a) A genus of lepi- 
ilopterouR msects of the family NoetukUB, erect- 
ed for two handsome Australian species. Gae- 
m(W, 1852. (h) Ageiiusof mollnsks. 

Praadtelean (praks-it-e-lfi'an), a. [< L. Praxk 
teUmt < Glr. Praxiteles (see def.), + 

•eanA Of or pertaining to Praxiteles, of the 
fourth century B. o., one of the neatest of an- 
cient Greek sculptors ; executed bv or charac- 
teristic of Praxiteles or his school. The art of 
Fraxltdea waa more loxiirioas than that of hii prcdecca- 
typea were wtopathetlo^ abonnd^ In pathoa, 
“ itunent and " " 

jrlnd 1 

In the Hermei and , 

der Grwl). Bee alao cut under 

prayi (prft), v. [< ME. proyen, 

<oy .preixr, prmer,proi 0 r,pr 6 erf 
s Pr. prepar, pregar s It. 


pfWMUive. dep^ 

intrans. 1. To ask 
for a 


li. pneari) E. prayeri, 
recato, {mpreoato, etc.", 
eamesthr; beg; entreat; supplicate, 
personal grace or favor. 

The gouty rebd tor remtaalon pmpa 

ShaJk., Luoreea 1* 714. 

Had yon oried, or kndt, or pray’d to mc^ 

I tdKMild not leaa have kfil'd him. 
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ThedeedaefnS^. Ask, M. el V., Ir. 1. toa 
Pfapfatvopwanl, Mora tbinga are wrooght by prayer 
Than thla world drramaot I Vmt ^ T Morte dTOinr. 
I prajinaoBlly, by dllpaiiL pray, a common toronla In- 
trodiMliig a queaaon, uvnathnib aoggeatloiw or raqnoat 
OomparaprfMiM. 

My father 

la hard at atody ; pray now, reat yooradf. 

Ask, Tempaat, ilL 1. 80. 

Pray, leave theae fHimpa, air, and rooelve thia lettor. 

Ami eak Jn., Soornfol Lady, V. 1. 

n, froiM. 1. ToaskeamesUy; beg; entreat; 
supplicate; urge. 

Paolenoe. apposed hym fynte and prayed hym he aholde 
hem idle 

To Oonadenoey what orafte he eoothe an to whatoonntree 
he wdde. Piara P k x mam (BX xlli 8SS. 

Call to remembranoe (I praf thee) the valne yoothfull 
fantasle and ouertlmdle death tif fathera and thy breth- 
ren. HaHnahad, Hlat Eng., an. 648. 

We pray you In Chrlat'a atead, be ye reoonolled to God. 

8 Our. V. aa 

You are paaaing weleomob 
And so 1 pray you all to think yonradvea. 

Aolr., T. of the S., IL 1. 114. 
She pray’d me not to Judge their oanae from her 
That wrong'd it. Tarntpaim, Prinoeia, vlL 

2. In religious usage, to addroA a desire or 
petition to (specifically to God) devoutly and 
with reverence. 

And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you an- 
other Comforter. John xlv. 18. 

CAam. There is hope 

All will be wdl. 

AntM. Now, I pray God, amen ! 

8hak,, Hen. Vin., U. 8. 68. 
She waa ever vraying the aweet heavens 
To save her dear lord whde from any wound. 

Tanatyaim, Geraint. 

8. To offer up, as a prayer; utter in devotion. 

1 haue had no time to pray my honrea much lease to 
aunswere your letera miaaine. 

Ghtaaara, Lettera (tr. by Hellowaa. 1677X p. 186. 
Ill pray a thouaaiid prayora for thy death, 

No word to save tliee. AoJr., IlTfor M., ill. 1. 148. 

4. To make entreaty or petition for; crave; 
implore: as, the pliuntiff props judgment of 
the court. 

1 know not how to pray your patience. 

Aolr., Uneh Ado, v. 1. 880. 
He that will have the benefltof thia act must pray a pro- 
htblilon before a aentenco in the ecdeatastlcal court. 

Aytifa, Parergon. 

An addreaa waspreaeuted to the king, proytoy that Im- 
pey might he aummoued home to answer for his mladeeda. 

Maeaulxy, Warren UaatingB. 

6. To effect, move, or bring by prayer or en- 
treaty: followed by an adverb or a preposition 
particnlarixing the moaning. 

I pray you home to dinner with me. 

Shak., M. for M., U. 1. 888. 
OooidnaB la a pastor of renown : 

When he has pray’d and preach’d the Sabbath down, 
With wire and catgut he condudea the day. 

Ctnepar, ITogreas of Error, 1. 126. 
Pnofing aoula oid of purgatory, by maaaea aaid ou their 
behalf, became an ordliian oflloe. 

Mman, Latin Christianity, xlv. 8. 
Topray In ald,in tow, to call in, as aid, one who haa an 
intereat in the cause (see xid-prayar ) ; hence, to become 
an advocate for. 

You shall find 

A conqueror that will pray in aid fur kindncaa 
Where he for grace iakneel’d to. 

8hak,, A. and 0., v. 8. 87. 
Without pri^ny in aid of alobymiata there is a manL 
feat Image of this In the ordinary oourae of nature. 

Baaon, Friendahip (ed. 1887). 
-•yn.L To crave, implore, beseech, petition, importune. 
Beeproyeri. 

pray'^t, End V. An obsolote 
pray* (pi*),*. i, A dialectal form ol 
pmya^ (pri'ft)f [< Pg. Praia, 
bank.] In some cities of India, an embanked 
road; a public walk or drive on a river-bank 
or water-front; a bund. 

A more pnmtloal acheroe la the prepoaed bufidlng of 
the whole river front of the city, the reclamation of a 
oonsidenible amount of frontage, and the oonatruotlon of 


skora!*^ach, 


2. In religious usage, to make devout petition 
to God, or (in some forms of religion) to any 
object of worship, as a saint or an angel; more 
generally, to enter into spiritual commnnion 
with (jkKL usually through the medium of 
speech. Bee proper^. 

It wasmochomore oomforteaiidgladnesae tovs tohave 
Huohe wether aa we hadde longe deayred and prayda for. 

Skr JL Qui^firda, Pylgrymage^ p. 74. 
^ When thou prisywt, enter Into thy oloaek and, when thou 
hast shut thv dooi^ pray to thy Ifkther w^la 
«iMl thy Ate whtoh leotblii seont ahan iwwBi^ 
«Praly. Mid.vL8. 


a broad praya aoltoUe for wheeled oonveyanoeaL and 
lighted by deotriotty. Tka Esgixxer, 86. 

Praya^ (pra'Wi e. [NL.] The typical genus 
of Prapiam, 

prayaaV (pra'ant), a. r< OF. prexant, ppr. of 
prator, pray: seeprayi.j Being in the mood 
or attitude of prayer. 

Faoatlek Bmmr and Levity would seem an Euohlte aa 
well aa an Erlatlok. PrayaaO as well aa pradteant 

Jlip. Gaudan, Teanof the Churoh, p. 88. 

prayellt, n. [< OF. prapsh jtrael, pratel, < ML. 
prakUum, < L. pratmum, dim. of praium, a mea- 
aow. Cf . prapsrsf prairie.^ A little meadow. 
HdUtwaL 


pnw 

prayw^ (F*)| n. [< ME. proper, prapen, 
jtraer, preper, prepre, prepere, nreiere, < OF. 
preiere, preere, protore, pnere, F.pritoo ■■ It. 
pregnria, < ML. preevirtot, a supplication, pray- 
er, prop. fein. ox L. preearius, obtained by en- 
treaty or favor, hence depending on nivor, 
doubtful, transient, < preeari, entreat, suppli- 
cate: see j>rayl, and cf. preeariausJ] 1. The 
act of beseecliiug, entreatiug, or supplicating ; 
supplication; entreaty; petition; suit. 

T^ ya to aevc aothllohe xe aholde rather deye 
Than cny dedllche wsue uo for drede other forprayera. 

Piera Pknammn(CX vtiL SUh 
He sought to have that by practice which he could not 
by prayer. SHr P, Afney, Arcadia, it. 

Thy throats have no more strength than her weak prayn*. 

NAak, M. N. D., uTs. 8&a 

2. In religious usage, a devout petition to an 
object of worship, as God, or a saint or an angel; 
an orison : coiiHtied in Protestant usage to such 
petitions addressed to God; more generally, 
any spiritual eoramunion with God, Including 
confession, petition, adoratlou, praise, and 
thanksgiving. Hee r/iihfa. 

When thou comes to tlio chlrcho dore. 

Take the haly water stoiidaiid on ttore ; 

B4Mle or wnge or hyd prayaria 
To orlat, for alle thy cryston ferys. 

Maaa Book (E. K. T. S.), p. 804. 
What Is prayer but an ascent of the mind towards God? 

Bp. Attarbury, Honuous, II. xx. 
Prayer la the soul's sincere desire. 

Uttered or unexpressed. 

J. Mantgoanary, Hymn. 

Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers. 

Tennyaon, In Memonain, xxxIL 
8. The practice of praying, or of communing 
with GcmI. 

He is famed for mildnees, peaces and prayar. 

8kak., S Hen. VI., il. L 168. 
It hath been well said of prayer, that j^yer will either 
nmke a man leave off alunlng, or sin will make him leave 
oft prayer. Paley, Bermoua, L 

Bo keep I fair thro’ faitli and pra^ 

A virgin heart in work and will. 

Tetmyaon, HIr Galahad. 

4. The form of words used in praying; a for- 
mula of worship: as, the Tjord’s Prayer. 

He . . . made those two excellent prayers, which were 
publimed alter his death. pp. fWc, Hammond, p. 818. 

Not a bell waa rung, not a prayar wu read. 

Taanyaon, Maud, xxvU. 

6. A form of religious service; a religious ob- 
servance, either public or private, consisting 
mainly of prayer to God; a litui’gy: often in 
the nlural: as, the service of morning proper; 
family prayers. 

She went from opera, park, assembly, play. 

To morning walka^ and pruyera tliree hours s-dsy. 

pupa. To Miss Blount, it 
Prayers and calling-over seemed twice os short as ummL 
T. Hughea, Tom Brown at Jioghy, L 8. 

6. That part of a memorial or petition to a 
public body, or of a bill of coTn|>lfi]ut in equity, 
which specifies the thing desired to bo done or 
granted, as distinct from the recital of facts or 
reasons for the grant.— Apostlsfihlp of jmrar. Bee 
eposffeiAto.~Book Of Common Frsycr, the book con- 
taining ttie appointed forms for public worship and for 
the words and acts used In the rites and ceremonies of the 
Cliurch of England, or a similar iKwk authorised by one of 
the other bnuiohes of tlie Anglican Church ; briefly and 
popularly known as the Prayw-book, After tlie publica- 
tlon In English of the Litany in l544,Bndof UioiNutsof the 
communion ofDoe relating to the communion of the people 
in 1648, the First Book i»f Common Prsyor wss issued In 
1649^ the second yesr of Edward VI. Almost the whole 
hook Is taken from tlic medieval liturgical books, espe- 
elally the missal, portlforium (hreviaiy), and manual ae- 
oordlng to the Use of Haruin (see luwX but with omlBBlons, 
oondensationB, and the addition of a number of addresses 
to the people. English was substituted for Latin, all the 
offices were united In one Inxik, and s uniform use wm es- 
tablished for the whole l?btircli of England. Bnccessl ve re- 
visions were made In 1668, 1668, and 1662. The greatest 
ofasnges were those inUruduced In the Second Prayer-hock 
of Edward VI. (1668X especially in the communion ofliee 
(seeeommiinlon)and at ounflrmailon and buiiaL This book 
never came Into actual ua& but was in the main foUowad 
in the revision under Elisabeth in 1668 and In the pr e se n t 
Rngliah book as Issued In 1888; after tlie rectoration of 
Charles II., but with material modifications, eupeoislly In 
18^ returning toward the standard of 1648. The Prayar- 
ho^ authorised In 18»7 for use in Bcotland, snd differing 
from the English book mainly In the communion office, 
met with serious opposition at the time, hut came Into 
use afterwanl In the Hootch Kpiscopel Church. The Amw- 
toan Prayer-lNiok, auttiorlseu in 1788, differs from the 
English mainly in the omission of the Atbaiiaaian Creed 
and of the form of private absolution in the visitation of 
the sick, the restoration of the great oblation and Invoca- 
tion to their primitive places in the prayer of oonseoratlou 
(sec eo m aaeranim), and the later addition of the offioea of 
conseoration of oburohea and institution of miniiteia. 
In 1880 a new revision was begun, resulting chiefly In a 
return to the English book in several points : this re- 
vision wss completed In 1888. The Psalter, Ordinal, and 
Thirty-nine Artiolea are always Itound with the Book 
of Common Prayer, and uaually considered parts of It, 



vnmt 


ISboatik taehnically ipeikliiff 



. in non lltuitrlofll ohurch«% tho chief pngrer*3 

ienric& It Is uauaUy offered luii liefore the ■ermon. 
r before tho hymn preparatory to the aermon. Alio oalleu 
oiConUmi/er. -TolMdlnpraytr. HeelMifi.aiBjiL 
!r, PetUinn, Rtamut, JSntnatif, Shimiiimtkmg Sidt, Ap- 
liiviicntldii, oriaon. Prayer Is uwayi adareued to 


lativc body, court, or tlie Ilka alwaya to a peraun or body 
recogniaed aa haYliig authority In aome way, and aaklng 
for Boinething oapeouaiy Important. A yrntton may ho a 


rMiwMi or prayer, hut atill generally coyering only a aiiiglo 
thing dealriNl. /feguaat la the moat general and leaat forui- 
Mo of thvae worda, Indioattng nothing aa to the degree of 
formality of the act or as to the rank of the peraona con* 
oerned. An entreaty la an argent^ perhaps tender, request, 
generally from and to a person. A euppUeaUtm, is still 
more urgent, the request being made with paaslon, and 
humbly, as to a superior. Tho word entreaty is luit often 
follow^ by the mention of that which Is desir 
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pniymrlOBBlT (prSr'leg-li)i adv. In a prayefleM 

maimer; witiumt prayer. 

pramrlaasneas (pnr'leB-neg), n. The state of 
b^g prayorless; total or habitnal neglect of 
prayer. 

prayar-ineetlilg (prar'md^ting), n, A meeting 
for prayer; eHpecially, a service devoted to 
prayer, Baored Hong, and other religions exer- 
oiBea, in which laymen take part. 

Hence tho importance he justly attaches to hisaeonrate 
family worship, inomlttg and night; to hla emot atten- 
dance on the Wednesday night myer-meeiing. which he 
piliea as asort of Babbath hour In the centre of the week. 

W. Jf. Baker, New Timothy, p. ICO. 

prayer-mill (prur'mil), n. Same as praying- 

ivUmL 

prayer-mongar (prSr'mung^gar), n. One who 
offerB prayers. [Contemptuous.] 

I have led 

Borne camel-kneed prayer-monger through the cave. 

dbutteyTrhahdN^ v. 84. 


lired, but may net 


be: ai,enfrwiCyforald. A suftis a p^itiou oran entreaty 
prolonged for any reason : hence we speak of a lover’a euu 
or a sag at law. An appeal is an urgent request, of the 
nature of a call or demand. See asici. 

Whenoe can comfort spring, 

When prayer Is of no avail? 

Wordeworih, Foroe of Prayer. 
This one prayer yet remains, might 1 be beard. 

No long peNMon, sp<^y death. 

The oluso of all my miseries, and the balm. 

MUton, B. A.. 1. 660. 

I will marry her, sir, at yonr reguseL 

aht£, M. W. of W., L 1. 263. 
Tet not with brawling opposition she. 

Bat manifold eidrsalMe, many a tear, . . . 
Besought him. Tennyeon, Knoch Arden. 

1 have attempted one Iqr one the lords, . . . 

With euppUeatioH prune and father’s tears, 

Th aooept of ranaoiii for niy sun their prisoner. 

Jfittoti, 8. A., 1. 1460. 

They make great eute to aerue her. 

Aeeham, Thu Bcholemaator, p. 77. 
Meanwhile must be an earnest motion 
Made tu tho queen, to call back her appeal 
Bhe inienda unto Ids holiness. 

Shot., Hen.Vin., 11. 4. 284. 

prayer^ (pr&'6r), n, [< MR. prayerc, < OR. 
preittur, P.priesr, < h, prembtr, one who pmyH, 
Z preearif pray ; hoo wmyl, p,] One who pmys ; 
a suppliant ; a petitioner, 
prayer-bead (prftr'bdd), u. A good of the plant 
luaiaii licorice, Ahrutt preeatoriuH, 
prayer-book (prSr 'btdO, n, l . A book of forms 
for public or private devotion, oousiHting cliit'fly 
OP solely of forms f<»r prayers. See Bonk of 
Common rrayer^ under proywt.— 2. Aowf., a 
small stone used in scrubbing the deck and 
other woodwork of a vessel: so called from its 
sliape and size. Compare holystoiw, 

Hmsiler hand-sionea which the Bailors call prayer-hnoke, 
are naed t4> scrub in among tliu crevices and luurow places, 
where the largo holystone will not go. 

Jl ti, Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. SOH. 

prayer-carpet (priSr'kar^pot), n, A prayei'-nig. 

The rich use a prayer-oarpei (called segga'doh) about 
the siae of our hearth-rugs. 

Jr. IF. Itane, Modem Bgyptlaiis, I. 81. 

prayer-cure (prSr'kur), n. The cure of disease 
by means of pr^er. 

prayeret, e. pdR., < OF. praien, praerefprtn- 
ere, a moiulow, < MT^. prataria, a meadow : see 
prairioy and of. prayelh'i A meatlow. 

A oastel the comlookest that euer kiiygt aste^ 
Pyohed on a prsyera, a park al aboute. 

fHr Gawayne and the Omen Knight (£. B. T. L 708. 

prayerful (prSr'f Cl), a. [< prayer^ + -/w/.] 1 . 
Praying much; devout. 

They melt^ retract, reform, and are watchful and prayer- 
fid to prevent similar miscanrlagea In future. 

Jay, Bermona, p 70. {Latham,) 

2. T>evotional ; given to praver ; occupied with 
prayer: as, a prayerful spirit. 

Ho had sunk hack In his chair, . . . and was pursuing 
a sort of prayerful meditation. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxzviU. 

prayerfully (prar'ffiUi), adv. In a prayerful 
manner; irith prayer. 

prayerftllness (prar'fCl-nes), u. The state of 
being tmiyerfnl. 

prayerleSB (priSr'les), a. [< prayer^ -f -Iraw.] 
Without prayer; not having the habit of pnyr. 
or: as, aproy/ertofamily; also, not having the 
blessing or protuctiou of prayer. 


prayer-rug (pi*ar'rug) 
pet inteiiaed to be s 


. , a. A rug or small oar- 
spread on the floor of a 


be spre 

inosqne, the roof of a house, or the ground by 
a Moslem when engaged in his devotions. He 
stiiiids on it, with his face turned toward Mcooa, and pros- 
trates himself, tonohliqs the carpet with his forehead from 
time to time. In many of the prayer-mgs of Persia and 
Arabia the place to receive the forehead m prostration is 
indicated in the pattern at one end of the oarpet Com- 
pare doorehek. 

prayer-stick (pri&r'stik), n. A docoratod stick 
used by the Zuiii Indians in their religious 
coromoiiies. 

It was nearly hidden symboliu slats and prayerdieke 
most elaborately plumed. The Century, XXVI. 28. 

prayer-thong (prSr'thong), n. Same as j>hy- 
laciery (a). [Karo.] 

Phylactery (^vAaxrqpiot') is the name given in tho Now 
Tuatament to the . . . (toillltn) or yrayer-thonge of the 

Brit,, XIX . 1. 



Brayltqr-wbeel in Uie BudiUitat Temple at Asaktiea,Tokle, Japan. 


prm, adv., before, in front, prep., before, in 
front of, in advance of: in oomparison, witli, 
on account of, etc.; CL. *pTai, akin to Bkt. 
pra-, before, etc. : see pro- and fore-l, ThiM 
prefix occurs disguised or absorbs in preach, 


premMiHf prey* 
pro- in provaw 
prefix in words 


12 ; 


Jews. 

prayer-wbeel (prar'hwSl), u. Bame as juraying- 
wheel, 

I^ayidflB (praM-dfi), n. pU [NL., < Praya + 
-idw,'\ A family of oceanic hydrozoans of the 
order Calycophora, ^rpiflodby tlie genus IWam. 
It is related to IHpnyidte, and often merged in 
that family. 

praying (pra'ing), n. [Verbal n. of proyi, r.] 
A service of prayer. 

That purgatory, salutes wurshlppinge, masses, and vray- 
ingee for tho dead, wILli socli like, were inooste denelyslie 
limenulona. Bp, Bale, English VotorleB, 11. 

praying-desk (pra'ing-desk), d. A piece of f iir- 
iiituro afford!^ a desk to support liooks for 
prayi'r and worship and a plauonn on which 
to knool ; espociaify, such an article forming 
a piece of funiitiiro in a privato house, as in a 
bedroom or on oratory. Also called pric-diott. 

A man and his wife are kiieoltiig at an old-fosliloiied 
praying-deek, and the woman claspa a little siokly-lookiiig 
child ill her anns, and all three are praying as earnestly 
as their aimple hearts will let them. 

Thaekoray, Men and Pictures. 

praying-insect (pra'ing-in^sekt), H. A gresso- 
rial and raptorial ortiumterous insect of the 
family Mantidte: so called from tho poonliar 
attitude and position of the fore legs, which 
are raised and held as in the act of prayor. 
Bee cut under ManU», 

praylnfl;ly (praMng-li), adv. In a praying man- 
ner; 'mtn devout supplication. 

It is Indeed tho same ability to speak aShmiatively, or 
doctrlnally, and ouly by changing the mood to speak pray- 
ingiy, MUton, Apology for Bmeotymuuns. 

praying-machine (pra'ing-mf^hSn^), n. See 
praying-wheel, 

praying-mantlB (pra'ing-man^tis), n. A pray- 
ing-insect. See out under Mantis, 


ite, praadamite. et&, thou 
verlHi,aslnDre-loolr. Inio 
prefix, used almost at wl 
tiler in time or place ; it I 


Bk origin, as in prv- 
da, as In prarapbael- 
with iiatfve Engllnh 


therMrtsoi 

der, varying In slae, used aa a meohantcsl aid to pr»er. 
One variety contains the Bnddlilst oanon; to another 


written prayers are attodhed, and npon hetng.aet In mo- 
I encu revolaUoii 


_,jof the wheel ore 
Bonetlmei the wli 


finder oonnts ai an 
la fixed In the bed 


tion _ 

uttered prayer. 

of a atrenni, and kept In motion by the current, thus pray- 
ing night and day for the jpenon who haa placed It there. 
Bee out In next oMamD. ra) In western Europe^ a wheel 
set witli 1»ellB and fastened to the oeilliigof oertaln medie- 
val chapela This contrivance waa used aa a means of divi- 
nation, hoing set in motion during high mass or on feast- 
days, when its position on ooming to rest was supposed 
to denote a favorable or an unfavorable ' “ 


to denote a favorable or an unfavorable response to the ‘ 

Q prayer of the applleant. Also called irikeri qr/MiiM. P^iciu^ 


prison, prized, etc., imd bh 
ff, etc.] A 
meaning *hc< 
r. reason of Its 

great frequency In oomponiids of lAtlii orMn or forma- 
tion, it has been need and felt ai an English formative, 
whether with words of Latin or Greek orig*" ~~ 
aet, prekietorie, etc., or with other words, aal 
Ite, prfadamite. etc., thongh rarely with iii 

‘ I loology me- (or |»rap-) Is a frequent 
will, inaloatlng preoedenoe^ wbo- 

It la quite ^nonynuNis with e ' 

and to some extent with pro- or jMioCo^ and la on 
to«NMC-or«Mria-iiianyBenB«i. In recent teohnlcal terms 
it la often In the Latin form pfw-.‘ auoh worda, whether 
lAtln or English in termination, having pie- or pro- al- 
most Indifferently. Btriotly, In ill suoh words havInK u 
Latin termination tliu prefix should be prjr- ; In wonls 
fully Englished, the form pm- Is to be used. It is some- 
times Interohanged with pn-, 
preacensation (^-ak-^-za'shon), n, [< prt- 
■f aeoumtion,'} l^vtoas accusation, 
preacet, n. An obsolete form of 
preac^bHlar (pro-as-e-tab'u-lftr), a, [< L. 
nrsB, before, + L. acetabulum, the socket of the 
hip-bone: see acetabular,! Situated in front 
of tho acetabulum or cotyloid cavi^ of the hip- 
Ik>iio: as, the preacctabwar area of tho ilium, 
preacb (prSch), v, [< ME.prechen , < OF,preehfr, 

r ufhier, preeher, preeeher, preoscBer, preeschier, 
prSoher s Pr. predicavt prewar a= Bp. |m*c- 
diear == pregar as It, premeare s= AS. pm/i- 
cian =s OS. preaicon bb D. prediken ss. MLG. pre- 
dikeuy preaigen ss OHO. predigm^ bred&on, 
MHO. ttredi^f^ O. predigen sb icel.* pr&Uka = 
Bw.predika » l^n. jirKdilcCf prteke, preach, < L. 
prsBdicare, declare in public, publish, proclaim, 
LL. and ML. preach, < prje, before, + dicare, 
declare, proclaim, < dicere, say, tell : see dicftoti, 
and cf. predicate,! L intraus, 1. To make a 
public announcement; especially, to pronounce 
a public discourse upon a religious subject, or 
from a text of Scripture; deliver a sermon. 
ButpraakeCk nal^ as frerei doon in lente, 
in make us for onr Mde gynnea wepe. 

Chaeteer, ProL to ClnM TMe, 1. 12. 
Now, good Oonsdenoa and thon wMt preeke. 

Goo stele an abtts^ & bloome a frere. 

Bymne to Virgin, eto. (£. B. T. S.X P> 67. 
How oft, when Paul hai serv’d ns with a text, 

Hss Epiotetua Plato, Tally, preasKd! 

Ctoi^, TWk, U. 640. 

2. To give earnest advice, esplMially on reli- 
gions or moral subjects ; also, to give advice 
obtrusively on religious or moral matters. 

His fonn and oanse eonjoln’d, pTMokfog to stones, 
Would make them oapable. Shak., Hamlet^ lU. 4. 12ii 
Old Father Time deputes me here before ye^ 

Not for to pfvaek, but tell hla Blni ‘ 

Bume, ProL Spoken at the 1 
If It had been an unnamed species, sorely it ought to 
have been called Blaholloaa for it is a fit toad to preach 
ill the ear of Bn, Danein, Voyage of Beagle,X 12 t. 
PMOlllilgfMfim, s name Bometimee given to the Ikmiin* 
loanib on aooonnt at the itrees which tlwqr laid ui) 0 !i 


few 

or 


Let a servant or child no prayerteee to their work, and 
iw regard it ; but they will not go wUhont meat, or drink, 
r clothes. Bactor, Belf-donisl, Iv. 

Never on prayerteee bed 
To lay thine uiiblest head. 

Margaret Mereer, Exhortation to Prayor. 


Tho praying^wheel exists lu old ohapMs In Brittany as a 
religions toy, formerly used with rites half magical under 
the sanotlon of the local deigy. 

^ke Century, XXXm STL 

praysef, t. An obsolete form of praise, 
pre-. [ui L. form also ibw-; sb F.pt^sB Sp. Pg. 
It pre-, < L. pres- (ML. usually prs-), prefix^ 


n, fronir. 1. To proolaim as a herald; d( ' 
Clare; make known; publish. 

The Lord both anointed me to praoek good tidings uiit^ 
themMk. Xsa.lzl. 1 . 

A world that scoini 

To toll the death-bdl of Ita own decease, 

And by the votoe of ell Ita elements . ^ 

Topewekthe gen'rildoom. CMSpsr, Tilfc, IL 
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WBni6 iJiifii* to m 


to iimplt men, 


2. To incnloAte (espeoiAllj religioiu or moral 
ijuth or light oondaot) in pnblio or private dis- 
<r(>anio* 

I hoTO jwvdlal riglitoaiaiiMM in the grwt oongrc«o- 
tioiia ra zli a 

Vngmelooi wrotoh, 

Fit for tho moantelni and the berbaroos oaTaa, 
Where maniien ne'er were fwaab'd/ 

Abel;, T. N., It. 1. 63. 

Now aa for imoiliiie, I liaTealwa|Bje«iMMtheextreni- 
^etdootrlneofflibertrof nalUng. At the ntmoal; 1 haTo 
4 iii)y aalrad to be alloared to Indidee mj own huieiea and 
io allow other people to Indnlge thetaa 

X, A» FVea wi cm, Amer. leota, p 41. 

3. To deliver, as a pnblio religions disoonrse; 
pronounce, as a sermon* 

A lytylle thena S8 Paa la a ChapflUa and there In la the 
Kton on the wblbhe oore Lord aat whan he preeMa the 
H Blaaajmgea. JfeiuMBa Travela P M* 

4. To affect hy preaching, in a manner indi- 
cated by the context: as, to preach one into a 
penitent or a rebellions mood— To preahh a fh- 
neral, to prononnoe a public funeral dlaoourae. LOoUoq.] 

We are almoat at the end of hooka : these pf 9 e^worka 
are now praodUiw their own/bmmri*. 

Ctaad, Preface to Dell's Worin. (Deafia.) 
To pnuit down, (a) To deny; oppose In pnblio dia- 
crtune. 

Last week came one to the county town, 

To meoal our poor little army down, 

And play the game of the demot kings. 

nmips^lfand, z. 
(b) To silence or suppress by preaching: aa to nre^ 
down unbelief.— TO pxeaoh the oross, to proclaim the 
death of Christ aa the ground of aalTatiou.— TO proaOh 
np, to dlacouise in faTor of. 

('•an tliey preoel up equality of birth? DrydmL 

preach (preoh), a. [< OF. nrcc/ic, F. pr^chCf a 
prcaoliing; from the verb.] A sermon; a re- 
ligious discourse. [CoUoq.] 

Aooordlng to this fome of tbeira It mot atand fora 
rule: No sermon, no semlce. Which oueralght ocoa- 
filoned the French apllefully to termo reltelon In that aort 
extrolaed a mere praoel. nookar, Ecolea. l*ollty, t. 28. 

A word of hla la aa much aa a whole preoeA of aiiylKMly'B 
eliiu. lie aaya a word now and then, and It hita. 

Mrt. fVkUneift Leslie GoldUiwalte, v. 

preacher (prd'ohAr), n. [< ME. precUer^ precis 
oMr, < OP. precheor^ prccHtcur, P. prSeheur as Pr. 
predicairCf prccieaire as Bp.prmicador b Pg. 
nrefjador ss It. nredieatore (c£. AS. predicere, 
iKprediker as y[t/3t,predi1cerf predeger » OHQ. 
prediffdriy hredigdri, mHG. bredigare, Qs.prediger 
a Icel. predikari, with diff . suffix), a preacher, < 
li. prsBuicator^onci who declares in public, a pro- 
elaiiner, IiL.and ML. a preacher, < preedicare, 
deulare, preach: see preach,'] 1. One who 
preaches; one who discourses publioly, espe- 
<aally on religious subjects; specifically, a cler- 
gy man. 

Iliere, where a few tom ahrabs the place diaclose, 
The Tillage preadbayf modest mansion rote. 

GoUttmOK Dea VIL, L 14a 

2. One who inculcates or asseverates anything 
with earnestness. 


KhMloiiiriM . . • fsrily SMko rapid w» ualeaa Ih^ 
jwaaaAftW* tall In with tffprapoBaamttmaoftimmultttoda 
of ahaUowfhlnkerB. fftiMairi3Pcp.8el.Moi., XXXVI. 731. 

proadhlng-eroas (prS'ching-krfis), n, A cross, 
sometimes simple, sometimes arohitecturallv 
elaborate, connected with a small ehapel, 






They are our outward conadenoes. 

And preodkari tons all. Akalr.,HenrV.,lv.L9. 
Wo hsTe him atlU a perpetual Ptmekar of hli own verw 
tuea. ffdton, ElkonoklaateB, zli. 

Fdars prsaeflMrs. Seelloififniean.— La7prsafiliisr,a 
layman, or one not ordained to the niiniatry, who preadbea. 
-Local prsadher. Bee ideal.— The Frsatfur. 8eeJE»- 


preacher-in-the-pnlpit (prd'ohAr-ln-thf-nfir. 
pit), n. The showy orchis. Orchis spectabUis, 
[Pennsylvania.] 

preadimditp (prfi'ohCr-Bhip), n. [< preacher 
+ The office of a preacher, 

preachuy (prd'chi-£[), r. i, ; pret. and pp, preach- 
ified, npr. preaehifging, preach + To 
preach in a tedious or obtrusive way: give 
prolonged, tiresome moral advice. [Golloq.] 

^ "Shut up your aarmona, Pitt when Miaa Crawley oomea 
down," aald nis father: "ahe haa written to aay mat ahe 
won t stand the praaeAWsg.'' TAaaiia^,VanltyFBir,z. 

preaching (prfi'ehing), n. [< ME. preikynge: 
verbal n. of preaelh v-J 1* The act or praotlce 
of delivering public discourses, partioularly 
upon moral or religious subjeets; the art of de- 
iivering sermons. 

If praoeAaw decay, Ignoranoo and bmtiihneM win enter 
Affdn. Lathmr, M Sermon bef. Sdw. VL, 166a 

2. Thatwhichispreaohed; asermon; doctrine; 
theory. 

. Hh jwen e Aftv waaaatrlklng oontraii to the elegant Ad- 
dmurn aaaaya of Paiaon Lothrop. It was a vehement 
nadreas to onr Intelligent and raaaonlng powera— aa ad- 
drma aiada teffing by a hack fbroe of bnnilng onthnalaani. 

ff. A AeiPA Oldtown, p. 44L 


Freochlna-croM at Inveraray. ArRyllriilre, Scotland. 

erecficd on a lilghway or in an open place, to 
mark a point where monks and others could as- 
semble the people for religious servioes. Bee 
crossK 

preachmant (prSeh^mnn), n.; pi. preaehmen 
(-men). [< preue/* + wmw.] A preacher. How- 
ellf Letters, ii. 33. [Contemptuous J 

preachment (prech'ment), n. [< OF. preehe- 
ment, 2 >re 8 chcmentf prcvehemmtf preaching, dis- 
course, < ML. prsedicameutum, preaching, dis- 
course, declaration, < L. prieaicare, declare, 
LL. and ML. preach : see preachy and cf . pre- 
dicament,] Asormou; a lecture upon moral or 
religious subjects; hence, in contempt, an^ dis- 
course afTeetedly solemn, or full of obtrusive or 
tedious advice. 

No doubt; such leaaoiia they will teach the rest 
As by their pmaelaMiUM they will proflt mnoh. 

jfoiioiiw, £lwsfd II. 

Was *t yon that rereU'd in our parliament, 

And made a mreaehment of yonr high deaoent? 

Shot,, H lieu. VL, L 4. 72. 

The sum of her Inhiultiea la recounted by Knox in hla 
preaekmont to tho ultuons of Edinburgh. 

SUdmant Viet Poets, p. 407. 

preachy (pre'chi), «. [< Jtreach + -yl.] In- 
clined to preach or give long-winded moral ad- 
vice; of a tedious moralising tendency. [Col- 
loq.] 

She has the art of making her typical good women real 
and ottrootlve, wliile die never mokes them prudlah or 
preadky, Tho Academy, Dot 19; IS^ P* SOa 

preacqnalnt (prd-^kwdnto* V. U [< pre- + ac- 
quaint,] To acquaint beforehand ; inform pre- 
viously. 

and^^Ueo?^ pw-oegfuof ^ Joiiwnf^«»n?U?a 

in mv-oeoiiaCit her, that she mayn't be frightened. 

ffaale, Qrief A-la'Moda It. 1. 

preacqnaintance (prd-i^kwan'tans), n. [< pre- 
+ aequainianee,] Previous acquaintance or 
knowledge. 

preact (prd-akt')« v, t, [< pro- + act] To act 
beforehand; perform previously; rehearse. 

Those whloh, though acted after evening aervica must 
needs be jnvaelad by the iSncy ... all the day before. 

FuOar, (ffabitar.) 

preactioa (pre-ak'shqn), n, [< pre- + action,] 
Previous or antecedent action. Sir T, Browne^ 
Vulg. Err., ii. 2. 

preaat, v. See prede. 

preadamie (prd-a-dam'ik), a, [< pre- + Adam- 
ic,] Existing prior to Adam ; preadamite. 

praadfunite (pre>ad'a-m!t), n. and a, [< NL. 
prseadamita^ < L. jwm, before, 4- LL. Adam, 
Adam: see Adamite,] I. n, 1. One who Uvea 
before Adam; an inhabitant of the earth be- 
fore the date assigned to Adam. 

Heisof greatBntlqalty, perhaps before the creation, at 
least npramdamOe; for Lucifer was tho ilrstof his fomily. 

lNit{ar,BenMin8(e4.1760),n.4O8. 

In the pnadamOs ahe [Nsturel bred valor only, by-ond- 
by she gets on to man, and adds tenderness, and iliua 
raises vutne pleoemeal. 

ffmarstm, N. A. Rev., GXXVI. 40a 

The black rooea, tben. are praadamOm: ond there Is no 
ohJeotion to allowing all the time roqnlalte for their di- 
vergence from some common stock. 

pofi.Mff(iwXxn.40a 


premUB 

2. One who holds that there were men In ex* 
istenoe upon the earth before Adam. 

IL a, 1. Existing or being prior to Adam. 
Borne feign that he Is Enoch ; others dresm 
He was M-Adamea, and has survived 
Cyides cd generation and of mlu. SMOey, Hdlas. 

The Olnn are sold to be of jwaNMfomga origin, on Inter- 
mediate oloas uf beings between angels and men. 

A W, Lam, Modem EgypUan% L 883. 

2. Pertaining to the preadamites; relating to 
the period or tho world’s history prior to the 
time of Adam: as, the preadamite theory, 
preadamitic (prd-^-apmitMk), o. [< preadam^ 
ffo + -Io.] Borne nu'preadamite, 
preadamitlcal (prc-ad-i^mit'i-lu^), a. Same 
as preadamitic. 

Upon what momoriala do yon ground tho story of yonr 
prsMuliimItieal tmnaaotioiia? 

GetUktnan Jmtnulad, p. 414. {Daviea,) 

preadaptation (prfi-ad-ap-tfi'shqn), n, [< ttre- 
4- adaptation,] Previous adaptation ; previous 
adjustment or eonfonuation to some particular 
end. 

The movements ["Instinctive" appotitesi are only more 
definite than those simply ezpreaalve of pain IhHMUise of 
inherited pn-admdUdiim, on which acoouiit, of oourae, 
they ore called "l^iictlvo." 

J, Ward, Enoyo. Urit, XX. 78. 

proadiHEtment (prfi-ft-just'ment), n, [< pre- 4* 
a/(/tMrffMonf.] Previous adjustment or arrange- 
ment. J, Snlly^ Outlines of Psychol., p. 00. 
preadminlstration (prfi-ad-miD-is-tra'shqn), 
f». t < pre- 4 administration,] Previous ad- 
minmtration. Bp, Pearson, Expos, of Creed, x. 
preadmiflBion (prfi-ud-inish'qn), n, [< pre- + 
admission,] Previous admission. 

All effect of lead la to ftaowopnadmUeinn— that la to Bay, 
1 of Uie tiack Ntniku— whlch,to- 


admiaalon before the end i . 

gether with the oompreaalon of ateam left In the cylinder 
when the ezhauat port cluaea; pruducua the muchaiiioal 
eifeot of "ouahlonlng." Xneyc, BriL, XXll. 6U1. 

preadmonish (pre-ad-mon'lsb), r. I. [< jtre- 4 
admonish,] To admonish previously. 

These thingi Uiua pnadmtmiehed, let na enquire what 
the undoubted nioaiifiig la of our 8aTlour*B woraa. 

MOUm, Judgement of M. Buoer on IHvorua; xiz. 

preadmonition (pre-ad-mo-nish'qn), ti. [< 7 >ro* 
4 admonition,] l^vious'waniiiig or admoni- 
tion. 

The fatal preadmamUion of ooka bearing strange leaveo. 

Xeotyn, 

preadvortise (prfi-ad'vlnvtlz), v, t ; pret. and 
pp. preadiwrUsed, ppr. preadvertising, [< pre- 4 
advertise,] To advertise or inform beformiand ; 
preacciuaiut. 

Adam, hding pn^tdvertiaed by the vision, waa presently 
ableto pronouiioe, Thia la now hone of niyboiie, mid Sean 
of iiiy flMb. Br, //. More, Def. of Ut Cabbala, U. 

prei^val. See preesUval, 

pre-albnmmnric (prd-al-bu-mi-nfi'rik), a. Pre- 
ceding tho occurrence of albuminuria: as, the 
preatbuminuric stage of Bright’s disease. 

preallablyt. adv, [Tr. OF. jnrealahlcmeHt, pre- 
viously; < *preallaMc (< OF. prcalahle, former, 
forerunning, first, < pre-, before, 4 aWor, go) 
+ -/y®.] Previously. [Rare.] 

No awon dieth until praaUaUy he have anng. 

Urqukitn, tr. of AabeloiB, IIL 21. (Daalaa.) 

preamble (prfi'am-bl), pret. and pp. pre- 
amblcd, ppr. preambling, [== Pg. jtreambutar 
ss It. preambolarc, < LL. preeambalare, walk be- 
fore, t L. preSf before, 4 amhulare, walk, pro- 
ceed: see pre- and nmhlc,] I. inirans, 1. To 
go before; precede; serve as a preamble. 

Ere a foot forder we tniiat l>ee content to beore a pro- 
amJUing l^ioat of your valour. 

JfUton, On Def. of Humb. Remonat 

2 . To make a preamble ; preface one’s remarks 
or actions; prelude. 

So we aeemed to take leave one of another ; my Lord of 
me, deairing me that I would write to him, . . . which, 
put together with what he preandMt with yesterday, 
makes me think that my Lord do truly esteem me still. 

Fepyi, Diary, H. 14a 

n. trans. If, To walk over previously; tread 
beforehand. 

Fifthly II will! take a throuali view of those who have 
proawMea thia by path. J7. ward. Simple Cobler, p. 17. 

2 . To preface ; iutrodiice with preliminary re- 
marks. 

Some will preamVU a tale impertinently. 

PritAom, Resolves, L 9a 

preamble (pro'am-bl), ». [< ME. preamble, < 
OF. *ftreamble,jweambule, F. prdambule wt Sp. 
predmbub) s Pg. prcambulo as It. preambmo, 
jtreambolo, < ML. jtneambula, pr«ambulum^ a 
preamble, preface, fern, or neut. of LL. prse- 
ambulns, walking before, going before, < prsf- 
ambulare, walk before : see inreamhle^ v,] 1 . A 


pnMunU# 

]»reHiiiinwy statement; an introdnetory para- 
graph or division of a discourse or writing; a 
preface; prologue; prelude. 

This is a JougprwmUfi of a tale. 

Ohaueer, l*roL to Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. SBl. 
After this fhbulous wtawhh, they proceeded to handle 
the matter of fhct with loiclual precision. 

ry. Hist. Betherlanda, II. 228. 
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MoOey,. 


To beHere . . . [pmiiea] slioiild be In (he ttetare^ a 
foot or span requires dieiNweqMellMiof each apneM jPh^ 
letas the poet In Athenania, who wafi (Sin to fbiten lead 
unto his feet leat the wiiid should blow him awajr. 

AEr r. Awima, Vulff. j£r., tv. IL 

liroandieB06(prf4'di-en8)|ti. [<ML.^Mi(dj- 
entia^ < L. prmaudire^ near beforohandy < jprah 
before, + audire, hear: see (mdieut, audience A 

SpenIfl«»lly-2. The tatroductory part ot a 
sUtute or resolution, which states or indicates 

preandienoe the English bar la as follows: (l) The 
queeii'a attorney-general ; (2) the queen's sdlieltoivgene- 
ral ; (8) the qtieeirs adYOcaie-general ; (4) the queen's pre- 
mier serJeant : (6) the queen s ancient aerjeant or the 
eldest among the queen's seijeante; (6) the queenf ler- 
Jeants; (7) the queen's counsel; (8) serjeanta-at-law; (S)the 
recorder of Jsondon : (10) advoouee of the oivtt law ; (11) 
barristers. Imp, DU/L 

A custom has of late yean prevailed of granttnglettera- 


i WoikB, II. ii. 


the reaHons and intent of what follows. Mgyn. 
PrtifaMj Pftiogue, etc. Bee fntrodusgMi. 

preambnlar (pr^m'bu-l^), a. [< L. prmam^ 
huluM, going bi^fore, + -gr^.] Same asprsasi- 
hulary, 

preambnlaxy (pr^m'bh-lf-ri), a. r<LL.pr«- 
amhuluSf walking before (see p^mble), • 


Having the character of a preamble ; serving as 
a prelude; introduotory. 


1 must begin with the fulfilling of your Desire In a ptv- 
•y Wlqr, for the Bubjeot admits it 


ilouMttt Letters, II. 8. 

These throe evangelloal resusoltatioiis are so manyprs- 
omhufory proofs of the last and general reaurrection. 

Bp, PmurtOH, Expoa. of Creed, zl. 

This famous revenue stands, at this hour, on all tlic de- 
bate, aa a desorlptluii of revenue not as yet known in all 
the eomprehensive (but Um oumpreheiiaive !) vouahulary 
of iinanoe>-ajirMfiieularp tux. 

Burkef American Taxation. 

preambnlAtet (pr^-am'b^-lfit), v. t. [< idL. 
prtBambulattui, pp. of pr«ambulare, walk or go 
before: eee preamble, v.] To walk or go before. 

Mlstreaa, will It please yon to pfmmJbuUtUif 

Ckapmant Humoruus Day's Hirtli. 
When fierce destruction follows to hell gate, 

Pride doth moat coinniuuly pnatHlnUaU, 

Jordan, I'oemit || 8 b. {Latham,) 

praamblllationf (jtre-am-bu-la'sbQn), ft. [< ME. 
preambulaeiowi, < Lh. *prsBambulatio{n-), < pr«- 
ambularfi, walk befor<3: eee preamble, prenmbn- 
lateJ\ 1 . The act of walking or going 1 lefore. — 
2. A preamble : a sense given to the word in the 
follo3^ng quotation in oonHequouce of the pre- 
vious use of preamble. 

What apekoatow of pmnNhulflMrfmmf 
WhatY amble, or trottcL or pees, or go sit donn I 
Thou lettest our disport in tills matiere. 

CkMuttr, Pnil. to Wife of HaUi's Tale, 1. 837. 

proambnUtoryt(pTO-»«^'H-i^<iO-ri),«. 
ambulate -f Cf. ambulaioryA Uoiiig be- 
fore; preceding; previous. 

Rlmon Magus had nmrmbiilafory impieties ; ho was c<ivo- 
tous and ambitious lung Intforij he offered to buy the Holy 
Ghost Jtr. Taylor, Works (ed. UbiOX I. 8&(>. 

preambnlOUBt (pn^aTn^bq-lus), a. [< LLi. prg^ 
afMhi//»M, going before: neepreamble.i Preum- 
bulary; introductory. 

He . . . uiulunnliieth tlic liase of religion, and de- 
atroyeth the principle ursambtef^MM unto all btdlef. 

Sir T, Brovne, Vulg. Err., i. la 

praambnlnin (prd-am'b^-lum), n. In mwtir, 
same vm prelude, l!. 

preual, praanal (iir(;-&'ii&1), a, [< L. pif, be- 
fore, -f anuH, anus: see anal,'\ Placed in fnnit. 
of the anus : as, tlie preanal pon^s of ii Hsnrd. — 


Prtaiial gastroBteffc. Bee pas(iviCf^--FrMnal aag- 
ment, the antoponiilUmste aeguieut of the abdomen, or 
the section immediately anterior to the anal aogment 
It is often hidden in the mrfeot insect, or appears iuily 
aa a amall pleocf on the «md of the doraal lunace, culluti 


patent of precedence to auoh barriatera aa the crown 
Ihinka proper to honour with that mark of diittnotlon, 
wherein they ve entitled to mob rank and pfwnidAmes aa 
are assigned in their reipeotive patents. 

IMacMcna Com., ULIiL 

preanditory. prMHditory (prB-4Mi-tC>-ri), a. 

[<prc- + ottdtfory.] In anaL, situated in front 
of the auditory nerve: oppose to poytaudHorp. 

praaxal (pr^ak'sal), a. [< L. prm, before, + 
axie, axis, + -of.] Placed in advance of the 
axon; prechordal. 

preaadal (pre-ak'si-al), o. [< L.pr», before, + 
axiit, axis, + -al, C^f . oxfol.J Of, pertaining to, 
or situated upon that side of the axis of either 
101*0 or hind limb of a vertebrate which is an- 
terior when the limb is extended at a right an- 
gle with the long axis of the body : the oppo- 
site ofimtaxial. 

prebadllary (prB-bas'i-lJ-ri), o. [< pre- + 
iHwilUtru,'] Prior to invasion by bacilli: as, a 
jtrebaeiUary stage. 

prebalanoer (prB-baPan-s^r), ». [ss P. pr^ 
balaneier; < pro- + balancer: see Italaneer, 4.] 
(Jiio of the pi'ehaltores of an insect. Beoi>re- 
halter, 

prebasal (pro-b&'s^), a. [< pre- + baee^i see 
baealJ] Placod in front of a base or basal part : 
as, the prebasal plate of a myriapod. 

prebaailar (prB-bns'i-lg,T), a. [< iwe- + basilar, 
Placed in front of a basilar part. 

prabend (preb'end), fi. [< ME. prebende as F. 
prvbentie ss Pr. prebenda. prmenda a= 8p. Pg. It. 
prebenda, < ^h,jn’«benda, f., a portion of food 
and drink supplied (a pittance), also an eccle- 
siastical living, a prt^bend; cf. L, prabendu, 
ueiit. p]., thio^ to be oifenfHi or supplied; fem. 
sing, or neut. pi. gerundive of L. praltere, hohi 
forth, proffer, oner, furnish, grant, contr. of 
jMraihibcre, hold forth, proffer, etc., < jtra, lie- 
fore, + habere, have, hold: see hafnl, Cf.proe- 
and, prevend, jnmender, doublets of prebend . 
From the same L. verb are prob. also vlt. pledge, 
plerin,'] 1, In canon law, a stated income de- 
rived from some fixed source; hence, ci^cially, 
a stipend allotted from the Tovenues ofa cathe- 
dral or collegiate church for the performance 
of certain duties by a person hence called a 


on the tmu of (he doraal lurface, i 

the preanal or mmra-atuU plaia or lamina, 
preantepennltiiiiate(prB-aiPt.(t.];M.iiiiPti-mHt.), 
a, [< pre^ 4* antepenultimate.^ Preceding the 
antepenultimate; being the fourth from the 
last: as, n preanUpenultimate pliable, 
pre-aortic (prB-ft-6r'tik), a, K L. prw, before, 
+ Nlj. aorta: see aortic A Situated in front 
of or before the aorta. 

preappoint (pre-a-point^), V, t [< pre^ + ap- 
To appoint previously. Sir E. Creasy, 
Ehig. Const., p. 195. 

preappohitment (pro-a-point'ment), n. [< pre- 
+ appiHHtmeutA Previous appointment, 
preapprehenflion (pre-ap-rf-hon'shon), a. [< 
prth + apprehension,] An apprehension or 
opinion formed U^fore examination. 

A conceit not to be made out by oitlinary inapeotion, or 
any other eyea then each a% regming the clouda, behold 
Uieiii In aluipea conformable to pre^pprehendone. 

Sir T. Broww, Vulg. Err., it & 

proarmt (pre-Urm')* t, [< pre- + ormS,] To 
forearm. Itev. T, Adams, Works, II. 478. 
prearrange (prB-i^r&nj'), v. t , ; pn^t. and pp. 
prearranged, ppr. prearranging, [< pre^ + ar- 
range,] To arrange previously, 
prearrangement (prd^-a-ranj'ment), n. [< pre- 
arranged -rntmt,] Previous arrangement, 
preaeef, V, An obsolete form of press^. 
preaspectiont (pr§-as-pek'shon), n, r< lire- + 
auction,] A seeing beforehand; previous view. 


prffbendary. Originally a prebend wm the portion of 
fcKwl, clothing; or money allowed (o a monk or derio, In- 
deptmdent of a benefice. When In the eleventh oentary 
caiioiia ceased to live in oomnioiL eadi canon reoelveil a 
■lutrc of the cathedral revenuei^ called a prebend, and aome 
of tholr number a prebendal reaideuoe. A prebend may 
bo held by a layman. 

Many noblemen and gentlemen’! aona had prtbmde 
given them on thia pretence, that they intended to fit 
themaelvea by atudy for entering into ordera; but they 
kept them, and never advanoed io Uudr atndiea. 
Lorde'JoumaU, quoted in B. W. Dixon’a Hiat. Church of 

[Eng., xxL, note. 

To each [oanonl waa aaaigned ... a docent proviaion, 
called nprabend, tor thcaupportof bimaelland his house- 
hold. Book, Ghuioh of our Vatheri, IL 8a 

2t. A prebendary. 

To make Auieiida for the anpprfiaatng of ao maiw Mon- 
astorleii the King Inatltuted certain new Blahopribks, . . . 
andaaeignedoeiwu Canons and /VifteiMb to e^ of them. 

Baker, Chronloles, p. 288. 

3. A prebendaryship. 

Another writes to deairo (hat X would prevafl on the 
Arohbtahop of Dublin to give him the beet pr^end of Bt. 
Patriok’i. Bw(ft,I.e((er, 6^80,1788. 

Deaneries and pivftmdt may be(»me void, like a bishop- 
ric, by death, by deprivation, or by realgnatton to either 
the king or the bishop. BliwyMima, Com., 1. xL 

prebendal (preb'en-d^l), a. [< OF. webendal, 
< ML. prafoendalis, < prtebenda, a prebend : see 
prebend,] Of or pertaining to a prebend or a 
prebendary— probendel stall, (he seat of the preh* 
endary In a dmreh. 

prebradary (preb'en-d^ri), ».;jpL prehendarUts 
Nris). [< ME, prebendary s V.pr^bendier me 
Pg. prebendeiro s It. prebendario,CMj, preeben- 
dirius, a prebendary, < prsdmda, a prebend: 


vBBprdbmdA 1. Qnewlm hcildea piebend i 

jj-feBHggti-iaatty.-#, i~.it 

One Dr. Lark, a PrsfeaiulBiy of St Stepheii'a. 

Pertsr, dumiliaea, p. 2 V». 
That ease be mine, which, after all hla oerea 
The ptosa, paaotrihl jwvft in ds( j ^|ham 

2, A prebendaryship. 

First whereaa tha hqpe of honour maketh a aonldlev in 
IMa^ byAoprlc^ deanriaai mdmeSmim, and other 
prioate dlgnltlaa animate our dluinee to sncdi ezuelleiicu 
Beehh fierce fenileaac^ p. 

prebendaryship (preVen-dg-ri-ahip), a. (< 
prebendary + -ehw.] The office of a preben- 
dary. See prebend, 

prebendate (preb'en-dath e. t ; pret. and pp. 
prehendated, ppr. prehaiiiiatffig. [< ML. pr»- 
heHdatus,pp, of pTssbendari, receive a mbend, 
<jprjB6efida, a prebend: see j^ehend.] Tomakt^ 
a prebendary of; raise to the rank of preben- 
dsay. 

He talleth into commendation of Stephen Langton bis 
oaidinall. deolaryng howe learned he wea in the llbentli 
artea, and in dialnltle, insomuch aa he waa prebmutaiini 
atfarla. Chnqlloii, X. John, an. ii. 

prebendryt, M. l< prebend d -ry,] A prebend. 
Cotgrave. 

prebendlbip (preb' end- ship), n. [< prebend 
+ -«Afn.] A prebendarysbip. Foxe, liartyrK, 
p. 216, an. 11^. 

prebradlial (prS-bra'ki-al), a. and n. [< L. 
prte, before, + hracAftem, "upper arm: see bra- 
chial,] I. a. 111 human anat,, situated upon tin* 
front of tho brachinm, or upper arm: specifi- 
cally noting a group of muscles composed of 
the biceps, ooraoobrachialis, and antioobraolii- 
alis. Couea and Shuie, 1887. 

n. II* A vein of the wing of some insectN, 
between the cubitus and the postbrachial. 
prebranchlal, prnbrandiial (pre-brang'ki-si ), 
a. Placed in advance of tho gills. 

The jMiehrandWsI xoiio; which aeparatea the bnuiolilHl 
aac behind from the branchial siphon in front 

Bneye, Bril,, XXIIL Oil. 

prebuocal (pr6-bnk'a1), a. [< L.^rir, before, + 
bueea, cheoK: see buccal,] Placed in front of 
the mouth or buccal cavity; preoral; prouto- 
mial. 

preoant (prd'iMt), n, [< L. precan{U)s, ppr. 

pray: see iirffyl, Cf.vrayant,] One* 
who ])rays. Coleridge. {Imp, iHet,) 
precardiac (prS-kHrMi-ok), a, [< L. prm, hii- 
fore, + Gr. mpdia, heart: see eardiacA Situ- 
ated in front of the heart — that is, copnalad of 
the heart. Compare prceordiaL 
precarla, n. Plural of precarium, 
preciurioil8 (pr^kfi'ri-us), a, [ss F. prdeaire = 
Sp. Pg. It. preeario, < h,procar%U8, pertaining io 
entreaty or petition, obtained by entreaty or by 
mere favor, depending on favor, < preeari, pray : 
see 7 >rayl .] 1. Dependent on tho will or plea- 
sure of another; liable to be lost or withdrawn 
at tho will of another; hence, uncertain; in- 
secure. 

Thia little happInaaB la ao very pr§ear(ou$ that It wholly 
depends on the will of others. Additon. 

Men of real sense end understanding prefer a prudent, 
mediocrity to upreeaHoiu popularity. 

Gotdemith, English Clergy. 
To be young la sorMy the best, if the moat prteatriov*, 
gift of life. ImuxU, Study Windows, p. 87n. 

2. Bpecifieally, in law, of uncertain tennrt*; 
revocable at the will of the owner or creator: 
as, a precarious right or loan. 

His holding wani in the language of the Roman lawyers. 
pTMoribiM— that la, upon lila reqaeat to the owner, end 
with that owner’i leave. 

IF. B, neam, Aryan Honaehold, p. 42.\ 

8f . Dependent only upon the will of the owner 
or originator; hence, arbitrary; unfounded. 

That the ftibriok of the body ii out of the oononroe uf 
atomee ia a mere mcarAwf opinion. 

Dr. B. Bore, ImmortaL of B(NI], IL 

4. Dependent upon chance ; of doubtful issue ; 
uncertain as to result. 

Both auooeeded in eetabltahlng themebtvee on the throne 
after the motn proeariouM vlolaatudea. 

PrmiaU, Ford, and laa., U. 

Hence— -6. Dangerous: hasardous; exposed 
to positive neril, risk of misunderstanding, or 
other haaara. [Recent and objectionable J 
It would be preiMiyioiit to aay that eveiy oonrae of 
ideally beat order. 


thought haa an I 


J, F. Oonmg, Bhetoriobp. UK- 
pnoarioiudj (prB-k&'ri-us-li), adv. Jn a pre- 
carious manner; dependently; hence, with viik 


of detrlsuii^ altoratio)^ futtnn, total loaa, or 

]'t* 

nrecaxtolllliMiCprf-lc&'ri^ Thettote 

. ircharaeter of being preoariouB; nnoertainty; 
ilopendenoe on the will or pleasure of others, 
or on unknown events: as, the precariotmess 
of life or health. 

precarllim(pr$.kft'ri.nm), H.: pl.preeaHo (4). 
[L., neut. of preoarfas, obtained by entreaty: 
sHO preearUmA In Bom, and Seota law, a loan 
or grant revoeaole at the discretion of the lender 
or grantor. 

Vtny early in Ronan legal hlafany we oome npon ten* 
niicy-at-wnL noder the name of prweiiium^ which of ttaelf 
Biiowed that there must hare been large eatatea ouable 
of gubdlrlakm. gwge. ML, XIvTieo. 

preeartilagiiiOlia (prS-kttr-ti-laj'i-nns), a. [< 
pre- + cartilage: see cartUagmma.^ Prior to 
the formation of cartilage, as a stage or state of 
lit! embryo. 

precaryt (prek'f^ri), h. [< ML. mvoarto, also 
preearium, a precary fsee def.), fern. (sc. ohar- 
//f) or neut. of preoariu8f depending on favor: 
Hee precarious. Cf. pteoarium.'l A charter or 
grant, also known as precarious or precatorU 
OH8 letters, by which a person obtains fh>m a 
church or monastery the use for an annual rent 
uf an estate previously donated by him to the 
church or monastenr. Hist, Qeog., etc., Diet, 
2(1 ed.. e<L Collier (1701), s. y.prwMty. 

precationt (pij-kfc^shon), ». TTESarly mod. E. 
precadon, < OF. preoaUon, precaeian, F. prSca^ 
lion SB Vg.preca^ as It. precasione, < L.^preco- 
tro(n-), a praying, a form of praver, < precari, 
|)p. precatus, pray : see prayl.] Tne act of pray- 
ing; supplication; entreaty; hence, a prayer ; 
HU invocation. 

Beside our dally praiem and oontlnnal prscaeiawt to 
God and his salntea for prosperus sucocaae to etisuo in your 
niurclall eiployte and royall passage. 

Ha/4Ueu.V.,f. 5. {ttaUiwM.) 

precatiTe (prek^a-tiv), a. [< L. precativus, 
prayod for, obtained by entreaty, < precari, pp. 
pr€catus,pTSif* seei^yi.] Suppliant; beseooh- 
iiig; expressing ah entreaty or a desire: as, the 
prmttive mode. 

This Is not to be osUed an Imperative aenteuoe, . . . 
but rather, If 1 may use the word,^ a seiitenoe pneaUm 
or optative. Harrig, Hermes, L 2. 

precatorionst, a. |^< L. precatorius, pertaining 
to entreaty or petition : seo precatory.'] Same 
UK precatory. Bee precary, 

precatory (prek Vto-ri), o. [< L. precatorius, 
]>ertaiiiing to entreaty or petition, < precari, pp. 
precatus, pray : ueepray^,] Relating to prayer; 
being in tne form of a prayer or supplication. 

Perfect modds of pneatory el^uenee. 

Sir J. Hawking, Johnson, p. 270. 
Preoatony words, in law, expressions In a will praying 
or recommending that a tiling bo done. Snoh words do 
not raise a truat nor bind the person to whom they are 
Mldressed, unless properly oapanle of an Imperative eon- 
stniotlou, when they are sometimes deemed to establish 
what Is called aprecatory tnut 

precaudal (pre-kftMal), a. [< pro- + caudal.'] 
Situated in advanoe'of the caudal or coccygeal 
series of vertebra: as, a precaudal vertebra, 
precanaatioil (prfi-kd-zfi'wQn), n. [< pro + 
causation.] Foreordination. 

As if God were not aUo to make atoonlty which can de- 
termine Its own eomparattve act to this rather than to that, 
by his snstentatlon, and univeival jmeowNiMDii and oon- 
oourse, without the said predetermlnliig promotion. 

IhMCer, Ofe of Faith, IL 0. 

precautton (pr$-kA'shgn), n. [< OY.prceauHon, 
V". precaution as Sp. precaudon m Pg. preoau^ 
= It. preeaudone, < LL. prsecauiknur), pre- 
caution, < L. prsBoavere, pp. prmcautus, guard 
against beforehand, < prm, before, + eavere, 
i>e on one’s guard: see caution.] 1. Previous 
caution; prudent foresight: care previously 
(Miiployed to prevent mischief or secure good 
results. 

She liko s new disease, unknown to men. 

Creeps, no pteess K ea used, among the crowd. 

Tmnymm, Guinevere. 

A measure taken beforehand; an act of 
foresight, designed to ward oif possible evil or 
to secure good results. 

The same notion of predestination makes them [the 
' urks] nse no prsea uftom t igalnst the fdsgne ; bat they 
I yen go tad help to biuy m bodies otmose that die 

It Poeodts, Deaoitptlon of the Bast, L 18L 


•kA'shon), v. t [< precaution, 


To cauflon beforAand; warn.^ 

'fo pr sB S i ig pa posterity against the like erro n i a 

Drydin, VInd. of Duke at Guise. 

Precantioiial (vrf-kA'shgn-Al), a. [< precau- 
tion -f -ai.] Of the nature of precaution; pre- 
ventive of mischief ; precautionary. [Bare.] 
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^Jhwaipra thb M fflliU Issr to bat 
•MtfNMlt. r. JfoNb^ltoveaitoSBmyaLvra 

preoanttoiiary(pr^kA'shpn-f4ri),a.anda. [< 
precaution + -ary.j X, a. 1. Advising jpreoau- 
tion; containing or expresring precaution. 

Beeallecttog the emMiiftoiiafy letter she had written 
me on the lubiMt 1 felt that I wished Miss Marshall at 
Jertoho. T. Hook, Gilbert Gnmtqr, L Iv. (Lolkom.) 

2. Taking precautions; characterised by pre- 
vious caution: as, precautionary measures. 

ILt u. A precaution; a preliminary measure 
taken for prudential reasons. 

Tho n seost Itolford, by the above p ie e s t i f ieii sr toa that 
I forget nothing. 

iitotomlf(m,ClarlsmHariowsbIV.4a (Hsetos.) 

preoautimiB (pr^kd'shus), a. [< 

+ -o«cs. Ot. cautious.] Uslnff precaution; dis- 
playing previous care or oauuou; provident. 

It waa not tlie mode of the Court in tho(M days to he very 
penetrant, prteaiiMoug, or watohfuL 

Hager North, Bxamen, p. 88. (jDastos.) 

precantlOlUly (pr$-k&'shus-li), adv. With pre- 
caution. 

preeava. n. See prmcava . 
precaval, pmcaTal (pre-k&'v(^l), a. and n. [< 
prsBctiva + -at] 1. a. Anterior or (in man) 
superior, as a caval vein: distinguished from 
postcaval. 

U. n. The proeaval vein, or prescava. 
preoet. V. An obsolete variant of press^. 
preoedaneoUBt ()>i'e-8$-da^n()-us), a. [< precede 
+ -aneoHs.] Going before in time ; preceding ; 
antecedent; anterior. 

Faith is In Holy Bcrlpturo reprusented in nature jwims- 
daneoug to God's beiiovoleiioe. 

Harrow, Sermons, IL Iv. (LoMom.) 

precede (prj^-sedOt V.*, pret. and pp. preceded, 
ppr.nrecming. [< OF. preceder, F. prMder bb 
i*r. Sp. Fg. preceder ss it. precedere, < L. prss- 
oedcre, go before, orecede, surpass, excel, < 
prse, before, + ocaere, go, move, walk: sec 
cede.] 1. irans, 1. To go lief ore in place; walk 
in front of; advance before; hence, spocinoally, 
to go before in rank or imporianee ; take pre- 
cedence of. 

Such a reason of precedence Ht. Cyprian glveUi In an- 
other case, because (salth he) Home for Its msgultude ought 
to pnwgde Carthage. Barrow, The Pope’s Supremacy. 

Room for my lord ! three Jockeys in his train ; 

Six huntsmen with a shout prmedg bis chair. 

Ptipg, Ounolad, 11. IBS. 

2. To go before in tho order of time ; oceur or 
take pmee before; exist before. 

Imagination over preoedath voluntary motion, 

Bawm, Advancement of Ltiaming, 11. 208. 

Both families lived together in all that harmony which 
generally prgggdgg an expected aUlaiico. 

G(»((tomRA,Vloar,viL 

8. To put something before: preface; intro- 
duce as by a preface or prelude. 

It has been usnsl to nreemlg hontlltUm by a pnblio de- 
claration oommuiilcatod to tho enemy. 

Chanedior Kent, Coin. (7th ed.^ I. 61. 

n, intrans, 1. To go before in place; walk 
in front ; specifically, to take preceilence ; have 
superior authority; hence, to prevail. 

Then heaven and earth renew'd shall be made pore 

To sanctity that shall receive no stain ; 

Till then, the corse pronounced on Imth preegdgg, 

MHBm, l\ L., X. 640. 

2. To come first in the order of time; occur or 
exist previously. 

Of six pirgeeding ancestors, that gem, 

Contend by teatanumt to the s^nent Isaus^ 

Hath It been owed and worn. 

Shak., Ali'a Well, v. 8. 186. 

An antecedent proposition rosy be separated from Its 
eoiiaeqnent by other propositions ; but a preceding propo- 
sition is closely foUoweu by another. 

Grwto, Eng. Synonyme^ p. 86. 

preoedonoe (pro-sd'dens), II. [< OF. precedence, 
F. prMdence = Sp. Pg. preoedmda bb It. pre- 
ceaenza, < ML. pracedentia, precedence, < L. 
prtBceden(t-)8, ppr. of prmcedere, go before : see 
precedent] 1. The act of going before; spe- 
cifically, the right of preceding others in pub- 
lic or private ceremonies; the right to a more 
honorable place in public processioiis or assem- 
blies, or in the formalities of social life ; so- 
oiid superiority; advantage in rank. In many 
countnes precedence is a matter of strict regu- 
lation. See order o/pr 0 oe(iefice, below. 

For me now, 

That hitherto have kmt the flrst, to know 
A second jplaoe, or yield the least iirMedmes 
To any other, '■ death* 

Beau, end FI., Thleny and Theudorel, IL L 

2. Prior idaee; superior position; position in- 
dicative of Buj^or rank. 


None tore will elalm In heU. 

JfiltoN, r. L., IL 88. 

That form, the labour of almighty skllL 
Fram'd fur the service uf a free-born will. 

Asserts prceedeneg, and beapuaka control. 

Cowper, llroolnlum, L 9. 
3. Previous occurrence, or existence before; 
priority in time.— 4t. That which goes before; 
a preceding act or speech. 

Jfeat. Bnt yet, madam 

Cteo, I do not like ** But yet" ; It doea allay 
The good precedence, Shak., A. and C., IL 6. 61. 

(Mar of preosden o s, the whole body of rulea which fix 
gradation of rank, especially with regiud to the rtoht of 
certain offlolalsaiid persons ctf rank tu a prescribed place in 
any ceremony. In Great Britain precedence Is formed by 
statute, patent, or usage, but the chief regnlatioiis reganf- 
ing the order of precuduiico were settled ny rarltoment in 
the reign of Hemy vni. Home of the leading rulea are 
thua auminarised from Burke : precedence Is confeired by 
men's rank ; men uf ufBcial raiik who have higher person- 
al preoedenoo are placed accordliig to that precedenoe ; 


noon and peeresses rank lii the order of England, Scotland, 
Great Britain, Ireland, United Kingdom and Ireland, ao- 
cording to the datea of patenia ; younger sons of persona 
of hlgbor rank oome afuw eldest turns of persons of next 
lower rank : daughtera of peers, buniiiols, etc., rank after 
Uie wives of tlieir eldest brothers; wives and children of 
great offloors of state have no cunsequciit prettedenoe; a 
lady having precedence by birth retains her pruoodenoe 
although inanrlcd to a commoner; Iwroiiets rank accord- 
ing to datea of their patonta; ambaaaadora rank after 
membera of royal families, mlnlatera and envoya after 
dnkee.— Patsniof preoad s n o e, a grant from the crown 
to such barriaters aa it thinks uroi>ei‘ to honor with that 
mark of distinctiuu, whereby they are entitled to suoh 
rank and preaudleiioe aa are assigned In their respective 
patents.— Parsonsl prsoedeneo. prerodence 111 right of 
birth or family, as dlstluguished from tliut which Is con- 
ferred by official position.— To take prsoedenos of, to 
oome bmore, as superior lit rank or iiupurtanco ; have a 
prior claim to atteiitfagi or respect. aiByiL L Preeminence, 
eto. SaepriorOly. 

(prf-sfi'doii-si), w. [Au precedence 
(soe -f^)* J ^nie as jnrecedcnce. 

Me thlnkes the Prcecdendc which God gave this Hand, 
to be the flrst Restorer of burled I'rnth, should have boene 
followed with moro happy auccesse, and sooner attain'd 
Forteotlon. NiUon, Reformation In Eng., L 

pTRCedeilt (pr^e'deut an an adj., proH'd-dgnt 
as a noun), a. and n, f< OF. jo'ceedent, P. j/rd- 
eSdent bb Sp. Pg. It. preccdcntc, < L. prseco- 
den{t-)8, i>pr. of prmeaerc, go before: nee pre- 
cede,] L a. (pre-se'deiit). I^eeding; going 
before in the order of time; antecedent; an- 
terior; previous; former. 

A alavo that la not twoiitleth part tlie tithe 
Of yonr preecflerd lord. Skak., Jlumlet, III. 4. IKL 
Cordus, a writing fellow, they have got 
To gather notes of the preeetnmt times, 

And make them into Annals. 

B. Jongon, Sejaims, ii. 2. 
Frtosdsnt oondittoiL or c o ndi ti on preoedent See 
0(m(ldM»»,8(a).BByn. ooeprrvirnig, 

.n. n. (pros'e-dont). 1. A pn>ceding action or 
circumstance winch may serve us a pattern or 
example in siibseciiient castes; an anlecedeiit 
instance which creates a rule for following 
cases; a model instance. 

Bet it down to thyself as well to create good jirecedentM 
as to follow them. RaooM, Great Place. 

Tho Precedent may dangerous prove, and wrack 
Thy throne and kingdom, if thv People read 
Highest Rebellion’s Lesson In ihelr lleiwl. 

J. Beaumnnl, l*Hycluv UL 167. 

2. Specifically, in law: (a) A judicial decision, 
interlocutory or final, which serves as a rule for 
future determinations in similar or analogous 
oases. (6) A form of proceeding or of an in- 
strument followed or deemed worthy to be fol- 
lowed as a pattern in similar or analogous cases. 

He hath lateW found out, among the old Records of the 
Tower, some Preeedentg for raising a Tax called Ship- 
Money. Howell, liCttora I. vi. 11. 

8. A custom, habit, or rule established; previ- 
ous example or usage. 

The unooiHiuered powers 
Ol precedent and custom Interpose 
Between a king and virtue 

Shelley, Queen II ah^ ill. 
Precedent Is only another name for emliodiud exfM‘rioiice^ 
and . . . oountH for even more In the guidance of cum- 
mnnltles of men than In that of tho individual life. 

Htndy Window^ p. 164. 

4t. A presage; sign; indication. 

With tills she selaeth on his sweating palm, 

The precedent of pith and UvcIIIukmI. 

Shak,, Venus and Adonis, 1. 26. 

6t. An original, as the original draft of a writ- 
ing. 

My Lord Hdan, let this be copied ont. 

And keen it safe for onr remembrance : 

Return the precedent to these lords again. 

“ S.,K. J6hn,V.2.8. 


■8yiL L Patiem, Model, oto. 


Shak., 
Bee BMimpb. 


precedented (nres'f^en-ted), a. ’ [< precedent 
+ -ed^.] Autuorixed by precedent; in aocoT- 
danoe with precedent or established custom. 



vneadeaM 

Hi mipoaed a hill which . . . was right aiid wtoa In 
principle and waijNiMfdmlMf In the beat tlmei. 

ihir«e.WoriUbmiia 

precedential (preR-^-den'eih^l}, a, r<jprdO 0 d 0 f»t 


Of ^iSie ua^re of a preoecLnt^Kd^ 
ble for imitation ; followed as a precedent. 

1 hare read that, bv act of parllamont^ it [the ehardh] 
waa aettled on the city to maintain and repair, and hope 
their practice hath proved prutdmUiai to other plaoea m 
the aaine nature. 

Fuller, Worthleab Uloooeaterahireb 1. 64 Sl 
preeedently (pre-ao'dent-li), adv. Beforehand; 
antecedently. 

preoelf (pre-wd'). V. [< OF. jirmOer, < L. prir- 
ceilerfif HiirpagH, excel, < before, + •eeUere^ 
as in cxcclicrc, surpass: see excel,} L trana. To 
excol; surpass. 

A princely graffe which aa fSr preeela her which he hath 
lighted upon aa a damaak roae doth the couallp. 

UmeeU, Vocall Forreat^ p. 132. 

Ilum ahalt be Janoa ; hard 'tla to preed 
lliy father; if thou equafat him, HAm well. 

Oteea't Fpifframe, (Naree.) 

n. intrana. To excol others; display unusual 
superiority. 

For it la oonuenlente that he whiche vreeeUeth In honor 
ahonid alao preedle In vertuea. J. Udm, On Timothy, ill 

prcoellenoet (pr^-serons), n, [< precelUn{t) 
■f -00.1 Same as prcceUency, 

VrcOCUinioyt (prf«oron-si)y n. [As prccelleuce 
(seo-cy).] Excidlcnce; superiority. 

Aa you have tlio jmedleney of the women of the world 
for bMUty and fuaiun^ mi aaaume the honour to give, niid 
not take Law froiii any, In matter of attire. 

If, Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 2D. 

Nor thought 1 It fit to rhetnrlcatc in propoaliig the great 
variety of tlilngn, and prereUeney of one above another. 

iir. 11. Mitre, Antidote againat Athelam, J'rof. 

prccellentt (pre-serent), n, [< OF. preccllcnt 
■a Bp. preecImtCf < L. prweeUmitAa^ ppr. of pr«- 
excel: Hccprecel,} Excellent; surpass- 
ing; conspicuously superior. 

Sven BO the rectitude of reason In tlie preedUnt know- 
ledge of the truth la one pulaaaiice. 

lioUand, tr. of Plutarch, p. ana. 

precentor (pr$-sen'tor), u. [< LL. prmcenUtr^ a 
leader in music, < prirmerd, sing or play before. 


AM WIm htoofht (hia aans, alifsht 

MmL Harry, air. one of the Jsatioala nan; heaayatia 
ejNifeqg, end all their hands be at li 

B, Jonaon, Sveiy Hen oet of his Hnmoor, L 1. 
FrsogDtOf dmoOBStAtIn Actolew. Seeciiifvc^ 
rial.— Roogpt fM iSilne, the order of a superior to his 
balUe to give Infeftment of certain landa to hla vassal. 
Bee mutiae,m%yu, L Doffma, Tenet, etc. (ace doaCina); 
Bute, etc. (see jwCicCpfa) ; Axiom, Masdm, etc. (see agiho* 
fimij. Instniotion. law. 

preceptty v, t. [< precept^ It.] 1. To teach; lead 
by precept. 

I do not And but it may well become a man to pmepl 
himself Into the pracUoe of virtue. Fdtkam, Keeolvea. 

2. To order by rulo; ordain. 

The two commended rules by him [ArlatotleJ set down, 
whereby the axioms of aolenoes are preeepUd to be made 
converUble, ... are the aame thing, in speculation and 
aflirmatlon, which we now observe. 

Baetm, Worka(ed. Montagu^ L 284. 

Itreoeptlalt {pre-B«p'Bhal), a. [IneR. < preeept 
+ -t-o/.] ConsiBtiiq' of preceptB; instraetive. 
[Bare.] 

Men 

r4in counsel, and apeak comfort to that grief 
Which thiy themadves not fed ; hnt, tasting it, 

Thclr counsel turna to passion, which before 
Would give preoeptUd medicine to rage. 

Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 24. 

preceptiont (pr^ep^shpn). tt. [< OF. freceju 
iimi, < L. prdcepHo(n^% a taking or receiving be- 
forehand, an injunction. < praaoipere, pp. pro- 
cAphutf take or receive tieforehand, aumonishy 
teach : eee precept,} A precept; an in junction. 

Their Leo calls these words [let him be the hnaband of 
one wife) tL pr eee pt im: 1 did not. 

Bp, Hatt, Honour of Married (Clergy, I xvllL 

preceptiTe (pr^-sop'tiv), a, [< OF. precepnf 
s= 8i>. Pg. jtrecepHvo =s It. precetUvo^ ( h, prie^ 
ccptwua, didactiCy pertaining to a precept, < 
prxeipere, pp. prmeeptua, tiuce or receive be- 


< pras, before, + eancre, sing: see can 4^, chant.} 
A leader or director of a church choir or congre- 
gation in singing. Spoolfleally. (he leader or manager 
of the choir or musical acnricea in a cathedral, or in a 
moiiaatic or collegiate church ; In the iJhurch of England, 
an oilloial, often ranking next to the dean, who has charge 
of the choir, of the iiiiiiloul service, and often of other 
matters : a mualcal director. Thu precentor's place in the 
choir-atalla la on the left of the altar ; hence iliat aiUu is 
called cantoris, *the piwcentor'a.* 

The HpIrit of Chrlat ia the preeenlor, or rector chori, ilie 
master of tho choir. Jer. Tayhr, Works (ed. 1835^ 1. 037. 

In 1204, when tho see of Winoheater waa vaoani^ tho 
chapter was divided between the dean of Sallabury and 
the preeetdor of Lincoln. Stubbe, Cionst Hist, 1 382. 

preoentorflllip (pr^-son 'tor-ship), n. [< prcccn^ 
tor + •^hij),} The o(floo"or duties of a precou- 
tor; the couditiou of being a precentor, 
precentral (prA-sen'tral), a, [< NL. praeccH- 
tralia, < L.prie, before^ + centrum, eenter: see 
central.} In anat, : (a) Bituated in front of the 
central sulcus or Roiandio ftssure of the brain. 
(6) Placed in front of a vertebral centrum.— 
RMtntnl oonvidiltiOILthe anterior central or aacund- 
Ing frontal convolution. --Treogntral iUlfniS, a aulous 
of the frontal lobe^ parallel with the flaeure of Bolando, 
and limiting the anterior central uonvolutlon in front 
Alao oallod verUeal euleue. 

precept (pre'sent), n. [< OF precept, precipt, 
F. prScepte zs Bp. preeepto as Pg. preceito as it. 
precetto, < L. pneeeptmn, a rule, injunction, 
dootriiiey maxim, precept, neut. of jtraecmiua, 
pp. of prmeiiwre, take or seise beforehand, ad- 
inoiiisli, atlvisoy give rules to, instruct, teach, 

< prm, before, + caperc, take : see capable. Of. 
precipe,} 1, A commandment or direction 
nveu as a rule of action ; teaching ; instruc- 
tion; especially, an injunction as to moral 
conduct ; a rule of conduct ; a maxim. 

For precept must bp upon precept, pneept upon preeept; 
line uiKiii fiti^ Hue upon line ; here a liltla and there a 
little. fta. xxviU. 10. 

Thy learned preeepte 

Shall call me back and set iny footlnga atralght 

Fbrd, Broken Heart, L S. 

2. In law: (n) A command or mandate in writ- 
ing issued by a court or judge, as for bringing 
a person, record, or other matter before him, or 
for tlie collection of costs, etc., or for summon- 
ing jurors, etc. (b) III English lawy a command 
or mandate in writiim issued pursuant to law by 
an administrative officer: as, a sherilPs precept 
for a municipal election. 


s= 8i>. Pg. ftrccepHvo =s It. prccetUvo, < L. prie- 
cepUeua, didactic, pertaining to a precept, < 
nrxeipere, pp. prmeeptua, tmee or receive be- 
forehand, admonish, teacn: see jyrecept,} Giv- 
ing or containing precepts or rules of conduct; 
instructive; admonitory. 

Nut expounding; bni olioying (he oive^oe words of 
their Ixiro. Jet. Tu^, Worka (ed. 1836X I. HO. 

For it ia the same thing which ta denominated the law 
(of Moooa, or of Christ) from the preoepttee jmtL and a 
covenant from the terms, or sanction, espeolally the pro- 
mlRSoiy part Baxter, Divine Appointment of the Lord's 
(IMy, V., Postscript 

preceptor (prS-sep'tpr), n. [ss IP.itr^^ccpteur ss 
8p. Pg. preceptor sss It. jyrecettore, < L. prmcep- 
tar, an anticipator, a toaiehor, < prmcipere, pp. 
prmeeptua, take or receive beforeliana, teach: 
see precept.} 1. A teacher; an instructor; a 
tutor. 

Folly Is scNin liwni'd ; 

And under such pnMptvre who can fall ! 

Couiper, Turk, 11. 284. 

2. Tho head of a precoptory of the Knights 
Templars. 

Thin estaUisliment of the Templara was seated amidst 
fair meadows and poatures, which the devotion of the for- 
mer preeqieor had bestowed upon their order. 

SeoU, Ivanhoe, xxxv. 

preceptorial (prS-sep-td'ri-al), a. [< preceptor 
+ -iaf.] Pertaining or belonging to a precep- 
tor: as, preceptorial functions. 

procepti^ (pr^-sep't^ri), a, and n, [< ML. 
prmeeittoriua, preceptory (fern, prseeeptoria, a 
preceptory), < L. mmeeptor, a preceptor: see 
preceptor A Lt Givingjpreoepts ; preceptive. 
lice, T, Adams, Works, 111., Memoir, p. 1. 

n. n.; p\,pheej)torie8{r™), A subordinate 
religious house where instniotion was given. 
Preoeptories were establishments of the Knights Tein- 
plariL tho superiors of which were called preoeptora or 
kiilgnti preoeptora. All the preoeptories of a province were 
subleot to a provincial anpeiior, three of whom held raidc 
above all the rest, via., those of Jemaalem, TripoUa, and 
AnUooh. 

The eatablishmenta of the order [Templaril, which bore 
(be name of fimpCorfM; to tlie number of twenty-three, 
were at Arstseisea by the King and other lords, but after^ 
wards, by a bull from the Pope and an Act of Parliament, 
transferred to the rival order of the H«mltallenk 

Jt W. Dimn, Hist Cnnroh of Eng., v. 

proceptrOBB (prf-sep'tres), «. [< oreceptor + 
-cw. Ct.Oh\preoeptrice,} A female preceptor 
or teacher. Cowper, Tash, iii. 505. 
preoerebellar (prB-ser-f-bel'jlr), a, [< L. jwm, 
before, + cerebellum, cerebellum: see cerebeb 
lar.} Anterior or superior with respect to the 
oerebellnm: noting the superior eerebellar ar- 
tery. 

preeerebral (prS-ser'f-bral), a, [< L. 2 >r«, be- 
fore, + cerebrum, braiu: see cerebral,] Ante- 
rior with respect to the cerebrum: noting the 
anterior cerebral artery. 

preceB (prd'sSs), n, pi, [ML., ^ of L. %wex 
(prec-), a pravor: see prau^.} The alternate 
petitions, such as the venacles and suifrages. 


wliieh paBB eonjcdatlylietwOcA tiw 
and the eonmgation in Utiugieal ehorohes* 
speoifleally, mtEeihiglisliohoralaervlee.thoaf' 
versieles (with the QloriaPaM) whiehiinmedi 
ately precede the Psalms, begimiiBg Lord 
open thou our Ups.” ’ 

TheoceasionslmteiiMtfpm^^ 
teroemlons resembUng the Greek Sklene, or deusoiit iiu 
any. Atsps. Mt, KIV. 7u7. 

preoeBBioil (pr^-sesh'pn). n. [< ME. preceaaion, 
< OF. jtreceaakm, F. prkeaaiou m Sp^jB^aion 
SB Pg. preceaado m IC 'preeeaaione, i ML. pivi 
€eaaio(H^), a going before, advance, < L. prmev- 
dcre, pp. prmoeasua, go before: see prsoec/r.j 
1. The act of going before or of moving for- 
ward; advance. 

UJ women 1 met with offesMCm, 

1 ashyd hum whedir tost the! were bone. 

PdiPM Poem, etc. (ed. Fni^villX P* 208. 
2t. Precedence. 

The legates of Pope Leo did tike In dudgeon this prefto*- 
ment of Dlosoorua and would not sit down In the syn<Ni, 
because the prsce mon was not given to their Holy Bee. 

Barrow, The Pope^s Sqpremacy, p. 1U7. 

3. In philoU, a weakening of a vowel due to a 
ohanM of accent; a change from a full stroug 
vowel to a thinner one : opposed faprogreaaion. 
March, Anglo-Saxon Gram., p. 2e.->Liiiiisolar 
IMPSCSSBicn. Bee imrisotar.^ P reM S sicn cf the eqni- 
nOM, in oriron., a alow retrograde motion of the equi- 
noctial pointy vis. from east to west or oonimry to the 
order ol the signs. The egainoetial points do not re- 
tain the same poaitlon in the heavens, but have a slow 
retrograde moUon, at the rata of about 6a In a year, 
or about a degree In 71.06 years, the equatormovingon the 
ecliptic while tlio ecliptic retains its pooltiun nearly nn- 
changed among the stars. Thia phenomenon is earned by 
the combined action of the aun and moon on the mass of 
matter accnmnlated about the earth's equator, and is callwl 
tlie preoottioii of the equinoxes beoauae It makes the equi- 
noxes Bucceed each outer in leas time than they would 
otherwise do. In oonsequeuce of the prcoessioii of the 
equinoxes, the longitudes of the heavenly bodies are con- 
tinually iuorcaaing, the latltudea remaining unohaiigud. 
The right aaoensionB and deolinatioiia areu of oourw. 


noxoa Bucoeed each outer in leas time than they would 
otherwise do. In oonsequeuce of the prcoessioii of the 
equinoxes, the longitudes of the heavenly bodies are con- 
tinually iuorcaaing, the latltudea remaining unohaiigud. 
The right aaoensionB and deolinatioiia are; of oourw, 
both changing. The preceision of the eqnlnoxea was dis- 
covered by Hlppmhns more than a oentury before the 
Chriatiaii era. The equinoctial poiuts will make an entire 
revolution in about 26,800 yean. 

preceBBicXHal (pre-sesn'pu-^l), (I. [ipreceaaim 
+ -af.] Pertaining to or* resulting from the 
precession of the equinoxes: as, preeeaaional 
lorce. 

precesBOrt (prp-ses'or), w. [== it. preeeaaorc, < 
L. prmoeaaor, a predecessor, a supeiior, < jir/r- 
ccacre, pp. prsBceaau8f go before: soo precede.} 
A predecessor. 

Fordliam waa herein more court-like and olvll to this 
Eudo than Tliomaa AniiidoLhls Preeemour, Bishop of Ely. 

PYilier, Hlat. Caiiib., liL 01 (Dttriri.) 

prechet, e, A Middle English form of preach. 

predkordal (pr5-k6r'dal), a, [< L. prs?, before, 
+ cltorda, < Or. chord : see dhoraal.} 1. 
Bituated in frimt of the notochord: applied to 
those ports of the brain which are anterior 
to the end of the chorda dorsalis : correlated 
with epichordal and paraehordal.-^2. Prior in 
time to the existence of the Chordata or chor- 
date animals; before the evolution of a noto- 
chord in animals. [Rare.] 

In what we may ooll prm^ehorddl times. 

Btwyc. BrfL, KXIV. U7. 

prechoroid (jprS-kd'roid), a. [< ]>re- + choroid.} 
Bituated befdro tho choroid.— PMoiiorold arfenj. 


Bituated before tho choroid.— preoborold axtny, 
the anterior ohorold arteiy. 

prechriBtlan (pre-kris'tiBu), a, [< jprs- + 
Chriatian.} Relating to or existent or occur- 
ring in times prior to the Christian era: as, the 
prtmriatian system; prechriaUan speoulatiofiH. 
FrinceUm Roe,, July, 1870, pp. 148, 148. 

prechrlstiailic (pre-kris-ti-au'ik), a. [< pr*- 
4* Chriatian + -Ic.] Same as preehriatian. 
Encuc, Brit., XV. 

preemot (prO'singt), w. [ss Pff. It. precinta, 
< ML. pnecinotum, circuit, Munaary line, < L- 
prmeinctua, a rirding, < prmeinporv, pp. prm- 
einctua, gird, gild about, < prm, before, 4- cin- 
gore, surround, gird: see dnetere.] 1. Thecx* 
terior line or bi^dary encompassing a place; 
bound; limit; boundary line. 

1 think never man eonld boast It without the mvrinriK 
of paradise but he that came to gain us a bettor Edi n 


of paradise but he that came to gain us a bettor Edin 
then we lost QiemxIUe, Vanify of Dogmatiaing, xli. 

2. An inclosed or bounded imaoe; aninclosun* 
or a spaoe definitely markedf off by boundaries ; 
a perioolus. 

God made a winde to passe In Omimiaalon. and, as n 
common vnipire. to end their vfinatnrall stiva fCndna 
the Waters into their anolent yreotada ibone and beiieatli 
the Firmament Pwdme, Fflgrimage; p 4i. 

She made the House of the Seven Gables like a home 
him, and the garden a ISmlllar jmseaist 

HaMoriM; Seven QalM sil 



.sto Oie pSrtoM look, btg U i Mdi out with a pminet 
uiotowy I JhaarwH Belf-iilteiMM. 

<, „u reUlD • dagle broad Imago of thoTaatgraj^dldec 
I.W ithedralj. wIthiU toiwoi% lUim of oolor, and Ita attU, 
J;‘pr)»wAM<- jr.^aiiMh^r.,IHiiiLBIntebM^V.£ 

3 A dlstriot within oertun boundaries and 
liii.ler certain Jurisdiction; a minor territorial 
01 lurisdictional division: as, a po1ioe|ifedficf ; 
ill K(*veral of the United States, the principal 
jiii I idi vision of the county, eorremnding gen- 
iMiillvto the township in other States. Theae 
KiiiHliviiiona in Mebraaka and Orttnm aro oanedprwOioCf. 
hi <'Hllfoitil% Colorada Florida, Illin& Ifiariaalppt and 
>( t uda thoy are called cMfon mochMta The coantlM 
rntmm nn each divided Into roar eamwdmiontn^ prw- 
f into from four to eight ^uiKoaF jNnMOicCa. and 
four to rieven ^IteUon mwcincU. Some of the 
if Kentucky are divided into voUiiff jvecfocCc. 
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6. Particular; ecmpulous; fastidious; over- 
nice. 

In iw i c h eetaat aa Ood hath claped na 
1 wclperaever, X nam nat jNnaanca 

CCmtr, M to Wife of Bath'alUa L 14a 


o'luiiti^of Ken^ divld6& into 

111 uolonlal Maaaaehaaetta a proeOMf waa a paiH act off 
from a town and made independent of It In reapect to 
iiiaUera of local admlniatration, bat not In reapect 
(41 cluNMdng a repreaentotlve to the Genend Coart 
Aa eaally may yon get the aoldan'a crown 
Aa any priaea oat of my ereefiMt. 

UmHowi, Tamoulalne the Great, L, L 1 
I am the ldng*a vicegerent by my place ; 

Ula right lieuteuanfln mine ownpreefneC. 

Hmm. and Ft, Love's Cnro, lU. 1. 
The extent of the did Hans waa from Nerve In Livonia 
to the Khinei and contained 02 great mercantile Towna, 
« hlcli were divided Into foar dPreefneta 

jfowaH; Lettera, I. vL 8. 

4. A region; a tract. [A loose use.] 

Theveaael, . . . now alowlypoahedhy the wind agalnat 
the turbid corrent, now warmiig along the fragrant pra* 
emOM of orange or magnolia grovea or Selda of augar^ 
mno ... B.W. CoNe, The Gmndlaaimea, p. 13. 

[< L. prm- 
ut: 

riuct"] 

predosltyCprc ish-i-os'ji-ti), N. [< ME. prccForife, 
< OF. predositCf F. pr^osiU &■ Sp. predoMaa 
= Pg. predosidade a It. prtsdo8Ud^ < L. prdfi- 
costliness, ML. also a costly thing, < 
valuable, precious: seepreetoug.] If. 
OoHiliness; value; great worth; preeiousness. 

Among y« which ye hladke oroaae of BooUandc la ape- 
^ally uamyd, a relyke socomptyd of great prwgoapla. 

FidfOHf (mrao., XL, an. 1827. 

2f. Anything of great price or value. 

The Index or foreSnger was too naked whereto to com- 
mit their prarioatWea 8tr 3*. Jbvwne, Vulg. Sir., Iv. 4. 

Barbarlana aeem to exceed them In the oorioaity of their 
application of theae preeMMaf. 

JMr, U.Mara, XMvlne Dlalognca. 

3. The quality of being ovemioe: fastidious- 
11088 ; excessive refinement. Saiwrday iZsv., 
No. 1474. 

predoiis (presh'us), a. [Early mod. E. also 
jmtioua: < ME. /irdeiofig, preeyoua^ preeiua, < 
OF. preoios, preoiiii8.preoUSuef 'wuable, costly, 
predou^ beloved, also affeotM, finical. F.prd- 
titmxss Sp. Pg. pneioao as It. nresi090,i Jj.pre- 
iiiuiutij of great value, costly, dear, precious, < 
prdium, wue, price: mb price.'] 1. Of great 
price ; costly; having a high money-value. 
Sweet are the oaea of adveralty. 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomoas, 

Wcara yet apivriiDiia Jewel In hia head. 

Shat., Aa yoa Like It, IL 1. 14. 
To leave a little annffe 
Xa petty treaaon, and aachpreSfoua atoffe 
Hoat not be thiowne away. 

IVnieir WMIc (B. B. T. S.X p. ea 
A edld-adomed pillared temple roand, 

Whoae walla were hung with rich and pieciotitthliiga, 
Worthy to be the ranaom of greet kinga 
rONton iforrfi^ EurCUy 

Of great worth; held in high esteem; in- 
trinsically valuable. 

But ahe atode aom what tarnetha byfore her dace aona 
iiioi- to faca at the tome of hlapraavoat detha 

Str H, Ounifordt, Pylgrymaga p. V. 
Health la prwCoMibecaaaealoknau doth breed that pain 
M iiich dlaaUeth action. JUooktr, Eoctoa. Polity, v. 7a 

thypTMiMcf Death andBarial; . . . 

Lord, deliver ua. 

Book Com mon Prayer, litany. 
<>, what a jw eatoiii book the one would be 
That tanght obaarvera whatthey^ not to aeel 

0. r. JETcImaa A Bhymad Lamon. 

Worthless; good-for-nothing. [Ironical.] 
Vour worship la apraefowsai! A Jonaan, Vcipona L L 
Oh, yoa'reapivdtoiiaman! twodayaintown, 

And never aee yoar old friend ! 

Ftmokor, Mad Lover, ilL A 
SVr orowr A Wen, Sir Peter, I have aeen both my 
> ' |•|a^ In the manner we propoaed. 

■^^rpmerT. Apiwfnit oouj^etheyaie 1 

Skortimo, School tor Scandal, v. 2. 

"I- Oonstdorable; great. [Ckilloq.] 

^ P. KgSaalbrn Brown at BoklWi IL 


ctonamcCala; It la more valnaUe than allver, and haa been 
need In coinage. Mercuiy alao haa been by atone called 
one of the praehma metafa Iii general, pneOnit meant 
valuable enough to be uaed aa a atandara of value and 
abundant enough for otdnage. Only gold and ailver 
have theae requlaitea.— Proaoua ifeoue, a atone dlatin- 
guiahed for Ita beauty and rarity, a^ priaed tor uae In 
Blally In Jewelry ; a gem ; a Jewel. 


ornamentation, eapecfi 

iMit|^are the eaaentlal 


qualltiea which entitle a mineral to ue caUed preoknia 
Strictly apeaking, the only praetoM aCmwe are the diamond, 
ruby, aapphlre, and emerald. thoiM|h the term la often 
extended to the opal, iiotwlthatandlng Ita lack of hard- 
neaa, and to the pearl, which Is not a mlneralt kut atrictly 
an animal product. 

GmF. Kwiu^Gcmaandibwetoiic AoKMof North America, 

[p.8m 

To be prseUms Of^ to price: value highly. Compare 
oholoo qf, under ehtriof, 8. iUioal, New Bng;J 

Wo aet everything by that little bird, Bartholomew ! . . . 
He underataiida now tliat we're prfoUmo nf It 

Mro. A. />. T. WMtney, The Other Glrla. vIL 
■iflyn. 1 and a. CooUy, etc. See tofiiaAla. 

preeion8(proBh^u8),af7n. [< a.] Very; 
exce^ingly ; extremely. [Oolloq. J 

For I had brought tixale aomethiiig dear, and a preotoua 
heavy book It was. A D. Blaekmoro, Lonia Doone^ xxvll. 

Proeioui glad he la to be rid of ua glrla X know. 

UafpoPo Mae., LXXVL 204. 

predonslF (prosh^us-li), adc. [< ME. preoioua^ 
ly: ipredims-ir •ly^.] 1. In a costly manner; 
at a great price or expense. 

Xt nya but waat to burye hem prwtoiMly. 

CMauoer, l*roL to Wife of Bath'a Tola, 1. fiOO. 

Some proeUmdy by ahattered porcelain fall. 

And aomo by aromatic aidiiitert die, 

Drydan, Annna Mirebllla, at tS. 

2. Valuably; in a manner productive of worth; 
to good purpose. 

The time twixt alx and now 
Mhat by na both be spent moot preoUnuiy. 

i8fta4r.,^peot,L2.241. 

8. Very much ; exceedingly ; extremely. fCol- 
loq.]— 4. Fastidiously; scrupulously; with ex- 
treme core in matters of detail. 

XL on the other hand, you fSll short of this point [the 
limit to Imitation of detallat your art of pointing from 
nature Is not yetq^te perfectly and pmtouaiv Imitative. 

P. 0. 2fiimereon,ThoaghU about Art, IL 

pradcmaiiess (prosh'us-ues), n. l. The char- 
acter of being precious; valuableness; worth; 
costliness.— 2. Anything of great price or 
value; a valuable article, object, or part of 
a thing. 

The enemies of the Tioni shall be as the tot of lamhe 
[marginal note: thepraeioKSfiew of lamhe]. FB.xxzviL20. 

3. Fastidiousness; excessive refinement; scru- 
pulous attention to detail, particularly in art. 

Aa on the one hand their works have none of themajeaty 
of Imagination, so on the other they lack the prvetoiifiiMi 
of oenulne imitation. 

P, 0. Hamerton, Thoughts about Art, IL 

predpe, prsBdpe (pres'i-pe), «. [< ME. prd 
dpCf pndpcj preaepe^ pridpe; < L. praadpe, im- 
perative oi^aedpero, take or seise beforehand, 
actoonish: wee precept.] 1. In law: (a) A writ 
commanding something to be done, or requir- 
ing a reason for neglecting it. 

For a wrytte called Prkipo, A wrytte whldi la oalled 
p'ctoa from henaforth ahall not be made to any man of 
anl nreeholde wherthurgh a free man leae his courte. 

Anidirf Ckron. (1602X ed. lUL p. ne. 

(6) A note of instructions delivered by a plain- 
tiii or his solicitor to the officer of the court to 
procure a writ of summons.— 2t. A precept; an 
order. 

Glenae wdle our eghne^ and atandta on bskka 

For here ea oomene spiwam swykke menne to take. 

Jf A LIkum^A i. 17, 1 148. (BomwoO.) 

predpioe (presM^is), w. [< OF, nredpicc, F. 
prMpice as Sp. Jrg. predpido aa It. predpieio, 
a precipice, s L. praedpiHumf a falling down 
hea^ong, an abrupt descent, a steep place, < 
praem {praedpiU), head foremost, heaolong, < 
jE>r«, before, 4* capat, head: see eapitalt. Of. 
pn^piiaie.] It. A headlong fall; an abrupt 
descent. 

Stay me In my prodytto to min. 

MaadnQtr, The Picture, Iv. 4. 

Hia [Jobl] fall la with a prodptm, from a aublime pin- 
nacle cf honour to a deep paddle of jpenunr. 

So. T. Aumm, Wcrfca,XXL 293. 


2. A bank or eliff extremely steep, or even 
pe^ndlcular or overhanging; a headlong de- 

The anlphurona hall 

Shot after ua in storm, o'erbhiwn, hath laid 
llie Aery surgiL that from ttieprMq>toc 
Of heaven reoriveduB falling. ifOtoN, P. L., I. ITS. 

8. The brink of a steep declivity; hence, a 
dangerous place; a critical position; a perilous 
location. 

My fortunes standing In this waoiptea, 
lia oouiiael that 1 want, and noneat aids. 

B. JonaoN, Devil la an Am, iv. A 
Bat sorely It cannot he safe fur any man still to walk 
upon apree^pMe^toatand upon an Indlviaible point, and 
to be always upon the very border of destruction. 

AndA, Sermoiii^ VI. xL 
They are at present In a frenxy, and will not lie recov- 
ered from It till they i' 


Jhey 

are now so boldly auvanctiig to. 


ahall have leaped the preeipUm tliey 
— ling to. 

Jefaroon, Correapondonoe,IL A 
it (prf-slp'i-eut), a. [< L. prmdpi- 
PPT- of prmdpcrc, admoniHli, instruct: 
seepfcCM»f.] Goinmamling; directing. 

predpitabillty (pr$-Hii»^i-tjj-bil'i-ti), w. [< pro* 
dpitahlc + My (see •bility).] The quality or 
state of being preoipitable. 
pradpitAble (pr^-sip'i-ta-bl), rt. [< prrdpit-aic 
+ -ahto.] Capable of being precipitated or 
thrown down, as a substance in solution, 
pradpitaiiee (prf-sip'i-tans), n. [=lt. nrretpL- 
tofMfa,< li. pradpitantiu^ ek falling headlong, < 
praedpitan(U)a, falling lioadlong: see prertyri- 
tonf.] The quality of being x>ruoipitaul; rash 
haste; headlong hurry. 

Thither they 

Bsated vrlth glad preetpUaneo. 

MiWm, P. L., vIL 291. 


I and prae^anoe of Judgment 


atto^Logio, IL 4, 1 A 


ItailfiF Q[>T^ip'i-tan-si ), it . [As precipU 
(see -cfT-I iVecipitance; imimtfence to 
a conclunon or result; overhaste in in- 


tanee 
reach 

ferenoe or action. 

When the prootpOaney of a man'a wlahea hnrrles on his 
Maaa ninety timea faster than the vehicle he ridea In •— 
wo be to troth I Starm, Triatram Shandy, vlL A 

Aa a revising tribunal the Upper Houho haa ooiitinually 
counteraoted the evils of pr^BmUaney, Impatience^ and 
fll-dlgeatod leglalatlon, to whicli a iiuiiieroua aaaembly, 
repreaentlng or delegated by larger uonatitoent bodies, 
la neceaaariiy and continually prone. 

XtamieHy /tee., CLXII. 256. 
Kfiyn. Baahneaa, temerity, haatineaa. 

predpitaat (prf«ip'i4ant), a. and n. [< OF. 
predpitant^ F. prmpitdnt aa Bp. Pg. It. jwedpi’ 
tan to, < lu prtedpitan{U)a, ppr. of pracipitare^ 
cast down headlong : see precipitate.] I. a. 1 • 
Falling headlong; neadlong. 

Ftom pole to pole 

He views in breadth ; anOi without longer panae, 
Downright Into the worid a first region throws 
Hia fl4tot p^pitonL JVtftoil, P. L, IlL 68A 

Take care 

Thy muddy beverage to serene^ and drive 
PmdpUant the baow, ropy leea. 

J. PhtUpo, Cider, fl. 

2. Bushing hastily onward. 

But soon recovering apeed he ran. he flew 
Ptmlp£mL Aaiimn, ACnold, UL 

8. Bashly hasty; xnrecipitate; charactorixod 
by rapid movement or progress ; impatient to 
reach a conclusion. 

There may ho some such decays as are proetpHtwnt aa to 

years. 

Jar, TayHor (?X Artlf. Handaomenoaa, p. 7A (lAOham.) 
The stormy bluator of men more audacious and 

each. 

[ton, Reformation In Eng., IL 

Those fits being not so ordinary aa oar natnrall Blee& 
these dreams the prodpUant and unskllfull are forward to 
conoelt to bo reprcaoiitatloiia extraonllnary and aupernat- 
nraL Br. U. More, Eiithusiaam, 1 27. 

Hn. In chem.f an agent which, when added 
to a solution, soparatos something dissolved 
and causes it to precipitate, or fall to the bot- 
tom in a concrete state. 

precillitailtly ( prf-sip'i-t^nt-li), adv. In a pre- 
cipitant manner; precipitately; rashly; with 
ill^vised haste. * 

Men pmMtatUiy quit their new nndertaklnga. 

Bacem, Physical Fablem II., End. 

How mnohlem will he hear when we cry hereafter, who, 
once deliver'd by him, ... are retunilngprniqdieafilfy. lx 
he withhold ua not, back to tlie captivity from whence he 
heed ns ! MiUtm, Free Commonwealth. 

predpitantness (pr^sln'i-t^nt-nes), n. The 
quality of being precipitant. 

J^^pitate (prfi-sip'i-t&t), r.; pret. and pp. 
jvredpitaUid, ppr. predpitating. [< L. praetj^ 
tatua, pp. of prat^tare (> It. predpitare ae Sp. 
Pg. ^edpitar aa F. pr4dj^ter\ cast down head- 


font then of solid and deep reach. 

MUi 



longf<prsBceps (prstetpiU), head foremost, bead- 
long, Cprmf before, + eaput, head: see oapitaP^. 
CL itrecipieoA I. trans, 1. To cast down head- 
long; fling from a precipice or height; hurl 
downward. 

few men Iwve frowned flret npnn Fortune, end pneipi- 
UUmI ihemselveii from the top of her wheel, before they 
felt et least the declination of it Zlryden, Amboyna, LKmI. 

He treiiililoa to think that a ■Inffle touch might bury him 
under a crag preetpiUOed from abore. IMaM, Italy, L L 

2. To caiiHo to full as a sediment to the bottom 
of a vessel ; reduce from a state of solution to 
a solid form, as by means of a reagent or chemi- 
cal force. — 3. To drive forcibly; cause to bos' 
ten onward. 

Bence, then, and evO go with thee along, . . . 

Ere . . . Borne more audden vengeance^ wing'd from Ood, 
PneipUaU thee with augmented pain. 

JfWoii,P. L.,vL 2 M 0 . 

4. To hasten; bring hastily to ])aBH ; hurry up: 
as, to precipitate a night. 

But they allow him [the Son ot Clod) not the liberty of a 
fair tryal; they hasten and prwipitate the aoniencts tliat 
they might do ao the execution. 

JSUUififfJleei, Sermona, 1. vi. 

lloatllttlei had been preeipUated by the impolitic con- 
duct ot Navarre. Jhreseott, tWd. and laa., U. 23. 

fl. To hasten intomperaiely or rashly ; hence, 
to spoil ; ruin. 

That they like vertuoua fatheni have regard tliereiiiito. 
and not to aulffr the pope'a hollneaa, if he would thua wil- 
fully, wlUitml reaaoii or dlaoretloii, iopneipUattf hlmaelf 
and the aaid aoo. Bp, Bumef, Keoorda, 1. II. 22 . 

We aat whole nlghta drinking atrong llqnora without 
eating a bit; which diapoaed ua to aloUi, enflnmed our 
bodies, and prteipUaied or prevented dlgcstlnn. 

Ualllver's Travcla, iv. 0. 

FMdpltated oalomsl. calomel obtained by proelplta* 
tkm fibm a eolation of corrosive sublimate by a atreani of 
■ulphnmua acid.— Freolpltated oaxtionate of oaldum 
or lime, a white, minutely cryatallitin jiowder proiiurud 
by precipitation frftni a solution of calcium chlorid by tM»- 
dlum carlmnate : used In modlcliio aa an aatrlngoiit and 
antacid. - Prootpltatod carbonate of Iron, a rc<ldui)- 
browii petwder prepared by precipitation fnuii an iitm 
Bulpbatu a<ilutioii aodium carlionate. In comiNmfdoii 
it fa a hydrated ferric oxld containing a little forroiia 
carbonate. Also called aeamduaciil inmjrtA ootid 
aperUiiHt mjhm Ifam. —Proolpltatoa carbonate of 
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XL B. Ihokm.,ai^8Qbstniioewliieh, having 
been dissolved in a fluid, fills to the bottom m 
the vessel on the addition of. some other sub- 
stance capable of producing decomposition of 
the compound. The term la generally amdled wben the 
" . - jculentorpulvem 

I, which impllCB I 

But chemists call 

crystalB a pireeipitate wben they aubalde ao suddenly that 
their proper ciyatalllne 
aakedeye. 


Same aa ehiiUfMOie.— Pzootimtod OXld Of moroury. 
yellow oxld of mercury.— Frodpltatod Phosphate or 
or Umo, normal calcium orthophoapbate, a flue 
white amorphous luiwder prejNurod by ureclpltatioii frfuu 
a liydrochlorlc acid solution of boiie-oMi ammonia. Also 
called bone-phoophnut.-^ Prodpltatod BUlphato Of Iron, 
a twlv blnhui-green crystalline powder precipitated al- 
colinl from an aqueous ooluiloii of ferrous aulniiate.— ro- 
olpltatod snlphld of anttmony.aulphunOe of antlinii- 
uy. — Froolpltatod sulphur, a flue ycflowlah- white odor- 
leaa amorplioua powder pre|iare<l by heating a mixture of 
Bubllmed aiilplinr, lime, and water, and treating the re- 
anlting aolutloii with ^drochlorio acid, 
n. intram, 1. To fall hcaillong. 

Hadst thou been aught but goaonmer, feathora, air. 

Ho many fathom down proeipUaHna, 

Thon'dst dilvor’d like an egg. Shak„ Lear, Iv. a an, 

2. To make baste ; hurry ; proceed without de- 
liberation. 

Neither did the rebels spoil the country, neither on the 
other side did their forces Increase, which might hasten 
him toprsefjigafe and assail them. Bacon, 

8. In chem,t to separate from a solution as a 
precipitate. 

inredl^tate (pr^-sip'i-t&t), a. and n. [< L.prip- 
cipitatua, m>.: see the verb.] I. n, 1. Hurled 
headlong; plunging or rushing down, as by a 
steep descent; headlong. 

ProcfpttaU the furious Torrent flows. Prior, Solomon, IL 
Disparting towera 

Tumbling all prooipUato down dash'd, 

Battling around, load thundering to the moon. 

J, Dpor, Bulna of Borne. 

2. Steep; precipitous. 

No cliff or rook ]»wopr§eipttelo 

But down It cyea can lead the blind a way. 

Lord Brooke, Tragedy of Alaham. (LoMam.) 

3. Hasty; acting without due deliberation; 
rash. 

Boles to be (dMerved in cbooslnn of a wife, ... not to 
be too rash and preeipBaU In his election. 

Burton, Anat of Md., p. G87. 
I fear I havcalready been toofNvdjpttafs. 1 tremblcfor 
the conscfiuenoeB. Coiman, Jealons Wife, 11. 

4. Hastily brought to pass; speedy; hurried; 
sudden. 

His downfall too will not he more proetpUaie than awk- 
ward. Poe, Froio I'ales, L 880. 

The danger of npreeip^lUflte abandonment of Vlivlnla oon- 
ttnfled to be imminent. Baner^, Hist U. B., 1. 100. 
■flyn. 8 and 4. PreeipUouM now always expresses the 

_ ‘-epnesB ; prSe^rittde the 

' or ovenumly. Other 


the naked eye.' Snbstances which foil or aettle down, ^ 
earthy matter In water, are called mdimente, the opent- 
Ing cause being mechanical and not chemloaL— Flooeu- 
Isnt pn^toto Sec/eemiM-P^ M, 

red preolpitate.— Bad pradpitata, tea oxld of meron- 
ry.— Bwaat pradpitata, meroaroos obloiid or calo- 
mel.— White wadjdtata, meronrammonlum chlorid, 
Nir 2 ngCL Alio muled kifdmrgyrum ammonia hn n, or 
anunoniatedmereury, 

pradpltately (pr^ip'i-tft-li), adv. In a pre- 
cipitate manner; with sudden descent; bead- 
long: hastilv; without due deliberation; with 
a siiaden snbnding motion. 

IH-coansell'd force hy its own native weight proei^pitaUly 
falls. Praneio, tr. of Horace's Odea, ill. 4. 

Driven to that state of mind In which wo are more ready 
to oct prte^ritaiely than to reason right 

QotdmnUh, Vicar, xvlU. 
Not so brave Amall ; with a weight of tdiull, 
Kuiions he divea praefjEittattly dull. 

Pope, Dnnolad, IL 810. 

pr8Cipitatana88(pr$-8ipn-tftt-ne8),fi. The state 
or character of being precipitate; precipita- 
tion; hastiness. 

predpitatiem (pr^sip-i-tft^shon), n. [as OF. 
precijntation^ F. prmpitation os 8p. precipita- 
mm os Pg. jMrccipitacao as It. precipitasione^ < 
i It-), a faUing headlong, headlong 

haste, < prmcipilarc^ pp. praciniiaing, cast down 
headlong: see 1. The act of east- 

ing down from a height, or the state of being 
flung or hurled downward. 

Wc . . . banish him our city, 

In peril of p/^pttaHon 

From off the mck Tarpelan, never more 

To enter our Borne gates. Shak., Cor., ilL 8. 108. 

2. Rapid motion; a hurrying or rushing on- 
ward. 

That coaid never happen from any other cause than the 
hurry* preeinUaHnn, and rapid motion of the water, ro- 
tiiriiliig, at the end of the deluge^ towards the sea. 

Woodward, Nat Hist 

Pacing along Cheapalde with my acenatomed mvefpfto- 
Um when I walk westward. Lemb, Chlmney-dwecpeni 

3. Haste; hurry; unwise or rash rapidity. 

Preeipitation In our works makes ua unlike to God. 


Heady foul, art thou wiser than thy IfakorY 

Jiev, T, Adame, Worka HI* HO* 

Wn were forced to eat with great proeipUaHon, having 
nHMiived advice of General Caroler's march as we were 
at dinner. Addieon, Freeholder, No. 8 . 

Pree^aUaHon, . . . incited by the pride of intellectual 
■uperMty, Is very fatal to great deaigiia. 

Joknmm, Bambler, No. 48. 

4. In chem., the process by which any substance 
is made to separate from another or others in 
solution, and fall to the bottom. — 6. Moisture 
from the atmosphere deposited on the earth’s 
surface, including dew, mist, rain, frost, snow, 
sleet, hail, etc. 

It [visibility] is no doubt, to some extent tbe effect of 
previous ralna the preeipUaUen having waaned the atmo- 
sphere of its ouat 

Mev, W, C, Lop, In Modem Meteorology, p. 1 S 8 . 

PreotBitatlfm prooess. in the smelting of lead. Seepro- 
eMv.al 3 r]Ll. See Ittt under prwipgancy. PreetpUanouio 
alwaya a quality: preekptmon b primarily an act, bnt 
may be a quality. 

precipitatl78(pr^p'i-tih^'^)i^' [<;wc<p<tete 
4- Pertaining to precipitation ; tending 

to precipitate. 


The nother-liquor b conducted ttuoagh the niiK* r.» 
motfaer-wator tolhe p ree ipiM oro, wUhSTart oonSbm, ^ 
c« 1 In. tonguM .iidtnwwd.Mm lwtlli^ 

l^pitioaif (yreg;i-plBh>u*),;«. 

Mum, a precipice (see jprsdjptos), -f -otes, 
preeipitausJ] Precipitous. 

to ftwn rnywich 

The deioent wai preeLMaou: ao that, lave by 
atm and thoae a ItSe^mgerou [thcrel wm ncuiu. 
Ing down. 3frT.llm«srt lnveli,p. 168. {Latham) 

pneipltlolMlyt (preB-i>pi.b'iu-U), ad,. !>».. 
cipitoiialy. 

Deeapqf OkrioUam Piety, p. 174 , 
predpitoiui (pr^-sip'i-tush a. [< OP. prtriui, 
totur, F.prScimtenx xs 8p. Pg. It. precipitofN>: us 
L. prweepa (-oipft-), head foremost, headlnni^ 
(see preeipke), + -ous. Cf . preoipitious.'] 1 . 
Headlong; descending rapidly, or rushing f)Dl 
ward. 

The sweep 

Of someprsdipgoNt rivulet to the wave. 

Trmiymm, Bnooh Arden. 

2. Hteep; like a precipice; consisting of prod- 
pices: as, j!>reoipftou« cliffs. 

TAngled swamps snd deep preekfitoue delK 

^ . flWby.Alastor. 

3t. Hasty; rash; precipitate. 

She JNstnre] naeih to act by due and orderly gradatlom 
snd takes wopreeipBone leaps from one extream to soother 
QlanmUe, Pre-existence of Soule, xUL 
Thua fhuned for ill, ho loosed our triple hedd 
(Advice uuMfe^ prkipiLmo, and bold). 

Drydon, The Me<lBl. 1 . k,. 

4t. Hastily appearing or passing; sudden. 

How predons the time b, how prtcipBouo the occaelon, 
how many thliqfs to be done in their just season. 

Eodyn, Caleudarium Uortense, Int. 

pre^^tonaly (p^hb^^uiI-U) , adr, 1 . in » 
precipitous maimer; with sudden descent; in 
violent haste. 

Till the victim hear within and yearn to harry prtei^H 
toudy 

Like the loaf in a roaring whirlwind, like the smoke in n 
hurricane whirl'd. TVimyson, BdUliveii. 

2t. Hastily; with precipitation; preoipitatcl.v. 

Some . . . |NiBd|f4totii4y conclude they! ohameleonn] eat 
not any at alL Sir T. Browne, Y ulg. Err., liL 21 . 

preoipitOlUaieBB (prf-sip'i-tuB-nes), ti. 1. TLo 
state or quality of being precipitous or steep: 
steepness.— -2. Hastiness; precipitation ; r»8h 
haste. 

As simplicity ordinarily slgnlfles senceleasneas, prreipi' 


The pre e Mta tim tondaneles of tidal action may m 

those resnltlngfroro resbtanoes cnoountored In plaiictary 
WiaekeU, Worid-LlfeTp. 401. 


pineal attrlbnte of a headlong stoqpness ; pred^Stefe the 
moral quality of lieitig very nasty 
uses are obsolete or flimnttve. 


precflpitBtor (pr^-sip'i-tfl-tcjr), n. [= It. pre- 
cipitatore^ < L. prMpitator^ one who over- 
throws, < nrmeipltatm, pp. of pradpitare^ oast 
down headlong: see predpitate.'l 1. One who 
precipitates; especially, one who urges on with 
undue haste ; one who rashly brings to pass. 

Zdoto . . . asltpnw'd.rwerelthehast’nensiidpfvefpC- 
tafori of the deatmotlon of that kiiiBdom. 

BamSumd, Worfca IV. noo. 

2. That which brings about the precipitation 
or downfall of atmospheric moisture. 

For the dopes of derations towards the ass are great 
pneipUataro ot rain. The Amerte an , XL ISO. 

8. That which causes or favors chemical pre- 
cipitation ; an apparatus for inducing precipi- 
tation. Bpedflodly, a tank in which oaibonates held In 
solution hy free carbonic odd In water are predpitated 
by oausUc lime^ which nentraUasa the free carbonic add 
and permits tbe carbonates to fdl to the bottom. Thb 


Bammond, Works, IV. ill. 
prMfl (pra-sd’), ft. [F„ an abstract, < L. pror- 
eisum, a piece out off (ML. also on abstract f), 
nent. ofprjscMtcs, cutoff: see preciae.] 1. A 
oonoiso statement ; a summary; an abetra<4. 

Any gentlemen who are willing to co-operate are ri-- 
qnested to send lii thdr names, and In retnrn they ^ 
suppUed with a jirb£i of the ease. 

FortnighBy Bee,, N. S., XL 4r.- 
Oontrast the newspaper jprM of some Important m^ro* 
tlation and tbe Bine Book— there b the dlfferencv at a 
glance. Cordemporary Bee., XLIX. 

2. The aet or process of drawing up a pr^ri^ 
or abstract. 

predae (pr$-6ls0 « g. [< ME. *pr0cb(in adv.^t^ 
eialVf pwcualy), < OF. precta, m., preotae, f.., F. 
preda ss 8p. Pg. It. predao, cut off, deflnitc. 
precise, strict, ? L. prmdaua^ eut short, short- 
ened. brief, pp. otpraeddere, out off in fn)nt, 
eut snort, abridge < orjs, before, + caadore^ cut. 

Cf.eoficiM.] 1. Definite; exact; neither luoro 

nor less than ; just, with no error. 

1 know not well what they are: but prsebi villains th^ 
are, that 1 am sure of. Shak,, M. for M., IL i- M* 

Whst speobl hlnderars the Apostle meana we shuH 


What special hlnderara the Apostle meana wc s 
havepnsdsf oooaalon In tome future passagdi to dcu 
strata Bee. T. AdomsTWorka IL 

End all disputa and fix the yeer presto 
When British buds begin to Immortdba 

Pope, Imlt of Honea H* * 

2. Exaetly stated, defined, marked off, or nu a- 
sored, etc. ; striotly expressed, stated, etc. 

John Vnisiil hss given ns an ample and nwto 
of the stete of Fkarence In the early part oAhefo^ct‘>j|n 
oentuiy. iSeBday, MaelUavrlb 

Not a dubtfan thought exbta which must so 
of the Bngibb tongunbr a ^ 



iiie dlitliiet It thit wbtoh It to p mtm md dWtrenl 
fn.m tU otiMr oUeoCt •• to oomprobtnd In tttdf only 
irtmt if ditr. vSek, Intiod. to Daecarttili Motbod, p. It. 

3 Being Joft what it purports or is alleged to 
be, and not something else ; particular. 

Aht. Well, dr. end what did yon ityT 

I lied, eir—l fonret the pmim lie ; but yon 
„nv depoid on t he got no trnth from me. 

' ^ Shtridan, The BlTtle, IL L 

4 . Containing or committing no error: as, a 
(,rf‘cise measurement; measuring or reckoning 
u ith extreme exactness, so as to reduce the or- 
l orR in an unusual degr^ : as, a preeiae instru- 
ment or operator. — o. Exact in conduct or re- 
i|(iirements; strict; punctilious; express; for- 
imil ; over-exact or oYer<«cmpulous ; prim ; pre- 
I'isiun; also, conformed to over-scrupulous re- 
quirements. 

He waa erer pneim In promlte>keeplng. 

gibo*., 1C. for H., I. 8. 76. 

The Venetlane are extraordinarily pnetu herein. Inao- 
iimrh that a man cannot be reoelned Into Venice without 
a hill of health. Omyat, Gmdltlea 1. 74. 

] think the pnreat and vnei m t reformera ... of reli- 
gion can hardly order tma matter better than Ood hath 
(loiiu. M§v. T, Adamt, Work^ II. 861. 

Th«y would tdl me I waa too pneite, and tliat I denied 
iiiymiir of thing!, for their eakea in which thoy eaw no 
«;vil. Bunifan, liigriiii'a Progreaa, p. 12Si. 

(irave without dnliicM, learned wlthont pride : 

Kxaot, yet not pneim; though meek, keen-ey'd. 

Couper, ConTenation, L 610. 
The extravaganoe of the Independent proachere In the 
c;iuap. thu pnetM garb, the aorere oonutenance, the petty 
flcriiiiloa, the alfeoted accent, . . . which marked the Pn- 
j iiaiia. Maemdap, Hlat Eng. 

6t. Specifically, Puritan; puritanical. 

A sort of Bober, aonrvy, pneim neighbour^ 

'Huit aoarce have atulled twice aliice the king came In. 

E. Jontmt Alwemiat, 1. 1. 
My flue pr$etm artiaan, that ahnna a tavern aa thu devil 
diilli a uroaa, la aa often drunk aa the raukeat. Ilia lati- 
iniHtfe doth not aavour of the pot ; he aweara nut, but “in- 
iloed!" Bat tmat him, and he will ooaen you to your face. 

Un, T, Adaimit Worka, II. 446. 

7. Til logiCi containing nothing superfiuous. 

The definition thonld bepraote ; that 1% contain nothing 
uiiuMcnUal, nothing aaperflnooa. 

Sir W. BamUtmt Logic, xxir. 
83 m. 1. Aeanrnfe, Comet, Xxaet, etc. (see aemrtUe), dia- 
tiiict, oxpreaa.— 8. Stiff, oeremfinioiia 
predset (prf -sis' ), adv, 

\y; exactly. 

Sum follow ao vneifm 
A learned man tliat oitentymea 
They Imitalu lilaTyce. 

Hrane, tr. of lloraoe'a KpiaUea to Mwoenaa. 

precisely Tpr^-sls^li), adu. [< MK. ^precisly, 
iM reysty; < precise + -iy®.] 1. In a precise or 
exact manner; accurately; definitely; exact- 
ly; just. 

Wc declare, that la to weten, that all and enery Alder- 
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with reference to the Bnc^idi 
ie seventeenth century. 

HypocrlUoall pracMsna. 

By Tolgar phraae cutttlad Parttanea. 

Timea' WhMU (E. S.T. S.X p. la 
These men (for all the world) like our FreeMam be, 
Who for aomc Croas or Saint tliey in the window aee 
Will pluck down all the Clhnreh. 

Braytmt I'olyolbioii, Ti. 801. 
Married he waa, and to aa bitter a praaMitM m ever eat 
Ileah in Lent £o((, KenUwarth, 11. 

He la no pneiiian in attire. 

E. JL gleamaon, Inland Voyage, SpIL 

precirianiBin (prf-sixh'^n-lxm), e. [< precision 
+ -tarn.] Tlie quality or state of being a pre- 
cisian ; the dotftrino or conduct of precTsia^. 
It la pneiekmitm to alter that 
With auitere Judgment that la given by nature. 

fi. Jonmm, Caae la Alter^ it 8. 

preddanlllt (prS-sizh^^-ist), n. [< iHreeUtiaH 
+ -iat] One who adheres strictly to any doc- 
trine, practice, or rule of conduct; a precisian. 

Of oonrao there are yet aomc proeiaUMUtt Chat will not 
have It ao ; but Uie achool la practioally dead and burled. 

A. and Q,t 6ih aer., XI. 868. 

pradfflon (pre-sixh'qn), n. [ss F. pnhiMon as 
Sp. jtreciaiou ss Pg. prcciado sa It. prcciaionc, < 
L. prsBciaio{n^)f a cutting off, a cut, ML. preci- 
sion, < prmfidere^ pp. pr^mta^ cut off: see ;irc- 
ciac. j 1 . The quality or state of being precise, 
exact, or definite as to form or uioauiug; dis- 
tinctness; accuracy. 

What Lord Bacon blamca in the achoolmen of his time 
la ihia, that they reaaoned sylloglatically on words which 
had not been deflnod with preeieiim. 

Baeaulapt Utilftarlau Theory of Oorommont. 
We deprive ourselves of that rtunarkablc and almoat 
myateiioua precision which is given t«i words when they 
are habltnany used in dlacuMiuna which arc to isaue di- 
rectly in acta. Maine, Village Communities^ p. 84(i. 

2. In logic: (a) Freedom from inessential ele- 
ments. 

In the extensive quantity of diatlnotnoaa abaonee of 
anperflnlty la called preeieion. Coinpleteiicaa and pruolalon 
tocher oonatitute adequacy. 

Kant, Inti^. to Logic (tr. by Abbott). vliL 
There la a ain committed against logical purity or t»w- 
cMon ill aaautniiig Into the dcM^laration qiialltiea auon aa 
do not determinately doaigiiatu what la tiefliicd. 

Sir W. iiatnOkm, Logic, xxlv. 

(b) The separation from anything of extrinsic 
[< preeiac^a*'} Preciso- elements, (in tlila aotisc, prolwldy tntrodneed Into 
LaUn by Hcotiia. pretriaion appears to be thu abatraot iionn 
oorreapondliig to the verb preaeind, and la occaaloually 
apelled pr««iisimi.]~Anns Of prsoislOlL Hee nrmS.— 


Inskminent of precision, aii instrument united for 
measnrement of tiiie highest if 


PMcodoiui 

RefThoraanl aaekaat all i1aka,forperverilty of thought, 
and revives the age of coneettl while he fSuoiea hiniaelf 
going back to a predamteed natnre. 

LovmU, Study Windows, p. 808. 

preditelllan (pre-kli-toKi-an), <7. [< L. prmy 
befon?, + NL. clifclhm, q. v.] Having the ducts 
of tlio opening boforo and not behind or 
in the clitellnm, as certain earthworms. Corn- 
part* jHtatcU tell inn, 

ll^loacal (prd-klo-A'kal), a, [< L. prg?, before, 
+ NL. chMCit : see clm 'ca^ 3.] Of or pertaining 
to the front of tho cloaca; situated in the fore 
part of tlie cloaca.— pygqioiiDgX oartUigs nrsoloa- 

oal OSSidle, the OS cloaca}. 

preelllde tpr^-klfid'), v, t , ; pi^et. and pp. pra- 
clurled, ppr. precluding, [= OF. preclure ss It. 
preeluflere, C L. pracludtre, shut- up or off, < 
yw/p, bt^foro, + &mU;rc, shut, close: see ctoaoT. 
( T . conclude f exclude, i neludVf ettr . ] 1 f. To close ; 
stop up; shut; prevent access to. 

Preduda your ears not against hiiinhle and honeat pe- 
titioners. 

WotorActiw, AikiI. for Leaniliig, p. 187. (LofAmn.) 

2. To shut, out; hinder by excluding; prevent; 
impede. 

Tliough tho desires of his mind be granted, yet this prw- 
dudea not the access of now duslnw t4t his iiiind. 

itm. T, Adama, Works, II. 148. 

Vo predutU tho anilMMaadora of the nuiiiml fmm egress 
and ingreaa into enemy's territory Is unfiiciidlv, although 
the enemy's envoys to the neutral may be scUed except 
on neutral soil or shli^ 

Wodaep, Introd. to Inter. Law, 1 164. 

3. To prevent by anticipative acd Ion ; rc*ndcr in- 
effectual or unsuccessful ; hinder the action of. 

Shall 1 predude my future by inking a high seat, and 
kindly ailapting my oouversatlon to the ahape of headsY 
Nmrrmm, Bxpeiieiice. 

Smilie spoke against n system of precipitancy which 
would predude dclihoratiuii on questions of the highest 
consequence. Eanmt/I. Hist Const, 11. 846. 

«8j3t To prevent, bar, debar, pruhiMt 

preclnaionCpr^-klfi'zliqn), u, [< L. prmclu^ 
aio{n^), a shutting up, prieclnaua, wi. of pr«-' 
eludere, shut up or off: see preclude^ The act 
of precluding, or tho state of lieiug precluded, 
in any sense of that word. 

It is St Augnsliuc's preduaUm of all star-prcdlotiona 
oat of this place. Hee. T. Admna, Works, 1. Ik 

preoliudva (pre-klfi'siv), a, l< L. prmluaua^ 
pp. of prmclmlcre^ shut up or off (see preelude), 
+ - 160 .] Tending to prechitle; shutting out; 
preventive: generally followeti by of. 

Every act [of KTaiicel b«q)oke an intention preelitaiae qf 


«ir Hi 

vtUiriy and pmpdii L 

lucuyd. CAarCer qf Ltmdian, In Arnold's Chron., p. 87. 

Many oasea happen. In which a man cannot preetefvde* 
termlne where it la that hii lawful liberty enda, and where 
it is that It begins to be extravagant and exoeaaivo. 

Sharp, Worka I. vit 
It is praeiady these Impolaea and omotlona which are ao 
hard to control that give dignity and worth to life. 

J, JEL Seehy, Nat ECU^i, p. 141. 

2. With strict conformity to rule; punctilious- 
ly: nicely; with overHSorupnlous exactness in 
<M*ri*mony or behavior. 

Some craven aornple 
Of thinking too praaSady on the event 

Shdk,, Hamlea It. 4. 41. 

PreciaeiiMB (pr$-sis'nes), n. The oharacter of 
being precise; exactness; precision; particu- 
larity; punctiliousness; scrupulousness; prim- 
liesH; squeamishness. 

hut they thlnke this praataaaaa in reformation of ap- 
i*areU not to be ao matenall, or gr^y pertinent 

figpenaar, State of Irriand. 
la an your atriot pndaanam oome to thiif 

Shak,, 1 Hen. VL, v. 4. 67. 
Among their preaiaanam waa a qnalm at baptlam; the 
water waa to be taken from a boaliL and not fnin a fount 
maradi, QuanUli of Anthora p 888, note. 

prefdslaii (pr^ih'gn), a. and n. [ss F. prd- 
• >men; as prseiM + -<aa.] 1. ft 1. PreolM; 
punGtiliously or ostentaflously observant of 
ruleH or doctrines.— 2. Charaoteristie of pre- 
cisians; puritanical. 

If "MU be a Harod within and a John without a wlcdied 
Hiiitidan in s ruff of praddan set Ctod can dtotfognlah 
Em. r.JdMNa Works, iC 461k 
n. n. One who adheres punctiliously to oer- 
jam rules or observances; especially, one who 
precise in matters of rdigion: often used 


degree of reflnemeut and 
prediion, aa a efrolo for inunaurliig angles to a second of 
an arc, or a comparator for measuring lengths to a micron. 
—Mental pmoUdon, seiiaratldti In tho mind.— Vega- 
tlVS prsdiUin, the renrcsoiitatiim of one wltliuut The 

representatton of the ' 

representation of one 

Uiing.— Beal preoiBion, 

from another in foot vByn. 1. I^ropridy, eto. (see purity), 
I, trntfi. See oecimile. 


Ihirke, Parliamentary Jb^gister, xxxlv. 488. 

predusively (pre-kld'Kiv-li), ndv. In a prcoln- 

^ hi VO manner; preventivolv. 

vpiiwoiitattim of one wltliuut the . m, ri« H 4 ' umna#. iltit 

oUier. — Poidtlve p raofalq n the prococot (prc-ko8 ), ci. fin lit. Honsc, ML. pre- 
tliiiig as Bciiaratcdfrom another cox, irreg. < L. ; in necond hoiiro, < OF. prevtce, 
the separation of on® thjng F. precocc ss Kp. )nrccA}S ss Pg. It. preeoee., < L. 

prmcox {h'oc-), jtracoquiH, prmvtquun, ripe be- 
fore time, curly ripe, premature, < prtpeiMiucre, 
ripen beforehand, ripen fully, uIho iK>il In^fore- 
hand, < prte, before, + cttquore, eook, boil : Rce 
eook^, Cf. aprimek, ajnicot, from tlie Hume 
ult. source.] 1. Early ripe. [Kare.] 


[< preciaUm 


nicety, correctneaa, 

procUdoillBt (prd-sizh'qn-ist), n, 

+ -fot] Siune os precUdamat. 

Were alogical prvdWonfoe speaking, and qieaklng calmly 
and of aforethought this would he of force. 

N, and Q,, 7Ui ser., VIIL 168. 

prodakniixo (pr^sizh'qn-iz), 6. L; pret. and 


’pp. preciaioni^d] ppr. predHonizinp, ' [< jnreoi^ 
810 H + -ise,! To render precise ; give precision 
to; state with preciRion or accuracy. 

What a pitythe same man doea not . . . prreidimiae 
other questions of political morals! 

Letters aB47Xl>>14B- (Baviai.) 

prcoiElva (pr^sl'siv), a. [s Bp. It. preciaivo, < 
preeiae + -foe.] 1. Cutting off; amputative; 
eradicative. 

At other times oar chnroh moderates her censure, . . . 
nidng a modioinol censure before a preaUae; a leia to 
prevent agreater excommunication. 

T, PuSar, Ifoderatloii of Chnroh of Eng,, p 868. 

2. Pertaining to or resulting from the mental 
preoision of one object from another .^Preelslvs 
alMrtnefelOB. Bee the quotation, and aMracffon. 

Pradaiae dhatradion Is when we oonslder those things 
apart whiob cannot really exist apart,as when we oonslder 
mode without oonaiderlng Its ■ubataiice and subl^ 

Watta, L^c, 1. vl. | B. 

predBret, preclalrt (nrf-kiarO, a. [» Sp. Pg. 
It. jpreelaro, < L. itraedarua, Yery bri^^t or clear, 
splendid, noble, excellent| < »r«, before, + cki- 
nur, joining, brilliant: see clear. j IHustrious; 
renowned. 

Oonaldar weill thow bene hot oAcior, 

And vassel to that King liioomparabill, 

Frais thow to plels that pnlasant prince pmdair. 

Sir D, Lyndaay, Works (UBSX p IM. (J iwnfo ao w .) 

prcclMgiCBl (pre-klAs'i-kgl). a, [< pre- + ekuh 
aieoB,] Existing or occurring before classical 
times; prior to the classical. 


In places passyng culde It is nuMist sure 

I*reeax fflgs) to plaiiiitc^ her fruyte that mmuic enhance 

£r shoures come. 

PaUadiue, Uusboiidrie (E. E. T. H.)^ p 184. 

2. Precocious. 

An intelleotus univemali^ lieyoiid all that we reade of 
Picas Mtrandiila, and other preeoee wltis, and yet wit hall 
a very humble child. Kvdyn, Diary, J uly (t 1679. 

precOOeneSBt (prf-kos'nesb n. [Also prci'oae.^ 
Hcaa ; < prccoce +‘ -neaH.'] Precocity. 

As to this extraordinary preeoaeneae,the like Is reported 
of a certain walnut-tree, as well as of the famona white- 
thorn of Glaatonbury. Bvdyn, Sylva. 

precodal. priscocial (pr^ko'shifti), a. [< /Vs?- 
eocea + -m7.] C>f or pertaining to the l*rmcocea: 
having the characters of the Prmcocea: opposed 
to altricJal. 

precodoilB (pr^-ko'shusl, a, [As jtrecoce + 
-fotts.] 1. Ki|>e before tne nati^ time. 

Many preeoeiaua truest and snoh aa have their spring in 
the winter, msy bo found In iiioat perta of Enrupe. 

/»r T. BTowtia, Vulg. V4T.. 11. 6. 

2. Bipe in understanding at an early period ; 
prematurely developed; forward: as, aprcco- 
eitfua child; preeoeiaua faculties. — 8. Indica- 
tive of precocity; characteristic of early ma- 
turity; anticipative of greater ago; premature. 

TJs superfluons to live nnfo gray hairs when in a prr- 
oodauM temper we anticipate the vlrtuoa of them. 

Sir T. Browne, To a Friend. 
In the Italian States, as in many imtutal bodies, un- 
timely decrepitude waa the penalty of preaieioua matu- 
rity. MaaaiOay, MacblaveUi. 
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pneodons 

4. In iMt., appearing before the leaves: said 

ofdowem. ,.v j T TOlSoertoto'ttan tt natiM 

prSCOCioilBly (pr^-lco'KliuH-b), aav. In a preco- fomhoadi of all tho oreatima 
cJou8 manner; with premature ripeneas or for- pjeconceitedf (pr^kon-sfi'ted), a. 
wardneRB. conceiteit.'] Preconceived. 

A man that 'a fond pneoettmdjf of •tlrriiig 2ralre UoMomei, which of fClrer trultif did boaatp 

Aluat lio a Hpuoii. xr<wiif«#inna Waatod in the flowera, 

Hood, Morning Moditatlona. eye-exacted abowera 

precodonsness (pif-kd'«hiiB-ueH), n. Same aa whoae ewert rappe^ 


in leaMn iiapqfMilila wh^ notidllMtei^ 
““ rad nnio tnem 
It In the veqr 
HoHttf* 

[<pw. + 


^SSlfifcv. j- 

Pg. precoiilMir 




i)» t \ 

ML. pr». 




by a public crier. 


dy; call , 


precoeitt/, 

precocity (pre-koB 'i-ti ), u. fas F, pr4coeit^ as Sp. 
precoHmad as Pg. prccaeidade as It. precocitd, < 
L. an jf *preBrtfeUa{U)«, < pratsox, early ripe: 
BOO prrrtH^f, jfrvcocious,} stale or ehnitui- 

fer of being pn^coeioiis; premature growth or 
deveJonni«>iil ; early ripeneHSp ospociaJly of tho 
mental jiowers. 

Hmiii: . . . imputing the canae of it [hla faU] to a pre- 
eoeUif of spii'it and vaiour In him. 


Of preeonoeUed pleaaurM grien'd me moat 


Aufon, hL 
V, t, ; pret and pp. 


preconoeive (pre-kfin-sdvOi * , * 

preconoeiiwd, ppr. preconceiving^ [< pre~ + «m- 
celveJi To form a conception, notion, or idea 
of, in advance of actual knowledge. 

In a dead plain the way aeometh the longer, becaiiae the 
eye hath preeuneHotd it ahorter than the truth. Baton, 

We do not form our oplniona from it fflctionl; but we 
try It by qmt preeoneeioad opinlona JiOfOaniajf, Hiatoiy. 


The deigy are proamitid, or mminoned by . 
appear befon the metropolitan or hla oommlaiary ’ 

Bneyc, BriL, vj 

9. Specfdcally, in the JBom. Catk. Ck., to . ou 
firm publicly or officially^ M an eoclesiast if-nl 
appointment : a prerogative of the Po])c. Si'o 
^conicaiian, 2. 

preconaiier (prd-kong'kdrL v. t [< pro- + 
conquerJ] To conquer beforehand. 

Thia kingdom 


uiUm. Voodi Vonort, P. 77. weconce^on (prS-kan Wshgn). ^ r< 

tho girl, i^eidded that (wiy + roncejdwn.) A conception or opinion formed terior to consciousness. 


To tho UMual proeoeUy of tho girl, ahe added that early 
experienoo of atnigglo . . . wlilch lathe lot of overy ima- 
ginative aud paaaluiiate nature. 

<?ecifVff Blitdt Mill on the Floaa, Iv. 2. 

Tile term preeottUy, aa applied by hlologlHta to itidlvidii- 
ala, explaina aaimilar pheiitimenuii aa applied to aocletiea. 
Claude Bernard tella iia that the fnreo or development la 
greatest In the inferior animnla, and that tlila ptneoeUy la 
Ml ovldenoe of inferiority, and excludes longevity. 

Soienee, ITT. 8.30. 


. j • j* . * . “^1 « s i iifjriwr iiv uviiovivuBUODB. 

Ill advMweof oxiierience or act^ knowl^; preooasent (prS-kpn-sent'), *• [<p«i. + 
also, the influence of previous belief or stalEes *^,.3 previous consent! SosOfip. 

— preeJmato (Pt«-k9n.8in'), «. f. [< /»- + ( 

sign,"] If. TO consign beforehand; serve 


preoojBtaneanf (pre-krM;-ta'ii&.au), n. 


+ ooetanoaH,! (hie con tern |K>rary with, yet old- 
er than, another, [linre.] 

Indeed 1 rend of Petrarch (the pro-eoetanean of oiir Cliaii- 
oer) that he was crowned with a laurel In the Capitol by 
the senate of Home, an. 1841. 


of iniiid in modifying the conceptions formed 
under the partial infiuence of experienee. 

Custom with moat men prevaila more than tmtb: acoonl- 
ing to the notions and prooonotptianM which It hath form- 
ed in our minds we shape the cftacourae of reaaon Itself. 

If oteiciu; Apology, L 1, | & 

r< ptr- preconcert (pre-kgu-gCrtOi c. t [< j>rc* + cwi- 


'ecri, r.] To concert or arrange beforehand; 
constitute in advance. 

I'onib ... by a vre eonc eriffd agreement, waa delivered 


SoutMp, 

VOH- 

^ „ , serve an 

a consignation or token of. 

Therefore Si. Cyril calls baptism . . . "the antitype of 
the paaaiona of (mriat." It does proeontign the death of 
Chrut, and does the infancy of the work of grace. 

Jer. Tmylar, Works (ed. 1885), I. ii8. 

2. To make over in advance; make a previous 
consignment of: as, to precoHcign one’s pro)>. 
orty to another. 


Into his hand.lv the Oovernm^eWg^ preCOllBOUdated (prS-kon-soFl-da-ted), ri. [< 

maeett, FenL end laa., L 6. ^ coiMoWffafwt] Cdiisolidated beforehand. 



eogUarv, think, consider: cogitate,'] 

sider or contrive iieforohand. [Rare.] 


precogitation (iire-koj-i-ta'shqn), n, [=r It. jur- 


tlme, even without prooonoert at design, by the sure work 
ings of that prlnolple or oonatltution of our natui 


hrior f!o 


government Itself originates. CaUbmn, Works, 1. 10. 

"^eogiiasione, < l)t. prm!ogitaUo{n‘), forethought, proconcortedly (pr6-kmi-s6r'tod-li), adv. In a 
< L. prweagitare, think upon beforehand; H«e preconcerted manner; by preconcert. 
precogitttie,] Previous thought or considcra- preconcortednOBB (prfi-kqn-sCrUed-nes), ». 
tiou. The state of being preconcerted. 

procagnitlon(pr«.kog-iii8h'on),w. [ssSp.prc- preooncertion (pre-kqn-sdr'shqn), ii. [< pre- 
eognieion ss It. preettgnisiom^ < liL. prmcogm- + concertion,] The act of preconcerting, or 
ffo(fi-), foreknowledge, < L. prspcogmacerff fiire- concerting beforehand. Dwight, {Imp, Diet,) 
know: nca precofpimce and cogniUon,] 1. Pro- precondemn (prB-lwn-dem'), v, t, [C pre- + 
viouH knowledge or cognition ; antecedent ox- condemn,] To condemn beforehand, 
amination. They will quite reject and proeomdamna them ere they 

When it Is said our ‘^righteonaneaa must exceed that of «« 

the acrlbea and Pbariaoua," let us first take noUoe, by way Prynm, Hlstrio-Miiatlx, Bp. Ded., p. 8. 

cdpfWNvaOfba, tlmtltmustatleaatbeso precondomnation (prS-kon-dem-iia'shon), w. 

Jar, Taphr, Works (ed. 1886), II. 6. emdemnatwn,] The act of cotide 

2. A preliminary examination; specifically, mg, or the state of being condemned, before- 
in SootH law, a preliminai^ examination of a hand. 

witness or of one likely to know sometliing precondition (prd-kon-dish'qn), ti. [< pro- + 
about a case, or the evidencty taken down; es- eondiiion,] An antecedent condition ; a con- 
dition requisite in advance; a prerequisite. 


pooially, an examination of witnesses to a crim- 
inal not, before a Judge, justice of tho peace, 
or sheriff, by a procurator-fiscal, in order to 
know whether there is ground of trial, and to 
enable him to sot forth tho foots in the libel. 
The ambassador, when he arrived at Seniiaar, found it. 


ITp to 1768 he fKnntl had atm maintained that the idea 
of (tod la tho procondChm of all thought and being. 

” Vhlloa. of Kant, p. 166. 


our nature in which us), a. [Cjfn*e- + C0)ifMt;M>ranf«mir.1 

~ what is contemporaneous; antecedent; pi'e- 

viouB. [iUre.] 

Jeot, he defined tbe^f^Sowing^^o^^ BMmes, III. ii7. 
prooontnMSt (pre-kon'trakt, formerly also pro- 
kpn-trakt')» w* [< pi*®- + contract] A pre- 
vious contract or engagement; especially, a 
previous betrotlial or contract of marriage. 

Gentle daughter, fear yon not at aU. 

He is your huaband on npro-oontraeL 

6rfii^M.forM.,lT.L7i 
Peter Gomera, thou hast lost thy wife ; 

Death pleadi nproaontraet 

Brntu, and FL, Knifldit of Malta, L & 
m-aem-iia sfion;, v, , 1 . r |V„ rr 

The act of conclemn- PTBOOntWOt (p^kon-trakt ), o. [< pf^etmiractf 
n.] I. trane. To contract beforehand ; bind or 
make over by a previous contract ; particularly, 
to betroth before something else. 

ThIa Leplda had been pre-eontraotod unto Hetellns 
Hotplo; but afterwardo, the pre-oontraot being broken, 
he xoniook her. North, tr. of Flntaroh, p. 6!(9. 

n. infrang. To form a previous contract; 
come to a previous arrangement or agree- 
ment. 


RCaird, 

preconform (pr§-kqn-f6rm'), V, t, and i, [< iwi?- ^ ^ ^ * 

, , . + cotrform,] To conform in anticipation. De 

In tile first place, iieoeasary to make a prooea verbal, or Ouinoev 

what we onll a proeognition. In which the names of the .. r/ 

autbora and subatance of these reports were mentioned. IWBOCmiOnilltF (pre-Kon-ror mi-ti), n, 

Brute, Source ^ the KUe, II. 503. + co^ormdyV] Antecedent conformity. Cole- 

precognOBCe (pr^-kog-nosO. *». L; prot. and pp. * ry 

ppr. preeognoHCing. [=* Sp. ifrr- preconlsatet (pi\vkon'i-sfit), v. t [< ML. prm- 
eonocer es It. preeonoHCcre, < L. pnccognoecfre^ 
foreknow, < prie, before, 4* cooMiMCf re, become 


or be acquainted with, know: see eognonce,] 
In Abofff hiip, to take the procognition of: as, to 
preet^ntnteo witnesses, precognition, 

precollection (prd-kq-lek'HliQii), n, [< pre- + 
coUection,] Acolloetioupreriouslymade. Imp, 
Diet, 

pre-Oolnmbiaa (pre-ko-lum'bi-w), a, [< pre- 
+ Columbian,] ftrior to the time of Christopher 
Columbus; occurring or existing before tho 
discovery of America by Columbus: as, apre- 
Columhian discovery of America. 

Ihwwn wire, the manufacture of which It is not pre- 
tended iiwpre-VUwnJbian native know. 

Pop, Set Mo,, XXXI. 621. 

prccompose (prfi-kqm-poz'), V. t. ; pret. and pp. 
precimpmed, jipr. jtrvamposing, [< pre- + 
ootM;>fw.] To compose beforehand. 

In tho latter part of his life be did not pre^oomptm his 
cursory sennons; but, having adjusted the heads, and 
aketohed out some piraculaia trusted for saocess to his 
oxtemiiorary powers. John»n, Watts. 

preconceit (pre-kqn-Ket'), «. [< pre- + coniv'it.] 
An opinion formed beforehana; a preconceived 
notion. 


Topre«laim: summon byprocla- precOTMOld, pr«»raco!d (pre-korVkoid), « 
. s. ^ + coracoid,] L Situated it 

. InMmtInentIv dfifMirted nut of the nnnrt ! m x xU*. i r 


prectmice,] 
mation. 

31io queen . . . incontinently departed out of the court ; 
wherefore she wastlirloepnwmnHMe, and called eft-soona 
to return and appear. 

Bp, Bwnm, Records, IL No. 28. The King's Letter, 

[Jane^ 1620. 

preconisatlon (prf-kon-i-zft’^shqn), M. [s F. 
pr^ctmisatiOH as Sp. preconiea^n as Pg. prr- 
conha^lUy sa It. preconizzasionCy < NDj: prtcconi- 
zatio(H-), < prmconizarcj pp, prmconizatus, pro- 
claim : see preoonizc,] If. A public proclama- 
tion or summons. 

llie time waa when the miiilater, Sii a ablemfi preeoni- 
aaiwn. called you either then to apeak, or for ever after 
to hold your peace. 

Bp, HoU, Caaes of Ckmsoience (Additional), ill. 
2. Specifically, in tho Rom, Cath, Ch,, the pub- 
lic confirmation by the Po|Ki of the decision of 
the Collej^ of Cardinals to appoint a given 
ecclesiastic to a specified oliurcn dignity. This 
preconlaatton is an eaaentlal part of an appointment to any 
of tho higher eccleslaatloal dignltlea. la the first puhlio an- 
nouncement of it^ and ia made in the presence at the Gol- 
lege of C^ardliialii. The bull of prooammtUm is the official 
letter of the Pope to an appomtee announcing hla pre- 


and pp. preSimtrivedy ppr. pfeogntriving, [< 
pro- + contrive,] To contrive or plan befortv 
hand. 

Thua far inatshoa when the mind had the will to raise 
the arm to the head, the body waa so jmseonfrAMd as to 
raise at that very moment the part required. 

Warbwtofi, On INvM'B Ewty on Ma^^ 


in 

front of 'ifche coracoid bone or cartilage; por- 
taiuing to the precoracoid. Also preeoracoi- 
dal, 

n, 91. Aprecoraooidal bone or cartilage of tin* 
shoulder-girdle or pectoral arch of the lower 
vertebrates. See coracoid. 

That region of the primitively oartllaginoas pectoi-aj 
arch . . . which Ilea on the vmtral aide (of the gleiioin 
cavity 1 may present not only a coracoid, hut a preonrar>i>i 
and an epicoracold. Hvaieg, Anat vott., p- 

precoraiooidal(j|^-kor-^koiM||l},a. l<preror- 
aooid + -oL] Some bs preeoraeoid, 
n, Bee prmcordia, 

mcoriddal (prfi-k6ridl-al). a, ajnl 

n. [ss F. prSeordial, < ML. jjrieoof^ftg, nent. 
pl,pr»ooraialiaf pr«oordia,<L^JWord(o, 
oordia: see jprdpcordfa.] L a. mtuated in front 
of the heart ; pertaining to the presoordia.— Pre- 
OOZdlal reBtcn, the regto of the hearty or the front <•( 
Uie chest overttie heait ; also, the epigaatrio region. 

I am oome to speak of the prmoardiaU fogUm of the 
bodte. MdE^tr.oirany.nx.'^ 

n. n,pl. The preoordial partB. [Rare-] 



Mlieni flgBjito ti. to not 

s|Sjas»ffl!siy3|r'* 

W5S?USrPffli! 

{i.iti'd on the front of the eornea of the eye. 
nrecoseaaatt. •>• SeejMveoomMM. 

KISSSe (P*?-k«w'). ®. t; wet. and pp. prc 
*<v.H(vwd, ppr. Jiwpoer^iw. [< pr^ + <»iw»e, v. 
Cl urecttrw.2 TogobeforeMohenldorpro- 
viirsor; henld ^ a^proaeh of; announce; 


*«, p. iMOi (see jney*), + -at] I 


pr(>j?no 8 ^^®®^' [Baie.y 

The MO had ilnuigely flattened; the weighty iwella 
K'lduh had pmou ma the growth of the atormlhad run 
a way down the eaiiem watera. 

' IT. C. JhiMK. Death Bhlft xL 


4681 

pteyi geeDrmS.] liviiiglqrpny; disposed to predfloen (ptd-d^-siMiO, «. <. l< predeoemr^ 
predatofye 

“< La prmdOf booty, spoil 
„ „ Plundering; pUlf^ng; 

predatory. 

8o RngUnd next the luitfnl Dane aonror'd; 

Allur'd, tbu omdof ra?en took hto fltont* 

Hw ooaata at tint atieraptliur to Infa^ 

And violate her aweeti with rude delight. 

ADoitw, The unveil, 
predate (pre-ddt'), r. t , ; pret. and pp. predated^ 

[< jJi-e- + dotei.] 1 . To ante- 


taken as *pf^ 0 ress + -or.] To precede; be the 
predecessor of. [Rare.] 

Lord John Seckville p n d §om» d me here. 

iraeioto, Lettere, n. ST. 

predeceflfliTe (prd-dfaesMv), a. [< L. prs?, be- 
fore, + deeeasuH, pp. of decedcre^ defmrt, with- 
draw (see decease^ + -^ro.] Going before ; pre- 
oediug; previous. 

Our noble and wlao prince has hit the law 
Ihat Mil our jnvrfAMMsfw students 
Hsvo inlm'da unto their shiuiie. 

MiddUUm, Maaringer^ and Poutay, Old LaW| L 1. 


date before the actual time • as. to mv- 

o m "”*'“** MUiCa » w j»ittiM««#w, McumiijTer, ana icoiMsg, uia isiWi 1. 1. 

Kor.i.-* 

TheBonotort... = '&V\nr^cceHW =Pg. 



IliH ** Critique of the Pure Reason.’’ 

'the statement of the qneetlon oarrlee one inevitably to 
lopiw^dMosIphUoBopnleai to Cartealanism. 


the 


Mind, XXL 124. 
The pnarUM period of Kant'e development. 

EneyerBrtL, XUL 847. 

precnlw (m^'l-lftr). *»•, [< L. nrjeort, pray: 

Cf. ML. prooafa, chalet.] Aprayo^ 


MU, olumlet.] Aprayor- 
man ; a beadsman ; one boundfto pray poriodi- 
- .. ^ ^ founders of the religious 


The Bonningtoti, or lAwday, oak ia not a boundary tree^ 
bnt it predtetsf the timea otme Tndora. 

AT. and q., 7tti aer.. VIL 4S0. 

;>rjedalio(fi-), 
^MsdatuSf plunder : 
. „ . _ lundering or pillag- 

ing; robbery; predatory moiursion. 

For thel were ohaiged with greate aommea of money to 
the kyng, and now thia aodain vtoltaolou ormifdaefoa 
deane siumod them. iiaO, Hen. IV., an. 17. 

Predatorefl (nred-^td'rfia), n. pi [NL., < L. 
j)raedator, a plunderer, <pr«rfoHs pp.prsMhifss, 
plunder: see e.j Swainson^s name of a 
tribe of coleopterous insects, containing such 
vi. - - 1 .^ predatory or adepliagous and prey on 

the religious other insects, including ^e families Ciidnd^ 
lUim^ Carabi^, SilphidBy and tiia» 


eally for the founder or founders 
iM'uefaotion which he enjoys, 
precimgal, praeiiMal (prd-ka’nf^l), a. [< 

L. /ir«, before, + oimrtM, wedge: see ameua 

an(i arxGWMdaJl Situated in front of the cuneus 'tory mammr * witlT 
of the brain: specifically noting the quadrate nredatoriMflSl (prei 

lobule, or pmeaueus. 'acter of being pre( 

Piecnnewu^ SwwescMwiw. or plunder. 

precast (prt-kur'snt), a. [< L. wmeur- pc^totioiut (pred-n-td'ri-iw), a. [< 
of prmtmrrere, run befot^ < pra, daloriug, plundering: eco predatory^ 


p. prcd€ 

predecessor szlt, prcdeccssorv, <LtL,priedccessdr, 
one who has gone liefore, < L. pm*, before, + 
deeessory a retiring officer, < dct^dcre, pp. dfe- 
oeiMtM, go away, depaH : see decease, Cf. ante^ 
cessitr and successor,} One who goes before or 
precedes another, (a) One who precedes another In 
a given atatci position, or office ; a previous occupant of a 
position or office. 

What know wee further of him |I.contins, Bldiop of 
Magneolal bnt that he might be as factious and false a 
Bishop as Leontius of Antioch, that was a liunderdyeares 
his predsomor f MuUm, Frelatical Kpiaoopaoy. 

(frt) An ancestor ; a forefather. 

J?o«. Where is Diinoaira botly 7 

Maed. Carried to Colmcklll, 

The sacred atorehouse of hls|im2«Masorq 
And gnardian of their hones. 

Shat, Macbeth, It 4. M, 


A ^ ^ * ' W aj w awif ssaswa^wiiaai as# we 

raXtaUy (pred'o-td-ri-li). adv. In a preda- jwdectare (prS-df-ldgr'), v. <.; pret. and to. 
torv manner: witlTnilluriiiiror ulimderinir. predcctored, ppr. pndwlarutg. + <w- 


fpillagiug or plundering. 
j(r a-t^ii-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being predaiory; inolinatiou to prey 


K L. prsB^ 

. ' ' #* — * — mwwww. ew., V.W..MV.IUK. ww i^KVda^ 

before, + ourrcrs, run: see eurrenthl Running tory. 
forwara ; specifically, in sodL, extending oepha- 
lad; antrorse : the opposite of reeurrent, 
preenrrert (prf-k6r’6r), II. \<'L,prxeurrere, run 
before (see precurretit), + E. -erl.] A precuiv predatonr (pred Vt9-ri), a, [as It. jtredatorio, 
Hor ; a forerunner. < L. prasaatorius, rapacious, jilundermg, praedu’^ 

Thou ohrleking harbinger, 

Foul jnwciirrur of the ileud. 

Shdk,, Fhanix and Turtle, L 0. 


They become pradiUariom and adnlteroni^ oonsnmpUon- 
aiy and oulinanr, false and base fires. 

Oauden, Tears of the Church, p. 821 . (DsvAts.) 


Clare,} To duclare beforehand ; pr^ct; fore- 
tell* 

Though I write fifty odd, I do not carry 
An almanack in my bones to pradaeUm 
What weather we shall have. 

Maaaingar, Onardlan, 1. 1. 

prededioation Q>rfi-4led-i-ka'Hboti), n, [< pr*?. 
+ dedication,} A prior dedication; adedica- 

Webstof^s 


precunet (p^-ktos^), II. [< L. prseoursus, a 
coming or going before, < urtecurrere, run be- 
fore : see jirecurrenl and of. course^} A foro- 
nuining; a heralding; prognostication. 

Xven the like praeuraa of fierce events, 

As harbliigeni preceding still the fatei^ . . . 

Have heaven and earth together demonatrated 
Unto our oUmatures and countrymen. 

AMoir., Hamlet, LL 121. 

preenner, f>. See prsesrsor. 
precundye (pr$-k6r siv), a. [< precurse + -jve.] 
Preceding as a herald; prognostioative ; pre- 
dictive. 

Bntaoon a deepjmuntos sound moaned hollow. 

Ootorf^, Destiny of Hatlona 

preennor (prf-kAr'sor), n. [Alsopfceicrser; ssb 
F. prdcuraeur sb Sp.*]Pg. precursor ss It. preeur- 
sore, < L. prmoursory a forerunner, < prmeur^ 
rere, run bftore: see preeurrent,} A forerun- 
ner; also, that which precedes an event and 
indicates Its approach. 

Jovet llghtnlnga the j pnss ui wow 
O* the dreadful thundS^oUpa. 

Skslk,, Tempest^ L 2. SOL 
<cByiL Fra d a o eaaor, herald, omen, stgm 
PiBCUTflory (pr$-kAr'8^ri), a. and ft. [<L.pr4B- 
r-ursttriusy^ptccwca^ < ^ forerunner : 


preewsor.) L a. ’Preceding as a herald; FXpd^i v. t 
forerunning; introdnetory; indicative of some- plunder ^ • 
tiling to foUow. 

We ahSU pereelTemore plainly the ooomopoliteVifear- 
it it we take a jNwsMrwvv vlewof the 1 


tion made beforehand or previously. 

Diet, 

predefine (pre-df-fin^), r. t , ; pret. and pp. pro- 
defmedy ppr. wedefining, [v OF. prettejinir st 
Sp. Pg. j)rcdeJiHir ss It. preaefinire^ < ML. *pr«- 
definire, predetermine, v L.pi’s?, before, + deJjU 
nire, define : see define,} To define or limit bo- 
forenand; set a limit to previously; predeter- 
mine. 

Daniel nnderatood that the nninher of years which Ood 
had, in his word to Jcrenilnli the profihct, prvdafnnd for 
the ooiitinnanoe of the captivity of Uie Jews and thedeao- 
lation of Jerusalem, vis. seventy years, were now near to 
thdr expiratioik Up, J/olf, Hard Texts, Daniel, ix. 2. 

predefinition (pre-def-i-nisli'mi), n, [Early 
mod. E,pr€diJll^ycioH ; ss Bp. prcdofinicum ss Pg* 
predefini^ ss It. predefinisione, < ML. ^praedefi-- 
Njfjo(if-), < ^prasdefinire^ prodetorraiiio : seo^irr- 
dcfinc,} Definition in advance ; predetermina- 
tion. 

Vntyl such tymo ns the ritmplutu nomber of theyr ooii- 
sUuint fclluwes and faithful bruthunic . . . nhouido lie 
fulfylled and whollyo accomplysbod accordyiige to the 
eternal pradyUfnytiion of God. Bp. BaU, Images t 

predeliberation (pre-ile-lib-e-ra'shnii), n, [< 
pre^ + deliberaiion,} Deliberation beforehand. 

^ Koget, 

ilewoii, Hat. Hist., I SOS. preoelineation (pre-de-lin-fi-a'shon), fi. \ipre~ 
+ delineation,} 1. Pluvious delineation.— 2. 
The theory or doc.triue of the animalcu lists of 
tho last century, who considcrod the whole body 
of an individual to be preformed in a sperma- 
toxofin, and tbe figiiro to be predeliiieated in 
the he^ and other parts of the spcrm-cells. 


tor, a plunderer, ijtrsedari, plunder: Bcepreu^, 
V.] 1. Plundering; pillaging; living by rapine 
or preying. 

Though the country was infested by pradaiory bands, a 
Protestant gentleman could acarocly obtain penutsslou to 
keep a brace at pistols. Macaulay, Hist Ung., vL 

Tho human race, though a gregarious rmce^ has ever 
been, and atiU ia, npradatory race. 

H. JSjpeneer, FTln. of PaychoL, 1 6ia 

2. Choraoterized by rapine; spent in plunder- 
ing; devoted to pillaging. 

Tbe position was already a very Important one, for— 
accordiiig to the jnw/ofory system of warfare of the day — 
it was an excdleut starting-point for those marauding ox- 
peditiona MalUy, Hist Hetbcrlanda II. 808. 

Human beings sre cruel to one another In proportion as 
th^ hsMti are jNwfatonii 

H, SIpanear, Social Btotloa, p. 449. 
8. In codlf habitually preying upon other ani- 
mals; camivorous or iuseotivorous, as a mam- 
mal; rax>aoiou8or raptorial, as abiM; adepha- 
gous, as an insect.— 4t. Hungry; ravenous. 

The evlto that come of exercise sre . • . that It moketh 
tho more hot and prwfalor|k _ 

predet, n, 

prey2, ».] 


[< L. praeda, booty, plunder: see 
Spoil; booty; plunder; pillage. 

The gentleman, being nettled that hla kiniman would 
aeeme to rescue toe prw/s of hto deadlie f(\ brake out in 
theoeeholerlke words. Btonitocrit Desorip. of Irelaiid, Iv. 


.. [Also preadyjpreid; < L. praedari, 
see preg^t v,} To plunder; pillage; 


ful Judgment 
former 


k jNwsMfwvy vlewof the ponUa'a 
Saa, T, Adiuna, yfoTkn, IL 128. 


rob. 

When the aubjeots were praidsd, yon woiild be content 
to winke at their mf "" "" " " 

with bribeile. 


ir, and Spain 

chief defeudenbf this^theory at pradalineatinn. 


bis theory 
BaaeM, 


Bvol. of Man (trana.), L 87. 


N atkma in a state of deoay loee their Idtoiq, which lo 
is always jpufaiowry to that of freedom. 



II.t It. A xireoursor; an introduction. 

virtue to the way to troth : poilto of affeotloiia a ne- 
^^^-asary j pmo w eofyto depth of knowledge. . ..... 

HammSSiy Worka IV. 668. piadfiofiase (pre-df-sfis 

Predabl 6 (pred>bl),a. [< OP. >#*15/6 (taken departure.] 

i» active aeiuey, < io.. prmda^, in panive »“<>*•>«?• 

5 <cuge, that can be seised 
sme asprey: seepredto, 


FWdBCayt (prs-df-kft'„ . • "J * - J , 

i^viouB decay. fore, + LL. deuiamts, dentary: see don tory.] 

Jbr (what we moat confess unto relattona of antiquity) Situated in advance of tbo don tary clement or 
some jne-dfow fof oraclesj is observable from that lpaa> bone of the lower jaw, as a bone of some rep- 
aageJcrfCloeiw. urged b^tonlua tileB. Nattn-e, XL. 32.5. 

T.Brtnam, Vulg. predentate (pre-deii'tat),tf. [< L. jpr», before, 

b ), n. [saeF.jBrMScbs; K + dentatus, toothed: see dentate.} 


. ^ In Cetacea, 

De- having teeth hi the fore part of the upper jaw 
only. Dewhurst, 1834. [Kan?.] 

‘ ' pro- + desert^.} 


log or carnivorous; rapl — 
wedacMn (prf.di'B?.;pi). 
7 -«n.] A carnivorous auli 

Diet.) 



, n. [< nredaeedms 
imal. Air^. (Imp, 

^J^daoeoni (prMft'shius), a, [sB It. predaee, 
^ Li. as if *prasaaXf given to preying, sprmda, 


If children 0 iv><fMsass progenitora 
We are their offspring, and t^^noi 

The first to the only Btoait period on which a faint mark 
to left by Henry, Prince of Walea who pradaeaaaad liis fa- 
ttisr In ms. CLXIV. 496. 


none of ours. 
Luorece, 1. 1766. 


. othen to itrangera 
bnt those nre the iiohlcBt Gist we do without firedeseft. 

Sir H. VUArange, tr. of Seneca's Morala U. (XtoriiM.) 

predesign (pre-de-zln^, f. t. [< LL. prasde- 
signarCf designate before, < L. prse, before, H- de* 
signare, designate, design: see pro- and design^ 



pradMdgn 

f».] To design or purpose beforehnnd; prede- 
termine. 

In tftinclia thing! we Me muy nMitlotifl veiy orderly 
pefformod, and with a inanifeat tendency to iNvUcular 
and pftdMtgned enda. tUnifU, Free Inquiry. 

predeeiffliate (pre-doH'ig-nut), v, U ; pret. and 
pp. jireaesiumtad, ppr. prttdesignaHng. [< LL. 
prmienignatuH, pp. of pr^designare^ designate 
before: see prmvHign.\ To determine upon in 
advance, uh to settle upon the characters for 
which a coUoclion is to lie sampled in advance 
of tile exiiiriiiiiitioii of the sample, 
predesignate (piiwles'ig-nat), n. [< LL. prir- 
difidifiiatus^ pp. of prifv/esh/nare, predesignate : 
see prmlmnn,’] In (a) Having the quan- 
tification of Uio subject distinctW expressed: 
said of a proposition. Bir W, Hamilton, (b) 
toil in advance. 
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8iiafv, determine befbrehand: seeprwIflSiffMiitsO 
The act of predestinating, or the state of being 

S redestinated; fate; specifieallv, in Meof.. the 
ecree or purpose of Giod, by which he has from 
eternity immutably determined whatever comes 
to pass; in a more restricted sense, the decree 
by which men are destined to everlasting hap- 
piness or misery; in the most restricted sense, 
predestination to eternal life, or election (the 
correlative doctrine that God has predestined 
some to everlasting death is termed repruba- 
/ioo), SooprvdestiMate, v, t 
iVvdMgfia^ pnq^of Gk^ 


Dcsii 

valid 


Thai, it i» a condition of 


iginitofi 

induction that tho oharaoten for which a coUootion 
ii aainpled ahnnld Iw dcilgnated or determined in ad- 
vaiiou; and if thU la dune, Uieae charactera are pndeaig- 
note. 

predeBignation(pre-des-ig-ii&'Hhon),ft. [iure- 
detiiffnatfi + -jea.J In lopic : (a) A sign, symbol, 
or word expressing logical quantity. 

lie think! that, in utilvoria] negation, the loglolatie em- 
ploy i\w predaUffnaUtm “all." 

Sir W. UmniUvnf Dlaouuloii!^ App. XL, Logical (B). 

(h) The act of predosignatiiig. 

SnppoM we were to draw onr inferenoea without tho 
maimffnaHon of the oliaractor (for which the claaa had 
been umpledl; tlicn we might in every caM find aomo 
recondite character in which thoae inalanoea would all 
agree. C, S. Peine, Theory of Probable Inference, viU. 

prede8i|(liatonf (pre-desMg-na-tv-ri), a. [< 
jtretietfiffuaUi + -ory.] In topic, marking the 
logical quantity of a proposiiioti. 

Here the nndeeiffnaiary worda for unlveraally affirma- 
tive and iiiiiveraally negative quantity are not the aame. 
fHr iV, iiamitim, Uiaouaalona, App. II., Luteal (H)i 

predestinarian (pr$-des-ti-n&'ri-an), a. and n. 
[< predeaUuc + -an'an.] L a. l.**B(Blieviug in 
the doctrine of predestitiaUou.— 2. Of or ])cr- 
tainiiig to predostiiiatiou. 

n. n. One who believes in the doif trine of 
predostinatioii. 

Why doea tho pndeaUnarian ao adventuroualy climb 
into heaven, to ranaack the coloatlal Arohtvei^ reM (Jod'a 
hidden decreea^ when with leaa labour he may aeciire an 
anihontio traiiaorlpt within hiuuelf Y 

neMp qf ChrktiaH IHeiy, 

pradestlnariaillBm(pre-dea-ti-na^ri-an-izm), n. 
[< predestinarian + -won.] The system or doc- 
tiriues of the predestiiiarians. 

PredMaimrioiiigm was in the flrat liiataiioe little more 
than a development of tlie doctrine of ezoluaive aalvatlon. 

Leeky, Eatlonaliam, L :iS5. 

predestlnMyt (pre-dcs' ti-m^ri), n. [< predestine 
4- -ary.] I^destinanaii. * Ueylin, Hist. Pres- 
bjrterians, p. 21 . ( Ikwies . ) 

predestinate (prS-des'll-nat), v. f.; pret. and 
pp: predesHtmted, ppr. predesHnaiinq, [< L. 
prmaesiinatHH, pp. ot presdoHUnare, determine 
oeforehand: see pretiestine.l To predelennine 
or foreordain ; appoint or ordain beforehand by 
an unchangeable purpose. 

Whom he did foreknow ho alao did predetHi%alte to lie 
conformed to the image of hia Son. lioni. vlll. 29. 

By tlie decree of God, for the manifeatation of hia glory, 
•ome men and angela are prederthuUed onto everlaating 
llfe^ and othera foreordained to everlaating death. Thoau 
angela and men, Uiua predHttnalMi and foreordained, are 
particularly and unoliangeably deaigiied ; and their iiuni- 
nor la BO certain and definite that ft cannot be either in- 
oreaaed or dlniinialied. Rfeaf. CW- qf ^ViOA, ill. S, 4. 

■Syn. PreduHtuae, Fonordain, PredetUne, decree, fore- 
. 't woMB,ap. 


whereby (before the foundatlona of the worlil were laid) 
he hatli oonatantlj decreed by lliaoounael, aeoret to a% to 
deliver from outmi and damnation thoae whom he hath 
ohoaen in Chriit out of mankind, and to brings them by 


SUSt pit- 


are exact 
God ; pndstdne la uaed aome- 


p^iiig only to the aoto < 
what more freely. 

predestinate (pr^ies'ti-nfit), a, and u. [< ME. 
predeaiinat, ( h. prmdtfstinatus, pp.: see the 
verb.] I, a. Predestinated; loroordainod ; 
fated. 

Of hevenea kyiig tbon wrt pndeeUnat 
To hele our aonlee of her aeek eatat 

Chaucer, Mother of God, 1. 69. 

Some gentleman or other ahall '■oape a predecUHtde 
acratohed face. Shak,, Much Ao^ L L ISO. 

The great good wlmni, well beloved and well 
PredeeUnaie of heaven. 

Swihtwme, Trlatram of lyoneaae^ vL 

n. ». One who is predestinated or foreor- 
dained to n particular end. 

Wo are taught to believe . . . that the promiaea are not 
the rewarda of obodloiice, hut gracea pertaining only to a 
* 'T. ZViyhir, WoikB(ed.lH8fiXn. 16. 


few pre d ee Una te e . Jer, 

[< F. 

prMesiinatiim s= Hp. prvdeeHnue^m ss Pg. pre- 
desHna^o =s It. ^tredrsUnasione, < LL. prmoBsU- 
natio(n^), a determining beforehand, < prsedes- 


Chriat to everlaating ealvatlon, aa veaaela made 

Thirty-ninc Jr&letqfthe Hpiteopal Church, Art zva 
Aa it predcaUnaUoH over-ruled 
Their wfil, dlapoaed by abaoluto decree 
Or high foreknowledge. MOton, P. L, ill. 114. 

Influenced Uy their belief in predetUnaUon, the men dla- 
play, in Gmea of dlatrecalrm unoertalnty, an ezemplaiy pa- 
tiuiioe. JS. W. Lane, Modem Egyptian!, I. 869. 

« Syn. Foreordinatlon, predetermination. 

predestiXIAtiTe (pre-des'ti-n|-tiv). a. [a It. 
predestinativo; as wedestinaK + Deter- 

mining beforehana; foreordaining. Coleridge. 
predeininator (pr^-dos^ti-nA-tpr), n. [< F. pri-^ 
destbiatcur; as piktiesHnate + -orL] 1. One 
who predestinates or foreordains. — 2. One who 
believes in predestination ; a predestinarian. 

Let all Predadinatofn roe pmduoo, 

Who struggle with Eternal Bonds in vain. 

CoMicy, The Miatreaa, My Fate. 

predestine (prf-des'tin), v. f.: pret. and pp. pro- 
desUned, ppr. predestining, [< F. pridestlner ss 
8p. Pg. predesUnar ss It. jnrMesUnare, < L. tiric- 
destinare, determine lieforchand, < pra, before- 
hand, + destinare, determine: see mwfiiic.] To 
decree beforehand; predetermine; foreordain; 
predestinate. 

At length he spoke, and, aa the scheme was laid, 

Doom’d to the slaughter my prededtMd head. 

PiU, Jhield, ii. 

sEfn. SeeprMfsatfnato. 

pr 60 ie 8 tixiFt(pr$-de 8 'ti-ni),fi. [ME.i^edcyf«yn6; 
as + aesHny. Cf. predestine^ Predesti- 
nation. 

Hyn God aeth every thyngo, out of dontaunce, . . . 

Aa they ahul oomen by wedetteyne. 

Chaucer, Troilni, Iv. 966. 

predeterminable (pre-de-thr'ml-na-bl). a. [< 
predetermine + •able.'] Capable dt being pre- 
determined. Coleridge. (Imp, Diet.) 

predeterminate (pr6-de-tAr'ini-n|t), a. [< LL. 
pnedeterminatus, pp. oi itrsedetermintiro, deter- 
mine beforehand: see predetermine.] Deter- 
mined beforehand: as, the predeterminate coun- 
sel of God. 

We oaniiot break through the bounds of Ood'a provi- 
denco and predeterminate purpoae In the gnldanoe of 
events. 

Ih*. idehardeon, Oba. on tlio Old Teatament,p. 818. 

predetermination (pre-d^-t^mi-na'shQn), w. 
( ss F. prSddtermination s ^p,predeterminacion^ 
J V. predeterminaqdo ss It. predeterminazione, < 
1jL,*nrtetleterminaHo(nF), < prsedeterminare, de- 
termine beforehand: see predeterminate.] 1. 
The act of predetermining; preordination; 
previous determination to a given course or 
end. 

Tills predetemUnattoH of Ood’a own will la ao far from 
being tho determining of ours that it ladiitlnotly tbeoon- 
traiy. Hammend, Kundamentala. 

2. Tho state of being previously determined; 
a state wherein each actor event is dependent 
njion antecedent conditions. 

Our weaiy glance, aa It atraya over the outdde of ph»- 
nomona, meeta nothing elM than the whirl of impersonal 
Bubatanoea, the blind conflict of nneonaoioua forooa, the 
drear iieoemlty of inevitable predeterwdnatton. 

Latte, Mieroeoemna (tranaX X. 1. 

predetermixie (prfi-df-ter'min), v,; pret. and 
pp.predetermined, ppr. predetermining.' [ssF. 
prediterminer ss Pg. predeterminar mt It. pro- 

deierminare, < LL. pmwterminare, determine 
beforehand, < L. prm, before, -h determinaref 
limit, determine: see determine.] L trans. 1. 
To determine beforehand; settle in purpose or 
counsel. 

If Qod foreaeea events hemuathave mviiMarsieied them. 

atrM.Htde. 

The moment 1 east my eyea npon him, I waipradCilM^ 
mined not to give him a single aona 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. a 

2. To destine by previons decree. 

So great was the love of Qod to mankind, that he pre- 
pared Joya Infinite and never eeeeing fSor man before be 
had c r ea t ed him ; but he dldnot prem Swi ii ai ehlm to any 
evil. Jer. Iks/fer, Sarmona L lx. 


pndAT^ gwMf-vW'). a. ppn . + , 

Predestinate; foreordained. ’ ^ 

The next Peter Bdl was he 
Predeeate, like yon and me, 

To good or evil as mgy ooma 

Shettey, Peter BeU the Third, Vto\ 
praderoim (prd-dfvoup'), v. t [< pm- + ’ 
vouT.] To consume beforehand; exhaust 
maturely. FeXler, Worthies, II. 572. 
predial (pr5'di-el), a. and n. [Also i 
ter L.): <OF. pirvdial, F. predial sem. Pg.nrr. 
dial^ it.predMk,a,,<'^. prmdialis. <LTprA>.> 
dium, a farm, an estate, for ^prttltedUm, < ttrv, 
hendere, prekendere, seis^ take: see prebend. 
Gf. pr«da, bootv : seeprepB,] a. 1. Consist- 
ing of land or farms; rofu; landed. 

By the civil law their predial eetatee are liable to Usual 
peymente and taxea dyUgs, Pareigon. 

2. Attached to farms or land; owing service as 
tenanting land. 

The aubetltuGon of foreign-bam predial alavee and din- 
banded aoldlera, from every pert of the ancient known 
world, for the native and aboriginal iuliabitanta of tho soil 
(of Italy]. Q. P. March, Uist Lang., p. 87. 

3. Consequent upon tenanting farms or laud ; 
growinjg or issuing from farms or land: as, prr- 
ritol tithes. 

Tlthea ... are defined to be tho tenth part of the iii> 
oreaM yearly arising and renewing from the pniflta of 
lands : . . . the first species being nsnally called predial, 
aa of ooin,graBa, hopa and wood. Blaekdane,CaaL,U. IIL 

If there are reasons for thinking that aome tree village 
Bodetiee fell during the proceH Im feadaUsatkm] into the 
predial oondition of vtllensge— whatever that oonditkMi 
may really have implied —a oompenaating prooeas began 
at aome nnknown date, under which the hue tenant made 
a ateady approach to the level of the freeholder. 

Maine, Village Commiinitlea, p. 141. 

In France predial aervitnde existed down to the very 
days of the Bevoluilon. WisiCtiiOMler Rtte,, OXXVIIL 9M. 

The delinquent loseih ell his right whateoever, prmdiuA, 
peraonal, and of privilege. 

Jer. Taylar, Woi1n(ed. 1885), n. los. 
Prsdlsl or ml ssrvioes, in the lav ^eerwihidet, such 
■ervioee aa one eetate owee unto another eetate : as. lie- 
oauM I am the owner of snch a ground, I have the right 
of a way through the mound of another person. Wathbum. 
—PmiSl ssrvitndML in iSMb low. real servitudes affect- 
ing heritage.— Prsdlsl tttb^ titfaee of the p^uoe of 
lan4 as com, gnaa hops, and wood. 

n, n* A predial laborer or slave; one who 
owes service as a tenant of land. 

TTieae oonditlona were that the prmuiale should owe 
three fourths of the profits of tbolr Mbor to their msaten 
for six yean, and the non-prwdlals for four years. 

Bmereon, Addiwu, W. I. Emandpstion. 

prediastolic (pre-di-p-storik), a. [< pre- + du 
tistolic.] Just preceding tho diastole of the 
heart. 

predicabililgF (pred^i-k^bir i-ti), n. [ss F. prv- 
dicabiUt^ ss P^predicaiUideAe ; tmpredicable + 
•ity (see -Mlf J The quality of being predica- 
ble; capacity for being afflmed of or attrib- 
uted to somethii^. 

predicable (iwedn-k^bl), a. and n. [as F. pre- 
dieabte s Bp. predicable as; Pg. predieavel ss It. 
predieohite, that may be affirmed, < ML. prerdh 
eabiliSf pr^icable (neut. prxdicabile (PetriiP 
Hifmanus), a predioable) (in 'L. prmdieaWis, 
praiseworthy), < L. presdieare, declare, pro- 
claim: see predieate.T I. a. Capable of being 
predicated or affirmed ; assertable. 

Of man. of life, of happlneoa, certain primordial tmtha 
are pramaMe wnidi necessarily underlie all riid^t con- 
duoC H. Spenser, Bodal Stotlos, p. liSi. 

n. n. A logical term considered as cawblf 
of being universally predicated of another: 
usually, one of the five words, or five kinds of 
predicates, aooordinff to the Aristotelian logic, 
namely genus, spemes, differenoe, property, 
and aooiaent. Thus, Petrus Hlspsnus nys (In Lstin, 
Imtitiseqnkny Imo In English): "/VecKsaMf taken prop- 
erly la the aame as universal, only th«r dlllor In this, thnt 
predteaUe la defined by^ said of* while nnlvsrsal la dc” 

fined * la In.’ For vfvdiMNa Is what is born apt to 

said of many, and nnfversal Is what Is bom to be in 
many." 

The! bo called predteaUee^ boeanso some one thing 
Spoken of another. And thel are (aa a man would uiv) 

market or notaa of woordea that are spoken of many, anew 

yug how and by what maner the same woordea are att nii- 
ntedtoothers. rOaon, Bole of Beaa»ii 

If any one takes the trouble to ennmsrato the Pred^- 
Nat, which be may easily derive from a good OntolnKy 
(e. g., Baumgarten^s), and to arrange them in classes un- 
der me Categories ... be will . . . prodnoe a pundy 
analytio section of Metaphyslo, wbleh win not oontai» » 
single synthetio propoalnon. 

M. OWW; Phnoa. of Emit, p. 
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oonstitutiiiK a part of what is predioatod or 
asserted of an^hing; made, through the In- 
strumeutality of a verb, to qualify Its subject, 
or sometimes its direct object: thus, in the 
following sentences the italicised words are 

S redicato: he is an invalid; he is Uf ; it made 
im ill; they elected him captain, 
n. s. 1 . ^h at which is predicated or said 
of a subject in a proposition ; in oram., the word 
or words in a proposition which express what 
is affirmed or denied of the subject; that part 
of the sentence which is not the subject. 
proponiiion. 

For oTMlfeiieM—qaalitiM— are not mere nstt 
Wflb of s subject; ihey are the threads of that 


1. That which is predicated; npei 
in the ^IristoteUas psUos., one of the ten 
<<]it;i'>gories. Bee category, 1. 

A nied^temsst la nothing elles In BngUsbebntaaheivyng 
oi reliearqms wordm male bo truely loaned together, 

or els a settjng fOorth of the nature of eneiy thing, and 
AiMO shewyng what male be trnely spoken and what not. 

Wamm, Kule of Beaaon. 

2. A definite class, state, or condition. 

Woe should anpanuintly perceloe that we, bqms osUed 
rniMonable oreMurea and In that pndiMmmU compared 
ami tojriied wyth angdles, bee more worthy to be nuncn- 
iHiiu and domed peraonea rhreaaonable. 

' Hoa, Edw. IV., an. S8. 

If you haye gained such a Place among the oholoeBt 
Friends of mlna 1 hope you will put me somewhere 
aiiioiigst youra though i but fetch up the Rear, being eon* 
tenleu to be the Inflrma ls<ol specfea the lowest In the 
rredieomma of your Friends. HvwM, Lettera L L 18. 

Thou know’st it moat be now thy only bent 
To keep in oompaaa of thypreduoment 
Then quick about thy purposed busigesa oome. 

irficon, VaoalionlSerolaa 1. M. 

3. A dangerous or trying situation; anunploas- 
Hut |K)sinon. 

The offender's life lies In the merey 
Of the duke only, 'gainst all other voice. 

In which pn di M n ufU, 1 say, thou staiid'at 

SMak., If. at V., iv. 1. 867. 

Ood help good f ellowa when they cannot hdp themselves ! 
alunder rmief In the prwdieommt of privations and feigned 
liabits. G, Uunty, Four Lettm 

-Syn. 8. Fbsitioq, plight ease. 

PWdlcatkm (»red-i.ka'Bhen), [< ME. prc 
atoaotoim, < 6V. jjredieali^, P. Pf^ieati^ =: 
Pr. predicati(f s= Bp. prcdteamon s It. predica- 


pradlMvf 

km, declare: see predteate,'] Predieatiiig; af- 
firming; asserting; expressing affirmanon or 
predication: as, apMtoatiiw tenn..>F9Mdlflallve 
propos it ton, IniciicFiaaameaseafqpNisaljweiMM 
eofspericof, 8. 

predlcatively (pred'i-kft-tiv-li), adv. In the 
manner of a predicate ; like a predicate, 
predicatory (pred'l-k^to-ri), a, [ss l^>. j^redi- 
mtorio, a pulpit, *= It! predicatoriOj < CL. pr»- 
dicaloriuH, only in sense of upraising,’ * lauda- 
tory,* < L. prtmimior, one wbo declares or pro- 
claims, one wiio praises, LL. also a prcaoner, 
< prtedicarc, pp. prmHeatus, declare, proclaim: 
see rmfdicatc,} If. Pertaining to preaching; 
involving preaching. 

Callings must l»o duly observed, whether In the sohoola 
111 a meer grammatical way, or in the church, in a yrtm- 
Bp. Hall, Casus of Conscience^ iiL 10. 


8. Affirmative; of the nature of a predicate: 
. as, a predicatory statement. 

predierotic (pre-dl-krot^ik), a. [< pro- + («- 

oroftc.l Preceding Uie dicrotic PnKtt flr ottff 

-qnslities— are not mere patterns on the wavs, the wave next before the diorotiowava Somettoea 
subject; they are the thrtakla of that weh. mdled/tW tidtU imm. 


O. IL Uweu, Froba. of Life and Mind, U. iU. | 86. pyediot (prf^kt'), r. f. 
8. A class name; a title by which a person or ^ ' 

thing may be known, in virtue of belonging to 
a class. 


[< L. prmdiciHH, 


The noble author, head, I am given to underatand. un- 
der the jMwfiiMts of Aghrliu, of the eldeat branch of the 
onoe prinoely houae of Imauey. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 04. 


otprsediSere, say beforehand, premise, foreteS, 
predict (> It. 7>rwWf(? = Pg.prcdiscr = tip.pre- 
deeirssF.prmire, foretell), < pr», liefore, + eW- 
roro, say, tell : see dtcftoii.] To foretell; proph- 
esy; declare before the event happens; prog- 
nosticate; also, to declare before the fact is 
known by direct experience. 


AdverhUl prodloato, a wonl (adjective) that divides lU 
quailing force beiwoun a vurb and ita subject, or has the 
value paray of an adverb and partly of a predioate : a% 
he standi yfrm; they come rtenning.— First pgodloato 
1 jprMifeafttm pKtno], a spcclflc oharacter belonnng to the 
whole speole% hut not to the genua.— OhJsOttVi pndi- 

eate, a noun or an adjective made through a verb to quidi- . . im i./v . 

fV the object of the verb: as, sliu called W Mar deKmrr: prodictt (pre-dikt'), n. [< h. pnedtclum, a prtu 
they found them sfeepOm. SometimeiLlesa properly, called diction, foretelling, nout. of prtedictuH, pp. of 
of ih. pwdloaU. s«» prmiUeero, foretoll: mh) preMet, ».] A pre- 


All things hitherto have happened acoordingly to the 
very time that I prtdietad them. 

//ryden. To his Sons, Sept 8, 1007. 

•BfiSm. PnpMeay, Pnaoffe, etc. (see fontdt)^ foreshow, dl* 
vine. 


yuamtgiott/Uon. 


of Salisbury), < LL. prmdieamentiM 
niont: see predicament,'] Of or 
predicaments. 

Old (^bde^ the first In all 
Thii human vrsuieainenlal soale. 

J. Hall. l>oema(1646)y p. 23. 

Prsdioamintal quantity, quantity pnqsn'ly 10 called ; 
quantity in the aenae In wnloh it la one of the ten prodlo- 
aments or categories : opposed to intenriM ouanlgy.'— 
Predloamentfil rilatSB, things named by relative term% 
M) that one haa to be oonnoted In order completely to 
name the other: oppoaed to tranaemdatUtd rdaist, wbioh 
are so by their mode of beliig. 

predicant (pred'i-kant), a. and n. r< OF.predi- 
rant, F. predicant ”ss 8p. It. preaicante, < L. 
pradiean{t-)8, ppr. of prmdieare, declare, pro- 
claim, LL. and ML. also preaoh: see predicate.] 
L a. 1. Predicating or affirming. — 8. Preach- 
ing. 

In spite of every opposition from the predioant frian 
and university of Cologne, thebarbarous aonool-hooks were 
superseded. Sir W. HamiUon. 

n. H. 1. One who affirms anything. — 8. 
One who jpreaches; sp^ifioally, a preaching 
friar; a black friar. 

In this are not the people partakers neltlier, but only 
Uittir prwUsontf and their achoolmen. 

Uooktr, Diaoourae'of Juatifloalion, Habek. 1. 4. 

A Dutoh predieantf holding preolaely the aame thedogi- 
(d teneta [aa a Scotch PreabyterlanL will after morning 
iHn-vioe apond his Sunday afternoon fai the Boaoh at the 
Ungues liatenlng to what his Soottlsh oo-rcUgloniat would 
cull gMleaa music. Ni nH a n d H Cmtury, XXVI. 819. 

predicate (pred'i-k&t), v. t . ; pret.and pp.predi^ 
rated, ppr. predicating. L. prmdioatua, pp. 
of prmdieare, declare, publish, proclaim, luro 
)>iuiBe, extol, LL. and ML. also preaclK <prm, 
before, + dieare, declare, proclaim, < dieere^ 
»ay,tell: nee diction. Cf.prmick, from the same 
L. verb.] 1. To declare; assert; affirm; spe- 
t'ifically, to affirm as an attribute or quality of 


zione, < L. prmflioatio{n~), a declaration, a proc- 
lamation, publication, < prmdieare^ pp. t>ripd<- 
eatue, proclaim, declare: see jfredicate.] If. 
'Hie act 
hence 


diction. 

Nor can 1 fortune to lirluf minutes tell, 

Pointliig to esoh his tliuiidur, rain, and wind, 

Or say with princes if It shall go well, 

By oft predki that I In heaven find. 

NAak., Sonnets^ xiib 


proclaim, declare: see iimitcaie.j if. nradiotable (prd-dik'ta-bl), a. K predict + 
let of proolainuiw pwbliety or preaching; rableJ] Capable of bring prod i«»oh orforetold; 
I, a aermon ; a religioua diaeonrae. admitting of prudiction, or determination in 

advance. 


If ye lakke onre predieaeioun, 

Thauno goth the world al to dustruccloun. 

Chaucer, Summoner's Tale, 1. 401. 
The day before were made many predieatiane and ser- 
mons, and the last was in the church of B. lohn Baptist 

•' V, II. 78. 


prediction, 


At any partlonlBr place the direction of the [mi 

needle la oontlniially changing, these ohaiupis being, like 
the changes In tlie tumiMirature of the air, hi part regular 
and premicUMe. and partly lawless^ so far as we can see. 

C. A. Ymmg, The Hun, p. 164. 


UaMupTe Vayagee, 

In the wonted prsdfooffon of his own vertue% he goes , > i>i / i \ 

1 to ten ns that to Conquer lie never duelr'd, but onely prediction (pr^-ilik Hhoii), n, [< 01? .prcdickon, 

— . — r ^ ... jtrHicUtm ss 8p. pmliccion = Pg. prediegSo 

s It. predisioHc, prediction, < L. prmdictio(nA, 
a saymg beforehand, premiHing, nlso a foretell- 
in{^, prediction, < prmdieere, ^trmdickut, say 


to restore the laws and Libcrilea of Ills peoph 
Miltm, EOwnol 


. le. 

noklastes^ xlx. 
8. The act of predicating or affirmin^f one 
tiring of another; formation or expression of 
judgment; affirmation; asMortioii. 

The moet generally recrived notion of predieaHon . . . 
Is that It ooiislsU in referring something to a olasa L e. 
either placing an individual under a claaa or placing one 
olasa under another claaa. J. S, MM, Logic, L v. 


phii_ 

f^anoea for the difference of Greek and Knglia 
is substantially the same aa that given in Mllrs logic. 

Amer. Jwr. PhiM., IX. SIKli 

AiOOidSlltal predloatloil, the predication of an aoddent 
not oontalnodin the essence.-- PsmrnilnatlVS JPfftdlCar 
tt en , the relation of the elietract name of a quality to the 
name of the enbject in which it isaafd to inhere : oppoied 
to untvoeal nredieoHtm, by which the concrete is predi- 
cated insteaa of the abstract; also, the predicstlonm any- 
thing of the nature of an accident of a anbleot.— Dlrsot 
pndloation. flee dfoeef.— Bsatntlnl prsdloatloiL the 
p^ieatlon oonceming a aubjeot of anything contained 
In Ita eBaeiioe.-FWinal prodiORttOP, a pr^ioatlon by 
which it ia aaaerted that what ia denoted by the su1r'~~^ 
is denoted by the predicate.— Xndlrsofe prsdlMl 
HaedirasefirMfoirifon.— MfittrlAl nrsdlfiRtUm. a n . 
cation In wShthepredloate is aalotofiSlow foom or be 
othefwlse rdated to the subject ; In other wordR a ] 


before, foretell: see predict. 

dieting or foretelling; apropliocy; declaration 
couconring future events. 

I am thinking, brother, of a prwUeefotil rtsad this other 
day, what should follow tliese eclipses. 

.SAal’.,LeBr,L 2 .l&S. 

Let me not rashly call In doubt 
IHvlne prediction: what If all foretold 
Had been fulfill'd but through mine own default, 


Whom have 1 to complaiD of but niysclf ? 

Milton, 


a. A..1. 44. 


^•^thlng; attribute aa a property or oharao- 


vlyiL Prediction, Prophecy, JHiination, J^rognocHcatian, 
augury, vaticination, soothmyfng. J'ropheey Is the high- 
est of these wordR ordinarily uxuressing an Inspirwl fore- 
telling of future events, and only flgiiratlvuly cxpresalng 
anything elae. It is the only one of them that expresses 
the power as well ss the set: ss, the gift of prophecy. 
Predictiun msy or may not be an inspire act ; It is most 
commonly used of the foretelling of events in secordaiice 
with knowledge gsinud through scicntlflo Investigations 
or practical and is thus the moat general of 

these words, bieination is the act of an augur or an Im- 
postor. / 
reference 


It is metaphorically predtetMed of God that he Is a oon 
Auming fire. Sir T. Bromne, Vnlg. Err., v. 88. 

It would have required . . more elevation of soul than 
iHinld fairly be ptSSSmed of any IndIvIdiial for BUabeth 
ill 1687 to pard£ Mary. 

MdOey, Hlat Netheriands, IL 1901 
, Yon cannot pradfoate rights whwe you oannotpradlosfs 
«inUea. Fbifid^Atik K. &, XXIIL 7& 

To Maert, m a propodtion or sTgument, 
iipon given grounda or &ta; found; heqee, to 
baoe, aa an action, upon certain grounda or 
■^(^curity: aa, to predicate a loan. [U. 8.] 

His moroeeness. hIs party spirit, and his personal vln- 
^iictiveneas are on pradwafsd upon the Infanio^ and upon 
I nnaappiehenalon or oarelesi reodiim even of that 

Loemn, Among my Bookt 8d aer., p. 48. 


Prognodicaltton Is the Interpretation of signs with 
nee to the future, enieGlally aa to the oonrae of dis- 
. . fmcforeUiltprophA, inference. 

"Whotinn’'; apredlcationofaB^eeorgenoa— Fred- tive ; prophetic ; indicative of later ovonta. 


i quala or In ( 

odlfferenoe which i 


t^ offi^lw of the Bome genua.- FlidSoatlim 

quala, the predSitlon of on ineaaanUBl^^iiS^— volume of the loud, 

^niapnduatlon, a — •- • 


The oonteats betwixt scholan and soholara . 
observed predidtUmdl, os if their animosities were the In- 
. JPWIcr. Wortblea IIL 8. 


^ ^ predieatkm 

k Is re^ed ty some phrase rel 

and not to me thlnga aignfflod, OB when 
dned « a rational animal, Mon bdonge 


Mfoii.' 


Minatea TO die <1 a prapsrir 1/ 

oatUm. SaedenomfiMilMWjirww ^ 

tlonlJWaNUoalfoaarrailak apredlootloD in whlbn the oqp- 
iila rneis directly to the thugs or qualities slgnlfisd by 
the snbject and pradleote. 

predleatlTa (pred'l-k^tlv), o. r» F. vrMiea- 
'*" '"p. Vfi.li, predicativo, < LL.prMtoaMvw8, 

ing,aa8erting,< L.iH*JMlfoafc,pp. prmdica- 



prmdietiivue, 
foretell: 
aoma- 

thiu*g future. 

Bhc fdowly rose, 

With bitter smile predicHoe at my woes. 

Orubbe, Works, VIL 84. 

The statements of Hcripture which relate to Judgment 
and heaven and hell are prsdieffw. and therefore have the 
ohoracteristtoB of prophetlo teaching. 

Pnvreeeioe Orthodoxy, p. 09. 



vradiettndir 

VradiotiTely (pr$-dik'tiv-li), ado. By my of 
prediction ; pro] ' '* “ 
pmdiotor (prT 
one who foroi 
prediot.2 
who prophecies. 

] thank my bettor atari I am alive to confront thli falae 
and aucUcloui prediOor, Swift, Bidkerataff DetootoiL' 

pr8dietory(prH^l<'^9-ri)>"* i<prodiei+^.'] 

Prophetic; predictive: «m, preaktory informa- 
tion. J, Hervey, Meilitationa, U. 63. 
predigaatrlc (pre-dl-gas'trik), a. and n. L 
Of or i>ertuining to the predigastrious. 

n. w. The prodijnistnouB. 
pradigastrlciui (prd^-gaa'tri-kus), n.; pi. mr- 
tUgastriei (-d). [NL., < L. prm^ before, + NIj. 
iUgfuttricuBf q. v.1 Tho antcmor belly of the di- 
gastricuB, regards as a dintinot muscle. Couca. 


4684 


AjNwMqmiAwoaiiBeBiay . « . badatead tobaaiqrtlilBf 
whataver whlim baa had anoh apnvloaa tnSaanae npon 
body aa to havo rendered It nnnanally aaaodptibla to 
esoftlng oanaeaof the nartionlar«dlaeaae. 

Sir TTWtdmm, Leota. on Plqraiob vL 


tho 


predlgestioil^rd-di-jes'chqn), n. [< we- + (ft- 
geationJl 1 • frematm or overhasty digestion. 

Affeoted dlapatoh . • . la like that whtoh the pbyalolana 
call DiecKMietoii, or haaty dlgcatlon, which la aure to All 
the body of cmditleo. miMon, Dlapatoh (ed. 1887> 

8 . Previous digestion; artidcial dimstion, as 
of food peptoniaation; digestion before eat- 
ing. 

pmUlatator (pr6-dirfi-t&-t()r), n. ; pi. predila- 
iatorea (prd-diP^tft-td'rdz). pre^ + dilata- 
for.] The anterior dilatator muscle of the nos- 
tril. Cauea. 

prgdUact (pr6-di-lekt'), e. t [< WLa, pncdiloetua, 
pp. ot praediUgen^ love before, prefer, < ]j. prae. 
before, + ddigere^loyei see diiection, diligent.} 
To prefer; favor; choose. 

Heavb to Its prwdSUttad children grants 
The middle apace twiit opulence and wants. 

IT. Barta, Enloglua 

predileotioil (prS-di-lek'shon), ft. [s= F, prddt- 
laetUm ea Bp. prediktecion a Pg. predileogQo a 
It. predUezione, < ML. *praedileeUo{p^\ prefer- 
ence, < praediligerc, prefer: see prodihet, dilec- 
tion,} A prepossession of the mind in favor of 
something; a preference. 

Wot his sake I have a prtdUMUon for the whole corps of 
veterans. StenWf Sentimental Journey, p. 66. 

Temple had never sat In the Rnuliah Farllainont, and 
therefore regarded It with none of the pradUeoUtm .which 
men naturally foel for a body to whioh they belomr. 

Mamvlag, Sir wMam Temple. 
"Vyn. LtHna, JttaekmmU, etc. (aee lowiX pertlallty, iti- 
olinatiou (towardX prefenmoe. 
prediscover (prd-dis-kuv'to), o. t, r< pre- + 
diaeaver.} To discover befmfehand; foresee. 

These holy men did prudently prvdfasoaer that differ- 
eneea In Juogemunta would unavoidably happen in Uie 
Chonh. Abaar,01i.Ulst,lX.L62. (Davies.) 

■kuv'*r-i), n.; pi. predia- 
r.j A prior 


diacovorg,] 


spre- 

^itoo. 



SirJ, Bmwktna, Johnson, p. 464. 

predisponency (prd-dis-pd'uj^n-si), a. [< pro- 
diap<men(t) + -eg,} The state of being pre- 
disposed; predisposition. Imp, Diet, 
predlsponent (prd-dis-pd'ngnt)* and n, [a 
Pg. It. prediMfonente; as pre- + diaponent,} I, 
a, Predisposuig; creating an inclination or dis- 
position towara something. 

Those nacea and favours . . . arc given to men Irregu- 
larly, and without auy order of pnaUmonent oausea. 

Jer, Taplor, Works (od. 1S86X 1. 142. 

n. a. That which predisposes; apre^spos- 
ing cause. 

predispose (prS-dis-pdz'), e , ; pret. and pp.pre- 
dispoaed, ppr. prediapoaing, F. prSmapoaer; 
as pre- 4- diaj^, Cf. Bp. predi^ner a Pg. 
prediapdr a It. p^iaporre, predispose.] I. 
trana. To incline i)eforohana ; affect by a pre- 
vious disposition or inclination; adapt before- 
hand; render susceptible or liable, either men- 
tallv or physically: as, to prediapoae the body 
to disease ; to prediapoae the mind to anger. 

Unless nature be prtditpomd to friendship by Its own 
pnipeiislty, no arts ot cddigatlon shall be able to abate the 
secret liativds of some perimns towards others. SoM. 

n. in trana. To create a previous disposition 
or inclination; cause a tendency in a particu- 
lar direction. 

It is . . . quite certain that (he use of Impure water of 
any kind prediapoeee to cholera. 

BvxUy and Yomnam, Physiol., i 413. 

l<predia- 
ig before- 


pose + -inff 

hand; making liable 


: (prd-dis-}>dV.ing), p. a. [< 
'.] Inclining or (iisposiug 
ig liable or suseeptible. 


predlBpOBition (pr^-dis-pd-zish'ra), a. [as F. 
prediaptmtion ss Bp. prediapoaiwm aw Fg. pre- 
diapoaiiiao ss Itprediapoaiwume: as pre- + dfp- 
poaition, Cf. L. praadiapoaitua^ prepared be- 
forehand.] 1. The state of being previously 
disposed in a particular direction; previous 
fondencty or inolination; mental or phvsioal 
liability or susceptibility, as to a pfurnoular 
mode of thought or action. 

The strong mwMwoattton of Hbntalgno was to regsrd 
witchcraft as the remit of natural osuaea 

Xmftg^fiatlonallsm, L 114. 
The Indians showed a Isr greater natond jsfwMgwriBoit 
for dlaf umishlng the outside of other peoplra heads than 
for funilshlng the insides ed their own. 

Lov^ Oratkm, Harvard, Kov. S, 1880. 

2. Specificallv, in ‘med,, a condition of bo^ in 
whion a slight exciting cause may produce dis- 
ease. 

prediapoiitional (prd-diBjp^zisb'qn-^l), a, [< 
prediapoaition + -al.] Oftbe nature ox or char- 
acterized by predisposition ; belonging to or re- 
sulting from previous inolination or tendency. 

Mnltitudea of Christian conversions ... are only tho 
restored sotlvlty and more fully developed resnlta of some 
prvdiQioatttoiafBtato. 

//. Hutbnrii; Christian Nurtore, p^ 847. 

predominailoe (prf-dom'l-ni^nB), n. fas F.pr^ 
dominanee saSp, Pg. predominanHaf < ML.*j»rjs- 
dfminaniia, < praBdominan(t-)a, predominant: 
Bee predominant,] 1. The quality ot being 
predominant; prevalence over others; snpen- 
oritvin power, authority, or influence; domi- 
nation; preponderanoe. 

Bo who valuea Liberty oonflnea 
Hla seal for her pr e d omm enes within 
Mo narrow bonnos. CbiigMr, Tuk, v. 804. 

8. In aatroL, the superior influence of a planet ; 
ascendancy. 

We make gnilty of ourdlassters the sun, the moon, and 
the stars: as if wewore • . . knaves^ thleveasnd treaoh- 
ora by spherical predomfnanes. SAaJt., Lear, 1. 8. 184. 

You'ro much inclin'd to melandioly, and that tells mo 
The sullen Saturn had piwdaminanee 
At your nattvi^. Fktehar, Sea Voyage^ IIL L 

■> Ujn, 1. PrvUwinmwe, eto. (a09prioriiM\ mastoiy. 

predomiliailOy (prMom'i-ni^n-Bi), n. [As 
dominanee (see -ey).] Same as predomna 
Thepredmdntmey of eustom is everywhere visible. 

Bmoon, Custom and Ednmtlon (ed. 1887). 

predomixiant (pr$-dom'i-n§nt), a. [ss F. prMo- 
minantss Bp. Pg. It. < ML.;>r(v- 

(fominafi(^)ir,ppr.offir«(f(m»marc,predomiuate; 
BOO predominate,'] I. Predominating; ruling; 
controlling; exerting power, authority, or in- 
fluence; suxierior; ascendant. 

Hla next preoept is oonoeming our otvil liberties, which 
by his sole voice and predominant will roust be olrouro- 
Bcrih'd. MSton, Eikonoklastea zzvU. 

Alike In the European iriand and In the American con- 
tinent the English sotUort wen predominant Ui a world 
of their own. JK. A, Freeman^ Arnett, Leota., p. 8L 

2. In her,, occupying the whole field, to the ex- 
clusion ot all bearings, aa any tinetofe: thns, 
or nredominant signifies a shield entirely gold, 
witn no bearings ot any description. [Bare*] 
Fredomiiiant muiflli, sbrantdi (Mmtainlng more than 
half tho knots of a geometrical tree.— Prsdomlnailt 
nerve, In boL, (he principal or main nerve, aa hi the 
leaves of rooaBea.a4ni. 1. P r evaUf ng, Bating, eto. (aee 
prevalent), supremeb overmling^ reigning, oontndllnA 
dominant, sovereign. 

pr^ommailtly (pr^om'i-n§nt-1i), ade. In a 
predominant manner; with supenor strength 
or influence. 

predominate (pr^om'l-nftt), o.; pret. and pp. 
predominated, pjv. predominatii^, [< ML. nrjr- 
aominatna, pp. of prmdominare (> It. preaomi- 
nare a Bp. Tg. pfidominar m F. prdaominer), 

S redominate, ^ L.pr« 9 , before, 4- dominari, rule, 
ominate : see dominate,] L intraata, 'To have 
or exert controlling power; aurpass in authority 
or influence; be superior; preponderate. 

Master Brook, thou abalt know I wttipredeminale over 
the peasant II. H^of W., U. 8. 284. 

Men who are called In question ft>r their iqilnioni may 
be expected to underor overstate them at moh tlmea ao- 
cording aa caution or temerity miur p red omin a te in their 
disposiUoni. Soatheg, Banyan, p. 47. 

■iftpL To prevail, preponderate, 
n. trana. To overrule; master; prevail over. 
Allure him, hum him up; 

Let your (floee Are nvdonif nels his mudm. 

gkak.,T.of A.,lv.ai4S. 

predominate (pr$-domM-n&t), a. [< ML. praa- 
dominatna, pp.: seethe verb.] Predominant; 
ruling. 


Brntaok Amt of ll«L,p. ; 

predominatiiigly (pr^om'i-na-tlng-ii), o*// 
Predominantly. . 

predomination (p^om-i-nft'shon), n. [er si> 
predominaeioH sb Pg. predominaeSo as It. j/.r' 
aominastone, < ML. *praedomiHa{io(n-), < 
dominare, predominate : see predominate,] 
act of predominating; ascendancy; supeT'or 
power or influence; prevalence. 

Yon would not trust to the predominatim ot ri-'iit 
which, you believe^ is In your (muilona. 

Jotmeon, in Boswell (ed. 1701X 11. i 

predomlnet, v, i. [< OF. predominer, < mj,. 
praadominaref predominate: see predominau,] 
To predominate. 

Bo th* Element In Wine p re d om Mng $ 

It hot, and odd, and moist, and dry doth tiring. 

flh fe iits r , tr. of Du Bartas'S WoSS^ 1. 21 . 

I (prfl-dun'), o. T< pre- •¥ done,] Ovor- 
ut; exhausf ' 


lone; worn out; exhausted. [Bar**.] 
I am as onsdsqpeiste snd prsdous with various ktudii or 
worii at onoa Ktngdey, Lite, XL 00. (tkisies.) 

pradoom (prfl-dOmOf V, t, [< pre- 4- doomi, r.] 
1. To doom or pass sentence upon beforehand ; 
condemn befoAhand. 


Boms read the 
Hsdmarv* 


id the Klng^i ISoe. soma tho Queen'S, and s]l 
rvi| what the maid might be, but moat 
ner as unworthy. 

Tenageon, lanoelot and ElsIne. 
Shall man. jNwdoofiMd, 

Cling to hla linking straw of oonaoloaBneaaT 

B, Baehanan, H. A. Bev., CXL. 4b2. 

8. To predestinate ; foreor^in. 

The indwelling angd-gulde^ that oft 
. . . shapes out Man's oonrae 
To the jwedoomsd adventnre. 

Coleridge, Destiny of Natloni. 

prodorsal (pr6-d6r'B^), a. rmF,prddoraal;< 
It, prae, boiore, 4- aoraum, back: see dorsal.] 
Situated in advance of the thoracic or dorsal 
re^on ot the spine; cervical, as a vertebra. 

prMUmxfiB. [< OF.^dcar.vemaoularly procor, 
etc., < L. praidator, a plunderer, < praadan^ plun- 
der: Bee preg2, prede, v,, and ex. preger,} A 
plunderer; apillf^. 

The Earie with his band made hot-foot after, and, dog- 
ging stOl the tracke of the fuedoura he oame to the plsiw 
where the dart was burled. 

fllBiifkiirii; Desorip. of Ireland, fv. 

predlFi (prfl'di), a, [Also preedg, preadg; ori- 
gin obscure.] ATaaf.. ready. JS.PhiUipa, 

pree (prfl), v. t, [Also prfe; a reduction of 
prieve.] To prove; test; try; especially, to 
prove by tasting; taste. [Scotch.] 

Acoordhig to De Qnlnoqrt "there was no one who had 
any talent, real or fanoied, for thumping or being thump 
ed, but he had ezperlenoed some jnaeing ot his merita 
from Mr. Wilson." MoiSIUy, LVllL 4r>a 

To pres one's numth, to klm one. 

Bab, atowliniL nrif'tf her bonnie mon 
Fn' oosla In the nenk for 

Unseen that night. Bnrmt Halloweeu. 

preaft, n. An obsolete variant of proof, 

proU^ (pr6-f-lekt')i f’- [< pre- + elect.} 

To choose or elect beforehanci. 

God . . . had chosen and preeleeted her before the 
worldee to be the mother of the lords. 

Book of Mortyxs, p. 782; an. l&na 

prefllactloil (prS-^lek'shqn), a. [< ML. pra- 
eleetio(n-), < praaeligere, praidegere, choose be- 
fore, before, + idigere, elegere, choose : 

see cl0of.j The aot of choosing oeforehand: 
an antieipative ohoiee or election. 

We shall satlsAo hla majesty with a jwwrfiditofi, and 
yonn shall have my Arat nomination. 

' MTH. 1Fottofi,Bellqiii«^p.866. 

To whatioevar degree of aobrioty or anatority thy suf- 
fering oondlthm did anforoothaa • . . do It now also by s 
praB-deetton, Jar, Tegiar» Worka U* ^ 

prataibody (piig-em-bod4),g. f.; mt. and vv- 
preSmbodMfPW,preMboaging, [X jpro- 4- 
oodg,] To sniboqy previonsly; ^vg form to 
beforehand. T, Hm, True Order of Btudien, 
p. 167. 

preimlngnoe [Barly m<>d. 

£. eXaoprekomnenoe; < OF.preminenee^, 
Sminenoe m 8p. Tg, preemineneia » It pret 
neneia, pr ee m hmza, preminensa, < LL. praemfi’ 
NdaNa,qjw’ 48 Mi<fidii(i-) 8 , preeminent: seej'^^' 
0 mffidfif.j i. The state or character ot hnug 

— ""linent; superiority; surpassing emincix e; 

letion; pieoedenoe. 

And If your aouer a yg n e oaD you 
With him to dyne or aon 
Olna him preheminenee to beglib 
0fmaatoand_^e9lnqtCni^ B. T S.X I 



OftlMWBltilQiM 

ttae iM II Utopia (tr. bgr RcMiiiodX 1L 7. 

pathon In ttio anoient world dM deolare thejnv-Mii- 
tiriw of priority In birth by doabllng the woridlyportlont 
of their flnt-bom. Hooker^ Eeblei. ful^Y. 81. 

He held it one of theprettleet atUtndeaof the feminine 
„iliid to adore a man's pnMmineiiee without too preciae a 
knowledge of what it oonaiated in. 

Oaofpe SM. M Mdlemarch, zzTli. 

2f. A prerogative; a privilege; aright; a power. 

They of (the) Chnroh where y Bo^ shalbe bnried must 
have the mnwiwiiM to goo nearest the Corse within their 
luri{s]diotlon. 

B0dlnitfPft9tdtnm(JL B. T. B., extra ser.), i. 82. 
All these jnvemfheiioat no gentleman did Inkiy, but only 
8U(^ sa were Cltisans of Borne. 

Cucwmi, Letters (tr. by Hellowea 1877X p. 17. 
I do Invest you Jolnt^ with my power, 
Prs-emfnmef, and all th8 lam effeots 
That tro^ with majesty. Skak,^ Lear, L L 188. 


BrS/n. L PrectdunM, etc. BeeprMty. 
preeminonoj (pr^-ern'i-ngn-gi), ti. [AgpreJrmi- 
nen€te (see -ty )d Same as pre^’miiiefioe. 
preftnlbent (pi^m'i-ngn^, a. [< OF. preemi-^ 
nent^ F. pr^inditf as Bp. Pg. mveminente as It. 
preminmiBy < LL. prmeminen(U)8f eminent be- 
fore others, ppr. of prjesmffiere, ^ject forward, 
Hurpass, be preeminent, < L.|>r«, before, + omf- 
fUTfv, project, be eminent : see emitienf.] 1 . Em- 
inent above others; snperior to or surpassing 
others; distinguished; remarkable; oonspicu- 
0 U 8 , generally for a commendable quality or 
action. 

Tell, If ye saw, how 1 came thna, bow hereT 
Hot of myself ; by some great Maker then, 

III goodness and In power prs^emhiMif. 

Jfatoa,P. L.,viiLS70. 

2. Superlative; extreme. 

He poasesaed, as wo have said, in apm-emfnmt degree^ 
the power of reasoning in verse. Jfoeaiitey, Oiyden. 

prelbninent] 7 (pr$-era'i-ngnt-li),ade. In a pre- 
eminent manner; with superiority or distlno- 
tiou above others; to a preeminent degree; 
eapecially: as, preefmfiidsffy wise, 
premplm (pre-em-ploi'), e. f. K pro- 4* sin- 
ployS To employ previously or before others. 

That false villain 


be inclined to sdl thManoii mil give the superior the 
first offer, or that the superior shall nave the lands at a 
certain price fixed in the clause.— PreSmptlOB Laws, 
United HUtes sUtotes of 188% 1888, 18m(4Btat. 480, 008, 
668), 1888, 184a end 1841 (6 Slat 881, 888, 468, ooUBolidattHl 
In Rev. fltat If 8867-88), which provide for vesting the 
title to parts of the pnbllc lands— not more than 160 acrca 
to one person— III snoh settlers as Inhabit and Improve the 
aame, upon peymeiit of a nominal price. 

pretaiptiTe (pr$-empaiv), a. [< preSmpt + 
-itH?.] Pertauiing to or of the nature of pretop- 
tioii; preempting. 

pretoptor (pr^-emp'tqr), [< LL. prmemp^ 
tor, one who buys before others, < L. prm^ be- 
fore, 4- empior, a buyer: see empfsos.] One 
who preSmpts; especialW, one who takes up 
land with the privilege of preemption. 

preen^ (prdn), m. [AEbo dial, prin; < ME. pre», 
< AB.|^s, a pin, brooch, clasp, bodkin (also 
in comp, edr^edn, ear-ri^, feax^redn^ hair- 
pin, menteUpredn, cloak-pin), bs loel. pfjonn, a 
pin, knitting-needle, ss Dan. preen, a bodkin, 
point of a graving-tool, as I), prfem ss MLG. prin, 
prine, LG. preem, a pin, spike, awl, ss MHG. 
pfiieme, G. pfrietn, an awl; cf. ML. dim. pre- 
tnula, an awl, appar. from the Tout. ; ult. ori- 


pcihoB 

pMMnl, pnmMnl (pre-es'tl-val), a. [< 
prv- 4- eeUval : see eaUvaf,'] Occurnng before 
midsummer: as, the prtSeHval pKima^ of a 
bird. 

proBternity (pre-?-WTr'nj[-ti). [< 
flify.] liiniiile previous duration ; time with- 
out a beginning. 

He scemeth, with Ocellus, to mslnUIn the world's prv- 
Hemity. Cudwvrih, IntvlliNstusl Bystcni, p. 888. 

preevet, «*. An obsolete form of proof, 
preevet, f’* An obsolete form of prove, 
preBTolntionist (pre-ov-d-lu'shon-ist), a. [< 
pfc- 4- evolution + -wf.] Existing or occurring 
before the theory of evolution became current. 
[Rare.] 

Rvon this code of morale Hsrtmnnn thinks, Isa remnant 
of the falsa mv-eerdaHrmisf individualism. 

If. JL Sortey, Kthlos of Haturaltem, p. 17a 


preiumination (pre-eff-sam-i-na'shgn), m. 
[< pro- 4- examination,’] Frevious examination. 


One of the liuinlsltors . . . would liy no means proceed 
any farther without a Mw-sasmfmiHdn of the aforesaid 
aiovaa Battista. <SVr II, Wottun, HclUinta, p. 80a 

praBxamine (pi'§- 0 g-xam'in), o. t,; pret. and 
pp. preexamined, ppr. preexamining, [< pff- 
+ aramino.] To oxamine beforehand. 

preteille (prB-eg-zirik), a, [< pro- 4' exile 4- 
-tc.l Existing, done, etc., before the exile: 
said chiefly of certain Biblical writings sup- 
posed to have been written before the Jewish 
exile (about 586-537 B.C.). 

Why must the lat Book Jof the PsalmslL containing none 
but pn-extUe songs, date from the peiiud after the exlleT 
Am$r. Jour, PhtUL, L 868. 

The law in question [of the Haxaiite vow) Is not prs- 
ssgfr, and Is plainly direoted to the regnlattuii of a known 
naago. Bneye, BriL, XVII. 808. 

praltadBt (pre-eg-zist')i V. i, [= F. priexiater 
BS Sp. 'Pa.jnreexteHr ss It. preeeietere; as pro- 4- 
exieL] 1 . To exist before something else ; hava 
a prior existence. 

Art preiSMg in Nature, and Nature Is reproduced In 
Art LougfeUmw, Hyperion, HI. 6. 

The new motloii given to the parta of a moving equilib- 
rium by a distorbliig foroe must ... lie of such kind 
and amount that it cannot be dissipated before themv- 
exUdng motiona B, Symon, Imi Principle^ I I7a 

9. To exist in a previous state. 

If thy wo-exUHng soul 
Was form’d at first with myriads more. 

It did through all the mlgnty poets roll. 

Drydon, Ode to Mrs. Anne KUllgrew, L 2a 


mula, an awl, appar. from the Tout. ; ult. ori- 
gin unknown.] 1. A pin. [Scotch.] 

I ihynk six pattryng is not worth twa prenit. 

Sir D, Lynimy, Monaiehle. 


My memory's no worth a mvsn. 

Puma To WOllam Simpson, Poataeript 

St. A bodkin; a brooch. 

Othre yddea hrogt fro slohem, 

Gol prtnet and rlnges with hna 
Diep he is dslf unueran ooo. 

Qenuii and BxoduM (B. B. T. H.)^ 1. 1872. 

8. A forked instrument tised by clothiers in 
dressing cloth. 

preeni (prdn ), v, t, r< ME.prenea ; < preen^, n.] 
To pin; fasten. [(Jbsoleto or Sooton.] 

Hem laoked a leader the ludei to araia 

Hur Prince in the forme preae wasprmMi to the erth. 

.dlimafulsr qfMoMdoine (B. E. T. S.X L 4Sa 

preen^ (prBn), t*. t, [A variant of pruned, 4.1 
1. Tojnrune or trim, as a tree. HalHweV, 
[Prov. Eng.] —2. To trim, dress, or fix with the 


Whom I employ'd waa pro-am j^^d ^ 

praimpt (prompt'), v, [< proempf-tVm, pre- 
empt-cr,] I. irans. To secure, as land, by pre- 
emption; establish a claim to; appropriate. 
[U. S.] 

Proqwetors from adjoining camps thronged the settle- 
ment; the hUlside for a mile on either aide of Jotanaon'a 
claim was staked out and pre&mpUd, 

Bret Harta, Tales of the Axgonauta p. 30. 

XL fnfrand. To take up land by preBmption. 
[U. 8.] 

As In our own western Btataa an unsornpulous "colo- 
nist'* can often preHn^ In several places at the same 
time. Science, VL 818. 

preBmptible (prB-emp'ti-bl), a. [fpreSmpt 4- 
‘ible,] Open to preBmption; capable of being 
preBmpted. 

Pre^emplMe land reoedea tarther into the Wert. 

AT. A, Bee,, GXllL 64. 

proBnwtion (prf-emp'shqn), n. [ss F. prJemp- 
fioii, OIL. prmempUoin-), a buying before, < L. 
prm, before. 4* empUo{n~), a buying: see emp- 
tion,] 1. The act of purohasing before others ; 
also, the right of purohasing before others, as 
the right of a settler to a preference in the op- 
portunity to bay land on or near which ho has 
settled, or of an owner of the upland to bny 
lands under water in front of his shore, and, in 
England, the privilem once enjoyed by the 
king of baying provisions for his household at 
an appraisal, or in preference to others. 


beak, as a bird its plumage ; plume. This hsblt is 
ohsnrterfstlc of birds, especliuly of wrter-fowL the. fea- 
thers being oiled with the unotuous substanee of the rump- 
gland, as well as set in order. See eUeodoehon, 

preBngage (pre-cn-glg')* and pp. /irc- 
engaged, ppr. preengading, [< i>re^ + engage,] 
1, To engage by previoui 


vtslons and other neoiwssrfeg by the Intervention of the 
king's pnrvMors, for the use of hla royal household, at an 
appraised nduatlon. In pre f erence to all others end even 
without oonaent of theowner. iWartsteiMi, Gom., L vlU. 

Theprt.cimrtbn sy*tein waa eatabllahed, though at llrrt 
the pva-MHuHon claimant waa atIgmaUaed aa a trckpasaer, 
and repulsed aa a erimlnaL 

T, H, BenBm, Thirty Tears, L 108. 

2. Speciflcally, in international law. See the 
quotation. 

The harrtineaa of the doetrino of oooaalonal contraband 
brought into favor the rule of predauMan, whiob was a 
sort of oompromlae between the brtligerenta (if inaatere 
of we tea) and the neatnaa. The former dalmed that 
such arUrtes may be oonflaeataa the latter that they 
should go free. Now, es the bdllgemt often wentM 
(hcM aitidea and at leart could hurt ble enemy by fore- 
Atdliim them, it oame neerert to suiting both parties If, 
when they were Interoepted on the oeean, the neutral waa 
^lupensrted by the jMyment of the menEct price and of 
a fafr profit Wootmy, Intiod. to Inter. Law, | ISS. 


engaged, ppr. preengading, [? i>re^ + engage,] 

1, To engage by previous promise or agree- 
ment. 

To Glpseus by his friends his suit he moved, . . . 

But he was pre-enyaged by former ties. 

Bryden, Gym. and Iph., L 846. 

2. To engage or attach by previous influence ; 
preoccupy; predispose: as, to preengage 
attention. 

The Lacedemonians, ssys Xenophon, . . . during war, 
put up their pelltlotiB very early fii the morning; in order 
to be heforehaiid with their enemies, and, by being the 
first solicitor^ pre-engage the gods In their favour. 

Hume, Nat HUt of Religion, iv. 

praingagement (pr€-en-^j'm§nt), n. [< pre- 
4- engagement,] 1. Prior engagement or agree- 
ment; a contract previoosly made. 

Where neither . . . duty nor obedience to a lawful au- 
thority, nor the bond of an inviolable pre^ingoppnent, call 
you to the bar. Bp, Hall, Gases of Gonsdenoe, U. 7. 

2. A previous attachment; predisposition. 

Had God but left It to mere reeaon, without this neoes- 
sary pre-emgement of our natureu It would have been 
a inatter of more doubt and dflBonlty than it Is, whether 
tlds life should be loved and desired. 

Baxter, bying Thonghti. 

Hjpre-engagementaUi other themes were not unknown 
to those for whom 1 wes to write. JBoyfr. 

praflrect (pre-f-rekt^), e. t. [< pro- 4> erect,] 
To erect beforehand; preBstabHsh. Prynne, 
Treachery and Disloyalty, i. 91. 
preest, e. A Middle English form of presgi. 
prelwwuVMl, pnNKmhacMil (pr^-B^faj'. 
$-fd). a. [< L. pres, before, 4- NL. aatophagus, 
esrahagus.] 1 . Situated in front of the gullet. 


—2. Anterior with reference to the circumeso- 
phageal nerve-collar of an invertebrate. 


previous to something else. 

Wisdom declares her antiqnlty and pre-exietenee to all 
the works of this earth. T, Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

2. Existence in a previous state ; existence of 
the soul before its union with the body, or be- 
fore the body is formed. Belief in it was a 
doctrine of the Pythagorean school, of Plato, 
and of other philosophers. 

preBzifitendire (prS-eg-zis^ten-sist), fi. [< prv- 
existence + -inf.] One who believes in the doc- 
trine of preBxistence. Chamhere^e JSneye, See 
preixiittenee, 2. 

preBxigtancjrt (prB-eg-zis't§n-Bi), n. Same as 
preexistenee, 

pratatBtoUt (ppe-og-*lB'teiit), a. [ai P. j>r4ex- 
istent B Sp. Pg, preexistento ss It, precsistente ; 
Mjnre- 4- existent,] Exist! nglieforehaud; pre- 
ceaing. 

What mortal knows his pre-exUlent state? 

Pope, Ihinclad, HL 48. 

wrw Mwiutiwie.Mmi (prB-eg-zis-ti-ma'Bbon), n. 
[< pre- 4- exisUmatitm,] Previous esteem. 

Let not mere acquests In minor parts of learning otin 
thyjHV-ertiNmaHoii. T. BroimM, Christ. Mor., it 4. 

pretepectatUm (prB-eks-pek-t&'shpn), n, [< 
pre- 4- eig^ctation,] Previous expectation. 
Smart, 

pref. An abbreviation (a) of pnface; (h) of 
pr^, 

ggaXBCe (prof 'fis), n, [< OP. preface^ P. preface 
BS Sp. tfrefado s= Pg. prrfario ss it, jtr^azio, 
< ML. *prmfatinm, for LL. prmfatum, what ia 


settle previously. 

They elected him for tfaeir King with nnantmons con- 
sent; end, calling him unto them, showed him the lawes 

they had J™j{jjjjj|^}5ichery and Dirioyalty, p. 77, App. 

rrsBitibllilmd bamoiiy. Bee hamumy, 
pniMabuSuilOllt (prB-eB-tab'H8h-ment),'n. 
The act of preBstablishing, or the state of being 
preBstabUsned ; settlement beforehand. 


words, a preface, Inti^uction), < prvfatus, pp. 
of prof art, itay beforehand, premise, < prte, be- 
fore, 4- fari, say, speak : woo fate,] 1. A state- 
ment or series of statements intr^ucing a dia- 
eourse, book, or other composition ; a series of 
preliminary remarks, either written or spoken ; 
a prelude. A prefeee la generally shorter than an fufro- 
dudian^ wjileh contains matter kindred In snbjeot, and 
additional or leading op to what follows; while a prt/dee 



pN&m 

If nfnffly ooDflMd to MrtleokHrt rilftliif to tho origin, 
blftoiy, 9eop9, or olm of tbe woifc to wbldi It If proflM 

1 thonghte tt good to tpeake fomoirluit hereof, truetlng 
jnt the iMeaefODt oontempledon of the thing It eelfe ihil 
make the length of tliii leeee tedioai. 

Jt. Edm, First nook! on Amerl^ 1^ to Reeder 
[(ed. AAw, p. 9X 

Tush, my gms] lonl, tills siiperflclal tele 
Is but u of her wortfijr praise. 

iSUkoJr., 1 Hen. VI., ▼. 6. 11. 
How prolofriioH Into prttftuM deoay. 

And Uiesf to notes are fritter’d quite ewaj. 

iVpe. iHinoied, I. 277. 

2. [mp, or 1, r.] In liturgies^ the introducto^ 
eeotiou of llif iitii^honi; the eolemii enoharietio 
thankegiviiig and ascription of glory introdu- 
cing the canon. The Frefeoe is found of the seme type 
In all lituncies. It begins with the gurfum Coida, gen- 
erally preceded in early and (Irlental forms by the apos- 
tollo (2 (kir. xiU. 14) or a similar benediotlon. After an 
exhortation to give thanks (Response: **It is meet and 
right . • tlie rrefaee In the narrower sense begins 
with the afllrmatlon (ountestaiion) "It is very itrulyl meet, 
etc., to give thanks . . The reason for thankfulness 
is given ill the central division of tho form. This in early 
and Oriental liturgies is invariable^ and still retains mnoii 
of its original character of an extended aaoripUon of glory 
to God and rehearsal of his dealings witii man from the 
Creation and Fall onward. In Western liturgies a num- 
ber of proper Pn^aeu is provided, varying according to 
the day or season. Prolmbly these were oiigltially sec- 
tions of the primitive Preface or of the earlier part of the 
Canon, selected as appropriate to tho season or modeled 
on such soutions. The Preface terminates with the Mono- 
ttts. Also, in Oallicau uses, coniMtoHon, Utalitm, fmmohi- 
UnHm 

The pnfaof is one of tlie most' ancient, as it is one of 
the moat universal, rites of the (Church. 

J. Jf. J7eals, fiostem Church, 1. 404. 

8. A title; an introductory or exi>lauatory 
epithet. 

I soy he is not worthy 

Tho name of man, or any honest pr^ao$, 

'ilmt dares report or orrait such a slander 

FUt/eher (and anoCAerX Move's Pilgrimage^ v. & 

preface (pref'ag). e.; prot. and pp. prefaced^ 
ppr. prefamvgl [< ^weface^ n.] t tram* 1. 
To give a preface to ; introduce oy prolituinary 
written or gfiokeii remarks, or by an action sig- 
nlfloaiit of what is to follow. 

He oaU'd his friend, and prffaesd wiUi a sigh 
A lover's message. Orabbe, Worki II. 20. 

Dinner, and frequently breakfast, is prq/isflsd with a 
nnOrgks (hntter-goose), ooiislailng of anohovlei^ pickled 
herring^ cheesy and brandy. 

H. Tapior, Horlhem Travel, p. 201. 

2. To say as a i»rofaco; write or utter in view 
or explanation of what is to follow. 

Before I enter upon the particular parts of her charac- 
ter, it is necessary to pn^fare that she Is the only child of 
a doorepit father, whose life is bound up in hers. 

Hpectator No. 440. 

8. To front; face; cover. [Rare.] 

I love to wear clothes tliat are flush, 

Not pre/aeinff old rags with plush. Cieavdand. 

XL intraus. To give a preface; speak, write, 
or do Homotliiiig preliminary to later action. 

Our blessed Saviour, having p^ae*d concerning pni- 
drace^ adds to the integrity of the precept, and fur the 
oonduot of our religion, that wo bo simple as well as iini- 
dent, innocent as well as wary. 

Jwr, Tayior, Hermons, II. xxitl. 

prefkoer (pref'a8-^»r), w. [< preface + -«•!.] 
One who prefaces; the writer of a preface. 

The pnblto will scarce be influenced In tbelr judgment 
by an obscure profiteer. 

OUdamUh, Pref. to Memoirs of a Protestant. 

proflhCtor (pre-fak'tqr), n. * The first or opera- 
tive factor in a product of two factors. 

vrtfatorial (pref-a-to'ri-al), a. [< prefatory + 
-/if.] Prefatory ; introductory. 

Much pnifatoruU matter also may arise, before we begin 
the discourse. QUpin, Sermons, Pref. 

prefatorily (pref'^to-ri-li), adv. By way of 
preface. 

parofiatory (pref 'a-to-ri ), a. [< L. nrmfatus, pp. 
of prttfari, say befondiand, premise (see piyf- 
aec)y Hh -oiy.] Belonging to a preface ; serving 
us or resembling a preface; introductory. 

Then, after somewhat more of mfaUny matter, follow, 
in quick succession, the poems themselves. 

TMnior.Span.Lit.1. 72. 
«8yil. Introductory, preliminary, precursory, prepara- 
tory. SeefnfwdMcllii. r- 

prefect (pre'fekt), n. [Also pritfect; ss F. pr^fei 
as 8p. prefeeUi as Pg. prefeeto^ prefeito n It. pre- 
fetto, < Li. pr»fectu»f an overseer, president, 
director, chief, prefect, prop, odj., prEfectv», 
sot over, pp. of prseficere, set over, place in 
authority over, <pr«, before, above, +/«ocrvJ, 
do, make: see/rirf.] 1. ^governor, command- 
er, chief magistrate, or superintendent. Speolfl- 
oally— (a) A name oumnion to several officers, mOltaiy 
and civil, in ancient Rumis who held particulw com- 
mands or hail charge of certain departments, ^us, the 
profaot or warden of the city at flrA exercised within tlm 


4686 

ejtythapowawofthekingwymwJsdBri^ 

alter 48fa. o.,aa s permanent Meatfly inaglMwj^ he waa 
empowered to maintain peace and order in the A^ 

240 n.a. when the 

importance of the prefect’s oflioe vanished : hatitoiadicial 
fiinotloos were much enlaig^ by Angnatos. Under 
fftaiitinc the profeota were direct repreeentatfvea of the 
emperor’a person, civil governors of provinces or of chief 
olM. The title of ^tet was also given to the com- 
mander of the fleet and to thecommandOTof the pretorhmib 
or troems who guarded the emperor’a person, as wdl as to 
several other diief officials and roagiatratea. (h) The chief 
adminlatratlve official of a department of Franoe; a prd- 


ia chaiged with the execution of the laws, with the super- 
intendence of the police and of the administration, with 
the aimointroeiit of many minor offioera, etc. He la aa> 
altted by tho council of ji^ecture and the general oonn- 
oil. (e) in China, a name given by foreigners to a bhih-fn, 
or head of a department BeecMA/n. 

2f . A director. 

The psalm, thus composed by David, was committed to 
the pnj/eel of his musick. 

Hatnmmid, Works, lY. flR (Latham.) 

8t. Tutelary divinity; presiding deity. 

Venus ... la prmfeA of marriage. 

h. Hue and Cry of Cupid. 

Frafeot of pOHoa, in France, the head of the police ad- 
niiiilstratloii or prefecture of police, ezerolaing especial 
' in Iteu and the region about Faria. 


authority „ 

prefectoral (prd-fek't^rftl), a, [< prefect + 
-or + -o/.] Belonging or pertaining to a pro- 
fect; exercised by a prefect: as, au- 

thority. 

A few daya since a company made propoaitfona to the 
pr^tfivtoral admlniatrailon with regard hi tlie left hank of 
the Seine. EbfeMe Eev. (Rng.X XXIV. 86. 

It la proposed also to reduce the number of ptr/eetoml 
councils iln France] from eighiy-slx to twenty-six. 

Contgmporarp Ret., Lll. 436. 

prefectorlfll (pr6-fek-t6'rl-ftl), a. [< prefect + 
-or + -iaf.] Same as prefectoral. 
prefectdlip (pre'fokt-ship), w. [< prefect + 
-s/mi.] Same as prefecture. 
prefectural (pre-fek't^.ral), a. [< prefecture 
+ -a2.] Pertaining or belonging to a prefeo- 
turo. Encuc, Itrit., XXIV. 7£§. 
prefactnrate (pr6-fek'|ft-r4t), ». rirreg. < pre- 
fectHre + -afol.] A prefecture. [Rare.] 

The rumors that arose as to a pr^eetmrate being offered 
him (Rdmond About) proved unfoniideil. 

Men qf the Thiid RepubOe, p. 282. 

praflflctnre (pre'fek-|gr), n. [Also prefecture; 
ss F. prfeoture ss 8p. prefeetura b Pg. prefei- 
iura ss It. prefettura. < Ju. prefeetura, toe office 
of a prefeis^ < preB/ectue,^ a prefect: see prc~ 
feetj 1. llio office or Jurisdiction of a pre- 
fect, chief magistrate, commander, or viceroy. 

11ie army or its oommanders becoming odious to the 
INHiple^ he [Cromwell] had saoriflcod them to the hope of 

J Nipularity, by abolisning the civil prutfeeturM of the ina- 
(ir-generala. Uatkm, Hist. Eng., n. 256. 

2. The district under tho government of a pre- 
fect. 


- You would not prfbr lm to my itnimtsuniL la 
weighty ooaiaqaaiioa of uunlsgu. ■ ’’ “ 

4. To bring forward or advanoe in dignity or 
office; raise; exalt. 

For to oonne it is an OKoblleiit thya& 

And oauae of maiw manmprf(trt&, 

Rom. qf Pafbmay (f. K. T. 8.X Int.,1. lor.. 
Whom I would I abased, and prtfsrrMf whom I thouaht 
good. HaHuytBVoya 0 m,ir.b. 

What, those that were onr fellow pages bnt now, so soon 
preferred to be yeoman of the bottiea ! 

B. Joaton, Gynthls’a Bevels, 11. i. 
It is not honesty, leaning jvortb, wisdom, that prqfen 
men. Burton^ Anal, of SteL, p. 877, 

6. To set before other things in estimation; 
hold in greater liking or esteem; oboose; in- 
eline more toward. 

The care of the aowle and aowles matters are to be pre- 
/erred before the care of the body. 

Bpenur, State of Irehunl 
Hepr^srrihla love of Truth before hla love of the Peo- 
ple. Milton, Elkonofclastea, xi. 

Tho husband, if be can conveniently so arrange^ gener- 
ally prqfere that his mother should rwde with nun anil 
hla wife. B. W. Lane, Modern EgypUan% 1. 21». 

6. Bpeoiflcally, in kne, to givo a preference to. 
fSoepreferenee, 2. 

There are certain debts in EnglaniL Scotland, and the 
United States which are said tube privileged —that 1% such 
debts as the executor may pay bdore all others —for ex 
ampK funeral expenaea or aervanta’ wages. In Encdisli 
law tho term prf erred ratlier than “ prlvlluged” la gen- 
erally applied to inch debts. Eneye. Bf^, XIX. 704. 

7t. To outrank; be reckoned preferable to. 

I grannie it wol, I have noon envle 
Though 


igh maydenliedepre/env blgatnye. 
Chaueor, Prol. to Wife of Datlra 


3. The official residence of a prefect. — 4. A 
term often used by foreigners in and writers 
on Cliina as equivaloiit to fu, an administra- 
tive division consisting of several districts 
called hien or clutw. 8eo/ff.>-Cioiuiell of prefbo- 
tnru, a tribunal In each depaibnent of France, which is 
Humiliated by the executive and aaslata the prefeot in hia 
adrainiatratlon. 


. , ^ op. 

ferire, < L. preferre, ^aoe or set before, < pr», 
before, +/orro, bear, place, =s E. bear^. Cf, con- 
infer, refer, etc.] 1. To bring or set be- 
fore; present; proffer; offer. 

He spake, and to her hand prqferFd the bowL Pvpe. 
2. To offer for oonsideration or deoision; sot 
forth ; present in a oonventional or formal man- 
ner, as a suit, prayer, or accusation. 

To Mlatroaa Dobson hepra/iwr’cf hla suit; 

There proved his service, there addressed hla vows. 

(>uUf,WorkaI.76. 
Aecnaation was formally preferred, and retribution moat 
•ignal was looked for. Lamb, Cbriatb HospItaL 

Eaohprsfatv hia separate claim., 

Tmnyam, In Memoriam, oU. 

8t. To bring into notice or favor; recommend. 

My father hatting some natural affection to me^ when 
I was but xU yesres olde^td prfer me to the seruloe of 
Captalne Jenkenaon. K Wdbbe, mvels (ed. Arbor), p. 17. 


Yon are moat bound to the klng^ 
Prqperyijiu 


Who lets go by no vantagei that may 
" I to nia daughter. 


Shak., Cymbellno, 11. S. 61. 
She is a priiioeee I prqfer thee to. 

Beau, and Ft, Fhilaetor, it l. 


TalCbL 96. 

Profterod ondltor. see efwHtor.— prsfterod stodk, 
p^erenoe aharee (which aee, under prqferonee). aBlyn. 6. 
Eleet, Seteetj etc. Bee ehooee, 

preferabililar (prerbr-^bil^-ti ), w. [< prefer^ 
able + -dty (see ~bili^).j The state or quality 
of being preferable. J. S. Mill. 

preferable (pref'di^bl), a. and n. [ss F. pre- 
ferable (cf. Sp. prferible ss Pg. prferiwl ss 
It. preferibite); as prefer + -obfo.] I. a. 1. 
Worthy to be preferred ; more desirable. 

Almost eveiy man In our nation ia a poUtidan, and hath 
a aohemo of hia own which he thinks prqferaUU to thatjof 
any othor person. Addioun, Freeholder, No. 48. 

Sound aonacL in my opinion, ia prefereMa to hodlleas, in* 
oomprohenaible vagaries. 

Landor, Cheaterfldd and Chatham. 

2f. Preferrmg; exhibiting preference; arising 
from choice. 

They will have it that 1 have a prqferablo regard for Mr. 
liovelaoe. Biehardmm, cTariaaa Hariowe, 1. 171. 

n. n. Something which is to be preferred ; 
any object or course of action whion is more 
desirable than others. 

preferableneSB (pref 'Ar-t^bl-nes), n. The char- 
acter or state of wing preferable. 

My purpose is not to measnro or weigh tho prqferohU’ 
me of aeverall vooationa. 

W. Montague, Devonte Eaaaya 1. x. 7. 

preferably (pref'6r-a-bli), adv. In or by pref- 
erence; by cnoiee of one thing rather than an- 
other; in a manner exhibiting preferenoe. 

To follow my own welfare preferably to those I love is 
Indeed a new thing to me. JPepe, To Mrs. B. 

prefiBreilOe (pref 'br-qns), ». [s F. prfirencr 
B Bp. Pg. preferencia = It. jpr^crcuga, < ML. 
prsferentia, preference, < L. pTmferen(U)8, ppr. 
of preferre, plaee or sot before: see prefer. ^ 

1. The act oi preferring or choosing one toing 
rather than another, or the state of being pre- 
ferred or chosen ; estimation of one thing above 
another; choice. 

Wliere then the jw^eranee shall we plaoe, 

Or how do Jnatloe in this oasef 

Couper, Epistle to BObert Uoyd- 

Jears had by that time earned the itmatatfoii, In Eoman 
literatore, of being erednlons by pnforomo amongst the 
children of earth. Be QuOiMg, Secret Bodmea, ii- 

That perfoet state of mind at whldi we moat aim, and 
which the Hoty Spirit Impart^ !■ s dellberato prfmnte 
of God’s servioe to everyihingdae, a determined readntlon 
to give up all for Him. 

J. H. JVetanwn, Parochial Semiona, L 180. 

Whatever be the variety in the eonroea of plessnre, 
whatever be the moral or oonventional astlmate of their 
worthinesa, If a given state of eonacionsnees Is pleaaant 
we aedc to retain it, if palnlnl to bo rid of It; we prefer 
greater pleasure before leoa, leas pain bofore greater Thie 
u, in foot, the whole meaning m pr^ertnot as a pffirchf»- 
loglf^ term. J.Ward, Enoya Brit, U- 71. 

2. Bpecifieally, in law, the xmyment or right to 
have payment of one debt or elass of debtsmado 
by a debtor or out of his estate, in full, before 
any of the assets are applied to unpreferred 
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AvU 9 i M, the da^i Msigiiiiieiit gave a 
rrrnce to demands for borrowed money , 
fttato has a pni/imssesfor taxes,— 8. The object 
<>r c hoice; a person, thing, or oourse of action 
rhoHon preferablv to others.— 4. In the game 
ot hoHton, one of the two suite of the color of 
th(> card turned up, just after the first deal, 
nic unit toned op ii t&e/nCjirOSHnftiei^ and the other of 
tilt! sanie color toe afeond prltfiumiei, Theee mite are 
iit(ir« properly called baifo and jaSOe; bat they are called 
becauMy of two players making equal offers 
(littt one has the Srst preference who offers In bell«L and 
that one the second preference who offers In peUie.— 
Frandulsnt prs i hrs n os, in tanSnsiCn, a transfer of 
iiumey or other sobieotof faloe to a creditor, with the in- 
tt^ntlon, on the part of the dhbtor, of preventing the ope- 
I ailoii of the law of hankraptqy In the dlstrlhntlon of nls 
i-tfocts for the equal beneSt of all hit creditors.— FrsflMr- 
Miea aharis or PreSsre n ot stodk. InihuifiM, shares or 
itttick on which dtvldcmSlBiM payable before thoee on the 
tirifffiial shares or common stock. In the United Statoe 
riiiTiHiprqfsftedaiodK— Tolmsut^ prsi l sranos, to be 
{)rcfurred.«Byn. Pneadenett etc. (see frtoHty); OhaUe, 
HUtUont etc. »ee iqfffoii): selection, 
preferential (pref-e-ren'shal ), a. [< preference 
(ML. wttferentia) + -<aZ.1 Characterised by 
or having preference; such as to be preferred. 

The King was allowed a prqfsrwnffdl claim on the pub- 
lic revenue^ to the emount of £10,000. 

AuMe, Ckmst Hist, 1 328. 




LL. 


with the revival of Catholic feeling In tho seventeenth 
cciituiy, and tho coiitinuod onltus of tho Bleased Virgin 
ill this and tho olghtoenth, the Raster plays recovered 
their pr^erenHuU pMtlon. 

d. W. Ward, Eng. Dram, lit, I. 27. 

Kctentlon In prose of words oonfliied to esrlier epic 
potstry . . . must not be tortured into oondnslve evidence 
EM to the place of origin of any portion of the Hoinerie 
Urxt : it Indicates rather the vigorous nraferentUd uses of 
tho Uellenio dislects. Amer. Jour. PMM., VIIl. 407. 

preferantially (pref-e-reu 'shal-i), adv. By pref- 
eroTioe ; in a manner exhibiting preference or 
choice; preferably. 

The same person . . . will, more llke^ than not deot 
*<isln prepamlon"jiritAttVfil4aByto ‘*la being prepared.” 

F. UoU, ModTEng., p. 86L 

preferment (prfi-fdr^men^, ». Js It. preferi^ 
mnto; b» prefer + -ment.} 1. The act of pre- 
ferring or esteeming more highly, or the state 
of bemg preferred; choice; preference; ad- 
vancement; promotion. 

For yoor prafarment reaorte 
To snoh as may you vauntage. 

Mma Book (EJB. T. S.X P. 86. 
To get prafarment who doth now Intend, 

He by a gulden ladder must ascend. 

TVffim' riU£ls(E. E. T. 8.X P- 47. 
Nor Is your firm resolve unknown to me, 

III the prafarmont of the eldest sister. 

Ndak.,T.oftheS., 11. 1. M. 

Some trim fdlows will not stick to maintain a brave 
paradox : that the opinion and semblance of thing! neiUier 
ever wrai^ nor is now, inferior to the very thlm them- 
aelvea, but in prafermewt end reputation many Umea su- 
lierior. &. Uarvay, Four Lettera. 

They that enter into the Ministry for prafammU are 
like Judas that lookt after Uie Bu. 

Mdan, Table-Talk, p. 80. 

Many Frenchmen, and even Italians, of whom nothing 
due is Imown, were enriched with English mefom ie w f. 

Stubba, Medieval and Modem aist.,p. 120 l 

2. A superior place or office, especially in the 
church. 

I have a very small fortune, no prafarment, nor any 
friends who are likdy to give me any. 

Sydhoif Bmtth, in Lady UoUand, Iv. 

Hu waa liable to he suspended from his office^ to he 
ejected from it, to be pronounced Incapable of holding 
any prafarment in fniure. JfoMNilap, Hist. Eiqt., vf. 

preferrar (pr^-fdr'dr), a. [< prefer + -cri,] 
1. One who infers or sets forth an entreaty, 
a charge, an exhortation, or the like. 

This admonition ftnding small entertainment, the au- 
thors or chief p ra f arrara thereof being imprisoned, oat 
cometh the ceoond admonition. 

Bp. Baneraft, Dangerous Pmoeedings^ UL 2. {L a th a m.) 

2t. One who advances or promotes; a furtherer. 

iHMstor Stephens, secretary, and Dl FexeL almoainar, 
were the ehiefe furthereriL pntflwiisri, and delendora on 
the klnga hahalfe of the aald canae. 

Foaa, Martyra, p. 1888^ an. 1866. 

prefldantf (pref'i-dent), a. r< L. praffden(U)e, 
h, taken in lit 


ktUm (prf-6g*6->4'i 

pri^guratio{n^ a louring befbreham 

The act of prefiguring, or the 
state of being prefigured; antecedent repre- 
sentation by mmilitude. 

Moat of the famous paaasgsa of providenoe (eapeoislly 
the signal afliiotiona of eminent persons repreaenniig our 
Saviour) do seem to have been prajtguraiuma of or pre- 
ludes to his passion. Barrow, yfaikM, II. xxvil. 

prefignratlFe (pr&-fig'fi.rfi-tiv), a. [< prafigu- 
rate + -iw?.] Bhowiitg by previous figures, 
types, or similitude. 

All the ssorificea of old liistitnted by God we may . . . 
afllnii to have been ohleSy preparatory untc^ and pra/lp- 
wroHae of, this moat true anu perfect aaoriflee. 

Barrow, Sermons, II. sxvll. 

prefigure (pre-fig'ur), e. /. ; pret. and pp. pre- 
figured, ppr. prefiguring. [=s F. pr^figurer ss 
Pg. prefigurar ss It. preftgurare, < LL. pres- 
figurare, figure beforeha^, Ch. pres, before, + 
figurare, form, fashion : see figure, r.] To rep- 
resent beforehand; show by previous types or 
figures; foreshow; presage. 

By an oblation of the blood of beasts was prajtgurad the 
blood of that l4imh which ahuuld expiate all our ains. 

Jtea. T. Adama, Works, 11. 8. 

At her call, a waking dream 
Prafigurad to hla aeiiie the Egyptian Lady. 

Wardaworth, The Egyptian Maid. 

prefignrement (pre-fig'^ment), n. [s It. jwe- 
figuramenio; as prefigure -menf.] The act 
of prefiguring; atiteceilent representation; pre- 
sage; prognostication. 

The two yontig wemen who consiltated at Marmion hit 
whole jifv>l|/ureffMiU »f a social circle must, in such a local- 
ity as that, be taking a regular holiday. 

n. Jamea, Jr., The Centnry, XXXL 91. 

prefine^f (pi^fiu '),v.t. r< op. preflnir, P. jwd- 
finir ss Sp. Pg. itrefinir = 11. prefinire, < Ii. pree- 
finire, determine or fix beforehand, < pres, be- 
fore, +jflit<rc, finish, determine: see^ninA. Cf. 
define, etc.] To limit or define beforehand ; as- 
sign beforehand as a limit. 

He^ In hlslromoderatedeslrea.prB^tiMluntohimaelf three 
*eara. which the groat inutiaruha of ^me oonld not per- 


to the beginning of a word, to qualify its moan- 
ing or direct its application: opposed to eufibs 
or jmtfix, a like addition at the end of a word. 
A prefix iiroper is an inaeparahla element, never used 
alone, as pre- In pra/fa^ eon- In aoigura. in- In friaaHsi^ wa- 
in touNMN, etc. ; but prepositions aiiu primitive adverbs 
use«l In ooiiiposlttun are uaually aoeouiiied preOxeib as 
/ore- In/aremit, down in doamfaU, <a in fruwme, etc. By 
a looser use such recurring elements as eqnf-, mwlff-, iao-, 
mono-, poly-, etc.. In cuinpuuiids of Jjttlii or Greek origin 
or foniiatinii, are called praxes, though they are p 


KnMaa, Hist. Tnrka. 
t< pre- + fine*K^ Bee 


years, which tho gi 
form in so many hundreds. 

prefine^ (prs^fin), «. 
alkmaHon-office. 

profinltet (pref'i-nlt), a. [< L. prtpfinitus, pp. 
of preefinire, determine or fix beforehand: see 
^fuii.] Previously limited or defined; fixed 
orehand : used with the force of a participle. 

I thinke them no trewe dirystisti men that do not ro- 
ioyce . . . forthedeliuerieofuiusoowrelmxiUieme^ . . * 
aocordynge to the time prafiwtu by hym who . • • hath 
suffered Uie greate soniente of the sea Leuiathan to baue 
suohe dominion In the ocean. 

R. Rdan, First Books on Amerioa (ed. ArberX p. 6a 

prtfinitiont (pref-i-uish'qn), n. [= Bp. prefini- 
cion = It. prefinisione, <* LL. prmfinltio{n-), a 
determining or fixing beforehand, < L. pree- 
llnire, pp. pre^nitue, determine or fix befon*- 
nand: seepre/inei.] Prior definition or limita- 
tion. 


trusting too much, 


, ilt. sense ‘trusting 

before’ (hence prematurely), < prm, before, + 
fiden(t-)$,pm, of fidere, trust: see faidt. Cf. 
confident I Trusting prmously; overtmstful. 
Jiaxter. tBare,] 

preflfiini6 (pr^fig’^-rftt), v. t; pret. and pp. 
prefigurated, ppr. prefigurating, [< LL. prmfl- 
mratu^ pp. of preefigwrare, prefigure: soeprs- 
fifiure.'l To show by ante^ent representa- 
tioii; prefigure. [Bare.] 

When from thy native eon love had thee driven 
safe retom pradguroebaj), a heaven 
Of faltering hopea did in my nnoy move. 

W. Dntmmund, Deidh of Ur W. Alexander. 


powen, , 

UoH at their period FUharby, Atheomastix, p. 27a 

prefix (prd-flks’), r. t [< OP. prefixer, P. pr^ 
fixer as Bp. prefljar ss Pg. prefixar, < ML. *pr«- 
fixare, < L. preifixue, pp. of preeflgere (> It. pre- 
figgere, prefix), set up in front, fix on the end 
of, prefix, < prse, before, in front, + figere, fix, 
attach : see fix.] 1. To fix or put before ; place 
iu front; put at the beginning. 

I do now publish my Essays. . . . I thonght it therefore 
sgreesble to my affection and obligation to your Grace to 
prajia your name before them. Bacon, Faiayi, Ded. 

Sf. To fix beforehand; sot or appoint in ad- 
vance ; settle beforehand. 

And now he hath to her prafiat a day. 

Sjp^, FTa. V. xL 4a 
The hour draws on 

Prafiafd by Angela Bhak., M. for M., tv. 8. 88. 
Or wert thou of the golden-winged hoet, 

Who, having clad thyself in bnmsn weed, 

To earth from thy pra^xad seat didat poatT 

Mmn, Death of a Fair Infant, 1. 69. 

Aganatthe prajlxed time, the women A children, with y«> 
good% were cent to y« place in a small haifce. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 18. 

I would pradx some certain boniidary between them. 

Bfrir.Hal4^Hl8t.Ooin.LawofEiig. 

proAx (prfi’fiks), n. [as P. prefixe mx Sp. prefijo 
as ^g. prefixo aa It. profieso, < NL. twetfixnm, a 
preffic, neut. of L. prmfixue, pp. ox prmfigere, 
prefix: see prefix, v.] 1. A word or syllable, 
or a number of syllables, rarely more than 
two, and usually one (sometimes reduced to a 
single consonant not forming a syllable), affixed 


Independent words in the oiiglnal language. Therela ih» 
haru and fast linu between a prettx and the Initial ele- 
ment of a oonipouiid. 

2. The act of }>n*fixing; prefixioii. 

Ilie prajlx of the doffiiite article. 

Baby, Lutiii Grammar, I. xvlll. 
PrtfiX Isagnags, a language which (llko those of South 
Africa) makes its forms mainly by the use of preffxed 
rather than of aufHxed eleineiiia. 

prafixal (prd’fik-Hal), a. [< prefix + -a/.] Of 
the nature of a prefix; charactorizod by pre- 
fixes. 

The prajixal languagea of Africa. 

Jour. AtOhrup. inat., XVII. 17a 

prefixation (prS-fik-sa'shon), w. [< pr^ + 
-ation.] Thouseof prellxea; pri^fixion. [Bare.] 

Byprajtxation and snfBxatlon a considerable number of 
tenses and modes are formed in the verb. 

Afiur. AnHqwiHan, XII. 121. 

profixion (jire-fik'shon), n. [< prefix + -ion.] 
The act of prefixing'.’ 

prefixtnre (prf-fiks’tur), n. [< prefix + -ture, 
utter fixture,] Humeinprefixiott, J. A. U, Mur- 
ray, 8tli Ann. Address to l^hilol. Assoc., p. 41. 

pmnloration Q>r6-fi6-ra'Hhqii), 17. [Also pres- 
fioraiwu; = V, nri'^floramm, < L. pr», before, 
+ ^ftoraiioin-), ( fierare, blossoiu, flower, < floe 
(/fr>r-), a flower, a bloom : see flower.] In Sot, 
estivation. 

profoliatLon (pre-fo-li-fi'shon ),n, [< L.pric, be- 
fore, + *foUatio(n-), < folidre, mit forth loaves, 
</o/iiim, leaf : nm/oUalioft,] In boL , vernation. 

pmoolt (pr6-f«r), V. t [< pre- + foot] To 
fool beforehand; anticipate in foolery. 

Ill tell you a bettor project, whorelti no courtier has 
prafootd you. BhMay, Bird in a t^age^ IL 1. 

aiitenor fi^n 
of the corpus 'calfoBufn which curve forward 
into the frontal lol>e of the cerebrum, and are 
likened to a pair of forceps in front of the cal- 
losum. 

preform (prd-ffirm ’ ), r. t, [ss F. pr^former ss It. 
preformare, < L. jtrvformare, form tieforeliand, 
prepare, < pr«, liefore, + formare, slia]:>e. fash- 
ion: see /firm.] 1. To form beforehand ; exe- 
cute or create previously. 

Why all these things change from their ordinance 
Their natures and vrafomiad faculties 
lb monstrous quality. Shak., J. C., L 8. 67. 

2. In hiot, to determine beforehand the shape 
or form of; furnish the mold or model of 
(something afterward to take sha|M0 : us, bone 
prefortneti iu cartilage ; the fetal skeleton prr- 
forme that of the adult. 

prefomiation (prd-ffir-ina'shqn), n. [= F. prd- 
formation ss It. jtreformaxiotie, < ]j. ^jftresforma- 
tio{n-)X presformarc, form bc*forchand : see pre- 
form,] Antecedent formation ; shaping in ad- 
vance.->Tli6ory of prsformation, a doctrine respect- 
ing generation or reprodnctloii, prevalent down to and 
during tlie eighteenth century, according to which every 
individual la fully and completely priifomied In the germ, 
the development of which conalata In the growth and 
unfolding of preexisting paria- tliat is to aay, the perfect 
liidividiial has always been there, and simply grows from 
nilcroscopio to vialhfe proportiuiis, without developing any 
new parts. See ineaaamant. 

profornUltlolliBt (pre-fAr-mA’shon-ist), a. [< 
preformation + -lyf.] A believer in the doctrine 
of preformation. Encyc. Rrit, XXIV. 815. 

premmiallve (prfi-f6r’ma-tiv), a, and n, [< L. 
prttformaiHB, pp. of pruformare, form or mold 
Mforchatid (see preform), + -ive,] I, o. Form- 
ing beforehand; pursuing a course of prefor- 
mation ; containing the essential germs of later 
development. 


preforceps (pre-fdr'seps), u.pt [NL., < ] 
before, + forceps, q. v.] Certain anteiioi 


Purthemiorc^ the apostolic Christiania is prqfoi 
and ooiitalns Uie living gorais of all the following periods, 
personages, and tendencies. 

^ Sehag, Hist Christ Chnroh, 1. 1 21. 

n. a. Tu phUot, a formative letter or sylla- 
bic at the beginninff of a word; a prefix, 
prefiraett (pre-fraktO« a. [< L. prenractue, bro- 
ken off, abrupt, stem, pp. of presfringerc, break 
off before, < vrm, before, + frangere^reuk ; see 
fraction.] Obstinate; inflexible; refractory. 

Thou . . . wast aoprafraat and stout In religion. 

J. Bradford, Worics (Parker hoe.), I. 474. 

Yet still he stands pr^fruef and insolent 

Chapaaan, Byron's Tragedy, iv. 1. 



pnfrontil 

jprafronW a. and n. [Also prm^ 

firontal; < Ii./>rAv^ before, forehead: 

8ee>hMiibi/.l I, a. Of or pertaining to the fore 
part of the forehead, or to the part of the skull 
In which is the bone railed the prt^rontal, 
n. n. A bone of tlio anterior rerion of the 
skull of sundry vertebrates, beinff aiateral eth- 
moidal or aiite-orbitol OHsification, most dis- 
tinct in vertebrates below birds, 
prefolgenqr (pre.ful'jen-si^ «. r< •prefuU 
gen{i) (= OF. prefutUientf < L. prt^ulgeH{U)H^ 
ppr. of prsefiilgeref shine iproatly, < pr», before, 
+ fulgtfre, flash, gleam: see ^l^efit) + -^y.] 
Superior brightness or eifulgency; surpassing 
glory. [Rare.] 

If ... by the nTtgiOMneif of his esodlent worth tnd 
nerit ... St Poter hid the arpwrwa or flnt piece. 

Bamw, On the Pope'i Supremecy. 
progagef (pr6-giiJ0,p. f. [< pre- •¥ gage^.'] To 
preSngage; pledge beforenaiid. 

The membere of the Ooonoell of Trent, lioth Biihops 
end Abbota were by oeth p ngaged to the Pope to defend 
end nudntein hie euthority egelnit ell the world. 

FuUer, Cb. Hlet, IX. L 42. 

pregemlnal fpre-jem'l-n^), a, rc L. i>r«, be- 
fore, + gerntnug, twin, + -alj Pertaining to 
the antenor pair of the corpora quadrigemina 
of the brain. 

pregenienlate, pragenleiilate (prs-jf-nlk'u- 
Ut), o. Pertaining to the pregomoulum. 
promilcidAtiim, pragaii^ (prs-j^nlk- 
la-la'tum), n. ; pi. pregonieulataf prgBgentculatn 
(-t§). [NL.] Same as pregenieulum^ 
pregWDiWIim (prS-Je-nik^il-lnm), a. ; pi. nre- 
genieula (-1ft). [NL., < L. prm, before, + geni- 
eulumf dim. of genUf a kneo.] The external 
oorpus geniculatum (which see, under corpus). 
pregenital (pre-Jen'i-tal), a. [< L. prsB, before, 
-f osnifaKs, nelonging to generation: see genl- 
totj In snUm.f situated before the external 
oijoning of the oviduct, sting, or male intro- 
mittent oifran.-nraganital ssement, the eighth 
prlmaiy sbdomlnil ring, or the one immeoistely beforu 
the genital opening; In the nerfeetinaeot it may bo partly 
or entirely hidden nnder other ringa. 
pragladal (pr^lfi'shijil l, a. [< pre- + glacial.'i 
In aeol.f prior to the glacial or boulder-drift 
peiiod. 

proglenoid (prO-clO^noid). o. and ti. [< pro* + 
glemkl.'] I. a. Situated in advance or in front 
of the glenoid fossa of either the scapula or tlio 
tenoral bone: as, a process. 

II. If. A preglenoid formation, in aome ani- 


m badgera both pre< and poatglenoid prooeaaea of 
the temporal bone are bo highly developed that the lower 
Jaw la looked In Its aookea and oannol be dlaartioulatod 
even in the dry akulL 

proglonoidal (prd-g1$-noi^da1), a. [< prcglcnokl 
+ -al.] Same Mpreglcnoia. 
pregnule (preg'na-blh a. [With unorig. g (as 
also in impregnabw), < OF. (and F.) prcmible, 
that may ne taken, < prendre, < L. prendere, 
seise, taice : see prender^ prebend.’] 1 . Capable 
of being taken or won by force; expugnoble. 

Then y marshall onuaed y towne to be anewed, to leo 
If it were prtgtiaUs or not 

Bemsrt, tr. of KroiMart'a Chron., IL &1. 

2. Capablo of being moved, impressed, or con- 
vinoeaT [Bare.] 

pr6gllueo(preg'nan8),ii. [sslt. pregnansa ; m 
pregnanW + -ee.l Some as pregnancy. 
pragnancy (prern&n-si), n. [As pregnance 
(see -cy).J i. The state of being pregnant; 
the state of a female who has conceived or is 
with child: gestation; fetation.— 2. Fruitful- 
ness; fertility; fecundity; productiveness. 

Vlamoua fbr the Judgment of Parla «id prtgnanug In 
fonntalna from whence descend four rivers. 

Sandy, Tnvallea, p. 17. 

3. Fullness, as of important contents; si^ifi- 
canoe; suggestiveness. 

The Dlvenriona of the fallen Angels, with tbeuuilealar 
Aooount of their Flaoe of Habitation, are deaonbed with 
great iNwniaiMpof Thought ilddiioi^ Speotator, Ma SOS. 
4t. ]^adinosBOf wit; shrewdness. 

Prtgnaney la made a tapaten and hath bla qniok wit 
waated in pvlng rookonlnga. JSObO;., 2 Hen. IV., L 2. 102. 

JkhP, llo yon think I am a dunce? 

Lav. Soi a dunoe, captain ; bnt you might give mo 
leave to mladoubt that pngnaruig In a aolciler which Is 
proper and hereditary to a courtier. 

ikau. and Pt., Honest Man’ll Fortune^ 11. 2. 

He wants but three of fourioore^ yet of a wonderful 
vigour and prtgnaney. Pvnn, Travels lii Holland, etc. 

5t. A promising youth; a quick-witted person. 

This was thb fashion In hli reign, to select yearly one or 
moe of the most prurolHing pragiumdes out of liotli unl< 
verslUea, and to breed them 
eihibttlona unto them. 


SsmetmFaUvpianprvgnaney. 

;), a. and n. [In def. 8, ME. 
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woman la oapitidly convicUd, the execution of Tier swi- 
tenoe must be delayed until after the birth of the ohiUL 
-^TnlialnregiiaiieF. ss 
pr6giiant(pTO?n§nt), 
pr^nant, < OF. preignant, pregnant, pregnant, 
pithy, ready, capable, etc.; F. pr^i^nt aa It. 
jtregnante, pregnant, < L. prmgnan{U)8, with 
child, pregnant, full, in form ppr. of a verb 
^prttgnare, < wk, before, 4- *gnare, bean pp. 
gnatus, natss, oom : see naiaU. In some Bbak- 
speiian usesprapianf has been referred to OF. 
prenant, ppr. or prendre, take (of. pregnable, < 
OF. prenable) ; but all uses seem to be deriva- 
ble from ptegnani as above.] L o. 1. Being 
with young ; big with child ; gravid': as, a preg- 
nant woman. 

My womb^ 

Pregna$A by theeb and now atoeadve grown. 

- jraton,F.L.,lL778. 

2. Jmgirognated; fllled; big: generally followed 

These In their darit nativt^ the deep 
Shall yield ui^ mrvgnani wak Infernal Hama 

iraton,P.L.,vL48S. 
Such the bard's primhetlo worda 
/VifviMmt wttA oelMtl^ fire. 

ObMiisr, Boedicea. 

Her hyes were prepnaaf tvOh some tale 
(If love and fear. 

Baithly Paradise, 1. 422. 

3. Heavily laden ; freighted. 

The dvei present, to quenoh his thirst, 

A pure seed-pearle of infsnt dei^ 

Brought and Msweetened In a blew 
And pregnant violet. Herriek, Obeion's Feast 

Whom the wing'd harpy, swift Podsrge, bore, 

By aiaphyr pregnant on the breenr shore. 

Fepe, nisd, xvLltt. 

4. Full of meaning; giving food for thought ; 
suggestive; signimiant; (testined to develop 
im^rtant thought. 

I fear nosnoh thing of you. I have had snoliprspiiant 
Proofs of your Ingenuity, and noble Inolinatlons to Vli> 
tue and Honour. tteweU, Lettora L lU. 2. 

History yet points to the pregnarA though brief text of 
Tacitos. dhnvi Bisoourie, Aug. 81, 1820. 

ITc left home the next momliig In that watchful state of 
mind which turns the most ordinary course of things Into 
pregnanl oolnoidences. 

ijearge EKot, Mill on the Floss, v. 6. 

6, Full of promise; of unusual capacity, abil- 
ity, or wit; shrewd; witty; ingenious; export. 
The nature of our peoide^ 

Our city's Institutlona and the terms 
For oommun Justioe. yonlro as pregnant In 
As art and praotice hath enriciied any 
That we remember. Shdk., M. for M., L 1. 12. 
The famona Ptolemy . • . oulledont a select number of 
his pregiumMt young Nobles ... to go to Greooa Italy, 
Carthage, and other Itogtons ... to ohaerve the Oovem- 
ment Howdt, Foireine Travidl, p. 72. 

IwenttoRton. • . . The aohool-maBteraaaur'd me there 
had not been for 20yearea a more prvpnant youth In that 
place than my grandaon. Evelyn, Diary, April 88; 1600. 

No one ean read Ooethe'i reoelleotlonB of his boyhood 
without feeling how, for example; the pageants of the em- 
pire which he witnessed at Vmnkfbrt hdped to call out 
mspregnant sense of oiganlo ooutinnlty. 

B. BomofiiJ, Mind, Xlll. 868. 

6. Characterized by readiness of wit; keen; 
apt; clever. 

Howmswaiif sometimes his i^les are! a happlnem 
that often madneaa hits on. 8nak., Hsmlet, 11. 2. 212. 

If thou dost, [learned reader,] thy eqiaolty Is morejirsp- 
nontthenmlna Obrpirt, Crudltlea iTsDZ. 

7t. Beady; disposed; prompt; susceptible. 

GUm. Now, good sir, what are youT 
Bdg. A most poor man, made tame to fortune'! blows; 
Who, by the art of known and foeUiw tOROw% 

Am jwvBwafit to good pity. dM., hear, hr. 6b 227. 

8f. Convincing; easily seen; clear; evident; 
probable in the highest degree. 

Thk WM Ira a argnme^ 

That she wu forth out of the world agon. 

Ckaueer, Thmos, Iv. 1170. 

Were t not that we stand up against them ill, 

Twere pniijniafit they shoula square between themsdlveB. 

^dWk,A.aiidC.,ILl.46. 

9. In requiring an explanation: exponible. 

— Nsgattveprcgnaii^inliiia. 8eeiispallM,iib— F m- 
naat oonitniotion, in rbet,, a oonstractloD In which 
more is Implied than la said, aa In *'the beasta trsmUed 
forth (that is, oame forth trembling) from their dena"-^ 
Pregnaat negativs. a negative piuposltion alleoted by a 
roduplloative, exoepttve; or other expression requiring 
~~ clal treatment In logic : thoa **no man, qua man, ever 



heavy: see gravid.] To weigh hea^ upoii- 
bear down; depress. ' 

The dog that the body brings with it eaanot bnt pre, 
gmsfltfr and traUe the sori In an her perfanuances. 

3 P. Bm, Xin&ble WdiH 11. k 
pngntTltataf (prf-grav'i-tat), e. U r< + 
gravitate.] To descend by gravity; sink. 
Water does gravitate In water as well aa out of It, ttionah 

Indeed it does not pemgraeUate. becauae it Is oountvr- 
hsllanoed by an equal weight of collateral water, whicii 
keeps It from desoeodlng. BoyHe, Free Inquiry, ft-,. 

pragngtatioil (pr8-gaii-t6'Bbqn), n. [< OF. ptv . 
gustation ss It. pregnstaeione, < L. as if 
gu8taHo{n~\ < prsegnatare, pp. prmgustaUs, tast o 
beforehand, < prm, before, + gustare, taste : 
gusi^.] The act of tasting beforehand; foro- 
tasto; anticipation. 

In the actual exercise of prayer, by which she so often 
antidpated heaven by jMvpiMtottfon. 

I)r. IFSliter,(niaraoter of Lady Warwick, p. 117. iletkam,) 

prehallux (prS-haFuks). n. ; pi. prehalluees (-u- 
s8^. [NL. prjBhoatur, < L.pi*«, before, + NL. 
hauux, q. v.T A kind of cartilaginous irour or 
calcar on the inner side of the foot of some 
batrachians, next to tbe bidlux, commonly seg- 
mented in several pieces. Itlslnoonstantlnoccar. 
renoe; and when preaent varies much in site, shape, siid 
number of pleoea. Ita homology is not olear : It has been 
variously oonsldered as a tarsid element as aalxth digit, 
and as a supernumerary dement of the footi 

That tbe prehaUmtakee on oertain of the msantlal re. 
latlonshipa of a digit Is beyond dlsputeu That It really 
. on. 

Soe. London, 1888; p. 160. 


latlonshipa _ . . 

rqpreaenta one Is another qneitlan. 

ProaEotiL ‘ 


prehalter (pre-haFtSr). n.; 
[< L.pr(e, before, + halter, i 


IX before, -f- halter, q. v.J A small mem- 
branous scale behind the base of each wing and 
before the halter of dipterous insects; a pre- 
balancer. Also called tegula. 
pre-hemiplegic (pr6-hem-i-plej'ik), a. [<pro- + 
hendplegla + -fc. J Occurring previous to a bem- 
iple^o attack.— pya-iiciiiiiaoglo hhoirsa, dumde 
movements occurring previonito cerebral hemorrhage, 
prehendt (pr$-hond0» [< L. prehendere, 
eonir, piyndere, lay hold of, grasp, seize, take; 
prob. orig. ^prsehendere. < jirse. before, + 
dere (%^hed) ss Gr. x^ofdavetv (yxad), seize, sa K. 
get: see pofi. Hence ult. ap^kend, compre- 
hend^ deprehend, reprehend^ etc., prender, pre- 
hensile, prehension, etc., prtee\ prison, etc.] To 
seize; take; apprehend. 

were greatly blamed that prehended hym and oo* 

hvlitieal Poems, eta (ed. Fariilvall); PreL, p. xv. 
Is not that rebel Oliver, that traitor to my year, 
Prehended yotJ 

Middleton (and another). Mayor of Queenborongh, v. L 
prehensible (pre-hen'si-bl), a. [as F. prdben- 
sihle, < L. prehensus, pp. of prehendere, prm- 
dere, lay hold of, seize: seoprcAead.] Capable 
of being prehended, seized, or laid hold of. 
prehennle (pr^hen'sil), a. [aa F. prShensUc, 
< L. prehensus, pp. otwohenaere, lay hold of, 
seize: w^aprehend.] Seizing or gaping; tak- 



" la a pregnant uwtlva 


One who is pregnant, or with child. 
Dunglison. 

pregnantly (preg'ngnt-H), adv. In a pregnant 
FuUor, Ch. Hiat., VL 84a manner. 


&rtwatM^^prsgnJuqy,8ei^^ ]^j P|l ^ to6B ^^^|[we^^Mnt-neB), n. Same 


abdomen outaide the uterua.'-FBlIflVUui 


pregnaney. Baii 


or an opossnm. Also prehensory. See cut^ 
above, sad cuts at Cebinm, marmose, mush-eavn. 
opossum, and spider-monkey. 

In tbe Hippooampidss the oandal fln dlaanpeariL and tlio 
tall beoomes a prekSSae organ, by the ala of wnlob tlm 
spedea lead a sedentary Ufa _ 

MJa(3^0i1glnofUisFlttMl;p.82&. 

khen^shon), n. [aa F. pHbes- 
ieMrie(fi-), prensio(n-), n seiz- 


l"jd ofttalMJ 
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’* %• ^*** **^.^*y To indleote betorolumd: fonobow; 

• » dou- prognosticate. 


^wnkend* ^ 

i»i« t otpreh^mUmA 1. The eot of prehending, 

Hiixing, or taldiig hold. 

In a ereatnre of low type fho tondb of food OKoltea nn- 

l„iUon. 

1116 trophl Mm morolrfor the jpnftiiufm of prejr, and 
not tar maitloatloii. 4a 

2. Apprehension; mental grasp. 

In thoM eiporimrata the qm of jwoSMufDib la meanirod 
hy the number of lettera and munenOs that can be oor- 
rectly repeated after twice hearimr, the interval between 
tlieui In the diotatlon being about one-half a aeoond. 

Anmr. Jawr, f^fckoL, L 108. 

prehenaor (pr^hen^sgr), ». [as F. priheMeur^ 

< NL. *prehen8or, one who seizes, < It^prehendere, 

ItrcnderCf pp. preketisua^ lay hold of, seize, take : 
nee proAcmdC] One who or that which prehends 
or lays hold ot [Bare.] 

What waa wanted ia— a word that ahonid aignify to lay 
hold of. . . • Freketmr . . . doea what ia wanted, clear 
of everything that la not wanted. 

JSmfSam, Equity Diqiatoh Court Bfll, L, 1 7, 1, note. 

prehensorlnm (prd-hen-s5'ri-um), w. [NL., 
iiout. of ^prchevSorius : see prchcnsaryA In en- 
l<m,f a part or parts adapted for seizing or 
clasping: speoifically applied to the posterior 
logs when the bases are very distant, the femora 
converging, and the tibie diverging and oi 
able, so that each leg forms on inward an- 
gle, generally aimed with spines, as in certain 
Araehnida^ etc. 

prehensory (pr^hen's^ri), a. [< KL. ^prehen- 
Morius, serving to seize, < L. prehenaor one who 
seizes: Bee prehenaor.'] Same OBwenenaUe* 

prehistoric (pr&-hiB-tor'ik), a. fss F. prShia^ 

Unique : as pre- + historic.] Eixisting in or 
relating to time antecedent to the beginning 
of recorded history: prehiatorie races; the 

prehistoric period of a eountiy. 

prehietorioal (prd-his-tor'i-k^), a. [< pro- + 
historical.] &me ba prehiatoric. 

prehistorics (prd-his-tor'iks), w. [PI. of pre- 
histwie (see -(os).] The sum of knowledge re- 
lating to prehistoric times; knowledge which 
has lieen gained or recovered of epods ante- 
rior to recorded history. [Bare.] 

ChliiCM prekUtariM lisfc not ss yet been lufllclenily 
iiludicd to decide which metal wm theSnt to be wrought 
ill that diatant realm. iSWniM, IV. 81. 

prehistory (pre-his't$-ri), f». [<pro- + history.] 

History prior to recorded history. 

Ill tome dlitrIcU of America hlatonr and pnkUtory lie 
far apart Ply*. Jf&, XXXIV. 6Ba 

Hut the qumtion of the original home of the Aryan na- 
tions is hardly the moat important one oonneeted with 
tlielrprs-MMo^. New PrinetUmSev., V. 8. 

prehnito (pren'It), e. [Named after Col. Frehn, 
who discovered the mineral at the Cape of 
Good Hope in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century.] A mineral, usually of a pue-green 
color ana vitroous luster, commonly occurring 
in botryoidal or globular forms with crystalline 
surface, it la a hydroua sUtcate of aluminium and cal- 
tiium, allied to the aedUtea. and la found with them In 
veins and geodea most frequently In rooks of the basaltlo 
type. Also called fdtW fff i 

prehnman (pre-hu'm^), a. [< ore- + human.] 

Oi^eurring or existing before tno appearance 
of man upon the earth; pertaining to times 
antecedent to human existence. 

The forma which, on the theory of ** development,” 
must have oonneeted the human root-atook with the jnv- 
human root. JL Proetor, Nature Studies, p. sa 

preieref, n. An obsolete spelling ot prayer^. 

weift, n. Same as pHqf for nroo/. 

Prciffnac (prA-nvak^), w. [< Preignac : see def .] 

A white wine of Bordeanx, imnsually free from 
sweetness, but strong, and keeping for a long 
1 ime. It Is produced in the commune of Prei- 
gnac, department of Gironde, France. . 

pre-lncarnate (prS-in-kar'ii^t), a. [< «». + prajudicate^Cp^jO'di-kSt), pret^and j>p. 
tiimrnaie.] Pro^ous to incarnation: said chief- 
ly of Chriot as existing before his assumption 
of human nature. 


y<n how many oenturtoe were the laws of eleetviolty 
pn-intHoiied by the aingle feet that a pleoe of amber, 

when rubbed, would att n^ l ight bodlee 

JPnwL etoa JPsgeh. JRsiesraS, 1. 68. 

prainstnict (prd-in-etmkt'), V. f. [< nre- 4- <ii- 
atruet.] To instruct or dixeet befmmaad. 

Aa If Flato had been jNvMnMfMf by men of the Mme 
spMt with the Apostle. 

Dr.F. jrembDetoflCoialGabbela 

prdntllllAtlon (prd-in-ti-mA'shpn), ft. [< pre- 
+ 4if timatioH.] Previous intimation ; a sugges- 
tion beforehand. 

preiset, v. and it. An obsolete spelling of praise. 

prejaoentt (prd-ja'sent),a. [< L. prgsidc6H(f-)g, 
ppr. otpra^acerct lie before, < prjp, before, + 
iaccrc, lie: seeiacenf.] Constituting a prem- 
ise, especially of a logical conversion . [So Ham- 
ilton, following SohdUer. But Faulna Venetaa naee the 
Latin word in a dUferont sonae.! 

pr6jink(pre-Jingk')«a* [Also appar.a 

loose variation of prink, simulating pro- or per^ 
+ Jink ^ .] Trim ; finicaliy dressed out; prinked. 
[Scotch.] 

Mrs. Fenton, seeing the expoaure that pr^ink MisB Foggy 
had made of heraelf, laughed for some time aa It she was 
by herself. The Frovost, p. 808. 

(pre-juj'), t*. pret. and pp. pre- 
judgedf ppr. prejudging. [C F. pr^uger ss 8p. 
prejuegar = Pg. pr^udicar a It. xiregiudieare^ 
X 'L.prieludicaref juu^ or decide beforehand, < 
prsB. before, + judicare^ judge: see 3udge^ r.] 
1. To judge beforehand ; decide in advance of 
thoroi^h investigation; condemn unheard or 
in anticipation. 

The expedition of Alexsnder Into Asia ... at first was 
prifjudgea aa a vast and Impossible enterprlM. 

Boron, Aavanoement of Learning; 1. 84. 
And prays yoiiH not prejudge, his play tor ill 
Beoauao you mark it not, and sit not stilL 

B. Janeon, Staple of Newi, ProL 

Sf. To anticipate in giving judgment; pass 
sentence before. 

Hy this time suppose sentence giveiL Calsphss prejudge 
iag all the aaiihadrltn ; for he firstdeelsred Jesus to have 
apoken blasphemy, and the fact to be notorloua, and then 
asked their votes. Jer. Ta^or, Works (ed. 18S5X L 888. 

df. To prejudice; itn|iair; overrule. 

The w^iig of the father may no way pnjudff» tho blah- 
ops' anthorlty, bnt it excludes the aMlstaiioe ot laymen 
from their ocmilatoiies. 

Jer. Tayhr, Works (ed. 1686X M, 847. 

prejHdgment, preijiid^ineiit (prd-juj'mgnt), 
fi. [< r.pr^ugemcnt ; eBpri^ge + -mentA The 
act of prejudging; judgment before full know- 
ledge or examination of the case; decision or 
coimemnation in ailvance. 

It Is not free and Impartial Inqulrv that we deprecate, 
it Is hasty and arrogant pntfudgemenL 

Bp. W. Knox, Two Sermona, p. 89. 

I was not Inclined to call your words ravliig. 1 listen 
that I may know, withontpr^^uiffrouuit 

Qeorge BliU, Daniel Doronda, xL 

prfijildioacyf (pr^jOMi-ka-Bi), n. [< ^irejudi- 
oa(to) + -cy.] Pi^judice; preposseBsion. 

But rather receive it from mine own eye; not dassled 
with any affection, prtjudieaeu. or mist of education. 

Bfo^, Voyage to Uie Levau^ p. 8. (Lotitom.) 

prejildieal (pp6-j0'di-kal),o. [Img. < L.pr«N 
iuaicare, judge or decide beforehand (see jire- 
Judicate), + -of.] Pertaining to the determi- 
nation of Rome matter not previously decided: 
as, a prejudical inoiiiry. 

prsjlldicaatt (pr^-jO'di-kant), a. [< L. prs^u- 
cHcaii(f-)«, ppr. ot pra^udicare. or decide 
beforehand: seeiirq/tMftoato.] Prejudging; pre- 
judicative. 

If we view him well, and hear him with not too hasty 
snd projudieant mn, we sbsU find no such terror in him. 

MilUm, Tetnehordon. 


ynjndloa 

Item, no psrttenlar pmsoq to hinder or preMKeata tiM 
xnmon stoeke of the oompBny,ln sale or preferment of 
Is own proper wans. BaMupt's Vaitagea, L 888. 

XL intrana. To form overhasty judgments; 
judgment prematurely: give cohdemna- 
in advance of due examinatiouu 


The IVv-lneaniafs Son wnin the Form— the primal, es- 
sential Form— of God ; the Inoarnste Son appeared in the 
ngore— the assumed, Inoidentsl Sgure— of a man. 

Q.JK Boardman, Creative Week, p. 804. 

prelndeslgiiate (prfi-ln-des'ig-n&t), a. [< pre- 
+ <i*-8 priv. + designate.] In logiOf not having 
the quantity of the subject definitely expressed. 

Froposltlons have either, m propoiltlona thahr quantliy, 
uotemliiateor Indeterminate; marked out by averoal sign, 
er they have not ; snoh quantity being Involved In every 
thoi^t: they may be oalledin the one esM (a) 
Hvdeeifnate ; In the other OM Preindeetgnate. 

Sir W. BrnSmim, Leeturea on Logic, sBL 

P^^^lndlcate (prfi-ln'di-kftt), V. t ; pret. and pp. 

J»^eindicat»df ppr. preindieating. + ^ 


’p^udieated, ppr. prdudicating. [< L. nrtrju- 
dieaiua, pp. ot prafJudioare.iaOge or decide be- 
forehand: Bee prejudge.] 1. trana. If, To pre- 
ju^fe; judge overhastuy; condemn upon in- 
sufficient information; misjudge. 

To preiudieaU his determination ie bnt adonbtof good- 

Our dearest friend 

Prehidieateo tbo buslncw; and would seem 
To nave os make denial. Shak., Att's Wdl, L 2. 8. 
Sir, you too much prtjudicate my tlionghts ; 

I must give due respect to men at honour. 

Skiriey, The Brothen; IL 1. 
Being ambitions to outdo the Earle of Sandwich, whom 
he badprefuMeated as deficient in courage. 

BMya, Diary, June (h IfiOfi 

2t. To prejudice; injure; impair. 


paHB 
tion 

1 thinke; In aminde not preindloed with a 

frig humor, hee will be found In exeeUenole frnltefuU. 

Bfrr P. IMP, ApoL for Foetrie. 

prsjHdicatet (pif-jd'di-kfit), a. [as It. pregiu- 
dicuto; < L. prajudicatua, pp.; see the verb.] 

1. Formed before due examination; prema- 
turely conceived or entertained: as, nprefudi^ 
cate opinion. 

When I say men of letters, I would be understood to 
mean them who have eontracted too great a ftunlliarlty 
with bookL who arc too much wedded to the preJudieale 
opinions ot the Doctors. 

J. Dighy, tr. of Do Wlcqncfoit, the Embassador (ed. 1760X 

ip. sa 

It Is the rhetoric of Satan, and may pervert a loose or 
prejudieoH belief. Sir T. Brm^, KeUglo Medici, L aa 

2. Prejudiced; biaRcd. 

Your link'd ears so lond 

Sing with praJudieaUt wimls, that nought is heard 
Of all poor prisoners urge 'gainst your award. 

Chapman, Byron's Tragedy, v. 1. 
He that shall disoourse Kuclid's Elements to a swine 
• . . will as mneh prevail upon Ids assembly as Mt. Feter 
and Bt. Paul oonld do . . . upon the Indisposed Greek, 
aiidpnshuNsafs Jews. 

Jer. Tajflor, Worics (ed. 1885X L 70a 

preJildicatelyt (pr^-jO'di-kut-l i ), adv. In a pre- 
juaicato manner; with prejudice. 

We am not too prejudieately to censure what has been 
produced for tlio proofs of their antiquity. 

Kvdyn, Hylva, p. MH. (Lalhem.) 

prsdndicatlon (prS-jd-di-ka'tihqn), n. [< BfL. 
pra^udicatio{H»)f prejudice, damage (not found 
in lit. sense ‘a judging beforehand’)! < L. prah- 
Jndicaref judge befortdiand: hco prejudice te.] 

1. The act ot prejudioatiiig; prejudgmeut; a 
hasty or premature judgment. 

Pnf/udieaKoHM, having the force of a neoesslty, had 
blinded generation after generation of studenta. 

Be Quineey, Uerodotos. 

2. In Bom. law: (a) A preceding judgment, 
Bcntenoe. or decision : a precedent. (/>) A pre- 
liminary inquiry and determination about some- 

. thing that belonged to the matter in dispute. 
prejHdiCAtiTe (pr§-jtt'di-kH*v), G. [< pr * 
dieate + dee.] Forming an opinion or J 
ment without due examination; based on w 
opinion so formed. 

A thing aa 111 beseeming philosophert as hMty prqfruK- 
" Beutence political Judges. 

Br. U. More, Infinity of Worlds Fref. 

prejudioe (prej'^ls), n. [Early mod. E. also 
prqfudige; < ME. prefudioe, nr^udyae, < OF. 
pr^udicCf also prqjuine, a preindf^ent, proju- 
moe, F. prijjudtce ss 'Ft.prtjmUci s= Pg. prejuiso 
m Bp. pr^ieio^percuicio ss It, pryiudizio, pre- 
judice, < L. prafitdkium, a preceding judgment, 
sentence, or decision, a precedent, a judicial 
examination before trial, damage, harm, pre- 
judice, < prsCf before, + Judicium, a judgment, 
a judicial sentence, < judex, a judge: nee Judge. 
Cr. prejudge.] 1 , An opinion or decision formed 
without duo oxaminatioii of the facts or argu- 
ments which are necessary to a just and im- 
partial determination; a prejudgment; also, a 
state of mind which forms or induces pre judg- 
ment; bias or loaning, favorable or unfavor- 
able; prepossession: when used absolutely, 
generally with an unfavorable meaning: as, a 
man of many prejudices; we should clear our 
minds of prejudice. 

Nought mote hinder his qiilcko mw/udiK. 

He had a sharoe foresight and worfctiig wit 
That never idle was, nu once would rest a whit. 

ASpnuer, F.Q.,U.9.4a 
They who havo already formed their Judgment may 
Justly stand susiMsctod otprejudiee, 

Bryden, Orlg. and l*rog. of Satira. 

There Is nprrjudiee In favour of the way of life to which 
a man has been educated. Stede, Spectator, No. 644. 
Prejwtt/ee is the child ot Ignorance. 

Sumner, Hon. John Fiokering. 

2. Injury, as resulting from unfavorable pre- 
judgment; detriment; hurt; damage. 

YIs Is hero entent to make non ordinannee In prejudice 
ne lettyng of ye comonn lawe. 

EnglUh Gffdf (K. K T. B.\ p. 28. 

My vengeance 

Aim'd never at thy prepidiee, 

Ford, Broken Heart, v. 2. 
In this oanse no man's weakness Is any prejudiee; it has 
a thousand sons ; if one man cannot speak, ten others can. 

ISmerean, Address, W. I. Emancipation. 

Lefltlmatsprqjndica 8eelipffimiito.-Witlumtm- 
JuiUW, In law, without damage, namely to one's rights; 



vnJodlM 

withoat dttnotliis from ond*! ligiilt or i 

• idinae uied of orertnrM «id oommnnuMUoiii botvoon 
the pertieetoeoontnivony, Importinff thtt ■lioaldthen»> 
fottetlon fell, nothing that hat paeied ahaU be taken ad- 
vantage of thereafter. ThuiL ahould the defendant offer, 
wUkout prfjudUm. to half the claim, the plaintiff can- 
not oonalder siioh tiffer aa an admiaalon of nia having a 
light to aome payment. «8y]|. 8. Hartn» detriment, dliiad- 
vantage. 

prijlldice (proj'^-diH), v, U : pret. and pp. 
diked, ppr. pr^udicififl, livrt^wiiee, 

To implant a nrojudioe in toe m 
gtvct au unfair i»out to. 

Who ahall pntfwlioe tlur all-foveming win? 

MiUon, On M. of Hnmb. Kemonat. 

li la an Irreparable Injuatioa we are guilty of towania 
one another, wiien we umjmJuOiMdhjftho lookaand fea- 
tnrea of thoae whom we do not know. d^MotaCor, Ho. df. 

8. To oreato a prejudice against; injure by 
prejudice; hurt, impair, or damage in any 
way. 

Ill thoae paita wherein I have erred, I am luro I have 
not prtJudS^ the right hy lltigloua argumenta. 

a, Advi ' “ 


I mind 


d pp. p*^«- 

toe, n.l 1. 
id of; bias; 
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Snaer not at what jNvIoer holda the iBoat parlinaok^ 
of her dootrinea. 

Lmtdor, William Penn and hcgd PoterborouglL 
8. The order or rank of prelates; the body of 
prelates taken collectively. 

Agaluat the dale aaalgned, came the aaid arehbUhopiL 
blahopa, abtiata, and other of the pntaiiB, both Ut and 
neere throughout all Ungland. ^ 

Fom, Maityri, p. 941, an. 1290. 

prelalt (prd'lii.1), a. [< h. prelum, a press, a 
wine-press, premere, press, bear down upon: 
seoiirr^i.J Pertainingtoprinting; typograph- 
ical: as, ^^preM fanlts," FuXkr. (Imp, iHeh) 
inralate (prePat), n. [< ME. prektto, pfeHat^ 


dvanoemeiit of Learning, II. SNO. 

Fhim the beginning of January untfll the midat of June, 
the ega being then moat fit for iliat purpoae, iicltlier are 
they pnifudiMd by thunder. SiMdyt, IVavailea, p. 08. 

The power wonld be tranaferred from him that abuaed 
it to them that were pr^fudieed and injured by the abiiae 
of It. MUtw, Ana to Sabtiaalua 

Heapeot an far tlio holy lawa of thia fellowahip aa not 
to pra/Mdioa ita perfect flower by y<iur Impatience fm* lia 
opening. /hneraon, Kaaaya, lat aor., p. 1U8. 

"lyiL 1. prepoaaeaa, waro. 

prijbiaicial (preJ-iJ-diHlr|il), a, [< ME. prrjtt’- 
diciall, pr^udiciall, < OF, jtrejudieial, prt^udiciel^ 
F. utr^udidel as Hp. Pg. prejwiieial s It. preght- 
disiale, harmful, < LU, pre^udieialUt, bolougiiig 
to a previous judgment or examination, < JL. 
pruiiudieium, a previous judgment or examiiiti- 
tiou: miL^preJndtee.'l 1. Pertaining to prc^jtidicc 
or pre judgment; prejudiced; biased. 

Tia a aad Irreverence, without due coiialdoratlon, to 
look upon the acUuna of prlncca wlUi a prtjudieial t*yi). 

Uulyda^, 

2. Causing prejudice or injury ; hurtful; detri- 
mental ; disadvantageous. 

Provided alway that all thola artiolla no niKMie of them 
he lUNi wlae derogatory, jnifudieiaiL nu contrary vnto the 
libertlea and ciiatoiuya of tlie aalu Cite, and iiio oomyii 
wele oi the aaiiie. Jfittfluik OilUs (E. £. T. H.)^ p. aii. 

The aeato where the Ryrotia alt and chaiint their preiu- 
“ " T inehNlle. 

, Never too Late (Workup ed. llyce^ Iiit., p. zvii.X 


Mon of thIa temper are unaervlccahle and prtkidirinl 
In llfu. Iktron, Physical KaUlea, if., Kxjd. 

I mast . . . oonttiino to think thoae luzarleBfwvjtffl<ri(?f 
to atatea by which no iimiiy vioea are liiinHliicod. 

avidnuith, Dea. Vll.. Dwl. 
•ftflL 8. Deleteriom^ damaging, 
prefndlcialti V. t. [< prviwlieuu, a.] To preju- 
dice; injure; harm. 

Take heed ; the bualneaa 
If you defer, may nndwiieial yon 
More than you think for. 

B, Jonmn, lUe of a Tab, 11. 1. 

pnjndlciftlly (prej-^^-dish'^l-i), ndr. In a 
prejudicial manner; injuriously; disadvanta- 
geouslv. 

prejudlcialneSB (proj - O-dish'^^-nos), n. The 
state of being prejudicial ; in jiiriousnoss. 
inrajlldlget, U. An obsolete spelling of prejudice, 
inrAe^t. n, and v. An obsolete form of jitrick, 
preke*^ (piwh), u. A outtloflsh, the squid : same 
OB ealamary, 1. 

poreknowleoge (pr^noPej), n. [< jirr- + Pnoir- 
ledoe,] Prior knowledge; foreknowledge. Cole-- 
ritifK, (imp, IHct.) 

HCoranic (pre-kq-r 


[< pre^ + Kth- 


pre-KoraniC ^re-kq-ran'ik), a. 
row + -*c.] Prior to the Koran. 

An andeut title of the Deity among the pre-Komnie 
Araba, Cooptr, Archaic Diet, p. au. 

prelacjr (preP^i), n. ; pi. prelaeiea (-slz). TEar- 
ly mou. K nrelaeie, prelaeie; <OF.prgtocte,< MIj. 
wmlnHa, the olliee or dignity of a prelate, < ;>rjp- 
Miftur, a prelate: see prelate,’} 1. The dignity 
or of&oe of a prolate. 

l^onmedea after enloyed that Frdaeit, with foure Bohea- 
nl of land atided thereto. Pumikm, nlgrimagCb p. 821. 

PreUteiM may bo termed the greater bencdloos. 

Fartrgon. 

Yet showed hla meek and thoughtful eye 
But little pride of jnvlacy. iSiaoCf, Marmlon»vL 11. 

9. The system of church government bv tirel- 
ates, os distingiiisbed from one in whicn all 
the clergy are on an equality. 

Prdaeu, ... the ligament which tleth and oonneoteth 
the limbs of thia body pnllMc each to other, liath, inatead 
nr, all exf 


PrOiavO VPiv^ *** jn^Ei. I'TcwMilo, j/rotutax 

OF. prelai, F,wilat as Bp. Pg. It. pretatooiV, 
prelaat == MLiG. prelate sslSliO, prildte,prildt, 
G. prdlat as Bw. prelat ss Dan. prmlat, < ML. 
prmlatue, a prolate, prop, adj., * set over,’ < L. 
pnelalna, pp. of place or set before or 

above : wse prefer,} An eoclesiastio of a higher 
order, having direct and not delegated authority 
over other ecclesiastics. FreUtea indlnde nUrlareba, 
motrophlitana, arohhiabopa, hiahi^ and In the Roman 
CaUiofloChuroh alau the beads of religioaibouaea and cer- 
tain other dignitaries. 

A piioum that is a prdaU of any churohe Csthedralle 
AInivo abbot or prioure with-ln the dlodse sltte he shalle. 

Bab§t$ Book (B. K. T. &X P> IML 

A prdate is that man, whosoever ho he, that ha^ a flock 
to he taught of him. Lattmor, Bermoti of the Plough, 

fleer him but reaion in divinity, . . . 

You wonld dorire the king were made apmlotc. 

Bhak., Uen. V., L 1. 4a 

prelatef (prePAt), v, i, l< prelate, n.] To act 
us a prelate ; ^rform the outies of a prelate. 

Ye that be prelatoa, look well to your office; for right 
pndaHnff la busy laboring. Mid not lording. 

LaHmif, Sermon of the Plough. 

prelateityt (prel-a-te'i-ti), N. [< jmlate + 
-e-iiy,} prelacy; the theory or system of ec- 
clesiastical government by prelates. 

Whether Prelaty or PrdaUHp In abstraot notion he tlila 
or that, it auffloea me that I And It. 

MiUon^ Chnrch-aovemment, 11. 1. 

prelatelyt, a, [< prelate + -lyi.] Of a prel- 
ates prelatical. 

Their oopea, perrours, and chaiiihleiy when they ho In 
their firdawlp tiompous aaorifloea. 

Bale, Beleot Worka, p. 62a (XMp4m.) 

prelateahip (preP^t-ship), n, [< Jtrftlate 4* 
•^hip,} The office or dignity of a prolate. Foxe^ 
Martyrs, p. 280, an. 1118. 

pralateSB (prePAt-es), n, [< prelate 4 -css.] 1 . 
A female prelate. 

Tile adversn^ . . . raps iin without pity the sage and 
rheumatiok old pretoteM with- all her young Coiinthiuu 
Jxilty to Inquire fur auoh a one. 

MUton, Apology for Smeotymnuus. 

2. The wife of a prelate. [Humorous.] 

**I cMinot tell yon how dreadfully Indecent her oonduct 
was." *‘Waa It?** said the ddigbtm countess. **Insuffei^ 
able," laid the prdMtm. 

Trollope, Baroheater Towera zxxvil. 

prelatlal (pr$-lA'shf^), a, [< ML. prmltitia, 
prelacy (see prokMjy),’ 4 -of.] Prelatical; epis- 
copal. [Rare.] 

Servants oanio In hearing a large and magnlfloent port- 
folto; It waa of morocco and of prdaHal puiple. 

Z>AvtMfCLothalr,xvfil. (Bavieo,) 

prelatlc (pre-lat'ik), a, [< prelate 4 -»c.] Of 
or pertaining to prelacy or prelates; supporting 
prelacy. 

MMiy on the iVvIoHol; aide^ like the Church of Bardla 
have a name to livc^ and yet are dead. 

miUon, Cburoh-Ctovernment, 1. a 

prelatical (prf-lat'l-kftl), a. [< prelatio 4 -crL] 
Bame a»prelatie. 

We chaigo the PnlaHcal deny with Popeiy to make 
them odioua. Bmden, Tahl^lUk, p. 88. 

We hold It rthe Preabyterial governroentl no more to 
lie the heilge and bulwark of religion than ttie Popish or 
Prdatieal courts or the Spanish liiqolaltion. 

MtUon, A^des it Peace with the Iriih. 

Tlie prdadoal party, which had endeavored again and 
again to ooloniie the ooaat, bad tried oi^ to faU. 

Asiwrqft, Wt U..a, I. 967. 

prelatioall 7 (pr$-latM-kal-!},a<{r. As a prelate; 
with reference to prelaey. 

prelatlont (prf-lA'shm), n. [< WE,prelaei 0 H, < 
OF, prefatioH, prelaewu, P. filiation as pre- 
laeiou s Fg, prelofdo ss Itprelaekme, < LL.pne- 
latio(H~), a preferring, a preference, < L,preda^ 


pnMUbf (prePi|t-iBh), a. [< prelate 4 4ski .i 

Prelatloal. 

In amroongreg^n of ^ Idand tM bath not bwn 
altograsr famished or wholly perverted with 
leaven, there will not want divsrs plain and sdldmcn. 

JfiBMi, Apdogy tor Smaotyaanuttis I viii, 

praUtiim (preP At-i*m), ». [< prelate 4 -is#>/. i 

1, Prelacy; episcopacy. 

What doe wee suffer mls-ahaped and monnout Pmiat- 
tome, aa we da thus to blanoh and varnish her deformi 
ttee with the faire ootottra aa before of Martjudomc, 
now of EpisoopMle? MtUoa, Refo rm ation In Eng., i. 

2. The belief in and advocacy of episcopacy; 
usually in an invidious sense. 

The Oonnoela themadvM were foully corrupted with 
nnipDdly JPreMmie. JfflCoii, Prelatloal Bpiaeopacy, 

prelatlflt (preP^t-ist), n. ' [< prelate 4 -ts^| 
An advocate of prelacy, or of the govemmem. 
of the church by bishopis; an episcopalian. 

Even the Orotian protaBoto would wipe their moutliK 
and speak me fairer if 1 could turn to them. 

Baader, Treatise of Self-denial, Pref. 
The islmnd now known as East Boston waa occupied by 
Samuel Maveii^ . . . hlmaeltaprstellEiC. 

, Hist. U. S., 1. 281 .. 




of deserved honour, 


1 extremity of dlsgrabc. 

llvim, Eodea. Polity, vlL 18. 

How many there arc who mil themselves Protestants 
who put pmaee and popery tog« ther as terms oonverMhle ! 

BuifL 


fug, pp. otjaraferre, prefer: nee prelate, prefer,' 

1. The act of preferring or setting one tl * 
above another; exaltation. 

A direct preferenoe or prstagon, a preferring lin before 
grace. Jor, fViylor, Weirka (ed. 1886X L 067. 

2. The state of being preferred or exalted 
above others; preeminence; preferment. 

Let, therefore our life he modenUa our deatree reason- 
able^ oar hopee little, our ends none in emlnenoy andprs- 
facfon above others. Jer. ffispler, Works (ed. ImX 1* 104. 


prelatilO (prePAt-lz), v. ; pret and pp. prelat- 
ised, ppr^rriaftrinp. [< prelate 4 -foe.] l.f 
intrans. To become prmauoal; uphold or en- 
oonrage prelacy; enoourage or be imbued with 
episcopal doctrines and practices. 

But being they are chnrohmen, we may rather snspect 
them for some prdatUwg S^ta that admiroour hlifum. 
rioka not episcopacy. Maim, Reformation in Eng., li. 

As for Pyprians time, the eanse was farre unlike ; be in- 
deed onooeeded Into an Eplsoopaoy that began then to 
PrdaBee, MtUan, On Def. of JIumh. Remount. 

n. trans. To bring under the influence and 
power of prelacy; influence toward prelacy. 

Prriaitttag the ohuroh of Scotland. Palfrey. 

prelatrsrt (pror^t-ri), w. [< prelate 4 -ly.] 
Prelacy. 

Tho painted battlements and gaudy rottenness of pivff. 
otfp . . . want hut one pnlf of the king's to blow thcin 
down like a pasteboard bonse hnllt of oonrtcarda 

MUton, Refonnstion In Eng., 11. 

prolatore (prel'A-tur), n. [< OF. Jtrelature, F. 
prdlature ssFr, dp.'Fg, prelatura salt, jarelatura 
=s G,prdlatur ss Bw. prelatur, < ML. prmlatnfa, 
tho office of a prelate, < jarmUitus, a prelate : 8 (m> 
prelate,} 1. The state, dignity, or office of n 
prelate ; also, the period during which the func- 
tions of a prolate are exercised. 

I^cla ... is chiefly celebrated for thu holy Bishop S. 
Nicolas, whose nmioo It In all chnrches, though the time 
of his pmatiwre Is somewhat uncertain. 

J, M, Moaie, Eastern Cbureh, 1. 40. 

2. Prelacy; the order of ]>relateB. 

The younger hrsiiohes of the great princely fomfllos . . . 
by no means disdained the lofty titles, the dignity, tlic 
splendid sad wealtliy palaces of the Prelaturo, 

MUnmn, Latin Cliristianity, ziv. 1. 

prelatyt (prel ' A-ti ), n. [< OF. prelatie, jarelaeie, 
< ML, j)r«latfd, prelacy : see pr^ey,} 1 . Idi- 
ocy; episcopacy. 

It was not the prevention of schisms hat it was schlsnnr 
It selfo, and the natefnll thirst of liorulng In the Chnrdi, 
that flrst bestow’d a bring npon ProkHty, 

MUton, C3inroh4}ovemment, L a 

2. A prelatical office. [Rare.] 

Lahorions teaching Is the most honourable Prdaip that 
one Minister can have above another in the Qospeir. 

MUton, Churob-Government, I. ». 

prelect (pxf-lekt')y V. [Also ; < L. itrte- 
lectus, pp. of prmlegere, read (anything) to or 
before (others), leotnro upon, < b^ore, 4 
legere, read: see leetUm, legend,} L irane. To 
read publicly, as a lecture. 

IL intrana. To read a lecture or disoouriK* 
in public ; honee, to discourse publicly ; lecture. 

I should aeem not to have taken warning by theooii- 
tempt which fdl on that conceited Greek who had the 
vanity to prdoet npon the militanf art before the eon- 
qnerors of Asia. Bomoy, Worka HI. zzzlx. 

Spitting was diown to he a vary difficult act, and pub- 
Uriy jnvisflisd npon about the some time, In the some great 
Do Qatomoy, Uonversatloii. 

(l^lek'shgn), n, [AlBoprjsfocffoR . 
(fi-), a reading aloud to (others), 
Y ’’ FF* I^Mleetna, read aloud: see pre- 
lect,} A lecture; apublio discourse; a sermon. 

You remember nw last prslsrifon of the division of the 
earth into ports real and Imaginary T 

aSMoy, Witty pair One, IL i. 

An English ambassador, at the eoort of Philip n.'R 
vloeroy, oonld Indulge hlmsdf in imaginary prdodaoao on 
the Afineld, In the lait<^s at JulyVrithe yearof onr Lord 
1688! MoUoy, HfoL Nothoiianda U, 408. 

The oounteraetion oi these ewor s hy the p ro k e ttmu of 
godly and exper le noad ministers. 

MULAno, JfsitAaatf JUriurr. 



pralMter (pr?-lek^tor), n. [Alfo < 

li. prmt 0 ciifr, one wno readi aloua to others, 
nrMleffer 0 f read aloud: see jirslewt] 1. A 
reader of diseonrses; a lecturer, paraeulariy 
ill a university. 

OotlisBiMilih **Od]rMr'*aeritielm wMimbUihedlq^ 

Siwnoe, attbat Ume iWaaCor of foatry at Oxford. 

•foSMois Popt. 

2. Same aa father, 12. Diehene, Diet. Oxf. and 
Camb. 



tention. 

Wahave a tln red the hnmon of the fboUah inhabltanU 
ut the earth to liiaiirreotloiia,to warr exiAprmHaUan. 

IfoMutt, rSy of Beaata p. 18. (Dmetet,) 

urellbatioii (prS-lI-^'shon), a. [ae F. priUha- 
tion s5 Pg. LL.^JsMbatio(fi«), a tast- 

ing or tfuang away beforehand, < 'L.wmHhaiue, 
pp. of prsBUoare, taste beforehand, foretaste, < 
prse, before, + Ubare, take a little from, taste: 
see libaie, MhaMon.] 1. The act of tasting be- 
forehand or by anticipation; a foretaste. 

In the flrat ohapter of Geneeia ia alao s prriibaHon of 
thiMo niuatrloua tmtlia which are more folly and droom- 
Htantlally ddirered in the aeooiid and third. 

Hr. H. Jfore, Def. of Cabbala, It., App. 

PnObaUont, aa of aome heavenly vintage, wore Inhaled 
by the VlrgUa of the day looklnc mrwara In the aplrlt of 
prophetic npture. De (tukuty, PhUoa. of Rom. Hlat 

2. A previons libation; an offering made be- 
forehand, as if in libation. 

The holy Jeana waaotrenmeiaed. andahed theflnt fmita 
of hla blood, offering them to God, like the wHibation of 
a aaorllloe. Jar. Taifiort Worka (ed. 1886), 1. 61. 

There la Faradlae that fean 
No forfeiture, and of Ita fmiU he aenda 
Largo pr^tbation oft to aalnta below. 

Cbnver.Taak, v. 674. 

preliminarily (pr^lim']-nA-ri-li), adv. In a 
jireliminary manner; as a preliminaiy; pre- 
viously. 

preliminary (pWi-lim'i-n^ri), a. and n, [s F. 
prSUminaire as 6p. Pg. prelminar se It. pre- 
Uminare, < ML. ^pnelimimrie (in adv. pr«- 
iiminariter), < L. prte, before, + Imen (limin-). 
a threshold: soo I. a. Preceding ana 

leading up to something more important; in- 
troductory; preparatory; prefatoiy. 

I ahall premlae aome jmeNmffiarp oonaidoratlona to pre- 
pare the way tif hullneaa. Jar, Ibpfor, Wurka, IIL UL 

Swodiah onatoma already anpearod, In a prdiminarif do- 
eanter of lemon-oolored brandy, a thimbleful of which waa 
takon with a piece of bread and aanaage^ before the aoup 
appeared. B, TopUtr, Norihm Travel, p. 14. 

Freliniinaxy InJunotiaiL Bee ad Inferfm 
under <nfim<3<(m.--Pr«ltantnaX7 judgment Bee/iid^- 
ewnC. ■liyn. fWMmlnary, P rtpafoimy, InSroduetory, pro- 
eiiilal. The flrat three agree fn differing from the worda 
compared under preoiowi, in that they imply a neoeaaaiy 
ooiineoilon between that which preoedoa and that whien 
foUowiL the latter Imlng the eaaentlal thing. That which 
ia prenniinarn literally bringa one to the threahold of a 
dlaoourae^ ooiitraot, or the like ; that which iaprsparaiory 
preparea oiie^ aa to oonaider a propoaltion, anbject etc. *, 
ihat which ia Mrodvetoiw bringa one inalde the matter in 
queetlon: aaatmoe prwtnifiiafy toatreaty ;adiipoelUon 
of troopa pripairtUaiy to an attedt ; nunana infrcNltteCofy 
to the Btatenient of one'a theme. 

n. It. ; pi. preliminariee (-ris). Something 
which introdnoes or leads up to following mat- 
ter or eyents; an introductbiT or preparatory 
statement, measure, action, etc.; a preface; a 
prelude. 

A aerpent wUohu aaapivlimOianf tofaadnatlon, is said 
to All the air withnla peonliar odor. 

tfoMOonie, Seven Oablea vliL 

On entering the abbey, she [Anna Bdeyn] waa led to the 
coronation onair, where ahe aat while the tnin fell Into 
tlielr idacea and the MnUmliiarlitof the ceremonial were 
dotpideh^ Fraada, Skdeb^ p. 178. 

preliimiial (prd-ling'gwftl), a. [< pro- + Un- 
fimWY Preceding the acquisition of the power 
of speech; anteeedent to the development of 
language. 

The flnt ia the prdHimtd atate, in whlidi impreaaiona 
of ontwardohleotsesiat in the mind aslnartlonlata voioe- 
icM oonoepta. J. Qwea, Bveninga with Skeptica, tl. 8S4. 
^ TheoNttoaladmlreraofthejmiliasfiMfperlodarebpoMi- 
bly, aottteced hen and than to this day. 

y.HagrMod.BBi.,p.884. 


To look for- 


prelobkhv* [< piv- + looki.] 
ward. 

tt waa ma Lord tliat brake the bloody oompadkts of tboae 
-Hiatpivloilwl on with yra to danghtar me and myne. 

Anrii^ Paalm Iv. 

Pi^lnda (prf-ldd' or preriid), e. ; pret. and pp. 
preluded, ppr. pretuSUng. r < OF. preluder, F. 
preluder b It. preludere, prelude (in music) (ef. 
Pg. PfsliMiCsr, prelude (in musie); from the 


Va? 

elude (in 

- - 1 music,, 

noun), < L. prjslitasfv, play beforehaud by way 
of prarace or rebeacsal, sing beforehand, pre- 
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miae, pntnae, <prm, before. 4- Mere, rday : see 
ludieroue. Ci, t&ude^ eoUude, ehi^,UMe. The 
E. verb is in m^fromtiie noun: see preiude, n.] 
L trane, I. To prefaee: prepare the way for; 
introduce as by a prelude; foreshadow. 

The literaiy change from alliteration to rhyme waa 
mainly coeval with the Reformation; prduded by Chan- 
oer a oentuiy and a half before. 

F. Wadktm, Bng. Veralfloatlon, p. 12. 
Hero might be urged the neoeaaity for prefiidOm the 
Btndy of moral aclenoe by tbe study of bid^oal eolenoe. 

H. Sptmer, DataofRUUca 1 88. 
Ban Chauoer. the flrat warbler, wboee aweot breath 
Prduded thoae melodloua bursts that All 
The anadouB timec of great RUaaheth 
With sounds that e^atUL T gtm ueon, Wait Women. 

2. Specifically, in mueie, to play a prelude to; 
introduce by a musical prelude. 

And 1— my herp would wdude woe— 

^ 1 cannot ell oommand the atringa; 

The glory of the tnm of things 
WIU fladi acroM the chorda and go. 

fbnnseon, In Memcniam, IxxxvUL 

8. To serve as a prelude to; precede as a musi- 
cal prelude. 

Beneath the aky*s triumphal arch 
lliia muilo aoiinded like a march, 

And with its ohoms leemed to be 
Prdudine ■Mue greet tragedy. 

Ltmfffdhm, Oocultatlon of Orion. 
XL intrawt. I. To perform a prelude or in- 
troduction; give a preface to later action ; es- 

S eoially, in mueie, to play a prelude, or intro- 
uctory passage or movement, before beginning 
a principal composition. 

So Lnv<^ pfdudiiia, plays at first with Hearts, 

And after wounda with deeper piercing Berta. 

CbtigrvM, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love^ ill. 
Hhe immediately roMi and went to the piano— a aome- 
what worn imtmmont that seemed to get the better of 
iti infirmities under tlie firm tonch of her small Angers as 
dtkeprduded, Qeorye Fliot, Daniel Beronda. xxxU. 

2. To serve as a prelude or intnMluction ; espe- 
cially, to eoustituto a musical iirelndo. 

Sabbath of months! henceforth In him be bleet, 
Andpfvlude to the realm's porpotiial rest! 

J>ryd£n^ Rritannia Kediviva, L 187. 
Prduding light, were strains of muiio heard. 

SeaU, Vision of Bon Koderiok, The Virion, at 88. 

praluda (pro'hid or prerud), u. [Formerly 
eXao preludium (< ML.); < OF^nreluac, F. fir^ 
lude s Sp. Pg. It. ftreludio, < ML. ^predudtum, 
a playing or )ierfoirming beforehaiia, < L. jprm- 
luaere, play beforehand by way of practice or 
trial, premise, preface: see prfdude, r.] 1. An 
introauctory^rformauce; a preliminary to an 
action, event, or work ox broader scope and 
higher importance; a preface; presage; fore- 
shadowing. 

A strange accident befell him, norohance not ao worthy 
of memory for itself aa for that ft soonieth to have been 
a kind of jirritufe to bis final period. 

SirU. WoUon, Rellqnlai, p. 288. 
Maybe wildest dreams 
Are bat the needfulprriiolw of the truth. 

Tmyson, Princess, Conchision. 

2. In music, a prefatory or introductory piece, 
section, or movement, either extended and more 
or less independent, as in many elaborate 
fugues, in suites and sonatas, in oratorios and 
operas, or brief and strictly connected with 
vfhat is to follow, as in various shorter works 
and at the opening of church services and be- 
fore hymns. The organ prelude to a church 
serrice is often called a eoluntary. Compare 
intrada, introduction, oeertwre, vorspiel, eto. 

The tlUe of Prduds has never been associated with any 
particalarform in mnric, bat ia equally am>lloable to a 
pbraae of a tew ban or an extended oomporition in atrlot 
or free rigde. Gtsm's JjUSrMuHe, IIL 28. 

*%^owfSnra?’ MrediuiUenX preliininary.— 

pruIlUtor (prfi'lfi-dBr or preFf-dflr), n. [< pre^ 
lude + -cri.l One who preludes; one who 
plays a prelude. 

Invention, aolonoe, and excontion Boaaaean reqnirea in 
ugoodpreMer, W* Mamm, Cbnroh Hnoiok, p. 60. 

prelndial (pr6-lft'di-|l), a. [< preMe (ML. 
*prmludium) 4* -i-of.] Pertaming to aprelude ; 
serving to introduce; introductory. JEdinburgh 
Rev, 

pruludiiras (pr^lff'di-niOi g. [< prelude (ML. 
^prsriudium) + -ous.] Of the nature of a pre- 
lude; introductory. [Bare.] 

The once of Adorn waaprdudiom to and typical of the 
Boeof Chritt 

Dr, H. More, PhIL Writing^ Gen. Prof., p. xxv. 
pireludiumt/pif-lu^di-uni), n. [< ML. *jprmlu- 
dium: see pretude,’] An f utroauotion ; prefa- 
tory action or state; aprelude; a presage. 

This la a short prriiuFiim to a ehaUenge. 

Bmm, wed FL, Captain, v. 1. 


JIM* IfVIU. 

and your xenerationa 
and varieties. Raeon, 


pranedttote 

Soared with aeiiia tcrrlblo apparition, ... a praooge 
aiidpririiuFionof bellapproaohliim they cry out that they 
arc damned. Fee. a, Wa^ Sermona p. 68i 

prelumbar (pre-lum'bj(r), a. r< lj,prx, be- 
fore, 4- lumbue, loin : see /s In anaU, 
in front of the loins or of the lumbar vertebiss. 

prolusion (pre-lu'shou), N. Aprelude. [Rare.] 

prelnsiVO (prf-lu'siv), <r. [< L. preelueue, pp. 
of pmluttere, play beforehand (see prelude), + 
-fre.] Serving as a prelude ; introductory ; in- 
dicative of the future; premoiiitoiy. 

Ilila moimrchy. before It was to aetUe In your majeaty 
stiona . . . bad these prdudee changes 
Raeon, Advancement of Learning, IL 182. 

Her foot presaed the strand. 

With atep prtliuier to a long array 
Of woeo and degradationi. 

wordirinirCA, Mary Queen of Boots. 

prelusivoly (prfi-lfi'Hiv-li), adr. Same as pre» 
lueorily, 

prolusorily (prfi-lfi'so-ri-li), adv. By way of in- 
troduction or prelude; prefatorlly ; previously. 

prolusory (prv-lu'so-ri), a, [< L. ptttlueue, pp. 
of prmludcrc, play beforehand (see prelude), + 
-ory.] Introductory ; prelusive. 

But the truth is, tliese are but ilie irpoiri>Yf<a4 or 
pexiM, the pnlwury lighter brandlriilngs of ihtae aworda 
Uammund, Worka IV. 470. 

premandibular (prfi-man-dib'u-rnr), a. r< L. 
pra, before, + NL. maudibuln, mandible : see 
mandfhulur.] Situated in advance of the lower 
jaw, as a bone of some rt^iitiles ; pn^dontary. 
premaniacal (pre-ina-TdV^fil)» L.prip, 
before, 4 mania, maaneHS (see mania), + -acHiU 
Cf. maniaealJ) J*rovioiiH to insanity, or to an 
attack of mania. 

TliejnvnwnAical aemblsnco of mental brilllanoy. 

MaudMey, Body and Will, p. 887. 

premature (pre-m^tur'), a. [ss sp. Pg. It. 
prematura (cf. F. prtimaturc, < L. ns if *prjp- 
maturatus),i L. preematurue, early ripe, as fruit ; 
hence very early, too early, untimely (said of 
actions, events, seasons, etc.), in ML. also very 
ripe in judgment, < pne, before, 4 mntnrus, 
ripe, mature: see malure.) Arriving too early 
at maturity; mature or ripe liefore tbe proper 
time ; hence, coming into existence or occurring 
too soon; too early; untimely; overhasty. 

Thu report of our lulifortuiius might ho ntaliclous or 
pmnoftnv. Goldmith, Vicar, ill. 

Baahfnlnow nnd siwtliy are n tough husk, in which a 
delicate organisation is protected from premature ripen- 
ing. Emerentip friendship. 

Premature labor. Seeiadori. 

prematurely (pro-mMur'li ), adv. in a prema- 
ture manner; before the proper time; too early; 
overhastily. 

preMtureneSB (prfl-ma-tOr'ues), n. Prema- 
turity. 

prematurity (prS-m^tu'ri-ti), n. [ss F. prd- 
matnritd ss Pg. prematuridude ; an premature 4 
The state of being premature, or too 
early in development. 

It was tbe bewndoroent and prenuUuriiy of tbe tame In- 
aUnct which reoUeariy iinpcllod thuin In inateriallxe the 
Meaaof tbe Greek pbflooophcrs, and to render them prac- 
tical by auperatltious uaea. CdUridye, Tlic Friend, IL 10. 


premaxilla (prs-mak-siru), n.; pi. premaxillte 
(-e). lSh.prtBmaxiUa, < L’. pree, bi^ore, 4 max- 
illa, jaw-bone: see fnaxilla!) The intermaxil- 
lary or premaxillary bom*. See intermaxillaru, 
premaxillary (pr6-mak'si-la-ri), a. and m. 
premaxiUariee (~Tiz). [Alno pratmaxillary ; <Xi. 

S r«, before, 4 maxilla, jaw-bone : see maxil^ 
ryj I. a. Situated in front of or at the fore 
part of the maxilla; intermaxillary; pertain- 
ingjx) th^remaxilla. 

n. fi. Tne premaxillary bone; the intermax- 
illary. 

pr iiniM.Tilloinft.willn.T y (prfi-mak-sil-d-msA'si- 
l^ri), a. ^me as maxillopnmaxillary, Huxley. 
pfem^. a, A Middle English form of prime. 
premediate (pr^me'dl-ftt), r. f.; pret. and pp. 
premediated, ppr. premediating. [< pre^ 4 me- 
diate.] To aavocate, as a cause. HalUujell. 
[Rare.] 

premeditate (pr^-med'i-tit), v . ; pret. and pp. 
premeditated, ppr, premeditating. [< L. prsmiai^ 
iatu^ pp. of premeditari (> It. premeditare ts 
Sp. Pg. premeditar ns F. priSm^iter), consider 
or think beforehand, ipree, before, 4 meditari, 
consider, meditate : see meditate,') I, trane. To 
meditate beforehand; think about and con- 
trive previously ; precogitate. 

Here, pole with fear, ha doth premedUate 
The oangera of his loathsome enterprise. 

Shot., Lncrece, L 188. 

An express pr emedUet e d design to tske away his life. 

BUsMom. Com., IV. Iv. 18a 



n. infrawi. To meditate beforehand ; delib- 
erate upon future action. 

Th«y [the apoetletl atndted for no tonguey thejr qpake 
with all ; of themielvea they were mde, and anew not ao 
mnoh an how to ymiudUaU; the Hplrlt gave them apeech 
and eloquent utterance. Keolea. Polity, ill. & 

Take no thought beforehand what ye ihall apeak, nei- 
ther do ye jiremedUaUt. Man sill. 11. 

premeditatet (pn>med'i-t&t}, a. [< L. prmmedu 
tatuSf pp. : Hoe the verb.] 1. Contrived by pre- 
viouH thought; premeditated. 

Whatsoever a man ahall have oooaalon to apeak of. If he 
will take the ualiifL he may liave It In effect prameoffate, 
and handled ^in ilieaL*’ 

Bucont Advancement of learning, IL 219. 

2. UHing premeditation; diaposed to premedi- 
tate. 

A pnrnedHjittB and rcaolnte mind lightly ahaketh off the 
heavieat croanea of malice. (7. HorMy, Pour I^ettera. 

]iremeditatedly(i)r$-med'i-ta-ted-]i),adtf. Pre- 
meditately ; deliberately. 

Leaat of all could ahe dwnpnmsdUatsdiy a vague future 
In which the only certain condition was Indignity. 

Gwrg§ JitiUt Daniel lleronda, xllv. 

premaditatedness (prr>niod'i-t&-teil-iieH), v. 

The state or cliaractttr of being promeditat(*d, 
or planned beforehand. 

premeditately (pre-med'j -tat-Ii), adr. With 

S remeditatiou ; after previous deliberation ; in- 
mtionally. 

He that pnmediiaMy coaeiia one does not cozen all. but 
only becauae he ouiinot. FeUkum^ lioaolvea, it. (12. 

Accordingly, In all the number of lawa named with re- 
gard to the plRiitatioiia, tlie words which alMtltigulHh rev- 
enne laws apecitlcallyaaauch wore, 1 think, pivniAfi/o/d]/ 
avoided. Ihake, Ainerlcaii Taxation. 

premeditation ^r^-med-i-t&'shou), n. [< OF. 
premeditation^ F. pr^mdditatiou ss 8p. nrenmti- 
tacion s Pg. pretnedita^&o ss It. pretneditacionfif 
< h,prKmeditatio{u^),a considering beforehand, 
< prmmeditari^ pp. prmmedUaiue^ cofisider be- 
forehand: see premeditate,'] 1. The act of 
premeditating; pi'eviotis deliberation; fore- 
thought; procogitation. 

re haue nowe hard what pmuaditaHanM be expedient 
before that a man take on him the gnnemanue of a piili- 
lyke weale. Bir T. iffyot, Tlie Uovemour, IL 1. 

He [Plttl spoke wlilmiiprtnufdUaHm: but Ills speech 
followed the ooiine of hfa own thought^ and not the 
oonrae of the previous dlaoiimtoii. Maeavtay, William Pitt. 

2. Previous contrivance or design formed: us, 
the premeditation of a crime, in law, premedUa- 
tium la by some anthoriUea underatood to mean prevloua 
deliberation, by otlieni only previous intend however sud- 
den, and however quickly put into execution. 

premeditatiTe (pij-inedM-tf-tiv), a. [< wre- 
meditate 4- -<oe.] Using premeditation: tdinr- 
aoterised by prenioditatiou ; showing tliought 
for the future. 

Kvery flrat thing accordingly shows tome pmnedUaHve 
token of every last. 

IhuhtwU, Nature and the Supemat, p. 292. 

premenstnial (pre-mon'strb-al )• C- [< L- joar, 
before, + menstruaj menstrua, 4 •ah] Preced- 
ing menstruation. 

prMneridian (pre-mfi-ridMijn), a. [< L. prg?, 
before, 4- meridiee, midday: see meridian.] Im- 
mediately before midday; speciflcally [cop.], 
in ffeoL, according to l^rofessor H. D. Kogers's 
nomenclature of the Paleozoic rocks, noting 
that part of the series which lies between Die 
Meridian and the Hoalent. It corresponds to 

S ort of the Lower Heldorberg of the Now York 
urvey. 

premaritt (pr§-merMt), v. t. [< pre^ + merit.] 
To merit or deserve befort^hand. 

They did not fctrglve Sir John Hotham, who had ao much 
prenwrUed of them. liVImi BatUike. 

premial (pi'd'mi-al), a, [< hh, prmnialie, used 
as a rewanl, < L.'‘pr«migm, a reward : see piv- 
mium.] Same as premiant. 
premiant (pnVini-ant), a. r< L. prmmian{t-)8y 
ppr. of prmnktri, stipulate for a reward : see ^tre- 
miate,] 8er\4ngtoiH»ward. Baxter. nVebeter.) 
premiate (prii'mi-at), v. h; prot. and pp. pre- 
miated, ppr. prvmiatint/. [< L. jiriemiatHe, pp. 
otpnemmrif stipuhito for a reward, < pnemittm, 
a reward: see premivm.] To rewara witli a 
premium: ns, a prewiatea essay. [Riure.] 

The ten prfimiaUd designs have iHHtn photographed. 

Penn, Monthly. 1873, p. 608L 

premicest (prem'i-wz), n. jd. [< Y.prMcee, 
pi., = i^p.prmieia s Pg. ptitniciaSf pi., ss It. 
Itrimisia, < L. primitix, prtmiciie, first-fruits, < 
jmmwf, first: see ju'iwe.] First-fruits. Also 
B]>ell(*d premice, 

A chargor, or large platter, was yearly filled with all 
aorta of fruits, which were offered to the gods at their fes- 
tivals as the prem&oet or flrst gatherings. 

Bryden, Urlg. and Prog, of Satire. 
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pEtmifir (prfi'mi-br), a. and n. [< F. 
first, chief, as a noun a chief, leader, < L. prl- 
mariue, of the first rank, < primne^ first: see 
primary^ La. 1. First in importance; chief. 
[Bare.] 

The Spaniard challungcth the premier place. In ron^ 
of liU dominlona. Camden, Uemmns. 

Surely Canterbury, as the metn^liilcal city, and the 
seat of the primate of all Knglaiid, ought to contain the 
premieT parish church. 7i, and Q., 7th aer., IL 108. 

2. First in time: earliest in appearance or oc- 
currence ; specioeally, in the Knglish peerage, 
flrst in the order of precedence, which is now 
the order of dale of creation. 

ncniy Beauchamp, son of Blohard and Imbel, wai at 
the age of nineteen created pretnfifr fiarl of Eimland, and 
three days after he was made Duke of Warwick, ... a 
BtfiiselesM Jumble [i e.. tlieso creatiuna and adJnatmeuta of 
precc<lni<‘c wlilcb followed L aoon liquidated Iw a more 
ugnrgtnuM act of folly, tlie king [Henry VI. j with' hla own 
hand creating tlie young Duke of Warwick King of the 
Ide of Wight Walpole, Anecdotes of JPaintIng, L U. 

I'he flmt opera of which wo have any record is a trans- 
lation of Arslnoc^" an Italian opera written by Stanmnl 
of itologna, for the Hieatre of that town, In 1877, and hero 
is the premier advertisement of opera lii EnglamL 

J. AtMon, Hooial life In Belgn of Queen Anne, II. 28. 

n. «. The first ministf r of state ; the prime 
or premier miuiMtor. 

stand fortli and tell yon Premier youth intt] 

'Jlio honest, open, naked truth. 

Buinw, ITayor to the Scotch RepreaeiitailTef . 

A about rose again, ... a about 
More Joyful than the city roar that haila 
l*remier or king t Tennyeon, Prinoeao, Condualon. 

premier (pre'mi-6r), v. i. [< premier^ a.] To 
govern as premier; serve as prime minister. 
[Karo.] 

Nae aage North now, nor tager Baokvillcv 
T6 watch and premier o'er the pack vile. 

Bwnw, Addreaa of Beelaebub. 

premitoe (prA-miSrO^ a- and a. fF., fern, of 
premier J flrst : see firemier.] L a* First or fore- 
most or chief, as said of women. 

Five new premihre danoera, headed by Mile. Ifle from 
the Berlin Opera Houau, will arrive in the city the present 
week. Mvete and Brama, XL vli. 7. 

Premltee danagnse, the principal or leading female 
datieer in a ballet. 

U. a. A woman who has a leading part to 
Jierform. speciflcally ~ (a) In theatriedl reareeentatione, 
a leading lady ; the princfpal actroaa. (b) In danelny, a 
prcmlbrc danseuse. (e) In dreemaking, a forewoman. 

premiercdlip (prfi'mi-dr-ship), a. [< premier + 
•ehip.] The state or dignity of being first or 
foremost; especially, the dignity or office of a 
jirimo minister. 

On returning to England he [Welledoy] made one last 
bid for thepremienhip, TkeAeademy, No. 0(X>, p. 65. 

premillenarian (prfi-mil-e-na'ri-ra), a. and n. 
[< L. before, 4- NL. mUlenntHWf millenni- 
um, 4- •arian. Cf. miUenarian^] I. a, 1. Of or 
jiertaining to promillennialism.— 2. Same as 
premUlennial. 

The rejection of the pre-miBenairian advent haa never 
been underatood as required by our onliiiatlon vowa. 

J*rineelm Bee., March, 1879^ p. 410. 


gliiig 1 1t. pr m e yyg, < ItU prmm i ma, gg. pro. 
poeMo or eofuHHo, a premige, lit. 'a propoglMon 
or condition set rorth beforehand,^fem. of L 
prmrnittBwt, pp. of prmnUtteref send before, put 
or set before or in advance: see preiNff.] i. a 
judgment causing another Judgment; a prone 
sitiou belief in which leads to the beUef in 
another proposition called a conclusion; n 
proposition from which, with or without otht^rs 
something is inferred or concluded. 

Faaslon violently snatohaa at the eonoluston, but Is in 

— A — J . . 

(ed. U35), 1 . 1 


conalderate aud Incurioua eonoeming the 


Jer. Taylor, Workt I 

He goes on building many faire and pious eoncluKioiih 
false and wicked p r emi te a, ■ wMch deoaave tlie imm. 


upon 

mon Reader not well diaoemlng ffie^imtl] 


by of such cun. 
KmoUasles, li. 
2f. A condition set forth; a supposition. 

Iff foraoth the said malater, wardooiL and theere sneueg. 
sours, the premimie, as of there pertt ezpreaaed and de- 
clared, hoold and trewly fulfill, . . . then the said writ- 
yng obllgatorie of zzt<.lC ahslbe hadd for nought. 

MngUakQildaiE. E. T. H,\ p. .m 
Here Is my hand; the p r emi t ea observed, 

Tliy will by my perforxnanoe ahall be served. 

8hak., AU's Well, U. 1. 2U4. 
The doctor happly may persuade. Go to ; 

*811011 give hla worship a new damask suit 
Dpon the jMvmteM. R Joneon, Alohemlot, 11. i. 

8. ph In law, what has been stated before or 
above (in a document) ; the aforesaid, (a) Tltat 
part of me beginning of a deed or conveyance where the 
names of the parties, their addltloiii^ and the conaidern- 
tloii and moving cause of the Instmmeut are stated. (5) 


n. n. A believer in the doctrine of premil- 
lounialism. 

pre millimarlafifani (pr5-mi]-e-n&'ri-fln-izm), h. 
8amo as premiUcnnialiam. Andover 'Rev., Vll. 
201 . 

premiUennial (prfi-mi-len'i-gl), a. [< L. pr«, 
before, 4- NL. millennium^ millennium, 4- •ah 
Cf. millennial,] Preceding the millennium ; ex- 
isting or occurring before the millennium. 

The dogma of the Pre-MiOenniai Advent of Christ 

PrineeUm Bet,, Mai^i, 18^ p. 415. 

premillennialiflin (pre-mi-len'i-al-izm), n. [< 
premiUennial 4- •ism.] The doctrine that the 
second coming of Christ will precede the mil- 
lennium. See miUenninm, millenariatiknn. 

preinilleimialiBt(pr§-mi-len'i-;d-iHt), n. K pre- 
MilienHial 4- -i.vf.] A premillenarian. Bihlio- 
theca Baera, XL v. 252. 

premiot, n. [< Bp. Pg. It. premia, premium: 
se<^ premium.] A premium. 

It is Just as If the ensurers brought In a catalogue of 
ensured ships lost, taking no notice of ships arrive and 
pmniM, Boger North, Ezamon, p. 480. (Haries.) 

premisal (prP-ml'zal), n. [< ]>remUiie 4- -a/.] 
The act of premising; also, a prefatory state- 
ment; a premise, [fore.] 

And here, by way of premiaol. It must ho In a lawful and 
warrantable way. tSaverwell, Mount Ebal, Oa (Latham.) 

premiae, premisg (prem'is), n. [More proii. 
jnremiss. but premise is the more common spell- 
ing; < ME. premisse (in pi. premiseki), < OF. 
premisse, F. prAnisge, usiudly in pi. prAnisses, 
premises (in logic), m Sp. premisa m Pg. pre- 


More oommoniy, tliat part of a deiri or conveyance whim 
the subject-matter of the grant Is slated or described In 
full, afterward referred to oolloctlvely as Uieptvmnisi. 
Hence -*4. ph The subject of a conveyance; 
lands and houses or tenements; a bouse or 
building and the outhouses and places belong- 
ing to it. 

During this period the family mansion had been con- 
signed to the cham of a klnaiuan, who was allowed to 
make it hla home for the time being, In cousldoratlon of 
keeping the promitu in thorough repair. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xlil. 
In the prsmlgegfln relation to a subject which has been 
mentioned : aa, he had no authority in thepremiaea.^ Ha- 
jorpremlis. 8eefiu^,5.— lUnoriirgmlse. Seemftior. 
premifle (prf-miz'), v.; pret. and pp, premised, 
ppr. premising, [< h,pr«mi8su8, pp. prgmiHere. 
send before or forward: see premih For the 
form, at, premise, n,, demise,] I. trans. 1. To 
set forth or make known beforehand, as intro- 
ductory to the main subject; offer previously, 
as something to explain or aid in hnderstand- 
iiig what foDows; fay down as an antecedeut 
proposition. 

Foure only be of two times, and eight of three thneiy 
the rest compounds of the premised two sorts. 

PuUenkam, Arts of Eng. Pocsle, p. 92. 

X shall premiee some prellmlnanr oonsfdentions. 

Jor. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X IL 20. 

Let me premiee, twelve months have flown away. 

Swiftly or sadly, since the bsppy day. 

Crakbe, Worlui, VH. 202. 

2t. To send before the time. 

O let the vile world end. 

And Vbiepremieed flames of the last day 
Knit earth aud heaven togetherl 

diial.,2Hen. VL,v.2.4i. 

n. iutrans. To state premises; preface an 
argument or other discourse with premiseR. 

I muat prem ie e with three oironmstanoee. Swift. 
premiB8,n. Sae premise, 
pramitt (pr§-mit0, V. t, [ss OP. premetre, pre- 
mettre salt.prem€ttere, send forward, < L. prte- 
mittere, send forward, send in advance, d(*- 
snatch, < prm, before, 4- mittere, send : see mis- 
Stan, Cf. admit, eammit, demit, etc. Hence (< 
L. prsmittere) ult. E. j^emise, n,, premise, c„ 
etc J To premise. 

He doth. In this and the next verM^ prmnit a genem) 
doctrine thereunto. 

Huteheeon, On John, p 296i (JamUeon.) 

premium (prfi'mi-nm), n. [Early mod. E. prt - 
mye (q. v.), < OP. premie = Sp. Pg. It. premio, 
rowsM, premium ; < It. premium, profit deriviMl 
from bwty, booty, game, prey; in general (the 
usual sense), profit, advantage, and in particu; 
lar, reward, recompense; oontr. of *prmmiuw, < 
prse, before, 4- emere, take, buy: see emption. 
etc.] 1. A reward; a recompense given for n 
parriculaT action orline of conduct, speciflcally - 
(a) A priM to be won by competition. (6) A bonus ; an extru 
sum paid as an incentive; anything given as an indun- 
mentw (e) A fee paid fdr the lulvliege of being taught a 
trade or profeeslon. 

2. That which is given for the loan of mone} ^ 
interest. 

Men never fell to bring In their money upon a land-tax 
hen thejNVMdina or Interest allowed them Is euited to 
hasuutl^ run. Addteon, VMbolder, No. 2<>- 



3. 

TiAid in one eiun or pertodioaliy to Inraim ae the 
eoiisidontlon for a contract of Inauranoe. See 
inKttranee, 2.— 4. In bankina and eurrmeiff the 
diirerenoe by which the value of one metallic 
iMirrenoy exceeda that of another of the same 
denomination, or by which a metallio curreii- 
cv exceeds a irnper currency of the same de- 
nomination in the same country; agio: the 
opposite of (Ugeawit or diaagiOf which is the 
iimount by which the valne of one currency 
linR depreciated when compared with another. 
'j'hiiB, murtne tlie dril wir In me United Statei, when 
In paper onrrenoy wm detnuded for 1100 in gold, 
the gdd dollar wu nld to be ol a prmiiivm of 26, m com- 
norod wlthpapaR bat It might more oorreotly be aald that 
jtt|)er was at a cMooinit of 20 per cent, as compared with 

5. in aiooh-broking^ etc., the }>eroentago of dif- 
ference by which the market price of fdiares, 
Htocks, bonds, etc., exceeds their face-value or 
tlio sum originally paid for them: thus, when 
Block originally Issued at flOO xM)r share sells 
at per share, it is said to be at a prenUum 
of 40 per oent.~.Atapreinln]n,alMwepar: atahlgh- 
cr prioe than the original cost or nonnal Talno; henoe, 
diffloult to obtain; rare and valuable.— Prenlum note, 
u note given In idaee of payment of the whole or a part of 
an InMrauoe pimom. 

Premna (prem'u^), n. [NL. (LiunmuB, 1767), 
Bo (failed in allusion to the short stem or low 
tree-trunk; < Gr. irpffivtiv, a stump.] A genus 
of mmopetalouB shrubs and trees of the onler 
yvrbcnaeew and tribe ViUecse. it la ohanusteriaed 
by the four didyuamoua atamoiia Included within the abort, 
•mail, and neanv eqnally^onr-lobod corolla, and by the ain- 
gle four-celled dru]^ There are about 42 apeolea, natives 
of wannreglonaof meOld World. They Immu* opposite en- 
tire or tootned leaves and rather loose cymes at white or 
bluish flowers, in panicles or oorymbi^ or condensed Into 
an elongated pyramidal infloreaoenoe. /*. TaUent(t of the 
Fiji lalandiS eto.. there oaUed yaro, alforda wood for build- 
ing, and its bark enters into the drug tonga. Hoe haad- 
aeke-tre$ and tonga. 

premolar (pre-md'lhr), a. and n. [Also pro?- 
taoltir; < L.pr«, before, + molaris, molar: see 
Mo/ari.] I, a. Anterior in position, and prior 
in time, to a molar, as a tooth ; siiiiatetl in ad- 
vance of molars; deciduous, os a molar; per- 
taining in any wav to premolars : as, a premolar 
tooth ; t^emolar dentition ; theproiMofar part of 
a maxiUnry bone. 

n. n, A milk-molar; a molar of the decidu- 
ous dentition; a tooth which in the permanent 
dffntition replaces a milk-molar, snoh teeth oo- 
our as a rule In mammals which have a dlphyodont denti- 
tion. All the molars or grinders of the lint setare teohnl- 
oally premolars, and all those which succeed and replace 
them In the sooond sot are also premolars, whatever their 
aim, form, or number. Thev are usually smaller than true 
molars, and also less complicated In structure ; but such 
dlstlnoHons do not hold in every ease. Premolon are de- 
veloped In an anteriev partof the maxillary bone: and, when 
they ooexist with true ra61ar% are always situated 111 frontof 
the latter. The flrat, foremost, or most anterior 


Is often smiallaed, and is then known oa the eamne. Ex- 
cepting this tooth, the typioal though not the most fre- 
quent number of premolars is three above and below on 
(moh side; there are rarely more than three, oftoiiest two, 
BN in man : sometimes one or nont^ as lii rodoiiU. Tlio 
two premolars of man aiv commonly called bieuap/dt. In 
dental fermnhe tlie symbol of prtmdnr is pm or p. The 
2-2 


premolar formula of man la pm. 


2 - 2 * 


premonarchical (prS-m^nttr'ki-kal), a. [< pre- 
+ monarekiml,'\ Prior to raonaifeny; before 
adopting the monarchioal form of govemmont. 

/Vemoii0fiBAlDal larael Is represented as a hlerooracy, and 
HamufdisiUhead. Aiepo. Mt., XllT. 40S. 

premoniflh (pr6- monkish), v. [Formerly also 
prmumiftk; < L. prmmonituH^ pp. of prmmnere 
(> Pg. premunir), forward, < before, + mo- 

nere, remind, advise, warn: see monish. Gf. 
vriemunire,'] L trans. To forewarn; caution 
beforehand; notify previously. 

Han oannot brook poor frieiida This Inconstant char- 
ity Is hatefuL as our English phrase pfvmcnwMMA; *' Love 
me little, and love me long.** 

EM. T, Adams, Worki^ II. 41K. 

Wo enter’d by the drawbrldg, which has an invention 
to let one fall, l! wdprsmotMsd. 

Bvslynt I>lary, If ay S, 1644. 

n. intrans. To give warning or advice be- 
forehand; forebode. 

Tour lordship doth vaiyMaaoiiably juvnioiiM. 

Chapman and ShhUp, Admiral of Vranos^ v. 
Hy love is vtiiaoua; were It otherwise, 
t Should eleet as you pvvmonM, youth 
And prodigal blood. iSUrl^nLove Tricks, IL 2. 

Prflinfmtriitnmit(pii^miMa}i.fnftwt\ n. [< PTfl- 

^•vtnish + TOe act of premonisbing; 

1>revioug warning or admonition; previous in- 
furmation. [Bare.] 

...After these prsmoNMiNmlA I will oome to the oompe^ 

UtlonttMflt Eh'ff. iroCCoibB«Uqiihi,L^ 
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proniOllitlOB (pr6-mf-iii^'9^), n. [C CKP. nrs- 
moMUon. premonioion s It.preiNOii<inoi^ < liL. 
prmmonii^H^), a forewamimj;. < L. prsmonore, 
forewarn : see premonish.Ji Toe aot of premon- 
islilng or forewarning ; hence, a previous warn- 
ing or uotilication of subsequent events; pre- 
vious information. 

Such as bane not prsmonition hereof, and oonslderatlon 
of the eanaee alledged, would peradnenture rsoroue aud 
diagraoe euery Romanoeor short hlatorloall ditty, for that 
they bo not written In long meetem or vereoe. 

PuUsnhom, Arte of Eng. Foeale, p. 34. 

God hath sent all Ills servanta, thepropheta and so done 
aUthatlsneimsaaiyforpfwiwmafoii. PofUM, Bermons^ vl. 

premonitive (pre-mon^i-tiv), a, [< Jj. prtmoni- 
ftor, pp. of wtemonercy forewarn premonish), 

+ -*«?(?.] Premonitory. Imp. Diet. 

proiiiomtor(pr^-mon'l-tqr),fi. [< LL.prflnfMmf- 
Utr, a forewamer,< li.prpmonere, forewarn : see 
premonish.'] One who forewarns; a premoni- 
tory messenger or token. 

Some auch like uncouth prsmonttsn . . . God sends 
purposely to awaken our seourlty. 

^ Uatt, SoUloqnlee, Ixxlx. 

premonitorily (pre-mon'i-t$-ri-li), adv. By way 
of promonitiem. 

pramonltory (pr^-mon'i-to-ri), a. [s3 F. pre- 
monitoire, < liL. prsnnowiUyrius, that gives previ- 
ous warning (see premonitor), < L. jtrmmimerc, 
forewarn : see preMouish.'] Giving premonition ; 
serving to warn or notify beforehand. 

Ill wsnumiUiry Jiidgomeiita God wQl take good words 
and unowe intents ; but In peremptory, nothing but reall 
peiformanoes. iv. Suiiple CJobler, p. 46. 

All the signs and sQonoeB 
J^rsmonUtny of uailhquake. 

Brtnenino, King and Book, 1. 1D2. 

PremOlUltrant (pre-mon'strant), it. [An oc- 
com. form (as if < L. prieiM}nstran{U)s, ppr. of 
prsmonstrare, show beforehand, guide ; see i^r- 
momtraie) of F. Pretnontrds, pi. (cf. Bp. Pre- 
momtratcHse, Premostratense =s Pg. l^rmnonstra^ 
tense ss It. Premmiratese (f), < MIj. Pramonstra^ 
tensis, a PromonBtrant),< Prdfnontrd, iiearLaon, 
in Franco, where the order was founded (see 
def.). The name Premontrd is variously ex- 
plained as orig. pre montrd, < h. pratum mou- 
stratum, a meadow iioiuted out (so. to the 
founder in a dream) ; or prbs ntontrd. )>oiiiteil 
out close at hand {jh^es, near, close at hand); 
or < L. prsmoHstratus, pointed out beforehand : 
see premonatrate.] A member of a Homan 
Catholic religious order com)>risiiig monks and 
nuns, founded by St. Norbert at Pr4montW> 
near Laon, in France, 1119. The order was onoe 
very flonrishing, but now noinbcrs only a few houses, 
principally in the Aiistriaii empire, llie T*romonstraiits 
were uso called Norbsriinss, and In England ITAifa Cantms 
(from their garhX Also J^remondraiensian. 

XWemoilEtratet (pi^-mou'strat), v. t. [< L. pria- 
monstraius, pn. of jnrsBmonstrarc (> It. prefuth. 
strafe), show beforehand, guide: see Prerntm- 
strant] To foreshow; ropn^simt beforehand. 

This [text. Lake xil. 20] is the covetous man’s scrlptaro ; 
and both (like an unflattering glass) presents his present 
condition, whsthc is, and (llkeafatalbooklprniioiiririiitef 
his future state, what he idiHll be. 

Bet. T. Adams, Worka II. 123- 

Premonfltrateiudaa (pr$-mon-str^ton'si-an), 
a. and u. [Also Prasmonstratensian ; < ML. 
Premonsiratensis, a Premonstrant: see Premon^ 
strant.] I. a. Gf or relating to the Preiuon- 
strants; as, the Prenmnstratensian order. 

The PrsmoastraUnsian Priory of Langdon. 

E. W. Diaan, Hist Chundi of Eng., v. 

H. w. Same as Premonstrant. 

A prooessloii of monka f^armelites, Benedictlnea Pr«- 
moNrimCsviefoiu. Ths Amsriean, \UL 240. 

premonstrationt (prd-mon-str&'sbgn), n. [as 
It. premostrasione, < LL. jyra!moHstratto(ti»). a 
showing boforohuud: see premonatrate.] Tbe 
act of promonstrating or foreshowing; indica- 
tion or revelation of future events. 

If such demonstration was msde for tbebegfoulng, then 
the like prsmonstratOm Is to be looked for in the fulfilling. 

Shsiford, Lesrned Dlsooursea P- 626- 

pranoiutratort (prf-mon'strA-tgr), n. [< L. 
prasmonstrator, one who points out beforehand, 
a guide: see premonstrute.] One who or that 
which premonstrates, or shows beforehand. 
Imp. IHct. 

preinorsa (pr^mdrs')^ a. [< L. prasmoraus, pp. 
of pramoraere, bite in front or at the end, < 
prae, before, mordere, bite: see mortlafif.] 1. 
Intten off.— 9. In hot. and entom., having the 
apex irregularly truncate, as if bitten or br^en ; 
n%,npremor§e leaf or root; premorse elytra; etc. 

Preamalc (pr6-m$-s&Mk), a. [< pre- + Mosaic.] 
Previous to the time of Moses; ndating to times 


lital 


s^KVuid writings of Moses: as, 
K^ahonl 


mvious to the 
Premosaie histoiw v. 
premotion (pr(«-mo'Bhgn), H. [< F. promotion 
Bp. pre^uodon as Pg. premo^o, < ML. *prjsmo- 
f*o(n-),< Xu prmnmei'e, m.urmnotns, move be- 
forehand: HOC prenuuHiT] Previous motion or 
cxcitoineiit to nction. 

It folfowuth . . . that no words or writings sre of oer- 
inlii truth upon any account of God's Insplrstion or pmno- 
tion, lieesiiie God not only csii, but doth, osuse sll the un- 
truths that are Mpokeii or written In the world : therefore 
no faith In God's I'evelatlon hath any sure foiindattou, . . . 
and so all religion ia dusliud out at a stroke. 

Banter, Divine Life, L 16i 

Many Jesuit writers of note dilTor from Mollns In almost 
all, save the one cMtenilal point of making tbe human will 
” a faculty that, oven whim all conditions of sotivity are 
present, Is free either to act as It chooses or luit to sot at 
all.” Kut tills tlivsls In mithtiig inoi'c titan the mere de- 
nial of ** physical pmiieduu.” Mind, XII. 288. 

premove (pr9-m6v')i and pp. prth 

moved, ppr. premoring. [<1^4. prapmovere, move 
beforehand, stir up, < L. pra, before, + mtwere, 
move : see more.] To incite or excite ; effect by 
prumotion. 

It followeth that we have no eertnliity when God jpte- 
mnreth an apostle or prnpbut to HMink tnio, and when to 
speak falsely. Banter, JHvIne Life, 1. lA 

premultiply (pnVmurti-pli), r. L; pret. and 
pp. premuniptied, jipr. premultiplyiug, f< pro- 
+ mnltipty.] To miiltijily by tin o]K«rative fac- 
tor written before the iiudor operated on. 

premnniro, n. and r. Bt^e pnemuHire. 

promimitet (pro-mfi-nft'), r, t. [< \j. prannunu 
tits, pp. of praonunire, pratma nire (> it. prcMMc- 
nire =s F. prdmunir), fortify or dc'feiid in fiont, 
< prm. before, + munirc, mtvnire, defend with a 
wall, fortify : see munition,] To fortify before- 
hand ; guard or make siMuiro in advance. 

For the bettor removing of the exception, which might 
minister any scruple, iko., I llioughi good to premuiias 
the succeeding treatise with this preface. 

Futherby, Atheomastix, Pref. (Latham.) 

premmiition (pre-mn-nish'iui), u. [s F. prtf- 
muniliwt, < L. prmmnitio(n-), a fortifying or 
Htreiigtheniiig beforehand, < prtemunlre, pp. 
praemunituM, fortify or defend in front or in ad- 
vaiiee: see prvmumte,] The a(*t of fortifying 
or guarding beforehand; a ineasui'o taken in 
advance to secure iiniimnity from peril or ob- 
jection. 

No : let me tell thee, prevision In the best preventiou, 
and premonitiiin tlie 1»est pmnninUwn, 

Beo, 8. Ward, Sermons, p. 68. 

pramunitory (pre-mu' ni-UVri), a. [Also jiris- 
munitory; prmiumte -omj.] Biuongingor 
relating to a iiraununiro. 

The cdinvy wmv snmmoneil by the premunUary clause. 
iiiidy, Iltst. of Gun vocation, p. 402. (LaCAam.) 

premyet, n. [< L. prtemium. reward, reoom- 
I>onso : see jrremium . ) A gift. 

The (^e of London through hfs mere graniit and pnm ys 
Wu first nrivylcited to have Iwtli inayer and shryve^ 
Where before hys tyine It hod but bnyly vea oiilye. 

Bate, Kyiige Johan, p. 8r>. (HaUiwU.) 

PrenaniheB (pre-nan 'the/.), n. fNL. (Vail- 
laiit, 17:17), so called in allusion to the nodding 
flower-heads; < (ir, Tr/ir/iv/f, with the face down- 
ward, + aiikn:, flower.] A genus of composite 
planto of the tribe i 'ichor iacew and subtribe 
i4actueea’., it is characterixia] by nearly cylindrical or 
dlghtly compresseil three- to ftve-aiiglcd achenes without 
beaks or HIhs and loosely patilchd, iKNldltig heads of llip. 


late flowera with aiaiciillar cylliidrii«l and slender In venn- 

crc.har - • ' — 

posed ( 


aviiig a few sliorl hnicts at its Imuh% and mainly eom- 
I (vf from five to fourteen long and eijiial soft oraoU 
In a single row, uiiuhaiigod after hlossomln; 


208pcclM natives of southern Enmpe, the ('ansry IslondA 
the East Indies. Jaimn, and North America. I'hey are 
smooth and erect tierbn, often tall and waiiiMIko, or climb- 


ing (in a Himalnyaii speciesX wltli commonly whltiih or 
ycnowlsh flowers and copious pappus— a few American 
species being cxocptioiiHl In their rough hsfry Inflorca- 
cencA or erect flowers. Tlie leaves are alternate and 
often of veiy peculiar shapes— arrow- or halberd-shaped, 
lyrate^ or Irregularly lolied, somotimos with great variation 
on the wnie plant. Tltree cloeely con iiected American spe- 
cies, P. d/fta, P. serimUaria, and P. aUMma, are variously 
called whits Uituee, rattUsnakr^roid, and paO-qf- 

lAe-eorfA— one, P. senentaria, being locally reputed a 
care for rattleanaku-bites. See eaticrrw«w(sl, aud out under 
raUiestutksrtiot. 

preiuuml (pre-ua'/.al), a. [< L. pra, before, 4- 
nasus, nose: sec nasal,] Autonor with refer- 
ence to the nose, nostrils, or nasal passages: 
as, the prenasal spine of the maxillary bone; a 
jnrettasal or rostral cartilage, 
prenatal (prfl-na'tfil), a. [< pro- natal^.] 
Previous t o birth ; of or pertaining to existence 
previous to birth. 

Plato assumed apreuafaf, Malebrinobe a present intui- 
tion of the divine Being, as the source of the pure uotlona 
and principles of the undemtandlng. 

i{lCketi,rblloi.ofKant,p.l86, 



praiatfUlK 

pranatally Before blrtL 

prender (pren"d6r), «. [dpp. pi^f^ndre, a tak- 
ing (inf. used as noun), jprop, take, < L. jtrm- 
(kfrCf jfrehendttret take, seise: see preUena, v.] 
In lau >9 tlio power or right of taking a thing be- 
fore it is offered. 

prenet, V, and r. An obsolete form of preen^, 
prenomen, a. See prmumwn, 
prenominal, pronominal (pr$-noma-n;il), a. 
[< pnenomen + -aL] Of or pertain- 

ing to the jmeiiomen ; generic, as a name of an 
animal whieli prooedes ‘ 


4694 


also 

+ 


I its speoiftc name. 

Th«y ilucdvofl In the name of horee-radleli. horso-mlnt, 
lnill-ni»h, and many more; conoolvliig therein Home mv- 
mnnituU uonilderation. Sit T. lirttwm, Vulg. Err., 7. 

prenominatet (prv-nomM-nftt), v. U | < L. pr/r- 

mminaUai, pp. of pmnominare, give a primie- 
men to, also name in advance, < prse, before, 
+ nominartif name: see vtminaU}.} To name 
beforeliand; foretell. 

Thlnk’it thon to catcli my life so ploaeanUy 
A» toprmoHiinate In nice conjecture 
Where tlum wilt hit me dead Y 

Shak., T. and 0., Iv. A. 250. 

prenominatet (pr^-nom'i-nat.), a, [< fi. prsp- 
nominaiuMt pp,: see the verb.] Foreriained; 
foretold; aioresaid. 

Having over loon In the nrtinnminate crImoB 
The youth you lirualhe inf guilty.. In; uMiired 
He cloaee with yon In tldH coiiHOijucncc. 

^ak,, llaiiilot, II. 1. 4H. 

prenominationt (prf*-noin-i-n&'shon), n. [< li. 
as if *praiHomin(tt4o(n^)y < pramoiuinare, name 
in the first place or in advance, etc. : sim^ ;m> 
Nomfnato.] The state or privilege of lioiiig 
named before others. 

Moreover, if we oonoedo that the aiilmaln of one eletiient 
miglit boar tlie nainoa of thoHu In the otlioi', yut in Mtrici 
reaiion the watery proilnctlonfl Mhould have the prttumn- 
naUon, Sir T. Unmne, Viilg. Err., 111. 24. 

prenominical. pranominical (pro-no-min'i. 
kf^l),a. (-MOiMia-) + -«c-a2. J Same 

as prentmtinal, 

prenostdet, n. An obsolete f<inn of prognostic, 
Gower, 

prenotet Oire-not' ), r. t, r< li. prwnotarr, mark 
or note before or lioforeliand, < pr/r, before, 
+ MOters, mark, designate : see r.] To 
note beforehand ; designate or mention previ- 
ously. 

And thii blind ignorance of that agcL thiiB abono prt- 
rsbii "' ■ 


noted, waa the cause wlile these kings buUdod so inanie 
monasteries vpou suolous sunerstitloii. 

/Vxrr, Martyrs, p. 130^ an. 7(14. 

prenotion (l^nd^shpn), n, [s3 ¥, prt^iMftion 
ss Sp. prentwkm ss Pg. primoi^ ss It. prenosiom, 

< L. irtrsBnotio{u~), a previous notion, < prtvnos- 
cere, pp. prtenotus, learn or know iMifondiuiid, 

< pr«, before, + nosocre, come to know : see 
imottit.] Preconception; anticipation; a gen- 
eralization from slight experience. 

She had some prmotion or aiitlctpHtion of them. 

Up. Horkeloff, Hiris, 1 314. 

prensationt (pren-sa'shgn), n, [< L. prensa- 
fi(#(n-), a soliciting, < prematHs^ prchrnsntus, 
pp. of prenttarc, prchcnsarc, seize, la.v iiold of, 
ireci. or prcndercy prchvndere, pp. prvmtus, mr- 
henew, grasp, catch, taki^ : set' prvhcnd,^ The 
act of grasping; Heizni*o. 

That ooiiimoiily by ambltiouBpivmMrMniM, by slmonlacal 
oomiptinns, by political handylngs, hy pupiilar favtloni^ 
by all kinds of sinister ways, meii crept InUi the place, 
doth apiioar by those many dismal sciiisms which gave 

the church many pretendisl heads, bill, not one certain 
.. . 


Barrow, Tlie l*upv'B Supremacy. 

Prensiculantia (pron-sik-i^-lun'shi-il), n. pt. 
[NL., ueut. pi, of ^j}reHsicHidn( f-)s, ppr. 'of an as- 
sumed verb *prcnMeulnrc, nibble, dim. or freip, 
< h,}prvN(hrc, pp. prensus, take, seise; see pirw- 
der, priae ^ .] In Illiger’s olossilication of mam- 
mals (1811), the fourth order, containing the ro- 
dents, and corresponding to the (Hires or Bodtm^ 
tin of other authors, it was divided Into 8 families, 
none oonstituUsl as In modem systems, the relationships 
of the rodunto having bceu little uuderalood at that time, 
prent (pnMit). r, and n. An obsolete or dia- 
lectal (Beotcli) fonu of print, 
prentice (pren'ti8),M. [< ME. by apher- 
osis from apprentice.^ An apprentice. 

Alkynnes crafty men orauon medo for here prmiUt: 

MarchauiiU and inedc mote nedu go toglderes. 

Pien Plowman (B), 111. 2U. 
1 was lioniul prentice h) a barber once, 

But ran away 1’ tlie second year. 

Middleton (and otken\ The Widow, iv. 2. 

To put to imntlot,to said to prentloe, to apprentice; 
htna to an approntlceahlp. 

Rir Roger’s kindness extends to their ohlldren’s children ; 
and this very rooming hesnif his coachman's grandson to 
pronHoe, SUtU, Spectator, Bo. 107. 


pniitiodiood(jn»tt'ti»ih<id),ii. 
pnmti»)^iod; < MK. mvuttMkooa; iptmutee 
hood.^ Apprenticeship. 

This Jolly prentys with his maisler hood. 

Til be were ny out of his prsnfMeocL 

Cnaueer, Cook’s Tsls^ 1. SOL 
1 serv'd no prenUeehood to any Rod. 

J, Boaumont, Pqroho, IL 48. 

prentioe-of-lawt (pren'tlMV-lA')» A barris- 
ter. B(H]< apprtmiiee, 3. Halliwell, 
prenticeBllip (pren'tis-ship), n, [Formerly also 
preniiship; < jtrcnUce 4- -tfktp.J Appreutioe- 
sliip. 

While ho (Mosesl past his saered Pren tUM p 
(In Wilderness) of tb* Hebrews ghepbeardshlpi 
Sytamler, tr. of Du Bartas's Wedis, IL, The Lawe. 

prentiat, An obsolete spelling of prentiee, 
prentiaacef (pron'ti-«W), *. L< prmttit, pnm- 
tint, -f •«r/p.] Approuticeage; apprentieeMbip. 

He W8S a gentleman to whom Amphlslns that day had 
given armour and horse to try his valour, having never 
liefure been in any ooiiiliat worthy remembrance. “ Ah,” 
said inialantiis, In a rage, “and rauat I be the ezendse of 
your *’ Sir P, Stdrwp, Arcadia, IIL 

preHundationf (pr^nuii-|i-&'Bhgn), n. [< LL. 
prmnvnHiiUo(n*\ a prediction, < L. prsenun^ 
Hare, pp. prsenuntiatas, annonneo beforehand, 
fortdcTi, < pra, before, + nunUare, announce, 

< utmtiHs, one who brings news, a messen^r: 
SCO nuncio. J The lUtt of tolling before, 

premmeionst (pr^nun'shus). a. [< L. prmun- 
Hus, prmnunciusj that foreielis or foreiiodes, < 
prte, Imfore, H- nunUua^ one who Itrings news, a 
inessenger: e/eeprenunciatton^ Announcing De- 
forehand ; proBfucin^. Btount. 
prensiet, a (fubious word in the following 
paHHiige, probably an original error, some oon- 
JiN'.tiire it to be an error for prirumie ( prineeiU) or forpririf- 
lir ( prieMy\ Others oonjeoture Scotch prtMs, prim, de- 
mure ; but the uzisteiioe of this word In Shsksperc’s time 
is not estalillshed. nor is it explslned how Bhskspere should 
ciimo to use a colloquial Scotch diminutive term in tUa 
one place. 

CHaud. The mvnjiCs Angelo ! 

ieah. O, 'tls the ouiinlng livery of hell, 

The damiied'st body to Invest and cover 
In prentie guanls I Skak., M. for M., 111. 1. 04. 

preoblige (pre-g-bllj^), e. pret. and pp. prrv 
obliged, ppr. preobUging, [< pre- + oblige,’] To 
bind by a previous obligation. 

Nor was ho pre-otdiged by any kindness or bonollt from 
iia TOloteon. (Latlum.) 

preobtain (pre-gb-tan')* t, and i. [< pro- + 

obtain.] To obtain beforehand. Bniart. 
preocdpital ( pre-ok-sip'i-taT), a. [< pre- + oc- 
cipital.] Pla(^ 0 (i in front of or in the anterior 
portion of the oc^cipital lobet of the brain; as, 
the preocdpital fovea (a slight depression do- 
iniirtfAting, in part, the occipital from tho temn 
ponil lobe).— preoeotpltal fissure or notidi, a notch 
on the lower oztoniHl siiiraccof tho cerehniin, marking the 
sepuratiou of the occipital and spheiiutenipi^ lobes. 

preoccapancy (pw-ok'n-pan-si), «. [< jtre- + 
ovenjiancif.] 1. The act of taking iKissossion 
iK'fore another; preoccupation: as, tlie prettc- 
cujmncy of unoccupied land. 

The jmi-oeeupaney of the soil [prairie^ 1^ herbaceous 
vogotatiuii, preventing or retarding the effective gonulna- 
tlun of tlie seeds of trues. Soiotwe, III. 442. 

2. The right of taking possession before others : 
as, to have tho prcocoujHiney of land by right of 
discovery. 

preocenpant (pr$-ok'u-pant), n. [< L. prmte- 
eupau{U)s, iipr. of prteocenpare, seize or oc- 
cupy lieforeliand : see preoeenpate.] Oiio who 
prooccupii^s; a prior occupant, 
preoccupatet (prf-ok'n-pftt), r. t. [< L. praprm. 

cnpatuH,\}p. of prteoceupare, seize or occupy be- 
forehanef: noo prcoceapy,] To take possession 
of before others; preoccupy; seize in advance. 

Many worthy offlees and places of high regarde In that 
vocation (the law| are now prowomipaiod and asaiped by 
iiiiguiitlo and base stocke. 

Feme, Blaion of Oentrle (ed. 1586X p. fti 

I have propounded my cmlnlons naked and unarmed, 
not sookiag topfV(i 00 MMfrtiio liberty of inen'ajndgnienis 
by coiifutMiona. Baeon, Advaiioenieiit of Learaiug, IL 

preoccupation (urfok-^-pa'shgu), H, [ss F. 
pnkteenpation ss »p. preoempaeBm as Pg. preoe- 
cujHuflo ss Tt. preoemtpaeime^ < L. prmoeemm- 
tio{n-), a seizing beforehand, an anticipation, 

< prspoeeuparef pp. prmoeeupatus, soizo or oc- 
cupy beforehona: see preoceupate,] 1 . The act 
of preoccupying, or seizing fiefordiand; pos- 
session gained in advance. 

More than three hundred men made a sadden bresk 
for the narrow gateway, struggled, fought, and crowded 
through It, and then burst into the ksroers% In order to 
aecuruy UylnvossigMlioii, idsoss^t^Mj^n|^| ri^m n^ 

2t. The act of auticipating; antidpatioii. 


To provide so tendyiy hy j z w ganMi ftM as do spider 
may auek pidaon oat of a rosa 

PromodksgoiMnMBeimA (Udkam.) 
AiH.by wayof ^,.,1 

here you see your eommlssloii, this Is your duty. South, 

8. The state of being preoccupied; prior uni 
grossment or absorptioii. 

ProoeenpaMon of mind Is onfAvoursble to sttentlon 

J. SnOy, Outlines of PsyohoL, p. s.^, 

preoccnpiod(prf-ok'fi-p!d),p.a. [ipreoe^mpi,,] 

1. Occupied previously; engrossed; hence, Ioki 
in thought; meditative; abstracted. 

It Is the beautiful mooooupied type of fkoe which H n 
find ill his plotnree that our raodon Fre-Rsphoellteii m>.' 
produce, with thoir own modinoatlona. 

IT. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 'r, 7 , 

2. In cool, and hot., already used as a namt* for 
a geiins, species, etc., and therefore, by the la wh 
of priority, rejected for any other genus, apu. 
cics, etc., to wnich it has been appliM.«iByiL i 


. prt'^ 

, - - - . ccnpt f 

ss Sp. prweupar ss Pg. jnrcoceupar ss It. pretw. 
cujtare, < L. prasocett^re, seize or occupy he- 
forehand, <pra?, before, + oecupare, seize, take 
possession oft see ocffttpy.] 1. To occupy 
fore others ; take possession of or approprialc 
for use in advance of others. 

The tsi]ar*s wife . . . wss wont to be jnvoeeifjsEtdl In all 
his customers' best clothes. B. Jonmm, New Inn, Aig. 

In the same pnblioatlon tho author . . . shows that thu 
prior nsme^ . . . being doubly prsocsuiifMi In InsootainiiHL 
give way to Aorooulla. Setenoe, HI. 325. 

8. To fill beforehand; cause to be oocupii^d 
previously. 

If field witli com ye fall preoeomf 
' Dmmcl for wheat and thistle beards for grain . . . 

Will grow apace in combination prompt 

Drowning, Bing and Book, IL IRO. 

8. To occupy or engage the attention of ht*- 
forehand; engross in advance of others; pre- 
possess; predngage. 

Tour minds, 

Pre-ooeuptod with what yon rather must do 
Hiaii what you should, made you against the grain 
To voice him consuL Shut., Cor., 11. 3. 24a 

preocnlar (prS-ok'^-lto), a, and ft. K li. pra, 
before, + ocnlus, eye: see ocfr/nr.] X «• situ- 
ated before tho eye: sfiecifieally applied in 
henu'tology to certain plates of the bead.— prs- 
oenlar antrana, antennm inserted on the genn, close to 
tho anterior borders of the eves, as iu many C<o{ 0 <yiter 0 . 

U, n, A preocular plate. 

preiBBOpliageal, a. See preesophageal. 

preomiMW (pi^-om 'i-nat), v. t. [< pre- + ont- 
inate,] To be an omen of ; betoken ; foreshow ; 
portend. 

Bevaiisu many Ravens were seene when Alexander eii- 
teruil Dabylun, they wore thought to preomlnate his death. 

.Sifrr. Browne, Vulg. Brr., v. 2. 

preomoBtemal (pro-o-ino-ster'iiai), a. [< pw- 
onafsternum + -af.] Pertaining to the preonio- 
steniiim. 

proomoBterniun (pr6-d-md-stAr'num), «i.; pi. 
pramtmUma (-ng). [NL., < L. prte, before. + 
Nli. omostemum, q. v.j A^ anterior omostcr- 
niim. 

preoperde ( pre-o-pCr 'Id), n. [< prmopereuluw . ) 
The preBopercnliim. 

preoperemar, prsMparcnlar (pre-o-p6r'ku. 
Iftr), a, [< prmfHsreuHuw) + -^.] In ichth., 
pertaining to or connected with tn( 
oiilnm. %e opercular. 

preoiiercnliiiii, u. See pneopereulum, 

preimlllloil (prg-^pin'ygn), n, [< jure- + op/w- 
imi.] Opinion previousV formed; preposst'H- 
sion. 

The praotloe of diet doth hold no oertain oourse ii<>r 
■olid nne of selsotlon or ooniliiement; some In on Indio* 
tinot voracity eatkig almost any, others out of a ttmomuH 
preopinUm refraining very many. 

Air T. brniriM, Vulg. Err., V. 21. 

preoptle (nrS-op'tik), a. [< /bv- + epfic.] An- 
terior with resist to optic lobes ; pregemimi I : 
specifically noting the anterior pair of the opt m 
lobes or corpora qiiadrigemina of the brain. 

prooptloil (prfw'tdign), n, [< we- + opUon,] 
The right of tet choice. 

Agamemnon, as general, had theprecgrtCMi at what iwrt 
of the booty he fenced. 

SmIAoimv, Hist BlbKL 728. (Lathav^ ) 

preonl (prW'n^), a, [< L. prm, before, + 
(or-), the month: see oral.J Situated in front 
of or before the month. SpedfloaBy noting- 
One of the visceral aches of the vertebrate ombm 
tlnetion from the several postord arches, (b) A fifing^’ 
ollla In front of the mouth of certain Inflisoriaaa ** 
OiwfriBMUe*.— Preora^ gggmentiL in the arthropodh or 
srticnhited animals, hypotheCloal nrlinlllve rin^ /"I*; 
poa^ to he anterior to thoie beaiug the eiysnf of 


he prmoper- 



rarmth toA to IM MM InA tim locnllM 
head ; o p poM to j w M i l VnMiil^UfiiicnU 
„r*. am oodli, Btttmum, M ttMnoM, 

which in tlioNCotooinadjNvMoivo^ Oplnloni differ 


,>r«. deniiM M em ooilli, lotenMo, M jM^nolei, 
which in tlieNfonoinedjNvoiMoivMii. Oplnloni differ 
, 1 ^ to the number of preonl lemneotii; tome writen be* 
i Vve tint II minsr ■■ four eia be tneed In lniecta» die* 
tiiiirulihlBff them ii the vh Umm nf, lyiMAfllmie, laeoiMf 
^ oeiBavy lennonti, the li it- nitn ed the 
Ulterior, monholoMcall^ of lU. 
iroorally (pr6-o'ral-i), adv. In advance of the 


t^ellwy* M Jtm oeNfovy lennonti, the lut-nimed the 
„i(wt interior, monholoMcall^ of lU. 
preorally (prd-o'rpl-i), adv. In advance of the 

itiouth. 

I'hen U reiion to bellere thnt there thirteen npperent 
iritfiRlli nilly repnient twentar pain of prlmltiTe ginglle, 
i>iiu pair for non lomite^ the throe anterior piln having 
cualeiM jNVoraBp to form the bnln. 

Bwdtif and MorSnt Slementaiy Btology, p. 184. 


preordinanoe (nre-dr'di-nana), n. [< n 
ordinanee, Cf. L.^rcordinato. J An ordi] 
or rule previoualy establiBhed. 

Theae oonchlngi and then lowly oomiealei 
Might fln the mood of ordinary men. 

And turn pre-ardinanpe and flrit decree 


Into the law of children. 


1j. jtrm, before, -f ordinare^ order: see ordain.] 
To ordain or d^ree before^nd ; predetermine. 

May be thla mlaeiT 
Waa prc-ordutiMle fbr thy fuiol^. 

JVmM* WkSiu (B. £ T. 8.X p 101. 

If God prearMnad a Bavlonr for man befon be had 
(•Ither made man or man marred himielf, • . • then sure- 
ly he meent that nothing ihonldieparateni from hla eter- 
nal love In that Savkmr. JUa. 2*. Jdamt, Worka HI. G. 

preordar (pr$-Ar'dfer), e. t, [<pr«- + order.] 
To order or arrange beforehand; prearrange; 
foreordain. 

The free aota of an Indifferent are, morally and ration- 
ally , ai wortUem as thejnwordcfed passion of a determined 
win. Sir W, HamSUm, 

preordinanoe (pre-dr^di-nans), n. [< ore- -h 


Irst decree 

0., ill. 1.88. 


9. Formation; eompositlon; mannlhetaie! as, 
the prepamfiofi of gunpowder; theprtperaMoa 
of glycerin.— 8. A measure or means taken 
beforehand to secure a certain result; a pre- 
paratory proceeding or circumstance. 

Defenoea^ muiton, praptraUimM, 

Should he maintain'd, aaaemble^ and ohlleoted. 

As were a war In expeotatkm. 

Shttk., Hen. V., II. 4. la 

In the mldat of these warilke prtmraikma, however, 
they received the chUllug news that the colony of Maiaa- 
ohoaette refused to back them In thla rmhteoui war. 

/rc^, Knlekerhooker, p. 804. 

And the heatfirvparedtmforalifeof hard work, of trial, 
and dittoulty, la to have a happy chDdhood and youth to 
look back ta J. F, Self-Cidtun^ Int, p SL 

4. The state of being prepared or in readiness; 
preparedness. 

Stand therefore, having . . . your feet khod with the 
pnparaHim of the goapoiof peace. Bph. vl. 16. 


Bph. vl. 16. 


preordinatet (jpr^r'di-n&t), a. [< LL. prmr- 
dinatus, pp. of pne&rdinarCf order beforehand: 

ardinateJ] Foreordainikl; predetermined: 
used with the force of a participle. 

Am I of thatvertne that I may reaiate agayiie obloatlall 
Influence pteoniitMOc Iw prouldenoe dlnine? 

Sir T. Blyot, The Govemonr, 11. 12. 

preordinatioiL (prfAr-di-nfi^shon), fi. [aa F. 
w 6 ordination ;=Bp. pmirdifWfrm}} sb Pg. ptvor- 
dtmacdo sa It. preorainasioHe; as pro- + ardina- 


; predetermina- 


(Umacao sa it. preoratmsione; as pro- -t- ordma- 
iMH,} The act of preordaiiiing ; predetermina- 
tiou; foreordination. 

The world did from everlaitiiig hang In hli [Ood'a] fore- 
knowledge and prvonKfiaMon. 

Ace. 2*. Adamu, Worka HI. 166 . 
prep (prep), n. [Short for preparafbt^.] A 
student who is taking a preparatory course of 
study ; especially, one who is proparW for col- 
lege. [College slang, U. 8,] 
mp. An abbreviation of jnipoaiUan. 
Prepalmoiolc, a. See Prepdieojsoie. 
pre|palatial(pre-paF^tal),a. [< L.pr«, before, 
+ palatum^ palate, + -ai.] In anaf., placed in 
front of the palate : as, the prepaUital aperture, 
prepalatine (pre-pal'^Uu), a. Same as pre- 
pinataL 

PrepaleoBolc, PrepalMioie (pre-p&^f-v*zO'- 
ik), a. [< pr»- + Fakosoio.^ Previous to the 
i^aleozoio period. 

preparable (prep'^r^bl), a. [ss F. pr^ra- 
blr; as pr^re + -ohfe.] Capable of being 


I wonder at the glory of thla kingdom, 

And the must Ixninteous preparattan. 

Still as I iNuui, they court mu with. 

FUtchar (and onoCAcry, VUae One, ilL 4. 

Of. That which is equipped or fitted out. 

The Turkish pre p aration makes for Khodee. ' 

Akaa,Othello,i-ai4. 

6t. That which results from mental or moral 
training; qualification; aticoroplishmeut. 

The tm^rafiotu of the heert in man, and tbo aiiiwer 
of the longue, is from the Lord. Prov. xvl. 1. 

Yon are a guiitlc'inan of excellent breeding; . . . gener- 
ally allowed for your many war-llke. oonii-like; and learned 
prniaratiotuu Shak,, M. W. of W., 11. 2. 887. 

7. That which is prcpannl, maniifactiired, or 
compounded: as. a eJietnioal xtreparaHon; a 
preparation of oil and wax. 

I wiah the ohymlsts had been more eparlng who magnify 
their preparatCoM, Sir T. Brmma, 

Free nations, for the tnko of doing mischief t(» otheni. 
. . . have consented that a certain preparatUm of grain 
■hall be interdicted in their famlllea. 

Laiidor, Koaelusko and Poiilatowskl. 

8. In anatf an animal body or any part of it 
prepared for anatomical purposes, or preserved 
to display parts alrcnidy dissected. Prepantlons 
■re roughly divided Into dry and wwt. A wet preparatloii 
la Imuiersod In a preservative fluid, usually alcohol, often 
gWoerin, sometimes ehlorld of sitie. Dry preparations are 
of more varied uharaeter: aakelotoii Is a fimlllar exam- 
ple. Mlcroscuplc preparations are usually Uiln alious or 
■eotlons nermaiieiitiy mounte<l on slldea. All preparatlona 
are apanmona, but a snecliiieii may bo a iiatunil object 
upon which no work has been dune, while prqpaniUon 
Implies some special steps tsken for display or preserva- 
tion, or boUk Models in wax and papler^maobd are often 
callra praparaUotii, 

9. In counterpoint and strict musical compo- 
sition generally: (a) that treatment of the 
voice-parts wliereby a dissonance in any chortl 
is introduced us a cotisonau<*e in the preced- 
ing chord, and simply held over into the dis- 
sonant chord by it.s own voice-part, while the 
others move; (ff) a consonant tone in any 
voice-part wliich is thus almiit to become a 
dissonance, in early counterpoint no dissonanoes 
wero penulttod ; later, they were admitted aa anspeii- 
■lous (aec auapanaitm)^ that Is, conioaanoeB held over into 
chords with which they are at ilrst dissonant : next, they 
wore allowed whenever thus prepared or foresbadowech 
whether resolved as suspensions or not. In free writing, 
dissonances arc often unmptly Introduced without pre- 


XL u. That wlmls preparatory; something 
that prepares or pives the way ; a preparatoiy 
measure or act. 

Nyghte rIoUmrs that wll no waryn aparo, 
Wythe-outen lloens or eny liberte, 

Tyl sodyn perel bryng nem yn th*^ snare; 

A 0 ^nmrf(/’lhat they ahal neuer the. 

Lyoffota, Order of Koola In Booke of Preeodeuoa 
KB.E.T. 8., extra oer.), 1.83. 

We . . . yet, after all theae spiritual! uivpafaHMit and 
pnigatlons, have our earthly apprehensions so olamm’d 
and fnrr'd with the old levin. 

Jftfton, On Def. of Hiinib. Ilemonst. 

By all means they {the Jews] were resolv'd to endure a 
atege, and, as n vreparaHw Utr that, tliey burnt up almost 
all the stores of provision which were among them. 

SHUingJIratt Sermtma I* rill. 

Their coiiveraiitlon Is a kind of praparaUaa tar deep. 

Aaata, 1'atler, No. 188. 

preparatiwely (pre-parVti v-li ), adv. In a pre- 
parative manner; by way of ]>r<q)aniiion. 

It la praparativfdy necessary to many useful things in 
this life, as to moke a man a g(KMl physician. 

SirM. Hade. 

praparator (prf-lMir'odor), w. [= F. pripara^ 
teur ss It. preparu tore, < Ll i. pnepara tor, one who 
makes ready, < 1 j. prmmrart^ pj), prteparaUas^ 
prepare : see prtparr..} One who prepares or 
makes ready; a pn^parer; specifically, one who 
prepares anatomical subjects or specimens of 
iiatnrul liisto^ for study or exhibition ; a pro- 
sector; a taxiilerraist. 

The progress of the work ni»on the oast of the fln-baok 
whale naa oeen alluded to In ciinneotlon with the work of 
tboprsfiaralori. Smithaonian Seport, 1881, p. 108. 

While, hiiwever. the use of the photograph for onUlnea 
dlmlnlahea the labor of the artlsl about oiie-hal^ it In- 
oreaaea that of the prepanUor. Seienee, 111. 448. 

preparatorily (pro-par'a-tp-ri-li), adv. Prepar- 
ativety. 

When wo get the chromosphere ugltatetl nrejnraiarUy 
to uno of Uiese tremendous outbursts - one of these metal- 

llu.pnmiliiences, as they are called the lltioa which we see 

are dltfuront from tlioso In tlie table which I have given. 

Patura, XXXlfl. 64a 

preparatory (pw-par'ii-l o-ri), «, and m. [< ML. 
^prspjHiratoriuit (in nout. pneparatoriumf as a 
lioun, apparatus), < L. jirwnarare^ prepare: see 
prejmre.y I, a. 1 . Propuri ng or serving to pre- 
pare tbe way for sonudjiing to follow ; antece- 
dent; preparative; introductory: as, to adopt 
pii*eparatot*y measures. 

Rains wore but pnparatory; the vlolenou of the deluge 
depended upon the diHruption of the great abyss. 


If there be any inoh medicine prepatradda by art. 

Aoyle, Free Inquiry, 1 7. 

preparanoot (pr$-pftr'^s), n. [< prepare + 
-flaw,] Preparation. 

I founde great tumultea among tbe people, and prapa a r - 
anea for wairea in Scotland. « 

Sdan, tr. of Peter Martyr. (Latkatm.) 

preparatOL a. [< ME. preparat^ < L. prxpara^ 
Ihh, pp. of prmparare^ prepare: see prepare.^ 
i Prepared. 

Sal tarCra alkaly, and sal jMvgMtwC. 

C ha tu a a r, ProL to Canon's Yeoman's Tale; 1. 857. 

Tske that blood . . . and Inale It with the.ia part of 
nimen aalt jmamt# to medleyni of men. 

BM qf MnlfWMMi (ed. FnmlvaUX p. 11. 
Pieparatton (prep-a-rft'slton), a. [< OF. 

"/Hoa, F.pr^raUon s Sp . prepwatdam ss Pg. 
nreparo^ aa It. preparokionef < L. prtepara^ 
'''>(a-), a making ready, < prtepararej pp. prjp- 
nurattUf make ready beforehand: see^epare.] 
L The act of prepanim or making ready; quali- 
t:<’ation for a {minioiilar use, service, or appli- 
":ition; adaptation to an end; training; equip- 
iiicnt 

fuller m^' adequate j wvpeMew 

^ iSMiAw, Might el lUglil;p 


vloos sounding. Preparadon Is opposed to parowmon, 
which Is the sctoal somidiiig of Urn dissonance ■■ such, 
and to ramdutiont which Is the Anal merging of tbe dla- 
■onance Into a consonant chord. 

10. The day before the sabbath or any other 
J ewish f east^y. Also colled day of the prepay 
ration (Mat. xxvii. fi2). Compare paraeeeve. 

It waa the p re pa r a tion, that is, tbe day before the Sab- 
bath. Mark XV. 48. 

And It woa the preparation of the paasover, and about 
the alsth hour. John zlx. 14. 

11. Eoclee.y devotions or prayers used by the 
celebrant or officiant, assistants, ohoristers, 
etc., before the oucharistic or other offices. 


raffrtur, serving lo prepare,^ u. praparare, pre- 
pare: see propar^.j 1. a. Serving or tending 
to prepare or make ready; preparatory. 

The work of reformation cannot be flniahed In a day, 
nor even begun before the praparatim stepe have been 
taken. Qaidrmittht National Concord. 

Wflhler’a qmthet.lca1 method for praparadiaa pniposea 
ninally asanmea the following form. 

Eneya. Brft., XXIV. il. 


organiaathm which holds the meeting. Bach monthly 
meeting haa usually two or more preparative meetlnga 
conneoled with It, 


depended upon the diHruption of the great abyss. 

T. Barnet, 

The Old Testament aystem was pnparatory and pro- 
phetic. C. uuaye. On Rum. v. 14. 

We were drinking coffee, prejiamUtry to onr leaving 
Metrabeniiy and be^nnlng our voysgu In earnest 

Bruce, Simrce of the Nile, 1. (ff. 

After % preparatory hem \ . . . the poetess began. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legend^ I. 84. 

Tlie work nioal nemlod Is not as yet pure criticism, bat 
art-teaching as prepatabery to It 

P. O. iiamcrttm, Ihoughts alNUit Art zL 

2. In course of pi*opariition ; receiving prepara- 
tive instruction or training: as, a })r€jjarntory 
student.— Preparatory Ckmunltteo, in the SootUsh 

Parliament a committee of members which preiiared legis- 
lation for the full body, or perhaps legislated In Its place; 
in the fourteenth and flfteciith centuries. Hubseqiieiitly 
called Lorde. qf the Artidea. Preparatory lOOtUTS or 
■orvloe. In some churchei; a wet'k-day oemco prepara- 
tory to Oio communion. t=SyiL L hdroiluetory, etc. (see 
prmmituury), prefatory. 

H* n . ; pi. preimratorivs (-riz). A pnqmra- 
tive. [Rare.] 

AU this amailng majesty and formidable patparadoriaa 
■re for Uie passing of an eternal sentence iiimjii ub sccord- 
Ing to what we have done In tlie ImmIv. 

Jer. Taylor, Works, 1. til. 

prepare (pr^p&r')* «*• ; pret. and pp. prepared, 
ppr. pr^anng. [< OP . pripnrer, F. pr^tarer 
as Sp. Pg. pr^mrar = It. vreparare, < L. pres- 
parare, make ready l>cfondiand, prepare, < prm, 
Mfore, + jMrarti, make ready: see parcl.] 

1, trana. 1. To set in order or readiness for a 
iwrtioular end ; make ready ; provide ; adapt by 
alteration or arrangement. 

In fell motion, 

With his p rep a red swofd, he charges home 
My unprovided Ixidy. BM., Lear, II. 1. 68. 

Do yon know who dwolli above, olr, 

And what they have prepared for men turn'd devilsT 

Flateher, Humorous Lieutenant, hr. 6. 

Who would hauo desired a better aduantage then snoh 
an adiiertlsement, to haue p rep a red the Fort for snoh an 
assanlt? (jnoted In Capt. John SrnitEa Woike, H. 9a 

Wo ascended this first part of the hlUa, and sbmped at 
a tent of Arabs, it being veiy hot weather ; hero they piv- 
pared for us eggs, and also sower milk. 

Poaoeka, Peeorlptlon of the East, II. L 76. 

2. To bring into a particular mental state with 
reference to the future; fit by notification or 


an adiiertlsement, to haue preparad the Fort for snoh an 
assanlt? (jnoted In Capt. John Smith*a Woike, H. 9a 



ingtraction for any definite notion or direotion 
of thought: ag, to prepare a pemon for bad 
newH ; to prejtare a boy for college. 

Ck> you to Jiiltut ore you go to hedL 
Prepam her, wtfu^ egaiiitt tiihi weddlng-uur. 

SMak., &. ui7j.riti- 4. 32. 

11i« haptUIng of rhililren with ut doM only p repare a 
Child, agaliiit he uomus to be a man, to undentaim wimt 
Chrlatlanity means. SeidM, Ttolo-Talk. p. 10. 

The ■ervant retired, found a priest, oonfesaed himself, 
came back, and told bis lord that he was now prepared to 
die. rofpals, Lettora H. 100. 

Httll pre p aredf 

It seemed, to meet the worst his worn heart feared. 

Waiom MorriBt Earthly Ituwdlai^ 11. 314. 
8. To equip; fit out; provide witli uetieggary 
means. 

Why, then, the champions era prepared, and stay 
For uuthliig but his majesty's approach. 

sGSc,, Rich. 11., 1. 3. 6. 

4. To provide or procure for future use; hence, 
to make ; form ; eomiKiund ; manufacture. 

When the spirits are low, and nature sunk, the Ifuse^ 
with sprightly and harmonious notes, gives an unexpeut- 
ed turn witli a grain of poetry : which 1 prepare without 
the use of mercury. Suie, Tatler, Eo. 47. 

He prepared a circular letter to be sent to the different 
parta of the oountry. J^reeooU, Ferd. and Isa., IL 17. 

Although the Chliieae prepaiw their Ink from the kernel 
of some aimygdalaeeoiis fruit, yet by the aid of our pres* 
ent ohemlual appllanees, we are aide to produce a coinpo- 
dtlon ill no way inferior to the best Clilna ink. 

Ure, Diet, IV. 4.'UL 

5. Ill muHic: (a) To load up to by causing a 
digBonanoe to ap|MUir first as a couHonaiice : as, 
the discord was caref iilljr preparetl. See jtrep- 
araiioHf 9. {b) To lead into (a tone or ombtd- 
lishment) by an apfioggiatura or other pn^fatory 
tone or tones.— Brgpgped trill, a trill preceded by a 
tom or other embelllahment 

n. intram. 1. To rniiko evorytliiug ready; 
put things in onlor beforrdiand. 

Duyet prepare; I will away to-night. 

.VAflJt, U 1. L., V. 2. 787. 

8. To make one’s self ready; equip one's self 
mentally or materially for future action. 

Prepare to moet thy Clod, O Israel. Amos iv. 12. 

And now tils vuiee, accordant to the siring, 

* our inunarch's victirles to sing. 

Gfddmiik, Captivity, II. 09. 
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luneulue, < L. prm^ before, 4- pemmeahta, pe- 
Lunole; nee peduncleJ] The gUj^rior peduncle 
of the cerebellum. 

Fr6pedimoalar(pre-pf-dung'k^-l^),a. [<nre- 
jHtduHeic (NL. prmpeannmiUH) + -ofS.] Per- 
tainiim to the prepedunele. 
prepediinculate (pi4-pf-dung'k$-lftt), a. [< 
preiHitluiM:le{JXh,prmikdafHiumB) 4* -afe^.] per- 
taining to the prepeunnele. 
prepelyiEtemitl (prfi-pel-vi-stor' 

^mvistcruam 4- -«i 
vistenium. 

prepelTiEtenmili, ». Bee prtepelviatpmum, 
prepenset (pr^pensO^v- TFormerly also pra- 
prnce; < ME. prepeneen, < OP. wepeimr ss It. 
prejHmmret < ML. *prsmenaare, thi^ of before- 
hand, < L. prsK, before, ^penmre, think, oouaid- 
er. deliberate : see I. trans, 1. Tooon- 

siaer bt^forehand; IJiink upon in advance. 

All theau Ullages prvpnuMi, . . . gathered togettier se- 
riousely, and . . . lusiely poudred. 

^ T. Klyat, The Govemour, L 26. 
And ever In your noble bartprnwnm 
That all Uie aorrow in the world Is lesse 
Then vertuos might and valnoa eontidenee. 

^wtuwr, F. Q., 111. xL 14. 

( 'ertaln penalties may and ought to be preaoribed to 
luipital crimes^ although they may admit variable degreea 
of guili : as In case of murder upon prepenmd mallea 

Winia^, ni^ MOiw England, IL 262. 

2. To plan or ilevise beforehand; contrive pre- 
viously. 

The said imke of Suffolk, . . .prspefudiM that your sold 
grote enoineye and adversarie Charloa aunuld oonquerr 
and gete be power and myght your sold realmo^ . . . ooun- 
oelled . . . your heighneese to enlarge and deliver out of 
priauii theaamo Dnkeof Drllaunoe. JHieUtn heUere, T. lOa 

I wiHild not have the king to pardon a voluntary mur- 
der, eyrepnmd mnrder. 

Latimer, 5th Sermon bet Kdw. VL, 1640. 

n. intrann. To reftoct or meditate beforehand. 

To thinke, eunsydr& and pnmenee. 

Mr T. iffyet, The Govemour, IIL 24. 


prepense (prfi-pens'), a, [With loss Cin pro- 
nunciation) of the orig. accented final vowel 
(as in eoHtiee and other instonceg), < OF. pre- 

S , < ML. *pri^tutatu», pp. of ^pn^penaare, 
of beforenaiid : see wppenne, e.} Oousid- 
onMre (Prt-pSr'), w. [< nr<vare, f».] l-wipa- beforeTiand: prem^itatodj 

fOWl«to or t«ihuioal.] puroonad; intentional: Renomllym the phrw^ 

mahoeprepema (formerly also preiwaacd 
From that period whatever reaolntion they took waa de- 
liberate and prepenee. Juniue, Lettero, ixxtx. 

The faahion of Uieir eloquence Is more delllierate and 
more prepenee, SwMbwme, Study of SbakesiMiare, p. OR 
prspengg. See matiee, 

prepense^ (pr$-peii8'li), adv, Premi^ditately ; 
deliberately; piir|>osely; intentionally. 
Shakeapearo ... has set himself as If prepeneeiy and 


Go levy men, end make nmire for war. 

:SHhil:.,3Uen.VI.,iv. 1.131. 

As mvfxwvf for steam-cxiloura, all the anilmonial eoni- 
pouniis hitherto tried have shown themselveii Inferior to 
tlu. W. Croakea, Dyeing and Callco-priiitliig, p. 642. 

prapared^ (prf-{»fir'od-li), adv. With suitable 
preparation. 

The queen . . . desires iiistruotlon. 

That she preparedly roav frame herself 
Tfi Uie way uie 'a forced to. 

Skak,, A. and 0., v. 1. 66. 

prsparedneas ( pr^pfir^ed-nes), n. The Blatfi of 
being prepared ; 1 * 0041111088 : as, proparvdncaH for 
action or service. 

Resides notiially doing a thing, we know what it la to be 
in an atUtude or iliHiKtsitloii (ol preparedneee Ut auU 

A. hain, fimotioiis and Wni, p 661. 

praparement (pn;-p8r'inont), h. [= Sp. ;w 7 ^f- 
rametito, prrparamiento rs It. rmparaiHcitto, < 
ML. praifmrammtumt preparation, < L. prtP}m~ 
rare, make ready beioreliaud: see prejMire,^ 
Preparation, [1iar(^] 

The soldier that dares not fight affords tho enemy too 
muoh advantage for his preparemenL Feltham, KuHolves. 

praparar (pre-par'*r), II. [< prepare 4- 
One who prepares. 

They itoaolieral will be led to require of theprapaoimof 
Bohool-lHiuks a more (ronaclentloiis performance of Uielr 
tasks. K. L. YewHMna, in Givvo's Corr. of Forces, p. vlU. 

praparocdpital (prd-i>ar-ok-8ip'i-tal), a, [< 
prth 4* paroiHHpiUd,'\ Lving anteriorW in the 
parocoipital gyre of the bram: ap[died to a fis- 
siinn 

prapatallar fpre-pat'e-lllr), a. [< L. pw, be- 
fore, 4- paiella, patella.] Hitiiatetl in front of 
or over tlie patellu.— prgpatoUar bursa, a subcuta- 
iieoiis bursa situated over the. patella and upper part of 
tlie llgamentum patullai. 

prapay (pre-pa'), u. U* pwt. and pp. prepaid, 
ppr. prejwuing, [< pro- 4- 1. To pay 

beforehand, as for an article liefore getting 
poHsessiou of it, or for service before it hag been 
rendered : as, to prepap a suWription ; to pre^ 
pay postage or freight.— 2. To nay the chazge 
upon in advance : us, to prepay n letter or a tefo- 
gram ; to prejmy an express pabud. 

prapaymant (prd-p&'ment), n. \r< pie- 4- jaiy- 
ificfif. J The act of paying Imfortdikud ; payipent 
in advance, as of laistage or reut\ 


on purpose to brutoliae the type of Achilles and splritnal- 
ise Uie type of ITUsses. 

Arfndicma, Study of ghakeapeare, p. 801. 

prapaniiYa (pr§-pen''8lv), a. 4- -iw.] 

8^ie as prejHffiae, 

The carrying the penknife drawn into tho room with 

J 'ou . . . seems to Imply malioe prepemite, as we call It 
n Uio law. IWing, Amelia, L ia 

praparcaptton (pre-p^r-aep'shon), fi. [< pre- 
4- perceptiaa,'} A previous perception. 

Jnst oa perceptions are modified by prepereeptloiu, and 
the action of a stlroiilns la oompletra by the reaetion of 
the Organism. 

G. if. Lewee, Probs.of Life and Mind, 11. xl. |28. 

prepigmental (pr6-pig'mgn-tal), a. r<pr»-4- 
piginentaU^ Situate within the pigmented 
layer of the eye, as in gome cuttleflsneg. 
prepitnitary (pre-pit'u-i-tl^ri), a. [< pre- 4- 
idtuitury,^ Situated in foont of the pituitary 
fossa. 

preplaoental (pr6-pifaen'tjjl), a. [< pre- + 
placmtaW] Prior to the formation of a placen- 
ta; previous to tho establishment of placental 
connection between tho fetus and the parent. 
Amer, Satnraliat, XXIII. 926. 
prepolltnce (prf-porgns), n, [< prepollm{i) 
4- -re.] Prevalence; pmominance; supen- 
ority in fiowor or infiuence. [Bare.] 

The pfvpoifoiios of evil In the world. WarUm, 

prepoUimcy (prf-pol'en-si). a. [As ta'^UeiUM 
(see-ey).] Same aspt^xdi^. [Bare.] 
Bonetlmea in a more refined and bighfar pbUoaoidiliA: 
lenae, Oalris Is the whole aoUve foree of the nniveroe, 
I having aprmoUfnev of good In^lta effeota. 
OoMSIry, Phuemon to 


prepoUant (pr$-pol'ent), a, [< 


HydaspeailL 
L. prmpal-- 


ppr. of prmpoUere, Burpass in power, be 
highly di^nguiiihM, < prm, before, 4- poUere, 
be powerful: see poUenfi HavingBuperior 
power or influence ; predominant ptare.] 


jgiSiags^ 

vantagua Up. U e mH at ^ rd, To todgom”! 

prapoUflZ (pifi-poPeks). a.; pi. prg^IHoee 

[NL. prjQMdte, < L.prj9, before, 4- puL 
leXf the tbnmb: see poUfir.] A gapemumerrirv 
bone or cartilage of the fore foot of some uul. 
male, corresponding to the prehallux of the liiiuj 
foot See prehaUux. 

Prof. Bttdeleben haa discovered traoea of a premtU, * 
and a prehaUnx in certain Kei^lia. 

Amer, NalnreiUl, XXUL ih!]. 

prapondart (prfr-pon'dSr), e. t. [wx Sp. Pg. p, v, 
pmderar ss It. prepand^re, C L. prmpouih. 
rare, be of greater weight outweigh, be of 
more influence, < prm, befor^ beyon^ 4* jn>n~ 
derare, weigh : see ponder,’] To outweigh ; pre- 
ponderate. » I 

Thongh plllan by channeling be boaaemlngly IngrowK-d 
to oar igbt, yet they are truly weakened in themaelvi^ 
and therefore mqfht perohanoe in sound reason nut to in; 
the more slender, bat the more oorpnlent unless apimi - 
encea jmgioiwier truths. Sir U. Wettim, RoUquIn^ p. ‘.7. 

prepondenuloa (pr$-ppn'd«r-anB), a. [= f. 
preponddranoe ss Sp. Pg. prepondkrancia = It. 
preponderanea, < L. praponaeranifAs, ppr. of 
preeponderare, outweigh: wsepreponaerani,] 1. 
The state or quality of preponderating or out- 
weighing; Buporiority in weight: as, prepmi- 
deranee of metal.— 2. Superiority in force, in- 
fluence, quantity, or numoer; pr^ominance. 

Hedldnotflnd . . . that any other foreign powers thin 
our own allies woru likely to obtain a oonsiaerable pn- 
ponderanee in the scale. Burke, Anny EsUmates. 

In hia apeeohes we are stniok more by the general 
mental power they display than by the preponderanee uf 
any parUonlar fSonlty. WMpple, Esa. and Rev., 1. 186. 

There waa a premmderanee of women, aa la apt to be tho 
case in ■wwh rMAmL 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 7. 

8. In gun., the excess of weight of that part of 
a gnn which is to the rear of the trunnions over 
that in front of them, it is meaanred by the force, 
expresaed In ponndi^ which must be applied under tho rear 
end of the haae-riiig or neck of the oaaoabd In order to 
balance the gnn exactly with the axia of the bore horiaon- 
tah when supported fumy on knife-edges placed under 
the trunnlona. 

preponderancy (pre-inm M^r-^-si ),n, [As prv.- 
ponderance (see J Same tuipri^mnaerana’. 

A preponderancy of those oironmstances which have a 
tendency to move the IncUnatlou. 

meearda. On tho Will, 111. 7. 

praponderaiit CprH)on'd*r-iMit), «. [ss F. nn'- 
pond&rani ss 1^, Pg. It. prepifmderante, < h. 
pTBponderanit-^, ppr. of pratiwnderare, oiil- 
weigh: see pt^xmaer, preponderate,] Out^ 
weighing preponderating; suporior in weight, 
force, emoieiicy, or influence; predominant; 
prevalent. 

The prepondorant scale must determine. JReid. 

The fiowcr of the Uonse of Commons In the state liiul 
become so decidedly preponderant that no sovereign . . . 
could have imitated the example of Jomea. 

Maeaulay, Hist. Eng., vlL 

Tho preponderant l>enefltB of law. 

Buehnm, Moral Uses of Dark Things p 64. 

No thoughtful person can have failed to oboerve^ In any 
throng, the jrreponderanl look of unreat and dlssaHifiction 
In the human eya if. A Phdpe, ReyondtheGatea p lia 

preponderantly (pr^pon'dAr-ant-li), adp. in 
a preponderant manner or dogroe ; so as to pre- 
ponderate or outweigh. 

preponderate (pr^-pon'd6r-at), e.; pret. and 
pp. prepemdoraied, ppr. prcjMfideraHng. [< b- 
praponderaiuM, pp. ot pramnderare, outweigii: 
me prepemder,] i, trans, 1. To outweigh; sur- 
I»ass in weight, foree, bffioiency, or innuenco. 

An Inmmilderable weight, by vertue of Ita distance 
the oeBtn of the ballaiioe, will preponderate much greater 
magiiltodea QUmstHe, Vanity of Dogmatisliig, xv. 

The trivialleat thing* when a iiasslon ia cast into Uk* 
scale with it, prepondiraim snbatantlal hleasinga 

Qoeemmoni qf Me Tontm>'- 

2t. To cause to lean or inciine in a partlcuhif 
direotion; dispose; induce to a particular 
couiSe of action or frame of mind. 

The desire to gpare Chriitian blood prepondende* bii<> 
forpeaca Fuller. 

8t. To ponder or mentally weigh beforehainl 

How many things do tb/sr preponderate f how many m 
once oomprefaendrT SKijfidury, Moralists, U. i ‘ 

n. intrans. 1. To exceed in weight; heuc*'- 
to incline or droop, as the scale of a balance. 

That is no Jnat hslaooe wherein the heaviest side v ill 
mt preponderate. Bp. WUhu.^- 

1 will assert nothiiig but what diall bereaionahle^thDi>;:b 
not demonatnOiIe^ eSd HrprepandnuUng to whatever sbtf H 
be sUedged Co the oontnuy. , ,,, . 

Zh*. H. Men^ XnmMCtiL of fool, lU* ^ 
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Aretwdha 

Tbit flodlMi bliM (Ikm itnuiM 1^ 

In ocNUitarpolio Um up and Holu the bMm. 

Ooiiper,1'niUi,LaM. 
. To have snperior power, influenoe, force, or 
. nitdenoy; predominate; prevaU. 

lioirn 
, luldpr 

proponderatiiigly (pr$-pon'd6r4-ting-li), odr. 

I'rc^pouderanily. 

Tlw book i»prtpmimyUin0ly fall of hereelf. 


that li let lMi£ore,<i:^ prtpoitmtsf (prf-pos'ts-rit), r. t [< pr^poih 

set before, prefers eeejircgM^ L «. Put tor-one + To invert; per 

before; prefixed: as, tkprip09iUi>e particle. preposteroiui. 

I nerer law thlnge done by yon which 


f y w y owsae 

wn to the yeiv day and hoar of the final yota no one 
i predict^ wttfi aiur oertalnty, whloK aide woald pre- 
tratt. JD. Hpeeoh at Plttobaiv» July, 1888. 


Theae jmpoattiMeoQianQtionaonoe aeparated fron the 
othera aoon gaye bbth to another anbdlvialon. 

Horm Tooke, Diyeralonaot Pailey, 1. ii. 


perverted the gntxl Jadgment that all the world eateemeth 
to ahlne In yon. POaof Pi0ature, 11., 8. 7. h. (yarn.) 

n. a. A word or particle put before another prejpofiteronfi (prf-pos't^-nia), a, [a Sp. pre- 
* p^tero a Ptf. It. ^prtjMiierOf < L. pr»postern^, 

with the hinder part bc«foro, reversM, inverted, 
perverted, < prn?, before, + postenui, coming 
after: boo postei'ityJ] If. Having that last 

vfviiawiM9fg|fe|f aasii va fiimnpmsa ■ xjr-y « le ry ' _ . ^ ' which ought to bo first; reversed in order or 

W. R, Qrtg, Ulao. Baa., lat aer., p. 178. ^ !*• jw-topoiiere, pp.^Ji 3 pc»<(w, arrangement; inverted. 

Yehane another manner of diaorderiHl apeaeh, when ye 
mlaplaim your wiinla or clanaea and aiti that before which 
should iM behind, A b coniierao ; wo call It, In Kngllah pro- 
nerbe, the cart before the horae ; the (Ireeka call It Him 
ron proteron ; we name It the i'repoaiermu, 

PuHenham, Arte of Bng. 1*oeala p. 141. 
How backward ! Ifow la tho motion 

(If our ungaln devotion I Quariett Eniblema, 1. la 
Hold and allver are heavy metali^ and aliik down In the 
balance ; yet, by a yttpoOerouM iiiveralun, Uioy lift the 
heart of man upwarda. Aiw. T. AdamM, Worka, I. fiS. 

2. Contrary to natiiir, reason, or common 
sense; irrational; glaringly absurd; nonsonsi- 


prepondaratUm (prf-pon-dg-rft'sh^n), n. [< L. 
y*;Yqioii(tofa4<o(»-;, an outweighing. < prmpon- 
tivrare, pp. prsmirnderatus, outweigh: see pre- 
fionder, preponderate*'] 1. The act or state of 
pre|K>nderaang or outweighing; preponderance. 

It la nmr«pandemtbmci circnmatanttal aigamenta that 
uniat determine our ectiomi in a thouaand ooeurrenoea. 

Watti^ hoglc, li. 6, 1 & 
Choice and preference can no more ho In a atate of in- 
ililfiTenoe than motion can be in a atate of reai^ or than 
the pmamdaralAm of the aoale of a balance can be In a 
Htato of equilibrlam. JMwardib On the Wni, 11. 7. 

2t. The aet of pondering or mentally weighing 
lH*forehand. 

prepemdfiremfi (pr^-pon'dAr-us), a. [< wrepon- 
tlrr + -ods. Ox. jMnderous.] Preponderant; 
exceeding in quantity or amount: as, the pre- 
pmderom constituents of a ohemioal solution. 

on'til), a. [< L. prjs, before, 
... „ see jpoMtito.] Situated in 

front of the pons Varolii: as, the prepontile 
recess: oppos^ to potttponUle, See cut under 
brain. 

% V. t. t< L. 

earry ' 

B(*e port#.] 

l>yrauct» gandea gandiom: your inoonctant . ^ 

portt annoy. IfttAato, Diet. (ed. UUMX p. 678. { ifM.) 

prepoBe (pr§-pds'), e. t. ; pret. andpp.jir 0 j 
ppr. pr^MHing. [< OF. prepoeer^ 
place before ; as pro- + pooo^. Of. 

Noro, p^ j>r«poy4fiiy, set before: see prepofd’- 
iim.] To plaoo before or in front or some- 
thing else; prefix. 

It la a word often read pnptmd liefore other words. 

Bedwdl, Arabic Trudgman (IftlSX p. 00. (MAam.) 
1 did deem it moat convenient to pinqioafr mine eplatlc^ 
only to beaeech you to account of the poems at toya. 

IT. /•^,8onneta(16e4),Pref. (LaCAma.) 


word. 

Orammarlana were not ashamed to haves olaaa of port- 
positive j T riji ie fffwit. 

Afpma Divertlona of Purley, I. lx. 
mpofiitcxr, prmpoiitor (prf>pos'i-tqr), n. [< 
ML. preejimitor^X L. prmponere^ pp^weepoeitHe^ 
set or place before: see prtpoeiUon.] A scholar 
appointed to oversee or superintend other schol- 
ars, or hold them in discipune ; a monitor. Also 
prepoator, praepostor. 




year PrmmteUar at the Cwge, and another iV«poa^ 
of the llaH. Bolkmd. Sydney Smith, ‘ 


prepositiire (pif-i 

prepoaitura. < LL. 


; 1^. Pg. It, 


preportt (pr^port0» v. t. [< L. pn^porfarc, 
carry before, < pr«, before, + portare, carry : 
To presage; foreb^e. 



prepositioa (prop-^slsh'qiOy n. [< ME. pre^ 

aicton, < OF. prf^toaiUonf F. prdj^ition as Bp. 


impresBion; pleasing 
aeaaing addross. 


prtpoaidon as Pg. prepoaigSo s It. prepoaieione^ prepOBiessIllg I 
\ L. praBpoaitio(n-’\ a placing before, in gram, posing the imm 
(translating Or. rrpdBeot^) a preposition, Cpr*- 
ponerc, m. prae^toaitua^ sot before, place first, < 
prip, before, + jtonere^ sot, plaoo: see poaitUm. 

Cf. frepoae.] 1 (pre-pfi-zish'on). The act of pro- 
posing, or placing before of in front of some- 
thing else. [Bare.] 

Hr. Herbert Spencer, in his Eaaay on the Fhiloeophy of 
Style, contrasiinr "" ’ * 


-pos'j-|iw), H. ^ 

nrt*, N XAi^. Tltraepoaituray the office of an 
overseer, < L. praponere^ pp. praepoaitua, set or 
place before or over: see prepoivtfios.] Tho 
office or place of a provost; a provostship. 

Tho Mng gave him the p repotihtn of Welle, with the 
prebend annexed. Hp. XamdA, Wykeham, 1 1. 

*^0 poueielona conveyed are deaorib^ aa meeauagea 
and tenemenU in (liarke and Howlker within the prtpoti^ 
tun and manor of (lartmell. 

Quoted in Rainei'e Hilt Lancaahlre^ II. CTB. 

(pr6-pq-zeB0,n. f. [<pr<f- + p<w««M.] 

1 . To iireoccupy, as ground or land ; take pre- 
vious j^ssession of. 

Wliedomo, which being given alike to all Agea cannot 
be pnpomd by the Anclenta. 

MUton, Reformation in Bng., I. 

IHgmIttIng othera of a later Kxtraotinii to jmcMMi that 
Place in Your Biteem. Cnngnve, Way of the World, Ucd. 

2. To preoccupy tho mind or heart of; imbue 
beforehand with some opinion or estimate; 
bias ; prejudice : as, his api^araiK^e and man- 
ners strongly prepoaaemd them in his favor. 
Pnpmem li more frequently uied in a good lenie t‘ 

and tho participial adjective pvvfNiMBMtoy 
alwayi a good twiiiic. 

Maiter Montague !■ preparing to g«» to Parti aa a.Mea- 
aenger of Honour, to prtpnmm uic King and Council there 
with the Truth of Tlilngi. Ilom^ botten, I. iv. 88. 

They were lo pnpomed with tJiii matter, and affected 
with y» aame^ aa they oommited M^. Alden to priion. 

Bradford^ Plymouth PlaotaUun, p. 818. 

bet not prejudice prepomm you. 

/. WaUon, Comjdcto Angler, p. 8L 

To eonfcM a truth, he liaa not prmomemd mo In bla fa- 
OoicbmitA, Vicar, v. 

(pre-p(>-seB'ing), p. a. Predis- 
id to favor 


cal. 

"Good IHouceaier ** and "giMid devil** were alike. 

And both pnptidiirnwii, • Shak., s Hen. VI., v. 6. B. 
Great preciilani of mean conditloni and very Illiterate^ 
moat im by a prepofCerotw leal, faittng, meillUtloii, mel- 
anubcily, are brought into tlioae grum ornin and Ineon- 
vciilonoea. Burton, Anal, of Uvl.. p. 887. 

If a man cannot ceo a church. It la wviNMtcrmM to take 
hla opinion about ita altar-piece or punted window. 

Huaiey, Mau*B iImmi In Nature, p. 118. 

8. Foolish; ridiculous; stupid; absurd. 

PrmUrouM aia, that never road wi far 
To know the oauae why muilc wai ordain'd ! 

Shak., T. of the S., IIL 1. 8, • 
Man la the only prrpotteroua creature alive who purauca 
the shadow of lueaaure without temptation. 

QokbmUh, Richard Nash, 
and /Wfy. Fc^iiA, etc. (Me otoimfX monitrona, 

. , adv. If. In 
, with the hind 

part foremost ; with tho bottom upward. 

He gron’d, tumbl’d to the earth, and stay'd 
A migbtlo while prepoeteroudp, C’Mpman, Iliad, v. 

2. Irrationally; absurdly; stupidly. 

The alihot |waa) prrpoBmmdy put to death, with two 
Innocent vertuoua monks with him. 
heOerjrmn MonAs qf GtoiCcmAtiry (Dp. Bumet’i Recorda, 

HI. IL SdftX 

Wonder and doubt come wrongly Into play, 
Pr^MMCennufy, at cross purposes. 

Browning, An Kpiitle. 

The 
, wrong 
absurdity. 

PrepoBerawmem iho counted It to wear 
Her purse upon her InicIc. 

.BJB. AttnurtlT< Ukhw, Wlnnliw. . Wch., »tUL 

pnpOHMBBillSl^ (l*r&-PS-xe8^inK-Ii), a4v. In a prepoator (pr&poa't^r), «. 8amn aei jH-qMimlor. 
prepoBsessing manner;* in sn^ a way as to 


iVorj nuking a favoraUe pwportereiumeM (i»rf-po»'tjvri»H-iies), «. 
; attractive: aa, hprepoih etatoorcharMterof bcingjWMUHterona; v 
order or method; unreasonableness: absui 

A young man of prwomming appearance and gentle- 
manbr deportment. Barham, Inf^dsby Iiogendi, L 190« 


— ^ . , LT-iT — * .t r -.r — -- The maator mounted into tho high desk by the door, and 

iting tho English imMOton with the French produce a favorable impression. ouv of the praepotton of the week stood by him on the 

pctpodtlon ot &e ■di«c&v»tyefa. the ^>h prttlWWffllllffn (pie-pg-aWgn), ». [< jm- + '• »• 


Amer. JourTPhtM.^ YL 848L 
2. In gram.^ something proposed; a prefixed 
clement: a prefix; one of a body of elements 
(by origin, words of direction, having an ad- 
vfTbial character) in our family of ianmuiMS 
(»ftcn used as prefixes to verbs and verbal de- 
Hvatives; especially, an indeclinable put of 


i/flswwtofi.] 17 The 'act of* taking possession prepotence (prv-pd'teiis), n. [< OF. preptdence^ 
fieforehand; preoccupation; prior possession. F. prdpotenee s Hp. Pg. pnpotenHa as It. pre* 
God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent every ^ LL- prapotentia, HtH>erior power, < 

" • ■ • ... .. -r jfraepotcn(U)a, very powerful: see ftrepo^ 


. every 

man to give ple^ the jwyy os sw wto w, before other oompetf- 


tori dionld be able to pretend to him ; and so to engage 
him in lufiineia firsts and then in blisa. 

Umwmend, Fundamentali. 

2. The state of being prepossessed ; predispo- 
sition: prejudice, usually of a favorable na- 
ture ; hence, liking; favorable opinion. 

They that were the hearers and apectatora of what our 
Saviour aold and did had mighty and inveterate jvmos- 
asaSoiu to struggle with. Sharp, Works, T. vl. 


Such a hovering faith as thla which rcfnaca to settle 
determination, is absolutely nc 


upon sny detei , , . , 

that is eareful to avoid errurs and propom t m i Tm. 

AddUSon, Spectator, No. 117. 


speech regularly plfu^ before and governing 
ii noun in an oblique case (or a member (3 
tlie sentence having a substantive value), and 
Hhowing its relation to a verb, or an adj^tive, 
or another noun, as in, of,ftvm, to, by, etc. Ab- 
iireviatedjMv^.— 8t. A proposition; expotition; 

'liscourse. 

Memadc alongeprwfMiiWoiiand oration oonoemyngey* 
allegiance which he exortyd his lordcs to owe ft here to 
bym fory* torme of his lyfe. Fdbyan, Chnm., I. MMtm, 

'Ihe Hdd Sir John Bother in all his jwiMOfaionf to the 
Mng, did not cnsly sUributo to him worldly honours but 
dmrne names. Rich. 11., an. 81. 

i'rayie made before s greet man. or pmipoiftfim, ha- 
Paiamui. IBoBiwdL) 

prepositioiial (prep-f-zigh'qn-^l), a. [as F. 
vr^waitionnel: ag mtpoaition + -al.] Pertain- 
Mig to or having we nature or function of a 
i'^^position: as, theprcjpfwltionaf use of a word. 

'gfiPOSltjOBBl pbnas, a phrase oonslstlng of a noun They Btenlfy onlya 

r %^®P^ prei^tlon, and having adjectivnl or ad- the landbefore the preaenl 

prepogitional manner: m, concerning” is a 

a .i* ^ 


In a mind 


jAnaUyr. 

[As nrejwlence 

, •quality of being prepo- 

tont; superior powcT, influence, or cflicioncy; 
predominance ; prevalence. 

If there were a determinate prrpr<ton«y In the right, . . . 
we might expect the same in other animals, whose parte 
are also differencfNi by dextrality. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Krr., iv. B. 

Scarcely any result fivm my experiments has aurprisad 
me so much aa this of {hopreptdrneyiA pollen from adii- 
tliict individual over each plant's own pollen. 

Darwin, (Yuss and Self Fertilisation, p. 807. 


pnj^t (prf-pd'tgnt), a. [< OF. prepotent 
id ouniDjr fadcinqr' SltoJs, Conicloui Ijottm., JiT! *Sp. Fr.K. urqio<^te, <li, 


So long has general Im pro vement to contend with the 
force of habit and the paiMon of jtiwuyo a M s ge a. 

/. BiaiwU, Amen, of Ut, 1. 148. 

-BjB.lBiM.bcnt 

yopOiSaBSOr (prf-pt^ses'qr), H. [< jpre- + poA- 
aeaaofo] One who preposuesses; one who pos- 
sesses before another. 

’, one that poaseasad 
Brady, Qloaaaiy. 

Same aaprapoator. 


PoaiUf, 


le used j 

. j(prf>pds^i-tiv),ii.'sndii. [asF.pr^ 

iPg. lie prepoaitfieo,<'ldA.pra^^W9na, 


SeeprepoAltor. 

Intnittlng more or less of the discipline to an arfatoe- 
nqy of the aoholan the maclve^ wh ether under the name 
of pcilaota, mooitora, orpvqpotisra^ 


Btadkmoaifa Meg., 1. 76. 


of prje;Mwwf,1be very powerful, < praa, b^re, 
+ powr6*, be powerful: soepotoMt] 1. Preemi- 
nent in power, infiitieuce, force, or efficiency ; 
prevailing; predominant. 

Here is no grace so prepotent hut it may be disobeyed. 

I^ifere, Appendix to the Gospel, xlv. 

If the Influence of heanen betbe moat pmipotrat cause of 
this effecte, then it seemeth to mo that It shuld woorkc 
Imuiedlatly. 

H. Bden, tr. of Birlngnocti> (First Books on America, ed. 

f Arber, p. 884X 

No dragon does there need for thee 
With quintessential sting to work alarms, 
PrepoOsnt guardian of thy fruitage fine. 

Thou vegetable porcupine ! 

Southey, GouaSbeny-pie. 



Wbm one pnrent alone diepliuri aomo newbrnMnnlMd 
and generally tnheiitalile charaoter, and the oirnMtng do 
not Inherit It, thecauaemay Ue In the other parent hATlng 
the power otpnwUtd irannulaalon. 

Itanvtffit Var. of Anlmala and Plantik xllL 

2. Highly endued wit h potentiality or potential 
power. 

It la by the operation of an Inaoluble myateiy that life la 
eVDlved, apeclea differentiated, and inlnu nniolded from 
their jprep^nf elementa in the Immeaaurable paat 

TynOatt, 

prepotential (pre-iH^ten^shal), a. and n. [< 
pre- + potential, Ct prepount'} L o* Same 
as jtrepotcnt. 

What a ooutraat between thoaa days, when the *' diaore- 
tionary powera of a diplomatlat ** were dnly recognlaed, and 
our tlmeaof "telegraphic ambaaaadoni"and aprwwtenf^o/ 
" clerkery " t The AcaOemy, Nov. U, UBH, p. tfiA. 

U. H, A quantity nimilar to a potential and 
only differing therefrom in belonging to a foren 
varyinij^ inveraely as a power of the diHtaiiee 
whoso index is not one leaii than the number of 
dimensionH of the space ootisidored. 
prepractiaet (pre-prak' tis), V. t, [< pro - + praih 
f To practise beforehand. 

Making It neeuaaary for othera what voluntarily they had 
pnpraeUmd tliumaelvea. /Viler. Ch. UUt. xl. ill. 1<1. 

preprint (prS'print), n. [< pre~ + print.'] That 
which is printed in advance; an early issue, as 
of a paper that is to be iiuliliMhcd in a jotinial 
or as one of a series. [Kare.] 

To iMoe tbeae papers Indopenduntly In a aerlea of piw- 
printt. The Academy, June i, p. 385. 

preproperationt(pro-proM-ra'8iion),w. L<Tdj. 
as if *prsBj)r(tj»eratio(n^)f < praprojierarc^ hasten 
greatly, (1*. prtejiroj}eru8^ very hasty: seej/re- 
proyenms,] Kxcessivo haste; precipitancy; a 
rash measure. 

1 faare tlic Importunity of aomc linpailont, and aubUo- 
ty of aomo mulevoleiit inlndea, will tiiii Initli l*arlliuii«rit 
and Aaaembly upon wwkie prepruperatiim, 

N, Ward, Simple (7oblur, fi. 41. 

preproperonet (pre-p«>P's-niH), a. [< Upr/e- 

prvperuHt very hasty, <pr«, befor<», •¥properwi^ 
quick, Hj^edy, hasty: see properate.] Over- 
nasty; precipitate. Webnier, 
preprOTlde (pre-pr^vi<iOf V. f.; pret. and pp. 
prej^rovidedf ppr. prejtrtwidinff, [< pra- + j>ro- 
vide,] To provide beforehand. 

Roforo livings wore actually void, bo provisionally 
provided iiioiiinbonts for them. 

FvUer, Ch. Hist, III. lx. 25. 

prepnbio (pre-pu'bik), «. [< li. prtPf before, + 
pubifff pubis.] In ffO(U. and anat.f situatcHt in 
front of, or on the fore part of, the pubis; of or 
pertaining to a prenubis.— ptopuUo angle, tlm 

bond In the urethra of the pendent penis in front of the 
publa'^-PreinihliO bone, the preaoetabular part of tliu 
puMo bone m birds and reptiles. See out under pterotiao’ 
^<-Prepabioprooeag,ui ilem. the pubis proper, m pru- 
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The Miuk Doer. . . IsninaDdbornlMia 
has eanlne teeth In the upper jaw. llie nuukls ootitained 
ItiaprepMlMlMg. 9. W, CSVMner, The Onn, p. W7. 

PropUtialoryi^fanidM, orjd^^ smaU lenUoular 
sebaceous glantls situated upon the corona glandls and cer- 
vix of the penlaseoroting the omswm Also colled phnuls 
qflifmmwdodiniferoueglandt, thecorrespondlilg struo- 
turus of some auimsls are high^ developed, and yield oum- 
mcrcial product^ ■■ musk and oastoreum. 

j^pntumi, prmatinm ^-p&'shi-um), n.; pi. 
pr€pvt^a^1)r^tJmtia(•|i). iL,prmputium: neepre- 
puce,] The prepuce or foreskin. 

In most mammals the penis Is Inclooed In a sheath of 
ini^umetii, the preputimn, Uuadey, Anat Yert, p. 90. 

Fmnmi prapatlL 

prepyloric (prd-pf-lor^ik), a. [< L. pr«, before, 
•^mj, pylorus: seepyfoHo.] Bituated in front 
of t liM pylorus.— nrepjlorlo oeileie, in the stomach 
of the crawfish. See the quotation. 

With this (nroeardiaoj process is artionlated, posteriorly, 
a hnsu! |iivppfoi^owfdw,wblch . . . articulates with the 
anterior edge of the pyloric ossicle^ thus forming a kind of 
elastic diaff^l brace between the urooardlao process and 
the pyloric oaalole. Huatey, Anat Invert, p. 277. 

Preraphaelism (pre-raf'a-el-izm), n, [ss F. 
pr^aphaMUme : as pro- + Hapktud + -tirm.] 
Haine os l^eraphaelitiam, 

Preraphaellte (pre-raf'&-eMt), a, and n. [sB 
F. preraphaiUte ; as ores + Rapltael (It. Maf- 
JdfileY liaphael (see def. of Prerapkaelitisni), + 
-itfi*^.] 1. a. Pertaining to or characteristic of 
I^reraphaelitism: as. iVerapAaeZito theories; the 
rrcraphaelite school of painting. 

Rvuty Pre-Jiaphadiie landaoape baokgronnd la painted 
to the last touch, In tlieoiieti air, from the thing Itself. 

Jhukin, Lecta. on Architecture and Painting, Iv. 

The Pre-JtaphaeiUe movement la underatood to have 
combined two veiy distinct alms : flrat, the Intdlectual 
oleviitioii of art by the choice of noble and original aub- 
jects, and, aecondlv, ita technical advancement by a new 
and ininuie ani^aia of nature. 

P. O, HamerUm, Thoughts about Art, xlIL 

n,«. One who practises or favors Preraph- 
aclitism in art or poetry. 

The tirinolpal ground on which the Pre-HaphadiUee have 
lioeii atiai^kM Is the charge that ill qr wish to bring us back 
hi H time of darknesa and Ignorance, when tlie i^nclplea 
<if drawing, and of art in general, were comparatively un- 
kiiowik nuddn, Lcota. on Architecture ana Painting iv* 

PreraidlMlitish (pr6-raf 'i-el-i-tish), a. [< fVe- 
raphaelite + -ish^T] Incliiiiiig towaid or influ- 
enced b^ Proraphaelitism; modeled upon Pre- 
raiihaolite priiieiples. London Art Jour., No. 
50, p. 222. 

PreraphaelitiBni (prO-rar^-el-l-tixm), n. [aa 
b\ preraphaHiti/me ; as Prerapkaelite + -ivm.] 
The style of painting in vogue from the time 
of Giotto Qiied 1330) to that of Raphael (a cele- 
brated Italian painter, 14K3-1020) ; specifically, 
a modem revival of tliis style. The eaaonUal char- 
acteristic of the revived style Is rigid adherence to natural 
form and effect, and oonaeqnent i^ection of all effort to 
le effect artifidally, by modlfloatlons, 


gome ttilhgs an Of tti, 

The primitive churob would admit no man to the sum 
H er oroers of the olerxy unleash among ottiar prtreguirfi 
dlapodtkmi^ thqy oouia say all David’i paalt«rli^r7 
.fir.lVq4»^,WortaJ3LM8Sll.u^^ 

proraqiiiiite (pr^rek'wi-sit), a. and a. r< pre^ 
+ rejuisite,] I. a. Previously required; hm. 
cessary as a condition of something foUowln;^, 

He only that hath the pnr$yut$U§ qnaltfloatlQm sbHli 
— ..w Baaftr, Saints’ Rest, i . ». 


IL a. A condition required beforehanO ; a 
preliminary necessity. 

This Is but a pre-requitite to the main thing here re. 
qulred, . . . knowledge being but a step to this tuirift of 
happiness. Pen. S. Word, Sermons, p. nq. 


Appiness. 

How much more justly may I challenge that privilege 

to do It with the same mweguiiasa from toe best and ini«t 
judldons of Latin writers. Dryden, To Sir &. HowsnL 

ive Jl 

life is in a double sense the pre^regtdtUe to sodsl life. 

//. apeneer, ” ‘ 


A large spatnlate bone fin PUrodaetylu§\ articulates wltb 
each pubis near the svmphysia aiid seems to be an exnggc- 
rstlcm of the praputne prooem of Lscertllla and Chelonlii. 

H%uaey, Aiiat Vert, p. 281. 

prapnbis (prfi-pfl'bis), a.; pi. prepuhm (-bez). 
r^. prmnihiH,<, L. firm, before, + pubis.] 

The front section or proacetabular part of tlio 
pubic bone, being the pubis nro^ier of birds and 
reptiles, well developed in aitiosaurs, small or 
riidiineii tary in birds, it is to the imne in birds that 
the word Is usually applied, the aamolMme being called the 
pubie when well developed, as in dinosaurs, 
prapnee (pre'pus), n. [< T^.pripuce ss Sp. Pg. 
prepueio &s It. ^puzio^ < L, preepuiUim, the 
foreskin, < «r«, before, + *puUum, iierhaps con- 
nected wi tfi Or. iroeOtoVf ndSOq, penis.] Tlie fold 
of skin over the ginns penis; the foreskin. — 
Plfpnoe of the dlmll, the folds of the nymphn encir- 
cling the glans of the oUtorla 
propnnctnal (pre-pungk'tu-al), a, [< pre~ + 
^mfftmZ.] 1 . More than pimotual ; excosaive- 
fy prompt in action or movement. — 2. Acting 
or ocouiring before a specifled point of time, 
prapnnetoaiity (prf-pungk-ta-aPi-ti), n, [< 
pro- •¥ puwtwditff.] Antici])ative punctuality, 
as the habit of keeping an engagement some- 
what before the time appointed; excessive punc- 
tuality. 

In Mr. Arthur Helps' . . . "In Memoriam” In this 
month's " MaomiUaii," speaking of (Charles Dickens's more 
than pnnotnallty, he has happily described the qii 


elevate or heighten the effect 
whether in drawing, arrangement, 
eoiivtm tional rulea. The name is also 


so oliaracterisUe a term, prepuneluality. that the won! 
must henceforth assume a recognised place in our lan< 
gnage. and Q., 4th ser., VI. Sfi 

preputial (prf-pU'shal), a. [Also vneimtial; ss 
F. pri^jmtialf prkputium, the fontskin (see 
prepuce)^ + -oZ.] Of or pertaining to the pre- 
puce : as, preputial foldq of skin; pnputM fol- 
lioles or secretions. 


ing, I 

^^iven to the applica- 
tion of almtlar principles In poetical composition, shown In 
Httentlun to minute details. 

Pre PaphaeUiimn has but (me nrinolple, that of absolute 
uncompromising truth in ill Chat It dots, obtained by 
working everything, down to the most minute detail, from 
nature, and from nature only. 

Puddn, Lecta. on Architecture and Painting, iv. 

If Preraphaelitiim is to be Judged by its chief expouentiL 
it will be soini to be primarily a protest, and not in Itself 
a fixed creed. W. Shi^, 1). (1. UossettC p. 01. 

Tlin father and mother of modem Pre-JRaphaHiHemwen 
modern literary thought and modem soientlflc investiga^ 
tloii of the facts of nature. 

P. Q, Hamerion, Thoughts about Art^ xlU. 

prerectal (prd-rek'tal), a. [< L. pros, before, 
+ NL. rectum + -at.] Placed in front of the 
rectum. 

preregnaatt (pr^-reg'nant), n. [< pro- + rcff- 
naiif.j One who reigns before another; a pre- 
decessor in power. 

Sdward, king Harold’s mvrsgiMMil, 

Of the same changes loretold. 

Warner, Albion’s England, v. 22. 

preremoto hira-vf-matOy o* [< prt- + remote.] 
More remote in previous time or iirior order. 
Dr. IS. Barmin. {Imp. Diet.) 

preraml (priM'n^l), a. [< L. prm, before, + 
ren, kidney: see renal.] Situated in advance 
of the kidney. 

prereptt, e* t. [< L. prmreptus, pp. of prmrijHfre, 
siiatmi away before another, smse bdorehaud, 
forestall, anticipate, < before, + rajwre, 
snatch: see imatoA.] To forestall in seising. 

In vayne wept Esau afUr Jacob had jprmipc him his b|w 
Inge. Jeye, Rxpot. of Danim v. 

prerequire (pr^-rf-kudr'), e. f.; pret. and pp. 
prerequiredf ppr. prere^piiring. t< pre- + re- 
guirs. j To require beforehand. 


We have Just found that the pre-reguitite to indjvldiitti 

.. . ififci to social life. 

Man vs. State, p. im 

preresolve (prS-rS-zolvO. V. t: pret. and pp. 
preresolved, mr.prereeomng, JKpre- + resolve.] 
To resolve beforehand. 

I will debarre mine ewes, mine eyes from an the rest, 
lieoaiise 1 detest their lewdnesse : no man goee thus ur«. 
reeolved to a play. Pryme. Histrio-Mastlx, IL Iv. 2. 

I am confident you are herein yimnssofesd ae I wish. 

Sir IS. Dering, Speeches,, p. 148. (LoMam.) 

prexetina, prmetina (prs-retn-ug), n. ; p\,pre- 
retina, prmretina (-ne). [NL. praereUna, < L. 
pra, More, + NL. retina, retina.] The thin 
stratum of columnar nucleated cells continued 
forward from the ora serrata of the retina as 
far as the tips of the ciliaiy processes, where 
it gives place to the uveal pigment. Also called 
pare eUiarie reUnse, 

preretinal (pre-ret'i-nsl), a. [< preretina + -a/.] 
Of or pertaining to the prerctina. 

prerevolntionaxy (prS-rev-d-lu'shon-g-ri), a. 
[< pro- + revolu fion + -ary. (Jf . reeotutionary.] 
Prior to a revolution ; specifloally, prior to the 
American revolution. 

prerima (pre-rl'mg.), n. [NL. prmrima, < L. 
pree, before, + rima, a cleft, fissure ; see rima.] 
All extension of the rima in advance of thii 
porta in some animals, as dipnoans. 

The rimk(prerima) extends cophalad from theporta |lii 
Ceratadwl. BuePe Uandbodk rfMed. Skenm, ViII. 140. 

prerimal (pi’c-ri'mal), a. [< prerima + -a/.] 
Of or pertaining to ’the prerima. 
prerogative (pr§-rogVtiv), a. and n. [I. a. < 
L. prarogativue, that is afuced before, < praero- 
gatus, pp. of praerogare, ask before (another), 
< pr«, before, + rogare, ask: noe rogation, 11. 
n. ss F. pr6rogative ss Pg. It. prerogatira, 
< L. praerogatim, f. (ML. also praarogaUvum, 
neut.), a previous choice or election, a sure 
sign or token, preference, privilege, preroga- 
tive; orig. centuria praerogativa, the mbe or 
century that was asked first for its opinion (ac- 
(tording to lot, In the Roman vote by coroitia); 
fern, of /irasroffaf Zetur, that is asked before: see 
above.] I. a. If. Called upon to vote first; 
having the right to vote first. 

This foredome and cholsc of the merogedive oenturiesll 
the rest followed after, and by thefr ■uffragea odnfirme. 

UoUrnnd, tr. of Idvy, p. an. 

2f. Entitled to precedence ; superior. 

The affirmative hath the p rerogative lUatlon, and bsr 
Imra ongrowoth the powerful demonstration. 

Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Err., 1. 7. 

8. Pertaining to, charaeteristio of, or held by 
prerogative or privileged right. 

Why should we 
Tax the prnnoioiiMw pleamree of our prinecb 
Whom be shiill grace, or where bieet^ hla favours? 

Beau, and PL (b, Vaithfnl ITrienda 1. 1. 

The abbot of Tavistock . . . was in the fifth year of 
Henry VIIL made a spiritual lord of parliament bylett<?rs 
patent This Is said to have been a unique exercise of 
preropoffrw power. HhiUs, Const Hist, 1 4:to. 

PMOgatlvs court, in Kng. law, an eodeslaitioal <»i>rt 
estaUlu^sd for the trial of all testamentary oaoes whi re 
the deoeaoed possessed at death goods above the value of 

five pounds In each of two or more diooeseiL 

* oouldiia 


quently where the diocesan oonrts oonld not possess jo- 
iwloaon. Rnoh a court existed both in the province of 
Canteihnry and in that of Armagh. This jurisdiotton w»s 
transfcRed in 1867 to the court of probate. 

The Prerogative Court and the consistory eourts lived 
on the testamentary and matrimonial jurisdlotion. 

Suaie, Medieval end Modem Hist, p. Si!'- 
rimiatlVi WXtteL in taw, prooaas for the oommenc^^ 
nipnt of oertain ipeeiBl or extreordinsiy pro os s di ngs, vis. 
jmeediiidOjflMira prokMtton, qua wa r m ate ,nehcae 

It n. If. The ri|^t of voting ftnt; prece- 
dence in votisg. 


.. I M of tha joingcr lort wu 

drawn oat flnt Iqr lot ind had tJio jNwvvoiiii, and bgr 
tTKir voioM nonliMdad T. MmUIiii imdTSmUlaa te 
for ooanlM. SttUmO, tr. of Uvy» p. 618. 

2. A peculiar privilege; a charaoteristio right 
jiilKring in one’s nature; a special property or 

({iiality. 

i)f tlie breqrlo and mlrobolaoe treea^ wltb other Innn- 
rnible and beneStea whiohe nature hath 


rdontlfolfy sum to thli UoMed Iland» we haoe apohea 
viityulenUy in owr deoadea 

PeUr JfoHIrr (tr. in IGdeut Vtiat Bookara^toerta^^ 

Shell ftee aa yon or 1 am, and may hara 
Bythat j w wn Bpe ff aa allbtral oholoe 
In the boatowing of her knra 

Bmu, and FL, Captain, U. 8. 
Man, whoae ptvropadfM It ia to be in a great degree a 
"HMiture of hie own making. JSnrfcf , Ber. In Franoe. 


Oar Ihtr one, In the playful i 

Of her mvni|[mNw---ihe right divine 
Of yoa,th and beanty-bade na vereUV 
Ihe legend. ITiMMer, Bridal of^naooc*. 

3. Specifically, a privilege inherent in one’s 
oilice or position; an official right; an exclusive 
or Hovereigu privilege, in theory subject to no 
ivHtrietioii or mterferonce, but practically often 
limited by other similar rights or prerogatives; 
more specifically still, the royal prerogative. 

Ai If tboae gifta had bin only hla peculiar and Prangt^ 
tire, intall’d upon him with hia fortune ti> be a King. 

MiUm, Slkonoklaa^ L 

The king hath aprmtgattxm to ooin money without con- 
sent of parliament; but he cannot compel the aubject to 
tttke that money, except it be aterllng gold or allver, bo- 
auue herelii he ia limited by law. 

Bwtfi, To the People of Ireland, Iv. 

A oonatitntlon where tlie prince U clothed with a pre- 
twfoiive that enablea hini to do all the good he hath a 
mind to. Bp. AUerbury, Hermoni^ I. vll. 

Rutli^ord nya, ffreroffotive almply nicana a power or 

lied by 
saathe 
rtate. It 


will which la diabreQonaiy and above and unconl 
any nther will ; the tenn fa (roo 
iiiKumtrolled will of the aoveroigii 
" ' ■ ebu 

- 

rtif/ativet/* the **preragaiieM of parliament,” the ^pnroffnh 
Hwi at the couiv 

HaUeek, International law (new ed.), I. ISA. 
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The o'erflowiiig llllaa piaeagafk fiunkie. 

6lak,A aiidC.,L140L 
Uippocratea wMy conaldered draama aatheg praaggad 
alteiatkiiia in the body. Mr 2*. Bnama, To a Mend. 
A aound in air prmaFd approaching raliL 
And beoato to covert aoud amoaa the plain. 

Pamdif The Hermit 
The aharp heat-llghtnlnga of her face 
Pttaaying 111 to hun whom Fate 
Condemned to ahare her love or hate. 

WkSMar^ Snow-Boond. 

2. To have a presentimont or prophetic im- 
pression of; forebode. 

My mindyimaggatA higawr 

''Oiahonour !” then my aoul ia cleft with fear; 

I half praanpa my miam ; aay on. 

Ford, Love'e Sacriflocb lU. S. 
With heavy hearta pmauing nothing good. 

Wmarn MmZ, EaiSily Paradlaeb IL 88. 

8. To foretell; predict; calculate beforehand. 

I aee that come to paaa which I pretagod in the begin- 
ning. A Jonmm, Cyntnla'a Bevela, v. & 

Hear 

What T prtmgr with underatandiiig clear. 

IkttduT and Ford, Sui?b Barling, v. 1. 
Landa he could meaaure, terma and Udea pretage. 

QoUirmUK, Bcai ViL. 1. SOS. 

4t. To point, out. 

Then aeck thia path that I to thee pnaagr. 

Which after all to heaven ahall thou aend. 

Spewmr, F. Q., I. x. 6L 

■■Byn. 1 Prediet, Propheey, etc. Soo/creiett. 

n. intrans. To have a prtjsoniimeut of the 
future; have foreknowledge. 

What i)ower of mind, 

Foreacelng or nremf/ing , . . . c«m1d have fear'd 
How aucli uiilt4Ml furcu at goda how anch 
Aa atuod like thca<^ could ever know repnlae? 

MiUon, V, L., L 627. 
That by certain algiia we may prtmye 
Ot heata and roina, and wind'ii iiii^tiioua n^e. 


prMbytenitod 

O, let my booka be then the bloqueneo 
And dumb pmagm d my qp e^ ng 

presagiot, [< prscmffiuw, a presage: see 
jtrvMage, w.] Same as jtrenage. 


Thiiike thou thlaiaapniaspAiofOod'Bfeeroe wrath tothaa^ 
lot to hia woord, and eke repentent be. 
{Nm 


If Uiat thou cleave not , ^ 

Shibbee, Two Example! (IfiSljL {Naree,} 

presagioust. a. [< priwtge (L. pratntgiufH) 4- 
-oiur.J Ominous; prosagoful. 

Home aupeniatnral caiiao cent me atrange vialoni^ which 
being confirmed with preeiuUnu ohancea, I had gone to 
Bdidioa. Mr AMdacF, Arcadia, IL 

(pT$-Hangk'ti-fi),r. f.; prut, and pp. 
’ jfremnet^ed, ]»pr. prcmnottfy4na. K pre~ + 
To consecrate beforehanu.->iitUgF 
or Mass (h the Frosaxiotdill^ Seelthavy. 
prasandet. n. a Midd le Engli sh form of preaciiffi. 
pressurtoxial (pro-siir-to'ri-nl), a, l<Jj. prm^ 
before, + Mir for, a tailor: see eartoridlj] Be- 
fore the age of tailoring; previous to the use of 
fashioned garments. 


any other will ; toe fa frouueiitly uac^ to tne t>rydtn, tr. of Vligll'a Ocorgi^ i. 468. 

iiiKumtrolled will of the aovcrolgn power In tlie State. It . , , 

IH Hiiidlod not only to the king but alao to the legialative pieMge (pros'aj or pre'saj ; formerly also prew 
and fudidal bnuiolieaof a govoniment^ ai^ *‘toe li^ptv- sfij'), n. [< OK prvmge, F. prinage s 8p. Hg. 

it. pro8a//Mi, < L. in, a presentiment, a 

iirognostic, < prmagire, feel or i>erceive befoi'e- 
jiaud: see prmiuje, v.l 1. Sometliing which 
foreshows, portends, or gives warning of a fu- 
ture event; a prognostic; an omen. 

Meteora, pnallglcB and algna. 


4t. Precedence; superiority in power, rank, or 
quality. 

Then givs ue leave to have prerofiaiUve. 

£aaJr.,T.<?toea,lli. l.a 
Within fa a conntry that may hane toe prerogaHw over 
Uit; rntwi pleaaant plaoea knowne, for large and pleasant 
navigable Rivera. CapL jAh SmUh, Works, 1. 114, 

5. In New Jersey, a court held by the chancel- 
lor sitting as ordinary in probate and similar 
ennHe8.--JtoyilmrOfatlV6, that special preeminence 
which a soveielgn lias over all other persona and out of 
the course of toe common law, by rlgnt of regal dignity. 
In Oreat Britain the rqyal prerogative Includes the right 


AhorUvea, preeagee, and toiignua of heaven, 
Flalnly denouncing 


Ing vengeaiiiw upon John. 

k, K. John, IIL 4. m 


bill, with many other political, judicial, codeBiaBtlca], etc., 
^vllegoa. Iho ivqral prerogative la uaually exerclaed 
delegation, and only in a few oases (as the conferring m 
honora) in person, agyn. 2 and 1 Immunity, etc. Bee 
prieO^, 

prerogative (pr$-rog'a-tiv), e. U ; pret. andpp. 
jtrmfgaUped^ ppr, preroffativing, prerogaHve, 
s.] To endow with a prerogative. 

_ Yet, *Ub toe plagne of great 
9 they leas than toe In 


PrerogoHeed are , 

8hak., Othello, III. 8. 874. 

prerogatlvely ^r^rog^l^lv-li)^ adv. By ex- 
clusive or peouliar pririfbge. Imp. IHeU 
prest, a- and e. A Middlo En^ish form of 

prrsA, 

pres. An abbreviation (a) oX. present; (6) [cajp.] 
of VresidenU 

presa (pra^sR), a. [It., a taking: see priffei.] r/ 

iuam^o^Miion,t]u»ktoln£efttet&^iiit VnmMl (greg/feffll a. [< 

- jHreaagOj n„ ^ 1. Full of presage; pro- 


Flalnly ^ 

^ ’^Shak. 

He had before him toe sad premge of hia 111 auccoaa. 

Hmrn, Efkonoklaatea v. 
They (violent stonnal give cnvrtain Pmmgee of their be- 
ing at naiid several honra before they come. 

Dmnpbtr, Voyagea IL liL OOi 

2. A foreboding; aiiresentiment; a fooling that 
something is to hapfien; a proplietio impres- 
sion. 

The Bad angora mock their own premge, 

Shak., Honneta, ovIL 
She will call 

That toroo-daya-Iong pnHwgoful gloom of youra 
Jio premge, bat the Mitiio miatmatfiil mood 
That makes yon aeoui leas noble than yonraelf. 

TaAf»{fsrrf>, Merlin and Vivien. 

8. Foreknowledge; prescience. 

If there bo aught of premge In the mind. 

This day will be nmiarkahle in my life. 

JfiftomH. A., 1.1387. 
Many a famous man and womMk, town 
And landakln have 1 heard of, after seen 
The dwarfs of pran^if. fbnnyaoii, Mnoeoa, Iv. 

4 . Prophetic significance or import. 

Thia dreadful Conflict la of dire Premge; 

Begone^ and fly from Jove's impending Rage. 

Congreve, Semele^ L 1. 


Ht which the successive voice-parts are to take 
up the theme; a lead. It has various shapes, 
+, JRi eto. 

Presacral (prfi-sa'ki^l), a. [< L. prm, before, 
+ NL. saorufii; see saeraQ Preoedine the 
sacrum in the spinal column ; situated in front 
of the sacral vertebra, as a vertebra ; lumbar. 

The lumbar region oontalnathe flua^oeml groap of ver- 
tebra^ which have only short riba. 

Oegenbaiur, Oomp. Anal (larani.X P* 484. 

presage (pr^-efij'), e.: pret. and pp. presaged^ 
l>pr. preeamg, [< OF. presagier m Bp. Pg. pre- 
(X ltLrprm8agiareXl^.prm8aginmfekpr^ 
Hge) salt. presagiref < ’U.prtAagiTe^ feel or per- 
('cive beforehand, presage, foreshow (also LL. 
prasagare, < L.jpr«8apic8, foreshowing, presag- 
before, +M^rfr 0 , feel: nnesagaeknu^ 
I. trane. 1, To foreshow or ioretoken; signify 
beforehand, as by an omen or prognostio; give 
warning oL 


plietic; ominous. 

It comes to UB like toe first Bounding of a praaop^fbl note 
of doona repeated more than once before the final calamity. 
^ g Bowden, HhbUey,!. 227. 

2. Prophetic; foreknowing. 

Sv^ anch a wave, but not ao ploBaorablc. 

Dark in the glass of some prasog^Ad mood. 

Had 1 for three days seen, ready to fall. 

Tnwqiaoialleriln and Vivien. 
Johnaon had not that fine aeiiBltlveneaa to the political 
atHKinAme which made Bmke preeagdtel ed coming tern- 
peat Lowed, Among my Booka lit ser., p. 808. 

preMCamait (pr^-aai'ineiit), «. [< premge, v., 
■f-iMiit.] 1. A foreboding; omen; preoage. 

I have apeni some enquiry whether he had onyomlnons 
pnmt^mt before hla end. ^ . 

Mr B. Wotton, BeHqulw, p. SSt 

2. A foretelling; prediction. 

IpnMgW (prjwrf'jte), ». r< prawpe, e.,+ -eri.] 
One who preeagee or forateOa; a prophet. 


thored Meioury ” oa defined by Webster and Worcester. 

Lowdl, HUidy Wliidowa P- BM- 

presbyopo (pres'bi-dp ), u. [< N 1 i. pr€sbyopiae'\ 
One who is affected with pruHbyopia; one who 
is long-sighted ; a presbyto. 

pr68byop& (pres-bi-d'm-jl), w. [NL., < Gr. npke- 
old, 4* a»V', eye.] Diminished power of ac- 
commodation for near objects, incident to ad- 
vancing years, and due to urogressivo loss of 
elasticity in the civstalline lens. 

prosbyopic (pres-bf-op'ik), a. [< presltyonia + 
-te.] Pertaining to presbyopia; affected with 
presbyopia; old-sighted. 

pre s bj^py (pres'bi-e-pi }, s . [< NL. preshyepia.} 
Hume M jnreshyojHa, 

PresbypiiliecilS (pn'S^bi-pi-lhe'kus), n. [NL., 

< Gr. ppkeftv^, old, + iriOtpioc, an ape,] A syno- 
nym of HemnopitheeHH, Tt'otwHmrt, 1870. 

presbyto (pres'bit), ti. [s: F. preshyie bb Hp. 
pr^AMia, prdsbete s= Pg, presbyta as It, presbita^ 
preshite, <. Gr. old man, < irpielivCf 

old. Gf. pres^tyUr,'} A pei'soii affected with 
presbyopia. 

presby^ (pres'bi-t6r), n, [s F.presftytiire m 
Bp. preshiiero s Pg. prenhytmt = D, presbyter, 

< liL. presbyter, ait elder, esp. an elder or nres- 

byterin the chimdi, < Gr, Trptvfiifrrpac, an elder, 
prop, odj., older, conipar. of old. Of. 

priest, derived through AH., and jn^ester^, de- 
rived through OF., from the same ult. source.] 

1. An elder; a priest; specifically, in hierar* 
ohic ohurc'hos, a minister of the second order, 
between the bishop and ihe (ieacon. 

They that aiMNik iiigonlonaly of Blalioim and Prekbytorv 
aay Uiat a Hiahop la a great J*rrdiigter, and, during the 
time at hla bcliiK Bishop, above s t*reebytor, 

• SOden, rnble-Talk, p. 87. 

Epyacopaey. as It la taken for an Order In the Church 
alN>vo a I*rem}ft4r, or. aa wee ooinmonly name him, the 
Mlnlater of a CunKrcgatloii, la either of Divine voiiatitn- 
tloii or of humane. MUton, Prelallcal Epiaeopaoy. 

New Preebyter la but f tld 1*rloat writ large. 

MiUon, New Forcers of Couaclenee, 1. 80l 

2t. [cup.] A T^isbyterian. [Bare.] 

And predxyHere have their jaekpuddinga too. A BWUer. 
8. In soot,, a monkey of the gf^niis Vresbytes, 

presbyteral (pres-bit'f'r-Hl), u, [= F. nresby- 
tdral = Hp. presUteral == It . preshUcrnlc, per- 
taining to the priesthood; as }tresbyter + -r//.] 
^latiiig to a presbyter or presbytery ; presby- 
terial. 

There la no Indication that he [IgnaUni^ ia upholding 
the eplacqpHl against any other form of Church govern- 
ment asL tar Inataiii'o, iba predjyUtral. 

Bp Lif/hJytMS, Apostolic Fathers, I. 886, 

It ia quite probable that the members of toe prsabytaml 
college diatrlirated tlie various dutiea of their onice among 
themaelvea according to tlieir respective talenta, tastca 
expi^enow and convenience. 

Sehag, Hist Christ Ohnroh, 1. 1 61. 

presbyterate (pres-bit'Ar-at), w. [ss Hp. pres* 
Uterado, presbilerato = Pg. presbyterado, jnres* 
hyterato =s It, presMterato, < 'LL. prmbyteratHs, 
the offitMj of a presbyter presbyter, a presby- 
ter: SCO ttrosbyter.'] 1. The office or station of 
a presbyter. 

Tlie pnebytsrate, as a dlitinct order from the ordlnaiy 
otfico of apoatleshlii^ la not of Idvliie inatltation. 

Jer. Taylor, Woifca(ed. 18S6\ B. 15a 

2. A presbytery. 

Meetings of the bishop and too preabyterate ot every dio- 
cese, the iddeat and simplest form at ooclealBstlcal orgnd’ 
aatlon. B. W. Dixon, Hist Church el Eng., xii. 

prasbyteratad (pres-bit^6r-a-ted), a. [< prw- 
byterate + (hmnized with a govern- 

ment by elders or presoyters. 



vnAftomtad 

He anerti that e iiraiMtfratel focSetf at the felthfol 
heth within itfloir u (Hwipleat power of Mlf-reformetinii, 
or, if yon will, of Helf-piviMTviitfoii, itiift may within iUelf 
manage Ita own vhoiooH of ofllount ami oenanrea of deliii- 
qaenta. C. Afaf Arr, Mag. Chriik, ▼. 2. 

PFesbjrtereSB (pi'eH'bi-lor-eah u, [< MJj. jfTCit- 
bfftm^afprvMtn'Uwat foin. oih.preiibytftr^ pifea- 
bytor: hoo prvshiftvr aiKl-/vf«.] 1. lu tbo early 
enurcht ono of the older women in the order 
of widows, presi<lin^ among ihese, and having 
aulliority to teueh.^2. In the early church, 
and in the medieval church, a priest’s wife, 
espeeially one living apart from her husband; 
a priest’s widow; Inter, a priest’s concubine. 

Mariaiiua aayth ahe waa a pnaHtytenme, or a prieetea 
leman. JHjp, Hole, fingllah Vouurioa, L 

preBbyteria. n. Plural otpreelyierium, 
pmbyterial (prt^s-bi-to'ri-al), a. [< preahytery 
(ML. jtroabyterium) + -a/.] Of or pertaining to 
presbytors or a presbytery; pertaining to gov- 
ernment by presbyteries. 

They have lalsiured ... to advaiioe tlie now fancied 
Boeptre of lay prmiiyterial power. 

llwiker, Eoclea. iNdliy, vi. 1. 


AlKNitthe manner and order of ihla gov cminimi, whe- 
ther it ouglit to be l*redif/UiriaU or rrelaticall. aiich end- 
leaoe quenlon, or rather iiiiroare^ ia aiiaeii in UiIh land. 

MiUm, t'hnrch-Movemmeiit, l*ref. 

preibyterially (pres-bi-td'ri-al-i), adv. After 
the tnaniutr m a presbytery; ss^coi^ing to Pres- 
byterianism. 

Prabyterian (pros-bi-tfi'ri-nn), a. and n. [= P. 
prcHbylericH as Hp. it. prcHbilerkmo as Pg. pren- 
Ityteriano as G. Dan. preabyleriau-er = 8w. pretty 
byierian,<, 'SXu prcabpeiHanwt, pertaining to a 
presbytery or to presbyters, < ^l^u,prcflbyterium, 
a presbytery, Lij. presbyter, a presbyter: see 
presbyterjj, presbyter.’^ I. a. Oi or pertaining 
to ecelesiastioal government by elders or by 
presbyteries. The wonl la apocially uaed to note tlio 
variona rellgloua bodlea which adont the Preabyterian 
form of church govoriiinent (aee yVvabyManiwMiX and 
hold a more or lean imNlifloil form of Calvliilam. Among 
the leading Preabyterian eburohea are the following: (1) 
The eatablialieil (-nurcli of Scotiatid, formed In i&iin lindcr 
the loaderahlp of Knox ; it prepared the Plrat Iknik of IHh- 
elpUno in inuu, the Sooond HiMik of IHaoipline InKMl, and 
waa formally eatabllahod by the giivermneiit in ]fiiK2. It 
waa temporarily replaced by epinci^cy during the tsirlod 
IQfll- 80. hater eventa were aeceBBioiia leading to the for- 
mation of varloiia liodfea in the olghUxniUi century (Hocca- 
aion Church in 17.SS, Kellef Church In 1701)^and of the Free 
Church in IMS. Hue CnmwMer, 2. (2) Tlie Pruabyterhiii 
i^urch ill the United Statoa. Ita flrat proabyteiy waa 
fbniided in 17U5. After a temporary diaruptton, the flrat 
General Aaaembly met In 1780. In lb3H the church split 
on theology and the aiittalavory qiioatloii. (Heo Sew 
Shhool ana Old Sehool, etc., Ijelow.) The two wliiga were 
reuiiltoil in 1870. It niiinliera about 90(1^000 nieinliora. 
(S) The Preabytertan Church in the UnlliHl Htabm (South’ 
ernV Thia hotly aecttded from the Old Hclitiol l*n*sby- 
terian (^lurch In IMdl on the eatablfabinoiit of the Coii- 
fedenuy, and during the period 1881-5 It hud the title 
of General Aaaunibly of the (Confederate Htiitoa tif Amer- 
ica. It iiumiiorH alNiut 20(^000 membera. Other bodies 
bealdM tlie Free Church of Hcotland (aee /Tee), and those 
mentioned Isdow, are thelUdormed Preabyterian ('hiirvhea 
III the United Htatea, the Welsh ]*realiyterian (?liurch, the 
Presbyterian Chiirchea of Riiglaiid, (Canada, Ireland, <!te. 
— Oombcrland Prssbytsrlaii Ohurob, a Preabyterian 
body which aeoeiletl from the l*roabyturla(i Church In the 
United States, and waa developed from the (Cumberland 
pTMbytery In Kentucky and TentieaBCu in 1810. It mim- 
bera almut IBO^uuo membera. - Now Bohool Pro s byto- 
rlan Ohoroll, that wing fd the Preabytuiian (liiircn in 
the United Statea which in isss aeparated from the other 
brancli. It held pronouiiood viowa agahiat alaveiy , and waa 
regarded as leas conaervativu in tliivdogy.— Old School 
MsbytorUn Ohurdb, that wing of the l*reabyUirlaii 
Church in the Unltml Statea which held more oonaervnlive 
viewa regarding alavery and Cal viiilam. The Southern Pn*a- 
byterian (Church aecinled from it in 1881, and the remainder 
united with the Mew School lyoabytenaiia in 1H7(l.— Bo- 
fimned Prosbsrtoiiaa Ohurob. see (cammmjnn, a., i, 
and CovetMnier, 2.- United Frosbsrtorlan OhurOb. (a) 
A Scottiah chureli formed by the union of the United Se- 
ocaatoii Church and tlie Uclief (Church (aee Hlsive)ln 1847. 
It iiumbera over lHn.(NN) ineinliera. (6) A church In the 
United Statea formed in 1858 by tlie coalition of variona 
bodiea. It iiniiiliera over IGtOOO membera. 

XL «. Gnu who holds to tJio system of Pres- 
byterianisiii ; a moinlMT of any of the Presby- 
temii churches. 

PreBbyterianism (pros-bi-te'ri-au-ixm), n. [ss 
P. presbyttriUHisMC ss 8p. prcsWeriatiismo as 
Vft, presttyierianisnto: as Presbyterian •ism,'] 
The systiun of church goverumeut by elders or 
by presbyteries. The caaeiitlal features of church 
governmunl in rreabytiTiaiiiaiii are - the equality of the 
clergy, tlie liieiitlflcation of the a|NiatoIio presbyter with 
the biBliop^ the dlvlaion of elders Into Umphlng eldera (or 
mtnlstera) and ruling or la^- uldem, the government of each 
local church by Its Beaalon, comiKMcd of lauitur and ruling 
ddora, and the aula)nHiiatlon of aeaslona to a prealqrtery, 
of presbyteries to a synod, and of sy noils to a general assem- 
bly. In tlie Duteh llefurin^ (liui'cli, which adopts Presby* 
tenajiiam, t he bodiea correapondiiig to aeaalon, presbytery, 
qmod, and general aaaeinbly are oomdatory, claaala 8ynoa, 
and general synod. Tills ayateui of olmrch government is 
opposed to («piaoopacy on one aide and to ooiigregaijonal- 
im and hidependeiicy on the other. It waa developed in 
the aizteenth oautury by Calvin and other refonnen^ and 
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waa adimtad In Geneva aDd^by toa rMtom 

Hcotlamr etc. It sui^anied epbmmw tor a,atoi time 
in Kiiglatid, in the period of the (.’Ivfnk w Md Cmmoii- 
wealUi. I'reabyterianlaro is the predominating form of 
church government in rtcotiand. and ^aila wtenaively 
III tlie Nctherlaiida ill tlio United Statea and In IreUnd 
ami other |iarts of Uie Ihiilali empire. 
^aBbytsurianixe (pros-bi-tS'n-an^*), v. f.; 
pHjt. and pp. l^byierkmized, ppr. Presbytert- 
ankiiig, l^byterian + deeT] To render 
Prosbytonan. 

The Maaaacbnaetta churches . . . have always resisted 
the efforts . . • to prMbytefiaiifaa them. 

Andover iiav., TII. 580. 

PreBbytei1anly(pTes.bi-te'ri-an.li),adv. After 
tlie inatmer of Prosbyteriaus. 

This person, tho* p rm b y to r i mUy affeotad, yet he had the 
king’s ear aa much as any other peraon. 

Feod, Athena Oxon., IL 

PreBbyteriBinf (pres'bi-tdr-ism), h. l< presby- 
ter + ‘ism, J Bamer as Preabytefianim, 

It looks not at all like Popeiy that PrsaOytarfini was dla> 
dained by the king ; hiafather had taught him that it wm 
n scot so perfldiouB that he found more faith among the 
Jrighlaiidera. ib’-i^a«M,Abp. Williams. IL 197. (Pttidat.) 

preabyterium (pres-bi-td'ri-um), n. ; p\,pres(ty- 
tnia (-21). [NL. (ML.), < Or. irpeapvreptov, a 
cduricif of elders: see presbytery,} Same as 
presbytery, R, 

preBbroriuiip(preH'bi-tdr-sbipVii. l< presbyter 
+ -ship,} The oilico or rank of a prosbyter. 
presbytery (pres'bi-ter-i), n.; pi. ftresby levies 
(-iz). [as P. jjtresbytbre s= Sp. presbiterio ss Pg. 
preshyterio cs It. presbiterio, a presbytery, j»ar- 
KOtiivfj^S < ml. in'eshyicritm, a council of elders, 
uart of a church in which the elders siL the 
function of a presbyter or priest, etc., ^ Gr. 
npealivripiov, a body of elders, < npeafibTtpoc, 
irplafivc, an elder: »ee presbyter,} 1. A body of 
presbyters or elders In the Christian church; 
the body or class of presbyters taken collec- 
tively. 

Neglect not the gift that is in thoe, which was given 
thco liy propliocy, with the laying on of tlie hands of the 
prfSbytery. 1 Tlni. iv. 14. 

HtrlcUy speakinib any body of eldera ia a Pnabytory. 

2, In churches holdi^ the Presbyterian form 
of govenimcnt^ a judicatory whicfi ranks next 
above tlie session and below the synod, in the 
1*nmliyterlan Church of Uic United States its composition 
and powers are thus dofliied In its Form of Government: 
** A prusbytexy oonslMaof allmiiilateni, and one ruling elder 
from each congregation, within a certain district. . . . The 
iTesbytety has power to receive and iaane ajmeala from 
churcn-scaatona, and references brought before them in an 
ui-derly manner; to examine and license candidates for 
the holy ministry; to ordain, Install, remove^ and Judge 
ministers ; to examine and approve or censure the recoil 
of church-aeaslfms; to resolve aaeatloiia of diMstrine or 
discipline aeriunaly and reasonably iiropoacd ; to tanidemn 


!i9?^ not to 


the church ; to visit partloular churches, for the pur- 
pose of liiquirliig Into their state aud rodruaaiiig the evils 
that may have oiisen in them ; to unite or divide congre- 
galiona, at the request of the people, or to form and re- 
ceive new congregations : and. In general, to order what- 
ever portaina to the aplriuial welfare of the eburohea un- 
der their core. ' 

8. The ecclesiastical district or division under 
the jurisdiction of a presbyter .-—4. [cup.] The 
I’n^sbytorian polity. 

The queatioii between Episcopacy and Predudery, 

Craik, Uiat Eng. fjt, Jl. oa 

5 . Inarch. 
t o the dor; 

Greek Church, the s|>aoe 
apse, or the whole sanctuary; afterward, the 
spa<*e near the altar, or tlie sedilia; in later 



Cliuir uihI l*rQ»bytary ofOkNicsUcr CsUiedrsl,£BgUiid. looking enst. 


medieval and modern use, the sfiace in a cathe- 
dral or large church (often raised) between the 
choir aud the altar; less strictly, the choir or 
chancel. Jdsouresbyteriumm Bee luagnm under 
cathedral. 


The smdoam of Om oteir i , 

sHzsr “•/Xssna.tS'ffi 

6. A clermnan’s house; a parBonage. 

Tnii.Ti Catholic use.] 

PreBbyteB (preB-bPt«»), n. [NL., < Qv, nuta. 
pimic, an old man; see pretfyyteA A genuu of 
Bemnopithecine or sacred monCeys: synony. 
raous with Semuapitheeus. 
praM»piila,praMaml»(in«^^ pi 

presoaputie, prmsoapulm (-1B). (aL. nrmseapn. 
la, < L. Defore, + scapula, shonlaer-blade: 
see scapular.} That part of the scapula which 
is anterior to (cephaladof) its spine or median 
axis: opposed to poaffcapa/a. In man the pre- 
scapula corresponds to the supraspinatus fossa, 
presoapnlar (prd-skap'tjl-lbr}, a. and n. [< NL. 

f nrseseapularis, < prsescapula: see presca^mla,] 
. a, Bituated in front of the long axis of the 
shoulder-blade ; noting a section of the scapula 
or shoulder-blade in advance of the i^ine ; su- 
praspinous. with reference to the scapula: the 
opposite 01 posiscapular : as, IYlo prescapnlaf 
fossa. Bee cut under omosternum, 
n. u. The proscapularis or supraspinatus 
muscle. 

prescamiluiB (prB-skap-v-l&'ris), n.; pi. pre- 
scapuUms (-rdz). \)XL,prmcapularis : see pre- 
senpnlar.} The muscle of the prescapular or su- 
praspinous aiqiect of the scapula; the supraspi- 
natus. Coues, 

preacenet (pre'sdn), ». [< L. prm, before, + 
sceua, scone.] A preliminary scene; a pro- 
logue; an induction. 

Profan’d with mlachlefs, the ProSemio at Hell 
To onraed Oeaturea that 'galiiat Ueav’ii rebelL 

SylvetSor, tr. of Du Dortaa'a Weeka, I & 

prescience (nre'shiens), n. [< ME. prescience, 
< OF. prvsclcwe, h^, presoieneo ss Sp. Vg.jnre- 
aciencia == JUpresciciisn, < LL. prasdentia, fore- 
knowledge, < L. pr(!f8cum(f-)s, ppr. otprsesdre, 
know beiorehaud : see prescimd,} Foreknow- 
ledge; previous knowledge; knowledge of 
events before they take plime; foresight. 

And cartes, if I hadde prmrileyiaf 

your wll to know «r ye your luat me toldc^ 

1 wolde it dooii witliouten necllgenoe. 

CAaucfr.Xlerk'a Tale, 1. 003. 
By my wtmsimiee 

I And my aenith doth depend upon 
A moat anspiciouB star. 

8kak,, Tempest, L 2. 180. 
The moat exact calculator hM no pme/cnca that oomu- 
what liicalonlaUle may not balk tlio very next moment. 

Bmtmm, Eaeaya Dd aer., p. 244. 

prescient (pre'shlgnt), a. [< F. presdeni ss Pg. 
It, jn'csdenieX 'h.prtBaden{U)s, ppr. of xrrmdre, 
know beforehand, < pr^e, before, + sdro, know: 
see sdent.} Foreknowing; having knowledge 
of events before they take place. 

Oovemmonta rarely comprehend those prewimf mlndi 
which anticipate wants posterity cannot always aiumly. 

/. VlsraoU, Amen, of Lit., uTtei. 

presdentialt (prd-shi-en'shal), a, [Also xnrff- 
sdcHtiat; < LL.in’g^scfcnfm, prescience, + -a/.] 
Prescient; foreKnowiiig. [Bare.] 

Love '■ of BO quick a sight that he 
Aforehand with hla ubjeot la, 

And into dark Futurity 
With prmmknUal rays tloth preaa. 

nNmmoiif , Lovell Ey*-- 

presdentillc (prfi-sl-eu-tif'ikj, a, [< pre- + 
scientific,} Existing before the scientific age; 
belon^ug or relating to times prior to the re- 
duction of knowled^ in general, or of some 
sfiecial branch of it, to the form of science. 

Even the Intblleota of men of aclenoe are haunted by 
prsdonii/le aunrivala. 

IdUM't Living Ag», March 1, 1884, p. 523. 
In the wtveiordifio era of medicine, a briA traillo took 
place In theae prehlatoric bone deptwta as fai the onmU** 
goua case of Enfptlan mummies. 

SeL Amor,, K. B., UX. 247. 

presdently (prfi'shient-li), adv. In a proscieni 
manner; with prescience. 

On this memorable diwa phlloaophioal pclItlQlan might 
have prmeivnay marked the aeed-plots oi eventa which 
not many years afterwards were apparent to all men. 

/. D’isnMi^UnrioB. of Lit, IV. SMO. 

prescind (prfi-sind'), r. [ss OF. presdnderss Bp. 
Pg, presdndir ss It. x)resdnder€,{ li.x}rsBSdndere, 
cutoff in front, <prae, before, 4* sedudsre, slit, 
cleave: see sdssion,} I. trans. To aepiuiito 
from other facts or meas for special emuddent- 
tion; strip of extrinsic adjuncts, espeoUdly 
conception. 

The reaultof Attentiou, by emioantntliigihe miiid upon 
oertoln quallUeiL la ... to withdraw or abatmot it frpin 
aU Mae. In teohnioal langoiM, we an laid to wmdod 
whlohwamuMvMyooMldirt 


tgind, toaMind, M ^aMraet «r» maraljdMcrent Imt 
mmm te tha pfoeeM; and tbe iirat two 
HniTJu^ooiiwa^^ WbM woanaiddtoiitwNtfiMla 
uiiallty, wt art maraly anppoi^ to aUend to that ouality 
2xt:luMvaly. ^ iiomUtan, Lugic, vli. 

If (oroa ba oonaldered aa premAiid$d from gravity and 
mutter, and aa axiattng only hi pdiite, or oontom^ what 
r-iii thla amount to bat an abatraot roiritnal iiionruoraia 
force? AnrWey, Sirla, 1 22b. 

n. iniirang. To withdraw the attention: uau- 
ully with JWmii. 

Thoaa thing! which Chriatlantty, aa It prtteimd* frvm 
tho intanal cd the repnblic, hath innodnced. 

i/er, IVwlor. Worfca (ed. 1886), II. 210. 

In what I am about to wrtto I yweaeifid entirely /rom all 
theological theoriea and religioua aymboli. 

FwiniohaJjRw., M. &, XUII. 72. 

preBdnddllt (pr$-«in'dont), a. [< lA.prmcin~ 
tlrH(t-)Sf ppr. otprsesmnderef out off in front: 
HeepregcCndJ] Prescinding; abstracting. 

We mur, for one aingle act, abatract from a reward, 
which nobody who knowa tho premtndent facultiea of the 
Koul can deny. O. Cheyne, Philoaophioal Prlnciplea. 

pre8oloiutt(i)rS'Bhi-i«),a. [<L. pr«Hciii^^ fore- 
knowing^ \ waseirCf know beforehand: see 
preseUmtJi l^scient; foreknowing; having 
foreknowledge. 

Hopnmitnu determination of onr atatoa to conic. 

i8Vr T. JTrotcne, Beligio tledici, 1. 11. 

Pnmimu of Ula. Drydni, ^fSnoid, xi. 

presolBBion (pr^-sish^on), n. [< L. as if 

< prsBscinderiif out oiT: see prcadnd. 
Of. dcfodton.] The act of prescinding. [Hare.] 

prescribe (pr^krlb'), v , ; pret. and pp. pre- 
stribed, mr.pretMfribing. [= F. preaerirc = 8p. 
pr(tserwtrssVg,preitcr(wersslUpreHcriv^^^ < L. 
prwcriheret write before, prefix in writing, < 
pr«, before. + scHberc, write: see scribe.} I, 
trans. If. To inscribe beforoliami or in front. 

Having heard yonr approbation of Uieac in their pre- 
aentmenVl could not but tmamihe tiiem willi yonr name. 

Ghgpman, Byron'a Couapiracy and Tragedy, Ded. 

2. To lay down beforehand, in writing or other- 
wise, as a rule of action; oMubi; ai>point; de- 
fine authoritatively. 

For her no other termea ahould ever tic 
Then what preaBribcd were by lawea of chevalrle. 

V. Q., V. vll. 28. 

PreterSbt not na our dutlea. Shak., Lear, 1. 1. 279. 

ney may lumk the aun aa aoon, ata^^me. 
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Jbwye. JMt, XXni. 6W. 
PTOSC^ber (prS-skrl'bd^, ». [< preMribc + 

•cr*.] One who prescribes; one who gives 
rules or directions, especially in medical treat- 
ment. 


The phiaieiani of the bodyea hane praotlokmem and 
poUvanea that dooe minlator theyr arte vnto them : and 
themaelnaa are the pnmribtn and antoynten what it la 
tbatmuate bee geuen to the aycke. 

J. trdol^ On Lukfl!, Pref. 

Ood tbe pnmrmm of order. 

Fvilmbr, Atheomaatlx, p. 168. 

prescript (pro'skript, formerly also prf- 
skript'), a. and ». [< OF.presmpf, F. pnwcHf 
a= 8p. Pg. jyresetjpto m It. prescritto; <L. pr«- 
scriptusj prescriH^ (neut. prscseriptum^ some- 
thing proscribed, a copy, a precept, order, rule), 
pp. of prseseriberef prescribe : see ^cserwe.} i. 
a. Prescribed ; sot down beforehand as a rule ; 
ordained or apfiointod beforehand. 

Tb the intent thepraaereif number of the oitiiena aliould 
neither decreaau nor above meaaure increaae. 

Sir T. More, Pti^iia (tr. by BobiiiaonX II. ^ 

Bapilatn la given by the doniont of water, and that jpre- 
acrifi form <if worda which the Ohnroh of Ohrlat doth uae. 

ilooker, Ecclea. Polity, tv. 1. 

I muat apoloffiao tliia to Uio reader, that I do not con- 
demn all preaeript penaltioa, although the arguiiieiit aeem 
to hold fortli no much. 

Winthrop, lllat. Now England, II. 267. 

n.1.. 1. Tluit which is prescribed: a regu- 
lation; direction; instruction; rulo; law. 

They I Utoplaiial define virtue to be life ordered 
iiig to the premripl of nature. 

ikr T, More, litopia (tr. by BoblnaonX it. 7. 


We are intolerant of everything that ia not almpla an- 
biaaaed bypTwertoMon, liberal aa the wind. 

J. A. Symonda, Italy and Cireeoe, p. 207. 
Hence, more apedflcally— (n) The mHiulaition of a right 
or title by Huen enjoyment, called aonietliuea paattiaa or 
oeguMhw preaeripitinK % 

Some gent lumen doe hold that dtonltle f nobility] by pra- 
aeriptit}n, not haulng oilier priHtruibun tlml they and their 
anceatura were called Uentlunieii time out of mliido. 

Sayar, Jloiior, p. 227. 
When thon bcgiiiiieal to auo him, ho will pliuul prraar^ 
tiun: , . . UUinlne, itshuinieiiiiiie. iHH^auaelthathheen 
mine. Jtev. T. Adama, Worka, 11. 41. 

Tho Lucqiifiu* plead preaeri/itMn for hunting in one of 
the Dnko’a foivala that lica uimhi their frontlura. 

Adtliatni, Itemarka on Italy (ed. llohii\ I. 408. 
llie liiatitutlon colled DHiieapion or (in modem tiinea) 
Praamriidiifn. the naiuialtiuii of owiierHliip by oonliniiuita 
poHaeMhui. lay at the nait of tho ancient Aoinaii law, 
whether or iieraonH or of thiiiga. 

Maifte, Early lllat. of liiatitulloiiis p. M16. 
(6) Tito lou of a right or title by aiifferlng another to en- 
joy it, or by neglectiiig to naaerl it: called aoiiietiinea nfpff. 
Hae praaeriptiffn. 

And unleaa yo get your thumb nail on them Ipuaohera) 

tfprwwrfp- 


in the very nick o' tlino, ye may dine on a dlali ol 
Hon, and aup upon an aliaolvitAir. 

Srtifi, Hi. Kimaii'a Well, vtit. 

Barons by presoription. see fnnnt, i Proserlptlon 
AlA (aomeumea called /jt^nl TfnU'nten'a Act), an Kiigliah 

‘ilcr 


I a law to death, aa we endure 

Fletchtir, laiyal Subject, v. 4. 
Phlloa^hera praaeribr ua Kulea that they tboiuaolvoa, 
nor any Flesh and Blood, can obaerve. 

Howetl, Lettera, I. vL 68. 
Mankind In waya preaeribad are found. 

Like Hooka that follow on a heuteii ground. 

Crabbe, Worka, IV. 66. 
The neoeaaltlea which liiitlatc government themaelvoa 
praaertba the aotiona of government 

H. Spmear, Data of Ethica, f 10. 

3. Specifically, to advise, aiipoint, or dosignato 
as a remedy for disease. 

Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be ruled by mo ; 

Let's purge^thla oholer vrithont letting blood : 

Thla wepreaerito^ though no phyalclati. 

.S^., Hlch. IL. 1. 1. 164. 
A druggist’s assistant who . . . foeacribea a sham pur- 
gative and kills the patient is found guilty of inansfaugh- 
ter. H. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 47. 

4. In laWf to render invalid through lapse of 
time or negative prescription. 

'*Coald you not take up the action again?*' said Mr. 
Mowbray. 

**WhewI IttbeenprescrCwd BBzor seeven years sync.** 
Scott, St. Bonaui Well, vlii. 
1 To order, command, dictate, iustitate^ establish, 
n. ififraiis. 1. To sot rules; lay down the 
law; dictate. 

The amumlng an antboiity of dictating to others, and a 
lurwardnets to praierfto to their opinions, is a constant 
<H)noomltant of this bias of our judgments. 

Locka. iJohnmnL) 

2. To give medicid directions; dosignate the 
remedies to be used: as, to prescribe for a pa- 
tient In a fever, 

1 will use the oUve with my sword, 

M^e war breed peaces make peiuse stint war, make each 
Preaeriba to other aa each other’s leech. 

Shak., T. of A., v. 4. 84. 

3. In law : (a) To claim by presoription ; claim 
H title to a thing by immemorial use and enjoy- 
ment: with /or; as, to prescribe far a right of 
way, of common, or the like, (o) To become 
extinguished or of nd validity through lapse of 
time, as a right, debt^ obligation, and the like. 
^oeprcMfipSon, 3. 

Jlpder James VL actions tor lervanta* wages are to prs- 
fonto [applied to property when tost by the Impae of tune) 
m three yeer% efterwhidn the debt can only bo proved by 
mit ornalh of the debtor (1679^ o. SIX 

Vagranti and Vagrancy, p. SSL 


Ne aiald, till that ho tuuiie with steep 
Unto the place where his preaeript did showu. 

Spencer Mother Hub. Tale^ 1. 1261. 
1)0 not exceed 
The preMtipt of this scroll. 

Shak., A. Mid C., Hi. & 6. 
The Jewi^ by the preaeript of their Isw, were to be mer- 
olfnl to all their nation and confederates in religion. 

Jer. Tayior, Works (ed. 1886X 1. 106. 

2f. S][>ecifica11y, a medical direction; a pre- 
mfripUoii. 

It Is not a potion I send, but a preaeript In paper, which 
tliv foolish patient did eat up when he read In It written, 
Take this. Htv. T. Adame, Memoir, p. xlvit ( Work% IIL). 

Hi), n. K 

The quality 

„ jscriptlbL- 

prescripoble (pre-skrip^ti-bl), a. [as F. prd- 
scripmle ss So. weseriptible s= Pg, presoripHvel 


s= It. preseriHibiw; as itrescritU + -rf/to,] Prop- 
er to be prescribed; depending on or derived 
from prescription. 

If the matter werepreaeriptible, 

ijhraftan. Hen. Vni., an. 34. 

XHTescription (pre-skrip'sliqn), w. [< F. pre- 
seription = 8p. prcscripcUm =s Pg. preserimdff 
esit. nireserisionc, < L. praseripUe{n^, a writing 
before or in front, a title, preface, pretext, pre- 
cept, order, rulo, law, excejitiou, demurrer, 
ML. prescription, a prescriptivo right, etc., < 
preescribtre^m.lirmseriptus, prescrilH) : see wo- 
scribf?.] 1 • T he act of proscri b ing or ostabltsb- 
iiig by rules; that which is prescribed; direc- 
tion; prescript. 

1 am thankful to you ; Mid 111 go along 
By your preaeriptum. Shak., Hen. Vni., L 1. 161. 

Men who could not bo brought off from the preaerip’ 
Hone of gentilism U, tlio seeming impossibilities of Chria- 
Uanity. Jer. Taylor, Wons (ed. 1886), 11. 181. 

2, In med.f a statement, usually written, of the 
medicines or remedies to be ui^ by a patient, 
and tho manner of using them. 

My reason, the physielMi to my love. 

Angry that his preaeripHona are not kept, 

Hoto left me. Shak., Soiineto, oxlvii. 

8. In law, a perwnal nse or possession suffi- 
ciently long continued to secure to one or more 
persons a title or right as against others; the 
effect on rights of persons of the immemorial or 
long-continued and uiiintemipted enjoyment of 
a thing, as a right of way or of common, by one 
person or class or succession of persons rather 
than by another or others: as. to acquire pos- 
session of a thing by preseripiion. After untntor- 
rupted eojoyment for thm, and in many oases for twenty 
years, a prima/aeia title aiiaea by pteaorfptlon to the thing 
enjoyed. 

Those hononn^ and that worahim he has hrid in the 
Chrlitlan ohoioh by a praaeiipHon of flftoen, sixteen, or 
■eventeen hundred years. Waterlcmd, Worka, n. 20L 


Btatute (2 and 8 William IV.. c. 71) by which tiiiiiitcr- 
nipted enjcqrmont of an eaiiPmciit for twenty years (forty 
at the most) under claim of liglit whh niiiUe a bar to aif- 
verae claims, ill lien of nHiulring reft'nMice to iinmeniurlal 
usage.— Title by prescription, a title baMiNl solely on a 
Showing that the clalniiint aim tliuMi under whom he 
claims liave iiiimemuiially been in the liulilt of enjoying 
that which he claims. 

presoription-glaBB (pro-nkrip'Hhon-gl&H), «. 1. 
A gluHM voHMol with incuHiin^H, hh of a table- 
Bjiootiful, teaH)iooiLfiil, cic., innrkod mi it. — 2. 
A BMctacle-glaHH or Iohh iiiimIo uncording to uii 
oculist’s preHcript.ioii. 

The loris-gHndlng rrMUii ... is devoted almost exclu- 
sively to inaKlng what are known us jjrrarriptiim nUima. 

Sei. Amrr., N. k, I.Vlll. 260. 

preacrlptioilifft (pre-Kkrij/Hhon-iHi), w. [< 7 >rp- 
seripHon + -wif.] ()ii« who tiiakoK up or com- 
pounds a medienl ))rt‘Hcrii»tioii. 

The apiiarontdeterlomtlon was due hi tlie dishonesty of 
the rutiui druggist or preaeripHtmiat. 

Sanitarian, XV III. 427. 

prescrlptivfi (pro-skrip'tiv), a. [= F. prescripuf 
as It. preseritHco, < LL. prwHvHpHvns, pertain- 
ing to a prescript, < h. prtescripfuH, pp. ofjpw**?- 
senhere, prenvriho: prescrih\} 1. Arising 

from established usage or ojiiiiiort ; customary. 

Rniigrations for conquest, for gold, for very rostlossneie 
of spirit - if they gri>w towartis tin Imperial issue, have 
all tiiusaprsseripfteeund recogniaeil ingredient of lieroiam. 

J{. Liatafr, Addresses, p. 00. 

I'hey were propareil to strip tlie cliurcli of its fiower. Mid 
royalty of its preaeripUrr sanctity. 

lianeraft, IJist. U. S.. 1. SSL 

2. Bpocifically, iti law, periiiiiiing to, resulting 
from, or based upon iir('seri)iiioti. 

Von tail Tower, 

Whose cawing iHnipants with Joy proclaim 
Prraeripliw tltlu to ilie Hliaitered idle. 

ir»rr2>nrerf/i, Sonnets. 111. 47. 

It [the right of self-taxntion I was in full exercise from 
the eM'ly years of l*>lwni-d I., and ncc-ordingly was strung 
enough in preacripHre force to resist Ills attempts to in- 
corporate the clei-gy as an esLiile of iiiirliament. 

StuhU, OiiihL. liist., f 806. 

prascntal (iire-sku'lal), a. | < pnvsmtnm + •ah'] 
Of or pertiiiuing to ttic jincseiiliiiii. 

preiat, v, and p. All obsololo viiriaiit otpressK 

praseancet (pro'se-u ns), ». [< ( )F, presvance, P. 
prisMnet), precede ili'c, < ML. prersideutin, lit. a 
sitting before, < li. prtcsidire, mi before: see 
prcsidcncc. Cf. st'vttre.] Privilego or priority 
of pla<*o ill silt iiig. 

The ghesta . . . may for thrir dlHcnade judgement In 
precedence and inreaeanet! read a lesson to our ciuUeat 
gentry. Jt. Carrtr, Survey of (kimwall, p. 7L 

presee (pre-8e')» l - ; pret. prcHaw,pp. preseen, 
ppr. prvsvciitg. [< pre- + wrL] To foresee. 

You should have employed some other in the Journey, 
which I had no reason to affect much, preaeeing wmI 
enough how thnnklesH it would In;. 

Moiiry, Hist. NethnrlandB, L 448, note 4. 


[< lire- -f 
tar lobe of 


Oan any length of aoqniesoenee tom a wrong thing into 
% ^ht pne ; an|^toi||to^orfnwe^^ an_alminto 


levBl and Mbdem Hist, p 21 


preselect (pr<5-se-lokt'), r. t. [< jprcf- + select] 
To select iieforchiind. 
presemillULar (pi'e-scm-i-lu'nfir), a. 
semilunar.] Anterior t o the semiluniur 1 
the cerobcl 111 m.—prossmilnnar lobe, the poaterosn- 
peiior lulie of tho cereholluiu. 

preseminal (prc-semM-nal), a. [< pre- + semi- 
aaL] Prior to iuseuiination or fecundation; 
as, uie preseminal state of an ovum. Also /irs?- 
seminah 

presence fprez'ens), a. [< ME. presence, < OF. 
ftresence, F. prAence ss 8p. preaencia as Pg. jtre- 
senga rs It. presensa, presenzta, < L. prmentia. 
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a being befcne, in view, or at hand iMWient^ < 
prsB«cn(i»)B, being before or at hana; tneprith 
enUl i- HtHte of being preRent; the state 
of being in h certain place, and not in some 
other plH<fe; iHung, coiitiiiuaiice, or Rtuy in a 
eortain placM) : sh, tin* primnac of a planet in a 
particular j»art of its orbit: Hpooineally, the 
state of iteiitg near tlie H|)eaKor or writer or in 
some place u|Km wliic.h Iuh thought is directed. 

1'h<i flitldB nnpfmrud covered with people and Bssketa. to 
tempt vs on Biiun; ; but nothing wu to t>o liail without hia 
prettttnee. Qiioied In CapL. John Sm(ih*» Worki, 1. 218. 

Tliy alMwiicc h»lb been very long in my coneeit, and thy 
prtiitrtee much ilu»lred. 

WirUhnpf Hist New England, 1. 431. 
Tliurloh, . . . intent 
On pluawire, haunt the capital, and ihUM 
To all the violence of lawieBt batida 
Bealgn the seeneB ttieir pnmtiee might inotect 

Ctneper, Tank, Iv. W2. 

2. CoinpanionRhip; attentlanco; company; ho* 
cioty. 

In all their affliction ho waa afflicted, and the angel of 
hUpmmtnce saved them. laa. Ixiil. p. 

1'o nluht we luild a aidomn supper, sir. 

And i'll request your presmoB. 

Hhak,, Maobotli, IlL 1. 16. 
If he see you himself e, Ids irtemnee Is the worst visitation ; 
for If he cannot hoale your Hiokiies, ho will bee sure to 
helpe It. 

HEP. itefie, MlGro*coBmograplife, A Meere Dull Phisitlon. 
Fhmbe'spTBiience, and tlie contiguity of her frtsdi life to 
bla blighted one, was usually oil Unit ho reqiilrod. 

UawUutrrui, fluveii OaMes, ix. 

8. Immodiiito neighborhood or vicinity; cIoho 
proximity. 

Vull many a noble wur-Hong had he snng 
E'vii ill Uie pmmiee of an enemy's Seet. 

Tmnymmt Guinevere. 

4. Tho Htate of being face to face witii a great 
perHOTiago or with a Huperior. 

The shepherd Dorns unswored with such a iremblliig 
Tolue . . . that It wiut some siMirt to the young ladleK, 
thinking it want of wliiuutlon wiilcli niiwle hiin sodlsconti* 
tenanced with unwonted jtrtmnne. Sir P. Shhury, Aniaiila. 

They rise to thoff husbands, find stand while they are 
in ptwenes. /*ureha», I'llgrliiisge, p 2ii». 

6. An aHHembly, fuirticularly of [lerHoiiM of 
rank; a noble company. 


obarSnani^liSimrM £e^^ as his Gburoh 

taaobes oould hedtata to aooept iHfM% fiirenlooii, p. 81. 
DooMas of tbs virtnsl msMies, the dootrlne ^t 
Ohritt Is pmseut in the enohariat In aueb a manner that 
oommunloanta receive the virtue or power and henoilta of 
bis body and blood, but not his real body and blood tbem- 
■elvea-HSailng in pr e s a nei . 8oeA«^.~In,9ris- 
WBC f of. in toiOelng bodily so near another, who Is oon- 
■oions of the fket^ as to be within the means of obsenratlOD. 
If a penon is sleeping^ an act done In the laine place la not 
ootisidered as done in his presenoe.->PrsssnOi Of mind, 
a calm, cOlleoted state of tho mind, wtiii Ita faonltiea 
ready at oommand, enabling a person to raeekor act with* 
out disorder or embarrsaanient when taken by auprlse; 
quickness in meeting the exigenelsa of Midden and tnrhis 


The ' the - tremor of my paHdon entirely tehee awur 
luy pnmnee qf mind, SkmrkUm, The Riveli, iv. 1 

As a soldier he [Charlea I.] waa feeble^ dilatory, and mia* 
orably wanting, not in personal coifage^ but in the pne- 
ettes ^ mind which hii atation required. 

Macaviaif, Uallam'a Const Hist 
At the twelfth round the latter champion was all sbroad. 
as the asyliig la, and bad lost all pmasnes qf mind and 
power of attack or defence. ! ‘hnektropt Vanity Jfklr, v. 
To be in pr e a enoa , to be present 

If thon be fair, ther folk ben in prmmee. 

Shew thou thy vloage and thyu apparaiile. 

CAotieer, Clerk's Tale, L 1161. 

pr6Benoe-chamber(prez'gnB-ch&m^bdr),M. The 
room in which a great nereonage reoeiveR hig 
mioHtH, or thoHe entitlou to come before him; a 
hall of Htate. 

The heaven of beavena tho miBasnes ehamber of God 
himself, expects the presenoe of our bodies. 

Donne, Sermons, xil. 
by Uie hands of these [sOveramithsJ ... he flnlshed 
Ills promnee-ehamber in a manner truly admirable. 

Brttce, Source of the Nllc^ n. (03. 

presence-room (prez'eng-rOm), n. Same 

prvtfeneo-ehamber. 

That morning in the peemnee room I stiKiil 
i florian, ni 


my two friends. 
Tern 


an 


With CyrU and wlUi , , 

*lemipson, Prinoeaa t 

presensation (pro-Ben-Ha^Bhon), n. [< ;>rf3- + 
MttufifiHtm,'] A Hensation anticipatory of a fa-w 
lure HenBation; a Hensation duo to imagining 
un object which ia ex|)eeted to produce a simi- 
lur Reiisation through the obantiels of external 
HoiiBe. [Rare.] 


ft Hlm i k mit, Art. .( BaB. rMrta, p. xi 
We'D teach thee to foiget, With jNWimif pleaaurei^ 

Thy late ea^^id^ another TX rtophetean, iv. :{. 
The deecrlptlon alsi» of Harmon, at amouiitaln of anon 

If weoomparethejnfMmiatoteof nraneewtthUiestHU* 

In which she was forty years ago^ how vast a change fur 
the better haa token idaoel JisMiitey, MiraWi 

8. Being now in mind, (a) Under oonddandton. 

I will not be n^lgent to you alwaya in rsmem> 
branoe of theae things though ye know than, and be i«- 
tabllahed in the pmwnt truth. ^2ret.L^ 

The much greeter pari of them are not broimht up 
well, or aoottstomod to ao much reUglon, as in tbeprmme 
Instanoe. lav. 

(b) Aotoolly In oonioloaBDeao. 

They are never prmnt in mind at what names in diB- 
oourse. On CoDversattnn. 

I call that clear which ii pmasnt.aod manifest to thu 
mind giving attention to 11^ Juet as we are said cleorly bi 
see otnecta when, being prsssnt to the «re looUtig on, tlivy 
Btimulate it with lufflotent force, and ft Ii diapoeed to re* 
gardthem. 

Qnoted In KsftsA'f Int to Deaoortea'a Metbod%p. Iv. 
4. Prompt or ready at need. 

He oft finds prsamt helpe who does hla griefo impart 
^Spmsrr, F. Q., If. 1. 4«. 
Vouohssfe t* afford . . . 

Some prsiMtf speed to oome and visit me. 

Shah,, Lttoreoe, 1. 1307. 
God Is our refuge and strength, a very pressnt help In 
tronble. Pa. xlvl i. 

Nor could I hope^ in any idaoe but there, 

Ib find a god so nreoent to my prayer. 

DrySton, tr. of Vbgii'a Eolagnet L 09. 
FreMntmoiMy. see numey.-- Present tense, in ymm., 
the tenae of a verb which oxpreascs action or beiim in thu 
preaent time^ ee Latin teribo, Eiigliah 1 writer or do teriu, 
or am mrUinff, Abbreviated pres, 
n. n. 1. Present time; time now passing. 

And madnesB, thou hast forg^ at last 
A night-long Pnmni. of the Past 
In whieh we went thro' summer Kranoe. 

Tennyeon^ In Memoriam, Ixxl. 

2. Present huRiness; an affoir in hand. 

Shall I bo charged no furthor than ihlBpretentf 
Muat all deteriulnu here? Shah., Cw., IlL 3. 4?. 


Being so old a man. It was likely that he know iiiosl of 
any man in that prmmer ainl company. 

Latimer, Horiiioii bof. Edw. VI., 1560. 
Here la like to lie a guial jnemun of Worthlea. 

Shah., L. Lb L., V. 2. 630. 

6. Personality ; tho Htim of the qiialities of an 
individual ; pei'HOiii^e. 

Ism] of iliy promnee nn<l no land boBlde. 

Shah., K, John, 1. 1. 137. 
Slowly passed that august Preeenee 
Down the tbroiigud and slioiiGiig street. 

Whittier, The Syoanioros. 

7. AHpect; appearance; demeanor; mien; air. 

Affable grace, apveohe eloquent, and wise ; 

Stately jtrmnnoi*, snuhe as ueoometh one 
Whoe aeemusCu rule realniea by her lookos alone. 

Pnttenham, l*artheii lades, vili. 
Be, aa thy preoentm la, gracious and kind. 

Shah., Hunnots, x. 

I am the neatlteat-made gallant I' the cximpany, and 
have tlie best premnee. B. Jonoon, lynthla'a Bevels, iv. 1 . 
Nay, IIS)', God wot, ao thou wert nobly born, 

'lliou hast a pleasant prremef, 

Tannifoon, Gareth and Toriiette. 

8. An upparition ; a viHioii ; a siiecter. 

A deadly silence step by step inoreasod, 

Until It sueinutl a horrid pr^/uv tlioro, 

And not a man but felt the tcmir in his hair. 

Keate, Imiiio, il. 

Tlie only other time he was oonsdous of ajoreenee was, 
he told niu, oiiu day when, coining out of one of the rooms 
on the npiNir lobby, be felt as if some iiersuii brualied 
closely by him, but liu saw nothing. 

Proft, Sue. Peyeh. Rrmareh, I. 111. 

9. A iircRonce-chamber. 

Here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting preentee full of light 

Shah., K. and J., v. 8. 8(1. 
The next chamber within it, which Is the Premnee, Is 
very falre. Corj^, C.'rudltlea, I. 82. 

Ihe rest of y** spartnieiits are rarely gilded and carv'd, 
wtii some gotHl modern paiiillngH. In the prasetiee hang 3 
huge branches of chrystal. Redyn, Diary, Nov. 18, 164a 

Doetrlns of the real prosenco, the dootrlne that the 
liody and blood of Glirist are present in the euohartst 
This view la held by the Koman ('Tathollc and Greek 
Churches, and In a imalilled funu by the Aiiglioaii Church. 
The Bonmn (^thollc iKwttioii is thus defined : “In the au- 
gust sacrament of tin.' Indy Eucharist after the oonaecra* 
tkm of tho bread and wine, our Lord Jesus Christ, trae 
God and man. Ib truly, really, and Biibstantlally contained 
under tho apuolesof those sunHlble things." (ClaneiM and 
Deereeoqf th$ CnuncU qf TrrM, HoBstoii Xlll., Cnaii. I.) The 
Higli-ohuroh view Is thus statiMl: “That the llodv and 
Blood of Christ exist In those elements is as much toe 
belief of toe Engllsb (Thureli as of tlie Latin and Cfiwak 
Chunhes." (Bfimi; Diet 11ieol.| p. 76L) 


That plenitude of happlnesi that has been reserved for 
future ttmes, toe presage and peeeenmhUm of It, has in all 
ages been a very great Joy and trinmph to all holy men 
and propheta. Dr, a. More, M. Ht Moral Cabbala, IL 

preBenBion (pr^-sen'shon), n. [Also, erroneouB- 
ly, promttiim; < L.jir«wBirto(n-), a foreboding, 
pmaenfm, pp. of prmsentire, feel or perceive 
beforehand: seo prmfmiient,'] 1. A direct per- 
c(?ption of the future; a presoiiiimeut. 

Natural [dlvfiuitloiij li^ when too mind hath a prawnfAm 
by on Internal power, wttoont the Inducement of a sign. 

Baoon, Advanoeinont of Learning, Ii. 203. 
Tho hedgehog, whoso pretention of winds is so exact that 
it stoppeth too north or southern hole of its nest 

Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Err., ilL 10. 
Thoro is, satth Cicero, an andent opinion . . . that 
there is among men a certain divination, which toe Gredu 
call prophecy (or iiisdrailon)— that ia, a pruention and 
knowledge of future uiings. Barrow, Worki^ 11. ix. 

2. An anticipation; a presenBation, 

We shall find ourselves in a heaven upon earth, and 
each act of virtue will bo apretenUon and foretaste of the 
Joys of a oclesUal life. JSbeifA Christian Llfc^ i. 4. 

I have a vreteenehm of a grand royal meaning which 
Boinu day will be revealed to me. 

M. H. Bkofw If^mrtoGogpd. 

preBent^ (prez^ut), a. and n, [< ME. present, 

< OF. present, F. present s 8p. Pg. It. presente, 

< L. jnrtesen{i^)s, ppr. of preeessc, do before, in 
view, or at hand, bo present, < prm, before, + 
esse, be : see essence, oeh and cf • ah^t,] L a. 

1. Being or abiding, as a person, in this or any 
H]>ecified place ; being in view or immediately 
at hand: opposed to absent. 

These things have I spoken unto you, being yet fvsmnf 
with yon. Jeop xiv. 26. 

Bo, either by toy picture or my lovs^ 

Thysdf away art jimmf still with me. 

Bhok., Sonnets, xlviL 
I wUl send word witfaynne a moneto day 
Vnto yonr prinoe, where euer he be jwvifiiL 
All vtteriy the IVne of myn entente. 

iionerydttiJL S. T. B.XL 1767. 
What oonid he advantage 
Your fortune, were he protetdf 

Sklney, Grateful Servant^ 1. 2. 
The temple of toe Greeks was the house of a prsieiif 
deity, its cdl his chamber, lie statue his reality. 

J, A, Sywimdt, Italy and Greeoe, p. 217. 
Pretent in this sense la often used in addrenlng a letter 
which is to be delivered to some one either aotoally prea* 
ent, or near at hand, aain toe same neighborhood or town. 

2. Now existing; being at this time; not past 
or fatofoi aS| t£o|Niii8iif soBBion of Oongrm 


8t. The money or other property a person has 
on hand. 

make division of my pretent with yon : 
lol^ there's half my ooffw. Bkoir., T. N., IlL 4. 380. 

4. pi. In law, a term used in a deed of convey- 
ance, a lease, letter of attorney, or other docu- 
ment, to express the document itself; this 
present writing: as in tlie phrase **Know all 
men by these nresenis^ (tlmt is, by this very 
document, by the words here set down) ; hence, 
any writ or writing. [In this sense it is rarely 
used in the singular.] 

Be it open and knowen apertlllche vn-to sow, be thels 
preteniet, that we fnlliche vndlrstondend the lettres sent 
fro soar Cluuinorye vii-to vs. 

JBnaliehGadtOL K T. 8.), p. 48. 
Kiny. Whatprasmehast thou there I . . . 

Jaq, I beseech your grace, let this letter be read. 

Shah.,L.U L., iv.S.189. 
Bomulua after his death (as tosj rimort, or fetoX sent 
aprvwfU to the Boman^ tort above all they shonld intend 
anm^ and then they should prove the greatest empire of 
toe world. 

Bacon, True Greatness of Kingdoms and XstateeCed. 1887). 

5. In gram,, the preBent tensOr-^At meesiit. rt 
this time; now. 

Which not etpment having tone to da 

EpiL to Batiies, iL 166. 
He is atprawnl with his regiment 

Btofi(lafi,TheBlvalaL2. 
These figuree areot oonrse between ourselvee otprttnd, 
Fontor, Dickens, lx. 

HiBtorloallMrBBfflit (tense). BeeMstofftafid. 

On otherpointi Hug disagrees with Hofhnann, especially 
with toe laUert itatanent that toe hbtorieoipremnt was 
to toe Bomans rtmply a preterit 

Amer. Jour, PkOoL, X. 111. 
That pgUBirt, elliptlcally for thatpretmtUme; toe time 
being ; toen. 

The wounds that this frost gave the oommonwmlth 
were for ihatpretent soaroe felt 

The Qreot Frott (Arber's Eng. Gamer, I. 81). 
Tha p rUBUntt an Elliptical expression for Me prssml tbne. 
Hen that set toelr hearts only npon ihtpreeenL 

Sir n. VEStrmngn 

ThiB p r BBffllt» elliptloally for tkft pretent thm; now. 

We know your feara and are In an agonie at CMr jprswn^ 
lest yon Bhould lose that superfluity of rlohee and honour 
whlim yonr party nsun. 

miMon, On DeL of Humb. Bempnit. 

preBOntM (prex'^nt). ode, [ME., < prsssnit; a.] 
Atones; immiNliately; presently. 



nre««i** ^ C< J*®- prmi*^ < OT. 

F. pfitmUf xm 8p. pmeniar m Pg. 
nretienUtar m It. prmentare, C L. prmimwiare, 
niHce before, riiow (IH. make preeent), exhibit, 
prosent, ML. aleo aive, < ppr. of 

nrmesae, be at hand ; see nreseni^.'l 1, tram, 
1, To bring or introduce into the prcBence of 
some one, especiidly of a superior; recommend 
for acquaintance; qiake known: as, to present 
an envoy to the king; with a reflexive pro- 
noun, to come into tiie presence of any one* 
Now there wm sday when the eoni of God osme topm- 
0111 thMnMliw before the Lord. Jobl. u 

Let *• jwMtiil him to the dgj^Uke a Bomu 


4708 ' 


Midt 


, Ai you Like It, iv. 2. a 
lla'am, I'm an enthuelastlo admirer of Dairell. Yonuy 
he iiaoonneotlon of jonreY /Veemf me to him. 

IHilirer, What will he Do with itT 

2. To show; exhibit; demonstrate; reveal. 

She went in perill, of each noym affewd, 

And of each tWo that did it wife pivinif. 

apeimr, F. Q., III. tU. la 
Juitly to year graee earn 111 wmni 
How I did thrive in thii fair lady’a love. 

8hak., OtheUo, L & 124. 
An eioeediiigly rich needle worke, interlaced very onri- 
onely with abundance of Rold and sliver, that presmte a 
very goodly piotnre of Moyaea. Coryai^ Crudities 1. lia 
It is a degree towards the life of angels when we enjoy 
conversation wherein there la nothing prMenlMf but in its 
cKoeUenoe. Aeefe, Spectator, No. loa 

8. To bring or lay before one for acceptance; 
off^r as a i^t, generally with formality; make 
an offer or expression of; hence, to bestow; 
give : as, to present a ring or a book to a friend ; 
to present one’s compliments. 

, Now goo, Sygrem, as test as ye may apede^ 

To Attfenna to pivanit hym uila stede. 

Qenerydea{lL, E. T. a), 1. 28S4. 
I pray prssMif my most humble Service to my good Lady. 

HowU, Letters, I. v. IS. 


areprassnlMl and pnntihed by the oourt 

lk(/bs, Tour tlir^h Great Britain, L IfiO. 

11. To direct; point; level; aim. as a weapon 
or firearm: as, to present a loaded pistol. 

Aeeordlng to Virgil, the Boman youth pnsscnisd their 
lances towards their opponents in a menaciug poaiUon. 

»nat, Sporta and Pa^mea, p. IIW. 

12t. To represent; personate; aot. 

Yon, oonstaUe, are toprsasnf the prince's own person. 

8kak.!lintih Ado, iU. a 72. 
By sitting on the stsgcb yon may, with mall eoat, . . . 
at any time know what partlctilarpart any of the infants 
prmmL Uekter, GnU's Hornbook, p. 141. 

To mssnt armiOniniX to bring the piece toa perpen- 
dlomar position in ftontof the body, sain saluting a snpe- 
rior officer. aflyil. a Sutew, Orant, eto. See pfsft. 

n. f 11 trans. To make a preaontation, particu- 
larly to an ecclesiastical office. 

If . . . the tmepatron once waives this privilege of do- 
nation, and firmniLr to Gie bishop, and his clerk is admit- 
ted and Insututed, the advowsou is now become forever 
presentative. BtocMoiw, Com., 11. UL 

present^ (proz'ent), w. K UE, present^ < OF, 
present, F, present saEp,Ps 

present ; from the verb.] 
or given; a gift. 

So t|ianne ben iheprewtiiw of grettore plesance to him, 
and more beiiygnoly be wil resoeyven hem, than though 
he were presented wltli an 100 or 20a 

MandevOie, Travels, p. 228. 
And for thel were so high sstates and men of arete puys- 


b'g. It. nresente, a gift. 
1. A thing presented 


■aniioe, he made hem ri^e prtmnt^ and yaf 'hem gruto 
yeftes and riche. M»Hn (B. B. T. H.X i. lOS. 

His dog, . . . to-morrow, by his master's command, he 
must carry for a nramtU to bis lady. 

G.otV.,lv.2.8a 

He told me I could not go to the muriia without making 
considerable preaetUa of cloth, both to him and his Kisla. 

Poeoeke, Description of the Bast, II. 1. 127. 

I can make no marriage promt: 

Little can 1 give my wlf& 

Tennymm, Lord of Burleigh. 


present to; bestow a gift upon. 

The Kyngdom of Cathay marchethe toward the West 
unto the Kyngdom of Thsrse ; the whlohe was on of the 
inges that cam toprsssnte our Lord in Betheleem. 


MandrviUe, Tcavels, p. 266. 


Eight Jousts had been, and atfll 

Had Lancelot won the diamond of the year, - x#v r . .i- a. . • 

With purpose toprewnt them to the Queen gaS (pr$-zent'). [An elliptical use of the verb.] 
When all wore won. Tmnymm, Lancelot and Blalne]w MiliU, the position from which a rifle or musket 
4. To approach with a gift or offering; give a is fired. 

Who are you 7 ” laid shcb with the muricet ready for the 
promt Marryat rrtvatoorsman, xvU. 

wSyn. 1. Promit Qiftt Donelfon, C/roftiGy, Larym, Grant 
The difference between jnomt and is felt in the fact 
that one may be wiUlng to accept as a praamf that which 
he would not bo willing to accept as a gift: a gift is to 
lielp Uio one receiving it; a promt does him honor, or eg. 
presses friendly feeling toward him. A oreaml is there- 
fore ordinarily to an individual ; but in law gift Is used, 
to the exclusion of promt as Including all transfers of 
property without cmiHldcration and for the benefit of the 
donee. A dotuUian is of uotislderable valno, and geiienlly 
made to some public institution : as, a dtmattnn of books 
to a public libnury. GratuUy emphasises tlie fact that the 
receiver has no legal claim to the gift; it Is a gif t to an In- 
ferior, aa a fee to a servant, and generally a small sum : 
as, a self-respecting man will not exiiect a gratvity for 
eveiy little service. Largtm Is an old word, representing 
a gift from a superior, especially one high in authority 


As matohing to his youth and vanity, 

1 did promt him with the l^arls balls. 

8halt., Ueii. V., 11. 4. 181. 
The ddll la to be genemus and seem not to know it of 
yoursdf, Us done wltb so much ease ; but a liberal block- 
head pr o m ts hla mlatreoi oa he'd give an alma 

StssU, laying Lover, L L 

5. To handover oeremoniouHly; give in charge 
or poBfiefision, as for use or aorvioe. 

8o ladles in romance assist their knight 
Prssmt the spear, and arm him for the fight 

K. of the U, ill. 180. 

6. Eeeles,, to offer or recommend to the biabop 
or ordinaiy as a candidate for institutiou. See 
presentation^ 5. 

Any clerk may beptvssnfed to a parsonage or vicarage : 
that is, the patron to whom the advowson of the church 
belongs may offer his oleik to the bishop of the diooeae 
to he instltated. JUaeksUme, Com., I. xt 

7. To nominate for support at a public school 
or otlier institution. 


Igh in authority, 
generally diared by a considerable number. A grant Is 
rarely the aot at a private individual, but rather of a sov- 
ereign, legislature^ or corporation : ss, a grant of land to 
a company. 

praa0ntoblUty (pre-zen-te-biFU^ n. [< jtr^ 


< prseseniU)s, present: nee proMuf^.l Quick; 
prompt to act or take effect: as, n presenter 
neons poison,” Hareim, 

presGIlWyt, n, [ME., < L. prstssHtarim, that 
is at hand, ready, < present: see 

pnwMfi.] Pri'scit. 

This like liifynyt nioveyngoof temporel thtnges folweth 
this premdary estat of lyf uiinioevahle. 

CAanerr, Boetliins, v. prose fi. 

presentation^ (prez-en-ta'shon), II. [< OP. 
presentation, F, presenUiiUm sb 8 p. preseniaeion 
8 s Pg. presentai^iio s It. meseninswne, < LL. jirje- 
sentdUo(n-), a placing Wfore, an exhibition, < 
L. prtesentare, piKpriescntatus, place before, ex- 
hibit: BOO priwf Ilf 3, r.] 1. Tlie act, osiieoialiy 
the eeretnonioiiH act, of pn^senting a gift, prize, 
trophy, donation, or the like: as, the presenta^ 
tion of a medtil 1o a firomnn; tlio presentation 
of a stand of colorM to a ivginient; the present 
tation of an organ to a church.— 2. The aot of 
presenting or offering as fur recognition, ac- 
ceptance, etc. 

Prayers are sometimes a proetdatUm of mere desires. 

Itotikir, Eecles. llolity. 

After theprewnfaff^m of his letters of credeneis It is then 
tiio duty of a minister, if aocreditud to a sovurulgii, to ask 
tor promtation to the Queen or Empress. 

8, Schuyler, Amor. Dlplonmey. p. 188. 

8 . That which U presoiitod; a gift; an offeiv 
iug. [Bare.] 

Aloft on the waters, the height or top of an oUve tree 
did sliew Itself, whereof the dove brought a proentation 
to the giKMl old mnii. 

THtnc'c Stfwhiiuiie, p. 164. (Latham.) 

4. A representation ; exhibition; appearance; 
show; Hembianeo. 

I eoll'd Uieu then |NK)r shallow, painted queen; 

The proetdaHtin or hut whiit 1 was. 

Shttk., Kleh. 111., iv.4. 84. 

These proexUations of fighting on the stage are neces- 
sary to iiroduoe the elfecte of an heroluk play. Vrydcu, 

5. (a) In eecles. Intr, a jmtroii’H acd. of offering 
to a bishop, presbytery, or oilier properly con- 
stitutod authority a candidate for induction 
into a benefice. Hee patronntje, il. 

It differs from iiuniliiatlori In this, that, while promta- 
Hon signifies offering a clerk to the bishop for hiatttutloii, 
nomination signifies ufferliig a clerk to die patron in or- 
der that he may be prescntoil. Hook, 

Hence— (ft) The nomination by one ocelesias- 
tical authority of a candidate to bo appointed 
anotiior. In the r^rotestant Kpiscopal Church 
the right of pnisentat ion to the Dishop is lodged 
in the vestiy or other parish auilionties. (c) 
The right or presenting a clergyman. 

If the bishop . . . admits tlie patron’s inocntaHon, the 
clerk au admitted la next to he liistltiitcd by him. 

lUackntune, Com., I. xl. 

6 . In obstot., the appearance of a particular 

S art of the fetus nt the superior pelvic strait 
ilring labor. 1*|ie most freciiient form Is i 


sentahle + -diy (see -ftiftfy)’.'] 
ity of being presentable. 


L's governor (so we called the patron who preamlMi oa prGBGUtable (pro-zen't^bl), a, 


to the foundation) lived in a manner under ms paternal 
rooL Lmnt^Ohrul'feHoapitalFtvo-aiid-Thiriy Years A^ 

8t. To proffer; offer openly. 

He . . . jnnssiilsd battle to the Frenoh navy, which they 
refused. Sir J. JiayisanL 

9. To lay before a Judge, magistrate, or gov- 
erning body for action or consideration ; sub- 
mit, as a petition, remonstrance, etc., for de- 
cision or settlement to the proper authorities. 

That one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me nsdess, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my if sker, and promt 
My true aooonnt MtUm, Sorineti^ zlv. 

10. To aocuse to the authorities; bringacharge 
against before those having authority to act 
up^ it; lay before a oourt of judicature, as an 
object of inquiir; give notice of oflicially, as 
lor a orime or offense. 

You would pTMmf her at the leet, 

BeeaiiM she brought stone Jugs and no seal'd quarta. 

8Mt., T. of the H., Ind., IL 80. 
Banuuins keepa his monthly residence 
At ohutoh, atthongh against bis oonsdenoe : 

Ha woold refraine (beouiae he doth abhor it) 

Bat thiit ha feana to be 

Mua' ITMrils (B. B. T. 8.x P* 101 
forthia, and anjolnad to suffer tha child 


3 state or qual- 


Faoplo perversely wore their old boota which had long 
passed the season of preamtability. 

Pep. Set. Mo., XXXni. 447. 

[< present^ + 


to be 
he 


lug pruBSNiMi for this, am 
'hapyasd,lMatlll refUslq 


•able,} 1. Capable of being presented ; quali- 
fied or suitable for presentation, (a) Heady or 
suitable for Introduction toothers or into society; hence, 
ill proper trim ; fit to ho seen. 

Mrs. Lovell was informed tliat the baronet had been ail- 
dressing his son, who was froali from Faria and not, in his 
own modest opinion, praontaLlt! before a lady. 

O. Meredith, Bhuda Fleming, xxxii. 
(ft) Capable of being offered for perooptloii or understand- 
ing; capable of behig made known : as, an ideapreamf- 
asM only in language. 

If a key fita a lock, or a glove a band, the relation of the 
things to one another is proentahle to the perceptions. 

H. Spenecr, Nineteenth Century, XIX. ^GO. 
(e) Suitable for being offered as a gift. 

2. Eecles, : (a) Capable of being presented to a 
church living: as, n presentable clerk, (ft) Ca- 
pable of receiving the presentation of a clerk: 
as, ‘'churches presentable,” Ayliffe, Parergou. 

By the dissolntlon of religions honsea, all appropriations 
had been promiabte like other churches. If the Matute of 
dissolution hsd not given them to the king. 

Slpdman, On T^es, xxix. 2. 

praaantal (prf-zen'W), ». [< present^ + -a/.] 
Same as presentment, [Bare.] 

AslUastrationsof the author's prtsfiifaf of different sides 
of a lubjeot, we give two utraots. 

Chteago Adsanes, Jan. 14, 1880. 


HliAHiwBiiglSDdilLlu. MMfOfim, momentary, that opantes quickly, Maty, a fOsUval in the Boman (kUh^Houid Greek ohe^^ 


•a agala hioii|M to the I 


mtsditm, or pruauntatloii of the iipiMT and liuck pari of 
the fetal head. For each prusutitailoii there ore several 

r tiuna. See paUiini, 10. 

A cognitive mudifieation of consciousness; 
an idea ; a representation . nils nso of the word hu 
recently been introdncetl to translate the Gorman vorsM- 
itiiw, the term used liy Wfilff to tmiiidnlo the fjitlii reprst- 
smLuio, None nf thoHO worde has ever Inwii Kelentlficalfy 
defined, and they are used, like llieir synonym idea, with 
vague vsriatIuiiB of meaning, of IhoHv, the following ap- 
pear to be types : (a) An Idea in gmrnil; any niuiitiu (W* 
Joct subject to attention and aBmioiiitinii. Kant divides 
preaontatlons (vnrstetlunflen) In tliis Hunse Into unconscious 
presentations and pei’ceptlons, the hitter Into seniiatloni 
and oognltlona the lattor iignln into Intiiitioiis and eon* 
oepta and the latter Into t^iplrlcnl and pure concepts. 

All that variety of iiicntal facts which we sjieak of as 
senaatloiiB, punsuptlons, iiiiiiges, Intiiltioiis, ooncupts, no- 
tions, have two characteristics 111 crmimoii : (1) they admit 
of being more or loss attended Icl and (2) can he repro- 
diiucal and iiSMHdated together. It is here proposed to 
use the term prrsentatum to connote inch a mental fact 
and as the licst English e<iulvaleiit for what Locke meani 
by Idea and what Kant and Uerhart called aVurstellungi 
J. Ward, Biicyc. Brit, XX. 41. 
(ft) A fignruto e.oiiceptlon ; a product of the Imagination. 

The term proenUdvm | German which Hegel 

employs to name ilieiw "pletiirti-llionghts' or **flgurate 
conceptions." eorresp<iiids to the facts of tliolr nature. A 
precentation Is one of two things: either a particular thing 
udeen nndcu' gimeral Hsiiects, nr a universal narrowed down 
to a particular I hing. Thus, as it has lieen seen, a general 
name expresses a universal relation or attribute hut con- 
fines it to a particular object or class. 

Wallace, l^lcgomena to Hegel’s Logics xii. 
(e) A direct percept ; a presentative oognition. 

«»- The percept involves the Immedlato assurance of the 
presence of the whole otdect. Hence, psychologists speak 
of peroepts in their totality as premdatiinns. 

Sully, Fsych(fiogy, vL 

8. The procens of fonnation of a prosontation 
in sense T.^-Bcmdof Bee 



^mentation 

otlebimted on November 21it Alto/eoclfo. (!it)€^Okrtid 
in th» T§mpUt a fuettvel celebrated on Febniary Sid. In 
the lireek, Homun Catitbllc, Anslloan, and lome other 
chorchea, coniinoiily calUsil the /boat qy Me iHirf^feolfon; 

■ame aa -- Order Of the Pmeiitatioii Of tlie 

VUrglnllery.a lloiimii Catbnllc order of nnni^ 

fouiidisd III IruluriU in 1777. HHligioui liiatruotion to poor 
girls In a Hpuclalty of the order. 
pr^ntation‘'^f. n, LIiT«g. < L. waatenUrHf per- 
eeivo iKiforc^lmnd (hc^c! fn'emitient)^ + •aiUtn. 
The pro]M*r torm ih prcHerudonJ} A direct per- 
ception of Hometiiing in the future ; proBeueiou. 

In sundry nnliiiHlH we deny not a kind of natural me« 
teorology, nr liinatu pnmniatlon. both of wind and weather. 

Sir T. nrawn$, Vulg. Sir. 

prasentatioillsm (prex-eft-t&'ahon-ixm), n. [< 
preitenUitUm^ + -^m.] The doctrine that por- 
ocjition i8 un immediate coj^ition. 
prOBentationist (prez-en-t&'Bhon-lHt), fi. [< 
prvHmlaiwn^ + -w/.] An adherent of the doc,- 
trine of proHentationism. 
prosentative (pre-zenM.iirtiv), a. [< ML. aa if 
**prtmmtaUTtis^ < L. prawentatun, pp. of jtrxsen- 
tavHf p1ai*e bofoni, exhibit: nee 1. 

In eeclen, law: (a) Having the right of proRon- 
tation: aH,advowHone areprcar^ttfaftve^collativey 
or donative. 

An advowaon jatmtUaHve la where the patron haili a 
right of preauiitatloii to the hlahon or ordinary. 

/IhicMfiiMF, (tom., 11. ill. 

(b) Admitting the iirc^Hciitation of a clerk: an, 
9 k prmmiaticc parHonuge. — 2. In metaph,: (a) 
OouHiRtiniD^ of or pertaining to immediate, prox- 
imate, or intuitive apprc^hetiHioii or cognition : 
oppoRed rtpremUativff. 

A thing known In itself la the (sole) pnmntaHiie or liitiil' 
tive obleut of knowledge^ or the (sole) ohhict of a wmnUa’ 
N«f or Intuitive kiiuwledige. fUr W. llawUlan, 

(h) Cognitive ; pcrtiiiiiiiig to knowledim. 
l^iantoe (prfi-zen-te')» w. [< present + -wd.] 
One who iu preHentod to a benefice. 

It la often very linnl on the hlHhopa to ho oliliKod to In- 
stltnte theprmwnfrraof such men, . . . hat the remedy is 
111 their own handa, and the reaiNuiHlhillty of Ita noii-eni* 
idoyment lies with tlieniaelvea. 

ThB Churehman, LIV. 402. 

prasenter (prv-zeii'W?r), n, [< prettmt^, r., + 
1. One who pri'HontH or olicrR for accep- 
tance; a giver. 

Such duo fear 

Aa Ata premtdurH of great workH to Ofoaar. 

B» Jmmti, Poetaator, v. 1. 


Hie tiling was neeeptable, but not 


_ L'Katmnffe. 

8t. An exhibitor; an actor. 

Heat ye ; 

Are the premtOer^ ready? 

Ford, Perkin Warheek, ill. 2. 

prasential (pre-zcii'nlnil), a, [< OF. prvHVHCial 
as It. itfCHenHak, < ML. prmmtialiHf < li. prte- 
aentia^ preHence (see prvMenee), + -of,] Having 
or implying actual presence; present. 

Qod, who was never vlNlhle to mortal eyc^ was pleased 
to make himself premtdud by aiihsUtiitloii of hia name. 

Jar, Taylnr, Works (ed. Ja'iAX 1* 

To tlilM grand vision, which the choaon three 
Were call'd hufiire they tualeil death to miv, 

Waa added jiriNif to the aatonlah'd ear. 

That mode pramifial Deity appear. 

Byrom, On Dr. Middleton’s fixaiu. of liord lip. of loiidon’H 

IDIhc. 

What asMicIaiing league Ui the imagiiintlon can there 
be between the seers and the smira not of a pmsenHal 
miracle? iMtnft, ItarreiiueaN of the Imaginative Faculty. 

preaentiality (pre-zcn-Rln-al'i-ti), ft. [< OF. 
prmenciaUtr == It. prrfwnclalim^ < ML. prmett^ 
prnw'ntialis, 01*08011081 : »oo pre- 
seutiahl Tin* HiaU> or quality of being pn^non- 
tial; proRontncHH; proseui'c. 

A g(NHl is not barely iu be muiiaiired by Its Immmliatc 
pramnfuilUit, Simth, Sermona, VTll. vi. 

Aa If they knew not that terms of prtortly. and preianti- 
aiity. and mraterlorlty have not that algnittcancy In or 
about eternity aa they have with ua. 

Baxter, Divine Life^ I. fi. 

prasentially (pro-zen 'slml-i ), adt\ In a proRon- 
tial manlier; by actual "pi'^'Honce ; iu person; 
with the notion of proHcnco. 

It had been nwenled to HInuMin (whose words these are) 
tliat he should ace Thiist before he died ; and actually and 
really, Hiibatanttally, eBBoiitlally, bodily, pmaenHaUy, pei^ 
aoually ho diws see him. Domuf, Sermona, Iv. 

But he ndgna iu ihla plaqc rather pramniiaUy by hla 
grace ; where his st^eptre Is a sceptni of rightooiisneas, and 
nis throne man's heart. Bet^, T. Adamt, Worka 11. 72. 

presantiahieBB ^pro-zci/shij^-ncs), a. The state 
of lioing imm«Mliatcly prt^Routxto consciousness* 
If the preamfMiftuMa of the object bV neceiaary to the act 


ir tne preaenmitMu of the object h;? neceiaary to the act 
of viaiou, the object pereotveii cannot possibly bo external 
to na A. CoUirr, Clavla U^tveraalla I. L 1 2. 

preientiatef (pr^zen'shi-at), ff. ^ [< L. prsp- 
Bcntiaf presence (see prmmee), + To 

make present or actual. 
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Tlwpliancyiniy be ao dear sad strong m to p wf w i lfsl i 
upon one theatre all that aver It took uotloa of In tee 
paab AT. Oftw, Conplogla Baera» IU. 4. 

preMlitieilt (prfi-sen'Bhl§nt), a. [< L. prmsta^ 
tten{U)Hy ppr. of prmyenHre^ feel or perceive be- 
forehand, < prm, beforoi + amtfife, feel: see 
yentimW] Perceiving beforehand; having a 
prophfitic souse or impression, 
preaentiflet (prez-en-tif'ikb a. [< It.prm^ 
s€n(U)g, present, + •fieust mfddng (see 
Making present. 

Adamhad a sense of the divine preaenee; . . . notwith- 
standing that be fonnd no want of any eoverlng to hide 
hlmadf from tint preamU^ aenae of him. 

Dr. If. Mart, bet of Fhlloaophlo Cabbala, II. 

preaentiflcalt (prez-en-tif 'i-kan, a. [< pretm- 
tijic + -af.1 Same aspregent^ 
preaentiflcijrt (prez-en-tif'ik-li), ode. In a 
presontiUc manner; in such a manner as to 
tiiako present. 

Tbewholeovolutlon of times and agea . . . lacolleeted* 
ly and pmmM^y repreaented to God at onoe^ as If all 
things and actions were at this veiy Instant really pres- 
ent and exlateiit before him. Dr. H, More, 

presentiment (pr^-sen 'ti-mgnt ), n. [< F. pm- 
Hvntiment as Hp. prenentimiSnio as It. presenff- 
ptantOf < L. praaentire, feel or perceive before- 
hand: see 1. A direct, though 

vague, pi^rception of a future event, or a feel- 
ing which Moems to bo such a perception. 

A prautUitnetd at what la to be hereafter. 

Butter, Analogy of Bdtgloii, I. 0. 

Magic, and all that is ascribed to it, la a deep praaentt- 
ment of the powers of science. AnerMm, History. 

Specifically — 2. An anteeedent feeling or im- 
pression that some misfortune or calamity is 
about to hamien; anticipation of impeniling 
evil; foroboaiiig. 

A vague pnmntiment of Impending duom . . . 

Uannted him day and i^ht. 

hongfeUofo, wayside Inn, Tbrqnemada. 

presentimental (pre-sen-ti-men'tal ), a. [< pre- 
Hvntiment + -af.] juelating to or in the nature 
of a presentiment: as, oprettenUmenial anxiety, 
presentiont (pr^cn^shqn), n. A bad spelling 
ot jtrettfmsUm. 

presentlTe (pr$-zeti'ttv), a. and n, [< pretwn^ 
4* -fVe.] I. a. 1, Causing to be presented di- 
i*ect1y to the mind, as a notion; presentative : 
contradistinguished from and 

symMicaf.— 2. In gram,, noting a class of 
words which present a definite conception of 
an object to the mind; not symbolic. J, Earle, 
Philology of the Eng. Tongue* 

U* n. A presontive wora* 
presentlTenoss (prf-zen'tiv-nes), n. [<pro- 
Mcntive + -mm.] The state or property of being 
presontive; the capability of a word to present 
a definite notion or oonoeption of an object to 
the mind. 

The word shall offers a jraod ezaxmde of the movement 
from preefintiamem to aymnollsm. when it flonriahed as 
a pruaentlve word, It aignifled to owe. 

J. Marie, Philology of the Eng. Tongue. 

presentlj (prez'ent-li), ode. If. In presence; 
lirrsonaDy; actually. 

The gloiy of hla Godhead Is to be present and to 1)11 all 
places at once essentially, prernnBy, with hla almighty 
power. 

Tyndale, Ana. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker See., ISfiO^ 

[P.S82. 

I have a bualnecs 

Wbioh niuob ooncema you,pr 0 aciitt^ conoems yon. 

Beau. aSdit, Knight of Mte, II. 1. 

2t. At present; now; at the time spoken of. 

A ohilde wUl ehoae a sweeting beoanae It is prmnUie ' 
falre and pleasant AseAotii, The Soholemaater, p. .SO. 

Hie Irishmen and Boots fanoured not the race of the 
kings that premdUe reignsd. 

HeUaehed, K. John, an. 1212. 

When God had (Teated man Jie was pramMy the owner 
of him. Baaier, Treatise of Bdf-benlal, 1. 1. 

3. Immodiatoly; by and by; in a little time; 
soon. 

I will nerve process, preeentfy and strongly, 

I'pon your brother, and Octavio, 

Jacliitna, and the boy. 

lieteker, Spanish Cnrate, IU. 1. 

Him therefore I hope to send prmtUiy, so soon aa I ahall 
see bow It wUl go with me. Phfi. II. 2S. 

Preamily after my arrival I waa brought with the rest 
of my oonipany to toe Deputy Governor of the towne. 

Clinstt; Crudities, I. 2. 

I'm maator of this honae, which I’ll adl pmnUly; 

111 olap up bills this evening. 

jraSate Cbaate Maid, IU. 8. 

presentBient (pr$-zent'mratL n, [< OF, pre~ 
eettitfment, preaenimmt, act or presenting, pre- 
sentment, < preeenter, present : see pressiitii.] 
1. The act of presenting, or the state of being 
presented; presentatioiL 


To batebook-patren, with the aii p iwd a ttt fa r m efaeei^., 

JfOlofH Apology for teeetyinnuTm 

She waa an honored gneat at the pmnUmem of a bm- 
leaqne maaque. Batter^ UM. V. S., I. hh. 

2. Anything presented or e^ibited; appein- 
anee; likeness; representation. 

The oounterf ett premUmeni of two brotheri. 

BAat, Hamlet, UL 4. 

Tbna 1 hurl 

My dasaifng apella into the apnngy air. 

Of power to cheat the eye with blear lUnaion, 

And give It false praairiumenta 

MiUtm, Oomns, 1. 

Oxford dropped the canon law decree altogether ; Cam- 
bridge, by adopting a more genenil form, retained a Miud- 
owy pretentmaU vi the double honour. 

aiiMf, Medieval and Modem Hist, p, hsu. 

8. In law : (a) A statement by a grand jury of 
an offense from their own knowledge or obser- 
vation, without any bill of indictment laid Ik*. 
fore them : as, the pregenimeni of a nuisance, a 
libel, or the like, on which the prosecuting offi- 
cer must afterward frame an inoictment, ort^ 
the party presented can be put to answer it. In 
a more |;eneral sense, comprehendH 

inquisitions of office and indictments. 

As beforo, so after the Union, tithe-prootors witli their 
remorseless exaetionB, and grand jurlea with road-johliina 
prearnfmanla, came to shear the already ahoni, and reduce 
their victims from mlaeiy to deimalr. 

K. Bowden, Shelley, L 2S7. 

In each of these baronies sessions— called precenbuent 
sessions - are held, where all preeetUuunUe are IntroduciMi, 
to be submitted afterwards atlhe assixes to the grand jury. 

Forintohay Bee., S. sT, XI*. loa 

(b) The formal information to the lord, by the 
tenants of a manor, of anything done mit of 
court (e) The presenting of a bill of exchaiip 
to the drawee for acceptanco, or of a bill to the 
acceptor, or of a note to the maker, for paymont. 
— 4. EccXes,, a formal complaint made by tlu* 
authorities of a parish to the bishop or arch- 
deacon at his visitation. 

The Churob-wardens should meet twice a yoere, to banc 
all the prsssnlmsnts made perfect against the Assises. 

Quoted In Capt. JohnSmitFe Works, 11. lf»7. 
Prasentaislit of Bniltiliry. see JfapMMvy. 
prosentness (prez'ent-nes), n, [< preaenB + 
-ness.] Same as presmee. 

Goring had a much better understanding, ... a much 
keener courage, and preeentneae of mind in danger. 

Clarendon, Great Bebmlion, vlil. 

prsssntolr (prez-en-twor')» n, [< F. pr^aenloir, 
a form of cup, < presenter, present : see jtre- 
gent^,"] 1. A utensil upon which things arc 



Prawntotr of J»p«iH>ie Lscquer-waie, with Bowl. 

laid to be handed to the recipient; a tray or 
waiter ; a salver. The name is also given to a Japn* 
nose stand, nanally of laoquerod wood, upon whloh a bowl 
ia snppoirted. 

2. A oup-holder having three or more branchen 
to simport and inclose the onp, and often a ring- 
handle to carry the whole. 
preBeat-parfoet (pres'snt-pto'fekt), «. J" 
gram., tne perfect tense, ^oodemp, Kov. " 
1887, p. 848. [Bare.] 
pnwml^^^ (PT^t^^Wjj-tl), 

Seonring safety, palatabllity, oonvenienecb aadjwis^ 
eMBty ofamgs diMhad pnriously been administered Jo 
theformof hngebolnBes. Iimieri;No^MS8,p.86efadvtc. 
p r ewn rnM e (p*f-«te'v^bl), a. [< pruerve + 
-able.] Capable of being nceserved, 
prassin rati ol i (prea-fasvyAgnL n, [<OP.j^" 
gervatUm, F* pr4gervatlon m Sp. prm rvaeion 
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^ P^. at It. j pr w wfwii te M, < ML. 

prmiivrwUioin^)^ < t>r«9ervatv», pp. jprmM/rvatus^ 

1. (.up, preserve LL. observe beforehand: see 
f.reiferve.] 1. The act of preserving, or keeping 
safe or sound ; the act of Keeping from injury or 

< Ifeay : as, the preservation of life or of property. 

WoU yet 0 tiUurse nuui. 

Though Cunbridge. Scroou ana Gray, in their deer oeru 
And tender ynmnation of our penou. 

\\ ould have him pnniih'd. 3hak,, Hen. V., U. a 6S. 

Du not attempt to be more aniuiing and agreeable than 
is oonaieteut with thejwiwwreehfon of reepeot. 

^«iey JSbiAA, in Lady Holland, vL 

2. The state of being preserved from injury or 
decay: escape from destruction or danger: as, 
ji building in good preservation. 

Give na particular! of Uw prmreaiOm, 

Shat,, Tempeat^ v. 1. ISfi. 
fiv*ry Mnaeleaa thing, by nature’! light, 

Doth prmereaticn aeek. deatruouoii ahun. 

Sir J, JkniM, ImmortaL of Bool, zxi. 

3. A means of security or escape. 

It liapned, Maater Argent had put hie Bandileir of jmw- 
der in nia hat, which next God waa all their vrmmaaont. 
Quoted in CapL John Smilih*§ Worka U. 98. 
Peace Pressrvatlon Acts. See imum. 
preserratlTe (pr$-s6r' v^tiv), «. and n. [< OP. 
jnrscrvat^f F, pr4servaiif ss Bp. Pg. It. preser- 
vatiro, < ML. ^prsesermtims, < pri9servare,pp, 
prtesfTvatuSf'proHOTvei nee preserve,} 1, a. Iw- 
Herving; tending to keep safe, sound, or free 
from aecay: as, %e pra/rm*a5tY» quality of salt. 

Ah above directed, the prmrragiw bath contains about 
eight graina of nitrate of silver to the ounce. 

Lea, X*hotography, p. 86a 
It will ha however, evident that a preeervaiUve eocluty 
hus a very uphill taak. It has to war against the preju- 
dices of the sexton and tlie linmlUB aapientia Giiiuthurtie. 

NiuetenOk Century, JUUL 24a 

n. n. That which preserves ; anything which 
tends to keep safe and sound, or free from in- 
jury. corruption, or decay; a preventive of 
dumuge, decomposition, or waste. 

Lyke as Uie phlaitltniB call those diseases most porylloni 
tgaltiBt whom is fouiidcn iw preeeruatiue. 

Sir T. Klyot, The Govemour, 111. 4. 
Their lllmlds‘1 dmtteiifiiss, i. o., a pentagonal figure 
. . . which in Germany they reckon for a preeenoatiee 
agidiist holjgobliiis. 

SelUen, lllnatratlons of Drayton's Folyolbkm, lx. 417. 
A heart in heaven will be a most cxeollent preeereaHee 
mmiiist temptations. Baxter, Saints Rest, iv. S. 

This ceremony of the sprinkling of salt la oonaidered a 
preaereative, for the chila and mother, from the evil eye. 

K. W. Lane, Modem tEflorptlana, IL WO, 
This facile adaptation waa at once the symptom of per- 
f««t health and Its boat pnmrvaHve. 

iiavthtnme. Seven Gables, ix. 

preBenratory(pT$^6r'va-W-ri), a. and w. [< 
ML. *prsBservatoriHs (cf. pneservator, a pre- 
Horver), < prseservare, pp. prasservatus, pre- 
serve: fieej>re«r.rro.] L u. Tending to preserve; 
preservative. 

Tlie indeavoura muat be no other tlien preeereaUiry, how- 
ever it pleaaeUi Uod to order the events. 

^ UaU, Cases of Couscieiioe^ IL 8. 

n, n.; p\, preservaUmes (-rix). If. A pre- 
servative. 

Ilow many masters have some stately houaoa had. In the 
sffc of a small cottage, that hath, as It were, lived and 
dietl with her old master, botli dropping down together ! 
Such vain p re m reaioriee of us are our inherltaiiocB, even 
once removed. 

WhMoeik, Manners of the Rngllsb, p. 4ia (/xrtkmn.) 
2. An apiMtratus for prcfserving substances for 
foo<l^ or a building wliere the process of pre- 
Horving food-products is carried on. 

By all thdr hollow aides is made within a voiy large 
preeereatory, oisieriK or basin, fit to oontain apretty quan- 
tity of water. Dr, Suane, inKay's Workaof (haation,p.2. 

presenre (prf-x^rv' )< ; pret. and pp. prasors^df, 
ppr. preserving, [< OF. preserver, P. pr^ser^ 
vvr =s Bp. Pg. preservar as It. preservare, keep, 

< ] jL. jtrseservarc, observe beforehand, ML. keep, 
preserve, < L. pr», before, + serrare, save, pre- 
serve, protect. Cf . mwierve, reserve,} I trans, 
1. To keep safe or free from harm; defend from 
injury or destruction; save. 

God did aendme before you to praerTM life. Gen. xlv.6. 
Uvilver me, O Lord, from the evil man ; premree me 
from the violent man. Pa. eiL L 

To preetree my aoverelgn from his foe. 

Say but the word, and I ^1 be his prleat 

gAaJr.,2Hen.lh[.,iiLl. 171. 
And oottld they have prsamml the Magariueof Tobaooo 
V'lly. bealdea other Things in that Town, something might 
have been had to countorvail the Chaige of the Voyage; 

UawU, Letters lL 4. 

■ P rim n i me from the thing 1 dread and hate, 

A duel In the form of a debate. 

ObM^er, Oonv«rastlon,X 88, 


8. To maintain: secure permanence to; keep 
in existence or alive; make lasting: as, to i>re- 
serve one’s good looks. 


praddmt 

** Tannin," cays Poiteviu. *qa thenaconaltlaer,andmiiit 
be cunaklered aa snob, and nut as a mvwriMT." 

Imrer AmAeom, p. 864. 


2. One who makes preserves, as of fruit, etc. 
'8. (hio wlio preserves gauio for sjioi't. 


To worthip God aright, and know hie woika 

Not hid: nor thneethingalaat which might meftnw . . . - 

Freedom and peace to men. MUhm, P. L., xL 679. prSMB (pre sox), n. [< L. prmsvs, one who pre- 
The Bpectaole had allured Beynoldi from that easel 


which has prmereed to us the thoughtful foreheads of so 
many writora and atateameu, and the sweet amilee of so 
many noble matrons. Maamiap, Warren Heetlnga. 

To such e name 

Preeeree a liruad approach of Uma, 

And ever-echoing evenuee of song. 

Txlwymm, Death of Wellington, v. 

8. To keep possession of; retain. 

Freeeree your worth, end 111 prmree my money. 

Beau, and Ft., Tmerry end Thoodoret, v. 1. 
Only perchance eome melancb^ Stream 
And come Indignant HiUa old namea n re e eree . 

When laws, snd creedi, andpei^e au are lost! 

H'ordineorCa, Eoolea. Semnets, L 12. 

He can never through a aiiifde paragraph either 

the oalmneaa of a phUocopher or thomedmeea of a Chria- 
tian. Maeautay, Sadler's Bef. Refuted. 

4. To prepare in such a manner as t-o resist 
decomposition or fermentation ; prevent fri>m 
spoiling by the use of preservative substances, 
with or without the a^ncy of boat: as, tojprf^- 
serve meats or fruit; to presence an anatonncal 
specimen. 

1 ha’ aunie qulnoca brought from our house I' th' CfSintry 
to preeerve; when sliall we have any good sugar ci»mu 
uverY Dekker and Weheter, Northward Hu; 11. 1. 

Delectable dIalieM of preeereed plunw, and poauhee, and 
pears, and quinces. Irving, Sketoh-uook, p. 44a 

6. To maintain and reserve for personal or 
special use in hunting or fishing, (a) To raise, 
provide for. and proicet, aa game, for use at certain aeaaone 
or by oertalo peraoiis, aa in hunting or fishing : a% to mv- 
eeree quail ; to prisamw salmon. (6) To reaerve and adapt 
to the protection and propagation of game designed for 
special naa aa in hunting or flailing: u,preeerved covers; 
a preeereed itreauLiEBm 1 and 8. Pnkect, D^end, etc. 
(aeo keep), secure^ ahlela, conserve, spare. 

IL tntrans, 1. To prepare decomposable snb- 
stances, as meats or fruits, for preservatiou ; 
make preserves. 

Hast thou not leani'd me how 
To make perftimusY distil Y pmierwf 

Shat., C^mbellne, L 6. 18. 

2. To raise and protect game for siieoial use, 
as in hunting or flshnig. 

Squire Tbomhfll . . . had taken the liberty to aak per- 
million to shout over Mr. f4eili«'s land, sinoe Mr. Ledie 
did not preaenw. Bulwer, My Novel, vilL 6. 

pr 08 erve(pi'e-zCrv')|tf. l< preserve, v,} If. That 
which preserves or saves. 

Fetch balaamcH the kind prvwnw of life. 

Omme and Lodge, l^uoking GIbbs for lond. and Eng. 

Bpeciflcally — 2. pi. A kind of spectacles with 
colored glasses to protf*ct tJie eyes from too 
strong light. 

Premrvee are used to conceal defomiltlee or to protect 
the eyes in the many cuiidititnis where they cannot tolerate 
bright light. . . . They arc made of liliilsli. "smoked," or 
almost black coloured glass, and arc of very various 
■hapea aooording to the amount of olsicural loii necessary. 

Encyc. BrU., XXII. 872. 

8. That which is preserved, or prepan^d for 
keeping: especially, fruit, meats, etc., suitably 
seasoned and cooked to prevent fermentation 
or spoiling. 

At this Treat 1 eat of a t*reeerve or Wet Sweetmeat, 
made of Granite Flowers, Inconiparable ; and the Lady 
obliged me wirn the msiiiicr of making it. 

JAder, Journey to FOiia, p. 199. 

A female Dodioii, when in "strange houses," always 
ate dry liread with her tea, and declined any sort of firv- 
mreee, having no confidence in the butter, and thinking 
that tlie preeervee hail protiahly licgun to ferment from 
want of duo sugar and iKiillng. 

George EtM, Mill on the FUmh, L a 

4. A place where game is preserved ; a place 
set apart for the protection and proi>a^tion of 
mme intended for bunting or fishing. — 5t. A 
thing preserved. 

Wonderful indeed arc the piwamwrof tima whioh open- 
eth unto us mummlce from crypto and pyramids. 

Sir T, Browne, Mummies. 

prUBenre-Jax (pr§-x6rv'Jllr), n. A Jar made to 
contain preserved meats, fruits, etc., so con- 
trived that it may be tightly closed, to exclude 
the air and prevent evaporation. * 
preBBTrar (prf-xdr'v6r), fii 1. A person or thing 
that preserves ; one who or that which saves or 
guards from injury, destruction, or waste; a 
savior; a preservative. 

What shall I do unto thee, O thonpreaanwr of men? 

Job vU. 29. 

Camillo, 

F reeereer of my father, now of me, 

“ .. . - - ^ ^ r shall we do? 


sides or guards, < prsesiderv, sit liefore or in 
front of: see ftresklr,} One who presides over 
the delilK^ratious of an orgiuiixed society or the 
like ; a pr<*sideut ; the chairinuii of a meeting, 
[Hi'otch.] 

preahow (pKvaho'), r. t, f< pre- + shotv,} To 
show beforehand; foi'esliow. limjvt, fKare.1 

preside (pro-xid'), r.J.; jiwt. ainrpp. presUkni, 
iipr. presf fling, [ < OF. presitlrr, F. nresidtr mt Bp, 
Pg, presitUr ss It. presvdvre, presirntre, preside 
over, govern, < L. prmidvrv, guard, iiwtect, de- 
fend, nave the cun' or managinncnt of, superin- 
tend, direct, also lit. (liL. ) sit liefoi*e or in front 
of, < jwii?, before, + svdvrv, sit : simi stdentary, 
etc., wf.] 1. To bo set over others; have the 
place of authority, as a cliairiuiui or director; 
direct and contnd, us a chief ofllcer: usually 
denoting temporary siqicriut^uidiMice and direc- 
tion : as, to preside over a society ; to preside at 
a public meeting. 

It ia farther to be uoted that, in these solemn sssembUoa 
for the churches service, thei-c is no one pmeultm among 
them, after the matinerof the aBBeiiilillesut other people. 

PrtiH, Jtlm; and I'rugitw uf Quakers, Iv. 

Here eomes the iicIgliUniiiiig Jnsiiee. plensvd to guide 

Ilia little club, and in the uliuir preeidr. 

OntMn’, WurkfS 1. 176. 

Man now prreidvH 

In iiower, where oiicc he triMiifilril In his weskneas. 

WunlHUHirth, Sonnets, III. 41. 

I was glad to aoc my hml fereMitHng at the dcniucratieal 
College. S^dtiey Smith, To the ('uuiiteaa Grey. 

2. To oxcndsi^ siipcrinteiidoiicouiid diroctiou; 
have a guiding or controlling inti nonce : us, the 
intoB preside over man’s destiny. 

The Holy Ghost, though It mended over ihemliida and 
peiiB of the apoatlea ao fur ss to tircHerve thorn fnsii error, 
yet doth not seem to have (lletiitetl to them what they 
wore to any, word by wind. Bp, AUrrhury, Si^niiuiiH, U. lx. 

Who ooiii|iiur’d iiaturo Hhoiild jirvehle o’er wit 

Pope, Kssay on Crlticlaiu, 1. tlOL 

Thoao modlclniil ngoniM whhth iHMweHM the power of dl- 
nxiily iiifliienoljig the iiervouH iiiiHshanlMiiis which preside 
over motion. Bttek'e IlaiuUsstk o/ Med, Seieneee, V, 27. 

Frssilllnf BUer. Hue etderl , 6 (eX- Brsildtllf JUdfB. 
Boojudge. 

praudeiice (pros' i-ihms), n, [< F. prMdmiee as 
Pr. Bp. Pg. presideneia ss It. presidensa, < ML. 
ttra*sidenHa,<. L, priesiden(t-)s, ppr, of pnesidore, 
preside: noo preside, Cf, preseanev.] Bameas 
presidtmey, [liii.ro.] 

The vunenihlo juistor hiul (roiiic down 

From hlH high pulpit, and uHHiiinid tlie aeat 

Of proddenee. J. G, itullaud, Kathrina, IL 

presidBllcy fpn'x'i-den-Hi), n, [As presLlenve 
(soo-r^).j 1. Hn|K'nnioiidcncc and diroction; 
controlling and diriMding iiiilncncc,aM of apros- 
idinit. 

The primitive chnruli, cxpivsHltig the calling and ottcea 
of a blmup, did It In temiH of ftreHutenry and aiithortty. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (t«il. 1S.MriX 11. 908. 

For what aeiaiunt can he given of tin; dideniilnatloii of 
the growtli and iiiiigtiltiiilc of plant h from nuThunleal prln- 
cdplea, of matter mov’d without the proeideiuiu and gtild- 
aiice of aome aupcrlour agent Y Bay, Works of ( ’rijat Ion, I. 

2. The ofiico of prcsiilcnt : as, tlio presidefiey 
of a collogo ill* a railroad corjiorat ion ; spcciif- 
cally [«/;>.], the ofllco of Ivosidcui of llio 
Uiiilctl BtatcH. 


The modloina of our bouse, how 


W. T., iv. 4. 607. 


He [Oraiitl eiiinc to the a sliiiph* Mddler, witli- 

out many isdltieul Ideas, or anything that could 1 m* called 
a political philosophy. The yatiini, Sept. 7, 1882, p. 194. 

8. The Icrtii during whiidi a prcsideiii holds 
office: as, the presideyrit of IdncMdii, of Thiers, 
efr.. — 4. in British India, a chief administra- 
tive division, in the early hlKtoiy uf Hritlsh India 
there were three pi-cshh^indeH-' Dengid, Dombay.aiid Ms- 
draa : the lunt two nit! ruled liy govurnoia, and hence are 
sometimes culled jtotsertuirit/iijnt ; the former presidency 
of Bengal 1 h now divided into sttverul admliiialrallve ter- 
lilorliw, inidiidliig the lieuteiiHnt-govemonhl]>s of Bengal 
(or Liiwiir RcngalX the Northwtwteni ritiviiiccs, etc. In 
the fwvetiteeiitli centuiy tlnf chief of an Important fac- 
tory in India was iiopiilarly stylitl president, and In that 
sense the word Is used in letiem patent of the Esst India 
Company In Iftsi.- First Prestdenoy, snumg the Mor- 
mons. a noanl of presiding ofllcerH, consisting uf the head 
of the bh'randiy wBh two cfimisclors. 

The sitcuiid great power in the fMormonl (liurch, next 
to the Prophet, is the Find J*reiddeney. This is c^m|Nised 
of Uiu l*rophet and hfH two coiinselloni. The three toge- 
ther, known os the Fin* Preeideney or siinply the PTm- 
deucy, etc. Fifteen Yeure among the Munnane, p. 161. 

presldontl (prex'i-dent), a. and n, [< M K. presi- 
dent (n. ), < OF. prfwdcnt, F. prMdeni ss Pr. pre- 
sident ss Hp. Pg. It. presUlentc (ss D. G. Bw. pre- 
sident ss Dan. prtesidmtf n.), < h, prisskien{t-)s^ 



pntldiBl . 


mtldliig, M a noan a dii^otar, ruler, preel- 
dent, ppr. of prmsideref direet, preside : see pre- 
tUieA 1. a. rroMidini;?; directing; guiding; oo- 
eupi^g the chief place or first rank. [Obsolete 
or archaic, J 

Quid petitnr Micria ulal tiintuin fama poetla,whiob, ah 
though it bo orteiitlmni irnpriaun«Hl In ladym oaakfetJiL 
and the president bnoke of luclt aa cannot aec without 
anoUier inan'a aiHsctnclea, yoi at length it breakea focith 
in apight of Ilia keeiMfra. 

Naahe, quoted in Iiit. to Pierce Panlleaae^ p. xxlli. 
Thu priinu and premtietU aeolot of the earth. 

MiddUton, Game at Cheaa, IL 2. 

Whence hast thou tlien thy truth, 
lint from him. or his angela preakUttU 
In every provinceY Jfgtoa, P. SL, L 447. 

Tliey ilsrael] would lie loft in the same condition with 
oilier Gentile nntiona, who mnat thiirefore be anpposed 
to lie under the iinniedlate oundnot of praddent angels. 

J, Soatt, UhriaUan Life, ii. 7. 

n. n. If. One who presidos; one who Hii|Kir- 
initmds and directs the proceetliugs of others; 
a ruler; a ruling spirit. 

roininuuiido aa Homalnea, and we ahall obel aa nubmea ; 
leue VB a preMidenl that is lueruirnll, and all our rcalnio 
ahal be obedient Ooldau Hook, xl. 

A ohargo wo liear 1* the war, 

And, aa the prenUJktd of uiy kingdom, will 
ApiMiar there for a man. 

.V/Mir., A.andC., III. 7. IH. 

Thou wonder of all prinoea. and gloiy. 

Miadiet^n, The Pluunix, 1. 1. 
Happy la Itome^ nf all eartli'a other atatei^ 

To have so true anil great aftmitidenl 

For her interior aplrfia to imitate 

AaCoDsaria. if. ./oiuwn, Poetuater, v. I . 

9. An officer elected or appointed to iiresido 
over and control the proceedings of others, 
(s) Thu presiding offloor of an oaaoinlily : ai^ thv prwdUmt 
of a oonventlon. 

For which dollliored whh by parleniente. 

For Anteiior to yelden out ('ryHcyde, 

And It pninouncod by tliu prttdtlntd. 

CliMiatr, Troiliia, Iv. 

Daugliter to that good earl, onoe fWnndnU 
(If Kiiglanil'a council and her treamiry. 

MUUuk, Sonneta, v, 

(ft) The oblef olHcer of a corporation, oomimny, or aociety : 
aa, the prcNidcnf of n railway iHimiiany, or of a bank. 

Tliey eleotoil the (originally ooIIihI Alilornieti. 

afterwarda Maatora and Warduns) and other ofllclnla. 

JStiidiiih GitiiM (Fu K. T. S.), Int. p. exxv. 
(a) The governing ollloer of a eolli*ge or uiiivorNity. (d) 
The higiieat oflicer of state in a niiMiuni republic. 1'lie 
President of the Giiltoil Htntea is idioaun once in four 
years by preatdentlal eleetora, who two olooted by the p<H>- 
pie of the aeverul Statew, the eleetora in every State lading 


TM» p m UmI will iwMh eo w d awn 
Tour grace anotliar day. 

Tru§ Ms df MU IfedSTchlld'f Brilids, T. SSQi 
pnftdantaH (pres'i-d,nt.M), l<pn$kbnfl 
*f -AW.] A female preeident. 

1 boeame by that means the pru Um ii m at the dinner 
and tea-table. Jfma. D'Artlaif, DUtj, 1X1. 171. 

The day on which I was there (at the Moravlaa estab- 
lishment at Eberailorfi was Snnday.and I . . . waa Intro- 
diiceii to the well-bred, acoompllaned pnddnitm, Mn- 
lein Uerstendorf. timry OrM ItMmm, Diary, L fiO. 

presidential (pres-i-den'shsl), a, [ax P. prSiti- 
th;n ML. ^mrsBiiidcntiaUBf pertaining to pres- 

idoiice (jtrseMiiUmtiaUa magna esHa, a supromo 
Gonncil), < prasnidentia, presidenoe, presiaency : 


prealgniflcatiOP (prS-sig^iii-fl-k&'thQii), n. (< 
LL. prm9ignifleatio{n-)t a showing beforehand 

< L. yrmAgnificare^ forol 

show: see priddgnify7\ The act of signifyiiK^ 
or showing beforenand. [Bare.] 

There, Indeed, having aoaroe happened any oonaiderabie 
reyolntion in state or action in war whwm we do not 
find mentioned In hlitoiy ■ome jw w t tow^ftartion or preilic. 
tion. sarrna, Worka. li. ^ 


th;n ML. ^mrsBiiidcntiaUBf pertaining to pres- 
idoiice (jtrseMiiUmtiaUa magna esHa, a supremo 
council }, presidenoe, presiaency: 

SCO presidenoe. J*resiaential means prop. * re- 
lating to presidenoe or presidenoy’; for * relat- 
ing to a president,* the prop, form would be 
^presidmtal (ss F. prMdental ss Pg. president 
iat).^ 1. Pertaining to presidency; having 
presidency; presiding. 

This inatitutlon of these iV«gdangfig(kinrta waa st flrat^ 
n veiy proUtablu ordinance and much eased the people. 
Usylin, Foil Kelatlon of Two Joumeya, etc. (106^ p. 134. 

Spoken [Jer. li. 0], aa some of the learned aneienta aup* 
jKMie, by the preridenUai angela (Xhinoflla, IMaooaries, iv. 

2. Pertaining to a president, or relating to a 
presidency: as, tho presidenAU ohair; ajiresi^ 
dential term. 

TYiO pnaitienUalL fever, that typical disease which has 
proved fatal to the true glory at ao many atateamen of the 


ma 

B jnwfMflealgn w pwilir. 

wyow, Worka, 11 . h. 


years by preatdentlnl eleetora, who iwe olootod by the p<H>- 
ple of the several Stntew, the eleetora In every State lading 
equal in nitnilier to the senators and renroaeiitatlves of 
the State In (kingresa. 'I'lie action of the elceturs is a 
mere formality, as they nlwuya vote for the noinlnoi^s of 
the national conventlnna of tliolr party. The l*roaidont is 


Qommander-ln-chicf of the iinny and navy of the IJiilteil 
Statea and of the inllltin of the aevoral Stales when culled 
into the Borviee of the UiiIUmI States. He la authorised 


to grant reiiiievus and fiimlona for violation of (Jnlleii 
Htotm laws (except in cases of Jni|iOHuhmentk to make troa- 
Uea with the conciirronuo of two tliinla of the Senate, to 
reoommend legialalion, and to ooe that the laws are falth> 
fully exoeutml. ilia powera of aiqsdniment to offlee aro 

C kiily provided for in the (Jonatitutlon and imrlly atatu- 
ry : hla chief n|ipoliitnienia (requiring (aiimmiatluii by 
tlio Senate) arc— eahlnut oflloora and hoada of liureRiia 
or aubdivlsloni^ diplomatic and consular uguiits, federal 
Judgeib ofllcora of tcrrlUiriua, noatmaaterB of the ilrat, ihh> 
oiiib end third olasaos, and die piinciiwl ofllconi of the 
army and navy, fils salary ia gSLUUO a yeor. J'mtitlent 
woa the title nf the vlilef executive maglatrato in New 
Hompahiru from 17H4 to 17»2 (/Vrafdent qf Couiustf, 1770 
84), in IVsimaylvaiilu fniin 1770 to 1700, in Delaware fnun 
1776 to 1702, and in South Carolina mini 1770 to 1778. 
Subsequently those titles were oxelmiiged for that of pni'- 
amor. The Prealilcut of tlie Krencli republic is electoil 
for seven yeora by the Senato and tliainber of Deputies 
united in National ANaeinbly. The President of the Swiss 
(kinfederatlun la olected fur one year by the Fwleral Aa< 
aombly, from among Uie mombera of the Federal ikiuueii 
Abliruvlated /bwi. 

3. A title given to the head of the Mormon 
hiornrehy. Ho acta in conference with two oounaelors. 
It ia his duty "to iiruaidu oyer the whole Thurch, and to 
be a Seer, a Kevclaior, a Tronalator, and a Pniphet** (Jfor- 
tnon Cateehimit p. 17). 

4. A protector; a tutolary power; a patron. 
[Kare.j 

.1 nat Apollo^ prtsubtnl of verse. Waller, At Pena-Hnrat. 
6. A kind of diiinask of silk, or silk and wool, 
UHcd for upholHU^ry—Lord Fmldent Bee Utrd. 
- Lord Frendont of the Oonnoll, a cabinet omoer of 
Great Britain, who must, lie a moniiier of the House of 
Lorda. He preaidea over the department of the iwlvy ooiin- 
oll, and has apecial suiiorvlMloii of education ; ne also nre- 
ponai minutes on matters which do not come to any other 
departmunt> and haaBuperintendcncc of the public health, 
quarantine etc. - Prosfdout'a flreihman. Skm/rraftman. 
— Prlnoemsident i^wpHnee. 
president^t, *>. An erroneous spelling of prece- 
dent. 

IVesently obteynlng two such onnclent and famoua 
ohompiona ... by whose pmUb^nfs, directions, and eon- 
duoUona I was forthwith deltueriHl of oil jHirplexlticat 
Jg. HeUowet, Pref. to tr. of Uauvora'a Lettera (IftTTX IL 


tirovudT fatal to the true glory at ao many atateamen of the 
finltud HUtes, permeatea the vc^ marrow of hla bones. 

//. vun HMt John C. Calhoun (trana.), p. r>7. 

They rthe Democrats] will at the same time have before 
ihiilr eyes an iinnanally good ohanoe of anoeeas at the next 
J*reidilndial election. The NaHon, Nov. 10^ 1082, p. 410. 

PrMddgnlUl ffiaoton. See efeetor. — Pruildgiittal 
postmaitor, In the United States, a postmaster appoint- 
ed by the President. See poatmastsr, 2. 

preeddantship (prer/i-dent-ship), n. [< pretii- 
diut^ + -Ar/rip.] 1. The office and dignity of 
prosidont; presidency. 

I wlahe the newe prouiaioti that hla Maleatie hath be- 
stowed vppou your honour for the Prastdmbddp of this 
royall audience at Granado may be fortunate. 

Owoara, Letters (hr. by Ilellowea, 1677X P> lOt. 

Ill France the re-election of M. Oidvy to the Praddent- 
»hip has come and gone. 

Fortniffhay Pea., N. S., XXXIX. 208. 

2. The term for which a president holds his 
office. 

presider (pre-zi'd6r), n, [< preside + -erl.] 
One who pretsides; 

presidial (pre-sidM-al), a. [< OF, presidialy F. 
prMdial =s Hp, Pg./imid»al,< WLt.^prmidUdiSy 
piu'taining to a garrison, < L. prasidium, de- 
rcriso, protection, a garrison, guard, post, for- 
tification, < prmidere, keep guard: see preside. 
(T. LL. prmidaliSyprmsidialiSy belonging to the 
governor of a province, gubernatorial, \prmes 
{pr«sid~), chief, governor: see proses.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to a garrison ; having a garrison. 

There are three PreeidUl Ciaatlea in this City. 

HmaeU, Lettera, 1. 1. 88. 

2. Pi^rtaiuing or belonging to a presidio. 

A aoeund olaaa of pnebloa, called, in the legal phrase of 
Ualifornla'a later k\Kn.'*Pres(dtal Pnebloa,’' had ori^nated 
ill the aottlemeiit of the presidios. 

The Ceedwry, XXVI. 208. 

prealdiary (pr6-sid'i-^ri), a. and n. [b 8p. 
Pg. presidiario'y a criminal condemned to hanl 
labor or banishment in a garrison ; < L. prasi- 
dmrins, that Borves for defense or prot.cction, 
< prspsidiumy defense, protection, giiani: sec 
presifU}.'} 1, a. Hame ns presidial. 


rcHiaency . niflcare, foreshow, ^ pri^ before, + ngnificarr, 
prop, re- signify: see sign{fy.i To signify or Intlmaif 
beforehand. [Bare.] 

Or^n draws from this a myatloal aenae, and undnr- 
, prestacn^ atanda these two combatants to be within oa: as if it luui 
V : having preaignUled what Paul alllrmoth, Qal. v. 17 : Thefleab lust. 
^ ’ mhagwrt the spirit, and the apirlt againat the fleah. 

Mev. T. Admas, Worki, I. 21 . 

moienta aup- tphonoid."] I, a. Ritiiated in advance 01 the basi- 
iaooane8,iv. sphenoid; forming an anterior median pari, of 
ating to a a oompoimd sphenoid bone; pertaining to the 
ir; npresi^ presphenoid. 

Hi n> In amt., a bone of the skull of verie- 
e which has brates, situated before the basisphenoid, in the 
eamen of the mid-line of the base of the slrall, commonly 
^ blended with the basisphenoid and other sphe- 

enwa), p. r>7. elements. According to Gwen. It ia thecentrum 

I have before of the frontal cranial vertebra or proaencephallo cranial 
la at the next segment According to others, who disregard the skull 


segment According to others, who diareibiitl the skull 
aa reprcaonting vertebne, it la the oentmm or baslB of the 
third from behind or frontal onulal segment other porta 
of which are the orbltoaphenolda and frontu bones. In 
man it ia represented by the anterior part of the body of 
the sphenoid bone, bearing the leaser wlnga of the aphe- 
noid, or proceascs of Ingraaaiaa. At birth it la already 
ankylosea with the orbltoaphenolda, yet totally distinct 
from both baal- and allsphunoida. Bee onta nnder Cn4a- 
Iw, Lepidoeiren, Python, sphenoid, and Strutktmddm. 

presphenoidlll (prS-sfc-noi'dal), a. l<preiph€- 
noid + -ol.] Same as presphenoid. 

prespinal (pre-spPnal), a. [< Ij. ptm, before, 
+ sjpina. spine.] lii anat., situated in front 
(veutraa) of the spine ; prevertebral. 

preSB^ V . ; pret. and pp. pressed, some- 

times presty ppr. priming. (Rnrfy mod. £. also 
preasOy preace; C ME. pressen, presen, precer, < 
hV.presser, F. presser as 8p, prensar, aprensar 
sa Pg. as It. pressare, press, =r 1). prfw- 

sen sa OHO. jfressdn, bresson. MJIG. G. pressen ss 
8w. prdssa sa Dan. pressc, < L. pressare, presa, 
frcti. of prcmcrcy pp. pressus, press, hold fast, 
cover, (;rowd, compress, contract, etc. (in a mat 
variety of uses) ; no comate forms jfound. From 
L. premere aro also lut. appress, compress, de- 
jtressy ej^tress, impress, oppress, repress, suppress. 
o\o.y print, imprint, etc., imprimatur, reprimand, 
spratn, etc., with numerous derivatives.] I. 
trans. 1. To exert weight or force against: bear 
down u|K>n ; act upou with weight or force ; 
weigh heavily upon. 


down, and ahaken togeChar, and 


Theprwidiarjf aonldlera , 


aro all Bpanlanla. 

Caryal, Crudities, 1. 126. 


The Proteatanta being ao nnmerona, and having near 
upon Hfty preeSdiary walled Towns in their Hands for Oau- 
t Ion, tliey have Power to dlatnrti France when they please. 

HoSdl, Lettera, 1. iL 26. 

n. n.\ pi. (-riz). A guard. 

Niit one of those heavenly vraaidiariea stmek a stroke 
for the prophet. Bp. BaU, Cont, xlz. 9. jiDaaiea.) 

presidio (pr$-8id'i-6), n. [Bp., < L. prsesiditm, 
a garrison, guard, post, f on: see prericfial.] 1. 
A seat of government; especially, a place of 
military authority; a military post: us^ in the 
south westeni United States. 

He referred me to the Mtalon and P r e e fd toofSan Yaabel, 
that had aentout the relief party, for further information. 

Brat Barts, Gabriel Goiiruy, zL 

2. A place of deportation for criminals ; a peni- 
tentiary. 

The bulk of the prison popolatlon in Spain la atlll sent 
to preHdioa, or oonvict eaCaliliahmenti^ wnere general aa- 
aootatlon both in the prison and at labour la the rale. 

Ibiepe. Hrtt.,XIX.788. 

presidyt, n. [< It. presidio, a fort, < L. prissj- 
dium, a fort: see phsidial] A fortress. 


Good measure^ vrtmed down, and ahaken together, and 
running over, ahall men give Into yoor bosom. 

Lake Vi. 8H. 

Vile earth, to earth resign ; end motion here ; 

And tliou Olid Borneo prm one heavy bier. 

Shaft., B. and J.,UL 2.00. 
The law which condemned a prisoner who refnaed to 
plead on a capital ohorge to he laid naked on hla back in 
a dark room, while wdghta of atone or iron were placml 
on hla breast till he was slowly prmmd to death, was en- 
forced In England in 1721 and In 1785, and in lietand m 
late as 174a BeAy, Eng. In 18th Cent., Hi. 

2. To compress; squeeze: as, to press fruit foi' 
the purpose of extracting the juice. 

I took the grapes, and pressed them into PhM^^OT^p. 

Thy monaroha . . . only in diatreai 
Found thee a goodly sponge for FowV to pieai. 

Cosier, Ihqwittalaaon, 1. 58i. 

3. To clasp; hold in an embrace. 

Bhe took her aop, and preaird 
Th* OlnstriouB infant to her fragrant b r e a s t . 

Diydan, Hhul, vL IT'i. 

Fiartakers of thy sad dedine, 

Thv banda their little foroe resign; 

Yet, gently prasi’ii; prass gently mina 

OlM^, ToMary. 

4. To reduce to a partioular shape or form h>‘ 
pressure: as, to firm cloth with an iron; 

ureMahat.— 6. To drive or thrust by pressurtj 
foroe in a certain direction: as, toj»r««taorowtl 
back. 

The yoke of the EBtaUiabed CSinroh waajMesssddawoon 
the people till they would bear It no kmger. . , , 

uSmisB, Bmleigb 

Brt|Mtag«. w«nm tooohN, 



6t. Towejtfbiipon; oppMi; icmAla. 

A Mid M*« «d tsxtvt 

fnto^paopia^ Imt j w i iwi tt ttieirfort^ 

* Baom, MobOlty (ed. 1887). 

lie lomewlMt jNUMi 
Tby ixnligloiu mindA. 

anfiMf' rMdb (E. B. T. &x p. 6. 
He toni from hi; 

Mu, be weepitoo! MMiietiiliigjNimMrhlm 
He would reireeX but dare not— Sir, be oomfortod. 

FkUktt, POgrtoi, L S. 

7. To oonstmin or foree to a oertai]i end or re- 
sult; urge Btrongly; impel. 

Wbr tbould he atay, whom hnre doth jMem to go? 

Skat., M. N. D., 111. a 184. 


who oondnoted mo to the Idand 
their nrlTite alTaira to letnm In three 
aw^ft, OnlliTer’a TreTda, IIL & 


The two 
w»ire , 
dnya. 

8. To hasten; bring to pass or execute has- 
tily. 

The poata that rode upon mnlu and eamda went ou^ 
tH.‘fna naatened and j waiu d on by the klng'a oommand* 
iiieiit Swher yIU. 14. 

You hare Emeu of Gallantry, Sir Howland, and pnm 
Thinga to a Oonolaalon with a moat preralllnfr vehe- 
nienoe. Congrew, Way of we World, !▼. 19. 

Treaallian and hla attendanta pr$md tholr route with 
nil dlapatoh. SwU, Kenllwor^ xllL 

9. To urge; beseech; entreat. 

Yon jewi me far, and therefore 1 will yield. 

ahak., li. of V., iv. L 486. 
God heard their prayera, wherein they oameatly prmmd 
him for the honor of hla great name. 

Wintkrop, Hiat New England, 11. 86. 
And Lanoelot erer prwl upon the maid 
That ahe ahoold aak aome goodly gift of him 
Kor her own aelf or here. 

Tmnymm, Lanodot and Elaine. 

10. To seek earnestly; make request for; so- 

lifit. 

Ithath been eameatly prtmed to hare her go to Virginia 
fur Mr. MaTerick and nia com. 

IFinfArofi^ lllat New England, 1. 466. 
Take hood what yon praut. 


Should I grant what yon y 


For beyond all £edr^ 

‘ " on wiab, 1 ahall harm y& 

Congrem, Semele, lU. 4. 

11. To thrust Upon others; enforce; ini)>ose. 

Not to tolerate thlnga meerly indifferent to weak oon- 
Hcloiioea argnea a oonaolence too atrong ; pnmd nnlfor* 
nitty in theae oanau much dlannity. 

AT. Ward, Simple Gobler, p. 6. 
1/tM.ik at Uio Judge now ! lie ia apparently oonaoloua of 
having erred. In too onergotically firming hia deeda of 
kivliig-kindneaa on peraoiu nnahle to appreciate them. 

Uawthornn, Seven Gablea, viU. 

He wlU not nrem the Statutoa of Uaea and Willa if they 
will agree that he ahall forbid the payment of annatea. 


StoUib Medieval 


hepayme 
and Modi 


iem Uiat, p. 856. 


12. To inculcate; imnress upon the mind; 
urge as a doctrine, truth, fact, or rule of con- 
duct. 

That which they pmmd wu not notion, bat experi- 
ence; notformallty, nnt godllneaa. 

Ptnn, Biu and PTogreu of Quakeii, IL 
[llilal qneatkm did draw forth heart to preach and 
pram the promiae of pardon to all that were weary and 
aick of ainne. 

T ahepard, Clear Sanablne of the Goapel, p. 86. 

13. To lay stress upon; attach special impor- 
tance to ; emphasise. 


It we read bnt a very little, we naturally want toprua 

. . * 

ad. and we lean 

iiepreaiMl and whatnot 


it all ; If we read a great deal, we are willing not to 
^ ' ‘ irhal 


With 


aea they swell and move, 
against tr ‘ 


ths land, 

oCtheouteri 


. A solid jpfuaMsdownwards only, but aSuldprsMM equal- 
ly hi sUArsottoua upwards uwdlr ^ 


^nne ttmust y tofrayne the Sist of tUi 
And pr usi d itothe preehouru toproven 1 
Pitim PloamutWt Crtda (B. : 


4707 

^ Whau IMIm md HsgIsM thu^ 
tllIaw«l^ boUM paitow jnuMd to tim isaon... 

jrarMi(B.H.T. 4X11.944. 
Thaiavadar jNuaMt on to tha Sght 

JSiMom Poimoal rshleg, is., BzpL 
Ijnmt toward thamaikfor thepriuof the high oalling 
of Ood in Christ Jesus. pmULii. 

How oo the fUtailng footatepaof decay 
Youth prsawa. Brgaai, Forest Hymn. 

8. To crowd ; throng. 

Many maaed oonshlertiiga did throng 
And pmFa in with this oaution. 

Mtok., Hen. VllL, IL 4. IIWL 
Thgy BTMiin from all the provlneu, 

And nil the hive. Tnmgton, Prinoeas, it 

4. To advance with force; enoroaoh. 


itig), etc., : 
OHG. 


ss Mp. preWM : 

SB Bw. j 


pressa, BIHG. G. premie ss Hw. prdaa ss 
Ban. nreaae (after F.), press, etc. ; < 
pressing (violence), fom. of h, presaua, pp. of 
premerCf press: see pfemt^, v.] 1. Tlie acst of 
urging or pushing forward; a crowding or 
thronging. 

In their thruiig and preac to that last hold. 

Skak., K. John, v. 7. 19. 
On that superior height 
Who alts ia dleenonmbered ftom the pr§m 
Of near obatractions. WordnaorCA. 

8. A crowd; tlirong; multitude. 

With myknll pnm of pepuU of pronynoe aboute. 

%le«(tm>c£mqr 7 Voy(E.E.T. S.XL 9 a 68 . 
Greet pnea at market makoUi dcoro ware 

Chanurr, FroL to Wife of Bath’s Talo^ L 688. 
C«f. Who ia It in the pnm that calls on me? . 


the whole of what we read, and we learn what ought to 

• ' hatnot 

jr. AmM, Literature and Dogma, Prof. 

14. To throng; fill with a crowd or press. 

Where now the throng. 

That proof d the beach, and, hasty to depart, 

Look^ to the seaforaafety? Omper, Taik, it 118, 

15t. To print. 

The dlaoonrae upon this oonferenoe . . . staid long be- 
fore itconld eudore to be praa w rf . 

Ltnid, In Heylln, p. 181. (Daoim,) 

Pressed lirldk, fttol, glais, loop, etc. see the 
nouns.— fMSlllg to death. SeejwOM/nteaf tf«(rv,nn- 
'lerMfneS^ and quotation from Leofcy, under def. 1 above. 

To press safl. flame es to oroiM aoff (which see, on- 
•icr eroMdiX 

n. intrana, 1. To exert pressiire or weight; 
■’^l>ooiftcally, to bear heavily. 


1 aa downwards. 

Bmokif, Bbyaiography, p. 88. 

To strain or strive eagerly: advance with 
eagerness or energetio efforts; hasten. 

i fliut of tfala foure oadira, 
ven iMTo wille. 
>(B.B.T.B.X 1.164. 


inr 


grapea^ and tha making of their wlne.%S!vtn?all thlnga 
neoeaaary therein for that pnrpoea^M their wine praaaaa. 

^Coryai, OrudlUea, L 88. 

8. In the Jacquard loom, the mechanism which 
actuates the cylinder or prism and its cards 
to pn^sB ba«*k the needles or wires which are 
not to act, HO as to disengage them from the 
liftinff-bar. — 9. Specifically, a machine for 
printing; n printiug-pn^ss; iieiico, collective- 
ly, the agencies employed in producing printed 
matter. Some initom limit theme of the word pram, as 


of their 


Patniolm premm upun Ilwtor Un> l^ldly, and^bjjoblig- 


tSlm pfVMM 

Ing him to light diactiveni it waa not the true Aohlllea. 

J*ope, 

(pres), ». [Early mod. E. also preaae, 
preaCf preaac, preace; < ME. preaae, prese, prea^ 
preea, a throng, < OP. preaae, a crowd, throng, 
etc., a crowd, throng, uigoiicy, a press 

(machine), a jirintiiig-firess, the press (print- 
It. Pg. R. prema as 8p. j 


Gas. Fellow, oome from the throng : look mxm C 

NAa6.,jra,L8.16. 
When didst thou Uirmt amid the mt 
Content to bide the war aloof in peacel 

Vryden, Iliad, L 888. 
That large-moulded man. 

His Tiaage all agnn an at a wakt^ 

Made at me thro* the pnm, 

Twnogaon, Prinoeaa, v. 

8t. Abundance; plenty. 

Faa to that prouyna, prm to the londe, 


wed by ate 
^•machine. 


floe printiHff-prrm. 


On superior poi 

Were wetoprMi, Inferior might on onra. 

/Vqi^rKuiy on Man. L 848. 

6. To approach unseasonably or importunate- 
ly; obtrude one’s self. 

Amonge the genteles godc A hende^ 

/V«M thon not vp to nyx for no ttonig. 

liabeM BoMr (B.1L T. B.X P. 18. 
Pardon me, madam, that ao boldly 
1 prm into yonr ohamber. 

Mker and WAater, fllr Thomas Wyatt. 
We need not fear to pnw into the fkrtheat reoeaaaa of 
Christian antiquity, under any notloD that we are prying 
into forblddeu aeoreta. De Qmtnmp, Kaaenea, i. 

6t. To importune. 

Thia your aeruant mwiaetA with auche diligence fur tlila 
letter that 1 ahall bo forced to annswere mtiro at laige 
than I can, and inncli lease than 1 would. 

Gunara, liettora (tr. by Hellowea, 1677X p. 86. 

7. To exert pressnre, as by influence or moral 
force. 

When aigumoiiti prm diually In mattora Indifferent, 
the aafeat method la to givu up ouraolvea to neither. 

Addimn, 

Tb pirSBS upon, to act urgently or peralatently upon ; in- 
vade ; attam at oloae quartera. 


He will print them, out of doubt ; for he cares not what 
nhi tl 


he puts inhi the prm. 


Shak., M. W. of W., IL 1. 80. 


Lord Dorset la nolMHly'a favcmrlto but youra and Mr. 
"“* ■ ' * ‘c of iMHinia to him. 


Frlor'a. wlio hiw lately UeiUcRted hla ISNik ti 

whioh la all the firm has fumiahud ua of . 

yon went. Letter to Ilniitor, Jan. 12, 1708. 

10. The art of printing; hence, t hose who are 
engaged in printing or piihlisliing. 

The liberty of the prm la indet^l otwcMitlnl to the nature 
of a free state; but this cuiialita In laying no |ireviona re- 
atrainta upon publiuationa. and not in freoduiu from oon- 
auro for criminal matter when published. 

aiackrtintr. Coni., IV. xL 

11. That which is )>rint>c<l; the sum total of 
printed literature : specifically aiiplied to news- 
papers and other periiMlical publicat ions. 

Tlie praar, an Inatnunent neglected by the proaeeutora, 
waa uiM by Uaatluga and hia rriunds with great effeot 
Macaulay, Wiuren Uaatluga. 

The prm la duaiined. more tliaii any other agency, to 
melt and mold the Jarring ami cuiitomliiig iiathina of the 
worid into that one in*eat hrothiTluNNl. 

a. Hmlet, in Merriam’a Bowles, L 89. 

12. An upright case or ciiplNiard in whioh 
clothes, Imokh, 
china, or other 
articles aw 
kept; specifical- 
ly, in libmries, 
a bookcase, or 
a set of book- 
shelves. 

Hia prme ycovered 

wftli a faldyiig 

reed. 

Chaucer, M tiler's 
(Tale, I. 80. 

Large oaken prvss- 
Mfllled with Bhdvea 
of the some wood 
anmianded the 
room. Scott, Kenil- 
[wortli, iv. 

18. In photoff,, 
same as print- 
fnj/'/ram*.— At press, during or in Uiu pnMHNw of print- 
ing. 

If the names were dropped at prm, lie could roatore any 
apoeoh In Hhakespearo to the proiier ajieaker. 

JL L, Slcimvion, Some (Jentleinen in Fiction. 



l*rriiK i>f Witinut wnmI. ((fcrtnan, 
iStli veiitiiry.) 


preaa, so oallod fnmi Its Invenhir, Mr. Bramah. .See A]{^ 
dmiiHc.— Oain-pross, a press In which the rotation of 
a cam commnnlcates action to the punch or shear, as dla- 
Unot from a mnw; lever-, or jiendulum-jfrm.—Ogxd^ 


. (a) A small sc;rcw-pr css. used for keeping playing- 

cards flat when not in use. (b) A print ing press used for 
printing oarda— OonaoTBliip of the press, flee omaor- 
sA^’-'-GaitrliHrtalpreBsrHoeccnfWpcta/.^ Compound 

PKUBB,apreas1n which the material is partially compreoa- 
'allghtra 


And moke parnlaunct! pientia while pnm lastia 

DmtraeUm qf 2^ (E. E. T. 8.X L 6183. 

4t. PresBore ; the exertion of force ; oompnlflioii. 

WKbOBt prm or ooi^lling any man, beating np hla 
drumiL [be] levlad 10 80111016111 an army that wlthitheoon- 
qnerM an flpaln. 

Mag, atratagem (Ariier’s Eng. Gamar, L 006X 
6. A critical situation; a portion of danger or 
embarrassment; the state of being beset. 

In harde pnm whan 1 waa atedde^ 

Of my paynea je hadde pitee. 

York JHaiya, p. 606. 

6. Urgency; urgent demands of affairs: as, 
press of business. — 7. An instrument or ma- 
chine by which anting is subjected to prcH- 
siire (especially if the pressure is great), ah by 
the use of hand-levers, the screw, hydraulic 
agency, or steam-power. The objeet of the prem 
may be to ooropreaa something into smaller oompoaa, as 
a mqr’preaaor ootton-preos; to crush something and ex- 
tract ita Inloea, In which oaae it ia named from the liquid 
ptodnoad, aa a oider-preaaor wine-preaa; or totake a copy 
of Bomethlog, with or withont the use of a pigment; as a 
priiitliig-preaa a oopying^praaa, or a aeal-prsaa. 


rnstor.— Dry preaa, in priuHnf/, s pr«M for ainoothlng 
printed aheeta. - Hat-tip press, a ainall liaiid-pnioanaed 
for printing the luhela on tlie crown nr Inner lining of 
hats. - Banter’s press, s preaa wm-ked by Ilnnter’s aorew 
(which aee; under mrew). |Not now in nBe.]-> HydmullO 
or hydroitatio press, flee /tydnmiie.— in press. In the 
press, in proccaa of being printed.— XhOO-Jolnt prsii, 
a toggle-preoa.— Liberty of the press, mm Ubartg.— 
UthOBraphlo mess. Bee WAiJitnwjditte.— Lying-OT 
a amul portshio press of wimnI, used by boimbindera, in 
which prcaanre la given st the ends of two atont aquare 
blocks ny two large wiMid-iicrcwa When a cutting knife 
is attached, it la called a binden* plow and prm.— Mi- 
nerva Presi. Hce JVfncrin.— Hapkill press, a aorew- 


^ , a press or piincliiiig-inachlne the standarda of 

whictrare act apart so that the work to be punched can 
pass freely from front to roar through the opening. — Pen- 
dnlnm press, flee jpmdtdvYit.- Platen press, hw platen, 
.—Plow *"d proBB, in bookbinding, same as eutHng- 
pnm, 2.— Press law, s law In restraint of the litierty 
of the preaa; a law rcgfilatliig or repressing the right 
of printing and publlahlng.- -Press of sail r 


inavtX as 
permit- 


much sail as the state of Uiu wind, etc., will perm 
Bovolving press, s form of ballng-press In which the 
rotation of the box setuatea the followcra by means of a 
screw or aorewa working In statloiianr iiiito.— Bolling* 
oam press, a preaa actuated by a rollor which revolves 
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wbMUTWiiirMiditUteiMtvMh^ graMtr>lMr (pfM'*r4>Sr), «. 

glM y W M , * towblA OMfoDoiW “ (3)^ 


SUMMJNWHWrt 


« bi 


ITS* *7 ***£ ■’T!?'? * fDUor »( the sod a( • /nma'Av.M'M «. &i foteiilM.' bruB, whieb MiieeiM out Hm mrtttfim, 

1 «rtenrtoii-ti»r, wbloh to OMiMd bjr lann to to«r. pi<MMr*ll7W (p™ ewa ». in „ "y "nm lb« 

toMtoandbu.— Sein^-pinM,awon4«olniimin wUob (a) In a bobbin>fram«( a flyer haring a spring* pulp or the u seued j>rw«.rr,i(, 

ho^wwTOwedBnamwiiiiodtoWndtaB. iKwMkMtJto- Mm or -Anger (ealled urmer) whieh presses Bee paperdaewsp iwdsaift 

egsinst the bobWn to n^te the tension in preBSton (Pfesh'finX *. [< F.^wsstoa = Sp. 
Ld btwkbLlvn : mi caitoii to dtoUnnifiii pert^ ^ding on the TOm as it is spun. (6) A bob- Jtrmtm = Vg. j^W ml£.pii tl^, < L. prvg. 
jwvNw, fiuuh iw •I'o uswi by biMykbindiirKi'-'ttiJiliopt biii-franio on which presser-flyein are used. dio(ii-), a presBing, preaBUm s prenicrcy pp 

presser-foot (pros'er-fUt), a. in a sewing-ma- 1. Xheaotofpn-M«: 


cupsur potiiptoBtiiki; uii Uio inofcM or ralBO it m>in the in- 
terior.— To oomot the preea, to correct proofe. 

HeroconiOH . . . tliepriMtfof my Rest India qiocoh from 
Hannrd ; eol uiiifitjmt my letter aeide and convcCtAeprov. 

Maewiiaf/, in Trevelyan, I. v. 
Type-revolting preie. Heo cpKiider prww. 
preas'*^ (jh*oh), r. (A verb duo to confusion of 
fffrMtt- in prcttH’iianffy prenn^mnwiff orroneouHiy 
used for *\yrrHt-tian\iy preHUmoney. oto., with 
foroo, etc. Ho impresH^ and F, prenscr, 
in like 8onm.] I, fm/uf. To forcto into service, 
especially into military or naval service; iin- 
presH. 

To the Tower, aL»uiit shlpplns of roiuo more pretaed men. 

PrpyKf Imry, II. 4ia 

There areaenupleof Impudent fellowe at an inn in Hob 
liom who have ntimiiUKl iik!, and yfiii would oblige mu In- 
llultely by prtmdny them Into IHh niaJuHiy'H Murvleu. 

CVilman.JualoUMWife. 111. 

Ahe In rather an arbitrary writer t<Mi - for here are a 
icreat man v lamr won la pretued Into the aervlue of thin note 
that woubi get their hiiboua cor]»UH from any court in i!lirlH- 
tendom. Sheridan, The Kivala, IL 2. 

H. intrans. To act. as a presH-giiiig; fortfo 
liersoiiH into military or naviil wM'vicc. 

Thu luKHltty of premnu Ih ho fully mtabliKlied that it 
will U4»t now luliiili of a doubt in any court of JUHtfue. 

OhriMinn, Nolo on lIliuikHtoiie'B Ooiii., 1. xlii. 

praai^ (pros ) , m . [< prim’^^y r. ] An order or com- 
mission to jni])roHH men mU> i»iiblic service, par- 
ticularly into the iiriiiy or navy. 

1 have inlsiiiHid the kliig'n tnvmi damnably. 1 have pit 
in exoliange of a hundred ami tlfiy hoIiHui'h, three hundred 
and fxld poundH. Shiik,, i lien. TV., Iv. 2. l.M. 

They Nhriiik like Heanien when a preiut comeH out 

* Prydnn, Wild tJullant, Kpll. (lOCiT), 1. 22. 

praSB-agent (pres'u^jent ), ». A man employed 
to attend to ne^vspai/er oil void;! sing, and supply 
oditors with news nr cliatiges of program, cast, 
etc. [Theatrical slang.] 
prOBS-beazil (prcsMumi), f/. A compi*essi on- 
beam. 

prOMhbed (pres'lied ), ‘d, A bod inclosed in solid 
woodwork like a cupboartl, or rnatle to fohl or 
turn up BO as to be put in a cupbmml 



ic^si ytwieoiii to which light u 

PWlpHgHtwl 
IVAeiffl 


r, I'reaMtT'ftiut, whiclt i« attRclieil by tliumbHKnw e. pasiiiv through 
. Thw ii repreienteo fwtaca e> alliiw 


hint r, atui MiKwing Into Itar d, T ^ 

the liuertion uf ckith under the inclineii funrarrl |mrt nf the fout. I'lie 
kir iuifl the fttoit are then lusrered, ureisinif the cloth Aniily UMU the 
uscillnting feed at r:/\% the needle, whicn carries thread h through 
hint ill fitut and fierfciration jir In throat*plate. 

chine, a foot-plate by whioh the fabric is pn^ssed 
against the face of the feed. 

preBSer-frame (pres'^r-fram), n. In spinniMiy 
a frame furnished with presser-flyers. A'. II, 
K night, 

preaa-fatt (pres'fat), n. A vat beloumng to an 
olive- or wino-press, used for the collectiou of 
the oil or wine. 

When one came to the pivaifaf for to draw out fifty vuh- 
■elB out of the preM^ there were but twenty. Uag. iL Kk 

preaa-gang (pres'gang), «, [< prcM^f prent, + 
f/nnffij A deiaenment under tiie command of 
ail ofiloer empowered to impress men into the 
(Miblic service, esjiecially the naval service. 

IahI week a IJuntenani came hither witli a Freae Gauff, 
and hail m> fCiKid Aucccmi that ho MNiti Gluan'd up a coii- 
Htilorablti number. 

Quotuil ill ^nAton'aRoclal Idfe in Reign of Queoii Aiiiic, 

(II. 20H. 

Men were kidnapnud, lltendly dIaappeareiL and nothing 
was ever heard of ^ ' “*■ ' ' ' 

waa not safe from 


ing; prt^ssure, 

Aro not all my - 
BiipIMiaed to consist in , 

through a fluid medium ? Wheir^ 

2. In Cartman philott,, an endeavor to movt* 
inreBBiroster (prus-i-ros'to), ». [See Pn^i. 
rfMtrcs,] A member of the JPreadirontren, 
presairoBtral (pres-i-ros'trftl), a. [< NL. 7Vc«- 
jwrcwfm *4- 1. Pertaining to the Fresai. 
rostren, — 2, Having a compressed bill shaped 
more or less like that of a plover. 
PreasiroatreB (pres-i-rus'trSa), n.pl, [NA., < 
L. prfuittuSf pp. of pre- 
wf/Tc, press, compress, 

+ rmtlruntf a beak: see 
In Cuvier’s 
system of classification, 
a gi'oup of Gralltp, includ- 
ing the bustards, plovers, 
and some others, among 
them the oai'iamu : so 
called fnnn thecompros- 
sioii or contraction of the 
bill of some of its mem- 
bers. It corresponds in the 
main to the Cltaradriftntorphse 
of later writers, or that large 
group of wading birds known 
as the phtjer-mtpe ynrnp, 

preaaitaiitt (pres'i-tiuit), 
a, [< ML. as if *pre88itan{U)8, ppr. of ^prem- 
tarcy freq. of L,prc8Haref press down : seeprmi, 
r.J Kxorting pressure; gravitating; heavy. 

iNelther the celestial matter of the vortloe% nor the air, 
nor water are p/reariiant in their proper place. 

Dr. H, Mtm. 



nillH of JPrutirp$tre». 

I. Ijaymiagiyamtlus tru- 
tatus). a. Colricn pluver 
^kar«tdriunhmiMicHji\. 3 . 
Tunutons LSlrtpjiUms inter- 
pres). 


preBBlvat (pros'iv), a. 


+ -toe.] 1, 


1 was to sleep in a little pnm-hrd in IDr. .ToIiiihuii’s riKini, 


Thoroll be no moruprsM-j 


PiHwrU, Tour to the Ilohrldus, p. ST*, 
preaa-blanket (pn's'blaiig'kot), a. Afiunnel, 
oloUl, or fplt on a priuting-prvHB to. equal- pnBB-glriUllg (preB'gtonhing), '*., 

Iwj Uio ImpreHsioii. , « leather whioh moves the bed of a 1 

ptMMhblmto (proH'blokB), u. pi. Clumpe of and from impression, 
wood nso.! Ill II Htanding-prosH to ftll up the hiwco preBI^ (pres'iiig), «. [Verbal n. of preeei, i>.] 
not oi^uipied by iMipi'i' or books. presses; pressure. — 

|«^bo^ In imnUug, 2 . What is expressed or sqneosed out; what 


[< pri 

’Pressing; rtuiuiriti'g immediate attention and 
despatcii. — 2. Oppressive. 

TTow did lie make stiver to bo In Jemsslem M stones, 
if the exactions were so pmnaivef 

of tlumi again. Hie street of a busy town ■ . . . ^ #i_t\ n 

im such jiress-paiM captures, PT6Ba-k6tcnt (pres kech), M. A ketch or small 

Mra. Oai^y itylvla's hovers, L vessel used for patrolling harbors and for press- 
IKprettdifanff, n.] ^ng seamen. 

“ '' Irish Letters of the 20tb past lay they oontlnne to beat 

lip for Soldiers si Dublin, where sbundanoe listthemselveiL 
and that some f*reHhKetehea In that Harbour have pressed 
4<J0 Seamen within a few Days, and that a great many sre 
voluntarily come in. 

Quoted in Aahton'a Social Life in Reign at Queen Anne, 

rn. 20 K. 

presa-key (pn^s'ka), n, A small turn-screw 
used by book-sewers to tighten the cords of a 
^ ^ sewing-proRS. 

comes from a sulMtance un^er pressure, as oil, preaal^ (pres'li), adr, [Appor. < *pf«w, a, (< 

‘ L.prcww#, pp., pressed), + -^8. Cf,preg»Heiu/,] 


preaa-gang (pres'gang), V. <. [< 
'• To act as a press-gang. [Rare.. 


] 


panginff hero a while. 

Mra, Gaam, Sb^lvia’i Lovera vll. 

The belt of 
a hand-press to 


juice, etc. 

preaaing (pressing), p, a. Requiring instant at- 
tention or iMiition; urgent. 

An annuity for life of four thousand munds waa settled 
on Uastings; and, in order to enable hini ioineei prearinu 
demands, he was to receive ten years annuity In advance. 

Maeauiay, Warren liastinga 


Cfiosely; compactly; concisely; succinctly. 

Tliongh ho mur panne his task predy and coherently, 

J x't, liecause of the small importance of the matter de- 
lated of. his discodrse must needs be both vccy tedious 
and nut very profitable. 

Parker, PlaUmicke Thilosophie (Sd ed., 16II7X P* ^ 


A preaaing emergenc^r^ulred instant remedy. 


Bakery Mew Timothy, p. 12.'». welghUly 


Mo man over spake more neatly, more 


B. JonaoH, Works (ed. 




more 
S'P.7«. 


smooth and neatly jointed boards of wood l>e- 
tween which printed siicets are pressed in the 
standing-press. 

preaa-boy (pn's'boi), u. Same .as 
preaa-eaxe (pres'kak ), n. In gnupoirdfr^fnaHif/,, 
incorporated cuke, or mill-i'ake, remly for griln- 
iilutioii. K H. Knight. 

preaaer (pres'^r), w. [< ME. prenmnr; < OF. 
pretwenvyi premir, press: see prcwrl.] i. One 

who or that which presses. Especially - (a) One , , v , v 

whii iiroMsiM garmciits for the purpose of renovating them, pr oarfng wliag (pres'ing-bag), n. A bag of horse- pr688inail^ (pres man), n.; pi. preasmen (-men), 
or who prusHes cloth after dyeing. ImiP to contain flaxseed from which oil is to be [< prettn^ + faun.] 1. One who is engaged in 

1 give the pniiitH to dyers and prifiMfflra. Switt express^, or to hold stooric Bcid Under pres- pressing; specifically, one who attends to a 

(ft) Ono who works a press of any kind. sure, and for similar uses. 

Hut who ill England can» aluiiit the singing in those prOBBillg-bpard (pressing- Wrd), W. 1, One of 
flslilng UiwiiH- singing wiiiuh la only wilder and weirder the glazed millboards used by printers to nut 

between printed sheets as resists to the im- 
pression these sheets receive in a standing- 
press. — 2. One of Ike smoothlv jointed boanis 
of pine or cherry used in standing-presses.— 3. 

An ironing-boara. 

preaaing-ixon (pres'ing-i'^m), n. A flat-iron 
or smoothing-iron. 

Your prMiffio.4rofi will make no peiieot courtier. 

Go stitch at home, and coien your poor nelghbonrs. 

FIstoftw and Dcmdsp, Haldto theM 

(fl) In a knitting-machine, a bar preaalllgly (pres'ing-ll), adv. In a pressing 


than that uf tho uuttuii iirraoriv uf lAmlsiaiia? 

ilarper a May., LX XVII. OM). 
< 0 ) III eeram.y Uic workman wliu molds the hatidlos, ears, 
and d«H!oralivero1iufa Ut bu appllnd to a pottery vessel be- 
foro firing. 

2. Ono who iiKMilcatcH or enforces with aigu- 
ment or iinportunily, 

A common pmetiser and preaaer ot the late Illegal inno- 
vations. 

J, White, Mirst Century of MiUigiiniii Priests 0gX^^^p. 4S. 
8. Ill nuirh. 


wine-press. 

One only path to all, by which the pr sas w i g n eame 
In time of vintage. Chapman, lUad, xvlii. 

2. One who operates or has charge of a prints 
ing-nress; specifically, a printer who does press- 
work; one who runs a hand-press, or who man* 
ages a press or presses run oy steam or other 
power. 

Watte, after some weeks, desiring to have me In the 
composing-room, 1 left the preaammt. 

Frani&n, Antoblog., p. U". 

3. In sometimes, a man employi^i 

on the press; a writer or reporter for a newif- 


which forces Uie barb of the needle into tho manner; with force or urgency ; closely. prOBBlIiail^ (pressman), n.; pi. nrssfNieii (-men). 

i Al... I ..a ........ VMtoAaaivtmtMia /»wtta'jTCsw-«sia\ mt l>wskaflni«A« o ^ 


groove of the shniik to fnie the loop of yam. preaaingneBa (pres'ing-nes), a. Pressure; ur- 
(b) In a Rowing-machine, the presRiT-foot which gency. 

holds tho fabric under the needle. 8ee out This consideration alone mlgh^ apply Itself with nvas- 
uiidor (c) A form of ironiiig-ma- up«»n us. A. Sermoni^ xvIlL (Laiham,) 

chine, (d) lii‘H]niitiiiig, thefin^Msiiro-roller of a preaslllg-plate (pres'lng-plBt), n. In an oil- 
drawing-fraine, or the Hpriiig-finger of a bobbin- press, one of the follower-boam whioh are al- 
fhuue. A'. //. Knight, temated with bags of the material to be pressed. 


[< pretm^ + w«w.] ’ 1. One of a press-gang who 
aids in forcing men into military or naval ser- 
vice.— 2. A man impressed into the public 
service, as the army or navy, 
preaa-mark (pres'mftrk), a. [< pre9$\ n., 12, + 
morA'L] In libraries, a mark put upon a vol- 
ume, generally by label or a writiiig upon a 




' ' “SUSSSiSSSi 

pro.^s-l»wlM^^'*^ •• *■ '• To ptaoe 

% H SB-niAricon; alio^tonsepreM-marks. 
nWss-mait^ (pm'm4B't6r), n. The officer in 
“. hjiaimd of a preaa-gang. 

■ not onr Mllori ptld and moounifed to that dagroe 
* • "* r a>iy need ol j ri.ii w a t f artf 


OTfHI 

Bo Tha action el iBoral 


thoi^T or in&enee ; eonn] 
inflnence or impnlaeo 

leelloiia . . . . • imtiier like the tataniper- 

t an angiy ohOd Sjan jya g ay ^ ream or prob' 
^ ~ ' II* 26a 


CMUonotM* 

, , y, r ai}»a«iwtndn> 

ing inflnwice o“ 

„ „ 

Jar. l^iglorp Woribi(ed. ym%it 
The meooatlon, whioh under the inflnenQe of Ai'dh- 
hliliQp Bonr^w wae more amenable to rog^ pnmm% 
wee made to beatow a tenth In the following Apnl. 

AnMaC^ffiatplSD^ 

«*I!5S^?*®**®^?*"**“P®***y» MalneH felt the pw*. 
rare of ^eenme olronmetonoeo, hadthe aameoooaelonaot 
doepondenejr. Jf. Arnold, XJteratoie and Dogma, IL 

I )ti8 idH eball be aa good aa fume menra, to bind me to Weight upon the mind; hnrdenaomenega ; 
yniir nervlco, Maid a Rerenge, iL 1. oppregBiyeneBS ; aleo, burden; oppremion. 

i'neg), n. [< *jdres8, a. (nee press-- 
The state of being pressed; close- 




oMIei 


Bltg la arsaed wMh a grrasal- 


nlMoii, 

mdjwctreniiar ohttanaa In the Bodman gage; a'eoid 
e^tgwittiaoontlniuiuapIraltlireBdonSBUitetkri — 
fMe^ ai In me Woodhridge]n«aBiire<gage ; or aa anYlMiead 
to oompreae a ooiq^ cgllnder, aa utoe Bngllah **eniali> 

B ? b 


1 1 - .i tliere la (Deefca.) 

pn^ss-monoy (pres'mun^i), n. Same as prest- 


,u sH ; compression; condensation of thouf^t or 
htiifCiwifc; terseness. 

A II exodlent orltlo ot oarow n eommenda BoUean'a doae* 
ikkm, or, aaheoalla t, jniemneai.^^^^ ^ PKne, Prof, 

nresBOnrti a. An obsolete form of firesser. Piers 
^riouman (A),v,127. 

press-padc (pres^pak), v, t To compress by a 
hydraiilio or other press : as, to press-paek bales 
(if soft mods. 

press-puo (pres'pll), n. A pile or keiich of Ash. 
[Canada.] 

The flah are put In a prm-pOe, In whioh they remain a 
WL*ok or more to aweat P«flap* 

press-pin (pres'pin), n. In bookbinding, a bar 
of iron used as a lever for stauding-presses. 
[Phig.] 

presB-plftte (pres'pl&t), n. One of a number of 
thin ^atea of sheet-iron which are placed be- 
tween press-boards in a standing-press. 
presB-printillg (pres'priu^ting), ft. In eeram., 
a variety of transfor-priiiting. 

There are two dlatlnot methoda of printing in uao for 
china and earthenware : one la traiiafetTed on Uie blai|uey 
mid IH the method by which the ordinary printed ware la 
pniduccd. and the otlierla iraiiaferred on the glaio. The 
tli-at la called nnm-prinUng and the latter bat*printlng. 

(rfe,Dio£,nLS2Q, 

press-proof (pres'prfif), h. Tlie last proof ex- 
amined before printed matter goes to press ; the 
pri'SK-revise ; a careful proof taken on the press, 
US distinguished from an ordinary rough proof, 
press-room (pres'rOm), u. 1. An apartment 
in which presses for any purpose are kept.— 
2 in printing, a room where printing-presses 
arc worked, as distinguished from a composing- 
room, eto. 

press-stone (pres^stdn), n. The bed of a print- 
ing-press. A. H. Knight, 
pressnrage (presh'flr-aj), n. [< F. pressurage; 
ikH pressure + •age,’] 1. The juice of the gnme 
extracted by the press. Imp, IKct, — 2. A fee 
paid to the owner of a wine-press for its use. 
/mp. Diet, 

presBiiral (predi'ft-ral), a, + -ah] 

Of the nature of meonauical prossure. 
pressure (presh'tl^), n. K OF. pressure as Sp. 
presura ss It. pressura, <X. pressura, a press- 
ing, a burden, < premere, pp. pressus, press ; see 
1, The act of juressiug; the exertion 
of force by pressing; the state of being pressed. 
In my thoughta with aoaroo a aiidi 
1 take the pretrare of thiue band. 

Trangaim, In Memorlam, oxiz. 

2. In meek , : (a) An equilibrated force. 

Experienoe . . . ahowed that the prmum of a wuiU 
cannot be ooiioentrated upon any alngle point, bat only 
upon a line which extonda over a oondderable pprilou ot 
the pier from the nrlnglng potiit npwarda. 

Off. Moarot Gothic Arohitootan^ p. 8L 

(b) A force per unit area exerted over the sur- 
face of a body or part of a body, and toward the 
interior of the body. A force exerted upon a anrf ace la 
iiecoMarily eqnilfbrated ; otherwlac^ aliioe the aurfaoe haa 
»•> iiiaa^ It would piodnoe Inflnite veloolty nntU eqnilib- 
I'iiim enaned. A preaanre can produce no motion, because 
h. la a atate of equilibrium ; but a continuous varlalioii of 
prcHure In a given direction will tend to produce motion 
^'ward the plaoes of lees pres su re. Thus, if a cylinder of 
liiiuld 111 a tube la under greater preeanre per aquare Inch 
Sit one end than at the other, there will be a tendency to 
iniition toward the end where the praaiu re is leas, (e) 

'Stress in general, being either thrust, pull, or 
shearing stress. For axis of pressure, eottfu- 
iff lie pressure, and other phrases where pressure 
latter word. 


Companions In grief acmetlmes dlminlah 
And make the pnaoun eanr. 

Fktdur and RMrivy, Night-Walker, Iv. & 
My own and my people’s pr a srai e s rffffrr 

nilm augmented at toe same time thoee puhlio 
burdens toe wemure of which Is generslly the Immediate 
cause of i-ev<daUons. Maeaalau, Mlrabean. 

Days otdllAoulty and prsMUfe. Tsanpsim, Bnotdi Ardan. 

5. Urgency ; demand on one’s time or energies; 
need for prompt or decisive action s as, the jircg- 
sure of buBiuesB. 

Writing haatlly and under prsfram^ hit language la fre- 
quently Involved and csroleas. 

A, Dobson, Iiit to Steely p. xlvL 

6. Impression; stamp; character impressed. 



1*11 wipe away . . . 

I of hooks, all formic all preirarsi past. 

8kak„ Hamlet, I. 6. 100. 
See atooftit«.~-AbBOlnts stsam 


Ansa' 

Absolute 

ne total prcosiire computed from the aero of 
an anaoiau vacuum : distingnlehea from rolaiios prearare^ 
or from pressure indicated In poundis kilograms, or other 
measnreof weightabovc theoruliiary atmoepherio prosanre 
at the aea-leveL Ordinary ateam>gagea indloato preaanre 
above that of the atmoapnere. To the pressure so indi- 
cated the pressure of tlic stniosphere must be added to 
obtain the absolute steam presaurei- ‘ 


PniMire-giige. 

It. plMNit i, hn^nff: *, K-rcw-pUi|r whirli c\amc» the hamhiMi /, 
mikct: r. recewlbi enKimeinant uf wrench with the plug} <f.|tuiae 
m cutUna- ot ln(lenUna>taol tt; c, reirtftter. e Ultk of copper, the In- 
denUtkm in which nOer ilitir.hnniQ iniTliiitefi the litiflicht uremurr nt> 
telneti In the ipin during the cumhuhtktn nf the nvpbiHlvet *, emnU 
copper cup or sokcheck. which, while It trnnsmlte the preMure to the 
piiUMi, prevents gufium entering Uie huuhing i A, groove Ibrnttnch- 
Ing the cartridge* 

er” gage. With the two enttor-gagee, the lengtoa of the 
indentations in toe soft copper disks arc measured and 
compared With outa of the same length made In the teat- 
ing-maohine by toe ssme cutters. From the testa in the 
maohitieb a tabic of length! of cuts, with the preeenres re* 

S ilred to produce thorn, la made up. Hence, measaring 
e liideiitatioii In the disk taken from the preasure-gage^ 
and turniiig to this talde^ Uic pressure exerted l>y the pow- 
der in toe mtre of toe gun win be found opposite the mea- 
sured length. Tlio diraa used In the preasure-gage and In 
the teatlng'nuuihino ahould ho taken from the aame bar 




), that point of a body 


pressure.— AtDlOiplMrlO prsi- 
— Os&tsrofnrsigiiri. (a) In 
lody at which toe whole amoniit 


gree of mental tonal 


duoe if dlstiibnted. (6) Spedflinlly, in Aydrot. .thaipobit 
of a plane^ or of the aide of a veasel containing a liquid, to 
widen If a force were applied equal to the total preaanre 
and in the opiMislie direction, it would exactly balanoe the 
total preasure.— High prsssiirt. (a) Formerly, a phrase 
noting all ateBm>eiiglnas working at pmpnres materially 
higher than atmospheric pressurCfbut udw merely a r ‘ 
tivo term. See low vmturo, (P) Jlguratively, a nigh 
nslun. 

. . taken with one or two 
chokee sncl oatohlngs of breath, indicative of fedings at a 
Mgkprsatm. IHoksna, Nicholas Nickleby, xlL 

XntenBlty of a prsiiiira. ^ intefuag.— Low pm- 
iors, in ateam-englne^ a phrase noting a motor using 
steam at a comparatively small preaanre. The precise 
signiftcatloii of toe term is undetermined, but toe stan- 
dard of pressure is steadily riafng, so that engines that 
were formerly considorod hlghppresnire are now looked 
upon oa low-pressure engines. The phrase formerly im- 
plicit the presence of a condenser and presanre of not 
more than aix pounds above atmospheric pressure^ but it 
now tass reference solely to the pressure, and deeoribes 
that only relatively.- FrssiiiXO inySUtlB, myelitis due to 
com pr e ss ion of toe spinal ooid, as to s tumor.— PrSBgnxg 
of avillOSPlIBrs. see at mot p h ere, 2. 

prOBSOre-bar (vrosh'^r-bUrb «. In a planlnff- 
machine, a deiico for bolding down lumber to 
bo planed, E. if. Knight, 
pressure-blower (pre8li'^r-bld'dr),n. Ablower 
in wbieh a blast is produced by the direct pres- 
sure of pistons upon a defimto and confined 
'iity of air, in contradistinction to the/afi- 
r, which produces a blast by centrifugal 
action. 

In fiiifi- 
Bome 

)y tue pressure of a rather sharp 

J oint: thus, upon a sheet of mica the pressiire- 
gure has the form of a six-rayed star, wbieh is 


ing-machine to produce an equal reduction In length ot 
a cylinder from tlie same copper Is aasnmed to be that 
exerted upon toe bore of the gnn. ITeisure-gagea may 
be placed eitlier In a cavity in the walls of s gun or in the 
beae of the oartridge-beg oarryliig the charge of powder. 
praSBUre-note (pi’esh'flr-ndt), lu inssir, auote 
with a short croscoudo upon it, as indicat- 
ing a tone whioh is to he prossod into loudness 
as soon as sounded. 

prassnre-ragiater (presh'^r-rej^is-fer), n. An 

rela- instrument which indicates and records the 
fluctuations of pressure of a fluid body, par- 
ticularly an elastic fluid, as air, steam, or illn- 
minating^s. See recording steam^gage, under 


HCUOU. 

pnamxv-llgan (pwsh'jjr-fig'’??), *. In 
oral., a flgnire produced in a section of 
minerals by tne pressure of a rather i 


preSBUrs-BCrew (presh'fir-skrd), n. In ord- 
nanre, a screw used to hold parts in position 
by pressure. It is the analogue of the sot-screw 
in general mechanism. Sec sel^screw, 
preSBOre-Bpat (prcwh'qr-spot), w. One of nu- 
merous minute stmts or areas on the surface 
of the body, in wliich it appears from experi- 
mentation that the proper sensationB of pres- 
sure reside, this sonsBiion not being excitable 
in the intervening spaces. 

The finest point, when it tonches a iin;«iutv-i(po<i pro- 
duces a aensation of preasar& and not one of being 
pricked. O, T. Ladd, l^ysiul. Psychology, p. 4ia 

preBBWOrk (pres'w^rk), n, 1, The working or 
management of a printing-press; also, any other 
work of a press-room remting to ink or impres- 
sion on a press: in opjgiosition to cAmpomtion, 
or that branch of printing which is confined to 
preparing types for tho pross.— 2. In Joinery, 
cabinet-work of a number of successive veneers 
croscdiig grain, an<l united by glue, beat, and 
pressure. E, 11, Knight, 
preBB-yeast (pres'yest), n. See yeast, 
pTBBt^ (prest). An occasional preterit and past 
participle of pressi. 


iiieans stress, see the 

ficyle disoQVsrad a law about the d( 
ftrmars of a gas upon Its volnroe, wl ‘ 


I of the 
1 that if 


vuu aqaeaie a gas Into a smaller place It will press so 
much the more aa toe apace haa bean dtminlahed. 

K, CtfPord, Leotnres, I. ISO. 

UnttonaaeMrara, . . . aachaattiaataaoBniMrlcbaad,in 
^ lew degree, that of our bodily parts and of ovr dtothc^ 
]>rodiioaa no dtatinet oonsekNunaM, 

J. Senaattnn ondlntiiltloi^ p. SQl 


peronssioD-figure— that is, its nm are normal 
to edges ot the ivrism and clinopinaooid. 
prOBBnre-fllter (prosh'Jr-flKfer), a. A ffiter in 
whioh tho liquid to be filtered is forced through 
fllteiing materia] b^ pressure greater than that 
of its own weight in the filter. Pcaltlva Increase 
of toe dlffcnooe between the preeenre on toe liquid snr- 
fsoe and against the dlaoharge ontlet ia effected either hy 

i^tolehead throogh use oUirimdpipaor by deoreaalng 
toe atmoepheric premire upon toe dischaiie ontlet 
DreBBare-forguig (presh'tki^-fdr'Jing). n. A 
m^od of sb^g metal in dies in a forging- 
press by means of great pressure, usually hy- 
draulic; hydraulic ferging. 


presto (prest.), ff. t. [< OP. itrester, F^rdtor, 
lend, ascribe, attribute, give rise to, atford, a 
Pr. Sp. Pg. presiarszU, presture, < L. iirswlarc, 
stamf befere, be surety for, execute, fulfil, dis- 
charge, iprse, before, + stare, stand : see state, 
Cf. To fiimiw ; pay out; put out as a 

loan; lend. 

To have proSUA and lent money to Kynge Henry for 
tho arrayengo and settynge forth of a new armyc against 
hym. //oil, Bdw. IV.. an. la 


praggore-gage (preshbP-rtDi ^ 1* An appa- 
ratus or attachment for indicating the pressure 
of steam in a boiler.— 2. In gun,, an Instru- 
ment used to determine the pressure of pow- 
der-gas per square unit of area in the bore or 
ohamber of a gun. The gM sete upon one end of s 


’*I myself have prttlsd,** wrote the Earl to Bnigbley, 
’*above suool. among onr men here since I oama and yet 
what need they be in ... all the world doth tee." 

Mothg, Hist Netoerlauda 1. 628. 

prest^ (prest), n, [< OP. prest, P. prdf (as Pr. 
ffrest as It. presto), a loan, < OF. prester, lend : 
see presto, e.] If. A loan of money ; hence, a 
loan in genend ; also, ready money. 

The snmme of expenaea, as wdll of wages A pnsA m 
for toe expenaea of toe kings I 


UMuyti Voifogso, L ItL 




8. FormerW, a dnty In money paid by the 
iheriif on his account in the exchequer, or for 
money left or remaining in his hands. CowelL 
—To mre in preott, to give u prMt-moiMgr; heooe, to 
piyi giva or lend (mouojr}ln ndrsnon. 


He Mnt thyder three ■omen [1 
noblee of Ciatel end floreyiia " 


end (Minyera, for he knewe well otherwyM 
haaetliei] ‘ 


*> llMireage-liorMt] laden 
to ffyw m jmHt to knij^i 
ell otherwyae he ibolde i 


wt 

Ltea 

. not 

lem come ont of theyr hooiea. 

Bemen, tr. of Froliaart’a Chion., IX. IxIt. 

presto (prest), o. [< ME. prestpreat, < OF. 
praatf FT pr^t s Pr. preat a Pg. It. proivfo, 

ready, < ML. prsBstuH, ready, CL. prsutOf adv., 
at hand, ready, present, bore, < pr«, before, + 
store, stand. Or. preef'^.] 1. R^dy; prompt; 
quick. 

He la tlie pfuUtl payer that pore men knoweth. 

pEn PCoamnan (Bk v. 6ft8. 

1 am pntt to fette hym when yow Uite. 

Ohmuatr^ TroUna, tU. 017. 

Curaed Dlonjna bath 
The pregnant Inatrument of wrath 
Pf^forthlablow. 

akak,, Pericles, tv., Prok, 1. 46. 

Well, well, 111 meet ye anon, then tdl yon more, boya; 
However, ataud prepar'd, »rari for onr Journey. 

FUtchtf^ WUdgoose Uhaae, v. 2. 

8. At hand; near. 

Set me whereaa the aunne doth parch the greeny 

Or where hla lieamea do not diaaolne the yce : 

In temperate heate where ho la felt and aeenSi 

In preaenoe pme of peo|de mad or wiae. 

P%Menkamt Arte of Rng. Poeale, p. 180. 

Rerdya iher aaiige on bowhea nraif. 

Jtobto Hood and the Potter (C^iUdh Ballad^ V. 20). 

8. Bold; valiant. 

Fanaanlaa a pria King none preeter Ifounde. 

AMaitmder qf Saeedoine (E. R. T. 1. 1218. 

4. Neat; comely; proper. 

More people, more handaome and pmt, 

Whore Snd yeY 

pTMt^ (prest), adv, [ME., <prMf3, a.] Quick- 
ly; promptly; immediately. 

Princes of thia palya preet vndo the satea. 

For here oometh with coronne the kynge of allc glorie. 

Pien Piowman (CX ml 274. 

prest^ a, A Middle English form of prieat, 
preitable (pres'ta-bl), a. [< preat^ 4- -abto.l 
Payable; capable bfbeiiig made good. [Hootch.] 
prestant (pres' taut), n, [< L. prsB8tnn{t~)Sf imr. 
of prmtare^ stand before : see presfH, e.] !nie 
open diapason of a pipe-organ, 
prastationt (pies-ta’siion), a. [< F. mresiatifm 
ae preatacion s= V^preaiatiao sa It. presto- 
eione, \ L. pr«sto(to(i»^, a warranty, a payment 
of something due, < praaatare, pp. prmstatua, be 
surety for: see prmV^,\ A presting or pay- 
ment of money: sometimes used for purvey- 
ance, CoweU, 

Those granta he clogged with heavy feudal aervlcea and 
paymeiita or preMione which no one dared refuse. 

ihMwU. Hlat. Modem Europe, I. 290. 

prestor^ (pres'Wr), n, [< ME. preater, < OF. 
preatrOf F. prdtre, priest: seepnesf, presbyter,’] 
A priest: often used in old writers as the title 
of a supposed CJhristian king and priest ( l*reater 
John) of a medieval kingdom. The beUef In the 
•ilatoiioe of auoh a ruler In aome undetermined part of 
Asia appeared In the twelfth century. From the fuitni 
teenth uetiUiry the seat of the auppoaed Preater John wna 
placed in Abywlnio, and thia belfel was held down to the 
oloae of the middle ages. 

lu the Raat ayde of Afrike^ beneth the redde sea, dwell- 
eth the greate and myghtye Bmperour and Chrvatlan 
‘ ' II, wMl knowen to the Portugales In 


4T10 

imaltMi^onB^Sis^’* deLer- 
ous fingering,’ < L.pr«9to, at hand, ready, + 
digiiuaf a finger, + -atton) at preattgiation: see 
preatigiatioH,] Legerdemain; slei^tof hand; 
prestigiation ; the performance of zbats requir- 
ing dexterity and skill, particularly of the fin- 
gers ; hence, Juggling in general. 

preitU^tator (pres-tl JiJ'i.t&-to), n. [< F. 
preatidtgiiaieur; < prMtidiaitat(ion) + -Ofl.] 
One who iiractises prestidigitation; a presti- 
giator; a juggler. 

preetilge (pres-tfiith' or pres'tij), n. [< F. prea- 
tiaessBp, Pg, preaUgio as It, preatigiOtpraatigiaf 
illusion, fascination, enchantment, prestige, < 
h. prmatigium, a delusion, an illusion; of.jpris- 
sHyimt deception, Jugglen’ tricks, < praaaUn- 
guire, obscure, exnnguish, < pr«, before, + 
Hiingueref extii^isl) : see dtorinpetok, ete.1 If. 
Illusion; juggling trick; fascination; charm; 
imposture. 

The aophlama of liifldellty aod the preatSgea of Impoa- 
ture. WmeuHonTw^a, IxTv, 

2. An illusion as to one’s personal merit or 
importance, particularly a flattering illusion ; 
hence, a reputation for excellence, importance, 
or authority; weight or influence arising from 
reputation. 

Mr. Quincy had the moral Snnneaa which enabled him 
to decline a duel without any loaa of peraonal preatige. 

LoweO, Study Wlndowa, p. 100. 

Unleaa a man can get the preaUge and income of a Don, 
and write dminlah borica. It’a hardly worth while for him 
to make a OreSk and Laun machine of bimaSU. 

Oeorge BNoA Daniel Deronda, zvi. 

prestigiate (pres-tij'i-ftt), v, t, [< h,prie8tigia- 
f us, pp. of pr«8%tore,deceiveby jumling tricks, 
< prsMftoihs, deceptions, Jugglers^feats : see 
preatige,] To deceive as by an illusion or jug- 
glers’ trick. [Hare.] 

The wlaeat way, when all la aald, la with all humillQr 
and feare to take Chriat aa hlma^e hath revealed hlm- 
■dfe 111 hla Qoapel, and not aa the UevUl preaenta him to 
prea Ugi ate d phanaiea. AT. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. IK 


JMOf with M M impl^ 

». a.x c 

MrStfeii sf fVwr <1. A T. &x 
8. Earnestly; firmly. 


loiS. 


ne se namore; ge mow wal aele 

That the prince of neoen gou hathprariff In mynde 
4t aouor aendeth gou aone. 


And me oomford of thy oourao& kqpe I no more.' 

^ qf Troy (H. B. T. S,X I. ,s:.> 


lyowpraye 
B tallmigblyn. 
m# (Cnud^Bidlada, L si?) 


prestlgiatio& (pres-tij-i-a'shqn), n. [< F. *prea- 
UgiaUon (later preatkUgitatiou: see preandigi- 
tation), < L. praastigiare, pp. praaaUgiaiua^ de- 
ceive by juggling tricks: preatiaiaie,] The 

playi^ of t^rdemain tricks: a trick ofleger- 
aemaiu; juggling; sleight of hand. [Bare.] 


What a multitude of ezamplaa are there In good authco' 
, .. . - - jolnatkma, fnoant 

Mouwif, Iiettera, 


itatloni^ 

iu.2a. 


tic anthora of divera kinda of fkaoinatloni 
prvahyfaffona/ 

prestdglBitor (pres-tU'i-fi-tqr), H, [< P.preaH- 
giateur (Gotginve), <Ij, prkaUgUitor, a juggler, 
an impostor, < praastigiare, deceive by juggling 
tricks: aee prestigiate, Ct, prestidigitator^ A 
juggler; a cheat. 

Thiaounnii 
of ao r 
lively. 

prestigiatonrt 

giate + -ory,] 
or impostures. 


rjrt (pres-tij'i-ft-t^ri), a. [< preati- 
F«] Juggling; oonsisting of tricks 


g nge Pireater lofayaii, 
eyr vyaaea to Oallciit 

il. men (Kirat Booka on America, ed. Aiber, p. 874% 
More than twenty yeara later, when the flrat book on 
Abyaalnia waacoropoaed — that of Alvarea— the title eon* 

■tani — - -- 

Abyi 


lUy and aa a matter of oourao dealgnattng the king of 
■idnia la "Preeter John," or ihni^ " the Pn^." 

Jmcye, 


. BrtL, XIX. 718. 
prester^ (pres'ter), n. U Or. npgoTifp, a meteor, 
a lightning-flash, < wp^tv, blow up, blow up 
into flame j A meteor. 

presternal (prS-stto'nal), a, [< praBatemnm + 
-af.] 1. Of or pertaining to the prmsternnm: 
as, presternal bone; presternal region.— -8. In 
entom., same as proatorso/.- Prcitinial muifllt. 
Same aa aCrriMiiB: 

J^restomiim, U. Beepraaatemum, 
presteisa (nres-tet's^), n, [It., qniokness, < 
presto, quick : see jtreatb and presto,] In music, 
quickness of movement or execution ; rapidity. 
pr6stidlgital(pres-ti-dij'i-t^).a. l<preati- 
digit(atioH) + -al Ufter digiUu),] Engaged in 
prestidigitation; suited or qualified for leger- 
demain. [Rare.] 

The firat hla honeat hard-working hand— the eeoond hla 
three-flngered Jaok, hla preMigUal hand 

C. Reads, Never too JUte to Mend, vL 


We have an art oall’d praadigtaltmy. 

That deal! with splrita, and intelllgenoea 
rif meaner offloe and oondltioiu 

T.TaaakiaClU Albmnanr, L 7. 

prestlldUmst (pres-tij'us), a, [< F. preaHgieux 
s HpTPg. It, preatigioso, < ’Llj,praBat[gioims, full 
of deceitful tricks, delusive, < L. mnrr* 
glers’ tricks, illusions: neeprest^,] 
tising legerdemain ; juggling; deluding. 

But, of all the preternatural thing! which befel thew 
penple, there were none more unaooonntahle than tboae 
wherein theprerii^rioiit daimona would ever now and then 
cover the moat corporeal thlnga in the world with a foa- 
olnatliig mlat of hmSbllity. C. MtSher, Mag. Chria., 11. IX 

8. Performed by prestidiiptation ; illusory; de- 
ceptive. 

Who only awdd thee with valn-glorlooa pclda 

Devlaing strange vreadgioue trioks boclda. 

Only to draw me from thee. 

Hegwood, Dlaloguea < Worka ed. Pearaoix 1874, VI. 180X 

prestiinoi^ (pres'ti-mf-ni), a. ImY.preatirno- 
nie SB Sp. Pg. prestimonio, < ML. praaafmoniumf 


an appropriated fund, <'L. pramtare, warrant 
discharge: see preaft,] In eanon law, a fund 
for the support of a priest, appropriated by the 
founder, but not erected into any title or bene- 
fice, and not subject to the Pope or the ordi- 
nary, the patron being the collator. Imp. Diet. 
prestlaaimo (jms-tis'I-mfi), adv. [It., guperl. 
of presto, q. v.j In muaie, very quickly; in thd 
most rapid tempo. 

ptmlOjf (prest'fi), adv. [< ME. pregdy, preate- 
%preamehe,pn8dy:<pfea0-¥-^.] I. Harir 
ily; quickly; promptly; eagerly. 


(X.B.T.B.X 1.1 

Now full jwifCfo 1 pray to my prise soddea 
nirt I nuqr aeej^ oonM a^ 

of thy oourr“ ' 

Daatruettonn 
Theiforepriigy 1 } 

That ye win of youre t^. 

Tkemau of JMvMidoNfi# (whmi. « — isni, i, 517 ), 

prOBt-monOF (prest'mnn'i), n. Money paid 1 
men when they enlist in the British servitM*; 
so called because it binds those who receive it 
to be preat or ready at all times appointed 
AlsopreM-wofiw. Imp. Diet. 
presto (pres'tfi), ade. [< It. presto, qui< k. 
quickly: seepresf^.] 1. Quickly; Immediate- 
ly; in haste. 

Oni. Wen, yonll oomef 

Jim. PfodUk B, Jenson, Case la Altered, i. i. 

8. In muaie, quick; in rapid ten^. 
presto (pres'td), ft. [< presto, adv.] In musi,\ 
a pasBi^ in quick tempo, 
prestonual (prf -std'mf-al), a, [Also prspsUk. 
mial: < j)raaatomium + -a/.j Of or penaining 
to the prmstomium. 
prestomium, ft. SeepnestofiritffR. 
prestriotioil (urf-strik'shon), ft. [< LL. pr/r. 
atrietio{H-), a binding fast, < L. praaatringere, 
pp. praeatrietua, bind fast, tie up, also blind, 
obscure, < prae, before, + atringere, draw or tie 
tight: see stringent] Blinding; blindness. 

Tla fear'd yon have Balaama dlaeaie, a pearie In your 
eye, Mammona PramtHeNon, 

MUtan, On Def . of Hnmb. Bemoiiat. 

prestndy (prfi-stud'i), v. f.; pret. and pp. pro 
studied, ppr. preatudying, jwe- + atudyJ] 
To study beforebnnd. 

He . . . never broached what he had new brewed, but 
preabhed what he had vre-atudiad aome competent time 
nefoie. Fmer, Wortblec, Oambndge^ 1. 240. 

presixltor (pre-suFtqr), n. [< LL. jwaesultor, one 
who dances before otbors, < L. *praaailire (a 
false reading for proailire), leap or dance before, 
i prae, before. 4- satire, leap, bound: see aalieut,] 
A leader or director of a dance. [Rare.] 

The OorypluDua of the world, or the precentor and prr* 
auUar of it Cwltprif^ Intelleotual Syatem, p. 807. 

prOBimiable (^-zfi'ma-bl), a. [< presume + 
-able.] Cimable of being presumM or taken 
for granted; such as may be supposed to be 
true or entitled to belief without examination 
or direct evidence, or on probable evidence. 

It la now the pmumaUs duty, Imposed by law upon the 
Clergy, of themselvea to alter their practice. 

GUHudma, Gleenlnga of Past Teara I- 00 . 

presumably (pr$-zfi'm^bli), adv. As may lie 
presumed or reasonably supposed; by or accord- 
ing to presumption; ay legitimate inference 
from faete or ctroumstances. 
presuins (prf«um'), v. ; pret. and pp.preaumed, 
ppr. presuming. [< MB. preaumen, < OF. jm- 
aum6r,!W.prdaumeras Pr. Bp. Pg. preaumirss It. 
prestcfNere, < L. praaaumere, take before or bt*- 
zorehand, take to oneself, anticipate, take for 
nanted, presume, < praa, before, *f aumere, 
take: see assume, and cf. consume, resuwrA 
I. trana, 1. To t^e upon one’s self; under- 
t^; venture; dare: generally with an infini- 
tive as object. 

He or they that praainnan to doo the oontrarie, w of t»n 
tyms ai they be fonnden In defaut^ topaye zz. a 

RngiUtMiaiflL T. fiX p. 38»> 
Death, X feel, premmetk 
To chaw thia life of mine Into a new. 

ThomuShikaly (Chfid'a BaUada, VIL 
Bcdd dead thou haaipraammd, adventnrona Bve. 

Mdton, P. L, lx. I 

Aa aeon aa the aermoh la flnlahed, nobo^prMiiewx to 
■tir tUl Sir Roger la gone out of the bhnroh. _ 

Addiaon, Sir Boger ai Chur li. 

There waa a time when I would ba?t chastened 
Inablenee, for praamaing thna to xxiv 

8. To believe or aceept upon probable cv>- 
denoe; infer as probable; take for granted. 

iViiimM not that I am tee thlM I via , 
Skak., tHan. IV., ▼. 6- 

Maater Foze menttonete, in hla Book of Mariyia 
one in the atreat orylng^re,flra," the whole eBaeDii^o 
la St Mery*a, InOitotA it one kaUavy'a reeentation, ; 

lit tobefoteeranroh. 

Mas, T. Admnj Weaha HI >• 



Yft ilr, I p fmm t you wooM ngtwtiih lo qirit <ht 
urniyf aH miU tmi k, Tlw RlvtH & i. 

The bniiiiiit of fttmlnf . . . iioMOMod Inm^of a 
profit &l»oiMa;TBiMlnBQgliii^^ 
^Syn. Si Qur m tm, fh u m ^ oto. (lee think, oon- 

n, intranB* 1. To be venturesome; espe- 
4 'i(illy, to venture beyond the limits of ordinary 
li(*ense or propriety; act or speak overboldly. 

Ndther boldneM oon make ni protNmi M long M we are 
keoi ander with the aanae of oar own wrotdhedtieai. 

ITooler, Soolea. Polity, t. 47. 
I found not what methooght 1 wanted atUl ; 

And to the hearenly Vlahm thui nn iii m ed. 

Jfdbis Pi L, vUt 86S. 

2. To press forward presumptuously; be led 
by presumption; make one’s way overeonfi- 
(lenily into an unwarranted place or position. 
iVwMNM thou not to hye, 1 rid, 

Least it tarn the^ hlama 

BdbmBmOtCJiL E. T. 8.X p. 9L 
Up-led by thee, 

Into the heaven of heavens 1 have prsfiimed^ 

An earthly gaest. irmoi^ P. L, vU. 18. 

TO presume Oft. SameasloprsittmeisMin. 

They fthe Waymoores) haue long haire, are wlthoat 
Townen or hoasea, and oaro not where they oonie,prMum- 
in(i nf their awiftneeae. PunkM^ Pilgrimage, p. 840. 

TO presume upon or on, to rely upon as a reason for 
iMilduesa; henoe^ to act overboldly or arrogantly on the 
jitrengtli of; or on the supposition of. 

Do not prmtme too mnoh igion my love. 

Skat., J. a, Iv. S. 68. 


vMng power, the leni is need varkwdy as l. 
digareat dwees of eartaintgr in the Infaronee. 

• wSoha J *“ 


Inference 1 


I jury, or ajadge slttlag In theplabe of a 


^ 7, may wlthoat error draw from a given atate of footib 
t la not bound to draw from them: ealledby wayof dia- 
tlnotion a pmam pUa n ^/aeL (8) An inferenoe wbioh, in 
ahaenee of evidenoo to the oontrary, the law draws, and a 
i^or Jnteeaiinot wlthoat error refnae to apidy: called 
w way of distinotion a l 4 pal juenmmCfonor a jneeioiiidfon 
W taw: more apeeiSoally, a rvbufteMs itgai pnmmfHom. 
to) An inferenoe which the law, asoally for reaaons of pub- 
lie policy, draws from a given atate of faoUv and refuses to 
allow evidence to ooantervall the inference: called a ee»- 
efuahM prmmgUoa or an frreSiittnMe pm u mptkn . (See 
eofioiiiaHw.) Hioa an Infant under 7 la conclusively proi 
anmed Incapable of criminal intent and the law wOl not 
allow evidence to be received that he was preoooioualy 
capable of it An infant between 7 and 14 (by statute 
now in New York IS) is presumptively iuoapable of snob 
intent, but thiii^thoagh a preaamptloa of law which can- 
~ ' I the abaenoe of evhienoc^ may be re- 


not be disregarded in th 

butted by evidence of i 

that age shown to be untaaghtand dull of comprehension 
might be inferred to be imhout such capacity, but this 
inferenoe (unless the cvidetioe was dear) would be only a 
presomptian of fact, which the iuiy done coaid draw, and 
the ooart could not oontrd.-~nilloooplllosl or Icf 
musna^ern pkOowpkSTm^^ 


BbiUty. 

prSBIimptiTe (pr^-suim/tiv), a. [<F.prdro»i/p- 
ttf s Bp.jtresuniivo sa Pg. presumpHvo ss 
suntivOf CLL. ^prseaumpUrua (in adv. jn^teitutnjh 
Hvef boldly, presumptuously), < L. prsBHHtnerc, 
pp. prsuumptiMf pre^sumo: see praise.] 1, 


She, . . . ofuromiivcnthehireof heriMBon.deaeM “Bed ou pwramptioii or probatoty; proba- 
9r Hnaband. MtUom, Hist Eng., It ble; grounded on probable evidence; proving 


her 

presumedly (pr$-zd'med-li), adv. By prosiimp- 
ti(»n; as one may suppose; presumably. " 

The matter waa oonaldorably dmpllfled by the foot that 
these societten^ prwumedtu from patriotic motivea, eend 
the peraoua they aiaist only to tlie Dominion of Canada. 

Lanesf, Na 841S; p. 144. 

preBumar (prf-zu'm^r), n. [< presume + -ofi.] 
One who presumes; an arrogant or presump- 
tuous person. 

presiumilg (prfi-sfl'iniiig), p. a. Acting pre- 
Humptuonsly; nence, overbold; forward; pre- 
BiimptuouB. 


eironmstantially, not directly. 


Cm proof that hie Interpretation of 
” * • ; wSrkib I. »2l. 


A itroiiL ^ ^ 

Soripture li not the true one. Watedand, 

2t. Unreasonably confident; prosumptnous; 
amgant. 

There being two onlnimis repugnant to each other, It 
may not be pnmmptite or aoepURd to doubt of both. 

Sir T. Brmnw, 

^-ive. BeeAdr.— Preramptlveevldeiioe. 

met. BSyn. 1. Bee pretumptuout, 

iptiveily (pr^sump'ti v-H ), ade. In a pre- 


o™iTOn«fcnll,i MjmmOy. pr»n«i£bw. 

“• t< MK- 

or pjysumcrey take Deforenand, »po pro- presumptuous (in adv.), < OP. presum^eus. 


: *tis twefumw- 
Sddsn, Tahle-TlSrir^ 


PP 

eitfue.] To take inconsiderately or rashly. 

The vow beyiigepiencisfiied; dyaeembled, and hmed. 

i9p. Bate, Apology, fob la 

presumption (pr^znmp'shon), It. (< OF.pre- 
mmption^ h\ prdsomptton as Sp. presuneion b Pg. 
presumpijBt: s It. presunzUme^ < L. nrsBsump^ 
ffo(it-), a taking Iteforehand, an anticipation, 

< prm8Hmere,jjp.prmsumptnSy presume: nee pre- 
sttnic.2 1. The act of presuming, or taking 
upon one’s self more than good sense and pro- 
priety warrant: excessive boldness or over- 
confidence in thought or conduct; presump- 
liiousnesH; assurance; arrogance. ^ 

1 could aay much more of the king's majeety without 
flattery, did I not fear the imputatioii of prMumpCfon. 

Uiit World, Pref., p. 10. 

We cannot tell what ia a J udgment of God 
lion to take upon na to know. " “ * *" * 

If ye think ye may with a ploue premmpUim strive to . , - . 

Koe bwond God in mercy, I ehaU not be one now that and prsiimweMoiif have no mcaninga in common. Sec 
would dlmuede ye. Jfilhm, Church-Government it, Oon. amfmmet, . . ..v . .. 

8. The aotofpTesnmIngorprobably Inferring; 

'M'”»5t*tt**\fc**i!!M'****^^***j”i*^ .«» * preenmptuouB manner; with rash coufl* 

overboldly; am,ganOy. 

one time or other they ehall leave their etna and ohaiure Thou woldest konne that I can and oarpen hit after, 

Uie oourae of their Uvea before they go out of thla world. /VMwnpfuofMiy, parauentnre a-poee M^anya 

w . — ... That hitmyatho turnometoteneandTheofoglebothe. 

PimPlawmanjA), all. 8. 
But I 

God's oounsel have not kept bla holy secret 
Pruumpiuouds have publish'd. 

When we see any part or organ developed In a remark- Mttian, & A., L 408. 

» n mgn MwponMwcm^m^ character of being presumptuous 

a^wniMaungi oxopecieap.s». g,.o„ndle88 confidence ; ar- 

roganee; iiroverent boldness or forwardness. 


presumpUeus, presompdeus.ete.^ F. prdsomp- 
iueux SB Sp. presuntumo ss Pg. prosumptuoso cs 
It. presuntuoso, < LL. jurmumpHtHius, prmsump- 
tasuSf full of boldness, < L. prmumpUo{n-\ 
boldness, presumption : see prMumpHon.'] Go- 
ing beyond the limits of propriety or good sense 
in thought or conduct; exhibiting or marked 
by presumption; overbold; presuming; arro- 
gant. 

Tla not thy sonthem power . . . 

Which makes thee thus pmritfmCiioiM and proud. 

£rAiaI;,3Uen.VL,Ll.in7. 

Prmmaphum man, aeo to what desperate end 
Thy treaoheiy hath Immght thee I 

Itoatt. and PI., Knight of Burning PesUa UL 4. 

Bash author, tfa a vain premmpiuow crime 
To undertake the sacred art of rhyme. 

Drydsn and Soamw, tr. of Boileau’s Art of Poetry. 1. 1. 

•■Eyn. Forward, venturesome, foolhardy. PrwumpHw 
andjm " * “ ' “ 


for granted in advance of aotnal knowledge or 
experience. 

Whatsoener the Phfloei^er sayth shonlde be doone, hee 
glueth ajporfect picture of It In someone by whom heenre- 
ngiipoaeCa it was done. Sir P, SUtiwif, Apol. for PoeCrIe. 

Mon of corrapied minds prtn^^pow that houcaty grow- 
uih out of slmiAlcliy of manners. 

Becofi, Advaiioemeut of Learning, IL 888. 

2. To assume beforehand; require or imply as 
an antecedent condition; ueoossitato the prior 
assumption of. 

For a remenihranoe premippowth the th]mg to be absent; 
and therefore, If this l>e a rememliraunce of hym, then can 
he not here be present, Fryth, Works, p. 181. 

Those who sttempi to reason us out of our follies begin 
at the wrong end, since the attempt naturally vruuppom 
os capable of reason. Mdmiith, Kiigfish uergy. 

Nutrition inmiiprisn obtaliiniunt of food; food cannot 
be got without powers of iireheiision, snd, usually, of lo- 
comotion. //. Spencer, Man vs. States p. 86. 

presupposition (pre-siqMvxish'ou), n. (< F. 
prAiuppositiim =s 8p. pri^upfuneim aa Pg. pre- 
suppost^o SB It. preeuppmhime ; as prv- + sup- 
position. Cf. presnppiisv,^ 1. Hiippositiou in 
advance of experience or knowledge ; surmise ; 
conjecture. 

There wore many great oonjectiirt's and prentppoctlSonM, 
and many Icnig cirounistanoos to bring it ti> eoneliiaion. 

North, tr. of Iluturch, p. 888. 

2. Postulation as of an antece<leiit condition; 
hence, that which is postulated as a necessary 
antecedent condition ; a prerequisito. 

Satan will be an ailveriury, man will 1 m imnid : a iiecca- 
ally npon premppocUim of HataTi's malice, and man's 
wlokcaneas. /(ev. T, Adanu, Worka, 11. 884. 

Flolf-direoting agency ia the iiremtppariHon of ethical 
aoienocb and seiamiies it by a sharp line from Physios. 

New J^rinceton Jtev., 1. 188. 

presnppositioilless (prS-Hup-o-sish'Qn-les), a. 
[< presupposition + -less.2 Without or inde- 
pendent of prosnppositions. 

It has already been aeon how the theory of knowledge^ 
when It passe«l out of Kant's hsiicis, and tried to make it- 
sedf (a) euniplute and (6) prv-mipptmitionleM, Itecame for 
Jlcgcl a logic Uiat was In reality a metaphysle. 

A!n0go.iIrAL,XV11I.7O6. 

presurmise (pre-sAr-in»')> O. [< pro- + sur- 
mise.} A surmise previously formed. 

It was your pmeurmiee 

lliai. In tile dole of blows, your son might drop. 

Shat,, 8 Ilcti. IV., 1. 1. 168. 

pr6S3rlvian(pr?-8il'vi-8n),a. h 
Anterior, as a part of the Byr 
plied to tlie ascending branch of this fissure. 
Boo postsyhnan. 

presymphyBial (prB-sim-fls'i-al), a. [< L. prse, 
lM»foro, + WL. symphysis, symphysis: soo s^- 
phystaWy Bitiiateu in auvance of tlie symphy- 
sis menu. deol. Jour., XLIV. 146. 

priMmtole (prfi-sis'f v-16), u. [< L. prsfi, before, 
*f NL. systole, gystole.J The interval imme- 
diately prior to the systole. 

A study of the mMilncteni of Uie cardiac and other velniy 
with remarks on their hermetic oocluslon during the ure- 
systols state. ilTaffo^ X2^ 460. 

prumtoliC (pro-sis-torik), a. [< presystole -f 
-fo.J Preceding the systole.^ PresyatoUe mur- 

atlhe dose of diastole^ immediately pre- 


K pre- + Sylvian.} 
ylviAii fissure: ap- 


. ohaiuM 

> out of thla world. 
, Sermona, IL ill. 

That which is presumed; that which is 
supposed to be true upon grounds of probfr- 


4. A ground for 
»lenoe or prol 
opinion. 


>8nming or believing; evi- 
fty, as texiding to estabusb an 


, there win always bo a strong p rmmn pHm agaioBt the 
"intwilyolaoonvcrilonliy wT ■ ‘ ' 

'> gainer. 

The mare poalbfliig of an event furnishes no p reeunuh 
not even the slightest, of its reslisatlon. 

JSmaft, Natare and Tb^bl^ p. 118. 

In an inference as to the existence of 
<uie fact m>m the existenoe of some other fact, 
tounded upon a previou 
<‘onnection, or dictated b; 

•H^mptlona arsgtnsnllytiilw*..*.... 
the common espirleno^ mankind and the cstablUhed 
brincipiss of Icglo; bat, as thsy diffw In oogency or oon- 


the 


pWEUppowa (prS-eii-pd^sal), n. K + f «p- 

U Hist. Eng., viL posfu.} Bupposal formed beforehand; presup- 
poiition. 

IfoarjwenwfMaslfbctnie, . . . the Foot is of an other 
lent Orator. 

PuUmUuiim, Arte of Eng. Poeste^ p. 168. 

and pp. 

pre- 
suppose. 

Cf/Bp. presuponerm Pg. pressmpdr as It. pre- 
sf^yponre.} 1. To suppose beforehand; take 


5 P*? J?I“*^****^^“% !£ . prmmpoted, ppt. prMuj»po$b»g. [< OP. 


fng systole. 

pret. An abbreviation of preterit. 
pratauchf (pr§-tech'), *>. t. r< 7 ^rr> + teach.} To 
teach in advance. [Uare.j 

He takee the oaths of allegisiice and supremacy which 
he is prmtaught to evade, or think null. 

Amherst, Term Flllua No. 8. 

pretence, n. Bee pretense, 
pretend (pr^tondO* t?. [< MK. pretenden, < OF. 
pretendre, P. jrrMtmdre as Sp. rg. pretetKier as 
it. pretewlere, < h. prertendere, stretch forth or 
forward, spread before, hold out, put forward 
as an excuse, allege, pretend, < prm, before, -i- 
tenderc, stretch: see tend.} I. trans. If. To 
hold out before one or in front; stretch for- 
wanl ; hence, to put before one for action, con- 
sideration, or aoceidaiice; offer; present. 

But Fsstorella. wofuTI wretched FJfe, 

Wss by the Captaiiio all thin while defended, 

"Who, iniiidiiig iiioru her safety than himaelfe^ * 
His target alwayes over her amended. 

Q.,VLxtl0. 

All stood with Uielrprufefulnr spears prepar'd. 

With br«iad steel heads the brandish'd weapons glar'd. 

Dryden, tr. at Ovid's Meleager and Audaiita, 1. 104. 

1 had not thought (courteous reader) to have pretended 
thus oonspicuonuy In thy sight this rude and indigested 
chaos of oonccites, the abortive isaue of my vtifertlle 
braine. Timed WhUOeiB. £. T. d.), p. lia 

To that wenoh 

I pretend honest love, and she deserves it 

Middleton and Rowley, CTumgellng, Iv. S. 
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VrontheM Maliometon8uiotiiarie%oiirOiilil«- 

Ml to cany uh to a Chrlitlaii Cfauroh, about two xoiloiigi 
out of Town on the Houth aide. 

MmindnU, Aleppo to Jeruaalein, p. 1ft. 

2. To put forward as a statement or an asser- 
tion; especially, to allege or declare falsely or 
with intent to deceive. 

I examined every thing without any one to aeoompany 
me but my own nervant, which ibw prHmukd waa veiy 
dangeroua. Poeoeke, li^riptioii of the Kaat, II. iL 110. 

Then 1 pretended to be a mualolan *. marry, I could not 
allow mine inatruraent, and that bred a diacord. 

H. JonaoNk Love Beatored. 
In the vicinity of what waa called the Lady I>ndley*a 
chamber, the domeatlca preUndtd to hear groana and 
aoreama, and other aupematural nolaea. 

amH; KenUworUi, xlL 
nia ouloglata, unhappily, could not pritend that hia mor- 
ala had eaeapM unuiliitM from the wide-aprcad conta- 
gion of that age. Mamtaif, Hlat Bng., vL 

8. To put forward as a reason or excuse; use 
as a pretext; allege an a j^nnd or reason; 
hence, to put forward a false appearance of; 
simulate; counterfeit; feign. 

The queen, air, vary oft Importuned me 
To temper polaona for her, atlll prelendieig 
The aatlafactioii of her knowledge only 
In killing oreaturea vile, aa cata and doga. 

Skak., Cymbelliie, v. ft. 2ft0. 
Oenerally to pretend Oonacience againat law la donger- 
oua. Maim, Table-Talk, p. 30. 

beat that too heavenly form, pretended 
To hdllah falaehgod, aiicre them t 

Mmtrn, P. L., x. 872. 
Thia let him know, 

Leat, wilfully iranigreaalng, he pntend 
Surpriaal. Mthim, l\ L., v. 244. 

Ho knave but boldly will pretend 
The requlaltea that form a friend. 

Oowper, Trlendahlpk st 8. 

4. To lajr claim to; assert as a right or posses- 
sion; elaitn. 

Why ahall we light, If yon pretend no tlUef 

8h&,, 8 Hon. VL, iv. 7. 67. 
The gentry pretend to have their vlctuala dreaaod and 
aerved up aa nicely aa If they wore In Ixmdon. 

Jiemtey, Vlrgitilu, iv. 7 70. 

6. To aspire to: attempt; undertake. [Obso- 
lete or archaic.j 

And thoee two brethren Oyaiintca did defend 
The walloa ao atoiitly with Uielr aiurdiu mayna^ 
That never eiitmuiioe any dural pretend, 

4Nnuer, F. Q., IT. xL 1ft. 
I will mi pretend ao mnoh aa to mention that chart on 
which la drawn the appearance of our bleaaed Lord after 
hla reauireotloii. 9tede, Spectator, Ha 280. 

Dnat tlioii dare pretend to piinlah me 
For not deauiying aniiahine at mldnteht? 

Browning, Itlng and Book, II. 222. 

0f. To intend ; design ; plan ; plot. 

Manlage being the moat holy coiijanotlon that falla to 
mankind, . . . ahe had not only broken It, but broken It 
with death, and the moat pretended death that might be. 

atr P, aidneg, Areailla, v. 
Reward not huapitallty 

With auch black payment aa thou liaaiprpfended. 

ahttk., Luerecu, 1. 576. 
Harm not thla yonng forreater ; 

Hoe 111 doth heprefeiwf. 

jRcftln Hood and the Tanner^e Daughter (Chlld'a Tlallada. 

[V. 8S7). 

Get you and pray the goda 
For anooeaa and return ; omit not any thing 
In the pretended eulelmitloii. 

FUieher {and another), Two Noble Klnamen, 1. 1. 

7f. To presage ; portend ; forebode. 

It plealtb hem to dwdle in derk, and In blak, orrlble, 
Btynkynge placitL in heuyneaao^ wreohe, and mHlenooly, 
and In tho thlngia that ptende the oondlolonii of helle. 

Book of Quinte Deemee (odL Funilvall), p. 19. 
Doth thla ohiirliah auperacrlptlon 
Pretend aome altemtion In good will? 

ahdk„ 1 Hen. VL, Iv. 1. M. 

n. intrauH, 1. To stretch or roach forward; 
aim ; aspire : often with to. 

For to what ^ he wolde anon pretende, 

Tlmt kiiowe 1 wd, and forthi yet I aeye, 

Ho lef UilN aorwe, or plaUy he wol dye. 

Cftmierr, TToUna, Iv. 982. 
I am content to go forward a little more in the mad* 
neaa of mladng rather than not pretend; and rather weer 
out than rnat Donne, Lettera, xxxvL 

2. To lay claim; assert a right of ownership 
nr possession : generally followed by to. 

A fdlow that pretende only to learning, buys titlei^ and 
nothing dae of hooka In him ! B, Joneon, KpiooBne^ L L 
Hen of thiifw noble breodtnga you pretend to 
Should aouni to He, or get their food with faladmod. 

Fteteher{and another), Sen Voyage, iv. 1. 
The Book which I have to Aiiawer pretonda to reaaun, 
not to Autorltiea and quotationa. 

jratoM, Rlkoiibklaatea, v. 

Merit ia a daim, and may pretend juatly to fhvoar. 

atme, i^ng Lover, 1. 1. 

8. To make pretense; make believe; counter^ 
felt or feign. 



4. PMtendon;aB[ptetion;tlie 
a elaiaif partieulany to merits 
sonal worth; pretentiousnoBS. 


forth t.f 

pf r- 


TJfcii wI— tf T Artii1il iHitlniiiiMr — t..— . , 

eythar make a strange dlaooune dMaonel^^ 
ahm, or Unde oeoaaioB to pleade by the eiaiii|^ of 


hndofo, pretends see jyrefattd.] Apretender; a 
claimant. 

Ndther the Gonfederatloo nor the duohlea nor lU the 
pratoiMtonte to the anoeeaaion, bad aeoeded to the treaty. 

Wooteeg, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. tt., p 428. 

pretendedlj (prS-ten^ed-li ), ode. By or with 
pretense fby fal'se representation; ostensibly. 

An action . . . that came n^ioudyaadpcftoNdadlpoat 
out of a Church, namnond, Worka, IV. NR (Laftomi.) 

He waa alao raiaing Foroea in London, pretendedty to 
aerve the Fcirtugall, but with intent to aoae the Tower. 

MUten, Bikonoklastea, x. 

pretendenoet (prf-tenMgniO> n. [< ML. pre- 
tendentia, pretense, claiim < L. prmtendon{t^)gf 
claiming: seepreteiidanf.j Pretension; claim. 

Be It enough that God and men do aoom 
Their prajeotai oenanrea vain pratondaiieaa 

DanU, To iha Klog’a Majoaty. 

pretendent. n, HeenreiendanU 
pretender (prf^ten'diftr), n. 1. One who pre- 
tends, or makcas a false show, as of learning or 
of legal right. 

The King 

Franonnoed a dlamal aenteiioa meaning by it 
To keep the Hat low and prvtondart bade. 

Tenngaon, Merlin and Vivien. 

2. One who pretends, or pats forward a claim ; 
a claimant; an aspirant. 

You moat know 1 am a pretender to tho angles and, 
doubtluaN, a Trout affords the most pleaanre to the angler 
of any sort of flah whatever. 

in Walton's Angler, 11. 224. 

There are no diatingniahlng onalitleo among men to 
which there are not fSliw pretenaera, 

atede, TStler, Ha 21L 

3. Speoifioally, a claimant to a throne, in Brit- 
ish history there liave been several pretendenu especially 
**the Prutunder,” James Bdwurd Stuart son of Jamea 11., 
who 111 171ft made an niiauooeaafnl attempt to gain the 
English throne and snppbuit the relmilng Hanoverian 
dynasty ; another unsnoeesaf nl attempt waa made in his 
behalf in 1746-6 by hia son Chariea Bdward (often called 
“the Young Pretender"). 

God bless the klng^ I mean the faith's defender; 

God bleaa -* no harm in bleaaing— the Pretender; 

But who pretender is, or who la king— 

God bless ua all I — that *s quite another thing. 

Jiyinmi, To an olBoer in the Army. 

pretendmhip (p^t.enM6r-ship), ». [< pro- 
tender + The claim, character, or po- 

Hition of a pretender. 

1 am at a loss how to dispose of the Dauphlne^ If he hap- 
pen to be king of France nraore the pretendenhip hi Brit- 
ain falla to hla sliare. Buifl, Publlo Spirit of the Whigs. 

pretendingly (pr(i-toii'ding-li), adv. in a pre- 
tending manner; pretentiously. 

I Iwvo a pariionlar reason for looking a little pretend- 
ingly at proaeiit. Jeremy CfMter, Pilde. 

pretense, pretence (pr$-tens')» «• t< AF. *prr- 
tcnae,prcten8»c, pretenBe,< ML. tirmtensa, fern, of 

pretend, noo pretend, \ If. An iiitentiou, a enterprioa iroll, Henry Vll., f. 6. {jfaUix 

uesigii ; a purpose. 

Pntof yunr clothes in winter by the fire aide, and oanae 
your bed to bee heated with a warming panne^vnleas your 
pretenoe bee to harden your membera^ and to apply your 
selfe vnto mllltarie diaoipUne. 

BabeeeBodk{lL E. T. 8.X p. 868. 

I have perceived a moat faint nogleot of late; which I 
have rather blamed aa mine own jealous enrioalty than aa 
a very pivtoiies and purpose of unUndneaB. 

ffilii*., Lear, 14.76. 

To lleaae^ this Tima has been hla able JPretones. 

Conyme, Way of the World, ProL 

*2. Tho act of pretending, or putting forward 
HomeUiing to conceal the true state of aifoirB, 
and thus to deceive; hence, tho representation 
of that which does not exist ; simulation ; feign- 
ing; a false or hypocritical show; a sham. 

Hell flU thto land with arms. 

And makeprototiee of wrong that I have done him. 

ahak,, Periolea 1. 8. 91. 

Gpen violence 

May bee avoided ; but fuse tadr-pretenee 
la hardly 'soaped with mneh leopordy. 

Sifleeeter, tr. of Du Bartaa’a Triamph^ Faith, U. 82. 

All seal for a reform that gives offence 
To peaoe and obarity ia mere prefenea. 

Charily, L 684. 

8. That under cover of which an actual design 
or moaning is concealed; a pretext. 

(Thariea fba emperor, 

Hnderprvtosee to see the queen hla aunt— 

For 'twiB Indeed hia oolonr, bnt he came 
To whisper Wulaey — here mokea visitation. 

ahak„ Hen. VIII.. L 1. 177. 

We tfdd them that we came for a Trade with the Spea- 
lards at Manila and should be glad if they would eatry s 
Letter to aome Merchant thera which they promlaed to da 
Bnt this waa only aprotonei of ours, to get out of them 
what liitelllgenoe we could aa to their Hhlnplng, Strength, 

■ndthellka LSSft. 


h\ 

to ^eade 

hlatorfo. Gsaao^SM^ Steele Glas, oto. (ed. Arbor), p. ;iw. 

It hoB always been my endeavour to dlatingnldi betwuiMi 

You think him hnmUe— God acoounta hfan proud ■ 

High 111 demand, though lowly InprvtoiiM. 

Tkntpar, Trulh, 1. m 

Mourn for the man of amplest InSttenoeb 
Tei clearest of ambitions orimeb 
Uur greatest yet with least pmtosea. 

Tmmgion, Death of WdUngton, iv. 

6. A claim; a ri|^t asserted, with or withoui 
foundation. 

In the same time king Edward the UJ., him seHe quar- 
tering the Armes of England and France, did dlaoouor hb 
pretonM and dayme to theCroivno of Fraunoa 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poeale, p. d. 

Heard the oomplainta of the Jamaica merohanta agaliiMt 
the Bpanlarda for hindering them from ontUng logwoiNl 
on the main land, where thqy have no pretence. 

Sedyn, Diary, April 19, 167:!. 

There breathea no being bnt baa aome pretence 

To that Sue inaUnot oaued poetto senaa 

0. IT. Bdmee, Poetry. 
BMmtdiMiiofinretsiise. Bee asmtoSsoa.— Fuse pn- 
teose, a nlae repreaentatlon aa to amatter of net, made 
In order tolndnce another to part with premerty, and wlUi 
Intent to cheat: commonly In the pluraL—BlilMd Of pie- 
tSIIBe,an Ineaontoheon borne to aaaert the owner's preten- 
slona to an estate ; an eacntoheon of pretenaa— Statute 
Of fUseprstinseB. 8eeatolifto.«8^S.i*rvteius, /Vr:. 
teat; /VvtoiMton, mask, color, excuse, almulation, affecta- 
tion, cant, cdapinia aitbterfnge, evasion. A prrieiue la the 
bolding forth of that which la false : aa, hla grief, admira- 
tion oi a picture; piety, was all apretenee; aelflah or ulte- 
rior purpnaes may^be conueoted wiUi the matter, but nut 
uocoaaarily ao : aa, to obtain money under fklae prOtenoee 
A prdeat has something else in view, and makes it aeein 
right or iiatnrul, or hides It nut of sight ; the man whoio 
mendahip ia mere pnftoiwe will trump up aome pretext to 
escape frirni each claim upon him fi>r help. That which 
la used aa a prdext may or may m>t exist. A prvtonaton li 
a claim advanced or aaaertod, or a holding ont of an an* 
pearanoe : as, pretonatona to wealth, learning; reapectabh- 
ity. Prdenmone generally go beyond fact or nglii, hut 
not nooeBBarily. Pretenee and pretext at oonrae ordinarily 
express that which is wrong; they may be lightly naod of 
that which la proper. 

Binoerity ia Impoaaible, nnlesa It pervade the whole lie* 
itig, and the prdenee of it aapa the very foundation of 
oharaetor. Dowm, Study Windows, p. m 

FVanoe and England, witbont seeking lor any decent 
pretext, deolared war againat Holland. 

Maeaniay, Mr WBliam Temple. 

Without any oonsldaraUepratomitofa to llteratnre in iny- 
aeli; I have aspired to the love of lettera 

Burke, To a Hohle Lord. 

prstensed (pr^tenst^f a. [< L. prMtengns, pp. 
of jwtBtenderef pretend (see pretenee), + 

If. Intended; designed. 

They can naver be olerely extirpate or digged ont of 
" 't Uiat thoy wllle wtUinande ntid 
can their prrienwrf 
\lfaUiwM.) 

WherypoD Ceaar, forasmuohe aa he made ao great ac- 
oompt of the Hednani; dotermyned by some meaner or 
other to brydle Dumnorix and to fear him from hiapre- 
teneed purpoaa Odding, tr. of (keBar, fol. 112. 

2. Pretended; feigned. 

Protestants have had in England their preteneed qmoda 
and eonvocationa 

atayidon. Fortress of the FSlth, fol. 14a {Latham.) 

As for the aeqneatration of hla frnita, he [Gardlneri pru’ 
tested that it waa aprrimatd deorea if inueed it exlitel. 

H. w. IHaum, Hlat Ghoroh of Eng., xvili. 

Ttstisnseil llBbtk in fBe right or title to land sot np 
by one who fiont of poaacaalon against the person In 


preteilS 6 dl 3 rt(prf-ten' 8 ed-li),ade. Pretendedly; 

oRtensibly. 

The Partlament aaw year after year their own atatnte of 
rej^ traversed by these royal atwetamedSty royal edicta 
A W. Dixon, tilat Ch^^Bng., xv. 

pnteiuwldn (pr^-tena'Ie.), a. [< pntnue + 
-tom.] Destitute of pretense or pretension. 

What RebeUlona, and those the baaest, and moat pw' 
lenxdeaee, have they not been dhlefe in T 

JKUor, ReCbmathm in Eng., H* 

pretensioil (prS-ten'shpn), n. [Formerly also 
pretention; \(S!^.pretentiim, F.jmtontioiias Sp. 
pretmteitm ss Pg. preteng&o as lx. pretensttme, 
Ml. prmtentio{n^), < L. prmtendore, pp. pro" 
tenine or prmienaus, pretend: see pre1eM.J 1* 
The act of putting forth a claim (frpeciflcall:[« n 
false one), particularly to merit, di^ity> or itn- 
portance; pretentiousness. 

Good wlthont noise, without pmtoiiftowsrast^ . 

Pepe^Eydagh on B. 
Legatea and dHagatea with powla team ball, _ 
ThtoHdi heav'nly In preCaaaton, Seco'd tboewelL 

Cmier, Expoatalatioo, L 5i& 
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, iiMMitfbr Jannti And Jollllj. 

BromUnff, Bing and Book, I. 57. 

2. Henoo, a claim : an alleg^ or aisumed right, 
not necessarily false. 

The ooortier, the trader, and the aoholar ihonld all have 
:ui equal jNVIcfiifoii to the denomination of a gentleman. 

SMe, Tatler, No. aoT. 

Let naftoin thli moment give np all nretenafaiia to gen- 
tUlty. (MdmUUi, Vicar. IlL 

Mind, 1 give npaU mj dalm— I make nopreCeiMfim# to 
anything m the world. Sktridan, The Bivala v. a. 

3t. A false representation; a pretext; a sham. 

Thla wai bat an Invention and preamflbn given oat by 
the Spaniarda. Baeon, War with Spain. 

He ao much abhorr'd arttlioe and cunning that he had 
prejndioe to all oonoealmenta and pretmeioM, 

lip. rMt Hammond, pb 150. 

4. An assertion; a proposition. 

MIm Bird . . . d^area all the vianda of Japan to be 
uowUd)l.-.riWK^iwpn(«Mi^ ^ ^ 

Jc. h. StiwiWHn, The Foreigner at Home. 
Arms of pretension, in A«r. See ams, 7 (eX«Byn. l 
and 8. Pimi, eto. SeepratenM. 

pretentatiTet (prf-ten'ti^tiv), a. r< L. prmttnn- 
pp. of itrsetentare, try beforehand, < pr/e, 
before, + tfintare, try: see tempt,'} Making 
iirevious trial ; attempting to try or test before- 

Thla la but an exploratory and pratenloMw poipoae be- 
tween na; about the form whereof, and the matter, we 
■hall couanlt tomorrow. Sir //. WoOoii, Kellqabo, p. fi07. 

pretentiont, n. An obsolete form of preteneioH. 

pretentiOllB (prf-ten'shus), a, [< F. itritenUeux^ 
i pr4tmtton^ pretension: see pretenaion,} 1. 
Pretended; unfounded; false. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chappell now aaya that Mallet, 
after Thomauii’a death, ‘'put In apivtanMouf claim [to be 
the author of “Uule Britannia"], ogainat all evldeiioe." 

N,and 7th aer., 11. 182. 

2. Full of pretension, or claims to greater ex- 
cel lonoo or importance than the truth warrants: 
attemptinjg to pass for more tlian the actual 
worth or importance; makiug au exaggerated 
outward show. 

No prvivnfioiMt wink, from ao great a pen, haaleaa of the 
iplrit of graoe and comeltiieaa. 

K. C\ Stedman, Viet. Foeta, p. 890. 

Moat of the oontrlbutura to thnac yearly volumea, which 
totik up Huoh pretentioua poaltiuua on Uie centre table, 
have ahrunk Into entire oblivion. 

0. S'. Uolnm, A Mortal Antipathy, p. 7. 

PreUfUimtM poverty 
At Ita wits' end to keep appearaiioe up. 

SroHmktg, Bing and Book, 1. 07. 

pretentloaBly (pr^ten'shus-li), ado, lu a pre- 
tentious manner. 

pretentiOlianoSB (pre-ten 'shus-nes), n. The 
equality of being pretentious; undue assump- 
tion of excellence, importance, or dignity. 

prgtort.pr8Btert(pre't6r),a.andfi. \<preter-, 
pn*flx.j I. a. Past. 

1 had a crotchet in my head here to have given the 
raliiea to tny pen, . . . and commented and paralogiied 
on their oonditlon in the present and in the prater tenae. 

Niuiii, I^onl^ Stulfe (flari. Mlic., VL 168), 

n. «. The past ; past time. 

To corner when Mioah wrote thla, and in the future ; but 
come, when St. Matthew cited iC and in the prwter- - 
“ When Jeaua was boro at Bethlehcni.” But future and 
priBter both are in time^ ao thU Uls birth in time. 

Bp. Andrew, Sermons, I. 108. (Ibrntea) 

prater-. [Also prieter-; < L. prseter^, prefix, 
prater, adv. and prep., past, by, beyond, be- 
fore, < prm, before, + demonstr. suffix -tor.] A 
prefix of Ijatin origin, meaning ^beyond,’ *over,’ 
or ‘by’ in space or timo, *more tmui’ in quan- 
tity or degree. 

preteroanme (prfi-t6r-ka-nin')f a, [Oiretor- + 
cuHinc,} More than canine. [Rare.] 

A great dog . . . paaaed me, however, quietly enough; 
not staying to look up, with ■trange pretenanbie eym, In 
my fsonb as 1 half expected it would. 

CkarMU Brotite, Jane Byre, xtt. 

pretarhimuui (prfi-tar-hu^man), a. [< preter- 
+ human,} More than human; beyond what 
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pratarlBt (pret'a-rlgt), n. and a. [< pretor- + 
I. n, 1, One whose chief interest is in 
the past; one who has regard principally to the 
past..— 2. In theot,, one who believes that the 
prophecies of the Apocalypse have already been 
nearly or entirely fulflUea. 

n. a. Relating to the preterists or their 
views. 

preterit, preterite (pret'e-rit), a, and n, [Also 
sometimes nr«tonto; < M.E, preterit, < OF. pre- 
terit, V, preterit s Pr. preterit s 8p. pret^frib b 
P g. It. preterito, < L. prateritue, gone by, past, 
past and gone (neut. prateritum, sc. tempue, in 
gram, the past or preterit tense), pp. of pro- 
terire, go by,^ past, < prater, before, beyond, 


+ ire, go.] 


1. Bygone; past. 


AUe the infynyt spaeea of tymes pratergr and fotnrea. 

Ckauan, Bo^iua, v. ] 


is human.' Mieo prmterhuman. 

All are eBsentially anthropennorphio, and cannot be re- 
sarded as anpernauiral or auperhuman beinaB, but only 
prmteehaman. The Aomtemg, Jan. 88, 1888, p. 66. 

preterient(pr^teM-ent),a. [<L.pr«tortofi(f-)g, 

8 pr. of prmterire, go Dv, go past: w&e preterit,} 
oing before; p^eding; previous. 

He told them hla soal bad pamed through aeveral ante- 
(:^ent forma . . . with the foonlty of remembering aU 
theaotioimof itajwmterteiif atatea. (Maerver, No. S. 

preter-imperfiMt (prS'tfovim-per'fekt), n. In 
yram., atonse expressing time not perfectly 
p9Bf, the past in^rfeot: generally called sim- 
ply iB^/eet. IIMb usod.] 


. prose 0. 

The pneUtriie and present dignity oompriaed In being 
a '* widow well left" . . . made a llatteriug and oonciUa- 
tury view of the future. 

George Etiat, Mill on the Floaa, L 12. 

Without loaving your elbow-ohair, you ahall go back 
with me thirty yuan, which will bring you among thinga 
and penona at Uioroughly wretetUe as Komulua or Kuma 
LoweU, Fireside Travels, p. 16. 

2. In gram,, expressing past time; past: ap- 
plied especially to the tense which expresses 
past ^tion or existence simply, without fur- 
tlier implication as to continuousuess, etc.: 
as, wrote is the preterit tense of lorito. 

n. n. If. Time past; the past. 

She wepeth the tynie that ahe hath wasted, 
Gompluyniiig of the preterit 
And the present that not alilt. 

Bom. qfthe Boee, 1. 6011. 

2. In gram., the tense which signifies past 
time, or which expresses action or being as 
simply past or finished. Abbreviated pret, 

pretenteness, pretcritnesH. 

pretexltlal (pret-e-rislral), a. [< preterit + 
-ial.} In bUn., having been active, but no long- 
er being so: as, prvtcriiial force— applied in 
biology to what is lonned latent forco or equi- 
librated eiiorgy. 

preterition (pret-e-rish'qn), n, [Also prmieri- 
tiou ; s F. prelertUon ss Pr, Sp. pretoridon a= 
Pg. iwcteri^} = It. preterisUme, < IjIj. prateri- 
fio(n-), a passing over, an omission, < ftrmterire, 
im, praieritw, go hy, go pMt: ueo jtreterit,} 1. 
Tno act of passing over or by, or the state of 
being passed over or by. 

He (Calvin I only held that (lod'a purpose was indeed to 
deny grace to aoniu^ liy way of preterition, or rather nou- 
eleoUon. Benign, True Religion, II. 262. 

The liiraelitua were never to vat the panchal lamt) but 
they were recalled to tlie memory of that saving pratori- 
ften of the angel. Bp. HaU. 

Specifically — 2. In CaMnietie iheol., the doc- 
tnue tliat God, having elected to everlasting 
life such as should bo saved, passed over the 
others.— 8. In rAf7.,a figure by which a speak- 
er, in pretending to pass over anything, makes 
a summary mention of it: as, will not say 
he is valiant, ho is learned, he is just.” Also 
pretermieeion. — 4. In Utw, the passing over by 
a testator of one of bis heirs otherwise entitled 
to a portion. 

A reform effectiM] by Jn»tlniao by bis 116th Novel ought 
not to pass unnottcud : for it rundvrud Miperflnoaa all the 
old rules about dislicrtsun and prtrUrilion of a t4SrtatoFs 
children. Bneye. BriL, XX. 714. 

prcteritlTe (pre-tcr'i-ti v), a. [< preterit + -toe.] 
In gram,, exprossiiig past time ; also, limited 
to past tenses. 

pretmrltneBB (prot'e-rit-ncs), n. The state of 
being past or bygone. Also preteriteneee. 

We cannot conceive %prmierilenem {Ml may say ■o)stiU 
backwards in Inflnltum tliat never was present, as wo can 
an endlem futurity that never will be present. 

BinUey, Sermon^ vL 

A vaUey in the moon could scaroo have been lonelier, 
could scarce have suggostod more airongly the feeling of 
pratergeiMM and extinction. 

Lotsetf, Fireside Travela, p. 806. 

preteritopresential (prf-ter^i-tfi-prfi-zon'- 
8h§1), a, [< NL. prateriU}prafienU-)8, preterit- 
present (< L. prateritve, preterit, + praaen(t^)tt, 
present), + -ta/.l Same as preterit-preeent, 
Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., p. 93. 

proterit-prefent (pret'e-iit^rcz'ent),a.andtt. 
Z. a. Combining preterit form with present 
meaning: said of certain Germanic verbs, as 
can, 

ZjU n. A verb combining preterit form with 
present meaning. 

prBterlapsed (pr6-t6r-lapst'), a. [< L. prater- 
tapauB, pp. of waterlabi, glide or flow by, < pra- 
ter, by, + UtU, glide, flom lapse: see iapae,} 
Flreterit; past; [Bare.] 


We look with a aupenrtltious reverence upon the ae- 
eounta of prateitemsNl ages. 

Vanity of Dogmatising, xv. 

preterletal (prfi-ttr-lS'gftl), «. [< preter- + le- 
gal,} luceediug the limits of law ; not legal. 
[Ran^] 

I expected some evil customs prfieriegei,ana aluiaea 
personal, had been to lie removed. Km/n BaeiUke. 

pretenninablet, [ME. pretermgmibie; ap- 
par. taken as eqiiiv. to intertmnabic ; < L. prm, 
before, + LIj. ^tertHinabilie, tenninable: see 
terminable,} Eternal. 

Tliou qiiytes vchoii as hya deaaerteb 
Thou hysu kyng ay pretn-rngnaUe, 

AUUeranve JHiomm {od, MorriaX 1. 606. 

pretwndSBion (pre-t^r-mish ' on ), n . [as F. pr^ 
termiaaion ss 8p. pretertHmon^ss Pg. proiermia- 
aikf ss It. preterm ianUme, < L. pratermiaHio{H-), 
an omission, a passing over, < praftTmitfere, pp. 

r aUrtHiasua, let pass, iiegltHii : see ftretermU.} 
The not of luissing by ; an omission. 

A foulpretermMin in the Author of this, whether Story 
or Fable : hnuself wearier ns sucuis, of hla own tedious 
Tale. MiUon, Hist. Bug., L 

2. In rhet,, same as preterition, 3. 
pretermit (pre-t^r-mU/), r. t,; pret. and pp. 
pretermittea, ppr. prehnuiWttg, [ < OF. pn^ter- 
tneirc, prdermettrv as Sp. preter mitir ss Pg. pre- 
termittir as It. prelennetlcrv, < L. pratetmittere, 
pp. pratt^rmiaans, pass by, let puss, neglect, < 
prater, before*, beyond, + mittere, send, lot 
sec miaaion,} If. To let puss; i»ermit to go by 
unused or not turned to iiccount. 

The Marlnon^ seeing a flt gale of wlndo for thuir pur- 
pose, wished l.'apiiiu to inakv iiodulHyuis lcHst.(lf they pra- 
tennitted this good Weather) they might stay long ure tliuy 
had Buch a fairc Wlnde. Grtens, Paiidoatu. 

Huoh an one as koeps the watch uf his (lod, and preter~ 
wU* iHi day without the forcmciitiuncd duties, shall sel- 
dom or never fall into uiiy foul slough. 

Bee. 8. Ward, Hurmoni^ p. 29. 

2. To omit; leave iiii noticed or unmeutioued; 
disregard; overlook. 


I bane nut thought giNsl to iurrirrmiUe that which 
ohauiicud to.rohaiincs Holyslus, who, to miarclic the Sonth 
■vde of the supiMised continent, dujwricd with three 
■hippes from portu Jomiu. 

Peter Marigr (tr. In lien’s First Books on Ainuiiea, ed. 

lArlier, p. 181 ). 

The birth of n New Year Is of au Interest too wide to be 
preUrieittrd by king or cobblur. Lam6, New year's Bvc. 

8. To leave undone; neglect to do, make, or 
perform. 

Wo oit; iiifliiltoly averse from it (pmyerl, . . . weary of 
Its length, gloil of an occasion to ^termit our ulHoes. 

Jer. Taylttr, Works (cil. 1886), I. 87. 

4. To n»nder inelTectual. [Rare.] 

To pretermit the vigour and flrniiiess of Fhllllppe le Bel, 
. . . (liovaniil liiioiiBcorsi of Lucca piihKiilicd, under the 
reign of fjouls XIT., a proposition that the pope was above 
the king in tctniNirUH. 

Lattdur, King James 1. and Iwuiu ( -asaubun. 

inratermitter (pre-u*r-mit/f*r), n. One who yrv- 
termits. 

{The I>* hittisulfo jiartclyu ronteiitcil to ho c<in- 
trowlcd by the stulck Duinoslp, as a sliiggarde, and preter- 
miter uf duetlfull occasiuiis. 

Drant, tr. of Horace’s Satires, 11. 8; Frol. 

preternatural (pro-t^T-natj'ij-ral), a, [= OF. 
pretematurel ss Sp. Pg. preternatural ss It. pre- 
ternaturale; as preter- + natural,} Being be- 
yond what is natiiral, or difTerent from what is 
natural; extraoriiinary ; being out. of the regu- 
lar or natural coursit of things: distinguished 
from aupematnral, being tibove nature, and Vfi- 
natural, lN*iiig contrary to uaturcj. 

Any prdematuml Immiitations in the elements, any 
strange coiiciissatioiis of the enrth. 

Bp. mu, Tiivisiblo World. I. f 4. 

Mr. Ptnkerlng was a widower - a fact which oeemed to 
produce In him a sort of pretemahtral coucentration of 
parental dignity. U. Jamee, Jr., Foas. Filgrlm, p. 191. 

•■Byn. Miraeuloue, etc. See eupematvrai. 

preiematnraliinil (prd-t^r-nat/g-ral-izm). n. [< 
prelt^rnalural + -tom.] 1 . The tendency, nabit, 
or system of ascribiiiff nretcmatnral qualities 
or powers to tilings which may be only natural ; 
belief in the preternatural. 

Camille's head, one uf the oleireat In France, has got it- 
self . . . satnrated through every dbro with praternofn- 
raliem of suapicloii. Carlgle, French Rev., 111. ill. 8. 

2. Preternatural existence or existences. 

Words cannot express the love and sorrow of my old 
inemorlea, chiefly out of boyhood, aathew occasionally rise 
upon me, and I have now no voice for them at all. One's 
heart becomes a grim Uadei^ peopleil only with aUenl 
preterneduraliem. CetngU, in Imde^ IX. IR 
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pratematuralitjr (pr6-Mr-iMt<t|-nr|-ti), *•. 

j^^etmutUiral + -%.] PretemEttumlneM. 

There !■ luch en intricate mixture of nainralltj end pre- 
iemotunUUti In aaoi 

J. SmoS^Vorinlt of Old Age, p. 138. (IiafAam.) 

preternatnraUy adv, in 

a iirfftematunil manner; in a manner beyond 
or aBiile from the common order of nature. 
preternaturalnesB (pre-t6r>na|'(i-r^l-neB), n. 
The state or character of being preternatural; 
a Htato or niHtiiier dilTerent from the common 
order of nut lire. 

pretamotorioiu (prS^tfir-n^-td'rl-ua), a. [< prr?- 
<cr- + iioloriouM,^ Very notorious. [Rare.] 

Thli profiiiwMl dieatliig rogue was my maater. and I oon- 
feM itiyiteK a iiioru jniiUrnatorimui rogue Uum nlmaelf. in 
■o long keeping hie vlllunoue connad. 

FUtcher (and another^ Fair Alald of the Inti, Iv. 2. 

preternuptial (pnl-t(ir-nup'shal ), a, [< vreter- 
+ nujtikiL] Be;^ond what is ^nuitted by the 
nuptial or marriage tie; hence, euphomisti- 
oally, adulterous. 

Nay, pour woman, aho Iw and by, wo And, takaa up with 
jwwterMupffdf perauiia Carlyle, Mlao., IV. 07. (DavUat.) 

preterperfe^ (prd-tAr-per'fekt), a. and n. [< 
prolcr- + perjhvt,'] In gram,, past-perfect ; per- 
fect. 

The aaine natural avoralon to loouaclty haa of late made 
a Gonaldemble alteration in our language, by cloalng in 
one syllable the tonnlnation of our preUr-per/eet teiue, 
M drown'd, walk'd, fur drowned, walked. 

Addiam^ Spectatew. 

preter-plnperfect (pre^t6r-nld'p6r-fokt), o. ami 
n. [< li. prater, beyond, + pte , more, + 
fectus, ppiTcct.] In gram,^ past-pluperfect; 
pluperfect. 

preti»pllirality(prfi^t6r-plj|hrari-ti),fi. [<prc- 
ft?r- + plurali ly, ] Extraordinary number. 

It is not easily oredllile what may lie said of the prs- 
UrplvralUiet of taylura in London. 

JN. Ward, Hlniplo Cublur, fi. 31. 

pretervection ( pt^-t ^r-vek'shon ), n. [< L. 
tervcctio{u^), a riding or passing by, < prater^ 
vekif pp. praiorreetHHt be borne past, pass by, 
< prater^ beyond, past, + vekere, curry, bear, 
pass, reki, drive, ride : see vekwle,j The act of 
carrying (lUHt or beyond. 

TheprvCirriwrflriiiof the body to some place. Ptitter, 

pretext (pr^-teks' ), r. I. [< 1 u pratexere, weave 
ill froid., friuge, edge, border, place before, al- 
lege as an excuse, jireteud, < pra, before, + 
fexm?, weave : see 1. To frame; devise. 

Knox. — 2. To cloak; conceal. 

Ainbition'a pride 

(Too oft preUxed with oiv uountry a good). 

Sr. SdwardM, Honneti^ 1. 

8. To pretend ; nllogfi. 

Leste their nmohnes (os thei nrwfejr it) sliuld cnnflrme 
the enlmies of ilie goapml. Oaye, Kxpoa. of Daniel xii. 

pretext (pre'lekst or (formerly only )pre-tekst' ), 
tt . [< F. prdtexte ss 8p. I*g. pretexto 5= It. jn'ctea- 
tOy < h. pratextum, an ornament, etc., wrought 
in front, a pretense, nout. of pratextuSy pp. of 
nratexerey weave before, fringe or bortier, al- 
lege : see pretex.'] That whicli is itssuracd us a 
cloak or tneaiiH of coiiccMilmeut.; something un- 
der cover of whiidi a true pui'pose is hidden ; an 
ostensible reason, motive, or occasion; a pre- 
tense. 

I know it : 

And my prelaxt to strlko at him admits 
A gofNl uonsLructiun. Shak., Cor., v. 0. 20. 

It ultlior assumes the preUxt of some virtue, or openly 
despises itifainy. Baeon, Fable of Dioiiyslna. 

Ill almost ail the little onmniunwealths of antiquity, 
liberty was used as a preUat for meoanrea directed against 
everything whluh luakes llliorty valuable. 

Maeavtay, History. 

•Byn. PraUnutitni, etc. Seejirganw. 
pretextt (pitVtckHt'), v. t. [< pretext y «.] To 
use as a pn*text, or cloak or covering; assume 
as a means of concealment. 

Such these are. who, under the abomination of luxury— 
ntoely teimiNl kliidness — import the preUtUd glosa of 
beauty's name. Ford, Honour Triumphaut, lU. 

nratoxta. n. Bee wmtexta. 
pretexture (pr^teks'tflr), n. [< pretext + -lire.] 
A means of concealment; cloak; disguise; pre- 
text. 

Now we have studietl both texture of words and jans* 
UadurtM of iiianiiers to shroud dishonesty. 

Hot. T. Adaima, Works, 11. 416. 

prethonflltflll (prS-tliAt'fhl), <i. [< pre- + 
ikongktifnt.'] Forethoughtful; prudent; consid- 
erate. 

Prtthwghifid of every chance. 
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fM>nt of the lower part of the logs bo, b pre^ 
Uhiul muscle. 

protiOBitpt,s- AnobsoloiospellingofprooltMf^f. 
pretimf, o. An obsolete snelling of preeioue. 
prelim BlfeetioiiiB (prO'shi-um B-fM-«hi-d'- 
nis). [L. : preUumy price (see jpHee); affeetkmUy 
gen. of affectio(H»)y frame of mind, stBte of feel- 
ing, affection: see affeettan,] The value put 
upon a thing by the fancy of the owner, or by 
the regard in which he holds it, as distinguish- 
ed from market or salable value, 
pretonic (pre-ton'ik), a, [< L. j^je, before, + 
(rr. Ttirofy accent: see lonlc.1 Preceding the 
accent. Jwer. Jour. PkiloLy V. 409. 
pretor, prstor (prfi'tor), n. [ae F.jprdtoicr sb 
P r. Bp. Pg. pretor sa It. pretoroy < L. prator, a 
leader, chief, head, president, governor, gen- 
eral, commander, pretor; orig. ^prmtOTy one 
who goes before, < prairoy go oefore, lead the 
way, < pra, before, + ire, go.] 1. In Korn. 
kinUy a title which originallv designated the 
consuls as the leaders of the armies of the 
state. Later (from about 867 s. o.) one and from about 
242 n. c. two pretora were appointed aa oelleagues to the 
ootiMils, and speclfloally at Judleiiil oflioeri, one of whom 


hlH judicial fuiictiona a pretor had often the adminfitra* 
lion of a province^ with the title of propretor, or aome- 
times prooontul. When the denainions of Rome were 
extended beyond Italy, the number of pretorahlps vras 
Increased, and Anally, under the empire^ become e^teen, 
or even more. The wroftor icrteniis waa the Ant m rank, 
and was speolAcally ms i*rsfor. 

Hence — 2. A magistrate; a mayor. Dryden, 

Pretoria, n. Plural of pretorium. 
pretor!^ prsBtorial (pr$-td'ri^l), a. [as OF. 
prekmal ss Bp. Pg. pretoriaiy < L. pratoriua, 
peilalning to a pretor (< prmtoTy a pretor, a 
leader: seeprclor), •¥ -al.1 Same wpreterian. 
— Pretorlal oourtt. in the colony of Maryland, a oonrt 
erected for the trial of capital Crimea, and ooiisiatlngof the 
lord proprietor, or hislteutenaiiLgeneral, and the counoiL 

pretorian. prsBtorian ^r€-to'ri-^u), a. and ». 
I sa F. pretorien sr Bp. Pg. It. jtretorianOy < TjL. 
pratorianusy pertaining to a pretor, of preto- 
rlal rank, also of or belonging tx> the pretorium 
or imperial body-guard, < Ii. prator, a pretor, 
pratorinm, the Imperial body-guard: see nre- 
tor, pretorium, 2 1* a. 1. Of or pertaining to a 
pretor; exercised by a pretor; judicial: a»y pre- 
torian authority ; also, of or pertaining to a 
pretorium.— 2. Of or belonging to the body- 
guard of a Roman emperor._pyirtorta]i gate, that 
oneof the four gates In a Roman camp which waa neareot 
the enemy, or directly in front of the genenl'i tent Bee 
plan nndur eamp^ (at reference-letter o).— Prstorlan 
guard, one of a body of truopa originally formed by the 
emperor Augustus to protect his person and his power, 
and inaliitaiiied by succesaive Roman emperors down to 
" ■ t practically contlnning the oi^ 
(d the prmoria eohet% or select 


emperor Augustus to proteol 
idii . " . 


('oiistaniino : so cmUhI as 

gaiilxation and functions c ^ , 

troo|iB wliioh attended. the person of the pretor or the gen- 
eral of tlie republic. Tlieoe troops wore nnder a qie- 
elul organintluii, and had spCKdal piivilegea of rank and 
pay, raialiig tliom above theordiiiary soldiery. They icon 
acqiilretl a daiigeniua power, and for a considerable time 
raised and deposed emperors at their pleasuro.->Ryeto- 
rlsnpaot Bee poet.— pygtcirian tiitoiinint BeeisiCa- 
msnt, 

n. H. A soldier of the pretorian guard. ■ 
pretorianigni (pr^td'ri-^n-ism), u. [< pretorian 
4- -ftfiM.] Venal military despotism. 

Slavery, pretortaniUm, oorruptloii of morals^ and avov 
alon to matrimony, decay of dvloaa also of military virtue. 

Pap, Set. Jfo., July, 1878^ p. 808. 

pretorium (pif-tO'ri-um), n. ; pi. pretoria (-4). 
[L. praUnium (> Gr. w/xnrupiov), a general’s 
tent, a council of war, the official residence of 
a governor, a palace, the imperial body-spiard, 
the pretorian guard, < prater, a general, gov- 
ernor, pretor: see pretor. Ct. pretorv.2 1. 
That part of a Roman eamp in which the gen- 
eral’s tent stood. Bee plan under oamp'^.-^2. 
The official resideiiee of a provinoial governor 
among the anoient Romans; a hall of justice; 
a palace. 

Ihe soldieM led him away Into the ball, oaUed Prmtth 
rium. Mark xv. la 

pretOTBhip (prfi'tor-ship), ». [< pretor + -ekip.] 
The office or dignity of a pretor. 
pretortnret (pre-tor'tfir), r. t. [< pre- + tor^ 
tore.] To torture beforehand. 

Remarkable was their omelty In p r U ori ur tny of many 
whom afterwards they put to death. 

FWn^Cib.Blst.,VII1.tt.S7. (Jkudm.) 


pratibial (prS-tib'i-al), a. [< L. pra, befbre, 
*f tikta, tibia: see tikia/.'] Situated upon the 


pretonrt, n. [ME., also pretorie, < OF. pretorie, 
pretoirey F. pr^toire, pretorian gnaro, sb Sp. 
Pg. It. preUmoy < L. pratoriuMy pretorium: see 
pretorium.2 1. Same asprefonusi, 2. 
mate up n», and forth he gede 
Ontoftbejnulmy. 

CumrMundL (BeUtwdL) 


9 . The prttoriaa guard; 

prettily (prit'i-fl), v. L ; pret and pp. j^tf^ed. 
ppr. preti(/MNO. [< pret^ + -A-J mak. 
pretty; embellish; especially, to make prelim 
m a petty, finical way, as by the excessive oi 
fkueixul use of ornament. 

sightly without being prtUi/bd, W. M. Fmmu< 

He [Millet} would not atoqp to alter foots and '•praUifi, 
typea^ for aU the oriUoa in ranee. 

NinattorUk (krOwry, XXIV. 48i. 

prettily (prit'i-li), ade. [< ME. pruUlUy pratu- 
ly^TX pretty 4- -lyS.] If. In a oum^g mail- 
ner; cunningly; cleverly. 

A bok hym li browt 
Naylyd ou a brede of tre. 

That men oallyt an obece, 
prajbdych I-wront. 

MmSStPoamay etc. (ed. FnmivallX p. 244. 
2t. Excellently; well. 

The proAt of reading la singnlar, hi that It serveth for 
a prepandivs snto sermona; It heipoth prdUUy towtrdH 
the nonrlahment oi faith whioh aennona have once engen- 
dered. ffoofter, JBoolei. Polity, v. 22 . 

8. In a pretty or pleasing manner; with neat> 
ness and taste ; pleasingly ; gracefully. 

BUll she entreats, and prettUy entreaty 
For to a pretty ear ahe tunes her tale. 

Shak.y Venus and Adonis, L 73. 

And here^ below it is the cipher too you spoke of ; am] 
tispfviflly oontrivei Cotton, in Walton's An^er, U. 288. 

prattineBS (prit'i-nos), n. [Formerly also iirell- 
uefiae; < pretty 4- -nesg.] 1. PleasantnesH; 
agreeableuess. 

Thonght and aflltotion, passion, hidl Itadf, 

Bhe turns to favour and u> jorattlnasi. 

Rto., Hamlet, iv. 3. 18D. 

He was aU llfe^ all pnUinaaaa, far from morose^ sullen, 
or childish in any thing he said or did. 

JSvdyn, Diary, Jan. 27i 1AB8. 

2. The state or quality of being pretty, or pleas- 
ing to the esthetic sense; especially, the effect 
of beanty in its slighter, more delicate, and more 
evanescent forms; the charm of grace, harmo- 
ny, delicacy, or neatness, as presented to the 
sight or the nearing ; diminutive or dainty beau- 
ty ; as, tho p^ttinesa of a picture or a tune ; the 
prettineaa of a gesture, a dimple, or a lisp. 

Majesty and stateHnesi^ as in the lion, the horsey the 
eagle^ and cook; . . . grave awfulnes^ aa in your best 
WM mastiffs ; or degancy and pretUwaa, as In your lesser 
don and moat sorts of birds, au which are several modes 
of beauty. Dr. H. Mora, Antidote against Atheism, U. 8 

There [the squirrel] whisks his brush, 

And perks his ears^ and stamps, and urles aloud, 
With all the praUinm of feigned alarm. 

Cowpar, Task, vL 810. 

There Is much 0181] art which has beanty, or at least 
that lower form of it which weoallprvttftMst; yet the best 
art is both true and beautiful. 

P, G. UamarUm, Thoughts about Art^ xvliL 

8. Neatness and taste bestowed ou small oli- 
jeots; hence, often, petty elegance; affected 
niceness; finioalness; foppishness. 

A style . . . without sententious pretension or anii- 
thetlcdiirsttfiieaa 

4. That which is pretty; a pretty thing or per- 
son: generally in a depreciative sense, as sug- 
gesting pettiness. 

A great affeoter of wita and snob prtHnaaaaa: and his 
company is ebstty to him, for be seldom ha's it but hi' 
uiteo. Bp, Xtma, Mioro-oosmographiu^ A Weake Man. 

Bub nrban villaa, Belgrave temees, and other such jmrftt' 

Baujthoma, Fasaagea from Eng. Note Booka, II. 800. 

The painter . . . was forced by the fervour of his pa- 
trona and bis own desire for money, to perpetuate iiioaB 
praUmaam long after he had ceased to feel them- 

J. A. Bynumda, Italy and Greece^ p. 76. 

pggt t y (prit'i), a. [Early mod. E. also prettie. 
prene ; dial. aMopratty ; < ME. preff ,yiru- 

tyypraiiy clever, cunning, pretty, elegant, < AB. 
prmtHgy also, with loss of r, patiOy petigy crafty, 
wily, astute (glossed by L. eatUauSy aatutusy aa- 
gax, anarusy eeraipeffia), ae Icel. jwf fv^i^cky, 
deoeitful; associated with the noun, ME. 

< AS.pr«f, pratt, craft, art, wile (glossed by L. 
aatUy ars)y B5lcel.pr6ffr,atriok (prena, v., trick). 
XB Norw.pivfto, a trick (prettOy v., trick); cf. W. 
praithy an act, deed, Com.pi^^ au act, deed, 
cunuing triek; mb. < ML. praeHeuay skilled, 
cunning (glossed by pcriiusSf < Gr. irpaxTusd^^ 
skilled, vemd in affairs: see The noun. 

AS. prmL may be due to the adj., or, like tbi^ 
W. and (Jom. words, it may be CML. praetieu. 
praotioe : see praetioe. For the sense of *ouii- 
ning,’ or * sharp praotioe,’ et. practice in like aa- 
soeiation. For the development of pref^yfrom 
tounnlng’ or ^skilled’ to tounning’ or ^mekv* 
and thenoe to * neat^ fine, small, and beautifnl,' 



. tbe hiiloiriM of mmn^^ Jln$f neat Thore 

llj aeoTC^'^iiiiraltiS? o/ it, that impi^'Io 
^ .>rd8 denoting it a qnali^ of eonunendation : 
• i.p epii^etBmmiUng,ihmBafdever,9harp^8WMrtf 
irrii, cute, eto.. thongfa they may Ineinuate die- 
iiouesty, are likely to be received with a secret 
,M>mplaeenoy by uiose to whom they are ap- 
i.lied.] 1. Crafty; conning: clever; shrewd; 
keen. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

]t If grmi pltlc that mpntUn s fcUow liad not oeon- 
oitHl bif tifagmos in stndlot of morooonaociuenoe. 

P uttm ham, Aiie of Fooilf^ p. 856. 
Mddritol]^ intending to make his PMaage Mrfb^ was 
itdvlf^ of ajNiftty stmtagem hr the bmIuIi wnlUi. 

Chjif. JeSadMM^lheTmTela 
Abonte aone & or i. yean before thli time ther came 
over one Cbptalne Wblaatone (aman of mCft partsX 

Bradford, Hymoath Plantation, p. SS5. 

2t. Strong and bold; warlike; accomplishf^ iu 
urms. 

Bnen before in the fount d that fSire yle 
Was a prouynae of priicL Ajinifo men in. 

DrotruetUm qfzVvg (IL E. T. 8.), L lOSlfi, 
Did you ever Me ajevfgfr man 
Than tlila Trumpeter of VVvie? 

if wlnne Ummig (Chlld^f Bellada IL lOSX 
There la rlaena rumour . . . thatwe would have broken 
tbe prlaon with auoh violence if, if maater balliffa had 
not played tbesreftv men, we ahould have made a acape. 
Bp. iMtey, in Bndord'a Lettcra (Parker Soo., 1868X IL 88. 

lie even mentioned the oiact iiuinlier of recrutta who 
had joined Waverley'a troop from hi* uiiclo'a estate^ and 
obaerved they were nndiif men— meaning not handaome, 
but atout waiiike fellowa, dbotti Wavorley. 

3. Comely; handsome; good-looking; hence, 
ill later. use, pleasing to the esthetic sense; 
fittraotive through grace, elegance, neatness, 
harmony of parts, or delicacy of outline or col- 
ori ng ; having delicate beauty ; pleasing the eye 
or ear rather than impressing the mind: as, a 
pretty taoe; a nreffjV cottage ; a picture. 
In Uiia uae the word impHea a certain alightneaa, llmita- 
tkiii, or lack of power, and hence ia eaaily made depreuia- 
tivu in caaoa where theae attrllmtea are out of idaoe. 

Tb carte he came ajirafpa yong aemannt 

Omerydu (B. E. T. i- 60& 
Ro doth the earth oeeme to danoob in little HOlooka and 
pfvNc Valliea, diueralfyliig the aoile. 

/^urvAoib Pilgrimage, p. 616. 
That which la little can bebut|»vtt|f, and byclatmliig 
dignity beoomea ridlculoua. Johamn. 

Beautiea in vain their prdty eyea may roll ; 

Charma atrlke the eight, but merit wina the aonl. 

Pope, K, of the L. 
any wife be prdtHor than an after dinner fonoy, idle 
and yet vivid, can paint for youY 

0. MUeheil, Eeveriea of a Bachelor, L 
It will be a infBcient word to the wiae to aay that it ia 
aprotty book, and that it enda with a death. 

Tho Aeademy, Na 861, p. 874. 

Hence — 4. Affectedly neat or fastidious about 
one’s personal appearance; finical; foppish. 

I don’t dealgn you to penonate a real Man, you are only 
tobeapra^y aentleman. Sfoelr, Tender Husband, L L 
ThepiiaMg gentleman moat have hia alra 

£Mo, Guardian, Na SSL 


7. Good or gnfltoient; modcmicly large In 
q^tity, number, extent, duration, etc.; con- 
siderable. 

There were a jwiaffo many of ua upon the Shore of Gdala 
who were oaiTled thenoe in a ohabmpe to a large ahlp 

ff. BaSUy, tr. of Colloqulee of Eraamui, Pi SSOi 
A prtBy while theM pretty creatuiee aland. 

Like ivory oondnita ooral oiatema CUing. 

g|fok.,Luoreet.1. 1888. 

It la a pretty way distant from the town. 

Oaryai, Cmditlea L t, 

Thmr . . . call upon me to help them with tooiMfoator 
then 1 can grt them, though 1 have now bought prvffo 
■tore. T, Bhopard, Clear Sunahlne of the Ooepel, p 48. 

8. A term of endearment, supplying the place 
of a diminutive. 

Piteoua plaiuinga of the pretty hehee. 

.SM.,(XofE.,L1.78. 
Thia pretty, puny, weekly little ona 

Tmnyaon, Enoch Arden. 
■Ihui. a Handoome, FtUr, ete. See 
pretty (prit'i),adv. [< f/reOy, a., 7.] Moderate- 
ly; reasonably; tolerably: expressintt a dej^ree 
less than very : as, a farm pretty well stocked; 
good lodgings ; I am pretty sure of the 

Ton are pretty near the busineaa, for the bottom of aO 
la for want of a change in their mind and will. 

Dunyan, Pilgrim’s Progreaa, p BOSl 

We aat pretty late ovor our punch. 

Addiam, Tory Fozhnnter. 

I think your trloka are prtUy well known. 

Shoridandt), The Camp L 1. 
Fxebty mnCh, very nearly; In oonaiderable degree. 

The gallants of these tlniea pretty tiuick reaemblod the 
bloodaafoun. GbfofmttA,Beverle at Boar’s-llead Tavern. 

The trade to India . . . carried on prefty rnneA In the 
same manner aa it had been before the days of Alexander. 

Bnut, Source m the Nilp 1. 468. 

pretW*C3nuw (prit'i-gr&a), N. [Tr. NL. Calo- 
oAothm.] a plant of tbe genn. CaioekwUu. 
TheM plants are graaa-llke below, but havo large and 
bfotttifnl flowera. Alsu called UuttorJty’Omd, maf^Mas- 


pnnmleiioe 

Pff. prevaUdeer), prevail, < L. jprswalm. be very 
able or more able, be superior, prevail, < pr<0, 
before, ^ eafors, be able or powerful: see vat- 
fd.] 1. fNfratiy. 1. To be superior in stren^h; 
hence, to have or gain the advantage, as In a 
contest or matching of strength ; be victorious ; 
triumph; have the upper hand: often followed 
by over or againsU 

It came to puaa, when Mobm held up his hand, that 
Israel prewxtUd; and when he let down bis hand, Anudak 


Israel prei 
prvMANf. 


and when he let down I 


Mddritoh. eeeing thore wm no poealbillti long to pre- 
Witte, ioyiieu hia amaU troopM in one body. 

Capi, John Smith, True Timvela, I. 88. 
Tbe dlaquleta of my mind prevaiUd oeer my wearlnesa, 
and kqit me awake. Buift, Gulliver’s Travel^ lU. 1. 

8. To have or exert superior influence; have a 
controlling or ovenuasteriug authority; be pre- 
dominant. 

Barbaroua c1imo% where violenoe praciitta, 

And strength la lord of all. Coitper, Taw, L 604. 
Will be [manluot see, through all ho nilacallaacoldentL 
that Law provaur for ever and ever? 

ifoieraim, Oomeetio Ufa. 

8. To operate effectually; be effective; auo- 
ceeiL especially iu persuading, inducing, or con- 
vincing. 

IfUion 

My words prewottde when thw were wlokodneaM, 

How much more now when they aru just and good I 
Toumewr, Bevongera Tragedy, Iv. 4. 
For when a world of men 
Oonld not pntoatt with all their oratory. 

Vet hath a woman’s klndiieas ovoivruled. 

5Aoir.,111on. VI., II. 8. 46. 
If Argamentaprenatte notwithanch aone^ force ia well 
us'd. Jfttloii,fiikoiioklaat«a,vL 


ftty, and wttd tutip. 
pr ett ytom (pnt'i-izm), n. [< pretty + -ism.] 
Affected prettiness of manner, style, or the like. 
JtkUnburgH Rev. (Imp, Diet) 
prettypratty (prit'i-prlt^i), n. ; pi. prottypret- 
iiee (-is). [< pref/p + pretty*’\ A kuiekknack. 


[Colloq.] 

My mother ... had contrived to keep a oeiiain num- 
ber of potByprAUi* which were dear to her heart, lliey 
were not much ; . . . aoiue china and a little glaaa, a few 
hook^ and a veiy moderate supply of honaeheud aiiver. 

Inrettopa, Autoblog., p. 21. 


hook^ and a veiy moderate supply of honi 
Inrettopa, A 


pretty-ipoken (prit'i-apd^kn), a. Spoken or 
speaking prettily. 

p r ety miMaiio (Ui’d-tim-pan'ik), a, and n. [< L. 
prm, before, + NL. tympanum,^ I, a. 1. In 
anat^ placed in advance of the tympanum of 
the ear: as, aprctympanic nerve. 


5. Pleasing in general; pleasing to the mind; and hynotympanie. 

interesting; entertaining; gratifying. JL u. The pretymjpanie bone or carUlagre of 

Birda . . . that at sun-rising mied the wood with auoh the BUspeiiRonum of the lower Jaw of fishes, 


Birda . . . that at sun-rising Slled the wood with auoh 
H variety of uotM ai made the prattfott oonfuaion Imagin- 
able. Aoraoti, Anolent Medals, UL 

Tla pietty to observe how the King Diaoipliuca thia great 
nty by amall inatancM of Obedlenoe. 

Litter, Journey to Paris, p. 16L 
It waaprettp to cm how eaaily the membranoua cap of 
the roateuum [in BMpaeRi MwSrhrl came off. 

Damdn^ BoRB. of Orohida by Inaecta p 87. 

Excellent; good; fine; nice: said loosely, 
Hko fine and nice, of almost any object or action 
lis a general term of commendation, and also, 
like fine and nics, often used ironically, espe- 
«'iutly in exclamatory sentenoes. 

^e apeach may be whan it la spoken very vudoMUt, 
and yet the aamcb haning afterward aomewhat added to it^ 
limy beoomeprffp and deoent 

PaiUnham, Arte of Eng. Poeiio, p SSOi 
^ A prettp chandelier for a Christian Biahoptobeobalntng 
t'> the roof and lighting up for the glory of beatheniam! 

Do Qumioy, Seeret SooletlM, L 
t had a pr a tt p dinner for them; vlsr a braoe of stewed 
'/rpL six rotated chicken^ and a jowle of aalmon, hot, 

‘ ' the lint oourse. JPWPi, Diary, 1. 807. 


2. In iehth.f anterior with reference to the 
twpanio pedicle or suspensorium of the man- 
dible : anterior among a set of bones compos- 
ing this pedicle: correlated with epi-, meso-, 
and hypoiyMpanic, 

n. H. ' rhe pretymjpanie bone or cartilage of 
the suspeiiRonum of the lower Jaw of fishes, 
now generally called metapterygoid, under 
which name it is shown iu the cut under pala- 
toquadratc. 


^pffedL ppr. pntypifying. K ore- + imfy.t 
To ^ify what is to come after in course of evo- 
lution, as an archetype; prefigure, forecast, or 
foreshadow. 

Urns the aeaslon of tbe MeasiM empoetyptfied. 

Ikh Paarnm, Expos, of Creed, vL {IMam.) 

Panunmoium and Ita allies would thnaq ipear toprifop* 
ify the Turbellariana. W. 8. Kant, Man. Infos., p ids. 

pritgel (prot'sel), n. [< G. preteeL var. of Iret- 


, Hie quand M a very pretty quanel m it standi; we 
:-hould only qpoU It by tryinglo en^ It 

Bhoramn, The Btvsia, tv. & 
In the eonvent hia news made apnttfo to da 

JMkNN, IngoM^ Legends, n. Sia 
Vm, we have aprttfo wtfllsnrcf tools now In our aoefad 
il^MigSMints : we ride four timM m foat m our fSthsrs 


(BfHG. br«ate, h^eze), a pretzel; cf. It. hrooeta- 
fsttd, braceiello, a kind of cake or roll; appar. 
(with some variations of form) < ML. oraeelUut, 
also bradiiolum, a kind of cake or roll, lit. ^an 
armlet’ (OF. bracel): see braeeletl A small 
brittle biscuit, usually baked in the form of a 
knot, and saltM on the outside; a craekneL 
The German beer-houaes, wim their hsskeU of pnttatt, 

pronil (prf-v&F)f f • [Eariy mod. E. prevapJe. 
< VCR.prevaiien,i OF.pfwvafor, prevahGr, F. pre- 
vatair m OSp. prevatar m JL^revaUre (cf. Bp. 


4. To be in force ; extend with imwer or effect ; 
hence, to be prevalent or oumiit. 

It is plain from all hiatory that two abominable nrao* 
tloea, the one the eating of men, the other of aaorifleing 
them to the devil, pfWMfod all over Africa. 

Bruce, Bonroe of the Nile, I. 863. 

The CanaroM alphabet yreeaOe on the plateau of My- 
■ora in the weatoru dismeta of the NIaam territory, and 
to a amall extent iu the C*aiiara diatriot on the Malabar 
coast Imae Taytur, Tlio Alphaliet IL 865. 

The morning cornea; and thickening fogs prsMtf, 
Hanging like curtains all the lioriaoii round. 

Jimee Very, Poema, p 80 l 

5t. To be currently received or believed; be 
eatablished. 

The aeoond Shook having happened exactly a month 
after tbe former, it preuaib that tliere wlU lie a third. 

Waipote,lesUwi,n.2[n. 

et. To avail; be of value or service. 

What he ahnld do ho told hym eiiery thing, 

That royght only to hia wurchippe j^eoile. 

OenerydM (R. R. T. H.), 1. 1040. 

For speech it aolfe la artiflciall and made liy roan, and 
the more pleasing it ia tlie more ItprvuattttA toauch pur- 
poM H It ia Intended for. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poetio, p b, 

SLt fraiM. To avail: used reflexivcly. 

PreeaU youretHfot what occasion glvea. 

Dryden, Aba. ana Aohlt, L 46L 

prcWEillllg(pr9-vaMing),p.tt. 1. Predomiiunt; 
haring su]^rior influence or efficiency; con- 
trolling; moving. 

The nightingale sfnga with more vrefBoUing paaalon In 
Greece that we find beard her from the thickete of a Bu- 
ripidm ohoms. LowM, Oration, Harvard, Nov. US6L 

8. Prevalent; current; general; common. 

Nothing sheds auch light on the anperatitJona of an age 
M the preerdUug Interpretation and treatment of disesM. 

O. W. UOmee, Med. KMaya,p 814. 
■■ fijm. L PredtmiinatU, IluUng, etc. tneepreeatent), domi- 
nant, preponderating.— 8. Keoaived, eatebllohed, ordi- 
nary, ooubI. 

prcraillngly (pr$-vfi'ling-li), adv. 1. With su- 

S Drior power or influence ; so as to prevail. — 
. Prevalently; cunt«ntly; generally; for the 
most part. 

prsmUineiit (prf-val'ment), n. [< prevail + 
-ment'] Prftvailing influence ; efficacy; ruling 
power. [Bare.] 

Knacka, tiiSes, noaegaya aweetmoata, mewiengera 
Of ttioiig jNvaatfmenl In unbardon’d youth. 


Of atroiig jNVMttfmenl 1 


Bhak., M. N. D., i. 1. 86. 
i,fi. [<OV.prevaleneef 


prtnlfince (in^v'^ljtns), n. r< OF. prevalence^ 
F. prJmlenee aa ltj)rwaienjsa,< LL. jtrsBvalentia, 
Buiierior force, < L. priBvalen(t-)s, very strong: 
see jtrevalent] The state or quality of being 
prevalent. (•) Superior atreiigtii, Influenoa or eflloaoy ; 
pradominonoa 

The ahaoluto tyranny of the human will over a nobla 
and puweif ul beast develops the instinct of peraonal prtaa- 
lenee and domlnioii. 0. W, RiAmee, Elrie Vernier, xL 
Word! and mum 

Ftdl through the tuue’i imperioua jNvaalnMi. 



poraTEtanee 


(ft) Oenonl oeoorrwioi|. pnoUoe^ or roeoptton ; iartomlro 
wtofcye at me: §a, the pnmim u t of a omtom or of a 

pmalency (prev Vlgn-si), «. [Ab prevalmee 
(see same as prevalence* 

It la not neceaaaiy to tbo jNvaolMMif of the pnqrer ttiat 
the spirit Botually aooompany evety olauao or word. 

Jar. Taylor, Worin(ed. 18»)b L SSL 

prevalent (prev [» ^P* precalente 

ss Pg. prevalecenie aa It. prevaUmte^ <1j. prmea- 
very strong, superior in power, preva- 
lent, ppr. of prmvalerCf be very able or more 
able: see prevail,'] 1. Of such a character as 
to prevail; superior in power or might; con- 
trolling; ruling. 

Breniina told the Boman Wmhaaaadora that jwwMlnit 
anna wore aa Kuod aa any title. jRoh^pIk. 

Mety waa ao prewUmt an Ingredient in her oonaUtation 


4716 

If we oonatder only them faehtamatloal bettir ha^ 
been for the English nation that ttjllie BU^J had atm 
iwnalned in the oM||^ GroSk and Hwrow, or at least la 
the honest Latin oHit Jerome, than that soforal tests In 
Itshoaid have been p rsee r tootid to the destrnctlon of that 


Tin onr poor IMS has passed nit i 


The tribunes and people^ liavlng now anbdned all com- 
petitor^ began the last gamo of a mveolrat popnlaoe. 

Nobles and {kmunoiii^ ill. 

Thepreealmit wish to be better oonstltatea the being 
better. 2*. U, Qreen, l^egomena to Ethioi, | llu. 

2, Influential; possessed of moral weight or 
authority. 

Thus, my Lord, to perform your Oommands, which are 
very prwMMmt withme^ havel couched In tills Ijettor what 
1 could of the Oonditlon of the Jews. 

ilowtU, 1.ettera, I. vi. 14. 

The Kinib highly displeas’d, and inatigated 
her who was pnotumU with him, 

Stan into Bamahment. 


government which put It into ao ungrateful handa 

Prpdm, Beilglo Lal^ FreL 

2. To transgress; violate. 

Men dare not pmarteale thdr duty, though they be 
tenipted strongly. Jet, Works (ed. IW), 1. 660. 

prevarieation (prf-var-i-k&'shgn), n. [bs F. 
pr4vai'ieaHon aa Bp,prevaricacion aa Pg. jnrevarp- 
eaqSo b It, jtrevarimtione^ < lj,prmvai^Uo{n~), 
a stepping out of the line (of duty or propriety), 
violation of duty, prevarication, < prsevarieari, 
pp. prmaricatUH, walk crookedlv, prevaricate: 
mcwevarieaie,] 1. The act of prevaricating 
or deviating, especiidly from truth, honesty, or 
plain-dealiTi^ evasion of truth or duty; quib- 
bling or shulling in words or conduct. 

Th* august tribunal of the aldea 
Where no prtaarieeMim shall avail. 

Where eloquence and artilloe ahall fklL 

Cowper, Retirement, 1. 667. 

The premrieoHoa and white Ilea which a mind thatkeepa 
. nneaey under. • . arewom 
I when onoe the aotiona have 
9 BUM, Silas Mamer, ailL 

2f. Transgression; violation: as, the preenn- 
eation of a law. 

In our tewMirfoafloni, and auy betrsyinga and snrren- 
' • to the enemy of his [Ood’aj kingdom, 


XIIO JfTVVWnOIMMII* WJU WAUMI UW 

itself ambltiouiily pure is . • . nne 
as lightly aa mere uimmlngs whe 
becuine a lie. ueoipe 1 


not long after sent] 
Jfdtoa, Hist Bng., v. 


dering of ourselves 

Satan, we are hla enemlea. 


XtoiiM, SenMtia, viL 


What art auprevakni; what proof ao strong. 

That will oonvlnoe him his attempt la witmgf 

OrMe, Works, L 164. 

8. Effective; efflcaclous; productive of results, 


particularly of results desired. 

A kind of Hue is here, ... not onely a preservative 
against inf eotlon, but . . . presslMif agaliiat hurtful] aplr^ 
S. AmdSw. Travallea p. US. 

4 . Wide-spread; current; of wido extent, oc- 
currence, practice, or acceptance: as, npreva- 
font belief; n prevalent ennUm, 

His mind had not ssoaped the prtwdnii error of the 
primitive church, the btdiof, namely, that the second com- 
ing of Christ would shortly occur. Kiaarmn, Mina, p. 2a 
-fly®: 1 and a. PreMlant. PrataUing, Pradaminnnt, Bid- 
Iqg. PMUng In this ooiineotlun rofen to moral aaaendfmoy : 
aa, a nAing faahioii act by a reigning belle. PrewUmU and 
pramiUag are aometimea tlie same, and in two aeiiaea 
that of eioeedlng in strength, as tlie pravtUnU (or mv- 
esiUiig) opinion waa agalnat action, and that of oxiatlng 
widely, aa aoarlet fever is a previUent (or iHvmUUfip) din- 
temper. The habitual In more likely to be exproaacd by 
pufeulmit ; the prenent or actuaL nometimea iho tempo- 
rary, by prevailing : aa, the pmailing fashion. The words 
are weaker and leas exact than ruHno; predominant li Uio 
atrongcat of all. Predominant impliM activity, and actual 
or Sgurative effort after leodenhip on the part of tliat 
which la predominated over: as, a predominant faction: 
a predoawnatU opinion is one that seems to put down all 
oUiera.->4. Common, Prevalent, etc. Bee commoa. 

prevalently (prev'§-1ont-li), adv, 1. Prevail- 
ingly; powerfully; 'with predominance or su- 
periority.— 2. Cmmntly; genorally. 
prevalyt, odv, A Middle English form of pHvilp, 
prenneate (pi^var'i-k&t), v.; pret. and pp.pre- 
varieatedj ppr. prerarioating, [< L. preerarica^ 
fas, pp. of pVKvaricari^ LL. also in active form 
prmarUiare ( > It. premricare as Pg. Bp. preso- 
rfoor aa OP. prevarier^ prevariquer^ P. pr4vari^ 
gMor), walk crookedly, collude, prevaricate, as 
an advocate, IiL. also transgress, ML., in gen- 
eral, use deceit or concealment, etc., < L. pree, 
before, 4* varicare^ straddle, < varieuVf with feet 
spread apart, < varue, bent inward, aw^ : see 
varieofie. Of. divaricate,'] 1. intrane. If. To 
deviate; swerve from the normal or proper 
oourse; stray. 

Whan these oiroumitanta shall but live to tee 
The time that I prevarieate from thee. 

Herrick, Welcome to Back. 

How widely they differ and prevarieate from the whble- 
■ome precepts and doctrine delivered from>thoee H<dy 
Oracles. JMgNi True BbUgloii, IL hK 

2. To swerve from the truth ; act or speak o va- 
st vely; quibble. 

1 would think better of htmaelf than that he would wU- 
fully prevarieate, StOIng/leet, 

Prevarieate aa often aa you can defend the prevarication, 
being oloae pressed ; but, nuf dear CanniiiRV . . . never 11a 
La^, Mr. PIU and Mr. 


8t. Ill law: (a) To undertake a thing falsely and 
deceitfully, with the purpose of defeating or de- 
stroying the object vmicu it is professed to pro- 
mote. (b) To lietra}^' the cause of a client, and 
by collusion assist his opponent. 

ILt frane. 1. To pervert; cause to deviate 
from the normal or proper path, application, or 
meaning. 


The jMWMwioaffoiM of the natural law have alao their 
portion of a special punlahment, besides the aoonrge 
at an unquiet spirit 

J#r. 2%iyior, Woika(ed. 1886X L 10^ PreL 

But on holl-dayca men every where mnne. to the ale- 
honaub toplureibtoenterludea, and daiuMia, to the very de- 
rision of Goa's name, and the prevarieation of the day. 

Prynne, Histrlo-Maatix, I., vi. 12. 

8. A secret abuse in the exercise of a public 
office or commission. — 4t. In law: (a) The con- 
duct of an advocate who betrayed the cause of 
his client, and by collusion assisted his oppo- 
nent. (b) The undertaking of a thing falsely, 
with intent to defeat the object which it was 
professed to promote, fc) The wilful conceal- 
ment or misrepresentation of truth by giving 
evasive and equivocating evidence, wgjm. l 
Mguivoeatiim, 8kift, eta See emtitm, 
prevaxlcator (pi5-varM-k&-tqr). n. [=5 P. prd- 
ratieateuraa rr. 8p. Pg. premnoadar s It. pre~ 
varietttare^ < h, prmvarioatarf one who violates 
his duty: seo iHiewaf*foafo.] 1. One who pre- 
varicates; a shuffler; aquibbler. 

Ihia petty prvwnieotor of America, the ante of Oolnm- 
buB (for VO he moat be till biawotlda endX having rambl’d 
over the huge topography of his own vain thoughta no 
manrell if he brongnt ns home nothing but a meer tan- 
kard droUeiy. MdUm, Apology for Bmedymnuna 

2t. One who acts with unfaithfulness and want 
of probity; one who abuses a trust. 

The law which lapramnlged agalnat prnwrfoafom. 

Prynne, Treachery and Dldoyalty, p. 100, App. 

The nylliana deflnea prevaricator to be one that betnura 
his cauw to the advenary and tumaoo the oriminal’a aloe, 
whom he ought to proieouta 

Eennet, Bom. Antiqultlea, n. IIL 1& 

8. Formerly, at the University of Cambridge, 
England, the ^ponent of the inceptor at com- 
mencement. He delivered a prefatory oration, 
freely satirizing prominent individuaJs. 

Was spent in hearing eeveral ei or claei In the achblee, 
and after dinner p Prootew opened y« Aet at St Marie’s 
(aooording tooustomeX and yuprsaarfoafore their droleiy. 

Mvdyn, Maiy, July 8, 1664. 

pTeraTI, a, A Middle English form of privy, 
proYo't, n, and v, A Miatile En^ish zorm of 
p^'oof, prove, 

pnye% a, A Middle English form of privy, 
prevelaclietiB* A Middle English form of 
ilege, 

preT0lQyt»Edo. A Middle En^lsh form of pHv- 
Uy, 

prmnailGF (pwv'f-nan-^rt), n, [< P. prdw- 
nance, obli^ng thon^^ness, < ptwenantf ppr. 
of jtr^nirf anticipate, < L. pt’snMiilrv, precede, 
come beforehand : see prevene.'] Complaisance ; 
propossessing disposition or appearance; oblig- 
ing manner. [Bare.] 

La Fleur's prcwnaiMg (for there waa a paaqmrt In hla 
very looks) soon aet every servant In the kltoben at ease 
with him. 

Sterne, Sentimental Jounicy, The Letter, Amlena 
prevene (prf-vdn'), v. [a P. jn^enir aa Pr. Sp. 
Pg. provmir a It, prevenire, precede, arrive be- 
fore, < L.prjsscN<re,«omebefore, antIcijMte, pre- 
vent, < fnrm, before, + veniref come.] X trails. 
1. To come or go before; precede. [Bare.] 


rimilloytvvminy the mlltoiiilium' 

m r J.aMalfaa41Atlirtii;.,a 

2t. To hinder; prevent. 

n.f ietraiis. To hinder; prevent. 

If thy tndulgait oare 
Hod notprfvm'4 among unboihr'd ahadea 
X now had wandered. J, PhStp v, cider, iL 

prevenienoe (prf-vd'niens). a. [< prevenwo f ] 
+ -cs. Cf. prevenaney,} The act of antiei]>itt. 
ing or going before ; anticipation. 

prwreniimt (prf-ve'nignt), a, [Also pru .f, 
nieni; < h,j9riBvenien{t-)af ppr.of orMusitlrs, (•oimp 
before, anticipate : see prevene,} 1. Ooiug i t . 
fore; precedent; antieipative of later events. 

The Articlee that Hooper need on this oocaalon ra-m. 
hied ao closely In parts the great formulary of the fiinh 
with wliieh, aa we nave aeen, Granmer wu engaged, that 
they may lM» called a preasnlmf iBBue of some of tho Forty, 
two Arudoa of Edward. 

It, W. Dixon, Hist. Chnroh of Eng., xk. 

2. Preventive; hindering; restraining.-. Preve- 
aisillt grace. Beagraee. 

From the mercy- ao at above 
Prevenient araee deecendlng had removed 
The atony from their hearta Jfgton, P. L., xl. u. 

prevent (prevent'), v, [< L. prmventHaf pp. of 
prmenire, come bmlore, annoipate, prevent: 
Bee wevene,} L trans, 1. To to before; bo 
earlier than; anticipate; forestall. [Obsoleto 
or archaic.] 

I prevented the dawning of the morning, and cried ; 1 
hoped In thy word. Fa. oxlx. 147. 

In this drought . . . the I^nd prevented our prayera in 
sending ua rain soon after, and liefore the day eff hntiiilia- 
tion cama IfOitArqp, Hist. New England, II. 204. 

Lord, we pray iheo that thy grace may always prevent 
and follow ua Bonk qf Common Prayer, Oollect for 17th 
[Sunday after Trinity. 

Sweet Child, I hop’d to have prevented thee 
In seeing Rachel thy deceased Mother: 

But aurely long behind I will not ba 

J, Beamiumt, Psyche. L Isa 
Ftom the towera preventing day, 

With Wilfrid tuok his early way. 

Rokehy, U. 4. 

2t. To take previous measures against; henco, 
to frustrate; disappoint; evade; escape. 

Ill teach them to prevent wild Alcihladea' wrath. 

Shak,, T. of A., v. 1. m 

Give my love fame faster than Time wastes life ; 

So thou prevent'd hla scythe and crooked knlfa 

8heJt„ Souneta, c. 

Not too loud ; the traitor 
May hear, and by escape jireoenf onr Juatloa 

ShMey, The Thdtor. 1 1 

8. To hinder from action bjf the opposition 
of obstacles; impede; restrain; check; pre- 
clude: genendly followed hy from, 

1 do at this hour Joy o'er myarif, 
Prweidedfrom a damned ent^riaa 

Shak,, Hen. V., II. 2. IM 

The natuial affccUotie which men have for their chlldivii 
often prvBsnt tbemAem entering upon any grand, noble, 
or meritorious entcarpriae for tlie puulic good. 

Bacon, Phyalcal Fables, ill., Expl. 

4. To keep from existing or occurring; render 
impossible. 

Mountains divide me from him I aome kind hand 

Prevent our fearful meeting ! 

Fleteker, Double Marriage, v. X 
The Eternal, to jprBoant such horrid fray, 

Hung forth In heaven hla golden aoalea 

jraeon, p. l., iv. we. 

Aa diarlty oovera, ao modesty preventeth, a multitude of 
alna Sir T, mwm, Chrlat. Mor., i. •'<&. 

■iEvn. S. To tiwiftinrtii . bar. delNUF. 

nr inirana. If. To come beforehand; conic 
before others, or before the usual time. 

Strawberries watered now and then (aa onoe In throe 
days) with water wherein hath been steeped aheep’a dimx 
or pfgeon'a dnng will prevent and come 


Hlat..f4(Ki. 

2. To interpose a hindrance, especially an in- 
surmountable obstaolo; interpose an raectuul 
check; binder. 

The cHmber-npwaid . . . 
Lobke in the tilonda eccamlng the beoe degrees 
By which he did ascend. So Cwsar may. 

Then, leri he mey, preacNt 8k£iJ, 0., IL 1- 

prtvmtaUlitsr (pi^-ven-ta-bill-ti), n. [< - 

venUtble + -ifo (see -Mf^fy).] The state of h* ' 
ing preventame; the possibility of prevention. 

As this conviction [of theoonihinnloalillityof oonanin*' 
tion through articlea of food or by. personal contact) ii'- 
oreaaea, the belief in theproveiitaNriS^ of the dtaeMW « <i) 
Inoreesa The Saattarian, lUV. £* >- 

proventabte (pr$-ven'tE-bl), a, [< prevent 
-a6fo.] That can be prevented or nlnderc^i: 
capable of being prevented. 

Thetoioraneeof the end toforuiorejwweiilBWaoDn**'*' 
ering we helpe we have to know It. than of the means 
Jfia Dtynvldv, WoriM, p. 77L (fietkenu) 


im 


prevemrttw 

linprop* > JpT9V6W$ T HliflWt VT* piW9Mfltl99»J 

-<:ime M prmmUce, 

The^- ^ - 

i,i dotM of tflB or moro 

aftw the bite of A mad do^ 

^ />ftt«NCftol^VlearotDe>^^ 

preventer (prf-ven"t6r). ». If. One who goes 
i)(>fore or tukef the lead. 

The arohdoke waa the aaaallMit, and thejprfanitfr, and 
iiad the fmlt of hia dIUgenoe and celerity. 

Baem, War with Spain. 

2. One who prevents; a hinderer; that wUoh 
ill uders: a preventive. Specifically —8. 2fauU^ 
iui additional rope^ chain, bolt, or spar em- 
])l(^ed to support any other when the latter 
suiters an unusual strain. 

prevention (pr^ven'shQn), n. [< OF. ormn* 
tioH, F. pr^venthn ae Pr. prsrefifKm mt Bp. pre- 
rvneion oe Pg.prmnfAo as It. prwemionef < liL. 
prsereHtio{fh)f a going before, an anticipating, 
< L. pmvenire, m>. prxoentuSf come before : see 
prciient,'] If. TThe act of going before; the 
state of preceding or being earlier; hence, an 
iintccedent period of time. 

The greater the distance the greater the jNvamtfoii, aa 
ill thnndcr, where tlie lightning preoedeth the crack a 
Kuod space. Amoh. 

2t. The act of anticipating or forestalling; an 
anticipation; provision made in advance. 

All other dellghto are tlie pleasnres of beasts, or the 
HiNirts of oblldrou ; these are tlie antopasts and piwam- 
twm of the full feests and overflowings of eternity. 

Jer. Taffhr, Works (ed. 16^), I. 40. 
find's pntenHtmA ouUlvatliig our nature, and fitting ns 
with oapacltlea of nla high donatives. Hammumd. 

3. l^caution; a precautionary measure; a 
I>reventive. 

Achlovomenta idots, orders, prevenHom, 
Excitemonts to the flold, or speech for trnock 
Success or ]os% what Is or is not, serves 
As stuff for these two to mske paradoxes. 

Shak., 1'. and li., I. & 181. 
Not to procure health, but for safe premUion 
Against a growing sickness. Mord, lady's Trial, 1. L 

4. The act of hindering or remleritig impossi- 
ble by previous measures ; effectual lundrance ; 
n^straint, as from an intended ac.tion ; also, that 
wliicdi prevents; an obstacle; an obstruction or 
iuijiedimefit. 

Cases, be sudden, for we fear orsomtfim. 

iSkoA.. J. C., iff 1. IS. 
Others, to make surer meenHon against their sight of 
heaven, nave rolled the wliolo earth betwixt that and their 
eyes. Ass. 7*. Adam, Worka H* 9S0, 

Forth stepping opposite, half-way he met 
Hla daring foe, at this prevetUion mora 
Iiiceiiaod. JdiUm, P. L., ri. 18S. 

5t. Jurisdiction. 

Your sayd Orace, by verteu off yoiir legantine preroga- 
tive and pnoention, (tonfcTr to hys chapleyn. Hr. Wilson, 
the vloarcge of Thaokstedd. 

8UU$ Pupm, L 81L (HaUiveU.) 

6t. Prejudice; prepossession. 


_ „ Dnsnade me^ na doSbL that a 

iMmouthelowiplMi^ 

M on the hilla a ■MaMe ior a fever. 

Abbot Of Booriey. 

Also proMiilaffrd. 

.ivtljr (pr^veu'tlv-li), adc. Inei pe- 

ventive manner; oy way of prevention; m a 
manner that tends to hinder. 

It lihe vloinagel la Messaffariy the anertor of Its own 
nghta or remedlaUy their avenger. , 

Awfle, A Begloide Peaoe, L 

preventlvenegg (prf-ven'tiv-nei), n. The qual- 
ity of boing preventive; oapabllity of prevent- 
ing or hindering. 

prev e rmis (prfi-vdr'mis), pi. prwermes 
(-mds). [NL. j>rgn>fn>iis, < L. prir, Mfore, + 
NL. vermuf.] The anterior and prominent part 
of the vermis of the cerebellum, commonly 
called vermin euperior: distinguished from the 
poetvemvls. 

prevertebral (prd-vdr'td-bri^l), a. [Also pr«- 
vertebral; < L. prse, before, + iwteoro, verte- 
bra.] 1. Situated in front of or before the 
vertebrsB.— 8. Developing or appearing before 
the vertebrm_Pnfgrtebral fhidla»a layer of fescla 
derived from the under surface of um cervical lasola, form- 
ing a sheath over the |ire?oriebral mnsolea, and behind 
the carotid vessels, esophiupu, and i^arynx.— PievMrti- 
bral mnsdlss, moaclca which lie upon the front of the 
ipinal column of man ; especially, a group of auch mus> 
cues In the neck, consisting of the km^ colli, the rectus 
oapltla antlcus major and mbior, and the three aoaleni.— 
Provartobral v>iewwejiM^ Bee ufemia 

proveaieal (prd-ves'i-kal) , a. r< L. prjB, before, 
+ vesica f bladder.] Situated in front of or be- 
fore the blailder. 

preview (prd-vu'), v. t. [< pro- + view. Cf. 
F. prdvUf pp. of pr^i’ofr, < lupravidere, foresee.] 
To see beforehand. [Hare.] 

JPreview, but not prevent ^ 

No mortall can the miserfes of life. 

MartUm, What yon WUl, V. 1. 

prevloiUI (prd'vius), a. [=b Sp. Pg. It. previo^ 
< L. prsBvlus, going before, < prjr, before, + 
vUtf way, road.] Going before in time; being 
or ocourring before something else; earlier; 
antecedent; prior. 

The arrival of these chloftaliis must have been some 
yesrspivcfoM. Baiffh, Anglo-Saxon Sagas, p. 81. 

Prevlons qusstloiL Sue guoffiim.— Prsvlons to. (a) 

Being or ocourring before ; antcufxlent to, In any i 

Itomething there Is more ncedpil than exgmstv 


prey^t. v. An obstHete form of pray^, 
prey®* (prft), n. ^arly mod. E. also pray; • 
preye^prayCf < Qb'.preiV, praie, proic, F, pro 
Pt. preda ss OSp. preiln ss It. prvdOy pPOVf < 
prteda^ proporiy taken in war, spoil, bo 


c purely l 

Drydm, {Imp, JMoC.) 

Corrupt and ZllsgalFraettoasFrevniitloii Act See 

eormpi. 

prevantlOHalt (pr^ven'shgn-^l), a. [< prevent 
UoH + -af.] Tending to prevent; preventive. 

Hailey. 

preventitlvef (prf-ven'ti-tiv), ft. Same as pre* 
rmHve. Gregory^ Economy of Nature. (Lo- 
iham.) 

preventive (prfi-ven^tiv), a. and n. [ss F. prd- 
rvntif ss Sp. Pg. It. preientivo^ preventive, < L. 
pravenire^ jpp. prmventHs^ come before : see 
preveatl i. fl. Irving to prevent or binder; 
iruarding a^fainst or warding off something, as 
(liHease, inj^tice, loss, etc. 

, There be multitude of Examplea how pivwnffw Wan 
iiuve beeu practised from all TImea. 

IfoiMlI, Letters I.ri. 18. 
, HremMss cautions are easier and safer then rmrelMO- 
:^ive oorrosivea. Baadm. Life of Fawi, L a 

Prsjmtlve lervloe. Bee eoag-giMml 
n. n. If. That which goes before; an an- 
t icipation. 

certain anticipation of the Mds, which he ealla a pro- 
'•‘Psia a certain jweseiilfe^ or roreconcelved Information 
•f a thl^ In the mind. J, Hem, Works, 1. S8. 

That which prevents; that which constitutes 
ui effectual check or Insurmountable obstacle. 

^ As eveiy event Is naturally allied to Its oaase^ soby per> 
i^yofreasonlttooppoiMdtolUmsmillsc. 

Harris, fiormes, IL & (ArtAom.) 

Speeifloally, something taken, used, or done 
beforehand to ward off dfiease. 


;e terms with him presiousbf to 
O. W. Hdlmss, Emerson, v. 


but had been on 
that time. 

■ffyn. FermsHp, Prsviowiy. Bw/arwuriif. 
previonsnesa (pre'vius-nes), n. I^vious oc- 
currence; antecedence; priority in time, 
pveviie (pr$-vlz'), V. t; pret. and pp,previtte± 
ppt, prevising. [< L.j)rgwiif«8, pp. of prjsri- 
dere t> It^revidere s= Pg. Sp. prever ss Ft. pro- 
verir Bt OF. preveoir, F. prdvoir% foresee, < 
before, + ridere, see: see visitm. Cf. advise^ 
revise.’] 1. To foresee.— 8. To cause to fore- 
see ; forewarn ; advise beforehand. 

Mr. Pelham, it win be remembered, has prsstssd the 
reeder that Lord Vincent vras somewhat addicted to par- 
adox. Bfdwsr, Pelham, xv., note. 

prevision (prf-vizh'gn), a. [< F. ss 

Pr. previeio, prevision m ^ prevision as Pg.pro- 
visao a It. previsioHef < L. prmidere, pp. prja- 
visua, foresee: see precise.] 1. The act of fore- 
seeing; forosic^t; foreknowledge; prescience. 

Is the best piwrention^ 

Bn. & Ward, Sermons, p Bh 

On eiamlnalion we see that the jneeWon might have 
been enoneona and was not knowledge until experiment 
had virtfled It 

0. fl. XeiMt Proba of life and Mind, IL 188. 


And something yuvetoitf oven to tasto- 

Pope, Moral Essays, Iv. 41 
(b) Previoasly to ; boforeCiifvvfrme being used adverbially, 
and with the preposition to uqiilvalont to a simple prepo- 
sition, Ssfors). Compare prior to, in a like biose uaa 
Avriotcf to his embarkation Oharlea addreaied a letter 
to hla eon. Prrseott, I'lilllp 11., L 1 


that which goes before In tiroub except atiUrior, wkich may 
apply also to space, as the anterior port of tlie brain, and 
prsoedtnff, whtcb as a participle ■till primarily applies to 


■pace, but as an adjective generally expreasea order In 
time. Preeeding means Immediately before; the others 
may mean the same. Prsoedent often applies to that 
which has to go before In order to the existence or validity 
of that which follows : aa a condition preoedeoL Prior 
often means superior by being eariior : as, a prUtr claim, 
inferior Is opposed Ui voOerior, prior Xoswmaptont or svih 
erdinaU, former to tatter, /ore^ng to fUtowiag, onlsee- 
dma to sutmgueai. Sn preliminary. 

yrtviovudy (prS'vius-li), adv. In time pre- 
ening; antecedently; beforehand: often fol- 
lowed by to. 

In April . . • TThoreau] went to live with Mr. Emerson, 
* - • • Intimate * " ^ - 


8. A ipeoifio act of foreiiA^t 01 pmcionoe. 

Btdla waiqnttt right In hst p r ssia hm. Bhemwfrom 
the very fliM what was golnff to happeu. 

r*a5S3», AS^Humorists, Swift. 

■lyiL SoeOiArniesL 

prevoyant (pr^voi'pnt), a. [< F. prdvoyant, 
ppr. of primir^ foresee, < L. prsmdere, fore- 
see: seepm^.] Foreseeing. [Bare.] 

But Nature, preeoyant, tingled Into his heart an Inai^ 
tlcnlate thrill of prophecy. Mrs. OfCpAaiil. 

prowt, n. Same as prow^. 
prowarn (pre-wftnr), V. t. and i. [< pre» 4> 
warn.] To warn beforehand; give previous 
notice; forewarn. 

ikimeta junviMini, whose havoc In vaat field 
Vneartheil skulls proolaiiii. 

Fteteher (aiui anulher). Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 1. 

prox (preks), u. [A modified abbr. of preri- 
dent.] The president of a college. [U. S. col- 
lege cant.] 

proxy (prek'si), n. [Dim. of prcx.'i Same as 
prex. [U. 8. college cunt.] 

of tirttui. 

<ME. 

. proie I 
<L. 
booty, 

plunder,* ain an animal taken in* iho chase, 
PTcy, game ; prob. contr. from ^pmhvda^i *praB~ 
nenaere^prekenderc, vontr. prrndvrv, seize upon, 
take, < prae, before, + ^hendcre (■/ hvd) ss Or. 
XavdAveiv (y take, ss Tj. get: see prvhend 
and peri. Of. prede, an obs. dcmblet of pre}fl, 
and predatory^ depredate^ prized, etc., from the 
same ult. souroe.J 1. Goods taken by robbery 
or pillage; sfioil; booty; plunder. 

Bo thel entred in to the loiide, and toko many prayest snd 
brent townee and vilagei^ and diitroyed all the ooiitreos. 

MfritoCE. E. T. S.),li. 15L 
The rascal peopto thirsting after mvi/, 

Join with the traitor, and they Juintly swear 
To spoil the city and yohr royal court. 

8hak., 2 Hen. VI., Iv. 4. 61. 

8. That which is seized by any carnivorous ani- 
mal to be devoun^d; quarry, as of a raptorial 
bird. 

I'he Sparluiuk and oilier Koulus of Baveyne^ whan thel 
fleen aftro here praye, and take It bufuru men of Armes, 
It Is a gode Slgne ; and xlf he faylu of lakynge his prajK, 
It Is an evylle ^ygne. MandreiUs, Travels, p. lUO. 

The old lien peiisheth for lack of prey. Job Iv. IL 
Stag, dog, and all, which from or towards files, 

Is ^Id with life or prep, or doing dica 

Zkmne, 11ie Calm. 

Hence — 3. That which is given into Uie power 
of another or others ; a victim. 

It may lie men have now foniid out tliat God hath pro- 
posed the Christian clergy as u prey fur all men freely to 
■idxc upon. Hooker, §ao\es, I'oltty, VIL 24. 

I banish her my bed anti company. 

And give hw as aprey to law and shama 

Shak., 2 Hen. VJ., II. 1. IBS. 
The great men, giv'n to gluttony and dliwuliitellfe, made 
a prop of the common people. Httton, 111st. Eng., vi. 

Both pined smldst their myal state, a prey to iticumble 
detpundency. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., IL 10. 

4. The act of preying or scizl ng upon anything. 

(а) Plundering; pillage; robbery; doprudsilon. 

To forage the countrey adloyning, and to Hue vpon the 
■poyle of them that would not recelne their new doctrine, 
which they In many troupes, and with many preyee, accord- 
ingly performed. Purekae, MfgrliiUMO), ix 888. 

When his Soldiers had gotten great Hpollii, and made 
Prey upon the Innocent Countrey People, he ooiniiianded 
them to restore It all back again. Baker, ( .lironlcJea, p. 1 1 . 
The whole little wood whtTe I alt la a world of plunder 
and prey. Tennyeon, M and, iv. 

(б) The act of aelalng In order to devour; aolxiiro, aa by a 
oarnlvorona animal of its victim. 

Yet dared not hia victor to withatand. 

But tremblod like a lambe fled from the prop. 

*^iarr, F. <L, Ul. vU. 86w 
Methought a aeipeiit eat my heart away, 

And you oat amifing at hla cruel prep. 

Shak.,yi. N. ll.,ll. 2. 160. 
or beast of prey, a carnlvuroua, predatory, or 
that feeda on the iTeah at other 


_„.^_iloai animal; one 

anlmaU—Blrd Of prey. See Urdi and Baptoree. 

Vulture, kite, 

Baven, and gorcrow, all my Mnfa ef prey, 

B. Jotuon, Volponeb L 1. 
»8pn. L Booty, etcJkeepaiggaX- 4. Ravin, 
prev^ (prfi), V. [Early mod. E. also jnray, preie; 
< ME. preycHf prayen, < OF. //frier, precr, proicr 
as It. f)redarc,i L. prttdari, take booty, plunder, 
pillage, catch or take animals as game or prey, 
< prada^ prey; moprey^y n. Ct.prcdc, an obs. 
doublet of prey."] L intrans. 1 . To take booty ; 
commit robbery or pillage; seize spoils: gen- 
erally with on or upam. 

They pray oonttnaaBy to their aaliit^ the cnmmoii- 
wealtn— or rather, not pny to her, butprap on lier. 

8!fcaJr.,lBoii.lV.,ILL9a 



PW 

A mooeMdoii of feroclooi liitaderi deioended thioiiili 
the weetern ommil to vrm on the defenoOlois weelth of 
HlndoeUn. iTnomitay, Lord OUft. 

2. To Hoize and devour an animal as prey: 
generally followed by im or upon. 

flood morrow, maaten : put your torohoi out; 

The wiilvM have prey'd ; and 1oi>Il the gentle day . . • 
Dapiilua the droway oaat witli apota of grey. 

£hiir.,MuohAd0kV.at6. 

Tie 

The niyiil dlapoaltfon of that beast (the lioness] 

To prey on nothing Uiat doth seem as dead. 

Shak., As you Uke It, !▼. a IIS. 

3. To exert waHtiiig or destroying power or in* 
fluonee; bring iiiJiiry, decay, or destruotion: 
generally followed by on or ujmmi. 

Language la too faint to ahow 
Ilia rage of love ; Itjnvyf upon hla life: 

He plnea^ he aickena, he deapalra^ he diea. 

^ddifDfi, Cato^ IIL 2. 

8onio (eritioal on the loaves of undent authors prey. 
Nor time nor moths o'er spoll'd so mnoh as they. 

Essay on Crltloiaiii, 1. 112. 
Keep hla mind from prayfiw on Itself. 

Jf. if rnoM, Empedoolea on Etna. 

n.t trans. To ravage; pillage; make prey of. 
Ainongat the rest the which they then did pray, 
They apuyld old Mellbee of all ho had. 

Jf^naar, F. Q.. VI. z. 40. 

The said JuBtluemvAd the ccmntrey Tlroonnell. 

iioumdt tr. of thunden, IL 160. (Dadea.) 

pimar (prd'6r), M. [Fiarly mod. £. also irreier; 

< ME. jn'eUmr (f), C OF,weeor, preiour^ < L. 
prtpdiitor, a plimdoror, < prmiari. plunder: 
Boe prtiv^, Cr. doublet premmr.J One who or 
that wjiioli jireyn; a pluiiderer; a waster; a 
devoiirtjr. 

For, hy hir owiio procurement and iniiainga aho became 
and would needa be a preie vnto the preier, 

^UoUnahod, Cunqueat of Irdand, 1. 

presrlUt (pra'ffd), a. [< + -fulJ] 1. Prone 

to prey; savage. 

Tlie preyjhd brood of aavage beaata. 

Chapman, tr. of Uumer'a llyrana to Venus, L 116. 

2. Having much prey; killing much game. 
[Biirlesfiue.] 

The preyfui iirinceaa pieroed and nrlok'd a pretty ploaB' 
liig prloket. Shak,, L. L. L., nr. 2. 68. 

preynet, n. An obsolete form of 
preysett t*. and n. An obsolete variant of 
praintu 

presygapophyi^l (pre-zi^gap;^-flz'i-al), a. [< 
prcsyf/apophifftin + -r/f.] AHiculating anteri- 
orly, as a vertebral pixicoss; liaving tne char- 
acter of or pertaining to a prexygapoidiysis. 
prezygapophsTSlS (pre-zi-M-pof^^ns), It.; pi. 
prc::yffapopltyfteH (-sez ). [N J j. prmffygapophym ; 

< L. prte^ before, + N L. stjgnponhym^ Jl- v." 
anterior or superior zygaitopliyHis; in in 
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prUlt (prl'i^), fi. A eonniptkm of jNdr royal 
(which see, under jpalfi*). 

But the annua mirabllla of his (Alasaidsr the OreaFa] 
publlo life, the moat effective and piroduettve yaar thnwgli- 
out hla oriratal anabasU was the year 318 Mfoie Chriat 
Here wa have another prisf, nprialiA tbreea for the locus 
of Alexander. D$qtarmy,%tyU,WL 

nrian (pil'iJi), n. Same aspryoii. 

Mapoan (prl-ft-pfi'§n), a. and a. [< L. Prkh 
p^m, Priapdm. pertaining to Priapus (neat pi. 
iVlanda, a collection of poems on Priapus), < 
Gr. Apidirrmf, < ITplairoc, Priapus: see Pmjitif.] 
I. a< 1. Of or pertaining to I^pus.— 2. Inaao. 
pros., notinff a certain verse or meter. Bee the 
nonu.— 3. [I* Having a priimism. 

n. n. In ane. pros., a logMOic meter eon- 
sisting of a catslectio Glyoonio and a Phere- 
cratean. it aasumea the following forma : 

— w — e 
.r. I ^e.ww..O 
i«B||.aQ.>ww«*0 

I 

Ilio name wia given by andant wrltera to the aeoond and 
third of theae forma hut «m>eelally to the aeoond with Ini- 
tial spondee in each oolon. This was rewarded by many as 
a variation of a daotyllo hexameter with a aponoee in the 
flrat, fourth, and sixth plaoea, a dlmreda being made after 
the third foot and the preceding ayllable lengthened : thn% 


Whai then? Is ttie reward ef virtue bfUid T 
That vloe may merit : tla the jwto el tw ; 

The knave dseervss It when he ttUa the aolL 

Essay on Mai^ Iv. ifij. 
The moat aeenrate modem writera . . . huveeuiploiM 
Price to a x p rasa the value of a thing to relation to money - 
the quantify of money for whidi It wmeidmuge. ^ 
J. & Mat, POL E^lU. L i - 

Thejniesof aniven artldolln market] la the approxi- 
mate mathematioal eipraedon of the iwai, in terma (»f 
money, at whlOh eiobangaa of the aitlde for money wen- 
aotnalfy aaede at or ahont a given hoar on a given day. 

JhepaJk<XXlL46^ 

8t. Esteem; high or highest reputation. 

Ffor pronde men in jirioe hane playnly no ftyndee, 
^ ortiiliom Jaithe. 


jCO.w 
— w 




Boo StHtyrio. 

l^pic (pii-ap'ik), a. [< Priapus + -id.] Of 
or relating toTriapus, or to* the cult and myths 
concerning him; phallio. 

The Ithyphallio Hermee, repr eeente d after the fathlon 
of Uie Pnapio Sgurea in pafntinge on the walla of oaves 
among the Huahmen. Snoyo. BriL, XVU. 168. 

priapiam (pri Vpizm), n. [ss F. priapisme ss 
Bp.Pg. It. jtriaptsmo, < L. pnapismus, < Gr. tt/mo- 
irimtAq, pri|n)iBm, lewduess, < npiairi^eiv. he lewd, 
< Iipm7roc,PriapaB: see Priapus,’] Moroidly per- 
sistent erection and rigidity of the penis. 

Priapns (prl-a^pus), n. [a F. Priape,< L. /Vi- 
apus,< Gr. liptanoc, Priapus: see def.j 1. The 
male generative power or function personified 
os a deity: originally an epithet or cognomen of 
Bacchus, then a personification of the phallus. 

At Lampaacua too, on the Hdleqxmt, he fBaoehua] was 
veneratea under a symbolioal fonn adapted to a aimilar 
offloe [that of procreation^ though with a title of a dif- 
ferent algnlftcation, Priajnia . . . The flreeks. as us 


] An 
man, a 

su)>erior oldifiiio or iirtTciilar process of a verte- 
bra: opposed to ptmtzygapophysis. See zyga- 
pophysts, and cuIh under dorsal, lumbar, sacrum, 
xmtarthral. ocriebra, and hyimpophysis. 
Prlaeanthidm (pri-R-kan'llu-de), «. pi. pGj., 

< l*riacantliHS nr -irw.] A family of acanHiop- 
terygian fislios, riU)i*eBeiited by the genus PnVi- 
canthus alone, witu about 20 species of tropical 
seas, known us higeyes. They are of small size 
and oarnivorouR habits. Boo cut under iVta- 
cttulbus, 

Priaimthina (pri^a-kan-thi'nlH, ii.pl. [NL., 

< PriacuHthus + -iaa^.] The Priacanthiase as 
the fourth group of Perddm. GUnUier, 

priacant]line(pri-a-kau'thin),ci.andff. [<iVi- 
aeanthuH + -/««?.] "I. a. Pertaining to the Prf«- 
eanlhina or Priamnlhidaf, or having their char- 
acters. 

n. n. A priacanthine fish; any member of 
the I^rincanthidm. 

Priacanthns (pn-a-kan^thus), N. [NIj. (Cuvier, 
1817), so called from the serrated fin-spiues; 

< Gr. Trpiiov. li saw, + asavOa, spine.] In %chtk., 
the repi'eseutative genus of Priaeanthidss. p. 



niffcye {.PriaraHtktte moerepstkoimtu). 

tnaerophthaimuM, the Ugeye of the Weat Indies, oooa- 
aional on the coast of the united Btatea, is aeharaoterlstlo 
•xamide. P. olfiia Is found on tlie New England eoast 


changed the personified attrlbuta into a distinct deity 
PriapuM. 

H, P. Kntght, Aiio. Art and Myth. (187(a PP> 10, 12. 
2. [I. (?.] A nymbol or representation of the 
male generative organ; a phallus.-— 8. [I. e.] 
The male genitals; the virile organ in the state 
of erection. 

pricasoort, n. [ME., also prlokosovr; origin 
obscuro. Cf. prick, ride.] A bard rider. 

A monk ther was, a fair for the malstrie^ 

An onbiydere^ that loved venerye ; • . . 

Therfore he waa nprieoaowr aright; 
flreyhoundoB he hadde aa swifte as fowel In flight 
Of prikyng and of hunfyng tor the liare 
Waa al hla luat for no coat wolde he qHure. 

Chaueer, Oen. FroL to C. T., 1. 166-183. 

price (pris), n. [< ME. price, p^ce, pris.prus, 
price, prize, value, oxcelfenoe, bwD. jir^ as MHG. 
pris, (3. preis, praise, glory, price, reward, etc., 
< OP. ptis, prds, P. pHff, price, value, reward, 
prize, etc., ss Pr. pretg ss Bp.pr0olo zb Pg. preeo 
=5 It. prezzg, price, value, X L. preHum, worth, 
price, money spent, wages, reward; prob. akin 
to Gr. nepvavai, sell; 8kt.i>aiia for *pania, wages, 
price. Hence ult. (t L.prellum) ’E. praise, prised, 
precious, appraise, apprise^, appreciate, dspre^ 
date, etc.] 1. Worth; value; estimation; ex- 
cellence. 

Thel aette nojiryvbenorlehaaaa but only of a preqyo u a 
Ston that la amongaa hem, that la of 60 ooloaraa. 

MendsoOU, Tnvela, p. 136. 
And how that fVeria folwed folke that waa ririi^ 

And folke that waa pore at Utelnoa thel satte. 

PirnRsKman (BX xilL K 
Who oan And a virtuous woman? for her priot Is far 
above rubtee. Frov. xzzL la 

I have ever loved the life removed, 

And held In idle prtm to haunt aaaembllea. 

Skuk., H. for B., La 3. 

0 apare my youth, and for the breath I owe 
Large glfta of prOv my fkther shall bestow. 

A^niad, z. 46a 

2. The sum or amount of money, or its equiv- 
alent, which a seller asks or obtaing for his 
goods in market : the exchan^ble value of 
a commodity; the equivalent in money for 
which something is bought or sold, or 
for sale; hence, figuratively, that which must 
be given or done in order to obtain a thing. 

Oome, buy wine and milk, without mousy and without 

lia.lv.L 


But euarv mon i 

MiwsNoaqf3y>w(Bi^A 

The river Ladon ... of all the r i v eia of Greeoehad tlie 
prfof for exoellent pnreneaa and sweetness. 

mrP.aUtmy,Andd»,U. 

4t. Priae; award. 

Bdbe sayde^ Y have welle aped 
That soohe a lorde hathme wedd, 

That beiyth the mes in preea. 
jr&Cknlob. Fffi.88^188. iBaUtudl.) 
A prioef, to approval; welL 

lob waa a paynym and ideaede Ood a pryo. 

Pirn Plowman (CX xv. 134, note. 

AtBaiternloet. Bee Jftutsri.— Famine btIom. R«e 

for bnyiim and selling in the same seoarity.—llulut 
prloa Sm tnarftri.— Natural, ncmnal. or average 
priee, in pdttL eetm.. the price which prevails In open mar- 
xet on the average for any length of time ; the average of 
the market price for some length of time. See value. - 
Frloe of money, in eem., the ^ce of credit : the rate of 
diaoonnt at wmoh oapital may be lent or borrowed.- 
witbont piloe, boyond or above price; prloelesa. 

A robe 

Of samite irilhoid pr< 0 e, that more exprest 
Than hid her, dniig about her llaaom limbs. 

Ttnnymm, Merlin and Vivien. 

"Byn. fl. Priee, Charge, Coet, JSstpenw, Werth, Foitie. Kor 
a given artiole theae may all come to the same anionnt. 
but they are very likely to differ. The prtee of a shawl 
may be ten dollars, and that la then the dealer's eharye 
tor it, but he may finally make hla priee or eharye nine 
dollars and that will be the eoet of 1^ or the eaepetm ol It 
to the buyer. Its worth or value may be what It will sell 
lor, or what It imghttoaell for, or what one would be will* 
Ing to pay for It rather than go without It, the last being 
tile highest y™**, 

1^06 (pris), V. f.; pret. and pp. priced, ppr. 
pridng. [In mod. use jmee is directly from 
the noun; in older use it is a var. of the verb 
jirise, < ME. firiscit, < OF. firfoer, value, esteem, 
etc. : see prtze^ and praise.] If. To pay the 
price of. 

The man that made Ranafoy to fall 

Rhall with bis owne blood price that he hath apilt 

JSfpenter, F. Q., I. v. 2ft. 

2. To put a price on ; estimate the value of.— 
8. To ask the price of. [Colloq.] 

If you priced auch a one In a drawing-room here. 

And waa ask’d fifty pounds, you'd not aw it was dear. 

Barham, Ingoldaby Legenda, II. SftL 

prioe-enrrent (prls'kur^gnt), n. [A sort, of 
singular designating the printed paper, from 
fuices eurrenl^ the proper title of such a list 
Itself.] In com., a regularly published list of 
the pnees at which merchandise has been sold 
for a day or other fixed period. Bee price-list. 
priood (prist), a, 1 . Haidng a (specific) price : 
used in composition: as, high<^>Wc6d; low- 
priced.-— 9. Marked with the price or prices: 
as, u priced catalogue of maphiuei^. 
pricoit0 (prl'slt), ft. [Named after ThoraaH 
Price, of Ban IVauoisco, Cal.] A hj^rous bo- 
rate of calcium, of a compact chalky appear- 
ance, often in rounded nodules, found in 01 * 0 - 
gon. Pandermite is similar to it, and both 
minerals are closely related to eolemanite. 
prioeleas (prisnes), a. [< price + -less.] 1- 
Too valuably to be priced; beyond price; in- 
valuable. 

What priedem waalth the beavena had him lent 
In the poeiesrion of hia beantaona mate. . ^ 
Mtak, Lnoreo^ 1. 1<- 

2. Wlthont value; worthless or unsalable. Mp- 
Barlow. (Imp. IHcU)mBpn. 1. luestimabto. 
prioelemUMNl (prlsnes-nes). N. The property 
or characteristic of being above price. 

The priedteonm d water In a land where no rain Mb 
daring alx moutha. The OeStury* XXVI. 804. 

prioe-Uik (prlg^list). n. A list ol the prices at 
which Btockg, bondi, and other property and 
merchandise are offered for sale; apriee-eui^ 
rent. 

priooimtf (pris'ment), it. [Var. of prUgment 
for apprisemsHt.] Valuation; appndsaL [Bare*] 


•'“'—ftsrjBsgss* ».—»»., 

'icex (fni'0to)» *• A penon whoie dutv it is 
, . rf>fpi&te tbe jprleei of a market. BdIHwelU 
ice-tiu **• A tag or ticket on 

,iii<’!}itne price of an article to which it is 
triii*hed is marked. 

■ tholr^r^sa^ 

•ick (prik), n. [< ME. prik,pryk,prikke, prOre, 
a point, a sting, < XS. prtoo, oHcii, a 
harp point, usually a xoinute marl^pomt, dot, 
very small portion, prick, s MD. pridt, D. 
>nk, ‘a prick, puncture, a MLG. pnchs, LG. 

a point, prick, spear, prickle, a G. jprickc, 
>,nvk a loci, prik a Dan. prik a Sw. pride, a 
•rick, dot, man (cf.deriv. (partly dim.lpHcm); 
icrhaps akin (with loss of orig. initial a) to Ir. 
iiricliar, a stin^ Bid. priakant, speckled, also a 
lot, and so toE. aprfnkle: see sprinkle. The 
)Sp. priego, Pg. prego, a nail, are from the 
rent.] 1. A slender pointed instrument or 
)tiior thing capable of puncturing; something 
iharp-pointed. (a) A thorn ; iplne ; priokla 
Kyndo of Wbalea, called Balene, . . . bane rough baokaa 
nil of aharpepiiidm 

H, J£(lm,tr, of SetNuitian HauBter(Flrat Books on Amerloa, 

led. Arbor, p. S2> 
Hedgebogi which 
tfoot way, and monnt 
11. gA«r.,TonipeBt» 112.12. 


Lie tumbling In my barof< 

Their priekt at my footfall, 

'The odoiiferona A fragrant rose . . . 

Kur fenoe itaelfe with prfalw doth round encloae. 

Ttowf’ irMitta(K. £. T. 8.X p. 128. 

(b) A skewer. 

ComiM, ... the tree of the wood whereof bntohera 
make Uielr prisAt. NemuidaSor, 

Bedlam beggari, who, with roarlog voices, 

Htrike In their nnmb’d and mortified bare an. 

Vina, wooden prieka, nails, iprlga of roaemary. 

Shak., Lear, IL A lA 
1 know no use for them ao meet 
Aa to bepudding-prfflis. 

nmn Hood and the Beggar (Child's Ballada, V. 191). 
(e) A goad. lObaoleteorprov. Eng.] (d) The penis. [Low.] 
(«) A kind of ed-spear. [Eng.] 

Tliu priek la oonatmeted of four broad serrated blades or 
tinea spread out like a fan, and the eel becomes wedged 
btdwuen them. 

Bagt Fkbea of Great Britain and Ireland, IL 240. 
CnsomeaspiidM, 1. 

Paid to Thomas Hope for iVCefei that theTapperaltspcn] 
stand on, vllij d. Quoted In Lte’e Qkmrg. 

2. A point; dot; small mark. Specifically ~ (at) 
A mark used in writing or printing^ aa a vowd-puuit or a 

comma. 

Almost eneiy letter with hia pnUba or olrcnmfleze algnl- 
fluth a whole woid. HoUu^'a Vagagee, 1. 8^ 

Mnrtlnlaa afllrmeth That theee Maaorltea Inuented the 
pricka wherewith the Hebrew la now read, to supply the 
larke (»f vowels. Pvrehae, Vlli^mage, p. 179. 

(b) III arekerg, tlie point In the center of a target at which 
aim la taken ; the white; also, the target Itself, or. In the 

S lurs], a pair of targeta, one at the tt^ end the other at 
It! bottom of the range. 

And thorfore every man Judged ai he thonght, and 
naiiiud a slokneaa that he knew, ahotbing not iiere the 
prieki, nor understanding the iwture of the diaeaae. 

ffalf, Hen. V., f. Ml (BaUindl.) 
A pair of winding prieke, . . . things that hinder a man 
wlifch looketh at bu mark to ahoot auwlght 

Ateham, TozophUuA p. 16L 
Off the maike he welde not faylo^ 

He cleffed the preke on ihre. 

BoMn Hood and tke Potter (ChUd'a Ballads, V. 27). 
lat the mark have apnCsi* in \to mete at^ If it may be. 

8kak., 1. L. L, iv. 1. 184. 

(cf) A mark on a dial noting the hour; bence^ a point of 

time. 

Now Vhafithon bath tombled from his oar. 

And made an evening at the noontide miidr. 

8hak,t 8 Hen. VI., 1. A 84. 
(dt) A mark denoting degree; pitch; point 
There Is no man konde brynge hire to that nriUa. 

Ckaueer, Man of Law’s Tide, L 981. 
Now glnnea that goodly frame of Temperannoe 
Vayrely to rise, and her adorned bed 
To prieke at highest prayae to advauuoe. 

4»Naer, V.Q.,n.slLl. 

(ci) A mathematloal point 

Arithmetic, geometry, and mnaioke do prooeed 
From oiiCL aprieko, dlvera aounda. 

Waimar, AlUoit’a England, zUL (JTafWL) 
'/O In imcaCtb a note or point: ao called from the dot or 
^ formed Ito bead. 

V The act or proccfig of puncturing or prick- 

^iwtlewomen that live boneitly by the priek of their 
<^ea. mSk., Hen. V., IL 1. 8fi. 

4. A puncture, (a) Amlnnte woond, auoh aa iamade 
■ > auoadl^ thorn, or sting. 

I'here ware nevar any saps discovered Id the plaoa of her 
• • . oi^. It was said, two mall and almost in> 
iHiuaiblepKflii were foand upon tua arm. 

Sir T, BriNMA Vlslg. Hn*., v. 1& 
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llie print efHw loot of o himordowQnthfigRNmd. 

, jd In t o e n ^ , an appeaisnoesacf mtouto puhokuis 
In hldea aoaked lh water until deeompoa i tion beglna. 

In . • . ioaking the hldea in eleaa water, prlafet pitted, 
friese, and Uadi apota originate. 

C, T, tiawte. Leather, p, tss. 

6. Figuratively, that which pierces, stings, 
goads, or incites the mind. 

OwentofallwlkkA 
Of oonadenoe whom no pnkke 
Male Btere, lo what thou hast dol 

Oower, Conf. Amant, v. 
My oonaelenee first reoeived a tandemaaa 
SomplA and pHek. on certain qweehes utter'd 
By the Biahop of Bayonne. 

Skak., Hen. VIIL, U. A 17L 
nja life is brief, and tronhiea die with It; 
where were the jpridr to soar up homeward else? 

BrpMnUng, Bing and Book, L 17A 

6. A small roll: as, a prick of spun-yam; a 
prick of tobacco. — Pridk and snlsst, the praise 
of ezoeUenoe or enoocaa. 

Are you oo Ignorant in the rulee of eourtahlp^ to think 
any one man to bear aU thewidr and praiis/ 

JfttkUaton, Family of Love, II. 4. 
^ Uok againit the prtoks, to kick against the goeda 
(said of plowing ozen); hence, to make ineffaotnal reato 
tanoe to anperior foroe. 

Itfr hardfortheetoUdraffafnrifitoprfdaL Aetalz.A 
prick (prik), V, [< ME. pricken^ prikken^ prykien 
(pret. prikkede^prggktc)^ < AS. prkian, priecan 
ss D. j^ken as MTjG. IjG.prtohem, pHAn- 

ken, preken as Q. prideen ss led. vrika m Dan. 
priklce as Sw. pneka (of. D. prikkelen ss LG. 
pridoeln^prilckeln^prdkeln as Qt,priekeln\ prick; 
from the noun.] i. trana, 1. To pierce with a 
sharp point; puncture; wound. 

With her beck hlrMlven ... die nrygkte, 

Ckaueer, Squire's Talq 1. 4ia 
I would your cambric were aenilble aa your finger, that 
you might leave prieking It for pity. Bkak., Cor., I. 8. 98. 

A apear 

Prkk'd aharply hU own culraaa. 

Tonnpaon, Lanoelot and Elaine. 

2. To fix or insort by the point: as, to jnrick a 
knife into a board.— 3. To transfix or impale. 
And the fllrat good stroke John Steward atroke, 
Child Manrice head he did oleeve. 

And he pricked It on hla swords poynt, 

Went singing there Inwlde. 

CMtde Mawiee (ChUd'a Balladq n. 817 )l 

4. To fasten by means of a pin or other pointed 
instrument; stick. 

An old hat and 'the linmour of forty fanolea* prMnsil 
In 'tfer a feather. 8kak., T. of the S., lib A 70. 

6. To pick out with or as with a needle. 

A round little worm 
Prietd from the lasy flngw of a maid. 

ShoA, R. and J., L 4. (ML 

6. To spur, as a horse; hence, to stimulate to 
action; good; incite; impel. 

]& duly pridn me on to utter that 

Whloh else no worldly good ahonld draw from me. 

^ SAaXr.,T. aofy.,ilL]. A 

Even aa a Peacock, priekt with loues desire 
To woo hla MIstreas, atrowtlng stately by her. 

;^wrier, tr. of Du Bartaa'a Weeka L A 
Well, keep all thinga ao In thy mind that they may be 
aa a goad in thy aides, to jniek thee forward In the wiw 
thou roust ga Bun^, FUgrim’a Frogreaa, p. 108. 

7. To affect with sharp pain; sting, as with 
remorse or sorrow. 

0 thing hiaeko I yow and warns also, 

That ye ne prikke with no tonnontlnge 
This tondre mayden, aa ye han doon ma 

CAaucer, Clerk’s TsIa L 988 

When they heard thla they were priefead in their heart 

Acts IL 87. 

8. To cause to point upward; erect: said chiefly 
of the ears, and primarily of the pointed ears 
of certain animals, as the horse : ^nerally with 
up: hence, to prick up the ears, to listen with 
eager attention, or evince eager attention. 

Then I beat my tabor, 

At which, like uiibaok’d oUta, they their earn. 

8kttk.f Tempest, Iv. 1. 178 

The volnnteers priekd up tkeir eare. 

BaiOe qf TranetU-HuIr (C^hlld'a Ballads, Vn. 169). 
An ean were priced at onoA all tongnea were looeed. 

yViMnnen, Lanoelot and Elaine. 

?t. To stick upon by way of decoration ; stick 
full, as of flowers or feathers; hence, to dec- 
orate; adorn; prink. 

1 prMu a ouppe or auche lyke t^ge tail of floureA Je 
eiiflaiirei. Adegrave, \Uolkwm.) 

I would they fwomenl would (aa they have much prfrA 
ing\ whan they put on their eap,I would thqr would have 
thta meditation : **I am now patting on my power upon 
my head." If they bad this thougm In their minds, they 
would not make oo mneh pKoHiw up of tbemselvas as 
thfly do now a days. 

XcMaier, SwmonB and Eemalna (Parker Soe. ed.X I. 268 

KANte) 


She INatarelprMVd thee out lor women's ulaasnre. 

Bholr., Bonnata, zz. 

10. To place a point, dot, or similar mark upon ; 
luark. (at) To Jot or set down In dots or markA aa mn- 
alo or words. See oounfeipofnIB (etymology) and piiBlaoiw> 

All that poilea haue prCeiM of hla prise dedlA 
I bane no tome for to telle no tary no lengnr. 

Mrvetamqf rrop(E. R. T. 8.XL 808 
A faire ml’d singing bouko ; tlie word 
Perfect, If It were pndK. 

Jfanton, Antonio and MolHda, I., v. 1. 
He . . . did slug the whole from the words without any 
muslque prUki, and fdayed all slung upon a haipaloon 
moat admirably, and the compualtlon most uzoellent. 

Pepget Diary, III. 61. 
(6) To designato by a mark or dot ; hence, to ubooee or 
adeot (Compare pricking for ekeriffkt under pricking, 

Oet Yonr brother too iiiiiit die ; oonaent you, LepIduaT 
Lep. 1 do consent 

Oet, I'ridc him down, Antony. . . . 

Ant He shall not live ; look, with a spot 1 damn him. 

Skak., J. C., Iv. 1. 8 
Yonr husband, gentlewoman ! wliy, he never was a Addler. 
Ay, but a lady got him prCeH for a captain. 

Bekker and Webetcr, Northward Ho, v. 1. 

11. To mark or trace by puucturiug. 

Uaa sho a Btulkln and a CardY 
Shell pri<!k her Mind. 

Prior, An Rngllah Padlodk. 
WbeiL pliwlng with thy vostimi’M tlsan'd Howota . . • 

1 pricra them Into paper with a pin. 

Cowper, My Motbor'i Victniu. 

12. To trace or track by the marks or foot- 
steps, as a bare. 

Prick ye the fearful hare through CTiiM<waya, aheep- 
walka. FMekeTt Beggars’ Bush, lit 4. 

Send forth your woodmen then Into the wslkA 
Or let them prick her footing hence. 

B. Jonmm, Had Shepherd, 11. 8 

18. Kantf to run a middle seam through the 
cdoth of (a sail).— prtokliig-iip coat, In huilding, the 
first coating of plaster iiptmTath. 

The first or prUkiufhup coat Is of coarse stuff put on 
with a trowel to form a key behind the latha 

Wurkehop Heeeipte, ist aer., p. 122. 
Prtok thCjgartcr. same as/ost and tooee (aXwhioh see, 
under /aafi>— To prick a cartridge, (o pierce a bole 
leading Into the chamber of the oartnuge wliioh contaliia 
the charge, In order to piovlde for the priming a clear 
paasage to the powder.— To prick out, In gardentna, to 
‘ " % as aeeilllnga^rom a greenhouiw to an open Dor- 


mant out, I 


Shallow . . . wooden bozca . . . aro very useful for ' 
ae^;Bowlng, for pricking out secdlliigs, or fw 


cuttings. 


lincgc, BriLt 


Tq prtok the ship off, to murk the idilp's iiositlon in 
latitude and lonjritade on a chart.— To pxifik up, In 
plaetering, to plaster with the first ot three coats. 

Tho wall la first pricked up with a coat of lime and hair. 

fTtumkoff Beeeijd^ Ist aer., p. 122. 

n, intraua. If. To aim, ns at a point or mark. 

The devil hath pricked at this mark, to frustrate the 
cross of Christ iMtimer, Sermon of the Plough. 

Let Christ bo your iici>pe and mark to pritk at ; lot him 
be your petteni to work by. 

J, Bradford, letters (Parker Soc., 1858X U. 80. 

2. To give a sensation us of Ijeiiig pricked or 
punctured with a shuri> point; also, to have 
such a sensutiou. 

Have you no convulsions, printing aches, slrY 

MMdUUm (and otkere). The Widow, iv. 8 
When the blood vreepA and the nerves prick 
And tingle. Tonngemi, In Memoriam, 1. 

8. To spur on; ride rapidly; post; speed. 

He prOduth Uiurgh a fair forest 

Chaucer, HIr Thopas, 1. 48 

A gentle knight was jnrieking on the plaliiu. 

Sjicueer, F. Q., 1. 1 1. 

Still at the gallmi prick'd tho knight ; 

His nierry>iiieri follow'd ss they might 

" Is, of tho L., V. 18 


4 . To point upward ; stand erect. 

The spires 

Priced with Incredible pinnacles Into heaven. 

Tennymm, Holy GralL 

6. To dress one’s self for show ; prink. jMtimer, 
—6. To germinate. HaUiwelL [Prov. Eng.] 

If beer which no longer prieke Is pumped into snotber 
barrel without stirring un the sediinciit, it will sgaln prick 
In the now barrel, a proof tliat it ferments more vlgoroualy. 

Tkauiing, Beer (tnuiA), p. 678 

7. To become acid or sour, wine la said to be 
prieked when It is very slightly soured, as when the bot- 
ii«a have Ikwd kept In too warm a place. 

, It [ialroon] la generally bought for 7il a kit a little bit 
pricked: but if good, the price Is from Ifr. to 18s. 

Mayhew, iondon Labour and London Poor, 1. 68 

Prtok at tho loop. Same mm fact and loofs(a)(whlch see, 
under /sriiX— TO prtok up, to freshen, aa the wind, 
l^ckantt (prik^anU, a. [< ME. prickand; old 
ppr. of prick, ff.]' racking, (a) Polnthig upward, 
without hla door doth hang 
A eopper haain on a piieiafif spear. 

Beau, and Ft, Knight of Bumiug Pestle, ill 8 



pikkant 

(A) Rpnirlng on ; tmTellng ; emuit 

Wbni knight la that aqulre? aak him ft ha kaap 
Thepaaaago lioniifl by love of lady fklr, 
eue hnt prMant. 

tkau, and FI., Knight ot finrning l*eatla, It ft. 
prick-eared (pnkMrtJ), n, llavlnc pointed ears. 

iThla epithet waa commonly applied by the GnglUh Ckva* 
llerato the Piirltena, bccaiiae, their lialr being cutcloae all 
around, their eara bUkhI out prominently.] 

Hah tor thueg Iceland dug I tboupr/eit^ear’il our ot Ice- 
land ! 8hik., Hen. V., it 1. 44. 

pricked (prikt), p, n. 1. In eeram,^ ornamented 
with mniiil indentationB made by the end of a 
nloiider rod, or, for eeoiiomy of time, with a Mort 
of ooiTih of from three to six teeth. Thedeproa- 
alona, arrangiHl in llnea, aigaaga, etc., and alternating with 
c<intiiiijoiiN llnea drawn by a point, form ofUui the aole deo- 
oratiun ot alraple laittury. 
d. Stiine liHpiqwK 

pricker (prik'dr), «. [< ME. priker^ preker ; < 
prick + -ci-i.] 1, That which pricks; a Hhari>- 
pointed iiiHtriiinent; a prieklo. Speclfloally -(a) 
A aaddlera' implement, uaually ablfuntateu tool for mark- 
ing equIdlatHiit bolea for atitchliig. (ft) A needle immI 
by draftainen for marking iKiiiita or ineaanrementn on 
drawiiig-paiMir, lUfiofor pricking through important pointa 
ot a drawing, in order Ut locate aiicli fiolnta on an under- 
laid olioet. (r) A Blender iiwn rod, iiaually provided with 
a oruaa-liaiidie nt tlie top^ uaed to wuind the deptha of 
boga, or in aearchlng for timber emlMNblwl In aoft muck, 
(d) A apur or cllmbing-iron, either atmmied to tlie laMit or 
to tile wriat, or graapeil In the hand, for aid in clitnljiiig 
treua tulegmpli-Iiolua, flagBtatfi^ etc. 

Ho had iron prtrkera to the handa and toot to aid In 
ollnibing lofty treea. Annaii qf Phil, and Penn., II. 20. 
(«) A amall tool, reaembllng in tomi and iiae a fid or inar- 
llneaplke, with a wooden liiuidlc, uaed by aall-mukera. (/) 
* “ ' ‘ * ' * ' cliiiiu for muniifoo- 
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BvralnlSOrthatlearnedthocHrlataiidMiBpoMi^^TboiM nridUed l< prickh y. 

niched wlfh prlddeg. 


Moriey, apealdogof UmnoliBlioofoandtoaiidMiiwrlU^ 
mualc, aald: •*1hat order ot prWv la gone out of m 
now, an that wee vie the Uaoke voMaa M they Tied their 
black f ullca, and the blacke tuUea aa they vaed the redde 
fullee.” rort[Pkqf9,p.BU. 


The jwCoUed peieh In eveiy hoUow enek 
Hardbythetoikan^ 

J. Bug. Gamer, I. 

3t. Thn prick or mark loft by the foot of an pridcle-flah (prlk'l-figh), m. Same as privik^ 
animal, as a hare or deer; algo, the act of tarack- hook, 

iui 5 an animal by such marks. prickle-layer (prika-U^to), ii. The lowest h? m. 

Thoae [houndal which cannot dlaoeme the tootlnga or turn of the epidern^; the statnm minosuu), 
DT^n^^aot the ham, yet wiu thayraimeapeedUy when next below the stratamgranulosiim. Itisform. 

^ ed of prlcklo-oollB,tho lowest layer being pris. 

TopaU, >oar-tnoted Beaata (1607X (IfgfMicwlf.) resting on the OOrium. 

4. The condition of becoming sour, as wine, priokle-irellow (prik'l-yeKd), n. See ptivUu 
pi. The slips of eyeiwmns with under if ellawwood. 

which the churches are decorated from Christ- priekUlie88 (prik'li-nes), e. The state of ixMng 
tnas eve to tho^ve ot Candlemas day. HaUU prickly, or having many priddes. 


A pluroing Implement uaml in a iiihcIiI 
taring caid-foundatluna. <p) A priiiiing-iioodle of imiIiiUmI 
copfiur wircy uaed in blaating. It ia Inaeilod in tint cliurgu 
of powder ceiiimlly with ruferenoo to the drilled liolc, and 
tlie tamping la pHckml anmiid iU On iU withdrawal a 


hole la letl^bitu wlilch line powder la tMiiired, and a tuae ia 
then connected with the t4ip of thnliule. (A) In g^m, a 
aliarji wire intmiiaoed tbroiigh Uie toucii-bole of a gun to 
pierce tlie cartridge, thiu o|)ening u (MiiniiinnlcHtion lie- 
tween tlie iNjwder in tlie cartridge mid tlic priiiiliig-|Miwdcr 
when tile gun la primeil. (») An iiiiplunieiiL fur uxtiHcilrig 
priinora from aiKmtoentml'tli'e cartricpti^ for ainiill-artii^ 
when the caaca are to lie reliNidtHi. G) A long iron nal 
with a aliarp iKiliit, u kind of poiiit«d crowtawi], uaed in 
ooiiie of the Kiigllidi cuHl-nilneH fur bringing (luwii tlie 
oual from overlimut, and fur auiiie utlier piirimaim. 

S. One who pricks. Siieoiiimlly-< (a) A light bune- 
maii. 

Hand pmken to tlie price tonne, and planiito tboro my 

Dot if thuy profre me tlie p<H*e Itn proeeMe of tyma 

MoHe Artkwft (R. K. T. H.). 1. SM. 

Thla aortof apur (coiiafatliig of only one )ioinb but of an 
enormous leiigtli and tliickncw] waa worn by a IkmIv of 
light honuiuen lii the reign of Hcniy VIII., thence called 
priekan. Arehmilogia, Vlll. li:i. 

Nortliuiiibrlaii j/rieken, wild and rude. 

•SpoH, Mariiiiun. v. 17. 
fft) One who teatod wbotber wimien were witebea by atlck 
n^pliia Into tboin; a wltcb-Hndcr. Imp, 

8. Ill iehfh.f the baskiiig-shark. 
pricket (prik'et), u. [< MFi, 
priktitf pr^ket; < prick + -ct.l 1. 

A sharp iron point upon whieii 
a caudle may lie stuck ; hcncc, a 
candlestick, either sefiarate or 
one of several connected toge- 
ther. Alaojnick, 

Item, IJ priktUge of ailvur. 

Sir John 


irell, fi Kng.]~Friekiiig flnr shczHIh, the nrliUoil8e (prik rouB),M.; pl.iiHch2tM(-llR). |< 
ceremony of odecUng one of three persona for each oounty 4 , -P obi A tailor: so cuHaiI .. 

ill Kngland and Walea to serve as^eriff tor the ensuing A " ' 

ycMir. The ceremony te so called from the clrc^ataneo contempt. Also prim~we^lOH8e, 
that the appointment la made by inaiUng the name wltti A taylonr and hta wife quarrelling the woman In r-i.;). 
the prick of a point See the quotation. tempi called her husband prtMaam. Sbr R. Vllitrwuft. 

jrlck4llg»d(^k'l.Mrf).«. HaTtageweteurn; 

the i •ourt of Quoon'a Bench iitmiiihe morrow of All Boula’ prick-eared. HaUiweU, 

Day, when the oxcuaesof aiicfi as do not wish to serve are pncklp (prik'li), a, {ijiricJcId 4 * -yl.J 1. Full of 

““‘•dwithprickUn: 

The common, over-grown with fem, and rough 
Withpridrfy gorae. Coitper, TSak, 1. &'J7. 

2. Pricking or stinging; noting the sensation 
ofbeingpncked or stung.— Prldtlyoatt. See can. 
s.-Pilokfr oomftoy. ^ glau- 

wort Bee ntamwort and Mptcore.— Prlokly hML^ let- 
tUMb liOOrue, etc. See the nouns. 

H^ckly-adl (prik'li-ash' ), n. A shrub or siniiil 
tme^anthaxqflim Amcricaiium, with ash-like 
]eavcs,and branches armed with strong prickles. 
Ita bark is an active atiniulant, uaed In a fluiu extract m 


lug at it atrikea a liodkiii amongst the names, and he 
whose name ia pierced ia elected. This la called prfali9qr 
/orehtffiPi, J.Fonfttongutf, Jr.,Howweare(iovomed,lx. 
Pricking up. In tuUding, tlie flntooatlngof plaster upon 
tlie lath. 

prickillg-note (prikMng-not), n. A document 
delivered by a snipper of goods authorising the 
receiving of them on bofmi: so called from a 
practice of pricking holes in the paper eorre- 
spondiiig with the number of packi^s counted 
Into the ship. 

priddng-wneel (prik'ing-hw51), H. A tool used 
by saddlers to travel over the leather and mark 
the number of stitches to the inch; a stitch- 
wheel. 

prickle (prik'l), ». [< ME. pHAref, prikil (part- 


a diaphoretic lu chronic rliciiniatiam, and popular^ oh h 
maitioatoi'y to cure toothache. Hence cafieu toothache^ 
tree, aa ia also the apeciua X, Ctava-HereuUt (alao called 
priMg-oMh), which giowa further south, and probably biui 
similar propertieo. 


rywithiis8 of'tcrmi^al g),/A8.p^^^^^ pTi^lyba^ T 

Tfricci^ i\\»o prieeUt lssD.jirikkcl sss iilA}. prel^L pf^ckwhaeJe^U. The edible crab, Catt^cteg 
LG. prkkcC prikkel, in^kkcl a G. priclkel), a Ja^tofws, when the new shell Is only^mlly 
sharp iK>iut, ipriea^pricu, a point: see iiricA;.] kyrien^ ; a shedder. ri^ng Islanc^ 

1. A litlle prick; a small sharp point; in 6of,, Pjick^-brooill (pnk li-br5m ), n. The furze, 
a small shuni-pointod conical process growing v a • 

from the bark only, as in the rose and black- Prtd^-cedar (prlk ll-ro djlr^ n. A juniper of 
bciTy, and tlius distinguished from the spine or _ Europe, /anijpcrfw Oxycedrtttt. 

thorn, which is usually a modih^ branch or PJfliddy-grass li-^s), ii. Any 
loaf growing from the wood of the plant. ^he old genus Jbchinochtoa, now referred to Pa- 

The Bwoetoat Hoao liaUt hla pridtetL 

Lylg, Kuphuea Anat of Wit, p. 83. 

Tho leaf waa darklah, and had prieHee on It 

Jraion-Ci 


nieum. 



sharp-pointed process or projection, as 
the skin of an animal; a spine.— 8. The 
[Colloq.J 


]irickly'd;iear (prikGi-pSrO, n- 1. The fruit of 
cacti of the TOmis OpunUa, a iiear-shaped or 
ovoid berry, In many oases juicy and edible, 
armed with prickles or nearly smooth. — 2. Any 
plant of this genus, primarily 0. vnlgarUt (or 
O. Rajineitquii, which is not always distin- 
gnisliod from it). See Opnntia, These are native 


in borien ground on the eaitom coaat at the United 
Statoa the latter also In the upper Miaaiaaippl valley, the 
most northern sixicios. With other members of the ge- 
nua. they bear edible lienies or pears. Some apeoies sup- 
port tbe coohineal-liiaect fflee ccieAinrfil.) Various apt*- 
cli» are available as nnliimimniable hedge-plants. 0. 
Tuna, 0, vulgarit, 0, Fieue-Indka, and others arc cul- 
tivated and more or leoa naturalixoil around the Mediter- 
ranean, etc., and their fruit la largely gatihered for the 


PrickcL 

(From ViollAt- 
1e -line’s 'Mikt. 
Uu Miiblllcr fniii- 
^oto.") 


fSir John Fadjdfe Uootle, Paa- 
jton Letten^ I. 470i 

llonce — 2. A wax taper. 

'I'o carry to tbe clianndrio all the re- 
nialiie of . . . torohea, . . . prietettM, 
wholly and Intirely. 

Quoted in Babeeitiuiok(fL R. T. 8.). il. 108. 

Hi], d. for IJ. fnrykHtcetd wax liamyng to the same obott 
[funeral Hcrviuoj. Xndu^ Gwu (& R. T. 8.X P- 930, 

8. A buck in his second year: probably so 
culled from his horns. See tqiike. 

I wonl> to rauiigo amydde the moale thickette^ . . . 
And joyed oft to clwoe the trembling iViidel. 

Speneer, Shepb CaL, December. 
I said the deer waa not a liaiid credo ; twaa a nrMwt 
Shak., L. L. L., Iv. a 28. 

4. The wall-pepper or biting stoneerop, £^ 0 - 
dum acre. [Eng. j—pridket's rister. tlie female of 
the fallow-deer in its acctmd year. W, W. Orwener, The 
Gun, p. G08. 

priokmg (prik'lng), n, [Verbal n. of prick, g.] 
1. The lud of piercing with a sharp point; a 
stinging or tingling scusation. 

By the nrieking of niy thumbs 
Soniethiiig wicked thia way cornea. 

Shak,, Macbeth, iv. 1. 44. 
8peciflcany,in./!BfTiery; (a) Tlie act of driving a nail Into 
a norae'a foot with tbe result of causing lanieiieea. (6) The 
making of an Incialoii at the root of u hurae'a tall to cause 
him to carry It higher. See ufaki, v. t. 

2t. Musical notation. 


mton. Cornua, 1. 081. 

2. A 
from the 

seiiBution of being pricked or stung. 

All o' mo Uiet wiiiii't oore an* aendin'iifiDllfff thru mo 
Waa jilt the leg I parted with in lickin' Monteiumy. 

LoweU, ^low Papers, 2d aer., L 

4. A kind of basket : still used in somo trades. 

See the second quotation. 

Well done, iny pretty onoa rain TfNWB atill, 

IhitU the laat be dropt ; then henoc^ and flU 
Your fragrant prioHev for a aeiMmd shower. 

B, Jonmnn, Pan's Anniveraary. 

Tile piisKi) is a brown willow basket in whieli walnnta prioUy jlOlG (prlk'li-p6l0» u- A West Indian 
ore ImfiorttH] Into thia ooniitry from theOonUnent* Uipy palm. Bactris IHumeriana: so called from itn 
*" Blendor trunks, which are ringed with Ioiir 

*JIW*<^~d«nljaK«rMaiAndra prickle, atintervai. <»* !»•« 

6. A Biere of filbert., containing about half of The fadd ^ 

a hundredweight. Rimmouds. rammers. 

pricklG (prik'l),p.; pret. and pp. prickled^ ppr. prickljr-BllillGd (prikGi-spInd), a. Aoanthop- 
prickling. [ss I^G. priekeln.jSrikkelny pro&ln terygious, m a fish or its fins. 

= G. prickeln^ prick: see prUme, n.. pnek.'] L FTickly-Wltha (prik'Ii-with'), n. A cactaceous 
trans. 1. To prick or puncture slightly; pierce plant, Ceroun trianmtlariSf found in Hezioo and 
witli fine sharp points.— 2. To cause a jacking d amaica. It has climbing and rootingbranohes, 
sensation in : said of the skin. which are three-cornered and armed witii 

I . . , prickles. 

Fdt a horror over me oreepk imcknutdaint, w. An old name of three spec* 

MaUf my akin and ^ of stonecrop— diadma acre^ S. ddnm^ eskdS, n- 


8. To cover with prioks or points ; dot. 

Evening khadowed; the violet deepenad and prMclad it- 
self with atara. HarpoFi Mag,, LXXVL 7ft8. 

n. in trans. To be prickly. 

The fragrant Eglantine did quad 
nia prideting aimea, entrayld with roaea xed. 

Spenmr, f . Q., IL v. SIX 

prickleback (prik'l-bak), a. The stickleback. 

Also pruikle-flsh and prieklifbaek. 

prickle-cell (prik'l-sm), n. One of tbe rounded ^ ^ 

or polyhedral cells, marked on their surface pnck^pimdl (prik^punoh), n. 
with in]inei*ouB ridges, fdrrows, or minute punch. 
snines. whieli form the stratum spinosum of j^ok-ihaftt (prik'shift), n. An arrow used iu 
the epidermis. shooting at a prick or targ^ 


JlexHm. 

I^ck-me-dainty, prick-ma-dalntp (prik'mi •. 
prik'm^-dftn'ti), a. and h. L a. Characterize <1 
oy finical lan^age or manners; finical; ovei- 
precise. [Beotch.j 

“ Mane ot your deO'a play-hooka for aald ahe; **H 

an ill warld alnoe alo jM'ioftwniif.dcifoly dotoga oann* in 
foahkm.** dboo; St. Banan^a Wall, ^il• 

n. n. A finical, affected person. [Scotcli J 
pridk-post (prik'pdst), n. In arch., same 
quccn-poat. 

BtaaenMcentn- 
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AMom tlie Dram Of BMiw ft idoi, 

Jo*ii2VVW»WovIb( 1«K>X (ilTatvi.) 
] am lorry jroa ore fto bid an Arohot • . . to ihooto at 
CTm whan yoa aboa'd oao sfidMoA; abort ahooUng 
'v.iilooioyo the game. ^Sb at Mldniidil^ 

nrickflliot (prik'ihot), n. A bowshot: the space 
K>t woen an archer and the mark. Davim. 

Tlie tODtii aa X noted theniL were dirlded into four aev- 
, ,h 1 ordeia and rewea frowaf tying eoat and weat and a 
aannder. Mtm (Albert Eng. Garner, ul. SSX 

prickscmgt (prik'sdng), n. [< wrick -f soim.] 

1 , Written mnsic as distinguished from that 
wiiicli is extemporaneous. 

lleflghtaaayoaaiDg nrColeeiw, keepatlmadlitanoe. and 
imiiKirtion; reeta me nia miuun real, one^ two, and the 
liiird in yonr boaom. Shak,, &. and J., U. 4. SL 

1 can aingprfelfDiig, lady, at flrat sight 

Chapman, Bnaoy^Ambola, L L 

2. A descant or counterpoint as distinguished 
from a cantus flxmus; contrapuutal music in 
pMierol. 

But yet aa I wonld haye this aort of maslo decay among 
Hi'liolara Of en ao do I wish, from the bottom of my heart, 
j oiuidren 


tlini the laudable onatom erf England to teadi 
thotr i‘ ’ 

thUDQg 


thufr plain song and prkk-mmg were not so decayed 
iliont aU the r~' “ • 


r, Dirlge^ followed Iw two MaaaeiL 
accompanied by the oivw, and 
tr, 01 we would coll it, florid mualo. 


9 realm aa It is. 

Amkam, Tbxophilaa(ed. 1864X p. S8 l 
iin the eariy monow, Dirlge^ followed 

... the second . . . r ' * 

rhanted In priOHong, or, ^ 

Church of our fathers, U. 008. 

prick-sp'or (prik'sp^r), n. A goad-spur, 
l^ck-toe-garter 

(imk'THj-gftr'tAr), n. 

Same as fact and loose 
(which see, under 

prick-the-loiue (prik^- 
Tiie4ou8')» Bame 
H8 priekhusc. 

One mind your seam, ye 
pHek-tMmmI 

Barnu, To a Tailor. 

priek-tlmber (prik'- 
tim'bdr), n. Tho apin- 



Prick •Npim Ilf the S3th century. 


dle-troo, Hinonymm Europams; also, the Kiiro- 
poan dogwood, Comus sanguinca : so called be- 
cause their stems are used to make skewers, 
goads, etc. Also jniekwood. 
pdek-wandf (prik'wond), u. A wand set up 
for a mark to shoot arrows at. rcrey. (Halite 

prick-wheal (prik'hwdl), n, A rolling-stainp 
with Bhar)> points which prick a row of dots or 
holes. It is used for marking out patterns, and 
is therefore also called a xmttem~wkecl, 
prickwood (prik'wfld), «». Same as xirick’-iim^ 
her, 

prickyt (prik'i), a. [< prick + -yi.] Prickly. 

kpriMe Btalke it hath of the owne; . . . prftrfii! more- 
Mier It la like a thome. 

I7o0anrf. tr.ofniny,slx.8. {Dtatm,) 

prida^(pild),N. ]lA¥4,xrridc,jirydc,prude,pruidef 
vruyde^ Pfwfv?, < AS. xrrjjte (ss Icel. j^dhi as 
ban.jn^o, ornament), pride, <y>rgf,^iry(,]vroud: 
see proud,'] 1. The state or condition of being 
proud, or a feeling of elation or exultation on 
account of what one is or has or is connected 
with, in any sense, (a) Inordinate aelf-eiteom: an 
iinreaBonable eatlmate of one's own aupertority, which 
inanifestB ItaeU in krfty lira, reserve^ and often in oon- 
tempt of othera. 

/Vida goeth before destruction, and an haughty aplrit 
before a ndL Pror. zvL IS. 

You rign yonr place and calling. In full Mcmlng, 
With meomeaB and humility ; hut your heart 
la oramm'd with arroganoy, spleen, and pride. 

afmk., Hen. Vm., it A ua 
Pride reletee more to our opinion of ouradlves ; ranlty 
to what we would haye othera think of ns. 

Jane Auden, Pride and Prejudice, L y. 
(b) A becoming and dfgnifled senaeof whatlsdue toone*s 
iKtraonallty, character, or poaltlon ; Arm aelf-reipeot 
He left hie gneeta and to hla cottage turned, 

And aa be entered for a moment yearned 
Ifor the hMt aplendore of the days of old, . . . 

And folt howhitter is the sting of pride. 

By want embittered and intenalfled. 

Lungfdhw, Wayidde Inu, Btadentfi Tide. 
Oray’a pride was not aa it aomettmea la allied to yan- 
"v ; it waa perional rather than aodaL if i may attempt 
(liatlnctloo which I feel but ean taudiy dellna 

LaweU, New Princeton Bey., X KM. 

A reasonable ladling erf elation or esnllatlon In ylew 
"f one's doings, adbleyementa, or poase aalo ns, or tboawof 
person or persona totimatdty connected with ona 
Thoa torelleye the wretched was hiaiprftla 
And e'en hla fSlUnga leaned to yirtuea ilda 

MdeaeUk, Dea VIL, L 188. 
Ifeltapride 

In gaining lichee tar my deattned bride. 

CrtMc,WcclLB,IV.88. 


thetlma 0. r. HeliiMA Old Vol. of Ufa p. 1. 

TSklng pride In her, 

She look'd ao sweety be klm^her tenderly. 

Ibnngaon, Aylmei^a Field. 

2. Haughty or arrogant boariug or conduct; 
overbearing treatment of others; insolent ex- 
ultation; vainglorying. 

For all that la in the world, the Inat of tho flesh, and 
the lust of tlie eyea. and the pride of life, la jwt of the 
Frther. 1 John it 18w 

Pride In their port, doflance in their eye, 

I see the lords of humankind pass by. 

OoialmS^hmraiw, 1 887. 

8. Exuberance of animal spirits; warmth of 
temperament; mottle. 

The colt that 'a back'd and bunlen'd being young 
Loaeth hiapKife and never waaeth strong. 

Shak., Venua and Adonis, 1. 49a 
Ilia heart waa warm, hia pride was up, 

Sweet Willie kentna fear. 

WAfle and May Margaret (Child's Ballads, IL 178). 

Hence— 4. Lust; sexual desire; especially, 
the excit.ement of the sexual appetite in a fe- 
male animal. 

As mlt at wolves in pride. Skat., Othello, lit 8. 404. 
6t. Wantonuess; extravagance; excess; hence, 
impertinence; impudence. 

He hatli It when he cannot uae It, 

And leaves it to be master'd by hla young; 

Who In their pride do mreaently abuse it. 

Shot,, Luoreoe, L 864. 

6. That which is or may be a cause of pride; 
that of which men are proud, (a) Any person, body 
of persona or object pcaaewed which caiiaes othen to de- 
light or glory. 

A bold peRSanlry, their country's pride. 

When once dcalmycd, can never lie siippliod. 

GoldemlM, Dea. Vll., 1.00. 
See yon palo atiipling ! when a boy, 

A mother's pride, a father's Jew ! 

SetfU, Jtokehy, lit 10. 
(6) Highest pitch ; elevation ; luftlneaa ; the best or moat 
admired pan of a thing; the height; fuU forca extent^ or 
quantity. 

Mow we have seen the pride of Nature's work, 

Well take our leave. Mminwe, Doctor Fauatua v. 8. 
A falcon, toworfiig in her pride of plaoeu 
Waa by a inoufdiig owl imwk'd at and kill'd. 

Shak., MacbotJi, it 4. 18. 
Now may it pleaae yonr higneaae hi luauo your discon- 
tented pasidons, and take this mornings pride to hunt the 
Boro. Chapman, Blind Begger of Alexaii^a^oi^ 

We are pnppeta Man in his jnide, and Beauty fair in her 
flower. Tennyson, Maud, Iv. 6. 

A flue roe at this season IDecembei’l makes Iwtter veni- 
son than either red or fallow deer; bat when not In the 
pride of their grease their fltsih Is an much carrion. 

W, W, Oreener, The Gun, p. 513. 
fe) Decoration; cmament: beauty displayed; apeclfloalty, 
ill Ser., a term applicable to the poMxick, turkey-cock^ 
and other birds wiiioh spread thrir tails in a circular 
form, and drop tlidr wings: as, a peacock in bis pride. 
Whoaekrftle trees, yclsd with soininenprid^ 

IMd aprod ao broad tliat hoaveiia light did hide. 

Speneer, F. ({., L L 7. 
Tlin purple prida 

Which on ihy [the violet's] soft cheek for eomplezlon 
dwella. Shak,, Honnota, xoiz. 

Be hfa this aword . . . 

Whose ivory sheath, inwrought with ourioua prlde^ 
Adda graoeful terror to the wearer's aide. 

Odyaaey, vilL 436. 

(d) Sjdendidahow; ostentation. 

The inailaina too, 

Not used to toll, did almost sweat to liear 
no pride upon them. Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 1. 96. 
In this array, the war of eliliur side 
ThitNigh Auieiis psM'd with mlUtary pride. 

liryden, Pal. and Ara, ilL 102. 

7f. A company or group (of Hons). 

'When beaata went together in oompanie^ there waa 
•aid to bo aprlda of lions. 

Strutt, Sporto and Paatlmea,p. 86. 

8. Lameness; impediment. HalUtoeU, [Prov, 
She*] ■"QyiL X PridiK Rfotinn, Vanity, etc. (see egotiemX 
■eif-oxaltauon, self-sufficiency, valngloiy.— £ Pride, Ar- 
roganee, Premmption, etc. (see arrtiganee\ Icralineaa, nau- 
tour.— 6. Ornament^ gloty, splendor, 
prlde^ (pHd), r.: pi^t. and pp. prided, opr. 
priding, [s Icel. prfdha ss Hw. firyda ss Dan. 
pryde, adorn, ornament; from the noun.l 1. 
wans, 1. To indulge in pride, elation, or self- 
esteem; value (one’s self): used reflexively. 

Xn the produotion whereof Prometheus had strangely 
and Inaalimbty prided himadf. 


n, ^afraiur. To be proud; exult; glory: some- 
times with indefinite it 
Those who pride in being seholMV. Sieift, 

Neither were the vain glories content to pride it npon 
sneoess. Bp. Uaeket, Abp. Willlnins, II. m (ikie&a) 
I rcgrott<Nl ho was no more ; he would so much have 
prided and rejoiced In allowing his place. 

Mme. jrArtSay, Inary, V. 80. (IkwISs.) 

pride*^ (pnd), ». I^Origin uncertain.] A kind 
of lamprey; esiiecially, the mud-lamprey. Bee 
Ammoccetes and lamprey. Also sand-prldc and 
ILo ” ..3 

.1 ryvein whiohe 

^ , > Ifsec^ and some- 

i yculowo, and are cnlloil in Wllsliyroprldee. 

Mtyetee IHeHtmaru! (ful., I^oiid., in0tfX {HaUiweU,) 
Wo call it a lainperoii ; not calls It the pride ef the Ide, 
Hill, Hist, of Animals, p. 866. 
PridS^V^ a tax or tribnto imld In certain plocea for 

+ -/III.] FuU 


pHde of the Isis, [liiK'al, Kng.] 

Lumbrioiare llttell fyshea taken In small f 
aretykoto lanipnrnea, bnt they be mnohe Ivi 
wbat yculowo, and are calloil in Wllsliyropi 


tlie privilege of flsliing fur lampreys. 

pridofal (prld'fhl), a, [< 
of pride; insolent; sconiTiil. 

Then, thus indignant he accosts the foe 
(While high disdain sat pride/ul on his brow). 

P. Whitehead, The (lyiuiiaslad, liL 
• Then, in wrath, 

Depart^ ho cried, perverse and pridef^^ "iSJEarrfioii. 

pridefkilly (prld'fdl-i), adv. In a pridefiil man- 
ner; scornfully. 

prideAxlBesa (pricrffil-nes), n, Tlie state or 
condition of being priiieful; sconifulness; also, 
vanity. 

A white kirtJe the wench wears-— to hide the dust of the 
mill , no doubt — and a blue homl, that might wed bo spared, 
tat pridsftUnem. Stull, Mniiastory, Till. 

pridalOBS (prid'les), a, [< pridri + -less,] Free 
from pride. 

Discreet and pryddea, ny honnralile. 

Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, L 87A 

pride-of-BarbadoS (prid'ov-bUr-ba'ddz), M. A 
shrub: same anflower-fmec. 
pridc-of-Ollllia (prid'ov-ehi'njl), n. Same as 
pride-of-fndia. 8t>e Melia, 
piride-ox-Oolnmbia (prid'(>v-k 9 -lum'bl.|^), n. 
An ornamental plant, Phlox spcciosa, of west- 
ern North ATncriigt* 

pride-of-lndia (iirfd'QV-in'di-jl), u. An oma- 
inental tree, Mafia Acvdarach, 
pride-of-London (pild'ov-IiniMun), n, Bame 
as lAmdonj^rUlv, 2. 

pride-of-Onio (prld'c;v-o-hrd), n. An elegant 
plant, tho shooliiig-stAr, IMvcathtfon Moadia, 
nide’a Purge. Bee xnirgt:. 
pridian (pria'i-nn), a, [< L. jrridianns, < prins, 
before (soeprlcir), + dies, day : see dial,] Per- 
taining or ndiiting to the previous day; of yes- 
terday. 

Thrice a week at least dmw Gann breakfast in bed- 
sure sign otprUHan Intoxication. 

7'haekeray, Hliabby Genteel Story, IL 

pride; in 

pride 7“' 

He pridingly doth set himaelf lieforo all others. 

Barmw, Piqai'a 8iii»rcmaoy. 

I*roud. Hal* 


pridingly (iiri'diug-li), adv, 
pride ofheart. 




prie^a V, t. All obsolete form of pry^, 
prie^, V, i. Bee jtree, 

prie^a n, [Cf. xtrivvt,] A shrub, the common 
privet, lAgustrum vulf/ore, 
pne-dien (unMli*'), n. [F., < prior, pray, + 
dieu, God.] 1, Bame as praying-desk. 

A groat bedstead of earvtid fMk, black with sfm . . . 
inked by a grimy prie-dieu and a wardrobe tMiiially ven- 
erable. 


Baetm, Physical Fables, U. 
Ifsny a man, Insteoil of learning humUity in practice^ 
confeMes hlmsdf a poor sinner, and next prliief khnedf 
npon the oonfemlon. 

J, H. Newman, Parochial Scnnoiis, L 88. 

2. To spread, as a bird its tail-feathers. 
MdifAliar faathara mperbit pennls. 

iro&,Vlttbla World, P. 80. 


flanked by a grimy prU-diert and a wardrobe einially ven< 
orable. The Cerdury, XaXVI. 98Ul 

2. Ill entom., a imLyiug-mantis. 
prieft (prSf), n. All obsolete' form of prirof, 
pHw (pri'fcr), w. One who pries ; one who in- 
quires narrowly; one who searches or scruti- 
nizes. Also spelled pryer, 

I'ho moderation of the king ... set tho monks, tho 
constant pryerr into futurity, upon pmpliccying tliat the 
reign of tnis tn’ince was to he equal in length to that of hlo 
father Vasous the Great 

Druee, Source of the Nile, 11. 577. 

priest (prest), n. [< ME. preest, prest, pmst, 
preost, pruesi, < AS. predst ss 08. jircsfrc, xrricstsr 
ss OFries. prestero ss D. priestcr ss MLG. prester 
ss OHO. priestar, MHG. U. pricster ss Icel. prestr 
ss Sw. prest ss Dan. jrrwst ss OP. presirc (> ME. 
jrrestor, q. v.), P. prStre s Bp. presto ss OPg. 
presto ss It, jwete, a priest, C LL. preshyter, a 
presb^r, elder: see preshyter,] 1. One who 
IS duly authorized to be a minister of sacred 
things; one whose stated duty it is to perform, 
on behalf of the eommuiiitv, certain public reli- 
gious acts, particularly religious sacrifices. 



1 


And th« ihill malu an aloiMiiiaiit for IImbi^ and 
it aball be nnviTen them. La?. It. IOl 

On a aeate of the lame Chariot, a little more elenata, 
wte Kunomla. the Vlrglne at the Goddeoae Honor. 
Chapman, Maaqueof the Middle Temple and UnoolnlilniL 
Frajren which in thia volden oenaer, mU*d 
With liiconae^ 1 thy prM before thee bring. 

If Atom rL, il. 26. 

To what green altar, O royateHona pri^ 

Leailat tliuu that hwfer lowing at tne almT 

Kaaia, Oreolaa ITm. 

2. One who in onlained to the pastoifal or aaceiv i 
dotal offloe; a preabyter; an elder, in Wycdlf 
the wonl piiMf in uaed where in Tyndale and the auuiorw 


on temporal or mederialinteregt; theartopme- 
tiaed by gelilsh and ambltioua priests to gain 


itlintdndhalNietta 


mmen. 

CBalifuvU) 


Speolmena of the 
of Chri atendom had 


Papa, Uonelad, It. 480l 
leraO by which the greater part 
tomed. 

jraMitliw.Hltt.Ei«..TL 


laud vuraioii the word elder la uaed ; for examide, ** For thIa 
oauae loft 1 thou In Crete, that thou ahouldeM reforme Uie 
thlnga tliat are wanting, and ahouldeat ordalno pritaUa 

a ireabytera, nptaiivTipavs ; anttiorlied Tenlon araamj by 
Ilea aa 1 alao appointed tliee** (Iltua L b% 

8. Hpecilically, in hierarchioal chnrohes, the 
second in rank in the clerical orders, between 
bishop and deacon. Btyroologloally, the word piimt 
ia a derivative or modlfloatlon of the wm prmbyter. Aa 
however, the offloo of tlio proabyhnte haa been regarded 
in the (^inlattan church from primitive or early timea aa 
a aarcrdotol offlco in ao tar aa it oonfora power to celebrate 
the eiichaiiat and to confer abaoliitioii. and aa no church 
ofllcer imlim a prealiytcr can excrclae tiuwe f iinotloniL and 
all almve a preabyter contiiSlo to excrclae them In virtue 
of their ordination aa praaby 1010 , the title of pfetbj/tar and 
that of muierdta or (ancrlfleliiK prieat) aoon came to 
bo regarded aa aynoityinona, and oltliur one or the other 
of ihofie tItloM to ne pniferred In popular uae In different 
latiguagei^ to the exclualon of ita aynoiiym. Tlie title of 
jpriim lUpt 1 ^, meerdM) waa in Uic early church given by 
pretiniinence to the blahop (apeclflcally the kii/kpriUt) aa 
ordinary oelebraiit of the nueliaiiat iu oltieaaiid the foun- 
tain of oaoordotal authority. The Komaii Catholic Church 
teachea that it la the office of a prieat **t«>offer, bleaa, rule, 
preacti, and baptlae.'* Theoe oamc <iflleea are aaidgiied to 
prieata In tlie Orthodox Greek and other Oriental churohea 
and In the Anglican C^hnreh. In the church laat named 
the form of onliiiatimi givea authority to forgive or retain 
aliia and be a dlaptmaer of the word and aaoramenta. and 
only prieata (Inciiidliig blahopa aa in prleat'a ordera) can 
give Denedlclion, pronounce abaolutloii, and conaocrate 
the euuhariat. 

And xxvlj Day of Augnat, Dttceaayd Syr Tliomaa Topper 
a prut of the weat coiinirc. 

Torkinaton, Dlarie of Kng. Travell, p. 60. 
It la evident unto all men, diligently reading Holy 
Scripture and ancient Authora, iliat from tlie Apoatlea' 
time there have been thoae oitlera of Mlnlatera in Ohriat'a 
Church' Htaliopa, i^rlcHta, and Deaconc. 

Hwik Vommnn Prayirp Preface to the OrdiiiaL 

4. A brtiod of dotnostic pigeons, in four differ- 
ent oolor-vnrioties, black, blue, red, and yellow. 
—6. A mark coinfiosed of two concentric cir- 
cles, used as a ])rivate stamp, a brand for cat- 
tle, and the like in Kiiglaiia.—Oardlnsl priest 
See aardima, n, l.~~ Gbantcy priest s prieat employed 
to oay moM In a ohaiitiy for the aoul of tlie founder or 
other puraon, or for oonie apoclfled Intention. Sue chantry, 
~*HUm priest a chief prieat Specifically —(a) The clitef 
eoclealattlcal ofllcer in the ancient J ewlah church, lie ox- 
erclaed oortaln Judicial and quoal-polltioal fnnctlona, aa 
well aa finiotluna of 11 purely aacerdotal character ; but hla 
power vni’lefl at different peiloda of JewJab hlatoiy. He 
alone eniered the Holy of Holies in the temple : he waa 
the arbiter In all rellgfoiia mattiqv, and to him lay the final 
appeal In all coiitroveralea. In later timea he waa the heiul 
or the Saiihetlrlm, and next in rank to the aoverolgii. 

The prieala went always Into the flrat talieniaole. . . . 
Bat into the ociamd went the high prieat alone once every 
year. lleb. ix. 7. 

(6 ) Ip tlie early ChrUHan ekweh, a blahop. (e) A mem- 
ber of an order iu the Murmim Clmruh ranking among the 
highet orders. See ifonmwu.— MSSSlllg priSStt. Sec 
fiMMai.--Parisli. pepltsnttaiy, eta, prisst Stiethesd- 
Jeidi ves.— Psnliwitlal prisst same as fienAenfiary, 1 
and 2.-- Poor Friosts, an order of lUiiurant preaching 
olcivy, foiindetl by John Wyollf. They preached hi dif- 
ferent imrta of England, in most places without eocleslao- 
ttoal authority. They wore blue or russet gowns, went 
baroffNit, and wore dependent on tlie hospitality of their 
hearers for food and lodging. Aooordtng to some author- 
ities, laymen also were admitted among Ihese preachers. 
The unier was supprossed In 1S81 or lS8t not long after 
its foundatiun. It had, howeven succeeded in dissemi- 
nating Wycllintv teachiiigb widely throughout Kuglaiid. , 
Also Pour Prcachan, Silvia Priagm—mMu bWllBit 
in/orl See hutuuit d prvtra, under bofUMd.— BtmUlBZy 
pnsit See arniliMn/.—ThS prisst the oelebfant of the 
euoharlstt especially as distingulsheu from his aiilBtants 
(deacon, sulideauon, etc.). ■ lya. Ofovpgmati, etc. See 
nUniaUtr, 

priest (prcHt), P. r<i>r>catB.] 1. trans. To or- 
dain to the pricstliood; make a priost of. 

n. intrans. To hold the office or exercise the 
functions of a priest. [Rare.] 


priestcrafty (prest'krtf^ti), a. [< vrieaicntft 
+ Relating to or chiunacterised by priest- 

craft. Worcester* Qtare.] 
priOBteryt (prfis'tAr-l). ». [< prieat + -cry.] 
Priests colloctivoly; the priesthood: in con- 
tempt. Milton, 

priestess (pres'tes), n. [< prieat + -ess.] 1. 
A woman who officiates in saored rites. 

She^ os priaataaa, knows the rites 
Wherem theGod of earth delights. 


purseg on me nignway, aiso soucit, oanvaR, in. 
trigue, quarrel: see hrigwf, brigand*} I. trunti 

1. To moh or steal. [Slang. J 

HIggen haXtkpHgs/'d thejmmoen In his days, 
AncTadd good penny-woitluL 

PMoSer, Beggar’s Boah, V 2, 

Thay oan*t find thqrlng ! 

And the Abbot declared that, “ when nobody twigg'd it 
Some raaoel or other had popp'd in and pray'd ttP 

Barham, Ingoldaby Lagands, 1. m. 

2. To cheapen; haggle about. [North. Rnir 
and Sootoh.] 

n. intraua* To plead hard; haggle. [Scotch.] 

Men wha grew wlae pHippia* owre ho^ an* ralalna. 

Bwma, Brigi of Ayr. 


steoA Birthday, 1722. prig^ (prig), n. [Cf. jwipi, e.] A thief. [Slang.] 


2f. The wife or concubine of apriest. Outnpon him! prtg,tatmyltt9, prig: behaantawak(«, 

priast-ilah (prdst'flsh), a. [Tr. T* piekeprStre*} and bear-baftinga. Shah,, W. T., Iv. s. m. 

The black rockftsh of California, Sehaatiehihya All of vlUaina, tovea, priga, fto., an easentiai 
myatinua or melanqpa. it la of a alaly-blaok color. 


All aorta of vlUaina, knavea, priga, Ac., are easentiai 
pmts of the equipage of Ufa. Da ipUnety. 



Priest-fiih (SetaathktJl^t I 

{ lalor below, and attaina a length of a foot or more. It ia 
lie most abundant sooriNBnoid fish about Ban Franoiaoo, 
and la found from Puget Sound to Ban Diego. 

priesthood (prSst'hhd), n. [< ME. jtreeathood, 
prestliodf < AS. jtredamddf < predat, priest^ 4- 
had, condition: see prieat and -hood.] 1. The 


among **the prozessiou," of *a smart fellow.M 

1. A conceited, narrow-minded, pragmaticnl 
person; a dull, precise person. 

Though Bwolti with vanity and pride, 

You're but one drivler multiplied, 

Apr(y— thatprovea hlmoolf hy atorta 
Aa many dolta aa there are arta. 

Smart, Fables, i. 

One of ihooo conceited priga who value nature only iw 
it feeda and exhibita them. Aneraon, CluU. 

A prig ia a fdlow who ia alwaya making you a preoent 
of hla orinlono. Qaarga Kliot, Midalemaroh, xl. 

2. A coxcomb; a dandy. [Now prov. Eng.J 
A oane ii part of the drem of a prig, and alwaya worn 

upon a button, for fear he ahonldoe thought to nave an 
occaaion lor It Stada, Tatter, No. 77. 


' occaaion lor it staeia, inner, wo. 77 . 

wl«» (prig). prot. and pp. prigged, p,.r. 
pngging. [ct. priek in like seneo.] To drew 
C!iuqd.li>,»wl 5p. compare jtrick, 9. 


office or character of a priest. 

Chaidaiii, away I thy priaatkood lavea thy life. 

glitt.,8Hen. VI., 1.8. 8. 

2. The order of men set apart for sacred offices ; 
priests collectively. 

im6St-ill (prSst'if), a. The ague. HdttiweU* 
[Prov. Eng.] 

pnastlike (prSst'lfk), a. [< prieat + Wee,} Re- 
sembling a priest, or that which belongs to 
priests; sacerdotal. 

A priaaOika habit of orimaon and purple. 

B, Janaan, Maoque of Beauty. 
The moving watera at their priaMika toak 
Of pure ablution round earth’a human aborea. 

Kaaia, Laat Bonnet 


He's no more uae than yer pHSpagd- np ^cr^^ 


iBcure. Cf. jMp2.] 
U, [Prov. Eng.] — 
Hatliwell. [Prov. 


prig^ (prig), a. [Origin obscure. Cf. 

1. A small pitcher. HaUiwell, [Prov. Ehig.] — 

2. A small brass skillet. Hatliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

prl|^ (prig'Ar), a. A thief. [Slang.] 

He 11 commonly a atealer of Horaea which they termu 
a of Paulireyi. kivtarnitg qf Vagabantu(isei). 


priestUneSB (prest'li-nes), a. The quality of w 

bei^ priestly; the appearance and manner of 

priestly (prSst^iX a. l<ME,pre8tly(si'D.prieaU ^ Heatldhe waaa<m toaeeany of hla gm guilty of a 
^riak priaUik « OHG. pre^ J^of honour; that 


priest-oap (pr^st'kap), a. In fort., an out- 
work with two salient and three r^ntering 
angles. 

Paine attaoked with great vigor at what proved to be 
the atroiigeet point of the whole work, the prfatt-cqp near 
' tile Jaslnota road. 

M*16. Irwin, in Battlea and Leaders of the Civfl Wei^ 

[01.606, 

Mlailtril lit (prdst'krAft), a. [< prieat + erq/Y.] 
^Iriestly poliey or system of management basea 


erl\fk 3s M lAi. preaterlik, prdaUik as UHU. prea- 
tarWt, MHG. prieaterlkih, G. prieaterlick ss Icel. 
preatligr s Sw, nreaterlig as Dan, prsaatelig; < 
prieat + -lyi.] 1. Of or pertaining to a priest 
or priests; sacerdotal: as, the priestly office. 

The priaatly brotherhood, devout, sincere. 

CbMpar, Expostulation, 1. 488. 

With . . . that fine niece of priaatly needle-work she 
looked like eome pious lur-raember of a atsterbood. 

H, Jamaa, Jr., Pasa. Fflgrlm, p. 287. 

2. Befitting a priest: as, prieaUy sobriety and 
purity of life. 

Hie thea vdiilea I say 
A pHaaUy farewell to her. 

Shat,, Periolea lU. L 70. 

priast-monk (prfist'mungk), a. In the early 
church and in me Greek Church, a monk who is 
apriest: a hieromonach. 

priastrld (prfist'rid), a. Same as prieatridden. 

Homo— not the toothless bbldame of modern days, but 
the avenging divinity of prieaMd monaroha. • 

Hist NattMrianda n. 241. 

prlestriddqn (prdst'rid'n), a. [< prieat + Hd- 
den,} MimaM or governed by priests; en- 
tirely Bwayed^by priests. 

That pustllanimity and manlsss subfugation whlbh by 
many In our age scornfully is called ji i v a wrf ddwiiiew; as i 
may lo say : their term being priaUnddan when they sx- 


Every prig ia a dave. Hla own pHipyfiA deolres . . - 
betray nfni to the tyranny of others. 

Fielding, Jonathan Wild, iv. 8. 

priffiBll^ (prig'ish), a. [< + -fsA^.] Con- 

ceited; eoxoombioal; affected. 

Trim aounda ao very ahort and pitoiig— that my Naiiif 
aboidd be a Mbno^llable ! jSMp, Gnd A-la-Mwe, iv. i. 

All but the veiy ignorant or the very pHbpM admit that 
the folk-lore of the people can teach na aeveral thtnfCH 
that are not to be leerned in any other manner. 

y.atidQ.,7ttiaer.,11.4:iS. 

prlggiahly Qprig'ish-li), adv. In a priggish man- 
ner; conoeitealy; pertly. 

prigpBhneSB (prig^ish-nes), n. The state or 
charaetter of being priggish. 

There il a defleianoy, a Uttteneia a priggiaknaaa, a aort 
vnli^ty, oboervable Mont even tae nigliest type of ni(*i->ii 
govern attebieble without it ja reverential spirit). 

H. N, (tamtons Short Btudlea P- 

pilgglBmHpr^ixm),H. [<j>Hql + -<8fii.] Tl>o 
condition, habits, or actions of a prig or thir-t : 
rognery. [Slang.] 


The state or 


state of being priestridden. Bee the quotation priggiBm^ (nrig iim), n. [<pfi^ + -tosi.j J"'- 
xmder priesmiMen. [Rare.] manners of a prig. 

prieBt'8490W1l(prQst8'kroun),fi, The common Your groat Memm^ InsUtutee end in intoUacti)(U 
duidelion: m eidled from ito tald Neeptaele Pdggtmt. T. < * 

after the achenia are blown away, with allnaion prilditat. An obsolete preterit of priek. Chfltt- 
to the priestly tonsure. [Prov. Eng.] ear* 


A /Vn ywnjottli with a ilgrdn In hjra hand Ilka an 
„il« petion. Hit prap^a la to ataala oloatliaa of tha 
iifilgCwhldi thif oaUitoi^ of fha Rogaman: or alaa 
iiitA FDolt^i oanrlnf thain to the Alabboao^ whjoh thof 
.all theBowqriw^ A^ari^plajl^atoa|rdai 
;vl that la Qim whioh thiw nano ao vlobad. 


qnotad in BlbCon Tnnar^a 
(Vagranfii and Vagfanoy, p. 60S. 

\ priSgtmmn fitom 

priketi M* A Middle English form of prkik. • 

priMt V* ^ prW^. 

prill^t (P^)t£- R var. of piri, purl: 

pnni. words spelled pHU are seantly 
rt^presented in literary use, andfare more or less- 
confused with one another.] To flow with a 
murmuring sound; purl. 

An alabastar Iniaga of Dtana, a woinan lor the nwat iMui 
naked, and water ooiivoyod from tha Thamaa prlWnff irom 
lior naked breaat 

WkSu&Ht Note toB. Jonaonli Qmtlila'k Berda t L 

prill^ (prll), N. [< ME. ptitte^ a whirligig; of. 
prim^vA 1. Aohlld’sa&li^.— 8. Asi^U 
stream ox water. ffdfUweU, [Prov. Eng.] 


It stag ha raaannaMato allow It. Mar a fHhMMar M 
otdwL aath a oaa aa the ylai^eaikw hath In a daaoa, as the 
primlpUsr eantoilon had la the legion. 

flerrew^Woifca VIL TU 

Tha king In the (early Oennanl monarehte atatea doea 
little more than ramreaent tha nnity of raoa; hehaaaprf- 
iMMf of honour bnt not of npwor. 

^ Mta Omat Hitt., 1 19. 

8. The rank, dignity, or office ci an arohhishop 
or other primate. 

Let na grant thttparpatnlty of tha m rim m eif In tha ohnroh 
waaeataWlehed in Mar, I wonld gladly laamwlur thaaeat 
of thaprkiMim ihould be rather at Boma than maewhare. 

J. flrad/lNvl, Letten (Piuker Boo., 

If any man lay that It ianot Iw tha Inatltntlon of onr 
LordChriathImMlf that St. Pater baa panotnal anooaaaora 
in hlamimaep over the Unlranal CSiaron. or that the Ro- 


prill^ (prll), N. [< ME. pHHa, a whirligig; of. 
prim^vA 1. Aohlld’sa&li^.— 8. AtmaU 
stream ox water. ffdfUweU, [Prov. Eng.] 

Radh ailnernrill gliding on golden land. 

DaiHm, Mioroooamoa p. VL (Daittei,) 

prills, r. f. [ME. prHtofiipHleii, pierce; origin 
obscure.] To pierce. 

Aftirward thayprOe (aar. nrOfland pototan 

The folk right to the oara boon. 

Rom. of the Bm, L 106 & 

prill^ (pril)» a. Same as MU, 
prill^ (pril), n. [Origin obsoure.1 1. A small 
bit or quantity. [Cornwall, Eng. j » 8. In miti- 
iiiff, the better parts of ore from which inferior 
pieces have been separated ; a nuguet of virgin 
metal.— 8. A button or globule^ metal ob- 
tained by assaying a specimen of ore in the 
(Mipel.— pifll ociL aolid ore ; large plaoao and graina of 
•olid draaaeam JL Bunt IGomwall, Eng.] 
prillB(pril),n.i. [Origin obscure.] 1. To turn 
sour. HaUiweU. [Prov. Eng.]— 8. To get 
tipsy. [Prov. Eng.j 

pimon, priUion (pm^yqn), a. [Gf.priRd.] Tin 
exti'aoted from the slag of a fumaee. 
prim^ (prinO) a. and a. [Not found in ME. use ; 
appar. < OF. |iWt», m., prime, f., also mime, m. 
niui f., first, also thin, slender, small, sharp, . 
prime: see prime. The sense seems to have ‘ 
been affected by that of £. prink, Ct, primp,} 
I. a. Neat; formal; stiffiy precise; affectedly 
nice; demure. 

Thla hatea the Stthy creature^ that tha prim. 

Yotmtf, Love of Fame, lU. 
Yon could never laugh at her prim little curl% or bar 
pink boara again, If you aaw bar as 1 have dona. 

Vra. GaMl, Cranford, IL 
ThaprfM box path. Locker, A Garden Idyll, 

n. w. A neat, pretty girl. HalHweU, [Prov. 
Eng.] 


the entire weight of water i 
a prfiiMpe of three per cent, 
primal (pii'm^l), a, [< BiL.prif 
< L. pUrnue, first: see ftrime.} 
first in time, order, or Importa 
primitive. 


Uh,primali8, primary, 
ftrime.} 1. Primary; 
importance; originsl; 


U hath tha primal, aldaat ourae n 
A brother’a murder. ShaJr., Hunlet, ill. 9. 87. 

Step after ttep . . . 

Have I climb'd back Into thejirfimM ohnroh. 

Tonnpoon, Queen Maiy, I. R 

No nreat icliool ever yet exieted whiob had not for 
primal aim the repreaentation of aome natural fact aa 
truly aa poaatble. Bnukin, 

8. [cap.] In prof., the earliest of H. D. Rogers’s 
divisions of the Psicozoie series of Pennsyl- 
vania, equivalent to the Potsdam sandstone 
of the New York Survey.— 8. In nut, hiet,, 
speeifically, of or pertaining to the kingdom 
rrimaUa,mk^ 1. Prime, eto. Seeprimoiif. 

Primalia (pri-m&'li-g), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
of ML. primaUs, primal : see primal,] A third 
and the lowest kingdom of organized beings, 
containing those which are neither true plants 
nor true animals: contrasted with Vegetabilia 
and Animalia. See Protista, Protophpta, Pro- 
tozoa, The group has been defined and named 
as in the quotation. 


with great nicety; form or dispose with af- 
fected preeiseness; prink; make prim. 

When she was primmed out down the oame to him. 

Riehmrdmm, GtarUna Darlowe, II. Lot 88. 

Mark alao the AhbA Haury: hla broad, boldfaoe^ month 
uonrately primmed. Caripk, Franoh Rev., L Iv. 4. 

n. falratw. To make one’s self prim or pre- 
<use. [Bare.] 

Tell dear Kitty not to prim up aa it wo hid nover met 
l»efora. ifme. IrArUap, muy, U. IM. (RsriM.) 

prlm^ (prim), tt. [Perhaps < OF. prim, first, 
also thin, etc.: see prlml.] The fry of the 
smelt. [Prov. Ew] 

prim^(prim),». [(9. primpriaf and jirinel.] The 
privet. Bee JAgustrum, 
print Ah abbreviation of primarp, 
prima (pre'mR), a. [It., lem. of primo, first: 
soe prime.] First.— Mma buffh, the Snt tanalo 
t'liiger In a oomie opera.— Mma donna (Snt IndyX the 
priuolpal female alnfter In an opera.— Pxiina Vls^ in 
muaie, Sntttght: a%topl»oraingprfiiMirign(topw<w 
“^ing from notes a oompoattfon the pAformar has never be- 
fprv Men or heerdX— PrhuvOlia, in nmi l a Srtt ttme^ 
•leiiotei that tho moeeure or meeenree over whioh It It 
I'laoed ere to be played the Snt time a aaotlonia played, 
^iid when It ii repeated are to be omlttmL and tiMie 
»ivked mee nde oeUa are to be play^ inatmd. The ab- 
orevlatlona !■ weUa, Il« widta are often need In modem 
iiiiuio as merely 1 and II, thewlln being omitted. 
PTinM (prl'inf^)/ «. J< OP. pri- 

'^^^tie, also pnmiiro, r. prfinalld mi Sp. primaela 
- Pg. It. prisMuda, < kOi. primaHo, dlgnii^ 
of a primate, < LL. primaz (prisial-), prinripM, 

' nief. ML. a primate: see prifNafe.T 1. The 
' ondltion of b&igprime.or first in order,power, 
or importance. 


man rontlff la not by Blrine right tho aneoaeaor of Peter 
In that aameprlnuuw, let him be anathema. 

Draft of DogmObM Drcrm mAmOhd bu Pirn /X. to Me 
[Fagttm Gm^ July 18, 1870. 

Making laws and ordlnanoea 
Agalnit the Holy Fatherh prikioep, 

Ibn npnm , Qneen Mary, IIL 3. 

prima fiada (prl'm| fd'nhi-S). [L.: prifim, 
abl. of primw, first; facie, abl. of facies, form, 
shape, appearance: see prime and/dro^.] At 
first Wew or appearance. See at prime fact?, 


under prime, a.— Mom fjp tMo eass, in tow; (a) A 
ease whioh Is ettabllmed tor luSloleiit^denoe, ana can 
be overthrown only by rebutting evidence adduced by the 
other aide, (b) A ease ooneiatlng of evidence snfflolent to 
go to thejniy : that la to MUTfOno whioh raises a preaump* 
iion of not, and henoe win Justify a verdlot, tnough It 
may not rea^ one.— Prima fhoie gvidinos, in late, 
evidence which ettabUihea a prima fbole oaao. Bee eri- 

dffMC. 

primaga (prl'my ), n. [< F. primage; as prime 
+ -age.} 1. A small sum of money formerly 
paid over and above the freight to the master 
of a ship for his care of the goods: now ohnrged 
with the freight and retained by the shipniwner. 
Also called MUmoney. 

Primago !■ a amall onttomary payment to the maater 
for his oare and trouble. 

Bateman, Oommeroial Law, f 884. 

8. The amount of water carried over in steam 
from a steam-boiler by foamit^, lifting, and 
atomizing of the water. See primtop. it is ettl> 
mated. In relation to the amount of water evaporated or 
to the time of evimorttion, usually aa a percentage of 
the entire weight of water pamed through the boiler: a% 


qr (pil-mari-ti), n, [< primal + -ity.} 
te Of being primal. Baxter, 

|i (pri-i^'ri<f), M.; pi. primarim (-d). 


dam, and apply to It the name Pr imali a, 

T, B. WfiSott and J. Callidn, Vroo, Aoad. Nat BoL Pbila., 
[Hay, 1868, p. 11& 

primality (pil-mari-ti), n. [< primal 4- 4ty.} 
The state ox being primal. Baxter, 
primaria^ (pri-mf'ri-#), pl.primarim (-d). 

[NL., fern. sing, of L. primarius, primary: see 
primary.} A primary, or primary remez, of a 
bird’s wing: generally in the plural. 
Primarla^ (pri-m&'ri-R), n, pi, [NL., neut. pi. 
ofL.primariiw, primaiy: seeprimary.] Asyn- 
ouyih of Primatos, 2. S.Blyth. 
primariMI (pri-m&'ri-an), fi. [< primary + -ton.] 
A pupil in a primary school. 

Aa important faenprimariemto dovttops keen imep- 
tioti. RUMMtton, m. 

prixnariaA (bri'mi-rid), a. [< primary + -ed,} 
In omitk,, having primaries {of the kind or to 
the number speoulM by a qualifying term): as, 
langprisiaridd; nine-primartod. 


primarilj <pri^m%ri-li), ode. In the first or 
most important ]^aee; originally; in the first 
intention. 

In fevon^ where the heart yrimarUg •nfferetb, we apply 
mediolnea unto tha wrlet. 

abr T. Browne, Vulg* Err., Iv. 4. 

primarinasa (prl'mi^ri-neH), n. The state of 
being primary, or first in time, act, or intention. 

That which !• peoullar must be taken from thopriaidri* 
neat and seoondartnem of tbia perooptlon. Norria, 

primary (pri'mi|-ri), a, and n. [» F. primaire 
ss Sp. rg. It. primario, < L. pnmarius, of the 
first, of the first rank, chief, principal, excel- 
lent, < primns, first : see prime. Of. and 

premier, from the same source.] I. o. 1, First 
or highest in rank, dignity, or importance ; chief ; 
principal. 

Aa the alx jprfiiiary planets revolve about him, so the 
secondary ones are moved about them. Bentley. 

Tba oare of their children is the primary oeoupatloii of 
the ladlea of E^pt. B, W, Lane, Modern Egyptian^ 1. 888. 

The primary use of knowledge Is for siich giildaiioe of 
oonduoi under all olrounuitaiioea aa shall make living com- 
plete. IT. Bpmeer, I'op. Mci. Mo., XXfl. 868. 

The primary circuit or coil is tliv coil of ooiiipamtJvely 
thick wire whiuh is conneoted with a hatteiy and circuit- 
breaker. T. D, Ijodtwood, Elect., Mag., and Tolog., p. 88. 

8. First in order of btdiig, of tliought, or of 
time; original; primitive; first. 

Tho Church of Christ In Its prfniary liistitiition. 

Bp. Pfarmm. 

The three great and primary eloroenta of all our know- 
ledge are. llratly. the Idra of our own Individual exisieticeb 
or of Anlte mind In general ; secondly, the Idea of nature ; 
and, thirdly, the Idea of the abcolute and eternal, oa maul- 
feated in thop ure ooiiceptions of our linperaonal reason. 

y.D, Moral, Ulat. Mod. iniiloik (8d ed.), 1. 68. 

8. First or lowest in order of growth or devel- 
opment; elementary; prcpariitory. 

Ednoatlon oomprehenda not merely tlie lilementary 
hranohea of what on the ConUneiiL is eallutl primary In- 
struction. Brougham. 

I am conscious la to me the flrat - the beginning alike 
of knowledge and being: and 1 can go no fiiglier In the 
way of prfmafy direct act 

VeitOi, lilt, to Dcocartiw'a Motliod, p. IIU. 

Military cobperation is that primary kind of cobpera- 
Uon which prepares the way for other kinds. 

ii.lSpeneer, iiln. of Hoclol., 1 46L 

Tho seeing of colors is uniloubtedly a far morvi simple 
and primary sot than the seolng of colored ohjeots as sit- 


uated III relation to uaith other in objective snaoe. 

G. 7*. Ladd, J*hyalul. rsyulioiogy, p. 468. 

4. First in use or intemtion; radical; original: 
as, the primary sense of a word.— fi. In ohtWi., 
of Uie first rank or ortler among tho flight-fea- 
thers or remits of the wing; situated upon the 
manus or pinion-bone, as a feather: correlated 
with secondary and tertiary or Uriial, See 11. 
—6. In prof., lowest in tho Heqiimice of geolo- 
gical formations : said of rocks, it indndea rooka 
prevlonBly denominated primiUre, and, aa genendly used, 
the two terms are nearly or quite ay tioiiyiiioua. Hoe jprtoif> 
Has and Pttlfosoto 

The strict propriety of tlie term iMtinltlvu, as applied to 
granite and to iiie granitlform and asMiclaied nwks, thus 
beoame queatlonable, and the tenii primary was very geii> 
enlly substituted, aa simply expreaalng the foot that the 
crystalline rucks, as a muss, were older than the aecon- 
daiy. or those which are unequivocally of a iiiechanlcal 
orlpn and contain organic remniim. 

abr C. LyOl, Prlii. of Ocol. (4th eil., 1H.H6X m. 840. 
Mmaxyaoosnt^ in mwie, the accent with which a mea- 
inre begina: its place la indicated in written music by 
a bar.— Primary assembly, in ptilUic», an assembly in 
which all the oftiaens have a right to be present and 
to apeak, as distinguisliod from repremntaUw jiatilto- 
meme. Imp. DieL - Primary axis. In boL, the main 
ttalk ill a cluster of flo wort.— Primary OMl, In OeeL 
See toduefton.— Primary colors. In opHea. Stio oohr.-'- 
PriaiBry oonvoysaoss, in toic, original coiivcyaiicea oon- 
atotlng ol feoffmenta, grants, gifti^ leaaea, exchaiigea, par- 
tittoni^ tto., as distinguished from mcsiui eonveyaneee.— 
Primary oovorts. see covert, o.-jPrimsry currant, 
diviatloii, dli^ See the nouns.- Primary olsetiona, 
tteotion% In primary assemblies of a section of a paify, 
of nominee^ delegatos, or marolien of iiolltlcal .commit- 
teea— Primary ovidanoe, CMtqr, linlnifs. motion. 
Bee the nouna.— Primary mostliig, in (T. a. poUUet, 
same aa IL, 4.- Primary norvo or nsrvM, the one or 
several prlueipal veins or lilii of a leaf, from which the 
secondary aasttomosing veins procecNi. Bee tvrvation.— 
Primary nods, in boL, Uie Snt node that is developed In 


Prhnary nods, in bot, Uie Snt node that is developed In 
a plant— Primary number, a complex Integer oongra- 
ent to unity to the modulus 2 (1 ^ Ok whore fj' b — i; or, 
more generally, one of a class of complex Integers such 
that no ouc Is equal to the nroduct of another by a unit 


that no ouc Is equal to the nroduct of another a unit 
ftujtor, but such that all the other Integera of the sys- 
tem can be produced flrom these by multiplying them by 
unit factors.— Primary olflutory pits, two simple de- 
pressions which appear on the lower surface of the wall 
of the anterior cerebral vesicle before other iwrta of the 
face have yet been formed, and whioi later become the 
nasal fosan. Alao colled nasal jilto— fnsiiiy jdanots. 
See etontt^i.— Primary prime. seepHS^frimsry 

maries.— PrUnary root^ in toe., the oornmonly liittjto 
root which develope from the embryo itself, and miSBiSry^ 
plants ponlato aa a tiqp-niot: contrasted with mMndibi.t 



yrimiiy 

tMh, »blob tpriiwt Iran otinr md tot w dwrtiBptd pirti 
of th« pluitp oomiiKmly nod«s ot the etem or brenoheii— 

Mnouunr tollM, tlBM. Hoe the nouns. iVfauNK 
J^rime, firttMim, lYttUne, PHwMma, FrktSfdkd, PHmS, 

lesdliig. All the Italicised words go biiok bgr deriratlon 
to the Idea of being or going betoru. PrimmrytaA mim 
mean flrsl In time, and now eq>eclally fimt in oraer of 
Importaiioo : as, a p/rimary clas^ deflntUon, consIdenlJon. 
planet; priine mover, importanoe. Idea (see deftiiitloii of 
primf). l*riinHim means belonging to the beginning 
nr origin, original, hence old-fashioned, having an do* 
fashioned simplicity; as, a primUim word, the privdUM 
eliuruli, tnitnUim piirlty. manners, uncoiiventkMDality, 
dress, ihriniiite is usseiitlally the same as primiHve, ex- 
oopt that it is never itncompllnientanr; it Is still more 
closely synoigriiiouM with ormnai, means of 

tlie lirst or earliest ages, and nothing else. Primordial 
Slid pri-Mol are much the leaat ouminon of those words; 
primal is {loetie for prinut or pHMfiw; primordial per- 
tains to that whloli is the first, but has or hss bad a lils- 
tory or development : primordial rooks; **a jwfmonliaf 
leaf 1m Uiut whlcli is Immedlatidy developed from the 
cotyleflon ; in hlsto|T or physiology we speiik of the prf- 
II or man, and in metan*^ “ 


^modial coiiUlitoii of man, and in metaphytlca of the *pri- 
fiumlial facts of an Intelligent iiatiire*(w W. Hamilton)" 
(C. J . SniUh, By nony ms Discriminated, p. 007). Bee original. 

U, u.; 'pl.primaricfi (•tlx), 1. Thatwha^h 

Htanda flrat or highoHt in rank or Importanoe, 
an oppOHod to ovcandary; that to which nome- 
thing elge in guimnlinate. 

The oonvertera were iwiiked on a wooden framework 
at adistanoe of some :t0 yarda from the dynamo^ and tiieir 
primofiM were permanently aeeured to the dynamo clr- 
eult maei. Jiev. (Amor.), XVI. vL 0. 

2. In omifh., one of the romigOH, flight-feathers, 
orlar£[e quills which are situated upon thema- 
nuH, mnioTi-bone, or distal segment of the wing. 
Hunh leathore are commonly the huwMt or longest and 
■trough of the romiftes, aiKlsomoof them almost always 
enter Into the fomistion of the point of the wing. They 
are oolleotively distiiignlshed from tho suoceedliig sot, 
situated ijpoii tho forearm or cubit and known as snmn- 
doriM. Ilie primaries are enumerated fniiii without in- 
ward, or towanl the body, Uieyfrrt primary being the outer- 
most remex. In most birds they are 10 in number: in 
many osoliio passerine birds there are only 0; a few blnls 
have 11. See outs under bird, eonsri^ and emarginaie, 

8. In mtnm,, one of tho ant.orior or fora wings: 
used especially in descriptions of the Lqwhjh- 
tera. Hee cut under Cirrophanus, 

The primarka below are fulvous with a single wavy 
brownline. ^lufsiv. 

4 . In r. /Sf. poUHctt, a meeting of voters belong- 
ing to the same political party in award, town- 
ship, or other election district, held for the pur- 
pose of nominating oancldates for office, choos- 
ing delegates to a convention, etc. Theoretically 
evm' voter belmiirliig to the party In a dfatriut bos a right 
to alt 


tend tlie iirlinary and vote, but In olties and large 
places only registered voters who have answered certain 
test quusiroiis relating to party adhereuoe have Uuit privi- 


lege. (Compare mumis. 

If the I election | diatrict Is not aubdlvlded, Its meeting la 
osUed a Primary, Jiryee, Amer. (Tommonwealth, 11. 62. 

6. A planet in relation to its satellite or satel- 
lites: as, the earth is i\w prinuiry of the moon. 
--Lateral inlmazlM, 111 hit. SeoweroaifoM. 
primate (pri'inul), n, [< MK, privMle, < OF. pri- 
iMaf, F. primat ss Pr. primat ss 8p. Pg. nrfwm- 
do,^ma2mx\\„primatc,< Uujnimay (pAitmU)^ 
of tlie first, chief, excellent, ML. us a noum a 
primate, < L. primna, first: see If. The 

first or chief person. 

He (Oanlell sohol bo prymate A. piynoe of pure olergye 
Ileaniiiigi . . . 

And of my reme tlie ryoheat to rydo wyth myseluen. 

AOttoraUBB Poarnti^. MorrlsX it- 167a 

2. A bishop of a see ranking as first in a prov- 
ince or provinces; a metropolitan as presiding 
in his province, or one of several metropolitans 
as presiding over others. The title of primaia did 
not ooiAe into onllnary use till the nintli century, after 
which it was given Ui metropolitans of certain sees as 
special reprcMMitatlvcs of the IHipe. The term primalB 
(irpwT*i«wi'> has never been in regular use in the Greek 
Oliuroh. 'J'liu title of luvrsA comes nearest to it In tho 
Roman Gathollo Cihiiroh a primate Is a biahop or an arch- 
bishop to whom is delegatea a certain Jurisdlotioii aa vicar 
of the Pope over the blshups of his province, or to wluise 
sec such aiitliority has formerly lieen delegated. In the 
('linruh of England tlie ArohblslMm of Caiiterbury has tlie 
title I*rimatr of all England, while the Archbiahop of 
York is i*rimate of England. In the Church of Ireland 
the Archbishop of Armagh Is Primiito of all Ireland, and 
the Arcliliishup of Dublin Primate of Irelaiid. 

It (Lyonsl Is the seat of an Amlibiibop, who li the Prf- 
laote and Metropolttjui of France. 

Ooryai, CrmUtlfl^ L 6a 
Mshops 111 thoohiefeat motherbhurohes were tenned|Ni» 
mater, and at the length, hy way of excellency, natriaroha 
Cooler, Eccica Wty, viL 8. 
In modem times those bishops only are properly oalled 
primatot to whoso s«h^ the dignity of vicar of the Holy See 
was formuriy uiinexod. . . . Changed oireumstauon . • • 
have made the Jurisdiction of primatae almoat a thing of 
thepoit. * Horn. Cot*. JMrt., p. SOB. 

8. lu zo6l„ a member of the order Primates; a 
Tirimatial orpnmatic mammid, as man. 
IhiimteB (pn<miiH6z), n.pu [NL., pi. of LL. 
primae (pWiMitf-), of the first or chief: see pH- 
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mate,] If. The flnt Linaean order of Jliamnuh 
Ua, composed of the four genera JEromo, Skaia^ 
Lemur^ and VeepertiUo, or man, monkeys, le- 
murs, and hats.— 2. Now, the first or highest 
order of Mammalia^ including man, monkeys, 
and lemurs. The brain buia relatively large oorSbrnm, 
overlapping mnch or all of the cerebellum and ot the d- 
facUiry lobes, with usually a highly convoluted surfaoe; 
there Is a well dcSned calcarine suleua and a hlppooom- 
pus minor in the postoomn ; the oorpuaeaHoeum extonde 
backward to the vertloal of the hippocampal aukiia and 
develops In front a weil-maiked recurved rostmm. The 
perlotio and tympanic boiiea are normally Joined to the > 
equamosal. 'llie Mlvis and thepoatorior llmnaare well de- 
veloped, and the legs are ezserted almoat entirely beyond 
the common Integument of the trank. The flret or inner 
digit of the foot, the great toe. is enlargeA provided with 
a nail (not a clawX and nsoally apposable to the other 
digtis. Clavicles era present and perieot Theieareteeth 
nf tliree klnda all enameled, andTthe mdare have mostly 
two or three roots. The placenta ie discoid and deoMuate. 
The Primate ootreiq(K > ndU>th» Ww^oMiand {hM drwna na 
toother. Tliey art dlvlilble Into two eubordere, the An- 
thropntdaa and Proatmlm, the fonner represented by tho 
families HonUnIdm, SHmlidat, Cynapitbaeidm, CMdok end 
MuHdm, or man and all kinds of monkeys— the Prmmim, 
or lemurs and lomiiroid anlmaliH oonaUtutlng the ftunlllea 
*' \l)amntaiMim. k\wa Primaria, 

i), f». [< pHmate + 

_ , „_.ty of jMPimate. 

priinatlal (prf-m&'Bhftl), a. [iprimate + -<-«/.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a prints. AIho pri~ 
matical, 

Henry at Winchester pleaded hard at Rome that the 
ancient capita] should be raised to primatiai rank. 

E, A. PreenuM, Norman Conquest, V. 212. 

2. Of or pertaining to the mammalian order 

prlmatic (pri-mat'ik), o. l< prifHate •ie.] Of 
or pertaining to tho mammaliau order Primatee; 
primatiai : as, jtrimatie characters. Muxlev. 

prlmatical (prl-mat'l-kal), a. [< pHmatie 4- 
•at.] Same as primaiiat, 1. 

The orlglnsl and growth of metropolltloal, primufAxil, 
and patriarchal Jurisdiction. Barrmt, tap&u Supremacy. 

prima-vista (prd'mft-vis'tft), n. [It., < pHma, 
fern, of pHmOf first, + vietUf view, sight: see 
vieta,] Same as jiHmsro. 

The game at cards oalled prlroera or prima-vMa. 

F2bfib,ir40a iHaUiwai,) 

prime (prim), a, and n. [I. a. < OF. nrituo, prim 
ss Fr. jtrim ss Sp. Pg. It. pHmo, C L. primae^ 
first, suiierl. (cf . prior, oompar., former, prior), 
for *promite, < pro, forth, forwaid: see Cf. 
AS. Jhrsio, first f Beefitrmerh 11. n. < F. prime, 

< L. jnima, sc. hora, the first hour, fern, of pri- 
mue, first: see above.] 1. a. 1. First in oraer 
of time ; primitive ; original: as, the pHme cost. 
The most rcmlenlshcKt sweet work of nature 
That from the prime creation e’er she framed. 

RM;, Rich. 111., Iv. a la 

Those fwordsl which are derivative from others, with 
tlieir prime, certalne, and natural sigiilflcatlon. 

Evdyn, lb Sir Peter Wyche. 

The mountains gemmed with morning dew, 

In the prime hour of sweetest soeiita and airs. 

ITonifieorM, Excursion, vL 
While the prime swallow dips hie wing. 

IVrniipeDN, Edwin Morris. 

2. First in rank, degree, or importanoe ; prin- 
cipal ; chief: aa, pnitne minister. 

This Invites 

The prime men of the dty to frequent 
All plaoea he resorts ta 

Fletakar, Spanish Curate, 1. 1. 
Nor can I think that God, Creator wiso, 

Though threatenlnflb will In eariieat ao destroy 
Us his prime creetare^ dignified eo high. 

MOUm, P. L.. ix. 0ia 

Earnestly metlim out the lydian proconsular Asia, to 
make good the prAsie metropolis of Ephesus. 

ifittoH, Churoh-Government^ L, Pret 

They said all the prime People were lualnst a War. 

RMe, Orl^A-la-Mode^ Iv. 1. 

The prime utensil of the African savage is a gourd. 

Rir & IT. Batter, Heart of Africa, p. 288. 

3. Of the first excellence, v^ue, or importance ; 
first-rate; capital: as, prime wheiit; jtHme 
quality; a prime joint of meat. 

1*hc last may prove the prime part of hla Ufa snd thoae 
his host days wbloli he lived iioareet heaven. 

Sir T, Broome, ChAt Mor., lit. 22. 
Your thorough French Courtier, wbenevorthe lithe % In, 
Thinks it 's prime fun to estontth a eUlaen. 

Barbam, Ingoldsliy Legeiida tl. A 
A flask of older from his ftitherb vets, 

Prime, which I knew. Shnnpion, Andlsy Court. 

4. Relating to the period or the oondition of 
early manhood and vigor: being in the best 
or most vigorous time of life. 8^ prime, n., 3. 

His Bteiry helm unbooklod diowed Um prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. 

Eaten, P. L., xl. 246. 

Stnoeyonr garden le blasted, your rinedege ended, . . . 
your p rime tyme finlehed, your youth peeseg your oldege 


• ordt: f,|f 

ChieMf^ hr Helloeraa 1077), p. 

6t. Beady; eager; bold. 

Aeprtme as goots. RMb OUmUcv tU, ». . 

8t. Fierce; itrong. 

Ther wee no men yn hethyn kudo 
Myibt qrtte a dynte of h^ honda 
The tnufbmr was eo mviwe. 

Ma,CmUab,Yltl8MBe. (ffatiimi/.) 

7. In math., indivisible without a rcmaiiKUo . 
except by unity; incapable of being separiiii ii 
into simpler factors. Twolntegenereealdlobepri,>»r 
IflfliMar, or rslalla^ prime, when th^ have no ooniiii.>ii 
divisor except L (Thna 1 alone of all numbers Is prime 
to Itselt and in the theory ot numbera It moat be ho rt . 
gardod.) One integer Is said to be prime to a aeoondwii it 
respect to a third when It dose not contain the second witli 
roapoct to the third. (HeeeonloifLS.) One matrix Is said to 
be prime to another when their determinants are relative- 
ly prime.— At prime fUSt, at first view ; prima facii!. 
Thla aooklent ao pltoue was to here^ 

And ek ao like a aoth of pryme/oee. 

CAoueer, Trollusy lU. Oio, 

Mms aBd idttrats^xatt^ See ruiib.- prime dr- 


flimres 

or a pynuAdL— Prime mattert. flame aa/rg taoUfr 
(which tee, nnder motterx— Prime meridian. Seemr- 
ridion, and lenpiliMla 2.— Prime mese, the aeoond quality 
of pickled or salt pork, ooiiaiiting of the hema, ahonldera, 
and sides of the hog.— Prime minlitei^ the leadluK 
minister of a government ; the omef of the oeblnot or 
ministry: commonly need with reference to oonntiies 
which enjoy a repreaentative government The prime 
minister may hola one of various important portfollcis, 
as that of foragn affalrB. at war. of the interior, etc. ; the 
Britlah prime minister is usuimy First Lord of the Tren- 
sury. (Aleo oalled premier.) The oflioe does not exist In 
the United States although the Secretoiy of State is some- 
timea affectedly e^lcd pmnier.— Prime mover, (a) The 
initial force which puts a machine In motion, (ft) A ms- 
chine which reoelvus and modiflea force as supplied 1^ 
some natural aouroe, as a water-wheel or a steam-engine. 
—Prime number. In oritA. a number not dlvisihlo with- 
out mnaluder by any number exciept Itself and nuity: 
Bueh are 1^S|_8, ( 7, 11, lA I^IA 28, 2A ^ 87, 41, 47, 


68, tse, 01, 07, 71, TA 7^ HO, 80, 07, 101. lOH, 107, 100, 118, etc. 
Seeime ^nidpraeilgq/'pri^ ttunifters^auaerlairi. Also 


iN 0 »M|Maille numftsr.— Prime XllatlOB, a relation 

not oomporito.— Prime vertloal, in adron,, a oelestisl 
great circle peiaing through the eaatand west points and 
the aonltb.— Prime varnoil dial, a dial projected on 
the plane of the prime vertloal circle^ or on one peralkl 
to it; a north-and-aouth dial.— Prime vertloal tronilt- 
initnunent, a translt-instrament the Udeacoiie uf whiish 
revolvea In the plane of the prime vertical, uaod for uh 
■erving thetranaitof atara over this circle. wByn. L t*ris- 
ifi^, etc. SeeprAmivy.— 8 and 8. Chief, principal, best 
n. i»» 1. TJiofi rot period; the earliest stage or 
begiimiug; specifically, spring. 

Whan oomnn waa the tyme 
Of Averll, whan cloUicd la thu medo 
With uewe gruene^ of Inaty Veer the prime. 

Chaneer, Troiliia, 1. 167. 

And brought him presentik flowers If It wore prime, 

Or mellow fruit if it were harvest time. 

Spmmr, Aatrophel, 1. 47. 
We eee how quickly euiidry arte meohantcal were found 
out, In the veiy prime of the world. 

Hooker, Eoclcs. Polity, i. w. 
Awako: the morning ehlnes, and the fresh field 
(^iB ua: we loae the pr^. ifff^ P. L., v. 21. 

Thee with the welcome Snowdrop I compere ; 

That ohfld of winter, prompting Ihoughte that olimb 
From doBolatioa toward tho genial prime, 

Wordemotth, Sonnet^ lit 17. 

2. The first hour or period of the day. Spectfl- 
oally— (a) The flrat hour; the first twelfth of the time be- 
tween Bunrlae and sunaet (ft) In the early church, the 
Roman (btbollo Church, tho uroek Church, and in Aiifrli* 
can rellgloua houeea. etc., and in private devotion, one of 
the leveti canonical houra j an office said, or originally in* 
tended to be mdd, at the first hour sfter snuilse. Prime 
follows next after matina and lau da . The pselms of the 
Greek oflioe of prime (t vpmtu ao. Apa) are thoee elrendy 
used in the fifth oentai 7 (FniniaT.,zo.,oL); IntheWtiBt- 
ern Church they are Psalms zxll.-zxvl., llv., oxvitL, cxix. 
1-82 (with varying distribution sooordlng to the day and 
nseX Amoim the principal features of the office are the 
hymn Jam auk orto aUkre (Now that the daylight t){i> 
uio akyX the Athanailaii Creed, Little Cliaptoiv > 
Prayer, Creed, PreosA Coiifeaeioii, Absolution, and(kl1cct s. 

He mailo him to hen dslyvered out of Preeoun, and com- 
manded that Pialm to ben eeyd every day at Prpme, 
Mandevdle, Travels, p. i 

Fram pr ime to veepen will I chant thy praise. 

fbnnaisou, Pidlees and Ettan <>. 
(e)In a more extended aanaa flnom the fact that the lesK^ 
oanonloal hours MIowed at Intervals of three houre, ihc 
first quarter of the time between snnriae and sunset, eno- 
big half-way between ranriee and midday. 

The night hM yielded to the moin. 

And for the houre of prime are wora. _ ^ 
AMii;Roiraby,vL-'^ 

8, The spring of life; youth; fbll healHi* 
strength, or beauty ; hence, the highest or 
perfect state or most flourishing oondition 
anything. 



CflTMlnlurjNFfmf, 

Tet Tfiflii of frawrolM from Jove. 

JHHon, P. L., lx. 806. 

The thjme It ii wlCher'di and the roe ti in wrtm», 

Fmmtii'tOU (PhUd'i Bdhd^^m. VO). 

It WM ill the g^eu mim# 

Of good Harooii AlruidiM. 

T n m y mm, Arabten MIghti. 

Mt nqr JN^ of Ufa, and out of health. 

AvwfiOv, Bing and Book, I. SOS, 

I . The best P«rt; that which ia beat in qnal- 
i! V ; that wmoh la of prime or hic^ qualitj or 
entitle, as fiah| oyatera, etc.; often, in the plural, 
ii i>rime grade or quiuity. 

Give no more to ev*ry gnest ‘ 

Than he '■ able to digeit : 

Give him always of the mimeb 
And but little at a time. 

Surijl, Veriea on a Lady. 

5. In fencing: (a) The first of eight parries 
or guaras against thrusts in sword-play, after- 
ward retained in ozoroiae with the foils; the 
first guard a awordaman sui^rised by an at- 
tn(!k could make, while dra^ng hla weapon 
from the aoabbara near his left thigh, it was 
followed by parries In sssomfe. tkroe, gtcorCa up to osCaw, 
iuuMirding as thmsts followed at the openings In the de- 
frnNe made by such iraards. lu prime gna^ the iwliit 
rciiiafaiB low, the hand higher than the eyea, as In ursw- 
inu the sword, and the knuckles ore iwwaid. It Is tho 
ortllnsry poslUun of the German studrat **on guard,** 
when fenolng with the schUger. Hehce— (h) Somo- 
tiiiies, the first and simplest thrust (and parry) 
which can be made after two feuoers have 
crossed foils and are '*oti guard" with the left 
Hides of their foils touching: used thus for tho 
dirtict thrust. This Is by some writers called inod- 
«m primst while the true prime Is called oneM or old 
prime. In both old and modem tnrime the word jpiime is 
iiHed to liidloata the throst as well as the pfury or guani ; 
blit this comes from suppression of **ln^: thus, prime 
thrust, for thrust In prime. Prime, eeeonde, eto., repre- 
Miii iiumliered sections of an Ideal ehsrt covering such 
parts Ilf a swordsman's trunk as are visible to his oppo- 
nent, eaoli of which aootlons Is suppoeed to be guarded by 
Uie parry thus numbered. Honoo tho meaning of a*' thrust 
in prime,** etc. 

6. Ill chem., a number employed, in conformity 
wiUi the doctrine of definite proportions, to ex- 
press the ratios in which bodies enter into cora- 
idimtion. Primes duly arranged In a table omistltute 
s scale of oliemloal enuivaleota. They slw esprass the 
ratios of atomfo weights. 

7. A prime number; an integer number not 
<,1i visible without remainder by any number ex- 
cept itself and unity.— 8t. (a) The game of 
primero. 

1*0 check at ohesse, to heave at ma^ ... or set their 
niHt si prime. O. Turbervitte, On Hawking. (iVarrs.) 

{b) A term used in the playing of this game. — 

9. In mtidto: (a) A tone on the same degree of 
the scale or staff with a givon tone, (o) The 
interval between any tone and a tone on tho 
ssime dome with it. (e) The simultaneous 
combiiiution of two tones on the same degree. 
(ff) In a scale, the first tone; the tonio or Key- 
note. Tho typical Interval of the prime la the unison, 
aiHiustinslly ropresoiited by the ratio 1:1; such a prime 
is called per/fa or mq^. A prime In which one tone Is 
a half-stra shove the other la oslled aupmerUed or sqper- 
,nwiu9. The perfect prime is the most perfect of all con- 
aoimnoos— BO perfect Indeed, that In iu Ideal form It is 
iHftter described as a unison than aa a oonsonanoe. In 
bannoiiy, the parallel motion of two voices in perfect 
prliues uforbladen, except when a strictly melodic effect 
in desired: such primes are called maeeuUve. Oompare 
efinfeeuUeeJ^fth and conasenKw oeUne, under confseicnim. 

10. One of the fractions into which a unit is 
iiiimediately divided; a minute, it is generally 
r!.., hut aometlines Ai* Henos^ an aooent as tho symbol of 
huch a fmotloii : thua 6*, in almbng Is read **bpnme." 

II. The footsteps of a deer. /fa/KjoefL— wigtr 
prUnet, probably tbe dose of primo— that i% oXjl 

Att Ays prpme Peers let the jdotth stonde. 

And ouer-eeyh hem hym-sdf ho to best wrouhte. 

Piere Plowman (C), lx. 110. 
Then to Weetmynster nte 1 preeently went, 

When the eonn was at AmoAs prpme, 

JUpdgiu, London liellqp^ (lf& HaiL, 807). 
Ideal prlBM, an Ideal number that Is prime. Bee ideal. 

Pnmacy nrliiie, a complex prime number of the form 
" 1 men Oat if of the two ooefliolente one Is odd 
'' iiile the other ie even then the number Is congruent 
t 'unity on the modolns 8<l — 0(thle dellnitlon Includee 
» os a primary primes but eome anthore consider thia 
:> not of the olaae, booaoie It le not a primary number); 
' generally, a oomideK prime unmber which le at tho 
time aj^arynamber.—Mino Of tho mooiLthe 
>‘',wr mooii It mrst appears after the change, 
prime (prim), o.; nret. and pp. primed, pm, 
J't'iming. [4 prime, aJ] L intrana. If. Tom 
«•> at fiiBt; M renewed^. 
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9. To ingert a primer or prlmihd^powder into 
the vent of a gun before firing.— 8. In the 
steam-engine, to carry over hot water with the 
steam from the boiler into the cylinder; as, 
the engine primes. See primage, 2. 

n. trans, 1. To perform the prime or first 
operation upon or with; prepare. Bpeoifloally— 
(a) To put Into a condition for nd^ ftred ; anpidy with 
powder for oommunlcatlng Unto a dbaige: aalaotagnn, 
mlne^ etc. 

. Wo new primed all our Gnna, and provUM oundvee 
for an Enemy. Ansgii^, Voyage^ I. IH. 

Now, ere yon deep. 

Bee that your pdlah'd arma bepKm’a with care. 

Owfptr, Task, Iv. 607. 
ib) To oover with a ground or first color or ooat in paint- 
ing or plssteringi 

^0 of thdr faosa haa net the p riming odour laid on 
yot B, Jenson, Rplomne, IL 4. 

(e) ^.put In a fit state to act or endure; make ready; ea- 
pwialw, to instruct or prepare (a person) beforehand In 
what he is to say or do; ■'post*': as, to prime a person 
withaspeeoh: to prim n witusss. 

Being always primed with pdltesse 
Jfor men of their anpearsnoe and addresK 

Cmper, Frogreaa of Brnir,L 087. 

8. To trim or prune. [Obsolete or provincial. ] 
Bhowm hafla snows, frosty and two-odg*d winda that 


It^ 


no mate pditioal fedlng . . . that rscainod in 
luation r 


e prayers of the 
’ the line of hij 


the Primer down to the Befori] 

king [Henry VI.) who had perished for 

fathers and of the nation. Const. Hist, 1 841. 

Another prayer to her Is not only In the msnuel, but 
hi the primer iir office of the blessed Virglii. gfilfing/IrtC. 
Great primer, a printlng-typsb is points in ilae <see 
poifiti, n., 14X— Lmit pruntr, a slae of printing-type 
about lines to tho inch. Intermediate between small 
plea (larger) and bourgeois (snudlsr). It is known aa 10 
point in the new system of slise. 

This is Long Primer typo. 

Two-Una great primer, a slae of printing-type about 
86 linea to the foot, equal to 80 points in the new system 
of 

prlniAr^ (pri'm6r), w. [< prime, r., + -crl.] 1. 


wnicu may ih) expioiied i»y percussion, friotloii. or other 
mesna used for firing a charge of powder. (6) A iitenalL 
formeriy lu usob for contalnhig a small fixed amount cv 


The maiden blossoms : I provoke you all. 

And dare expose this body to your shsraness. 

Beau, and FL, OoKoomb, Iv. S. 
He has tme fervor and dramatic inaight, and all he 
needs is to 



needs is to prime down extravagances and modliy exeeaess 
in voice and expression. TAe dmenteon, VII. SOa 

Ognttr-nrlmed cartridge. Bee eenler dre eaitrirfoe, nn- 
dwcorffidfoe.— To prime a nULtdL. i^.mafoAV.— To 


Primer .^lul Kiiy 4>r \Vhrel*l«)ck. 


«, barrel of primer; S, Mnpper t r. to thaendof «Im 

pivot of tho aale ttf ihn whvnl ( vro wAivA/iUTf). Tlin |*ritnar hi flt^ 
to the key to ineveaut llie Icvcruictt tif the latter. 


prime a pump, to pour water down the tube of a pnmpb 
with the view of saturating the sticker, In order to eanse 
It to aweU, and thus act effectively in bringing up water, 
prlmod (primd), p, a, 1. Intoxicated. [Blang.] 
— 8. Spotted from disease. IldUiwcU, [Prov. 


NlgbVa bashful empress, though she often 
As oft rspsots her aarknsBa,p r imse again. 


though she often wane. 
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_ (prim Mi), adv. If. At first; original- 
ly ; primarily ; in tho first place, degree, or rank. 

The creed liath In It all articles . . . primsfo and uiil- 
verosUy iiMcssary. Jer, Ta^, Works (m. ISw), II. 8U7. 

Bsmson, being chief msgistrato of the children of Israel, 
might destroy the l*hl]lBtliiei, who were thdr enemies; 
and this was the thing primsip, nay solely, Intended by 
him, and not the taking away his own life. 

Bb^BermonaV. vllL 

8. In a prime manner or degree; especially; 
also, excellently: as, venison jirfmoly eooked. 

Thongh the natursl law be always the same, yet some 
parta of It sreprimWy necemsiy, others by snpposltloii and 
accident. Jer, Taylor, works (oil 188$^^ b, VreL 

primeneBB (piImMios), tt. Tlie state or quality 
of being Dime or first; supreme excellence, 
primer^ adj.. priMn^r; as u., prim'f^r), a, 
and n. [Formerly also primmer; < M E. primer, 
prpmer, n., < OF. primer, primier, premier, F. 
premier ss Sp. prinuro = Pg. primeiro =s It. 
primiero, first (cf. later F. primaire ss Sp, Pg. 
It. nrimario, first, elementary), < L. primarius, 
of tne first, primary : see jwima^. Of. premier, 
doublet ofiirifnerl.] I.t a. First; original ; pri- 
maiy. 

God had not delv'd ihatprimsr season 
Tho sacred lamp and Itoht of learned Beaoon. 

ayiveeter,tr, oTJm Bartas'a Weeka, 11., Eden. 
Aa when tho primer chnroh her councils pleas'd to call, 
Great Brltalirs bishops there were not the least of all 

Praytan, Folyolblon, vlil. 887. 
Ho who from lusts vile Imndage would be freed, 

Its primer ilsines to suffocate must heed. 

Hieterp Jomph, lOOL {HaUtweU,) 
Mmer fine, in otd Sng, law, a payment to tho crown 
(nsually oompiited at one tenth of the annual value of tbe 
land) exacted from a plaintiff who commenced a suit for 
tbe reoovery of lands known as njine, Bee/nsi, n.. 8. 

XL II. A first book ; a small elementary book 
of instruction. 

This lltol ohnd his litel book lemlngs^ 

As he sot in tbe soole at hie prpmer, 

Chemner, Prioress's Tsle, L 71 

The New Bnglend Primer, which for a oentujy and a 
half waa in these pertc tlie first book in rollglou and 
morals, as well as in learning and in lltarature. 

N, and Q,, 7th ser., IX. 64. 

Tbe New-Bngland Primer, Improved for tbe more easy 
attelning the true reading of English. 

New Jffngtand Primer (ed. 1777X Title. 
Opeelfloslly (seelsaX In England, both before and after the 
Neformstloa, a book of private devotfona especially one 
anthoriaed by the chnroh and partially or wholly in tho 
vemacnlar, contalnhig devotions for the hoanL the Creed, 
the Lordli Hrsyer, the Ten Commandments, oertsln psslnia 
Instmotlon as to elements of Christian knowladga etc. 
Primers are extant dating from tbe fourteenth century 
and earlier. A reformed primer was set forth under Heniy 
VnL in and continued In use with alterations till 
1676. A new series of primers began In 1668, and niisn- 
thorlsed primsn were also often usued. Books of devo- 
tion dosily res em bling the old primeni In contents and 
chsraeter srs eitensivaly used smong Angllesiis at tho 
prsoontday. 


powder, and Introducing It Into the pan of a gun : 

limes combined with the aiMuiiier or key of tlie wheel-loclL 
as til the lUiiBtratloii. 

8t. A groall jiowdor-lioni containing flue pow- 
der used for priming.- priotlon-primer. Bame as 
JHedon-htbe. 

primero (pri-mg'r6), n, [< Sp. primero, first: 
see printer^.] An old game of cards, it la not 
known precisely how tlio game was playeil. Each player 
seems to have held four cards ; a fiush wss the beat nand, 
and aprime, or one In which all four cards were of differ- 
ent suits, the next best. 

I . . . loft him at primem 
With the Duke of Suffolk. 

Shak., Hen. vni., v. 1. 7. 

Primero Is reckoned among the most aiiolont games of 
cards known to hsvo been played In England. 

JSIrtUi, Bports Biiff Pastimes, pw 488. 


or jmmti 

: Q. primcl, ( ML. Uio priinWse, also 

jnHmulaveris (OF. primulc de ver, primevere, F. 
jfrimeifdre, It, jfZor de jerimai^ra), ‘the first lit- 
tle flower of spring’; feiii. of L. prhnuhui, dim. 
of primps, first: see jtrime, (Uf, primrose.'] A 
primrose. 

Tho lionysonolu, tho froissho prjpneroUpe, 

Thor Icvys splsyo at l*liobaa iip-rysyng. 

LpdgaWe TedamenL 
She was a primmde, a plgguanye. 

Chaueer, Mlllcr'a 1'ale, 1. 82. 

prlmer-pOIKfil (pH 'mAr- pouch), n, MiliU, a 
leathern ease for carrying primers, which forms 
a part of an arlJllery oriuipment. 

primer-Beixin (pri'iui*r-Me'xiii), n. Formerly, In 
English law, tne i>aymeiit due to the crown 
from a tenant who hold in capite, if the heir 
succeeded by descent when of full age. .sneha 
payment eras one year's pnifltH of the land if In p o ss es sloiL 
and half a year’s profits if In raveralun. It waa abollshea 
by 12 Cor. 11. 

On the transmisalon of lay propiTiy In land, by the op- 
emtioii of the doctrine of wiIim wid uatw, tlie king lost hia 
reliefs and primer neirim. 

MimHcveI and Modem Hist, p. 280L 

primo-Btaff (iirim'stAr), n. Homo as eiwj-aima- 
nac, 

prlmett (prim'ot), n. [Appar. < prim, prime"^, 
+ -cf. Cf. jtrimprini, primrose, yihct,] 1 . The 
primrose.— 8. The privet. 
prlmotempBt, r^E., < of. prim temps, F. 
printemps, spring, i L, primum, neut. ot primus, 
first, + tcfHpus, time.] Hpring. 

I*riose temps fullc of frostea white. 

And May devoid of al dellte. 

Horn, qf CAs NoBe, 1. 4747. 

prlmotidet (primMId), fi. [ME.] 1. The time 
of prime. 

Horn . . . cam to the kings 
At his iiprislnge ; . . . 

Klgt at prime Ude 
HI gniiiien ut ride. 

King Ham (K. £. T. H.X 1. 849. 

8. Spring. 

prlmgtimet (pHm'tim), n, [ME.] Same as 
privietide, 2. 


Certatiiely yf you hid been taken as the floure for |hs 
herbe. If yon liad ben out greens fro the tree^ yf yon ml 
‘ nt graffed In prisseiime. Oetden Boi^ xL 



pclauval 


priUMVal (pri-mfi'w 
Of or belonging to 1 
inal; primitive. 


le first ages; original 


" ' pri- inaehine for patting falminateutopevciission.* 

caps. 

pirillllllg-powder(prf'ining^ponM6r}ya. 1. Det- 
onating powder.*;-2. l^e train of powder oon- 
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Remote frcim the pollto, thej itlll reteined the erCiiiest 
- , flow, It. 


etmpUdty of mennen. O d d imU ht 

From Cheoe aiid primsvat Dwkneei came 
Ught KmU, Hyperion. (Lottom.) 

Thii U the foreat primsmL LmigfdUnff, Bvangdiiw. 

-gyn. PHiMm, etc. Secerimafp. 

primewalljr (pri-iud'yaUl), aav. In a primeval 

manner; 111 tiie earliest times. 

primOTOIlB (prl-mfi'vus), a. [< h.jninuetms, in 'damental asysy^tic Invariant'.' 
the first or earliest period of life, < primurt. mimipftra (pn^oiip'^rR), ti.; pi, 
first, + ttvnm, time, age: see prim and opa.J (-rfi). [L.: see pAmparouaJ} A 
Primeval. bears a child for the fint time: coi 

wiml, n. Plural of primwi, 

Rimianist (prim'i-f^n-ist), a. [< PrimianfM (see 
def.) + One of the followers of Primi- 

aniis, who became Donatist bishop of Carthage, 

A. D. 392. An opposite party among the Dona- 
tists were called Maxmianiits, 


prlmigenal (pri-mij'e-n^), a. [Also erroneous- 
ly prifHogttHial; < primi(f(in-um + -«f.] Pertain- 
ing to the Jtitffnum primigenum. Bom, 1830. 
prlmifonial 0>rI-Tn1-Jd'ni-al a, [< L. jnimige^ 
a<i4s,lirst of Its kind, priiuitive (see pirimigenU 
oas), 4- -a/.] 1. First-bom ; orif^nal ; primary. 
Also jtrimogeniaL 

They recover themeelvci egeln to their condition of pii- 
m^iewiii t Innocence. (ManeHM^Fre*ezisteiK)e of Soule, xlv. 

9. Bpeoifioally applied to several animals of a 
primitive or early type after their kind, or to 
such a primitive tvpe: as, the ele- 

phant {jCkphaa primigemuH)^ 

TbnpriimtgenUL eleplunt end rhinoceroe. 

OMwn, Anat, • 80 a 

primigailions (pri-mi-jfi'nl-us), a. [< L. primU 
geniug, first produced, primitive, < nrimss, first. 
+ genere, gianerc, bef^t, + -o/.] First formed 
or generated; original. 

Rntlmcyer bcllcvoe that theae niatae oatUe belong to 
the pfimwentotM type. 

Darwin, Vw. of Aiilmala and Plante, 111. 

porlmiganoilS (pri-mij'e-nus), a. [< Li. primige- 
Ntcd, iTrst produced, primitive, < primwtf firat, + 
genere, gignera, be^t, produce.] Bamo as pri^ 
migeniouM, 

Prmilganiim (pri-mij'e-num), n. [NL., neut. 
of h, jmmigenwi, first produced, primitive, ori- 
ginal: see prifHigcnUms,^ Uogg% name (1830) 
of a kingdom of nature^ more fully called Beg- 
numprimigenitmf the pnmig«mal kingdom, com- 
posed of the same author’s I^roUnatiHia, and 
oorrespondiiig to the PritHalia of Wilson and 
Gassin, or the Protista of Haeckel, 
prtanlflravida (pri-mi-gmv'i-dft), w. ; pi. pHmU 
gravtam (-de). priiwMs, first, + gravid 

aus, pre^aiil. : see gravid?} A woman pregnant 
for the first time. 
primillRry, n. Seopriminerg. 
primine (pii'min), a. L< L. primus, first (see 
prime), + In hot,, the outer integument 

of an ovule when two are present, contrasted 
with the inner, or secundinv. But sliico the inner 
coat appean flrat, thla haa by aonie anthora been called 
prinUne, and the outer awiiiMlhic. See omde, 2. 

priminoxTt priminary (pri-miu'e-ri, -jMri), n.; 
pi. priminenes, priminaries (-ris). A difficulty ; 
Xnwdicament. Fng. and U. B.] 

priming (primming), ft. [Vorbal n. of prime, 
e.] 1. Ill gun. and blasting, the act of applying 
the powder, peroussion-cap, or other material 
used to ignite the charge; hence, the imwder 
or cap itself. 

The one that eaoaned informed na that hla and lilaooni- 
panioiia* guna would not go off, the priminff being wot 
with the rain. FraMn, Autobiog., p. m 

9. Figuratively, anything as small relatively 
to something else as the gun-priming is rela- 
tively to the charge : as, his crop isn’t a priming 
to mine. [Western U. ».] — 8. In painting, the 
first layer of paint, sise, or other material given 
to any surface as a ground, it may be of oil-oolor. 
and la then iion4diBorbent, or of chalk or plaater mixed 
with aiilnial glue, and la then abaorbent. 

4. In Hteam-oiigines: (a) Hot water carried 
along by the steam from the boiler into the 
cylinder, (b) The carrying of such water from 
toe boiler into the cylinder.— Priming of the 

tldss. See laggftw Mi ndca under tagging. 
priming-honi (pii'ming-hdm), n. A miner’s 
or quarrymau’s powder-horn. 
priBUnff-iroil (prl'ming-I^dm), n. In gun., a 
pointed wire used thhnigh the vent of a cannon 
to prick the cartridge when it is home, and 
i^r discharge to extinguish auy ignited jiar- 
tieles. [Eng.] In the United States service 
called priming-wire. 


r- '*«• 

[lunb. Bemonat. 


and fklthleaie men 1 l 
MQUm, On DeL of 

The sottlen (in America] were driven to oaat off many 
of Uie Improvamenta or cormptiaiia aa we may ohooae to 
call Uiem, wiiioh bad overahadowed the elder inatitutlona 
of the mother-oountiy, andlazgely tofall baokonthejirim* 
Ofiw form of tlioae inatitutlona 

F. A. Fn eman , Aroer. Lecta, p. 178 . 

9. Characterised by the simplicity of old times ; 
old-fashioned; plain or rude: as, a primitive 
style of dress. 

1 ihoiild atarve at their primitim banquet 

Lamb, Imperfeot Bympathlea 

3. In pram., noting a word as related to another 
that IS derived from it; noting that word from 
which a derivative is made, iimether itself de- 
monstrably derivative or not.'^4. In bioL : fa) 
rudimentary; inceptive; primordial; begin- 
ning to take form or acquire reec^isable 
existence: applicable to any part, ormn, or 
structure in the first or a very early nage of 
its formation: as, the primitive cerebral vesi- 
cles (the rudiment of tho brain, out of which 
the whole brain is to be formed). Bee out 
at protovertebra, (b) Primary or first of its 
kind; temporary and soon to disappear: op- 
posed to definitive: as, the primiUve nortn.'^o. 
in boU, noting specific types, in opposition to 
forms resulting mm hybridisation. Benslaw. 
— 6. In geel., m the earliest or supposed earliest 
formation : in the early history ofmM^logy noting 
the older crystalline rocks of which the age and 
stratigraphical relations were uneertain, and 
tho fossils (where these had once been present) 
either entirely obliterated or rendered so indis- 
tinct by metamorphism of the strata In which 


n. In gun., same [lai< 


See priming^ 


necting a fuse with a chaim. 

nrhuliig-tabe (pri'ming-tfib), 
as fricHon-tubo. 

primlng-wlra (pri'ming-wlr), n. 
iron. 

priinilivulailt (prim-in-va'ri-fuit), n. A fuu- 

primiparm 
woman who 

lars a child lor the nrst time : correlated with 
nullipara, multijtara. 

primlpan^ (pri-mi-par’i-tl), n. [< primipara 
4- Mp.} The state of lieing a prim^ra. 

primlpaimui (pri-mip^ft-rus), a. \Ch. primi- 
tiara, one that has* brought forth ic ‘ 


„ 'or the first 

t{ine,< primus, first, 4- parere, bring forth, bear.] 
Bearing a child for the first time, 
primlpflar (pri-mi-pIM Jr), a. r< h.primipilaris. 
pertaining to the first maniple of the triarii, < 
primipilus, the chief centurion of the triarii, 
< primus, first, + pilus, the body of the tria- 
rii, ipilum, a heavy javelin: see pite^.} Per^ 
taining to the first maniple of the oody of vet- 
erans (triarii) which formed a regular part of a 
Boman legion. 

It may be rauonable to allow Bt. Peter a primaiqr of 
order. Much a one ai the ringleader hath in adanee^ aa the 
pHimipilar eeiiturion had In the legion. 

Anrttnc, Worka Vn. 70. 

primitim (pri-mish^l-e), n.pl. [L. (> F. 
ces, > £. premioes), the first things oi their 
kind, first-fruits, \ primus, first: see prime.] 1. 
The first-fruits of any production of the earth; 
specifically (ecoles.), the first-fruits of an ec- 
clesiastical benefice, payable to Uie Pope, the 
church, or other ecclesiastical authority: same 
as annats. Bee annat, 1.— 9. In obstet., the 
waters discliaigod before tho extrusion of tho 
fetus. 

prlmltial (pri-mish'al),a. [< primitUe 4* -oL] 
If. Being of the flrat production: primitive; 
original. — 9. Pertaining to the primitim. 
primitlTe (prira'i-tiv), a. and n. [< F. primt- 
tffss Bp. Pg. It. primiHvo. < L. primiHvus, first 
or earliest of its kind, < pnmus, first: see prime.} 
I. a. 1. Pertaiiiiug to the beginning or origin; 
original ; especially, having sometlung else of 
tho same kind denved from it, but not itself 
derived from anything of the same kind; first: 
as, the j>rim«ffOc cliurdi; theprimiftre stieech. 

Atr. Did Adam write, air, In High DntohT 
ifnm. He did; 

Which nrovea itwaa the primtHve tongne. 

B. Jimssn, Alohemlat, U. 1. 

Thinga tnudated into another Tongne loae of their 
primmiw Vigour and Strength. Dowttt, Letter^ U. 47. 

Thepowerof 
Hw Umei^ aa tom 


they wm cnibadded that liteir detemiimtioa 
WM a matter of doubt. Maay^HteicakBtonit.riy 
odtedprMWte are now known to be more or lean iiiof. 
ongUy netanwrvhoaed Paleqiote and in Uic pr,). 

aomdled j priml W a a io ck abeloMtotlieaioteorareluDaii 
riaataa ttOalatter term waBandatfll la naed by Dma)— that 
la they nnmiatakably underlie unoonfonnably the 
known foaaiUfeKHiaKrala. Theaeaaoloroofcaarenindi m, 
In part of eroptlvo maaaea and in part of highly meteinor. 
phoaed aedlmentary depoBitawhlfm,aofSr aaean be dt n-r. 
mined from oxiating ovidonca were dqporfted befun- ih<. 
appeaianoeof lifeon the earth. Aa there lamndh prliid< ivr 
rock of which the geologiGal age haa not aa yet been liK- d 
It haa been found convenient to dealgnate thla ainipiy a« 
ernUattine or matomoivMa; aneh rocka are, however, ot t'-u 
euled orekapon; bat thla cannot be properhr done until 
thehr infra4SUnrian poaltion haa been eatobliahed by oltn-r. 
vatton. 

Theae remarinhle fonnatloini (granlteb granltlo aidiiHi 
rooflng-dateb eto.] have been oaHed priuimu^ from tiudr 
having been anppoaed tooonatitiite the moatanoleiittuiu. 
eralpmaotiona of the globes and from a notion that iiitiv 
originated before the earth waa inhabited by Uving buitiKK, 
and while yet thejdanet was in a naaoent atote. 

Ar 0. LgO^Frta. of OeoL (4th ed., 1886X HI. .m. 


Mmlttvc aorta. Bee oorfo.— PiUnlttvaaxMof oo- 

orimates, that mtem of axea to whlrii the pointA of a 
magnitude are firat referred with reforenoe to a aecond wt, 
to which they are afterward referred.— MmitlVi carot- 
id ortois; the oonimon oarotid artery.— oara- 
hrol dm. Bee Mmitlva diord, in mwie. a 

chord In Ite original jNMltion— that 1% with its root In tlie 
lowest volce-part->Rl]|ilttfa Clrail0,ln the itorongraphiu 
projeotion of the aphere^ the droleon the plane of which 
the proieotian It made.- Prllllitlva OOlorB, In pdnh'iM, 
red, yellow, and Une : so oaHed beoanae It was erroiiuiuary 
belloved thu from mixtnroa of theae all other oolora ixuihl 
be obtained. In regard to mlxtnrea of plgmeiita, thla very 
raddy approximatM to the truth ; in regud to tme niix> 
torea of oolong it ia atrlkiugly lalae. Bm color.— Prlml- 
ttvo oontravarlant, dtelooatlim, oquatlOB. seethe 
nonna.— Mmitivo enrvo^inrfaoob eto., that from which 
another is derived.— PrlnntiVOiatneirB. ttoe/othmuf 
the cAwiek, under /after.— FrimlttVO flbrlllM, the ex- 
tremely fine fllameiita of which the axia-<wlinder uf a 
iierve-flW la compoaed. Alao called nersefibriU, granu- 
lar SMa— Primitive flro. Bee/ra.— prlmittvoloiin, 
in the theory of nnmboriL a form which ia not equivalent 
to another form wlUi amaller ouefllolenta. Thn^ tho form 
*9 - 4ay + s;ya, 
by meana of the traniformation 




(tlie determinant of which la uiiltyX la shown to be eqniva- 
lent to 

2^0 - 

and thlalatter ia evidently priniltive.—Prl]nltlvo groovs, 
the flrat furrow which iippeat-a along the inldliiio of the 
back of a vertobrato einbiyo, in the site of the future 
cerebroapinal axis. It ia the very earliest riiaractcriatlc 
mark or fonnation of a vertebrate, caused by a aliikiiig 
In of a line of oella of the ectoblast, and a rialng up of other 
oella of Uie aame blaatodermio layer to form i^ht and left 
ridgea or llpaof the groove, wliion lips aoongrowtogetlier 
and thus convert the groove into a tube^ within wliidi 
the oerchroapinal axis » develop^. Alao oaUed priwL 
Hve furrow. Streak, and froee.— mmltlva gronp. Sue 
grotqil.— Ftimltlvg MgthOdlBt Oonnaotl^ a Wei- 
leyaii denomination founded In 1810 liy Hngh fiournu. 
In dootrine it ia In anbataiitlal accord with other Metho* 
diat chnrohea; in polity It la subataiitlally Pnnbytcriaii. 
It ia found prind^ly in England, the Dritiah coloniiA, 
and the United BUtes. and numbera about 200.0U0 mem- 
hem.— Frimlttvg STth root of unity, an imagiimiy 
root of unity which is not a root of unity of a lower or- 
der than AT.— Mmitivo plino, In ipherioal projection, 
the plane upon which the projectiona are made^ genemlly 
ooliioldlng with aome principal circle of the ndierv.- 
MmitlVO rodtt. Same aajmmortloiial radii (wblchaeo, 
under rodliitW Prlmitlvo root of aprimo nnmbor 
a number whose pUi power dlmlnldiadl^ unity is tno 
lowest power of ltdiviublebyp.— pyfniiftlvorootoftbe 

KliimtHal r — . - . 


m, a number wbloh aatiafiea the oongnienoe «T(mod p) 
and no aimllar oongmeiice of lower degree.— Frunltlve 
■tiewth^ the membraiions aheath of neurokeratin Mug In 
mednUatod nerve-flbera outside of the white annatiim'i* 
of SohwanD. Also odled ateoM qf Sekwamu and wun- 
lsmma.mByiL I and 2. FritUpu, etc. Bee primary. 

n. n. 1, An original or primary wonl; » 
word from which another is derived: oppot«<‘<i 
to dcrioaftoe.— 9t. An early CThristian. 

The seal of the nreaent age ia stark odd, if oomiMri'<i 
to the lervonni cf the apostles and other bmyprimlniv'ff. 

Jar. Taglor, Works (ed. tmx 1. 

3. In math., a geometrical or algebraic form 
from which another is derived, especially an 
algebraic expression of which anorher is tia* 
derivative; an equation which satisfies a dif* 
ferential equation, or equation of differences, > >1‘ 
which it is said to be the primitive (if it has tin* 
requisite number of arbitrary constants to form 
the solution of the differential equation, it m 
called the complete primitive: uec complete); a 
curve of which another is the polar or recipro 
oal, eto. 

primitiTaly (prim'i-tiv-U), adv. 1. Qriginallv : 
at first. 


nthen . 
futaUon by 
on Alma. 


have oontrlbntod to thdr own con- 
that the Ghnnh Uv’d 

JNtem, Touching BiroUiig>> 



■Iii i 


nftorwiidt mitMp tlw n owwl bn ca rt i ng. sS^T,Bmm, 
2 . Primarily ; not d«riyfttiYely.---8. Aecoidiiig 
ut the original role or oldest praetioe; in the 
incient or antique style. 
Th»l>MLIlwpawsl» i iri s iostjir fa i afa i i^ or^^ 
ill the worid. Sarmont, VL 117. 

primitlTOnOM (prim'i-tiy-nes), a« The state of 
l»einff primitiye or orighuJ; antiquity; eon- 
f onmiy to antiquity. 

primimi^ (prim-l-tlT'i-ti), n. [< wimitk/e + 
/j^.] The riuuraoter of bmnn primitive ; thus, 
iirmathematies we qpeak of wo primitivitjf of a 
form. 

Oh! loan ton; 

lo be oulebratod 

MlneM of Mr. Daard. 


lerMCMto than the dialnh 
Walpi£^y 


» Mann, Anf. 1760. 
_ im'i-ti), n, [< L. primuSf first, + 
' ./7y. J The state of being original or first ; primi- 
tiveuess. 

TblayrMto God reqnirio to tie attrllmtod to blmaSlf. 

Jhn Pmmm, Bipoa of Creed, L 

primly (primMl), ndv. In a prim or precise 
manner; with primness, 
primneaa (prim^nes), ». The state or condition 
of beiiy; prim or for- 
mal ; afKMsted niceness 
or preciseness. 

The atiff ttnaltoraUle 
pr i mtmci hia lonsorarat 
Gangmwin'a JTiWt 174ft. 

Primnoa (prim'ii6-a), 

N. [NL. (Lamarck, 

1812).] The tymcal 
g(miis of Prinmmam. 
prinmoid(prlm'n 9 -id), 

M. A polyp of the fam- 
ily Primimdte. 

Primnoldm (prim-nd^ 

Hie), a. pi. [NL., < 

Mmnoa •¥ -im.] A 
family of gorgonia- 
coouB alcvonarian pol- 
yps, typified by the ge- 
nus Primnoa, 
primo (prd'ind). [It., 

< L. jinmsA, first: see 
prime,'} In mirric, a 
first or prinoipal |mrt, 
as in duets or trios. — 

Tempo primo, at the flrat or original tempo or paoe: 
lued after a paaaage In aomo other tempo thpn the mat 
prlmoganialt (pri-mo-jd'tii-gl), a. An errone- 
ous form of prtmigvnial. 

The primopeHM light which at flrat waa diffnaed orer 
the face of the nuftohlon'd chaoa. 

Okmndie, Vanity of Dogmaiiiinft L 

Noon atanda eternal here ; here may thy alght 
nrink In the raya oljprfm^pmitol 

WaUt, Faradlae. 

primogenital (pri-m$-jen'i-tal), a, [< L. pr»- 
mogenitUf the rights ox the first-born (see jiW- 
ntoffmiture), + -of. Of. LL. primogenitalis, ori- 
ginal.] Pnmogenitaiy. 

Thoao garments Bebeoca pat on JacoK hla laoerdotal 
vestment; but it was still tho nKtiwpmwaf righ^ tfll a 
family aeparated. True Boligton, n. 21. 

Oeneals, as a fundamental factor in evolution, may be 
intelligently oonaidered nuder some of Ito aabordl- 



4«T 

(rtl-m#-Wl.«irkii. [«P. 
■E Pr. 8p. Pg. It. jfniaoffmiitura^ 
t, nrimogeuftnre, < L. pri- 
, thorift^ts of file first-born, birthright, 
neut pi. of mmopesf fiM, first-bom, < prisio, 
first, in the first ^ace (abL neut. of primus^ 
first), 4* ocstfii^p. of ffignore, bring forth: see 
genitureA 1. The state of being the first-born 
among children of the same parents; seniority 
by birth. 

Ariatodemua . . . died leaving twin aona, Baiytthenes 
and Proclea ; their mother refualng to determine which 
bad tho right of prAmpmgimeL It waa agreed that tmth 
should succeed to the crown with ouual authority. 

J. JSSm, Worka, tV. Ma 

2. Descent to the eldest son; the principle or 
right by which (under the Norman law Intro- 
■ diiced into England) the eldest son of a family 
succeeds to the fatneris reid estate in prefer* 
enoe to, and to the absolute exclusion of, the 
younger sons and daughters. The ancient ouatoma 
of gavelliind and boroagh-Bngltah form euM^ona to the 
general rule of law aa to primogeniture. (See ganBHnd 
and borough In the modlfled form of the law 

of primogeniture now misting in England, the law, if left 
to operato carries the land of a person dying to male 
taeira singly, In auooeaaloii preferring tlie ddeat, but to 
tomale heira equally In common, and carries personalty 
to wife and children with no preference for the eldqst son. 

He waa the flrat-bom of the Almighty, and at», by the 
title ot mknogeniture, heir of all thiiiga. 

Souikt Sermons, IV. x. 

The abolition of primogenUurej and equal partition of 
tnherltanoea, removed the feudal and uniwinral diatlno- 

"‘[>na which mad ‘ 

1 tho rest poor, 
all agrarian lawa 


VrinroM 

d.kinM.,tb.ta)rw<4*M>Mwlwtd«»W|ii«toplMmwhkh 
Unas the inner aarfaoe of the wall of a vacuolated oell.— 
Mmordial Mne, tlie name given by Barrande to oortalii 
strata in Bohemia which there contain the luwestiauna. 
pretty nearly the equivalent of tho Potadam aaiidatoiie of 
the New York Siirvey.aiid of the ('ambiian of North Wales. 
Ill these vartouB reipons, aa well aa in other parts of the 
glolie, aa In China and the Cordllleraa, the fauna of the 


^na which made one member of every fraU^^ridi and 


/Wmwmi* rejmla. 

(One lixteenth iiaittnil vise.) 


Jofrrmm, Antiibiog., p. la 
iVfmflpaitGvre, aa we know It In our law, had rather a 
political than a civil origin, and oomoa from the authority 
of the feudal lonl and probably from that of the tribal 
chief ; but hero and thero on the Ikmtinen t there are traoea 
of It aa a oivO institution, and In anoh oases the auooeaalon 
of the eldest son does not ezoludoproviaiou for the younger 
eons Vy what arc called apnanagea. 

IfeffM, Early Law and Custom, p. 26L 

Bspressntativs prlmoganitors, the rule of feudal in- 
hentanoe by which the Isaac of a deceased child wore re- 
garded aa ttonding in the place of that child, subject to 
the same preference of males over females among them, 
and of elder over younger males among tliem, aa obtained 
amoim children iiiherftliig directly : so that, If an elder 
son dlM leaving sons and daughter^ the eldest of tlie aona 
would take what hia frther, If living, would have taken, 
primogeilitlirerilip (liri-m^ji)ii'i-t.Mr-ship). n. 
l< ^nrmogenHurc + The state or right 

of a first-born son. 

By tho ariatooratical law fAprimogmtUuretik^ In a family 
of nx children, five are oxpoeed. Aristocracy has never 
but one child. Burke, Appeal to the Old Whiga. 

primordia. n. Plural of pHmordium. 
primordial (pri-mdrMi-ai). a. and ii. [< ME. 
prymordtall (ii.), < OF. “(also ¥,) jtrimordial os 

nrst of all, ^ L, primordinm, pi. priwmrdia.ory J 

gin, beginnings: seopHstordiim.! I.o.l.i’irBt in a formal and alTected maimer, 
fn order; eaniest; original; primitive; exist- 
ing from the beginning. 

TheprSnonUol state of our flrat paronla 

J^. BtOi, Works, III. 1102. (Lamm,) 


fheprimary, 

ILn. A first principle or element. 

Tho pHmordiala of the worid are not mechanical, but 
aperaiatical and vital. Pr, B, Mare, Divine INaloguei. 

Primordialida (pri-mdr-di-al'Mle), !>.»/. [NIi., 
< lAuprimtwdialts, primordial, + A fam- 

ily of goniatites, having smooth wliorls with 
simple sutures and Itii'go dividod ventral lobes. 
Mjfatt, Pro(!!. Dost. Bor. Nat. Ilist.. 1883, t>. 316. 

prunordialiBm (iiri-mfir'di-ftl-ism), n. [< /iri- 
mordial + •ism.} Continiianee or observance 
of primitive ceremonies or the like. 

Yet another Indication of jaiMinrHiaUno may bo named. 
This apecice of control [ceremonial olHM)r\'ance| establlahca 
itadf anew with every fresh relation among tiidlvidnala. 

U. Spetioer, ITin. of Huuiol., | MS. 

primordiali^ (prl-iu6r-di-»ri-ti), n. [<yiri- 
mordial 4* •tig.} The elinractor of being pri- 
mordial, and therefore nut derived from any- 
thing elM. 

prlmiordiallY (prl-mfirMi-al-i ), adv. U nder tho 
first order m IhiiigH; at tfie heginiiing. 

primordiat6(prI-mdrMi-ut), a, [< h.jtHmitrdiuSf 

original, 4- .] Original ; existing from the 

first. 

Not every thing ohyinlata will call salt, sulphur, or 
spirit, that iicimIs always lie a fnimordiate and Itigeiienilile 
body. BogU, 

primordilim (pri-mfirMi-um), n.; pi. prhuttrdia 
(-ft)* [ 1^*1 commonly in id. priMordin, the bo- 
punings, < pri m us, first, 4- ordiiif begin . Of. ex- 
ortHnrn,} 1. Deginniug; commeiiceitient; ori- 
gin. Quarterly Ktw. (Woreester,) — 2. In Ard., 
tiio ultimate begitniiiig of any stnictims 

primOfiity (prim-os'i-ti), n, [Iiwg, < prinil 4- 
•ositjf, as in itomjHmig, etc.] PrimnoHs; pni- 
dory. [Raw3.] 

I ahould really like to know what excuse TiOrd A 

oonld offer for Ills vrimtrUy to ms when he was riding with 
such a Jesebel as Ijoly . 

Mefwdm qf Ladg Bekter Stanhope, si. 

prlmovant (pri-mfi^vunt), a. In ane, miro%i,^ 
that splieru which was siipposed to enrry the 
fixed Mtars in their daily iiiotions to which all 
tho other orlm wore attached. Heu) primum mo- 
bile. 

The motion of the jfrivinmiU (or flwt.w jaly otlid roo- 


tloii). 


/>M, MnUieroatiuall moface (lfl70X 


[F*rov. 


ntly 

nate pliaaea^ aa ncredlty, physiological aeleotloiw sexual 
Hulectlon, primogmUiai aelectioii. sexual diflerentlatlaiii, 
iiKduding phUopnigenelty, hybrldlty, etc. 

dMsiMS^Xn. 124. 

primogunitaxy (prl-mf-jen'i-tft-ri), a. [< L. 
primogeMtaf the lights of the first-bom (see pri- 
mogcnitnre\ + -Gry.l Of or belonging to pri- 
iiiogoniture, or the rights of the first-boni. 

Thgy do not azplldUy condemn a limltod monarchy, 
but evident^ ademt his scheme of urfmMmltoiy rights 
which ia peimapa almost inoompatibia with It BaUam. 

primogonitiYe (prl-m()-Jen'i-tiv), a, and n, [< 
L* prtmogenita, the ri^ts of the first-born (see 


L a. Relating to pri- 
right of primogeni- 


prStogmitwre)^ 4- 4ve,} 
iiumnitnre. 

ILt n. Primogeniture; 

’ure. 

The jwfmMsitlgw sad due of birih. 

pri]iiogeidtor(pxl-m$-jen'i-t 9 r),fi. [B:Pg.pH- 
'•iffgemtor m It, jnimogimitore, ^mogenitor (ef . 
ML. primogenitor^ first-born), < L.pHfiiito, first, 
+ gmtor, a imrent, a fhther, < pensrs, gignere, 
‘>cget, bring forth.] A forefather; an ancestor. 

R your fttoMpfiiltom be not beUed, the MMnl anintoh 
.yn have waa onoe of a deeper btodt when they 


from Mauritania iuto l^paln. 

Oapton, Notoa on Don qnixote. 

OUT ptto Ms ei rily paamd thdrdaya yiong twea 

PMiusivsiito Sakaol ifeMf jss. 


I have aometimci thought that the Htatea In our sy*tom 
may be oompared to the primnrdial partides of matter. 
. . . whose natural oondltion la to each other, or, at 
leaa^ to exist in their own independent identity. 

B, Cboale, Addreaaea, p. 40L 

I ahould Infer from analogy that nrolmbly all the organic 
beings which have ever Hvm on this oartb have descended 
from some one primordtal form, into which life waa flrat 
breathed. Parwin, Origin of Bpedea p. 420. 

2. In asaf., primitive; formative; in a rudimen- 
tary or embryonic state: ojiposod to dcfiniHve^ov 
final, completed, or perfected: as, theyB4f»or- 
dial shall of man is partly membranons, partly 
cartilaginous. 

Three pairs of segmental organa, which haveonly a tom* 
poraiy eziatonce and have been regarded aa prtmardlid 
xidneya are developed at the posterior end of the body. 

Budey, Anat, Invert, prT92. 

8. In hot, first formed: applied to the first true 
leaves formed by a young plant, also to fho 
first fruit produced on a raceme or spike.— 4. 
In geol,^ containing tbe earliest traces of life. 

Of an the reaultaof gedogicBl and peleontolosioal invea- 
tisetlon during the peat half-century, there la no one so 
remarkable ea the revelation of tbe exlstoDoe of the so- 
eelled primcnltol buna It la now eleariy eaUbliahed 
that there was a time when life waa reproeentod by a few 
fomis, whieb were essentially the same all over the aM>e. 
What has long been known tone true lor Europe and Amer- 
ica baa been recetiay aupf^^^f for Asia, by the In- 
vesthudloiiaaf Biohthofan in China, where tbepecullarjMii 
mamMl fuiiia teems to be largely developed, beeiiiig, aa 
Professor Demea remarks, “an astouiablng reaemUaiioe 
to that of North America and Scandinavia.*^ 

WkMnag amd Wadmoarth, The Asolo System, p. 640. 

Mbsusrdlal CSlL in tot., a cell cf the aimpleat oharaetor, 
onrro3idoeanoa p oaaea a aotll»wall.-- MiurtUalutri- 


n. inlrantt. To be formal or affiMded. 

Eng. and Kcotcdi.] 
primprlntt (prim 'print), n. [AIn(» primiprint, 
primprieet; < jmm, primey + prim't,} Same as 
primei. 

That great bushy plant, usually temiod privet, or prim- 
priM. TopooUt Hlauirlu of Serpvnta p. KMi. (HaUtwM.) 

prlmprlyett, n* Same US primjrtriut. Minsheu 
(misprinted prunprivel). 
primrose (prim'rfis), u, and a. [< ME. prime- 
row, jnryfnertme, < OF. primtrow, primrose (oc- 
coraing to Godebroy, same as jmsserow, holly- 
hock), as if < L. prima rasa, ‘fii^t rose,* but ac- 
tually a substitution for (JF. primerole, a prim- 
rose: see primcrolc. Cf. tnlwrow, which also 
simulates a connection with rose^.} 1. n. 1. 
A plant of the giuius l*rimula; esjieeially, a va- 
riety of Primula iwrisy in which trie flowers ap- 
pear as if on separate peduncles, the short c<iin- 
mon stalk being hidden btuieath the base of the 
leaves. Several of the best-known apedes and varietlea, 
however, have independent iiamca, na auiieula, oau/ol^ 
oxUp, and putganthwi. See cut under Primuta. Sec also 
the imraaea bulow. 

Thou aoydest a xerd achulde spiynge 
Onto of the rote of lentfll Tease, 

And achulde ilouru with floiiaaohyng. 

With pKnwmasi greet plent. 

BotgjfoodilL K. T. S.Xp. 212. 

The prknrom idaofng first, because tbat in the qning 
It la the flrat appears, then only flouriahing. 

Praytan, Polyolblon, zv. 140. 


kprkrmmht a riveria brim 
A yellow p r www we waa to him. 
And It was nothin more. 


IM more. 

Wordnoorth, Fetor Bdl, L 
2. Gne of a few other plants with some resem- 
blance to the primrose. Bee the phrases below. 
— Sf. The first or earliest flower; a spring flower. 



wordi tbo gui thli prooda waada [tha 

Waa I noi plMtod of thine owne hand, 

To lia tha pr^mnm of all tlie land ; 

With llowring bloaauinea to fnrtiiah tha piimaf 

8hap CaL^ Vabmaiy. 
4t. Figurativoly^tho first or choicest; the flower. 
Two iifiblv Primermn* of Nobllltie. 

Aaokam, The Boholamaator, p. OS. 
She ia the pride and primnm of the rent 
. Made by the Maker aelfe to be admired. 

^amer, Colin Idont L 600. 

6. In hor,f a qiiatrefoil used as a bearing.-- 6. 
A pale and somewhat greenish-yellow color. — 

7. A coal-tar color used in dyeing, being the 
potassium ethyl salt of tetrabrom-fluorescein. 
It is mostly used in silk-dyeing, producing pink- 
ish-yellow shades.— Bird's-eye prlauroae, PHmida 
AwnioBBk a pretty plant with alWery leaven In small ro- 
aattea the Siiwer-atalka H Ui 16 tnohoa high, bearing com- 
pact nmbels of lilac-purple ydlow-eyed flowera. It la wild 
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laavm are rid tdUeal, obovato crmriltt^ 

" - The Sowara are diaaor 

Thay 


ad, and form a mreadte toft. H 
plioiia,aoaa \mnng a Short atsia an 
up on the tube, othen oig»alte In 


and IMM sriMa aSte 


white, plni^ panle^ or yalkiw In eOlor, grouped. In 
InwcU^ umbria — In _tM ^ 


pstaUBi iiitar pwas (pc'uos in^Mr pA'kxj. 
[L.: primnUf MUtr, ainm; . ■ 


aa If on aeparate atalka. The oommem P. 


e true prlmroee, ho wevar, ap 


and northern Aata, olaewhere In gnrdena, with yellow or 
atraw-colored Sowera in emly apni^, haa three varieties 

often regarded aeapeolea,oorn«poDdfug to the n " 



thatP, 



prlmjrf 

bloomiiig. [Bisre.] 

A violet In the youth of jwte nature. 


L 


oai^ and /*. wviv are alaodlatlnet while the oommem OS- proon * — . — 

up la a hybrid between thorn. (See tho above oommon 
namea, and Aerfr-priarCSI.-Prier’a-imift My-ftay,pri<yiiNil- 
Im (under tnuflmX and jNduoawl) Kumerouaotherape- 
ciea are beautlfnl and more or leaa cultivated. SeemirMu- 
la, Uuim, toar’a-eor, tfuaCy-mOlw, yWnrik aataridi (under 


Wha wfllprbi 
Wl'theiMjsrl 


cwMitoX MyoNttMa and primrom. 

9. [f. C.J Any plant of the genus Primvla, 
Plimulaoes (prim-iJ.l*'sM), n.pL r^. (Ven- 
tonat, 1700), < Primula 4> -ace«.] A very dis- 


dinoMww- -Filry prlinn>se,Pr<imilamoUma, a ep^oa onnosi 
native 111 the mountalna of aouthem Europe, only an Inch 
or ao hlglL but with flowera nearly an Inch nroaid.--Blllia- 


I ap^ea, the aoape ( 

high, the tiorollaa of tho iiuineroua awcet^oented flowera 
funuel-ahaped, vrlUi the limb concave.— Japuasst prlm- 
rosa. Mmula JaponiM. one of the handaomeat apecieiL 
the fkiwera unfolding in aucceaalve whorla on the tall 
acape.-]|lgtliiillinui pilinroso. iVimuto MUtaminiea, 
of uorthem North America, named from a Canadian lake: 
k low, pre^ phmt, the flowera from one to eight, fleah- 
oolored.— Mlglit prlniross. Same aa evening primroee. 

— • . prliiiroae-poerleaa.— Bootoh. 

ilio blrd'a-uye piiitiroao, iVtomla 

"nT a. 1. Of or belonging to a primrose ; spo- 
oifloally, resembling a primrose in color; pale- 
yellow. 

Ho had a buff waiatooat with coral huttona. a light coat 
lavender troaaei% white loan Itouta, and primnm Idd 
glovea. 0. A, 8tm, Dutch noturea. (AafAam.) 

2. Abounding with primroses; flowery; gay. 

Hhuaelf the prtmtnm path of dalliance treada 

SMt., Uamlct, 1. S. fiO. 

Mmross Lsagnu. fieeladpuai. 

primrOBSd (prim'rdsd ). a. \ixtrimum + 
Covered or adorned with ])ritni*OMeH. 

Not one of your broad, lovel, duaty, glaring oauaeway^ 
but a ilg^iaA up-andnlowii prfmroi«l ^-ruiul. 

iSbaaiJWb Keuben MwlUoott^ 1. 1. (DovCm.) 

primrOBe-peerlen (prim 'r6% -perries), n. A 
plant, Nardsmg hUwrm. 

primrOBe-Willow (prim'rds-wil 'd), n. Bee Jug- 


tinot order of gamopetaloui herbis of the cohort 
oharactorised by its five stamens 
ite to the five lobes of the regular oorolla, 
16 capsular ovary containing two or more 
ovules, a single style, and an undivided stigma ; 
tho primrose family, it Includes about 816 apodoa 
claaaed under 4 tribes and 86 genera, natlvaa of temper- 
ate regions and mainly al|dn«b nuu In the aouthem heml- 
s^ere. They are horba, growing uanally from a peren- 
iilid ruotatock ; tho tew that occur in the tn^oa become 
there annuals, an liivoraionof the usual effect of the trop- 
ica. They bear undivided or rarely lobed leaves, either 
all radicu, or alternate^ opposite, or whorled ; and com- 
monly racemod, unibeled, or long-atalked flowera. Very 
many of the most-priaed flowers of onltlvation belong to 
thia ratplly, aa tho primrose, oowallp, polyanthua, auricu- 
la. oyclanien, and aoldanelle. For the beat-known genera, 
see VrUnvla (the type). AysimacMa. Obrimnen, 3 v£ti 6^ 
OVauee, CorU, HamStuM, Soldaneita, hoatetikeen, and Hcd- 


Awri r<Wf «Mf JMrlfafivif (Cblld-k Ballads, XI. :.;4). 
prin^ (prin)» «• [< OP.jpKn. vor. otprim, thin, 
slender: seejiHmi.] Blender; thin. 

Hee looks as BMint atid pria aa bt that q^ent 
A tedtooB twiilveyearB In an eager Lant 

JiMdkcr, Poems, p, 14a (HoBi 

prince 


(HoOIwbU.) 





porimulaceonB (prim-^-l&'shius), a. Of or tv>- 
Hombling the ' 

PrimnlaleB ( 
ley, 1833), < Primula^ q. v. j' A' ooho^ of gamo- 
ilauts of the series Heteromerm^ dis- 


primnlc (piim'si), a. [< prim + -/rto, e^uiv. to 
-yl.] rrlm; demure; 


Matrix MaUia. 


precise. [Scotch.] 

Jhame, Halloween. 


im-fl-lft'lBs), n. pU [NL. (Liud- 
, j A col 
)ries Hei 

tiiiguished by a one-colled ovary with a central 
and basal placenta, and stamens opposite the 
regular (*orolla-1obes. it Inolndes S orders, of which 
the JfgrriiMV, mainly tropioal treea, and the mandoeem, 
herbs of temperate i^ona are alike In their slmide atyle 
and stigma, whereas the Humhaginem are mainly maritime 
herbs, with five styles. 

Primillea (pri-mfl'l&4), n. pU [NL. (Endlich- 
er, 188G), < Primuia + •m,j A vibe of plants 
of file Older Primulacem, oharaotorisod by tho 
regular imbricated corolla-lobes, stamens on 
the corolla, suxierior ovary, andlialf-anatroiioiis 
ovules. It includes 12 genera, of which Pri- 
mula is the type. 


Primula (prim'(|i-lil),n. [NL.(Maljpiglii,lfl7fO, 
< ML. jtrimulat primrose (so called in allusion 
to its early blooming), feni. of L. primulus, first, 
^m. of primuAf first: see jtrime. Of. 
role, primrose,'] 1, A genus of gamopc talons 
pliUfitB, the primroses, typo of the older 7Viwf/- 
taeem and the tribe I^'irnulm, characterised by 
a conspicuous salvor-sbaiNHl corolla, with five 
opiKisite stamens borne on its long tube, aiul 
by a roundish flve-valved and one-cellod cap- 
sme, containing many peltate seeds. There are 
about 180 specie^ mainly monutaiii-dwullara of Europe 


primnlla (prii^Win), .. [< NL.JV<wirte + ggffJ SgyS 
A crystallisable substance obtained a Acourtei 


a 

person, 

eign, prince, prop, adj., first in time or order, < 
primus, prime, firat, + capere, take, choose : stMj * 
eajiablc,} 1. A soverei^; a king; by extcii> 
sion, a royal personage of either sox. 

At this noble Prinee It endued with merole. peclence, 
and moderation, to la the adoumedwlth lingnler boantfe 
tnd chttUtIt. Xgi^, Euphnet and hit England, p. 4&4. 
Snob duty aa the tubjeot owes the prfnet. 

gAak.,irofthe8.,v.S.i5r>. 
*'No one thing,” tighod Weltlngharo. "doth more prog- 
uotUcaie an alteration of thit estate than that a 
of her Majetty't Judgment tbould negleot ... the itop. 
ping of to dtogeront a gap.” 

KShy, Uiat Netherlandi, n. 83a 
Some of the Iftroiaa KJnga were venr powerful Prineee. 

B, A, Freeman, OldEng. Hitt, p. 80. 

9. The title of tlie ruler of a priucixiality: as, 
the iVinoe of Waldeck; the former Princes of 
Orange. Few tuoh principelltlet now exitt In Europe; 
they ire either email In extent (as Montenegio and Mo- 
nacoX or In certain relatione tubordlnato In ntme or roll- 
Ity to t inaerain (it BulmuiaX or to a central jniveriiniciii 
(at Uppq Waldeck, and the other principallUet of tlie 
Uemiaii empir^ 

8. A title of nobility in eortain countries on 
the eoiitiiieiit, superior to duke: as, Ji’hiee 
Bismarck : J*fHnoe of Condd. . There are, however, 
many exoepUoiit In the rriatlve atandlng of particiilur 
tlUea owing to the fact that many prinedy deiignatlonii 
are little more than coarteay tlUea, or to the oirornnataiiett 
that tome princely titloa are bittorioally and intrinaicHlly 
of oomparativelyamalllmportanoq while aomeducal tillua 
on the oontraiy, are of the hlgheat, aometimee even of aov- 
* “ “ "• fttheti 


from the root of the cowslip, 
primnm Mgidnm (pri'mum frij'i-dum), 


P.. 


jtrimum, neut. ot primus, first; Jirigidum, iieut. 

m frigid. 


otMgidus, cold: seo prinicam 
cold: an elementary substance^ ace 
tlie doctrine of Parmenides. 


Pure 
iing to 



Ckiwering rUnt ol /Wwii/a SiHemtit. 

and Asia, with 6 tn the United Statea, 1 in extreme Bonth 
America, and 1 In the mountalna of Java. They arr bean- 
tlfttl low-growing plants, with perennial ruotatooka. The 


The flrat meant of prodnolng cold la that which nature 

8 re8enteth na withal : namely, the expiring of cold out of 
lie inward ]iartaof tho earth in winter, when tbeaun hath 
no power to overcome it, tho earth being (aa hath been 
iKitm by aome)jififfmm/mdi«n. 

Jlaeon, Nat Hiat, L 60. 
The diapiite which la the primumJHgidum la very well 
known among iiaturallata: tome oonUmdlng for the eartli, 
oUiera for water, othen for the air, and aoiue of the mod- 
erna fOr iilUt^ but all aeeming to agree that there la aome 
body or other that ii of Ita own natnre lupremely cold, 
and hy partlolpation of which all other bodies obtain that 
qualito. But for my part 1 think that before men had ao 
hotly dlaputea widen iBthejirhiHmiA^^Miim they would 
have done wdl to Inquire whether there beaiur aumi thing 
or no. llosie. Experimental Hiatoiy of Cmd, title xvU. 

primnm mobile (pil'mum mob'i-18). [L.: |>H- 
mtciN, neut. of primus, first; mMle, neut. of 
moUlis, movable: see prime and In 

tbe Ptolemaic system of astronomy, the tenth 
or outermost of the revolving spheres of the uiil- 
vorse, which was supposed to revolve from east 
to west, in twenty-four hours, and to carry the 
others along with it in its motion; hence, any 
great or first source of motion. 

Tho motiona of the greateat jperaona In a ■overnment 
ought to be aa the mooona of the idaneta under prUasm 
mMU, . . . carried awiftly by the higheat motloii, and 
aoftly In their own motion. 

Bacon, BedlUona and Troublea. 
A atar doea not move more obediently from east to weat 
than Bacon obeya, and umropriataa aa hit own, the mo- 
tion of hit prtomm mobSo, the King. 

E. A. A6Me, Bmou, Pb sia 
primnB (pil'mus), u.; |fi. pHs»< (-ml). [L., first: 
see prime,] The first in dig^ty among the 
bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church. Ha 
la choaen by the other Idahopa, prealdas at an their meat- 


areign dignity. Frbme la the tniidatlon of tho chief 
Buaabin Stle of nobility (bigaiX 
4. A courtesy title ^von to non-regnant mciii- 
bers of royal families, and often confined to 
the younger sons of the sovereign : us. Prince 
Arthur (of Great Britain); Prince Henry (of 
Prussia); the eldest sons are usually called 
prince with a territorial title (as PHnee of 
Wales, in Great Britain; Prince of Naples, iu 
" imjjerio' 


Italy), crotPH prince (Greece), prinee imj)€irial 
(Austria, Germany, etc.), prince roual (lh*n- 
mark, Sweden, etc.), or with a territorial 
title (as Didee of Sparta, in Greece; Duke of 
Brabant, in Belgium). 

The empreaa and young prineev at the blood of both 
■exes. Aogt, Giimver*a Travel*, I. 

Until he ia created a peer, by the title of duke or oilier 
rank in the peerage a member of the reigning family - 
even the aovereimra own younger son— though atyle«l 
prinev and royal highneaf, la hi law but a oonunoner. 

Jir.cmilQ.,7thaer.,lV.33!». 

0. A courtesy title given in some relations to 
dukes, marquises, and earls in Great Britain- 
See the quotation. 

He Ian aari, alao a marquis) beam Mao the title, upon 
aome oocaaloni, of Moat Noble and Pnlaaant Prinee. 

Burke, Pee rage Int, p. Ixxi. 

6. One who is preBminent in* his class or pr<>- 
fession: as, a merchant prinee; a prince of 
good fellows. 

Bit semed at he inygt 
Be jnwiMc with-onten pare, 

In frilde ther fella men fyst . _ 

Ar GatMgiie muf Che Orten jriKyAC(E. E. T. B.X L 


J amongit the Alginei. Demoethenea atrongi^r 

the Athenlaaa, dnohlnea amongat tha Rhodlana, 
amoqgat tha Komaiiaa, were not only ikllfnll In OiaiUoK- < 
but iThMef of all other Oraioura. 

d u eeam , Letten (tr, by Hdloweq 1677X 
Thaae mantjonad by their namea ware flrdae*e In tb< ir 
fkmaiaa. 1 Chron. Iv. - 

Brava Trofina ! thepr Bw ^ cMvj^^ ^ ^ 

To uaa toewordaof thajH^wtof 1aBrnliiglieraapoiLO>>J> 
In riudlow and anudl boaii they glide over tha laea of th«' 
Vligfltanaaa. JPiMihssbl^^ 



cm 


BmCSMMiimui— 

ti, emperor of Aiwtrin (M Qimnd Mnea of TtttniglyMUaX 


ueMhaBtndtaM Bm 

. niurly, e mfer wee at once the blabop of a dloc^ 

, M iither epfaritaal raler) end a aoferelgu prince; etM. 

, i illy, such a prince and prelate of the Omnan emplra; 
,] ;.j, in Montenem the ohief ruler, or rladika. who waa 
the same time the head of the national ohuroh. 

The eldeat of tfaeee three peraona waa no other than 
MiifluOaki, the Prihec-UMbop of WOna in Uthnanla. 

JMfntenyA iba., OXLV. a. 

prinoe ooniort Bee 0 oniw<i.--PllllMBItQte,oneof 
ihf nleoton of the former Qerman emplre.«-MiliM im- 
perial, the eldeat m of an emperor.— Mnot Of VitOi, 
iM.> Mewlah; Chriat 

KoruntonaaOhildlaliom; . . . andhiinamethallbe 
.i1h«d . • . The mi^tgr Ood, The ereriaating Phther. The 
rmua laa. lx. 6. 

Prinoo of tlia OaatMty, the tide aaaumed by the head 
of the Ueaopotamian oummnnlty of the Jewa aobaequent 
to the deetmotion of Jeniaalem. 

Tlioiie [Jewa] of the Eaat were ruled by the PrUtda qf fhe 
ratkivUift who had hia aeat at Bagdad, which thiw called 
itiibylon: and thoee of the West under the Patruweh of 
ihvwestiWholiadhlsaeatatTllwriaB. ThePrfneeqf lAc 
CapUottif was a secular ruler, and pretended tobeade- 
Heeiidantof theroyalliouseof Darld; the Patriarch of the 
WifRt was an ooolealaatioal ruler, of the sacerdotal tribe of 
. i,hvL TheflrstiVfiieefif fire that we hear of was 

Huns, about the year 280i N, aim Q., 7th aer., II 170. 
PrincooftllOiOiiatO. See miiumsniafiit, under jn^ 
wpa— Frinoo of tblg WOriA in SMp,, Satan. 

Now ahall theprOics ef fMi y»rtd be oast out 

John xfl. 81. 


uuv im wi vmiMM gu vwog/ lura iwv mrmutmne 

from the reign of Edward 111.— MnOO Of WnlM'i ftO- 
then. see/eofAcr.— Prinoo Prondonl a title given to 
Prince Louis Napoleon whllehe wasprmideiitof the French 
n^pablio, 1848-A2.— Prinoo rOF^ ue eldest son of a king 
or qneen ; the heir ap ‘ " 

Kuiue ns detonating to 

Frinco’i motol, mlxtoro, 


jUinoo of doiknou. Sec darhtaaa^By 
King, Somnign, Munartk, Kmperwr. Prtn 
and a broad meaning. It may indicate a 


CoiieralW, thongh not iieaesaarUy, applied to one 
utooratfoally and with aplcndid state, with alinllar 
reuse. Jtoipm»r is sometimee affected, as a grander 


PrUM$ haa a narrow 

3ate a son of the ao»i 

ereign, or tlie gmde of proacriptive rank next to that of the 
MoMgn, or it may he a general word for Hng, eta, as of- 
ten ill Hhakspere. A country not large enough to lie ruled 
by a Kag may 1>e ruled by a fMrfhc^ aa aome of the states of 
Ocnnatiy, and Montenegro. Sootriign is an Impresalve but 
mmewhat general term, being applicable to a Hng or an 
emperor, and expressing a high degree of power and digni- 
ty. Monarch expreoaes the foot of ruling alone^ and there- 
fore is gem " "" ' 

ruling auto 

figurative uaa itotpriwr la sometimes affeoted, as a grain 
word than Hng, and seems to express more of absolate 
mle, but there have lieeii kings of all degrees of sbso- 
luUsm and grandeur. Historically, emperor Is eapeolally 
associated with military oommaiid. 
prince (PpIiib), e. i.; pret. and pp. prineed, ppr. 
princing, [< prince, w.] To play the prinoe; 
put on a stately arrogance: with a eom^emen- 
tury it. 

nature prompts them 
In simple and low things to prmw 41 much 
Beyond the trick of others. 

aknk., CymbCUne, IlL 8. 8ft. 

prinoeage (piin^Bij), N. Kprinec + ^ffo.] The 
body of prmces. [Bare. J Imp. Viet. 
princedom (prlns'dum), w. [< prince + -dom.] 

1. The rank, estate, or jurisdiction of a prinoe. 

Next Arohigsld, who for his proud dlsdayne 
Deposed was from prineedonu soverayna 

i^pmssr, F. Q» IL x. 44. 
After that Ood against him war proclaim'd, 

And Satan orimMaom of the earth had claim'd. 

sifteeeter, tr. of Du Bartaa's Weeka il., Eden. 

2. Hume na princijHifiipf 5. 

Under thee, as head auprema 
Thrones, prineedome, powera dominloiia 1 reduca 

Mitton, Pi L., ilL 810. 

prinoehood (prins^hhd), w. [< prince + -hood.] 
The quality or rank of a prince. 


4720 

ariactlUtw (prim'llk), a. [< prttut + Nta*.] 
Befitting e prinoe; like n pnnoe. 

I euer aet my fotaatappa fire, 

MrineeUte, when none had gona 

Ihwnt, tr. of Horaoa'a Rp., To llieoeiiaa. 
The wrom ho did me 
Were nothing jwtiiesJwr. 

Shat., pymbelina v. ft. 888. 

prinoelinCBB (prins'li-nes)! n. The quality of 
beiugprinccly. 

prinoeuiig (prinsMlng)! ti. [< prince -f -ttiip^e] 
Same as priucehn. 

The stmggle in hia own eountiy haa entirely d^ved 
him of reveiuioa as great as any forfstted Iw their Italian 
prtneeUnge. IHtnSi, Lothair, xUx. (ikivtos.) 

princely (priusMi), a. [ns D. prineemt bb G. 
nrinzlieh as I>an.^fid8e%p* as prinoe + 

1. Pertalniitgor belonging to a prince; having 
the rank of a prince ; regal. 

In Tarquiirs llkenesa 1 did entertain thee. • • • 

Thou wrong*st his houonr, wonud'st Ids prinodg name. 

Shat., Luoreocb 1. fifllk 
Prinody dignities. 

And powers that erat in heaven sat on thronea. 

JftitoH, P. Le, L 850. 

2. Besembiitig a prince; prinoelike; having 
the appearance or manner of one high-bom; 
stately; magnanimous; noble. 

He is as full of valour as of kindness ; 

Prineeiy in both. Shat., Hen. V., Iv. 8. IflL 
What sovereign was aver morepKnetiy in pardoning in- 
JnrieiL in oonquering enemies, in extending the dominions 
and the renown of fils people? 

Maeaiulay, Conversstion between Cowley and Milton. 
She gaied upon the man 
Of prineeiy bearing, tho* In bonds. 

Termyeon, Pdleaa and Ettanre. 

8. Befitting a prince; munificent; magnificent; 
I'egal : as, a prineelg gift; nprinedy banquet; a 
prineeiy fortune. 

There also my Lord did eondole the Death of the lata 
Queen, tiiat Duke's tirandmothe^ and he received veiy 
prlneNy EntertaliimeiiL. HowM, Letters, I. vL 6. 

•Byn. 8. Auguatp Imperial.— 8. Bounteoua. 

prineelg, «.] In a 

Doth it not show vilely in mo to desire small beer? • • . 
Belike then my appetite was not prinedy got 

B£lr.,2flen.IV.,U.8.12. 

lug slona and tli^ prlncapB (prin'seps), a. and n. [L., first, chief, 
}ri&. applied to OHO iirinoe: see jiriiieo.] I, a. hirst; onginal; 

nence, specifically, earliest printed; belonging 
to tho first edition. 

TheprinenNi copy, dad In blue and gold. 

J. Perrtar, Bibliomania, 1. fi 


priiielpal 

2, The daughter of a sovereigii; a female mem- 
ber of a royal family : in this sense a title of 
courtesy. Compare prince, 4. 

I'll toll yon who they wen^ this female pair, 

Isast they should aeem prwefMM In dlsgulaa 

Hynm, DonJnan, it 184. 



tia, eta, as of- prinCCly (priiis'li), adv. f< J 
Mmfi toiMiuM priucelike manner; ro3rairy. 


Their Majeatlea, tiio rrinoe of Walea and tiie three eld. 
eat pHnoemrH went to tiie diariel Royal. 

Thaettray, Pour Cieurgea, tieorge the Baoond. 

8. The consort of a prinoe : as, the Princeae of 
Wales. 

Duke Victor fthe hereditary priiioel waa ilfty years uf 
age, and his prinoree . . . was scarce three-and-twenty. 

Thaekemy, Bany lorndon, x. 
Such apparel aa might well 1>eaeani 
Ilia LaerHliit'aJprlHMM^ or Indeed the stately Qneen. 

Tennyeon, tieralnt. 

4. A sixe of rooflng-Hliito 24 inches long by 14 
inches wide. Coiiiimru duchess, 'J.-prinoatii 
royal, the oldest daughter of a king or queeiu 
princesse (prin-scs')* a- [< F. princesse, prin- 
cess: tme princess.^ In drmiMOPiNp, noting the 
form and stylo of a long gown for women, made 
in one c*untiniiouH piece without drapery, and 
fitting eloHi^ly.- DeiM-prlnctiBS. a gown of whieh a 
part only, aathe back, la In one piece from top to bottom. 
yrlncCBaly (prin'ses-li), n, [< princess + -/y^.] 
Prinoitssdike ; liaving the air or tho pretensions 
of a princess. Hj/ron. [Itiire.] 

The bnqr old tarpaulin undo 1 make but my ambasaa- 
dor to Queen Annabella Howe, to engage hur(fur example- 
sake to her prineeady daughter) to Join in tiidr cauoa 

Jtuhardaon, t laiissa Uarlowe, 1. ISO. (Dssisei) 

prinoewood ^rins'wAd), n. A light-veined 
brown West Indiaii wotnl, tho product of C'er- 
dia gerascunthoides and Hameiia ventricosa^^ 
the latter-also called Spanish elm. 
prlndilad (prin'si-fid), n. [< nrinee + 4^ + 
-ed^.] Imitating a prince; riolcnlously digni- 
fied. 

The English girls . . . Isnghed at tlie prinegied airs 
. . . .. .. ^ 

ioekoray, Virginians, v. 
, a. and n. [< ME. prfn- 
(and F.) nrineipal ss Sp. 
\nei}Hd€, ( L. principalis, 
firsts original, chief, first, chief : 

ttee prince.] J. a. 1. Chief; highest in rank, 
authority, value, or i mport ance ; most considera- 
ble; main; first: us, the prinn/nd oiBeen ot n 
government; thv principal poiuta in an argu- 
ment; tho pfinci/Ml products of a country. 

It Is to large to vse at inassa hut they use it ill adbom- 
aultor at prynogjmll (yiiiea. 


which she gave heroelf from a early age.^ 


ynge tlie auli 


hromysyng and behightyng by the faith of hya body 
and woide 3 hia primemtde, Hatt, Hen. VL, anTa. 

A Prince mlghtfed that hemuet maintain the prindpla 
which underHea hlapKiieiAomf. 

Mow YodSomhweMy TrU/me, Mow. 16, 1886. 

^Mlieeite (prin'sit), n. [< Prince (nee def.) + 
A follower of Heni^ James Prince, who 
temnded an association caUed Agapemone. See 
impemone. 

Pnneakin (prins'kiii), n. [< 2)9inoe + -Ma.] A 
young or little prince ; a petty or inferior prince. 

The Miiiesftinf of private IttCiWho are Battered and wor- 
MiilptM Thaetoray, Neweomea, lUI. 

princaleia (pring'les), a. [< prince + -Ism.] 
Without a prince. 

Thia oountiy la Prtaedem-^l mean, afforda no Royal 
uativaa. FnUer, Worthlas, 111. 88. 

Prinoelj6t(prinB'let),it. [< jnince + 4et.] Same 
princekin. 

^Qermnuprinedeiamlght adl their oountiy pieeaiiieal to 
l^teneh or Ruslan. Kingdoyt Alton U^a, xxxlL 


n. H.: pi. jnincijHfS (prin'si-pez). 1. One 
who is first or chief; a chief; imecifically, in 
early Tout. Uist., a ohief judicial officer or leader 
in a pagus or other division. Attached to him 
WHS a l^y of attendants called the eomitatne. 

Over each of their local divisions or pagl, at their own 
pleaaure and on a plan which lii their wes wu a prudent 
ona a ainglo prineepe or chieftain presided. 

Bhiftte,GonstHlst,|82. 

2. That which is first, foremost, original, or 
principal; especially, the first or original edi- 
tion of a book: short for princm edition, or 
editio prineeps. — 8. [sap.] TNL.J In enUm., a 
genus of lepidopteroiis Insects. Huhner, 1H00. 
— Prinoeps oervims, a large branch of the occipital ar- 
tery deaceiidiiig tlie iieok to supply the trapesius, and anaa- 
tomosing with the ■uperBolalls colli, vertebral, and lupe- 
rior iiitorcoatal arteries.— PHnoepB pQllioiS, a branch 
uf the radial, at tlie beginning of the deep palmar aroh, 
aupplyliig the Integument of the palmar aurfhee of the 
thumb. -prinoeps senatns, In anoieut Kums^ the aen- 
ator ffrst called in the roll uf senators. He wss usually of 
conaulor and eeuaorian dirniHy* 

pitoM’B-fMtlier O'nu'Bea-feTH'fir), b, 1. A 
plant, Amaraatiw kj^wchondriaetu. it li . iUrn 
garden annual ftom tronical America, aometiniea 6 few 
tall, bearing thick orowdod spikea of smaU red flowera 
the uppenim spike much lonirer and lutemipted. The 
name aometlmes exteiida to other speclea of the genoa. 
Also PrSiit^*WdUe%fettUur. 

2. A taller garden annual, Polygmum orientale, 
in England called tall pcrsicarm, bearing slen- 
der spikes on curving branches. Also called 


Sir it. Guidfordr, Pylgrymage^ p. 7. 


pruba's-lrinB (prin 'sex-pin), n. See pine^. 
V^oeSB (prin'sos), n. [< ME. inrineeeee m V. 
prinses as G. xn'in9esse,nriwsese as Bw. prinseesa 
as Dan. prinsesse, < OF. (and F.) prineesse (ss 
Pr. j>rtoecMa a Bp. princesa s Pg. prineeza s 
It. inrineipessa), < ML. ^jtrinoipisea. princess 
(found only as an abstract noun, principality, 
prinoipate), fern, of L. prinoe: see 

prince.] 1. A female sovereign; a woman of 
princely rank. 

How doth the city sit solitary, ... she that waa great 
among the iiatiotta, and aprliMMi among the provlnees I 

Lam. 1. 1. 

»o exesHant aprimeem aa the p ra a a n t queen. Swift 


Wisdom is tho priticiyal tiling ; thoroforo get wisdom, 

Prov. Iv. 7. 

The prineipal men of the army meeting one evening at 
the tent of Mextiia Taniulnlus. Shat., LuureciB^ Arg. 

Cluraetor Is hnt one, though a grlneipal, lonroe of in- 
terest among aeveral that ore employed by the drama and 
the novel J. SuUy, Heiisatlon and Iiitoltiun, p. 886. 

2f. Of or pertaining to a prince; princely. 

He.... by the gruHt goodwill our Prince licars him, 
may soon ohlalii the use uf his iisiiie and credit, which 
liatii apriwfipal sway, not only In his own Areadli, but In 
all tliesu countries of Pelupuniiesus. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arondia, L 

Oenter Of principal onrvataie. Heecfifferi.-Prlntf;- 
pal axis. In cmilc sections, the axis which pasaoa through 
uio two foci ; III the imiutjols, the dlsmutor passing through 
the focus.— Principal bmee. Hee tovuwi.— principal 
ceua Hoc ceU- Principal c hall e nge. Hee eholknge, 
8. - Principal chord, a chord to a surface perpeudiou- 
lar to tiiepiane tbruugli the inlddle points of all pamllel 
chords.— Principal (dose, in wvaio, same as peffeot es- 
cfeiMis (which see, under eadewe). - Principal end. See 
eiuL— Mndpal Factory Act. see Acte, under 

/Mtoiy.— Principal fooua See / com, i.-Piliioipal 
itenL ftinettoff, Id^-at-anns, part. Sue the nouns. 
-- Principal pomta. Hoc prAnti.— Principal post, the 
corne^puBt of % tlinber- framed liouae. — Principal PTOp* 
oaltton. a self-evident and niidomoiistrable maxim of 

pitKffT-Trliicipal rafter. See nr/tor.— Principal ray, 

that ray which passes perpendicularly from tho spectatora 
eye to tlie perspective plane or picture.— Principal 
acrew of Inertia, see fucrtiii.— Principal section, in 
opt^, any plane passing through the optical sxisot a cm 
tal.- Principal saldect or tneine, in nmuto, one of the 
chief subjects of a movement In aonato form, aa oppoaed 
to a subordinate theme.— Principal tangent OOnie. See 
ecmie. - Principal value of a funotlon. the ona real 
value. Thus, the logarithm of a real quantity la a real 
quantity plus N times an imaginary quantity, and the 
value given by putting N « 0 la tlie prineipm eaiue.-^ 
The principal axea of inertia. Of etreea. Seeaetit. 
■■Byn. 1. Leading, iiraat, capital, oardinul, aupreme. 

nr n. 1. A chief or heatl; one who tukes a 
leading part; one primarily eoiicemed in an 
action, and not an auxiliary, accessory, assis- 
tant., or agent: as, the principals in a duel. 

Seconds tn factions do many times, when tho faction 
subdivtdelh, ynm prindpaU. Bacon. Ksetion. 

It Is devised that the Duke of tilonoeater as PrindpoL 
and other Lords that citnoed the King's Courses, should 
be Invited to a Supper In London, and there lie murthered. 

Balvr,Chronicl«8,p. 141 
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iti-sl-paKI-ti), ». 





2. 

ehief 

tutton (xf lemrotiii 

ties til AcutlftnUi < . 

plro; (ft) In curtain oollnfoi (BraMuoHe^ Jmiu, oto.) and 
halla at (Ixfortl; (e) In the publto and in many private 
■euotidary acliuoln in the IJiilted fltaiei; (d) In uertain 
hlffber instltutlona of learning In the Brttlah empire. 

8. lu law : {a) A i)oraon who, boing gui jurig, 
and noinjiotmit to do an act on his own aoooiiiii, 
omployn iinotlior person to do it; the perMoti 
froin whom an agent’s authority is derived. 
Comparo moMter^ 2. 

Tliu agent elmply nndertnkoa to execute a commlaalon 
In tho market ; In that market he acta oa though he were 
the prinei]^ JifinstSMth Omtvry, XXVI. HiR, 

(h) A nersoii for wiioin another becomes surety ; 
one wno is liable for a debt in the first instance. 
(e) 111 teMlamentary and administration law, 
the cor|ms or capital of tho estate, in contradis- 
tinction to the income. Tima, under a gift of the iti- 
cuinu of atouk to A for life, and on A'a death tho etock to 
n, It 1 h often a wnteated i|ueatioii whether a atouk divi- 
dend, aa dlatlngulahod from a money dividend, la fneume 
QtpntutipeU. (fi) I II vriminul law, the actor in the 
coramission of a crime: a person concerned in 
the commission of a crime, whether ho directly 
commits the act constituting the olTcnse or in- 
stigates or aids and aliets in its commission. 

A fiituitjol in th/t firnt daiftim Ih the abaolute perpetrator 
of the act which conatltiitaa the crime, whether hu doea It 
with Ilia own hand or by tho hand of an Innooent third 
peraoii, thu third peraoii being Igiiomiit of the character 
of tho act iieriKitrated. A prineiptU in the Mtond dearett la 
a peraon who, without autually participating In the act 
Itaelf, ia preaont, aiding and enconragliig the peraon who 
ooniiuita Uiu act. See neecrniry. 

And before the coroner of ('^xventre, np on thu aygili of 
tlie Ualyea. thor ben endited, aa nryneipatt fur tliu duUi of 
Riohanf SUfford, Syr Kohen Uarcourt and thu IJ. timii 
tliat bun dedu. Paetun Letteni, I. 74. 

By thu Ikunnioii Lawc, thu aocoaaoryea cannot bu pro- 
ceuned agaynat till the prineipaU reiteavu hla tiyall. 

Spnwer, Statu of Ireland. 

4. In com., money bciariiig iiil crest; n capi- 
tal sum lent oti interest, due as a debt or used 
as a fund: so culled in distinction iuleretft or 
profilH, 

Sliall 1 not have haroly my prine^ttUf 

Shak., M. of V.,iv. 1.842. 

6. Ill orffati-huildhiff, a stop of the open diapa- 
flon group, usually giving tones an octave above 
the pitch of the digitals Use il, lik e the octave 
“ " * " iiilr “ ' " 


•*>, t . liU 

WCKiii to 

Pnnoipl€H«M Ik.. 

ginnings. 

certain and iHddatry, w any other aort of \,uuAi 

n. 9i> A beginner; a tyro. 




ativo; predominance; preiSminenee. 

In hovyii thow halt aprfnefjMidta 
iHI worahip and bonowre. 

Political Poema, etc. (ed. FurnlvallX P* 146. 

Charge him to go with her thro’ all the oonrta of Oreeoflb 
and with tliu clualenge now made to give her bean^ the 
prinikpality over dl other. <Sifr P, Skln§tf, Arcadia, L 
Molateueaae hi aire houldespiine^Ni^, 

And heat la aecundarie qnalTty. 

Timea^ WUiae (S. E. T. 8.X p. 117. 

If any inyatery, ritu, or aacrameiit be effective of any 
Mplritual bluaalngiL then thla la much more^ aa having the 
prerogative and illuatriuuapKiie^lgyabove everything 
elae. Jar. Toiyfor, Worthy Oommnnloaot, L f 8. 

2. The aiilhority of aprince; sovoreignty; su- 
preme power. 

Nothing waa given to K liig Ocniy 

name of a king ; for aU other ahiofu . . _ 

itjp he had in hlniaelfe before derived from many former 

***”*■• ^naar, State of Ireland. 41 ^^^ aeeother thlnga aee not themaelvea ; and 

The Diahopa of Eotiio and Alexandria, who beyond their thoeepnIaeiEptata foundation! of knowledge are themaelvoi 
Prleatly buuiida now lung ague had itept into prindpaUtif. unknown. OlmnailUt Vanity of Dogmatiling, Iv. 

8. Tho torritonr of a p^oe. or the ooimtry -TZh.j Analyslj} nd^tion fb bwwtil- 
which giYM titfo to B prince :m, the prtua- „„„t or elemental wuto. 
paMg of Wales; the prinetpaUIji of Mentone- liitohl.(iriRlmI,orii.ii(eri. 

gro. primiL or element, or call them what yon will ; which work 

The jiriHeipality ia oompoaed of two oountrtea, Neucha- *^“l ®*ll prinefyiaWm, Bacon, Plwaiolagieal Kematna 

td and Valengln. J. Adoma, Work^ IV. 874. prindpilim (prln-sip'i-iiiii), pi. principia 

The lale of Elba ia given him fMapoleon] aa hla orfnef- (-ft). [Ij., beginuing: see f>r4ncipcc.l One of 

jMditf/, with an annual revenue of two million franca, ^ ^ ^ 


Dd you think that 1 have not wit to dlatlngniah » i r/n. 
cMmU in vice from a graduate? 

SkiHty, C^wteful Servant, iii. 

prlndplate (prln-slp'Wt), v. f.; pret. and pi,. 
pHHcij^ted,ppr.pHnoipiaHnff. iKhUprinii. 

pialust pp. otpHneipiare, begin to speak, Vgiuilb 
< prineiinum, beginning: see prineiph,! To^ 
begin.; set in motion ; initiate. 

It Importa the thlngi or effeota pHnetptaied or effected 
by the inteUigent actiTe principia 

, aw V if. Hold, Oriff, of Mankind. 

prindputa^ KLL . prinnpi^ 

Ived from many former rifus, pp.: see the verb.] Primitive; original. 


chargeable to France. 

WooUey, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. iL, p. 410. 
Tlie Danuhlan PrineipaUtiet took their deatlny Into 
their own haiida. FottniyhUy Met., K. S., XXXIX. 148. 

4. A prince ; one iiivesitd with sovereignty. 

Let her Is) nprinetiiality 
Sovereign to all the cruatnrea on the earth. 

Shot,, T. U. of V., iL 4. 162. 

6. pi. An onler of angels. It was the seventh 
order in the celestial hierarchy of Dionysius. 
Soe hierarchy. 

For we wruatle not agaliiat fleah and bliasl, bnt againat 
primipaUtiM. againat i^wera, . . « againat apirttual vriok- 
udiioBB ill high placua. Kpb. vl. 18. 

In the aaaemhly next upatood 
Nioroch, edprinetpalUiee the prime. 

Ifiiem, Y. L., Vi. 447. 


Such a atop fa rotnnionly thu one In which tho tempura- 

ment la Snt net In tiiiiliig, and from which other atoiw aro prmCipaUy (pnn Si-pal-1), adv. In the pnnci- 
j , _ .. eiiief place; above all; chiefly* ““ 


tuned. In (lonnaiiy thu open din|waoii la oalliMl tliu prin- 
cipal, and tliu octavo la callml thu oetate principal. 

6. A musical iiistrutnciit used in old orclicHlral 
music, especially that of Handel— a variety 
of triiniVM«i, probably haring a larger tube than 
the ordinary tromba. — 7. In tauMc ; (a) The 
subject of a f ugii(« : opposed to answer, Ut) A 
soloist or other leading performer. — 8. name 
prineiiHtl rf^fter. Hee rafter. 

Dur lodging! . . . alUMik aa thu earth did quake; 

Tho very prineipaln did ouutn to ruiid, 

And all-to topple. ShaJk., Periclea, III. 2. 10. 


, - . aa, be 

was jiriueiiMUfi coucorned about tbia. 

Whereof thu Aqunduct made by the Emperour Vilen- 
tiiilati, and retaining hla name, doth prinetpaUy ohalleiig 
ruinuiiihranoe. Sanitye, Travailea, p. 2H. 

They wholly miitako tho nature of criiiciam who think 
Ita bualneaa iaprineipaUy to find ftuilt. Dryden. 

prindMlneSB (prii/si-pal-nes), n. The state 
of benig priuoii^l or chief, 
prindpaluilp (priu'sl-piil«Hhip), n. [< Jtrind- 
pal + The position or office of a priu- 

ohml. 


«Si«-{Arb«r‘iEii«.aimimvI. 477X pnneM), V • m^}mt .s Pr, m»eipatja^.Fg. 
a 1.. I, priimuaao=ilt.mnetpato,<L.prn^^s,1hn 

first place, preltmiueuce, < prineepa (-dp-), first, 
chief: see prinoe,’} 1. Tne first or supreme 


9. In the fine aria, the chief motive in a work 
of art, to which the rest are to bo subordinate ; 
also, an original painting or other work of art. 

Another pndty piece of painting T aaw, on which there 
waa a gruat wager laid by young Pliikiiqy and me whether 
It waa a princijml or a copy. Pepye, Iwy, May 19^ lOSa 

10. One of the tuiTets or pinnacles of* wax- 
work and tapers with which tho posts and cen- 
ter of H hearse were formerly crowned. Ojford 
iihmary. 

From thuae uprigbta (of a hnarac of lightal, toohnioally 
called prituivaU, na well aa from the riba which apaiinod 
the top and kept the whole together, aprouted out hun- 
dreda of gilt inutal hranchoa for wax tapen. 

Moek, Church of our Fathora, IL 488 

Ilf. Afi important iwsoiial belonging; an 
heirloom. 

And aleu tliat my boat horse ahall be my prftie^iMd tto ho 
led at the funeral J, without any armour or man aniieil, ai^ 
cording to the ciiatom of mean people. 

Ted. vetud., p. 76. iBedHwkU.) 

In the diatrict of Archonlluld, near the Welsh border, the 
houBo and lands were divided hotwei 
father's death, but certain princ^paU 
aa heirlooiuft, such aa tlie beat table a 

18t. In omitk., one of the primaries. 

A bird whose prineipale be aoaroo grown out 

Stpeneer, Epiat to Malater Harvey. 


place; primacy. 

They proudely denyo that the Bomane ohnrohe obteyn- 
eth the prindpate and preeminent antorttie of all other. 
M. Mden, tr. m Fado Glovio (Firat Booki on America, ed. 

[Arher, p. 816X 

(if theoe words the sense ia plain and obvioaB. that it be 
nnderatood that under two metaphon thejwvne^Nria of 
the whole church waa promised. 

Barrow, Pope’s Supremacy. (LotAosk) 

2. A principality. 

All monarohlea and heat knowen Oommon weilee or 


r if. OUberi, Queen EUxabeUiet Aohademyffl. E. T. 8.X 
lestra aer., Vlll. L 8* 
ThcLlukiu|<.e.,LooohooIaIanda) . . . oonsUtuted until 
lately a separate prineipaU or Han. 

J. J. Mein, Japan, p. 7. 

8t. Same as prineipalily, 5. 

Whicli are called of Saint Paule prineipedet and powera. 
lordea of the worid. Fom, Martyra p. 1000^ an. 1656. 



. of priw- 
'irstprin- 
Theword la mostiued as the oon- 
tneted title of the *«Phllo«)phfae Natuialls Principia Ma- 
tliematioa” of Newton : it ia also used In the tittea of ele- 
mentary hooka, aa ** Principia Latina," etc. 


ciples; elements. 


(-ft). [Ij., beginning: see jnrindjfie.) 
four solemn argumentations formerly held by 
every sententiary bachelor in theology, one 
upon each of the four books of Peter Lom- 
bard’s “ Hentences.” 

principle (prin'si-pl), n. [With nno^. I (as 
also in participlcj yyUdble)^ < OP. (and F.) pria- 
cipo aa Bp. Pg. It. princi^Of < L. prinripivWf a 
beginning, ^prineeps (-c»p-), first: seeprtsrc.] 
If. Beginning; commencement. 

He gan to bumo in rage, and frleae in feare^ 
Doubting aad end of piincipU nnaonnd. 

4wHMr,F.Q.,V.xL& 

2. Cause, in the widest sense ; that by which 
anything is in any way ultimately determined 
or regulated. 

The SUdes conld not hut think that the fiery principle 
would wear out aU the rest, and at last make an end of Uik 
world. Sir T. Bnncne, To a Friuml. 

What deep Joy fllla tlie mind of the phlloac^er when, 
througliont apparently Itiuxl rioable oonraalon, he can troou 
some great Imndpic that guvenia all events, and that they 
all show fo^ Ckanning, Perfect Life, P* lOlt 

Without enterlim on the varlona meanings of the toim 
Principle, which Aristotle defines, in general, that from 
whence anything exlsta. la produced, or fa known. It la anf- 
flolent to Boy Mim it la always used for that on which some* 
thing else oepondB ; and thus both for an original law and 
for an original element In thefonneroaoe it iaaregula- 
tlvu, in the latter a ooiiatituttve^ prineQdf . 

Sir W. HamitUm, Held, Note A, 1 6, Supplementary 
rDiaaertatloiia 

It is only by a very careful observation . . . that we are 
able from the alngular and oonorete operatlona to ennnet- 
ate preolaely the general law which fa the mreasion of 
the regulative principle. MeCoek, Locke's Theory, p. 6. 

3. An orimnal faculty or endowment of tho 
mind: as, tneprineiple of observation and com- 
parison. 

Under this title are comprehended all those active prin- 
dplee whoee direct and ultimate object is the oommunlca- 
thm either at enjoyment or of suffering to any of our ful- 
low-oreaturea. B. SUwart, Moral Powen, 1. a > *- 

Active impulse cornea under the dominion at the prinei 
pie at habit J. sSly, Outtlnea of Psychol., p. 6ts&- 

4. A truth which is evident and general; a truth 
comprehending maiw subordinate truths ; a law 
on wjiioh others are rounded, or from whieh oth- 
ers are derived : as, the principles of morality, 
of equity, of government, etc. In mathomaticB i 
phracs a principle commonly means a verv 
widely useful theorem. 

How doth Arlatoile define prineQdaf f In ttiia manner : 
prineiplee he true propoiltiona having credit of tbum- 
aelvea and need no other prooft , , . 

PtmuMBe, Loglo(iei8X ri. lb 

Dootrinea . . . laid down for fbundatlons of any wlem'v 
• • • . 

When a man attempts to oombat thejwiiidlpiiof utilit y 
it is with reaaona drawn, without hislMtig aware of 
from that very prOMOAr Uaell . 

JMAfna, Introd. to Movala and Legialatloii, L i ‘ 

Many tneea of this ancient theory [regarding the Enf!^' 
Hah oommon law aa existing somewhere in the iom oi “ 
symmetrical body of expresa rnlea adjusted to d^nitx' 
jwSic fW s t ] remain In the language of our Judftiiei^oi'** 
faTOMfoiiigamenta and anowi them we amy 





JMmi, VlUiig* OonimaiilUM, |>. m. 
5 'rbat which is professed or accepted as a 
Ijivv of action or a rule of conduct; one of the 
iiiiKlamental doctrines or tenets of a system: 



^or toMiy 


If I had s lona theM hnvMt priaiMpU t 

u. iilii ioaoh them ahoold be to forswear thin jjotatloiia. 
Stair., 8 Hen. IVT/tr. a 188. 

riiey diHolfed ttoadvea and tamed ftoekera, keeping 
timi one jwtae^i That erniy one dioald hare Ube^ to 
«..rfililp God neooiiling to tta Ugfat of their own eon- 
KL-ji'iicea. Jr» Mohan, New Bnidimd'k Memorial, p. 164. 

Ill all goTemmenta truly republican, men are nothing 
k. - iirinew is everything. 

p U WMor, Speech at Salem, Maas., Ang. 7, 1884. 

Hic party whoae primet^ afforded him t James 11.1 no 
triiArHiitoe would be attaohed to him by interest me 
]).irty whoae interests he attaoked would be restrained 
tniiii inauirecUon bypKnc^ple. Jfaoautoy, Hist Eng., vU. 

The man of wrineffda—that Is. the man who, without 
niiy flourish of trumpets, titlea of lordidito, or train of 
piiardi, without any uotloe of his action abroad, eapeot* 
iiiK iiouek takes In solitude the right step uniformly, on 
hiM private oholoe^ and disdaining oonaeqnenoea— does 
nut yield, in my imagination, to any man. 

Bmenon, War. 

6 . In ehem.t (a) A component part; an ele- 
iiiont: as, tho constituent of bodies. 
{h) A substance on tho presence of which cer- 
tain qualities, common to a number of bodies, 
(Ie;»ond. See proximate principles^ under prwr- 
imate. 

Confinement to a l.. ^ ^ 

one class of them alone^ la sure to bo mllowed L, 

Huaaay and YomMm, Fhysibl., 1 48U. 

7 . In patent law, a law of nature, or a general 
property of matter, a rule of abstract science. 
<S ntrge Tichutr Curtis, a principlo is not patentable, 
iilthrmgh a prooew fbr utlliaitig a principle uiay be. Com- 
pare jwKMeia 

It la very dlffloult to dlsUiigalsh it [the apeoifloBtion of 
tliii iHit-blast furnace for throwing hot air into a fnniaoe in- 
stcnil of coal, thereby inoreaaing the intensity of the heat] 
fi-nm the sped flcatfon of a patent for a prinoCpIe. and thla 
at. flrat orenieil in the ininua of the court much ulfllonlty ; 
hut, after full conslileratfon, we think that Uio plalntiflr 
does not merely claim uprineivie, but a machine ombody- 
liig a prineipUit and a very valuable one. We think the 
cane mnat be coiialdered as if, the nriaaipltf being well 
known, the plaintiff had flrat liivoiittM a mode of applying 
it by a me(;haiitoa] appamtua to furnaces, and his Invoii- 
tioTi then ouiiaiata in this-— by liitoriKwiiig a reeoptado for 
heated air between the blowing apparatus and the fur- 
nace. Boron Parka, a Meeaoii A W., SOU. 

Anrinciido Of linmaaiULtnrie.a law of action in human 
iMliiga ; a ooiiaUtuUonal propeiidtv common to tho human 
Hpcciea.— AmhImiKiSSII pMObWO. HeoAreMmedMti.— 
ELUor nrindplosi oommntatLvo prinolplB, oonitita- 
tlvs pnnciplOSi neetlieadjuotlvoa.— Osrnot’sprll^- 
pls, a highly important principle of the theoiy oTheat— 
namely, that tho work done by an engine Is proportloiial 
Ui the amount of heat used multiplied into tho fall of tom- 
INTttture of that heat in the aotlon of the engine. In the 
liiiHtImiiioal theory of heat, thia principle la trsnaformed 
into tlie second law of thermodynamics It was diaoov- 


forces Impressed upon a mechanic lyslem may be ro- 
Molved into foroea lialaiioing one anotlior perpendicular to 
the motiDiiB of the partlclea and of forces whose direct 
ctfccta would be to make the partidos mova oa they do 
«wwe.-~|)sc|1natltwi Of priattlOflS. See ilMltoalton.^ 
Dirtahlst's (or Diriohliwsn) princliflo, a oertalu im- 
portant propoaltion oonoemlng toe equation 


dtp dtp 

as* ■ 

IMstrilmttfS pctBOlpiS. see dtarfbutaw.— . 

prlnMlS, in aaoumi a, the phenomenon that, when a 
Mound-body is rapidly approaching the ear, the pitoh of the 
Bfiuiid is ralaed. Deorase more aound-wavea reach the ear 
nid, and 


the fixed atari has been deduoed from it, by the oham 
III theeharactorof the llght(aato wave-length), as ahownby 
the ■pectrosoopeb'-BlirsollWS psUlOlias. Same aa iw- 
tnid,}.— Flnb priadpls, one of the meet ganeral prin- 
ciples. not dedudble fnmi otbera.— TIniltfu vriBuls. 

Oflomlpriaud^ SeepnMrflBeEn- 


taltS^prlBcipls^ the pmpodbra (ennholated by Hdm- 
jiolt^ a (knnan pbyaioiat, bom 1881) that if any aouee of 




With a uniform metkm.---»riiwiplt of <ril *ri W tr Biinfaitr 

ia 
Of 

that, If 

era! description _ 

number remains, if 

gen^ deaorlpto be medallied. Per anm^c^ If we 

“W two cutting one anotliar and 
Then there are evident- 
***• thwmgh the two pdnta 

JJtatwiectlm and the one oommon t^e planes of the 


jmdthea,yoiwlVhma g ,PMppetaatlmuart^ 

Mialt play no longer thy proudKIngUng'i Put 
Vponaorloh astute. 

* r. oHm Bartas'a Week% U., The Daaay, 


Pl^eod (prin'kod), fi. + cwli.] A 

pincushion : fl|mratiT 6 ly, a short thick-set wo- 


BB mute, In AM, tta prppodtlon pincushion : figuratively, a shor 
hif 7 nit.,ofa::Si^lSno:wr% (pring'kuai), «. [An 


^ ^ ^ arbitravT var. 

of priiikf stmuiating a L. foim. Cf. prinkum* 
pranXraia.] A scmple; a nice op affected no- 
tion. 

BWey, Oollnli Walk, i (Bmpta.) 



ukM*, u we pomu on a line have an m to n ear* HT .i i ^ 

nwiM^ence wita one another, there are m 4- n pdnto “ ^otland anti in the iiortheni ports of Eng- 
wmehcOTreapo ndto themadvea, Thereiadaoanextonalon _land. Halliwcll, 

:lea (priug'gl6-ll), «. [NL. (J. D. Hooker, 

, named aftorBir John iVinoto ( 1707 - 82 ). a 





that, 


Uiei^ 2lyssineif. characterlaed by its fniit, an oblong 

mw in 2 ?^°® ui® “any cordate 

oontlnnetoinovetn the same way, provided the forces are seeds with their outer coat pi'olougM into a 
L. , ^ .. . ^ short beak, and by its growth from a thick root- 

stock with ample and compactly imlnioated • 
leaves. Theonlyapedea,P.angNmntaf<0s,laaeabl)age- 
like plant of Kerguelen land, valnable aa a preventive of 
■ounnr. The thick round rootatook Ilea on tne ground for 
8 or 4 feet, and bean a single large ball of leavea whloh 
are kwae and green outside^ and form a dense white mass 
wltliin. Tlie flQwer-atalk grows out from below the head 
of leaves, and reaches 8 or 8 feet in height An eaaential 




oil pervading the plant gives it a taate naembiing a Coni' 
* " ' auatard aiKlc — 


me tlcsl mssa, the propositi 

ent reaulta ofd&eet observation of a quantity la the beat 
w^oombinlMtaenu--MDdMflftl^ 

aglfairsisSwaj--- 

(Which see, under /mil--- MiuiplS^( 

Isn nmlllpller. a certain p^olme used fh tha aoln- 

MlitlonofauSridi. 

under Atcfcitiiettotnv — PHwHpiik ^ PrislA (priu'i-)l), M. INL. (Horsficld, 1820 ), < 

9? Javanese prinya, a native name.] A genus of 

CSSSSS p»M-warWerB or CisHeolmy having a gn^uated 
of invaria^ and tho IdenuSumlahlng at co variant a, rectrioes and a long stout bill, 

oontravarlanta, or mixed forma- PHiidpls of vlrtiilli P*®, “onwou* wol®* langa tarragh Uiemtcplan md 
va l o fti t iv ti See erfoeftii.— HsdllotlvSLrsfflllattVlLOto.. Indian regimia P. /mwltoirii cf Java and Humatn la the 

sS tar%eoa!S!5?jB^^ 

“ "" " "" "“?® tor earrylng ftJSgEt piUlk^ (pi^iiffh), V, u K Mb. 


SSSSSSl 


le that the ohaiwe : 


SJwtoia 


ahmd not be higher for a aboito than for a longer 

distance. Bee tong Aaul, under l^t—TIlS C 

PKinollffS. Seecunviiey.— nispiriiieipliOff 
inHUUsorthlrA SeewiAfdfe.— TkansoeiidiaL- 
dpls. Bee Imsaonuf0ntal.»8]^ 0. Prtod|pfe, 

Pmiit **There are no two words in the Engliidi lan- 
gnsge used so confused^ one for tlie other as me words 
rule and jiKnr^. . . . You ean makeanile; youoannot 
make upriuom; you cau lay down a ruta; you cannot, 
properiy apealung, lay down a prineiptt. It la laid down 
for you. You can establish a rule; you oanuot, properly 
■neaklng. eatablish a prineiptt. You ean only declam It. 

Buies are within your power, prineliiies are uoL Yet the 
maaa of mankind use the words as if they had exactly simi- 
lar meaninga, and choose one or the other aa mr * ^ 
salt the rlwtam of the wnitence.** iHdpa,) A 
lies back of both rules and preeapU; it is a general tml . . 
needing interpretation and application to particular c aiea. 

From n priiwipta we may deduce rules that we lay impera- 

lively upon ourselves or utioii others who are under our is more fund of the 
authority, and praeepu that wo lay upon thoae who look 
to us for liistruetioii. It is a prineiw that "the Babbath 
waa made for man** ; deialla aa to the obaervanoe of the 
Babbath wo*ild be not prlne^dei^ but ruta, maalm% or 
preaeptM, Bee apharimi^ 

Christianity is a spirit, not a law ; It ia a act of prlnef- 
pha, not a set of rules. . . . Christianity oonaiata of prin^ 
oipUa, but the aimlleation of those prtne^plef la Idt to 
***** man’s individual oonBclenoe. 

F, W, Boberfioii, Sermons, Marriage and Celibaey. 

Nations pay little regard tomlsf and maxims oalonlated 
In their very nature to ran oouiiier to the neceiBitleB of 
ooolety. A, HamOHm, The Federallat, No. 86. 

Teacheri beet 
Of moral pradencq with delight received 
In brief aententlouaprMmti^ while they treat 
Of fate, and ohaiioe^ and ohange in human life. 

jrat»n,p.£..iv.ao4. 

(prin'si-pl), v. t . ; pret. and pp. pWu- 
ir. pHne^iUng. [< principle, n.f To 


\,preyH^ 


Po look ; gase. [Pr^. 


ken; ongiu objure.] 

Eng.] 

Thanne Oonscienoe ourtelBllche a oontenaunoe he made. 
And praynta vpon Ihoience to preln me to be atllla 

P&re Plowman (BX llll. 318. 

)rillk^ (pringk), v, [A weaker form ot prank, to 
which it is related as clink to clank, eto , : see 

n nk. Of. prick, e., in like sense.] I. fnlrafw. 
To prank ; dress for show ; adorn one’s self. 
Or wtmians wll (iierhappea) 

Rnflanide hir haughtic harie 

To got more grace by orummoa of coat, 

And prtneka It out hir parte. 

Qateolgna, Ihllomene (ed. ArberX p. 88. 
Tlioy who prink, and pamper the Body, and negloot the 
Houl are like one wIks having a Nightingale in his Honsa 
Ickcr ITage than of the KM. 

HoweU, Lettm, Iv. 81. 


or fix in certain principles; impress 

with any tenet or belief, whether good or ill; prlnker (priiig'kAr), u. One who prinks; one 
used chfeily in the past iiarticiple. who dresses with much care. 

Wdl did thlr DIioIpIm mulfeit UinudTM to bw mi W*lkle (pring'kl), ». i . ; pret. and pp. ^nOed, 
Iwtta'jwiMgd'dUMiitUrTMhcm. ppr.pnnUtug. [Appar, a nasalized form of 

■ait,a»«MbMwaiiink prtoCfc.] To tingle or prioklo. [Scotch.] 


Hold a good wager ahe waa every day longer prMMnw 
In the glaoB than you was. JamCoUlar. 

2 . To stmt; put on pompous airs; be preten- 
tions or forward. [Frov. Kng.] 
n. trans. To deck; adorn; dress ostenta- 
tiously or fantastically. 

She prinPd herscll and priiiii'd hersell, 

By^Uio ae light of tho moon. 

Tha Yoang Tandana (fOilld’a fiaUadq L 118)i 
To gather klngoiipa in the yellow mead. 

And prlnlr ihdr hair wflli daisies. 

Ctnapor, Task, vL 808. 

Ay, prune thy featheiv^ and prink thyself gay. 

Bpott, Monaatory, xxiv. 
It if ... a most perilous seduction for a popular poet 
like Buna to prfnktheiiiiiidoriiod simpliolty of maplougb- 
mank Muse with the gllttviing spangles and onrlooa laee- 
nrk of a highly polldiud literary stylo. 

Pref, Bladtk, Lang, and Lit. of SootUta Higblandq ilL 


ApoiUamo 

Allantleiit 


j in diagraoa. 

Yamg, On Public Affairs. 


We replied, we lumed ho would dlsUngniMi and make 
differonoe between the gullto and the mnooont, and bi 


My Unde ran prinUin* through my volna , 

Aa I bdield my dear. O. 

Bflpp, Monntoiii Bold, p. 800. (s/stmissen.) 


prinkle (pring'kl), n. The ooalfish. [liOcal, 


light or of sound aitaatod at any point will to the Interven- tween those who were prtaetalsd for flghtlngand those * 

lionofanyiMtemof refleotoraorlenaeapnNlnoeBiwglven who motopriaaipiaA agahiatH which we wers^ and had 

I'lteitatyonUnnilnatlonarQtBoimdataiiyBeoondpoint, been always known to^ ao. pnnkm-praakm (m 

thentheaomeaoaroebe^ldaeedattlieaeoondjiointwoald T, MBwood, Uto (ed. HowMlaX P> MS* E- [A red^l. of prink^ or j 



prinooekt (pring'kok), fi. [Also pHiioofl:, jprimo- 
coek, etc.; <pnm,pfime,+ eockK] Acoxeomb; 
a c<moeitM person. 

Toon proud unlveralty prtnem tblnkea be Is a man of 


kum -prang ' kum), 
« prank, simulating a 

L. form. <Jf. pHfiottin.] A kind of dance. 

What doiiooT 

No wanton Jig, 1 hm; no dance ia lawful 
But Prinkwn-Promkumt 
BamfoIjA Muaea Looklng-glasa, V. 1. (Boafis.) 


Wtn|«MWl.^n;prid*l), . The loBiftoUad 

A oMUliaror th. lint IMthw. . mtomtot, . . . dl to [Cornwall, Eng.] 

- . . inriat (print), v, [< MIE. *pnN/cfi,prefifofi, preen- 

ten, print (as D. prenten, imprint, ■> MLO.yiraii- 


, . all to 

be foeuehlfled in his oouldiourk auto. 

Metki, Ptmue Penilesae, p. 68. 




print 

ten, print, write, nBw. ti 


to, write Oermaa 


thing); iinproHs; Imprint. 

In IhAt Aooho is vnwted the formo of hli Body. 

MandetOk, TnTeli, p. ML 
Think, wham we talk of lionKw. that yon lee them 
iVinfiruf Uiadr iirond hoofa T the reoelTiiig earth. 

Skak., Hen. V., L. Proh, I. S7. 

The miirdred face Ilea printmi In the mud. 
djyliiMtor, tr. of l>ii Bartaa'a Week% U., The Bandy-Crafta. 

And yrtnt on tliy aoft cheidc a parent'a klaa. 

Ht/mi, CliUde Harold, 111. 11& 
Anal hni and wood and Held did prtnt 
1'ho aame aweet forma In either mind. 

Tmtipmn, In Memorlam, Izsix 

8. To mark by proeHing something upon ; leave 
an imprint upon; as, to 7 >r»Nf butter. 

On hla Bery ateod betimea he roda 

That acnroely prink the tuff on which be trod. 

hrydm^ M. and Arc., ii. 46. 

And little footatepa lightly pritU the ground. 

Gray, Blegy (omitted tkam). 
Where olivea overii^ 

Mhf the blno aky with twig and leat 

BromUny, Old Pioturea in Florenoe. 

8. To make or form by pressure or impnasHion 
of any kind; fashion or sliapca out by stampbig, 
indentation, or delineation in general. [Obso- 
lete or archaic in many applications.] 

That god ooueitoth nal Uie ooygne that (Mat hym-aolf 
prmUrde, Hem Homnan (C>, xvll. su. 

Ye ahall not make any onttinga In your Beah, . . . nor 
print any marks upon yon. Lev. xlx. 2s. 

Heaven guide thy pen to print tliy aorrowa tdaln. 

Shak,, Tit. And., iv 1. 76. 

1)0 not study 

To prfnf more wounds (for that were tyranny) 

Upon a heart that la plero'd through already. 

Beau, and H., Knight of Malta, ill. 2. 

Bpecifically — 4. To stamp by direct prossure, 
as from the face of typt^s, ] dates, or blocks cov- 
ered with ink or pigments; impress with Irans- 
ferred characters or doliiioations by the exer- 
tion of force, as with a press or some other nie- 
ehanlcal agency: as, to pHnt a ream of pai>cri 
to prinf calico; to pHnt potter^’. 

** ye•ye•yol^** sobbed the little boy, ruhhlng hia faoo very 
hard with the Beggar's l*etitioii in printed cmIco la Bgurud 
cotton haiidkorcniufl. iXdhnic, Kloholaa ^Ickleby, Iv. 


laaa, Maf^e - well, j*vo bought each o' them a printed 
cotton gown. IT. maek^ In Far Loohuber, vlli. 

5. To copy by pressure; take an impression or 
impressions from or of. as, to print a form of 
type; to print an otigraveu plate or bloc^k; to 
print a natteni on iia[N3r, or on calico or some 
other fabric.— 6. To make a copy or copies of 
by impression; produce by or issue from the 
press ; put into print, as for publication : as, to 
print a book or a newspaper, an essay oi a ser- 
mon; to print a picture. 

In hooka, not aiitluira, curiona Is iny TiOrd ; . . . 
These Aldus iwt'aCrdl, Uiuae Du Hueil Iioh Ixnind. 

Moral Kasnya, iv. 186. 

1 . . . sought a foet, nwaiteil near the aklei^ . . . 
Hold nothing like hia works was overprinted. 

Bttma, Addreaa spoken by Mias Foiitenellu on her Benefit 

INighU 

7. To cause to bo printed ; obtain the print iiig 
or publication of; publish. 

Some said. ''John, pHnt it.'’oUierB said, "Not aa” 
fkimu said, "It migut do good,"othera said, "Na" 

Bunyan, Pllgnm'a Frogreas, Ap^ilogy. 
A ohlel'a Hitiniig ye hikin' iiote^ 

An', faith, lieli v^nf It 

iheniiiL Captain (Iroae's reregrinatlons. 

8t. To form lettm*s; write. 

The hiseat loaaoiin that> man may lere . . . 
la playiili printed In Houlla booke. 

/ijnsM to (1480) (H B. T. ax p. 114. 
l/H) ! air, this la a {icrluryc 
To jimitovndlr penile. YaritPtaye,p,22L 

9. To form by imitation of printed obaraotors; 
write in the stylo of print : as. the child lias 
learned Ui print the letters of toe alphabet.— 

10. To record, describe, or eharaoteriae in 
print as. 

My safest way wero to print myaolf a coward, with a 
diaouvory how 1 oaroo by my credit, and clap it upon every 
post Beau, and Fi,, King and No King. Ill £ 

Iffen ... 

Moat now be named and printed Hereticka. 

Jffiton, Foroera of Oonaclenoe. 

11. In phot4Hf , ; (fi) Tq timke a positive picture 

fhnn (a negative) by cout 4 U*t. (6) To produce, 
as a positive from a negative, by transmitted 
light, as by the agency of n lens in an enlarg- 
iug-camera.- Printed carpet. Piteled 

dhdiut printed orodnry, laircoUfn or glased pottery 


decorated with ti«iiafer-uduttiw.-«Irlnled 
coca figured by priiitiiig from Uoekaorrolleii.— JMnlfd 
ware, a term apfdled to porcelain, guean's^waig, ate. jwioe> 
ratodwlth printed deatena. 

XL intruHH, 1. To use or practise the art of 
taking impressions in a press.— 2. To produee 
books or any form of printed work bv means of 
a press t sjiecifieally, to publish books or writ- 
iiigs. 

3. To form imitations of printed charaoters; 
write ill the style of print: aa, the child can 
print, but has not learned to write yet. 


w. cr. print, €.] I, A mark made bv impres- 
sion ; any line, character, flmire, or indentation 
made by the pressure of one body or thing on an- 
other; nonce, figuratively, a mark, vestige, or 
irnproMsion of any kind; a stamp. 

Your yoon hathe aotto the piynt which that I feele 
WIthynno myne herto. 

PcHtieol Poem, etc. (ed. FornivallX p. 60> 
ICxcept 1 sholl . . . put my finger Into the print of the 
nalla, ... 1 wlU not believe. John zx. 86. 

Aa wlien a teal In wax impression mskei^ 

The print therein, but not itself, It leaves. 

fiirJ. Datiee, ImmortoL of Sonl, xUL 
Sooner or later I too may paaaivdy take the print 
at the golden age. Te nn y eon, Hand, i. 

2. T'riiitcd matter for reading; the state of be- 
ing printed; character or style of printing, or 
slse of the printed letters: as. to put a work 
into print; clear or hlwtred print. 

Item, a Boke In preente off the Fleyo off the iCAeas]. 

Paeton ledtere, IIL 80a 
The small noiieva print reforrtid te^ we apprehend, was 
the tyi»e uaod In ilia common copies of the Geneva trans- 
lation of the Bible. Craik, 

A lllemiy man— with a wooden leg— and a)) print is 
0 ]M)ti to him. Diekene, Our Mntual Friend, 1. v. 

Tlierc has Ikmui eatabllahed snob an intimate aaaoclatlon 
between truth and prifU upon paper that much of the rev- 
erence given to the one gathers round the other. 

U, Speneer, Mu. of Fi^ohol., 1 888. 

8t. An imprint; an edition. 

When those two pryntee (^ere were of them bothe 
abonto v. thouaand oukia printed) were al aoulde more 




m 


1 Mt£ldt*wS* WKtllMi; iB ■ prMit. Md 
ner; topilfoetlon. 

P,hm, Fits my ruff weQf 
Lin. InprinL 

B. JomoH, staple of Newt . i 

Jmorsiniilt, amuara of cotton clc^ printed witi. nu 
elaboimta design in odiors from anall aeperate b).n kd 
These aquam are lu^ as hatg^igs and alwifor guiuui i s • 
they are of different slaeaaonietImeaaB much aaSor nr. ,4 
aqnare.— MSnottalt print, In phatoa. See taeaufoif. 
Onto! print no longer In rioek ; aald of a book of whi. |. 
eo|ga eanrnoMnger be aupplied by Its publiiher.— goiar 

print (print), a. [<jwriii<,«.] Clear and brigiii , 
BaUiwtn. [Prov.Bng.] ^ 

print-lirolEer (print'brfi^kSr), H. A broker in 
printed goods or figured calico. [Local, Kng. j 

llieae are the prihihreftera who adl ** gown-pieces " to 
the hawkers or atroet-tradera. 

Maykew, London Labour and London Poor, 1. 4 i 4 . 

print-doth (print'klfith), n. Cotton cloth woven 
and finished suitably for printing. 

Cloth of the kind oalled prinf-eloCA, . . . which when 
printed becomes oalloo. Sei, Mo,, XJEVlll. 4 ho. 

pffint-entter (print'kat^Or), n. A plain or a uie- 
chanical knife, such as a small knife-edged 
wheel mounted in a handle, for outting xdioto- , 
graphio prints to shape and size. The priiitH ' 
ai'C usually out on a piece of glass, by means of 
a rule or a caliber of glass of the required size, 
l^ribfiter (prin'tdr), n. 1. Cne who prints, iiu- 
presBes, or stamps by impression; a person 
whose business it is to produee copies or 
superficial transfers of anything by pressure, 
as in a press or the like, or by the agency of 
light on a sensitized surface, as in photojmiphy : 
usually distinguished, when not specific (def. 
2), by an adjunct: as, a lithographic prinur; 
aplate-prifff^; a oalico< 3 priHter.— 2. AjierHou 
who practises or carries on tiie business of 
typographical printing; one who understands 
tno meonanieal process of producing printed 
matter for reading; specilfoally, as used of 
workmen, a compositor, or one who manipu- 
lates the types.— 8. One who sells what he 
prints or procures the printing of; hence, a 
publisher of books or of a periodical. The early 
mintfm were generally aiim pubuihere, iwodueiiig work* 


hande tojpi’int It and o<iiTeoke it. 

worye Joy, Apology to Tyndale (1685X (After.) 

4. A printed publication, more especially a 
newspaper or other periodical. 

What I have known 
Shall be ai public as aprint. 

Beau, ana PL, Ffallaster, U. 4. 
Theprfhfa, about three days after, wore filled with the 
same terms. Acfdfiioii. 

0. A printed picture or design; an impression 
from engraved wood or metal taken in ink or 
otJier colored medium upon paper or any otlier 
suitable material. 

Tliat BlblQ^ bought by alspenoe wetdily saved, 

Has ohoioestprifito famous hands eiimved. 





OoUe, WorkiL L 88. 

Oonrad ab TJffenbaoh. a learned German, recreated his 
mind, after aevere atudica, with a oolleotlou of printe of 
eminent perauna, methodically arranged. 

/. meradi,^^ of Ut, I. 01. 

6. T*rinted calico; a piece or length of cotton 
cloth stamped with designs: as, smped. black, 


colored, or figured priate.— 7. (a) An impres- 
sion of something having compiuntively slight 
relief, such as to reproduce in reverse all the 
parts of the original. Henoe, by extension— 
Xh) A cast or impression from such a first im- 
pression, which I'epi'oducos exactly theoriginal. 
— 8. A pattern or device produced by stamping, 
as upon the surface of a piece of plate; hence, 
appai'eiitly by extension, the bow at the bot- 
tom of masers and other vessels of the-middle 
ages or later times, upon which are engraved or. 
otherwise represented the arms of the owner 
or donor, or some other device.— 9. Something 
bearing a figure or design to be impressed by 
stamping; a figured stamp: as, a butter^’iit 
Hpocifl^ty— (a) Amoldfarooni. BaUkedL (8)InAnoii- 
morkinff. a iwoge ; a mold suiik in metal from which an ! 
ImprcMioii ii taken. 

10. Inphoittg,, a positive picture made friim a 
nemitivc. - Cotton prints. Bee eoCtoiii.---]n jnrlnt 
(a) In aprlntedform; mned from theprem; pabuihed; 
alMb in a printed and publiibed work. 

I love a hallail ii^ print o* life, for then we are lore they 
sre true. Skak., W. T., Iv. 4. 164. 

llaigaret Fuller, lem attiaotive to prlnf then In oonver* 
Mtiou, did her part ae a contributor aa well aa editor. 

0 . IF. irctowa Bmenoi^ v. 


of the Puhllo Advertlier 
the printer. Woodfall, being its proprietor, editor, and 
publUnw. [Now nearly bteiete.] 

Learning hath gained most by thoeebobka by which the 
prUdere have loat PmUr, Booke. 

4. A telegraphic instrument which makes i*oc- 
ords in printed charaoters; a telegraphic print- 
ing instrument. 

EdiMin'a varioiu devloca in hia old itodc printer have 
formed the baito of all later variaUona on that aort of In- 
atnuneuk Itarper^e Mag,, LXXX. 482. 

Miflhauloal Printer, a type-writer.— Motor prtator. 
See motor.-- Mntenr BlDiS a Bible printed prior to 
1702, mentioned Cotton Mather aa oontalnliig the 
word pritdere In place of jprfneM In Pa. osiz. 161 : Print- 
ere have peraeouted me without a canae."— Mntsr'f 
dOVlL Beederil.— Frinter'sflOWiranoniamentaldH- 
aignatthe end of a printed book; ataii-pieoe.— Frinter'a 
Imprint. Beetovi^2.— Printsri'U^ Reeprintinf/- 
tok.— Trintor'B mariE, an engraved devioe^ aometimoB 
a monogram or a rehnauaed by printera aa a trade-mark. 
— Printin' ziam, or mlnang ream, the oidinuiy 
ream of 480 abeeta to which li^rea are added aa an al- 
lowance tor waate in priiitlDgL making 616 aheeta: aome- 
timea hut inmroperiy. oalled a per/eet ream, |Sng.] — 
Printirs'riw. 8eeto8toff-ivitor.-->PriBtsn*vanii^ 
a vamiih made of nut- or liiiaeed-otl, black realu, and dn' 
brown aoap.— Pnlfllo printer, an olficlal of the UiiIUhI 
Statea government who haa charge of the goveninumt 
printing-ofllce at Wellington. OampoeSar, Printer. 

Before the iutrodnetlou of power-prenee both preaanien 
and oompoaiton were oalled prinUre; but theae olaweB 
are now ueariy alwaya diatbiot, and the term prtotor mon^ 
eneofadly, but leee appropriately, dcaignatea uie latter. 

pnntcxy (prin'tSivi), n, ; pi. printeriea (-ix). 
[< print + -enf.] 1. An eBtabiietoent for tl»«^ 
printing of oalieo or the like.— 9. A printing:- 
office. [Bare.] 

print-field (print'fSld), a. A print-works; ny 
establishment for printing ana bleaching cal'- 
coes. 

nrint-liolder (print'hfiUdAr), a. 1. A smui^ 


prlnt-lioUer (print'hfiKdSr), a. l 
frame, standing like an easel by means of a sup- 
port at the book, used to hold a photogrudi or n > f 
engraving.— 2. In photoa., tmv device for hob^ 
ing a print flat, or in a desirea position, 
printing (prin'ting). a. [Verbal n. of prtot f - J 
1 . In general, the uc or process of making 
or superficial transfers by impression; the i* ' 
production of designs, ahameten, ete., on nn 
impressible surfaee^y means (Xt an ink ora 


printiBg^ype 


the solid euiw 
or otherwise 


applifld to i 
. ,i*e on which they ere engraved 
,i fn^. nil MnM if ued In tipopiplqr 

. the Mtual takiiw of Imtiroffionf tnr the opentkm of 
uiMm; In other ueea It w ^ 

. . rti- diNoriptiftt term ; tod In tarponeW Itoeu dll 
ethodf ere dlforimlnf^ M type, 

mi: priutinft eohir-priiitliifc etc. 
iiitlng If wm from f farfaoe In 


. Mphlo 


different 
■tereo. 

l>pe or 

high relief; 

lUiigTtm the Mirffce ^'a lift ftone; eoppor- 
Irmn Inked llnee enffmred bdow the ear- 
. a flnt phite of oopper or fted. The art of prInUiig 
; „h Ink from WookfX^wood waa praotlfed i^hlua at 
. , wirly undetermined date. Silk and Hum fabriw wm 
M inted from engraved hand-atampa In Knrope In the 
• vt nirth oeiitiuy ; playlng-otrda and prIiiU <ff limea were 

trni miiboeaed In reliet la the only form of printing done 
vvitlifMit ink. 

2 Tiie art or process of producing printed mat- 
l('r for reading (including illustrations, etc.) by 
(•oiiiposition and imposition of types, and their 
subjection when iiiked to _ 
iM*r in a printing-press; the typogmpl 
rvpograpny in the fullest sense. Althoogh doon- 
inviitfl of a mnoh earlier date ezlft, which ahow atroiig 
tivMonceofliavliig been printed inaome manner analogoua 
t4» the mwloni practice, r •*" ' ' 

iiiiffiiia with the flrat uae < 
nruredited to auteiiborg. 


pressure upon pa- 
Aic art; 
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than a handppress: a powerless (properly so 
called, although with some of the smaller forms 
manual power may be used). See pri»Hftg^ 
pretm. Many aneh machluea have been Invent^ Mat- 
en-nuudilneB are provided with flat beda tat the typaa, 
which are Imp r ea a ed ^ flat platena Vavorite atylea of 
platen-maohliiea for book-work are the Adama nreaa of 
America and the Napto preaaof Buglimd ; for Job-work, 
the Onrdon preae orAmedea the CropM prem of 
Endand. CyllndeivmaolUnea are provided with flat alld- 
lug bed-platea for the type-forma, which at intervala are 
tmpreaicd by a rotating cylinder. (SeeeailndrMWMR.) Ri^ 
taiy maohlnea ore prcviaed with oylliidera on the ou^ed 
anrffoe of wMoh the typea ot idatea are flxed, and which 
are impreaned by another rowtlnfl cylinder. In aoine 
atylea of rotary preaa the central oylinder containing the 
ime la impreaaed by two or more Impreaalon-eyllnderB, 
wnldi make a oorreapundlug number of Impreialuiia at 
every rotation. All forma of plateii* and cyllnder-maditnea 
receive, by liand-feedliui, eot alieets of paper which are 
ddlverm printed uanally on one aide only, and imt fmded. 
Some forma of cyllnder-maohltioa are provided wlm two 
oylliidera for printing a aheet on bow aldea or lii two 
colora. Web-maohlnea (ao caUed becanae they uae piqier 
in a wcb-roll, which may be two or more inllea long) uw 
provided with oyllndcra on the curved anrfaoe which 
the platce are laateiied, and which are Impreaaed by 
other cylliidera on both aldea. All of theae maohinM 
are oomplex, and have an apparaina for cutting and fold- 
ing aheeta and parting in anpplementary rtiigle or double 



IIillul-IVtfKK. 

<f. fr.inio; b, lici). cuntiiiiun,; .1 fmir-piiKt' form, r,* </, *• 

hitr thnt nuiveN cninimiinil Ivvei; f. levci; a'* platoii-Kprinxsi 

A, one d* two ril« on wlilrh the butl hlulea on iu way in ihe pluirai y. 
founce, with hniulle.uiiached to girths that pull the Iwil to nnu fiam 
the iilaten t A. tynipun. with lu drawer: /. frlHkei- 

are thoae In which ImiirtuMioii la kIvoii by coraponnd 
levera, and ihe deet^eiit and ititiim of the platen are oon- 
trolled 1»y wlleil apringa inalead of the aervw. 


Kiiat, of MaJiix In Germany, in which city appeared the 
Amt iMKik with an authenticated (written) datCb 1466. 
(!nt«nlicrg*a invention, however, la dlanutcd In favor of 
hla contomporaiy Coator. of Haarlem In Hollaiid, from 
whom the former la aaid to have derived the proceaa. 
Impnivomenta have aliioo been made in tlie apeed of 
typti'iiiaklng and In the niothoda of typ^ttfng, bnt 
there haa been no radical change in their theory or pro- 
cesa Ibe aimple aorew haiid-preaa flrat uaed for print- 
iiiff from typea received no oonaidemble Improvement 
lieftiro 18oa Sinoe that date many iiiventlooa luive been 
iiiiulc In prlnting-madlilnery, and the collate^ arta of 


Htorootyi. 

Mncliinea 
nn* to lie found 
copperplate-print ia 
Klorenee <14621 
“ er, of Ml 


Eng and electrotyping liave Iimb developed, 
that print fiom i»,im to 60^000 ooplea an hour 
round In many largo cltlea. The eorlleat Italian 
la by Maao Flniguorra, a goldamith of 
Lithography waa Invented by Aloyi 
.Senefelder; of Munich, about 1706; ho made printa in 
17JW, and received a patent in 1»10. Typography . alao 
known aa letterpreu prlnUng, olitalna Ito grea^ advwi- 
take from the mobility of Ita typea of metal^hldi can be 
repeatedly uaed in endleaa combinations Type-printing 
inacliinery permlta the uae, along with tvpea. tf eiigrav- 
liiffN on wood, or of atereotype or electrotype plafoa. in 
nil other kinda of printing, the uae of an engraved d^ 
nlgn 111 a now combination ia not practicable ; It oan be 
iiieil only In Ita flrat atate. l>rintfiig compriaM two dla- 
tinct tnidea— oomiKialtlon, or the art of arranging ty|ie^ 
and preaawork, or the art of getting Impreaalona^in own- 
po^ typea. See mmporitar, premium^, and jninfor, 



ft, Mill «/ |W|ier; *, of first |tlate-cylinder { r, vliafi of firrt 
linpr«i^M:ylUi(ler; </. i4iafl iif Muntml prftititia rylimltfr i f, slinfl 



iverlmf-cyllntlers » 

the cut and printed iJieetK aru tJollvered. 



true 

venied. whom uasea upon rue properMwi oi n - ,1, 

salt of silver, suoli printing is called Hlvcr- Kwmlg and Bauer 
and similarly with other salts.— 4. in isn did the 
ceram., the art o/ decocting pot^ hy 

pnmea imau waa 

uaed to print the 
‘‘Tliiiea.” 


nnnWtgf and simitar^ v 
In eeram., the art of db%^w.»»»Q 
meatiM of transfei*B, either hy paper printed 
with inineral colors or by sheets of gelatin 
printed in oil. by the flrat plan, the pper la preaaed, J|f»ndow , 

printed aide down, on the ware to make Oietraiutfer, and Bwly fwina of 

* m . » -^a. USm AAm>Aaa WBBfIlnjfl 


afterward removed by aofteulngiii water. By theotoor 
plan, the gelatin film or but almply tranafera the oil to 
the warcL when It can he removed and ui^ agtin, the oil- 
print being then duatad with mineral o^ra. 
fi. Advertising-bills, posters, dodgers, wmdow- 
hills, and the uke. [Thoat. sldBg.^ ' 


pxlntlllg. Bee anoafaffo.— i 
fog. Seeart(^efof.~r 


cyllnder-machlnea 
have been laigely 
Improved by Ka- 
pler of London and 
Hoe of New York. 
The web-machine 
waa lutrodnoed In 
1863, and haa re* 
oeived many Ini- 
provementa from 


SStSfe-ffe.- 

doujTffinonft 

whole worda or aylirt^M Bee foyivv«mAy.’--HStlirU parla, Hoe of New 
Prlntliig, the taking of an Impreaaloii from an etched yoric, and otlim. 
plnte aa it oomea from the hath, for tiie purpoae of —OradlS print- 

iiiK Ita exaot atate. Bee alao Wy * jng . 

chrome pi1nth[«. Bee prtrefow»e.--Wto pna^^ Bauerwtie. 
ill photeg,, the proceaa or operation of printing or enlm • office 



Stop-cylindar Machiiie. 

f, linprwwion-cyliiHlpr; ./, fecil tible; r, 

' *- '-td. jf, iiikiiiK-rullcrs; A, ink- 

■axle iiiuvemciit wliirh lUDves 


a, bed and side frames; A. dSTlng-pulley ; e, iinprwion-c: 
dnlivery-cytiudirr: /. bed un which the form of tyi>e Is Md; 

(uuntaui ; ». ink-taWc ; A, distributiug-mUera ; A wnecl-and-axU - 

thr sliding bed; wf, the fly, working on a rocliing shofA which laket the paper fnim ihe 
ilehtcry-cyltnder and lays lion the deUvctj^-boimj w, delivery. Iniaid ; o, stcji. on which 


> have bofin devlaed for apeolal kinda^ 
(llffi^ront colora at the aamc time. The 
fur the printing of carda 
^ ai'ciirtnl to a bed-plate 
the platen aw Inga to and 
from it on a rocking 
aliuft, or la broui^t 
to It by meaiia of a 
alilu-lnver. They are 
I if ten worked by a 
treaille, and licnoe 
are aloe called (rwa- 
dfr-preMra. Their 

S rototype latheOor- 
on pi-eae, invented 
hy George P. Gordon 
In lH60..-€niro- 
matio printliif- 
preu. BcecAremaC- 
Cfoppsrplati 
pxlntlnt-prsss, a 
rollcr-prcM need In 
printing from platec 
engraved or etched 
iiiBunkenltuea. The 
original f onn, rtlll in 
use; waa Invented In 
1646. Itcunalitaofa 
1»vd moving nil roll- 
ora and aupporting 
Uie plate which la to 
bo printed from. The 
ruqulalte preaaure ia 
ohtained by meana 
of a roller above the 


the feeSer stands; p, guidos against whiA the sheets of |>a^r are fed ; V. n"PP“« b* 
iniprowiou-cylinder wlilch take the sheets | two cams which bring the liiiprew.lo« 
ryiiuder tu a stop after each Impiesstoii ; r, cam which operates the fly. 



^ ^ , job PTCHOi and now 


l/rriphic preu, which prinU In overlaid colon by aneceaaive 
operatlona. 


-Sn^tolTllSeed"!! » to printtnc-telagispli *. 

' 'sh, with coloring matter added to it. minor pleoea only. Impreaalonwaimailebytimdlrertnc- form of automatic self-rocordnigtelngrapir, 




irintillg-iiutdhillfl (pviB'tiiig-m{|-sbfln'),n. An 
- 1 »l»nmu8 for printing with types or typognraphio 
more elaborate than a hand-press; a 
I I'inting-presB adapted for operation at mater piaten 
- i'oed, and oommomy with huger areas of type, menu 


irpleoeeonly. ^ _ 

„„„ of a acrow on the platen or pretfdng aiirface, ^ 
covered only one half of tiie of aton^ ^le flrrt 

notalde Improvement waa that of B^hopo of England, 
who In im made a hand-prem entirely of Irom witli a 


“Aiiy form of automatic «elf-i .. . , 

U8 the ticker*' of a stock-reporting telegraph. 


that fully covered the bed-plate. Many tmi 
have followed. The hand-p rm e a now — 


See telegraphs 


Letterpress- 


prlnting-wliitl 

printiiig-wheel (prin'tinR-hwfil), n. A wheel 
havltifpiiUf^ra or fli^ures on ite poripheiy, iwed 
in putfini;- or niiinborinf^-mttchinoB, or in tioket- 
priutlng tnaoliinoK. 

pnn 1 ^ 88 (pi’int'loN), n, l<j>riut 4* 4eM.] Without 
a print, (a) Hecelvlngor btfaiingnoinintoirlmpreMlon. 

Lighting on tbo jniniUm verduni. 

Ktait, Tittnia, I 

Free bs air, o*w printim sauda we march. 

Wordaworth, Exourilon, ir. 
(ft) Maliliig no print or improMioii. 

Thiia I aet my jniniUm feet 
O’er the uowalip’a vdvet head. 

MUton, Comna, 1. g07. 

With golden iindulationa auoh aa greet 

Tike priiUUma auinm«r*aaiidala of the moon. 

LowMt Bon Vpyage ! 

print-room (print'rOm), n. An apartment ooti- 
taining a collection of printg or engravings. 

print-seller (print'ser^r), n. One who bcIIb 
prints or enj^vings. 

Any printaMan who have folios of rdd drawings or fac- 
ainillea of them. HuAin, Blem. of Brawing, li. 

print-shop (priTit^Hh(m)i n. A shoji wlieru prints 
or engravings are sonl. 

1 picked up ill a prvut-ahtip the other tiny some auporli 
views of the auburtis of Chowriiigheo. 

Maoawayt in Trevelyan, I. :i00. 

print-works (print' w^rks), ti. fting, aiidp/. An 
oHtabliHlinient where machine- or bloch-nrinli- 
iiig is carriod on ; a i» 1 uce for printing culicoen 
or pa|M)r-haiigin^. 

There were for many years extensive calico 
at PrlmroHe, but theae are now converted intopafM‘r-mllla 
iktineitf Hist Lancauilre, II. 21. 

Priodon (pri'o-don), n. [NL.] Same as i*n- 
onof^oH, 

Priodontes (prl-o-dou'tds), n. [NL.] Same an 
PHoMuUm, 

Prion (pri'on), u, [NL. (Laedp^de. 1800- J), 

< (4r. TTfiiiJVf a HHW, K irpif IV f saw.] A goniiH of 
ProefftlanMiet having the bill expanded and 
strongly beset along tJio cutting edges with 
lamelTie like the teetli of a saw; the saw-billed 
petnds. /*. i^iUata is a blue-aiidrwliite petrel 
inliabiiiiig southern seas. Also Ptwhmtlla. 

PrioneSB (pri-d'n^wl), 9 ». pL [NL., < Prion + 
•eif.] A section of ProtwlUiriinsp establislieil 
by (kmes in IKOG, having the bill lamellate, and 
enntaiiiiiig the gencu'a Prion, Pnewioprion, aud 
Jiolotmum : the Haw-bille<l imtrels. 

Prionida (pn- 0 Ti'i-<le), n, pi, [NTi. (Leacd), 
1810), < NL. I*rion 4 -Vdw.] A family of loiigi- 
corn beetles, typified by the genus Prionm, ii<- 
lat 4 ^d t.o the Ci^amhuvUlie, having the sides of 
the protiiorax sharply delineated and often ser- 
rat<^ or spinous. 

Prionidns (pri-()*iirdus), a. [NL. (Uhler, 1880), 

< Gr. TTpiW, a saw, 4 //Aif, form.] AgeiiiiKof 
rednvioid bugs, re- 
placing l*rionotm of 
Laporte, IHOO, whiidi 
is pnMicenpimi ill icli- 
thyology. it IncludeB 
many strange tropical and 
aeinbtruploal forms, us /*. 
cfiatatw, the wheel -bug, 
nsefiil In destroying wll- 
loW’Slugs and many other 
noxious Insects. 

Prionina (pri-<>-iii'- 
n(l),n.;d. rNTi.,< Pn- 
ofi 4 -«WA»,J Tlie /Vii- 
OHulw as a subfamily 
of CcramhyoidiPt dis- 
tinguished by the 
margined prothonix 
and the coniiati* la- 
brnm. The succlca are 
of large slxe and of brown 
or black txilor, and some 
of thorn are the longest 
beetles known. Theysirid- 
ulate by rubbing the hind femora against the edge of the 
elytra. iVtoiitw imbrienmia is a common North Amerioaii 

E ius. OrUumma eidinAritum Is also a striking exani- 
»f this group. It is found in the West Indies and all 
ugh North Amerioa, feeding in the larva state In de- 
caying stumpi of oak, walnut, jmie, and hemlocdL 

Prlomtes (pri-«-ni'tds), w. r< NL., < Or. irp/wi', 
a saw : see /Vimi.] lu omitk,, a genus of mot- 
roots: same as Momotwt, lUigw, 1811. 
Prionitldg (pii-f»-iiit'i-<le), n, pl, [NL., < Pri- 
oniU:» 4 -irto.] Bamo as MomoiUim, Bona^ 
parte, 1841). 

ftionitinm (pii^^ni-U'ud), n. pL [NL., < Pr^ 
onites 4 -ina?.] 8 ame as MomoHua, 1. Coha- 
ni8, 1847. 

Ptionitunui (pri'o-nl-tii'rus), n. [NL. (Wag- 
ler, 1830), < l^onifen 4 Gr. w/ai, tail.] , A ge- 
nus of PaitlaeidtB, liaving the central reotrices 
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gpatulate, as in the motmOts of the genus IVi- 
onitM (or Mam^ius), whence the name; the 
racket^iailcd iiarrakoete. Heveral species in- 



iMOiltlMh AMdoa, P. ISg se lM rsi^PlSiirt^^ 
amoiwtlweimmMNMit of the latter. Thelarvaiof hoUi 
these feed upon the roots of the gnm P. eerleriuv 
Snropeait P. hrmt/nraA Is deetruetlve to orehard 


Ins 

•n 

l*' ID. 

ur»l 




Orikattma one of 

the (Natural nice.) 


• { \ 


Kucket-tuUed Parrakeet iPrteHitHrna dUtwma'U 

habit Celebes and the Philippines, as P, pla» 
iuruH, P. dincurua, and P. apatuliger, 

Prioidnm (iiri-d'ni-um)^ n. [NL. (E. Moyer, 
18^12), so cmled in allusion to the shai^tly saw- 
toothed leaves; < Gr. npinrv, a saw.] A genus 
of inoiioeotyledonoiis plants of the order Juncct- 
fv'/r and tribe JStJitncesR. it is dlatlnguished from 
JuTuma, the rushes, which It closely resembles In struc- 
iim\ by the three-celled ovaiy with a few seeds in the 
lower half of each cell, tlie largo club-shaped embryo^ and 
till! three suparate aiylea. The only sjiecieB, P. JPwmita, 
Is a native of South Africa, known aapofmef or paimiet, 
and jatltniia. See palmtia. 

PrioilOdeBmacea (pri^S-no-des-m&'se-ft), ff. pi, 
[ NL., < Gr. iffmavta, saw, 4 Mttuag, band, liga- 
ture.] An order or ^up of bivalve shells 
with the hinge priinuivefy transversfdy pli- 
cated or prionodont. It includes the Nuenla^ 
era, Jrcacea, TVinoniamifNamdaeca, andifono- 
wmrut, 

Prionodon (pri-ou'p-don), n, [NL., < Or. npiw, 
a saw, 4 hooinj (Movr-) ss E. twdh,} In zodl,, 
a generic name variously used, fo) In mammal.: 
(1) The emended form of PHtdtm or rriodmUaa. a ge- 
nus of giaiit aniiadlllos of South America, the only spe- 
cies of which is the kalmlassou, P. ffi(faa. ffi) A genus of 
Hiilayaii vivorrbie «|uadnipeds of the subfamily Priono- 
(tmUirua, contaiiiliig such as P. graeiU*, which is white 
with broad black cmsslmnds ; the llnsuigs. Thla genua 
was founded by Horsfluld in 3828. Bee out under dalun- 
(innif. (b) 111 irAfA., a geftus of riiarks or siiligenus of 
Careharlat or Carcharinw, Mdttar and Ueida, 1841. 

prionodont (pri-oii' 9 -dout), a, and n, [< Gr. 
irpiur, a saw, 4 odoif (odovr-)' as £. loof/i.] I, 
a. Having teeth set like a saw; having ser- 
rated teetli. Spedfloally— (a) Having very iiiimerous 
teeth, 20 or 26 above and below on each side^ as an arma- 
dillo of the genus Pritmodon. (6) Having the tuberoiilar 
molars reduced to cme on each side above and below, as a 
civet-oat of the genus Prionodm, (e) In eoneiA., trans- 
versely plicated, os the hinge of the Prkauidaamaaaa. 

II. n. 1 . An armadillo of the subfamily iV4 
omd^mtinK, — 2. A liusaug of the subfamily 
PritmMUmHnae., 

Prlonodontintt (pri-onM-don-tl'nd), n. pi, 
[NL., < Pv^odm (-odba^) 4 - 49 tjr.] 1. A sub- 
family of Viren'idtR, named from the genus Prio^ 
uodon of Horsfleld, having the body lalender and 
elongate, and the tubercular molars reduced to 
one above aud below on each side ; the linsangs. 
— 2. A South American subfamily of DaaupodU 
tiat, having from 20 to 25 teeth above and below 
on euch side, a greater number than in any other 
laiid-auimal; the kabalassous, grand, tatous, or 
giant armadillos. It is named from the genus 
Prionodon (emended from Priodon or Prioaontes 
of P, Cuvier). 

prionodontine (pri-on-d-don'tin), 0 . and n, [< 
prionodont 4 -moi.1 &ime nMjmonodoni, 

Prioniinia(pri-^nd^ruB),n. [NL. (Ehrenberg, 
1829), < Gr. irpUdv, a saw, 4 obpA, tail.] 1. A 
genus of soorinons: same as AiidriNifofHttof the 
same author and date. — 2 . In iehtk,, a genus 
of Timthididm, 

Prionua (prl'^ns), N. [NL. (Geofffov, 1762), < 
Gr. vrpiuv, a saw.] A genus of large longicom 
beetles, of the broad-l^ied series of Ceramhjp 
ddm, typical of the family l\ioMdm, having the 
antennsB imbricated or pectinated in the male. 
Ittswide-iqimudaiidliuaboatSOspedea, of whlohe In- 


imhriewmis. imte. (Natural «Im.) 


other treea In North Amerioa. P. eerstoenrii is a Hcutli 
Am^wjit^honi 1^^ ^ 

for- 

lucii', variivi', jpjruTivun yy*, *vf j-v»oi«ibiiCrK, 

ancestors, tne ancients), sui>erior, better, ushI 
as the comparative ofnrtfiitM, first: see prime, 
and cf . xmatine, ] 1 . Preceding, as in the onl<M‘ 
of time, of thought, of origin, of dignity, or of 
importance; in fair, seniorln points time: im, 
a prior and a junior incumbrance. 

Sohe seyde thou senivste a man of honour, 

And therfore thou scnalt l>c pryowre, 

JfA CantoA. Vf. il. 88, f. 110. (aaUiuifU.) 

The thought Is always prior to the fact ; all the fsets of 
history preilxlst in the mind as lawa Bmerao f if History. 


2. Previous: used adverbially, followed by to, 
li ko previma. See prrrtotur, a. 

At the close of the Republloan eta, and prior to the ro- 
constriietloti of society under the Emperors, skepUcIsiu 
had widely spread. 

tt. P, Fiiher, Begin, of Christianity, p. 188. 

life prior £> iSTobiaining a sea^ In Parliament. 

Contemporary Rev., L. 2H. 
Prior iaalytlos Of Aristotls. See ano^yitot, LnSys. 
See jifwirnw. 

prior (pri'or), u, [< ME. priour, nreyour = D. 
jirioor as MLG. prior, pner ss MHG. prior, G. 
jtrioras Hw. Dan. prior, < OP, priour, prieur, F. 
jmeur as Sp. Pg. jtritfr as It. x^riore, < ML. iwo*, 
a prior, lit. superior, < L. prior, former, KU]»e- 
rior: see prior, a.] A siiimrior officer; a su- 
perior. Speolfleaily— (a) Keeiea., an oflioia] In the monas- 
tie order! next in dignity and rank to an abbot Before 


sistaiit of the abbot he Is called a cfatisCmf prior; If the 
superior of a priory— that ia of a niouaate^ of lower 
than abbatlal rank— he ia called a eoneenHeaf or eonveu’ 
iwU prior. The anperiora of the houaea of regular caiioiiR 
were alwm oalled priora, and the commandanta of the 
priorioa of the mllltw oraera of St John of Jeruaalem, 
of Malta, and of the Templani were called grand prion. 


Ihe prior of Durham, modeat aa the name might lound, 
was a greater peraonage than moat abbots. 

Rom, OWA. Rid. 

(A) Formerly, in Italy, a chief magiatrate, as in the medie- 
val republlo of Florence. 

The Priora at the [Blorentlnel Arts. 

C. B. Horton, Churoh-bnllding in Middle Afe% p T-(3- 

In 1800 we find him [Dante] rieoted one of the prion of 
the dty. Loam, Among my Books, Id aer., p 

»8yn. AAAof, Prtor. 8eedef.(a> 
priorate (prf'orAt), n, [s= P. prieurS as Sp. 
prforoib b Pg.pricrado, priorato wa It. priorato 
aa D.prioraaf ss G. 6w. Dan. priorato < Mli. 
X^rioratua, the office of a prior, tpriof% a prior: 
see xtrioTf n.] 1. The rank, omoe, or dignity of 
prior, in any sense of that word. 

Dante entered on hla ofiloe as one of the priors of t jio 
olW ; and In that priorata, hehimaeif deda^, all the ill* 
ana ealamttlea of his after-years had their oooasfon and 
beginning. 

C, B, jror«<m.Chnroh.biindlng In Middle Agea P 
2. The period during which a prior holds ofli^'^ • 
priorship. 

An eulogy on Walkdtn, hlihop of Wlndieater, end a 
man, who built great port of hla atately oatasdral. 
now stands, and waa builiop there during Godfrey's!'^'!'' 
eto. T, Wnrton, Hist Eng. Poetty. Di«- 

prionn (pri'gr-eB), «. [< ® !’• 

prifww, COP. prioreaae as Pg. jmortaa ss 
priorisM, pHoraeke, prieraehe, < ML. prior''^'^^.; 
a prioress, fem. of prior, prior: see pr<^>. ”*■« 
A female prior, ha^ng charge of. a religions 
house; a woman who is the coadjntor of utiu 
next in rank to an abbess. 
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Tdn ilumikM ftputt, M I gncM 
IMT pfoad iiilm and floi^ driM^ 
la Tymnmilh*! imntfiitv Morm, 

SotU, Mannloi^ U. Ui 

priorisUfi (prf-ft-iiit'tlk)ja. [< w-iw + -iirtio.] 

• )(’ or belonging to the Bnor Analytiea of Ane- 

i.ttle. Bee poaitirioriaHe. 
pri<»ri^>% >tl), .»..[ < g.ffgWg - SP. 
lOHorkMamMrf, pn&nmiaa mt it, prwntaf \ ML. 
;<r>oHto(t-)dp C L. j)f<or, former: nee itriwTf cf.] 

1 . The state of being prior or antecedent, or 
,.L' preceding sometmug else: as, priority of 

opposed to poaterhrity. 

Aa there ia order and wiaHta to maUer, so ia there In 
time. Bmoom, Advanoemeiit of Leamhift ii. 846. 

2. Precedence in place or rank; the having of 
i t^rlain rights before another. 

Folloir CkmUnioa ; we moat follow yon; 

Bi^t worthy yon prMta* Skak,, Oor.p L 1. SDL 
After hla [Aaatln'a] deoeaae there ahould bo egnalltle of 
hiinoar betwixt London and YorkOL without all diatinotton 
tif prMMf. PVmw, Martyrap p. IRS, an. 1070. 

It waa our Bavkmr^a wHI that theae^our four Sahermen, 
hliould have a jNiorAp of nomination. 

/. ifottois Complete Angler, p. 48. 
Under theae the aoholara and pupila had their jdaoea or 
fiiitnea, with titlea and miEorttp aooordlng to their prod- 
rieuoy. iMifn, IMnry, Oot 6, 164L 

3. In tetr, a precedence or preference, as when 

Olio debt is paid in priority to others, or when 
iiii execution is said to lose its liriority by the 
lu'gloct of the party to enforce it.— > 4 . Apri- 
ority. « gyn. Antaeedffiei^ iPneadaiMe, JV wftn f - 

iiriMw, Fredomlfiofiee, /WAfivnea, AoMrfoHigA iS^prwmaey. 
IwunHty la the atate or fact of ooming Srib In order of 
time; what little uao it haa bqrond thia meaning la only 
H f^uratlve exteualon. AntoeMfenea la atrlotly prMhf* 


lion of praoadanca among aovereigna or ambaaaadors 
iiiakea gi^ trouble^ beeauae the dignity of the natlona 
repreaeiited la anppoaed to be at aiake. /MmOwnea 
iH, flgiiratiYely, height by nature above all othert, geu- 
emlly in aome one reapeot: aa, the preMiMicB of Shak- 
Bliere na a dramatiat. PmdimUnanee ia auporior and 
(tuniiiiating power or InSnenoo : aa, the pndmiUMaue» of a 
cwtaln faoiioii : 1^ 

Hliaduora 

lnUicputt __ _ - . 

gmiiiid of worthineaa, or on aoeount of the taatei fancy, or 
arbitrary will of the one preferring : aa, to give the pfuftr^ 
mefi to Milton over Dante, ifmmiarity may refer to ua- 
tiiruor to given or achieved poaltion ovei* oUiera ; It dUfera 
fniiii mtpremaey aa the oomparatlve dlffera from the au- 
pvrlatlvo degree : aa, the wiMoriarUy of the appearance of 
cctiulii troupe; the mwiorUif fA the ilaiiy-pmnota of a 
cfiialii regUiii; nffwrZortty to oiie'a clrcumatanoea; tu- 
pmnaeif on the land and Mupmuaey on the aea do not al- 
wtiya go together. See jirmoiM. 

priorly (pri'pr-li), adv. [< prior, a,, + -fy*-*.] 
Autceeueutly. 

Whether piiarfy to that »ra It had ever lieen Inhabited, 
or loin till then In Ita ohaotio atate^ la a qneatlon whloli It 
« ould be raah to decide. CMdn, tr. of Bible, L, Fret. 

priorship (pri'pr-ship), n. [< jnHnr, m., + •ship,'} 
'riic office of prior; a priorate. 

Thearchblahop,pronoked the more by tha^ deposed him 
fnmi thepiioratib*. Fote, Martyn, p. 814, an. 1180. 

PriWT w- ; pi* priories (-is). [< ME. 

pnoriOf < OF, jtrUtrie, mioree, ftrieuree (as It. 
prittria), f., a priory (of. ML. jmorkijAhe office 
ef a prior, ajpnoiy), a later form for OF. priore, 
prieurc, < ML. jmoratua, the office of a prior, < 
priitr, a prior: see prior, n., and et,jmoraUf,} 
A religious house next in dimity below an ab- 
l>oy, and often, but not uecessamy, dependent 
upon an abbey. Its superior is called a prior 
<yr priorvaa, 

Onr abbeya and onr prioriet ahaU pay 
Tbia exp^tlon’a ohatge. 

Shai., K. John, L L 48. 
Alisa priory, a cell or amall religiona honae dependent 
Ilium a large monaatery In another country. 

And (the peillamentl ahowed no rdnotauoe to oonSaeate 
t he propeiiy of the cMm vrMiai whioh Henry had reatored 
ill the prevtona^rsar. Const Hist of Eng., 1 806. 

Pripri (prd'prd), n. [S. Amer.] In French 
iiiiiana, a marshy belt occurring immediately 
hi hind the mangrove or snbmeiged belt of the 
It can easily be drained and made into 
(rood meadow-land. 

prist, n. A Middle English form of pries. Chaucer, 
PriW [< Ol^pritag^ 

r iling, valuing, < pri^, estimate; in def. 2, 
rjither < OF. prisa, a taking: see priaei.} If, 
A prising; rating; valuing. Oo^raiM.— 3. lii 
»'lyEng, and French law, a seisure or asserted 
ri;;ht of seisure by way of exaction or requisi- 
for the use of the crown. More neolSosIly— 
' A rtgkt whidi ouoe bdoiiged to the E^lfih crown, of 
y:>King two tuns of wine firom evenrahlp importing twenty 
I'Migormore. Thk by ebatier of Edward Lwisoomiuated 
' *> a duly of two udDings for evsiy tun Imported by 
It ivbaiit stimngiva and wed Imflirspe, beeauss paid to 


thoklng^ibatisr. (M Ilw share of mevdomdlse taken as 
lawful prise at aea whleh belongs to the crown— neually 
cme teiiui. 

pilMlt (pil's^), n, lAlaoprisaU; by abbr. from 
rcprtMvi.] A taking; aca^pturo. 

They cumplain of two ships taken on the coast of Fortn- 

E l. . . . They of Belaud dlOMiid unto Hbllii to let them 
low of theae priMli. 

Sir P. SitSita, quoted In Mottey'* Hist Netherlands, 
(lU.174,Dota 

prlscan (pris'lw), a, [< L. prisena, primitive, 
+ -«».] Primitive. fBare.] 

We seem to hear In the songs and dances of the savage 
Indians the echoes of onr own orteMm histoiy. 

SmiOimntan HeporC, 1881, p DOO. 

Prlsoian (prish'ijin), H, [So called from Fris- 
dan (LL. iVisciaiMur), a Latin grammarian 
(about A. D. S00).1 A grammarian. Compare 
the phraBo to break Priman^a head, under break. 
But thus It is when petty Prisdata 
Will needs step up to be oensorians. 

Jfafrion, 8atlrel^ iv. 104. 

Prisdlliaaiiam (pri-siPyan-ism), n, [< PriadU 
lian^ist + -isie.] The doctrines of the Priscil- 
lianists. 

PriEdUianist (pri-siPyw-ist), n. [< JPriadl- 
lian or PrisdUa (see defs.) H- -isi.1 1. One of 
a sect, followers of Prisciilian, a Spanish here- 
tic of the fourth eentu^. The sect, which origi- 
nated In Spain, held various onostio and Manlchean doe- 
trinei. The Friscilllanlsts considered it slluwsble to emn- 
oeal their tenets by dissimulation ; they wore aooiised of 
gross immorality, and were sever^ persooutod by the 
emperor Maxlmua 

8. A narao given to the Moutanints (see Mon» 
ianisi), from their alleged prophetess Priscilla, 
priself, n, and v. An obsolete form of 
priaelf, a, [ME., also prym, pris, < OF. jnis, 
taken, received, accepted, etc. (used in various 
adj. senses), pt>. of prendre, t^e, receive, ac- 
ceiit: nee pfiaei, prized, n,ni 
celleut; noble. 

I bid that yo biiske, and no bode make ; 

Has into Fayoiio there priar knightes dwolllN, 
Doughty of dedc, durfe men In Anr^ 

Jkuiruelittn ttf Troy (£. E. T. 8.), 1. 8M8. 
So dide wele thoo prim kiiyghtos In her compsnye, and 
also ilie knyghtes of tliu rouiido table, that ne ought not 
to be tor-ycteii. MtfHn <R. K. T. S.X II- 880. 

1 haue a pris uroaaiit, to pleao with thl hort. 

Wmam Paleme (B. E. T. H,\ 1. 411. 

and n, A vanant of pHse^, 
prlse^, II. and v. See 

priadieadt. n, [ME. prishede; < jtrisv^, a,, -f 
•head,} Excellence ; wcHhiness. 

The priBkee/e <if Parys was pralslt so mekyll, 

With feiiy of his falniea, a his fre bnenies. • 

Dmtruetitm qf 7^ (K. E. T. S.X 1. 8987. 

prisert, n. An obsolete form of prLrfr, 
prism (prism), k. [s F.prisme as i^i. Pg. It. 
piHsma ss D. G. Sw. Dan. prisma, < LL. nnsma, 
a prism (in geom.), < Gr. nfuapa, a prism (in 
geom.), lit. something saweni (as a block of 
wood), also sawdust, C npiew, npiCeiv, saw.] 1. 
In getm,, a solid whose bases or ends 
are any similar, equal, and parallel 
plane polygons, and whose sides are 


The angle of deviation Inoreasea as the wave-length of 
the Ught-rsy diminishes ; oonseunently, If a pencil of white 
light falls uimn the prism, the different rays arc separated 
or dispersofi, and a spectrum Is the result (8eo apee- 
trum,) ITUnis are henoe used in spectrum analysis to 
decompose light, so that tlie rays of which it la made up 
may lie ezamiiiud. 

The beams that thro' ilie Oriel shine 
Make priaana In every oarven glasa. 

TVnnyfcn, Day-Dream, The Sleeping Falaos. 

8. In crystnL, a form consisting of planes, usu- 
ally four, six, eight, or twelve, which are par- 
allel to the vert ical axis, if the planea Intersect (he 
lateral axes at the aasiiincd unit distances for the given 
species, It Is called a uhU priam ; otherwise It may be d^ 
scribed, aiwonllng to the taisltiuii of the planes, ss a mco- 
rtntriam, bmrkypriatn, ortmijsHam, or eUmpriam, In the 
triclinic system the furin includes two planes only, and 
it is henoe oallcd a hrnUjniaiin. In the tetragonal system 
the unit prism Is sometimus called a proUipnam, or prism 
of the first order, and tim dliuneinil prism, whose planea 
are parallel to a lateral axis, a deasterupriaiH, or prism of 
the second order ; these names are also used in an analo- 

r s manner in the hexagonal system. 

In canals, a mrt of the wa(cr«paco in a 
straight section of a ontial, cousidortHi as a par- 
allelepiped.— 5. In weaving, same nspattem^box 
(A).— AdhromatiC prism, a prism throngh which an in- 
cident beam of llglit Is refracted Into a new direction with- 
out color. It consists of a conibliisiloii of two prisms, made 
of two different transparent subBtanees of unequal dis- 
persive powen^ as flInl-glasB and crown-glass.— Allllol*8 
pHem fii mieroaeom, a form of illuniinatur consisting of a 
nrlsm having one idano and two lenticular surfaces, so that 
It servea at onoe to conuentraD) the rays and to reflect them 
(d>llquely upon the oMeet. It Is supported ii|Nin sn sdjust- 
able stand.— Bignlpnid prism, m ftiattiphiti.- Ittsm- 
ffersl prism, see diamatmi jdamaa, under UiametmL— 
Matom prism, a prism used as an sttHohnient to a mi- 
oniacnpe to give the oblique illumination favorable for 
obaorvlng vemlne linos or markings, as those on the sbolls 
of diatoma— Douttls-lmsgs prism, In fudfos, a prism of 
Iceland spar which yields two Images of like inteiislto, but 
polarised in fdanus at right angles to eairh other.— Bqul- 
- . ^ , lEtenl prim, a prism having equal sides, used as an at- 

aiulv.] Choice; ex- taohinentto a nilcroscc^ to lllumlnato the objeot It 
aots on the principio of total reflection.— Brsotllig prism, 
a prism placed between the two lenses of the eyepleoa 
and serving to erect the inverted Inuigu of a eumponnd 
miorosoopo.— Hatchet's prism, (a) „ 

In mtertmeam. an ereotliig prisni. 

(b) A form of illuminator oonsisniigof 
a prism with two ccaivex snrfacea, by 
which the light is brought to a foeus 





triangular, 
tneflg- 
squarea pen- 


TrliwguUr 


tagona eto. 

When the mirror is entirely inlaid with large 
pteoes of Marble, some of which are fonnd 
to rise above the otliera or to be detached 
from them, thqy are forced down again with 
a quadrangular wooden priain. 

JforUe-IYoriter.llDS. 

Bpociflcally — 2. An (qitidil instrument con- 
sisting of a transparent medium so arran|md 
that the surfaces winch 
receive and transmit 
light form an angle with 
each other/ usually of a 
triangular form with well- 
polished sides, which 
meet in three parallel 
lines, and made of glass, 
rock-salt, or quarts, or a 
liquid, as carbon disul- 
pbid, contained in a pris- 
matic receptacle formed 
of plates of glass, a rsy 
of ught fslliug upon one of 
the ilacs of u prism is refosoted 
(see rqfraeUon) or bent from 
Its original direction at on an- 
gle depending upon iti own 
wave-length, the angle of luel- 
deuce, the angle of the prism, 
and the material of which the 
prism Is made. Thla ankle of 
d^latkm, aa It la oalledj^a a 
deflnlte minimum (minimum deviation} value whra the 
angle of Incidence to equal to the on^ of emergence. 


Vvrticnl aiMlTri 
wnH: K«!i:Uiini of ii 
NlciJ Hrbni. 

clirortinn of tor- 
minal facu of priioitl 
Afi, clirectioti of wir- 
fut-e l>y which the 
parts are rvnicnted 
tueetheri |Mith 
of oifllnary ray | 
{With of ex* 
truonlliiary ray : w', 
flimtiini of vlitrutUm 
plaim III xliorter dia* 
NToiial of truimveme 
sectfaHi (/^' bebitf 
loii|{er tlinipmttl, cK 
above). 



Gbiat Prttm upon Acfluandito 


sreoulrcd: 

named train Its Inventor. William 
Klool, of Kdinburah, who lint do- 
B9rll)etl It In 1828. ilie eoniinon form Is 
oonstrnotod from an obUnig cleavage 
pieoc^ first by grinding two new foinw 
at the ends (as pp') inclined alHiut Otf 
totheverttool edges, and then eeineiit- 
Ing the halves toimther by t'anada bal- 
ssnilnthellned/l. The ordinary nw 
now BOffers total reflection at o, and to 
absorlied by thu blnirkened sides st p. 
while the extnuirtlinai'y ray, polorlsM 
with vforatlfMis parallel to the shorter 
diagonal of the cross-section, emerges 
at e. Modlflod forms of the prism, oe- 
compllsblng thu sonm end, have been 
devised in recent yeara (ofUm culled 
nietda also), which are ninch shorter, 
and hence nave the advantoinw of giv- 
ing a larger Held In the inicroscopt) 
and less Toss of light by absorption, 
together with an linportfuit saving of 
the material ; one of these Is the Kiuni- 
movsky prism.— Prism battery, a 
Leolanclid battery in which a pair of 
oompreased prismiL containing all the 
materials oommonly nsod In the po- 
rons onp^ employed In place of the 
latter.— Bcvsnillg IVism, a small 
obtaMSongled Isuaceles prism (p In the 
out) of flint-glass, placed bt^ween the 
cye-lena of a positive eveplmt e and the eye. with Its hmgeot 
■Ide parallel to the optleal axis of the eyepiece. It Inverta 
tlie image viewed through 
the oyephHse^ and when It 
to made tn rotate around 
the optical axil the Image 
also impeara to turn, IQ that 
any luie in it eon be mode 
vcrlioal or hortoontal at 
pIcnMure. This onoblea the 
ohaenror to avoid, or to 
eliminate^ certain errors eff 
meaanrement whleh depend upon the apparent poaltion of 
the object.— Riiffit-aiiglS pxism, a prisni attached to a 
mlcroseope-stand to throw nght upon an object. It to so 
made that It can rotate on a hortoontal or vertical oxto, ao 
aa to throw light as required. - Wsnliain prism. In a bi- 
nocular microscope, a quadrllaienU prism used to refract 
port of the light-rays from Uie object up the second tube 
to its eyepiece. 

priBmatic (prlS’mat'ik), a. [azV.prismaUqnea 
Sp. prismdtico ss Pg. It. pr6maUeo, < Gr. wpiu- 
pa(T^), a prism : sue priam,} 1. Gf or pertain- 
ing to a prism ; having the form of a prism. 

Folse eloquence^ like the priamaUe gltom. 

Its gaudy ooloun opreads on every pinoe. 

piop$t Emigr on Critlotom, L 81L 

2. Separated or distributed by, or as if by, a 
transparent prism ; formed by a prism ; vaned 



Kttvwrahig Ihrten. 

The prbni can 1>« rututwJ on Utc 
optical axis r/. 
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in color: as, a prismatic Bpeotrum; prismaUe 
colorH. 

Ho tilkfl nf light mid the prt§matk haea 

Cowper, Ohwity, 1. 801. 
Prlamatlo OlMiyaga, eloavngo parallel to the planet of a 
priam.— Priamatleoolora, the oolura Into which ordlnaiy 
white light la dcoompoaed hy a 
prlain, fnnn the rod to the violet. 

Hee entor and Ji|ieetruiii.>-Frto- 
ma^ oomnau, a ($oinpaaa held 
In the haiicl wlioii iiaeu, and bo 
arranged Hint l>y inuana of a 

{ iiiBin Uiu gradiiiitioiiM can 
N) read off at the mhiiio time 
that the olijctct nlglitod la auen 
through the Hlght-vane. It la 
uaed for taking iHMuinga In 
akutchliig ground for military 
pnrpoaea, and for filling in the 
liiteriur detalla of rough aur* 
veya— Prlimatle eryitalp a 
ciyatol having a prlamatlo form. 

— Prlimatlo piamwi, in erya~ 
fed., planet paimlel to the ver- 
tical axil of llie oryatal.— Prl8- 
matto powder. Heepomfer. 
priamatioal (priz-matM- 

S , «. [< jvrismatic 4* 

Same an iirfgm/iffo. 


linlliofa; 

■ee, under, 


I have in mypoaaeaalon the original report of a antHb i. 



breaking and going out of priaonbyouelawtal^oonOned 
therelii. {Bithop,) Hreafcinff toto a iMwntp aat a p^ 
oner at huge la vomiiioiily oailed raietia.>-FniOll lUfttO 
~ r. MeeeMAffr,8.— BnlaeofaprlaoiL Beemlf.— 
prlion. (a) A JaflforpoliticuofleDderaonly. (8) 
iilo priaou or peiiltenuary. (P. ai— * ““ 

L doe Co ifreak JaU, under kraak.— To 


A pnluli 
pcuoii. 
prlaontgrbaiton. 


mlNUfoiH a 


To 

gooalof 


polioe prMai^' written upon a||^^l 

n. pi, 

laebianeOTpl^osiomoi^^ 


daorpa Ktsvcm, the Oontoiy, XXXVII. 

Pristid0 (pris'tMe), «. nU [NL., < Priatin + 


-t; 

rriunatic CoiiipMii. 
it, aontiiii* card liegliiiiing 
atlhc N.|ioTntnnd iiiiinliercil 
entirely anmnd the Hrcle, 
Sbu**: verUcul hitfiit vuiie 

with ceiitrul vertical wire rf; 
r, prinii. On applyinu the 
eye ut e, uml cuunlnie the 
wire S to bisect any 
the dlvivion un the rnnl c<i 



prlnhatlcally {prf*-mat'. JsS Sa;e?^’:‘!Sri 
l-kjil-S), aih, lu the form 
or manner of a priara ; by «k(bted. 
nieauH of a prism. 

What addition or decrement . . . befalla the body of 
the glaaa hy being jirbmafiMtty figured? 

Boyle, Worlu, I. lUkL 

priamatoid (priz'ma-told), m. [< Or. irfHapa{T-)f 
a prism, 4* ridoc, form.] A solid having two 
imrallel jtolvgonal basos <!!on- 
iieoted by triangular faces, if a 
and C are uie arena of the baaea of a niia- 
matold, and B that of the aeottoii nitlf- 
way between them, then, A being the 
altitude, Augnat'a formula for the aoUd 
ooutenta ii A A (A + 4B I 

priamatoidal (priz-murtoiMiil), 
a. 111 the form of or connocted 
with a prismatoid. 
prismenchymat (uriz-mong^ki- 
mjl), N. Ml Or. Kfitafift, a prism, + NT^. 
r/iyiNn.] lii kof., cellular tissue in which tlie 
coTIh are of a iirismatic fonn. 
priamoid (priz'moid), n. [< Or. rr/!NO/ia, prism, 
+ icidoc, fonn.] A body tliat approaches to the 
form of a prism ; a prismatol^. 
prlamoldal (prix-moi'dul), a, [< primoid 4* 
-a/.] 1. Having or relating to the fonn of a 
prismoid.— >2. tii enUm,^ noting long bodies 
wheu thejr have more than four zacea: as, prin^ 
inoidttl Joints of tlie antennoD. iT^rAy.— prls- 
moldal mTmilla« a furmula bnaod on the cunalderation 
of a amid aa ouiiipoaod of piiimiolda. 
prittU-train (prizm' trau), h, A series of prisms 
used with the spectroscope to give increased 
dispersion. 8eo sjHiCtroscope, 

InatrumeiitaJapectruacopeBl In which the yniim-fnifii la 
nifdaced by a umrnotiou-gnitlug are atlll mure powerful. 

C, A. Vouny, The Sun, p. 191. 

priamy (priz'ml), a, [<yirurm + -y^.] Pertain- 
ing to or like a prisib ; prismatic in color. 

The mighty inluiaten 
Unfurled their prietny wlnga. 

BMley, l>emon of the World. 

The primy huea In tlilii apray ahowera. 

WMiiBier, Tent on the Beach. 

prison (priz'n), n, [< ME. prison, prisom^ 
priHun, pryHoOf wysoun, prysun^ prowm, late 
AR. < OF. prison, pWsown, prisun, a 

pHsoii, a prisoner, F. prison, a prison, imprison- 
ment, as 1^. preiso ss Bp. prtston ss Pg. pt'isCUt 
=s It. priyione, a prison (ML. reflex prisio{n^), 
captivity, prison), < L. jmsisio(M-), a taking, 
seizing, an'ostiiig, contr. of p^hewiit{nA (found 
only in the sense of a marine for raising or 
mtrewiiig up anything, a jacksorew), < jtreken^ 
dere, prandarc, Inke, seize: see prehind, and of. 
prokcHsiuH (a doublet of prison) and prized, 
etc.] 1. A place of confinement or involun- 
tary restraint; especially, a public building 
for the confinement or safe custody of criminals 
and others commitUul by process of law ; a jail. 

The Jailor . . . thruat them into tlie Inner jnimi, and 
mode their feet faat in the atooka. Aota xvL 24. 

KhcIi liunrt would quit ita primm in the breoat, 

And flow in free coinmunluii with the reit. 

Cowper, Charity, 1. 010. 

2t. A prisoner. 

811 lord tlie king waa ther caiigt In kene atonre^ 

<k 3uiir auiio idwx and ore priaone bothe. 

WiUiam qf i*tdemo (B. E. T. 8.), 1. 421A. 
'*ronaummatnm oat,** quod (?ryat, and comaed fortofwowe 
Pttonaliche and pole aa ^primmn that deyeth. 

Biere IHowman (BX xrilL 60. 

nsitPxiioiL 8oe/iwf».- Keeper Of tlwQiiiin'iprls- 
on. See mariAal qf ike Kin^e Benek, uwior inenM--* 


prison (priz'n), r. i, [< ME. prisonen; < pris- 
on, f>.] To shut nn in a prison; restrain from 
liberty; imprison, literally or figuratively, 
sir william Crlspyn with the duke wot led, 
Togidderpefamed. Mah, </ BnuuM^ p. 101. 

Her team began to turn their tlde^ 

Being primm'd In her eye like pfiorla in glaaa. 

Bhak,, Venna and Aaml% L 86a 

He groped; I orreatedhla wondering hand, and prtenfd 
it In both mine. OMoHaUe Bnmu, Jane Byra zzzviL 

prison-bars (pris'n-bBrz), n. pL 1. The bars 
or grates of a prison ; hence, whatever confines 
or it^strains. 

Even through the body’s prtem-Aors, 

Hla Boul puMcaaed the ami and stars. 

XI. G, Bosetm, Dante at Verona. 

2. Buriio as prisoners^ hose (which see, under 
prisoner), 

prison-base (priz'n-bfts), n. Same as prisoners? 
Itasc (w)iicli see, under ^isossr). 
prisoner (priz'ndr), n. [< ME. pi’isossr, pris-^ 
uner, prysoner, < AF. ^niinner, OF. prisonier, F. 
jmsonmer (=s Bp. priaionero ss Pg. jsrisioneiro), 
a prisoner, < jsrison, prison: see iiHmm.] If. 
Oue who keeps a prison; a jailer. 

He hod I Josophi hen sperd tost don. 

And holden herde in prlsnn. 

An lltel stand, qnhilo he was ther. 

So gall him Inuen the primmer, 

Geneele and JSsodnt(B, B. T. S.X 1. 8042. 

2. One who is confined in a prison by legal ar- 
rest or warrant. 

She letoth passe jwittmerw and poyetit for hem ofte, 

And gyiieth the gutlers guide. 

Piert Ptoieman(BX lit 18a 

The High Priest and the Elders wlUi their eloquent 
I'ertiillus were forced to retnm as they ourne, and leave 
Ht Paul under the name of a Priamer, but enjoying the 
couvenienoies of liberty. StUHnofieSt, Sermons, II. t 

8. A iierson under arrest or in oustodv of the 
law, whether in prison or not : as, a prisoner at 
the bar of a conn. 

The Jury, passing on the priaonePe life. 

SMk„ M. for M.. It 1. 19. 

4. A captive; one taken by an enemy in war. 

He yielded on my word ; 

And, os my jN'isofier, I restore his sword. 

Drydan, Indian Emperor, lit 4. 

6. One who or that which is deprived of liberty 
or kept in restraint. 

Most son^ 'tls trne, bat peep out onoe an age. 

Dull, Bulleii iirtomera in Oie body’s 

Pope, To the Memory of on Unfortunate Lady. 

If the person sent to relieve his oonfederote Jin prison- 
era' lioBe] be tonched by on antagonist before he reodiea 
him, he also becomes a oriMmir, and stands in equal need 
of deliveranoOi StruU, Bporte and PastImeB, p. 146. 
Prisoners' bam. Some os leisenera’ boss.-- Pilsonsirs^ 
base, a ohildrcn's gome in wliloh one idoyer strlvee to 
touch the others as tliey run from one goal or base to an- 
other: when one jdayer to thus touched, he too stands 
between the bases and tries to touch the rest, and so on 
till all are ooiurht. There are many other ways of playing 
tlie gome. Alao called prieonerr.hare, primmrbaee, and 
te^m-bara.— Prlsonor'S-bOlt, In her,, some as sAoeMe- 
ocig.— State mrisaior. one oonflued for a polltioal of- 
fense. «i|yii. Tyfomer, vaptim. Hee eapHee. 
prison-fever (priz’n-ze'v6r). n. Typhus fever 
(which see, imder/eoerl). Also oailed 
prim-hoilse(priz'u-hous),H. Ahouse in which 
prisoners are kept; a jail; a place of oonfine- 
ment. 

1 am torbld 

To tell the secrets of my prieon^kimee. 

Shak., Hamlof^ L 6. 14. 

That I may fetch thee 
l<rom forth this loathsome jnisDn-Aouas. 

JffltorwS. A,1.922. 

prisonment (priz'n-mgnt), n, liprison + -men f.] 
Confinement in a prison; imprisonment. 

Item, the preeonment of John Porter of B^kebrng. 

Poston Letters, i, 189. 
Tts firtotmifisfil enough to be a maid : 

But to be mew’d up toa that ease is hard. 
Middleton, More pfisemWers besidee Women, IL a 

prison-ship (pris'n-ship), u. A ship fitted up 
for receiving and detaming prisoners. 

They aaw themartves melthig away like davea in a 
prieonek^ XYossott, ferd. and Iso., a 14. 

prison-van (priz'u-van), n, A close carriage 
for conveying prisoners, 
pristav (pris^tav), n. [< Buss, pristomt.] In 
Russia, an overseer, polioe official, commis- 
sioner, commissary, or inspector. 


4c2m.] Aiamilyofseli _ 

fishes, typified bv the mnus JPH<rfto,liaving t):<> 
snout enormously prolongod into a flatten* i| 
beak, armed with a row of saw-like teetli uu 


, ^ ..jiolndliigc 

proper. They ohle^ Inhabit tropliMU aesi. Bee outs i 

pristins^Ms^^ l< pristine -h 
Original; pristine. 

But os It [health] hath reooverodthejmMliiatottrengtli. 
which thing only in all the flkht It ooveted. Shall it iniMiri. 
Unent be astonished? ^ T, More, Utcq^la (tnuis.X H- 7. 

1 thynke, yea and doubt not, but your line shalbe again 
restored to &e prilSmie estate and degree. 

MaU, Bleh. niTL 18. {HaOhaeU.) 

Beside the only name of Christ, and ezternoll oontetimt 
of theirpHMtoato Iddlatrye, ho tonght them nothing at all. 

UoUnJked, Chron., I., B. 8, ooL 2, b. (Aotm.) 

pristlno (pris^tin), cf. [Formerly piisritt; < OF. 
prisHn as Bp, jtristino sPg. It. jnistino,< L, 
tinus, early, original, primitive, also just imst 
(of yesterday); akin to jwisms, former, ancient, 
antique, ana to jiHor, former: son prior, prime.] 
Of or belonging to a primitive or early state or 
jieriod; ori^nu; primitive: as, prtofiiw inno- 
cence; theprisrifid manners of a people. 

Vind her dlfftiuw. 

And puge it to a aonnd and tniiCine health. 

8hik., Macbeth, v. 8. 52. 

Adoni’a adf, if now he liv’d anew, 

Conld soant vnwinde the knotty snarled dew 
Of doable donbta and questions Intiioate 
That Schools dlspnto about this pristin state. 

SytteSter, tr. of Du Bartars Weeka iL,Edeii. 

After all their labour, Itlicy] at last retnrn to Uielrnrto 
Ume ignorance. QiMemh, Cltisen of the WoridL zzxvii. 


;nl., 

i06l.O- 


■■Syn. PHmtHte, etc. See primary. 

Pristiophorida (pris^tl-(Hfor^i-d6), n.pl. p 
< Pristumhnrus + -tdm.] A family of plagu 
mous fishes, typified by the genus Pristiophorus. 
They ore aiiorttiroas sharks, having the snout mnoh m 
dnoed and armed with lotend saw-like teeth. Thqy thus 
resemble the true saw-fishes, but have lateral branchial 
snerturea like other sharks, and do not attain snch size. 
Ine speoleB ore confined to tropical radfle waters. 

PristlophOTIlB (pris-ti-of'fi-rus), n, J^L., < Or. 
frolenti', a saw, + s B. Aear^.] ^e typical 



PriJiiop/urMt eirrufut. 


genus of l*ristioph(sridts, including such foriiiH 
as 1*. cirratvs, MUUer and 1837. 

PrlstiB (pris'tis), n, \ w. nrpierig, a lorgt* 

fish of the whale kino^ formerly supposed to l»o 
a saw-fish, < irpistv, saw.] The only genus of 
Frisiidse, naviiig t&ie form elongate, with the 



Sword of PriMtiaperiOtaima, 

snout prolonged into a toothed sword. The F.iiro- 
peon aow-ilsfa la known os P, anHpuman, The coninion 
Amerloan species is P. peOtinakua, whose weuiun 
above).is about three feet long. Bee also onrunder xteh 

Ij^Mh (prioh), li. [An assibilated form of 
priek, n.] 1. Any sharp-pointed instrumc^iil* 
HatUveU,^~~2\. Pique ; offense taken. 


The least word uttered awry, the least oonodt takcMi. «r 
jprfteA. ... is enough tomoke suits, and they will lu 
vengeA D. Beyers, Eoaman the Syrian, p- ‘ 

pritdl (prioh), V, t. [An assibilated form of 
pj Tojpierce or make holes in. Vtr it- 
weU, [Itov. Eng.] 

Wtebardla (pri-ohttr'dl^), n. [NL. (fi 
and Weudland, 1862), named after W. T. 


get'll '1111 

PrUlf 


ard, British consul in Fiji.] A genus of | 
of the tribe Coryphem, remarkable among pn '■ > 
for its nersistent corolla-tube, from whicii 


for its 
lobes 


ersistent corolla-tube, from whi< 
11 away, it Is characteriaed by the 


Mielnirtto 


(.,r<Jla-!6biitwd t hrall ■ figUd wtliwedb^ 

l iiiodintoarolMUtahrlai niaraareSor4nMiilei,iiatlvaa 
Ml tha nrleiidlr and the Hawaiian lilanda. llNirareiiiod- 
. . ;it<MlMd or low palma, the trunk elad abora with tha 
iiMathing baaaaof Ohb laaraa, andiintad halow wUh their 
nular eeara. Thqr bear laiga tamnnal rounded or fan* 


Thqr bear lam 

luip^ leare% often whitened below with a mealy diiit» 
, lit into ehallow and ilender two-lobed eeimentai bearing 
,,n»Jeotfng libera on their margInBi Their flowera are 
Mtlier larger with a bell*aliapad three-toothed calyx, and 
: Liibnlar ooroUa bearing three thiols rigid, ovate lobaa. 
1 ho flowera are aoattered on the atlli aaoending bnuioh- 
ii tu of along-atalked apadlx. incloaed in a larger thick, and 
i-oriaceona apathy which tt tubnlar below and duated 
ovor with allvery Miilolea. In the Hawaiian lalanda the 
i. avea of P. Oatmkandii afford fkna and ha^ and Ita 
tMiit-kaniriB»oaUedlMMRiiM^ are eaten nnripe. Theleavea 
(,f P. Pae(jlealn the IWIa are four feet long three wide^ 
iiud make fane and ttiiibrrila% their uae being oonflned to 
the chlefa Some authora have propoaed to unite with 
tiiia genua the American palm IToalHfwfeftla. 

[An assibilated form of 


pritml (prieh'el), n. [An assibilated 
f/rickle. Cf. jnitelt,] 1. In fatrierfft a punch 
(>mplo;red for making or enlarging the nail- 
holes in a horseshoe, or for temporarv insertion 
into a nail-hole to form a means of handling 
tlie shoe. K JEt, Knight, — 2. An iron share 
lixod to a thick staff, used for making holes in 
the ground. HdUiivell. [Prov. Eng.j 
prli&e (priVH'e). [Formerly also 
prce-ihee; a weadtened form or (/) pray thee."] 
A corruption of pray thee; I pray thee. 

My Bouloa deer Soole, take In jmxmI part (I wet-tket) 

Thla pretty Freaent that I gladly glue thee. 

tr. of Du Bartaa'e weeka, 11, The llandy-Crafta. 

InrttkMlet me go; 

I ahall do beat without thee : 1 am welL 

Beau, ana Pf., rhllaater, iv. 8. 

PrStkee, be forgiven, and Ipritkee forgive me too. 

Ptdduir, Vllgrim, v. 6. 

My Lovfl^ my Ufe, aald I, explain 
Thia Chann of Humour; pry*lheB tell ; 

That feiUng Tear — whiu doea It mean! 

Prior, The Qarland, at 6. 

prittlet (prit'l), r. t [A weakened fonn of 
jn-attlCf as in priiik-pralUe,’\ To chatter. 

Awe man, yon prtttio and pm^^tle nothing but leaainga 
and untmtha. 

tteywood, Beyal King (Worki^ ed. Pearaon, 1874, Tl. 0)i 
prittle-prattle (prit'l-prat^l), n, [A varied 
roduplication of prattle,'] Empty or idle talk; 
trifling loquacity. [Colloq.] 

Cianfngna fit], glbriah, pedlara french, rognlah lan- 
guage, f uatlan toong, pritlio prattle, Ftorio. 

It la plain pritUo-pmille, and ought to be valued no more 
ilinn the ahadowof an aaa. 

Alp. BramhaU, Church of Kng. Defended (1660), p. 40. 

[(LaMoin.) 

prliu (nri'us), n, [< L. neut. of jiriVir, 

Ixiing peforo, pi'ior: see prior,2 That which 
necessarily g^s before; a precondition, 
prlv. An almreviation of privative, 
rava (prl'vft), M. [NIi. (Adanson, 1763); ori- 
gin unknown.] A genus of erect herbs of the 
order Verbenacew and tribe Verhenose, itfachar- 
acttsrlaedliy afmitof two nntteU, each two-celled and two- 
■eedod, a long spike with small bracta and interrupted at 
the ba^ and 
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WImt eoneema It ua to haar a HntlMiid divulge bit 
HouaalioIdjNfeaete, extoUltigtoothani thcvartucaot hla 
Wife? JffffoN, lOmnoklaataa, vil. 

In all my Acquaintance and utmoet Primutm with her. 

Htofla, Oonaolona Loven^ i. 2. 

priTadof (pri-v&Md). fi. [Sp., bb E. private : see 
private,} 1. A private or intimate friend; a 
court favorite. 

The modem langnagea give unto such peraoni the name 
of favouritei^ or prioadott, Baum, Friendihlp (ed. 1887). 

The Duke of Lerma waathegreateat Primda, fhemat- 
eat Favourite, that ever waa fu Spain ainoa Don Alvaro 
de Luna. lioweU, Lattert, X. Ut. 11. 

Lot May I dealre one favour? 

y. Book, What can I deny thee, my privadaf 

sSSu, l^ig Lover, IL 1. 

2. A private soldier or inferior (non-commis- 
sioned) officer. 

LantaprfeodoaiL who are Corporalif Ueutenanta. 

Banko^BnUtk Army (Arber'a Eng. Gamer, I. 468 )l 

priyant (pri'vwt), a, [< L. privan(U)s, ppr. of 
iirisnre, deprive: seepHtufe.] Noting priva- 
tive opposites. SeopWmffPd. 
privaMooent (prS-vat'd^tsentO* ?<• < L- 

privatuSf private, + dbo 0 H(f-) 8 , ppr. of doeerCf 
teach: bog private and doeent,"] In the nnivor- 
sities of Germany and some other countries of 
Europe, a toacher of the third rank: unlike 
professors, he has no part in the government of 
the university, and receives no compensation 
from the university, but is remunerated by fees, 
priyate (pilWftt), a, and n, [as F. privS as Bp. 
Pg. privado sc It, privato as B. privaat as G. Bw. 
Dan. pfivat, private, < L. privatus, apart from 
what IS public, jiortaining to an individual, pri- 
vate, pp. otjnrivaret separate, deprive, I'elease, 
<privn8, single, every, one’s own, private, prob. 
for orig. *praivua, < prat, older form of prjr, be- 
fore: Bvepre-, Ot.pHvy. Hence also ult. de- 
prive,} I. a, 1. Peculiar to, belonging to, or 
ooncoming an individual onlv; respecting par- 
ticular individuals ; perHOttul. 


Why diould the 
Become^' " 


»u1d ihejprfnafa pleasure of acrnie one 
the pubfle plague of roaiiy moe? 

Shak., Lucrooe^l. 


an enlarged fraiting-calyx tightly indud- 
iiig the fruit within Ita closed apex. The 9 apeclca arc na- 
tives of vrarai regions of both hemiapherea. Tliey hoar 
uppoaite toothed leaves, Mender apikea terminal or king- 
Ntuked In the axllis and small and somewhat two-lIppM 
flowers which have five lobea and four short didynamoua 
Rtamena. P, oehinata of Braill, the West Indies, south- 
cm Florida, etc., la called afippNe- oraaferi-bMT, lU fruiting- 
CHlyx being bristly with small hooked hairs. P, tmvio of 
(■liiu and the Argentine Eapubllo yields small edible 
tubers. 


Fletcher, Wife fur a Month, 11. 2. 
llcaaon . . . then retires 
Into her prtvaie cell, when nature rests. 

Jfiffon, P. L.,v. lOflL 
The Rais gave the captain of the port a private hint to 
toko care what they did, for they might loae their lives. 

Bruee, noui^ of the Kile, I. 849. 

-j / ^ ^ 8* Not holding public office or employment; 

privacy (p*l'y,-ri or priv'a^ri), not having a pubUo or official character: as, a 

^ private citineii ; private life ; private achoolii. 


]>nvate, or in retirement from tlie company or 
from the knowledge or observation of others; 
Hoolusion. 

In the oloaet, where privaep and silence befriend our 
inquiries. !$». AUerbary, Sermona, I. x. 

The housemates alt 
Around the radiant flreplae^ ondoaed 
In a tamaltuouB jwfara of atorm. 

mman. The Snow-Storm. 

A place of seclusion from company or ob- 
s(»rvation; retreat; solitude; retirement. 

Her aacEedjNnfaadif all open lie. JfeiM. 

3t. Joint knowledge; privity, privity. 

You see Frog Is rdlgloualy true to hla bargain, soorns 
141 hearken to any oompodtlao without your maaeg. 

AvMJ^Hl^JohnBulL 

Taciturnity. Ainatcorth.^f^, Becreey; con- 
< (.‘ulment of what is said or done. 

OfthtamyjNfeaag 
I have strong reaaoni. 

Shak,, T. and a, lU. 3. 190. 
There waa no affectation eApHoaay in what they rchrist 
‘»d hla MNNitleB] said or did ; thdr dootrloca were prcooh- 
' '1. and thdr miradca wrought^ in broad doy-Ught, and In 
iicfeoeof the worid! 2^ AtfsifecigTiMniona, U. i 

A private or personal matter, eircumstanoe, 

• r relation. 


of BO many 
6. Being in privacy; 
secluded. 


prlymtt 

She knew them iher liiter a oonndl of state) advene to 
her religion . . • and private to her troubles and imprlaon- 
ment thr R, Nauntan, Fragments Regalia. 

7. Keeping privacy or confidence; secretive; 
reticent. 

Yon know I am private aa your aooret wUhea 
Ready to fling my aoul upon your aervioe. 

Fieukett Wife for a Month, 1. 1. 

Let these persona march here [with] a charge to be pri- 
mfe and alleiit in the bnaineia till they aee It effected. 

Winthi^ Hist. Rew Englami, IL 47a 

8t. Intimate; confidential. 

If Danld, bodng a king, a l*nipheL a Halnot, and with 
God ao jprifiafa underahNNle nut what to present unto God, 
. . . what ahall we doe ? 

Quevara, I.ettera (tr. by ndlowea, 1577), p. 8. 
What makes the Jew and lioilowick voprivatef 

Marlow, Jew of Malta, It. 8. 

9. PaHiciilar; individual; special: opposed to 
general. 

No prophecy of the scripture la of any private Interpre- 
tation. 2 Pet. 1. 8a 

Who rrtoH out on pride, 

That can tliorein tax any private party? . . . 

Who can come in and aay that I mean tier, 

When anoh a one as she auch Ih her neighbour? 

Shak., Aa you l.lke it, 11. 7. 71. 

Private acts, buis, or statutes, those neta, do., which 
concern private intereata— that is. the intei'eatH of particu- 
lar peraona— aa distiiiguialied from menaurca of tmbllo 


1478. 

Wlicn waa public virtue to be found. 

Where prfoale was not? Cowper, Task, v. 603. 

That he LBuckIngham] should think more about those 
who were Ixmnd to him by prietAe ties than about the 
public interest . . • waa ]ierfectly iiaturaL 

Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

Thia (the peace policy] la not to carried by public 
opinion, but iiy private opinion, by private conviction, 1>y 
private, dear, and eameat love. Bmermm, War. 

Theexpreaalon . . . sounded moreharablyaa pronounced 
In a public lecture than aa read In aprtvate letter. 

O. W, Uolmoe, Emerson, v. 

2. Kept or removed from public view; not 
known; not open; not accessible to people in 
general; secret. 

O nnfdt sore I creat-woundliiia prfetv/a scar I 

Sihak,f Luoreoeb 1. S88. 

The poor dave that lleapi^rafe has his lllmrty 
Ai amply as hla master in that tonih. 


private attamey. see aunnugi, 2.- Private bank. 
BeoiwnifS, 4.— Private baptism. SoetopciRWh— Private 
oarrlar. see oarritr^ , 2 .- Private chapel, a chapel at- 
tached to a private residence. -Private OOrporatlOBa, 
uorporationB created tor private aa dlstliiguTahed from 
pumy publlo purpoaea. Such corporatloiia aie not, In con- 
templation of law, public iiUTely because It may have been 
auppoaed by thelugialatiire tliat ibeir establishment would 
promote either directly or ctmaetiucnt tally, the publlo in- 
terest (Dilioa.) Thua,aniilroHdcfim]iatiy laapniNifeepr- 
poration, although it takes property for puldlc use. Bee 
cerworoc^—Prlvate dateotfve. See fietecUve,^ Pri- 
vate Intemathmal law. See ituemationat, - Private 
Judfmant,ln toed., the judgment of an iiulivlduul aa to 
aootriiie or Interpi'etatlon of Bciipiure^n coiitradlatiuo- 
lion to the Judgment of the ohnnm.— Private law. that 
branch cl the law which deals with the rights and duties 
of persona considered in their private or individual ca- 
pacity, aa diatinguiahed from the rights and duties which 
are poaseased by and Incumbent on penona or liodlea ot 
persona ooiiddered aa filling public poaltiona or ofHcoa, or 
which have relation to tlie whole iiolitlcal community, or 
to Ita maglitratea and ofHoera. Kenelm Edward Inm, 
Hiat of Law of Real Prop., p. 266. Private Icgtslatlon, 
legislation affecting tlie interests of partioular iieraona, as 
dtatingnJahed from mcasnrea of piilillc policy in wnloh 
Uie community la iutereated.— Private mass. See 
tiMMtl.— Private nuisanos. See nwimnee, 6.— Private 
parts, the organa of sex.— Private person, one not hav- 
ing or not for the time lielng acting In a^ubllc ofllclal 


Frayeni made fer the use of the Mdlota* or vri\ 
peraona," aa the word fa cotitradiatinguldied from the rul- 
era of the church. Jer, Taylor, Worica (ed. 1885X n. 888. 

Chrlat and hia Apoatlea, being to dvll affaira but prfMd 
men, contended not with Maglatratea 

jrgfon. ElkonoUaatoa xUL 

Any privaU person . . • that la preaent whan a fdony 
Is committed la bound by the law to arrest the felon. 

Btaekdone, (Tom., IV. xxL 

^ Noting a common soldier, or one of the or- 
oinary rank and file. 

I cannot ^ 


Shah, 2 Hen. IV., UL a 177. 
retired from company; 


Away from light ateola home my heavy son. 

And private In hla chamheMBcna lilmaelf. 

fiftdir., R. and J., L L 144. 

Cmaar is private now; you may not enter. 

B, Jonmm, Pootaater, v. 1 . 

1 came home to be private a lltUtinot at all affecting 
the Ufa and hurry of Cfourt HMipfi, Dlaiy, Jan. 1068. 

Sir, we oieprfeafe with onr women hare. 

Tmegmm, Queen Mary, v. b, 

6t. Privy; informed of what is not generally 
known. # 


from the rights of the atoto or publlo vested in a iNidy 
politic or a public ofllcur or board as such and for public 
UBO. Thus, it a city owna a building which it leases for 
obtaining a revenue, the proiMirty anil Its rights In respect 
thereto are deemed the private property of the city, aa dla- 
tlngniahed from parka, etc., and bulldinga In municipal uae. 
— Private rights of way. orprlvate ways, rights which 
belong to a partioular InalvlduBl only, or to a body of In- 
dividuals exduaively, either for the puriHJSe of paaaing 
generally or for tlie purpose of paaaiiiR from a particular 
Umement eff which Ibey ai-e mMsesiieu. OoddartL- Pri- 
vate trwte, those tmata in the maintenance of which the 
public have no interest. 

Private Trwto are those whordii the hoiioflcial liitereat 
la Teated abaolutoly In one or more indtvidnala, who are, 
or within a certain time may be, defliiltely ascertained, 
and to whom, thoruforo, oollectively, uiiIcim under some 
legal dlmbnity, it la ofunpetent to control, modify, or d^ 
termlne the trust. Biephaim, Piinclplea of F<qully, 1 68. 

Private war, a war carried on by liidIvIdnaliL withont the 
authority or sanction of the state of which they are aub- 
Jecta. naOeok. ^ Private wrong, a civil Injnry: an in- 
fringement or privation of some civil right which liclonga 
to a person considered In his private cafMiclty.aBByn. 2. 
Latant, Covek, etc. (aee oeeret), retired, secluded, iaolmted, 
sequestered. 

ll, ft. If. A porson not in public life or office. 

And what have kings thatprfeote* have not too, 

Save oeromotiy? Shak,, Hen. V., Iv. 1. sflS. 

2. A common soldier; one of the rank and file 
of an army. — 3t. A secret message ; private in- 
timation. 

Pent, Who hmnght that letter from the oardlnalt 
Sal. The ('ount Melun, a ndde lord of France; 

Whose private with me of the Dauphlira love 

la much more general than tlieae lines Import 

Shak., K. John, Iv. .i. la 

4f . Personal interest or use ; ]mrticular busi- 
ness. 

My lords, thia strikes at every Roman's prirate. 

B, Jvnmm, Mejanus, ill. 1. 

Onr ITeddeiit . . . Itigruadng to hla private Onlmeale, 
Sauka Qyle, Aquavlte, Beefe, Kggea, or what not. 

Quoted ill Capt. Jtkn SmUhv Works, 1. 164. 

6t. Privacy; retirement. 

Go off } ... let me enjoy my private. 

Shak,, T. N., Ul. 4. loa 



PClTlta 

Id unr JwM; tow^i Ood Mng ■■ holr ud d«nmt 
u if we prajreci In publle. * 

Jer. raptor, Works (ad. 1886X 1. 888. 
0. pL The private parta of the body.— 7. lu 
some collegea, a private admonition.— iw bh. 


thonirht o^^nSjpSSiwilng in the ttne p wss nt siqr of the 
seven] kinds of plassaras. 

Bentkam, Iiiltod. to Monls and Legislation, v. 17. 


Bome colleges, a private odmonitioi-toW 

TaM,priTi£!y; innicnit; intpiUbiljr. hwl dw|i«iied with ^ 


Thcgr do desire some speech with you fh prtoato. 

h, Jonton, Catiline, iv. fi. 
TllO nrlvate, private life of Individuals, w what relates 
to private life : opiiuaed to and suggested by the phrase 
thepublie, rilare.! 

I long to see you a history painter. You have already 
done enough for UmyrivtUe; do something for the public. 

Ptip$t To JervBB, Hov. 8», l7Ja 
privatet (pn'vatl, r. U [< L. pp. of pH- 

rare, Htrip, deprivo : B^eprivatCf a, CJf.pHrc.] 
To deprive. 

They woulde not onelyo lese their worldely substaunue, 
lint also lie prysated of thdr lives and worldly felyoytio, 
rntlier then tosnlfreKynge Ryclmnl^ that ty ran iit, longer 
to rule and rcygne over them. 

//off, lUch. 111., f. 17. UlaUiwU.) 

privateer (pri-v^torOy n. [< private 1. 

An armed vesHel owihmI and ofnoeroil by private 
peraona, but acting under a commission from 
the state usually called letters of marepu^ it 
answers to a company on land mised and commanded by 
private persons, but noting nnder regulations einaiiating 
from the supremo authority, ratlier than to one raised and 
acting without license, which would resemble a privateer 
without commisalun. (H'outo0y,lntro(L to Inter. Law, f 121.) 

He Is at no oliarge for a fleet fertlior than providing prf* 
votosn^ wherewith his subjects carry on a piratical war at 
their own eipense. Swijt, induct of the Allies. 

2. The commander of, or a man serving on board 
of, a privateer. 

Meeting with divers Dlsappolnlmonts, and liciiigont of 
hopes to obtain a IVade In these Huas, his Mon hinted him 
to entertain a Company of Priealmn which he nici with 
near Nlocya. Dampter, VpysgOM, 1. 187. 

privateer hirl-vMer'), r. f. [< privateer, «.l 
To cniise in a priviifeer for tho piirf^so of 
seixing an enemy’s ships or annoying his coiii- 
meroe. Privateering was almllshed by the treaty of Paris 
of 1866, and Uils artiolo has been assontcil to by nearly all 
dvillsed nations ; the most proniliient exception Is tho 
Unlt^ Stsios. 

In 1707 the United States passed a law to prevent dll- 
sens of the United States from prinaUterUM sgidnst imtluim 
lu amity with or against cltlsens of tho United States. 

Sehuyter, Amer. Illplomocy, p. :I83. 

privateering (pri-viVterMng), u, [Verbal u. 
of fprivateer, r. j Tlio act or practice of cruis- 
ing in a privateer for hostile purposes. 

Many have fdt It to be desirable thatprfsotoerfna shcinld 
he pla^ under the ban of inteniatioiial law, and the feel- 
ing is on tho iiicreast^ In nnr we of humanity, that tbo 
system ought to oome to an oiul. 

Vootoey, liitrod. to Inter. Taw, 6 122. 

privateeriem (pn-va-ler^zm), h. [< jtrivntccr 
+ -iM/N.] Maut.f disonierly conduct, or any- 
thing out of man-of-war rules. Also culled 
privateer praetiee. Admiral Smyth, [Raitn] 
pnvateerBinan (pii-va-terr/maiOiW,; pl.piVfY/- 
teermnen (-men). [< jhimh. of prira- 
teer, 4* man,'] Au oflBcer or seaman of a jiriva- 
teer. 

Marquis Santa Crus, loni high admiral of Spain, . . . 
looked on. murtiflod and amased, but offering no combat, 
while the Plymoutii jMSIiiiitoerimatft|l)fake| swept the har- 
bour of the groat monarch of the world. 

Afoltoy, Hist. Netherlands, 11. 288. 

privately (prl'vat-li), adr, 1. In a private or 
secret inaiiuer; not openly or publicly. 

And as he sat upon the mount of Olives the diadples 
came unto him pr&akip. Mat. xxlv. 8. 

2. In a manner affecting au individual; {>er- 
Boually: us, he is not privately benoftted. 
privateneSB (pri^vat-iies), M. l. Secrecy; pri- 
vacy. 

Knew theye how guiltless and how free I were from 
pnrliig into praeotoitew. 

Manton, Kiid of Hoourge of Villanle, To him that hath 

iperused me. 

2 . Btdinunont; seclusion from company or 
society. 

A man's nature is best peredved in prieatenev. for there 
Is no affectation. Baum, Nature in Men (ed. 1887X 

8. The state of an individual in the rank of a 
common citizen, or not invested with office. 


2. Tho act of removing something possessed; 
Uie removal or destmedon of any thing or any 
property; deprivation. 

Kyng Richard had bene in greats leopardledther of jwi- 
nacum of his realme, or losse of his life, or both. 

i7ali,Rldi.llL,an.8. 

3. In Ittffie, a particular kind of negation con- 
sisting in the absence from a subject of a 
habit which ought to be, might bo, or generally 
is in that subject or others like it. 

PrivaUtm sometimes signifies the absence of the form 
which may be Introduced upon tho sohJ«^ : the prfso- 
tioH of the soul may 1 m said to bo In the seed, of heat in 
cold water; sumetlines the absenoe of the form which 
ought to be ill the subject. That is a physloal privation, 
and is numbered among the prindplea of generaiUon ; this 


and is numbered among the prindplea of generaiUon ; this 
is a logical. Burgermneiiu, tr. by a uenUemaii, 1. 22. 

Whether this oomparative apeclfylng foundation be a 
privaiim or a mode is a philosophical oontrovorsy. 


dumb, tiamtnm vkigarv, of the imrlhern nid 
Worldi puoited znd somewhat naturalized in 
North Ameriea; the eominon or garden prive t 
The name extends also to the other members of 
the genus.— 2. In the southern United Stut . s 
a small oleaoeous tree of wet grounds, tor. 


Wliother this oomparative apeclfylng foundation be a 
privaiim or a mode is a philosophical oontrovorsy. 

Baxter, Divine UfOb i. 10. 

4. Tho act of degrading from rank or office. 

If part of tlio people or aitate be somewhat in the dee- 
tion, yon caiiiuiC make them nulls or oyphors In theprf- 
eafton or tnmslstlou. Baum, 

5. Toohnically, in the Rota, Cath, Ch,, the sus- 
Iiension of an occlosiastio from his office, sti- 
pend, ecclesiastical functions, or jurisdiction. 
—Logkiai mrlvatlon. See toptoaLaSyn. 1. Need, pen- 
ury, poverty, necessity, distress. 

privative (priv'^tiv), a, and n, [sa V,priva- 
tifss Kp. Pg. lt.‘j>riraftvo,< LL. primfTvus, de- 
noting privation, negative, < 'L.privare, pp.pri- 
vatua, deprivo: hoc ]nivate, v,] I. a, 1. Oans- 
ing privation or destitution. 

We msy sdd that negative or priva/Ute will, also^ where- 
by he wlthholdeth his graces from some. 

Hooker, Ecoles. Polity, v., App. 1. 

2. Doponding on or consisting in privation in 
the lo^oal sense. 

Tlie very wieaHee blessings, the blessings of immnulty, 
mfeguard, liberty, and integrity, which we all enjoy, de- 
serve the thanksgiving of a whole life. . 

•tor. Taylor, Holy Living, U. 6. 
Descartes Is driven by the necessary logic of his thought 
to oonoelvo all llnilta and differences as purely prfeoliiw 
— L e. as more aliaeiioe or defect of existence. 

if. CMrvf, Philos, of Ksntv p. 42. 

3. Jn gram,: (a) Changing the sense of a woril 
from positive to negative : as, a privative prefix ; 
If- or II 1 A- privative, (b) Predicating negation : as, 
a privaUve word.— priwatlve oosmotettve temu an 
adjective noting some privaUoii, as "blind."— PliVWave 
Jurtsdlfltlon. In Smff law, a court is said to have prim- 
Jiu /uriediaUon In a parUoular class of causes when It Is 
the only court ontiUed to sdjndioate in such causes. Imp. 
Did.— privuMve notldnf. flee noCMnp.— Privative 


Men cannot retire when they would, ndthor will thsy 
when It were reason, but arc impatient of prtoatoiissi, even 
lu ago and sickness, which miulre tho aliadow. 

Baeon, (Treat Plaoe (ed. 1887). 

prlvntion (pri-va'shou ), n, [< ME. privaeioBf < 
OF. (and r. ) privatian, ss 8p. privaeion ss Pg. pH- 


oppoBltea, a habit and its privation.— Privative propo- 
sition, a proposition deolartim a privation. 

n. ». 1. That which depends on, or of which 
Die essence is, the absence of something else, 
os silence, which exists by the absenoe of sound. 

Blaoknoaa and darkness are Indeed but privaUmt^ and 
therefore have little or no activity. 

Baum, Nat Hist, § 878. 

2. In gram,: (a) A prefix to a wonl which 
changes its simification and gives it a contrary 
souse, 08 fm- in unteisef in- in inhuman, an- in 
anarehjff a- in a^romaiic, (5) A word which 
not only predicates negation of a quality in an 
object, but also involves the notion that the 
absent quality is naturally inherent in it, and 
is absent through loss or some other privative 
caiisi*. 

prlyatlyely (priv'q-Dv-li), orip. 1. In a priva- 
tive manner; in t&e manner or with the force 
of a privative. — 2t. ^ the absenoe of some- 
thing; negatively. [Rare.] 

The duty of the new covenant Is set down first priea- 
tively. Hamaumd, 

priyatlyenaM (priv'^-Uv-nes), n. The condi- 
tion of being privative. [Bai^.1 
priyet, r, t, K ME. priven, < OF. priver ss Bp. 
Pg. privarsa It, pri/oare, < L. pr^Tars, fiepmte, 
dejirive: see prwale, v. Cf. deprive,] To de- 
prive. 

Temple devout, ther (Tod bath his wouIdm, 

Fro which these misbileved prieed [vsr. aeprim^ been. 

(7ZMf00r7X.B.CL, 1. 14B. 

For whst can be said worse of slep& If It, prMetg you of 
all pleasttres, do not suffer you to feele soy thing at all? 

Barker, Fearful Fanoiea, P 1 b. (ifona.) 


See ilk oi tiiwia--0alllbir3aia pil'm tlm j^spaaese privet 
someCimas mUnamoA aripbnZiN^jg^ 

ul^tlie>Mirnebox. SsePlMtovS. ^ 

pnlyateet, n. A Middle English spelling of 
privity, 

VtlYBMUkWkmoitk (priv'et-hAk^mfith), n. a 
sphinx, Sphinx ligustri, so called ftrom itn nvi- 
positing on privet, on which its larva feedH. 
priylati n. An obrolete form ot privet. 

The borders round about are set with prMe sweet 

Srston, Daffodils and Primroasi^ p. 8. </AirtV«.) 

privilage (priv'i-lej), n, [Formerly also priri. 
ledge; < TAE, privilege, prev^aehe^ < OF. prin- 
lege, F. privtiege ss Bp. Pg. It. privilegUt, < L. 
pfivilegtHmt an ordinance in favor of an indi- 
vidual, prerogative, < privue, one’s own, jiri. 
vate, peculiar, + lex, law: see private and to. 
gal,] 1. An ordinance in favor of an individual. 

Be ye our help and our proteooioun, 
for meiyt of your rirglnlteo 
The privilege of his deleeoioun 
In yow oonfermed God upon a tree 
Hanipng. Chaucer, Mother of God, 1. 122 . 

i^riettege, in Roman Jurispnidence^ means the exeuqv 
tion of one Individusl m>m the operatlou of a law. 

Maekintoek, Study of the Law of Nature^ p. 60^ note. 

2. A right, immunity, benefit, or advantngo 
enjoyed hy a person or bodv of persons Ik^oikI 
the common advantages of other individualH; 
tho enjoyment of some desirable right, or au 
exemption from some ovil or burden ; a private 
or personal favor enjoyed ; a peculiar advan- 
tage. 

As under prtfeilcigi of sge to farsg 
What I have done being young. 

Bhak,, Muon Ado, v. 1. om 
It hath been an accustom'd liberty 
TV) spend this dsy In mirth, snd they will choose 
Rather their Bouiea then prtoffeitoM looae. 

nmei WhieOe (E. B. T. 8.Xp. 20. 
Fastnrea, wood-lots, mill-sites^ with the privilege*. 
Klghta and appurtenances which make up 
A Yankee rsmdiao. WkttSer, Bridal of Pininsc<x»k. 
Bpeolflcally— (a) In the Bom. Calk. CK, an exemutloti or 
lloanse granted by the Pope. It differs from s dUpumi- 
Cton and from agraee In that It never refers to a single set, 
but presupposes and legalises many acts done In pursu- 
ance of It, and confers on Its iNisseasor immunity in regard 
to every set to privileged, (ft) Special Immunity or advan- 
tage granted to persons in authority or In office, as the itw- 
dom of speech, freedom from arrest, etc., enjoyed by mein- 
bersof Parliament or of Congress. Compare ftrsarftqrpnri. 
ilege, below. 

Tlie Parilament-men are as great Prineos as any in the 
World, when whatsoever they please is PrivOe^te of T'ar- 
Uament. Sddm, Table^k, p. 81. 

8t. An advantage yielded; superiority. 
Gompsssion of the king comnaiids me stoops 
Or I would see his heart out, an the priest 
Should ever get that mMcpf of me. 

awClHen. VI.,UI. 1. m. 

4. In law : (a) A special and exclusive rigid 
conf erredby law on |iarticular persons or clasne.s 
of persons, and ordinarily in derogation of 
common right, such grants were often sought to 
Justified on grounds of pumie utility, but were, to a greatiY 
or leas extent^ really mta^ed to oenefit the privileged 
person or persons. . 

If the printer hane any great dealings with thee, he were 
beat gets tuifwItotoboUmea, ad impnmendnm siuani, for- 
bidduig BU other to aril waste paper but hlmselfe. 

Naehe, Pierce Penllesse, p- T(t. 

Our King; In lien of Mon^. among other Aeta of Grai-e, 
gave them a Privilege to pay but Ijm Cent 

UmoeH, Letter^ I. vi. .'t 

(ft) The law, rule, or grant conferring sucli a 


larly, deprivation or absence of what is neces- 
sary for comfort; destitution; want 


privoet, iiriwot, a 


Middle English forms of 


pHtw (priv'et), N. [Formerly gXwoprMe; 1 
par. a corruption oi^flief. Gt 1. 


(ft) The law, rule, or grant conferring sucli a 
right, (e) In the civil law, a lien or priority cl 
right of pavment, such as the artisans’ privilegl^ 
eorresponding to the common-law Uen of a 
bailee or the lien nnder meohanies’ lien-la^^^'. 
carriers’ privilege, inn-keepers’ privilege, 

In this sense the word is more approprlatriy applt<^ii>''*j 
to a preference secured by law, and not to one graid' ii 
by qiMlal egreement ((f) In some of the Unit/ <> 
States, the right of a licensee in a vocation 
which is forbidden except to licensees, (r) » 
modem times (since all nave become genera i!.v 
equal before me law), one of the more saerj d 
and vital rights common to all eitizens; as, t i t' 
privilege ot the writ of habeas corpus ; thci» 'j ’ 
iiegee of a citizen of the UnitM States.-^ 

A speculative oontraot covering a 
a **eall," or both a put and a call (that 
‘'straddle”). See oo&i, a., 15, pufi, n,, fit 
BtradOU, a.-lMflli of prtvOsffs, nti kMan vi tiio 


pMSm 

rnttalM €i tafldittfe 


» adjoam.— B mI pcMlait^ • prtTll«|irB granted 
thing (bnllding, place, or DeoefloeX altnoiigh In- 
extended to the peraons bgr whom the thinp la 


nnaekm of p r tfafi tge nug be ammnarlaed as dlaobe- 
.'(iciioe to ang ordera or roles of the HoosSilndlgnltlss of- 
{, red to Its oharsoter or woesedlug% aasaiil^Tnattlti^ or 

I jiMla upon membenL or Interfereuoe with oOesra of the 

li,moe In diBohm dotg, or 

iiiMoa. Sir T. Bnkhm Maif, Enogo. BHt.«ZVin. 811. 

SSBagSWtlSSTtSSSSt 

iianMj enrl?flearegTentedfoe1iMiiM«iif perBoniir-^Farooi i ol 

H,inie jperaOnf regarded aa an indlrldnaL^ QUMtlOII Of 
DrlTlMfOi bi porHammiiary a question arising npon 
tiu- pilvflm or ^ of an asseiiibliy or of a memb^ 
aiiaasembly. Ittafcespreoedenoeofauqaestlonaexoepta 
motion to adjourn.— 

tusome'"' - 

ilirevtlg -- - . ^ 

owned or enjoyed.— WHt Of pilgl]iaiO,a writ 

II privileged person from ouatody when arrested in a oItII 
Hiiil.ai^ 1 PritOeffe, PrenpaUrtL JSaBtmpSon, Im- 
wmSif, Frantktae. PHvOtge la a right to do or a right 
Uibo eiouaed or nnured from doing or bearing, this right 
liiiing poaaeaaed by one or more, out not by all. Privi- 
U'ffew also more loosely used tor any apeoiiil advantage : 
BA, thqprfvtfflpe of Intimacy with pe^e of noble oharac- 
tcr. PnroffoHve la a right of precraenoe, an exolnaive 
privilege, an ofllolal right a right indefeasible on aooount 
of one’s oharaoter or position : aM, the Stuart kings were 
roiiUnnally asserting the royal prenffoUve, bnt Faruament 
iteisted any Infrini^eiit up^m its prfsmipfs. (See defl- 
iiltion of jneroaiaffiie.) An etsm^iMon is an exception or 
cxeuse fTom wnat would otherwise be required: as, ex- 
rmpUminm military aervloe^ or from submitting to exam- 
ination; figuratively, somqpffor* from care, from disease, 
ymmunttg Is the same as exempHtm, except thateemqv- 
iian more often expresses the act of authority, and immu- 
luty expresses more of the Idea of safety : as^ immunity 
fn»m harm. A fmnehim Is a sort of fTeeilom ; the word 
has very exact aonaes, covering certain prMUj^ exemp- 

■ , orT 


nreshorteaed.— Fri\^ 

priTlbr(priv'i.li),a«rr. [< ME; 
premtyf etc.: < privy + -fy*.] 
nor; priyateiy; secretly. 
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8f. Intinuite relation; intimacy. 

With the praise of antoss and ehsivalvie 
The nrlae of heantle ttll||liath Joyned baone; 
And&t for reaaoiui iqpeuall wrieSk, 

For etther doth on other muoh relle. 

Spttmr, F. Q., IV. V. 1. 

4f. That which is to be kept privy or private; 
a secret; a private matter. 

Blamed bymsOlf for he 
Hadde told to meeogreetanrfidlae. 

Chaneer, ProL to Wife of Bath’s Tala I. 64S. 

besldea our oonimon lattera. 

‘ ‘"ur of my heart 


\ (jiriv'i-lej)/ r. f. : pret. and pp. privi- 
"kjtedt pyx. privileging, [Fonnerly also 
leiigc; < OP. priv^ir, ¥. ^irivil^usr sa Sp. Pg. 
priffilegiar salt, privilegiarr, < ML. privilegiare, 
lirWilege, approve, < h.jmvilegiumf privilege: 
vvQ privilege^ n.] 1. To grant some privilege 
to; bestow some particular right or exemption 
on; invest with a peculiar ri^it or immunity; 
exempt from censure or danger: as, to privilego 
diplomatic representatives from arrest; the 
ptivileged classes. 

Your Dignity does not PrMMfie yon to do mo an In- 
Jniy. SOdmi, Table-Talk. p. 46. 

Ther. Peaces fool I I have not done. 

AehS. Heisajirivg^ysdman. Proceed, Thersltea. 

Skat., T. and C., IL 8: 01. 

This freedom from the oppressive superiority of a jprfv- 
Uegtd order was peonliar to Knglaiid. 

Umam^ Middle Ages, viii. 8. 

Oentilhomme in France waa the name of a well-defined 
and prMUged class. E. A, AVwman, Amer. Lects,, p. W17. 

8. To exempt in any way; free: with /rom. 

He took this plsce for ssnotoary, 

And It shall privUege him /him your handa. 

^SAa£,C.of£.,v. 1.96. 

It was not a Jewish ophod. It is not a Romish cowl, that 
aaitprisOsgs an evil-doer Jim unnishmont 

iZsv. T. Actemq Work% IL SS8. 

8. To authorise ; license. 

wnt thou be idasB wherein It ahall diaoem 
Authority for sin, wammt for blame, 

To primege dishonour in thyiiame? 

Shulr., Lucreoe, 1. 021. 

A poet’s or a painter's licence Is spoor seenrity to prfo- 
ikge debt or defamation. Q. uareeg^ Four Letters. 

MvUegfid altar,, oommnnloatUm, dabt Bee tho 
iHSins.— Pztvuagad llaills In Seme law, hedognphdeedB^ 
which are exempted from the statute that requirai other 
deeds to be signed before wltneasea.— Frtv11agadiam- 
xnoiisaa,ln Aotf law, a class of aammonsea In imloh, flrom 
the nature of the cause of action, the ordlnaiylnduclas 

See vOMaage, 
j, prevely, 
apri^man- 


To signify onto your graces besides our oonimon lal 
also with these my private letters the prMMst of my 1 
Slid ooiiBclence In that matter. 

Sp, EUkg, In Bradford’s Woriu(Psiker Boo., 1868X XL 870. 

6. Private knowledge; Joint knowledge with 
another of a private concern, which is often 
supposed to imply consent or concurrence. 

I had heard of his Intending to steal a marriage withont 
the prieUg of us his intimate Mends and aoquiuntaiioe. 

Steele, Spectator, Bo. 188. 

This marriage . . . brouglit upon Qsrcllasso, in oonae- 
quetioe oi Mb privOg, the displeasure of the Rniporor. 

{TUbier, Bimui. L 448. 

et.pl. The private parts. Jbp. jdhhot.-— 7. In 
law: (a) That relation between different inter- 
ests of several jiersons in tho same lands which 
arises under feudal tenures. All tho various estates, 
leas than afoe simple absolute, were regiuded as so many 
parts of entire titles and the persons among whom such par- 
tial Interests were distributed were said to stand In priv- 
ity or in privity of estate to each other. If the intorcats 
bekMijring to one of sneh persons devolved elUior by 
act oTlaw. aa in tho esse of fils death intestate, or by set 
of the parties, aa In the case of a conveyance^ upon a thlrtl 
person, that person was Uiereby brought Into privity with 

IT ler case he was said to bo 

ivgin deed, each of thipe 

. , . eelaie. Upon the aamo 

principle, whenever several lesser estates were carved out 


him and the others. In the former case I 
privyinlaw , In tho latter case i 
be^ only speoiea of prMee \ 


Sir, algrngeonghtnottogoio Mwasfy; battohanehls . ^ 
meyne abrate hym. Jrarite (s. E. T. 8.X L Cl* ^ 

There shall be false teachers among yon, who prieOy 
Bhsll bring In damnable hsrsileB. 2 ifL STl. 

privity (priv>ti), n , ; pi. priviHes (-tix). [< 
prmtee, privetee. privets, pryvete, cto.. < 
v»P. prhete, < ML. privacy, < L. 

privue, one’s own, private: see private.} If* 
I'rivaoy; secrecy; confidence. 

Ther khaltow fynde 
A thyng that I have hyd In jwMm. 

Ohaaeer, Aummoner’s Tale^ 1. 448. 

1 wni to you, Id privity, discover the drift of my pur- 
P<>ae. 4wiiMr, State of Ireland. 

Private life; privacy; seclusion. 

Then Flmia wttii pyne put hym to aerobe 
Of Pnlexena the pen^ In priuete holdyn, 

That waa eauae of the onmbranse of ms kynd Ihdnr. 

DeehrueUim ttf Troy (E. E. T. B.X L IfiOTR 
For an hie dayea he drownee In prMUe, 

Tet IHM tim laige to Uve and spendani^ 

r, F. Q., IIL lx. a 


the abrogation of tenure, any Joint, separate, 
or successive interest affecting the same realty 
is deemed to constitute a privity botwuen the 
parties in interest. Thus, If B Inherits land from A, 
there la privity of estate lietween them, and If 0 inherits the 
same land from B, the privity extends to him, so that B 
and G may bo both nounu In respect to the land by whatever 
bound A. (o) 111 the law of obligations, the mu- 
tual relationships between contractor and con- 
tractee, and eitner of them and a third person 
claiming under the contract, which result from 
the existence of the contract. Uma If A gives his 
note to and B separately gives his note to C, there Is 
prIviW of contract lietween A and li, and also between B 
and Cx bnt none between A and C. But If A gives hts note 
to H and B indorses It over to C, there Is privity of ooii- 
traot among all. (rf) lu the law of contracts and 
torts, tho legal relation consequent on Joint or 
common knowledge and concnrronce, particu- 
larly in respect to a broach of contract, a tort, or 
a wrong.— Privity of tenure, the relation snbtlatliig 
between a lord and nis Immediate tenant 
privy (priv'i)| a, and n. [< ME, privy, privee, 
prive, privei, prevy,previt, < OF.jpWre, 

V.prive ox Hp.Pg. It. privaao, private, < ij.pri- 
vatue, apart from the public, private: see pri- 
vate, a., of which jnivy is a doublet.] I. a. 1. 
Private : pertaining to some person exclusive] v ; 
assigned to private uses; not public: as, the 
jjriiy purse. 

The other half 

Gomes to the priey coffer of the state. 

Shak,, M. of V., Iv. 1. 864. 

9. Secret; not scoti openly; not made known 
in public. 

A connsall sail I td to the, 

The whilk I will yon hald priui. 

Beig E. T. B.X ^ 92. 

This drudge, or diviner, . . . told me wbaynnhwmarka 
1 had about me. Shak,, C. of K, lit 2. 146. 

Tho Seal breaking their sandlo liarrea, and breaking vp 
r aeoret vndermlnlngs the priuie pores snd paisaget In 
le earth. Purehae, Pilgrimage^ p. 4a 

Place and oocasion are two privy thievea. 

B. Joneon, Gyntbia’i Revels, v. 8. 

8. Private; appropriated to retirement; se- 
queetered; reured. 

If your Loidahlp shall o<mimaund toohastlse or to whip 
any page or aemant, prouide that it be done In a place 

pufioBi and secrete. 

Onevara, Iietten (tr. by Hdlowee, IBTTX pi 161. 

It is the sword of the great men that are slain, which 
entereth Into their prfvy chambers. BiMl xxI. 14. 

4. Privately knowing; admitted to the parti- 
cipation with another m knowledge of a secret 
transaction: generally with to. 

And oouthremeve from the seid French kyngethepnng- 
eet man of bets Oounoell yf be wdd. 

Pmekm letten, 1. 104. 

Hia wife also betngjirieg frit. Acta v. 2. 


Myaelf am one made idqt 


X Q. of V., lU. 1. 12. 


Our mortal eyea 

PIsree not the aeereti of your heart; thegnda 
Are only privy to them. Ford, Broken Heert, 111. L 

This auddsii ohaiuM was much observed*by soroc^ who 
were prfsy that Mr. Wilson had professed as much before. 

ITfiieAiqp, lIlBt. New England, 1. 282. 

Of. Intimate; familiar; on confidential tenuM; 
well known. 

And two knyghlQS that ben motiv privy with hym, that 
noon lie knoweth so niuche of his connseile. 

EerUniK. R. T. ax L 7a 

gentlemen uihers of the privy Ohamber, four fnne- 
tliinsrles In the liwd chsmlierlsln’s depsrimoiit of the 
royal huusehohl in Groat Britain, who attend various car- 
emoiil(4i of coiut.— Privy dhamher. In Oroat Britain, a 
private anari-nient In a royal residoiiee.— Prlvy OOat, a 
light ooai or defense of mail ctaicoalod under the onlinary 
dress.— Privy oonnoll. Aceenfinrii.— pxivy oonnOUpr, 
a memlier m Uie privy council. Abbreviated /*. C.— 
Privy Durse, seal ric. »e«i t he nouna— Pr i v y verdlot, 
a verdict given to the Judge out of court BBys, 1. Indi- 
vidual. special, personal, peonliar, particular.— 4. Gogul- 
amt (of), acquainted (with}. 

U. pl.j>rrfWr«(-i/.). 1, 111 frrtr, one stand- 
ing in a relation of ]irivit.y to tuinthor. See 
privity, 7. (a) A partaker: a person having a Joint or 
onnmou knowledgi% right, or ntRiKnislhility. More spe- 
oifioally — ( 6 ) One YmmiiuI by an ubiigntloii irrespective of 
bis being a party to it ; one iKiuiid or entitled in respect to 
an estate Irrespective of bis having Ikhuii a party to the 
tranaactlon bv which It waa creaiiNl. 'I'he term privy is 
properly need In dlatiiictlon fnnti jjariy; but priaww to a 
ountrad is used to mean tho mullea thuniavlvca. Siimem. 
8t. A secret friend. — 3. A iieeessary. 
privy-fly (priv'i-B!), n. A fly of tlie family 
AnilumiiUiep, Homaltmgin Hcalm'ia, whose larva 
is usually found in human excrement. It is 
probably indigenous in Europe, though also 
found in North America. Hee (Mil undt^r Ilonta- 
hmyia. 

priz (prii), n. [F.: see priecA A premium; 
a prixo; spctcifically, the stakes or cup in a 
Fimeh horsi^race or oIIkt siioriing event: 
used by English writers in sueli phrases as 
grand }irix tkwA prixde Hmnv (in Freiic.h nation- 
al competitions in the fine arts), 
prisable (pri'zi^bl), a. [< prisr*^ + -able.} Val- 
uable; wortliy of bcMng prized. Also spelled 
prizeahle. 

Tho (Mturago of the tongue 
la truly, like the twirago of the hand, 

IMscreetly uacd, upriteiMe iMMseaBion. 

Sir //. raptor, At. ( lement’s Eve, L 1. 

prlsagtt, n. See jmstiffo. 
prliallt, n, S<»e pritiaL 
prise^ (priz), n. and a. [Formerly also prise ; 
< ME. jniiw. < OF. prist;, a taking, capture, a 
seizure, a thing seized, a jirize, booty, also hold, 
purchase (= It. prvm), < F. prise, < pris, pp. of 
prendre, take, enptun*, < h. premiere, prehen- 
derc, take?, seize : see prelicml. Cf . prist^, pris- 
on^ etc., apprise, ctmjnrisc, enterprise, purprisc, 
rtprisal, surprise, etc. /Vtet'l and pri::€*^ have 
been in some senses more or less confused.] 
1. s. 1. A taking or capture, as of tlicnropi'iiy 
of an enemy in war. ^ 

His leg, throngh his ]ati> Inckeleaao prim. 

Was crackt in twalne. Spenmr, F. ({., VJ. viii. 36. 

8. In hunting, the uoU^ of the lioni blown at the 
capture or death of tlie game. 

Byr Eglamour have done to dedo 

A gr(^ herte, and tone tho hirdo ; 

ThcpTMWw ho blowo fullo hcIiIIIc. 

MS. Lifieoln A. 1. 17, f. 140. {UtMiwM,) 

Aim’d well, the (lilcf tain's lance has flown; 
Straggling In bliNsl Uio snvago lies : 

Bis roar Is sunk In hollow groan — 

Bound, merry huntsman t Round the prym! 

Sevtt, Gaiiyow (’astle. 

8. That which is taken from an enemy in war; 
any species of goods or jiroiwrty seizeci by force 
as spoil or plunder; that wriieJi is taken in com- 
bat, particularly a ship with the proisMy taken 
in it. The law as to prises is regulated ty tho general 
law of nations. Prises token in war are condemned (that 
Is, sentence Is passed iliat the thing captured Is lawful 
ludie) by the proper Judicature in tlio oourta of the captors, 
called prUe^MtrU, 

And when the salsncs were thus dlaconfltod and fledde, 
the kyuge Vrien and his pep\o gedered vp that was lefte 
therof . . . greto iich(NSM% . . . the richest |ifias that oner 
wasseln. Eertin (E, B. T. 8.X U- 24a 

I have made, mother, 

A fortunate voyage, and brought home rlchfirtos 
In a few hours. FleMter, Spanish (Tnrate, i. 3. 

The disUnciloii between a priae and booty ooiislsts in 
this, that the fumior Is token at sea and the latter on land. 

Bmvier, 

4. In early Eng. law, a seizure or tlie asserted 
right of seizure of money or cbattels by way of 
exaction or requisition for the use of the crown ; 
more specificidly, a toll of that nature exact- 
ed on merchaniiiBe in a commercial town.— 
6. That which is obtained or offered as the re- 
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ward of exertion or oontest: m, ajpriM for Latin 
venoB. 

Ill nevor wreitlo for the prim moro. 

dMoJR., Ai jroa Like Itk L 1 . IM. 

At every shot the jniw ha got 
Por he WM both sore end oind. 

Robin l/M)d Olid Me Mdba dinois(Ohlld'sBellada V. saflOi 

You love 

The metephyslosl reed end eem onr 
A golden brooch. g bimg sDi i , Frlnoeia lll. 

6. Tliat which Ih won in a lottery, or in any 
similar way. 

7. A pOBROssion or aequisition which is prised; 
any gain or advantage; privilege. 

It Is war's prfss to take all vantages. 

8bak; 8 Hen. VI., t 4. 60. 
The look, obtain'd with gtillt, and kept with pain, 

In every place Is sought, but sought In vain ; 

With such a priW no mortal must be blest 

Popo, B. of the L., v. IIL 

8t. A contest for a reward; a competition, 
like one of two ooutendliig in a miss. 

SMak,, M. of V., ill 2. 142. 
And now, as It wera a Prim began to bo played between 
the two Swordsb the Ihdritnal and the TempomL 

Hofter, Chroniclei^ p. 73. 
KailtllM BTlas, a prise taken by oaptnre on the high 
seas.— To wy pillMt, to fight publiely for a prise ; 
henoe, Sgumlvely, to oootend only for show. 

He Is my brother that alays the prim. 

B, Jonoont Cynthia's Bevels, v. 2. 
By their endless dlspntes and wrangllnga about words 
and terms of art. they [the philosophers] made the people 
suspeot they did but ptay prim bMore them. 

Btmina/Utet, Sermonsb U. ill. 

U. a* 1. Worthy of a prise ; that has gained 
a prise. 

A lord of fatpriss oxen and of slieop. 

Tonnyoon, Priuoess, Conoluslon. 

2. Given or awarded as a prise: as, a prise 
cup. 

priie^ (pris), v. f.; pret. and pp. prized^ ppr. 
priziHfh If. To nek or venture. 

jDaviee, 

Thou 'rt worthy of the title of a aniiirc, 

That durst, for proof of tliy affootloii, 

And for thy mistress* favour, piiw thy blood. 

GreenOt Vrlar liaoon, p. 176. 

2. To make a prise of ; capture ; seise. 

In the British House of (Commons it was explained that 
the David J. Adams was jnisnl for ooiietHding her name 
and her sailing-port TAe Jmerioan, XII. U7. 

nriie'^ (prix), v, f.; pret. and pp. prized, ppr. 
prizing. [< ME. vrymif < OF. (and F.) pAetr, 
set a price or value on, esteem, value, < prie, 
price, < h.pretium, price, value: seefnicc. Gf. 
praiee, apjmiiw, apprize*^,"] 1, To set or esti- 
mate the value of ; rate. 

Having so swift and exoellont a wit 
As she Is prigod to have. 

^ Shat., Much Adci^ 111. 1. UO. 

2. To value highly; regard as of great worth; 
esteem. 

Whoe'er excels In what wn prCstr 
Appears a hero In our eyea 

Suift, Oadonus and Vanessa, 1. 738. 
Hold Is called gold, and dross called dross, I* the Book; 
Gold you let lie, and dross pick up and pritef 

Browning, Bing and Boolg II. 264. 

8. To favor or ease (an affected limb), as a 
horse. HalUwelL [Prov. Eng.] ->870. L To ap- 
praise.— 8. Ffllus^ J M gs ew i, etc. See tgjpivewfs. 

[< priae*^, v. Ct nricc, «.] 
Estimation; valimtion; appraisement 
Gnaar 's no merchant, to make prim with yon 
Of things that uiurohaats sold. 

Shot., A. and G., v. 2. 188. 

prise^ (pri8)f n. [Also prize : < F. prise, a hold, 
grasp, purchase : see prpehj 1. The hold of a 
leveripurchase.— 2. Afever. EatUwell. [Prov. 


prll0*fl|9lt8r (pcls'fl^tdr), 11 . One who flghto 1y miieh used by idratM in ihb EasteKn Ard i. 
another with bis fists for a wager or Toward; ^yg|.^^Byaiys ftmid ddtoii y w^ njhi wghm of ; 


fists for a wager or reward; 
a professional pugilist or boxer. 


, to wliloh by their coBstraollott thw 1 ... 

eoUariy adipted; lor, being farmed with stem md m. •„ 
eqma^ shivib ttey never reralie to be tamed rouii<. 
oidertoehaiigethelreoiirse,batsaUegaallyweilln iUi , I 


Mlsh possessions; In most of Its forms and In most lo- 
cslltiesttlsUlegaL ITlss-llghtli^fooQndaotedgeiMn^ 
under one of two oodes of roles— the London prise-ring 
rules and the Marquis d Qaccnsberiy mlsa. fhe 
lug Is either with bare knuoklea or with light gloves, 
pilselmH +-teM. Ct. 

pritxlaui.] uieBtimslile; pneelew. 

Oh, medioortly* 

Thou prMem jewel only mean men — 

Hut caniid veiua 

FkUHwr {and a s ofl to t^Qneen of Corintib IIL 1. 

priae-list (pilz'list), a. 1. A detailed list of 
tlie winners In any competition for prises, as 
a school examination or a fiowernuiow.— 2. 
Naut, a return of all the persons on board en- 
titled to reoeive prise-money at the time a oap- 
tnre is made. 

prisemaa (pi1s^m§n), a.; pi. prizemen (-men). 
[< piHzei + akia.] lAie winner of a prise, 
prue-master (pris'mAs^t^r), a. A person put 
in command of a ship that has been made a 
prise. 

prise-money (prls'mun'i), a. Money paid to 
the captors of a ship or plaoe where booty has 
been obtained, in certain proportions accord- 
ing to rank, the money divided being realised 
from the sale of the pnse or booty, 
priim (pii'sAr), a. formerly also frizer; < 
wrircS, e., + -cfl.] 1. One who estimates or 
determines the value of a thing ; an appraiser. 

But vsloe dwells not in psrtlonlsr will ; 

It holds his estlmsto una dignity 

As well wherein 'tls precious of itself 

As in theprter. Skak., T. snd C., It. 2. 66. 

2. One who competes for a prise, as a prise- 
fighter, a wrestler, etc. 

Wliy would you be so fond to overoome 
The bonny prim of the humorons duke? 

8hak,, As yon Like It, IL & 8. 
Appesroth no men yet to answer the primrt 

B. Jonmm, Cynthls's Beveli^ v. 2. 
At If a cloud enveloped him while fought 
Under Its shade grim primn, thought with thought 
At dead-lock. Browning, Himello. 

prlSS-ring (prli'ring), a. A ring or inolosed 
place for prise-fighting; also, sometimes, the 
practice itsel f . The ring has now become sn area eight 
yards square^ Inclosed by poles and ropea. It probably de- 
rived Ita name from the fact that the cembatants originally 
fought In a ring formed by the onlookers. 

It was lately remarked . • . that we take onr point of 
honour from the ynise-Him; but we do worse— we take 
our point of honour fh>m beasts. 

H. Sponoor, Study of Sooiol., p. 188. 

p. r. n. An abbreviation of the Latin phrase 
pro re nata, as occasion may require, 
pro (prd). Uj^pro, before, in front of. for, etc. ; 
see pro-.] A Latin preposition ooourringin sev- 
orafphi 
Lsttn. 

forauL^ , . 

cons, the aigumenta or reasons for and against a propo- 
sition or opinion ; and (rarely) aa a verb, to weigh or con- 
sider imparttally. 

Grand and famous scholars often 
Have aigu'd pro and eon, and left it doubtful. 

Ford, Fancies, UL 8. 
A man In soliloquy reason! with himself, and pro’s and 
eon'll and weighs all hla deaigna. 

Congrooe, DoaUe Dealer, Ep. Dud. 
My father'^ resolution of putting me into breeohes . . . 
had . . . hoen pm'd and eon*d. and Judicially talked 
betwixt him and my mother, aixMit a month before. 



They do not decide large q\ 

oolnmna of jwos and oono, and striking a 


fileme, Tristrsm Shandy, vi. 10. 

up two 

NaL Boo. 

It. pro-, < L. pro- (prfi- or 


, (prts!)» #. ; pret. and pp. jzrized, ppr. 

prising. [Also f>rMo/ < prizdo, n. Hence, oy 
confusion, pry^JJ To force or press, especiidly 
force open by means of a lever, as a door, etc. 

Taking a marllug-splke hitch over a marling-imike, and 
with the point prising it against the rope until the service 
is taut. Luer, SeamanahiiH p. 48. 

When 1 goiiUy prised up the anther-oaae at Ita base or 
on one aide, the |iolllniam waa ejeoted. 

Darwin, Fertil. of Orchids by Xusoota, p. 216. 

prlsoable, a. Hee prizahle. 
priie-bolt (prfz'bolt), n. A projection on a ^in- 
carriage for a handspike to hold by in raising 
tlio breech. [Eng.] 

priie-OOlirt (pnz'kdrt), a. A court whose func- 
tion it is to adjudicate ou captures made at sea. 
priM-fljljht (piis'flt), n, A pugilistic encounter 
or boxing-match for a prize or wager. 


pro-. [1. P. Pl. ^ - 

prd-), prefix, pf^, auv. ana prim., before, m front 
of, in favor of, for the benefit of, in place of, 
for, in proportion, in oonfbrmity with, etc., ss 
Gr. rrpd, before, for, etc., irpo- prefix, » Bkt. pro, 
before; cf. L. por-, po-, collateral forms; Gr. 
rrpdc, before, forth, mm, eto. (see pros-); akin 
to E. /or-X, /oro-X, q. v. 2. F., etc., pro-, < L. 
pro-, < Gr. gpo- prefix, before, etc., like the cog- 
nate L. pro-: see above.] A prefix of Latin or 
Greek onrin, meaning ^bAore,’ *ln front,’ *fore,’ 
* forth,’ ^forward.* fii some words, as prooon- 
mlj proprmtor\ pronoun, etc.. It is properly the 
preposition (L. pro, for, instead of). 
paK>a(prd'j^),n. [Also prasuprokw, and formerly 
pros, prow, alsopraw (as Malay); < Malay prds, 
a proa (a general term for all vessels between a 
canoe and a square-rigged veasel).] A kind of 
Malay vessel remarki^e for swiftneag, former- 


Pioa, with Outrisgvr. 

direction. The lee side is flat and in a straight line rrom 
stem to stern, and acta as a lee-board or ocntor-boartl ; but 
the weather side to rounded aa in other venels. tIiIh 
shape, with their amall breedth. would render them vt^ry 
liable to he^ over, were It not for the outrigger, which h 
used on either side or on both. The proa to laatened bigts 
ther with coir yarns, to extremely lights and earrios an 
enormous triangular sail. Atoo called proa. 

Tb^ lUie Dutch] have Prom of a particular neatnrM 
and ourioalty. We call them Half-moon Prom, for th(7 
tarn up so much at each end from the water that thny 
much resemble a Half -moon with the Horns upwards. 

Dampier, Voyages, 11. 1. .'i. 

1 spied, whore she pointed, the reedy booms and buoyant 
ont-nggera of freebootliig proas lurking in cuniilng coves 
J. W. Pohnor, Dp and Down the Irrawaddi, p. su. 

proadit (proch), v. t. [Early mod. E. proeh ; 
< OF. ttroeliierm come near: see atiproaekA To 
approach. 

Ffriday, tho v Day of ffebruarit, proekod iwe the Cyte uf 
Ooifew. TortdngUm, DIarle of Eng. Travril, p. 6i. 

proal (prfi'al), a, [< Gr, irp6, before, + -«/.l Di- 
rected or moved forward, as the lower jaw in 
the act of chewing: as, the proal mode of mas- 
tioation, in which tho food is acted on as I hr 
lower jaw pushes forward: opposed to palinul. 
See prapalinal. E, D. Cope. 

pro-iunilion (pro-am'ni-on), n. [< Gr. itp6, be- 
fore, + E. amnion."] The primitive aininon of 
some animals, succeeded by the defiuitive am- 
nion in a later stage of the embryo. 

pro-amiliotic (prd-am-ni-otMk), a. Of or per- 
taining to the pro-amnion ; characterized by or 
proviood with a pro-amnion. 

Long after the true amnion has been quite oompIrtMl 
the head gradually emerges from this vrfhomnMie pit. 

Mieroo. 8eL, N. 8., XXX. ifL sno. 

proanai^oral (pro-an-af'o-ral), a. [< Gr. t/w. 
before, + dvw^pd. anaphora; see anaphorOf'^.] 
Eoclez., in liturgies, preceding the aiiapborn 
(which see): applied to so much of the eucliH- 
ristic office as precedes the Sursum Gorda. 

Ill eveiT Liturgical fomlly there to one Liturgy (or at 
moat two) which suppUes the former or proanaphtnU 
portiun to idl Uie others. 

J. M. NoaU, Eastern Church, 1. 3iiK 

and (m. 

ic* or 

form or 

forms from wliic£ the modem angiosperms tiro 
supposed to have been developed. Thew mny in? 
known only in the fossil states or may be manlfcsteil by 
rudiments of once functional organs or parts in livinir 
angiosperms. 

The ancestral pro-wngUtoptrmo are snpposed to Imyt- 
borne leaves suen as are fonnd dimlniahed or markni in 

ao many of their existing descendants. 

Notwro, XXXni. 

proa31gi08pmili€ (prfi-an^|l-4-Bp6r^mik), a. ! < 
proangUmperm + -fo.] In oof., pertaining "> 
resembling a proangiosperm. 

Flints In tho/Bprornigimpormic stogs^ , ,, 

Proarihri (prfi-Hr'thrf), ». pi. [NL., < Qr. • 
before, -f afSpao, joint.] One of four 8uh"' j 
ders of existing BfjuaU, or sharks, r^resenK ti 
only by the Hetezidontidm, having the pahi’ ** 

S uadrate apparatus articulated by an ext< ii' 
Ive surface with the preorbital region of 
skull: correlated with Opis^iwtkn, Anarti>' ‘* 
andiSAtajr. T.Qill. 

proarthroiia (prfi-iir'thrus), a. In ^ 

toining to the Proarihri, or having their 
aoters. 



n. pf^ihjro . before 
4 -Nli,am.*MeaMM»B.J AnidimeiitMyver- 
tebra which in loiiie udinus preoedes 
proper. JDMyc. Brit., !XX. 447. [Bare.1 
PWMltoll (p^"li-on),^ [< Gr. fcpoaB^^ a 
court, a vasuhiilei < irpd, before. + av^. a court, 
a hau, a chamber: see aafo.] In we early 
(^hnrdh and in the Greek Church, the porch of a 
church. In Grcdc dmrcihM the praulkm to a pordi it 
tlie weet end of a ohnroh, open on three aldee and of the 
Mine width ae the narthex, Into which It opena 
The PromMaHt or porah, to . . . eometlinea a lean-to 
mialnat the weat end of the narthex, hot oftener It forma 
with the narthex one lean-to agalnat the weat end of the 
nere. J. If. SmU, Kaatem Chnro^ L 116. 

probahOioriemCprob-^bill-^r-lm [<NL. 
*prohahiUorUtm%iM^ < ll prohoMMor, compar. of 
hirobaMUi* probable: see prohdMr.] In Bom. 


rrafh. Aoo/., the doctrine that it is lawful to act 
in a certain manner only when there is a more 
]irobable opinion in favor of such action than 
against it, so that when there are two equally 
probable opinions, one for and the other against 
liborty of action, it is not lawful to accept the 
former opinion and follow one’s inclinations. 
See probabilismf probabUist. 

probabUiorlst (prob-jp-biri-qr-ist), n. [< NL. 
*probabi(iari8ta, < L. probnudlior, compar. of 
jnrobabUi8f probable : see probable,'] One who 
holds to the doctrine of probabiliorism. 

ProbablUorkU, who hold that tho tow to alwayi to be 
DiMjed nnleM an <^iiion clearly rery probable (proba* 
hlllor) to oppoaed to It *JCnqfc, ML, Xlv^ SS0. 

probabilia causa (pr$-bab'i-lis kd'sg). [L.: 
see probable and eattse,] A probablo cause.— 
FrobabillB causa littfandi. in Soau law, planalble 
(rroand of action or defense. 

probabilism (prob Vhil-ism), n. [s F. proba^ 
bilimne aa Sp. Pg. it. probabiUamo s G. proba^ 
hilismWf < NL. prombiUsmus, < h,wobabiU8f 
probable: see probable,] In Mom, Cath, theoU, 
the doctrine that when there are two probable 
opinions, each resting on apparent reason, one 
in favor of and the other opposed to one’s in- 
clinations, it is lawful to follow the probable 
opinion which favors one’s inclination. See 
probdbiliofiem, probdbiUst, 

llie wnrklnff of the nrlnolplo known as ProMOitm. 
The meaning of thia pnnofple ... Is simply this: when 
a doubt arisw as to the binding force of some dlrlne or 
human precept In any given oaa& It to permlsalble to 
abandon the opinion In favour of obedience to the law-' 
technically known aa **safe'* (tuts) opinion— for that 
which favonra iion-coinplianoe, provided thtolaxer opinion 
be “probable.'* And by “probable** Is mosnt any judg- 
ment or opinion baaed on some reasonable gronnda, Ihoumi 
with some doubt that the oppoalte view is perhips the 
true one (Guiy, TheoL Mor., L n. 61X 

MMye,IML,XlY,ese, 

probabilist (prob'g-bil-ist), n. [s F. probahU 
liftUt ss Sp. Pff. It. probabilisia s G. probabilist, 
< NIj. pr6baMlista,i L. probabiUs, probable: see 
probable,] 1, One who holds tho doctrine of 
probabilism.— 2. One who maintains that cer- 
tainty is impossible, and that probability alone 
is to govern faith and practice. 

probaDillty (prob-a-biri-ti), n , ; pi. prohabiUtiee 
(-tiz). [ae F. proiabUiU as Sp. probabiUdad sa 
Pg. probabiUdade as It. probahiHtd, < 1a, proha^ 
probability, credibility, < probabiUs, 
probable, credible : see probable,] 1 . The state 
or charaoter of being probablo; likelihood; ap- 
pearance of truth; that state of a case or ques- 
tion of fkot which results from superior ovi- 
dftiioe or preponderation of argument on one 
Hide, inclining the mind to reomve that as the 
truth, but leaving some room for doubt. 

Thua first trsditlons wore a proof slone. 

Could we be osrtaln snob thsy were^ so known ; 

But, sinos some Haws in kmg descent may he. 

They make not trutl^ but prdbdbQUu. 

i>ryden,JU[Udo Lalol,L 846. 

PnlbabUitif to nothing but the appeamnoe of snob an 
SKrofliuent or dtosgreement^ by the intervention of proofe 
whoM oonneotkm to not oomnant^ • . . but to or appears 
f“r the most part to be so. . . . In which ease the founda- 
Unn of his assent to thepro6a60fi|g of the thing, the proof 
bi'lngsnoh as for the most part oMTles truth with It . . . 
.^1 tbst that which cau sos hto assent to this proposition to 
ttiu wonted vcraol^ of the epeaker in other oasee. 

Loth, Human Understanding, IV. xv. 1 1. 

Quantitativelv, that charaoter of an arspi- 
inent or proposition of doubtful truth which 
(‘^msists in the frequency with which like 
)*ropoBitions or arguments are found true 
the course of experience. Thna If a die be 
Uiruwn, the probability that it will tarn np aee to the Ire- 
Ijiienw with which an aoe would be tnrned up In an in- 
nt flnij^ long luooession of throws. It Is oonoelvable 
tiiAt there should be no definite probabOlto: thus, the 
pixjportion of aoes might so fluotnaie that th«r freqneney 

the long roil wonld be repreeen t ed by a dlverim m- 
Vet even there wooU be apfNwiiiiisteprobabU- 
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tilit for thort periods of time. All the OMonttol fertnroo 
of prohelifNty on exhibited in the ease of patting into a 
bag oomeGaok beans and oome white onea then ohaking 
them wbll, and finally drawing out one or asveral at ran- 
dom. The beans most first be shaken npb 00 ai to aoolml- 
tote or genenOlao the oontents of the hag : and a similar 
rssolt must bs attained In any ease in whleh probabil- 
ity to to haveam teal slgnlfloaneeb Next, asam^eof the 
beans must be drawn out at random— that la so as not to 
be voluntarily subieoted to ai^ general oonditloni addi- 
tional to those of the oonrse of experlenoe of which they 
form a part Thni^ oni-of-the-way ones or uppermost 
ones must not be psitloularly chosen. This random obolce 
may be effected w maohlneiy. If deetred. If, now, a great 
number of single baans are so taken out and replaoeu suo- 
oeasivdy, the fidiowing phenomenon will be found ap- 
proximaMly trae^ or, u not, a prolongation of the aeries 
of drawings wfll render it so: nsmelyf that if the whole 
series be aepaiwted into parts of two fixed numbers of 
drawim soy into sertea of 100 and of 10,000 alternately, 
then the average proportion of white beans among the 
sets of 100 wtU be nearly the same as the average propor- 
tion among the sets of iqoOQi This Is the ranaamcn- 
tal proposulon of the theory of probebllittes— we might 
say of logic— stnoo the aeonnty of all real Inference rests 
upon It The greater the frequency with which a ipeolfio 
event oocura In tho long run, the stronger to the expeo- 
tation that it will occur In a panlcnlaroaae. Hence, prob- 
abiUto has been defined as tho degree of belief which 
ought to be accorded to a problemstioai judgment; but 
this wnuephialUtie pnMdUiv, as It to toruied, to stiicUy 
not probability, but a sense of probability, ntibablllty 
may be measured In different ways. The oonooptaullstio 
meaaiire la the degree of confidence to which a reason Is 


measnre la the degree of confidence to which a reaso 
entitled ; It la usro in tho mental process of balanclim 
sons pro and con. Ilia conoeptoallstlo measnre Is tlio 
logarithm of another measnre oslled the odds— that is, 
the ratio of the number of fsvorablo to Uie number of un- 
favorable cases. But the measnre whleh Is moat easily 
guarded aninst the fallacies which beset the oalenlatiou 
of probabilities is the ratio of the number of favorable 
cases to the whole iinuiber of equally possible oases, or 
the ratio of the number of ocourreuoesof the event to the 
total number of occasions In the course of experlenoe. 
This ratio is oslled the probabiUtu or chance of the event. 
Thus, the probability thatadle will turn up aoe Is |. Frob- 
abtlito sere represents impossibility; probability wnffp. 
eertafnto. The fundamental rules for the oaloulailoti of 
probablUtlea are two, as follows : iluls /. llie probaldl- 
Ito that one or the other of two mutually exclusive propo- 
sitions to trne Is the anm of the probabilities that one and 
the other are true. Thus, if 4 to the probability that a die 
will torn np ace, and i totheprobability that it will torn up 
an oven number, then, since It cannot tarn up at once an 
aoe and an even number, tbo probability that one or other 
will lie tnrned up Is 4 4 i « f. It follows thatif p Is tho 
probshllity that any event will happen, 1 — n lathe proba- 
nllity that It will not happen. Itiae if. Tno probability 
of an event mnltliiUcd w tho probability, it tliat event 
happens, that another wiU happen, gives as produot the 


nrotobly 

Twioe the qaadrstursi of the areas ere given in treatises 
on probabilities as tables of the theta funotlon of uruba- 
btllUes. The chief piactioal application of probability la 
to insuranoe; and Its only slgnlfloanoe lies in an aaaar- 
anoe as to the average result in the long run. Thetheoiw 
of prolmbUtty to to be regaled as the logic of the physt- 
osTaolenoea. 

8. Anything that has tlie appearance of reality 
or truth. 

Both the rooks and the eartli are so splendent to behold 
that butter iudgements then ours mlgnt hsue beene per- 
swaded tliey coiitaliietl more Uien prvoabOUies, 

Quoted 111 CapL Jobn ihaiUk'a Worfc% L 116. 

4. A Btat€*uieiit of what is likely to happen: 
a forecast: applied in tho plural bjr Cleveland 
Abbe to Ilia daily weather-predionons in Cin- 
cinnati ill 1809, and subsequontlv adopted by 
General Myor to deniguate the official weather- 
foreoasts of tho United Btates Signal Service. 
The same term had been siiuilarly used by 
lieverrier in Paris since 1859. 

Tho whole system |iif meteorological predictions] la ex- 
cellently orgaiiisod and veiy extensive ; tho olDclal pulill- 
cations embnee tho prubahuitift and the so-uallod w wther- 
maps. Pop, Sei. Mo,, XXIX. 640. 

Anteoident nrobabllity. ^ee aMteeedenf.— Balanee 
of mbabillfles. Bee boiaiuw. - Oalonlus of prolMt- 
biltty, a branoh of mathematlea tuachiiig how to oalou- 
late probabilities by general methods. - - Oqrve Of proba- 
blllv. Bee atovo.— Inverse nrobabiUly, the proba- 
bility of a hyputhesls as deduced from the oumpanBon of 


the probalitll^ that a certain man wlA reach ibe age of 
forty to p, and the prolialiiltty, when he is forty, that he 
will then reach sixty is g, then the prolwblllty now tlmt 
he will resell sixty ispg. If two events A and B are each 
that the probability of A is tlie same whetlior B does or 
does not happen, then, also, tho probability of B is tho 
same whether A does or does not happen, and the events 
aressldtobofoifQmutonf. The proDabillty of the oonenr- 
renoe of two independent events is the prodnot of their 
separate prohabillties. The prohahility that a general 
event, whose probability on each one of n ocooslons is p, 
should occur just k times smong these n oooasloiis, Is 
equal to the term oontaining p* in the development of 
(P + 9 >*» whereg a 1 Tntu^snppoeo the event Is the 


sppeannoe of head when a coin Is tossed ^ so that p 
aiid^the coin be tos^ i^p^six ttoea^ Then the prob- 


ies of 0^ 1, 2,^ 4, 6, 6 heads respectively are A. 
ill III 4I( A, A- The most probable value of k is that 
whme number next less than + l)p, unless this be Itself 

When tho 


i than (» + l)p, nnl( 

a whole number, when it is equally probablo. 


number of trials Is large, the pronabilltloa of the differ- 
ent numbers of occurrences of the given event are pro- 
portional to areas included between the so-osllod proba- 
bility curves Its asympto^ and ordinates at successive dta- 
tanoes equal to 1/ytnpq. This probability curve, whoee 
equation top* o--ia (whore o Is the eiroumferenoe 
for unit diameter, and <r is the Napierian base), is repre- 
sented in the figure, where the approximate stralghtuess 



of the dope will lie remarked. If Ittodealredtoasoertatn 
the probability of the ooonrrenoe from k, to k^ times in- 
btUBlve In n trials of an svant wboaa prmbla ooonrrenoe 
at aaob trial to p, the mroxlmato value Is the area Includ- 
ed betwaan the probability onrvs^ the akymptota^ and the 
two ordinataa, for which 


nia. bllity <if a hypothesis ^ 

Its consequences with olMcrvation. Thiiiu the following 
to a familiar problem of Inverse probability; Bnppose a 
bag contains a series of tickets numbered coiiseoutlvely 
from 1 up. Bnppose a ticket is drawn at random, and Ita 
number Is 18, wnat> to the most probablo numlier of tickets 
in the hag? The beat opinion eouceniltig inverse proba- 
bility seems to be that ft is allugether fallacious, uiileas 
the antocedent probability of the hypothesis is known. 
Some writers hold that tho probability of a proposition 
about which we are comploldy ignorant to 4; others hold 
that it to indetermlimte.— Lodu imbahUliy. Bee local, 
-OldProlMltamtisa. Seeehl. 
probabla (prob'^bl), a, ami n. [< F. prolmble 
SB Bp. probable s Pg. provavcl s It. jtroltahiUy 
< L. probabilis, that may bo proved, credible, \ 

{ roMire, test, examine: see 1. a, 

t. Capable of bidng proved ; provable. 

It is doubtlessly probablo that women are nature's pride^ 
virtue’s ornaments. Ford, Honour Triumphant. 

It ought to be a total fast from all things during the 
solemnity, unless a probable necessity Intiu'veiie. 

Jer, ratftor. Holy Living, iv. 6. 

• No man ... to properly a licretlo . . . but he who 
maintains traditions or opinions not probable by soriptnro. 

Mittofi, i:ivll iWer. 

2. Having more ovidonce for than against, 
or evidence which inclines tho mind to belief, 
but leaves some room for doubt; likely. 

I do not say that tho principles of roligluii are merely 
probable, I have liebvre asserted tlntiii to be morally eer- 
taln. lip. WdkSo. 

That Is accounted prtf/Mible which has bettor arguments 
producible for it than can Im) brought against it. fitnOk, 
I made up a stoiy as short and probable aa I rould, but 
concealed the greatest part. 

Swift, Gulliver's Travel Hi. 11. 
Chancer . . . makes it possible, and oven yn^boMs, that 
bis motley oharactera ihunld meet on a coinmon footing. 

Lowell, Htudy Windows, p. 284. 

8. Rendering something likely, or showing it 
to be likely: as. probable ovidetice ; a probable 
presumption. Itlaokstwic,-^ 4t. Plausible ; spe- 
cious; colorable. 

Make this haste as your own good proceeding^ 
Htrungthen'd with what apology you think 
May make it probable need. 

Shak., All’! Well, II. 4. ML 

Probalfla eanse. Bee eauae.— Probalde error, in os- 
tron. and phyoiee. When the value of any quantity or ele- 
ment has noun determined by iiieana of a number of inde- 
pendent obaorvatlona every one liable t4» a small amount of 
aooidental error, the dutermination will also be liable to 
some niioertaiiity, and the probable error to tlie quantity 
which to such that there is the same probability of the 
difference between the detenu inat ion and the true abso- 
lute valne of the thing to lie determined exceeding or 
falling short of it But it is to lie remarked that, as so 
defined, the constant error belonging to all observations 
of tlie given series Is not Includoil in the probable error.— 
ftOhMlS SVldenos, evidence distlnguiuied from domon- 
stmtlvo evidence in that It admits of degrees, and of all 
variety cif tliem, from the highest moral certainty to the 
very lowest presumption.— nrohAUs lllitoWlOe. Bee 
fnforeiuNi.— Frobaus propositiim. Bee propooUtan, 
■>fhqL 8. l*resuniable, credible, resaonshle. 

n, fi. A probable opinion; an opinion rest- 
ing upon good but not sufficient grounds. 

The casuists* doctrine of prbbaUeo, In vtrtne of which a 
man may be probablliter ubligntos and probabHiter deob- 
ligatus at the same time. 

Lowed, Among my Bohka, 2d ser., p. 264. 

probably (probVbli), adv, 1. With probabil- 
ity: in a probablo manner: in all lixolihood; 
wito the appearance of truth or reality; likely: 
as, the story is probably true; the account is 
jfrobably oorreot. 

INstliignlih betwixt what may poaoibly and what will 
probably be done. iSir P. VKMranyo, 





tnibiMr 

9f. FIwulbljr; with vnrisiinilitaida. 

TboMtlwt hdd rdlglonin 

GiU thli • If edo, nod that o Pirthlon yoath ; 
TtJkprobabfy; no matter for the trutL 

Drydtn, tr. of Oild'a Alt of Unt, L MU 

probalf (prd'bal)i a. [< LL.jproho, proof, + -al.j 
jPtobablo. 

Thin advice in free I give^ and honeet, 

PnM to thinking, and Indora the ooorae 
Tu win the Moor a^n. Skak,^ Othello^ IL S. M4. 


tothowtowhomlt 
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niT w p i yi jh i t S 


Ii«ttaM«ad ' 


'fl4, 

*mS 


proballtyt (iw9-bBl'i-ti). «• . 

-ity; but prob. an error for pro! 
ability. 


denomlnatlona — . 

from the doctrine of pnigatory,c»fataredlicl|dln»no^ 
IMngeforthefafthfiil.rappo^ h^neoeeianr tor their 
pnracation, and from the vailoni forms of nnifej^liin, 
which holds that In a fntnre probation all men will sooner 
or later accept the gospel. 

probatioiukl «b»n-|a), a. UprobatUm 

+ •oi.] BerviTig for trial or piobanon. 

Their afflictions are not penal, bat medicinal, or 

- -■ * * ‘iDs.on" " 


/ . HomN. J^.i{fofomeKm,06aoDtbe01dTestamenf»p.m 

bracing or serving for tri^ or probation, 
like Bden*s dread mvAolAmmy free^ 

_ _ Knowledge of good and evil is from Thee. 

Brigantes'bf Britnlne.'' ftogrem of Error, 1. 468. 

liMand, tr. of Camden, II. 84. (DavUa,) That the present life Is a soffident period of preteffon- 

nrnluLfiw rnvn'hnn<rl n In jiurn a. Innir an#1 ^ existence to the JUghteons will be readily acknow- 
wonm [VTO UMg), n. JA irarp., a long ana ^ l, ^ yVmefflg Disl^Af, Sermona clxlll. 

Slender elaHtie rod of whalebone, with a piece T -/ . , , ^ 

of Bi>ouge attached to one end, or other similar IWbati|m«^pr^bft shon-dr), w. [< ^o^tioa 
instrument, for introduction into the esODha- or trial: one 

who is placed so that he may give proof of cer- 
tain qualiflcations for a place or state. 

Every dsy gain to their college some new Brobolionsr. 

E. t/onson, Eploome, 1. 1. 
While yet a young proftaMoner 
And candidate for heaven. 

Drydm, TO the Memory of Mrs. Anne KllUgrew, 1. 2L 
Speolflcslly — (a) A novice. 

A stripling divine or two of those newly-fledged proto- 
lionsm that usnally c( 


instrument, for introduction into the esopha- 

S UB or larynx, as for the application of rome- 
ies or the removal of foreign bodies, 
probate (prd'b&t), a. and a. K L. probattut, pp. 
of probarc, test, examine, judge of: sec prom^ 
jtrave.’i L a. It. l*roved; approved. 

Ihe veray true A prntato siscrcyons of hystoiyal men 
tonoliyiige and ouneemynge thantequytes of thonoumblo 
monastery of cure Isdy In Olsstenbuiye. 

JottpA qfAHmaUdt (E. E. T. 8.X P* 27. 

2. Relating to the proof or establishment of 
wills and testaments: as, probofo duties.— Pro- 
bats Act, an English statute, also called the Cowri q/T 
PrvhaU Act, 18A7 (80 and 21 Vlct., o. 77X abolishing the 
iurlsdiotion of ecoioslsstlcsl and other courts In mstiers 
of probate of wills and administration, and vesting it In a 
new (;ourt of Jhrobate, whoso authority was iucressod by 
the Conflrmatlun and Probate Ao^ 1(48 (21 and 82 VIci., 
o.66Xand the Court of Probate Aot^ 1868 (Id., o. 06).— Pro- 
bate OOnrte, the general name given In American law to 
oonrta having Jnrlsdlotlon of probate and administration. 
Often more speeifloally oallea orphatu* courU, nmrogatet^ 
ccintf, etc.-mbatej11idfe. Btie judge. 

II. N. If, Prooll! 

Macroblnib that did treate 
Of Sclplon's dreme what was the ireu nrebaie. 

SMUm, Garland of Laorel, 1. 808. 

9. In law, official proof of a will, (a) Tlie deter- 
mination of the court mifore which a will Is propounded 
that the pspor Is the last will and testament of the de- 
ceased, and Its admisalon thereupon to record as such. It 
dotennlnes or Implies that the Instrument is genuine^ and 

regular In flirm and “ * ‘ ... . 

oompetent hi make 

visions of Uiewlll are valid. (C) A copy 
proved, sutheiitlcsted by the court, nsualfy under Its sosl, 
and witli a oertlllcate that it has been proved, oto. 


r come scouting from the univertlw* sod 

lie here no lame legen to |iop into the Bethesda of some 
knight's chaplainship. Jfflfon, Colasterloiu 

Oreen probolfoiMfii In mischief. Lamb, Old Acton, 

(ft) In the Presbyterian dmrohea In Roottand, one who has 
bMii licensed to preach, but who has not been ordained 
or does not hold a pastonl charge. 

How do they expect a jwuftolfoiMr to become a capable 
teacher if they never give him the ohanoe of a pnlpit 7 

W. Bdatk, In Par Loohabw, vlIL 
(c) In the JfelA. JMi. CA, a candidate for membership re- 
odved for a specified period on trial before flnal admission. 


probuB, good: seeoroM,^ older fenm 6om ii,« 
game L. verb. Tne verb pfvbe la partly fiY>m 
the noun.] 1. To examine with or as witli a 
probe; explore, as a wound or other cavil v 
espeoially of the body : often used of searcliirtg 
for some extraneous object in a part or 
by means of an instrument thrust into it 
Yet durst she not too deeply profts the wound. 

EnssfiH Mind and Panther, iii. 
Tliither too the woodoodk led her brooA to profte the 
mud for wonna Tke^mm, Wsldeti, p. 24 .^. 

9. Figuratively, to search to the bottom; scrii- 
tinise; examine thoroughly into. 

The late diaonidona In parliament, and the growinff 
disposition to profts the legality of aU acta of the crown 
rendered the merohanta more diaoontentod than ever. 

Madam. 

Why do I aebk to nrofta BUT fallow's afai T 
raNamJrorrfr,lSi^ 

8. To prick, as a sealed can, so as to allow the 
compressed air or m within to escape, 
probe (pr5b), n. [<LL.pro&a,aproof,<jprobar/?, 
test, examine, prove : see probe, o., and proof, n. 
Gf. Sp. tienta, a surgeon^ prone, < tmtar, try, 
test: see fompt.] 1. A proof; a trial; a test. 
We who believe life's boaea rest 
Beyond the probsof chemlo tent LewM. 

2t. A printer’s proof. 

The thanksglring for the queen's majestyla preaervatioD 
I have Inaerted Into the collect which was apter place In 
my opinion than In the paalm ; ye shall see In the profte 
of the print and after Jnuge. 

Al^. meuM, Bemalna p* >88. {Davtee.) 

8. In 8urg», a slender flexible rod of silver or 

M !_• 


probatioiliflia (prv-b&'shon-izm), n. [< woba- 
ftoi» + -i/rm.] Views or beliefs as to human 
probation in relation to the future state. Acfi- 

aini execution, and tlmt thelestator was 

ake a will, but not usually that the pro- PTObatlonilrt (pr 9 -ba slion-ist), n. [< jwoba- 
rill aro vdld. (ft) A copy of Uie will mi Htm + -ist] A probationer. 

Wliat portion of the proftaffoniifr uniting with the M. E. 
church become full members? 

In sbiniT Juilidlction? on pi^uctlon of llio will With an i. 

affldavlt when there is no contest : as distinguished from probationCUllp (pro-ba shqn-slup), a. [\ jiro- 
prulmie in mdmnn form, at by HUgstlon on Issues or op- bation + •ghip,^ A stato of probation ; liovi- 

prop^y passing by will. nlwtion, Ills majesty obaiged the osthSrsldoctori to dis- 

probati(m (pro-ba'shon), i». K F. probation ar miss them out of the university. 

Pr. proazo, probatio ss Sp. inrobneion se Pg. pro- JVoiMtoKiwi qfBoeeoHta (1626), p. 202. {JMam.) 

vaqao =s It. probasionc, ( L. probaUo{n-‘), a try- probatiVB (pr6'b§-tiv), a. [< probate + -foe,] 
ing, iuspectiou, examination, < jwobaro, pp. i, Serring to test or prove. 


other substance for examining the oonditiona 
of a wound or other cavity, or the direction of 
a sinus.-. vd]atoin*s probe, a probe tipped with un- 
glased porcelain, used in feeling for bulleta The lead, If 
t » 1 .-# 1 A 1-1 X ry touohea, leavcB a miTk upou thc poTOclaln. 

pirobatl(BDen|bdp,(pi:^b£sbsn-«Mbip), «. [< probe-pdnted (prob'poin'fcd), a. H.vlnp» 

blunt end, like that of a ]^robe; not sharp-point- 
ed: oa, probepoinied scissors; a probipointed 
bistoury. 

proba-MflttMxra 


probaUoner + -sAtp.} The condition or state 
of being a probationer. 

He has afforded ns the twilight at probability, suitable 
to that state of mediocrity and proftammsriftfo. 


Probate In form, a summary prolwte granted 

‘ . . ^ production of tlio will with an 


(prdVsistorsBl, n. BoisBora 
used to open wounds, the made of which, to ad- 
mit of being thrust into the orifice, has a button 
at the end. 

probing-awl (prd'bing-Al), n. A steel prod or 
awl, used to pierce the brain in killing fish for 
the table. 

proUty (prob'i-ti), n. [< F, probitd ss Sp. prohi- 
dad as Pg. probidade bx It. probitd, < u, prebi- 
ta(U)8, uprightness, honesty, < prooua^wood, ex- 
cellent, nonest: see probe, promJ\ Tried vir- 
tue or integrity; strict honesty; virtue; sin- 
cerity; high principle. 


Bo near approach we their celeatlal kind 
By jnstlcc, tmtb, and p/rebUg at mind. 


Pope. 


A minister [Wslpole] . . . who hsd seen so mneh per- 
mess mst be hsd become soepticsl as to the 
MaeenOag, Lord BoUsnd. 


prohalua, test, examine: see probate, probe, 
proro.] 1. The act of proving; proof. 

And what he with his oath 
And all prfbatUm wlU make up full dear. 

Efta4:.,M.forM.,v.L167. 


Some are only proftaffoe,aiid deetgned to try and stir up 
those virtues wnioh before lay dormant In the aouL 

Sotdh, Sermonib IV. lx. 
8. Pertaining to proof or demonstration: as, 
the probative force of evidence. 

Hv that must eat an hour before his Ume gives proba^ probatOT (pro-bfi'tor), n. [< L.proftafor, exam- 
Mm uf hu totompenmojw^Uwjrtngj^^ ^ ^ .pjroYW, < jBwftar*, tert, exiraine, grove : 


9. Any proceeding designed to ascertain truth, 
character, qualifications, or the like; trial; ex- 
amination. 

Isit us buy our entrance to this guUd [friendshlpj by a 
longjiroftoGna. Elnisfoeii, Friendship. 

Ltto is probation, and this earth no goal. 

But starting-point of man. 

Browning, King and BooA !!• Sll> 
Specifically -- (a) Eodeo., the trial of a candidate for church 
memkienimp, holy orders, or other eooleslastloal position 
and functions, preparatory to his flaal admission therato. 
(ft) In thnd., tnorsl nisi; a state of Iftto affording an oppor- 
tunity t4) test morsl ohsraoter. 

8. Any period of trial. SpeolflosUy— (a) In rdlgtons 
houses, the period for the trial of a novloo before he or 
she takes the vows of the monsstio order. 

1, lu proftoMon of a ststerfaooilb 
Was sent to by my brother. 

Sfta*., M. for M.,v. 1.72. 

She . . • may be a r 


wdo probate, pivve.'] 1. An examiner. — ^ 
law, one who turns king’s (queen’s) evidence; 
an approver. 

probatory (pra'l4-t$-ri), a. and ». [< ML. 

*^prohatoriu8, adj. (neut. prehatoriwm, a bouse 
for novices), < L.prohafe, pp. pfohaftur, test, ex- 
amine, prove: seeprohafo.] X a« 1. Serving 
for trial ; being a proof or test. 

Job's affllotlons were no vindicatory punishments, but 
probatorg ohastlaemeuti to make trial of hti graceo. 

Aftp. BrambaU. 

8. Pertaining to or serving for proof. 

His other heap at arguments are siicrtocy, notproftstovy. 

Jor. Tafiar(l), ArtU Handsomenem, p. 128. 

n. nr, pi. probatorlea (-ria). A house for 
novices. 

InthesameyeereChristtai^Biabopof linnora . . . and 
]\q>e Bngentu% a venemhle man, with whom be wai in 
the IVoftaforis at Olorevall, who also ordained him to be 
the Legate In Ireland, • . . deported to Ohrlat 

Bdktad, tr. of uimden, n. 161. (Baaim.) 


i wlthontproftoMon. 

Beau, and Ft., Fhllakter, IL >0. 

(ft) In the JfseA E!p<i. CA, a period, usually six months ..x « ^ 

at the end of which a oandl^te for admission to the pTObatnSl Mt (pr^bi'tum est). [L.: probafrim, 
chnroh determines whether he will unite with the eburoh. neut. of probahte, pp. of probare, test, exam- 
md th« 5 ihawh dqldM wh.My h e AouM i» ine; pm. a^. pm ind. of m be.] 

It hMboen tried orproved: often .piw^ to 
soother llfs^ either (a) to sU who die unregenonteb or (ft) recipes or prescriptions. 


fldv end meanness 
existence of probitg. 

Let the reign of the good Stuyvesint show . . . hnw 
frankness, probUg, and hJgh-Bonlaa courage wlU command 
reapect, and secure honor, even where sooccss Is unat- 
tainable. Jriing, Knlckwbodker, p. 440. 

■■irn . /rty rtt M. eta OMteiMriiOb 

trustworthlneafk tmattnasi^ InoorruTObllity. 
problem (problem), n. K ME. jarobUme. < OF. 
woblme, F. prbblmo xb i^. Pg. it. prbbima s 
v.prbblemi prebUma ms u. Sw. Dan. problem, 
< L. prcblma, < Or. wpdphiua, a quesnon pro- 
posed for solution, < irpofioXketv. throw or Jny 
before, < irp4 before, + SaXleiv, tnrow, put: hoc 
batfl, MNsto. etc., and of. emblem.^ 1. A qiioH- 
tionnvoposed for decision or discussion ; a mut- 
ter for examination; any question involving 
doubt, uncertainty, or diffloulty; also, a qiios- 
tion with a disoussion of it. 

n general one understood colours, yet wcjre 
prbbUm to resolve why grsssj^yeii^^^^ 

The Oonclnslon Is the ProUom (proUemaX question 
(quMtla qumritloX which was originslly ssked, stotod now 
as a deramm. The Problem Is nsuslly omitted In the i^x- 
p r ess l on of a vyUoglsm, but Is one of Its essonfisl parte 
atrW.BamOkm^hoglLe, xv. 

Few reaearobes can be conducted In any one line of in- 
quiry without sooner or later abutting on somemetaphysi* 
cal prsNmv were It only that of Force, Midter, or C^ih^. 

0. JET. Leum, Probs. of Ufa and Mind, L L 4 

Speoifically— -8. In psosi., a proposition reqni^^ 
ing some operation tobepeitoriMor eonstrin'- 
tion to be exeeuted, as to bisect a line, and tln> 
like. It differs tram a t heorem In tiiat the la^ ^ 

qniros something to bo proved, a relation or Mcntlte to M 

shown or oBteblidiad. The OieSk word Is nasd m this 
Bonsa by Pappus to tbs third csntuiy after Obrist 
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two ■qaarak one twioo u lam aiAe other; (S) to 
rogahur hen|oii into pm whioh will meke a 
e; (8) to out a regular mtagon Into aeren pm 
wm n mare.--ftajmmtto mUan. 
s.-e dtofmrm— VKOUtogt * »*“ «r 


,a glTon poaltioii of 
that one aide mate 



n me oppoaite laoe, majang me aonaoe 
UflitppMlbie.—Biiygm'i prol^^ a 
i bf Chrlstlaa Bnjgena In im to thia 
mber of perfectly claatlo qpherei lie In 


8eetheadJeotl?eBi~a«rgolum. 

1 to ont a enbe lo that i||«ii 

enter at a diagonal of one ftoe and emeise at the non- 
parallel diagonal of the oppoaite ftoe, making the aoifaoe 

ofaectlontSoimalleit- “ * *■“ 

problem propoeed by < 

effect: a giTen number of , ^ , 

one itralAt line; the maaaea of the flnt and laat are 
known ; the flrat atrlkea the aeoond with a given T( 

what moat the maaaea of the Intermediate onea be to 

the velooitar Imparted to the Jaat a mazlmamf This waa 
aolved by Unygena for three VkUea, bf liagnuige in 
for flYCb and by Pioart In 1074 eompletely.---iiO!P0rllll0t- 
rloal nroUliiiL a nrbblem relating to a w»*«4miitn or 
niinlmnm oonStlon to be fnlfUled by the form of a fnno- 
tlon : ao called becanae the earlieat problema of thla kind 
were of laoperimetry In the narrower aenae.— l!^|dgr*a 
problmn, the problem from a given point on the diam- 
eter of a aemicfrcle to draw a line dividing the area In a 
given jKoportion; to adve the eqaailon a » g— ftainc; 
to find the poaltlon of a planet at a given time from Ita 
olementa. ^ia problem, of capital Importance, waa pro- 
poaed bf Kepler In lOOO.—L'fillllliri mldiiniia, the 
following prmdema : (1) to ent a given tnangnlar prlam 
■0 that the plane aectlonahall be equal to a give ^ 

(2) on a given triangle aa baae to erect an oblique 
■o that the perpendloular aectlon ahall bo almllar to a 
given triangto-- Limited prottlgm. In mot*., a problem 
that haa but one ablution, or aome determinate number 
of aoiutioiia— LlnMU^ looal, nofeioiiAl prohiinm. Bee 
the adjeotivea.— MUfatti'b pniUgm, a problem of de- 
nienta» geomelzy, mentioned by l^mpna about HOOi but 
flnt aolved b|r Oiaafranoeaoo MiafattK1781-1807) In 1788: 
name^, to Inaorlbe In a given triangle three olrolcL each 
touohlug two ddea of the triangle^ and all tangent to ono 
another. The beat oonatruotlon waa given by Btelner In 
i8ao.~il<ibh»ntoal lolatlim of a proUlom. Beo me- 
etanisol.— Monilll'g proUmiL the prbblom to And the 
day of ahorteat twilight for a given latitude.— Pap- 

■ be a triangle 

riven polnta. 


4Ti$ 

item, OrMqne of Pure Baaioo (tr. by MlUlarX 111 ^^ofcig, -I- -fan.] Same aBj^&OMtddOfi. 
**W*wb 9P PfepoilttoiBL BeemtgMcMMk ProbOBddif(m(pr5N.lK)s-i-du'g-r|),m [NL., 

WOPlematl c itl (prob-le-matH-U), a. [< proh- neut. pi. of probaaeidifer: see jn^ooamdtferowA 
lematie + -ol,] Same vtprehtmaHe. A division peotlnibranohiategaBtrop^ wiw 

Wagera are laid In the city about our mooeaa whioh la ^ small head, a proboncis retractile under the 
yet, aa the Prenoh call it, pnMtmafiMl base of the tentaoleg, and variable teeth on a 

Jchnaim, to Mra. Thralq, Nov. 1, 1777. long eartilaginouB lingual ribl^n. it Inolndea a 
prODlAmatieaUy (prob-le-mat'i-kal-i). adv. [< l**vv number of oamlvoroue gaatropodi, among the beat- 
probl^UeSt ^ In a prob^natio iiian< 

<)--»•.»■ Srrt^&.TiLBirtSl!{Sb3; 

f[p6ahiiia{r^\ a prouem, 4- -iw.] To propose 
problems. 


Ptp. Hear him proMemotte. 

Pfu, Blaaa ua, what 'a thatf 
Tip. Or aylloglae, elenobiae. JLJiwiaeii, New Inn, M. 1 

pro bono mbllco (pr5 bd^nd pub'li-kd). TL. : 
pro, for;^>MO, abl. of homm^ good; jmblieo. 
abl. of puhlUsw. public: see pro, bona, pubHo.] 
For the public good. 

Am (p^-bos'i-dfi), u. pi. [NL., for 

*ProboscidUlg!f < Or. vpopotndq (-lud-), proboscis, 
+ -ieZ 0 .] The family of the elophante: now 
called ElephanUdse. 
proboaddal (pro-bos'i-d^n. a. 


IhroboBois-iike. Also proboacida I, itntbitaeybrmf 
proboaeifarmed. 

I^bosciform (pr^-bos'i-fdrm), o. [<L.pro- 
boaciat ^boscis, + fanna, form . j Same as pro- 
hoacid^arm. Enct/c. Diet. 

prolKNICifoniied (pr^boB'i-fdrmd), a. [< pro- 
baaetftifm + -od2. J Same as proboacidiform. 

The anrfaoe of the pnboaeif armed month, facing the ilfst 
pair of oini, haa a deep central longltodlnal fold. 

Darwin, CJirripedIa, p. 176L 

Proboadgor (nr^-bos'i-jdr), w. [NL. (Kuhl, 
1820), < L. protH^aekif proboscis, + gererCf carrv.J 
A genua of black cockatoos: synonymous with 
Mieroglaaaa, 


a. [<L. proboaoto Mtaogiaaaa. . 


Same aa proboaddiform. 


proboscis; probosoidiferoiiB. 


pas's problem, in a given circle to inacrlbe a triangle 
whoae aldea pmuced ahall contain three given polnta. 
—Pill's probItaLthe problem to aolve the equation 
sit _ AgS ■ db B.— FetersbUf problem, a odebrated 
problem In prbbabllitlea to determine how much ought 
w be paid fw the aaauranoe of beiim paid 82 ***, wheremla 
the number of tlmea that a coin wflfbe toaaed up without 
coming np head : ao called booauae mentioned by Daniel 
liemoulll In the Memoira of the St Peterabnig Academy, 
but already treated by Nloolaa BemonlU the flrat In 1718. 
— PfUTs prObUsaL the problem to ttanaform an eipree- 
■ion Xi dci Kg dog • Into another of almllar 

form with a given number of terma, and to determine the 
amalleat pocaible number of terma— PotllflilOt'S prob- 
lem, to find a point from which two given aegmente are 
■een under glvon anglea.— Problem Of durtlloa Of 
play, to find the probablllly that one player will ruin 
another within a glvea number of beta, and the probable 
number of betc before he la mined.— PromMU Of 
sqosilnf thsolrils. SeeaniarfNp.-Problim of tbs 
oonrlers. Bee eoiir<w.--ProUem of the dudos>tton< 
Bee diiiiNDaCieii.— Pioblsm Of tbs I n scription of tbo 
hiptSfon, the Impoaslble problem to Inaorlbe a regu- 
lar heptagon in a drtfle inth a rule and oompaaa.— 
i^blem of tbs sobobl-cills, the problem to abow 
how flfteen abhobl-i^ ml^t walk out in mnka of three 
every dur for a wedr, without any one walking a eeoond 
time in the aamerank with any other.— Problem of thXOS 
bodlsa, the problem to determine the moUooB of three 
mutually gravitattug partlolea.— Inrsolld problem, In 
math., a prbUem whlcih oannoi be reeolved onrveo 
of a hlgnor kind than the oonlo aeotkma.— Pmsiii'S 
proUeni, topieroe a hemlapherloil dome with foareqnid 
windows ao that the rest of the aailioe ahaU be quad- 
ndde. 

problramtle fprob-le-mat'ik), a. [as F. pnh 
blSmatique sb prciblemdtioo m Fg. It. prohto- 
matieOf < L. prohlimatieuaj < Gr. irpo/SXgfuirMdc, 
pertaining to a problem, < wodphtuaCr-). a prob- 
lem: aeeprobJefii.] 1. Oftnenatniw ora prob- 
lem; queeticmable; uncertain; unsettled; dis- 
putable; doubtful. 

The probabmty of fbroign rlvalnr waa not brdleved In, or 
^aa traatod aa Jflaaat ffltaat and jweWamsNa 

IF. JL gfqr, Mlae. Xaaaya, lat aar., p & 

2. In lopto, of the nature of a question, pos- 
sible or aonbtfnl. 

leaUaeonceptmtiWimaWatttttoiiotiall-eontradl^ 
and tf, aillmtHiigothar oonem^ttlaeoimaeted with 
oihta klnda of knowledga, whOelta^eeUva raaltty can- 
oot be known In amr way. . . . The oimoept of a noume- 
oy»lajprO Mm atl 3 ---thatle,toera pt aeanla t l o iiofathtM 
whMh we oan ndther eay that it la poaaible nor tM ft 
» impoailblab beeaaae we have im ooooqptloii of any ktad 


A,r.^^,^^tloncftb.«d W ak,^ l>rbb<mMe» (-i- 

- r/ 1 . [=Fj»robosMde = 6p.f)robdimdem'Pg. 

prohoa^ ss It. probtmide^ proftoaidB, < L. pro- 
ooffcto, < Chr. irpofhoKic the trunk or pro- 

boBcia of an elephant, the proboscia of a fly, 
an arm of a cuttlefiah, < trod, before, + lidoattv, 
food, grase.^ 1. An elepnant’a trunk; hence, 
a long flexible anout, as the t^ir’a, or the 
nose of the proboaoia-monkey. See out under 
Naaalia. 

The unwieldy elimhant, 

To make them mirth, need all hla might, and wreathed 
Hia lithe proboteia. MUtm, P. L, Iv. 847. 

2. Any proboBoidiform part or organ; anything 
that atioka out in front of an animal like an ele- 
]^nt’8 trunk. Bee ont under fV^to/iAoWiMS. (a) 
len human noae, eapMlally when very largo. I Rumorona.] 
itm (^) In eniam, : (1) The roatram or beak of a rl^nohoph- 
arona beetle^ or anout-beetle. (2) The long eoOed bana- 
tellate organ of lepldopterona inaectii ; an aiitlla. Bee ont 
under haiuteUum. (3) The aneklng-month of a fly, a cylin- 
drical roembnuiona or fleahy organ temiiiioting in a dilated 
portion which la applied to the anbatanoe to be auoked np. 
(Bee jmnmiaria and cut under hmm-Jtp.) (4) The eztenai- 
ble mouth-organa of a bee^ coiiaiatlng of the labium and 


probOBddate (prp-boa'i-d&t), a. [<L.pro6oitoto 
(-cid-),< Gr. irpofiooKi^ (-afd-), proboBoiB,+ -ato^.] 
Having a proboBoia: proboaeidean.— Probo a d- 
date ImMOt, an Inaeot having a proboaoldato month.— 
mboaddate moiltll,in entom., a hanateuate month ; a 
mouth in whioh the oigana are modified to form a proboa- 
eia, aa In moat fliea. ^ ont under kotuajlp. 
probosclde (pip-boa'id), ft. [< F. wroboaeide, 
< L. proboa^f proboseia: see prooaaoia.A In 
her,, the trunk of an elepluint used aa a bear- 
ing or part of a bearing. 

Probosddea (pr6.bo-gi3'f.|), n, pi. [NL. (IHi- 

ir, 1811), < L. prohttacia (-oi^), < Chr. irpopoattk 
^,probo8oiB: Beeprooo8oto.] 1. An order 


aa errant annidlda. gephyreana, tarbellBrlana, and ne 

teana. In the laat the proboacla la a tubular Invi^i 

everalUe organ opening In the anterior part of toe body 
above the month, formed by a differentiation of the In- 
tegument: it la variable in details of atmoture: it may 
be divided, ooUed, glandulons, and famished with stylets, 
a retractor muscle, etc. (For various pmiKMcides of this 
kind, see outs niiaer Aeanihoeephala, Batanagitmuii, Cm- 
Mdm, Jferait, Droehwha, Rhahaneadn, and ithpntihueaia.) 


of Mammalia having a long flexible proboscis 
or trunk, it now containa only the elephonta 
their allloa, aa the mammoths snd mastodons. The 
are mostly exsertoil beyond Uie common tntegumei 
the trunk, and all their Joints are extensible In a right 
line. The teeth are enameled : the luolaoi's are— In the 
living elephants two above and none below. In some ex- 
tlnet /YoooasAfsa none above and two below, or two 
■hove and below, any of which may be developed Into 

S‘kn^°incu^ ijtondiludim '»<> moutlMiniHii or . teev oouilrtlng or tha tablnm .im 

turfsees are padded, too carpal bones are broad and their bases with the labium, (e) In I smirf, a dlversJ- 
ihartkIntirodv>nrt&notlnt^lo%iig;nnri;aieiMphoU bnc«l.^,or |Aiiyu|ted of louiy wonn^ 

mdlanwinaraiiiiSelhimeudiotlia-; the onneihitiD I* ■< annnt annelid^ gephymn^ (orbellulMii, and nemor- 
broad, extendeolnward. and attaobed to the ulna: the 
nnolform is directly in front of the cunelfonn, and the 
magnnm in front el the lunar; in the hind foot the as- 
tragalus articulates In front oniywith the navleular. Ike 
placenta is deciduate^ aonary. The PrabmBtdaa belong to 
the higher or eduoablllan series of plaoental mamnmls. 

Their nearest llvina relatives are the Uyram4dsa. There 
are 8 families— NlepAanfidJi!^ eontalnlng the elephanti^ 
mammoth^ and mastodona and Dinattwriidm, the dlno- 
thereiL the latter all extlnet Uio former now repreeented 

represented by the nootilu- mntnl poiypit. of ■ mwliiaii. (/) in grq^i^ tb. 
cans. E, B, LanJeeater, ephnerlte. 

proboscidean (prO-bo-aid'f-on), a. and n. [< probosds-monkey (pr^-bos^ia-mimg^ki), n, A 
li,proba8ei8 (-^), < Gr. (-giA), pro- semnopithecine ape, Eaaalia larvatua; a ka- 

boBois, + -e-on.] 1, a, 1. Having a probofKsis hau: so called from the elongated and flexible 
or trunk; proboacidate or proboacidiferoua; anout. which reaemblea the human noae in aise 
belonginff to the mammalum order Probo- and ahapo. See out under KaaaUa. 
acidea,--^2. Of or pertaining to a proboacia: as, probosei^rat (pr^-bos'is-rat), n. Same as eto- 
the proboaeidean sheath of the Hemertines,’’ phanUakrew. 

Enofe, Brit,, XXIV. 184. pTOboscoid (pr 6 -l) 08 'koid), a. [< Gr. vpoBooKig, 

Also proboaoididl, proboacoid, proboscis, + etSoc, form.] Same as prohoaeidr 

flnl^ &• trematoMa of the tomily 2k- ^fi. 

wpofhvAevrbc, one who deliberates before), < 
wpo^^aUtv, contrive before, < irpd, before, + 
^Aeietv, take counsel, deliberate: see bowi^.] 
Concerned with the preparation of meaanrea 
for action: noting speoincally the Senate, or 
Council of Five Hundred, in the ancient Athe- 
nian constitution. 

Amlsapprefaendon astotbepowersof theHoman Senate^ 
which is repreeented aa beimr a preboaleatie body, like 
that nf Athena which prepareuDunneas fdr the Assembly. 
IF. F, Allen, Peon. If ootUy, Feb., 1879, p 184- 


an elephantid or dinotheriid. 

Also proboaekUan, 
proboeddsooB (wC-bo-eid'f-ns), a, [< L. pro- 
ooaeia (-dd-)# < w. npoporndt (-cid-), jproboeois. 
dr -eons.] In hot,, having a hara terminal 
hom, as the fmit of Martffnia, Dreaaury of 
Botany, 

proborades. n, Latin plnral of proboada, 
probosdSUu (;^bo-sia4-d), a, [< L. probos- 
cis (-cid-), < Gr. irpoBotncif (-acd-), proboscis, + 
•iai.j Bsme rntprohoaddaon. 


prooMi<ms(p^lcA'shiui),a. rmOF.proeae$m 
It. procaeef X L. proeax (-tfo-), forward, bold, 
•hameless, impudent, < procare, ask, demand, 
akin to preoari, pray : see pray^J} Pert ; petu- 
lant; saucy. 

I eonfmw tliete (penonAl oomellnMi uid bMuty] are 
oommonly but the temptotiont of women and proeitmiu 
youth. tkuHer, Half-Denial, allv. 

Now abating a yrtteoHout youth, now heartatilug a alnr 
homely one. Xb*. J. Droini, Spare lIour% ad ear., p. m. 

procadty (pro-kas^-ti), M. [as OF. procadte as 
8i>. proeaeUiad as Pg. procaiMade at It. nrocio- 
ctUk, < L. procaeita(U)8, forwardness, Impu- 
dencfl, < pnwax forward, bold : see proca- 

eioii8»\ Impudence; petulance. 

In value are all yonr knaveries 
Delights, deoelpti, proeaMu, 

Anat of Md., p. 641. 

procambial (pro-kam'bi-fil), a. l< procambium 
+ -o/.] In oof., pertaining to or resembling 
the procambium. 

A pnomMd bundle being first formed. 

Jhispe. BrU., IV. 106. 

procambinm (pro-kam'bi-um), n. [NL., < L. 
prot before, + NL. cambium: see cambium^. "I 
In hoU, a louf^-celled initial strand of a vascular 
bundle; a similar or homogeneous formative 
cell of a bundle. Compare cambium'^. 

This maw [of elongated cellsl Is termed Uio ttmoataMum 
of tlie flbro-vasoular bundle. JSnejfc, IhiLt IV. 03. 

procardinm (jpr^klir'di-um), n. ; pi. procartlia 
[NL., V Cfr. wpd, before. + napdia ss E. 
heart The pit of the stomach ; the scrobicu- 
lus cordis. 

]pn>carp (prd'kiiip), a. [< NL. procarpium, < 
Or. wpd, before, 4- aupwdf, a fruit.] In bot,, in 
certain algse and fungi, a unicellular or pluri- 
cellular female sexuid organ, which consists of 
a hlamentouB receptive part called the iricho^ 
gyve and a dilated part called the carpogonium. 
The protcmlasm is not rounded off to fonn an onsphore^ 
but is exalted by fertllintlun to a process of growth which 
results 111 a spoiKwarp. 

In the Floridem it Is the prooarplum {pnteatp\ which 
oonslsU of a sliiglo cell or a small eell-gniup. 

lie Bury, Fungi (tranaX p. 121. 

procarpinm (]ir^kilr'pi-um), a. ; pi. procarpia 
(■*&). TNL.: see^miearp.] Same as nrocai:^). 
l^roMtalaetie (pro-kat-^lA'tlk), a. [< Gr. irpd, 
before, 4* mtahiKTiKdc, leaving off: see oatdieciic. 
Cf. wimmroKiiynv, leave off beforehand.] In anc. 
pros,, oataloctic at tJie berinniug; wanting the 
arsis (metrically unaccented part) of the first 
foot. Tlius, the following colon in an iambic 
jieriod is procataleclic : -fc w w .a w -x (for 
w -a w -a w -a w -a), 

procatarctict (pro-ka-tftrk'tik), a. [< Or. irpo- 
aara/wer/adf, be^nning beforehand, being the im- 
mediate cause. < npoKardpxeiv, be^u first, < irp6, 
before, + Karapxav, bo(pu iiuon, < sard, upon, 
+ dpxftv, be first, begin.] l!k»iug the immedi- 
ate cause; in mea,, noting a cause which im- 
mediately kindles a disease into action when 
there exists a predisposition to it. The proca- 
tarotic cause is often denominated the exciting 
cause. 8eo efficient cause, under efficient. 
porocatarcticalt (prd-ka-tilrk'ti-kpl), a. [< pro- 
eatarctic + -a/.] Same us j/nxiahtrcffr. 


1 proegumt 

In physlok ; for the physicians reduce almost 
mUi three causes: pneataretieal, proegumenal, and a: 

^njmieaten^lswlihthi 


'Z 


For exmple ; JOwgv- 


neoilcal or containing. Thej, 
external and evident cause. 
eataretieal cause of the fever Is either cold or the 
gent bathos. Buryeradieiue, tr. by a Gentleman, L 17. 

procatarxlst (iird-ka-tUrk'sis), n. [< Gr. irposd- 
rap^tC, a first beginning, < irposar&x^tv. begin 
first: see prooataretie.J In med., tne kindling 
of a disease into action by a procatarotic cause, 
when a predisposition exists; also, the proca* 
tarctio cause of a disease. 
prooat]lodrftl(prd-ka-the'dra1),n. [<L. pro, for, 
+ ML. catkedralis, a cathedral: see cathedral.} 
A church used temporarily as a cathedral, 
procedat, n, i. An obsolete spelliim of proceed. 
prooedendo (prd-sMen'dd), n. [L., abl. sing, 
gerundive of procedere, ip) forward*, proceed : see 
proceed.'] In law, a wnt which formerly issued 
out of the English Court of Chancery in tne exer- 
cise of its common-law jnrisdiction, when Judges 
of any subordinate court wrongfully delayed the 
parties, and would not give judgment either on 
the one side or on the other, it oommanded the 
judges to proceed to give Judgment, without specifying 
any particular judgment to be given. A writ of nrooe- 
denuo alto lay where an action had been removed from 
an inferior to a superior oourt, and It appeared to the su- 
perior court that it was removed on lusulBoleut groniula 
procedure (pro-8fi'd{|r), n. [<.OF. procedure, 
F. proeddure as It. prooedura, < L. procedere, 
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go forward, proeeed: see/weesstM If. Theaet 
of proeeedi]^ or moving forward; progress. 

He overcame the dlfllonlty In defiande of all niidi pre- 
tences as were made even from religion Itself to obstruct 

the better jmwMlNrf of real and nuierlal nlMon. 

Jer. IVwlor, Worki^ III. vU. 

2. Manner of proceeding or acting; a course 
or mode of action ; conduct. 

Those more eomidox intalleotualjirDeMlttrM which aeoto 
thinkers have ever employed. 

U. Speneer, Frin. of PryohdL 
lie would leeni If thiqr 
Connive at ]*ym's proeedtirs / 

BrowiUnef Btnttotd. 

8. A step taken; an act performed; aprooeed- 
ing.-— 4f . That which proceeds from something; 
product. 

No known subatanoo but earth, and the yroeedurte of 
earth, as tUe and stone. Amon. 

6. The modes, collectively, of conducting busi- 
ness, especially deliberative business j specifi- 
cally, in taw. the modes of conduct of litimition 
and judicial business, as distinguishea from 
that brunch of the law which gives or defines 
rights. It includes practice, pleading, and evi- 
dence. 

By Itself Indeed the lately revealed Irish law wonld oany 
ns a very little way. Its great peculiarity la the extraor- 
dinary promlnenoe It glvea to iroeeiliwv. 

Maine, Sarly Law and Cuatom, p. 874. 
Civil proeedure ... Is chiefly Intended to realise and 
enforoe the legalised Interests or **rights** of Individuals. 

PdUL & Quarterly, II. 128. 
Cknniiioii-lawproocdiireaots. Bee eommon.— New or 
refoRiied prooedure. see epdty, 2Xby.mMpL 1 Pro. 
eeeding. Operation, etc. Bee proem. 
prooeM (pro-sed^), e. i. [Early mod. £. also 
precede; < MB. proceden, < OF. procoder, F. 
proedder ss Sp. 1%. proceder ss It, procedere, < 
L. }>rocedere, go forth, go forwmm, advance, 
come fortli, issue, go on, result, proceed, < pro, 
forth, + ceticre, go: see cede.} 1. To move, 
pass, or go forwam or onward; continue or re- 
new motion or promas; advance; go on, lit- 
erally or figurauveiy: as, to proceed on one’s 
journey; the vessel touched at Queenstown, and 
then proceeded on her voyage. 

Come, dte them, CritoiV tM, and then proceed. 

B. Jonmm, Cbrnthui'B KevelB, v, 8. 
Badst thou . . . proceeded 
The sweet degrees ttiat this orlef world affords. 

8hak., T. of A., tv. 8. 262. 
I*roeeeding Uio spurn of a flight-shoot, tliey flnde aiioUior 
Arcli, like vnio the first. Pwrehae, Pllfulmago, p. 200. 
I shall . . . proeeed to more complex ideas. 

Loete, Human Understanding, n. xvUL 8. 
Having already mentioned tboae Rpeechea which are 
assigned to the Persons in this Poem^l proeeed to the De- 
scription which the Poet gives ns of Baphad. 

Addieon, S^tator, Na 827. 

2. To issue or come, as from an origin, source, 
or fountain; go forth: with/rom. 

Exonao me that I am so free with you ; what I write 
proeeedafrom the clear Current of a pore Affection. 

HowM, Letters, I. v. 11. 
Prom the death of the old the new proeeede. 

WMtUer, The Preacher. 

8. To carry on some series of actions; set one’s 
self at work and go on in a certain way and for 
some particular punioso; act according to some 
method. 

If you promise ve peace, we will bdooue you; if yon 
proeeed in revenge we wUl abandon the Country. 

Quoted In CapL John BmttMe Wonu,L 226. 
From them I wUl not hide 
My Judgments, how with mankind I proceed. 

He that proeeede on other prinoiplee in his inquiry Into 
any sclenoea poets himself in a party. Lodte, 

But how severely with themselvee proeeed 
The men who write such verse as we can read f 

Piqpe, Imit of Hor., IL H. 167. 

4t. To be transacted or carried on; be done; 
pass; go on. 

He will, after hla sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proeeeded worthy note to-day. 

S»a8:,J.a,LL180. 

6. To hepn and carry on a loaeA action;^ take 
any step in the course of proeedure: as, to pro- 
ceed against an offender.— 0. To oome into 
effect or action. [Rare.] 

This rule only pnwsMif sad tskes place when a p erson 
cannot of common law condemn another by his sentence. 

Ai^s, Parorgon. 

7. Totakeanacaderaiodeme: now used only 
in the universities of Great Britain and Ireland^. 
** To proeeed master” is an abbreviated form of 

to proeeed to the degree of master.” 

Ignorance In stfits . . . 

With perrot tongue perform'd the scholar^ pari^ 
Proeeedina soon a gnuioated dunce. 

^ Ciragwr,Tbsk^iL780. 


elected to the FMridMiQy. 

WoeUey, DlsoMiriab Yale OdL, 

•lyiLS. To arisen emaiiato, flow, soenM, issolt^bedf 


proceed (prfi’sfid), n. [Early mod. E, also iiro- 
cede; < proceed, e.] The amount prooeeding 
or aooruing from some possession or transao- 
tion; especially, the sum derived from the sale 
of goods: now used only in the plural: as, the 
confrfgnee was directed to sell the mods for- 
warded and invest the proceeds in ooliee. 


Ine. Co., 1 HaU, 10(1. 


or 

Mope 


proceeder (prfinsifi'dte), n. 1. One who pro- 
ceeds or goes forvrard; one who makes a pro- 
gress. 

Let him not aet himself too greet nor too smell teskn; 
for the flret will make him ddeeted by often foiling, and 
the eeoond will make him a amali proeMder, though liy 
often prevailing. Bacon, Nature in Men (ed. U»7). 

Specifically — 2, One who takes an academic 
degree. 

A little before the Beformatlon, the greeteatpartof the 
proeeedere in divinity at Oxford were monka and Begular 


nituMr, quoted in Foreworda to Bebeei Book; p. xxxvL 

proceeding (pr^S'ding), n. [Verbal n. ot pro- 
ceed, V,] 1. A going forward; a procession; 
the act of one who proceeds; especially, a 
measure or step taken : a doing; a transaction : 
as, an illeml proceeding; a cautious proceed- 
ing; a violent proceeding, in the idnral the tenn 
is q^floally applied to anita and Jndioud actions of all 
kinds involving rights of persons or of property, si well 
ss to the ctmrse of steps or meesores In the prosecution 
of actions at law : a% to Inatltote prooeedinge against a 
person. 

The proeeeding was thus ordered : vis.. First the City 
MariSiu, to follow Inthereerof His Majeaty's Life Quarda 
Mnffiand*e Joy (Arber's mig. Garner, L 2DX 


The clerk , 


, ihould keep a record of the sromwHiim: 

Mdberi, Kulee ofOrder, f 61. 


Wo have learned some of ua to approve, and more \ 
hlohoi 


oiraa ill the laat degree unrighteous and intolerable. 

'edieval and Modern Hist, p. 8. 


2.108. 


haps to aoquiesoe \\i, prooeedinge wl 
' " degree uiirlf ' " 

AiiUi;Medl 

2t. Advancement. 

My dear dear love 

To yonrproewdftw bids me ^jj^ij^this.^^ 

8. pi. A record or account of tho transactions 
of a society: as, the Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association. The prooeedinge d 
this and other sboietlea differ from the trantaoMone, In that 
tho prooeedinge are the record of all the bosInesB don«; 
with mere abstnusta of the papers read, while the mmasa- 
tfoiu oonslBt of the papera tnemselvea,— Oo^tanl pro- 
oeedinf. See eaPuterBi.— Dispossess Froossdlnjnt Am 
dfQNNMNBi— Prooetdisff via oixeontlva, in efoOiow, ex- 
ecut ory ^ - . - 

proosoL 

aaawiit 


fwhidh see. under eaiauiory\— 

Jndloial proceeding other than an action, 
aa a writ cf mandamna a petition to appoint a trustee, 

etq—gtoyefpTonesdtngi. Hseafow.— fimnmaBrprq- 

oeedlnffSfin low. certain legal remedlesauthoriaed Gy stat- 
ute tobe taken wlUnmtthe formal bringing of an action by 
process and pleading— an afflilavltlaldDeforeamegistnite 
under warrant issued thereon being usually enbeututed; 
more apeolfloally, such prooeedlngs taken to dlspossew a 
tenant for non-payment of rent, or for holding over, etc.- 
aw Miiimwnt Mw imnnnnilliiga sometimee oelled lUP’ 
ySmflSiaiiroessdllll^ nrooeedlDgs supMementa^ 
Judgment and exeouttonfor the enfoforaent mereoi; when 
the exeontion remains nnaatisfled. Gonxti of equity have 

S Iven anoh a remedy bj bill oompelltng esaminatlon of n 
ebtor under oath, and by injanotion against disposinKof 
his assets ; and the oodee of prooedure have added as an 
elteniatlve remedy, at the opHon of the creditor, a supple- 
mentary prooeediiuf; either entitled in the original cause 
or a speoud proceeding iasnlng out of It, by which, on afli- 
davit; an order is granted oompdUng tne debtor, or a 
third person holding hie aseete or indebted to him, to ap- 
pear for examination, and forbidding dlqgiaal of assets 
meanwhile ; anA if asaeta are diaoovered. a receiver enn 
be appointed, 1* Proeedure, Operemon, ate. (seepm* 
emiX meesurs; potormanoe, step. 
prooal0ll8liatic (pros'e-lfis-mat'ik), a. and ». 
[^ LL. proceleugmaticMB. < Gr. frposeheveyarihoi 
(so. nobi), a foot eonsisting of four short sylltt- 
bleik lit. 'pertaining to inoitement,’< ^irposihifo- 
ua, i irooseMetv, arouse to action beforebanu, 
incite oefore, < vp6, before, 4- ssMsuv, order, < 
si^iv, urge, drive on, incite.] L g. !• 
oiting; anunatiug; enconrac^ng. 

Hie ancient pnedeusmaUek eong, by which the rowom 
of Ganiee were animated, may be raimoMd to have been 
of this kind. Johmn, Jour, to WeitarD Iries, p- 

2. In prog., consisting, as a metrioal foot, of 
four snort dyllables; of or pertalnixig to feet 
constituted. 



XL «• toot eonslfting of four 

sliort times or syllables. The proeeleusmatio 
^ I o is tetrasemio and isorrhythmio. 

Prooellttria (pros-e-lA'riHl), n. [NL,. < L. pro- 
ceUa, a stormi a hurricane: seeproosUoaw.J A 
Jjinnean genus of Froa^rUdm, or petrels, for- 
merly conterminous with the family, lator 
variously restricted, now usually confined to 
the yerj small black-and-white qmoies known 
as Mother Carejfa ehiokena, as P. pelagioa, the 
stormy petrel : in this restricted sense mrnony- 
mous with TkakuMrama of Vigors. ^ cut 
under jiatrel. 

prooelUtfiaa (pros-e-U'ri-anl, a. and n. [< 
ProceUaria + -as.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
tlie genus Procellaria, in any sense ; resembling 
or related to a petrel ; belonging to the family 
VrooellaHidm. 

n. n. A member of the genus I*roeeUaria or 
family ProeeUariidm ; a petrel of any kind. 

Procellaxlldm (pros^e-l^ri'i-d6), n. pi. [NL., 
< Prooellaria + -tcto.] A family of oceanic or 
pelagic natatorial birds, named from the ge- 
nus ProeeUarktf belo^ng to the order Longi^ 


small, elevated, functionless or rudimentary 
hallux, if any; the petrels. The ProtOarmm are 
bird! of the high seaa, ot unanrpaaaed vcdltorial powers 
of aU birds the moat nearly independent of land. Th<^ 
abound on all aeaa. There are probably about 90 apeotes, 
of numerona modem genera, divisible into three subfam- 
ilies —Piomadefiua, albatrosses ; I*roMaarUim: and ffala- 
dmrninm, sea-raimers : to which la to be added Oesani- 
Hntt. if Uie so-called OoM ni tidm are referred back to this 
family. Alio Proeettariadse, ProeMaaidm. 

Procellaxllna (pros-e-la-ri-i'nd), n.pl. [NL., 
< Procellaria + -mms.] The liu^st and leading 
subfami^ of Prooellariidte; this family, divested 
of the albatrosses and sea-runners; the fietrels 
proper. They are characteriied by the union of the nos- 
trils In one double-baireled tube lying horiaontally on the 
base of the culmen, and the presence of a hallua, however 
minute. There are five groups of species— the fulmars ; 
tlie petrels of the genua QUHrMa and its relatives ; the 
stormy petrels; the shearwaters or hagdena ; aiidtheaaw- 
blllod petrels. The genus OoMmOet and three others 
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Piroembnuil (prd-«er'f-brum), *a. [NL., < L. 

a before, 4* cershmm, the brain.] Thofore- 
i, comprising the cerebral hemispheres, 
corpora stnata, and olfactory lobes; the pros- 
encephalon. 

proeeres (pros'g-rfis), «. pf. [L., pi. of prooer, 
rarely procHs, a chief, noble, magnate; cf.pro- 
eeruSf high: see proeere, a.] 1. The nobles or 
magnates of a country. 

In ISSS it was with the connael and eonaent of the prel- 
ates and proemtf calls, barona and commona that Edward 
reaigneu his claims on Scotland. 

ANiMa Const Hist, I S94. 

2. [cap.] [NL.] In Sundevall’s system, an or- 
der of birds: same as the Proeeri of llli^r. 
Prooeri (pro-sS'ri), a. pi. [NL., pi. of L.prooA- 
nw, high : see pnicere.'} lii omlfA., in IlTiger*B 
system of classiflcation, a group of birds, the 
same as BaUim of Morrem, embracing the stru- 
thious birds, or ostriches and their allies: so 
called from their prooere or tall stature. 
Prooerida (pr^-ser'i-dfi), n. pL [NL., < Proee-^ 
rue + •idsB.J A family of coleopterous insects, 
named by Laportc in 1834 from the genus Pro- 
eerue, and now merged with the CarabMa. 
prooorlte (pros'e-rlt), n. [< Gr. wpd, before, + 
Kipag, horn, + In Crustacea, the long 

many-Joiiitcd filament which terminates the 
antenna or feeler of many species, as lobsters 
and crawfish, it conaUtutea nearly the whole length 
of the organ in such oaaoa, the aeveml other named lolnts 
of the feeler being aliurt and oloee to the base. It la the 
last one of a aeries of Joints named eotaeerUe, batietrUe, 
aeaj^ioeerUe, inehioeeriU, meroeerOe. eairpoeerUe, and oro- 
ernte, and ia an excellent llluatratlon of an organ with ao 

rare not taken 

See cats nn- 


aiid 

procellas (pr^-ser^), n. [Origin unknown.] 
In glaaa-blowing, a jaw-tool for pinching in the 
neck ot a bottle, or giving to it some peculiar 
sliape, as it is revolved on the extremity of the 
pontil. Also called paocllos. E.H. Knight, 

prooelloust (pro-serus), a. [s OF. procoUeux a 
Hp. jiToeelosossiPf, It. procellb 80 ,< Jj.proceUoeua, 
tempestuous, boisterous, < prooella, a storm, a 
hurricane (by which things are prostrated), < 
proeeUere, throw down, prostrate, < pro, for- 
ward, + ^oeUere, drive, urge : see excel, celeritif.'\ 
Stormy. BaiUy.Vm, 

prooepnalic (pro-se-fal'ik or pro-sef'a-lik), a. 
[< Gr. TT/id, before, + Kvfa^, head.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to the fore part of the head. — 2. In 
CriMtacea, specifically noting certain lobes or 
processes which form an anterior part of the 
wall of the head. See the quotation. 

Two flat calcified idatcB, which appear to lie In the In- 
terior of the head (though they are really situated lu Its 
front and upper wall) on each side of the base of the ros- 
trum, and are called the jMioeqilhaliB proceasea. 

UuStff, Crayflah, p. IflO. 

8. In one. pros., same as maerooephalic.^pxo- 
osphallo lone, one of a pair ot nmnded eipanalon% de- 
veloped on the anterior end of the ventral meet of the 
eml^o of arthropod^ which becomes one afae and part 
of the front of the head. 

The neural face of the embryo la isahioned flrat, and 
lU anterior end terminates in two ronnded expanakms— 
theproMSpilaga loAaa Anat. Invert, p. 219. 

Proceptiont (prp-eep'shqn), n. [< L. as if *pro- 
a^HoCn-), < pro, before, + capere, pp. eaptue 
(in comp, -e^iua), take: see capable. Of. eon- 
crption, ineeptioH, pereepHon, etc.] The act of 
tiudng or seizing something beforehand; pre- 
occupation. [Bare.] 

Having so little power to offend others that I have none 
to preaerve what la mine own from ihtit pracepUm. 

BUamBastKks. 

prooffret (prp-sdrO, a. [sx ^.prdeer, nroeero m 
I'g. It. pivcero,< L. proosnci, nigh, tul, long, < 
pro, for, before, + •/esr- as in ereare, create: see 
create.'] High; tall; lofty. Also prooeroua. 

Sobh Ugnoua and woody plants aa are bard of anbstanoe. 
PVMMedatatiire. JAdpii, Bylva, Int, I lit 

l?00mbnl (pra-ier^f-bri^), a. [< prooere- 
ri- ..at] Pertaining to we fore-brain or 
pvooerebrum; proeeneepbalie. 


proceritic (pros-c-rit'ik), a, [< procerite + -if.] 
Pertaining to the procerite of a crustacean, 
prooerity (pro-ser'i-ti), u, [< OF. |>rofcriff, F. 

proedrite = Hp.proceridadts Pg. proeeridadess 
it. proceritd. 1 L. proeeritas, heignt, tallness, < 
nrocerua, high, tall: see procere,] Tallness; 
loftiness. 

They were glanUi for their cruelty and oovetoua oppres- 
sion, and nut in atatiire urpreenify of bothr. 

httHmsr, Sermon bef. Bdw. VI., HUM). 

Experiments In consort touching the pnerrUy, audlow- 
neaa and artiflciall dwarfing ot trees. 

Saeon. Nat Hist,' I Ue, notcu 

Ilia inanfferable mveniffy ot stature^ and unoenrespond- 
ing dwarflahneaa oi obaervattoii. 

I 0 atn 6 , Popular ESllaclea, xIlL 

prooeroUE (prd-so'rus), a. [< h, procerus, high, 
tall : see procerc.] If. Baiue as jnvverc. 

The compaaao about the wall of thla new mount la five 
hundruth foot, . . . and theproeareiwatatureof It aoem- 
bailliig and girdling in this muiiiit twentiv foot and aixo 
inches. Nedie, Lenten Btuffe (ilarl. Mlac., VL 168X 

2. Tall, as a bird ; belonging to the Proeeres 
or Proeeri. 

Prooenu (pros'o-rus), n. [NL. (Megerle, 1821 ), 
< Gr. nod, beforo, 4* sipac, horn.] 1. A genus 
of beetles, giving name to the family Proceridse, 
containing a number of east European and west 
Asiatic species, found on forest-covered moun- 
tain-slopes. These beetles resemble Carahus, 
but differ in having the anterior tarsi simple in 
both sexes. — 2. [I. c.; pi. proccr* (-ri).] A py- 
ramidal muscle on the bridge of the nose, more 
fully called nasi and pyramidalis nasi. 

Bee pfframidalis. 

Proc er v u lufl (pr^-sf^r'v^-lus), n, [NL. (Gaudry, 
1878), < L. jtro, before, + NL. cervulus, q, v.j 
A Miocene genus of CervidsB. 
prooeu (pros'es), n. [Early mod. E. alsoproces, 
proeease ; < ME. processc, proees, proses, < OF. 
proeesj F. proeda zs 8p. proceso =s Pg. It. pro- 
eeeeo,\ L. processus, a going forward, promss, 
on appearance, an attack, a projection, lapse 
of time, < procedere, pp. procAsus. go forward, 
advance, proceed: seaproosed.] 1. A proceed- 
ing or moving forward; progressive movement; 
gradual advance; continuous proceeding. 

So multcply xe sail 

Ay fiuth Id fayre proeum. 

yoritPiap^p.ia. 

That there Is aomewhat higher than either of these two 
no other proof doth need than the very procem oi man’s 
desire. Hooter. 

The whole vast sweep of onr snrroundlng prospeot lay 
answering In a myriad lieeting ahadea the oionifar prooem 
of the tremendous sky. 17. JatMe,*fr.,PBaa. Pilgrim, p. 41. 

2. Oourse: lapse; a passing or elapsing; pas- 
sage, as of time. 

And therfor we mnate abide, and wlrke be poooom ot 
tyme. Mfon^nlo. Prose TreattBea (S. E. T. S.X p. 20. 
proeet, as ye knowen everidioon, 

Men may so longe graven In a atoon 

nm thMiuM am fw nti i. ^ 

I'aTila 1- lOL 


Swiehflreby proeeaMahal of kynde oblden. 

Chaueer, TTOUna, Iv. 4ia 

Tlirco beanteona apringa to yellow autumn turn'd 
In proeeat uf the soaaoiia have I seen. 

Stat., Sonneta civ. 
The thoughts of men aru widen'd with the prooem of the 
anna Tonnyeon, Lookaley Hall. 

8. Manner of proceeding or happening; way 
ill which something goes on; course or order 
of events. 

Now I paa wlU to rimia by proem agayne. 

PmtrwtUm qf TVay (E. £\\ S.)^ L 18870. 
(!!6mniond ino to your huiioiirahle wife; 

Tell her the proeeee ot Antonio's end. 

fiUkat., M. of V., iv. 1. 274. 
Onr parta tliat are the spootatora, or ahonld hear a com- 
edy, are to await the proeeee and events of tlitnga 

It. Jotmm, Magnetick Lady, iv. 2. 
Saturnian Jnnu now with double care 
AUenda the fatal prooeee uf the war. 

Drydtn, AEneld, vU. 

4 . An action, operation, or method of treatment 
applied to something; a series of actions or ex- 
periments: as, a chemical process; a manufac- 
turing process; mental pritcess. 

When the result or effect la pitNlucetl 1>y nhiunleal action, 
or Iw the application uf aonie olunioiit or power of nature, 
or of one anbataiioe to another, such niodoa, inothoda or 
operatlonB are called proeeeeee. 

P^r V. itromi, H Flah. I'at. Caa., 178. 
Cable-oar llnea arc In proeeee of uonatruotioii. 

AppleUm'e Ann, Cye.^ 1886, p. 184. 

5. Series of motions or changes going on, as in 

growth, decay, etc. : as, the provess of vegeta- 
tion ; tne of decomposition. 

He who knows tho propcrtloa, the ohaugoa, and the pro- 
eaaaM of matter moat, of iieccaBlty, uiidcratand tho effects. 

Jkmati, Pnyalual Fables, vil., ExpL 
To him was given 

Pull many a glimpse ... of Nature's proeeawt 
Upon the exalted lillla. 

WordneoftA, On the Bide of the Mountain of Black Comb. 

6. In lam; (a) The summons, mandate, or com- 
mand by which a defendant or a thing is brought 
beforo the court for litigation : so called as be- 
ing the primal^ part of tlie proceedings, by 
which the rest is nircoted. Fonnerly the aiiperlor 
common-law courts of England, in tlie case of personal 
aotioiiB, differed greatly in their niotles of provess; but 
atnee the psMiiig of tho Proceaa linlformity Act personal 
aotioiia in generiil, oxceiit replevin, are In^uii in the same 
way in all the Riigliah courts- namely, by a writ of sum- 
mona. In chancery the ordinary proceaa was a writ of aub- 
pceim. 'iliu mode common in probate and eeclealaatical 
courts la by a citation or Biiminoiia In criminal oaaea, if 
the aocuaed Is not already in custody, the process la uau- 
ally a writ or warrant. 

The Abbot of B. Isidor la of my acquaintance and my 
great friend, . . . and now of late there hath beene pro- 
omm Bgalnai him to appear In thia your audience. 

Ouevora, Letten(tr. byttellowea, 1A77), p. 202. 
Ill get out proeeee, and attach 'lun all. 

Mid^Um (and olhere\ Thu Widow, il. 1. 
The next atop for carrying on the aiiit, after auiiig out 
the original, ia called theproeew; being the meant of com- 
pelllng the defendant to appear in court. 

PlaekeUme, Com., lU. xlz. 
They [the blahopsl regarded tlie mroreeeee against here- 
Uea as the most distressing part iif tlieir ofHve. 

P. W. niaeon. Hist. Church uf Eng., IIL 

(6) The whole course of prof^eediugs in a cause, 
real or jiersoiial, civil or crimiual, from the 
original writ to the end of tho suit. Hence 
— 7t. A relation; narrative; story; detailed 
account. 

But hennes forth I wol my proeee hulde 
To apeke of aventures and of batalllea. 

Ctaucer, Bqulre'a Tale, L 650. 
To teohe chyidor curtaay la myno entent, 

And thus forth my proem I piinMM to be-gynno. 

Soote qf Preeedenee (E. E. T. B., extra aer.), L 66. 
In brief, to set the needless prooem by. 

How I porsuailud, how I pray’d, and kiieel'd, 

How he rufull’d uic, and iiow I replied. 

JShat., M for M.,v. 1.92. 

8f. Proclamation. 

When Pelleos his proem haile publiahtt on highcL 
And all aobnrly said with a sail wille^ 

Jaaon waa .loly of hla Juste wordes. 

That in presetia of the pepull tho profora were made. 
And mony stythe of aatate atoiidlng aboute. 

PeetnsetionqrTroyCK E. T. B.h 1. 247. 

9. In anat. and cool., a processus; an out- 
growth or outgrowing part; a protuberance; 
a prominence; a projection: used in the widest 
sense, specific application being made by some 
qualifying term : as, coracoid process. 

A third comes out with the Important diioovery of some 
newproeeav in the skeleton of a mole. 

CMdemOA, (31tiieu of the World, Ixxzix. 

10. In hoi., a projection from a surface; specifi- 
cally, in mosses, one of the principal divisions 
or seB^nts of the inner peristome. — 1 1 . Same 
nsp^tUbprocess: commonly uzed attributively : 



as, proeesB blocks, |»fO0oss eaim, proem {detnres, 
etc. 

The bars floor was clean, and the walls were hnne with 
cheap prints of the kind known as proem pletiires. 

The SUmdard, VII. 18. 
AhattBiriRroossa Bee atais.— Abase of proosss. Bee 
snaw Acoeisuiiy proosss. flame as 
AeromUl or acronuon process. Bee aeromfsti.— Ao- 
ttBlC process, flee arffnfe.— Alar piOBSiSSS, two small 
wing-uke processes proceeding from the crista galli in 
front against the frontal bone^ and partiallj Indndlng the 
foramen omonm.— AUmmln prooSM* in phateg, flee of- 
flnmfit. - Aiiiiassl, alvsoiar, angular proosssss. flee 
the adjeottves.— Anunonta ore proosss, Beeammonfa 
— Anoonensprooesa flame asoi^fioia--Aimalsr, an- 
teorbltal, auditory, autograpiilo proosss. Behead- 
jectivea-- Artlonlar proosss of tlielowor Jaw. fleeor- 
tfentor.— Augnstln'BjmoSSS. a method of estraeting sll- 
▼or from the ground emoridiaea ores of that metal, by the 
nso of a wiluUon of common salt. The aileer ohlorid, formed 
in tile ohioridising roasUno; is soluble In the saline eola- 
tion, a double ohlorid of sliver and sodium being formed. 
From this solutioti the silver is precipitated by means of 
copper.— BariTs proos sfl , araetnod at protecting the sur- 
face of iron from rust by forming upon it a thin film of 
magnetic ozid. It is done by subjecting It at a red beat 
to the action of superheated steam.— BailO proosss. Hee 
hofio.— Basilar proossa fleehoiiaar.— Basiptaryfoid 


the verticid plate, overlying the oriflee of the antrum of 
Highmore intte artic5ate^^ (h),pf the fo^te 
boneu a flattened plate deaoending from the attached maiw 


the antrum below the entranceb-MOlltSlIh'S p r OQSS B, 
the dischargiug of color from mordanted cotton olotti by 
the direct application of ohlorin.— MQorpItfas or BIOT- 
phteproossa flee mofySfns.— I Tm l pr oe ^ . 


boM. n carves tnwiid and bsekward on teuadwiiir 

SSSnenee at Sei^^ SmSSiySS^ 
stouti pyramidal process projedlng downward from Uk> 
outerpartofthemkaleKtnmttycnhor^ (e) A short 
ojlindnoal eminenoeat the inner and back part of the db. 
tal estiemity of the ulna, (d) A long, slendw, tapertuK 
process projecting downward and forward from the ontvi 


'■ ^ ^ 1 • €liLL-i-L 


poralboue: itiad 
osaifleatioo, eoReei 


under tMsef).— Mbtsat pr o o ss s. fleeiMifaiit.— 
nroflaaMS of the FwSbm Bee oA^.- 



palate-bone^ especially the flat 
bone which meets Its fellow in mid-line^ uie pair 
together forming the hlgder part of the hard palate or 
bony roof of the month.— PAUngSDSfeiO prOOSSfl. Bee 
Pammsgtold proosM,inman, an obtuse 
projection of the under snifooe of the jugular prooess^ 
at the Insertion of the rectus muiitls lateralis muscle^ 


at the Insertion of the rectus muiitls lateralis muscle^ 
corrusponding to a prominent process present In many 
mammd% especially the ungulates and rodents. Also 


corrusponding to a prominent process present In many 
mammd% especially the ungulates and rodents. Also 


Mffr.— Boflllarproooflfl. BeeAoiiaar.— BaiiptiryiOid mammals, eapMhdly the ungnlatM and rodents. 
BTOOMflCfl. See AaC^derwpofd.— BaerproOM called paroemdploa Ftmm— PuitetmoflUI. n m^- 

Bm Aesri.— BCMCmer proofl flfl , a method, Invented ny od of separating silver from lead by fnuon with metal- 


— Bcthcll proOMfl, a process for preserving wcmkI. con- 
sisting in its impregnation with tar, oil of tar, and citriNillc 
acid : this mixture Is oomraerolally known as gattattn, and 
is obtained by the distillation of coal.— Blrd'fl-limd pro- 
Oflflfl, one of the avicularla of a polyioan. which are shai^ 
and have a snapping motion like the iNsaJt of a bird.— BAu- 
BWU prooflflfl, in phoiM. flee Mfomsn.— Bonflhflrlo'fl 
prooflflfl, the injection of a sedation of sulphate of copper 
Into the pores cn wood.— Bnxnflittlllng nrooflflfl, the in- 
trodnotlon of sliic chlorid Into the pores of wood.— Oflplt- 
1llir,oaFlNIII,CtaUrtntlllABllir^^ flee the qualifying 
words.— Oaio p r ooflflfl (flp. eaeo, a pan], in oudof., the 
treatment of silver ores in the moist way, with the aid of 
heat, which in the patio proceaa la not used, flee paHo 
pmsaat.— OhflllOt prooflflfl, a proceaa. Invented by the 
French metallundst Chenot, for producing cast-steel. 
Wronght-lron in the form of a metallic aponge is hrstoli- 
taineo directly from the ore liy cementation wltli eharcoal. 
This iron is then carburised by being Impregnatud witli 
some liquid substance rich In carlion, then torrifled, and 
Anally inultci] In oruolbles, as in the ordlnaiy method of 
manufacturing cast-steel.— Clllorinatian, onlorln, oill- 
ory, olfly, olmold, ooohlflarlform prooflflfl. flee the 
qualifying words.— Ckfllodlon prooflflfl, in phtiitM, Reo 
cottfai^— CkmdyloldpIOOflflflb flsmessartfoiilarpro- 
essi qf tAs loicwr^aw.— Omooid. ooraiioUl, oofltal pro- 
Oflflfl. flee the adjectives. — OOfdulfl'fl pTOOflflfl. a meth- 
od of dcadiiclflcution, by the uae of auperheatod steam, 
of load from which the silver has been separated Iw the 
Parkoa proeeia.— OroOflOting prooflflfl, the applloatlbu of 
creosote to wood (especially tel wraph-polea) for ita pruser 
▼atlon.—]Mr0Ot prooflflfl. fleeMoomeiw.- BryproOflflIL 
(a) In phnUiff,, the use of dry plates or Alms; speclAcsUy, 
the uae <if golatinobroniido emulsions as a aensitlve coat^ 
Ing for plates or Alms which are used in a dry state, flee 
pmdofftuphi/* (b) In Jjih^euUure. ajpnwosa of fecundating 
apawn, InventiMi by V. 1*. Vrasaki. ft diffora from tlio vwid 
imNNsisi by requiring two veaseli^ one for the spawn, which 
is placed in It without water, and Uie other for the nillt, 
to which water la added to moisten the eggs. By the dry 
prooesiL acarudv one per cent of the eggs escape foeuiula- 
uoii, wntle in the moist method ten or twelve per cent of 
the spawn may bo lost (e) In ateaying. Bee ossayfog.— 
IHm prooflflfl Of law. flee ifuei.—Bokart'fl prooflflfl, a 
method of preserving meats, game, Aih, etc., by means of 
a solution of 1,840 parts salt, 10 parts saltpeter, and 8ft 
parts salicylic acid in 8.726 parts of clean water, apjillod 
under a pressure of 180 to SOU pounds per square inch.— 
BniUbmiprooOfla flame as inetas( 0 rHi<iii.—BtliniOldal 
nrooflflfl. a small projeotloii on the poaterlor anperlor hor- 
otf of tlie turbinate bone for artioulation with the unol- 
nate prooesaof the ethmoid.- BsflOUtoryprooOBa Bee 
maseifhnv.— Fflloifbrm inrooflflfl. Same as falx eerebri 


Hu lino. When a molten mixture of theae two metals 
Is allowed to cool, the lino separates and aoUdlAes Aral, 
forming a orust on the other metaL If the lead oontaina 
silver, this is oonoentrated in the solidiAed orust of sine, 
from which it may afterward be separated by distillation. 
-Fuotloprooflfla Beejmroffo— Patflnproooflfl. Bee 
Fen Palara promt, below.— Patip p rOOffl paUo, 
an open space), in metaL, a meOiod of obtaining the all- 
vor from aigentlferons orea by amalgamation, extensively 
practised in Mexico and Bonth America. It is suited for 
ores in which the silver is present in the form of simple or 
complex aulphlds, without a large psroentage of blende or 
galena, or more than three or four per cent of copper py- 
ritea. inthiaprooeaBtheorebgrounabyaiTBatrea,lsmixM 
with oommon aalt^ roasted copper pyrites (oailed ma- 
gUlrat), and quickillver. The whole mass Is ihoronghly 
mixed, usually by being trodden twmnlea, the result being 
that the silver becomes amalgamated with the qutoksilver. 
and can then be easily aepanted. The mixing (at indicated 
by the name)takeapraoeon large level doors in theopensir. 


from Independent tmUn ot 
to the tympauohyal and styln 

procesq with Its point dlreoted aownwsM, not unfrn. 

qnently found in front of 

the homerua In man. It 


qnenuy rouna m 

the homerua In man. It rspreaenta a part of the honu 
Incloaing a foramen in oornfvorons aoimal8,-^RliQllUui- 
OUdizlgt nrooflflfl. BameMtastoprosssa— Tbobitmct 
prOOfl— , iMoMmst— TmfltOflproOflflA mgandth. 
mmU, 8 (BX-TuMbM B W Oflfl fl . (•) Superior, a short 
sharp margin of the ethmoid overhiuiging the saperinr 
meatna. (s) Inferior, the folded margin of the sphenoid 
overhanging the middle meatus. Also called siwmor and 
middU tptmm Aonss.— UAhatlaflJproOflflfl, a mathod of 
makiim steri which haa baan tried in varioua plaoes, bnt 
la not m general use. It consists In deosrbnrising pig-iron 
bj fusing it with a material whidi will give iw oigrgen, 
eapeolaliy Iron peroxid or roasted spathloore.— tmemate 
BrooflflB. Bee jmicsMiMimcfoaliia under pro 0 safi(a--Vflg. 
mol prooflflfl. (a) Of the sphenoid, a dightly rflised edge 
at the base of the internal plate of the pterygoid, articu. 
lating with the everted margin of the vomsr. (A) Of the 
temporal, a flattened plate of bone on the under surface 
of the pefroua portion, immediately hack of the glenoid 
tl io styloid process at ita 
oBse. — Vflnnllldnn nrooflflfl, the elevated median pmUuu 
or lobe between the nemiq»berea of the oerebellnm — that 
portion on the upper surface beliqr known aa the suMribr, 
that on the under auifooo the iinferior,~^Yim Altflra 
piroofldfl, amethod of separating silverfrom Ita orea after a 
ohloridiBlng roasting, by moans of a aolatlon of hymphos. 
phite of aoda or lim^ which takes up the ohlorid of ulver, 
from which solution the metal oan be proolpitated by an al- 
kaline sulphurot—WaflllOfl prooflflfl. in mriof. Beemmi, 
&— Wet prooflflfl, In iAotog.,weoollodion prooesa.- Ziar- 


— IbitfetllflOnprodflflfl,infnital.,ameihodofdeallverlsii]uK 
lead, in general use In the treatment of aioontlfeitMis lead, 
and capable of being profltaldy employeu even when the 
preotouB metal is present in the lead in so amall qiuntlty 
as two or three ounoea to the ton of the baser metaL The 
procem depends on the foot that melted lead containing 
silver soliaifles undusUy in oooling, amall particles like 
ciystsls separating from the liquid maaa which latter 
is much richer in silver than the other part— the part 
which Bolldiflea or orystalHaaB Ant yielding up a large 
part of its silver to that part of tho lead whiob remains 
fluid. By several repetluons of the operation, the re- 
maining lead becomaa at last so enriohed with lilver that 
this motal can be easily and profltably aepaiated. The 
procusa wlddi ia one ox great importanoe In the metal- 
lurgio treatment of amoweroas galena, was the inven- 
tion of Hugh Lee Fattiiison of Alston in Cumberland, and 
was Ant applied on a scale of some msgnitnde In 1888. 
Before this Invention silver hid always been separated 
from lead (these two metals beiiig almost always found as- 


tho adjectives.—; 
process ill wliich a 
ordinary gclatinoi 
prooflflfl. Beesic 


of lead could not be aeparated irith proflt 
I ia aometlmea called jwfffoarafoaffon.—Pooti- 
llllfOflL phoUditllOBripllfo prooflflfl. Bee 


m nrooflfla m sAoloo.. anv 
an foDportantpart, aa In the 
plates and Alma.— Flastflir 
tnor^ prOflflflfl,fl method of 


(which see. nnder/Blai)L— FaUaOF Of on lUlCdt prooflfliL 
Bee /ofloey.— Flnu prooflflfl, the writ of execution used 
to carry the judgment Into eftect— Flofloalar PTOOflflfl, 


Prooflflfl Aota 


■UL i^TflllOliiflfltliL — giflili 

prooflflfl. sl^ie^dliying words.- 
ta) Of the lacrymiu bone, a hook-li 


to carry the judgment Into effect.— Ploooalir prooflflfl, 
tlio flocculus.— Fbrolgll Prooflflfl Aota Bee ./Mbn.— 
PoK-Tfllbotprooofla BameasFVMs^nai.— Prontoiia- 
flol, gilTfliioiflafltlQ. gfllatia, goaioiuatfl, tograiflifla 
prooflfla Bee tlieguiflliying words.— Hamalarprooflflg 
(a) Of the lacrymiu bone, a hook-like projection at the 
lower oxtronilty, curving forward in the laorymal notch 
of tho niaxllla. (A) Of the sphenoid, the Inferior book-like 
extremity of tho Intenial pterygoid |dateu under which the 
tentloii of the tensor pafott ids^— HUlotppO prooflfla 
Bee Ariicgm.— intarfMXKOl, jonl. jaiuar prooflfla 
Bee tho sdjuctives.— iron-rodnoiUm prooflfla ^ ndhod 
of smelting lead In which motalllo iron la employed aa an 
accessory agent of deaulphnrisatiun, or rise some oxidised 
oompound of iron, wblcli during the pruoeas will ylidd me- 
tallic Iron. This process has boon extensi experiment- 
ed with at Taniowits in Bilesia, and in the niua there 
abandoned. It has also been tried In other looalltiea end 
is for was recently) in nso to some extent in Japan. Also 
called preeipttation proem, a translation of the German 
name for it (iriedsfieMiqmrAettx— Jngldar Bronflfli. In 
man. a thickened part of the oocIpiMl^e to the babk 
and outer side of the jugular foai^ articulating with the 
mastoid part of tetemporaL— Bmogenotlo prOOflB a 
flee AmM^mrifo—XymnllilW prooflfla fleeApmririiv-— 
LooryBial prooflfla ^ arngirprujeotlon on the upper an- 
terior border of the turbinate hone tor artioulation with 
the laciymal bone.— Lfl Blanc prooflflfl. fleesode.— Lfllh- 
ttonlar prooflfla flee foeiM (a).- Long prooflflfl or^ 
iwriim, a slender pruoeas received i^he Olsaerlan As- 
sure. Auw oailed proeettut graedit, tongue, tenufo/eAfai- 
mia flnfstior, and Isrtfos. Sec out under AgoCii.— llaltf 


prooiBi. fl thiok triangular projeotion of the maxilla i 
•ittoulation with the malar bona.— Ma]iiliilUarF«aifl 


proulpitated by anlphureted hydrogen in the form at a 
sulphurot, from which combination the preokraB metal 
is easily obtained. Bee 

Pfwtandltory, poih^ti^ poBt-tympq^propop 
noprooofla Efonhe adje^vea.- frowtami pro- 
Oflfla flame aa frou-vvdiirifon prosiae.— ROOflflfl OOta 
United fltatea Btatuteaof 1780and ITOSaBtat. 9a 876Xtbe 
Arst rcuuirlng the writa ezeoutloua mid other prooesaea 
of the United fltatea courta in snlta at law to conform to 
those used in the aupreme oourta of the several States 
where such oourta were held, except aa to their style 
and teste. The second, in effeoa reflnsoted the ArsL 
but allowed the oourta or the Bnpieme Court of the 
United Btalei by rule to make anoh alterations or addi- 
tions as might seem expedient, and regulated the fees 
of court-offleerg etc.— Prooflflfl caption. Bee esflAfon.— 
PTOOflflfl Of ougmutatloiL flee m y rns wiutf ow.- Pro- 
OOflfl worlL any form of relief-printliig plate made by 
photographlo or etching processes, and not by ontting 
wlA a graver, flee pAetojn^eflsm— PrOitflW M J, piflgy* 
g^ eto., prooofla flee the adjeettvoa— Pyramidal 
prooOBfl. flame as fuAsrosflp i^lha palalte fewa— Bafl» 
Bflll'B prooofl fl , a modifloatto of the Ton Patera pro- 
COM for the aeparation of silver from its orea The pe- 
oullarlty of the prooeas depends on the foot that a so- 
luticm of thiosulphate of oopper and soda has a powers 
-fnl deoomposing liiAnenoe on the sulphnreted, antlmo- 
nlureted, and arseninreted oomhlnationB of silver. The 
roasted ore is Arst Ihdviated with sodium thtosolphate 
to dissolve the silver ohlorid, and attsrwird with oopper 
thiosulphata Thislatter smvent is called the **«xtni so- 
lution," sod by iU use an additional amount of silver is 
saved, which would otherwise have been lost In the tail- 
Inga— flhprt prooflflfl of maUoaa ^ ■ntU eonioal emi- 
nence at the root at the manubrium. Also oailed jwvose- 
sut Aiysit, oAfrifus, as fsr mia eanoUeut, or meim d ua, or Ih- 
bereulmnnuakL-~tmgn^^ BaaM 

p ro ossaas BunnoantiiB) tho vurttofll platt at the palate- 


TOfillfl prooflfla Uie separation of silverfrom the Bulphate 
by lixiviation with hot water containing some sulphuric 
Bold. It is used in the treatment of argentiferous cop- 
per mattes in which the silver hss been transformed Into 
the sulxdiate by a peculiar kind of roasting. This pn)- 
oeas Is one of very limited application, as great tklll is re- 

a ulred for the management of the roesUiia and hnt few 
liver ores oan be profltably treated by the method.— Bygo- 
matio prooflflfl, a horisonUl bar, dirootod forwardlrum 
the equamoue iMut of the temporal hong and artloulai- 
ing in front with the malar. Also called mfgonuu »8ya 
JPnem,Ihroeeeding,Proeeduire,(>peraiitm» In tiile connec- 
tion Mioeeas appllee to a way of doing eomething by rule or 
established method : as, the Beseemer proceie; the pronm 
ofdrillinganarteelanwell; alegBlproeeMi Froeeemngvi’ 
preeaes a complex action making a whole: agltwasavery 
strange proceeding, J effereon and Cushlna in their mauu- 
ale of panlamentaiTproocffiirv, lueproeeeauig, perhaps as a 
pailloinlal noun, wheiejwiooeff lire, being more exact, would 
be the better word. Proeedure applies to a way of doing 
things formally; a legal mveaedfogia a thing done legally; 
alei ^ proemta a lei^ form gone through for the attain- 
ment of a definite purpose: legal proeeattue Is the way uf 
doing thingain the admfnistrauon of law, aa In the court- 
room ; a legal proeedure le a leea desirable form of expres- 
■Ion foralegaijiroeeeifrng. (Sjperafftm may be need for tho 
way in which a thing woriu or operates: as* the operaitian 
at a nail-making machine ; it is rarely need thus of per- 
■onel activity, except In a bad eeiiee : ag the qperurioiif of 
a gang of .thfevea flee act, v. L 
proeeSB (pros'es), v. t, [< proms^ «.] 1. To 
proceed ogainat by legal prooess; Bummoii in a 
court of law. 

He waa at the qnartereeaaiong proeemtng hie brother 
for tin and tlnpencg hay-money. 

Mim Edgeworth, Bnnui, viii. 
If a man vreo et m a neighbour for debt, be li in danger 
of being paid with a full ounce of load. 

Fortnigkdy Hea, X. a, XL. 4»0. 

2, To reproduce, as a drawing, etc., by any me- 
chanioaf process, especially bya pn<noj^pbic 
process. photoprocm, 

Of oourse all American taadm flaw at onoe that every 
out in Mr. l^le'e admirahle book waa jpromiaed— touae s 
new verti invented to fit a new thing. 

* Now rgritEmSig Poet, Jan. 88, 1884. 

Both [bobksl, we eliocdd flay, are rather well IDnetnied. 

Lady J 1i with heliogravure porMta . . . and C-api. 

B 'a with oqpiea (bIbo pneemd in eome way) of draw* 

fnga AMeii«imgKo.n61,P-^* 

prooaflgal (proB^es-Bl), a. [< proem + 
Pertaining to or Involving a prooesB. 

All Sorts of Hamagag and preeeeeal Chaigeg eotno to 
above two hunderd and Atty thousand Crowna , , 
Howell, Letterg I. Hi » 

prooeiBion(pr<^h'gn),ii. 1<UE. promsioun, 
proceasiun ss D. promsie ss G. Sw. Dan. pro- 
maUmf < OF, promaUm, F. proomlon s H]>- 
promion ss Pg. proeiaaSto, proem&o m It. 
oeaaUme, < L.^oo088fo(ii-), a marebing forward, 
an advonoei LL. a reugioufl prooesflloig < 
oedere, pp. promaua, move forward, advent'^N 
proceed: see jirooflmi. Gf,j)r<MMM.] 1. Thc a«'t 
of pmeedlng or iflguing forth or from anytbi 
The Greek dmrohea deny the j i rs eew fe ii of the B^*ly 
Ghost from the Bon. _ 

Jer. Tatfior, Works (ed. 18I6\ ft. »>)>• 
In the jweeesrieu of the soul from within outward, It 
largeBltoeinleBovwvUke . . . the light p roeee djng l^” 
■norb. JBhiefesalBwalfltMaF-l^ 
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Andloltlie 


It It dMoi ttmi atiB IMM lAdiwi ^ Pnttmtn of 

^^SCSSl^^ 

2. A saoeeidoii of penont walking, or riding 
on homebaek orlnTehideti inafonnal march, 
or moving with oeremonioui aolemnity. 

Goth with idn jrawifowi 
Th JAraMltni thonro the towL 

JDbw Abm OL B. T. ax p. OL 
in the prleiti end fHin In nj 
Shen in jwoflMMi ling her endlMi pvelM. 

gMkvlHen. VL.Lam. 

Thewlnde body»dothed inrioh TMtaientawlthoandlei 
In their hendi, went in jwoMMimi three timee roond the 
boljr itpnlehre. Foeaeln^Dei crii ^ionoC the Beet, 
wniofigQh 

oidng orowd eboat Itgrow. 
Ihnngnm, Deem of Wblingh^ 

3. An offloe, form of worship, hymn, litany, etc., 
Haid or sung by a number of persons advancing 
with a measure and uniform movement.— pro- 

AMiliiii Ilf tlm HClw GEhmriLln UImL. emenetlon or 
proceeding of the sSv Ghoet either from the Bether (fill- 
ip proeMwn) or from the Ftther end the Son (doiiUc iwo- 
cemon). Bee Fittoqmt e^ Niotm Creed (ondw Niotm). 
-FrooasglOBWeek. BemeeiitfloatfoiiweikCwhiohiee, 
under rogof^X—Tb fO proesssMnt, to teke pert in e 
prooceiion of perlihlonera led by the periih prieit or the 
petron of the ohnrbh, miking thenmnd of theperlih, end 
invoking Meiiingi on the frolt!, with thenlngmiig* 

Bury me 

Under thet holy-oke or goipel-tre& 

Where, thoogh thou eee'it not, thon meym think upon 
Me when thon yeerly po*et proeewfoii. 

ffiwiefe,16Anthee. 

proceiBlon (prf-sesh'gn), c. [sa It. proeemtio- 
naro, < ML. proceaiianare, go in procession; 
from the noun.] L intrana. To go in proces- 
sion. 

There li eeMnfc end drlnklnm end pnetmhning, end 
miniueredlng. OtHman, Men end wl^ i. (Ikutm,) 

Two weeiy hoam of pnomt o t dug ehont tho town, end 
tlie Inevitalue ooUetton. 

Jnitmh Qtdheyt ngiiree of the Piet, p. 808. 

n. trans. 1. To treat or boset with proces- 
sions. [Rare.] 

When theyrfeestfnll deyeeoome, they are . • . with no 
■mill Mdeniiiitye metteneed, meiBed, oandcdetL lyghted, 
jNioASMCoiMd, omiied, eto. l|p. Jlele, J^gUm Vooineii^ L 

2. In some of the American colonies, to go 
about in order to settle the boundaries of, as 
laud. The term is still used in North Carolina 
and Tennessee. Compare to beat the bouNder, un- 
der howidX. 

Unoe in every four yetn tin tho Vlrgtnie colony] the 
veitry, by order of the oountv oonrl; divided the parish 
into preoinoti^ end igipolnted two persons in aeon pre- 
cinct to nrooMdm the lenda. These sarveyon^ assisted 
by the neighbors ekmliied end renewed, by blenng trees 
or l)y other arnfloiel devioeik the old lendmarki of the 
fethoirs, end reported the reeult to the veeUy, who record- 
ed the seme In the perish books. 

VoAm MisdcffW MM. dMiff, 

procesilonal (pr^-sesh^gn-^), o. and n. [<ME. 
prooBesyonaH (n.), < OF. proossriotial, F. prooes- 
rionol as Bp. proeeetmat ss Pg. proeeeaSmal sa 
li. *wooea8ionaite (ia adv. proeeeaUmaimente), 
< Ml. *proee8aion(ui8, in neat, proeeaeionalef a 
processional (book), < L. proeeeaioin-), proces- 
sion: see pnwcMtos.] 1. a. Pertaining to a 
procession; consisting in, having tho movo- 
meut of, or used in a procession: as, a prooes- 
rional hymn.— proossskmalaross. Beeewwi. 

n. n. 1. An office-book oontainlug the offices 
with their antiphons, hymns, ramoal direc- 
tions, etc., for use in processional litanies and 
other religious processions. 

The enoient lervloe hooka ... the Antiphonera, Mls- 
Mla Grellea IVooMsioiiafaL . . . In Latin or Bngllsh, writ- 
ten or printod. JL W. JDfatm, Ulet Chnroh of Bng., xvL 

2. Ahynm sung during a religious procession, 
pardoiuarly dnmg the entry of the clergy ana 
choir into the church before divine service. 

inrooeasloiiBliBt terjHBesh'^ a. [<pro- 
i'^eionail + One who walks in a prooes- 
Hion; a processionist. 

prooagaioiiaUy (pr^sesh'on-i^-i), ado. In the 
mannerof aprocesuon; in solemn or formal 
luarch. 

neniy [V.] himaelf rode between long glittering 
uf cleigy who had oome pnmdnnaOif form to brini 


iadoeblaorqaed- 
’ toottiwhraol 


I oat end explore tho 


sad down the tranks of treee to 
vapleflto. The name la alao egt. 

K«Ki»- Mig qaoCeMaiL 

Yoawin leeone eeteiplller ooi ^ 

grooBd with eere; eeeoood immedtoteiy follow^ third 
ndlowtog tho eeoond, end after theae oome tw9 whlob 
tooeh each other end tho one thet preoodee them ; theee 
are followed by three; then oomee e row of fonr, then e 
row of llva then e row of lix, ell theae followtog with pre- 
oliioD the movementi of tho leader. From thle olroom- 
■tenoe ie derived their name of m nt m t o nw ry oa l iq dlf er. 

& G. GoddrM, to £ J. J ohnaon*i PJL Hlit 

n. n. Same aspriMMMtoiidr, 2. 
pirooeBBioiiar (pid^esh^n-Ar), n. [< ME. pro- 
eeeepomre (de£ 2), < Or. procMricmaitw, F. pro- 
eeeiUmiMdre, < ML. proeeaeUmaHuef pertaining 
to a procesMon, neuLproMsstoiuiHiifit, a proces- 
sional (book): see prooserioitarg.] 1. One who 
goes in a procession. [Rare. J 

The proeemtontn, leelng them rnuning towaida them, 
end with them the trooperi of the holy brotherhood with 
their croM-bowa, began to fear some evil eooident 

tr. of Don Qnizote, I. Iv. tf. {Dawtm,) 

2. A county officer in North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee charged with the dnty of surveying lands 
at the request of an occupant claiming to be 
owner. 

prooeulon-llowar, n. Bee milkwortf 1. 
pTftftfWirionIng (pro-sesh'qn-ing), m. [Verbal 
n. of proeesakm, v.] A survey and inspection 
of boundarieB pei&dically performed in some 
of the American colonies by the local authori- 
ties, for the purpose of ascertaining and per- 
petuating correct boundaries of tho various 
landowners, it wee enelogone to pert to the peremba- 
letioni praotlaed In England (lee pmmibiilalAm, 4X end 
weianperaededbytheiiitrodaotionufthepreotioeofeoon- 
rateiarveylngaudofreoordliig. The term ia itiU need of 
Kime ollidel lorvwi In North OeroUne end Tanneuee. 
prooeBiiOlliBt (pr^-sesh'qn-ist), n, [< prooea- 
aim + -iff.] One who mkes part in a prooes- 
slon. 

A few rough! may have thrown atonea; end certainly 
ihe proemtomOt gave provuoetton, etteoking end wreck- 
ing ihehonaea of Proteatenta, eenecielly at the Broadway. 

Foriniffktfy JiBV.. N. B., XL. 

proCGBBlWB (pro-ses'iv), a. [ss F.proeeaatf a 
It. proeeaaivOf < ML. ^proceaaivua (m adv. pro- 
eeaSive), < L. prooedere, pp. prooeaaua, go for- 
ward: see proceed^ proccMr.] Going forward; 
advancing. Coleridge. 

prooeiB-BGrrar (pros'es-s^r^vto'), n. One who 
gm^ses or summouseH; a sherifTs officer; a 

He hath been . . . ajirooew-aarwr, a bailiff. 

£aalr.,W.T.,lv.8.108. 


poral, end dividing the Jngoler Indoenre into two to- 
remini^ a large outer, end amaller toner one.— ProosiSBB 
Imtloall^ the lentlcnlur prooeeaL-ProosgSUg mut- 
onlarlitthe projeotion at the external angle of the aryte- 
noid oeitllage, wlMrethepoeterlor end lateral orloo^uryto- 
nold mnaolea are Inaerted.— PzooSBilUl TittpiUartg. a 
retionlatad offset of grey matter near the middle of the 
outer sorfeoe of tlie grey oraaoenta of the aplnal oord. 
Hee figure under tptM oomi.— ProoSigllg unidliataB, 
the hooked proooaa of a rib. ea of a bird, ^ioh la artlou- 
lated with and prujeota beokward from the rib, overlying 
the next rib or aevoral riba; an epipleura. See oat onder 


the I 


a. K L. proeeeeuSf 
ah'] in cml law, re- 


— 1 to bring him 

into Bouen by Ita prinoM gate. 

jAm*, Ohanto of oar flathera 

innoagiloiUUrF (prf-gegh'Qn-f-zl), a. and n. [< 
^E. proeeeaionarjf, n. ; ■■ F. preieeaeionnaire ss 
^P- procsrioiMiHo ss rg. proSeeaUmario. < ML. 
/>’'ocM8i(miiriiw,pertainiiigto aprooeB8lon,< L. 
proeea8io{n-), pzooeggion: aeo proeeaaim.] L 
1. Gongifltiiig in formal or Bolemn proces- 
Hion. JEToolwrTEooloB. Polity, ▼. i 41.— 2. In 
enUm., specifically, forming and moving in a 
proocBsion: said of certain caterpillarsM-pyo- 

SMfiwagrMtfgpfllag, the larva of the wopean bom- 
mom SmSmssws p rem i om a , whleh SSUla op 


proOeSBOal (prq-seg'u-al), 
process (see process), + -oL] in am law, re- 
lating to legal process or proceedings: as, prr>- 
eeaaaal ageuoy (the peculiar agency of a cogiii- 
tor appomted in court by a party to act in his 
place, or of a procurator appeal^ instead of 
on absent party to take his place in the cause). 
prOOeSBOm eontiniiaado (pr^-ses'um kqn-tin- 
^-an'dd). [L. : prooessum, acous. sing, of prtt- 
eeseuSf process; omOnuando, abl. gerund, of eou- 
Unaare, continue: see continue.'] In Eng. law, 
a writ for the continuance of process after the 
death of tho chief justice or other justices in 
the oommission of oyer and terminer, 
procesins (pr^-ses'us), n. ; pi. proeeesus. [NL., 
< L.pfYMegm, a process: seeproesM.] Inaitaf., 
a process; anoutoowt^ a part that proceeds 
to or toward another part — p re o ss su s a osireltol- 
lo ad cerstarum. the anforior pedundM of the oerebel- 
lam. Seepaduiiaa.— ProosBausaosrsbCnBadteBteB, 

the anterior pedunolei of the oerebellam. Seejwdimels.— 

rroosssns ad msduHam, the inferior pednnolei of the 

SSebSom. SoepaASSfoXproosSBlu^po^ 
middle pednnolea of the oerebellam. Beejwdiiiiela.— Ro- 
OSHIIS aniMBlIllllS, an obtoae tabaroolar projeotion on 
olthor aide oTthe cerebral laifaoe of the baaOar pr ooei a 
to fhmt of the orifioe of the preoondylar foramen.— Pro- 
OSBBIIS tve^ the ahort prooeaa of tho maUeua. Alio 
oallad jeooaawM e<we4li«f aagwTMia, oMoioa and aa a oiMtoi. 
--PraoMBUOMidatiix the Udl ^the anth^ of^ 
ear. Baa aaooiid oat under eori.— FroossBUB eBavatos, 
the olava or mperior enlargement of the fonionlna Jffaol- 
lia.—PlOOS8BaB COiflllsanftelllls, a thin lamina afboiie 
alxivettieBStaeliian oanal to &nielxoaa leotlon of the 
temporal bone, aeparating t h at ca n al from tho canal for the 
tenaortympani maade.— ProosSSlIS COBtSlIlMf. (a) The 
ventral root of a cervical tranaverae pr ooeaa. (b)Atrana- 
verae prooeaa of a lambar vertebra.— irooSMS OUW- 
■AiiB, the tuberoolom cuueatom, or Might aapevlor en- 
Engemont of the funlonlna onneatna.— ProosiBBg • 


Tho vertebral pleoci arc diatlngniihed by baokwardly 
direot vroocaaea (proeaiintf vnetoonX whioh arc applied to 
I body at the anoccedlng rib. 

Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat (trana.X P* 440. 

- vagiiialiB peritonsi, a pouch of peritoneuro 

eatendlng into the aorotum during the deeoent of the teetl- 
de. Afterward the upper part beoomea obliterated, leav- 
ing the lower part aa a uloaed aao, which la known aa the 
fHirito ooyftiafto— ProossmiB vooallB, t>he hortaontal pro- 
jection at the anterior angle of the baae of Uie arytenoid 
oartilagfl^ for the inaertion of the true vocal oord. 
proefia verbal (pro-aft' vcr-bal'). [F., a min- 
ute, an authenticated statement in writing: 
proebs, a prooesa; verbal, verbal: aee verbal.] 
In French taw, a detailed authenticated aitcount 
of an official act or proceeding: a statement of 
facts, especially in a criminal charge ; also, the 
minutes drawn up by the secretary or other of- 
ficer of tho proceeding of an assembly, 
probhoin, a. [F. jn’omain, next, neighboring, < 
lj.proxitHus,new: bob proximate.] Next; near- 
est: used in the law phrase prochein amg (or 
ami), the next friend, a person who undertakes 
to assist an infant or minor in prosecuting his 
or her rights.— prodhein avoidsnoe, in law, a power 
to p re ee n t a nitniater to a church when it ahall become 
void. 

probUloilS (pr$-k!'lus), a. [< Or. npdxeiloe, 
with prominent lips, < irp6, before, forward, + 
Xei^, lip, snout. ] Having protuberant or pro- 
tmsile Ims. Cones. 

profffilonm (pro-klo'rit), n. [<pro- + chlorite,] 
In ifiificroZ., a kind of ohiorito occurring in foli- 
ated or granular masses of a green color : it con- 
tains loss silica and more iron than the allied 
species olinochlore and ripidolite. 
probboanita (pr^-kd'a-nlt), a. and n. 1. o. 
Belonging to the li’oehoauites. 

n. M. A oephalopod of tho group Proehoanites, 
Probhoanites (pro-kd-i|rni'iex), n.^d. [NL., < 
Or. wp6, before, + a funnel : see chtmna. 
choanite.] A group of holochoanoid nautiloid 
oephalopoils whoso septal funnels are turned 
forward: contrasted with Metachoanites. Hy- 
att, Proo. Bost. Boit. Nat. Hist., 1883, p. 260. 
prodiondral (pro-kon'dral), a, [< Gr. np6, be- 
fore, + x^^P^f cartilage see chondral,] Prior 
to the formation of cartilage ; about to oecome 
oartilaso. 

probllOOB(pr6'k$-08),tt.;pl.;#r(MAod<(-oi). [<Or. 
irpdxooc, h ^ l>Pur forth.] 

In Or. antiq., a 
small vase of ele- 
gant form, re- 
sembling the 
oinoohofi, but in 
general more 
slender, and with 
a handle rising 
higher above the 
rim: used espe- 
cially to pour wa- 
ter on the hands 
before meals 
were served. 

The holding the 
prockMi np high (ap- 
6i)i')laoften oliaervod 
to thoae who jkiut 
out for a llliatlon. 

C, 0. Mailer, Manual 
[of Aiohmil. (trana. X 
IfSSS. 

prodMirlon (pr<v 
kd'ri-on), pi. 

■ ■ (-ft)- 



Gfeck PiodmOa witli Uack-aguraddeoe- 


j., < L. pro, 

ore, + NL. chorion, q. v.] The primitive 
chorion; the outer envelop of an ovum: in 
man and some other animals specially known 
as the sona peUucida. it ta tho yolk-aao or vltallino 
membrane, not entering Into the formative ohangei which 

S I on within it dnring the germinatloii and maturation of 

«?»"»■ 

bmMTwtSfliC^ydc^ ^na. 

biOo ad teitoi* the luporior pedoneda of the oarebellum. 

pmaaa of tho 

aye of a flab.— Pxoociilis fbliaam gramlii, Umgiii, 
lea long proem sf the mmeus, under jwo- 

* “ — ‘-.apcoeeaalhmi thaoo- 

part of the tem- 


ad ocrdbrain. tlmaopartor pedunde ^ the 
oareMtom. See frooMfros t omM^ 

~ " oUiongataili, the inferior ped i md e of the 


probholicuaic (pr^k5-ri-on'ik). a. [<prodiorim 
+ -to.] Of or pertaining; to tne proohorion. 
nrobllXtnilBm (pro'krgu-iEm), n. [ss Pg. y>ro- 
^^^^miemo » 4 p. It. proermismo; < Gr. 
Xpovof, preceding in tune, previous (< frp6, be- 



pmdiroiiiim 

foro, + xp^^t time). + •‘im.J An error In 
ohronologyoousistinginai ' ' * 


the dating of an event before the time when it 
happeneo, or the reproeenting of Homething as 
existing before it really did. 

The BfocAronifiMi In Uieao (Townolovl Ifjsterloi sre tout 
remuknble. JreAjevlifffia, XXvIL S62. (Povibf.) 

*' Puffed with wonderful Hkill " he [Lord MeotulayJ In- 
wItJi tlio half-ftj;K>l^ nae mraern 


phnwe**; Mid that thouffh 
out procknmiMm, Into thi 


I put the verb, and with- 
ho inoutli of Ushomo^ the book- 
■eller knocked down by Dr. Johnaon. 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 180. 

proddenoe (pros'i-dens), n. [as F.procidenee as 
proeuleneia as It. }trocidefU!nf < L. prod- 
denHa, a falling down or forwardi < proei- 
4an{t-)s, ppr. of jtroeiderc, fall forwanl or pros- 
trate : see prociflcuQ A falling down ; in po- 
thoLf a prolapsus. 

proddent (pros'i-dent), a. [< L. pr(H!iden{U)8, 
ppr. of proeidere, fall forw^ or prostrate, < 
jwo, forward, + cadcre, fall ; see cadeuL'] Fall- 
ing or fallen ; in pathoL, affected by prolapsus. 

proddentia (pros-i-den'shi-ll), n. [ii.: see 
proeidenee,'] In pathoL, a falling downward or 


thvoiwh the anua.— Proddentia Utsrif <*oniploto iimlap 
ana of the uterua with inveralon of the vagina ana oxtru- 
aion of the uterua tlirough the vulva. 

proddOOIlB (prp-sid'V-us), a, [< L. prodduus, 
fallen down, prostrate, < proddera, fiAl forward 
or prostrate: see prodaence. Of. deddmun,'] 
Falling from its jirotier placo. Imn, IHct. 
prodnct (pr^-singktOi n. [= Sp. It. procinto, < 
L. jiTodnetus, preparation or roitdiness for bat- 
tle, < pnHfiuetmf pp. of prodngcrc, gird up, pre- 
pare, equip, < pro, liof ore, + dngwe^ gird, encir- 
cle: »mduclure.] Preparation or nuuiiness, 
especially for battle. — in prooinct or prooinots LL. 
inpnrifulUl at hand ; ready : a Latliilani. 

He atood fnjpruefnela, ready wlUi oil in hla lamp, watch- 
ing till Ilia Lord abould call. 

Jer. Taylor, Wurka(ed. 1836), II. 141. < 

War he perceived, war in prodnet. Milton, F. L., vl. 19. 

proclaim (nrp-klam'), v. t. [< ME. jirocUtynten, 
< OF.proeltifnerf P. proclamer ss 8p, Pg.yirocfd- 
mar m It. prodamare^ < li. proclamarfi, call out, 
<pro, before, + eltnmrc, call, cry: see daim^.] 

1. To make known by public announcement; 
promulgate; announce; publish. 

The mrdon that the legat hadde grauiitod and pro- 
daynrna thouigh all oriatludom. 

lferK»(fi.E.T. B.X Hi- ^77. 

He hath aent me to , . . prodaim llliurty to tlie cap- 
tlvoa Jaa. 1x1. i. 

The countenance prodaimo the heart and Inclinationa. 

dir T. Browno, Chriat. Mor., ii. 0. 
Tlio aehoolhuuae porch, the heavenward pointing ipiro, 
Ptodai-m, ill lettera even eye can road, 

Knowledge and Ifalth, the new world'a alinple creed. 

//olme^ A Family Aecord. 

2. To make aiiiionnoomont coucc^ruiug; )>ul>- 
lish; advertise, as by herald or crier: said of 
persons. 

1 heard myaelf prodaiviCd; 

And by the happy hollow of a tree 
EaoapM the hunt Shak., liOar, it. 8. 1. 

Yon ahonld have na'd ua nobly, 

And. for onr doing well, aa well prodainCana, 

To the world’a eye have ahew’d and aalntod ua 

Fldahor, Loyal Subject, Ii. 1. 

3. To apply prohibition to by a proclamation. 
—Proclaimed alftrlot, any couiify or other dlatrlot in 
Ireland in which the provlaiona of the Peace Freaervation 
Acta are for the time being In force by virtue of ofilvlal 
prodaiiiation. a Byn. L Ikidart, /HeUfm, Anwmnot, Pro- 
daitn, etc. (aee awMund), blaae abroad, trumpet blaaon. 

proclaim (pr^klam')* «. [= Sp. Pg. It. pro- 
dtma, proclaim; from the verb.j A calling or 
crying out; proclamation. [Hare.] 

Hymna of foatlval, . . . 

Voicea of aof t proefoim, and ailver atir 
Of Btrluga ill hollow ahdla KoaU, Hyperion, L 

proclaimant (pro-kla'mant), N. [< prodaim + 
-OMf.] A procjalraor. 

I waa aparetl the pain of being the flrit nraaMnatif of 
her flight B, Brontk, Wutbeilng Height^ xit 

proclaimer (pro-kl&'m^r), n. One who pro- 
claims or nublishes; one who announces or 
makes publicly known. 

proclaaiation (prok-l^ma'sh^n), N. [< F. pro- 
datmHon = Sp. prodamaeion ss Pg. ^nvdama- 
gdo ss It. proclamadom, < LL. prttdamaiio{n-\ 
a calling or crying out, < L. itroolamare^ pp. 
prodamatus, cry out:’ seo prodaim, I 1. Tno 
act of proolaiinm^, or making publicly known ; 
publication ; official or geuoxy notice given to 
the public. 

Kl^ Aaa made nproetamaUon thronghout all Jndah. 

1 Kl. zv. 2L 
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2. That which is put forth by way of pablieno- 
tioo ; an official public annomumment or decla- 
ration ; a publisned ordinance.' 

ThnFrince and hia Lordahlp of Boeheater psaaed msqy 
hoturra thiaday oompoaing Prodamaiitmt nod Ad dr eaaa a 
to the Country, to the Soota, ... to the People of Lon- 
don and England. Thadteray, Henry Eamond, iU. 11. 

The deacon began to aay to the mintater, of a Snndajr, 
*‘l auppoae It *a abont Hme for the llumkagiving nroda- 
maUon/* U. B, atom, OraUnm, pw 8f7. 

3. Oimn deiflaration; manifestation; putting 
ill evidence, whether favorably or unfavorably. 

Upon that ^ that the gentleman doth begin tobonrde 
vn money, from thence forth he pntteth hla tune lrq;mta- 
tfon] in pmamaffon. 

Owvara, Lettera (tr. by Hellowea, 1577X p. 1118. 
You love tny aon : invention la aahamed, 

Agaliiat the proetamoHon of thy paaalon, 

To aay thou doat not IMuik., Alfa Well, L 8. 189. 

4. In law : (a) A wdt once issued to warn a de- 
fendant in outlaw^, or one failing to appear 
in chancery. (6) m modem public law, usu- 
ally, if not always, an executive act in writing 
and duly authenticated, promulgating a oom- 
iiiand or prohibition which the executive has 
discretionary power to issue, or a notification 
of the executive intent in reference to the exe- 
cution of the laws, in early Engllah hlatory poaltivo 
laws wore to come extent made by proclamation, which 
were uaiially allowed the force of atatntea Ttie opinion of 
aonie that a proclamation uanally ceaaed tooporateon ade- 
nilauof the crown doea not aeem to be well founded.— Oasc 
Of nrodamatums, a noted caae til Engllah oonaUtution- 
al luatoiy, decided in 1610 How. St ^.,723, and 12 Coke, 
74X upon c|ueatlona aubmitted by the lora chancellor and 
otliora wherein It waa held **that the king by hla iirocla- 
inailoii cannot create any offence which waa not an offenae 
before”: *«that the king hath no prerogative but that 
wlilch the law of the land allowa him ” ; and that, If tlio 
offenae be not poniahable in the atarnibamber, tlie pnilil- 
bltion of it by proolamation cannot make it puiiiabable 
there.**— BnMmoipatlon proelimation. 


era 
Fdt/m. 

ac<mt. 


2. Beadinegi; fkoUity of Icaniiiig. 

^ Hsl Midiucha dci^ ^ 

fSIn to rartratn hla forwaranaas. Sk B, Watt 

r^tmtote-giid -jwaiJI^ hriff. 

gotten, have ooma again Into bnak atnmlatloa ; and a 
parlaon of tha Itteiatura of tha aavantaantb. alghtoenth 
and nlnatoanth oanturlaa will ihow mnltlteidw of 
common to tha flrat and lait of thaaa pailoda but whiub 
wara littta naad In tha aaoond. 

0. P. Monk, Laota. on Eng. Lang., xlL, note. 
-Bill. 1. Bant, blaa pradlqNiaitlon, aptitiida^ tom (for). 
prooUTOHB Q^klr vus), a. [< L. prodidy, pro- 
dimts, sloping downward: see yirooHso.] in. 
clined; slanting or inclined forward and uii. 
ward or downward: M,prodivoH8 teeth. 
prodiTOnsneBB (pr^-kll^vus-nes), n. Incline, 
tion downward ; propensity. Bailey^ 1727. 
ProCBB (prok'nd). n. Same as Progne, 
ProcniaB (prok'ni-as), n. [NL. (llliger, 18 ii), 
< L. Procne.Propne^ < Gr. npdxi^, In myth., 
daughter of Pandion, transformed into a swal- 
low. Gf. IVofffte.] A notable genus of tanagerM, 


patitm.-- Pine imh proolamattOM. Saaffnei.— Proo- 
lamation Act, an Engllah atatuto of 1689 (81 Hen. VITI., 
0 . 8X enacting that prodamitioiia made by the king and 
council which did not prejudice eatatea oinoe% llbmloa, 
ole., ahonld be obeyed aa If made by sot of Farltaineiit 
* and providing for the proaeoution and punidimont of 
iliuae who refuted to oba^e auoh prodamatlona— ftoo- 
lamatlon of a fine, at common mw, the public notice 
repeatedly to be given of a fliieof huida—Prodlailiatlon 
Of neutxditv. Bee noutraUhi, 
proclamBitor Cprok'l&-ma-tQr), n. [&s F. pro- 
elaimloiir s= Pg. prodamador ss It. prodama- 
Um, < L. jtroelamatorf a crier, < prodatnatua, 
of ftrodamarOf cry out: see proclaim.] In 

g- I “ 

Pleas. 



Praeniat term. 


^ig. IhWf an officer of the Court of Coinmon 


lean forwai^l. 

Inclining diala . • . were further diatlngniihed aa . . . 
prodining when leaning forwarda. Bneyc, Brit., VIL 165, 

proclitic ^ro-klit'ik), a, and ti. [= F. prodi- 
tique, < NL.jmtcUtieuSf <Gr. irpoxAivirtv, lean for- 
ward, < irp6, forward, + icXiiviv,lean, Mud: see 
diite. Cf. CHdiiie.] I, a. In Or. gram., depen- 
dent in accent uoon the following word; noting 
certain monosyllabic words so closely attached 
to the word following as to have no aooeni. 

n. n. In Or. gram., a monosyllabic word 
which leans u^n or is so closely attaclieil to a 
following word as to have no independent aq- 
oent. The prooliUoa are certain forma of the article^ 
certain prepoaitloiia and oonjunotiona, and the negative 
ov. Compare gfffnfa, 

prccliTCt (pr^kliv')f C. [< OF. prodif^ m., 
prodive, f., s Sp. It. prodive, < L. prodivis, 
prodivm, sloping downward, < pro, forward, 
+ clivus, a declivity or slope: see clivus, di- 
votts.'] Inclined; prone; disposed; proclivous. 
A woman la frailer and prodim unto all evlla. 

Lmimer, lat Sermon bef. Edw. VL 
The world knowa a fooUali fellow aomewhat proeUvo and 
haaty. B. Jonmm, Caae ia Altered, L 8. 

prediye (pr9-klivO, v.; pret. and m.procUved, 
fpr. prodiving. prodive, a,J X wiins. To 

incline ; make prone or disposed. 


That guilt proeUom ui to any tnmtety. 


XL infraite. To be 


dam. WcrfcBb HL 199. 
BaUiwdl. 


procliyity (pr6-kliv'i-ti), n. [< F. proeUvitS 
as Sp. proelividad as It. prodivitd, < L. proelivi- 
ta(U)8, a declivity, a propensity, < prodivua, 
sloping, disposed to: aeeprocUve.) 1. Inclina- 
tion; propensity; proneness; tendency. 

And atlll retain’d a natural mveHafte to min. 

AceJter, jhui^ Idand, L 
Mr. Adame* to grumble appeeie eeriy. 

2*. Parker, Hlaterio Amerloane, John Adama !• 
When we paaa from vegetal organlema to unoonaolone 

a a like connexion between pro- 

IT. ^Ipaiiear, Oma of Bthlea, 181 


i orgaiilame, we act a lUie oonntxkm b^aen j 
eHattif and advantage. 


type of the subfamily ProcHinUnm. P. iersa, 
the only species, inhabits the Neotropical n*- 
don. Also called Term and Tersina. 
Frocniatilin (prok^ni-§.tI'ne), n. pi. FNL. (?. 
L. Solater), < Procnias {PromiaU) + -iwff.] 
A subfamily of oscine passerine birds of the 
family Tanagridse, representing an abcmuit 
form with a shoii; fissirostral bill, notched up- 
per mandible, long wings, and moderate emai*- 
ginate tail, tynifled by the genus J'irmmfatf: for- 
merly referred to the Cotingidm. 
prcoflslia^ (prfi-sfi'li-A), ft.; p\. proemUtB (-o)- 
[NL, (Wilder), < Gr, irpd, ^fore, + Koida, a hol- 
low: see calia.1 A prosencenhalic ventricle; 
either lateral ventiicle of the brain. 
ItcCflSlia^ (pi^Bfi'li-ft), II. pi. [NL., < Gr. trpiJ, 
before, + xolXof. hollow.] A suborder of Ov/- 
codilia; crocodiles with proomlous vertebra?, us 
distinjraished from AmphieoBa. All the living 
orooodllea, elllgaiora, and gaviala, and estiiiot oma down 
to the Chiuk, are Prooedia, Alao called BuorooodiUa. 
procflslian (pro-se'li-jtn), a. and H. [As pro- 
eod-ous, in^ocmlia^, + -an.] I. a. 1. flollowed 
or cupped in front, as the centrum or body of a 
vertema: correlated with ampMcoilian, vpUitho- 
caslian, and heteroooeilian,^^2. Having procoBliun 
vertebne, as a crocodile; belonging to the 
ProotBlia. — 8. Hollowed by a ventricle, as tho 
prosencephedon ; of or pertaining to the pro- 
crnlim of tho brain. 

XLff. A member of tho suborder Proeailw. 
prooOBlOllB (pr^-sfi'lus), a. r< Gr. irp6, before, 
+ Noikof, hollow (cf. jirocaKo*).] Same n»pro- 
ceeUan. Hmloy, Lay Sermons, p. 224. 
pro OOnfOBBO (pr5 kqn-fes'6). [L. : pro, for, m 
plaee of; oonfiaso, abl. sing. neut. of confessio*^ 
pp. of oonftteri, confess: see eoftfess.'] In lotr, 
held as confessed or admitted. For ezample» if » 
defendant in ohanoery did not file an anawar, the matter 
contained in the bill wai taken pro eonfem—tM i«i o* 
though it had been oon f eeecd. ^ 

proeoBBill (pr(l-kon'Bul). n. [b P. Sp. Pg. F'’"' 
coiurtcl as It prowmsdls, < L.pfOdOfima, a pro<‘oii- 
Bul, orig. as two woru, pro eomsule, one who 
acts in place of a consul: pro, for, in place ot ; 
consule. abL of consul^ consul : see eonm.j 
andeni Borne, an omoer who diBcbaraed tiie 
duties and had, outside of Borne itsefi, 
of the authority of a consul, without holding 
the office of oonsul. The proeonaala were elmeaf 1^^ 
variably neraona who had been oonaula, ao thiB the 
oonenlanm wai a eontinnatlon, in a modlBed form, of tae 
oonaulahi^ They ware appointed to oonduot a war lu or 


totdmtnlikrtl»aitiriflgto«»>wift^ ThtOuiMoii 
uf th# flSot WM out ytMT. 

Prateny fi« 0 piHiil» to tlMir « 

HMtlng, or on Ntam, In tmn at itoto. 

jrill(mbP.E.,lT.e8. 

proooiiiiil«r(orf-kon'^^ [asF.i^rocoii- 

ifulaire aa 8p. rg^nroetmautar as It.procanaolara, 
< li. proeodaulam, perUining to a proeoniiul, < 
proetmaMlf a proconsul: see proeonaul,'] 1. Of 
or pertaiiung to a proconsul or his position or 
auworitj: as, proooitstfhir rule. 

Beyond the oi]ittid the jiroeoiiiMlar power wureitod in 
him [Angutu] without local limitations 

IT. IF. OhtfMa The Early Empire^ 1* 

Theproeeiifiilsr atataaof Achala under Oallla 

Sdkif, Hiat Chrlit Church, 1. 1 8S. 

2. Under the government of a proconsul: as, 
A proeoHaular province. 

proconanlMT (pr$-kon'rt-lf-ri), a. [< L. pro- 
co»iyNtoi*fo, proconsular: see j>rocofiMdar.] Pro- 
consular. 

Proeonmiiarie authority, deotton to be oonauU, and 
other atepa to mount to the empire were procured. 

Orenawep, tr. Tadtua'a Annalea, allL 6. 

prooonsillate (pr$-kon'9$-lAt). n. [s F.i^ro- 
cowfulat » Bp. Pg. proeoMwaao as It. proeonsu- 
UitOf < lj.pro(!OHRulatus, the otftoc of a proconsul, 
<Mroc(Murttl, a proconsul: see procoNSttl.] The 
oiboe of a proconsul, or the term of his office. 

proconsillUlip (p^-kon'sul-ship), n, [< pro- 
mnatil + -ahip,'] Same oa proeonmUtte, 

R. flzea on 168 A. n. as the date of the proeanmMip at 
Olandlna Mazimna. Amer. Jour. PkOoL, X, 100. 

procraitiiutte (pr^-kras^ti-nat), e.; pret. and 
pp. procraatinatedf ppr. procrasHnaHng, [< L. 
prooraatinatua^ pp. of proerMUnare^ put off till 
the morrow, < pro^ for, + pertaining 

to the morrow, < era^ to-morrow. Cf. craaUnti- 
iion^ proercusHne,"} H trana. To put off till an- 
other day^ or from day to day; delay; defer to 
a future time. 

Hopdeaa and helideaa doth AEgeon wend, 
ButtoiiroenMWiiaea hia lifdeaa end. 

dhalr.,C.ofE..Ll. 150. 

flonaalTO atin proeradifiated hla return on rarioua pre> 
texta. PraiwU, Kerd. and laa., it ill. 

•^ByiL To poatpone, adjourn, defer, retard, protract, pro> 
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n. n. One who or that which proexeates or 
generates. 

Thoae imparteot and putrid craataree that raoehre a 
oswliiig life from two moat unlike proarMnfs the Sun 
and mudde. Mitton, On Del of llnmb.>emonot. 

prooreato (pr5'kr$4Lt), e. f.; pret. andpp. pro- 
created, ppr.proereating, [< L. proeraatuaf pp. 
of proereare (> It. proeraare ss Sp. Pg. procrwi r 
■B F. procrSer), bring forth, beget, < pro, be- 
fore, HF ereara, produce, create: see create.] To 
beget; generate; engender; produce: as, to 
prooraata children. 

He waa lineally deaoended, and naturally proenaiadf at 
the noble atooke and familte of Lanoaater. 

//ali,Edw.IV.,an.a 
Since the earth retalna her fmitfnl power 
ToprocTMto plants the foreat to reatore. 

8trH, JStadhman. 

procreation (prd-krf-&'shpn), n. [< OF. pro- 
creation^ F. proer^Uon as Hp.procreactea as Pg. 
proereafSo sa It. procraassUma^K L.procr«irio(«-), 
Mneration, < proereare^ pp. proeraaiua^ bring 
xorth. beget: see procriKite.] The act of pro- 
creating or begetting; generation and produc- 
tion of young. 

Tiaonlle Incident 

To man to oauae the bodlea proertationi 
The Boule *a infuado by heavenly operation. 

TimetfWhiaiU(&. E. T. I 


.8.XP.7. 


is. 


intrana. To delay; be dilatory. 

Ipreerariliiate more than 1 did twenty yean amv 

Aata, To Pope. 

procrastination (pro-kras-ti-n&'ahon), u. t< 
OF. procraatinatUm as Pg. procraaiiHa^ ss It. 
procraatinasioua, < L. proeraatinatio(n-), a put- 
ting off till the morrow. < jtroeraaHnatuat pp. of 
proeraaUnare,jmt off till the morrow: see /iro- 
craatinate.'] The act or habit of procrastinat- 
ing; a putting off to a future time; delay; 
dilatorinesB. 

PromuHtiMmin temporala fa ahrayi dangerous but In 
qdrituala It la often damnable. iSoiitA, Sermona XI. z. 

PneraaUnathn la the thief of time. 

Young, Night Thoughta, L 888. 

procrastinatlve (prp-kras'ti-n^tiv), a. [< pro- 
craaUnaie -ive?] Given to procrastination; 
dilatory. 


UnoleanneaB ia an unlawful gratifloation of the appetite 
at proenation. South, 

procreatiTO (pro'kif-^tiv), a, [< procranta + 
-tee.] Having the power or function of procre- 
ating; reproductive; generative; having the 
power to beget. 

The ordinary period of the human pneroaHoo teou^ in 
malea ia alzty-flve, in femalea forty-Sve. Sir Jf. Hole. 

procreativeneBB (prd'krf-^tiv-nes), n. r< i>ro- 
creative + -ncaa,"} The sUle or quality of being 
procreative ; the jiower of generating. 

Theae have the acenrat prlvQege of propagating and not 
ezpiriiig, and have reconciled me proanaUtBenam at cor- 
poreal with the duration of inoorporeal anbatanoea. 

Ptoain^fCkrittkMneiif, 

procrcator (pro'krf-a-tor), w. [< OP. proerea- 
taWf F. procrMleur = Sp. Pg. proermaor ss It. 
procraatoro^ < L. procreatov^ a begetter, a pro- 
ducer, < proereare^ pp. procreatua^ bring forth, 
generate : see procreate.] One who begets ; a 
generator ; a father or sire. 

He ia vnkynd and vnnaturall that wil not oherlahe hya 
natural parentei and procreolori. Uatt, Edw. IV., an. 8. 

procreatriz (pro'krg-a-triks), n. [=B F.procr^- 
teioc, < L. procreatrix, fern, of procreator^ pro- 
creator: see procrcator, \ A mother. Cotgrave, 

Prooris (prok'ris), n. [mL. (Fabricius, 1808), 
< L. ProoriSy < Qr. Ilpdapif, a daughter of Erech- 
theuB.] In enUm.i {a) A genus of sygtenid 
moths, having the fore wings blue, the hind 
brown, antennas sublinear, in the male bipec- 
tiuate, palpi slender, wings maculate, and larvie 
ovate, contracted, delicately pilose, it la wide- 
mvad, of so or 80 apoclei^ ropreaentod In Europe, Africa, 
Anatnaia, and both Amerloaa. P, amariaam » very de- 


I waa too proenManaKi 
In my neighborhood. 


te and inert while you were atlll 
Tha Wtio, XI. 14a 


procnurtlnator (pr^kras'ti-nfi-tgr), n. [a Pg. 
procraatimdor^ lUprocraatinatore; as procraa- 
iinate + -orl.] One who procrastinates, or de- 
fers the performance of anything to a future 
time. 

procrastinatanr (pr$-kraBHi-uft-t$-ri), a, [< 
procraaUnata 4" -ory,"} Pertaining to or imply- 
ing procrastination. Imp, Diet, 
procrMtin6t(pr^kra8'tin),v.f. [< OF.prooray- 
tiner m 'Pg^prveraatinar as It. proerasUnare, < L. 
lyrocraaUMreymLt off till the morrow: seepro- 
craattnataJ] To procrastinate. 

Thinkyng that If that pardon were any lenger qmoe jwo- 
muleiiid or prolonged that in the meane oeaaon. eta 

£rfllf,Heii.vta.,aii.l. 

PTOcreant (piC'krf-jmt), a, and n. [a Sp. It. 
proeraantay < L. proeraan(t-)8y ppr. otproeraaray 
bring forth, beget: see procreate.] 1. a. Pro- 
creating; produoing young; relate to or con- 
nected with reproduction. 

No Jnttef frieie, 

Buttmaa nor ooign of vantaga but thia bim [the martlet] 
Hath made hla pendent bed and proerMiit cradla 

aM.,llaobeth,La8. 

But the loM of liberty la not the whole of what the pm- 
bird anllera Pahg, Nat. Thoot, zvill. 

HorprMiwNif vlgfla Nature keepi 
Amid the unfathomable deepa 

roriliimrtt, Vemid Oda 



1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling Procmates, 
a robber of ancient Greece, who, according to 
the tradition, tortured his victims by placing 
them on a certain bed, and stretching them or 
lopping off their legs to adapt the body to its 
lei^h : resembling inis mode of torture. Hence 
— 2. lieduoiug by violence to strict conform- 
ity to a measure or model : producing uniform- 
ity by deforming or injunuiis force or by mu- 
tilation. 

When a story or argument undergoea contortion or mu- 
tUattuii, It is said to go through a jpmertafMn process 

SirJ, Dadu, 

He stretches his favorite charaoters on a ProefuSeau 
bed, while he suliordliiates hla plot and hla eplsodeato 
oontllctlng calculations Farlnightlji Heo , , N. B., XL. 8a 

procniBtaanlBe (pro-krus'le-au-is), V, t,\ pret. 
and pp. jmimw/eawirf'd, ppr. procmatcanising, 
[< Procruatran + -tec.] To stride li or contract 
to a given or required extent or size. 
ProcniBteBian (prd-krus-td'si-au), n, [Irreg. < 
Procruatea (see rrocruatean) + -iaw]. Same as 
Procruaiean, Quarterly lira, (Imp, Diet,) 
Proctacanthns (pmk - ta - kan ' thus), f». [NL. 
(Macquart, 1888), < Gr. rr/HMTdg, llie anus, + 
OKavSay a thorn.] A genus of dipterous insects 
of the family AailUl^, They are among thoae known 
aa robter-yMM and hawk /Hen. P. mitberti Is the Hlssourl 
bee-killer. Bee cut under hawk-fin. 

proctagra (prok-tag'rii), u, fNli., < Gr. upmr^^y 
the anus, -f &ypa, a taking ; ef. pmlaipHi,’] Same 
as proctalgia. 

proctalgia (prok-tal'ji-|l), w. [NTi., < Gr. npua- 
rdf, the anus, + i>aiu.] Pain of the anus 
or rectum. 

prootatrOBla (prok-ta-tre'si-jl), s. [NL., < Gr. 
TTpuardi, the anus, + arpyro^y not perforated: 
see atreaia,'] The condition of having an im- 
perforate amis. 

proctert, n. An obsolete form of proctor, 
pro^&l (prok-tl'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. ir/juar^Cy 
the anus, 4* -itia,] Inflammation of the rectum 
or anus. 

proctocele (prok'tp-sdl), n, [< Gr. irp^dcy the 
anus, + ait/h/y a tumor.] In tMtlioLy inversion 
and prola;^ of the rectum, from relaxation of 
the sphincter. 

proctocyetotomy (prok^to-sis-tot'o-mi), n. [< 
Gr. irpuKT^y the anus, + Kl cyatotoniy.} Cystot- 
omy performed through the rectum. 
proctodffiUmCjirok-io-Sd'um), n.; pi. proctodmt 
(-jl). [NL., < Gr. npuKui^y the anus, + ddatec, 

by the way, < dildf, way.] A poHt.erlor section 
or the alimentary canal or di|p;8tivo tract, being 
BO much of the whole intestlno or enteric tube 
as is formed at the aboral end by an ingrowth 
of the ectiMjerm : correlated with atomtHiaeumy 
which is derived from the ectoderm at the oral 
end — both being distingiiislied from entcrou 
proper, which is of etidiHlermal origin. Also 
proctodeum. 

The snil opening forms at a late period by a very abort 
ingrowtli atprooMOaum, coinciding with the blind tennt 
nimon at the rectal peduncle. Urtl., XVI. 068. 

proctodoal (prok-tp-<]e'al), a, [< proctodx-um 
+ -a/.] PeiHAitiiti’g to ihe jiroetodieum. 

The terminal aection of the inti«tlnu la funned by the 
Invagination. iSiru^. NrO., XXIV. CSa 

pTOCtodeHin, U, Hoeproctadaeum, 
proctodsrnia (prok-to-<iin'i-ji), ff. [NL., < Gr. 
npuKr6gy the arms, + 'o6wt/, pain.] Proctalgia. 
ProctonotidlS (prok-tc>-n»ta-de), «. pL [NL.. < 
Proctouotua + -tVf«.] A family of polybranchi- 
ate nudibranchiates, typified by the genus iVoc- 
tonotua. They have a distinct mantle, iiun-retisotne 
rhinophoiis zed dorsal paplllie without cnldophoroua 

S achet around the nmiiflu and iiaaaliig forward under 
e head. The Jaws are ounieuua, and the tooth of the 
radula ere multlsorial. 

ProctonotOB (prok-to-nd'tus), n, [NL., < Gr. 
irptMcrdCy the anus, +‘wjroi*, back.] A genus of 



Ijormot /boeHr amerieona tomAhuasgtaphimt, 


•tructive to the grape in the United States, Its lams feed- 
ing grageriondy on me under sideof the leaver and often 
entirely defoliating the vliia There are two anniul gen- 
erations, and the pupai hibernate In tough oblong oval 
oooooni spun in some sheltered spot or orevioa The best 
rem^ is nnderepraylng with Paris green. P, ataUeo Is 
known as the/orvrifr-fnotA. (b) A genus of butter- 
flies. Merrkk-Sehdffary 18M. 

Ptoenuteui (pt^-knu'w^), a. [< L. rto- 
ermle$,<Ot.lliioKpobaTyt, ProenutM(M6d.f.)*] 


Prretsfmtux mttcrtmiflnmx. (Line ahowc naturnl Uss.) 

nudibranchiates, typical of the family /Vocteso- 
tida?. The species occur in the European seas. 
proctoparal;|W(prok't5-p^-ralM-Bi8),n [NL., 
< Gr. Trpmrdf, the anus, + mipdkvaic, paraly- 
sis: see paralyaia,] Paialysis of the spuincter 
ani. 

proctoptoma (prok-top-td'm|). n, [NL., < Gr. 
irpcMcroiy the anus, + wrw^a, fall, < wGntofy fhll.] 
Prolapse of the reetum. 



When the nivle mulai 
nentM ocmenauntod, ooik 


Mid lotlm- 

Bd, and affl- 


The most olamonme for thie pratondad lafomatloa are MmiStf 

either athelirte or lAm^prodon wboraed bgr atbelata. ^ ^ "• aeL Mo., XXVm. eift. 

Booktr, ^ * 

2, Bpecificallyi a person employed to manage proctotomy (prok-tot'(Hnl), n, [< Or. irp^^f 
another’s cause in a court of ol?il or eeclesi- the anus, + -ro^o, < rifivnv, ra/ulv^ rat.] In 
astical law, as in the court of ^miralty or a surg., a cutting of the rectum, as m Ije divi- 
roiritual court. Pnoton dlaalunged dutlea ^ 
thoM ot eollolton and attomm In other oonrto. The proctotroto (prok t^trSt), a. A lisard of the 
term la alao need In aome Amerloan oourta for praotitlon- crenus FroetoHreius, 

*octote^ (prok-t^-trtW «. ^, < Gr. 
^?wrhl^ . f •• Wh. h. I. ’r/)a«tr<if, the wiiw, + rp^rdf, perfonted.1 A ge- 

• Mit of iq>llod StMillartb. li nn» <>* *" ■’*' 

to aome faded oonrta hidd In Dooton* Commoni— a laqr iNti/ffffiacittofttd, of southern South America, 
old nook near Bt FanraChiirehrard---whataoUoltora are ProctotlllOeB. etc. See Proetotnipw. etc. 

Borins the whole of Btafford'a primaoy the pope filled . . , ♦ anna 4* rntmau horc nfeMo throuo^ 
op the aeea by proTlalnn, the ooondl nominated tlieir Jjfc amw, + through.] 

eandldatea; at Borne thepnoetoie of the piu-tlea oontrlirud The typical genus of Proetotn/pidSB* They are 
a oompromlae. SlMt^ Const Ifist, f SSO. small buck InaeotSi often with reddish abdomen, haring 

51 Onn of fho MorAaonfaHvAH of fho aIai^v in «denUite mandibles and alngle-spoR^ fore tthte. Ateut 
a, iJne or tne representatives or tne bo species of thli wide-spread genna hare been deaerlbed. 

the Convocations of the two provinces of Gan- Theg^ mainly panaitlD npon the larwa of diptenma In- 
terbury and York in the Church of England, aeota whleh In^tfon^ 

They are elected by the cathedral chapters and Proctotrypidm (prok-t§-trip'i-dd), a. pi [NL. 
the clergy of a diocese or an archdeaconry. (Stephens, 1820, in the form iVoctofrupfAs), < 
Hie olerloalprostonr . . . were originally summoned to Ffoctotnf^ + -idSBJ} A notable family of rar- 

they might hare seonred a permanent podUon In the size and usually somber colors, having the hind 
Isgfilatttre. By adhering to uielr eooleaiaatioal otganiaa- margin of the prothorax reaching the teguliB, 

athooyipoi^i«.«inglromaeti^^^ 

ehance of beoomlng an aotire part of pwllament. SE?®** **j^®*^!i*^K*“*^ unlvar^ dla- 

Stubba, Oouat. Blat.. 1 432i tributlon. Orer 800 species of ISO genera are known 

4 . An bfflcinl In a unlveinity or odloge whoM Sh^‘*2S£,Pcwl^SS2!rXS£SSS« 
function it is to see that good order is kept, onituo. PUUmtUninm, MymaHnm, LiaprUnte, iMyUnm, 
In thenntveraitles of Ozford and Cambridge the proutora and IteUHnm. Bee oat under Ptoiypaiter. 
are two oHloera chosen from among the maateri of arts. Procbicdia f nrok-tu'kkV n. nl PNL.. neut. nl. 


prootmito (prok"tOT-shlp), a. [< proctor + 
-«hto.] The office of a j^tor; management 
or procuratorship; specmoally, the pontion of 
the proctor of a university. 

The proeMdp for sdenea Jnirtly as^ed fw ma^ 
within MS province as s student, is rather hM^ elid- 
ed to matters wMoh he hlms^ dedm^ to ^ bgK^ 

Seta JKAsp JLa ViUls OUs 


Roctott^ (prok-t^tre'tn.^ .. ^ W. .f BnAnd wWioat 

Z?!? . ..„h_ V.,. jr/)a«tr<if,thoanmi, + rp?raf,perft>rat.d.l Age- iMuruitattntmuiloik MaASalddaPM^fij; 

iq>ii.d StMillartb. ii *•»» o* *" S. A document by which a person is empow- 


slso preoiiraite), a esii^ for, ebuge, admituT 
tratim, proonration, < to. proe,,^ 

ttu, take caw oi^ manage, adnAuifot see pr,^. 
ewv.] If. Oarej maaagemeiit. ^ 

Eke plauntes have this prosMcsstoiM 


Untoffialre greet multqffioaelon ; 

That first is dcKme tim BMde with mooU * dimiiKo 

2. The management of another’s affairs; iho 
b^g intrusts with such management. 

Itakenotnpcmm^ffier t^priMii^^ 
mnge. ijp. ffisH Eem a in i^ p. 170. (XoMuim.) 

It were wdl to ]^ed that psrsems of eminence 
would oeese to nuto themsilw rspresentadyss of the 


8. A document oy wnicn a penmn u empow- 
eredtotransaettheaflairsofanoiher. Seemoa- 
date.4 (5).— 4. Eselfis. ; (a) Formerly, provision 
of the neoessary expenses for visitation, duo 


2 ^, the amw, + rpwray,^re, pfew through.] ^ |,ighop or archdeacon upon his visitation. 


The typical genus of Proetotn/pidSB, They are 
small black Inseota, often with reddleh abdomen, having 
edentate mandlblee and ilngle-apnired fore ttblai. About 
60 epeciee of thie wlde-ipread genua have been deeoribed. 
They MV maliiW paiaaltfo upon the larva of dipterous In- 
aeota which infest fungi. 


asitio ontomophagous hymenopterous insects, 
typified by the genus Proetotrppea. of minute 
size and usually somber colors, having the hind 
margin of the prothorax reacning the tetraliB, 
and the ovipositor issuing from &e tip of the 
alidomen. The group Is vary large and of nnivareal dla- 
tributlon. Over 800 species of 120 genera are known 
in Europe alone. The 11 subfamllieeareBrgfnfnai^ Anto- 
liwinet, BothyUnm. Comphroninm, ProoMnfptnm, fibeif- 
onitim. PMpgaatmnm, MymaHnm, BArorMnjv, IMyUfUi, 
and IteUHnm, See out under Ptoiypaiter. 

Proctneha (prok-tu'kj|), ii.pl. [NL., neut. pi. 
of proetuehus : soo proeiuehouc.'] One of two di- 


to the bishop or archdeacon upon his visitation. 
(b) In modem usage, the sum of money paid to 
a bishop or archdeacon as a oommntonon for 
the above provision.~>ProonratiOii-llm, or proon- 
ratton-monigr, a sum of moneyieken ly aorlvenen on 
Aft Qiit i iig inoiMi of mon e y. 

yoenrator (prok'£rft-tQr), n. psarly mod. £. 
proeuratourf < ME. ptYwicmfor, ptYMwratoufy 
prokeratour^ < OF. proouratorf F. proourateur 
as Bp. Pg. proeurador m It. proowratorCf < L.pro- 
euratoTf a mana^, agent, administrator, dep- 
uty, steward, bmliff, X proewrarCt pp. proeura^ 
tu8f take care of, manage : see prooimc. Ctf. 
proctor, oontr. of procurator.^ 1 .The manager 


ipositor issuing from the tip of the proctor, oontr. oi procurator. \ i. The manager 
The group Is very large and of nnivereel dla- ®f another’s affairs $ one who aots for or instead 
Mrer 800 species of 120 genera are known of another, and under his authority; especially, 

?&■?** one who nndertakee the can of any legal pro- 

pmm, armtnrunm, rrocMrypfiiM, A.H- .....ji-— li vir 


Chancellor In the oauiea heard In the University, to oouni VISIOIW of the lurheUaria (the 
the votee lu the Houaea of C^imvocatlon mid Congregation, other being Aprocta), ill which 
. . . Mid to exact fliiea and other penaltlea for breaohea of there is an anal aperture of tlie 
VnlTmltv diMipttu. ««.■« . . alimentary cavity. Thv we tb. 


Dkkmu, Biot Ozford, p. 06. 
WcL uiiwfirthior, told 
: he had dlnib'd aorooa the mikoiL . . • 
d breath'd the I^rotHaPa dogs. 

Tnrnymm. PrlnoeM, Frol. 


rhyiiohoomlona tniiNdlariana or ne- 
mertoMi worms; aome of them differ 
little from the aprootona riiabdoom- 
Iona tnrhellariani^ aave in having an 
anna; but there la generally a frontal 
proboaola without a buccal proboaoi% 
eyes and ciliated foeem on the heed, 
and aexnal diatinotneea. Bee also 
onta nnder /ffignekoeiBla and Pfff- 
dium. 


B. Akeeperofaspitnl-house; aliar. Har^mn, 5::2?S?«ni22 
Caveat for Gursotors. p. llfi.— 0t. One who col- ISmM dtaUnSS^ ^*^i3bo 
leoted alms for lejiers or others unable to beg in onta nnder /fkgneAnxela and F0f- 
person. [Gant.] 

Aooordliyr to Kennott, beggars of any kind were called prOCtUChOUS (prok-Wkus), a. 
mveCoiu The Frateniltye or Vaoabondee, 1676, has the [< NL. proetuchus, < Gr. Yr/NMr- 
“ =~v.“ .to >»• }»Of lone, rdf, the anne, + <ye<v, have.] 

wh«. M. imUtor Mndetb h li. on hT. g^Viiig an toub: iaid of thi 

Wmotm’ dom. mrmitnra® mm mmiitM. PrOCtudha, in distinction from 


Trootm' 


r (proVh 


prooton* men, prootazs' servants. 


the Ajtrocta. 


proetor (prok'tpr), v. t. [< praetor, «.] 1. To procumbent (prd-kum'bgnt), 
manage as an attorney or pleader. [^ L. proeumben{U)H,mr. 



ceedings for another, and stands in his place; 
a proctor; an agent: in Scotland, one wbo rep- 
resents a party in tne inferior oourts. 

May I not axe a libel, sire somononr, 

Ann answere ther by my proeurutoyr 
To swldi thyng aa men wole eimoeen noT 

Chmuor, mar'll Tala I 2SHl 

The qpeaker of the oommona ... In addition to the 
general anperintendenoe of bnalneca and his antborlty m 
proturator and proloontar of the houae, had alao to main- 
Udn order. 8lhi66f, Const Hist, 1 466. 

2. In Bom. hist., a finauoial agent or manager 
in an imperiid province, corresponding to the 
questorin a senatorial province; also, an ad- 
ministrator of the impenal flsons, or ^asury, 
or one of certain other personal agents or rep- 
resentatives of the emperor. 

Pilate, . . . the fifth BonianBroeimafer . . . of Jndm, 
Bemaria, and Idnmiea. Miupa BrtL, XIX. 88. 

Proouzator fiscal, in Bootland, a pnUle proaoontor. 

The pnblio proeeoutor for oonntlei Is the proeurotnr’ 
/•sol, who takeethe initiative fn oasM of sntpeeted death. 

Jtti4ge.B^XXLn«t 


manage as an attorney or pleader. 

I cannot pnetor my own oanao so well 
TU make It clear. 

Wairbwrton, On Shakapeare'a Antony and Cleopatra. 

KlrfiMam.) 

2f. To hector; swagger; bully. Fori^, quoted 
in Halliwell. 

FTOCtorage (prok'tqr-fij), n. [<]>roctor + -a//4r.] 
Management by aproctor or otberagent ; hence, 
management or superintendence in general. 

Aa tor the fogging prodo/rago at monw, with inch an 
aye ae strooke Oehra with Leprosy, and Blmoii Magna 
with a cursi^ to doea she [exoommnnioatlonl looke. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., IL 


a. [< L. jtroeumhen{U)s, ppr. 
of prooumoere, fall forwm or 
prostrate, < pro, forward, + 
*eumbere, ouoare. Ho: see cufu- 
Itenll 1. Lying down or on 
tbo face; prone. 


tbo face; prone. 
ProonmborU each obeyed. 




A ProetuchoiM Tur- 


All p roo u rntofial ezeeptfona onght to be made before 
oontenetlon of anit, and not afterward^ as being dilatory 
exoeptlona if a pcootor was then made and oonstitnted. 

Fsteigon. 

unable to aupp^’&olf, anJ 

therefore lying on the ground, SSM^.iSSS ^ 


gangluil 0 . 0, ciUatwl 
Kmbd; c.orMcelbrpio- 
tnuriun of the fronul 
probceds; S, entcrkir 


but without putting forth p it of the pmboKjs; nrAmiM.<1 
roots: as, a imJcwiSw# stem^ v. potaertor nu«:ui.r procirai 


In theMdproeioialortoleyebflnthe Uni 
it [Queen's GMlege] ia styled ^CMlcglnm 
Jff. MMF Q., 1 


curator + •ak^. 


rok'^-rft-tqr-ship), n. 

The office of a procurator. 


The oflioe wblob Pilate bore wss the jn vewiefti raMip />f 
^nda. Bp, P ommm, Si^ of Creed, iv. 


proctorioal (prok-tor'iial), a. [< proctor + au article readily procurable. 

l^ctoriaL It [symp of violelo] is a tor more oommon and preeurs- 

Bvery tutor, for the better diaoharglng of hia duty, liquor. Hogia Worin, L 74i. 

d»nb.r.,«M»i«rf.aUH«..yM.rh^ TOOCTWey (prok'9;*5l), ». t<lIK.j»roea«i^ 

„ .. <OV.*}>ro<mraote,<1{Uproeitraila,proetiraeta, 

»o«fa>gfor,oharge: eoeiwoouraKon. OLproa/yt 
proetoi^eti, ppr. proctorietng, [< proctor + ^jontr. of proouracv.l 1. The ofilro or service 

PS?'"®" *®P- of a prooSatOTlfte management of on affair 

rimand. [Eng. univeraity elangJ for TOothor.-8t. A proenraidon. 

One dont like to go In while (here 's any ohanoe of a mhm.— .i .mm* •i.m ... mwUi om 

gets proetprfwd Inonsfiold whiohe longe hatha CSTils proonnSo^ 

^ jweeiirneto few my person, and v. 

*®*®* — ”°hled a mod of the dergle at London, 
upUK^, the anus, + vpon the last of Julia in »• which he demanded preen- 

burst.] Hemorrhage from the anus. roetoa BtHn dmi, Hen. m., an. lim 


I. a. Pertaining to proonration. 

n. ff« The iiutrument by whleh anv person 
constitutes or appoints his proourator to repn^- 


a oaring for, ohazge: see mctira^ Of. sent him in any court or cam. 

contr. of procaromf.] 1. The ofllw or sei^oe procure (pr?-k4r'), v. -^pret. and pp. procurnl 
of a procuratw; the management of affair j^romuing. [< ME. proeur^X OF. pru' 
for another.-— 2t. A proxy or procuration. m^^F. procurer b Sp. I&.prooiffar a It.F'*''' 
^neaeyd prionr hi^ tent alao to yew. and to Maystar curare, < L. procurarc. twB oaro of, care fo* * 
Wflllam Swan, whIohe longe bathe he hia proonratoa a jook after, muiaffe, a^hninister. be a procurn- 
jmametofcwmyperion,^^ tor, J^ake ^ition, < p?, to, b^,^ + 

The legat amimihled a mod of the desgle at London, 
vpon the last of Julia In the whidh be demanded prean- 
roetoa HetouM^ Hen. HL, an. llBBi. 


tor, also make expiation, < pro, to, beroro, 
oNfaria eare to, look after, < mmi, oare : 
cere.] L frame. If. Tocareto; ^vaattention 
to; look after. 



luXiUrf 

ti<in to the 


2. To 

contrive 


JMrit Xia* iOnriMH at Kii«dom 

■boat ^ -can and peine; efleet; 

efleet; iiidnee; eanee: aB,hejm>- 

riired a law to be paaeed. 

Tlia tnftar JUBteaor iMde M araw 

lun*. 


aa^SSfOT^oDo^^Mom^i? KndmiiT (pif-<ft'id-|), a. 


Iljr 

vc*r 


V all neens po«IU«tlMvjN« 0 iire to have gold and in- 

a a 

TSrooeed, BoUniiiv to jevenre nqr fidL 

AM., 0.otS.,L 1. L 
Ko ooogfat relief 

»,aUo«.tadl...«^hlygja^ 


That mmoar to bo epread. 

dEIU%y, GntetalBenrant, L 2. 
siibornatlou of perJurj hi the offenoe of proeuHiu an* 
othor to take enoh a fuae oath M oonitltutee pefjuiy ill the 
priiicipid. £laefciloiM^Oom.,lV.z. 

3. To obtain, as by request, loan, effort, labor^ 
or purchase ; get ; gain ; come into possession 
of. 

I'romn rnto yonr edf inohe lelthfnU trendee ae will 
rather etale yow from fOUinge. 

nooM q^Pmeedniofl (B. B. T. 8., eitra aer.), L 74. 
You deelred me lately to proewe yon Dr. Daviea'e Welih 
annimer, to add to thoee many yon have. 

fiowM, Letter!, 1. t. 2B. 
Go: for yoonelfproeMve renown; . . . 
An'foryohr lawfnl Klim hli cr o wn. 

Burnt, Highland Laddie. 

4t. To prevail with unto some end ; lead ; bring. 

l! it my lady mother? . . . 

What unaoonitom'd oame ortMicm her hitherT 

hAair.,BaandJ.,lU.6.d8. 
Yonder ia a pleaiant arbonr, proenm him thither. 

i&iry, LoreTrloki, ir. 8. 

6t. To solicit; urge earnestly. 

The famona Briton prince and Faery knight . . . 

Of the faire Alma greatly were pro^d 
To make there lenger aojonme and abode. 

apnmr, F. Q.. HI. L 1. 
.-.■yn: »■ To proYlde^ fnmlah, aeonro^ oompaaa.— S. 0ft- 
tefa. etc. Seeottaln. 
n. intrans. To pander; pimp. 

How doth my dear morael, 
atm. ha? 

procurement (pr$-1dir'm§nt), n. [< OF. pnih 


-drti 

^ poi^ jnoMootor (praoNnar 
<ie foi or lid ig 
(wneral way to _ . 
the United States, 

^^MidnoW . . . waa pot into a atrait-Jadwt In the 
Mton In the spring of 1878 for Inalfingiipon hia 

G. ffminm, The Centary, XZXV. 687. 

||JSP“SS in Vrmek ktm, the pablio proeeon- 

^in-ohieL ooneapondlim in a general way to the attor- 
n^-genoral in Amerkan btw, but haying anperrlalon over 
tlmpiiDewviimifofof or da 

prooiu^Te (prp-hbr^siv), a, |;< L. proeurnUf 
pp. or proeurrere, run forth f< pro, forth, + 
jeriwd, run: see otcrreiifl), + -foe,] Running 

Jtocurslve gpllg^, epOepay In which the 
ate begin wi^or oonalat of apnrpoeCleeerunningforwiud. 

procanratlon (prd-k^r-vft'ghqn), n. [7 L. jpro- 
eurvare. pp, nroeurvatug, bend or curve lor- 
ward, <pro, forward, + eurvare, bend, curve: 



ever ptoddf, a. An obeolete fonn of iired- 
in a Brooder (prod'tej, a. One who jprodg. 

' ftodenia (prf-im'iii-l), a. fNL. (Guende, 
18ft2).] A genng of noetidd mothg of the anb- 
fhmily jrpfoph€idfU8,havlngthepalpi aioending, 

Spkicnvnft Owlet-inoth {PrrnltmimJImunmtMi}, 

«. larva ; A wlaipi of moth. 

the third joint long-conical, and the posterior 
wings semi-hyaline, it ia a wide-apread genna, with 
aomeSOapeoleaof Borope, aouthem Aaia, thelfalaysrehl- 
pelagic Auatralla, and both Amorioaa. P./aafoi«dfolaooiii- 
mon in the United Btatea; Ita larva feeifallkeaotttworm, 
onyarlonaaaoonlentvegetahlea. SeealaooutanderoMlfC- 


rjfodldaa (p^igh'lan), *». [< L. Prodkmt , < 

latioi, riBinic a little TwYowthe ^.gtar, < ir/ri, A 

bpfoTe.+Z..,dog: teehound.-] f. («)’Aii£» 1 SL* Prodieua in the 

riont constellation: game agC'mfeifiMor. Seo t-ij.u.."— 1 .-\ . rvr 

CoBfa. (6) The principal star ot tbe eonstella- ^ i*': - 

tion Canig Minor, the eighth brightest in the 
heavens. — 2. In sooL, the typical genns of the 
family Proeymidm^ and the only genus of the 
subfamily ProeymintB, founded by Storr in 1784, 

containing the racoons. “ " — 

ProoyonioiB 
Procyon{\ 
can lamil 


mals of the arctoid series of flssiped PbrsA rep- , 
resented by the genera Vroepon and JmMta, 
respectively the types of its two subfAmilies, 
Procpaniim and Ammifue, or the racoons and 
eoatis. The family waa formeriy deSned with latitado 
enough to indnde other procyonlform animala. ac the kln- 
kajon and baaaarla. It la now reatricted to forma having 
40 teeth, of whloh the laat npner premolar and Arat lower 
molar are tnberonlar. and the lower Jaw moderate or 
alender, with ahort wmphyaJa, recurved ooronoid prooeaa, 
and mandibular angle near the condyle. Bee onta under 
eoffg and racoon. 

procyoniform (pro-si-on'i-f Arm), a. [< Proeytm 
, ralatreaa? Prorurm ahe Proeyon, 2) + L. forma, form.] Bacoon- 
M., H. for H., iU. % 6a like in structure and affinity ; belonging to or 

_ ntl «. r< OF oro- resembling the P%'oeuoniformia, 

Fremont, < proouramenim, procurement, ftOCTWiformia (pi^si-^n-i-fAr'nii-jJ), a. pU 


solicitation, < L. proeurare, procure: see pro- 
eureJ] 1, The act of bringing about, or causing 
to be effected. 

k aeeond Balaeeth, who In hia fathera life, by p roo e tv wi eiit 
of the Janlaaayrea, and in the hope of their eydApnrpoeed 
to vBOipe the State and Bmpyre to hhn eelfe. 

Qu/roam, Letteri (tr. by HeUowaa, 1677^ p. SSa 
They think It done 

By her p roeurr m tnt to edvenoe her eon. 


e W.i we proeyontform,1 A section of the arc- 
id series of firapra Fera, contrasted with the 
ursiform and musteliform sections otArctoidea, 


They have two tme lower molariL the lact upper mo 
more or leaa tranavorae, tho earotid canal not nehind the 
middle of the inner wall of the auditory boUa, and the 
furaraen laoemm poaterlua antiurfo from tlie poatero-ln- 
ternal angle of the tympanic bone. There are 4 foml- 


liea ASkuridm of the Old World, and the American Ckreo- 
Irpadm, M*roeymiiidm,txA BaamnMdM, 


Bnfdtn, Anrongaeba IL 1. FrocyoilllUB (prd^si-^ni'iie), w. pi. ^ 

po^ngienda for the Co unt, but Anda him dead, prob- Prooyon + -ifilC.] A subfamily of Prooyonidm, 


pL [NL., < 


ably by the royal proetimMfit 

Tfofenor, Span. lit, L 1601 
2. The act of proouring or obtaining; obtain- 
ment. 

Shalt not engage thee on a work eo much 
Impoaalble aa protwrmmil of her love. 

ahbrUy, Bird in a CagA L 1. 

procurdr (pr^kfir^Ar), n. 1. One who procures 


represented by tiie genus I^ooyon alone, hav- 
ing the snout short in comparison with ^ToMcifUS, 
and large mastoid processes and auditory bullm. 
See out under racoon, 

procjronilie (prd'si-o-nin), a, Bacoon-like; of 
or pertaining to the Prooyonidm or FrocyonU 
formia: as, the procyonime ^pe. 


^ A family 
of spiders, closely allied to the Urocteidm, and 
standing between tho superfamilies Jteiiielarim 
and TuXtiUtlarim, It contains 3 genera, among 
them the North American genus ^wHdomus. 

i. (Hcnta, 
deal of the fam- 
Amerioa. 

JLAAV TV IBD JViUiaA lU SMA a/AU cellar, 

prodigf, a. [as F. prodiffue ss 8p. Pg. It. prodigo, 
< L. prodigus, lavitdi, wasteful, prodigal, < prodU 
•e, consume, squander, drive forth, < pro(d-), 
fore, forward, 4- agere, drive.] Same as pmi- 
gal. [Bare.] 

In a goodly Garden'! alleya amooth, 

Where prod^ Nature aeta abroad her booth 
Of riohoai beantioa. 

Syhttler, tr. of Dn Bartaa'a Weeka, IL, Bden. 
'i-^l), a, and n, [< LL. (ML.) 
^alik, wasteful, < L.prodifTiM, wasteful : see 
woaig.} L G. 1. Given to extravagant expen- 
diture; expending money or other proper^ 
without necessity ; profuse; lavish; wasteful: 
said of iiersous: as, a prodigal man; the profS- 
gal son. 

If I would be pmdigai of my time and your patlenea 
what might nuti aay? /. WaUtm, iknuplete Angler, p. SOL 

Free llvera on a email acala who are pmdigai witlitii the 
oompaaa of a guinea. Irving, Tho Stout Gentleman. 

Yonr wOd, wiekod. witty prodigal aou la to a apirltual 
hnntaman an attraotive mark. 

H. B. SUnee, Oldtown, p. 488. 

2. Profuse; lavish; wasteful: said of things: 
as, a prodigal expenditure of money. 

Or qmidthrlf t’a prodigal oiceiw. 

CbHiiNT, In Hemory of John Thomtou 

8, Very liberal; lavishly bountiful : as, nature 
is prod^af of her gifts. 

The charteat maid la prodigal enough 
If ahe unmaak her lieauty to the moon. 

Shak., Hamlet, I. A 86. 


or obtains; that whioh brings on or causes to proa (proa), w. [rormeriy aim pr<^/ perhaps 
be done. • brad,} 1. A pointed (often 


Bealroa of upland, prodigal In oil, 

‘ “ " " — ^ 


Be you rather a hearer and bearer aaray of other men'a 
talk than a beginner or p ree ii fvr of roeeeh. 

jSVr U, aUnty (Arbe^Bng. Gamer, 1. 4S>, 
Iftheproeiirmvof . . . fanew law] have betrayed aeon- 
duct that oonfeaaea by-enoa and private motlvea, the dla- 
gnatto the olronmatanoea dlnpoaea ua ... to an Irreveiv 
enoe of the law itaelf. GeidfinAftb The Bee^ No. 7. 


blunt-pointed) weapon or instrument, as a goad 
or an awl.— 2. A long wooden pin used to se- 
oore thatch upon a roof. See the quotation. 

A prod [nied in thatching amongat North Lanoaahlre 
people] ia a wooden pin pointed Ane^ and la naed for put- 
wng atndght into the thatch. It may be a foot or Afteen 
iir.®5lQ.,6thaer.,X.19B. 


4. Frond. 


2t. One who uses means to bring an; 
about, egpeoially one who does so Beoref 
<!orruptly. 

You are to Inqiiire of wflfnl and oomipfc perjury in any 
of the king*i oourti: and that aa well of the aoton aa of 
thttprooHriri and anboman. 

Bacon, GhatgeatBeaBlonof the Verge. 


tion of hia lust; a ^^p; a pander. 

Btmmpeta In their youth tom proaurart In their age. 

^uMbSetmonanriSA 
ProconiB (prA-kfir'es), n, [< proewre 4- -ew.] 
Afemalepimp; a bawd. 

Hold thou the good: deAne it wdll: 

For fear divine Fhlloaophy 


And hoary t 

TennyiDti, Palace of Art 

Halliwfill, [Prov. £iig.]>BBy]L Lov- 
loMont 

»ias money extravagant- 
one who is profuse or 
lavish ; a waster ; a spendthrift, with the deS- 
nite artlolfl^ Me prodigal, the term, taken from the ordinary 
chapter-heading, fa uaud to dealgnute the younger aon in 
• ChiiBt'a parable. Lake i- *“ ““ 


iaAiVqAfiik etc. Reeecfmwmon 
II. H, One who exTieiids T 
ly or without necessity; on 


» XV. 11-82. 


A batikrn^ aprodi;^, who dm mi^ Aim his he^ 


inohea long, or even more. 

Sf. A crossbow used for throwing balls of metal 

or stone. Compare sfone-boift.— 4. [< prod, r.] on Ao Klalfo.' ’ ahak., u, of v., ill. i. 47. 

A prick or punch with a pointed or somewhat prodigallse, v. See prodigalise, 
blunt instrument; a poke. prodigality (prod-i-gaPj[-ti), n. [m F. pivdiga^ 

If a ohnd Uttered at going under Ae oonfeaUonal tent, UUf ss Pr. prmigalitai ss Sp. itrofligaK ~ 

One whpiffOCT gegfo rmojhy the^ j^okOT] ^«^ ylfli A ^ “ 

■ pdntod’iiiglmjnent; poke.^ 

The lady haa prodded little spiriing holea In Ae damp 
aa^ before her wl A her MraaoL •• 

jfStant, OnrHntaal IMend, L 10. 

Hungarian aoldiera-- whomay baveaoonafterward prml- 
dad Aelr DaniA fellow-beinga all Ae more effeeUveiy for 
that day's training. HoiaiBa Venetian Life, xv. 


> the Lords of HAL 

IbmiiiPii, In Memorlam, lUL 

proonroor (pr$-kft-rtoOi n, [F. (>G.pro0ifretfr 
^ Busa.jprY!mMioHi),< L.jpfveira 
t^mYNMiraforand|MY»m^ Aproeurator; es- 
PBOially, in some oountri^ an attorney; in 


borne by the officer who presides over the oifioe 
of the aataiy at Borne, when of the rank of a 
eaidinal. 


, lia, waste- 
, ^ _ The quality of 

being prodigal; extravagance in expenditure, 
particularly of money; profusion; waste. 

It ia not always so obvlona to diattngnlA between an 
act of liberality and an act of proiHiyalng. aoutk. 

If a man by notorious wodigallltg waa In danger of 
wasting hia eatate^ he was icioked upon as non ooropoa, 
and eommitted to the care of ourators or Ators by Ae 
pnator. EkukAont, Com., I. vilL 

2. Excessive or profose liberality. 

A sweeter and a lovelier genUeman, 

Framed in Ae jprodiisAlfo of natare. 

akSk., BiA. m., L 1 844. 
■igyB. X. Wastefnlneas, lavtAneia agnanderiiig. Seeee- 


prodigaliie 

^rodigaliM (prod'i-g^-is), «•; pret. uid pp. 
proeugalieed, ppr. prmiffalizing, [< OF. prm»- 
galUter as Vg^pramgalizar as l^rodigalUtMTe ; 
M prodigal Hh -ierc;. J I. trawt. To qiend or give 
with prodigality or profusenesv ; lavish ; p^i- 


I, trans. To qiend or give 


HNjor MftcMiirney prodigtdima hit offen of lenriot tn 
erenr oonceivablo depurtuient of lUo. 

Jhilwer, Cutoni^ xvil. L (Xtetdet.) 

n. intrawt. To be extravagant in expendi- 
ture : with an indefinite it, (Jotgraoe, 

Also spelled prodigalUto, 
prodigally (prod'i-gal-i), ado, [< prodigal + 


prodtoally (prod'i-iml-i), ado, [< prodigal + 
In a prodigal manner, (a) With profutinn 
or expentot ; extnivtganily ; Urlthly ; WMtefnliy : at, an 
etUte prodiffoUy diadpated. 


Thu next In ploou and pnuiahmont are they 
Who prodigally tlirow their aoula away. 

Dryden, ^old, vi. 087. 
(6) With liberal abundance ; profutely. 

The fleldt. 

With ripenliis hanreat prodigally fair, 

In brighteat iunthine baak. 

Wordtwarth, Bonnet^ il. 18. 

prodlgato (pro<i'i-gfit), 0 , t,i pret. and pp.prod- 
igcU^ pjir. prodigating, M L. prodigatus, pp. 

otproaigare (> Bp. prodigar), consume, squan- 
der, fre(|. of h, prodigore, consume, squander: 
tiee prodigal,^ To squander prodigally ; lavisli. 

Hit gold la vrodigaML in every direction which hit fool- 
lah menacea fail to frighten. Thaekerag, 

prodigenoet (prod 'i-jens), ». [< L. prodigeniia, 
extravagance, profusion, < prodigon{ U)h, ppr. of 
prodigcire, consume, squander: see prodigal,] 
Waste; profusion; prodigality. 

There it no proportion tn thia remuneration : thiH it not 
bounty, it it pihdig«nee. Bp, UaU, J ohii BapLiat Buhuadud. 

prodlglcniB (prfi-dij'us). a, [< F. prodigicux = 
Bp. It. ^odigitim, < "L, pn^digiotma, unnatu- 
ru, siiange, wonderful, marvelous, <y>ror/^tos, 
an omen, portent, monster: s<^e prodigy,] If. 
Having the character or partaking of the na- 
ture of a prodigy; portentous. 

Baptr, The DIulll ouer- take thee t 

Amb, O futull ! 

Super, Oprof/^jtiatoourblouda! 

TourarntTf Jtevenger'a Tragedy, 11. 0. 
I never aee him but methinka hla face 
la moro potdigiaut than a fleiy comet. 

Beau, and PI. (1), Faithful Friend^ I. 8. 
tfang all the aky with yonr mdigioua aigna. 

B, Jonatnt, Sejanua, v. 0. 

U, Wonderfully large ; very great in sise, quan- 
tity, or extent; monstrous; immense; huge; 
enormous. 

Hla head la like a huge apherical ohanil)er, containing 
a prodigum iiiaaa of aoft bralna. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 187. 

Instead of the redreea of anoh injurloit. they saw a new 
and prodtigioue tux laid on the rualm by the legialatiiro. 

B, W, Dixon, Hlat. Church of Eng., xv. 

8. Very groat in degree; excessive; extreme. 

I Imd much dlaconrae with my Lord Winchelaca, h pm- 
talker. Kvelyn, Diary, Aiig. 4, 1609. 

For so small a man, hia atrength wu» prodigiout. 

Barham, liigoldaby Legenda, I. 77. 

They tell me I'm a prodigioue favourite, and that ho 
tolka of leaving me every thiiig. 

dharidan. School for Scandal, ill. 3. 

Tlieae optical sideiidoun^ together with the prodigitm 
enthnalasm of the people^ oompoaed a picture at unou 
soenlcal and affecting, theatrical and holy. De Quiwey. 
•■ffyn. Honstroua, marvelous ainadiig, aatonlshlng, aa- 
toundlng^ extraordinary. 

prodiglOllBly (p]^>-di j 'us-lt), ado. In a prodigious 
manner, (at) In the manner pf a prodigy or portent; 
ominously ; portciitouidy. 

And llyoDiia'a and Woluea, prodigioudy entering tlielr 
Cltluik seemed to howle their Fniierall obaeuules. 


Bo many tmenn; raloaiu prv d i gfm , 

8. A person or thing so extraordinary as to ex- 
cite great wonder or astonishment. 

The Ohnrehea are many and ve^ftqrre; In one of them 
lyes Interr'd that prodigy vd leamlngijha noUe and UIob- 
trlous Joseph Hcaiiger. Bedyn, Dliuy, Aug. 19, 16AL 

Ay, but her beanty will affect you^ahe 1% thongh I lay 
it who am her father, a vary prodigy, 

SherOan, The Dneona, II. 1. 

3. A monster; an animal or other production 
out of the ordinary course of nature. 

Moat of mankind, through their own duggtahneea be- 
come nature's prodwte, not her children. B, Janmm, 
•"Byn. 1. Sign, wonder, miracle.— 1 llarvOL 

proditionf (pro-dish'on). u, [< OF. (and F.) 
prodiHon as fjp, prdaieion as Pg. prodigdo as 
It. jtrodiskme, < L. jmKlfffd(ft-), discoverv, be- 
trayal, < proaere, i^g fo^, betray, \ pro, 
forth, + dare, |pve: see date^. Of. treason, 
which contains the same radical element.] 
Treachery; treason. 

Certea, it had bene better for thee not to hahe aooused 
the king of thta prodUium, QrafUm, Hen. 11., an. 18 l 

ProdMm is the rankling tooth that fcdlowa her [ini- 
quity's] ravishing kiaaes. Bev, T, Adame, Worln, I. 222. 

proditort (prod'i-tgr), n. [< OP. proiUtimr as 
Pg. proditor sa It. jnrotlitore, < L. proditor, a 
traitor, < prodere, pp.proditus, bring forth, be- 
tray: aeeprodiiion, uf. fratfor, which contains 
the game radical element.] A traitor. 

Thon moat usniping proditor, 

And not protector, of the king or realm. 

Skak,, 1 Hen. VI., I. 8. 81. 

proditorioiut (prod-i-tdM-us), a. [< ML. j>ro- 
dittmus, traitorous: seeproditoiy.] 1. Treach- 
erous; perfidious; traitorous. 

Now*, prodUorioue wretch ! what haat thon done^ 

To make thia borbaroui base aasaaalnaie? Danid, 

2, Apt to disclose or make known. 

Tlioae more solid and oonclnalvediaraetera . . . which 
oftnnilmea do start out of children when themselves least 
Uilnk of It ; for, let me tell yon, nature luproditorioue, 

^ a, fTotton, fiellquhe, p. 82. 

proditorlonalyt (prod-i-td'ri-us-li), ado. In a 
proditorious or p^dious manner ; with treach- 
eiy. 

prodltonri (prod'i-t^ri). a. [as F. prodiMre sa 
Bp. Pg. It. proditorio, < ML. prodtiorius, trai- 
torous, < L. proditor, a traitor: see proditor,] 
Treoehorous; perfidious. 

If this were that touch of oonsclenoe which he bore 
with greater regrett, then for any other aln committed In 
hia ItfcL whether it were that preditMW Aid aenttoBoohel 
and Bellglon abroad, or that prodigality of shedding blood 
at home, to a million of his Snbjeots Uvea not valu'd in 
comparison of one Strafford, we may consider yet at last 
what true aenae and feeling could be in that conscience. 

MUton, Elkoooklastes, iL 

prodromal (prod'r^mal), a, [< prodrome + 
-al.] Ill pathol,, preuminary; pertaining to 


pnifobo. 

ning before: see prodromous,] fiaine as 
drome; eq^tedallv, a preliminaTy treatite upon 
a subject req^eetlngwhieb a suDsequent mon* 
elaborate work is mtended. This ww fbrmeriv m 
▼ew common name of minor traat tla ea eompoiad in latjn 


▼ew common name of minor traat tla ea eompoiad In Win 
Md auvIve^iMmwl^ aa 

thlsdsaa. [Thlawora i eim i tobena6dbyBaoonlbr»iH^i. 
I ^wy^ anydpatlon, to bo afterward vetlflad.' See tbe 

Baoon arranged hli wiltingi for the **lnitaiiialto Hav. 
na” Into all divisions: . • . K The Prodromf ,* or, the An. 

A.M-M u a J ■ 


tlolpatfonsol the Second 

potion^ founded on experlehoiL which the ln?eitlaair,r 
ueedi SB itartlng-p^ta in hit reaeorcb. 

UmiryMorley, Flrat Sketch of Eng. Lit, viU. | 

prodromjr (prod'r^mi), n, [< Gr. npodpoftij, a 
running forward: see prodsime,] A sii^ of 
something in the future; a presage. 


WYUkmalanticl. 
the Inveitlgairir 


ueedi SB atartlng-polnta in hit reaeorcb. 

UmiryMorley, Flnt Sketch of fing. Lit, viU. | 


CiUiM^ leemed to howle their Fniierall obaequlea. 

rvrehae, Hllgrunago, p. 167. 
fb) Wonderfully ; aitonlililngly ; enormondy : aa, a num- 
DOT prodigioudy great (e) Kxoeaaively ; Immensely ; ex- 
tremely. lOolloq.) 

limprocfflyfotffiFideaied with thli Joint volume. Pops. 
prodigiolumeM (pro-dij'us-noB), n. The state 
or quality of being prodigious ; enormoiisness ; 
the state of having qualiUes that excite wonder 
or astonishment. 

prodlsy (prod'i-ji), pi. prodigies (-jU). 
iFormorly eXsoprodige ; as Y,prodige = Sp. Pg. 
It. pfodigio, < L. prodiginm, a prophetic sign. 


treatise; a prodromus (whi 


prod-, older form of pro, before, + ^agium, a 
saying, as in adagium, a saving: see adage,] 
1. Something extraordinary from which omens 
are drawn; a jiortent. 

Think the eeileat temptations a porpoiae before* tern- 
peat Mnoke before Sre, ugna and prodigee^A afearfnl con- 
lletto eoma. Bev, T, Adame, yioduk, n. 164. 


Also prodro* 


rrpodpofto, a 
If. Afore- 


-at] 111 pathol,, preiiminary; pertaining to 
or of the nature of prodromata. Also prmro* 
mans. 

In most insanltlea a **period of Incnhatlon ** is observed, 
gunerally epokon of as the prodromal or initial period. 

Bneyo, BriL, Xlll. 108. 

prodromata (pro-drom ' a-tft), ». pi, [Nii., < 
Gr. TTpddpofiog, running before : see prodromus,] 
Minor sympioms preceding the well-marked 
outbreak of a disease; prodromal symptoms. 

The Bovority of the prodromata aervea aa a guide. 

ipudn, Med. Diet., p. 1880. 

prodromatio (prod-r^-mat'ik), a, [< prodro- 
maia + -tc.] Of or ^rtaining to prodromata; 
prodromal. 

prodrome (pr5Mr5m), n, [< Gr. rrpodpofi^, a 
running forward : see prodromus,] If. A fore- 
runner. 

Sober morality, oonaclentloudy kqpt to^ la like the morn- 
ing light reflected from the higher oloudiL and a certain 
prodrome of the Sun of Klghteouaneaa Itablf. 

Dr, U, More, cited in Ward's Life^ p. 58. * (Latiham.) 

8. Any prodromal symptom.— 8. Apreonrsorv 
or preliminary treatise; a prodromus (whion 
see). 

prodromic (prMrom'ik), a, [< Gir. wpodpofwtdc, 
ready to run forward, < np6Spo/ioc, running for- 
ward: see nrodromoiui.] Pr^ursory; pertain- 
ing to prodromata. 

Theoruptlon was fully ont It . . . closely reMmUed 
ihoprodroude exanthem of variola. 

MediesiMeme,Ul.Si6, 

prodromoni (prod'r$-mu8), a. [<Gr.irpddpfl^. 
running forwiurd, < wpodpafielv, run forwud, < 
irp6, forward, + dpofuiv, run.] Same as prod- 
romal, 

prodromiui (prod'r^-mus), n.; yd, prodroud 
(-ml). [< L. prodromus, < Ghr. upddpsftoQ, run- 


< It, jmtduoere, lead forth or forward, bring for- 
ward, draw or stretch out, extend, prolong, con- 
duet, eto., bring forth, bear, etc., < pro, forth, 
forward, + duoere, lead, bring; see duct.] I, 
traiw. 1. To lead or place forward or in front. 
[Bare.] 

Med, O, hla leg waa too much producad. 

Ana, Aud hla hat waa carried aourvily. 

B, Joneon, Qynthlal Revela, v. s. 

8. To lengthen out; extend; {irolong. 

In which great work, perhaps our stay will be 
Beyond our will prodnoed, B, Joneon, Bejann^ ill. 8. 
An Insect with the extremity of ita abdomen produeed 
into a ohaip point alights on the flower. 

Darwin, Fortil. of Orchlda by Inaeeta, p. Kta 
Straight lines exist which have the premerty that any 
one of them may be produeed both ways wjRhout limit 

Bnoye, BriL, X. 877. 

8. To bring forward ; bring or offer to view or 
notice; exhibit. 

I ... am moreover suitor that I may 
Produoe hia body to the market-idaoe. 

dhai'.,J.C.,iiL 1.228. 
He is on Are to succour the oppreased, toprodiuw ilie 
merit of the one, and confhmt the impudenoe of the other. 

inaeh!,Tatler,No.242. 
Where la no door, I but produea 
My key to And tt of no use. 

DoweU, Credidimna Jovem Rcgnare. 

4. To bring forth; generate; bear; fumlHli; 
yield. 

All things In common nature should produca 
Without sweat or endeavour. 

Shot,, Tempest^ II. 1. IM. 

Many |danta are known which rmlarly produoe at the 
aame time dlfferently-oonatmoted tTowera. 

Darwin, Origin of Bpeciea p- 162. 

The InteUcitonB wife who had produeed nothing bnt 
daughters. George BIM, Daniel Deronda, xxxvi. 

The Oreidn had the very largest ideas OTOn the training 
of man, aud produeed apeclmens of our Kind with gifts 
that have never been aurpaased. 

CnadeUme, Might of Right, p. l.s. 

6. To cause; effect; bring about. 

The agitations and BtmggUnff mottona of matter flint 
produeed certain Imperfectandlll-Jolned oomposItlonB uf 
thinga. Awofi, FhjaM IhblcO.. Kxpt 

Competition has produeed activity Where monopuly 
would have produced dugglahnaao. Maeaulay, Hlatory. 

It Is not trial by July that pradmat JnsHce, hut it is the 
sentiment of Jasuce that prodwcii trlal by Jmy* 

iT gpaiicw, Bodal Stattea, p 289. 

6. To make; bring into being or form: as, to 
produce wares. 

The longteura prod ue ed bhansona de geste full of talcs 
of battle and oomMt Mnq/e, BriL, XIX. 87.S. 

7. To yield; make aeerue: as, money produrrs 
interest ; capital prodiioei profit. mByn, 8. To show. 
—4. To breed, Mget, engender, propagate.— 6. To atfuril, 
Import, give, oooaaloii. fumlih, mpidy. 

n. intrans, 1. To bring forth or yield appr(>- 
priate olbpring,pTodnQt8, oroonsequenoes: aH, 
this tree produoss well.— 8. In polit eeon,, io 
create vt 


this tree produces well.— 8. In polit seen,, io 
create value; make anything valuable; bring 
goods, crops, manufactures, etc., into a itato 
In which they will command a piice. 

CapltoUali wfll not go on permanently produeAv * 

loss. J, a. Mm,M, iS£,, m, m, s i- 

produce (prod'fis), n, [< produce, e.] That 
which is TOoduced; a pimuot, of either naiu- 
ral growth, bodily yield, labor, or capital: 
the produce of the soil, of the flock, ox the fac- 
tory, etc. 

In tn open oountiy to* of which the Mtadpalifm'*'^ 
il oorn, a well-lncloaedmece of graaa win freqnenUy r»'ia 
higher than any Cam-Had In Its neighbOQrtiood. . 

Adam BmUk, wSdUk of Nstioiii, i- 

TO give the pole the product of the m. 

Ana knit Mi'^imioclal dlmatea Into c ae. 


TO five the pole the 
Ana knit Ui'wiooli 



IlienlM of mloiiif mAm If dtlirnl 

the MOM wigr M thit « agrieolUuol jpfo^^ 

BfUtmf XXIV* 61. 

IittoottheoMB thitB f t i n luuiioooBipoieila nd drBiffd 
out wbft if the mere mtonl jewliiof of the hamen heart 
iinacr eertaln efaraiiBiftanoef ae to ferre htf imipooff if 
the oooDtfrfelt of the IhithT 

J, H, JTeiee M MH Tfraohlal Bermoni^ L 818 . 
Spedfloally— («) The total or oatoome: ai^ thepro- 

i/iiMOf the eountf for the peat year hae been venr laiye. 

In BtallOrdahirfk after'their landa are mailed, they aow 
liwithbailay.aUowiiigthreebiiahelatoaDaore. Itaoom* 
mon prednee u thirty tmahela. iforKmer, HuabaiMlry. 
(ft) In eem*, afrlonltoral prodnotf^ aa L 
mid other aimei^ aa petroleam, w1 
Kild with them on the fame eiohaiufe. , . 
aBMur paroentage of copper ore. [Thla nae of the word la 
limited to Cornwall, England.] 

The 

cent, wl 
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8. In dfihMii.. to dimw out; leiixllieiL-.vtodn0t- 
•d praiotam. a pronota u n terminated behind In a long 
proeeaa eatanding over the maaothorax. aaetathorait ood 
part of the abdomen, aa In oertain graaahoppera. 
prodvot (prod'okt), n. [bb F. procftclf bb Pg. 
wodueio bb 1%. woautio bb D. G. Bw. 


I grain, lard, hope, etc. . 
whloh are bought and 
nge. <e) In tnatol., the 


sgyiL iVedwet, etc. SeemdueCioii. 

proauoe-broker (prod'dB-brd'kdr), ft. A dealer 
iu produce, as grain, groceries, or dvestuffs, 
usually acting as agent or on eommisnon. 

prodlUMMl (pr^-dustOi p* o. In sodl., drawn out ; 
elongated ; extended ; protrusive or protuber- 
ant : as, the produced Jaws at a garpike. 

prodiiee-exenaiigo(prod'us-eks-oh&nj^),M. An 
exchange where produce is bought and sold. 
Sue proa\i4se (b). 

prodnoemontt (pr{»-diis'mgnt), n. [< produce 
+ -iNOfif.] Fioduction. 

Whioh repolaeonly, glren to the Mlata . . > waa the 
produMmmt of . . . gloriona effeota end oonaeqnenoea In 
the Ohnroh. MUton, Apology for Smeotymnnua. 

produoo-morchut (pr^'us-mbr^ohaut), h. 
Same aspt^ace-broA^. 

prodnoont (prf^ll'sent), n. [< L. produeeH(t-)c, 
ppr. of produeerCf bnng fortli or forward: see 
uroduce."] One who or that which produces, 
orings forth, exhibits, or effects. 

Theae apeoiaa are made a medium between body and 
•plrit, . . . and the anppoaitlon Infen a creative energie 
in the object their proauoerU, which allowa not tocreetore 
elBdcnte. GVanvOle, Vanity of Dogmatiaing, Iv. 

If an inatmment be produced with a protcaUtkm in fa- 
vour of the produoint, and theadverae party dooa not con- 
tradict, it ahaU be conatmed to the advantage of thepnK 
dueenL dydlfK IHuwrgon. 

prodnoor (pro-dd^sdr), n. One who or that 
whioh produces or generates: as, an agricul- 
tural producer f farmer); 

]Ntratu8); specinoally, u 
causes any article to hi 
value: tlie opposite of consamerr. 

The divine wlU la abaolnte; It la Ita own reaaon ; It la 
buLh the nrodfiear and the ground of all ita acta. 

£biiM,Bcimon%Vm.x. 

Nowwageaand nroflta will be in proportion to the aaorl- 
fleea nndiiigone woerever, and only aa far a% competition 
prevaUa among p ro d nocr i . OaOwca, Pol. Econ., I. UL 1 6. 

The handa are theprodueeni^ andthe almof thomaatera 
wu to regard the orMuecri aa ao many machinea. 

IK. Bemud, Yeara A 90 , p. 888. 

prodndbmiy ft. , ^ 

cibh + •ity (see The capability of be- 

ing produced. 

There being nothing contained In the notion of anbatanee 
inoonalatent with auw a prodvelMigp. 

Bamom, Worka, IL xlL 

prodndbla (prp-dtL'si-bl), a. [^produce + -fbfo.] 
1. Capable of being produced or brought into 
view or notice, or of being exhibited. 

Many warm eqireaaiona of the fatbera are produeOlB in 
thUoaae. Dmunf Chridktn Pietu, 


a production, (a) a thing which iaprodneed by natore, 
M froita or graln-eropa ; wnat ia yielded by the aoU : aa, 
the agrlonltural pnidiMCi of a oonntry. 

Vetch uneontrolled each labour of the ann, 

And make the prodiMt of the wortdour own. 

Tb the Eing. 

See thy bright altera throng’d withproatrate kinga. 
And heapUwlthi^iMtad Sabean apringa I 

(b) Oflapring. fRare.] 

To whom thna ICIohael: Theae are theprodiMf 
Of thoae ill-mated marriagea thon Baw'at. 

jratoN, P. L., xl. 888. 
(e) That which ia farmed or produced by labor, uaually by 
phyalcal labor. 

TOe oontna of thla oiganintion of trade were the cloth- 
halli^ to whioh the maatera hronght their produeti to 
market EfvfM CMIdf (E. E. T. 8.^ Int, p. olxxL 

Moat of thoae hooka whioh have obtained groat reputa- 
tion in the world are the produelt of great and wiae men. 

WattM, Improvement of the Mind, 1 8. 
Rome of the richeat land in England lira In the fen 
oonntry, and that land la aamnch the prodvet at engineeiv 
big ■kfll and prolonged labour aa Portland Uarbonr or 
Menal Bridge. Bae, Oontemporaiy Hocialiim, p. 446^ 

<d) Effect; reoult; aometbingreanlilngaaaoonieqnenoe. 

He^ with all hla oapaoltiea, and deaire% and beliefab ia 
not an accident. but t^prodvet of the time. 

n, JSfpeneer, Sooial Statloa, p. 617. 
[Show me] 

What thy life laat put heart and aonl into; 

There ahall I taate thy produei, 

Brmmknff, Ring and Book, II. 178. 
(a) In mofA, the reault of multiplying one qnantlty or 
expreaai o n by another. Tliui^ 78 ia the pnduei at B 
mnltlj^ed by B; and dy/dc la the produd at p mnltl- 
idied ny the operator d/dc. Tlie quanUtiea multiplied 
together are uaually termed /oefora. Product reaulta 
from multiplioa ti on. aa cum doea from addition, (/) In 
ebaiik, a oomiKmud not prevloualy exlating in a body, 
but formed durliig decomposition : aa, the nrodiieli of 
destrnottve diatniation: ooutradiatiiigalahed from Mfiict. 
--lMTCOtkMldtal,OXIlllfo, eta. product Seethe ad- 
]eotlveB.-^»niiOiBii0On8 prodwft, a product of ab- 
■traot numbora or quaiititlea at ono kind.— Produot Of 
Inartta. SeobMiifo.— Bosolvcntprodnokthepr^iiot 
lM.fM*.tw*.fw\ where m ia a fifth root of nnity and fw • 
«, + ««t + -f -I- w««j, the ofa being rooU of a 
qnintio equailoii.— Ekow produot, the produot of the 
tenaora of two veotora Into the alne of the angle between 
them, and the whole innltiplied by a nnlt veotor perpen- 
dicular to the two veotora and dlreotod in the way in which 
the revblatfon from the flnt factor to the second appeara 
fH)qfit*>r-elookwlae. 

prodROtibility (pnVdnk-ti-bil'i-tl), n, [< »ro- 
duetiblc + -tip (see -btfffp).] Capability oibe- 
ing produced. [Bare.] 

Bo produce ever maintains a oonaiitent rate of vrodtie- 
tMiUp, JiucMn, Unto This Laat, p. 6S, nota 

productiblo (pro-duk'ti-bl), o. [< h. produc-^ 


Certain deeping aeoommodationa producMo from re- 
ceaaeain thefront and back oountlng-honaeo. 

CkmMbc Broedi, Shlilay, Iv. 

2. Capable of being produced or brought into 
lioing; able to be generated or made. 

Miaohlef produeaia the ravagea of noxloua animala, 

Biieh aa beaata of prey, loonata. 

Budkam, Introd. to Morala and Legidatlon, xvL 8A note. 

prodndblfillMNl (prS-dff'si-bVnag), fi. [< pro- 
fiHcible •¥ fisM.] The state or Quality of being 
producible. 

That alone will anffloe to deatroy the nnlveradUj and 
iiitlreneaa of their bypodiealB, and beatdea give oanae to 
Buipeot that by fnraer Indnetry the proaneOlafMflr at 
oUier prind^lea alao may be diaoovered. 

Boslf.Woike,I.88L 

prodnet (pr^uktOt V- 4 K L. produetuc, pp. 
of produeerCf lead forth, produce : seejprodKos.] 
It. To bring forward; produee. 

Braliif jwndiMCad to hU laat enuntaatlon biforo the a^ 
l>iib. yBmrday of yannary. Foom, Marlyis, an. 1666 . 

Great plmtle of fine amber, . • . y^MbiMproductedhp 
tbo wocking of the aea upon thoae ooeata. 

SUMcd, Deaorlp. of Britain, x. 
jt a a emaa not meata^ nor wholeoome to my plaoei 
^ btjwwIiMiMl (ao, if 1 Btay, 1 ahall) 
AgalnStheMoera 

AaR.Otbdlo (folio ISkq^L 1.147. 


~tu8, pp. of producerCf lead forth, produce (see 
product), + 4bU),'] Capable of being produced; 
producible. [Rare.] 

forodlietile (prMuk'til), a. [< L. produoriffo, 
that may bo drawn out, < produetwt, pp. of pro- 
ducerCf lead forth, draw out, product: see pro- 
duce, woduct,^ Capable of being extended in 
length. 

prodactioil (pr^duk'shon), a. [< F.producUon 
s Bp. nroduocion =s FgJproduc^ ss It. produ- 
sfione, < L. produetio(n-), a prolonging, length- 
ening, <pr(^iMwr 0 , pp. prochtetus, lead fortli, 
long, produce: tiee pfvduce, product.] 1. The 
act or process of producing, (a) The act of bring- 
ing forward or addnolng. 

Pnblic doonmenta in general mnat be proved either by 
the produeUon at the original or by the oOloial oopiea. 

JBneife. Brit,, Via. 748. 

(6) The aet at making or creating. 

It can alao be shown that the prodiifltfm of the two aorta 
at flowers by the same plant has been effected by flnely- 
gnutnated idq;NL Xlanrin, Origin of Speolea p. 182. 

Certain it is that hate and deetrnetiaii are Just aa ne- 
nnaaaiT agents as love and production In nature. 

' Jron&^y. Body and Will, xip. 880. 

The oomponent elements of producUim are labour and 
oapltal, aotlng by natural foroaa upon raw matmiaL 

Bnepo, Brit., XOV. 48. 
(e) Ih pcML cmm., the oreatlon of valnaa; the producing 
of erClolei having an exobangeable value. 

Beatdee the primary and universal raqnlaltea of produo- 
ffoii,labtorana natonl agents, there Is another reqnialte^ 
. . . namdly, a stock prevtonaiy aoenmnlated, of the pro- 
dnota of fonner labour. J. B, MiO, PUL Boon., 1. Iv. |1. 

8. That whioh is produced or made; aproduot 
of physloal or mental labor; apeeifloally, a work 
of uteratnre or art. 


The Lion and the Leviathan are two of the noldeet Pro- 
duetionc in thla World of living Oraeturea. 

Addimm, Speototor, Vo. 880. 
We have had ear names prefixed at length to whole 
volumes of mean productionc. BuifL 

So one, whose story serves at least to thow 
Men loved tlielr own produeHonc long age^ 

Woo'd an onfoelliig statue for hia wife. 

Coteper, Progress of Error, 1. 687. 

8. In rooV. and nnnt., the act of drawing forth or 
out; the statu of being proiluced (see produced, 

L a,); oxtensiou; protrusion: as, the produc- 
t of the pike’s jaws. — 4. pL In Scots law, ■ 
in judicial proceediiigB, written documents or 
other things product iu process in support 
of the ai^tion or defense.— interdict ftor nroduo- 
tUm. Bee inicrdieL 2.«Byii. 1. Work, perfornumoe.- 
1 and 8. i*roduoc, M*rtidud, Pr^uOtton, Of these only 
produOion may mean tlie act of priNlucIng. Aa atanding 
for the thing or iliiiigH produced, produce appilea now 
almost excluiivoly to the raw produete or yield of land: 
aa, to bring fresh prtclvee to market. Where Juiiatbaii 
Edwards apoke of ruKardliiK **all free aetlona aa tlie jwo- 
duce of free chuioe," we sliuuld speak now of regarding 
them as the produete of free choice, or, better, as its ef- 
feots. There is a llngeriiig use of produee in suoh oxprea- 
sloni as " the produce of a tax," but better now the fmxfiMit, 
or, lull better, the proceeds, 'llio wont Is slways cofleotlve ; 
we do not speak of a produee. l*rodwt ami prodwet^ on 
the other hand, are particular. I Wuri is the most gen- 
eral of the three words, but expresses the result of some 
operation, generally, hut not necessarily, phyidosl: as, the 
apide iseimeoially an Amerloan product: ilreat Britain ox- 
poita ohiefly manufactured produete. 1'hul^ the word may 
apply to almost anything where emphasis Is laid upon the 
met of its being product by some cause, especially by 
some oanse that is named ; but, apart fhim Uils, the word 
la applied ohiefly to things having a material value, oov- 
ering prodtfM, manufaotiim eta /Vodtieribn applies now 
ahnoat exolusively to the visible resnitsof ttioopmtlon of 
mind or the handiwork of art, aa a book, a poem, an oraUoii, 
a statne, a painUng, a piece of needlework— -the aet or faot 
of prodnctiig being only subordinate in mind. Product Is 
also a technical word of mathemaUoi, but the others are 
not. 

ps^nctive (pr^uk'tiv), a. [ss F. nroduotifsx 
Bp. Fg. proauclivo =s It. produttivo, < L. produc- 
tivus, serving to produce or prolong, <prc)dtfcef 0 , 
pp.prodttctiur, lead fortli, produce: em produee, 
prodnet.] 1. Berviug to produce; having the 
power of producing: as, an age juroducUce of 
great men. 

ProdutUoe in herb, jriant and nobler birth 
Of creatures animate wltli gradual Ufa 

Mmm, V. U, ix. in. 
Chaate aa cold Oyiitbia's virgin light, 

Produetiee aa the Hun. 

Pope. Uhornsea to Bratus, U. 
Beev'n would sure grow weary of a world 
Productive only of a race like oiira. 

Cowper, Task, 11. 684. 

8. Fertile; producing abundant crops; as, a 
productive soil. 

Fraitful vales so productive of that grain. Swift. 

8. In econ,, causing or tending to cause 
an iuoroaso in the quantity or f]uality of things 
of value : causing comiuoditios to possess ex- 
ohangeaole value : as, productive labor. 

The hnaineai of transporting merchandise or psssengera 
by land or by sea is aa much a productive Industry as the 
raising of wheat, the spinning of fibres or the smelting 
or forging of iron. 

D. A. Wdte. Our Merchant Marine^ pi 86. 

Productlva imagination. Bee imaginati/m. 1. » Syn. 1 
and a. etc. Hao fruitful. 

productively (proHiuk'tiv-li), ado. [< ^odue- 
tive + -fy3.] In a prcHluctivu wanner; by pro- 
duction ; with abundant produce. 
prodUCtlveneaB (pr^luk'tiv-nos), n. [< ytro- 
ducHve + -ness,] The character of being pro- 
ductive : as, the productiveness of land or labor, 
productivity (pro-duk-tiv'i-li), n. [< produc- 
tive + -tfy.] The jKiwer of producing; produo- 
tiveness. 

They have reinforced ibelr own producHoity by the cre- 
ation of that marvelluns machinery which differenoea this 
age from any other aga Bmeteon, Eng. Traits, x. 

Labourers who do not possess the aversgejirodiieefegly 
are tamed off on the ground tliat they are ntiable to do a 
minimum day's work. 

Bob. Ckmtemporary Hoeisllsm, p. 168. 

productreas (pr^uk'tres), n. [< *productor (< 
IjL. productor, ono who leads away, one who 
produces, < L. producere, pp. productus, lead 
fortli, produce: see produce, product) + -cm.] 
A female who produces, 
proegumenalt (prM-ga'me-nal), a. [< Gr. Itpo- 
nyai^pevog, ppr. of f: potty elaSai. ^ Ant, lead the 
way, < wpo, before, + lead: see hege- 

mony.] In med., serving to predispose; pre- 
disposing; preceding: as, a proegumenal cause 
of (tisease. Bee quotation under procutarcffoaL 
proem (prd'em), n. [Formerly also proeme; < 
BfE. procme, procim, proheme, < OF. proeme, 
proesme, F. woi/ms ss Bp. Pg. It. proemio, < L. 
proamium, < Gr. npooljuoVf Attic ^poifuev, an 


fqpening, aa introdnotioiii < frp 6 , before, 4 * 

% path, road.] A preface; introdaction; pre- 
amble; preliminary obeervatione prefixed to a 
book or writiDg. 

In theernMn off hji notobtle boln. 

mm. ifPwfUmay (B. R. T. H.X Int, 1. 80i 

8o glowd the tempter, end hiijproem tnned. 

Mtom P. L., lx. tie. 

Thns much may aenro bj way of prom; 

Proceed we tlicndore to our poem. 

J9i0<fCl)eBtb of Dr. Bwlft 

Hie protme, or preamble^ ts often called In to hdp the 
oonatrucUnn w an act of parliament 

SUukahonet Com., I., Xnt, IL 

piroemf (pro'om), v, t l<proem, m.] To preface. 
[Rare.] 

llceea might here reiy well promm the repetition of the 
covenant upbraiding reprehenelon. 

SmM, Bermona, Vin. xlli. 

proambXTO (ppfi-cm'brl-fi), n. r< Gr. be- 
fore, + ffippvavf embryo: see omSiyo.] In hot: 

(a) In CharacetBf the product of the deyelo]^ 
ment and division of tbe odspore, upon wlii^ 
the charaoeoiu plant develoiHi as a lateral bud. 

(b) In Arehagoniatmf the product of the devel- 
opment and division of the ob8|K>re befono tlio 
differentiation of the embryo. QoeheU (a) In 
plianerogamB, same as mwpensor, 

proombryonic (pro-cm-bri-ou'lk), a. [< }nro- 
embrffo{n-) 4- -ie.] In bat.^ of or relating to the 
proembi^o. TIimw, Physiol, of Plants, p. 599. 
— Froomteyonlo brantfh, in the CkaroMm. a propaica> 
tive body, with the atmoture of a proembiye^ which 
■prtiigs from a node of the atem. 
proomlal (prp-e'mi-^), a. [< proem + -tVi/.] 
Having the character of a proem ; introductory ; 
prefatory; preliminary. 

Thia ooiitempt of the world may be a piece of proemUU 
' ‘ irepentance. 

aammondt Worka IV. IfNS. 

proamptoffia (pro-emp-td'sis), ». [< Gr. as if 
^fepoifiirruaiCt \ irpoeftiriintiv, fall or push in be- 
fore, < TT/id, before, + fall upon (> kfi- 

mitoiCf a falling upon), < fo, in, upon, + iriTrreiv, 
fall.] In ehnm.^ an anticipation, or occurrence 
of a natural event sooner tliau the time given by 
a rule ; especially, the falling of the new moon 
earlier than the nineteen-year period would 
make it, amounting to one day in 31 2^ years 
according to Clavius and the constructors of 
the Gregorian calendar (really 310 years), in 
oonsoquenoe of which a lunar oorreotion is in- 
troduced into the tables for calculating Easter ; 
also, the effect of the precession of the eaui- 
noxes ill making these come before the sun iias 
performed his cinmit among the stars. Hce 
metemptmiH, 

profipuneral (pro-ep-i-me'ra1), a. [< jtroefn^ 
merlon + -of.] Of or pertaining to the proSpi- 
meron. 

profipixnaron fprd-op-i-me'ron), n.; pi. pro^i/- 
mera (-rfi). [NL., \ L. nro, before, + wL. <«*- 
meron^ q. v.j The epfraeron of the protho- 
rax; the epimeral scleritcf of the propleurou. 
profiplBternal (prd-op-i-at^r'n{tl),/i. 

Btemum 4- -o/.] Of or pertaining to the proopi- 
stemum. 

profipiiterxmm (pro-ep-i-st^r'num), n , ; pi. 

(-n|). [NIj., < L. pro, before, 4- 
NL. epietemum, q. v.] The prothoracic epi- 
stemum ; the episterual solerite of the propleu- 
ron. 

profiihxlic (prd-eth'nik), a. [< Gr. irp6, before, 
4- etunio : see cftntc.] Prior to division 
into separate races; said of an original pre- 
historic stock, for example, Indo-European or 

proeupolyiofill (pro-u-pol-i-zo'on), n. [NL., 
< L. pro, before, 4- NL. KH}iolyzoa^ q. v.] The 
^pothetical ancestral form of the Eupolysoa, 
E, E. Lankeeter. [Bare.] 
profacef, inteH, [< OF. prou faee^ jfrou ftme : 
prou^ profit (see prrmi ^) ; faee^ faUse, fasee, 3d 
pers. sing. pres. subj. ot faire^ do: see /art.] 
Much good may it do you! an old exclamation 
of welcome. 

The oardtniill came in. booted and apurred, all aodalnly 
amongat them • and bade them prqfaee. 

SUno, Chron., p. 6S8. 

Sweet air, alt. . . . Prefimi What you want In meat 
well have In diink. . 8Mt., 2 Hen. IV., v. 8. 80. 

proAuiatefr (prof '^nat), e. i. and i. [< L. pro/o- 
natUBf w. of projmare, consecrate, desecrate: 
Beepro/atio.] To profane. 

And there^ In a oertaliie oliappell not hallowed, or rather 
In aprophane oottage^ hath In contempt of the keyea pre- 
inmed of hla owne rashnoaae to celebrate^ nay rathhr to 
prvyhmiutU. Fos^ Maiiyra p. an. 1801. 
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pirohliattoil (prof-a-nft^ghra), a* [Formexly 
also nmAaiMmoa; fOV.pre^anaiioHfprophana- 
tkm^»profitnatianwaBp,pro/aiiutei^ 
fanhi^sAt,prQfanagumef<^^ prq/dnaUo{n-)t 

S rofanatiou, < L. profamare^ pp. profamatiu, 
esecrate, adso consecrate: see profane,"] !• 
The act of violating sacred things, or of treat- 
ing them with contempt or irreverence: dese- 
cration: as, the prof anatton of the Lord’s day; 
the prof anation of a sanetuary. 

Ufiro I observed a giwat ra^ 


Wonder Iff nstoi^ M It thas 


v.i 


per. 


Corpol, Cmditlee, 1 


I held It no Prqfiuutttonal thla Bnndsy-evening ... to 
[day aome Uoun to meditate on yon, and aena you thia 


emplinraome 
fHeudly Salute. 


nyomand aend you thia 
HlMl^Letter^LT. 11. 

8. Tlie act of treating with too little reserve 
or delicacy, or of making common. 

TwareprqANiollon of our joya 
To tell the jalto our lovo. 

Donne, Valedlotloii Forbidding Ifonmlng. 
Distorted from Ita [poetry's] nae and just design. 

To make the pIMfuT poaa n m or ahlne^ . . . 

Is orq/’afioCAm of the basest kind. 

Cbiigwr, Table-TSlk, L 768. 
•fiyn. 1. Prqfanaffoti, D teeerati on, aaoHtege, pollntlon. 
The first three worda express offense^ amonntliig almost 
or qnlte to outrages, against the rellgioiiB sentiment, In 
ooniiaclion with plaoei^ day% etc., taUng off thotr aaored 
oharaoter. They are In the order of strength. Prqfam- 
ttan la petliape moet distinctly a mattar of Irreverence. 
Saertiege aeema meet directly an Invasion of the rights of 
Oud. 

Great men may lest with aalnta; tia wit In them, 

But In the lea& foul profanation. 

Hlbilr.,H.forM.,IL2.188. 
O donUa eaeHUge on things divine^ 

To rob the relics and deface the ahiine I 
Dryden, To the Memory of Mra. Anne Kllligrow, L lOOi 

proflaiiatory (nrq-fan'^ti^ri), a. l<wofane 4- 
-utoiy.] l^famng or desecrating; destructive 
fo sacred character or nature; apt to produce 
irreverence, contempt, or the like. 

Every one now had taated the waaaafl-cnp except Banll- 
na, whose paadefde on defantalale nobody thonimt of ln< 
termptlng to offer aopiqAindgory a dnuight 


pr^fnnatory a draught 

CharMU BronU, Vfflette, i 


profkne (pr^fan^, a. [Formerly alsopr^Aanc; 
< OF, jtrofane, prophane, ¥, profane ss 0p. Pg. 
It. profana as I), profaan = G. Sw. Dan. pro- 
fan, < L. profanus, ML. also often prpphanua, 
not sacreo, unholy, jirofano; of persons, not 
initiated (whence. In LL., ignorant, unlearned), 
also wioked| impious; appar. orig. ^before, or 
outside of, tne temple,’ < pro, before, 4*/an«i», 
temple; see/ono*^.] 1. Not sacred, or not de- 
voted to sacred purposes; not possessing any 
peculiar sanctity; imoonseorated; secular: as, 
a profane place: profane history (that is, his* 
tury other than Biblical) ; profane authors. 

Tn a oertalne chappdl not halloweA or rather in a m- 
pkam cottage. Foae, Martm P> 480, an. UOL 

Our holy Uvea must win a new worid’a crown. 

Which onr prgfom hours here have atridmn down. 

<8lii8.,Bloh.IL,v.l.25. 

There la met In yonr majesty araro conjunction, as well 
of divine and aaorra literature as of profoiie and human. 

Boetm, Advanoemenl of Learning, L 6. 


PUeekeriemdi 

How by her padent Victor Death was alaliL 
And Haithm^'tf, yot^A wlttBSclde. 

JMcr, I am that I am, at. u. 

The temple and Ita holy itteapraAmid. 

Cmeper, Xxpoitiilatlon, 1. Ub. 
8, To put to a wrong use; employ basely or 
unworthily. 

I feM me mndh to Marne, 

Bo Idly toprqfime the prei^toas time. 

SM.,SHen.XV.,U.4. m. 

One word is too often prq/SaiMii 
VormetoprqAmelC iSMbg^To . 

3t. To make known; make eomman: said of 
something confined to an initiated few. [Baro.j 

Wiidam Is not prapmed unto the world, and tla tbo 
privilege of a few to be vlrtuona. 

Sir T, Browne, Beliglo Hedlol, IL 4. 

II. fffIraiM. To speak or behave blasphemouH- 
ly or profanely. 

They grew veiy tvouMeoome to the better aortol peopla 
and famlahed the looter with an oooaikm to erq/fbiw. 

Penn, Blae and frograsa of Quaken, L 

profane^ (pr9-fftn'li), adv. In a profane man- 
ner; wiw irreverence to sacred thinm or namos; 
impiously; with abuse or oontexjpt tar ai^hing 
venerable : as, to npeek profanely of God or sa- 
cred things. 

prdRaneness (prp-fAn'nos), a. The state or 
character of being profane ; irreverence toward 
sacred things ; p^oularly , tlie use of language 
which manifests or implies irreverence toward 
God; the taking of God’s name in vain. 

profaner (pro-fa'nSr), a. 1. One who profaucH, 
or who by words or actions treats sacred thiiiga 
with irreverence; a user of profane language. 

Tbere are a lighter Indlerona sort tdprqfanere, who um 
S orlpture to fumlah ont their Jeata. 

Oovemmentqfihe Tongue. 

8. A polluter; a defiler. 

HebeUlous subjeota enemies to peace, 

Pr^fawere of this ueighbour^ffaliied ateeL 

Skak., H. and J., L 1. ml 

prollaxilimt, a. [Also prophanieme; Omfane + 
-ism.] Profaneness; profanity. [Bare.] 

Bee It spoken without prapbanieme. 

Jfaraton, mat you Will, Iv, 1, 

proAuiit^ (l>ro-fsnl-ti), a. [< OF. profaM, 
prophanitd ss »p. pr^anidad ss Pg . profanidadc 
sszU.profanitd, < LL. t^fanita(t-)e, profano- 
ness, < L. prof anus, prozaiie : see pro/ane.] 1. 
Profaneness ; the quality of being plrofane.— > 2. 
That which is profane; profane language or 
oondiiot. 

In arevfd of debauohery, amid the britk Interohange 
prqfaniag and folly, religion might appear a dumb, unio- 
chd Intruder. BeStnUrAer. {Webeier, im.) 


■■Arn. Biaephemp, Pr^onUp. Bee Uaephemp, 
profeett, a. [< L. profectus, profit : 


Profit. 


see jtrojit.] 


tprtfdne and human, 
tmenlof L 

The seven Pn^dne Boiences begin at the right hand as 
yon face the freaoo, the aeveu Theologloal at the left 

The Cmiurp, XXXYU. 078. 

2. Irreverent toward God or holy things ; speak- 
ing or spoken, acting or acted, in manifest or 
implied contenrot of sacred things; blasphe- 
mous: as, profane language; profane swear- 
ing. 

Then was the Sacred Bible sought ont of the dnaty cor- 
ners where prapham Falsehood and Neglect had throwue 
it Jfffton, Befermatlon in 1^., L 

I din'd with y« Treaai; where waa y« Earle of Eooheater, 
a very propkone wit Bedpn, Diary, Nov. M, ie7a 

3. Not initiated into certain religious rites; 
hence, of less dignity or standing; inferior; 
common. 

HeneeLyeprqfaiuL I hate you all, 

Both the great vulgar and the amall. ' 

Coudep, tr. of Horace's Odea Ui L 
"■Far henoe be souls prvipjkaiMr,'* 

The Sibyl orsred, **and from the grove Bbstaln." 

Dryffm, JCiiei4,Tt 808. 
■■Syn. 1. Temporal, unhallowed, unholy.— S. Impteue, 
XCMMb, etc. (see irreSgioue)\ liveverwit laoillegloiia. 
profane (pr$-fftnj[), e.; pret. and pp.pr^aned, 
ppr.profaniM. J[7onnerly also miplMms; < F. 
profaner as Sp. Pg. nrofanar a it. prqfanare, < 
lhpr€fanare,Mlj, sIbo often prwkanare, dese- 
crate, profkne. also consecrate, vpix^niig, pro- 
fane ; see profane, a.] L trane, 1. To treat as 
if not sacred or deserving reverence ; violate, 
as anything sacred; treat with irreverence, 
impiety, or contempt; pollute; desecrate. 

They p r q/iM ii d my holy name. Hsik. xsxvL 80. 


This shall (E tmate) be oonaeorated to Apollo and the 
Muaoa, to theire no amall prgfedte and your good oontenbi- 
tlon and pleasure. 

Quoted in Bokeee Book (E. E. T. 8.X P> 
profoctiont (prf^fek'shqn), n. [< 0¥,profcctioH, 

< L. profectioln-), a setting forth, departure, 

< proficisci, pp. j^feeiue, set forth, proceed, 
set out, doMrt, (pro, forw, forward, + faceie, 
make, do. j A setting forth ; departure. 

The time of the yeere hasting the prqfeetton and depar- 
tuze of the Ambaaaador. BMep^e Vopegee, 1. 

profaotitiolui (pro-fek-tiMi'us), a, [< lli.pro^ 
fecUeius, profocHUus, that proceeds from some 
one, < L. profieiseif pp. profectus, proceed : see 
bcifon.] JProc^ing forth, as from a fktber ; 
ived from an ancestor or ancestors. [Rare. J 
The threefold diatinetion of prgfedttHoue, adventltloiiB, 
and prof aaaional waa aaoertalned. 

M6oa, Dedline and FalX vni. xbv. 

profaeyfitiN. A Middle English form of 
prolnrti V. and m. An obsolete form of prop f - 
profort (prd'fSrt), n, [The first word of tlio 
L. phrase prqfert in euria, he produces in court : 
prqfert, 8a pers. sing, otm^ferre, bring forwa rd, 
produce : see proffer."\ ua, taw, an ezmbitiou 
a record or paper in open court. At common iny . 

a paily who alleged a deed waa generally obUg^toninko 
profort of Buoh deed— that la, to prodnoe it In court aiia nt- 
taneonaly with the pleadlniTui which it was allwe^ ^ 
cording to prese n t usage tbhi prafert eonalstaof a fontnu 
allagallKi wit be shows the deed in oonrt, it being, 
retabed In his own ouatody. 

pirafOBB (pro-fes'), r. [< ME. profemn (fl^t 
in jap, pronased, after OF. profn, professes 

< OF. (and F.) pro/esser m 8p. prefeeair as l ir. 
profeasar s It. profeaaare, < ML. profaaaare, 
less, receive on profession, < L. pmfaaaWt VV^ 
of projlteri, declare publidy, aefisowleago* 



profeai|eimfeM,<jm, fore^4'^^^ ecmfen. 
Cf. L frofw. 1. To deelaie openly; 

Toake open deeUmtion of; ayow or Mumow- 
ledge; own freely; afBim. 

And thmi will I unto theiiL 1 nerw knew von: 

deport fhnnmcbyo that work Inlqttt^. llat.TlL28. 

loitiln 

Btin to srq^ I love yon, lUU to vow 
IibanooeverT 

Bmu. muI FI, Knight oCliilto, T. L 
Wepntfm 

OniMdfeo to be the almvei of ohonoo. 

SAat^ W. T., 1?. 4. SSa 
Many thinga whloh they did wore by the Apo^eatbam- 
■elvoa jwqfeii toba dona on^ for the nraaent. 

imm, Batonnation in Bng., L 
Bodolph wonld not oonaaorata Tbnntane nnloM ha 
would pinfm Obadianoa. Bolwr, Ohionidlea, p. 41. 

2. To acknowledge or own publicly; also, to 
lay claim openly to the character of. 

I flratdiiooTar'd 

Her bloody pnxpoiao, wbl<di aha mada good, 

And openly jmt/hM’d 'em. 

Ftdekgr, DonUa Mairhm 1 
Bnt Pnrbaok (aajm/eW’d, a hnntreaa and a nnn) 

The wide and wealthy aeo, nor all hia pow'r raaiNwtB. 

ihnagCoi^ Adyolblon, U. M. 

8. To affirm faith in or allegiance to: as, to 
pro/esa Christianity. 

by the aaint whom I jw^eei, I will plead agalnat it with 
my life. SMt., fi. forM7, Ir. S. 19S. 

We aometlmea find men lond in their admiration of 
tratha which they nerer mfem. 

J. U. If§wman, Oram, of Aaaant^ p 160. 

4. To make a show of; make protestations of; 
make a pretense of; pretend. 

The wretohed man gan then avlae too lata 
That love la not where moat it la praM 

4mMr,F.Q..Il.x.81. 
Wee prqfmB to dacida onr oontrovoralea only by the 
Hcriptnrea. Jfillon, On Daf. of Hnmb. Aamonat 

5. To announce publicly one’s skill in, as a sci- 
once or a profession; declare one’s self versed 
in: as, to profess surgery. 

I tbaiik him that he outa me from my tala ; 

For I ptriffm not talking. Shat, 1 Han. IV., t. 2. 08. 

The aavarall Schoolea wherein the aeven liberall ad- 
encea are prqfmsd, CorytU, Cmditiea 1. 07. 

Medicine la a adence which hath been, aa we have aald, 
more prqf^md than laboured. 

Bam, Advanoemant at Learning; ii. 108. 

6. In the Mom. Ca(h. and Anglican churches, to 
r(H*.eive into a religions order by profession. 

I prey yow wyt al my hartc; and aa 1 evera may do yow 
lervloc; Cliat it lyke to your grace to fpraunte of your 
oharlte, by yowr worthy lettrea to the pnour of Thefiord 
ill Norfolk, of the aeyda ordra of dunye; antorlte and 
power aa your mlniatra and depute to graftmc lu dwe 
forme the aayd monkaa of Bromholm nnprofeoaed. 

PMofiLftteva; L 80. 
Ndthar a dave nor a married peraon (without the oon- 
nmt of the other aponae) ... can be validly myaaMd. 

Honk OMA. fiu., p. 000. 

7. To present the appearance of. [Bare.] 

Yet did her fhoe and former porta jmStm 
A fahre young Maydan, full of comdy glee. 

Spscmr, F. VL tL la 

^Bul 1 and 8. To dedare, allege, aver, avouch.— 4. To 
lay claim to. 

n. intrans. 1. To declare openly : make any 
declaration or assertion.— 2. To enter into the 
religious state by public declaration or profes- 
sion. 

They [Oalamariana] cannot pniyow beforethey are twen- 
ty-five years old ; and they may take the vow after that 
age without probation. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East; II. IL 4. 

Sf. To declare or pretend friendship. 

As ha doea oonodva 
Ha la dlabonourid by a man whloh ever 
Prqfmfd to him, why, his rovangea moat 
In that be mada more bitter. 

Shaft., W. T., L 8L 468. 

professed (prMestOf p* e. [Pp. ot profess, e.] 
Avowed; declared; pled^ by profession; pro- 
feasional: as, a iwo/mea woman-hater; ajpro- 
fessed nun; % professed cook. 

Use wen our tether; 

Tb yourprqywmd boaoms I commit him. 

Shaft., Lear, L L 876. 
Hr. Bimiikinaon from Bath was a prefmed antiquary, 
and one ofthaM water. 

Beirt mm , Ingoldtby Legends, L 8flL 
^e ti r iqte mi d baaottaa who are a peqida almost aa in- 
BuffaiiUaasttiajwqtemKlwIta. SM; ^pMtotor, Na 88. 
ThouA tfAMSmsd but Tldn, stffl her (the oookt] 
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(prf-leg'ed-li), ode. [< professed 

+ -V*.] By profesgion; avowedly; oy open 
dedmiion avowaL ^ 

profeigi08l(pr5-fesh'OT),ii. r<ME.jpro/«g8foicii, 
professiun, < OF. profession, F.profission s Bp. 
profesioH as Fg.profissdo as It. pr^essione, < L. 
professio(H^), a trablic aoknowfed^ent or ex- 
pession, < profikri, m. pjyfsssus, declare pub- 
licly: see prof ess.’l 1. ^e act of profesning; 
open declaration; publio avowal or acknow- 
ledgment of one’s sentiments or belief. 

Grant unto aU fhoae who are admitted into the fellow- 
ahlp of Christ's Bdlidon that they may avoid those things 
that are oontrary to thdr prqfminn. 

Book qf Common Pn^, Collect tor Third Sunday efter 

IBaater. 

a good and gradou woork^fW 


His brother. 

Pale from long pulpit atudlee, • . • alternating between 
A decent and prqfetokmisl gravity 
And an iirevemt mlrthfiuneaa. 

WktMer, Bridal of Ponneoook, Int 

2. Engaged in a profession ; being such by pro- 
fossioh. 

Such marks of confidence must be very gratifying to a 
prqfoatUmai man. DUktna, Pickwick, It. 

The economic resistance to militant actloik. . . leading 
to . . . fixed money peymeiite in place of personal aer^ 
vicoa results in the growth of a revenue which ae 
pay prq/Monol aoldtera. 


1 hold it (chriatoilng] a 
tlie generaU prqfmion wh 
of the Croaa andftiythe of < 


rhibh they then take upon 

rfSythe of Chriet 

Sfponaer, State of Ireland. 
2. That which is professed; a declaration; a 
representation or protestation ; pretense tspe- 
cincall^r, an open and formal avowal of Chris- 
tian faith and purpose. 

It la natural in absence to make prqfotsitms at an In- 
riblable constancy. Smmo, Tatter, K& 104. 

Perhaps, though by prqfemUm ghoirtly pure^ 

He too lilie priest] may nave bis vice. 

Cowpor, Teak, Iv. OOS. 

Wbat would he [Behuuni have given if words and feel- 
ings might have peaeed for deeds 1 Bee how religions he 
was so f ar aa prdUiAon goes I 

J. H. Newman, Parochial Bermona, L lOOi 

8. The calling or occupation which one pro- 
fesses to understand and to follow; vocation: 
speciflcally, a vocation in which a professed 
Imowledge of some department of science or 
learning is used by its practical application to 
affairs of others, either in advising, guiding, or 
teaching them, or in serving their interests or 
welfare in the practice of an art founded on it. 
Foimerly theology, tew, and medicine were qMolfloally 
known as the professions : but; aa the applicstions of solotioe 
and learning are extended to other dopartmonta of affaira, 
other vocationa also receive the name. The word impliea 
profeoaed attainments in apeotel knowledge; as diatin- 
gniahed from mere akill; a practical dealing with affaira, 
aa diatlngnlBhcd from mere atndy or investigation ; and an 
applioatlon of anoh knowledge to naea for othera as a 
vocation, as dlatingniahed from its pursuit for one's own 
purposes. In proteaaiona strictly ao called a preliminary 
examination aa to qnalificationB to nraally demanded by 
law or usage, and a Uoenae or other oActel anthority 
founded thereon required. In tew the significanoe eff 
the word has been contested under atatutM Impoaing 
taxes on peraoni porauing any **ocounation, trader or pro- 
feaaian," and under atatntea autlioiulng arrest in mvil 
actions for miacondnet in a ** profeaaloiial employment"; 
and it has been, in the formor nae, held clearly to Include 
the vocation of an attorney, and upon the same principle 
would donbtleas inolndc pnyaiciana, unices the mention 
of trade; etc.. In the same clause of the atatute be ground 
for liiteaprettng the statute aa relating only to business 
vooaUona. Pnnesaional employment, In statutes allowing 
arrest; la regarded aa not including a private agency like 
that of a factor or a real-estate broker, which can be 
taken up and laid down at pleasure. 

Being mechanical, you ought not walk 
Upon a labouring day without the algn 
Of your profession. Speak, what trade art thouT 

Shaft., Jm C., L 1. 6. 

1 hold every man a debtor to hlapn/esifim. 

Baoon, Maxims of the Law, Prof. 

New profsmions have oome into exiitonoc; and the old 
mfeastens are more esteemed. It waa formerly a poor 
and beggarly thing to belong to any other than the three 
loomoSpr^essions, W. Bssant, KUty Yeara Ago, p. 802. 

4. The collective body of persons enmged in a 
calling: as, practices disgraceful to the profes- 
sion; lo be at the head of one’s profession,-^ 6. 
The act by which a novice enters into a reli- 
giouB order and takes its vows. In the Boman 
Catholic Church he or she must be at least six- 
teen years of age and must have completed a 
year of probation. 

Ha . . . yaltfylddeth himself j into aomme oovente (oon- 
Tcnt] . . . 

If be there make his manaloan [abiding-pteo^ 

For to abide prqfeMfoim. Bom. qf Iko Boos, L 4810. 

A religions or regular profusion to *'a promise freely 
made and lawfully accepted, whereby a peraon of the full 
age required, after the oompetton of a year ot probation, 
binds him- (or ba^ self to a partienter rellgloaa institote 
approved by the Church." Bom. Oath. DioL 

0t. Character; nature. 

And abortte to aai — ae thoprofstoion 
Ot eveiy vynei and wherfln thal myacheve 
As counter it by goode disoreelon. 
fgyiffldm, r * ' 


H. Bpeneer, Prin. of Soolol., 1 680. 

There has been a great upward movement of the pro- 
/aMfonol cteas. W. B^nt, Fifty Yean Ago, p. m 

The modem aohoolmaater aliould change hto name, for 
ho has become a kind of atandlng ar prqfssshMuU parent. 

J. B. asdsy, SoL Beligion, p. ISS. 

8. Undertaken or engaged in for money or as 
a means of subsistence : opposed to amafoNr; 
said of sports and amusements: as, a profes- 
sional base-ball match ; a professional porform- 
a^eaf aplay.~.FroflMilonalodnoatlon. Seeerfii- 
oakbm, L 

n. n. 1 . One who regularly pursues any pro- 
fession or art. — 2. Bpecifically, a person who 
makes his living by an art, game, or siiort in 
which amateurs are accustomed to engage for 
amusement or recreation. The term thus more 
apedfically dealgnatca profeaaloiial muiiicteiii, acton, boU- 
playen, oaramen, boxen, etc. 

**Try . . . cricket, for inatance. Thejplayen genmdiy 
boat the geiitlonieii, doiit theyY" “ Yw; but they are 
profossionais.'^ T. Haghes, Tom Brown at Oxford, L xU. 

professionalism (pro-fcsh'on-ifl-ixm), n. [< 
professional + -inii.] The characteristics, ideas, 
or methods of professional persons ; that which 
savors of a professional, especially when so 
marked as to become objectionable or offen- 
sive: BTOcifically used of athletic sports, etc., 
opposed to the methods or work of amateurs. 

We need mere manhood and loaa pm^steUnwUem, 

It. W. Booeker, Yale Lectures on IVeacnlng, lat ser., p. 40. 

Profsssionatism in cricket ... to diveated of any ob- 
noxloua Influencea that may aurround it lu other amuae- 
metita. PhBaddpMa Times, May 17, 188IL 

professioiialist (pr^fesh^on-al-ist), n. [< pro- 
fessional H- One wlio prutdises or belongs 
to some profession; a professional. [Itaro.] 
Imp. Diet. 

professionalitsr (prp-fesh-on-al'i-ti), «. JX pro- 
fessional + The state or property oibeing 

professional; adhoronco to professional stan- 
aards. [Bare.] 

There is one cbaraotorlsUo in which It Is well for every 
eoniitry to imitate Fniioc : that ii; the honesty and pro- 
fstsUmtUity, if I may invent such a word, of its wnik. 

The Centwy, XXXI. 808. 

professionalize (prO-fesh'on-al-iz), v.; pret. 
and pp. professUmalised, ppr. professioHaUaing. 
[< professional + -ize.l 1. irons. To render 
professional. [Bare.] 

They belittle whore they should mature, or else they pro- 
fossifmaliss where they should humanise. 

Andoser Bos., VIL 1. 

n. intrans. To become professional ; behave 
or proceed in a professional manner. [Bare.] 

professionallY (pr^-fesl/on-al-i), adv, [< pro- 
fessional In a professional manner; 

by or in the wav of one’s profession or calling. 

professor (pr^fes'^r), n. [= V. professeur as 


wages ahoold be a anllteteiit oMeot'to te. 

IstelnM; 


Hotik for Bm) nmSMoad. who bv nramlae frofiT 
aoomMbSr^ a year praSISS!Mi,^m 
iwealved In and bound to a rellgloiia order, 
oomo the prior of the . 

jrarte Ai 


Hoabimdrie (B. B. T. S.X P- 88. 
«am t, VoosMan, Bustims, etc. See ee ei q wtf en. 
8Kimilonal (prWesh'on-al), o, and n. [< pro- 
fession + -aL] 1. a. 1. Pertaining or appro- 
Bdwtn Brood, xxlL piiate to a profession or calling: as, profes- 
sional studies; professional skill. 


’^p. prof esor = Pg. professor = It. prmessors xm 
U. G. Bw. Dan. professor, < L. professttr, one 
who makes instruction in any branch his busi- 


ness, a public teacher, < profiteri, 
' ' ' mess.'] 


gas, declare publicly: seef/ro/ewx.] l.’Ghewbo 
professes; one who openly declares or makes 
profession of specifle i>olief or views, of adher- 
ence to a certain coiirso of action or way of 
life, or of knowledge or skill in any particular 
calling. 

Q. Kalh. [to Wolsoyl. Yo turn me Into nothing : woe 
npon ye 

And ali snob falieprqfoiiori.' 

Shak., Hen. Vin., III. 1. 116. 

Whereas the more constant and devoted kind of prqfeo- 
ours of any science ought to propound to themBeivei to 
make some addiUons to tliuir science, thqy convert their 
labours to aspire to certain second prises. 

Baioun, Advancement of Learning, L 68. 

2. One wlio makes open profession of religious 
friith and conversion, and attaches himself to 
some religious denomination. This use, probably 
originating among tlic Kngllsh Puritana, is chiefly confined 
to Engllih and Scottish nonooiiformists and thrir deacen- 


I.akL4014. mriodies 


Wlthhla quick x. 

took note <» the two fioea waCelilng'’1ilm from the arohe 
window, and, opening his Instrument, began to soattertts 
“ HosaUtenw, Seven Gablei; xL 


Then the name of a mfessor waa odiona. 

Bunysm, Pilgrim's Progress; IL, Honse of Mnsson. 

A mere prtfsssur, thouidi a deoent one^ looks on the Bi- 
ble as s dull book, snd pemieth It with such indlfferenoe 
ss you would resd the Utte-deeds belonging to snothflr 
man's e st a t e. 



**Ai he WM • jmt^MMir.he woold drive a nail for no nuni 
on the BabbaUi, or Kirk-raiil^ nnleieit were in aoeaeof ab- 
ioluto iieoeeelty, for whldi he alwajre charged alzpenoe 
each ahoQ," . . . The hearer . . . wondered what coHiwe 
this veterinary profeMor belniiged to— not aware that the 
word wan uiwd U> denote any noraon wlio pretended to 
onconiiuon aancUCy of faith and uianncr. 

SooU, Waverley, zxx. 

I'm a prt^femnr, and I ain’t ashamed of it, week*daya nor 
finndays neither. S. 0. JmeU, Deephaven, p. 107. 

8. A public toachor in a university, especial- 
ly one to whom this title has been formally 
fireiiteil . 'llie tiUn, now the higheat that a teacher can 
imlv^ Hpiiears to have originated In the Italian unlvoml- 
tles. In Oxford and (Hinilirldge, the pmfeaaorB, and the 
Instriietlon which they ooiivny liyleotarea. are only auxil- 
iary instead of prineipa] agmta, the nmtine work of In- 
stniutlon being earricti on by the totors connected with 
the several oolTeges. In the universitlea of Scotland and 
(lennany, on tlie other hand, the professors are at once the 
governing body and piinoipal fanotionariea for the pur- 
poses of eduoatlon. In American nnlversltlea there is 
generally a professor at tlio head of each department of 
InstrucUfin, having often other professora and aaslstant 
professors under him. Thu title Is often given, also, to 
teachers of speulsl branohes In secondary swoolseand lo- 
cally to principals of common schools (a tisc derived from 
the French). 

It At the prca<mt moment we want a /‘rq/’essor of Later Eo- 
W oloslastluol lllHt(»iy, to take up the auhject at the jNilnt at 
which the department assigned to the Ueglus rrqfeuor 
comes to an end. StuMm, Medlevaland Modem Hist, p. 43. 

4. lu a loose use, niiy one whojpiiblicly teaches 
or exorcises an art or o<$ciipation for pay, as a 
dancing-master, phrenologist, balloonist, jug- 
gler, acrobat, boxer, ete. 

There ho manle prq/SMsorf of the science of defence, snd 
ym skilful men In teaching the best and most offensive 
and defensive use of veuie many weapons 
STAs Third UnLomU^ quoted In Strutt's Sports 

(and J'MMtImes, p HftA. 

Ordinary prOflMSOr, in German and some other Euro- 
pean universities, an Instmotor of the highest grade, above 
an extraoidlnuiypnffessor.— Frofaisor omarltlis. See 
emerftus.— Frofessor extraordinary. See ftBOwirdf- 
iMfy, a., 8.— Biflus proftasor. Seet^us. 
professorate (pr^fos'or-at), w. [= D. 
mn'otii SB Cf. Sw. Dan. nrufeHnatat === F. profen- 
mrai ss fib), profonaram =s Pg. profetworadoy < 
ML. *prqfisHoraiU8y < L. profem^ty a professor: 
seo professor.'^ 1. office or state of a pro- 
fessor or niiblic teacher.— 2. The period of time 
during which a professor occupies his office. 

The sainted Dishup of Nola, who had Imnmi a favorite 
pupil of tlie poet during the mqfemtruU of the latter at 
fiSdeaux. ThB AOanHCy LXV. 187. 

8. A body of professors; the teaching staff of 
professors in a college or a university. 

A oompl«ix organlxatloii for the higher education, with 
a iwgnlarpiq/irasorate. Eneye. JML, XI. (H. 

professoress (prp-fes'gr-i»B), n, [< profvsHor + 
-<WF.] A woman who is a professor. [.lttm\] 

If 1 had children to educate, I would at ten ortwrive 
years of ago have a professor, or prc/cssorsw, of whist for 
them. 

ThaEuray, Bonndabout l*apers, Aniour de mon Chapeau. 
profeBBffidal (iii-o-fe-so'ri-al), a. [s= P. profinh 
atmai =a It. profmtorialc, < L. proJe/woritMy ner- 
taiuiiigto a public teacher, < profeasttry a]Miollc 
teacher: nee profesMtr.'] Of or pertaining to a 
professor: as, tk profesaorutl ehaw, 

I . . . win claim It as a jm^rmtriai right to Iks allowed 
to utter iralsma. Sbthbti, MTedloval and M odeni II 1st, p. 72. 

Pitrfbssorlal sodllllt^ ■OClaligm,etc. same as snefuf- 
idy mmaliitm, etc., qfthaehair See socialM, aoekUinn, etc. 
profeBBOrifdiBm (pro-fe-sd'ri-al-izm), n. [< pro- 
ftvaorml + The character or ]irovailing 

moile of ill inking or acting of university or col- 
lege professors, [liare.] 
profeSBOrially (prd-fe-sd'ri-al-i), ndv. In the 
manner of a protessor; as befits a professor. 
profeBSoriate ( prd-fo-sd'ri-at), n. An improper 
form ot j»roJoMM»rate, 

The University fOxfordl will have tosumily a large part 
of the teaching power, now provided by the colleges. In 
the shape of an increased prqfeaoriaie or unlhprqfaminiaie, 
ShU/bty Medieval and Modem Ulot, p. 48. 

professondlip (piv-fes'gr-ship), «. [< ^feasor 
+ •ahip,'] Tlie state or office of a preffessor or 
public teacher, as of a college. 
larafeBBory (prg-fes'g-ri), o. [=S Pg. profeaaariOf 

< L. profesHoriuHy iiertainiiig to a publio teacher, 

< profaaafMTy a public toaidier: see i>rofeaaarJ] 
Of or pertaining to professors; professoriid. 

lUi dedloiUng^of {iiuiidaUain md doMtlom toyrqdw* 
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fsim bring, as E.heari. Cf.i>ro24(0.] I. fitnis. 
If. To bring or put forward; hold forth. 
TheiMume Is the jdth of the bonder and forth the 

iyngrea 

Tb myiiystre and to make. MriPloisma»(PXxx. lia 
2. To hold forth so that a person may take ; 
offer for acceptanee: a^ to pro “ 
proffer services; to proffer mem 

Thaiine come oon A stood fnl lUllc, 

And his scruloe prtifride he. 

Mymiu to Fhyfm etc. (B. E. T. ax P. BO. 
Ye lions of ZachcL in the whiohe our B&nyoureprqfsnis 
hymaelf to bo lodged. Sir E, Ovidfardi, Pylgrymsge, p. 41. 
Ueprqfen his defence. In tones subdued. 

firoisnffig, Bing and Book, 1. 86. 


«ByiL a To tender, volunteer^ pwpoad 
n. intraua. To dodge, 
proffer (prof'Ar), a. [ . , , . 

proffer, v.l 1. An offer made; somei 


fMlfuito. To dodge. UaUUwell, [Prov.Eng.1 
“ - MB, profeTf profur ; < 

'made; somethiim pro- 
, another: us^profferaot 

peace or friendship. 


Wu arc rodtcoarid^tefirqgri^ poitttas that wc 
can form fcbcUlons within rehaUkm 

ira|pem«ltir^ a 6. 
^roAetontly (prf-fisVgnt-U), ado. l< proficient 
4* ^ e proficient manner ; with profi< 

oiency. 

ir a proflcooiie (nr^-flk'fi-us), a. [as Sp. profleuo 

■hip. proficuo^ < LL. proJUmua, advantageous, 

^, 1 ^ beneficial. < L. profieere, advance, go forward : 

aeeprofieieni,'] Profitable; adyanti^;eonB; use- 
ful. [bare.] 

litoveiyjirq/leiiouttotakaagoodlargcdoia. Barney, 
profleytt V, A Middle English form of propkcMif, 
profile (^'fdl or -fil), n. n'ormerly also pro. 
fit (ss 1j»j)rofilf profiel as G. Sw. Dan. profit), 
< F,proJUt a profile, < It.pfo^, a border, later 
also proffUo. a side-face, profile, < pro-. < L. ttro, 
before, + jfUb, a line, stroke, thread, < L. jlttm, 
a throM: see ffUfi. Gf. pwrfie, from the samo 
L. Bouree.] 1. An outline or contour; speciii- 
oally. the largest contour or outline of anything, 


And yof the kyngoa prqfsr myght not agre the lady^d 

also hlr frendea thol Mi oondito to retumeto W represei^ by a vertical lon- 

togcL jrsrfOft(B.B.T. 8 .XL 82 . gitudinal section or side view. For example, 

She to Fsris k noarW all the fishes, butterflies, etc., figured in 


Prefer of rqysl power, ample mle. 

TmnpsiMH (Bnone. 

2. In law, an offer or endeavor to proceed in an 
liclioii. — 8t. An essay; an attempt. 

It Is done with time, and by little and little^ and with 
many essays and proftrrr, Saeon, 

Y'sre but a bad Fencer, for you never make a puffer 
ogalnit another mans weaknesae. 

Milton, On Def. at Hurnb. Remonst 

4. A rabbit-burrow. HalliweU. [Prov. Eng.] 

The conies In making profertand holes to breed in have 
scraped them out of tlie ground in verie great ahnndanoe. 

iioUmhed, Deiorip. of England, IL 24. 

1. Tender, poposal. 

profibrar (prof' br^dr), a. One who proffers ; one 
who offers anything for acceptance, 
since maids, in modesty, say no to that 
Which they would have the pnfferer construe sy. 

£&.,T.O.of V.,L2.M. 

proffetf. n, A Middle English form ot profit. 

profida^ (pr^flsh'i-at), n. [< OF. proficiat, a 

fee or benevolctice (sec def.), also congratula- ~~ 

tioii, < ML. pro^um, for proficuum, fee, omolu- 
merit, proflt, neut. otprofieuua, profitable, < h. 
profieere, profit: see pro/f.] A fee or benevo- 
lence bestowed on bishops, in the manner of a 
welcome, immediately after their instalment. 

Cotgrave. 

[HeJ would have caused him to he burnt alive, had It not 
boon fur MorgantCb who for his pnffeiai and other small 
fees gavu him nine tuna iff beer. 

Urquhiart, tr. of Babetola, U. 80. iDaviet.) 

profldenoe (pr^-flsh'gns), n. n=B Pg. profit 
ciencia; Mprofioicn{t) + -os.] Same as pn^f- 
ciency. 

Let nio endeavour an endless progreag or prtffeienoe In 
both. Baoon, Advancement of Leaniltig, I. IS. 

One PeckHt^ at York, began the same business and baa 
made good wro/fstonce. 

WatpoUy Aneodotea of Painting, II. I. 


this dictionary are drawn in profile, fienoe— 
2. (a) The outline of the human face in a sec- 
tion through the median line; a side view; the 
side-face or half-face: as, a Greek 
Till about the end of the third century, when there was 
a general decay In all the arts of deeli^nA 1 do not re- 
member to have seen the headof aKomaii emperor drawn 
with a fnll face. They always appear In pr^, to use a 
French term of arU AddOon, Ancient Medals, lit 


111 break yoor faces till yon haven't apnMOe between 
yon. DUkem, Old Cniioafty Shop, vi. 

(b) A representation of the face in side view: 
as, profitea cut in black paper are called sil- 
houettes. 

Two pro/fe heeds In medal of Wllllsm and Mary. 

Waipote, Aneodotea ot Painting, Y. 17L 

(e) In areh.y the outline or contour of anything, 
such as a building, a figure, a molding, as shown 
by a seotion through it. 

It is trne that the Pro/U or Pranght of Cambaln, which 
the Portugneae have at Lisbon In the Cnstom-Hoaso, dif- 
fers from that of Peking, which the HoUandera brought 

... ^ CtAller, 2d 

[ed. (1701X a y. CambaloL 

(d) In mffin. and aurv., a vertioal section 
through a work or a section of country, to sliow 
the elevations and depressions. 

An artloloonthoactaa] status of the Panama Chnal, , 

aocompoiilod 

work done and 


(o) laforUj a light wooden frame set up to guide 
workmen in throwing up a parapet. (/) The 
outline of a vertical section made throni^ any 
part of a fortification in a direction perpendicu- 
lar to its prinei^l bounding lines. Makan. {$) 
In eeram., a thin plate, as of zinc, in which is 
cut the outline of half of an object. The mass of 
clay being revolved on the potters’ wheel and the proflls 
apj^ed to IMhe exterior form Is given. aiByiL 1. Confonr, 
etc. See outline. 


». [A. profieieHce pgrofllo (prt'fSl or -fll), r. *. ; prot. and 


(see -ciy).J If. Advancement; progress. 


contained In them. J3pi AUermtry, Sermons, II. IL 

2. The state of being proficient; the dog^ of 
advancement attaint in anv branch oflmow- 
ledgo ; advance in the aoquisition of any art, sci- 
ence, or knowledge ; improvement : as, to attain 
great pro/ldonqy in Greek or in mnsio. 

Persons of riper yesrs who flocked Into the chnroh dur- 
ing the three lint centuries were obliged to pose through 
Instructions, and live account of their pro/mmcF. 

Addieon, 

All training is founded on the principle that coltnre mast 


itrofiUng. [< F. profiler, draw m out- 
ine, proJU, an outline : see projue, a.] 1. To 
draw with a side view; outline (any object or 
objects) BO as to showa section as if out perpen- 
dicularly from top to bottom. 

Had they [Gothic arcbiteetal caiufully prq|llwf and ornsr 
mented tlie exterior of the stoiw roofli . . . 

J. Perpumon, Hist Arch., 1. 4fi0- 


fory learning 1 


had a malign aspect 
Baeon, Advancement of Learning IL IICL 


profetH. n. and v. A Middle English form of 

pr^t. 

piroxBt^, n. A Middle Englisli form ot prophet, 
profliBr (prof 'dr), v. [< ME. proferen, p rolTOa, < 
OP. pnfferer, P. proprer ss Sj». Pg. pmgmr ss 
It. profferire, profertre, bring forwim, produce, 
allege, < L, ^ferre, bring forth, < pro, forth, + 


2. In«fiooh.,toimnartl^ineanBof atoolortoolR 
a definite presoribed form to (pieces of wood 
or metal) by chiseling, milling, filing, or like 
operations.— >8. Thcat, to cut (&e edge of wings 
or sot pieces) into irregular slmpes to represent 
trees, rooks, etc. 

pivoedepivjleto^.“'*'^'iYr 4 £!i 0 sr,%mff^ pTOflle-board (pro'fel-bdrd), a. A thin plate 

-Byil 1 Advanee, etc, (see progremX skffl. or board having its edge so out as to delinenie 

prracieilt(pi$-Mh'ent), a.anaM. [as* OF. pro- the outline of an object: used to prove the 
ficientssBp,Pg,lt.profloienteXij.profieieH^)ay models of the breech and other exterior parts 
ppr. of profiwre. go forward, advanee, make v * i 

progress, Buooeed, be profitable or useful, < pro, profila-Olltter (pro ffil-kutfdr), a. In UHnah 
forth, forward, 4-/<were,make,do: see/oof. Cf. working, a knife with an irregular or curve d 
prtffit.'] La. WeU versed in any business, art, cutting edge eorresponding to the sha^ 
Bciouoo, or Inranoh of learning; drilled; quali- he cue; in mctaXrWorMng, a oiroular nulung' 
fled; competent: as, aproff^af arohitect. cutter, ...... — y a 

Browning, Bing and Bod^ L 181 

n. a. One who 

vauce in any business, art, soienoe, or branch 
of learning; an adept; an expert 
ficient in a trade or oooupation. 

I am BO good afowJloM in one quartsr of an hour that 
I can drink wit" " ’ " 


profile-paper (prd'fBi-p&^ner), 

w .. x«. with hor&ontal and Terfioal Ubm for eonv^ 

pnriiHwg ,in^hlvia (prf^fgUng.iny,.ahBn^). fl> ^ 
jmiWml In «M .awtar o( » Hour tint iniUlnrinacUiw for ontti ngon tsnmll 

parte of ma^eiy.eto., from apattomOTtem 

^ plot; an edging>maehine. 



qxmaW9 wttli totiitawniiwiWt pttti, m toeoMoUfti^ fli» 


t (prdmkt or -fOM), M. [ 
One who tokeo or makes proi 


+ Gr« yp^iVf write.! An instrument used for 
fi|i^iring an automsno record of the profile of 
the gronnd over which it moves, it ooniiitt of a 
light MS^wlioelod vobklo to ■nuisod that it adTanoM 
a Mndof papar laiDOfad naohanioaHjoaor a table on top 
of the nadilna a diatanoe oorrMpondlns to the dlatanoe 
tiavded aoootdiiw to a praarrans^A Mele of dtdaiioaa. 
Beneath the machine la anapended a pendnliun alwm 
hangliiB Tortloallj, and aervbig to aotnate a peneU the 
potntof whioh reeta on the paper and learea a waoe npon 
It Any Ineqnalltf of the aninoe canaae the maohine to 
luoUne firom the level, and prodnoea a oorteapondbis de- 
flation firott a atndsht Une In the nuwfc tiaoed by the pen- 
cil. The data obtained from tbeae tndioationa are anSI- 
clent for leprodnotlon to aoale of the proSle traveeied. 
prdM (prof'it), n. [< IdE. pr^f, profet, 
profMipfW9hetewtD,proJ^iaK G. 8w. Dan.pro^<, 

< OF. firofi, F. profit ss It. profittOf sdvnntshe, 
profit, < L. j^feetua, advance, progress, growth, 
iuorease, profit, <profieere, pp,profttetus^ gp for# 
ward, advance, make profess, be profitAle or 
useful : oeeprofiefeHt Ct.prweet, oirectly from 
the L. The S|^ proveeho ss Fg.prooeitOf profit, 
is < LL.proeeofitf, advancement, < h^proveheref 
pp, proveetuSf carry forward, advance : see pro- 
veeHonJ] If. Advancement; improvement. 

Ify brother Jaqnea he keeps at aobool, and nmort apeoka 
gdden^of hlajN^ Shok., Aa yon like it, l 1. 7. 

2. Any advantage: accession of good from 
labor or exertion; the acquisition of anjrthing 
valuable, corporeal or int^ectual, temporal or 
spiritual. 


tuaUy or morally t as, to prtfii by rearting or 
byesperienoe. 

Mjr eon jMWib nothint in the werid at Us book. 

Ahflfcp Me ^NTe OC Wep la lAa 

Ko man prqfUa by a aennon that hears with pain or 
wearlneaa. nmna Bennona, v. 

2. To min in a material sense; become better 
off or xieher : as, to profit by trade or manufac- 
tnres. 

The Romansp tbongh poaseeaed of their porta did not 
prqdt nnoh by trade. Aftntitaief, Andent Oolna, 

An a nim a l of a predatory kind, whieh has pi«y Chatoan 
be eeiisbt and UUU withont heipJinKttr ^ llfltw alone. 

If. ^ameer, nbL of AyeM. , 1 608 . 
8. To be of use or advantage; bring good. 
Meheepro/Cnotlnthedayotwrath. Srov. iLA 
What the world teeoheeprwlft to the world, 

What the lonl teeolMe the eooL 


wnat the eonl teeehee ero/tf to the eooL 

x friiifff. Parting of the Weya. 

profitable (prof'i-tg-bl), a. [< ME. profitablSf 
profitable, propHtahle^ < OF. profitaUe, F. pro- 
fitahle (as Ft. pro/eehaokfprofidiable^pfpf^ 
a It. f^fittabile, profittahole), advanta^ns, < 
profit, advantage : see profit,] Useful ; advan- 


lous; yielding or bringing profit or gain; 
gainful ; lucrative : as, oprofiidole trade ; profiU 
able business. 


9trade;j^>lf- 


To a oouQidl to oomefor t6eooi|M?M^3?* 
JDm fr ii jffu n ef Troy (js. & T. B.\ 1. 


Wisdom ia good with an inheritanoe; and I 
prqilt to them that see the eun. ] 


1. 8880. 
It there ie 
ol. vll. 11. 


What neither yielde uaprq/tt nor delight 
le like a nnree^i lullaby at night 

Couptr, Oonveriatloii, L 841. 

8. Specifically, the advantage or gain resulting 
to the owner of capital from its employment 
in any imdertakii^; the excess of the selling 
price over the original cost of anything; ac- 
quisition beyond expenditure; peonniary gain 
in any action or occupation ; gam : emolument : 
in commerce commonly usi^in the plural. Aa 


price of nw material^ and the rent paid In the produo- 
tioD, and ie conaldcred ae being oompoeed of three parte— 
interest risk or Inanronoc^ and wages of snperlntendence. 
Prq/Utiu the law of real property deainiaterliditaaf taking 
something oil or oat of the land, as, for Instanoe, the right 
of common, as distingalshed from eossnwiita suoh as waya 
and aooeaa of air and light which do not Involve taking 
anything from the land. 

Ne alls the pnpMe of the kmd that the prince owed 
lownedj . . . 

Mygte not arebhe . . . to pale the pore pnde. 

UMoidcie iMsiHf^SkeatXiv. la 
In Italy they make great pro/f of the spawn of Oarpt by 
Belling It to tne Jewi^ who make It Into red caviare. 

i. Wolloit Comidete Angler, p 146. 
llie revenue derived from labonr le oalled wagee; that 
derived from etook, by the pereon who manages or em- 
ploys It is called profd. 

Idirn AnttS, Wealth of Watlona, L 7. 
The groaajNYytt from capital . . . mnat afford a aolBotent 
equivalent lor abatlnenoe, Indemnity for risk, and remu- 
noratlon for the labonr and aklll raqnlred for anperinten- 
denea. J. A MtuiUL Boon., ifav. f L 


the aoUMitawS^StsrBnoMaSSraJ^Mtaent or tSsdSfos 
made in an action of q)ootment to oompel thedlBaeiaorto 
aceonnt for and pay over aanejororo.— ■ Msa^ mef* 

Jtx See HMsiM.**— * 18 gt ogoftts* nee nsfS.^— S&fi 
losxthegaluorloaearlaingfromthebttyiiisorselUngof FI 
Roodt or from other oommerolal tranaaoUoni. In book- gl 


the name of a mle In arlthmetiG whkmteaoheB how to 
csloolato the galna or lo eses on moroantlle tnunaotlonB. 

- Rats of psoftt, the proportion wUeh the amonnt el 
ptoftt deiiM from an nnderaikiim beam to the enrifol em- 

*^tc. (aae OicoMeii retnm. nvalla. 
pr<^ (prof'it), V, [< ME. profiten,profiften, ‘ 
profeten, proMten, < OF.jprojUfor, F. prater, 
profit; from the noun.] I. fraud. To nenefit; 
i^vsntage; be of servioe to; help on; improve; 
fidvanoe. 

^^torniaa ohyde thee witheenea^ be thou aaaitred that 
b«d^|NpqfhCsthee. Mast B 0 elr(E. R. T. &X F> m 

>r'3ueiss£Scs»s£‘'"'iS!& 

n. Mrame. !• To make Improvement; im- 
I'l^^fflgrow better; make progress, intollee* 


Yf we take this full tite, and tary no langur, 

Bothe pepdll and pOage, and put [them] Into ahip, 

Hit ia pray of peraona me thinke. 

MriMgmqr3V«y(B. R. T. fiXL 8186L 
<*Bi aelnt Poul!** quod Pars, ^«theoa beoth prtpktkMe 
wordesi 

This la a louell lesson; vr lord hit the for-selde I ” 

Ptfsrs PfemnantAX vIL 888. 
A pound of man's flesh taken tram a man 
Is not so estimable^ jprejttatlf neither, 

Aa flesh of muttons, beefs,or goats. 

Awi».^M.afV..i.a 107. 

To tell yon my dream . . . waa pleaaant to me, and 
prq^tiMe to yon. autq/a»t Pilgrun'a Progreaa, p, 887. 
■1^ Bmnunerative^ produotlvsb benelleial. 
proAtableness Cprori-tf^bl-nes), n. [< profU 
able + -fioM.] Tile quality of being profitable ; 
gainfulnoBs; usefulness; advanta^usuess: 
as, the profitableneM of tiMo. 
profitaDly (pron-t^bli), ado. r< profitable + 
lu a profitable manner ; with- gain ; gain- 

prof^^, n. A^^iliddle Ih^ish i^rm ot prophet 
proftter (profM-tCr), n. Oiie who profits. 

A wonderfal jwoflfrr by qppurtuiiltlea. 

MnstamUk Centurp, XXIV. 478. 

profitlaSB (prof'it-les), «. [< profit + -tew.] 
Void of profit, gain, or advant^. 

JPrqfhim asnrer, why dost thou nae 
Ho great a sum of anma yet oanat not live? 

ffbaXr., Sonnote, iv. 

profiilOBBly (prof 'it-les-li), adio, K profiilesa 4* 
In a profitless manner; withoutnrofit. 
profli-Bluurillg (vrof'it-shSrMng), fi. The fact 
or princinle of the division of realised profits 
between the capitalist, the employer, and the 
employee, in adaition toregularfnterest, salary, 
and wages. N. P. Gilman, Profit Sharing, x. 
profiigRCSr (prof 'li-g^), II. [< proniqa{te) + 
-ey.] The character or condition of Demg prof- 
limte; a proflimte or very vicious course of 
life; abaudoned conduct; shameless dissipa- 
tion. 

Hitherto It has been thooght the higfaeet pitch of jwq^ 
gmm to own Instead of concealing Crimea, and to take pride 
in them Inatead of being aaharoed of them. 

BoHnobroke, Idea of a Patriot King * 

The fbtal oonseqaences which mnat flow from profigmep 
and UoentlouBneBB. 

Bp. BarringUm, Letter to hia Clergy, 17861. 
•fffB. Sbamrieeaneai. Bee ebandemd, 
pvomfRtet (prof 'li;g&t), V. t jr< L. proJUgatue, 
pp.mprofiiigare(> Pg. profligar), dash to the 
groun’^ overthrow, ruin, destrov, < pro, forth, 
forward, + fiigore, strike, dash: see otewB.] 
To drive away ; dis^rse ; discomfit ; overcome. 

In the which I doabt not bat God will rathor aid aa 
yen, and fight for na than aee na vanqniabed and jwq^ 

gSid. Haffe (ffMwSS!) 


pnAondL 

if^ llmgltntasndftw^kefr 
Dabaaad to aaoh obaoane lyapimia a§e, 

Rrpde n , To Cha Memory of Mrs. Anne KOUgrew, L 68. 

Ko abeolntdy jwqMMfo king oould have got Into the 
miserable abym In wluob we find Henry VIIi. stroggllns 
during the latter half of his rriirn. 

fihi 6 6 a Medieval and Modem Hiat, p. 890. 
»WpL2.Pre0iaet$,AUmdmied,Bepr9bat$,«ie, SocoImiii- 
donad and odoM. 

XL s. An abandoned person ; one who has 
lost Ul regard for good principles, virtue, or de- 
cency. 

How coaid aaoh a pm/Uaute aa Antony, or alwy of elgh' 
teen like Octaviua ever dare to dream of giving law to 
•acb an empire Aefft 

proAtaiately (prof'li-^ll), ado. [< profilgate 
4- djfi.] In a profligate manner: without 
principle or shame; in a course or extreme 
vioiousness. 

nroAlgRttness ^rofMi-gfit-nes), n. [< proJU^ 
gdte 4- -new.] The character of being profli- 
gate; profligacy. 

He wae of opinion that, *Mf thle country oonld be pre- 
servetT from nttor pnJIigaUtMm and ruin. It muet be by 
their [the olergy’el meana." Bp. Portmiu, Abp, Becker. 

profliiRtiOlif (prof-H-ga'shqn), tt. [< LL,pf«i/H-.g||L 
gaHoXn-), ruin, destruction, < ij.pr(fiigarej over- VP 
throw, ruiu, destroy: see profliyate, e.j De- 
feat; rout. 

The braying of Hllenue'i am conduced much to the prof* 
ftenStm of the glanta. 

Basm, Wisdom ot the Ancient^ Pref. 

proAmioaf (prof'l(^n^, «. [< L. profiuentia, 


a flowing forth, < profiHeH(U)8, flowing forth: 
see iMTonuent^ The act or quality of being 


Beej}rojfueHt] The act or quality of being 
proiioent; a forward progn^sH {»r course. 


The jmq^iimiMor prooeedltigs of their fortunes. 

Ar/f. WaUtm. Beliqulm, p. ] 


proflimtt (nroM^nt), a. [< L. tfrofiMen(t~)a, 
ppr. of profiuere,^owtorih or along, < pro, forth, 
4- fiuere, flow; see^uemf.] Flowing forth or 
forward. 

Baptlaing lu the pru^nt stream. 

Umoti, P. L., all. 442. 

pro fbrma (pro ffir'mjp. [L. ; pro, for ; forma, 
abl. of forma, form.] As a matter of form. 

During bis [Footeb] oontinnanoe In the Temple he waa 
Been there fwo/omuiL . . . eeting hla way (via i^mone) 
to the protesBloii of the law. 

W, Cbolv, Memotrs of H. Footob I. KL 
fro fbnna Invofoe, a statement In tlio form of an In- 
voloe which may be mesented at the ouatom-house by an 
owner or Importer who cannot fnmiah an Invoice, anA If 


owner or Importer who cannot fnmiah an Invoice, anA If 
duly vertfleo Is sUowed as a substitute. 
protoimA (profound'), a. and n. r< MR. pro- 
found, jnrofuwle, < OF prof ond, profund, F. pro- 


to the protesBloii i 


Too have not yCt pra/lfoafsd the Pope quite, till the 
second and third . . . Ivt of your Book of hlaSupnm- 
acy eome out MBUm, Answer to Balmarins, vfiL 194. 

proUgftte (prorU.^t), «. and n. [< 
gaitu, OTerthrown, abandoned, wretehed, vue, 
pp. of profiigare, overthrow, ruiu: see profit 

Se& too. ^ oonquer^; 

We once more, as eonquerore, 

Have both the Held ana honour won; 

The foe Is jpfppteafaand mn. 

AMesr,Hndlbr«tl.iU.78a 


fauna, jmtfuwte, \ UJT prof ona, prof um, F, pro- 
fond ws Sp. pg. ffrofundo as It. profondo, < It. 
profundus, deep, vast, < pro, forth, forwairi, 4* 
fundus, bottom: see/tUMfl.] I. a. I. Deep; de- 
scending or being far below the surfaiie, or far 
below the adjitoent places ; having great depth. 

The dlohcs prqAinde. 

Pom. qf PwrUnay (E. E. T. B.X L 1180 . 

All . . . the jirq/lcmnd seas hide 
In unknown fathoiua Shak., W. T., iv. A 601. 
A gulf prqfouiMf is that Herbonhui Img. 

gOtoN, V. L.. IL 602. 
Bpeolftoally— (q) In anat, dei^aeated; not inperflcial: 
q^illoally applied to several atruoturea as artmea and 


q^illoally applied to several atruoturea as artmea and 
mnsolcB. Sec pogUsda. (6) In entom., strongly Impress- 
ed : very deep and dlatlnot : aB,prr|/<MifMi puneturea, itrto, 
or indentationa. ( 0 ) Coming from a great depth ; deep- 
fotehed. 

He ralaod a aigh so nlteoua and prqtaund 
Aa It did aeeni to shatter all hia nulk. 

And end hit being. Skak., Ilamlot, 11. 1. M. 
(d) Bending low; heiiee^ lowly; humble: exhibiting or 
expresaing deep bnmlllty : ai^ ajtirq/bu*>d 
2. luteneotually deep ; entering deeply into 
subjects ; not superficial or obvious ; deep in 
knowledge or skill ; penetrating. 

A head for ihaaght profound and clear nnmateh'd. 

ffunu, On William Hmellie. 

A sp ar row flnttering alioat the churoh Is an antagonist 
whiob the roost prqfmtnd theologian in Europe Is whoity 
unable to overcome. Sydney SnUtk, in lady Holland, Ilf. 

8. Charactorisefl by magnitude or intensity ; 
deep-felt; intense; great. 

I do love 

My oountxy'i pood with a reqpeot more tender, 

More holy and prqfomul, than mine own life. 


Skak., Cor., lU. X 118. 


They treat themselves with moatprqfoimd nmet 

Ptqw, Imtt of Uoraoe, u. 11. 164. 

The mamberiroie and uncovered their heads In prqflNuitf 
silence^ and the King took hli seat in the chair. 

Jfocatiteg, Nugent's Hampden. 

With a general sigh 
AtniaMinony tbeprqfbimd mtotake. 

Brtemdngi Ring and Book, 1. 188. 

If God exists, no Injnitlee can boso exoeiilve, no error 
ean be so mqflwnd, as to foU In offering the deepest ado- 
ration and greataat pntaeour mtnda can conceive or our 
aotifina expraaa. JTIaarf^ Nature and Thought, p. $KL 



VNAnaid 

4. I>e0p4wsted; thorongh; oomplete. 

Which of jroor Upl hM the noitjmiAwNd 

8kik.f 1C* iot ]C*i 1* S* fi0* 

5. Deep in skill or eontrivanoe. [Bare.] 

Hie refdtori aropnf/imnd to make deoffatcr. 

6. Having hidden qualities; obscure; abstruse. 

Upon the corner of the moon 
There henge a vaporoni drop jwqflnnMi. 

iShof., Macbeth, lit 6. 24. 

XL n. 1. A deep, immeasurable space; an 
abyss. 

Hlnkiiig from thought to thought^ aveetm^oufuf / 

Pepa^ Punoiad, L 118. 
From the curved lioriaon'e bound 
To the point of lieaven'e m/bMiui. 

ShiMey, Written among the Buganean Hllla. 
And we eluNit eo adeep down oreation'a 
We are d<^ to God's voloa 

Mn. Browning^ Bhapoodr on Llfeb Progress. 

2. The deep; the sea; the ocean: with the defi- 
nite article. 

Mow 1 die absent, in the vastivqfbttnd; 

And me without myself the seas have drowned. 

Drydm, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., zl. 428. 
Between where Samos wide his forests spreads 
And rooky Inibrus lifts Its |iolnted heads, 

Down plung'd the maid (the parted waves resound) ; 
She plung'd, and Instant shot the daric atrafaund. 

Pope, UM zxlv. 100. 

profonndt (pr^foumr), P* [< OF. profowler, 
sound the depths of, plunge into, |>euetrate, < 
jTro/oHd, deep, profound: keti profound, a,'] 1. 
irans. 1. To cause to sink deeply; cause to 
penetrate fur down.— >2. To penetrate. 

There la no danger toprqfotiaif those mysteries. 

atr r. Brtnem, Bellgio Medici, 1. 13. 

. n. intrans. To dive ; penetrate. 

We cannot jmiAnmd Into the hidden things of nature. 

QUentUte. 

profonndly (pr6-found'li), ade. In a profound 
mannerTcieeply ; with deep penetration; with 
deep knowledge or insight; thoroughly; ex- 
tremely; very. 

Why sigh you so pni/butulfg/ Shak., T. andC., Iv. 2. 88. 
Domenlohliio waap^oundly skilled In all the parts ot 
painting. hrydetL 

There are other forms of culture besides idurslcal sclenoe; 
and 1 should be profowndly seny toseetheiaot foigotten. 

Buad&yt Isqr Bermona pu ( 12 . 

pfwfouildlieBB (pr^-found^ues), n. Depth; pro- 
fundity. 

Letany gentle apprehension that can dlstlngulah learned 
pains from unlearned drudgery Imagln what pleasure or 
BroA’undfissst can be In Uila 

MiUon, Ghuroh>Oovemmen^ IL, Int 
Perhaps he required to take a de«a plunge Into 
the ocean of human Ufa and to sink down and be covered 
Iqr Its pn/oimdnsM. JTavsChoma Beven Oablea xi. 

proftllgent (pnl-ful'Jrat), a. r< L. pro, forth, 
4> ppr. of ftUgere, flash, shine: see 

fklgeut,'] Shining forth; effulgent. 

PrqfidgaiU In predonanea O Blnope the qnena 

rLninajidieeWorthy^ll. 

proftmdf (pr^fund0> f • t. [< h^pr^ndere, pour 
forth, pour out, < pro, fort^ +/undere, pour: 
hee founds, Ct, projiute,] To lavish. 

Fbr the ezchewing of great egpences, whiche diuld be 
prqfUnded and conanmed In the said Inter? lew. 

State Papere, L 251. {WamweU,) 

proAuuU (pr^fun'd^), n.; pL profundm (-de). 
[NL. (sc. arteria), fern, of u, profundus, deep: 
see profound,’\ A deep-seated or profound 
artery, as of the arm, neck, or leg: more fully 
called arteria profunda,^TMtaaphMkU!^m, («) In- 
/arior of the arm, a small braiioh ot the braohlal, arlaing 
about the middle of the arm, more fully oalled prefuada 
traekUii^ferior. (5) Aqwiierqf the arm, the largeet branch 
of the brachial, arlaing near Ita bMlnning; and winding 
round the humerua In the mnaonloaplriir groove, more 
tiUly called prcif^mda bniehg s (e) cjr the dttorie 

w ^ the pente, the aiiew of the oonma oavemosum, a 
branch of the pudio. (d) Of the thigh, the prlnolpol hranoh 


mAmditlldit (pr6-fan'di-tftd). fi. [< Xj. 
'^M,deep,4>^daginWM0,eto.] Vrth 

The body three dimensiona doth Ineiada 
And they are th^ length, bredthjm^WMlttiMlf. 

TtmeTWhietl^i T. B.X p. 14®. 
*Tia reported of thatjmufbndftuds In the middle that It 
la botomeleaae. JMint, Dlaiy, Fab. 7, 1045. 


JcTOiuse ; laviBii; ptociigai. JDMign. 

IW (P«Sf)» •’•5 MO w. pjr.pw/, 

[FormeHy alao proag, progue; a var. 
proke: aee prolke, and si,prowk^ L trams. To 
pbko; prod, [^tch.] 

XL iafraiw. 1. To go prowling about, ag fen 
piokiims or plunder; prowl; fllcu; forage; es- 
peoialty, to go a-beggbg. 

That man In the gown, In my opinion, 

Iksdn Uke ajiroputeg Ihiave. 

Fteteher, fqianlsh Curate, III. 
Fandulf. an Italian and pope's legats^ a parfcot artist iu 
preggtag tor money, Putin . 

Bioommnnioatlon serrs for nothing iflth thorn but t<> 


JknMda<iesalt,profdnMUi,< lth,profitndita(U)s, 
depth, intensity, < lj,pr€fkndus, deep, vast: see 
profound,! 1. The charaeter or condition of 
Imiiig profound; depth, as of place, of know- 
ledge, of science, of feeling, etc. 


Heck not for prqfundity in shsllownsaa or fertOlty In a 
vlldcmooo. Sir T. Broume, Christ. Mor., ilL IL 


She had beeu trying to fathom theprqfUndity and ap- 
poolteneaa of this oondndlng apothegm. 

» Hmetlurne, Seven Gablea, s. 

2. That which is profound; depth; abyss, 

lie took the golden com p aeae a , prepaied: . . . 

One foot he centred, and the other tam'd 
Bound throngh the vast m/Undgy obaonre. 

MUton, P. L., tIL 82®. 


Thv helno hath beeue vrohieed 
Baer with moat grace In conaorta of trau£m diatreaat. 

Chapman. 

If I had laid out that which 1 prqfueed In luxury and 
wantoniicaa in acta of generosity or charity. 

BMs, Spectator, No. 200. 

profOBa (pr^fus')» a, [ss Sp. Pg. It. j)r^uso, < 
h.prtfusus, liberal, lavislK pp. ot profundere, 
pour forth; see profuse, v,j 1. Liberal to ex- 
cess; extravagant; lavish; prodigal: as, pro- 
fuse hospitality; profuse expenditure, 

Prqfuee to many unworthy applleanta, the minlatera 
were niggardly to him [Tompie] alone. 

Maeauiay, Sir William Temple. 
He Indulged in a pn^fuee magnificence In hla apparel, 
equipage^ and genenl style of living. 

/Y«ieott,Ferd.aiidIaa.,U.2. 

2. Abundant; exuberant; bountiful: copious: 
as, profuse ornament; profuse compliment. 
Betomliig loaden with the ahlnlng Btorea 
Which lie prefuee on either Indiaz Bhorea. 

Mor, Csrmen 8eonlsre(1700X it. 80. 
That ye may gsmlsh yonr vrqfuee regales 
With anmmer fmits brought forth by wintry suns. 

Obi^, Task, 111. 661. 
Flattering anperlatlvea and expreaalona of devotion are 
leasprq/bss here than abroad. 

B, Speneer, Prin. of Bodol.. 1 898. 
■Bin. L Laeiek, etc. See sagrawpant 

pronUMUy (pr^fds'li), adv. In a profuse mau- 
ner; ezuberatly; lavishly; prodig^y; with 
rich abundance. 

Then spring the living hartajegjgi^jgld. ^ ^ 

proftlBeneBB (prS-fOs'nes), n. [< profitse + 
-new.] The state, qualitv, or habit of being 
profuse; profusion; prodigality. 

Be the anms never ao vast we pay away, their being dne, 
in qdght Ot their being great, makea the aiaburaementtoo 
much an act of Joitlce to be (me ot prqfueeaeen 

Boyle, Worka I. 256, 

poraftlBar (pr6-fa'ifir), n. One who pours out or 
lavishes, [^.] 

Foitnne t a hUnd prqrifMT of her own ; 

Too much she givea to soma, enongh to none. 

aerriek, Ibrtnne. 

prohurioil (pr^ffl^Ehqn), n. [< F. profusion s 
Bp. profitsion s Pg. profusdo am It. proftudone, 
<it.profusio(n->), a pouring out, sheading, effu- 


proff and pandar for fe^ or to dispiBy their pride and 
sharpen their revenge, milion, Beformation in Eng., ii. 

You are the Uon ; I have been endeavouring to prog fur 
yon. Buries, 

2. To searoh carelessly or aimlessly, as for 
oysters, clams, etc., idong the shore in a ram- 
bU^way. [U.B.] 

prog (prog), N. K prog, e.1 1. A pointed in. 
strumeiit for poldng or prodding. 

The Cooks . • . priek It [mutton] on a prop of iron, and 
hang It in a funiaoa. BImidya Yravallss, p. lm. 

2. A poke; a prod. [Scotch.] 

fiat 1 was not so klttty aa she thonght, and ooold thole 
her proge and Jokes with the greatest piesiare snd i-om. 
posure. Gaft, Tha Stesm-fioat, p. 165. iJamieeon.) 

3. Victuals got by begging; hence, victuals in 
general; food. [Golloq.J 

The Abbot also every Saturday was to visit thsir beili. 
to see if they bad not . . . purioyned some progge for 
themselves. PuBer, Ch. Hist, V. 290. (llavfrji.) 

You can Junket together at nights upon yoarosmpnp, 
when the rest of the house are a-bed. 

Swift, Directions to Borvanta Ii. 

Livin' on hard-taok an* salt prm. 

The Century, XXXV. 82 J. 

4. One who goes from place to place begging 
for victuals. Imp, Diet, 

progametange (prd-gam'e-tanj), H. [< NL. 
progametangium,! &me ns progametangium. 

pirogUII0tailgllim(prd-gam^o-tan-jI'um), n.; pi. 
progametangia (-g). [NL., < h, jtro, before, + 
nL. gametangium,} In bot,, an immature or 
resting gametangium, as that which occurs in 
the development of Protomyees nMorosporue. 
See gametangium. 


nee generate,'\ To beget; propagate. 

They were all prapcMsratid odloniea frin a Bogrthlan or 
Tartar race. Arskmeftpla (177^^ II. 260. (Davfti.) 

What then, I pray thee, la thsM daadT . . . Bandy not 
he who to y et to privmunrti a iDOfe numeroua and for bet- 
tor raoe. lemder, Imaginary (tonveraatioiii. 

proganoratlont (pr^en-^rfi'shon), n. [< LL. 

progeneratio{n^), a begetting, < L. progenerare, 
pp.l»r(?pmidfOfic®.beget: seeprogetierafo.] The 
act of begetting^ propagation. 

prograiafi(prf^dW)»<>- l<l^.progwies, de- 
scent, progeny (see progeny), + -al.] Pertain- 
ing to aescent or lineage. 

WhellNrlthsIntelleetaal Sonl to] hnmedtotoljproduced, 
without any pnywifol traduction or radtotton. 

Jfoc^ True Bellgion, L IM. 

prawitiVilMM (pr^-JenM-ttv-nefl), II. [Ixt^- 
< L. progenies, progeny, 4- dtive 4* •ness. Of. 
phUMTogenifiemtess.! Philoprogenitiveness, in 
a modifi^ biological Benae. [Rare.] 

Theretoanotherdlflloiiltylnlhewayofaoosptlngmcto’ 
pbyaloal peoultority or pnpitiftiseiiaai as iiotoUng ipecleH. 


of the femorsL arising below Poupart's Ugmnent^ and de- 
scending deeply on the nddnotor niagnos. It glveeoff the 
dronmlfex and perforating arteriee. Also called proriMda 
femorie, deep femoral ortm.^ProflUlda oermli, the 


femorie, deep /emoral orlm.^Proflinda oertrigii. the 
deep artery of the neck, a brancdi of the euperior lnte^ 
costal which anastomoses with the principal branch of the 
occipital artem. 

profnndipamir (pro-fun-di-i>al'mgr), a, [< L. 
ttrofundus, deep, 4- palma, the palm of the 
hand: see patmar.] l>eep or profound, as the 
palmar flexor tendons; pertaining to the deep- 
seated flexor tendons of the palm. Coues. 
profttndiplantar (pr^fun-di-p]an't|r); a. [< 
L. profundus, deep, + planta, the sole of the 
foot: see jpfontor.j Deep or profound, as the 

S lantar tendons; pertaiuing to the deepkBeated 
exor tendons of the planta or sole. 

The laadons of jwq/toMl4ds»lar mya. 

Couof, The A^ Jan., 1884 p 106, 


Deep or profound, as the 
ertaiuing to the deep*Beated 


lavishment; waste. 

He was detlrous to avoid not onlyprorimoa, hat the 
least eiraslon of Christian blood. mrJ, Bagward. 

Upon theoe Prqfudone, a Oonsnltotion to hid for new 
Buppllea and no Way thought ao fit as ^ FaiUamcnt 

Baker, Chronlclei, p 8L 
Mary Magdalen having be e n ren co ve dhyJudai forspend- 
Ing ointment upon Jesus’s feet, It being so nnaoeustomsd 
and large aprqAtffoa. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (od. 1885X 1- Ml 
T hey now found tha^ In enterprtoas Ilka thel^ paril- 
mony is the worst prqfiwloii. 

irMaiilag,Ha]lam'iO(matHtot 

2. Abundance; lavish supply; gnperflnlly. 

To have famished out so many glovlons polaosa with 
•ueh apmtriMton of plotarsa atatnea and the like oma- 
menti. Addieon, Kemarka on Itioy (od. BohnX L 421. 

Onrit beoame her, and the posaeaaed them In ptotaresquo 
prqfueitm, Chariatte Mnft; Wrisy, vL 

•■1^1. A haa d an ee, E au her a n e e , ate. (saep If ii^fX lartoh- 
nesa, aaparabundaaea. 


pbysloal peoultority or |inviaftis«iiai as toolaUng ipecleH. 

It Is marked often strongly In raoss or varletlea which no 
one pretend! to have had alstluot origin. 

ff. JX OgM, Origin of the nttoal» p lib 

paroggnitosr (prMen'1-tgr), a. [Early mod. E. 

S tour, < OF. progeniteur ss Sp. Pg. 

B It. progsnilare, < L. progenitor, the 
‘ ot a fkmuy, an ancestor. Cprogignrrr, 


bunder of a i 


ily, an ancestor, 


progeni 

IT, 


pp, progenitus, beget, bring forth, sjfro, foriii. 
-f gignere, beget, produce: gee geuitor,! 
ancestor in the direct line; a forefather; a 
rent. 

If children iMS^-decease jwvfPfiiitori, 

We ore their oltoprinp and thgrpone o l ouw . ^ , 

Ah 1 whither we got 

Down to the grava down to those happy ahadea belov 
Where aU our brave mtvmiftori are neat 
With ondleas trlnmim and eternal rest 

iWM.Anoq»eetofDeu(Ti 

By the term freah atook 1 mean a non-rriated |datii 
p reg e m ^re at whloh have been ratoed di^ng some gem r- 
attona In anoChsr garden. 

Darwin, Oroae and Ball Fsrtfltoatton, p* 

progMlitorial (prMen-i-td'ri-gl), a. [< p^r 
iior 4- -iol.] Pertaining to or conetitatiii./ & 
progenitor. 



BabMnMljKowtli, UlM tad 
fhaafWMiwHW Mm bfloMidt' 

AcmSSrSoSkmOM,^ 

prOgMiitreit (prf-kn'i-tres), «. [< progeMtor 
+ •ega.} A nmAie progenitor 


uncestieM* 


or parent; an 



Yet iha WM a wortlij jNYewigrMi of a long line of nott 
chfiwniMg women noreliitB. Th§ OfNlmir, XXVI. ttL 

progiuitrix (piv-jen'i-trike), n. Same aepro- 
ifcnitreag, 

progenitnre (pr^Jen'i-tfbr), a. [< F. progAii- 
tui-e a Sp. Pg. inrogeniturot < L. propetiifiw, pp. 
of progignartif Mget, bring forth: see progeni- 
tor.] A begetting or birth. [Bare.] 

progMlitSTt, ». [Irreg. < progm^f + De- 
scent; Imeage; extraction. [Bare.] 

Hanyi of the (dd luwae of lanoaater ; and tlmt fmfnfty 
do I lone. Uagwood, 1 Edw. IV. (Wo«a 1. 45)[ 

progeny (proj Vni), n. [< ME. progenia^ pro- 
gmye, < OF. jirogmie ss Bp. Pg. progmie sb It. 
ftrogenie, progenia^ progeny, < L. progmiesj de- 
scent, lineage, race, offspnng, family, < progig- 
nere, beget bring forth: see progenitor.'} If. 
Descent; Imeage; family; ancestry. 

All Fkwneh and France eiolaima on thee, 
Doabtlng thy birth and lawful progtny. 

8hak,, 1 Hen. VI., iii. X 01. 
Now ahow thy progmvg; if not to atand, 

Caat thyaelf down; aafely, if Son of God. 

Jfltton, P. B., iT. 664. 

2. Children; offspring, whether of the human 
kind or of the lower animals; descendants. 

Did erer Joyful Mother aee 
Bo bright, ao brave a Progeny/ 

Stode^ Tender Huaband (aong). 

What idle progeny auooeed 

TU ohaae the rolling 


4752 

progna- 
con- 
i the 

jving a gmalT Acial or a large 
craniofacial angle. See ortkognathoua. 

Thia [a laige craniofadal am^] ia the fnndamental ooii- 
ditton of prognaikitm, Hwdey. Anat. Vert, p. 4S0. 
lIvsdlowihiiaBal prognatlrtsm. BeoeOveetomb n tu A 
prognathoiu (prog^n^thus), a. [< Or. vp6, be- 
fore, forward, + }va&og, jaw, mouth.] Same as 
prognathic : opposed to ojHatkognathoua and or- 
thognathoHs. 

The lower race had long anouty noaea^ prognatkame 
montha, and retreating foreneada. 

narper^e Mag,, LXXVIl. SOS. 

IMTOgnathy (prog'na-thi), ft. Same as prognn- 
thiam. 

Progne (prog'ne), ft. [Also Procnc ; < L. I*rQg- 
ne, Froenv, \ Or. Ilptutvg, in myth, the daughter 
of Pandion, transformed into a swallow ; hence 
poet» in L., a swallow.] 1. [I. c.] A swallow. 
Vryaen. — 2. An American genus of Birundi- 
nidae or swallows, containing several species of 
large size, robust form, and dark coloration, 
some of which are known a»pwrptc martina^ as 


Or nrge tho Ml? 


Ulng themaelvea nnder ita waUa for proteolft 

' ‘ ; Kniokerbooker, p. 182. 


ling oirole'a apeed, 

* "ball? 

, ProBpeot of Eton College. 
Around thIa fort a progeny of little Datoh-bnilt honaea 
with tiled roofs ana weatheroooka soon sprang np, n< 

“ I walla forproteotion. 

Ireing, 

«»yiL a.. ieeue, PoeUrUy, etc. Bee oi 

progomiinatlon (prd-j^-mi-n&^shon ), n. [< LL. 
nHit*progerminatto(^)t< L. ompttminar/?, shoot 
forth, genninate, <pro, forth, + germinare, ger- 
minate: nee germinate.] Origin; birth; issue. 

Ignoble births which ahame the stem 
That gave pngerminadon unto them. 

Herrkk, To Bir John Berkeley. 

proggiT (prog' dr), ft. One who progs; a ram- 
bling or umless searcher ; speciflcallyi one who 
progs for olams, oysters, etc., fdon^hore; a 
pot-ftsherman. [Eastern XT. S.] 

The olaaa of men who get them [onahangal and the aoft 
clama mainly are a mlaerahle set who help the oyitermen 
in winter and “go damming" in aaminor. They are lo- 
cally known aajwoypwv. raibarte qf ff. V. IL S04. 

proglottto (pr6-glot'ik), a. [< proglotUa + -m>.] 
Of or pertainuig to a proglottis. Also progloi- 
tidean. 

proglottid (pT$-glotMd),n. l<proglania\-id-).] 
One of the detached sexually mature sec^ents 
of a tapeworm or tamia; a proglottis. 

In this way the Tlwnia-ehaln la formed, the last meta- 
merea of whush so-called progMMde) break off at a 
certain atage of development, and form more or less In- 
depondentlndlvidnala. 

Qegenham-, Comp. Anat. (tranaX p. 119. 

inrMlottidaan (pi^lo-tid'$^ \<progloU 
fia -f -s-ofi.] Same aa progVottic. 
proglottiB (prd-glot^s), fi.; id. proglotMea C-i- 
dlz). [NL., I Or. *npoiyXuTTlc, irpoyluaaii^f the 
point of the tongue, < irp6, b^ore, + yA&nw, 
tongue.] A detaehable sexually matuM seg- 

oif^ the EoOids of 



.r 

Purple Martin (/Vvi^r sMdO'i. 

P. auhia or P.pnrjmrea, the verv common and 
familiar purple martin of the United Htates. 
Thia bird la deep Inatroua atccl-bliie, with black bill and 


Onefnl dwervem may foretell the hmtr 
(By aore jwogfioitfBf) when to dread a shower. 

A02i;Deaorip.ofaCity8lioirar. 

2. A prediction; a foretelling. 

Though your progmdidn run t«N> fast, 

They moat be veniled at last. 

Swift, Death of Or. Swift 

«*Byn. Sigti, Presage, etc. Bee omen, end foreteU, t, i. 
pro^ostict (prog-nos'tik), p. f. [< OF.propfios- 
Uquer ss Sp. proHoatiear es Pg. pronoatiear. 
nrogniMtUcar ss It. pronosticar, prognvaHearOf < 
ML. progwiHtimre, prognosticate: aeeprognhy- 
ticaie.] To prognosticate. 

When the sun ahliiea wateriahly and pengnodUka rain. 

Dr. H, More, Immortal, of HouJ, 111. IIL 6. 
I never dreamed that niliiiaUira should l»e compdled to 
impugn iniiiisten ; tho mlverHarlua Imve gtiod aport be- 
twixt themaelvea to progtwdidr Ihu llkulyhood. 

Bp. Dwrrwf, KeoonUi, 11. lil., No. X Ivor’s Answer. 

prognosticable (prog-nos' ti-ka-bl ), a, [<prog- 
uoatic{ate) + -ahlc,} Capable of being prog- 
nosticated, foreknown, or foretold. 

The causes of this Inniidatloii cannot indeed beresnlar, 
and, therefore, their utTecta not proifnodiealile like ecllpaes. 

Sir T. Brttwne, Vulg. Krr., vi. X 

prognosticate (prog-nos' ti-kat), V.; ))ret. and 
pp.prognotiHcated, ppr. prognoaticating. [< ML. 
prognoatieatuaf pp, of profptoaticare, foretell, 
prognosticate, < L. pnignmiUwn, a prognostic: 
see prognoatic.] I. irana. 1. 'I'u foretell by 
means of present signs; pn'diet-. 

I neither will nor can fmijnuuiieate 
To the young gtmltig lidr hia fathor'H fate. 

urgden, tr. of Juvenal 'a Botlrea, ill. 
CsBaandni-like, progenetieating woe. 

LmtgfeUtw, Blida of KlUingworth. 

2. To foreshow or Imtoken ; pvesagt'. 

Tho other Itop of Yoanvlua) towanla the South aapireth 
more high, which when hhl In clouda proffntmlieaiee imine 
to the l^politana. Sandye, iWvallea, p. 208. 

The death of a monarch nr niiiUHS of aomo comer of the 
world, proynoif^ted by an e<dlpae or enmet. 

Jer. Tofflor, Wurka (ed. IXVX I- 971. 

Bee/oivfrll.— X To 


Hi 


ment of a cestoid worm; one o1 
the Scoieeida, propagated by gemmation from a 
Hoolei^ whioh m tneir turn produce ova; a pro- 
glottid, or generative joint. The Joints d a tapm 
worm, f(w example ore proglottidea. Thia ia what makes 
tapeworms such formldahle panudtes and so dUBonlt to 
eradicate. For they are oonunnally budded off from the 
Mdex or whead" freally the whole worm! to the nnm- 
iMv sometimes of naodreds, like onooeailve links of a 
elwln ; each snob link or “Joint " oonteins all the sexual 
eluents, and la thna ci^^ahte ttaedf of starting a now 


in extent of wTiiga. Tlio fcniidt! la t 

with iteel-blae^ Uie under jiarU wm 

It ia a Bociahle luqmichjua bird, which hre^a natw . 
in holes of trees, and now, in iwmiiloua distrlota, often in 
boxes provided for ita acccimmodatlnn. Ilic eggs are pnre 
white. It is migratofy and iiisectivorona. like other swal- 
lows. There are aevend other species In the warmer parts 
of America. 

prOi^OBiB (prog-no'sis), n. [ss P. prognoae ss 
It. prognoai, < L. progntmia, < Gr. irpdyvuaiq^ fore- 
knowlcdjp), forecast, < wpeyiyv^auv, know Im- 
forehand, < befort^, + yiyvitaainv, know, 
perceive: see Amotri, gnoaia.} 1. A foreknow- 
ing of the course of events; forecast. 

An intimate knowledge of the domoatio history of na- 
tkma is therefore absolutely necessary to the prognoeU of 
political events. Mammay, History. 

2. A forecast of the probable course and ter- 
mination of a case of disoaso ; also, what is thus 
forecast. 

In a fever, great prostration, high temperatiire^ and 
npid polie . . . most lead to the formation or an nnfhvonr- 
aSle prDynoiii. (imtn, Med. Itfot, p 88X 

prognOBtiC (prog-nos'tik), a. and n. [I. a. < F. 
prognoatigw ss Pg.nronoaUco, jnrognoaticOf < 
NL. *prognoaUcua, ( w. npoynuariKd^, adj., < npo- 
yfyvuoKEiv, sco or know beforehand: see prog- 
nosis. II. n. First in E. as a noun, < ME. pro- 
nostique, prenoaHk, < OF. pronoaii^, prognoa- 
Uque^ m., F. prognoatic, usually pronoatic, m., 
B Sp. primdaUco ss Pg. pronoatico, prognoatico 
It. pronoaticoyvrognffatiet), < L. prognoatiam. 



Berlea of the parasitea I 
under CedotOea, 


I It prodnoea See out 


BeohiegmentCofatnewoiniliieventiiallyfoandtooon- 
^}'\^^i>ip^/»^mmaloarganu. . .VAt the extreme 
md of the body the ssgmenta become detached, and may 
riir some ttoe retain anhidependent Vi W Inthlsoon- 
di^ emdi MBment ia termed a prej^etMa, and Ita ntema 
io fall of ova. BmJay, Anat Invert, p 184. 

piD m >|!liic(prog-nsth'lk), a. l<prognatk-aua-¥ 
’*<•.] MvingprotruBivejawB; ofiaraeterizedby 
or exhibiting prognathism. Also progna^oua. 
^e relative luge rise of the Jawe and lower parts of the 


something in the future by signs or symptoms: 
as, the prognoatic indications of a disease. 

It will become a gentleman to have aome knowledge In 
medicine, especially the diagnosUo ^. whereby he may 
take tlm^ notice of a disease, and ny that means timely 
prevent it as also the prognodie part whereby he may 
Judge of the symptoms either increasing or decreasing in 
the disease, os also concerning the cnslB or indication 
thereof. L€fdnerbertqfC^erhary,Waiod.Htmdlia\p.44. 

n. •>. 1. That which prognosticates or fore- 
tells; a sign by which a future event may bo 
known or foresnown; an omen; a t.oken. 

The negardye in kepvnxe byr ryohesae 
PrenodOc is thou woU hlr iowr asayle. 

Chtmeer, Fortans^ 1. 54. 
He solth for suche aprenoicae 
Moat of an honnde was to him llkx 

Oower, Cionf. Amant, it 

Therefore [11 believe that tiioaemoiwprodiglea and omi- 
nous prsgiMrifrt which foreran the minaof statea prlnceiL 
• 1 ^ mvate persons are the charitable premontthms of 
goodangela.'^ Sfr r. BriPwiie, Beliglo Medld, L 81. 


bhuddshwiiiga tail, and fout about 7^ inches long and 151 

j of wings. Tlio f cnialti la greenish -brown glossed 

with steel-blae, Uie under jiarU whitish shaded with i 


•Byn. 1 and X Prediti, Presage, etc. 
betoken. 

n, intrana. To judges or pronounce from 
presage or forckuuwleiige. 

If any man's father be sick, the son straight goea vnto 
the aociili -saying or prognodieating prlost, minestlng him 
to demand of his God wJiother his father shall recouer of 
that or no. DaHuyf’s Vogagee, 11. 6X 

prognOBtication (prc»g-noH-ti-ku'Hhou), n. (< 
ME. preuoaticaeioun, < OF. (arid F.) pronoatica- 
tkm ss Hp. pronoaticarion ss Pg. promtaticagSo 
ss It. profiovfioririoftr, < ML. jtrogwtaiicatioin-), 
< progfwaticarr, jirogyiosticiite : see prognostic 
cafe.} 1. The act or prugnosticatiiig, foretell- 
ing, or foreshowing future events by 


signs; a presage; a preilictioii. 

Re tho flyetige of I 
Headaune of thlngea 


by present 

preiiiciioii. 

Re tho flyetige of Fonles, thel wolde telle ns the pretioc- 
* ‘ * thatfeUe aftre. 

MandedUe, Travels, p. 167. 
In this Year, through Rooks of ProgiweHeatione fore- 
abewing mnoh Hart to come by Waters and Floodi^ many 
Persona withdrew themselves to high GroniidiL for Fear 
of drowning. Baker, (%roiilole% p 27X 

The doctor’s prwfnnetieaHnn In reference to the weather 
was speedily verlifed. Diokens, Martin Chusdewlt, xlU. 

2. That which foreshows or foret ells ; a sign. 

The whole inhabitants of Italy were wonderfully afraid, 
and Judged that it was some sign and prognutHeaHon of 
aome wonderfnll thing to come. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p llA 
If an oily palm be not a fruitful prognoaUoatton, 1 can- 
not acratch mine ear. Shak., A. and C., L X 64. 

The meteora afford him prognoeHeadone of the weather. 

Baoon, Physical Fables, ii., ExpL 
■■Bsm. L Pronheeg, etc. See priidierion. 
prognOBticatiTe (prog-nos'ti-ka-tiv), a. [< OF. 
pronoaticaUf, < ML. jtrofpuMticaHvna, predic- 
tive, <,prognmtieare, predict. prognosticate: see 
prognosticate.] Having the character of a 
prognostic ; predictive. 

IffOgnOBticator (prog-nos' ti-kft-tor), n. [as Sp. 
prowmticadtw s Pg. jnonoatimmr, jtrognoati- 
eattor = It. pronoaticatorc, < prognostica- 
tor, iprognoaiicarc, prognosticate: see progtioa- 
ticale,] A foreknower or foreteller of future 
events by present signs; a soothsayer. 

Let now the astrologers, the stargaxeni, the monthly 
promvatioaiors, stand up and save thee from tlieae things 
that slioll oume upon thee. Isa. xlvii. IX 

Trianitwlstus, the later Ptolemy, and the everlasting 
progtuteUeator, old Ena Pater. 

Maednger, City Madam, il. X 

ProgOlUXdielyB (prog-^nok'e-lis), n. [NL., < 
Or. TrpdyavogfBom before, also a forefather, an- 
cestor, -f x^vc, a tortoise.] A genus of fossil 
turtles from the Triassic of Wtirtemberg, the 
oldest known representative of the Chelonia, 
program, programma (prd'mm), u. [For- 
merly, as LL., programma; C F. programma we 



%^,prograima 


vnunun 

Pg. It. programma m D. prth 


gramma m G. programm ae.Sw. Dan. program^ < 
LL. programma, a proelamatioti, edict, < dr. 
irpdypofifia, a written public notice, an edict, < 
irpoyp^tv, write beforehand, < irp6, before, + 
ypal^tv, write.] 1. A written or printed list 
of the piecee or ecleciione which constitute a 
musical, theatrical, or other performance or 
entertainment, set down in the order of their 
performance or exhibition. The tittai, rathori, and 


performera of mueioal pieoee are ordinarily glren^ 
with the addition of deacriptlTe or explanatory remarki. 

Hokim of r^lar .Hemolr, CoUege- Kxerciaea, Progr w mi, 
Frofeulunal Tuatimoiiluins. 

CaHtfU, Sartor Reiartna H* ^ 

Hence — 2. The collection of such pieces or 
selections. The several pieces are often called 
numbers, — 3. A method of operation or line of 
procedure prepared or announced beforehand ; 
an outline or abstract of something to be done 
or carried out: as, the program of the new 
administration; the program of a school or 
university. 

Well, here anrely ii an Kvangd of Freodom, and real 
Program of a new nra. 

CarlgU, Latter Day Pamphleta, Model rriaona. 
A aeriea of impudent aharoa hare been palmed off on 
the oonutry aa aproyramme for general reform. 

Hinetoenth Cmiury, XXVI. 746. 

' The proffranMiM of the inaugural la already modified. 

rSeCeitCofy, XXXV. 730. 

4. A preface; prolegomena; a preliminary or 
introauotory statement or aunoiincement. 

He IQnllidmna Ohrlatl admirea greatly Hermaiin’a pro- 
gram on Interpolationa in Homer." 

Amer, Jour. PkUoi., V. ri04. 

Program mnsla Hee murie. 

‘ ’ grnnmaia 

I a 

S ublic notice: see %>rogram,^ 1. A public no- 
ce ; an edict. 
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I • • . not the awhbiahop of iMns, , . . who was 
naldiig aprogrm to ooUeot eharUgr for hb Ohurah. 

Poootko, Deoerlptlon of the Rail^ n. tt. lOOi 
The royal prepmiaa were diligently oarrlad on, when the 
king [Onuti with hit following of oounaellora and aoriboiL 
adminiatored juatlee and redreaaed wrong ai Xadgar and 
iVlfrod had done before him. 

J. JL Qfotn, Conq. of Xng., p. 400). 
The king . . . apent the antumn in a royal prqyreoi, the 
ohjeet of whioh waa to reconcile all partlea 

AKUaCkmatHM;., 1848. 
4. Advancement of any kind: growth; devel- 
opment; improvement: as, tne progtitm of a 
negotiation; the progrosa of a plant; the pro- 
greas of a patient toward recovery ; the progresa 
of a scholar in his studies ; thoprogreaa of the 
arts and sciences. 

Growth it progrm; and all progrm dealgna and tenda 
to the a«xiaiaftlon of tomething whioh the growing peraon 
it not yet pometeed oL Smdh, Sennona fIL vL 

How awift and atrangO a proyraat the Ooapel made at 
and after ita llrat aetUng out from Jemtalem ! 

^ AUtrtmrg, Sermon^ I. UL 
Phyaiologleally aa well aa morphologioally, derelopment 
ia apnoyraat from the general to the aperial. 

UvaBiay, Anat Invert., p. SOi 
A new atage of intelleotuaipriwriw began with the Au- 
gnatan age, aa It did with our own Blinbethan era. 

Midne, Vtllage OommnniUea, p. 888. 
Progress of titles, in iSaotf tew, auohaaerieaof tltle-deeda 
aa conatitnte a valid feudal title to heritable proper te . 


— gtete Of progress (tr. of Gr. frMMMriilattote which the 
Htolcal and other philoaophlea claim to confer of becom- 
ing oonatantly wiacr and better, without danger i»f relapae. 
aegyn. 1-4L Frogrem, Prog r em on, Advanoo, AdwmeoninU. 
and PrtifMmey aimie in expreaatng the idea of a forwaitl 


program mnsla Hee muak. 
programma (pro-grara'ii), w.; pi. progranmaii 
[< IjIj. programma, < Or. 7r/»dy/jo/i/«i, i 
puDlio notice: see jiro^am.] 1. A public nu 


A programma atuok np in eveiy college hall, under the 
vioe-chanoollor'a liaiid, that no actuilam ahune ilie aoldiera. 

Li/o^A.Wood. (IjoUmm.) 

2. A preface ; prolegomena. 

Hia IDr. Bathurat'a] pnigramima on preaching, Inatead 
of a diy formal romoiiBtrance, ia an agreeable and lively 
piece of writing. 

T. Harton, Life of Bathnrai, p. 218. (jAUham,) 

The peculiar feaiurea of the arrangement of hia [Eutha- 
1liia*a| text are pmfacea, programmata. liatsof quotatiuna, 
with refereneti to Uie auihora, aacred and profane^ from 
whom they cuinu. 

J. iOfHdel tiarrio, Amer. Jour. Fhllol., IV. 816. 

programme, S. See program, 
programmer (prd^gram-4tr), n, Oue who makes 
up a program : as, the official programmer of 
the Jockey Club. 

Progreglgta (pi-o-grensis'ttt), n. [Sp., = E. pro- 
greaaiat.'] Same as Progrcaaiat (a). 
progreSB (prog'ros), «. [< OF, progrea,progreis, 
F, progrta ss Sp. prttgreao aa Pg. It. jtnpgrmto = 
O. profp'csa, < L. progrosawt, au advaiiee, < pnt- 
gredi, pp, progreaaua, go forward, advance, pro- 
ceed, < pro, forth, before, + gradi, walk, go. 
Cf. eongreaa, ingress, egress, regress, etc.] 1. 
A going onward; a moving or prooeedi^ for- 
ward; advance; as, to make slow or rapid pro- 
gress on a journey; to hinder one’s pro^/rcMf. 

Thou by thy dial'a ahady atealth mayat know 
Tiiue'a thiuviali progrom to eternity. 

ShaL, Honnets, IzxvlL 
Our progrem waa often delay’d 
By the nightingale warbling nigh. 

Couj^, Gatharina. 

Wetracohta progrm [that of one of Shakapere’a oharao- 
teral from the flrat dawning of unlawful ambition to the 
cynical melancholy of hia Impenitent romorae. 

Maoaaiag, Diyden. 

2. A passage from place to place; a Journey; 
wayfaring. 

8o forth they 1 
d march not 

TUI they arrlvV ^ ^ 

SpoHotr, V, d.* in. zL m 

It wna my fortune, with aome othera moe, 

One Bumiiicr day a program tar to goo 
Into the coiintrie. 

Timaf WbUttopLlL T. a), p. 81 
Bool My Feiithoa, mlaorahle aonl, 

Waa atarvod to death. 

Cal. She 'a happy : ahe hath llnlah’d 

A long and painful program. Pard, Broken Heart; v. 1 

In anmmor they leave them, 1»egluning their progrom 
in Aprill, with their wlvea, ehllilren, and alavea, in their 
carted houaea. Copt. John Smith, True Trav^ 1. 81 

Specifically— 3. A journey or circuit of state: 
as, a royal pntgress. 

It was now the seventh year of Queen BlIiabellL when, 
making a Progrm, ahe went to aee Cambridge. 

Baktr, Chronh^ p. 881 


mean almply acourac, whethergood orevil : aa,“ibeHakK 
Progrm '^(Uogainh). ProgrtmUm la leaa common and not 
general ; It oinphaaiaea the act of moving. Progrm and 
adoaneo are Itigli worda for the promotion of human know- 
ledge^ character, and general welfare. Adoanoomanl la ea- 
aentially ayiioiiymoua with odaonee, but ia not ao general ; 
the word appllea clilefW io thinga mental: aa, ‘*The Ad- 
eaneetnenf of Learning ^(iiteeon); butweqwak alaoof the 
advaneomota of liiiman welfare : here the word anggeata 
the help given by men, viewing it aa extenud. and thua ia 
eaaentiBlly aynonymoua wiUi promotion. Adixinea and 
progrm aeem flgnrativo when not phyaicaL Profteianey 
u toe atate reaultliig from Iwving made progrm in ac- 
quiring either knowledge or akill : as, pro/etoneg in Latin 
or in mnaio. 

Human progrm la gradnal, by alow degrees evil by de- 
greea ylelaliig to good, the apintual anooeedliig the natu- 
ral by almoat Impercmitible procfMaea of amdioration. 

0. B.- Frdlhingham, George Blpley, p. 188. 

Tliia mode of progrmSun requirua aome muacular exer- 
Uon. Tha Oeiitwrg, XXVI. 086. 

It la only by perpetual aaplraUon after what haa been 
hitherto beyond our reach tbat odvonea la made. 

//. Sponoer, Social Btatloa, p. 601 

Tom had al waya poaaeaaed the honeaty and foarleaa can- 
dor that belonged to liia Idea of a gentleman, and had 
never thought m qneatlonlng hia fatber'a projhmwg In the 
aame vlrtnea. J, Hawthorne, Duct, p. 187. 

progreSB (piv-gres', formerly prog^res), r. [as 
Sp. progresar; < L. progressus, pp. of prvgredi, 
flfo forward, advance: non ynrogress, n. The verb 
18 in part from the noun.] I, intrans, 1. To 
move forward or onward in space; proceed; 
pass; go. 

Let me wipe off thta honourable dew 
That ailveny doth progr m on thyoheeka. 

Shdk,,^ John, v. 2. 4a 
Although the popular blaat . . . 

Hath rear'd thy name up to iieBtrlde a cloud, 
Orprograar in the obariot of the ann. 

Ford, Broken Heart>liL 2. 
Wo travel aea and aoil, we pry, we prowl. 

We progrm and we prog from pole to pole. 

Quarlet, Emblem^ IL 2. 
Thou may*st to Court, and Progrm to and fro ; 

Oh, that thy oaptiv’d Master could do aa 

HowS^ Lettova, 1. vL ea 
Uke the hare; if the fore-leg la injured, deer cannot pro- 
«H. rAeGnitiiry,XXXVLkia 


And march not past the mountenannoe of a ahott 

v'd whereas their purpoae thm did plott 


2. To continue onward in course; proceed or 
advance. 

After the war had programed tor aome tima . 

MaraAoU; Washington. 

Aa the great ship p rogro am towards comidetlon. 

Ttmeo (LondemX April 80; 1867. 

3. To move toward something better; advance 
on the line of development or improvement. 

From the lowest to the highest creatorea IntdUgenoe 
progroam by seta of diaorfanTnation ; and tt oonttnoea ao 
to progrm among men, from the moat ignorant to the 
moat cnltored. H, Spmeor, Man va. State, p. 6. 

The growth of the oonoept programti atop by step with 
the extension of the name to new objeota. 

J, Sidig, Outlinea of PaydbdL,p. 84a 

4. Specifically, in miurte, of a voice-part, to ad- 
vance from one tone to another, or, of the har- 
mony in general, from one chord to another. 
■iinL 1-a To go or get on, ahead, forward, or along; 
makehaata— 8. To make headway. 


XL Irofif. If. TopoMoverorthfoag^; mkko 
the tour or eliciiit of. 

Sowliin my aonl hadpaogmdd wPn jpam 
That love and daar affeotlon eoaldTeontrlviL 
Ithrewmeonmyeonoh. Qmw f i i, Hmhiama, Iv. 12 . 

2. To cause to advance or pass; push forward. 

The heavier portion [of ore] la p rogroaae d aoraae the Ui 
Ua and paiaedlnto an ore bln. CTve, Plot, II. isi. 

Undng that the hUla ... he progmmd aa raiddly as 
poiiriUa Xm YmfTrOum, ManS^l^v 

profreilioil (prf-gresh^Qn^ ft. [aa F. progro^?. 
Sion m pro^greaUm m Fg, progresaao m It. 
progreasione, < L. nrogreasioOh), a going for 
ward, advancement^ iprogroiUfifp,progre8auf(, 
go forward: Beeprogreaa,n,'] 1. Tbeaetor state 
of progressing, advancing, or moving f orwarfl ; 
a lirooeeding in a conme; advance : as, a slow 
method of progresaUm, 

The experimental aelenoea are generally in a atate of 
prograaiten. Maeaiaktg, History. 

Nature’a great progreaateik fromdha formless to the fomi- 
ed— from the inorganic to the organic. 

Hvatey, Man’s Place In Natan; p. 12 n. 
There ia a prey raw f on— 1 cannot call It a progreaa— in 
hia work towardf a more and more atrlotly praealo level. 

B, It, StaoomoH, Thorm, Hi. 

2. Lapse or process of time ; course; passugt^ 
Evelyn, (Imp, Diet,) — 8. In math,, a series of 
quantities of which eveiv one intermediate be- 
tween the first and the last is a mean of soino 
constant kind between those which ImmcdialtN 
ly precede and follow it. ArithmeUcal. geometrical, 
hamotilo, arithmetloo-geometrloal, and quadratic pro- 

r aiona are progreaMoua depending on means ao naiuud. 

In philol,, the increase or strengthening of 
a vowel under the accent. [Rare.] — 6. In mu- 
sic : {a) The act, process, or result of advancing 
from one tone to another fof a particular voice- 
part), or from one chord to another (of the 
harmony in general); motion. rrogressUm in 
either of these senses may be regular or irreg- 
ular, correct or false. Hee fitofton, 14. (6) Same 
as sequence, 

Tb read dhorda and progro a aUma of chorda by means of 
letters la somewhat fotlgulng. 

The Aoademy, Sept 20, 1888; p 21S. 

Aiithmctloal,omlimct,diatcm!c,lia™cmteiiirogr8B- 

gUm. Bee the adjeoUvea.— Ocomctrioal prOg 

a aeriea of numben each derived from the 1 
multiplication by a oonatant factor, as 8; a H 
>-llUBioal proiZliBton. Same aa harmonieprogromion. 
—ProgZWUaon of parti, in mtme, nanally the prugna- 
aioti oftwo or more voice-porta relatively to eacn oUier. 
Boo meCten.— ProgrcBBlon With n rafiUig, a aeries of 
qnantltiea whose ratios (of each to the preceding) inuw 
throngh a cycle of n valuer, aa 8. 1. 8. If. 41, Si, ei otc 
"*Iyn. L AaMmeament, etc. Booprogrm, n. 
progMMdonal (pr^gresh'on-al), tt. [< progres- 
sion + -at] rertaining to progression, ad- 
vance, or improvement. 

To ten him . . . that thereia no farther state to come, 
onto which Uila aeemes progroadoaal, and otherwise made 
in vain. Sir T, Browne, Um-burial, iv. 

The "inventive poweri of the human mind" — powers 
whioh exemplify and embody the **pro groari onal force *' of 
oivUixatlon. Amor, Anthnpolejfiet, f. 0. 

prOireMdonigt (pr^-gresh'qn-ist), n. [< pro- 
gression + -tef.] 1. One who believes in or ad- 
vocates progress in socieiy or politics. 

The enforced opening of the country [Ehrea] . . . liad 
given riae to two new, all-embraolng and all-engrossing, 
antagonlatio parties. These two panlea were named by 
the Japdneae me progromUmieti and the aeoluaionlata. 

Tte Afteirite, LVin. 008. 

2. One who maintainB the doctrine thrit society 
is in a state of progress toward perfection, and 
that it will nltunatoly attain it. [Bare.]— 3. 
One who holds that the existing species of 
animals and plants were not oiigiiudly created, 
bnt were gradually developed mm one simple 
form. 

Were thageologloal raoord complete; or did It, u both 
rnifonnitaniiiia and P rogro m ionatt have habitually as- 
Burned, give ua traces of the earliest organic forma ihe 
evidence hence derived, for or against, would have bad 
more weight thau any other evidence. 

M. S[prnear, Mn. of Bid., 1 140. 

progreMdit (prog'res-ist), n. [m Sp. profn-*:- 
aiata m It. progresaiata ; as progreaa + dai.] 
One who holdg to a beUef in procpwss; a pro- 
gressionist. 

The moat idanslhle bbjectlon raised against reBlstanre 
to oonventlona ia grounded on its ImpoUoy, oonaidereo 
oven fkom the p rogr mU te point of view. 

H. Spamar, VnivenMl Progrma, P- ^ 
Bpeollloally (cMnl—fa) In mod. ^^pon. Atet, a membtf 
a pditioaf pai& holding advanced libsnil vliwa. 
Frogrewriate and Moderadoa were the two P8vtleainb> 
which the ChilBtlnoe(adhercntaof the qnoen regent Ghrja' 
tlna)aepan!ted about 188a (A) AmemhcrclalibaialjMl * 
leal pany in Osrmany (IWaohrtttsiMutel). formed m IW'; 
From it waa formad, a fow yearn later, the Nattonal 
party. The remnant in 1884 united wtth ths Uhsp^ 

union to form the German LOmtuI party (Douteolhikelaln- 

nifUk 
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9 

mSH ML, xxn. 214 . 

i«ro6r«Mrtva (p*4-^ l<^-pro- 

(/re8ttf» 8p. pfkfgrwivo n It. progresHco, < 
Li. progre$8H8, pp. atjprognm, go forward, ad- 
vance: aee jpropmM.j La. 1. Going forward; 
moving onward; advancing; making progreca, 
in any aenae: aa, progregafve motion or courae. 

Thdr windering ooarae^ mm bigh, mm low, tben hid, 
jprogTMdw, rotroanulab or itaudloji itUI. 

!J«Idii,P.L.,v11L127. 

At fliat wa itniiiL th«r Ithe iheap] leek 

Tho mlodle fldd; bat, loattard by degreei, 

Each to hla chotoe, loon whlton ■u the land. 

CbiigMr, Talk, I. 202. 

Sclenoe In Iti oontemplatlon of the method of nature li 



p. 12. 


Jim-nf4q^mik),a. [< 
Of or rating to a pro- 


p t w rt m ivt, and oontlnually ohangliig Its point of H 
Dmmn, Nature and me Blble^ 

The deification of the ISmperora was a lultable climax 
to the jw m g raw tfw degradation of the religion of Rome. 

% P. Mhir,' Beginnings of OhrlsUanfty, p. 12K. 

2. Favoring progreaa ; uaing one’a influence or 


ng < 

directing one’s efforto in the line of advance- 
ment or improvement: aa, to be progressive in 
one’s ideas about education; % progressive age. 
—8. Indicative of progress. 

Boker, for reasons which are not quite clear, oonslderi 
that unusual length [of the Index-fliigerJ Is a pr o gmdv s 
character. Amsr. Avihropmgm, L 71. 

Prograaalve ImllMur paxaljBla. Bee porafuda— Pro- 
gressive eudixe, mewnorphoala, mmod. See the 
nouna— pro g rea al ve gnands. See^inuL— Progres- 


muaoedar atrophy, a progremire atrophy ofiR^Slun- 
taiy mnaolea. Two entirely distinct forms are recognised 
-(ala ^ 


—(a) a neuropathic form, in which the myo-atrophy 
result of the aegeneratSoii of gangllon-oeus In the am 
horns of the spinal cord (this form is related to i 


is the 

is in the anterior 
amyo- 


AgpefiitgiMlejNiiidMdf (which soa under 
greaslve Orthodoiy, that bedy of ^ 


, Pro- 
doctrine 


which is held by its supporters to preserve the essential 
Christian theology, while modified to 


features of historic Christian theology, whl 
meet the requirements of modern uiought. 


The 1 


is especially applied to the views of the advanced wing 
of theologiiuia In the Congregational. l*resbyterian, and 
other American ohttrohea--Prqmfialvopanlyala. Bee 
iwrafada-- P gotPfo aal vo pcrnlSoiia anemia. Same as 
td top otJto tmmia (which see, under anemAi). 

EL M. Onewhoia infavorof progresa; one who 
promotes or commends reforms or changes: 
opposed to cotiservative. 

Some are conservatives, others progrmtve$, still others 
may be called radicals. 

H. White, Pop. Bel. Mo., XXXVI. 400. 

We are forced to take sidea on It either aspromsdsM 
or oonaervatlvee. S. Thurher, in Education, 111. 610. 

progreSBlvalj (prp-gres’iv-li), adv. In a pro- 
grcBsivo manner; by gradual or regular steps 
or advances. 

Lost and oonfos'd, p fogrem i vets thw fade. 

Not fall precipitate from light to shade. 

W. Mason, tr. of Dnfroanoy's Art of Fainting; L 876. 

What was the commerce that^ pngrmtMy, laid the 
foundation of all that immense gnindeur of the eistT 

Bruoe, Source of the Nile, 1. 87a 

progreuivaness (prp-greaM v-nes), a. The state 
or character of being progressive; a condition 
of advance or improvement: as, thejirojTiaMrft'd- 
vess of science or of taste. 

There is nothing in the nature of art to exem^ it from 
that oharacter of proareaoimnem which belonga to solenoe 
and philovphy, and In general to all spheres of li 


. , Intellectual 

acUvlty. J.Cahrd, 

prograaaor (prp-gres'or), w. [< LL. progressor, 
one who advances, < Jj.]^grMi, pp. 

Ko forward, advance: voeprogressJj 1. Onewho 
goes or travels; one who makes a journey or 
progress. 

Being a great p wgr m or throui^ all the Roman empire; 
whenever ne [Adrianjfound any decays of bridgea or high- 
ways, or cuts of riven and sewera . . . or the like; he gave 
Hubstautlal order for their rc^r. 

BaeoN, Offer of a lUgeat of Laws. 

2. One who makes proffreaa or advances. 

Prognet, V. and n. An oW>1ete spelling otprog. 

proyymtinjrifisn (pr6-jim-nA'si-um), n. ; pi. pro- 
UHtnnasia (-J). [< Or. irp6, before, + 
gymnasium. Gf . Or. frpayvuvaala, previous ex- 
orcise.] A kind of clasidoal sohool in G^ermany 
in whioh the higher classes are wanting; a 
school preparato^ to a gymnasium. 

Ilia olasaical sohoola proper [In Pmaria] ooniiit of Gym- 
tiaala and ib egy mn oi f a, the latter being simply gymnaala 
westing the Wunrolaases. AMgo. MA/XX. 17. 

l^^^OfimuiiMiparm (pr5-jim'n$-m»hrm), ft. [< Gr. 
^po, before, + E. ggnmosperm.] An archaio or 
fiucestrPl gymnosperm; the ancestral form from 
^hich later gymnosperms are simposed to have 
tHHm dmrd<|ed. 


prfl|g|rmiioqpsrsi H- 
gymnosperm. 

In the remote past b^ore even the seasons were well 
defined, the oambium layer may have eslstod in anlnregn* 
lar or fugitive manner in the pro-angloapermio aa it did 
inthejmi^yiiifio4penii40 Ashifit, XXXllL 88a 

prohemat, U- An obsolete form of proem. 
prohibit (prp-hib'it), v. I. [< L. proMbitus, pp. 
otprohibere (> It. pf^bireas Pg. Bp. prokihir as 
P. prohiber), hold back, forbid, <pro, before, + 
baberCf have, hold: see hahit. Cf. inhibit, ejr- 
1. To forbid; interdict by authority: 
as, to prohibit a person from doing a thing; to 
prohibit the doing of a thing. 

So of degenerate and revolted apirita, the conversing 
with them or tho employment of them is pmkBtSted. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, It 164. 

To tills day. In Vrance, the exportation of corn la almost 
always proMbOed. Uume, Eiiiyi, IL 6. 

South Carolina has prohtidtod the Importation of slaves 
for three yean; which la a step towanfs a pei^ual pro- 
hibition. Jofenon, Correspondence, U. 161. 

8. To hinder; debar; prevent; preclude. 

And [the BritonsL folowyng after wyth al the rest of 
theyr power, prokUriied owe men to toke land. 

Otdtiing, tr. of Gnaar, fed. 00. 

Soodenly a tempest of contrary wyndo wokSbUed iheym 
to take landei and droue them backewarue to Ooanmella. 

Msr Mairtyr (tr. in ^en*a Virst Books on America, 
(ed. Arber, p. 102). 

Gates of burning adamant, 

Bair'd over us, prokthU all egrets. 

Milton, F. L., IL 487. 

Prflhiblted ds g rea a Seo<hiprM.«ByiLL/*iler^ete. 
Bee/orMd. 

pronlbiter (pro-hib'i-tbr), ». [< prohibit -f- 

-ofl.] One who prohibits or forbids; an inter- 
dieter. 

Cecilia . . . cast her eyes round in the ohuroh, with no 
other view than that of seeing from what corner the pro* 
MbOor would staxt. MisoBvmty, Ceoilia, lx. a 

proUbition (pro-ht-bish'pn), n. [Early mod. £. 
jtrohgbjfcyon; < OF. (and ¥.) prohitHtum sa Sp. 
prohibicion ss Pg. prohihi^ s= It. prof biriotte, < 
L. ;)ro/ifbfffo(fi-), a hindering or forbidding, pro- 
hibition, < prohibere, pp. prohibitus. hold back, 
forbid: see iirobibif.] 1. The act of prohibit- 
ing, forbidding, or interdicting; an edict or a 
decree to forbid or debar. 

Xu Iherico also Is yet shewed the idace where ye blynde 
man, iiotwithstondynge the prokgoyeyoa and rebukes of 
the iieoplc, cryed Ineessaiintly. 

Sir B, Guyiforde, Pylgiymage, p. 41. 

God's commandments or pruhibitiano won not the origi- 
nals of good and evil. 

Bacon, Advancement of Tioaniing, 1. 68. 

He said the Frophet never forbade aquavits, only tho 
drinking of wine ; and the prohibition could not be in- 
tended for Egypt, for there was no wine In It. 

Broee, Source of the Nile, I. 7a 

She made a repelling gesture wlUi her hand, and stood, 
a perfect picture of pnkibitwn, at full length, in the dark 
frame of the doorway. Ilawthume, Seven Gables, vUi 

8. In a restricted sense, the interdiction by 
law of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
drinks, except for medicinal or sattramental 
uses.— prohillitlon of lUllit, in aatrd,, the aupposed 
effect of two neighboring planets in annihilating the in- 
fluence of one between them.— ProhlUtiOII party, in 
CT. SL poBUet, a political par^ whioh alms to aeouro by 
legislation the prohibition of tho manufacture and sale 
of aloohollo drinks, except for roedtoinal or sacramental 
uses. Such measures have at times Iwen supported by a 
oonsldoralile section of one or the other of the two gr^ 
parties, and such legislation has been enaoted by certain 
Btot^ as Maine, Kansas, and Iowa. The FrohibItionisto 
were orgaulsed as a distinot national party in 1860; and 
alnoe 1872 they have nominated oandlaates for the oflioe 
of President -• 'Mhiiiif to Anns Prolli1lltlO& Aot, an 
English statute of 1810X60 Geo. IIL and 1 Geo. IV., c. 1) 
prohibiting meetinga for tho purpose of praottsing mlU- 
ttiyexeroises.— WntofprombitloiL (a) In low, a writ 
iasuing from a auporlor tribunal to prohibit or prevent an 
inferior court or a suitor therein, or both, from proceed- 
ing in a suit or matter, upon inggeition that such court 
is proceeding or about to proceed oeyond Ita jurisdiction 
or ill an Illegal manner. (6) In Soots ihw, a techntoal 
olauae In a deed of entail prohibiting the heir from sell- 
ing the estate, contracting debt altering the order of luq- 
II, eto.>« flyn. 1. Inwrdiotion, inhibition, i 


embarga 

BeesroiWMt 

Prombitioilifllll (prd-hi-bish'gn-ism), n. [< pro- 
hXhiUtm + -isis.] The doctrine and methods of 
ti^e Prohibitiouists. 

In MaomlUan's for March Goldwin Smith has a timely 
paper on **/*rokA<tioiiffmin Canadaand the Unitod States.’' 

hUsrmnf Worid, XX. lia 

problbitioxiifft (prd-hl-blsh'on-ist), ». and a. 
IK prohibition + -i^f.] L n. 'Oue who is in fa- 
vor ctf prohibition, especially tbe prohibition 
by law of tiie manufacture and sale of aloohol- 
io drinlra, except for medicinal or Bacramental 
uses; speciflcimy Toap.], in U. 8. politics, a tnom- 
ber of the Prohibition party, 
n. a. Favoring sneh prohibition. 


Pfffijaet 

If the growing proMM tien < ff party ahould ever get Ita 
way In VicCoriiL the stnmgeeperiBole will be presented of 
one of the chief wine-nboiioliig oountriea betng under the 
oontrol of an eleotorate which u qppoaed to themannfoe- 
ture and sale of wine. 

SirC. W. Ditto, Froba. of Greater BrlUin, II. L 
prohibitive (pro-hib'i-tlv), a. [= F. prohUHtif 
prohihitivo as lt.proibitiro; as prohibit 
+ -ir<7.] Same as prohmiory. 

The roinmandemeiit of stealing la of greater 

force, and moie biiideth. Pwrehas, Filgrimage, p. 28. 
The cab-rates are prokiUtiiw— more than half the peo- 

S o who 111 England wonld nse cabs must in Amorioa use 
e horse-cars. M. Arnold, Civilisation in the U. S., Iv. 

proUbitively (pro-hib'i-tiv-li), aiU\ In a pro- 
hibitive manner; with prohibition; ho as to pro- 
hibit: an, prieeR were prohibiiivvlgXA^x. 

I waved my hand tmthibitioslit, 

Carlyle, in Kruude, Life in London, xxvlll. 

prohibitor (pro-hib'i-lor), w. [as OP. prohibeur 
as Vg.prohibkiors: It. proibitore, < LL. prohibit 
tor, a withholder, < \a, prohibere, prohibit: see 
prohibit,"] One who prohibits or iiitenlictB. 

A aharp and severe prohibitnr. 

Hooker, Works (cd. Appleton, 1877X IL 4a 

prohibitory (pnVhib'i-tO-ri). o. [as 8p. Pg.wro- 
hibitoiiOfKli, nrohibiforiMs, reHt raining, pronib- 
iting, < prohwere, pp. prohibiim, prohibit : see 
prohibit,] Serving to prohibit, forbid, or in- 
terdict; implying prohibitioii : an, prohibitory 
duties on imi>ort.s. 

A prohibition will lio on Ibis statute, notwithstanding 
the Mnalty annexed, because It has words prohibBory aa 
well aa a penalty annexed. Ayiife, 1'arerKou. 

It la of tlie nature and esseiioo of law to have penal aanc- 
tiona. Without them, all laws are vain, especially pro- 
AfWIory laws. 

Warburtoa, Julian's Attempt to Rebuild the Temple, IL 4. 

In 1777, North repealed tho otiMtoms duties on Imported 
materials for tlio making of glass, and laid duties profess- 
edly proMMtorg upon the iniMniction of wrougbtor maiin- 
faotiued tdass, S. DvweU, Taxes in England, IV. 80a 

proin, proiner. Obsolete or dialectal forms of 
pruned, pruner, 

pro indivlBO (pro in-di-vl'sd). [L. : pro, for, 
in manner of j intlirisie, nbl. sing. neut. of jn- 
diiisvM, not divided or cleft, < in- priv. + <W- 
visus, pp. of diviihre, Ht^paraUs divide : see di- 
vide,] In law, a term applied to rights held by 
two or more persons undivided, and otlierwise 
termed indivisible rights, 
projoct (pr 9 -jekt'), r. [< OF.proJecter, projeter, 
h\prt^cter ss 8i». proyee*lur as Vg.projvetnr, pro- 
jocl;, K LL. pntjvetarc, thrust forth, L. reproach, 
accuse, freq. of L. prtrjiccrc, pnfleere, jip. pro- 
ieotus, throw befons thrust out, < pro, fortli, 
before, +jacfere, throw, cast: seeyVfl. Cf. ab- 
ject, d^cct, eject, inject, object, etc.] I. trans, 1. 
To throw out or fortli ; cost, or shoot forward. 
Before his feet her selfe she did prqlecL 

Spenser, V. Ij., VI. L 4a 
1'ho Bscondlng villas on my side 
Prqkol long shadows o’er tliu crystal tide. 

Ptipe, Windsor Forest, 1. 87a 
A ball once proledcd will fly on to all eternity with un- 
dlminiibed vufucity, unless something checks. 

Maoaway, Utilitarian Theory of Government. 
8. To cast forward in the wind; scheme; con- 
trive; devise; plan. 

This end I never did pro^t, 

I'o hang upon a tree. 

Mat^ersoris Bant (Child's Ballads, VI, 206). 
What ait wo tbon proj^iny iieoee Mid war? 

MUion, F. L, IL 820. 
A world which has Alla for its contriver is inuoli more 
wisely formed than that whlcli has been prnpeted by Ma- 
homet Goldsmith, Asem. 

8. In geom , : («) To throw forwairi in rays or 
straight lines, estiecdally from a center; draw 
such rays through every point, of. 

To projset from a fixed point B (the centre of pitdeotionX 
a figure AB(M) . . . olssl, . . . ciimposed of potuta and 
straight linca Is to eonstruet the straight lines or project- 
ing rays SA, SB, SC'. Hl>, . . . ami the projecting planes 
So, Sfr, Sc; Sif. . . . We thus obtain a new figure composed 
of straight Hnca and planes which all pass through S. 

Cremona, Frojcctlvo Geometry, | a 

(b) To throw forwawl (lines) from a center 
through every point of the figure said to be 
projected, and then cut these with a surfaoo 
upon which the figure is said to be projected, 
(r) To delineate according to any system of 
corrcRpcmdcnco between the pohits of a figure 
and the points of the surface on which tho de- 
lineation is made. — 4. To throw, as it wore, 
from the mind into the objective world; give 
an objective or real seeming to (something 
subjective). 

Thoughts became thbiga and Ideas were prq^MtMl from 
her vivid fency upon the empty air around her. 

J, A, Sywunds, Italy and Oreeoe, p. 6a 

6. To set forth set out. [Bare.] 
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pnjaet 

I OMiDot pnM mine own oamo lo well 
To moke It oleer, out do oonfeie 1 hnTO 
Been liden with . . . flrnlltlei. 

Shak., A. end 0., t. 1 121. 

n. intraiM, 1. To nhoot forward ; extend be- 
yond something else; jut; be prominent: as, 
a oomioe or a promontory prefects, Hie rays 
thrown forwani in geomotncal projection are 
said to prqlfiot in this sense. 

The craggy Bock pnifeetB above the tky. 

Prioff oolomoni L 

An Ui« iMtiiglia all temptlnglr pnlttt, 

Jium*, Addreaa spoken by Miss Vontendle. 

Sf. To form a scheme or project. i'bUer.— Sf. 
In alohernfft to make projection— that is, to 
throw jdnloBOpher’s stone into a crucible of 
melted metal, and thus convert the latter into 
silver, gold, or the philosopher’s stone. 

My only earels 

Where to get stnlT enough now to pnHeet on. 

B. Jomon, Alohemist, IL 1. 
• L To protrude, bulge (out), stand out. 

. , St (proj'ekt), f». [< OF. 

’pfqiei =x Sp. proyecto as Pff. f 
aettOf a project, purpose, <L.j>r^ 0 rrMsi, a pro- 
jection, jutty, something thrust out, neut. of 
projectusf pp. of prtHioerefprotoore, throw forth, 
thrust out : see prtjeetf e.] That which is pro- 
jected or devised; apian; a scheme; adei 
as, projects of happiness. 

iliNo. What sav you to a masque? 

Med. Nothing netter, If the jtmAttS were new and ran. 

B. Jonmm, Cynthia's Revdi, iv. 1. 

Here this road fickle Grew were upon new PrpJadtM again. 

tkimpiar, Voyagei^ 1. 607. 

I have a nroket of publlaliing In the spring a pamphlet, 
which I thiiik of calling “Common-Sense for isla” 

Sydney SmUh, To hard IfolUnd. 
afem. SahenUt Deaign, etc. See plan, 
projectile (pr^jek'tll), o. and n. [< Y.prtjrt^ 
tile ss Sp. jtroyeeiU as Pg. prqfcctil s It, pr^i-t- 
Uk; as project + -He A 1, a, 1. Impelling, 
throwing, driving, or shooting forward : as, a 
prqJecHk force. 

The planets an constantly acted upon by two different 
foroei^ via. gravity or attraction, and the prqfeeUU force. 

G, Oheyne, On Beginien, v. 

2. Caused by impulse; impelled or driven for- 
ward. 

Good blood, and a due onyeetlie motion or clrculailoii, 
an iieoeaaary to convert the aliment Into laudlble animal 
Juices. AHniUmat, AllmentiS p. S5. 

8. In rooV., capable of being thrust forward or 
protruded, a8«the jaws of a Ash ; protnisile. 

n.M. 1. A body projected, or Impelled forward 
by force, particularly through the air. Thus, a 
stone thrown from the hand or a sling, an arrow shot from 
a bow, and a laUl diaoharged from a cannon an projec- 
tfles. Thupathof aprujeotlle^orltatnideotoiyfnevecang 
the effect of alr-rosIstanoeX Is a panbola. 

The motion of a nrqfeeiUe-- that is to say, of a body 
thrown iu any direction and falling under the influence of 


fin the bore, allowlimtbe oftlinaiy windage; or It may have 
a oup or disk capable of being foroed out to fin the bore 
when the gun la diaoharged. A high Initial velooftyisob- 
taifiable In subealiber proJecUlea, for while their weight 
and hence Inertia an much leas than tlioae of the fnll- 
•iied shot, the area acted upon by Uit espendlng gaaes la 
the same.— TIMMT Of pi^gffttlefl, that branA of me- 
chanics which tnata of the motion of bodies thrown or 
driven by an Impelling foroe from the surface of the earth, 
and affected by gravity and the resistance of the air, as the 
motion of a cannon- or rifle-ball, or of a Jet of water, etc. 

projoctiilg (pr^jek'ting), p, a, Inveotive ; en- 
tcfiprising. [Rare.1 

projectillgly (pr$-jek’ting-li), adv. In the man- 
ner of Bometnmg that juts out or projects. 

A . . . hat . . . pmjeetin^y and out of all proportion 
oookeil befon. AnnaU tf PhiL and Pern., I. SSL 

projaetlon (p^jek'shgn), n. [< F. 
ss 8p, proyecdoHaaPf 

<L,prti} 

ingout, . , ^ 

forth: see pnifect,] 1. The act of projecting, 


p. proyeedoi^ as Pg. jn‘okc^&o as It. prqfesdone^ 
prf^ecUo{^\ a throwing forward, a stretch- 
out, pp, projeedys^ throw 


lany fl 

gravity— was investigated by Oi 

W, K, CUjfard, Leoturois IL IS. 

2. Specifically, a missile intended to be pro- 
jected from a cannon by the explosive force of 
gunpowder or some similar agent. proJeotUea 
naed In smooth-bore guns are uaualur spherloal, though 
aometimea oblong, as is the ease in the Manby, Parrott 
and lyle lire-aavlng projeotiles. Pr^eotiles for rifled 
guns are oblong the oylindrooonoldal form being gener- 
ally adopted. It is eaaential for the range and aocuracy 
of auoh a projeotile that it aliould pass tlirongh the air in 
the direction of its longer axis, and the only certain method 
of effecting this is to give It a rapid rotaiy motion about 
this axis. To this end the projectile must besu prepared 
that It will engage and follow grooves In the bore of 
the gun. This is done in seversl wsys : (a) By the pmge 
syObfia, In which the projectile Is provided with flange^ 
studs, or buttons made of asoft metiL as oopper. sine, or 
brass, which tit into the grooves of the bore, (o) By the 
emnetta method, often called the Amertean eyatem, in 
which the projectile la fitted with an expanding device 
made of sorter material, such aa brasa, copper, or papler- 
maoh6, which la wedged into the grooves by the explosive 
force of the charge. Thla syatmnreqnirea more and shal- 
lower grooves than the flange ayatem. Both the preced- 
ing methods are applicable to mnixle-loBderB. (e) By the 
eempremtve eudemt in which the projectile la anrronnded 
by a soft metal band or Jacket, the diameter of which la 
gnuiter tlisn that of the bore without the groovei^ the 


projectile being forced Into and through the rifled part 
of tlio Imre by the explosive force of the oharge. The 
bands in the bore cut grooves in the enoiroling bands, 
which center and give rotation to the projectile. The ri- 
fling is polygroove and ahallow, aomotlmea narrowing 
toward the mussle. Thia system la in nse In breeoh-load- 
liw guna— AxmoT-piflromg mnijMlUg, a pvojaotile 
adapted, by its material and by apeoud methoda of harden- 
ing ita point, to pierce modem araior^plate. A groat ad- 
vance In power of penetration has been secured by plaoliig 
upon the point of the ahell a soft metal cap which protecta 
It from being broken by the hardened surface of the plate. 
— AmBUtuda of tho nmgo of a pftfioottli.— flee 
mupiiisMfe.— Dovlatlon of a pnfioo&lii.-flee efssfo- 
Mm.— HMiontfll xange of a projoelilo. flee herU 
somiaL-^ Buboalibar protJeotUo, a projectile made of 
leas diameter than that of the bore of the piece fhnu 
which it is filed, but having a oup or disk huge enough to 
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pntffOllflB. flea 



ayitim of conttunous ocrtaapoodiaea batwaanfho pointit 
Saspbsvfcalor sphitoMidaBiS^^ 

Ihia eocreqpoBdinea daCanniiiliig whai poliitB oo a man 
r e pr eaa n t gtyau potato on thasarth, yd aonvetiaiy. or 


the systems In nae, oaty a small unaslMr art psnpsoti 
^ ' ralhar pervsrsioDB of auoli repieae 


rsprsiaiitatloiia (or \ 
tathmaX ao that the 


tte aidim aadtho pbuic. 

leu. 


lor nervorsiona of i 
vmidjwqlfsMou must ham 

stood In a peenliar tachnioal m ‘ — 

l^goometrloal relatton betwei 
nie theory of proJeotlona la in 

tlflo branohes of applied matliematiflB; it may, IndM. b«- 
said to be simply the theory of fonetlonsvlewed uiuler 
the strong perneotlvo of a piaotioBl standpoint Bntonly 
esrtain para of the anhjoot auoh as the theonrof orth(> 
morphio projeotlona, have aa yet taken soienallo sbsiM' 
No satisfaotoiT olasallBoation of mra-projeotlona Is known ■ 
but orthomovphlo, equivalent, aenfthal (inolndfog the peri 
apeotiveX meridional, and conical prolootionsare some nf 
the main kinds. The following are the more important ■ 
Airy's tnay^pndeeSon. flee wappr^fe^lBm by bidmmB of 
srrors.— Amirn mapprqfecUim, an equivalent map-projec- 
tion in which the entire ifohere appeals aa the space 
bounded by two lines and by two arcs of drolos havinr 
their oanter at the Intorseotlons of these Une% these two 


throwing, or shooting forward: as. the frqfeo- 
tion of a shadow upon a bright surface ; nenoe, 
the act or process of throwing, as it wore, some- 
thing that IB subjective into the objective worid ; 
the act of ^ving objective or seeming realiiy to 
what is subjecuve : aa, the profeetion of a sen- 
rni^ sation of color into space as the quality of an 
object (a colored thing).— 2, That image or 
^ ' figure which results from the act of projecting 
an idea or a sensation. 

Soon or late to oil our dwellings oome the nwotree of the 
mind. 

Doubts and fears and dread forebodings, in the darimeos 
uiideflnod ; 

Bound us throng the grim wtdedtbme of the heart and of 
the brain. IFMttifr, Garrison of Cape Ann. 

3. That which projects; a part projecting or 
jutting out, aa of a building extending beyond 
the surface of the wall; a prominenoe. 

The main peonllarlty In the outilde [of the amphithea- 
ter at Pols] la to be found In fonr towcr-Hkeprq^fellont. 

B, A. Frtemain, Venloe^ p. 117. 

4. The act of prajocting, or scheming or plan- 
ning: as, he undertook me prejectUm of a new 
enterprise. 

Whloh, of a weak and niggardly jprtpMKoii, 

Doth, like a miser, spoU hu coat with aoanting 
A little oloth. Skek,, Hen. V., IL 4. 

5. (a) In geom,^ the act or result of ooustniot- 


iiularleiL i 
radiating from the 
alvH.a 


vented 1 


leotion was tn- 
' for 


^ Thlsmap-p 

j Albera in IflOa ha 

j of Bni^ by Beioha^— ApisiiHini 

Hon, a oiaoontinnona map-projeotlon In which the equator 
ii repreaented by a limited atnlght line^ and one of the 
merlaiana by a olrole whoae center biaeota that line, while 
its oiroumfoenoe biaeota each half formed for the Aria b|. 
■eotion ; then, the aeml-merldiani toward the oentor are 


ridians more distant from the oenter are repreaented by 
aemioirolM of the mme ladins ai the full oirde, and out- 
irattheaamediatanceaaathe 


rays or right lines through every point of 
omini 


a ^giire, accoi^ing to certain roles. These roya 
arenailedjwqJMtiprafif. In emfralproiMim, often 
proJoetUm oimply, the projeeting rays all paas through one 
point called the emfar pn^eeHen, In this wtgr a point 
u projected into a ray, a atralght line into a plane. In 
oaidprij/Mim, aidant oaXioAnprqfeeUnaptane,\%yaMeod 
through every point of the flgura, all tjieae pianos oon- 
toinlng one line ooUed the aou qf prqfaatfon. (b) The 
act or result of constructbig rays through ev- 
ery point of a figure, all passing throng one 
)>oiut, and cutting these rays by a plane or 
other surface, so as to form a section on that 
surface which corresponds point for point with 
the ori|dnal figure, (c) In ^rtography^ the aot 
or I'OBult of construotmg a figure upon a plane 
or other surface, which coTresponds point by 
point with a sphere, rohoroid, or other figure; 
a map-projection (which see, below).— 6. The 
mental operation in consequence of which ob- 
jects of the imagination or retinal impressions 
appear to be seen external to us. 

Wliat we call the Add of view it naught else than the 
external proJedUm Into space reUnal atates. 

lACdila, Bight, p. 71. 

7. In alchemy^ the act of throwing anvthing 
into a oruclble or other vessel, especially the 
throwing of a portion of philosopher’s stone 
upon a metal in fusion with the result of trans- 
muting it ; hence, the act or result of transmu- 
tation of metalB: humorously, the orisis of any 
process, especially of a culinary prooess. 

The red ferment 

Has done his oflloe; thxee hours heuoe ivepare you 

To see preJedtUm, B. Jonmm, Alohemiat, IL 1. 

At the aame time a ling was ahewed to the King, pre- 
tended to be nprqfeetton oi mercury. 

Emiyn, Diary, June 1, 1667. 

It ia Indeed the great budneai of her life to wateh the 
skillet on the fire, to see it simmer with the due degree 
of heat, and to auatoh it off at the moment of erq/Mon. 

Joknmm, Bammer, No. 61. 

Had he not had prqkeUon, think you? Saw you no in- 
gots in the ornoildeaT SeA, Kenilworth, xlL 


inner meridians : and the parallda are repreaented by eqnl- 
distant straight lines paraUd to the equator. Thia map- 
projeotlon was mndi used in the sixteenth oentuv, having 
been Introduced by Feter Bennewlti or Apionns m 1624.-- 
Arapo't map-pnyekUm, a map-projection in which one of 
the meridians ia a drole^ and the parallds are pardlel 
straight lines dividing the dronmferenoeof this elide Into 
equal area, while the other meridians are ellipeea dividing 
the pandleli into equal parte. This projeotion was invent- 
ed 1^ the French aatronomerArago in 18M.— Armaimite'* 
mitthprtyoetion. See gMndmr map-profeetton (bX^Babi- 
nofa map-mfeetion. Bee komoloyngm mmimqtaeUon. 
--BennaiMamapprqfaetion, SameaaAjAanwninqp-pro- 
Jeelien,—BoninJ$ mappnJeeHen, an equivalent map-pro- 
Jeotion In which all the parallels ate rep r aaea t ed by con- 
oeiitrlo and equidlatant area of elides, knd the oentral 
meridian by a straight line, the oentral pandid being out 
orthogonally by all 
merlaiana The en- 
tire spheroid ap- 
pears In a kidney 
shape. Thia map- 
projection was in- 
vented by Ptolemy, 
and desorlbed In 
hia geograplw, al- 
though bla ruiea for 
drawing it did not 
contemplate a de- 
preolalon 
the geo- 


gree 

which 



Bonne’s Project i on. 


It was extensivdy naed during the 
It bears the name of the French 


fraphloal know- 
Mge of hia time 
would not wairant 

■Izteenth oentory. __ 

geodesist Bonnes who improved the theoiy of it It hu 
been emidoyed in aeveral of the mernment mapa of Bnro- 
pean oonntrieo. Almt tndlodniodttlmlFkmuieedamap^pro- 
jeetian.-^BootJa mapprtyoeHon, Same as Jtevvaaga’f may- 
prqjfotfon.— Brolnm maj^prolcdlofi. Same as duooaffoti- 
oMff mapprqf$eiion.-^OttaiiniCa map-pndeetien, an equiva- 
lent map^projeotion, the developmentof acyllnder tangent 
to the rohere along a meridian, upon whloh oylinder the 
sphere has been orthogonally projooted from the axil of the 

oylindeiw This prqjeotion was naed forGaoBinl de Thury'e 
Brest map of France, of which the publication was begun 
m 1746.— (bnlriaf eoidvaieHt niapprqfeetten, ^Bemo u 
ieamerie niapprqjemon. It waa propomd by J. H. Tam- 

lmrL’---CmUfumappritfoetion, (a)8ameMpiieaiofi<eiiM(p- 

profeeUon, {b)BeeanwaseniBkiumappnJe^^ 
map-pn^poHon, a penpeotive map-pnMe(dion in which the 
dlstanoe of the eye from the oenter of the aidiere la 1.308 
times the radina. This proj^on was invented by the 
English geodesist Odoiid A. B. (flariie.--- CoBfoiioii's mov- 
pnAeetten, (a) The quadrilateral map-proJeotlon. (6) The 


Sameaso 


ilvalent ; 


(•) Pioperlj, a map< 
ito " 


jeotion.— Ctetform i 

map-pnyeeHon,- 


mapprtij^' 


tangent or secant eone uj 
to have been projected 
lar to its axil, (a 
led aa thed( 


ap-projeotlon tiie devetfqment (d a 
ipon whioh the aphm to ooDcrive<l 
iff lines of prfocetion perpendltMi- 


OT msp^proji 


projected lines of pi^eetion perpendltMi- 

L (a) Any projeotion which may naturally in* 
‘le development of aprojeetlon upon a ofinr. 
mappnjkUon. (of A pandlelomnunintttiu 

p-projeot^. (6) A map-projeoaon shuw- 

_ le earth iu repeated atiW aiiMeroator^ (e\ A 
perspective or central projeouon in whioh the conti^ 
is at infinity.— MWe's the aoeont con 

oal projeotion proposed by Mercator, and applied by J. 
N. DdlMe to the great map of Bnsala.— 
iiiap:fNt{jMofi, a map-projeetlon whioh follows one Imw 
I n one part, and another in another part Also cun 
hrolen map p n J oc H on, irregektr map pe t j ed tim .— 
Uehmep^jmSaSanT fteme Mploteffar iSip^ 

in vSlSuie nidlosdr«Sb almueantor is aquaJJ*/, 
angular distance from the aenlth. This 
invented by the Froneh mathematlelan ' 
mitui 


teeuth century, Is frequeni 

etc.— HguMsfil UMjp-prtete . .. 

represents all equal snrmoes on the 
— 1 on the map. Also called 






; by 

;y?qalf- 


iMt i a>p *>>o |« pltoB fa wkUk Um ipmlMi mi mm. 

ItoM a! ”3SanMM fram^ 

equator nraoortloiurt^ir tai^ 

{Ell projaofioB wasjpropoaadTn M bf M. da FidpMt 
I^Htoant*— # T aaii > at C i aia i| i mamtmaUmmU^ 

al m^»frltfte$loH.^J^meailn w i mj w^ 3 M*« »S the eqnifa. 
lenta fa raof ra pttfo M|M>wi|actloii.~-#bi t riifii^t wuu^pnh 
Mim. (•)AmaridjkNia]iiiap-|mlaatloii inwhUhtfime^ 
HdtoMBMMiiklittantaWpaoa, while thepii^ela are 0^ 
lar aNaaqualbirdlrldti^i tbaoantnl and aitriBaamoridlaiiii 



Gnomunlc Projection. 

iroMnUng all gnat drolea br atraight llnea. 
leotlon can contain buttme half of the aphereou 


an infinite idane. Thli qratem if iirubabljr ancient.—- ffard- 
fitq'a m^nroJeeUon. Hame aa hagmni/tf$ imp-pnMibm, 
— HtneMt map-profetitnn. Same aa ttugrangirk 
un^eeUm.-’-Hammnmpk^ (or houulagnimkk) wap-prth 
jeeiimi, an equivalent map-projectloii in which the mendt- 
ana are eUlpaea meeting at the polea, and the narallela and 
equator are parallel atraight Ifnea: Inventea by the Ger- 
man matliematieian Mdllwelde in IllOft. It haa been eon- 
iUlerably uaed.— -/nfeniMdiary num-pnjMtion, a lenlthal 
iiiap-projectlon In which, i being the aeiiith diatance of an 
ulmueautar, r ita radlua on the map, and n a eonatant, 
r mntant/n, 

Thia projection waa Invented by A. Oennaln.— /rrM!^ 
far mav-prokieHmi. fiaroe aa dmeonffiiifOMf 
lion.— /aMpRiidfie! nutp-proJeeUon. an equivalent tnan-]^- 
Jectiun the development of a cylinder upon which the 
aphere haa been orthogonally pr^ected. It waa Invent- 
ed by the German mathemaocal iihiloaophcr J. H. Lam- 
l>ert.— iamnertfo map-proiMCAm. the lenithal equivalent 
map-projection, Invented Iw X H. Lambert, and the 


NMdtolagtaallititttda. TMalmtheadvaiilBfa ii e iiMi dtojwwMtoii» en equivalent prajeotlen wblali. 
pQjntaortheeompaaa p reaerra the aaaae direc- repreae n U the whole earth on the aeotor of a circle, the 

pole being at the center and the parallela oonoenlrle dr. 
olao. It waa Invented by J. H. Lambert-- AafeagnuMa 
aimpleatofall proJeotloniL repreeenting 
the whole aphem once on one Infinite plane, the parta at In- 
finity being conaideredaa a polut All drolea on the aphere 


(b) A in which the merldlanaare aa In (eV 

but the parauela are atnight llnea aa In the merldloiua 
orthogonal prdeotion. Theae m^>-prqleottono were pro- 
piiaodin UMAI^ the ftenoh geographer Ibumler.— (ToWt 
Berne aaLagritiitfra wag p r q M f ow.— Qla- 
fwmnt'a m q p f n ^j ha fl ai t a dtaeontinnona map-prajeetlon 
dliferiM from that of Aplanuao^ In aetting the paral- 
lela at the aame diatatieea at In am m e rk Po iia l ortho- 
grephle aaapproleetlau. It waa Invented by the fiwlm 
matheiMtlcuin LorM or Cttaroania^ and pabUahod in 
IMT. (W abu l er rngp projaattoa to) Ahy profeetion of a 
hemlapliere with d^lnSirmerlS^^ (b) 

A mendional hemliplierlcal map-prafeotlon In which the 
equator la a atraight line, the aemlmerldlana are droular 
area dividing the equator into equal parta, and the pMul- 
lela are circular area dividing the extreme and central me- 
ridlana Into equal parta. Thla projection. Invented In 1080 
by the Italian Nkolod, haa been eztenalvely employed 
ever alnoe. (e) La Hire'amap-proJeotlon.---OfMiiiioii6oMM»- 
prdfatfon. (a) A perapeotive map-projedion from the 
center of the aphere. All greatdrcleoare rapreaentedby 
straight llnea.^ Bence, by eztenalon— (b) Any miq»-pro- 


iiSi"ii'^iS'iiiiiSiiiSiif 


tioiia an over the map. Thia projection, Invented by the 
Flemloh cusmographer Mercator in la the meet noe- 

fnl of all.— JfiwW&iuil mem-prqMdm, a ma^projeetlon 
which aeeraa to be projected upon theplaneof ameridlan, 
allowing the pdea at the ettremltleBoi aoentral meridian. 
—Modijua FlavuftMd'B fiuw-prri^aedpn. Same aa Bonne'e 
map‘prqfediM.^MaUiimititr§ uum pr^fttHon. game aa Ao- 
nuJoffrapkie fiuwiwdMBii, 

one of three oonimumap-projeetlonain which tbepart of the 
oone of which the map b a reduced devdopmenib equal 


one of three oonimumap-projeetlonain which tbepart of the 
oone of which the map b a reduced devdopmenib equal 
to the aphcrical lone reprmented. Theae were Invented 
by Patrick Murdoehfn i7&-OrfAc|pvqiAbiiiajM^ 
a perapeotive map-projeotlon from an Infinitely natant 
center.— OrfAomo^b iMp-pniJMfoik a map-projectlon 
which preaervea an anglea— that la, the obapw of all In- 
fintteaund portlono of tlie inhere. When one inch map- 
predeetion haa been obtained, aay the polar atereographio, 


predeetion haa been obtained, aay the polar at e reographlb, 
which b the dmpleat, dl otheramay be derived from thb 
by atranaformatioiiof thepbne. Letr and# be the polar 
oodrdinatea of any point on the polar atereographio pro- 
Jectioiu let i denote the imaginary whoae aqnare b —1, 
and let V denote any function havliig a dliferentld co- 
efficient If, then. F (ritia#-frdn#.2) be put Into the 
form a + yi a and y will be the rectangular ooOrdInatea 
of the oorreapoiiding point on another orthomoiphlo pro- 
jection. Abu cdled wnfonn map-fwv^jMtfoN.— BaralMo- 
ymmnurtie map-prqjadfon, a map-projeotlon in which the 
paralleb are rrareaented l^eqnidblant atraight llnea, and 
the merldlana py eqnidbtant etraight llnea perpendbular 
to the paralleb. Thia b an andent projection. Aleoodled 



Btanmitniphlc Prt^ertlnn nf the Wurhl. 

arc repreaented drclce, and the anglee are prceerved. The 
atereographio projection of the aphere ta a parapaotlve 
projection, a point on the ourfaett iMsing the center of pro- 
JeoClon: bntUicBtoreogrnplilcman-pruJeetlonof theai^a* 


the center of the aphera L6B6 tlmea the radina. In hb 
aeoond thb dlatamui b 1.782.— PenpttMm uMp-prqjMfAm, 
a true projection of the iqthere by atraight llnea from a 
oenier of projeotioii liiteraeotliig the pbne of the map. 
— map-projiteUon, a dboontiiiuoni tiiap-pro- 


Jeotlon allowing tiie aphere In the form of an aight- 
pointed atar. It b uaed to deooimie the title-page of 
fitlder'a atlaa.~Pdar ^Mp-proJucUon, a map-prolcetion 
ahowing one of the polca iti the canter.— Myepnao nuuh 
a map-projection in which the aurfaoc of the 
earth b out into ait infinite number of lonea pardlcl to 
the equator; a oentrd inerldbn la then dcvekqicd into a 
atralgnt liu& and then each sone b developed acparatdy. 
llib projection. Invented by Haader, ani^titoiMlcnt of 
the UiiltM Btatca Ooaat Survey, ii uaed in ill govenimaiit 
mapa of the United Statea.— (juadriloferal mgpgpobatfpn, 
a broken eqnlvdentprojeoiloii In which one merldmn haa 
the form of a aqnare, of which another meridian and the , 
equator are the diagoiiala. It waa Invented by Cdli- 
gnon.— Qutoeimcfof map-projMUon, an orthomorpntopro- 


projeotlon, a point on the aurfaco iMsIng the center of pro- 
jection: but UicBtoreogrnpliicman-pruJeetlon of the alka- 
loid b not a perapeotive projection, llie atcreograplilo 
prajeotloii waa known to the aiicieiita, and haa dwaya 
bean employed for apecid puraoaea.— Tetrtor'a 
fioN, a modification of the bocyllndiical niap,^ 4.C. 
von Textor, 1808.— TVamanw nwp-prrdrvffon, a meridional 
map-projection.— TVoprotowiH Map-projMtom. a map-pro- 
jection in which the apace between two merldlana and two 
pardleb b repreeantod a trapeauitl, the aidea of which 
arc divided proportlonaHy to determine other atraight 
liiiOi repraaenting meridbna and pardlela.— 
pniMamt that eqnivdcnt map-projection which haa the 
paidlela concentric and equIoUiuint area of ctrclca, with 
Uianoiihpole at the center. The whole aphere haa a heart 
ohape. Thb waa Invented by Johann Werner, 1M4.— Afn- 
IIAalllM|^Jlroj«eC<lm,amap-|^ which baymnietricd 

about a central ladnt, the dmnoantara being repreaented 
by concentric drdea.— MfiiroUtpr*U’ mJeotlOIL fiee 
Maroafor’a eAorf (under cAorl) and Jfenoafor’a map^pro^ 


Maroafor’a eAorf (under cAorl) and Jfenoafor’a mappro^ 
ffo}i(aboveX— Naturul mnjeetioil, a perapeotive ddin- 
cation of a anrfiee on a given pbne. AormfmfA.— Ob- 
Mqsw protjuotton, a cylindrical projection upon a plana 
iblSt nghl anglea to tbe aidea of the cylinder.— OrUIOg^ 
\ g«al ^^uotlon, a projection by nieana of raya dl par- 
pmidbalar to the plane of projection. - Ortliopmiinilp 


beat of the eqolvdent profeotiona.— /aeiMAeriaaf map- 
projMtom. Same aa ianmetie iMp prebecfon-— «/aewr’f 
map-prqlaeMoti, a dbooiitlnuoua projection In the ahdw 
•<if an eight-pointed atar. It araa propooed by Jaeger 
In 186ft. and waa modified by Pctcmiaiin.— ■/amaa’a fnqp- 
vniettUnL a perapective inap-projcothm in which the cen- 
ter of prpjeotlonia dbtant from that of tbe aphere by 1.6 
tlmea the radlua. ItwaainvcntadbytheBnglfdigooderiat 
Sir Henry Jamea.— Luyranga’a mapm^eenon, an ortho- 
morpHIo map-projeotlon In which the aphere b ahown a 
finite number of tlmoa on a finite number of aheeta, but In 
whloli all the north polca (or acnitba) coincide, aa wall aa 
dl the Bonth polca (or nadInX The projection waa in- 
vented by J. H. Lambert^ and haa baen called by many 
namea. It baa been uaed in a govenimentmanof jtuaab. 
—La Hite** incmpndroMfm, a perapeotive projection hav- 
ing the center or pn^eotlon at adliianoe from the center of 
tlie aphere equal to 1.707 tlmea the radlua. Thb ptoieo- 
tioii, propoaed by the French geodedat La Hire In 1701, naa 
been frequently used. — LltfrotP*a map-prejadfon, an mtho- 
raorphlc j^ijeotlon In which the mcHoiana are hypcibQiaa 
aid the pardlela ellipaeo, all theae oonloa belim oonfooaL 
Thb projection has two north and two aonth polro, dl four 
cMinoldont at Infliilty, and shows the aidiere twice on two 
mceta, which are inerdy pervaralona of each other. It 
haa many remarkable properties. It waa Invented by the 
^emiaii aatroiiomerIJttrow In 1888.— Lcrm'amopprD- 
/Mrion. 

by baiarue qf arrori, that aenitlid projection wnidimakei 
wo *'micrepresentatluii'*a minfanum, at detarmlnad 1^ 

aqnarca. If r b the radlua of on dmnoantar on the 
# lb lenith dbtano^and Z that of the limit of the 
chart, which cannot excoed 186* M' 68*, then 

V « oot to log see |i + tan if m>t*|2 log sec IS. 

a projection upon a devd- 
^momrtaoa which b then develoi^tntoa^iiiie.— Jfar- 
orthomorphb map-projootkm In 
w^h toe wholeapherobihown In oqnd repeating stripes. 
^0 Ifointat Infinity imesenta the whole aphen, and^ 
Mift ^ nadir do notalBewharo appear. Aa ofdlniiiily 
prod, the poles are taken as these polnl% wbenthemerio- 
lans appepaa equidistant parulldmao» and the paralleb 
v panfid lines cutting thein it dbtanoaa bom the equator 



The World on a QiitaKuncbt Pndvcliea. 


S Mtlon of the earth Into repeating aquaraa. Invented by 0. 
. Pelree In 187a— Hadanpwfor map p rq MfoH . Sams as 
ttaraUdnfftamnuUie 

Uon,a oonied projection in whbb the cone cute the equator 
and haa lU vertex at one pnia and the sphere b nrojeotod 
upon the oone by llnea perpendicular to the axia. Itwaain- 
ventod by Buyacb in 160a-aBiwm'f 
aa eimuoidai map-pipfegiM .’- a 
meridional map-prujcctlon In which the meridhuii are rep- 
reronted by elupaes out at equd dbtaneaa by the pardleb. 
It waa tMTopoaedby tbe |diydcbt O. G. Schmidt in 1801. — 


mnutoOal vMp^proMtin, an « 
in which the nanUda mi 
wbbh the oen&d meridiu b 
Jo^oii (so called from the form 


equivdent map projection 
ludbtant straight llnea to 
dioular. Thb pro- 
lans) waa first 


pniJsotlolL Sec oiider mav-pro/edtoN, alNive.— Fai^ 
U1 pg n jsetton, a perspMtivc Injection in which the 
center b at infinity.— mas Of miJfetloiL Same aa 
• mr epetHiee plaiM (which ace, midm* pfmqmrffMX— POW- 
our Of mijootloil, in otekemy^ a powder added to 
baae mctala In a molten aide, and aupjfMMcd to Iwva 
the power of tranamatiiig them into gold or diver.— 
itfinotooplo PTQjaot l OH, a double perapeotive pruiec- 
jton^agwl to DO viewed one part by one eye, the other 

(niy-jok'tiv), a. [< proket + -fw.] 
1. I’roducca by projoction. — 2. in geam,, re- 
lating to ineidoncoH and (•oincidonoes; not met- 
rioah as, a theorem or property.— 3. 

Capable, as two plane figureu, of oeing dferived 
from one another by a 
number of projectionH . 

and fieetions. ThnB,let ^ 

the piano pencil OABGO be /\YV 

cut by the Him AD in the 1 \\\ 
points A, B, C, D, and from | \ \ \>xxSyN., 

the oentw P let these points f \ V/v / / 

bo projected Into the rays / \>/Cxv / 

AE, BF.C!G,DH,andletthciie / XX A / 
be cut by the line RII in i/^ V M 
thepoinbK,F.G.H. Them a • c » 
the range of pdiib EWIf Projectivo Pointi. 

b projective with the plane 

pencil OABCD.— PrejeotlFU guomstiy. See geamebry. 
liroJectlTi^ (pro-jek-tiv'i-ti), fi. [< pnHective 
4- -fty.] The character of being projective, as 
two plane figuren. 

proJaetniHlltt (pT(i-iekt'mgnt), u. [< projert 
-b -iNOfif.] Projection; design; contrivance. 
[Rare.] 

She never doubted but that men that were never ao die- 
honest in their jwtyMnieiib of each other's confudon 
might agree in their allegbnoe to her. 

Ctarendaa, Great Rebdllon. 

projector (pr^-jek'tor), n. [< NL. *prqfertor, < 
L. prqfieerc. proieere^ pp. prejeetHS, project : see 
pfiffeet,} 1. One who forms project! ; one who 
forms a scheme or design ; a schemer. 
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HrMite.briiiurliwM,ii9riinilwtaMnga Meoralanw,*.] InjMAoi.,jiolapM. 

^ j«Hnt,i>eTttiinAM,LB. ]^rel£taf f^ua')i •• l<ij.prmati»,^ot 


Wtll,air,liowfwlgfM(lienewDeilgnT have yon not tiM 
Look of all your Urouier l*rojeeUn% to dooelva only yonr^ 
aalf at laat ? WyehttUi/, Oountij Wlft^ It. 1. 

Sir Oflbori Heatticote^ who wai one of the jmilMCan of 
the Raiik4if England. JV. and Q., 7th aer., IX. 101. 

8. That which projoots ; speoiflcalljr, a para- 
bolic mirror, or a leus or combination of lenncR, 
used for projectinif a beam of light. The lonroe 
of light la uanally amiiiged in rdatlon to the proledtor ao 
that the beam la oompoaed of rays nearly panllel. 

The iiearoh-]]ghtprv{Miir, whi^ la hang In a cage over 
the ahlp'a bow. ifti^iiear, U^I. 818. 

On May 4tli there were fdaoed In poaltlon two eleotrlo 
jprqfafltora. which from the EUlel Tower wUl throw theta; 
powerful rays of light over Faria. 

lOaeMe itce. (Eng.), XXIV. 64a 

8. A camera for throwing an image on a screen 
by means of electric, magnesium, oxyhydrogen, 
or other suitable li^t.— 4. The square of the 
area of a plane trianjifle divided by the contin- 
ued product of tiie sides, 
projeotrlx (pro-jek'triks), n. A curve derived 
from another curve by composition of projec- 
tions. 

projectnre (pr^jek'tflr), #*. [< P, prefecture s= 
Bp. proyeetura as Pg. pn^tura as It. prqfetturaf 
< h. prqfeetura, something jutting out. Kprqfi- 
cere, praicere, np. prejeetue, thrust forth or for- 
wara: Heeprojoof. j A jutting or standing out 
beyond the line or surface of something else; 
projection. 


duce: see pro/sr.] To utter,: especially in a 
drawling manner; lengthen in pvdnnneiation 
or sound. 

The preaanriBa of war have somawhat cowed thatrap iri ta, 
aa may be gathered from thaaooant of their wordawbieh 
they proldfe In a whining quemlona tona if iwl oun- 
plalnlng and crest-fallen. HomU. 

For the aake of what was deemed aolemnltyj^overy note 
was nrolafed Into one nnifonn mode of Intonation. 

IT. Memm, Eng. Church Mnalok, p. 861. (lofSam.) 

prolate (prd'iftt), a. [< L. prototiM, brought for- 
ward, pp. of preferred bring forward, pioduce: 
see «.] Lengthened along one direc- 

tion. A proiate epk&reid is produced by the 
revolution of a semi-ellipse ackiut its larger di- 
ameter, Beeo&kife.^Froiatecgrolold. BeecyoMd,!. 

prolateneae (pro'l&t-nes), a. The condition or 
character of Ming prolate. 

PFOlatioilt (p^ro-lA^shon), «. [< ME. prolacioMa, 
< OP. (andP.)prote«/m as ~ 
prolaeao b It. proUusione, < ' 
bringing forward or putting xujtvu, ^ jfrvmtnom 
pp. otproferre^ bring out or forth: see jprotofe.] 

1. Brftiging forth; utteranoe; pronunciation. 

8 la a moat eaey and gentle letter, and softly hlaaeth 

against the teeth in the protarion. 

B. i/ofMoa, Eng. Grammar, 1. 4. 

2. Delivery; measure; tune. 

With rethorica com forth mnaioa a damotael of onre 
hoas,thatayngeth nowlyghtermoedeaor nroioefbiiiif [rar. 
7j, now hevyer. Chaueer, BoSthiua U> pna 


bcfoFUiaad, receive in Mvaace, < wpL 
+ Xapp&vetPf Aa^Iv, take, receive.] Axiticipa> 
tion. (s)Xnthedlo|tojiiMaa,aeoinnionBotte 


a general ooeoi^on baaed on aenoe-esperienoe. 

A oertsln anticipation of the nda, which he eaUa a mv 
IqMfi, soartatn preventive^ or foreoonoetvad Informatioh 
ofattiliiglnOie^d. J. Moim^ Works, L 82 . 

(e) In rktLt (1) A name aomettmes applied to the uaeof an 
emeotive (or e noun) as objective prvdlade (see mwKdatrL 
aa if Implying an autidpation of the roault of Iho varbV 
action. (8) A Sgure oonalattiig In antiolpation of an oppo 
Dent's objebtiona and arguments In order to preolnde ^ 
nae of them, answar them In advanoe, or prepare the reedei- 
to receive them ontevorably. This flgura la moat fre- 
quently used In the eKordlum. Also omled prwelelaiwfr. 
id) An error In obrotiolaqy, oonalstlng In dating an event 
before the actual time of Itaocounrenoe ; an anachronlaui. 


Mr. Brrington, called Lord Errington In thedltpatehea. 
by aproiipiHf weauppoee, TAe .AmeKeaiH VL 87. 

proleptle (prp-lep'tik), a. [< Gr. wpoA^cadc, 
anticipating, < ftpdhpbtgt an anticipation: see 
prolej^.'i 1. Pertaining to prolepsis or an- 
ticipation; anticipatory; antecedent. 

Far differentand far nobler waa the hard almpltoity and 
a noble adf-denlal of the Baptist It is by no idle fancy 
that the medtaeval painters represent him aa emaciated in 
apmhtptfe aaceticlam. JW ar ra r , Life of Christ, vllf. 

Spedfloally — (a) In mod . : (1) Antidpating the naual time : 
noting a perlodioal disease whoee paroxysm retnma at an 
earlier hoar at every reonrrenoo. (10 Prognoatio. lb) In 
rAd.. ImidylngpiSq^ 

2. Axiomatic; of the nature of prolepsis. 


i proposed treaty 


proke (pr6k)f p. t. ; pret. and pp. proked, ppr. 
proMng. [^W.prodo, poke, thrust, stab. Cf 
proff and prowl,} To poke; stir; goad; urge. 


Tow only prov. Eng.] 

The qneene ever at hia dbowe to prioke and pmAe him 
frmraro. Midland, tr. at Ammlaiina (16QS> (iVavM.) 

prokeofah e. a Middle English form of proxy. 
Prompt Parr., p. 414. 

prolraitwawftti (pr^kl'me-non). a. [< Gr. wpoaei- 
liKvovj iieut. ppr. of tcpdaeiiuu^ be placed before, 
< irpo, before, + lie, be placed.] In the 
Or. CA., a short anthem preceding the epistle, 
consisting of two verses, generally from the 
psalms. Tliere is also a prokeimenon at Bun- 
day lauds and at vespers. 

prokar (pro'k^r), n. That which prokes or 
pokes; particularly, a poker. [Prov. Eng.] 
Bdore the antique Hall’s turf flro 
Waa atretoh'd the Furter, (km Maguire^ 

Who, at sfriut Uaquebsugh’s command, 

Snor'd with lila prater in hla hand. 

Oldman, Foetloal Vagaries p. 46. (Daaim,) 
The proton are not half so hot, or ao long; 
py an inch or two, either in handle or prong. 

Barham, lugoldaby Legendi; IL 287. 

prdkaratonrt, n, A Middle Ehmliidi form of 
procurator. Prompt Pare,, p. 414. 

proka t awrat. n. A Middle English form of proc- 
tor. Prompt, Part;., p. 414. 

prokillg-Bpltf (prd'king-spit), ti. A sword used 
for thrusting or poking; a rapier; a weapon. 
[Humorous.] 

Piping hote, pnffes tinvard the pointed plalno 
With a broad Soot; or prothuhtpU at Spalne. 

PpHaU, Satiim, IV. Iv. 67. 

prokkaf, V, t and ». [ME.; of. Dan. prakke 

ate Bw. praekat go a-begging, as G. praehen^ 
prachem, beg; perhaps K L. prooare, proearij 
ask. Cf. pro?®, prog. J To beg. 

Protkyn or styfly aakyn, prooor, prorile. 

P ram p L Para,, p. 414. 

prolabial (prd-la'bi-al), a, [< proldMum + -al.] 
Of or relating to the prolabia. Zanoet No. 
8465, u. 182. 


proaeL 

3. The act of deferring; delay. — 4. In modt- 
eval musiCf a method of subdividing the semi- 
breve into minims — that is, rhythmical subdi- 
vision. Two varieties were recognised— (ha greater or 
perfect, which waa triple, and the leas or Imperfect, which 
waa dnple. 

prolectatloilt, a. [<OF.pro 20 ctatiansSp.pro- 
Icctackm m It protettagionCf < L. as if ^proleota- 
< proleoiaref allure, entice, freq. of pro- 
licerCf iware, entice, < pro, forth, 4 Utcere, 
allure: see aUect} Euucement; allurement 
Minsheu, 

prolfrg (pro'leg), n, [< L. pro, for, + E. leg.’] 
In enUm,, a false leg: aproped; one of the ab- 
dominal Umbs or ambulatory iMrocesses of the 





J juva of Milkweed Bunerfly {Anotia pNxiipu*), 

larvflB of insects, usually fleshy and always dis- 
tinct from the true thoracic legs. The tan poata- 
rior legs of s oatarpniar of ordinary form are prolaga 
Also oulad prop-log, 8ae also out nnder Amam.— Oo^ 
sate proUcgB. Sm eoranata. 
prolagate (pr6-leg'&t), w. [< L. proUgatus, the 
substitute of a legate or lieutenant-governor, 
< pro, for, + legafus, legate: see l^ie.] A 
deputy legate. 

prolegOXIlflliar7(pro-le^m'e-n^ri),a. [<pro- 
legomenoH 4* ^ry.] Having the character of 
prolegomena; prolimixuiry; introductory; oon- 
tainiug prefixed explanations. Imp. IHet, 
prologomflnon (pr5-le-gom'e-non), ft. ; pi. pro- 
legomena (-nl). [NL., < Gr. npohydiuvw, neut. 
of upoTusydfiSn^, ppr, pass, of irgMyttv, say 
before, foretell, v wod, before, + Xiyetv, tell, 
speak: see legend, lAtgos.] A preliminary ob- 
servation: chiefly used in the plural, ana ap- 
plied to an introductory discourse prefixed to 
a book or treatise. 


prolaptioal (pr{klep'ti-k|^), a. [< prolepttc 4 
-al,] Same BBprohptte, 

So that our knowledge here la not after aingnlar hodiea, 
or secondarily or derivstively from them ; but in order of 
nstnre, before them, sndprweprical to them. 

Cudmporik, fntolleotaal System, p. 782. 

prol6ptioaU^(pr9-lepHi-k§l-i),ad^^ liprolep-^ 
Heal 4- -/yS. j By prolepsis ; in a proleptie man- 
ner; by way of anticipation. 

The pertlole baa also the power of Indlostlng pndopti- 
oatly in the anbordinate ohuise that the prindpM one will 
apriiig from It. iltner. Jour, PhSUd,, VL 4a 

prolaptiai (prf-lep'tiks), n. [Pi. of predaptk 
([see -foff).] The art or science of prognosticat- 
ing in medicine. Imp, Diet 
priues (prd'lSs), n. [L., offspring, progeny, < 
pro, fonh, forward, + </ al in aiero, nounsh 
^ee aUment\ or olere, grow (see adoleeeeni),] 
Progeny; offspring. 

proletaue (pro-le-tSr^), a. and n. [< P.proU- 
taire : see proletary,] Same as proletarian. 

These anoestora of Bomen pndstes were poor dirty pru- 
Iftoim, without diatlnotlon, without monnera. 

B. Bonan, Hlbbert Leoturea 1880 (tr. by C. Beerd), 11. 

The plant la the ideal prolitairo of the living world, the 
woriier who produoea. Muxloy, An. and Veg. Klngd^i. 

prolatalrism (pr5-le-tir'ism), n. [< proletaire 
+ -i8m.] Same as proletarianiim. 
prolataneaiiB (pro-le-t6'nf*us), a. [< L. prole- 
taneue, equiv. to prblofaHiM: see prolmry.] 
Having a numerous xKifspring. [Bare.] 
proletaxiaa (prd-le-tft'ri-i^n), a. and n. [< pro- 
letary + -an.j L a. Of or belonging to the 
lower olasses; hence, mean; vile; vul^r. 

Low jweietefisn tytbing men. 

A Butter, Hudlhna X. L 7Sa 

n. It. A member of the poorest class of a 
community; one who is without capital or reg- 
ular employment. 

We hive oonaldered the forcible oreetion of a olnaa of 
outlawed pndttartam, the bloody dlaoli^ne that turned 
them Into wage-labourers. Mam, C!a]|^tBl (timna.), ndx. 

A prdlttairian it a person who is poaaeaaed of labour- 
force, and of nothing etae. Wiriinteifiwjifr.CXZVL 881- 

AlsoproZsfaire. 

prolttarimlnn (ptMe^*rt-iui4«n), .. [<j 


^ _ »• 

Ukuhm •¥ The oon^on, or' thep^ti- 

rHi.pithrjwiiypiii«!«i>.“ qBott l-.nd.orwdOT. oal inilnenoe, ot the lower elwMee of the com- 
AmM,>trtnin8i»iidr.Ta8ii. anally. MaoprobitoMm. 


ingthe red exiMMed part. 
I (pr^iapi! 


wmvm (pr^lapsO. V- i-i pret. and pp. pro- 
tapeed, ppr. profapsing, [< L. prdlapeua, pp. of 
vredabi, fall or slide forward, \pro, before, 4- 
laM, fall: see lapee.] To fall down or out: 
chiefly a medical term. Seeprokme, n, 
prokpse (pii^lapsO, n, [< L. pnmpiuB, afall- 
ing, Cpfolafri, pp. prolapaua, fallor slide forward: 
see prolapae, c.j In paihol., a falling down of 


some pan of the body, as the uterus or rectum, 
from toe position which it normally ooonides. 
V^nriOB (nrS.lap'Ajml, a. [< I^pr^ 
* slipping or falliiig forward, < pro- 


The mention of the Venetian aoboUa leadaoaatonoeto 
the Homeric oontrovenqr; for the Immortal P r of mwiieii a 
of Wolf appeared a few yean after VUloiaon'a publicati o n. 

JMepe. BHtlxn. 116. 

vrolegomeiioui (pr5-le^m Vnus), a. [< pro- 
legomen-on + -oiur.] 1. Preliminaiy; intro- 
ductory; prefatory. 

The proUgtme m ma or introdnetory ohimtor. 

FUlding, Ibrn Jonea vllL 1. 
8. Given to making long exordiums or pr^toiy 
remarks. 


often add three MW 

the proocM of enuainf one. 

Jt L, Sl mnmn , Vuglnlbaa Pnarlsqne, tv. 


The homgepliie bad played a most rovdntlonaiy 

in history. THiey had overturned fendallsm, and now flie> 

had oreated proUdariaaittm, which would soon vetwv 
theosalves. Mae, (kmtemp. Soolalini, p» IBI- 

prolfftariulie (prfl-le-tA'rl-tpi-li). v. t; pret- 
and pp. proletarianiged,mt, proletarianfeing- 
[< pinletarian 4- -iee,] To make proletarian: 
reduce to a state of proletarianism. 

The iMga M a a paupwiaed and nraMsrCaiiMJtoj^^ 
laoe of the grauSiy, Ftp. Bet Me,, XZX V8- 

protoUxlat (prfl-le-ti'ri^t), n. Same as pro 
lefapiattP, 

^ -aMi. Cf. praMortoMi.] Of or pertiiibiii« 



toilMiNnMwtete; xeUtbgtotliepKo!teteii«iit; 

prototwltiu 

Hm vm^fforti cC yhllMilliffOiqr •! tht ImpfomMnt 

of ttw j ii w iiw fiti ohmw , 

2^ Jm ia8B, p. 441. 

proMaarittfe^^i mdf^^ -at), 

H. [< F. jproliSric^ the itm or oonditioii of a 




proletai 7 .< a proletary: aeepro- 

lektry and -ater.1 Proletarians oolleotlTely; a 
body of proletanens ; the olaee of wage-woKem 
dependent for support on daily or easual em- 
ployment; the lowest and poorest class in the 
community. 

Ths jnnoMorlat m the icltsiiors daHghted to oell the 
•tending olaie of operettvee: mesnlng, hr thle fiomen 
term for the lowest clasi in that rapabiio, those who bad 
only hands to work with and nolalo-np eapltaL 

Wootatif, Ckwamanlau and Soolallsm, It. 1 1. 

These [sooIsllsUo] doctrines had In the west |of Korope] 
been bred among the prMarkiit, the large dam of aooi- 


The bnaehea itaii^ to hla iitBiaot wlah, 
all, and hanlngera of move. 

OMSwr, Teak; UL 68L 
That In the capital, and in gfeat mannlaetmtag towns, 
marriages are leas pnl(/h than In the open country, we 
admit, and Mr. Ma&na admits. 

JfiMSMtag, Sadler's Bel. Belated. 

2. Serving to give rise or origin; having tho 
qualitv of generating : as, a eontroversy prhUJUt 
of evil consequences; a jitoHfie brain. 

with warm 

Pnt^ bnmonr softening all her globe. 

MiWm, jp. L., vii. asa 
The extant remains of the literary work of the period 
are so great that, If wo suppose them to bear the ordinary 
propoitiou to the loat wans of the same age, they would 


ety who had no pitnMr^, no stable soaroe of income, no 
st^y employment, ana no sure hope for the morrow. 

Oontemp. Sodallam, p. 908. 

prolstary (prd^le-tl^ri), a. and n. [ob F. proU- 
laire as Bp. Pg. It. proletoHo, < L. proletariue, 
ttooording to a division of the state tradition- 
ally ascribed to Bervius Tullius, a citisen of 
the lowest class, without property, and regard- 
ed as useful to the state only as the parent 
of children, < protea, offspring, promny: see 
jiroles.’] I, a. Of or belonging to the lowest 
or poorest class of people ; penaining to those 
who are dependent on daily or easual employ- 
ment for support; proletarian. 

n, n. ; pL proletariea (-ris). A common per- 
son; one belonging to the lower orders. 

Of 16,000 proMarfM dain In a battel, scarce fifteen are ra- 
cerded in history. 

Burton, Anat at HbL, To the Beader, p. 88. 
prolicide (prd'li-sid), n. [< L.prol 0 s, offspring, 
+ -ofdfam, < mdere^ kill.] The crime of de- 
stroying one’s offspring, either before or after 
birth; feticide or infanticide, 
proliferate (prq-lifVrdt), «.; pret. and pp. pro- 
liferated, ppr. proUferaUng. [< ii. prolea, off- 
roring,+/cn‘casE. -affiS.J 1, fnfrafiS. 

1. To reproduce; grow by multiplication of ele- 
mentary parts. 

AU the cells of the body possess a latent oapacity which 
enablea them, under various stlmiill, to prwerafe and 
form new tissue. BUtMo Hav, (Bng.X XXIV. 4fNi. 

2. BpeciAcally, in sooL, to generate or repro- 
duce by the act of proliferation ; bear genera- 
tive persons or sotfids, as distinguish^ from 
nutritive persons, as is the usual process iu the 
hydroid polyps. 

The snnual stock Is . . . composed of nutritive and pro- 
liferating peraona, the latter again bearing the buds or 
generative peraona . . . The proUfaraUng perwna of a 
colony prasent vaitona degress of d^neratlon. 

Qegenbaur, Comp. Anat (tvans.X p. 06. 

n. trana. To bear; form by reproduction. 

The meaoblaBt iaeompleted ventrally by thodowngrowth 
on each aide of the meaoblaiUo plates. These prmiforato 
cells at their edge. 

A.S, Sk^, Pkw. Boy. aoo.,XXXlX. SM. 
prolilbratioa (pr^-lif-e-rft'shon), n. [< proUfer- 
oiur + -aMon.] 1. In'godl., the origination and 
development of generative sodids, as in the for- 
mation of medusa-buds (planoblasts orhedrio- 
blaste) by a polyp. Bee pfanodtot— 2. In hot, 
name as proi(/loa»OH.--satogagMo proUemtlon. 
Hue sntopBitris. 

proUferatiya (pr^lif 'q-r^tiv), a. [iproUferate 
+ -ice.] Reproductive; budding or sprouting 
into new similar forms. 

Ulceration may he attended with prdiforaHve vegeta* 
tions whloh may oodude the alr-paaaagca. 

iriAffeiM,U11.6Qir. 

proliferoOB (pr^lif'q-rus), a. [b8 F. proMfire 
s Sp. proUfero n Pg. proUfero, < L. jorolea, off- 
progeny, + ferra as E. oear^j] Bearing 
offspnim. (m) in hot, subject to or aflectod by prdlfi- 
ustion. prAi^eaUon, % Maopra^0e,pr€Ugarmu. (b) 

In pnmfaratliig; bearing generative persona; pro- 
<luoing madUM-biidiras a polyp. 

'^eprelt^toaiif Folyps develop generative hnda on their 
v«ll«. CtoiiAZ(riHogyCtrBiM.XPw987. 

^Tdlfteau cjitL In jMffiet, a cyst producing highly or* 
KsnlM sndeTca vascular a t ru etorea. 
prollferoluly (pr^lif 'e-ms-li), ode. [< proltfer- 
oua + In a proliferous manner. 

Fhmds orlgtostlng jswiabiwiidy from other fronda aomc- 
wss, when matara, dlaoonncot themadvaa from their 
Pvanta. IT. /SjpMMir, Mn. of Biol., 1 198. 

ProliffB (pr$.lif ^ik), a. r< F. prdOifigue » Sp. 
P^^oBfioo m 1^, It < fiOi. JproUfUma, 

pvodueing oifipriim, < tu prolea^ offspring, -f 
/aoM make, prodnee: see •Jlo, Cf. jirof{/y.] 
1. Fhiduieingyoungorfriilt^espeeiillyinabim- 


are so great that, If woauppoae them to bear the ordinary 
propoitiou to the lost wans at the same age, they would 
prove it to be enormously nvIMr. 

Ste^, Meuavsl snd Modem Hist, p. 160. 

3. Sumo as proliferous (al.-gyn. 1 and i Ptodue- 
gto. etc. %eoJruUfal. 

proliflcai^ (pira-lif'i-k&-si), «. [< prolifle + 

-aey,'\ Fruitfalness; ^at productiveness. 

With idantillkeoarrota, eabliagea, and asparagoa, whloh 
are not valued for their pret^oaeg, MducUon can have 
played oidy a subordinate |iart 

Darwin, Var. at Aiilmala and Flauta, xvL a 

proliiiealt (pr^lif'i-kal), tf. [KjfroUfie + -at] 
Same as ftrolijie. 

Every dispute In religion grew prof^eal, and In venti- 
lating one question many new ones were started. 

Deeag qf CkriiUan Piaig, 

proUfleaUy (pr(i-lif'i-k^-i), atlr, [< prolifiml 
+ •Itfl*] In a prolifle manner; fruitfully ; with 
great increase. Imp. Diet 

prolifleate (pr(^lif'i-kat), e. t ; pret. and pp. 


gpeeoh, eomprehengion ; ako favorable, fortu^ 
nate, oonrteous, etc. ; prob. orig. * overflowing,’ 
< pro,fort)i,+ *Uxua, orig. pp. cl liqui, flow ; ef. 
eUxua, thoroughly soaked, boiled; lix, lye: see 
Uquid. The second element cannot be kuras, 
loose, wide: see logl.] It. Long; extended. 
Bhe had also a moat jwuNb beard, and mouataohloa. 

JMym Ubuy, iDept lb, 1667. 
With wig jwotoc, down fiovrlng to his waist 

Ceiigwr, Tlrodnlnm, 1. S6l. 

2t. Of long duration. 

If the appellant appoints a terai tooproMs^ the Judge 
may then aailgn auoiupetent terra. l*Breigon. 

8. Long and woniy; extending to a great length; 
diffuse: us, a prolix oration or sermon. 

If they Iphilosophersi hsd consulted with nature, they 
had made their doctrliiee less prolto aitd more profound. 

ibwon, Advaiiuemeiit of Learning, II. 966. 
Ho (Bunsen] Is shunt to uiiblish a book sbout anoient 
and modem Home, wlikdi. fruni wliat 1 hear, will be too 
minute and promise. UrttiUa, Memoirs, April 6^ iSSU 

4. Indulging in longtiiy discourse ; disoussing 
at great ; tedious : as, a prolix speaker 


prolifleate (pr(^lif'f-kat), v. t ; pret. and pp. 
proUflcaied, ppr. prolifieaHng. [< ML. p%*oUfi- 
eatua, pp. of proUfleare, beget: see prol^fif.] 
To impregnate; make prolifle. Sir T. Bnmme. 
proUflcatien (pr^llf-i-k&'s^n), tt. [as OF. 


prollflcatleii (pr^lif-i-U's^n), tt. [sac OF. 
(and F.) proRjihatUm as rg. prolifioagdo, < 
ML. prolifieaHo{ii‘), < proHficarv, produce off- 
spring: aee prolifleate, prol{fy,] 1. The gener- 
ation of young animals or plants. — 2. In hot, 
tho development of an organ or a shoot from an 
organ which is itself normally ultimate, as a 
slioot or new flower from tho midst of a flower, 
a frond from u frond, etc. Thus, s rose not unfre- 
quently gives birth to a second fn»m Its center, a pear 
bears a leafy shoot on ita aummit, mnd tpeoles of Junem 
and Seirpaa emit small sprouts from their fluweivheails. 
This la mten a cose of mcHrphologloBl reversloii, the axis 
whose leaves were altered to insko the flower resuming 
Ita onward and foliating tendency. Alio pmSferaHon. 
Comparo progfimnis. 

Abundant nutrition will abbreviate the Intervals be- 
tween the suoceaalve pru<(^Mi6lbfw; so iliat eventually, 
while each frond Is yet imiierfectly formed, the rudiment 
of the next will begin tu snow Itsuif. 

//. aponeer, Frin. of Biol., 1 104. 

prolifleneBB (pr^Iirik-nes), n, prolific + 
-iKMS.] The cdiuracl4>r or state of being pro- 
lific. 

If there are olsaaes of creatures that expend very little 
for aell-aapport In comparison with silled creatnres, a i 
relatively extreme prolifknm may be expeoted of them. 

//. Spanaer, Friik of BloL, 1 866. 

prolifled (prd'li-fid),a. [< In 

hot, developed proliferously. ["are.] 

Thia plant (the water-avens] Is frequently found in a ! 
pnMflad state, that la with a hraneh or a second flower In 
the center of the original oiia Traaaury qf Bot.,p,6ao. 

prolifJfT (pro'H-li), r. t.; pret. and ppnprolified, 
ppr. jtroi^ing- [< OF. *proUfier as Pg. jnvli- 
jSoar, < UL. proUfleare, produce offspring, be- 
get (cf. *proUflcua. producing offspring), < L. ; 
prolea, offspring, 4-faeere, make, produce: see ' 
•fg. Cf. prolifle.] To bring forth offspring. 

There remained In the heart of snob some piece of Ill- 
temper unreformed, which In time prUiflad, and sent out 
great and wasting sina 

Bp.aandarmm,yraTk%,\.nB. (Docks.) 

proligflrOHB (pr^lij'$-i^H), a. [< NL. proUge- 
rua, yroliger. <* L, jWolea, offspring, + gerere. 
bear.] !• Producing progeny; bearing off- 
spring; especially, germinating, as an ovum; 


at great length ; tediouH : as, a prolix speaker 
or writer. 

We shall not be more srrilvc; hut refer the sabstantlal, 
perfect, and assured handling horuof iu your circumapeo- 
lions, fidelities and dlllgenoea Burnet, Reoorda, 1. 11. 

■•Byn. 8. Long, lengthy, wordy, long-winded, spun out, 
proloiiMd.— 4. Tiresome, wesrlsomu. 

prolilioilBt (prp-lik'eiiiH), a. [< prolix + 
-i-oua.] Dilatory ; i jiteudi^ to deliiy or put off ; 
causing delay; prolix. 

Yonr Lordship oommsiided me to lie large, and I take 
lloenoe to beprritokitf, and shalbe neradueiitaro tediona 
IDMuyt’e Vayagee, 1. 217. 
Lay by all nioety and proUxinuM bltishea 

Shak., M. fur M., II. 4. 109. 

prolixity (pro-lik'si-ti), II. [< WR. proUxilee, < 
OF. timiaato, F. prblixitd ss yr.jn^onxitatss Bp. 
prot^idad bb Pg. prolixidatic = It. proliaaitd, < 
LL. prelixita{U)H, great length or exteusioii, < 
L. j^olixua, stretched out : see prolix,] The 
state of being prolix ; extension ; len^. (•) 
Length In a maturiu sense. (Baro.] 

Onr fathers ... In their shadml walks 
And long protraoted bow'rs unjuyed at noon 
The gloom and ooolneas of declining day, 

Tbaiiks to Boiievolus— be spares me yet . . . 

The obsolete proUxay of shade. 

Ctnpper, Taak, 1. 206. 

The monkey, meanwhile, with a thick tall curiing out 
Into preposterous progsrito fnim beneath his tartans, took 
his anition at the Italian’s feet. 

nawthoma, Hoven (Isbles, xl. 
(6) Lengthliiess; inf nutu and superfluous detail ; iedioua- 
uesa. 

I might cx|iatiat<» in a large description of ilie several 
holy ulaoes which this Church (as a i^ablnot) contains In 
tt. But this wunld be a superfliiuus prtiixity, so many Ffl- 
grims having dlsoharg’d this ofllce with so much exaetneas 
already. MautuireU, Alepiio to Jerusalem, p. 68, 

The minuteness of Zurlta’s luvestlgsilons has laid him 
open to the charge of proUxitg. 

JhreaaoU, Verd. and Isa., II. 1, note. 

prolixly (prd’likH-li or pr^liks'li ). udv. [< pro- 
lix + In u proli x manner ; at great length. 

That we have In the former chapters hitherto extended 
onr dlaoourae so jmilixly, none ought to wonder. 

Eaalyn, True Kellgiun, I. 268. 

prolixneM (prd'liks-ues or pro-likH'nes), n. [< 
prolix -f -neaa,] The chara<*ter of being prolix ; 
prolixity. 

The prUixnm, oonsindnl, and monotony of modem lan- 
guages. 

Adam SmUh, On the Formation of Languages. (Aaffleni.) 
proUt, V- An obsolete form of prowl, 
prollert, n. An obsolete fonn ot prowler, 
prolocuior (pr6-lok'q-t(>r or prd^o-kfl-tqr). h. 
[Formerly jeroUteuiovr ; OF. proloeuteur, < L. 


entei^ into the formation of an embryo.-— 2. 
Speoifieally, noting the film, pellicle, or mem- 
brane of infusions, as the supposed origin or 
source of the infusorial animAcules which ap- 
pear in such infusions. See paeudovarg, 2.-3. 
m hot, same MproHferoua.-^PtqBamoaM dUk or 
layar [NL. dimaaproUgania], in •nidfyol.Tthe mass of oeHs 
upon theoutaide of an ovum, derived from the Inside of a 
Gmaflan fdUlde, wronger supposod to be gerrolnativeb or 
to enter Into the fomiKion of an embryo. The real ger- 
ffllnsUve area of an ovum is of coarse within Its oell- 
wall* 

prolix (prflOikfl or prO-likB')i g* [< F. prolfxe 
ssSp’. proiyo sa Pg. prolixo xx It proliaao, < L. 
proUxua, stretehed out, extended (as the hair, 
neok, tail, trees, tunic, etc.), LL. also prolix in 


prolo€ulor,prologuutor, a pleader, an advocate, 
\ proloqui, speak out, utter, declare, < pro, for. 
before, + logui, pp. loeutua, siieak : see toeution,] 

1. One who speaks for anotlier or for others. 
[Bare.] 

Olivia undertook to lie onr prolocutor, snd delivered the 
whole In a snmmary way. OaldamUh, VIoar, xL 

The silence of roourds cannot be held to prove that an 
oiganlsetl asaeinbly like that of the commons ooold ever 
have dlstieiiBed with a recognised praloeutor or foreman. 

ShOba, Const Hist, 1 486. 

2. The speaker or chairman of the lower house 
of the Convocation. (Bee convoeatUm, 3.) He 
is elected by the lower house, subject to toe ap- 
proval of the metropolitan. 

As for the convoostioii, the queen thought fit to prorogue 
It though at the expenco of Tir. Atterbuiy's dis^easnre^ 
who was designed their prUoeuUir. 

Swiff, letter, Jsn. IS; 1706-9. 

^^^^vihin), fi. -^ip,] S’he 

or station of a prolocutor. 



pindoeBiriz 


Mmt yon (fortluityou nro «i eloqnvnt i 9 an]Mr)to Iwilwlr longT] 1. The aet otprolongingf or longthenp 
^ ^ ^ tag j„ time or opMo: u, thoi>fSo»«w«oii of a 

tt Ol O g lBdi »■ <■. 800 prolMWitse. NmiMun«itlaUrliig umtonMitiortlmjmlMvattai 


prologise, V. »< Heo 2^oioqu\ 

prolMiM, mloc (pw'iori, I 

ntiVkIstJtM € illr mviMitttaujt V t 


troduetion, < irp<$, before, 4* a eaying or 
epeakiiig: see ihgoa.'] 1 . The preface or in- 
troduotlou to a dMOourae or performance : epe- 
oiftcnlljr, a digcoume or poem apoken before a 
dramatic iH^rformanoe or play Degina; hence, 
that which pitscedea or leada up to any act or 
event. 


Jorum In hlw twetjunolivii on Mathon Mith tlilo. . 

Wi/dtf, Prolog (on MiitUioir). 1 

Thtnk’it Uion that mirth and rain ddlghta, 

High food, and ■hadow-ohort'niiig nights, . . . inff> 
Are proper jmdogm to a orown? Mil 

Quadet, HmUema li< 11- pie( 
How this vile World Is ehaiift*d ! In former Boys a h( 
jhntogwt were sorloua Bpoeones before Playa It u 

Oanffnpt, Old Batonelor, ProL « gu 

I’ll readyon the whole^ from beginning to end, with the vjjnc 
proUiguB and epilogue, and allow time for the musln bo- ™y , 


pniogw and epilogue, and allow time for the musln b»- 
Cween the acta. Sk&rtdatit The Clitic, 1. 1. 

8 , The apoaker of a prologue on the atage. 

It Is not the fashion to see the lady the epilogue : but 
Itis no more unhandsome than to see the lord the tmolfWiM. 

SiMk., As you like it, Epll. 

The dnke Is enteiiiig ; sot your faces right. 

And liow like country prMogun. 

IfUkehtr (and atuther). Noble Gentleman, lit. 2. 


line. 

Noorialmient in living ureatnrea la for the prefeageffsa 
oCltfa Amm, Nat. HM. 

If we begin to die uImb we Uvs^ and longlife be but a 
pnlaiiffaHun of death, our Uf e is a aad eompoeltlon. 

Mr T» Brommt Um-bnilal, v. 

8 . A part prolonged; an extenalon: «a| tiie 
prohr^Uon of a mountain*nuige* 

Two remarkahle p roe aaaea orpro fe np aW Dae of thebonea 
of the lag. Mig, Nat TheoL, vUL 

8ofas resemUliig aprslMpatfoa of niieaar Chaiva. 

Obovpe NNbt Middlemarah, xvU. 

3. Extension of time by delay or poalponement. 

Tills ainbaaaage oonoemed only thaprolsiiMgoa of days 
for payment of monies. Jkuon, Hist Hen. VIL 

prolongs (pr^lonj' ), u. [< F. prolongs, a biuid- 
ing-rope, < protonger, prolong: gee j^olong.} 
Mint,, a hemiien rope composed of three 
pieces joined by two open rings, and having 
a hook at one end and a toggle at the other. 
It is usually about nine yards long. It 8 used to draw 
a gun-carriage without the limber in a retreat or ad- 
vance thfuogh a narrow street or deflle;, or for tempora- 
rily attaching the gun to the limber when It 8 not de- 
sired to limber up. It 8 also employed In getting guns 
aoroes dltchea for ilghtiug overtumod gan-earriages, and 


Ptetehrr (and anothtr). Noble Gentleman, lit. 2. 
•■SfB. L Pr^foM, PrmwJbie^ etc. Bee fatrodueMnn. 
proiOgniS (prd'log), e. t. ; prot. and pp.jmdopficd, 
ppr. prologuing, [< jtrologMe, n,\ To Intro- 
ouoe with a formal prologue or preface: pref- 


aoroes dltchea for ilghtiug overturned gun* 
fur any other purpoae In whtoh anoh a rope 
useful. The prolonge can be shortened by Ic 
and onimring either the terminal hook or 
toggle 111 one of the lntenued8te rluga. 
When not In nse. It 8 wound about and 
carried on the proloiige-liooks on the trail 
of the gun. Bee cut under p u n-eamidips. 
~Ptokiiiiti-kiiot a usefnl as well 

as ornamental knot, aometlmee oalled a 
eapdan-knatt formerly known by gannern 
as s dela^flmoL 


can be made 
oping It back, 


Pralonge.fjr 

Capstan-knot. 


,Og!lg(pro'iog),c.f.;prot.andim.jm>iopttMf, os s ds/ap^Hot 
prologuing, [< jtrologue, n.J To intro- prolongST (pr^-ldng'dr), n. One who or that 
16 with a formal prologue or preface; pref- which prolongs, orlen^ens in time or space. 


uoe with a formal prologue or preface; pref- which prolongs, orlen^ens in time or space. 

, . Of... Temperanoe I Thou ProUnifftr of Life ! 

Thus lie his speo81 W, ttag, Vagltlve neoes, L IOC. 

• . , . /-/!*»?*• / prolongment (pr^lOng'mgut), ». l<]»rolaHg + 

prologolsa, proloi^ (proMog-Ia), r. pret. iwt of pwlongiii, or the state of 

and pp. fmfiign%srH, jrrologiml.por. pro^uiz- l^jlng prolonged; pTOlongation. 


liver a priilogiie. 

There may pndtudtif the eplrlt of Philip, Herod's brother. h8 own un-eligible State. 

MUiUtn, nan of a Trsgedy oalled Bapt8tee. SkaiMnirift Cbaraoter8tlo% IL 141. 

ArtomU Prolotftiisea prolusion (pr^ld'sh^n), N. [as Bp. profusion ss 

Browning, Dnuiiatlc Romances and Lyrics (snbUtleX It, prolugione, < h,proluiHo(u~), a prelude, <^o- 


deolliie Death, and endearour the utmost /¥olbfipfiwnf of 
h8 own un-eligible State. 


prolopdior (prd'log-i-s 6 r), n. [< prologuize + 
-frl.j One who luakcH or deilvorH a prologue, 
[Bare.] 

Till, decent eoblee on h8 liook 
(Your jfTotognium all wear blookX 
llie pnilogue comes; and. If It's mim^ 

It 's Ter>‘ g<NMl, and very fine. 

Uigd, To Geoige Colman. 

prolong (pro-16ng')t [< ME. prolongen (also 
pHrhugm)l< OP. (and F. ) prolomer as Pr. prih- 
tonguar m Hn. Pg. jmtlongar as It. ftrohugarr, 
prolungare, < LL. proiongare, lengthen, extend, 
< L. pro, forth, + longus, long: see fom/i. Gf. 

I mrioin, nit. from the same L. verb.] L trans. 

, To lengthen in time ; extend the duration of ; 
lengthen out. 


pp. inroluam, 


or pwtiso before- 


I fly nut death, nor would 
Life much. MU 


raiong 

n, P. L., XL 547. 


And frequent cupe prdUmg the rich repast 

PlVe.R.ortb^,iU.lt2. 

8 . To put off to a future time; postpone. 

This wedding-day 

Perhaps Is but pmlonp’d; have patience and endure. 

8kJk„ Much Ado, Iv. 1. 256. 

3. To extend in siiace or length: as, to prolong 
H straight line. 

Gn each side, the countless arches prolong themselves. 

Rwdda, 

■>R|n. 1 and 3. To protract extend, oontlnn^ draw out 
TL infrttnH, To lengthen out ; extend. [Bare.] 

This page, which from my revorlea 1 feed, 

Giitil it seeiiis prolonging without end. 

Bg^ Chllde Harold, til. lOB. 

prolongftble (pr^l 6 ngVl> 0 f [< prolong + 
•fihie.] Caimblc-of being prolonged, extended, 
or lengthened. 

Hod the riMl been really ladetnltely proUmgatlo. 

PB U mp M o at Mag., XXVIL 14. 

proloilgatet (pro-ldng'gtt), r. /. [< LL. pro/ou- 
gutug, pp. of prolongarOt lengthen, extend: see 
prolongT] To prtdong; lenten. 

n8 prtit m galod note 


hand, < pro, before, 4- Indore, play: see ludi- 
erous.] 1 . A prelude to a game, performance, 
or entertainment; hence, a prelude, introduc- 
tion, or preliminary in general. 

The • . . noble coal must be vigilant, gu oontinnally 
armed, and be ready to enoonnter every thought and 
Imagination of reluctant sense, and the fMprolvtUnw of 
the enemy. Boeign, True Religion, I. 227. 

But why suoh long nrohuUm and d8^ay, 

Such turning and aojustment of the oaroT 

Browning, Transoendentallsm. 

8 . An essay or preparatory exorcise in which 
the writer tries Iub own strength, or throws out 
some preliminary remarks on a subject which 
he intrads to treat more profoundly. 

Ambition wh8h might have devaatated mankind with 
l*roluiUm» on the Peulatenob. 

LowtO, Fireaide IVavds, p. 62. 

As Uteraiy supports . . . came two romaikablejmDf«- 
dont of Vlsoontl before tlie Parte Aeedemy. 

MeUnHtrgh Boo., CLZIV. 606. 


having the ab* ^ 

donen longer ^ dr 

ihaathewiiM \ JIB Jf 

the body wm- 
ly pilose, and 
the wings with 
three submar- 
ginal oells. P. 

Jiicki is an en- 1 B 

emvofthehon- M Hi \ 

Bed StatM^ Bit 

prmwufwvwe .1 B 

(prd-mam^^), H 

^ One of Bie Pr rm mtkm JUcM, 

PronuEMMoHa, 

Pramaimnalia (Md-ma-mi^li-t). a, pi. mL.,< 
Ik pro, heiore, + NL. JfasNROMct, q. t.j Tho 
unknown hypothetioal ancestor* of mammalff; 
a supposed primitive type of dfamsiaWa, of 
which the existing monotremes are the neareRt 
relatives or descendants. Compare JPrototkeria. 

The unknown extlnot Prlmiiy ManmialB, or Promam- 

promammallait (md-ma-md^liyi), o. and n, 1 , 
a. Pertaining to the JPromdfafiialia. 

n. H. A promammal. 

premanatian (prom-a-n&'shQn), n. [< L. pro, 
before, 4- 111011080 ( 11 -), a flowing, < manaro, pp. 
wanatwi, flow, drip.] The act <3 flowing foith ; 
emanation. 

PromanaUen ... of the raya of 18ht 
JDr. H, More, DeL of PhlloeophlS Gabbali^ vUL, App. 

promenade (prom-e-nfld'),H. [< F.pfHNNe^e, 
a walking, walk, airing, drive, a public walk, 
ipromener, take out (animals), conduct, take 
(one) out for a walk, ride, or drive, < LL.profMi- 
naro, drive forward, < jno, forward, 4- fNleore, 
drive (auimals): see mfnea, taum.] 1. A walk 
for pleasure or display, or for exercise.— 8 . A 
place for walking. 

No unpleasant walk or promenado for the nneonflnad 
portion of some soUteiy prisoner. 

W. Montagna, Devoute Smgya L x8. 6. 

Moored oppoeite Whitehall waa a ve» large baqra with 
a saliion, aaaprommuulo on the topi called tha Vofly. 

J, dditon, Social Lite In Reign of Queen Anne^ if. 149. 
VremsBade oonoer t , a mnoloal entertainment in which 
the aodimoe promenodee or danoee during the music, 
Insteed of remaining seated. 

promenade (prom-e-nUdO, v, i , ; pret. and pp. 
jfromenadedm ppr. promenading, [< promenade, 
n.] To walk ahout or up and down for amuse- 
ment, display, or exercise; also, recently, to 
take exercise in carriage, saddle, or boat. 

The popleri, In long order due^ 

With c ypreia promenadod, 

Ikiuisepii, Ampbioii. 

The grandee damee. In their splendid toilets, j we w w- 
nadod In their gilded phaetons on the msgntfloent Avenue 
of the oha m ps R l vflilios- 

B, B. WadS!^, BeooUeotlons of a Minister, I. X 

promonador (prom-e-nR'd 6 r), n, [< promemide 
+ -«*!.] One who promenades. 

The Riva degU S^lavonl catches the wann afternoon 
sun In Ite whole extent, and 8 then thronged with premv- 
luufors of eveiy claaL condition, aga and sex 

HowStt, Venetian Life, 111- 

Prom^l^tifl (prd-md-fi'tis), B. [NL. (Gaudry, 
1861), < L. pro, before, 4- MeptiUo, q. v.] A 
genus of musteline carnivorous quadrupeds 
from the Upper Miocene. 


vaa a venr large baqre with 
B tofL oaued the Voily. 
gn of Queen Anne^ It. 149. 


promachos (prom'§- 
koH), N. [< Or. wpdpa^ 
X!(K, fighting in front or 
as a champion; as a 
noun, a defender, a 
champion, a defending 
deity; < irp6, before, + 
/ud;inTdai, fight.] In 6 r. 
mpth, and arekmoi,, a 
deity who fights before 
some person, army, or 
state, as a protector or 
guardian : said espe- 
cially of Athene and 
A|>ollo. In art and arelMi- 
ology the type 8 disUn- 
gnished by Um atUtude of 



oombatiofteuwlth npraiaed rmwiilini fttlisae Am De- 
ibleld and the apeer or mw. cMiubaftSiiiBei^^ 
other weapon extended um,hitiMMwMoNaskMai«.Na- 
thrwtenlii|3!r 

Promaehus (prom'g-kus), n, [NL. (Loew, 
1848), < Gr. irpdfMxoo* fighting in front: see 


SlMNild guard h8 s^ntng immth from blows. • ie«), ^ wr. npofiaxoo* UgMng m zron^ m 

IF. Cbsifo^. Syntax, UL 2 . (I8s8e.) proiNoekog.] A genusofrobber-fliesorAsmdA, 


promoritt (pf$-mer'itl, v, t. [< 'L,promoritnn, 
pp. of proMcrere, be deserving of, Cpro, for, 4 
merere, deserve, be worthy or: see merits 1 . 
To deserve; procure by merit. 

yrom him r^^krlat] then, and from htan alone, most we 
expect Balvatikni. acknowledging end eonfeering freely 
there 8 nothing In ourseivea whfoh can effeet or deasrvi* 
it from UM, nothing In any other creature which can prth 
merilorproeuralttoua i8orBon,Rxpoa. of Greed, U 

8 . To befriend; confer g favor on. 

neloveanotaod: no, not whilee He j weme r Si him with 
H8 fovoma. Bp. Matt, Sermon on Jaa. iv. 

promoritorf (pr#-mer'i-tqr), n. [< promorit 4 
-ori.] One who deserves or merits, whether 
good or evil. 

Whataoever mlaehiefi befoll them or their poeterity. 
though many agea after the deoeaie of the p romerUm. 
were Inflicted upon them In revenge. 

^MManBdlgtm*§JpptaL (Lafflam ‘ 

promoropo (prom'§-r 6 p), n, Abird of the gf 
nus PromeropB, in any sense. 

PromoropUUs (prom-s-rop'i-dd), a. pi. [NL.. 
< Promeropg'^Jdm,'] A nmily of teouirostrai 
insessorisi birds, named by Vigors In IfiBfrom 
the genus Promoropg: simonymons with JS^oetO' 
HsM«,aud still sometimes used in that sense, 
as by G. B. Gbay, 1869. 
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(prom'e-i6-pi"iii), ii.p? JNL., 

< FrmunpB -f -liMkj A labtemily of 
namedtromthe genua P rommy^by G. B. Qmy 
in 1847. It hai loolndad haUrnMnacmi alamentL and 
talltlleiiMd. Zn isaaonjinada it tha aaoond mlifaiiilljr 
of ITmimrMtdm, oontalnlng iN naia r o j i a ASUupyga^ etc., 
thus embtaoiiic Mrds now rsfomd to two dUrannt fhmt- 
UeiL and SuUtriMm, It was eallod PtOnh 

tmm hy lliSOi 

Promtrm (prom'^roM), fi. [NL. (Briaaon, 
1700), <ur. wpd, before, abird, the bee- 



eater: aee Merop8,‘\ 1, In ot^- 
wflA., a generic name varioualy 
used. (•) Apidiad tomanrdlffvent 
tannlroatnl or slendar-biUod Uids of 
tho passerine families PwrmdtSMtdm. 
JfsWj>ibay<rfw, and ISmfbiiiHiiMm, ana 
of thepioarian family Upuptdm, as of 
the genera Ept mm oI m B, (XnayKii /rrf- 
mr, and others not speolally related, 
(ft) Properly raatrioted to an Afrioan 
genns of osolne passerine birds of the 
family Mdtpimgtdm and sabfamllj 
MiHpkoffUmt baTing a slender ounred 
bill about twice as long as the head 
and not bristled, unfeatbersd operoa- 
lated nostrils, souteDate tarst and es^ 
tremely long tall. The type Is the 

a pe promeroM /*• MifsVi of South 
rica; there b a seooiid species, P. 


S. [/. c.] A species of the ge- 
nus /VosMfOjis, in any sense: a promeropo. 
promOiMti 0. A Middle English form of jprom- 
tae. 

promothta. (prf-m8'thf-|;, ». [NL. : see Fro- 
jfMrihcua.l In cfifom., same as pronuiikoug. 
Promethean (pr^md'thf^n), a. and a. [< L. 
i^rometheus, of or pertaining to Prometheus, < 
PrometkouSy < Or. Ilpo/igArfYi Prometheus, lit., 
according to the usual explanation, ^Fore- 
thinker’ (brother to ’Kfri/irgdri^, Epimetheus, 
* Afterthinker’), cf. irpotaj^, forethinki^, 
provident, < tr^, oeforc, *4- ftdkiv^ pres, itai^ 
veiVf learn, find out (or, as commoxdy supposed, 
counsel, providence, ft^aOeu, intend, de- 
vise, fi^Tig, counsel, all ult. <V think). In 
another view this is merely popular etymology, 
the name being compared with Skt. praman^, 
a stick which by friction produces tire.] 1. a. 
1. Of, pertaining to, or resemblii^ Prometheus 
in Ghr^k mythology, who showed men various 
arts, ineludung the use of fire, aud by the will 
of Zeus was chained to a rook and tortured by 
a vulture. 

Them vultures In my brwsl 
Gripe my Pronuthemn heart both night and day. 

Quorbi^ Emblems, Iv. 14. 

I know not where is that Promsthmm heat 
That can thy light relume. SMt,, Othello^ v. 2. 12. 



prailiBGnUy (promM-nfpit-U).adb^ Inapromi* 
nent manner; so as to stand out beyond tho 
in a striking manner; 


FnmethMn Silkirorm {Attmem 


«. Isrva of tMrditaKe. natural Use t 
enlaiged t r, side view oTusginent of lar 
< Aiffgrown lanra, natural klra. 


haad nr laraa of fDWIhii^^l 


lafva of fMiith Wage, eah 


Other parts ; eminently ; 
coiisnicuoudy. 
piromuenitjr (pr5-mis-kfi'i-ti), n. [e F. promio- 
€uiU ee Pg. promiseuidaat as It. prostiseiriid, < 
L. promukmm^ mixed, not separated: see jpro- 
iMbcfiONs.] 1. Promiscuousness; confusion; in- 
discriminate mixture. 

The God-alieiibctlona of the modem polythebm are 
nearly In as aad a sUti* of pemleitty and p r e mf si usf i|f as 
wore the more substantial deluea of the tireeka 

Msr, Marginalia, Izav. (Dsebs.) 

Lady Charlotte . . . was fond of flooding the domeetio 
hearth with all the people pussesaed of any sort of a name. 
... Mr. Wynnstay loaihtul such prowbnigy. 

Jfrs. Uwnphry Word, Hobert Elamere, xvIL 

9. Promiscuous sexual union, as among some 
races of people. 

fVombmfly may be oslled Indefinite polyandry Joined 
with Indefltilie polygyny : and one mode of advanoe b by 
a dlminntion of the Indeflniteneas. 

/I. SpimeeTt IMn. of RooluL, 1 2B7. 

promiacnons (prp-mis'ku-us), u. [s OF. pro- 
mi8cue &b Bp. Pg. It. prftminruo, < L. promisemts, 
mixed, not separated, < pro, forth, + misesrs, 
mix : see ffiixZ .] 1 . Conustiiig of parts or indi- 
viduals jmuped toTOthor without order; min- 
gled indiBorimiuat^y; confiisiMl. 

Distinotion In promitnmun Noise is drown'd. 

Congfrmm, On the Tsklug of Nsmnre. 

In lushed at once a rude pnmiuuotu crowd. 

PaL and Arc., ill. Ml. 


'cap.] A genus of moths. JJAbser, 1826.-* 
1 omiih., the Biaokbumian warbler, Den- 
drwoa bktckhnrnitF: so named by Cones ffom 
the fiame color of the breast, 
prominonoe (prom'i-nflus), a. [< OF. promi- 
nenee s Bp. Pg. promi'nencia bs It. prominetutaf 
< L. prominentia, a projection, < prominen{t-)», 
ppr. of prominerc. jut out : see prominentTi 1. 
llie property of being prominent; a standing 
or juuing out from the surface of something; 
also, that which jjnts out : protuberance: as, the 
prominence of a joint; the^omtfienee of a rock 
or cliff; the prmninenees of the face. 

It sluiwa the none and sye^brows, with the several p rmn d 
nenm and fallings in of Uie featnim 

AdUmm, Anolent Ifedala iii* 

8. The state of being oonspiouous; oonspiou- 
ousness; distinction; notonety..-.aaiilni 
tal, etc., gromimmiie. flee the adjeotivee.— L_ 

nanoe cn Ikqrm. flame as e mfm iie s i|f Ibgtre (i 

aee^ under emOi 0 nce>.--lOlar promlllflliog, one of the 
grtet clouds of Incandescent hydrogen seen during a to- 
ud edlpae on the edge of the sun's dislL and at other 
timeaobsenrablu with the speoiroiicope.uigy&. L Pinjeo- 
tion, bulge, prooesa eroliieooe. 
promiliaiiciy (pronri-uen-si), H, [As profni- 
nenee (see -ry).} Bame as prominence, 
praninoilt (prom 'i -nent), a. and ». [< OF. 
prominent as Sp. Pg. It" prominente, < L. promi- 
uen(t-)8, ppr, of j>romincro, project, jut out, < 
pro, foilh, + ficrc, project, jut. Cf. eminent, 
imminent] I. o* 1. Standing out beyond the 
line or surface of something; jutting; protu- 
berant; in high relief: as, a prominent figure 
on a vase. 


He went on ounUmtedly enough, picking np a prom ben- 
out edneatlon chiefly from tbiMS that were not intended 
fbr ednoaUon at aU. oiiarge JEM, Mill on the Fli^ t A 

8. Forming part of a mingled or confused crowd 
or mass. 

Uhls, like the public Inn, provides a treat 
Where each pnmimnouM guest sits down to eat 

OroMe, The Newspaper. 

8. Distributed or applied without order or dis- 
crimination; common; indisoriminat<»; not re- 
stricted to one individual: nn, promiecnona eex- 
ual interoourse. 

UeigM on heape expire: 

Natfons with nations mixed confusedly die, 

And lost in one pn/miaeuotu carnage lie. 

Addimm, The (Campaign. 

4. Casual; accidental. [Prov. Eng.] 

I walked In, gentlemen, Just to say good mornln’, aad 
went, In a ptrmimumu manner, up stairs, and Into the 
back room. DiOum, Fiokwick Papen^ xxxlv. 

-Syn. 1. PromiaetfoicL Miaedlanmmt. Promitewnu em- 
phanxea the complete lack of arrangement ; wiaoManmma 
the throwing together of different lands. Hence we apeak 
of promiasM^ but not of ftiiaerUoMouM, oonfnslon; of 
miaceUtmeoiu, not prombruofM, articles In a magasine. A 
work-bu eoiitaliis a tnimaUaneam collection of tbinga, 
which sbonld never be allitwed to booome promimuoim. 

It is an argument of a looao and nngoyern^ mind to be 


affected wl 

ity ol mankind. 


Id urvMiiKwm approliailon of the goneral- 
Hpoctatiir, No. 1 


Is quite oxtiiiot In them ; yea, vse of senoe 
Hash within them noe plaM of resldenoe. 

TM 1FMMIs(M E. T. fi), Ik 67. 

8. n. e.] In dfifom.,of or pertainlugtothepro- 
metneus; lieing or known as the prometheus: 
as^ promethean silkworm. 

n. ft. [<• fi] A small glass tube containing 
sulphuric acid, and surrounded by an inflamma- 
ble mixture wuich it ignited on being pressed: 
formerly used for affording a ready liAt. 
pnmigtineiii (pr6*m6'thfis), ft. rNL.,^L. JVo- 
fnetheus, < Gr. Upofufieix, I^metheus: see Fro- 
metkean,'] 1. In mtiom,: (a) The popular name 
and also the technical si^iflo name of a lam 
silk-spinning moth, AttacuBprometheue, or TeSa 
Of CeiUmmi^prometkm. The male moth Is of a dark 
ribh smoky or amber hrown, the female of a lighter roety 
or reddish brown. In both sexes the wiims are crossed by 
a wavy whitish line neerthemiddlSLandliaveawideolay- 
oolored border. Near the tlpa of the fore wliigi thei^ 
an eyedlke epot within a hulsli-whlte, orMoent^ and in 
the female there is an Bnahw'reddlah-wliite sp^ edged 
wtm Uaok. near the middle of eaoh.wlng. The eggajuce 
laU in little oluSars of flveor Mrnpon Ute la the qirlng. 
The larva or worm la delicate blnUh-iriuto with a fhlat 
pndneaoeiiosk with lour black tabwelea on the thorax. It 
weds on ash, aamafraa, wild ohORy, Ifiaob manls^ plnm, 
poplar, bfarch, aad other treea. The oocooii It 
aettiAjBnr, and lemarkahla for tha long tough bund c 
whhA aoipanda It and whidi it aeour^ w 


It compresses hsrd 
lost unsightly 


The prmninnd and roc 

And binds the shoulders flat 

Ctneptt, Tatk, it 68& 

8. In entomr. (a) Baised above the general sur- 
^e: as, prominent eyes, {b) Projboting hori- 
lontally : na, prominent angles of the protborax. 
The head of an insect is said to be promAwnl when ite 
upper eurf ace Is horiaontal and oontuinous with that of 
the thorax. 

8. Standing out so as to he easily seen ; most 
visible or striking to the eye; conspicuous: as, 
the figure of a man in prominent in the pioture. 

The side of things which Is most promfMiif when they 
are looked at from European soil may not always be tha 
moet p ro minmt when they are looked at from Amerlean 
aolL F. A. livmmn, Amer. Leota., p. & 

4. Standing out from among the multitude; 
distinguished above others: as, a prominent 
eitixen. ragyn. l. Projectiiig, bulging.— fi 


IL u* If. A promontory. 

(Thewtods arieepe)be freely pouee,tiIl highest Prtf mi 

Brntops^ low aBeddiroes,aad the flaldfi that crowne with 


the anpportlQff twig. 


lb is seeurely wra p ped 
s promsMcfi jMWMMMh, 


The tdlea of men, eea p o r ta , and shcrea, are hid. 

Ohdpmen, Iliad, xtL 

8. One of eertain bombyeid moths; a tooth- 
baek or pebble. The Amerioaa red-hmnped proml- 
nantlaMsdMu eewe fi m u ; the European coxcomb promi- 
nent la AT. eame Wh a. See cat under ffriedpiitx. 


What the people but a herd confused, 
AmitMUanmtunhbM Jraeon, jUL, IIL 60. 

pTOmiflClumBly (prfi-mis'ka-us-li), adv. In a 
promiscuous manner; in a crowd or mass with- 
out order; with confused mixture ; indiscrimi- 
nately; without distinction of kinds or individ- 
uals. 

Like beasts aud birds pmmiaeumuiif they Join. Pa/m, 

PTOmiscnoiuniflflB (pro-miK'ku-us-nes), n. The 
state or character of being i>romiBCUonB, or of 
being mixed without Hclectlou, order, or dis- 
tinction. 

promise (prom'is), n, [Early mod. E. also 
jtromys, ^omen; < ME. promyn, jtrtmeeaeA OP. 
promewe, P. promeaae ss Bp. womeaa sb rg. It. 
promettsa, < ML. jtromUma, r., L. promihum, 
neut., a promise, fern, and neut. of lj,promiMue, 
pp. 01 pTomittere, send or put forth, let go for- 
Wiurd, say beforehand, promise: see promit] 
1. A declaration in reiorenoe to the future, 
whether written or verbal, made by one person 
to another, purporting to assure the latter that 
the former will do or forbear from a stifled 
act, or cause it to bo done or refrained from ; 
a declaration intended to give to the ^rson to 
whom it is made assurance of his right to expect 
from the promisor the thing promis^; especial- 
ly, a declaration that something shall be done or 

S fiven for the benefit of the promisee or another, 
n Uw, a promise Is not binding in suob sense as to be 
directly enforceable through the coorU, milese made 
upon a consideration good or valuable; In which oese the 
promiee and the consideration together fonn a contract 
or agreement (if under eeel, termed a eeeenont) whiidi 
binds the pnmileor, end it may be hie legal repreeenta- 
tivea, and givea the promteee, and in some eaaee a third 
pereon for whoae benefit the promlae waa roada the right 
to enforce it by Mil, or to recover damagee for lie breach. 


«IJi6 biiora him hot ttml ht 


Alio, no Stnnnfore oon 

milmtM him ram /Vvmiiiv mhI Onmn^ of that tho StfMii- 
gera aakettM roacnuboly. M t mdmth , p. 4a 

O Rome, I make tbeeproinfai; 

If Che redrtsM will follmr, thou reoelveet 
Ihj lull petition at the hand of Rnitiial 

Shot,, J. C., U. 1. fta 

Stateaman, yet friend to Trath 1 of aoul alnoere, . . . 
Who brake uopromite, eerved no private end. 

i*ap$, To Addlaon, 1. oa 

9. Ground or banis of expectation; eameat; 
pled^. 

There biida the jmewhe of oeleatlal worth I 

rounor, The Laat Hay. lil. 
Thy IKriendehlp'el Moenoma dook our unraapeotlng yean ; 
The iiratn fi e of deiloiooe fruit appeara. 

Cawpgr, Valodiotlon. 

8. That which affordH a ground or baniH for 
hope or for expectation of future excellence or 
distinction : as, a youth of great promtso. 

You have an uuapeakablo comfort of your youmr prince 
llamilllus; it la a geutleiuau of tiie greateat promitm that 
ever oanie into my note. ^UUUc., W. T., i. L SO. 

0 ^ 1 aee the oreaoent promtm of my apirit hath not aet. 

Tmw^nn, Loekalcy HalL 

4. That which is promistMl; fulfilment or gmiit 
of what is promise. 

And . . . oominaiided them Uiat they ahould not depart 
from Jernaalem. hut wait for the prmmm of the Father. 
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Il— 

4. To make as promisor; be the promisor in, 
[Bare trade use.] 

Thw ^ ^ 

nis Fromisod Land. Same as Loml qf /*r 0 m<ir (wlildh 
n-X-Tb he Pronin 

gHgomunt. 

CoMriuM. Will you aup with me to-idght, Gmos? 

CViM». No, 7 am pramimd forth. /Aok.. J. C.. 1. 2. 20S. 
•feriL L To aaaure. engage^ covenant Bee the noon. 

n. intranM. 1. To assure one by a promise 
or binding declaration. 

Tlui’ flokle fortune haa deceiv'd me. 

8 he promti'd fair, and perform'd hot tit 

l»unu.IDream'dlLay 
2. T<i afford hopes or expectations ; rive ground 
for expecting satisfactory or agreeable results. 

A ... aon of the laat Arohbiahop. who pramtet very 
greatly. WoljMif. Lettoro, 11 . 90l 

Thu day waa named, the weatherpramimt well. 

Mim Helen. xviL 

8. To stand sponsor. [Bare.] 

Thuru were thooe who knew him near the king 
And jmmdmd f(»r him ; and Arthur made httii xiilght 

f^igaon, PeUeaa and Kttarre. 


apmoiMr, < pnfM^, ^promi$nu, mam. 
Im: Me promte.} Contuaing ■ or 

binding oMlnmtion of eometUag to be don. or 
forborne. 

As the preceptive pmiteidoliwttieiiMeaet^ 
ia It moot advautageoualy cnforc^ j 


PromliiOKTnotS, in tu^ im abeolute pmtae to writ 


Ohm. IdMik. when 1 am king, claim thou of mo 
The earldom of llerafurd. . . . 

JBiuk. Ill claim thatproinhM! at your grace's handa 
Shot,, ttioh. HI.. ilL 1. 107. 
AlNMlUtS pramlSS, a promise which idedgea fulfUmeiit 
at all evrata; a pramliw uuqnalllled oy a coiiditioiL^ 

- — yymtou Bee hf>NieA.~~Chiiidltliinal prom- 

I the oUlgatloii to fulfil which depends on 


Aeti. 4. proiiilge-braadh (prom'is-brcch), n. Failure to 


. apromli 

promlse-breakar (prom'is-brft^kAr), n. 

law Impllua from oonduot as when one employ a a 


the 


perform what is promised. [Bare.] 

Since mlaerie hath daunted all my mirth. 

And 1 am quite vndotie through pnmtM-brmuh» 

JVaato^ Pierce Penileaae, p. A 
In doable violation 

Of anortNl ohaattty and of mmim-bntaek 
Thereon dependent Saak., M. forhL, v. 1 . 4ia 

_ _ One 

who bn^aks or fails to make good his promises. 

.. . , II e'a a moat notable coward, an infinite and endleaa liar, 

man to perform aday'a lalior, wiUiont any expreas ^miau an hourly prmnim-hreaker. Skak., AU’i Well, Hi. 6 . IS. 
to pay him. Tho law Uieii preaumea a promlM on the em- .. 

ployer'a part to give the man a reasonable reward, and it PTOlDlBe-CrMIiniw (prom is-kramd), a, Gram- 
^ eufuroe auoh impllwl praml^ -lJUifi of utc<l or stuffttd with promises. [Bare.] 

"" leatthealr,praifiiaa>eti 8 mfHed. iSAol:;. Hamlet, iti. 2. 00. 

promisee (prom-i-se'), a. [< promise + -oei.] 
The person to whom a promises is made. 

Where things promiaod in a treaty are tooompatlble, 
the pnnniaee may ohooae whioh ho will demand the per* 
foniianceof. iroiilaig.lntrod. to Inter. Iaw. | lOD. 

+ -/«»•] 

orally or in writing, tia dlatiiigulahed from one made an- * promise ; promising. 

der whioh la technically called a ermenafit. — Pnmlso Bo Mim he wlna with promSm-faU totreat% 

■adeflir. in BMalaw. an qfSirla a proposal made to give With iireaenta aom, and sum wltli rougher threata. 

or to do aomethliig. either gratuitously or on an onerous .SJyfwrier, ir. of Du Hartaa'a Wedka» iL. Babylon, 

oonalderatioii ; a promtoi is an offer of such a nature that r/ o. _^..i i 

the promlaor takes tlio other party's assent for granted. WTOllllBar (prom i-ser), «• [\ promise + -or*.j 

* . /b 1 — — 1 ... .. — assures, 

UM4) promisor. 


the bearer. ByUt. Bee fi40e<foBa<--'F2OB9giQKjM 
Hae eulA. 

pFOmitt, r. t. [MB. promyttsn » OF.prometUr. 
prometre J F. promettre ae Bp. prometer n It. pro- 
mettere, promise, < L. promiHere, send or put 
forth, let go forward, say beforehand, promise, 
< pro, forth, + lafftoro, send: see isiMtoM. Gf. 
admit, comii»tf,portri(, etc.] 1. To send forth; 
let go. 

C'ommaunded hym he ibolde prmngffa and ralire tlic 
oernauntea of almyghty «m 1 to paooe out ofpryiou and ti» 
be at lyberte. ./oifg^qf ArvmatAia (E. ETT. 8.X p. 81 

8. To disclose; make known. 

Promiitog . . . frank and free pardon of all offences anil 

Crimea Mnornfftsfl. 

irall.Chron.Hen.VlI..fol.88. (Auge-l>>ri.> 

3. To promise. 

It likob therfure, to my Lord of Glouoestre, and to alle 
the Lordea of the Ktogm Connaail, to jpromACi to the aaid 
Brie and aaoure hhn that thel ihul fermely and trewuly 
aioisten him to the exoerciae of the charge and oeonpacion 
that he hathe aboute the KIngea peraoiie. 

JPaskm hstun, 1 . 88 . 


\ lo called becouae promised by God to Abralmm 

to Haran ; llgurativuly, lieaveu. Also called Tka Prouiiaed 


promontt. n. lipromont^orft as if directly < L. 
pro, forth, -f mon{U)s^ hill: see moraril.] A 
promontory. [Bare.] 

A prammd Jutting out Into the dropping Bontb. 

Ibwytoii, l^lyoUdou, L 161. 

promontorioiUI (prom-(>n-td'ri-u8), a. [< prom- 
ontor-y + -orar.j Besembliug a promontory; 
high; projecting; conspicuous. 

Theambitioua man's mountain is his honour; and who 
dares find fault with so jmimontorioiia a 


My faith he lAlirahaml aojonrned In ttielaadfif eromiiif!^ 
. . dweUliig to talieriiacles with Isaac and 7aoob. 

IJeb. xi. 0. 

pggnggrtcprwnlsc, smt^ jnNmdMs. nm^ramlM 


Em. T. Admast Works. II. 407. 

promontoriHin (prom-ou-to^ri-um), p. ; pi. pro- 
mtmtoria (-j)). [( L. promonturium, a mountain- 
ridge, a headland: »oo promontory.} In anat., 
a promontory. 

promontory (prom'on-to-ri), w, and a. r=s F. 
promonUHre as Bp. Pg. it. promonforto, s ML. 
promontorium, L. promontHrium, promunturi- 
umf a mountain-ridi^, a headland, appar. <pro, 


An q|kf is not binding till it is accepted ; a promfiw Is 
btodlng as soon as it is known l)y tho party it is mode to. 
— ipcolsl promlM, an aotual promise as dlsUngiifshod 
from an Im^led promise. - Thu Fromlse, acoonling to 
the aooount given in the llible^ the asraranoe given liy 
God to Abraham that his desoondants should booome the 
ohoseii people, and tliat in him all tho tomilies of the eartli 
■hoiild be messed. 

**80 help me the promim, fair olrs," aaid Isaac, . . . 
**aa no raoh oounds over cruoaed my llpa !" 


One who promises; one who e: 
stipulates, or covenants: inli 

He waa a anbtylo deoeluer, afuror falae pnmiaer. 

/ope, Expoa. of Uatilel xL 
Though the expectation which israioed by Impertinent 
pnifiwiwrr la thus bsireii, their confidence, oven after toil- 
urea. Is so great that they subsist by still promising on. 

Ereile, Spectator, No. 448. 

promifling (prom'i-sing), p. a. [Ppr. of prom- 



To glTR it Uflk and a promlat of bettar, 8 e(< tick. 
■■ 8 ^ 1 AmunuiM, Promim, Rngaammudt PUdae, Com- 
neat. Those words are arrant to the order of strengtli; 
it would bo dUlionoralde to fail to keen what even tho 
weakest of them expresses. The formility and solemnity 
of eaoli are proporiloiied to Its strength. A wmnatU is a 
mutual obligation; ilio others are iioL Raoh of them may 
be either s^en or written, but the written is generally 
more formal, and may have greater legal obligation, 
pramiae (prom'is), v.; pret. and pp. prtmwed, 
ppr. promising. [< ME. proiSFran, promgssen; 
< vromise, n.] I. trans. 1. To make a promise 


SetM, Ivanhoq. xxxii. *<^|"U^*7Jiving promis^;^aSording just expecta- 


tions of good; affording reasonable miuiid of 
hope for the future ; looking as if likely to turn 
out well: as, a promising youth; a promising 
prospect. 

A course more prondsing 
Than a wild dedication of youneivea 
To unpath'd watena undream'd shorea. 

Shak., W. T.. iv. 4. 67& 

vromlaillffly (prom'i-sing-li), ode. [< promise 
ing + -/p” In a promising manner. 


t prdmiaor (prom'i-sor), n. r< proiiiiw + 

promissory a promiser. j m law, one who 
some one; especially, fiO engage that some *,roiniaeB 


benefit shall be eonfoired. 

Thel hym tmonyrndon that thel aholde kepe well the 
Citee while there life inyght endure. 

jrsrKii(E.E.T. ax 11 286. 
I waspremtoid them {riblNinsI against the toast 

ffltot,W.T.,iv.4. 287. 

You said that 
you 


promises. 

promiut, a. 


[< L. promissHSy hanging down, 


long, pp. of promittcrcy send or put forth, let go 
forwar^ let hang down, etc., seepromtoe,pro- 
mit.} Hanging down; long. 

1 know him hy hisprsmtosi besyd, 

And beellt browea. 

Heywind, IHalogaes (Worin, ed, Pearson, 1874, YL 10OX 
Book ^l^ii^lPragar, Oat ebh i s m . promissiont (pr^mish'on), a.. [< ME. promis- 
8. To afford reason to expect: as, the year < L. piwgira<o( it-), promise, 


ni said that your BiNnisors did promiis for you that 
should keep God's cuninuuidmoiits. 


promises a good harvest; the clouds promise 
rain. 

Surely this seemetli a plott of great reason and small 
diflloultye, which pnmisHh hope of a shorte and. . 

gpmssr, SUte of Ireland. 
Seeing the old oustle of tho stata 
That promidd uuoe moN firmness, so sMsfl'd. 

CDuiptr, Tssk. V. 6 fiOL 

8. To assure. [Colloq.] 

And what that euer be withynne this plaoo, 

Thai wullo for the entrete in eny wise, 

Hu ihiU not epudt, 1 yow 


pp. invmissusy promise : see promise.} Promise. 

The Holy land, that Men oallen tho Lond of Premgs- 
stoirn, or of Beheate. Mandnltts, Travels, p. 1. 

lasac, that was the child of Pramtsdan, although God 
kept hit life that was vnlooked for. 

4wr T. ifora, Cumfort agslust TiibntoUon (187SX tol. 87. 

pranilBlTe pro-mig'iv), a. [< L. promissivnSy 
promising, <^promittgrey pp. promissnsy promise : 
see prosHw.j Making or implying a promise. 
[Bare.] 

praniliorily (prom'i-sf-ri-li), chIp. By WIJ of 


(eTr. t. ax L laoa promise, mr 7. Brotsie. 


mintusy *promuntMs)y project, 
forth, + *i»»»Nere, project, jut, akin to monCf-K 
mountain: eoowominent,} L n.; pi, promon- 
tories (-ris). 1. A high point of land or rock 
projecting into the sea oeyond the line of coast ; 
a headland. 

like one that standS4ipoB a pnmumiers. 

And spies a far*off shore where be would tread. 

Shak., S Hen. VL, lU. 2. 186. 

The city Bagnsa occupied a peninsuliL sheltered on the 
one hand by the matoland, on the other by another prvm' 
onhiry forming the outsr horn of a small bay. 

B. A. JFrasma n , Venice, p. 285. 

8. In anat.y a prominent or protuberant part ; 
a prominence, eminence, or protuberance, (a) 
Of the saornm, ftie bold sallint angle between the first 
sacral and last lumbar vertebra, bounding the brim of the 
true pelvis posteriorly, end esp^ally monounoed to man. 

8 ) Of the wmpanuin, a ronmled hollow protuberanoe ui 
te inner wall of the wmpanlo eavlly, expraaotog thejpm* 
Jeotlon of the first whorl of the ooohies. itis sitaated be* 
tween the fenestra, and Its snitooe IsfuRowedbybrancht H 
of the tympanic plexus of nerves. 

n.t a. Besembling apromontoiy; high; pro- 
jecting. 

He found his flodres graiing vpon tho Premontork 
Monntelnes. Cfrtene, Menajj^n, p. 28. (Dadef.) 

Who sees not that the elambering goats get upon rvKkK 
and pnmtmian/ plaoes, wbilea the nnmble sbe^ few t'‘ 
the bottoms and dejeoted valleys! 

Jtoe. T. Adame, Woria,L 42.S. 

promoipih (prfi'mfirf ), n. [< Or. wpd, before. + 
fiop^y rorm.] In bioL, a fundamental type ot 
form ; a form promorpnologically considered as 
to its fundamental ^aracter, without regard 
to its actual modifications: as, a vertebrate, a 
moDiiscan, or an articulate promorph. JVtitorr . 
XXXIX. 408. 

promondioloilol (prf-mfir-fp-loj'i-lq^l), ff* [< 
promorphohg^ 4* 4^1.] Pertainiiig to pro* 
morphology; 'mathematically or stereometri- 
cally morphological. 

The Idee of the antlmen Is omitted, as bring 
tirily a pr o morpk d o gi m i conouptien. ^ 

“ . EHL,XV1. 9*0. 



^adv. Vm eoBiiaermoiii of or oeoordiiig to 

». r< 

iirmo^MoM + ^^ One wno la Toned ta 

or imdentands pramon^bology. JShcm. ArU.. 
\V1* 845. 

promorpli^^ (prd-m6r-for^ji), n. [Ai pro- 
ntarph + -^Mogjf (cf. morphOogif).'] In Woi., 
Htereometrio morphology: the morphology ox 
organic forma oonaiderM with reference to 
mathematioal flgnree or to a few f undamentid 
types of stmotuie: the mathematioal concep- 
tion or geometrical treatment of organic form. 

^ PromorpMoffif devdopt 

promote (pr^mdt'). v , ; pret. an& pp. prosioted, 
ppr. promoting, (( OF. promoter^ X u, promo- 
tu8f pp. of promaoeref move forward) push 
onwud, advance, bring to pass, reveal; see 
promoveSi I, tratis, 1. To contribute to the 
establishment, growth, enlargement, or im- 
provement of, as of anything valuable, or to the 
development, increase, or inlLuence of, as of 
anything evil; forward; advance. 
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6t. aet of infonning; the laying of an in- 
fm^tion against any one. 

IVsdsU. SiqpNk of Mstthev vL ( Ams«. DM.) 
T^on^OBi^mnotlon. (OTobelnUksltneofpio- 
inotlim; DSTe ths prapeet or right ot promotloii In omo 
^VM nnog. <^)ToMoii|RiodbmnrlorordlUg«nilDdatj 
with n ?low to rooommeiialng one's idf for promotion. 

** Yon want to smoke those Slthy ol|m** replied Mrs. 
Bawdon. **1 remember when yon HkM 'em, though," 
answered the hnsband. . • . "That was when I was en my 
promoCfoN, Goosey," she said. 

Tkadtnrm Vanity Yatr, sUr. 

* 8 yn. SeejprBpma 

promotive (pre-md^tiv), a. [< jmmiofe + -<ee.] 
Tending to promote, advance, or encourage. 

In the goremment of Ireland, his rStrallord's) adminis- 
tration had been eqnally mmiiogM of his roaster's Inter- 
est and that of the subjeets eommltted to his care. 

Bume, Hist 1^., Uv. 

promovalt (prf)-m5'v§l), w. [< promove + -ol.] 
Advancement ; promotion. 

TeUme If my reoommmHlatlonoan In anything be stead- 
able for the of the good pf tirot 


Mr. John Jenny . 


UrgtUMTt, tr. at Rahelala fU. 8S. (ptuim.) 

promovet (prp-mdv'), e. t, [< F. promouvoir as 
Pr. Sp. Pg. promover ss It. promuovere, < L. pro- 
WBS always a leading man In pm- movere^ move forward, push onward, advance. 


the general Interest of the colony. 

N, Martanf New England's Memorial, p. 102. 
Those friendships which once promoted llteraiy fame 
seem now to be dlsoontlnned. Qotdmttk, The Bee, No. fi. 

2. To exalt, or raise to a higher post or posi- 
tion; prefer in rank or honor: as, to promote 
a captain to a majority. 

I win promote thee unto very great hononr. 

Nnm. xxll. 17. 

Did I Bollolt thee 

Ifrom darimess to promote me, or here iSaoe 

,FrL:,x.746. 


Mtettoa.] 


In this dellolous garden? 

8t. To inform against. 

There lack men to promote the king's oflicera when they 
do amiss, and to promote all offenders. 

LaHmer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., IfiSa 
•■Syn. 1. To further, help^ enoonrege, assist 

ELt intram. To give information; be an in- 
former. 

Steps in this false epy, this promoNiiy wretch; 
doedy betrays him that ho gives to eaoli. 

Drayton, The Owl. 

promotet, [ME., < L. promotm, pp. : see 
promote^ v,\ Promoted. 

For where a lover thlnketh him promote, 

Envy will gruoche, repining at ms wde. 

Court ^ 1*000^ L 1281. 

promotementt (pr^mdt'meut), n. [< promote 
4* -ment.] Promotion. meJ^, 
promoter (prv-mO'ter), n, F, promoteur ss 
Bp. Pg. promotor ss It. promoiorey < ML. pro- 
motor, a promoter, < L. jtromoveref promote : see 
promove f promote,’] 1 , One who or that which 
promotes, forwards, or advances; an encou- 
rager: as, a jtirorooter of charity. 

We are no more Instilled in treating what we take to be 
untrue theories of morsls as positive promotenr of Woe 
than in treating what we deem truer theoriee as positive 
promotefv of virtue. 

T, B. Gram, Prolegomena to Ethieik 1 886. 
2. One who aids in promoting some financial 
undertitking; one engaged in gettiim up a joint- 
stock company ; one who makes it his business 
to assist in the organisation and capitalising of 
corporations. 

It is notorious that some of the [ralljroads have been 
ndibed to the extent of thirty, forty, and even more per 
cent by promoters and syndloMea who have placed In their 
own pockets such large proporUons of the snms sabsoribod. 

PmSSohOp Boo,, N. B., XUll. 868. 

3t. An informer; specifically, a person who 
prosecuted offenders as an informer in his own 
name and the king’s, receiving in reward part 
of the fines or iienalties. 

Thew he aeouaen, premetera, and danderen. 


Latimer, Mtac. Bdeotloiw. 
Game sneaking to my honae like a p ro m o ter to spye flesh 
intheLsnt Morffm and Awdited^I^tlateOoanc^iT. 


promotion (pr^md'sh* 
1 F.j^prowo 


L<'!^»promoegoH, 

< OF. (and F.iprowoSoii ss Fr. promoBo m Sp. 
promoeion m Pg. promogSo ss It. promogtone^ < 
LL.jproifioMo(ii-), advancement, < u^promovete^ 
pp. promotm^ move forward, promote: seejpro- 
woee, promote.] 1, The aet of promoting ; ad- 
vancement ; encouragement : as, the promotion 
of virtue or morals ; the promotion <A peace or 
of discord.— 9. Advancement In rank or honor; 
preferment. 

.The hiffheat promoNon that God eao bring his unto in 
this Utau to suffer for his truth. 


bring to pass, eulaige,' increase, extend, reveal) 
<«ro, forth, forward + morcrc, move: see move, 
Cff. promote.] 1. To promote; forward; ad- 
vance. 

Th' inerease 

Of trades and tillage, ntider laws and peace, 

Begun Yn him, but settled and prom o ted 
"By the third hero of his name. 

N. Joneon, l*rinee Henry's Barriers. 
Wlthont Christ we can do Just nothing but lie Imi* 
calmed and unable to move w promote. 

Met, A Ward, Sermons and Treatises, p. 171. 

2. To incite ; encourage. 

Those works of ours are greatest In the sight of God 
that . • . condnoe most to the promoriny of others to 
glorify Ood. Doiute, Sermons, vUL 

pronurrentt (pro-m5'vent), u, [< L. promo- 
ven{t-)8f ppr. of promovere, move forward: see 
promote.] The plaintiff in the instance court 
of the admiralty. 

promovert (pro-mfi' v6r), n. [< promove + -cr^.] 
A promoter. 

For bdkia A heresloi^ as they call goddls worde, be pro- 
^ pressed downe, A huriied vath all the promtmen 
Joye, Expos, of lianlel vlL 

(prompt), a, [< ME. ^prompt, < OF. 
'(and"F. )prompf = Bp. nrotito =: Pg. prompto as 
It. pronto, < L. promptus, jfromtm, visible, ap- 
parent evident, at hand, prepared, ready, qnicK, 
prompt, inclined, disposed, pp. of jn'omere, take 
or bring out or forth, produce, biing to light, 
< pro, forth, forward, + emere, take, acqmre, 
buy: see emption,] 1, Beady; ouick to act as 
occasion demands ; acting with cheerful alacri- 
ty; ready and willing: as, prompt in obedience 
or compliance. 

Very disoeming and prompt In giving orders. 

Cfavvndcm, Great Bebellion. 
Good temper; spirits to undertake, 

And not soon spent, tbongn In an ardnons task. 

Coofper, Task, I. 4oa 
Hundreds oroffMrt for blows and blood. 

M^L.oftheL,llL 24. 

9. Given or performed without delay; quick; 
ready; not d^yod. 

I do Bgnlie 

A natural and prompt alacrity 
1 And 111 hardness. Shak,, Othello^ L a 288. 
But chief myself 1 will enjoin, 

Awake at duty's call. 

To show a love as prstfipf as thine. 

Cow^, Dog and Water-lily. 

8. Hasty; forward; abrupt. 

1 was too hasty to condemn unheard ; 

And you, perhapa, too prompt in yonr replies. 

Dryden, 

4t. Inclined or disposed. 

Fair virtuosi]], 

Towhidh the Greelsni are most pnmufl and pragnant 
5tear.,T.and6..Tv.4.Sa 

wlflL Eariy, timely, pnnotnal. 
proilipt (^mpt), V. t. [< ME. prampten; < 
" ' % move or excite to action; 


Lathlm tvamlato It Intolatta agaliie,ihMiai In aoeh 
plaee whme no other KlMte may m«N|M htan. 

Aishom. The ftoholsmsditsr, p, SS. 
They whtapertoaever them quickly, laeytoStoen I why 
do you let them prsiivC one another ? 

Bfou. and FI,, Ooxoomb, v. a 
If she thou'd flag in her pert, I will not fall to p mis pf 
her. CbngnniiVwsy of the Wocld,m 18. 

8. To dictate; suggest to the mind; inspire. 

And whlap'ring angels Bnroufl her giflden dreema 

Tvi^Elolaato Abehud, L 8ia 

By these Steps I strive to elimh np to Heaven, and my 
Soul prompte me 1 shall go thither. 

BowM, Letter^ 1. vL 81 

4t. To remind ; put (one) in mind. 

Soft and delicate dealrea. 

All prompting me how fair young Hero 1% 

Baying I liked her ere I went to wars. 

8hak„ Much Ado, L 1. SOI 
■lyn. 1. Ariuote, ImpA, Indtiw. eto.(aee ae(iiate),liMUM^ 
dlaposa suggest to. Bee list under impel, 
promrt (^mpt). ti. [< prompt, e.] 1. In com., 
a limit of time fpveii for payment for merchan- 
dise purchased, the limit iictiig stated on a note 
of reminder called a prompUnote, 

He does pay In money —that In, he gives his sooeptaaoe 
at two or three months or whatever promp Is onstomary 
In the trada and when the bill falls due he pays It 

Mindeenth Cenkary, XIX. 801 

9. Information suggested or prompted. 

Few I children In aohiNilsI will not glvis and not many 
will not take prompte, or peep In their books. 

G. A BoU, Anier. Jour. IlyohoL, HI. 01 

prompt-book (prompt'btdc), N. A copy of a 
play prepared for the prompter’s use, and con- 
taining the text as cut awl altored for represen- 
tation. with all the stage business ana other 
directions required for performance, 
prompt-conw (prompt’sen^t^r). u. Bee etage, 
prompt (promp't^r), n, [< MK. promptere, 
fwomptare, pnmptoHire ; < itrompi + -#fri.] 1. 
One who or that which prompts, or admonishes 
or incites to action. 

We understand our duty wlthont a teacher, and aoqnit 
ouraelvM as wu ought to do wlthont s pranmer, 

iHr RTVMdrange, 

We And In ourselves some prompter called a desire ; 
and, the more essential the aotion, the more poworful Is 
the Impulse to Its performance. 

U, Si^teer, Boolsl Htatlo% p. 81 

Bpeciflcally — 9. A person stationed behind 
the scenes or in a covered box at the front of 
the stage in a tiieater, for tiie puriioso of assist- 
ing the actors wliun they are at a loss by re- 
peating to them the first words of a scuilence ; 
also, any person who aids a public speaker, etc., 
by suggesting wonls he may b<i at a loss for. 

No withont-liook pndogiie, faintly spoke 
After tlie prtnnpter, for our entrance. 

Shak,, K. ami J., 1. 4. 1 
The pliw Is done ; the curtain dropi^ 

Slow falling to tlie pmmpter^e bell. 

Thadmray, Thu Knd of the Flay. 

promptlllg (prompting), it. [Verbal n. of 
prompt, V.] 1. The act of inciting, instigating, 
suggesting, or reminding. — 9. An incitement 
or impulse, especial ly from inner desires or 
motives: as, the jtnmptingH of affection. 

Many sane {lersons have experlotioed horrid prompUnge 
when standing looking over a iircclplce. 

Pop. Sei, Mo., XXXVI. 81 

The later the date the more likely that he (the arohl- 
teotj bnllt his arcade aooordlng to the prompUnge at his 
own geolua M. A. Freemati, Veniea P< 8M- 

promptitnda (prompt ti-tud), n. 

tituae as Bp. proulitud s It. jnroH , 

promptituao, ]»romptitudo, < L. promptua, ready, 
prompt: mse jnromntj] 1. Promptness; readi- 
ness; quickness of decision or action when oc- 
casion demands; cheerful alacrity. 

Much will depend on the promptitude with which these 


[< F. promp- 
t It. jfroHtitudiue, < LL. 


Many fair wrsmeiiowi 
Am dallyiylm to enaCUe^^ 

That Maras^ seme two days rinoe, wore worth a i 

Ateil,Btoli.m..L 181 


prompt, a.] 
incite; insti^. 

Murderer, do the wont 
Thy hose nnnoble tbonghts darepmqfg thee to I 
I am above thee^ slave! 

Beau, and Ft,, Woman-Hater, v. 1 
Hla wish and mine both prompt me to retire. 

Cbtepsr.BeClremeni, L 880. 

9. To assist (a learner or speaker) by suggest- 
ing something forgotten or imperfeotly learned 
or imown, or by pronouncing the words next 
in order; as, to prompt a pupl; to prompt an 
aotor* 


means osn be brought Into sotlvlty. 

Jefereon, Worki VIII. 61 

9. Prompting. 

Those who were contented to live without reproaeh, 
and had no promptitude In Uialr minds towards gloiy. 

JSheeU, Bpeetotor, Na 407. 

promptly (promptMi), adv. [< prompt + -2y9,] 
In a prompt manner ; readily; quioxly; expe- 
ditiously; cheerfully. 

promptneBB (prompt'nes), n. [< prompt 4- 
-tiers.J The state or quality of being prompt; 
readiness; quickness of decision or action; 
espetfially, quickness of action in executing a 
decision; cheerful willingness; alacrity. 

Cassias alone, of all the oonapiratora, seted with prompt- 
nem and energy In providing for the war which ha fore- 
saw the death of Cwsar would kindle. 

Awee, Worki It 871. 

A good Judgment oomUnas sronuflfieat with daUharato- 
usas. J, SMty, Ontltnas of Piychol., p. 401 
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tdflBoiilti * 


«eai6 the moit dangerooe and 
prompt-note (prompt'not), n. In 00 m., o note 
of reminder of the dky of payment and sum dne, 
etc., given to a purchaser at a sale of merehan- 
dise. Bee prompt^ n. 
prompt-side (prompt'sld), n. See atage. 
promptnarp ph primptu€h 

rioH (-rix). [ss F. promptuMre » Bp. pronimrio 
ae Vg,prtmptmfio, < LL. ^vromptuanum, prom- 
tuarium, a repoBiterv, etorohouae, store-room, 
hence in ML. used (like £. migaeiM) for a re- 
IMwitory of information, handbook (in thiH 
seiiHo also irreg. promptoHtim, promptoriug), 
HH in I^romptmrium Panmlorum Ctmicorum or 
Promptorium Parvulorum, *the little scholars’ 
handbook,’ or i’rosip/orfiMr Puarorum^ ‘the boys’ 
handbook,* the name of an Euglish-Latin dic- 
tionary of the ITitii centurv; < L. ptimpim^ 
pp. of jr^romercyproauce. bring out: see 
primpU^ Tiiat from whioh supplies are drawn ; 
a slorehouHe; a magazine; a repository. 

Hliiory, that great truaatiry of tlnio and nramplvary ot 
herolqae aotloiia iiowett, Forreliio iVavvll, 11 . 22. 

Bid Naddo think, at Mantna, he had but 
To look Into hla mmmtuorit, put 
ringer on a aet thought in a Mt apeech. 

Bftneniim, Bordello. 

, , II. [< prompt + -arc.] 
int; instigation. 

Ill to my lutither : 

Though he hath fall'n by promptiow-td the MimmI. 

^AaJr.,M.for M., IL 4.17a 

promulgate (pr$-muFgat), r. f. ; prtd . and pp. 
protmugated, ppr. promulgating. [< L. prtmul- 
gatu8f pp. of promulffarCf mako known^ publish, 
\prOf forth, + -mulgarr^ of uncertain orispn. 
Cr. piromulge.'] To make known by open dec- 
laration, as laws, decrees, or tidings; publish; 


promiiture 

Suggestion; inci 


'dSz). £Nl^^*^.prosiiiwto,eeorr^ 
prodoM^, in^boseis: seeprodoscif.^ Xaeafosi., 
a proboscis; a beak or rostrum of various in- 
seots: originally applied by linger (1806) to the’ 
mouth-parts of bees; applied by Kirby and 
Spence (1H18) and subsequent authors to the 
oral instrument of hemipterous insects, in 
which the ordinary trophi are replaced by a 
sheath containing four hair-like lancets or 
Hcaipella. 

Functurufl the outlde with a proboMli (s rery ihort 
thrm-jolnted promiueii) ■pringlng ■■ it were from the 
broMi, but capable of being greatly porreeted. 

JS. P. S^Wpa^Anlm. Life, p. 472. 

promyoele (prd-ml-sel0» b. [< XL. promgee- 
tiu^ In bof., same promgceUum. 
promycelial (prd-ml-sO'Ii-al), a. [< promgce- 
Hum + -mL] in bot^ of dr pertaining to the 
promycolium. 

The prompeeUai tube ti divided by traiuveree wall! Into 
a Horiee of two or more abort oella. 

JM Barp, Fungi (tranaX p. 177. 

promycolium (pro-ml-sO'li-um), n. [NL., < L. 
projbefore, + NL. mgeelium, q. v.] In hot.^ a 
short and short-lived filamentous product of 
tint geniiiiiaticm of a spore, whioh bears sporidia 
and then dies. Also promyoele. 
pron. An abbreviation of (a) proNOtm; (h)pra- 
nounrotl; (e) pronunciation. 
pronaos (pro-ua'os), n. r< Or. npAvang, also 
Tioiit.. irpdvaavf a porch bcforo a temple, prop. 
}idj., irftdtfooc, irpmuoCf Attic irpdtvuf, before a 
temple, < iep6^ before, -b vodc, a temple, a cella: 
see ntuut.l arch . : (a) An open vestibule or 


m luunmnaairipaiMiamm 


ire who, notjnnDii# 
itnrei, bat endoed 
I, might erect 


iumiiraa ukl 

ad In the onteriide of the nkSSuiiMar WStdOa.^ J, 
oallcd Mister teruf, aad rewsl or iMwte prensfor. h,-,! 
oat under muisle. 

pirm(pr«n),a. [<F.i>^.%Pg.It.,>ron,,. 
< L. pronua, bent, leaning forward, < pro, f(,i> 
ward: see pro-.]' 1. Bending forward with tb, 
face downward; inclined; lying flat; notere<e 

At 

And brute m other creetun 

With Mnotlty of reaeon, mC 

Hie itetare. JfSton, P. L, vIL 

Ancient tow’n, 

And roolii embattled hig^ . . . 
relljprone. CbiqMr, TUk, IL 

9. Trying with the face or front downward. 

The lamb preM^ 

The eerpent towering and triumphant 

Browkbng, Ring and BoOk, II. 1 ;^ 
fM)e downward; atretclu-d 
r„. — the palm down- 

»th aenaea, the cmtMi. 

(rite of eifphie. 

L Moving or sloping downward; descending: 


Specifically, in snot.: (a) Iglnghuiedowi 
at full length on the b^. WlTjrlitt witl 
ward ; pronated, aa the hand. In both 1 


8. 

inclined. 


announce; proclaim. 


Tla yet to know- 


Whloh, when I know that boasting Is an honour, 

1 aliall pnmiulffate - 1 fetch luy lire and being 
From men of niyal siege. S/uUc,, Othello^ L 2. 21. 

The Statute of Uses was delayed until and the Htat 

ute of Wills until iri4<X but both atatuteaweru pntmulfftM 
In 1582. SMMm, Medieval and Modem Hist, p 255. 

«IFB* JMtm, Amumwm, ProdaiM. etu. fkoo annmmeit. 
promulntion (pro-mul-ga'shou), n. [as F. 
promulgaUon as Sp. promulgaoUm sa Pg. pro- 
mulga^ as It. pnmulgaeionc, < L. promulga- 
iio(u-)t a proclamation, a publication, < promul- 
parCipn.profNg^fMF. publish, make known: see 
jproifiiffgalir.] 1. Tno act of promulgating; 
publication ; open declaration. 

The etream and current of this rule hath gone aa far, it 
bath continued aa long, as the veiy pnmumemtion of the 
gospel. Hooler, Boefea. Polity. (LatMam.) 



Amer. Addresaes, p. iw. 
9. In law: (a) The first official publication of a 
law which has beon passed, or of an ordinance 
or a proclamation. (6) More strictly, the final 
order of tho sovereign power whioh puts an en- 
acted law into execution. Clark. 
promulgator (prO'mul-gfi-t^r), n. [as F. pro- 
mulgataur za Sp. Pg. promutgador as It. promul- 
gatore, < L. promu^fatorp one who publishes or 
jiroolaims, ( prornwga/rtp pp. promulgatusp pub- 


.] One who 
one who makes 


lish, make known: see 
promulgates or publiAies 
imown or teaches publicly. 

An old legacy to thejnwniulgatort of the law of liberty. 

Wmurton, Bormona, zL (LoMam.) 

promulgo (pro-inalj*), r. f. ; pret. and pp. pro- 


. PP*** promulging. ||sa F. promulguer : 
Bp. 'Pg. promulgar sss It. promulgarcp < L. pro- 
mulgarcp publish, mako known: seeproffitdlgato. ] 
To promulgate ; publish; teach publicly. 
Rztraordlnaiy dootrinea theae for the age in which tin 


traordinanrd 

promvigea. 


vbloh they 
(IfaMer.) 


Pmnaob.— Haroum adjiilniiia the bathe at Aaaw in the Troad. a* 
dbicoverad and leetoiedby the Axduauiozical IneUtute of America, 
iBSt-a. 

portico in front of the naos or oella of a tem- 
ple. See naoHp 2. 

The temple . . . oonatata of a prmuum or vestlbiilam 
. . . and of the naos proper. S m H em unn , TreJa, p. 70. 

(b) Same as nartiUx, 1. [This use is not to be 
recommended.] 

pronate (prfi'n&t), v. t . ; pret. and pp. pronatedp 
ppr, pronaHng. [< LL; pronatua, pp. of pro- 
narcp bend forward, bow, < Jj.proHUHp bent: see 
proHO."] To render prone ; speolfloally, to rotate 
(the hand) so that its palmar surface faces in 
the same direction as tne posterior surface of 
the ulna. 

pronatioil (pr^na'shgn), n. [b F. pronaHon 
s= Bp. nrcmocfoii s Pg. pnmaoSo » It. pronaai- 
mcp < LL. pronaro. pp. pronanur, bend forward, 
bow : see pronaie.’} The act or result of pronat- 
ing; the prone position of the fore limb, in 
which the bones of the forearm are more or less 
crossed, and the palm of the hand is turned 
downward : the opposite of sujriiMifiim. Pronatlon 
and Its reverae movement, sapinatl^ are free and perfeot 
ill man and in aome other mammala which me thnr fore 
pawiaahanda In pronation the bonee of the faieenn are 
oroaaed; in suplneuou they lie perellel to eeeh other. The 


The enn, 

Declined, was hasting now with prom 
To the oeeen idea. JRItoii, F. L., iv. 8&s. 

/Vom down the rook the whitening sheet deaoenda. 

Burnt, WritteuVy the Fell of Fycni. 
Blnoe the floods demand 
For their deacent a prom; and sinking land, 

Does not this due declivity declare 
A wlae dlreotor'a providential care? 

SHr B. Blaekuutre. 

Jnst where the prom edge of the wood began 
To feather toward the hollow. 

Tennyton, Enoch Arden. 

4. Inclined by disposition or natural tendency ; 
propense; disposed: usually in an ill sense, 
neia . . . aapromtomiachief 
As able to perform *{. 8kak,, lien. Vni., L 1. lao. 
Aims*! mighty Mind, 

To Mercy and soft Pity prvme. 

Congreee, Piudario Odea, I. 
Prone month, a month which Ilea entirely on the lower 
surface of the head, owing to the fact that the head itatilf 
forma a right angle with the thorax, aa In the graaahop> 
pera. — mne iWflSOOb the lower aurfaee. mfiyn. 1 tnd 8. 
Bee proafrafa. 

pronely (prdn’li), adv. In a prone manner or 
position ; so as to bend downward. 
pronenefiB (prOn’nos), n. The state of being 
prone, (a) The atate of bending downward : as, thepAmr* 
mar of beaata that look downward : opposed to the errfr> 
maa of man. (6) The state of lying with the face or front 
downward : contrary to swpfmmaf. (e) Deaoant ; decilv> 
Ity : aa, tlie prommaa of a hill, (d) Inolinatlon of mind, 
heart; or temper ; propensity ; dlspoaiUon : aa, pronenm 
to Bdf'gratifieaUon or to aelf-luatlfloatlon. ailFiL (d) TVn- 
damg, DtipaatUiin, eto. Bee eanfi. 
pronephron (pro-nerron), w.; pi. pronephra 
(-r|l). [NL., < L. 1 ^, before, 4* Gr. vefpdct a kid 
noy,] Apa]’ ' 

w 

rior end of the archini ^ 

of the kidney and at Mmie distance from it. it 

• ■ *mciii- 

» MUl- 


y.] A part of the primitive kidney of the low- 
vertebrates, which appears at the mostante- 
»r end of the archinephno dnet before the rt^si 


n. 


Cuiiaidering his Hlghiieaa'a wladom, . . . they would 
heiieefiirth make, pnmuiae, or execute no suoh oonstltu- 
tlona without hla consent. 

B. W. Dixon, Hlat. Ohuroh of Eng., IL 

promulger (pr^muFJ^r), n. Same amjpromul- 
gator. 

Its (the goapePal promuipen dcOlvered It not ont by par- 
cela SB la the way of cunning Vuid dealgnliig men, nnt 
offei^ the whole of it to be altogether exainliiea and 
compared. Jjp. Aipirburp, Sermons, L IIL 

promuflcidate (pr^musM-da\|), a. K Jiromtisdir 
(-muaeid-) + -«fei .] In entom. : (u) Ilaviug the 
form of a promuscis: ah, npnmuaeUiate mouth, 
(h) Furnished with a promusoiw as, npromuaei- 
date insect. 


fore Umba of moat quadrnp^ are pannanantly fixed in 
the State at pronatlon, with the palmar surlaee or sole of 
tho fore foot downward or backward, and the knuckles or 
eonvexltiea of the Joints of the digits upward or forward ; 
supination la abaeot and the ulna la ewten reduced to a 
m<^a| 2 gndageof the radina, ankyloaed at the uppar end 

pronator (pr^nft'tgr), pi. proiiafori^ pro- 
NUfors (pre-D^t5'x4z, prd-na't(^). [■sF.pro- 
natour s Sp. Pg. pronador m It. pronatorOf < 
lAu pronaro, pp. pronatua, bend forward, bow: 
see prosafioH. j A muscle of the forearm whose 
action pronates the hand or assists in pronation : 
oppMd to8upfiwfor.--.fMntttfirqpaflratn 
mnaele on the lower pert of tfaoforearm In front, peaa- 
Ing from the ulna to theradlaa. Also ealled au M ior wWa - 
Ua, giisdruta i maii ee o r, and more fully p re i i sll ar r u dif twsd- 


lata of a number of oolled tabuli, beginning with cili- 
ated infundibula or nephreatomata : Ita duet la the M 
lerian duet Bee maeommAniii. 

pronophrOE (pro-nef 'ros), 
ron. 

pronglf (ppfing), n. (ME., also pronga, prangc, 
a pang : see pamg\ wnioh Is an altered form of 
the same word.] A pong. Prompt. Parc., pj>. 
416, 498. 

prongs (pr6ng),fi. [Early mod. E. also prosp«‘ 
cf. prog, thrast, proke, thrust.] 1. A shan» 
point or a pointM instrument; eq^oially, one 
of several points which together make up » 
larger object: as, the prong of a fork; the 
prong of a deer’s antler. 

1 dine with forks that have but twopraima 

awtft, to oSy, Surah 19, 1729 
The proage of rook roee apeoM on every aide. 

N. Y. SeuS-SoMy IWtwia, Sept 28, lfi7». 

9. A hay-forit. BaXHmoU. [Prov. Eng.] 

Would not eMl me. 


Wldi foriu and prqnge, aa one InaeneM wltii Ire. 
Hoyuood, Dlalognei(Wmin, ed. Pearaoib 1874, VL IM)- 

8. A fork or branch- of a stream or inlet- 
[Southern U. S.]— 4. A prawn (t). 

They speed their wey throngh the Uqnid waate; 


j rapldlfr home along 

On the mailed shrimp or ^e j 


21* 


wr miar B 

with or as 


_r the priekly prono.^ 

J. it DrafiiiMiirft fky, p. 

V. t. Kprontfl, a.] To stui 


a fork, tunmoroos.] 


Deer bntlireQ, let iu tremMe befdre thooe auguM 

1 frmey^em 1 ‘ 


tala 


nardad hr sroona of the ohaipher 

with fluring'Bnvw foriSnrlth wlShttoy proiw •>! 



4?n 


lelc^ Pf0i4{b^ 


(fUlk 


VhmJaamitULwa^ 
^a w mie a ma, 


the 


hSooEiKS^ JEeel^aiig. JV. M. Kmiaht 
^nmfdot (prdng'do)| «• The fhmale of 
' proDglmok* 
proilf-]l06(pvAn8'b6), n. A hoe with prongs to 
bTM the eerth. 

pronitlMXm (pr(hig'hdni), a. and ». L a, Hav- 
iug Boms with a prong or snag, as the proug- 
Imek: as, thejMtMHiAorfi antelope. 

n. n. The prongbuok or oabrit. Thii nmuk- 
;ibl 0 sidinsl liiaiiolMM AuMriesn nlga of 

tiiefAd Woild; It has no noar ralatlTaa and la lap- 
rxMed to be to tha line of deaoent from aome stock more 
or leas like the tossQ SimShtrtum of India. It la not an 
Hiitelope to aivproM sense, thonghuiiiveraalhr 80 called 
in thereslons ft uihMdts •--the first uteranr use of the name 
ilatlnft ahont ISIS, The pronghorn was first scientifically 
ilescrilMMl from material inraished by Lewis and Clarke to 
Oeorge Ord, who called It ^dnfflcspe mnerfoaiM In ISlfi^ but 
veiy soon toatltnted the genus itnlAoeapra (which see, 
Hud AfiiUioeaprtdmt for technical charaetersX The male 


m m BD.pronomhre m Pg. jptoimnm m It. 
MW, < L. jMrmoiiwf^ a word standing in 
I of a noon, < pro, tor, + ttomem, a noun: 


(pvd'aofim), n. [Hot lourid In MX.; 

appar. altered (to suit the earlier nomi) < F. 
promm a* 8p. - - 

protumOf 
place of 

see momh.] In gram,, a word used inkead of a 
noun to avoid the repetition of it ; a demonstra- 
tive word, pointing to a person or thing, hut 
not desoribmg it otherwise than by designatiiig 
position, direction, relation to the speaker, or 
the like ; one of a small bo<ly of words, in Indo- 
European and other families of language, com- 
ing from a few roots, different from those from 
which come in general verbs and nouns, and 
having the office of designating rather than de- 
scribing: they are believed to have borne an 
important part in the development of Inflective 
structures in language. They sn divided Into various 
classes : penonai (doubUcM originally demonstmtiveX ss 
i. thou, etc. ; which are the adjective fonua 


fiotmce, e.1 
oided. 

Our frlandh views 


LOungtOf P> 

»iigly marked or 


. of pro- 
led; de- 


oo good S 1 . 

after the inmluation to^ 


elands about 8 feet high at the croup and withers : the 
limbs are very dender; the general form la Chat of a deer, 
but rather stouter (contrary to a general Impreaalon) ; the 
eyes are eirtremely large and full, and puoed directly 
under the base of the homa; theae In the male are from 
« or 8 inches to s foot to length, onived varloasly, but 
always with the dharaoterlatlo proim or anag— In the fe- 
male mere hairy oonee tipped with a homy thunUe an Inch 
lung. The homa are died annually, late to the fall or 
early in winter. Tbepdage la close, without any fiowlng 
tufto but coarse and hritUeb and nearly worthleaa; the 
hide makes a valuable buckskin when drem od . The veni- 
son Is excdlent, resembling mutton rather than deer- 
meat There is an estendve let of cutaiieons aebaoeoua 
glandi^ eleven to number, which during the rut eahale a 
— I hiroliie odor. The prongdoe regularly dropa twina, 
1 or early to inmmer, and the kids 


strong hiroliie odor. 1 
ususlly late to nprlng 
are not spotted (as the 


the young of Oentdm naudly are), but 
resemble their parents. The backs and doea are eliko of 
a tawny or ydlowiah-browii odor, with a large white disk 
on the DUttooka, a white oreaoent and triangle on the fore 
part of the nook, and the under parts and inner ddeeof the 
Ilmbawhlte; theftireheid,miiiAebaapotcmtheneokover 
ilio gland, and the horns and hoofs are mostly black or 
hlaoklsh. During moat of the yeer the anlmala go to bandi, 
sometimes numbertog thonaanda, but oftener of muen 
less extent Itiey range over all the region of the great 
plaina, from Britlah Ameriea far into Mexlon, exoe^ng 
where they have of late years been driven off by the s^e- 
ment of the country. Diiltke the bison, the ntongbom does 
not ippeer to have ever ranged east of tiie MiatlsaippL 
It is noted for its fleetnestiL ami for a stogolar mlztore of 
Umidito and onrioalty, whioh renders ft susceptible of 
Iwing "llsgged,'*ar deooyed within rifle-range Iw the ex- 
hibition of niy nnuiual omeet as a handkermiief tied toa 
pole. The glut is buoyant and easy, and when bounding 
St full gpaed the animal is probamy the fleetest of any 
American gamei But It laidu bottom, and its astonishing 
bursts of speed oainiot be loim sustained. Almost any 
pack of hounds can overtake ittf the game has not too 
mnoh advantage at the start The pronghcen ia aubjeot 
in an epidemic dlaeeae of unknown obaraoter, which to 
some yeura baa destroyed many thonaanda. This toot 
together with the tooeaaant penecutiou it suffers, has 
very appreciably diminlahed Its nunibsn as well as oon- 
tnoted Its range of late yeara though it appears to be attll 
very tor fkom me point of exterminatiem. 

promltvt (pr5']4-ti), ». [as It, pronitd (of. Sp. 
ftroneidaa as Pg. pnmoiaado), < L,profitto(f-)iL 
indiiuition,<pftmtw, bent, inolined : geepr^.j 
Batne BBpronmmoB, 

Raint Banle to hya Pistle to y« Bom. spekethof thepre- 
nUy and mooioni to the fleahe remaining as the reliqaas 
of oriidnal alnnsi J8Cr T. Mm, Woi^ p. fi6a 

pronomliud (prf-nom'i-n§l), a, [se F. 8p. Pg. 
pronominal xs It.pr(m<Mirifia{9,<L. proiiomtiiafid, 
pertaining to a pronoun, < pfumomen, a pronoun: 
see jproiMNffi.] Belonging to or of the nature of 
a pronoun: ae, aprofZmMol root. 

to Blaat when aaktag the king's oonsmanda, the proNom- 
inal form 1% as mueb as poastmcb evaded. 

IMpeiMer, Frln. of BodoL, 1 807. 

pnxii0|||iiial]F(pr^nom'i-nf4-i),adp. With the 
effeet or foree of a pronoun; by meang of a 
pronoun. 

** What wua that notkm of hla**— they nanally apoke of 
toemlnlatorpronofiilMeaiy. B ews g i^ Annie Kilpum, xxx. 

pronotal (pr6-n6^tgl), a, [Kpronotum 4> -af.] 
Situated on the pronotnm; (A or pertaining to 
the pronotum. 

Pnmotary, n. Same ae proihonotarg. 

And I knew you a PnaioCartoehoy, 

That wrote todenturca at the tonne house docce. 

tomM, QuMn’t Aroadia. UL L 

pronotmn (pr5-nd'tumx a.; id. pronota (-t|). 
[NL., < Gr. itp6, before, + v6roc,'bftok: gee no- 
tom.] The antmor one of the three divieions 
of the notnm of an ingeet, preeeding the mego- 
iiotum; the dorgal or teim section of the pro- 
thorai;; the upperpartof the flrgtthoraoie seg- 
mentorproihoxaoietergiiin. it is typically divided 
into tour aelaritos (the pnNoatam, aontaa, aontollnm, 
uid poaihiogtallumV whlon^aolarltaa ureu however, usually 
uiora or l aaa oonadflatad and thsrafoiAidlaflngoidiable. 
itoeeutuadar/i - * 


dian^ office, implying an antecedent to whioh they re- 
fer or relatoX aa UuU, which, who, etc. ; and indmOc, 
which are of various meaning, and ahade off into ordinary 
noani^ as cock, either, come, ongi awh, etc. Abbreviated 
pr.,pnm, 

prononiloe (pronouns' )• r , ; prot. and pp. pro- 
nounced, ppr. itroHouHcing, ME. pronotinoeit, 

< OP. jn'ononeer, F. prononeer ss 8p. Pg. 
nuneiar s= \t,pronunciar€,pronunsiarc, < L. pro- 
nunUare, proclaim, publtoh, < pro, forth, + nun- 
Hare, announce, < nunUw, that makes known : 
gee nuncio. Cf. announce, denounce, enonnee, re- 
nounce,] 1. trane. If. To declare ; n^e known ; pronuclear 
announce; jiroclaim. “ “ 


every day more premcmeed, 
Thedkmug, 

The outline of the tower is not unlike that of the Fara^ 
surameawara templei ... but the central belt ia more 
prmoufuiMf. J. Fergumm, Hist Indian Arch., p. 488. 

Wolaey waa too great a man, and More too 
to be tools of Henry, especially 

wards tyrsuulc caprice became morepmi 

Shme, tledieval and aiTodcni Hist, p. M8. 

pronouncedly (pro-noun 'sed-li ), adv. In a pro- 
nouueed manner markedly. 

"Fatal Water,'* the moat pronouncedly iiathetlo of the 
tales. The Academy, Feu. 8, 180(X p. 88. 

prononnoement (pnviiouus'iueut), n, [< F. 
prononcement ss rrl prmtnicidmcn bb Sp. pro- 
nuneiamiento szlt. pronuHjrMUtento; < ML. pro- 
nuHiwmentum, < L. pnmnntinre, pronounce: 
see inY^NONitcr.] The act of pronoiuicing; a 
pro<*laniation ; a formal iiiiiiouncoraeut. 

Tha law is appreliondoil by wrular liisiNsotion, audible 
pronaunemncnlt, and other like naiiind ways of cognition. 

Buehnett, Fui-glveiiow and Law, p. 114. 

prononnoer (pro-nomi'H^T), n, <hie who pro- 
nounces, or utterH or dcidiircH. 

pronouncing (pro-iiountoiiig), p, a, [Ppr. otjnro- 
nounee, «.] l^^rtaining 1^, indicating, or teach- 
ing pronunciation: as, a pno/oi/i/nii/; dictionary. 

pronubial (pro-nfi'hi-f^l), a, [< L. prmufme, 
pertaining to marriage, < pro, for, 4- nuherc, 
marry, we<l : ace nuMlr,] l^Hidiiig over mar- 


1 will trnmoimw this blondte deede, 
And hlcitte thin ‘ 


Ine honor 

Gaceoigne, Fhflomene, p. 100. (Arbor.) 

8. To form or articulate by the orgaiiR of pronudOUSCpro-nfi^ 


riage. Cougrere, [lian*.] 
pronuclear (pro-ud'klv-jir), a, [< pronueUhue 4* 
-crrS.I Pertaining to a'proiiucleus, or having 
its character. 

pronueloate (pr5-nu'kl^^-&t), a, [< pronucle-ue 


4- -ato^.] Having j^ronueloiis or pronuclei. 


loh; utter articulately; speak; utter; spe- 
cifically, to give a wora itg due recognised 
sound in uttering it. 

Then aald they niito him, Say now Shibboleth : and he 
said Sibboleth : for ho could not frame to pronounce It 
right. Judges xU. 6. 

Yet aometimo "Taroutn** waspronounenl plain, 

But through his toeOi, as if the name he tore. 

Shak., Luoreoe, L 1780. 

8. To utter formally, officially, or solemnly. 

I do beseech your lordship^ for the wronga 

This man hath done me, letmeproiumueehispaiililiment! 

Beau, and Ft., Woman-Hater, v. 6. 

An Idol ill the form of a Dug or Wolf, whioh waa wor- 
■hipped, and ia said to have pronoundd Oraoles at tlila 
MaundreO, Aleppo to Jernsalem, p. 80. 




:-»)• 


4. To apeak or ntter rhetorically; deliver; aa, 
to jHWMMmoe an oration. 

The thtoga that mount the rnatrum with a ddA 
And then skip down again ; p r ewo miee a text . . . 

Cowpor, Talk, U. 410. 

0. To declare or affirm. 

O genOe Borneo, 

If thou dost love^ pnmoMiMf it filthfnlly. 

8hak., B. and J., IL 8. 94. 

1 dare xxoipronouncc you will bo a Just monarch. 

IM, Broken Heart, iv. 8. 


[< L. tnro, before, 4- nucleun, imclcuo.J 1. A 
primitive nutdeus ; the nuclouH of an ovum or 
of a gpermatozoOn befon» thcHO have united 
to form the definitive iiucIoiih of an impreg- 
nated ovum, niat of the ovum is the /emolr, that 
of the apermahiioOii tliu mate pronncleiis. The forma- 
tion of the female proiiuisleus (uinimonly ocenrs in a ripe 
ovum after the extrusion of the {Hirtlcioa of yolk known 
as tlie enter jMtmtee of ffobto, and it is that iiart of the 
original germinal vesicle which remains behiiia after such 
extrusion, receding from the surface of the ovum and as- 
■umiiig a snheilcal form, llie male pronncleus is simply 
the head of a spermatosoOn burled in the yolk, and aliout 
to Mend ita substance with that of the female prunucleiis. 
neefminonueieuM, mamdtmudewL 
8. In hot,, the nucleus of a conjugating gamete, 
which on coalesciug wiUi another pronucleus 
forms the germ-nucleus. UovM, 

proniuioUblef (piv-nun'fii-i^bl), o. [sltpro- 
nunzkdnlc, < L. jtronunHare, yronunciare, pro- 
nounce (see pronounce), + -aUe,] Pronounce- 
able. 

Vowria Bronvneteble by the iiitortexture of a oonsonant 
Jer. Taptor, Works (ed. 188AX 1. M. 

prOBUlieial (prp-uuu'Qial), a, [< L. pronun- 


iiare, p^nundaro, pronounce (see pronounce), 
H- -af. j Pertaining to pronunciation, 
pnmimeiailiento (pr^-nnn^si-a-meu'td), N. 


An uathor who laoifiis st tbepnbllc which pronounocc vkWi tian fhA J. 

him a dunce. dSdm^ Thebro, Ba S. PTOTimcUllllgnto (8p. pron. pr6-n«n-thfi-i- 

mien'td), a. [Sp., sb E. pnmouncement,] A 
manifesto or proclamation ; a formal annonnoe- 
ment or declaration : oftcn'upplied to the dee- 
laratiouB of iusurrectiouists. Also pronunda- 
mento. 


•Byn. AHmefaff, JDeticer, etc. 8ee uttsr. 

nr intrane, 1. To speak with confidence or 
authority; make declaration; utter an opinion; 
declare one’s self. 


Bor can [IJ proneunec upon It 
. . . whether 

The haUt, ba^ and feather, 

Or the frock and gipsy bonnet. 

Be the neater and ooi^etor. 

T^nycon, Maud, xx. 1. 


Asked what she moat desired, She pnmoiiiiefclfor a gpe- 
dal providenoo of tea and sugar. 

Jfirwtyear qfa Siiim Mpn> P» 


who have dther pnmouneed for tha prinoiMe of Borne 
' " “ ' ' memo her 


They Jthe permie of Rnosi arc, according to all acoonnta 
a turlwent and somewhat fanatic act, fond of quand^ 
and aligbtly addicted to pronuneiameMtoe. 

A.F, Burton, El Medlnah, p. 118. 

proniuicilrtloil (pnl-mm-gi-a'shon), n. [< F. 
pronunciation ss 8p. pronunriacion as Pg. pro- 
nunda^ ss It. pronundaziotie, < L. pronunUtt- 
fto(ti-),pro9MindMiri(i(w-), a proclamation, a pub- 
Anmg the^Irlab p«Mrage^thm aro nm tlum a lication, < pronuntiare, jironundare, proclaim, 

" announce ; see prosoioiw.] 1. The act of pro- 

nouncing, or uttering with articulation; the 
manner of uttering wortls or letters ; specifical- 
ly, the manner of uttering words which is held 
to be correct, as based on the practice of the 
best speakers : as, the pronunciation of a name ; 
distinct or indistinct pronunciation. Abbrevi- 
ated pron. 

The standard of vroniuneiatinn Is not the authority of 
any dlctiunaiy, or of any orthoepist ; but it la the preaent 
usage of literary and welLbred society. 

NuttaU, quoted In N. and Q., 7th ser., vn. 174. 

2. The art or manner of utterinff a discourse 
with euphony and grace: now called delivery. 

Wdl-plaelng of worda for the iweetneae of fwommete* 
Hon was not known till Mr. Waller Introduced It. 

Drydsfib Def. of BpIL to aecond part Ilf Couq. of GraiuMli^ IL 


Bnleortranotboatlletoltif atolr SCI 

Contomporury Bee,, 1X1. 814. 

8. To ntter words; specifically, to articulate 
words oorreetly. 

pronoaiioet (pr$ -nouns'), a. Pronunoiation; 
declaration. 

Ibat an oontrovorsie may end to tho flnsll jNvneimes or 
ounoii of one Aroh-Brimat. 

MOUm, Ctonth-Ctovaniment^ L & 

proBOimoaflble jbi^nonn'sf^bl), a. [< pro- 
aoiMiM 4- -ohlg. Ct.pronanddlde,] Capable ci 
being pronouneed or uttered. 

IliflfMqrllabla,»Pon,'' 
iMpronounetede: then 

OoBBO two LLs and two BBa, two Till and an N. 

Bsiass^ togokUby LagUDda, L 66. 


IroBUidAitlMi «f qrttli aa4 (•) (MfaMiif 

ffWMWMWWw or%<^ a rqn HWM of pio» 

niuicUitioti ol Latin or Gra6k oonfomilM or qqpmiliuit- 
log to that in me on the oontinont of wopiL — 
in the rowal-ooandii Aieaohof thenrlnol^nimonain 
weatarn Korope prononiioee LaUn, and the moat of them 
Oreak alao, in the main after the anal^ of ita own lan> 
gnaicai it ii only in their chief pointa oragraamant that a 
naage which can Juatify ihla ^ithat aonffwaiitey aadata. 
Tbanyitcm of pronunciation known aa eeiitfnmfaf ratalna, 
for the moat part» the Engliah aoumla of tba oouaonanti^ 
and pronouncea the Towela aa In Oarman or Italian. 
There ia a atrictor form of oontinantal pronunciation of 
Latin, approaching tlie Jtomaiv and a nodiflad form, ap- 
proacutug the Engliah. The oontinantal ayitam of pro- 
nouncing Greek la often called JAnaamlaift, aadoaily reaem- 
blliig the modified or modem Eraamlan pnmnnclatlon 
na^ ill Uemiany. (b) Sdhetk prom m eiatt o n MGrrnkX a 
ton of andent Greek wnioh aodu 


%aidtohadngcfi]yonoapandforiMvo^ 
anelant pronnndatlon a and • varied to aoi^ ^ ttmo 
are indioatlana that the abort vowda |n fonaM MKkd 
aomewhat in onalltj iKan tha long vowab ^ Tte follow- 


aomawhat in qnallty iKan tha long vowab^ThA follow- 
ing tablaa axhiDit tha leading tyatbia daaalbad above. 


naed in Uemiany. (b) Sdhetk pnm m elaU m MOr§et\ a 
ayatem of pronunolatton of andent Greek wnioh aodu 
to approKimata to tha actual andent pronnnoiatlon. It 
■graaa on Gie whole with the atrictar oontinantal qratem, 
and pronounoea the dlphthoiifni ao that each dement can 


ha heard aeparatdy. (c) 

a ayatem of protMmndng Greek with the Engliah aoundi 
of the oorreaponding liMln lettara. This ayatem la now 
lltUe used in the United Etataa. (d) Mnem pronwteUt- 
Hen (tff ItUiu), a ayatem of prononndng Latin which fd- 
Iowa, wltli aomo aaoeptlona, the ganeral analogy of the 
modem pitniuiieiatlon of Engliah. The Latin riue of ac- 
centoiitlon detanntnaa the place of die accent; bat the 
vowda are given their long or abort EnglM aoonds with- 
out regard to tlielr lAtIn quantity, ^e Engliah long 
aounda are uaeil at tliu end of a word (but flnalala uaually 
obaeure, aa in comaX before another vowel, and at the end 
of an accented penult or of any unaccented ayllalile (ex- 
oept penultimate i). Tlie Engliah abort aounda are used 
111 a aylUble ending with a ooiiaonant (except final et, onX 
before two conMuiaiita (not a mute and liquid) and ib (* mX 
and (excepting «) in an accented antepenult before a tin- 
gle oonaonant, if not followed by two vowola the former 
of which ta e, f, or y. C, a. and t. aucceedlng the aoouiit. 
are equivalent to ah. and a> la rounded like kin, Irafore two 
vowela the former of which la an unaccented i or y, unleiB 
t,t,orfliprecMlea. Initial « la pronounced a. If the second 
of two Initial coiiBonaiita la not h, I, or r, the flmt (If not a) 
Is silent Initial efUh and nhUi are pronounced th. There 
are no lilent vowela. Different authorltiea vary Uieae 
iwledge vaiiouB oxoeiiUnna to 


FBOVUNGIATION OF OEBBK. 

Bayttah. 

it ' a 

k i 

I(cr«g) I 

on (ar ill) aa 

b b 

g g 

ng ng 

r r 

l<crM.i) 1 

ti(iirM) Ik 

dsora a 

I 

tkCcrUbItt) ik 

th th 

I 1 

ft I 

In ks 

0(6) o 

oi ol 

6 . ou 

6(fl) ft 

ftfO) ft 

w6,wh6(ll6,htt6) wl, whl 


Rough breathing O h 
In all theae cyatema k, X, i 


Gmak. 

k 

k 

kero 

k 

kvamt 

V 

gb ary 

31. « 

eark 

6 

vrorti 

a 

6 

6 

«var«t 

th 

6 

6 

ka 

6 

6 

5 

6 
6 
< 

6h 

6 

6 

6 ver 6 t 
Bttent 


are no ailent vowels. Different authorltiea vary Uieae 
mlea somewhat or acknowledge vaiioua oxoejiUnna to 
them. The Kngllali ayatem of pnniiinclatlon of Lntln reg- 
ulatea the proiiunclatloii In Engliah of all proper iianica 
which have not altered their Latin apellliig, and of all 
Latin worda and phraaea whlcli have become Anglicised, 
(a) ilhMiiiton praiMmctoti«m a ayatem the earlleat 

chaihpioii of which was Kraamoi in hla treatlae •* De Kecta 
Lotiiii Gmolquc Hurmonla PrunniicUitloiie'* (fioael, 1528X 
The proniiiiclaCloii univenuilly In uae at that time waa the 
modem Greek aa uaod In tlie middle agea and ■upporiod 
by RyiaiitJne Bcholara at the time of the revival of lettora. 
Inveailgatfon led to a general oonvfctfon among acholam 
In the woat of Europe that the Eraamlan theory of the an- 
olent iiroiiuiioiatlon waa correct ; and by ilie end of tlie 
slxteeiitli century after oonalderable ooutrovemy, em- 
bittered by the fact that Uie traditional or iniMlem pro- 
nuiioiatiun waa favored by aiipporterB of the papm^, wid 
the EnuHiilan ayatem by tlie Reformera— the Eraamlan 
ayatem had come into general uae, and the Byaaiitluo 
meUied of proiiuuiiclng Greek as a living language ^alau 
called Uie U^wMiiuan^ from Johann Heuohitn. the ftrat 
great repruaeiitative of Greek acholarshtp In Germany 
beoaiiie uliaolete In the weatera aohoola. In lia original 
form the Eraamlan prununolaUou waa diatlngulabed from 
the Keuohliulaii by giving moat of the vowela the aounda 
which they have in Latin oa pronounced by moat of the 
weaierii uatioiii,.the Itallaiiak Germany etc., and by pro- 
iiounclng tlie diphthonga to that oaoh vowel in them ahould 
preaenre Ita own aouiia. Aa, however, tlila pnmuiiclatlon 
doaely appruaehed tliat of tlie modem weateni laiiguagiw 
in tlie alxteeiitli oeiitnry, it became practioally the uaage 


PJtOEUKCIATIOir OF LATIN. 

8ltlefc"*‘'M3lited. 


It In England, In the time of Huiiiy vni., the pnmunci- 
ation of vowela waa nearly the aanie aa in wuitliioiital Ian- 
iraagoa. Thla la evident rrom the fact that the rolalton of 
the Greek vowela, aa pronounced by the Eraamlan ayatem, 
to theae In the Latin alphaliet aa used In the vemaoiilar, 
la treated by writers of that time as Identical in England 
and on the oontlncnt In England, accordingly, the Eras- 
mbm mtera of pronniiclatlim waa tiiaeiuin»1y traiiaformed 
Into what la now called the KnpUtkunmundaUtm of Greek. 
The system known as tlie etmUmmal la a partial ruvUion 
of Uie Smaniiim ; that designated aa the eefeetie reaUnres 
the Enuinlan with some aiterationi. (/) Modem Gtwk 
pronuncMitnt, the pronunciation of Grew, anoleot and 
modem, actually In uae In Greece at the preaeiit day. 
The change from Che ancient to the pre se n t pronunciation 
waa very gradual. The flrii aigiia of its prevalence are 
found 111 the Hccotlan dialect and among Hellenista. Con* 
fnaloii of ri with i became general about aoO-100 g. o., but 
giKid apoakera atlll made aonio difference between theae 
aoumla till after 200 a. n. The vowd v began to be fre- 
quently cHiiifouiided with i about SSO-160 B. OL, but per- 
aona of culture retained Uie eound of a Latin i (Engliali A) 


di (a) da 


io 

fl,u 

b(kBh,i) 

LI 


for it till noo A. II. or later. The dldithong ai became 
Identical In ooniid with r about 160-800 A. P., and aome- 


aona of culture retained Uie aound of a Latin i (Engliau A) 
for it Ull noo A. II. or later. The diphthong ai became 
Identical In ooniid with r about 160-800 A. P., and aome- 
what later oi waa pnmniiiiced like v (UX The vowd v waa 
dIaUngulahtfd from t till late ByaanUne timea. After about 
160- 800 A. p. «v, «v oame to be auunded aa av, ev, and later 
aa af, ef liefore aurda. During the Roman imperial period 
dlatlncUona of quantity fell more and more Into disuse, 
and merely aooeiitiial poetry began as early aa the fourth 
century, in Rgypt and other ooniitriea outalde of Greece 
theae diaiigee of proiiniidatlon began very eariy, and even 
the older luanuBcrtote arc aocardliigly full of thdr ef- 
teota (foteefiniMX 11ila ayatem of pronunciation prevailed 
throughout Uic middle agea not only In the EasL but In 
Uie WMt Ull the time of the EeCormatioii. Aloo ealtod 
iokuimn, itaeiem, UntehHwUtn pron%meUdtim, (g) HaiieA- 


fmm thn flj trliitl nf nw nnliWi'iirlifUiiili | , i 

Iff 

✓ 


In all theae eyetema «, A, u, r, ir,p, w, r, 6, and ^ reapeo- 
Uvely have the lame •(ittnaiaalr,Lin,ii,pLf.t.t./atid|M. 
Ibe aounda given in parontheaee represent the stricter 
conUnental pronunciation. >8 la y before y, «, f, x (y^ ^ 
lug y daewhere); gh repreaenta tha coff e aponding aonant 
to oh (nearly aa German g In Wngm ai pronounced by 
nioatGermanaX In the Modem Greek ayetem x is di aa In 
German ieA, and y la y before & and 6 aounda (r, t, etc.) ; 
yff ia ngg, M«r is mb, and vr Is iid. The strict oonUnentd 
ayatem and the Modem Greek pronounce by the written 
accent, while the Engliah and the modified continental 
accent Greek by the rule for accent in LaUn. The two 
last-named wateina generally make « and i long In upon 
ayllablea and abort iu dosed ayllablea (the English pro- 
nunciation treaUng them oa a and i in LatlnX but v la 
dways long. 


the brake, and not eoaentlal to ita action. In the deter, 
mlnation of the power tranimltted through the ihaft «, 
moving in the direction ahown by the arrow, the counter, 
poise » first adluated to ooniiterbalanoe the long arm of 
the lever and the emoty aoale-pan. The ohala/ Is then 
tightened and the aoaie-pan loaded, ao that at a given ve. 
loolty the lever is by the friction of the brake hdd away 
from the rcat but not in oontaot withr. Under condT 
tlona oo catabiiahcd, if L « the perpendicalar distance in 
feet of the point I from the axil of a, S ■ the weight 
in poonda placed In the pan. r ■ the radina in feet or 
ftnactiouB of a foot of the onoft e, and M ■ the moment of 
toraion in pounds then win JJbfr m if, and lerM ■ the 
power transmitted In foot-ponnda during each tnm of the 
winch. Also called Frong a bnUta. 
proouniac (prp-e'mi-ak), a, [< prornmium -f 
-im;.] Belatlng to or constitntiiig a proosmiiun 
or prefboe. 

The IMth fFBolm] la the Froaamiae, becanae it oom. 
menoes Veqpera. J, M, Naola, Eastern ChnroIxL WO. 

prooftmliuii, procftmion (pr^'mi-nm> -on), n. 
[L. ))rocnmvm, < Gr. vpooiftiou, an opening: see 
proem,'] 1. Btane ba proem. 


Bkstoappr 

eimt Bronnnoiation. It dlflera ftrom the stricter ebntt- 
nantaToyitem ehlcAy In the aounda glveu to oi, and 


ftrom the stricter ebntt- 


In all these ayatema 6^ d,/. A, k, I, ab ti, ajiA (« /X q{gu 
« AwXr,C, IA(lii lAftiX have their ordfaiarylfi^ldiaunnds. 
(78 and g/o repreoeiit e and g before e, aa , «. (, and p ; cl and 
pi repreaeiit c and g before other letters than these. The 
alHirt vowel-aoanda are naed In the Xnglltii and In the 
modified oontinental ayatem In dioaed eyllablee, end the 
long vowel-aoiinda In open gylhUilea, regudlesa of the an- 
cient quantity. The Rmnan qratem givea the same qual- 
ity of sound to a short vowel aa to a long, but makes It 
more rapid in proimnclaUon. In eontlnental prununola- 
Uon a Is oy someproiionnoed a between two VDwel% and In 
the modllled system final Is ia pronoonoed A14 and final da 
6s. For the pronunciation of c, k ond f as al^ and of « 
as kah or 1, aee (dX Frononnoe ft aa in Germao, or aa 
French «. 

pro&i>noi»tlTe(pr^niiii'^.f4iT),a. [altvro- 
nunsiativot < L. p^unUaiboi»8f pronundaUvue^ 
doolarative, ennnoiktive, <promunUarefpronu»- 
eiare, proclsfan, enounce: see pronoun^.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to pronuneianon: pronuneia- 
tory.— 2t. Uttering confidently; dogmatioal. 

The confident and p n mtnuUdiva aohodl of ArlatotiCL 

Baaen» Fromethena. 

]nKmiiiieiator(p^iiiiii'|i-ft-|^),fi. TmtSp. Pg. 
pnmtmotodor s It. pronuamialoref < L. pronam^ 
ttatoTf jfroHUMeialor, a reciter, a xelater, <pfo- 
ttggttorf, pnmuneiare, publish, proclaim: see 
proHottnee.] One who pronounces, 
pnmiiiieiatory (pifi-nnn'fi-l-tfi-ri), a. [<;pro- 
fumoiator -f -yi.j Kelatuigto prommeiation. 
Prony's djnuunometar. A dynamometer, 
named after ita inyentor, much used for ob- 
taining data for computing the power deliy- 
eriMi by turbinas and other water-wheels, or 


IVumgeoii, LuoreUns. 
In hla vrocamfiiin he plainly Intlmatea that ho la putUiiR 
forUi a uud of oummonplace bookof hlatorioal ammotca. 

Mnage, BrO,, XXIV. 41 . 

2, In rket,, the exordium, 
proof (prii^ n. and d. [Early mod. E. proo/c, 
profe, < ME. proof, prouff, profe, also (whence 
early mod. E. pri^, preqf) pretf, preeee, preve, 
preove, < OP. prove, proeve, preuve, P. ptwne = 
Pr. prova, proa, a proof, < LL. iMvha, a pro<»f, 
< li,probare, prove: see I. e* 1* Any 

effort, act, or operation made for the purpose of 
ascertaining any truth or fact; a test; a trial: 
as, to make proo/ of a person’s trustworthiuesH 
or courage. 

The veiray mvcM ahaweth It indede. 

CAaucar, Nnii'a Friett'a Tale, 1 . les. 
Here and sey and aey thon nought, 

Than achall thou not toamifa be brought. 

Attiwa Ke* (B. E^. a.X P- ^• 

Madaln. you may make Proqf of him, and If yonr Lady- 
I ship And biro too aanoy or wasteful, yon may return him 
I whence you had him. HowM, Letter^ I. v. .ia 

Let there be 

Once every year a jooet for one of theee ; 

For BO by nine yeera* proof we needi mnat leam 
WMoh la onr mlghtleat ^ 

TamagaoH, Lanoelot and Balne. 

! 2, Evidence and argumentation puttlDg the 
i oonolnsion beyond reasonable doubt; demou- 
stration, peifeot or imperfect. 

Triflea tight aa air 

Are to the iealona conflrmattona Btrong 
Aaproq/kof holy writ AIoAl, OtfaeiliA EL k 
They [miradea] are not private^ but publto protyt; »el 
. things to be done in a oomer, for the sake of iliiri® 

ion% but before mnlUtodea and in the face of the ann. 

JtyL Amrbrnrg, SemoiM, L xn. 
Gredniona enough 

To swallow mndh npon much w cahagpr a^. 

Cbspar, Ounvenatipn, L 

Sf. Athingproved or tried; truth or knowledge- 
gathered by experience; mqierlenoe. 

Ont of voararoaf vou anaak: weu noor nnftadgaiL 

What air hlfomhcma AsA.,G!ymbeliae,IU.kS^ 

4. The gtate of having been tested 

proved; flrmneggyhardnesa, or impenetrawty- 

• cpeoifloallyappliMtoanniorannorof defense, 

• to note that &ey have been duly tested and are 

• impenetrable. 
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BiMiMlIiDlaii'iwIt; 

Mk,K.uidJ.,Ll.2ie. 

Tli6gr hamcMed him IRmii head to foot with what waa 
<if MWi laat parhapa ho ahoold meet with aeoanltaln the 
waj. Bym y mit POgrirn'e Piopaea, p. iml 

5. In law: (a) The oonvineing effeot of evi- 
dence; the manifestation of the truth of a 
proposition by presenting the reasons for as- 
Henling to it; such an array of evidence as 
should determine the judannent of the tribunal 
in regud to a matter of fact, in orlmlnal name 
to be Sfeotual aa proo^ the eridenoe muat eatiefy beyona 
a reaaonable doubt In drll oaaea It la enough that the 
evidenoo preponderatea. 

Evidonoe is the medium of jpreq^; proqf is the effeot of 
Jyda$ DanfWtk, IQS S. Y., 78. 


•ruMwvciiVf or wann is fclWWa tO bO Wiu»wiin«ij| ■■ 

a galiM t o tdinai y weyona.^Agttsl^ P«e^ 
a flret impreealon taim from an eagiaTed plato or block 

as aehamaUe pn^^SagtaSSZ prOOtTVwif from 

proof Jn aame aa aiiNvese^ 1 (tx--lrrcgnlar pr^ 

a pi^ the external form of which la dtfferont from the 
standard form of logic.— MOklBg proo f , uader Vnlted 
States land laws, funiiahlng tolhe proper ofltoer the 
requisite aflldavitB of actual reeldenee, eto.» to entitle a 
aettler to a patmt for hie land.— Mirfeod proof. See 
"•cried. ^lUthmatloil prootproof from oonatmotion 
of oonoepta. from a diagram or its equivalent— MIXOd 
proof, a proof partly analytio and partly ayntketlo.— 
wmosyllogisttQ proof a pr^ conaiatlng of a single 

po””. 

see tne aojeotlTea.— noof Mforo losfeiil^ an early proof 

of a plate taken before the title or expljuiatoiy letter- 

“ 


after iU oompletioD.— ; 

and def. 6 (ei— i 

theadjeottvr- 


Same 


pi. In emiity practice, the instruments of 
ence in their documentary form, as deposi- 
tions, deeds, etc., received in a cause, (e) The 
presentation of sufficient e videnoe : as, the bur- 
den at. proof lies with the plaintiff. Pnqf la either 
written or parole. Theformer oonaists of records, deeda, 
or other wntings; the latter of the testimony of wltua 


personally appearing in oourt or before a proper eflteer, 
and, SB a nuo, sworn to the truth of what thoy depoee. 
In ihia aenae the word is naed to deaisnate mther the 
tedc of going forwiid with the giving (d evidence at the 
trial or the task of aatlifylim the minds of the Jnro. 
Owing to the different fanotioiia of the Judge and the 
Jury, the dlsUnotion ie of great practical importance, be- 
came when the plaintiff haa given evidence which would 
entitle him it unanswered to go to the Jnn, it ia proper for 
him to ten oouneel that the burden of proof la on de- 
fendant meaning that if the defendant addnees no evl- 
dance the plaintiff will bo entitled to have the oaae anh- 
roltted to the Iniy ; but It la error for him thereupon, 
whether defendant offera evidonoe or nut, to tell the Jury 
that the burden of proof Is on defendant to ooiitradlct 
plalntlff'B OBBCb for, oonaidered aa a task of •atlaiying the 
Jury, the burden of proof remains upon the plaintiff 
throughout. The burden of proof is never on the defen- 
dant in this aenae, eioept In respect to an alllnnative de- 
fenaa lu avoidance aa diatlngulshed from a denial. (<f) 

In Soots law, the taking of evidence by a judge 
upon an issue framed in pleading. Sometimes 
diBputad facta may be sent to a Jury, but except In ao- 
tioiis of damages, a proof la almoat invaiiimly the couree 
adopted. . « . The evidence aa the proof ia taken down in 
■harthand, and oouiiacl are heard at the oloae. Henry 

6. A test applied to manufactured articles or 
to natural substances prepared for use ; hence, 
the state of that which has undergone this test, 
•or is capable of undergoing it satisfactorily. 
Compare armor of proof ^7. In aloobolio 
liquors, the degree ox strength which gives a 
specific gravity of 0.920. Bee IT., 2. Liquors 
lighter then Uiie ere eald to bo obow proqf, and heavier 
liquors are befowproqf. See oorrpfvqy andiifidefpiniNif. 

The expimsions " SO per cent over proof," **80 per cent 
under proof,’* mean that the liquor oontaim SO volumee 
of water for every loo volumes over or under thli tlxed 
quantity, and that. In order to reduce the ipirit to prot^, 
SO per oent of water by volume must be Bubnuctedor add- 
•ed aa the ease may be. £|pom’ JSheye. Mmutf,, L SIS. 

com- 

. _ * . Oenenlly a 

number wanooeaelve proofs are read before the matter ia 

’ called a eieen 


judkitU notiM (which Me^ under noe£MX<*- Proof Of gun- 
powder, a teat of etrcngtli, one ounce of powder being need 
with a S4-ponnd ball, which must be driven a dlatanoe of 
not leas tlian SfiO yards,— Proof of ordmuiOO Uld miU- 
ams, testa by meuB of hydraulic preasure and the Bring 
^eevy oham- Proof With opon lotton, or om^ 
lottor proof, an early proof of an engraving; on i^oh 
the title is engraved in lettnra that are manly ontUned.— 
Proof With maxiLior ramark proof, a proof of an 
engraving or etohiuinn which tho early etate ia danoCod 
by one or more oroqnU or fanciful marks traced on the 
margin, or Iqr the aheenee of certain lines in different 
parte of the plata lliese remarks are abmetlmea used 
to denote the different states of the plate up to the point of 
oomidetion.— Pure proot Bee pnrei.— To tho prooft 
to the quick ; ao ea to touch a vital part 

But DOW 111 apeak, and to Me onqf, X hope. 

Jfatioiee, Edwera II., L 1. 

Wo must be patient : I am vex’d to Me jmqf toa 

Fletehsr, WUdgoon^aee. 111. 1. 

■•im. L Experiment, eaaay, ordeal.— 2. TVfffNiimy, etc. 
(see eefdetiM and t^eivnee), deiuoiietratlon, oertifioatlon. 

n. «. [Klliptical for of proaf: see proof n., 
4.] 1. l^^iietrablo; able to resist, physical- 
ly or morally: as, water-j#fooA flre-uroo/ shot- 
j^Toof "MXiaproof : often followeu by fo or 
agoMwi before the thing resisted. 

Now put your shields before your heaita and fight 

With nearta mure ptwf than shielda 

fiMah,Cor.,L4.Sfi. 


Now am I htoh proof 

lifightbravi 
And charge into a wildfire. 


For any action ; now could 1 fight mvely. 


8. lu printing^ a trial impression from 
posed type, taken for correction. Oenei 

number <denooeeslve prooto ere read before the ma 

ready for the preeacorreotiotia being made first In the 
printing-olBoe unul what ia technically called a olaea 
prtiqf can be eubmltted to the anthor. Ilie final proof is 
•called aprsii-proqf or a/oimdiyproqf, tho first being used 
of letteiiireeB wm, and tho letter m plate-work. 

Lem. What says my printer now T 

M. Here ’a your laat proqf, eir. (Olving proof-ahoet] 
Yon shall have perfect books now in a twinkling. 

FMeSer (mm onoMerT); Nice Valour, iv. 1 (droa 10S6). 

9. In ongraoing and etching^ an impression taken 
from an engraved plate to show Its state during 
the progress of exeeuting it ; also, an early and 
superior Inmression, or one of a limited num- 
ber, taken before the title or inscription is en- 
mved on the plate, and known as proof before 

There may bo firet, aeoond. and third proofo, 
metWng enoceeaive etatea of the wm. See also ovCM’i 
proqf, In " 


finau. and FL, C^aptain, iv. & 

I . . . have found thee 
Fronfagaind all temptation. 

Iffftom I*. K., iv. B88. 

I do not know ... a task so dlflloult in human life as 
to be proqf againd the inipuriunitlea of a woman a man 
loves. Atofto, Hpoctator, No. UO. 

If James had not been pnmftoall warnings, theaeeventa 
would have aulBoed to warn ulm. 

Jfoeoiilay, Uiat. Eng., vL 

8. Noting alcoholic liquors which have the 
specific gravity 0.91084, usually considered as 
0.920, which is siifflcicntiy ac^curate for prac- 
tical purposes. Such aplrlts eontaln 0.4Wi of their 
weight, or 0.67X7 of their volume^ of absolute alooboL The 
streiqcUi is usually determined by a hydrometer. Beestoo- 
hetoeikry, cNwrproqf, and underproof. 

8. Of excellent quality: said of land. HaUU 
well, [Prov.Eiig.]— Proof ■trsoftlL Seethequo- 

tatloD. 

The proqfdrmglh is the load minirod to prodnoe the 
greateet atrain of a spedtto kind consistent with safeto. 

Fankina, Steam Engine, 1 68. 

To arm as 


pffoof-gpirit 

froof-homa (prOffbons), n . In gutMoan^fa, a 
buUding in which gan-barrels are proved or 
tested for flaws or ^fects by firing them with 
critical test-charges of a definite weia^t of a 
standard powder, and also by hydraulio pres- 
sure. Bee nroq/’,f».,6. in London aprooMionae la ea- 
toblished by lew, fo which guii-liarrds ofdlffereiit makers 
oan Im* sent for proof. Uuii-lwrreli which meet the teat 
are then stamped with aulhorUod proof-marks, 
proof-leaf (prfif'lef), n, A proof; a proof-sheet. 

Tliny appear printed in a few Mnoqf-leeeM of it in my 
poseesalun. Bunoeit, Johnson, 1. X04. 

proofless (prttfMes), a. [< jmw/ + -Tesa.l 
Lacking suflieieiit evidence to constitute proof; 
not proveil. 

Such questionable, not to say altogether mwoftom oon- 
oelta. Works, II. XBO. 

prooflessly (prfif'l0R-1i), adr, Witliout proof. 

The maxim . . . Locus conservat Incatum . . . haa been 
pnngdMdy asserted. Enpfr', Works, IV. 880. 

proof-mark (nrfif'niKrk), I/. In gun^making^ a 
mark stampeii in the metal of a gun-barrel to 
‘ show that it has been leHted and found good, 
proof-plane (prar][»laii), u. lu elect, a small 
thin metallic disk, iiiHulated on a non-conduct- 
ing handle, by which elect ricity may bit carried 
from one place to another, it is used In experl- 
menta on the distribution of electricity on condiiotors. 
When It is laid against the surface whoae electric density 
It Is Intended to ineasurtt. It forms, as it were, a part of 
the surface, and takea the oharge due to the area which It 
oovera which cliargo may be carried to an electrometer 
and measured. 

proof-prOM (prfif'pres), it. A printing-press 
used exclusively for taking proofs, 
proof-print (prorprint), H. An early impres- 
sion of ail etigraviiig, taken with greater care 
than an ordinary print; a proof, 
proof-printer (prfif 'priu^tf^r), n. In eugraeinff, 
a skilltnl workman whoso especial province is 
the printing of proofs from eugravod or etched 
plates. * 

proof-reader (prfif'rS^dAr), u, A person who 
reads printers’ proofs for correction ; one whose 
occupation is to discover errors in proofs anil 
note on them the necessary changes, a ertHeai 
or tdUoriat pnuf-emder Is one who not oiily correots the 
compoaitorr erron, but notea or poiiita out Uih lapaea iff 
the original text, or makee or indicates changes lor Its 
improvement, rruof-roaders were originally called «or> 
rmonqftheprm, and ihatphraae still reuislns In literary 
or foimal lists espei^lally for those who read proof! for 
orlUdani as well aa for oorrection. 

proof-reading (prfif'rS'ding), w. The correc- 
tion of errors in printers’ proofs. 8oe proof 
rt'ader, in marking a proof, tho placet In the text 
.-where changes are to be made are indicated in the foL 
tosillng modus. A caret (a) Is Insertetl In Uie bottom of a 
nns' at a point where something is to be put In or a new 
paragraph is to lie made ; a line is drawn Ihrough any- 
tbiiqr to be taken out or changed for soinetliing else; ind 
under anything to be changed to different tyiie ; the mark 
p Is maae to the left of a word to be shifted in that dl- 
reotion, and J to the right ; and letters or parts of a word 
improperly separated are connected by a curve or ciirvea 
(w or C>. In the last two oases the same marking Is re- 
" “ In. Tlio oilier Indicative marks or signs 


proof-umt, i<itroof-\-arw^.'\ 

with proof; make secure. 


Ua jwoqfijwcq^iidMiqm lifters, and pnigwOh 
rvmmiM, bsTow. 

10. In Mtuntoe, any early impression stmek at 

the mint from aeoln-dieusea for producing the 
current coins of the realm. Prooto are often dls- 
Ungulshed from the ooina struck off for actual eurrenqy 
by having their edgaa left plain iiiatead of being milled or 
inscribed. They are alsoolten struck in alnetaT of greater 
w leas value than that which ia proper to the ourreot ooin : 
UUB, there are gold, aflver and bronaeprwifr of the Eng- 
lish oofi||Mirfuw Com- 

11. In iook64Niiffiff,the rough unout edges of the 
shorter leaves of a trimmM book, which prove 
that the book has not been ont down too much. 
^ 18. In orifk., an operation serving to eheok 
the aeeuraey of the calculation— -AageagBitlo 
VOOC SsssMcssMslto.— AntlflilnroQC OilfiuaNto- 
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Mm, She is a handsome wench. 

Lett. A delicate; and knows it ; 

And ont of that mW-arnw herself. 

Fldehtr, Humorous Lienteuant, U. E 

prodf-armor (prOf'ftr'mor), w. Bame as armor 
of proof see, under proi^). 

proofed (proft), a, [< proof + -edS.] Made 
proof; BMcifically, made water-proof: as, 
proofed silk. [Trade term.] 
pr^fUt (prorffil), g. (< proof + -/g/.] 
▼eying proof; bearing testimony. 


made in the margin (iK^sIdua a few strictly technical onea, 
which admit of much variation) are the following : ^ or .H 
(cMs-tNcrirX repreaeuting if (4) for ddr, take out ; % (fiim- 
mark\ tar turning an Inverted letter ; k (iqnue^arK for 
inserting a space, or more space ; for iiutting down 
•pace ; □. for inserting an em-quadrat, or {iicrMUitng the 
Bpac;e to that amount; SI iparagraph^nark), for making a 
new paragraph ; x, for a broken or finperfeot letter; OH 
(let It stand), for something that Is to remain after being 
oroaaed ont, a row of dota helng made under the eraanre ; 
fr. for tranimore: w. f. for wrong /tmi (meaning a letter 
or letters of different alse or face fi-om the others); Oat, 
for 4tolto,and rom, for rtmmn; cap. or earn, tor eajrital 
' ” ■ * c. for touwr-emr. 


or eapUain: 8. c. tor mnaU eapaaU; 1. e. 

In the last five cases, where oidy a single letter Is In- 
volvud, proof-readers usually write the letter Itself In the 


Con- 


Had you Iwen so blest 
To give such homsir to your captains' oonnsris 
As their alacrities did long to merit 
With proqfWI action. CAupiiMiifCiMaraDdPompey. 


sidestlok secured by quoins. Bee gaUey, 6. 
proof-glasfl (prfirgms), fi. A cylindrical glass 
vessel very deep in proportion to its diameter, 
and having a foot and a lip for pouring out 
liquids; a hydrometer-glaas. it la principally used 
fw holding liquids while temiig their densttieeor apeeifio 
gravltlee by the use of a hydronatar. See out under fig- 

flToniflire 


muvlti, In the form deffireu, or with th^ proper under- 
■ooiing. In underscoring, Italics are indicated by a sin- 
gle line, small capitals by two lines, and capitals by three 
lines. A single letter written as a capital doea not usu- 
ally need to lie niideriKMired. Where two paragraphs in 
Uic text are to be Joined or *'nin In.’’ a line curving at 
tlio etida Is drawn lictween theiii, ana ** NoSi ** written in 
the margin. A marginal corruidion should alw^s be 
written as nearly aa fKiasihle opiajslte the place affected 
In the text; and where tho eonneotloii eaiinot thus lie 
made clear, a line should be drawn between the place 
and the correction. 

proof-sheet (prfif'sliet), n. A printers’ proof. 

Hr. Arthur Pondennia having written hia article, . . . 
reviewed it apiirovingly aa ft lay before him In Ita wot 
pro^f-thMt at the oillce of the paper. 

Tkaelnray, Pendennis, xlvL 

She recognised tho name ao ihatof adfstliigulshed pn1>- 
llsher, and tho packet as a roll of firoof-afiMes, 

//. James, Jr.. Harper’aldag., LXXVIL lOfi. 

proof-lpirit (prOf'spir^it), n. In com., an alco- 
holic liquor which has a specific gravity of 0.920, 
and contaiqs 0.49ft of its weight, or 0.5727 of its 
volume, of absolute alcohol. 



proof-fteff 

proof-ctaff (prtff n. A metalUe 
edge UHed as a standard to ooireot a wooden 
staff made for ordinary service, 
proof-itick (prdf'stik), tt. In sugar^-manuf,, a 
rod of wood for dipping in boiling svntp to test 
its condition b;|^ the rapidity ana ohariMtor of 
the crystallization. A. 7/. Knight, 
proof-text (pHif 'tek8t)» n. A passage of Scrip- 
ture brought forward to prove a special doc- 
trine. 

It !■ not A luKlilinato um of the Old TesUment to leek 
In It jmHtf-textM for all tlie doctriiiee that are found in the 
New TeHtumeut. BMiothsoa Saem, XUIl. 603. 

proof-yaliantt (prOf ' val^yjint), a. Of tried cou- 
rage. 

Hulluve me. oaptaln, aaoh dlftomper'd eplrlUp 
Once out of motion, though they be pro^-valtenf. 

If they appear thui violent and fiery, 

Ureed but their own dlagnmei. 

I/ 0 au. and Ft., Captain, 11. 1. 

prodetracal (pro-os'tra-kal), a, l<nrodMtraeum 
+ -fl/.] Forming or formed by the proOstra- 
cum ; of or pertidniiiK to a prottstraoura. 
protatracimi (prd-osHi^kum), n, [NL., < Gr. 
jrnd, before, + ^arpoKw, shell: see O^froow.] 
The broad and projecting lamella of the thick 
covering of the phragmaeoue of a cephalopod, 
extending beyond the base of the phra^aooiie, 
and being a oontinuation of the w^l of the 
most anterior chamber of the shell; the fore- 
most part of the guard or rostrum of a fossil 
oepbalopod of the lielemnito group, it is vari- 
oudy shaped, uaually lamellate, ana with the rostrum 
represenU the pen of the squids. See cuts under 6«im- 
mu, BdniaiMim, and eolamiifp. 

The genus Aeantlioteuthls. ... in which the guard is 
almost rudimentary, while the mro-odmeum Is large and 
penlike. Uimey, Anat Invert., p. 406. 

prodtio (prd-5'tik), a. and n, [< Gr. wpd. before, 
-1" o/if (^-), oar, + -<c.] I, a. Anterior with 
reference to the otic capsule or among otic 
bones ; of or pertaining to the nrohtic : corre- 
lated with opistkoHc, etc. See II., and otic, 

IL n. In gtmL and anat^ a bone of the ear, 
an anterior ossifleation of the periotic capsule, 
forming with the opiotio and opisthotic the pe- 
trosal or itetromastoid bone, developed in es- 
pecial relation witli the anterior vertical semi- 
circular canal of the bony labyrinth of the 
ear. it fnaiucntly remaiiii distinct frcitn tlie other otic 
bones: In man it assists tlie oplsthotlo In the formation 
of the mastoid as well ss thepetrous part of the temporal 
botie. Hee cuts under CraeoaiUa, Oauinst, and perime. 

The pfiHitia Is, In fact, one of tlie most constant bones 
of the skull lu the lower Vertubrata. though It la ooin- 
iiionly mistaken on the one hand f<ir the allaphenold, and 
on tlie other for the entire petro-maatold. 

UwpUy, Anat Vert, p. 80. 

prop^ (pi^p)» [Early mod. E,pr<fpp€, < ME. 
pf’opjWf a prop ; s= MD. proppe, a prop, support ; 
of. MD. propiw, prt9p, a stopple, l3. nrifit, a stop- 
ple, cork, plug, wad, pellet, ss MLG. prvjt, 
proppe, LG. prnpj} ss G. proph prapfen, a stop- 
ple, cork (not found before the lOUi century), 
ss ow. propp = Dhu. jiTop, a cork, stopple, plug. 
The origin of these words is uncertain; Home 
compaivG.p/rop/,;#ro«/cw, a graft, MHG^/h>p- 
feu, OHQ. ^pfrnpfo, pji'offo, a set, slip, < L. pro- 
pnno, n set, slip, laver of a plant: jm^pago, 

propagate, etc. The Gael, prop, Ir. projm, a 
pro]>j support, are prob. borrowed from E. J 1 . 
A stick, stivfT, pole, rod, beam, or other ri^d 
thing used to Bustuiii an iiioumbeut weight; 
that on which anything rests for support; a 
support; a stay; a fulcrum: usually applied to 
Hoiiiethiiig not fonuiug a part of the object sun- 
ported : as, a prop for vines; a prop for an old 
wall. 

i*r*vpe, longe (staffoX centui. Pnmpt, Pan,, p. 416. 
You take my lionsc when yon do take tbeprup 
That doth Hiisialn my house. 

ASbulr., M.ofV.. Iv. 1. S76. 

Justioc and religion arc tlic two chief props and support* 
ers of a well-govuniod couiiuoii wealth. 

Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 60S. 
Hut wit 's like a luxuriant vlnc^ 

PnleM to virt ue's prop It Join, 

Firm and orect towards henven bound. 

PioWr;/, Death of Mrs. C. Philips. 

They arc the pntp* of national wealth and proqierlty, 
not the fouiidutloiis of thoiii. 

J). Webder, Speech, House of Koproseiitstivoa, Jan. S; 1816. 
2. In hoi,, HHiiiD as 3.— 3. pi, heg», 
WiUiwcH, [l*rov, Kiig.l«gyn. 1. 
prop' (I'wp)**^.; pret.a'ndpp.pro 7 »p«f, ppr.proji- 
ping, [Early mod. E. proppe ; = MI). I), jwi;)- 
pen, prop, stay, or bear up (cf. MLG. proppen 
ss G. prepfen ss 8w. proppa s= Dan. proppe, stop 
lip, cork); appar. from the noun, but tno vert) 
may possibly be older: see prop, n.I I, trttn»» 
1. To support or prevent fW>m falling by pla- 
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ring something under or against: as, to prop a 
roof or wall. 

Here wee saw certain great SerraglkA ezeeedlng Ugh, 
and prppc up by liua re sss s . Travrile*, p. 106. 

What Shalt thou expect^ 

To be depander on a thing that leans, 

Who cannot lio new buUt nor has no friend^ 

Ho much ss but to prop him? 




and great 


lie was . 
gold-bead^ si 


Shak., pymbdine, I. 6. 60. 
up on a bed-rest^ and always had bis 
lying him. 

George lUk*, Mlddlemaroh, xxxil. 


2. To Hupport by standing under or against: 
as, a pillar props a roof; beams pr«p a wall. 

He whose Arms slone sustain'd the Toll, 

And propp'd the nodding Frame of Britain's lala 

Congreve, Birth of the Muse. 

Kt«msl snows the growing mass supply, 

'Jill the bright mountains prop th' Inoumbent sky. 

Pape, Temple of Fame, L 68. 

But build a castle on hla head, 

Ula skull will prop It under. 

Bunub Bplgram on a Oonoomb. 

8. To support or sustain in a general sense : as, 
to jtrop a failing cause. 

wise men must be had to prop the repuhlie. 

Fteteher (and another Prophet^ 1. 8. 

It behoved our Merehsntatoget an Interest here topnm 
up their declining Trade. Damp4et, Voyage^ 11. 1. 11^ 

To prop fair Liberty's decllnlim Oonae^ 

And fix the Jarring World with equal Lawa 

Prior, To Bollean Deapreanx (1704X 

4. To help; assist. HdlliweU, [Prov. Eng.1 

n. intrana. To stop or pull up suddenW; 
balk: said of a horse or other beast. Douglas 
Kladeth [Australia.] 

prop'' (prop), n, A shell used in the game of 
props. Bee projui^, 

prop. An abbreviation of (a) proposition; (b) 
jmtperlg, 

PTOpmdeutio (pro-pf-dO'tik), a, and n, [< Gr. 
irpuiraideveiv, teach beforehand, < np6, before, + 
iraideimv, teach, bring up or rear : BeepsBdeuiies,Ji 
1. a. Pertaining to propeBdeuties, or the intro- 
duction to any art or science ; relating to pre- 
liminary instniction; instructing beforehand. 

The conceptual suppoaltlonsb which are taken for aa> 
siirod promises and are In truth erroneons, and atbostpro* 
peedtoUe, but are dragged unnotioed Into the ooncluuon. 

Weetmtnetsr Mov., CXXVI. 476. 

n. n. A branch of knowledge introductory 
to a particular art or science; a subject to be 
mastered us a preliminary to some oilier subject. 

It [Inglol is a propmdouKo to all other sdenoes. 

Atwater, Logic, p. 87. 
That study fphysicsl geography] which Kant Justly 
Ithe'WMKisid^of iiatunlki ' - “ 


termed 1 


knowledge. 

Uusdep, Ftiyslography, Pref., p. vL 

propasdeutical (pro-pe-du'ti-kal), a, [< proptB- 
deuth + -aL] Same propaaeutie, 
propmdentiCB (pro-pf^h'tiks). n. [PI. of pro- 
ptedeHtie (see 4c«).j The proliminary body of 
ktiowlodgo and of rules necessary for the study 
of some particular art, science, etc. ; the intro- 
duction to an art or a science. 

It lour secular life) is not amere Instrumentality for the 
purpose of sileiioliig ihebesst of the body, but rather is II 
the of human oombination and commuiiioa* 

tlon, wnerein spiritual life liecomes a reality. 

A. B, Alcoa, Table-Tslk, p. 114. 



propagated, or of being continue or multiplied 
by natural generation or production. 

Buell creatures as are produced eaoli by Its peculiar seed 
ounstltuie a distinct propagabte sort of creatures. Bqylf. 

2. (Capable of being spread or extended by any 
means, as tenets, aoctrines, or principles. 
propagand(prop^a-gaiid),n. [<F.iirow 
see propaganda,'\ Same as propaganda, 

A grand scheme for the union of Protestant Christen- 
dom, aiiil his (HsriliU’sl pnpagand of Comenlus'e schuol- 
refonii. Mark PaUieon, Life of Milton, p. 83. 

propaganda (proi^ii-gan^d|l), n. [=S F. propa- 
gandv ss Bp. Pg. It. propaganda; short for L. 
(ML.) congregatU) dc propaganda fide, associa- 
tion for propagating the faith (see def.) ; 
paganda, abl. fern, genindivo of propagare. 


Medlend sad Modem Hlst,p. 237. 
The rules of the asaociathm [the Nattonal Bemdar Soi i 
aty] Infonn ns that it is the duty of an "active member ” 
to nnimote the dronlation of secular literature and gen. 
eraihr to aid the Free-thought propaganda of his neigh 
bouttiood. jSitidiiirday hei . 

propagandic (prop-a-gan'dik), a. [< propn- 
gand^a + dc,'\ Pertaining to a propaguria 01 
to propagandism. 

propa^ndim (prop-jHian'dlzm), n, [sa F. 
propagandisme 8 Pg. j^opagandismo; as pro/,. 
aganda + •ism,'] The svstem or practicii^ o! 
propagating tenets or prmriples; zealous dis^ 
semination of doctrines; proselytism. 

We have attempted nopnpagandiem, and aoknowledgod 
no revolution. Lineotn, In Baymond, p. xcii. 

What were the causes which made his rMobammed's) 
disciples the leaden of a suooessful armed nroBoeandinitf 
SUtU, Stud. MeS fiS, p. 102. 

propagandigt (prop-a-gan'dist), n. and a. [si 
F. propagandMo sPg. propagandista ; as pro;>- 
aganda + -isf.] I. n. One who devotes him- 
self to the propagation or spread of any system 
of principles. 

Bonaparte selected ahody to oompoae hla Sanhedrim of 
poUtieilpropagandiets, B, Walek. 

The eager propagandiets who prowl about for souls. 

Hawthorne, Marble Faun, xx. 

n. a. Pledged to or employed in such proj)- 
agation; given to proselyrang. 

On the second day after Knllmann's mnrderons attempt, 
the anthoritles had been ordered to deal with the Cathu- 
llo Presa^ and with pnpagandiet sodetlea under the lii- 
flnenoe of the Jesait% aeoordlng to the utmost rigour of 
the law. Lowe, Bismarck, II. 881. 

propagate (prop and pp,j}roj)- 

agated, ppr. propagating, [< L. jtropagaiw, 
pp. of propagare (> It. propagare = Pg. Bp. 
propaqar » F. propager), peg down (a layer), 
set (slips or cuttings), propagate, extend, con- 
tinue (cf. proitago, a layer of a plant, a set, slip, 
shoot, hence offspring, progeny^ < pro, forth, + 
j>afipcrc(^pa^), fasten, set: see pari. Hence 
ult. proin, pruned,] I, trans, 1. To multiply 
or continue by natural generation or repro- 
duotion; caiiso to reproduce itself; applied to 
plants and animals: as, to projmgate fruit- 
trees; to propagate a brcM of borses or sheep. 
I sought the purohsse of a glorious beauty. 

From whence an Issue I might propagate, 

Bkot., Fnriclca L 8. 73. 

The vrrlggllng fry soon fill the creeks arouud, . . . 

The jw«!piqsrtsd myriads spread. 

Gsngier, Ftogress of Error, L 484. 

Bat cookie, spurge, aooording to their law, 

Might prqfMi^sCothair kind with none to awe. 

Browning, Chllde Eolsud. 

2. To transmit or spread from person to per- 
son or from place to place; cany forward or 
onward; diffuse; extend: as, to pronoaafo arc- 
liort; to propagate the Christian reugfon. 

I first upon the mountains high built altars to thy nsme, 
And grav'd It on the rocks thereby to propagate toy frunn. 

Brapton, Quest of C^thla 

By newspaper reporta, any great effect In one aasifte 
town, or electond town, has been propanaUid to the rest of 
tlie empire. Ije Qvinoep, Style, i. 

The idle writers of the day oontlnned to propagate dul- 
ness through a aeriea of heavy tomes. 

PreeeoU, Ferd. and laa., L IH. 

Throw a stone Into the stream, and the circles that pngh 
agate themselves are the beautiful type of all Influence. 

Emerton, Nature. 

To promote; augment; increase. 

Oriefk of mine own lie heavy In my breaat, 

Which thou wilt propagate, to have It prest 
With more of thliio. Shot,, K. and J., L L ia'(- 
While tender airs and lovely dames Inralre 
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pervisioii of foreign missions in the Homan 
Ivatholic Church, it was founded by Tope Gregory 
XV. In 1688. One of Its olUef luatnimeiitaliUeB is the 
Propaganda College In Borne. Bee oongregedion, 6 (ak 16 l 
Hence — 2. Any kind of institution or organiz 


80ft melting thoughts^ and propagate t 

AwSaan, The Greatest English Porta 

4t. To produce; originate; invent. 

Thence to visit honest and learned Mr. Hartllli, a publii 
spirited and Ingenlons person, who had rninmyiafwi msii> 
usefull things and arts. Eodyn, Diary, Nov. 87, 166;' 

For the greatest part of the Island of Bumstra pronu- 
gatee this Plant (peppert and the Natives would readily 
comply with any who would oomo to 1'rade with them. 

Dampier, Voyagrs, H. I IV* 

6. To scatter; disperse. [Hare.] 

This short harangue propagated 1 
end to their reeolvea; however, 1. 
fee, bat then Irit all concern for the 1 , 

Oendnnan Inetrueted, p. 644. 


led the Jnneto, and put an 
T, they took care of thcii 
r the ia^ behind them. 


(Bavief - 

L To increase^ spread, disseminate, 
n. intrans. To be multiplied or reproduce* • 
by generation, or by new shoots or plants : bem* 
yonng. 


doctrines, or for proselyting. 


ibe'd like a riant on hlspeoullar jqim^ 
unltlou, 


To draw nutrition, 


Apx BSteg 


and rot 
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Bvifv thriid €l dUt In thn rioh TtitmmU Miini only 
a movbloa tim tho worm that apin, for the bolioQf of 

propaga;tiBg-b«lldl (prop^f^-^tixig-benoh), n. 
Ill Hort, a natlouafy Bhaliow oox, umially filled 
with flue sand, but nometimefi with earth, which 
in kept moist, and into which cuttings or slips 
arc inserted until they have taken root. The 
propagating-bench is usuall v so placed that 
heat can be applied beneath it. 
propagatlnir-b^ (prop'^-ga-tlng-boks), n. In 
horL, a sh^ow wooden box or pan, properly 
movable (compare promgating^nch)^ for hold* 
iiig slips and cuttings in sand, it la uanally placed 
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propcmfor of heresieB. iho mibo it shron 
whoM Moincaa li the propytion of ptoaU In nn 


to one 


over the hot Snes or watoivpipea In a ahadjp pan of a 
plant-hoMO, or on the aand-bed In a propagatlng-hoiiae. 
Sometimea the cnttinga in the box are covered with a 
propagatinn-glaaa 

propagatillf- 4 rla 88 (prop'a-gft*ting-gl& 8 ), w. In 
htifL, a beTl-glass used to cover cuttings or 
seedlings in a hotbed, nursery, or garden. 

propagatillf-hoilie (prop'a-ga-ting-bons), «. 
In mrUj etc., any greenhouse especially adapt- 
ed or used for the propagation or increase of 
plants from outtings, or for growing them from 
the seeds. 

propagmtioil (prop-a-g&'shpn), n. [< ME. prop- 
nffoeiotif < Or. propagation^ propaqario%y ¥, 
propagation =s Sp. propagaeion ss Pg. propa^ 
gftgho ss It. prppagasione^ < L. propagaiio(n^), 
\i propagating, an extension, < propagare^ pp. 
propagatua, propagate: see propaaate.'] 1. 
The act of propagating : the multiplication or 
continuance of the kind or species by natural 
generation or reproduction: as, the propagatioH 
of plants or animals, in the grestor numlter of flower- 
ing nlsnti propegstion ii effeoted netunlljr by meam of 
MNM*: but Bimny plants are elaopropegstcdDjr the produc- 
tion of runnen or lateral shoota, whlM apread along the 
surface of the soil, and root at the Joints, from which they 
send up new stoma Plants are also propagated by suck- 
ers risuig from rootstocks, and by various other natural 
meana Propagation miw be effected artifloially hf out- 
tinga grafting^ budding^ fnarohing, etc. 

In September the pnMogaeitnL 
In landes suohe as tofde la of before, 

Is best to sette in oconpaclon. 

PaUadhu, Hnsbondrie (E. E. T. p. m 

How la it that in the propoffoUoH of the race such amsr- 
vd Is repeated as that . . . every germ of a bodily organ- 
inn reoeives the quickening breath of Its spirit? 

Lota$, Mioroooamns (trana), I. 870. 

There Is not in nature any spontaneous |raneratioii,but 
all come by propagation. May, WoAs of (Truatloii. 

2. The spreading or extension of anything; 
diffusion: as, the propagation of Christianity; 
the propagation of socialistic ideas. 

The Apostle [Paul] did act like a prudent Govemour, 
‘ told most tend to the 


n. 


and in such a manner as he thought 

propagation of the Gospel. SUutngpMt. Sermon^ II. vi. 

It [speech] may be need for the propagaHan of slander. 

//. sponoer, ftodfal StaUcs, p. 106L 

8f. Increase; augmentation; enlargement; ag- 
gnuodisement. 

For prmpiiffon of a dower 
Bemalnlng In the coffer of her friends. 

Shat., M. for M., i. 2. 164. 

The spoil and waste iliey (the Jews] had made upon all 
nations ronnd about them tor the propagation of their em- 
pire, which they were stUl enlarging as tlieir desires. 

SnOM, Sermons, XI. ii. 

4. Transmission from one {mint to another, as 
of sound by waves of condensation and rarefac- 
tion in the air, and of radiant heat and light by 
undulations in the ether. See aounr/f^, Iteat, 
lightlf and radiant energy (under energy). 

To acooant for the enormous volooliy of propagatioin of 
light, the snbstanoo which transmits ft is assumed to be 
Iwth of extreme elasticity and of extreme tenuity. 

TyndaU, Light and Elect, p. 00. 
Bfljnt 1. Increase^ generation, prooreatlon, breeding.— 
8. Aasomlnatlon. 

propagative (prop'a-gfi-tiv), a. r= ftp. Pg. 
propagativo; nsprop<tgate’i^^ire.li Having the 
power of propagation; propagating. 

Every man owes moro of bta being to Almighty God than 
to his natural parents, whose very propagaHm nusulty was 
at first given to the human nature by the only virtue, ef- 
llt^y, and energy of the divine commission and Institu- 
tion, Sir M, Uak Origin of Mankind, p. 864. {Latham.) 

A church withoot propttgatioe power In the worid can- 
not be other than a calamity to an within its borders. 

//. Mrummond, Natural Taw in the Spiritual World, 

[p. 860. 

propagator (prop'ft-gfl-tor), w. [as F. projtaga- 
tear as Sp. Pg. projmgaaor ss It, propagatore, < 
propagator, a propagator, enlarger, extend- 
er, < propagarc, pp. propagaUts, generate, in- 
crease: 900 propagate.l One who propagates ; 
one who continues by generation or suecessivo 
production; one who causes something to ex- 
tend or spread; a promoter; a diffuser: os, a 


etc., by budding, grahl^ eto 
The Author then of Origtnall Sinne istheprqNgfalpr of 
our Nature. Pwrehm, Pilgrimage^ p. 8». 

Booratea > . the greatest propagator of monlity. 

Addio^ Kr^older, Na 46. 
JacolmsBsnuUens, a Syrian, who waa achiefprt^MiFafor 
of the Kntychian doctrines. 

& IT. Lam, Modem Egyptians, 11. 812. 

propagatorinm (prop^j^ga-toM-um), n.; pi. 
propagatorin (-g,). [NL., nout. of oropagato- 

rina, propagatoiy: see }vropagator.} In Uol., 
the reproductive apparatus; the entire physi- 
cal mechanism of reproduction ; the organs of 
generation of cither sox, consisting essentially 
of a sexual gland producing ova or siierma- 
tozoa, passage for the convoyaneo of the pro- 
duct, or for detaining it until mature in the 
bo<ly, and, usually, organs of sexual congress. 
(7ompar<Y nntriUmnm, locomotor iutn, acnaoriam. 

propagatory (propVg^t'^pi)* [< NL. j>ro- 

jmgaiorina, < L. propagator, propa^tor: see 
propagator. "I Hc^rving to accomplish propa- 
gation, ns the organs of generation ; reproduc- 
tive, as a system of physical organs. 

propagO (pro-pa'gd), II.; p\. propaginea (pr^ 
paj'i-nez). fL.,< projatgare, propagate: see 
prouagate.'] 1. In hort., a branch laid down 
in the process of layering. — 2. In hot., some 
as buiblct. 

propagule (pr^lMg'ui), n. [< NL. propagnlum, 
q. V.] In oot., same as propagulum. 

propagnllim (pr^pag'u-lum), ff.j pi. , 
la (-la). [NL., aim. otpropago.j (a) 

A shoot, such as a runner or sucker, which may 
serve for propagation, (h) In al(^^ a modi- 
fied braiicli by which non-sexual reproduction 
is effected, (cf) One of the powder-like grains 
which form tiie soredia of lichens. 
ProMlmotherlimi (prd-|)fi^le-d-th6'ri-nm), 
[NL., < Or. nod, before, + ira>ai6c, ancient, 
Bypiov. a wild beast : see Pal/Htthcrium.^ A ge- 
nus of fossil tapiroid mammals from t he Eocene 
of Europe. 

propale (pro-paF), t. ; tiret. and pp. propaled, 
ppr. propaliug, [= ftp. Pg. proftalar ss It. pro- 

n tare, < LL, pnrpalarc, make public, divulge, 
4. propaUtm, openly, publicly, < pro^ forth, + 
potoffi, openly.] To publish; disclose. ScitU. 
propallnal (pro-pari-nal), a. [< Or. irp/L be- 
fore, + mihVf btick, backward, + -a^.] Mov- 
ing forward and backward ; ridating to forward 
and backward movement; protriuded and re- 
tracted, as ih(» lower jaw when it moves forth 
and bock in the act of chewing: as, the pro- 
pftliuai movement in mastication. 

The propaHnal niaBtlmtlon !■ to bv dlRtingulBhed into 
the proal, from behind forwardu, . . . utid the palinal, from 
before backwards. Cope, Amer. Nut., XXll. 7. 

proparapteral (pro-pa-rap'te-ral), a. [< pro- 
parapteron + -/iL] Of or pertaining to the 
proparapteroii. • 

proparapteron (prd-pa-rap't^ron), «.; nl. pro- 
parapiera (-rji), [NL., < Or. Tr^id, liefore, + 
NL. parapteron.'] hxeniom., the parapteron of 
the prothoracic segment; the third S4*lerito of 
the proplouron. 

proparont (pro-par'ent), n. [< L, pro, for, + 
parcn{t-)a, parent.]'* One who stands in the 
place of a parent. Imp. IHct. 
prop^ozyione (pro-par-ok'si-tdu), a. and n, 
[< Gr. TTponafio^vTowg (see def.), < irpd, before, 
+ napo^vTovo^, paroxytone: see paroxyionc.] 
I. a. In Or. gram., having or eliamctcrixed by 
the acute licc'ciit on the aiileiieuultiniate: some- 
times applied to words in English and other lan- 
guages to signify that they have the tonic ac- 
cent on the aniepenniiiniate. 

11. In Or. gram., a word which has the acute 
accent on the antejienultimnto. 
proparoxytone (pro-par-ok'si-tdn), V. t.; prot. 
ana pp. projmraxytonetl, ppr, proparwytoning. 
[< Gr. irpoTraptt^irroiffiv, < nptmapo^rTovor,, pro- 
paroxytoiie: see proparoxytone, a.] In Or. 
gram., to write or pronounce (a won!) with the 
acute accent on the* antoiKmiillimate. 
proparff^rtonic (prd-par-ok-si-ton'ik), a. [< 
proparoxytone d- -te.] Accented on the antepe- 
nult; proparoxytone. 

propamon (prv-nasb'ou), ft. [< ML. propaft- 
aio{n^), < L. pro, before, + paaaio( n-), passion : 
see paaaion.] A feeling antecedent to passion ; 
an iuehoate passion; the first stir of [lUssioTi. 

The philosopher calls it [anger) the whetstone to forti- 
tude. a qrar Intended to set forward virtue. This Is sim- 
ply father a jwqfMMrioiithan a passion. 

itrar. Attorns. Works. I. 47ft 


pcopdliMliiA 

Not the flrat moUons iof anger J are forbidden: the 
twiiiklingi of the eya, m the phUoeophers oall then, the 
propamfoHo and sudden and inerisUblo alterationa 

Jor. Taylor. Works (ed. iss&X 1. 811- 

propatagU (pro-pat-a-ji'al), a. and n. [< NL. 
propaUigwHa, < propaiagiantj q. v.] 1, a. Of 

or pertaining to the propataginm; as, nprofmta- 
gial fold of iiitegunient ; a propatagial muscle. 


II. n. A jiropatagialis. 

prcHiatagialui (nni-iiat^a-j: 

patagialea (-lez). [NL.: h 


ji-a'lis), 


1>I* 

see propafagtal.^ 


M. ; pi. iir 
itagtal.j 
11 , of whi( 


'**A 

feiiMor miiHcie of ttie propatagiiliu, of wliich 
there arc two. long and sliort.— propatagtaUs 
hrevlB, the shurt pntpatagial muscle, slso ualK^nsiuior 
firtyiatagii breoitt.— PropatSglallS longUS. the long liro- 
pataglal muscle, hImi eaTlwl fmsor prupat^i iottgtu. 

propatagian (pni-pal-a-ji'an), a. [< projmfa- 
ginm + -«m.J Same as pnJjfiatagiat. 

The propatagiau muscles of the swsllowa 

X. 71. 


[L.: pro," for; pa- 
native laud : see pa- 


propatagiuinCpro-pat-a-ji'um). II.; u\.propata- 
gia (-k). [NL., < Gr. npu, liofore, + NL. pafa- 
gium, q. v.j The so-called patagiuin of a bird's 
wing: the more preu'ise name of the fold of skin 
in front of the u)i|st arm and of the forearm 
which fills lip the rei^ntraneo between these 
parts, and so forms the sniootb fore-bortlcr of 
the wing from the slioiddiT to the eariial angle, 
pro patria (pro pa'tri-ll). 
triii, abl. of jHitria, one’s 1 
frfo.] For one’s native land. 
propM(prd'ped), w. [< L.pffi, for. -f pcaiped-) 
ssE./riof.] In riffoiif., a proleg. Kirby. ft€«o 
out under proleg. 

propedal (prd'pod-al), a. [< proprd + -a/.] Of 
the nature of or iieriaiuiiig to a proped : os, a 
propedal process. 

piropol (pro-per)f f.; T>ret. and pp. propelled, 
ppr. jinropelling. [< ME. projtcllcn, < L. ftroitvl- 
lere. drive or push forward, < pro, forward, + 
peliore, drive, push : see pulae'. Of. ex}H^, im- 
pel, repel, etc.] To drive forwanl; move or 
cause to move on; urge or pn^ss onward by 
force. 

Kerre awsic 

Horrsnd ndoiiro of kyclieii, hntli, gutters. 

PaUadiua, llusktuiidrie (E. £. T. H.), |>. 88. 

That overplus of motion would he too fooble and Isn- 
gnid to propel so vast and poiidurous a body with that pro- 
dlgioni velocity. Memiey. 

Thu rate of succesaloii may be rctardiNl by insisting upon 
one object, and pnpeUed t>y illsmisaing another iMifore its 
time. Kameo, Klein, of tMtluism, lx. 

propellant (pro-perant), II. [EiToneoiis form of 
propellent.] That which propels or drives for- 
ward ; a propelling agent. 

Though nut aa a military profadlani. it (guncotton] haa 
been used with great success in mMirilng cartridges. 

The Engineer, LXIX. 117. 

In all saloon liflcs and pistols tlie jmpellant is fulminat- 
ing powder wmtuinvd in a small iM»pprr case. 

W. W. OrertufT, The Gun, p. 806. 

propellent (pro-iieront ), a. f < L. proftetfeni <-)«, 
ppr. of prmtrlirrv, dnve or push forward: see 
propel.] Driving forward; pro|Hdliiig. 
propeller (pro-per('r), »I. [< propel + -ipi'l.] 1. 
One who or that wliich pro)>elH ; in marine en- 
gin., broadly, any eoiitrivn.ii(*(« or appliance, 
as a sail, paddle, oar, pfiddlo-whocl, stfrew, 
etc., used for moving vchmoIk floating upon the 
surface of water, or iiiidiir the Hiirfiiee; in a 
more restricted and nmre getMM'nlly accepted 
sense, any instniment or appliance, and espe- 
cially a screw, iiH(*d for marine propulsion and 
actuated by mueliim rv (usually a sf eiiin-engiiie 
called a matine engine) eiiiried by I lie vessol 
so propelled. A prinriplt.* fiominon to nil tills class of 
propellers is that a vcmm!| is unwed forwanl by the re- 
action on the propeller of the water thrown rearward, 
the propelling inaeliinci'y being at soinu purt or fiarts 
rigidly attached ti> the ship. The net propelling iNiwcr 
is lliere-foru deicrminiid by tin* mnss of water thrown 
ruarward iiiiilliplie<l into the M|iiHr«! of the velocity with 
wliich it is thrown, allowaticc hcfiig made fur prejudicial 
rcslstancisi. 

2. A boat or vessel driven by a pr«»|ieller,— -3. 
In fahing, n. kind of t rolling-hook with arli- 
fieial huH, fitted with wings or fiaiiges to make 
it sniri in the water; a spiiining-hait.- Althl- 
meacan. flsh-tall, screw, etc., propBllor. Bee the 
qualifying w'onis. 

propeller-enrine(pro-Twl'^^r-oii^jiii), n. A ma- 
rine engine f7>r driving a screw propeller, 
propeller-mower (pro-js r«*r-md^^r), n. Hamo 
HH Jrnnt-eut moteer (whieli see, under wifiimd). 
propeller-pump ( [»ro-pcl V-r-pump), w . A form 
of rotary )iiim]> with helical blades inclosed in 
a easing and submerged in the water, 
propeller-shaft (pro-pcFfer-sliAft), w. The rigid 
intdallic shaft wliich carries the propeller of a 
marine engine. 



PCQPdltMPtll 

prop6ll0r>w«ll (pif-pel'to-wel), n, A Tartla«l 
amitore over the eorew in the stem at n ihip 
wnleh hes n hoisting propeller, when itli4«lrad 
to proceed under aell. tne ■crew, a two-bladed one, le 
holited off the end of the ibaft Into the propeller-weU, eo 
that It may not retard the ihip by dragging In the water. 

propeller-wheal (pr9-p©l'6r-hw61), n. A ma- 
rine propeller or screw ; a screw mropeller. 

propeiment (pr 9 -pel'mgnt), n. [< propel + 

•ment} 1. The a(*.t of propelling.— 2. In clock- 
work, olec$trical recoruiug-instriiments, calcu- 
lating-machines, etc., the propelling mecha- 
nism; more particularly, an escapement mecha- 
nism in wiiich the primaiy propulsive power is 
applied to the eHoapoment, and the pallets of 
the escapement drive the scape-wheel, instelul 
of the latter operating the escapement, as in 
onlinarv oloi*hB. priai 

propenat (prcJ-pendO, v. OF. potpendre, Bpoc 
pourpefidre, < Lt.propenderef hang forward or ‘ " 
down, be inolinedf or disposed. < pro, forward, 

+ pendere. hang: see pendeniJ] To lean for- 
ward ; incline ; he propense or disposed in favor 
of anything. 

Ne'crthdeMi, 

My iprltcly brethren, Iprtqmnd to yon 
In resolution to keep Helen itllL 

Shak., T. mid C.. U. S. 100 . 

JHii eyes ire like a twlmioe, apt to pnpaid each way- 
Burton, Anat of MeL, p 454. 

propendenept (prp-pon'den-si), n. [< pnmen- 
denU) + -cy.] 1. A leaning toward anything; 
inolination ; tendency of desire to anything. — 

2. Attentive deliberation. [Rare.] 

An act above the animal actings, which sre trsnsient, 
and admit not of tliat attentloii and pnpmdeneu of ac- 
tlona Sir M. Hale. 

propendent (pr^pen'dent), a. [< L. jtropen^ 
dfm{U)8, ppr. of propenilere, hang forward or 
down: see propcad.] If. Inclining forward or 
toward anything, tiouth, (imp. iMoL) — 2, In 
hot., hanging forward and downward. Paxton. 

propmse (p^-pens' ), a. [< L. propensufi, pp. of 
^ forwanl or down, bo inclined: 

lior to 


4776 

todsb of 

wardes tlm, united to Yarmouth' 


Tto Idwaid the Thirds of Ms 


jroMs. lenten Staffe(HaiLMIso.,VLUQL (Ante.) 
propewl (pw>p'®-*til), n. [< propiUmk) 4- -eit- 
-f -y/j mne as glyoeryl. 
propeptone (pr6-pep"t6n), a. [< pro- + pep- 
Ume.\ One of the first pmnets oz peptic and 
tryptic digestion : same as hemiaXbumoae. 
propoptoniirla (pr6-pep-t9-nfi'ri-4), a. [NL., 
< propepione + Ur. id)pov, urine.] The pres- 
ence 01 propeptone in the urine. 

' a. and a. [< MK prepre, < 


propendere, hang 

see propena,'] Loaning toward anything, 
moral sense; inclined; diHiM»s6<], wlietTi 
good or evil ; prone. 

God is more prapmut to rowanis thmi to punishments. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (m. 1885X II. 40. 
Our sgents shall discern Uie mind ot thenarllsment to- 

ible, ihei 


wards us, which if It Iw prepenee and favorable, there may 
be a Hi season hi procure . . . countenance of our pro- 
ceedings. IVirMrtp^ Hist Hew England, 11. S46. 

propenaely (iirTi-peus'll), adv. In a propense 
maimer; with natural tendency. 

others . . . looked upon it on the oontraiy, ss a real 
and anbatantlal oathpr^penmy formed againat Yorlck. 

Sterne, Trlatram Bhmidy, Iv. 27. 

propenBeneSB (pro-pens'nes), n. The state of 
being propeiiHO ; natural tendency. 
Apropiiwmsw to dlae a aes In the body. 

JUonne, Devotlona, p. 678. 


don ( prcl-peu'shon), n. [< F. prtJpeneion 
ss Bp. propcfwion a Fg. ’prop 


^ ^ „ opensao salt. pr<pfw- 

sUmr, X ]j. propen8lo(n^, inolination, propen- 
sity, < projtentiere, pp. prepenj^Mr, hang forward 
or down: neeproiwnil^ 1. The state of being 
propense; propensity. 

I ever had a greater leal to aadneas, 

A natural pnifwmdfiu. 

Middleton, Mauingor, and Botdey, Old Uw, iv. 2. 

Such by-wonia aa reaction and progreaa are but the po- 
litical slang which each aide uaea to ezpreaa their aver- 
alone and Uiclr praptneione. 

Stuhbe, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 18. 

2. The state or condition of tending to move 
in a certain direction. 

Ill natural motions this impetuosity ootitlnuslly in- 
by the continued sotlon of the cause —namely, 


the propeneion of going to the place aaalgued it byiat^. 

propensitlldef (pr$-pen' si-tad), ». [< pro- 

penee + -itude, as in attitude, etc.] Propensity. 
[Rare.] 

T' abandon natural] propentUudee. 

MofMou, What yon Wm, ILL 

propensity (pro-pen'si-ti), N. [ss; It. propensi- 
ty; ws jtropeHse 4- -tfy.] A bent of nund, nat- 
ural or acci^uired; inclination; natural tendeu- 
oy; disposition to anything good or evil, par- 
ticularly to evil : as, a propensity to gamble. 

He that leania it (angling) mast not onely bring an en- 
aulrlng, sesrehing, and diaoeming wit but no must bring 
mao that patience you talk of, and a love and prepansUy 
to the art Itself. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler (rep. of IttSX p. IL 

Let theip be but propmitty and bent of will to raljgl^ 

«Sy&. Bias, IneUmadon. eta See ksiitl. 

PtropenslTet (prf-pen'siv), a. [< propense 4- 
-due.] Inclined; disposed; favorable. 


prowWA vr}, tt« nuu V*. eojs. ^ 

OF.propre, F.wopre as Sp. Pg. It. prtprio, <li. 
proprius, special, proper, on^s own, personal, 
also lasting: no certain connections. From 
L. proprius are also ui t. propriety, property, pro- 
pfiate, appropriate, exftropriate, eto.j I. a. 1. 
Bpeciai; peculiar; belonging to a species or 
iu^viduaf and to nothing else; sprin^g from 
the peculiar nature of a given species or indi- 
vidual ; particularly snit^ to or oefitting one’s 
nature; natural; original. 

Vexed lam 

Of late with paaalona of some dUferenoeb 
Conceptions only proper to myaelf, 

Which give some soli perhape to my behavloura 

EMh, J. a, L 2. 41. 
They have a proper mint almost for every peculiar In- 
flrmity. Burton, AnaL of MeL, p. t74. 

But flrat he casta to change hiiprigier ahape. 

Which elac might work mm danger or deuiy. 

Mmn, P. L., IIL eS4. 

Ho knew how to adi^ii every plant to Itspreasr soil. 

AdAon, Hllj^and Shalum. 
A neatneaa that seemed leas the result ot care and plan 
than a Bomethingaajwnpsr to the man aa whlteneaa to the 
Illy. Cambridge Thirty Y earn Ago. 

2. Belonging to one; one’s own. 

For If they aholde abyde longe with va they ahnld vndo 
va all and ete va lyke aa they do their owne pri^ folke. 
Ji. Mden, tr. ot Amerigo Veapnool (Flrat Booki on Ameri- 
[oa, ed. Arber, |>. uxlli.X 
Here at my houae and at my proper oust 

Sh^, T. N., v. 1. 827. 
The waiter's hands that reach 
To each Ilia perfect pint of stout, 

Bla proper chop to each. 

Tsnnymm, Will Waterproof. 

8. Fit; suitable; appropriate. 

Tla p rope r 1 obey him, but not now. 

Shak., Othella^ v. 2. 198. 
A middle estate ta mostproper to the offloe of teaching. 

Miwm, Apology tor Bmcctymnnna. 
To sit with her In sight waa happinesa and the proper 
happiness tor eariy morning --■crena inoomjpleta but 
prugreaalva Chartotto BronU, Hhlrley, xxxvi. 

UnlumpUy, you are In a altuatlon In which it Is proper 
for you to do what It would be Improper In me to endure. 

JfacauMWr In Trevelyan, 1. 185. 
The proper function of authority la to enlam, not to 
contract, our horlaon. QtadStone, Might of KIgnt, p. 196. 

4. According to reocmixed usage; correct; 
just: as, u proper word; a proper expression. 

Those parte of nature Into whlcA the chaoa waa divided 
they algtilfied hy dark namea wbloh we have expressed In 
their pudu and proper toms. 

T. Burnet, Theory of the Emtb. 
Eo dawn -- no duak— no proper time of day I 

Hood, November. 

6. Rightly BO called, named, or described; taken 
ill a strict sense: in this sense usually follow- 
ing the noun : as. the a^s proper belong to the 
Old World; no snell-fi^ are fishes proper, 

Thla elevation descended . . . Into what might be called 
the ganlen proper. SecM, Waverley, tx. 

It la safe to aaaeit that no Government proper ever had 
a proviaion In Its organic law for Ito own termination. 

Ltnedtn, In Kaymond, p. 114. 

6. Decent; oorreot in behavior; respeotable; 
such as should be : as, proper oonduot. 

That Is an advertisement to a proper maid In Flcronoe, 
one IdsiUL SM,, All's Well, iv. 8. 24a 

ITiidcr the most exciting oiroamitoDoea Titia was such 
an exooodlngly p roper ohfld. 

Mfi D. M. Craik, Obrlstlanli Mistake, IL 

7. Well-formed; good-looking; personable; 
handsome; also, physically strong or active. 
[Now only prov. Eng.] 

There Is not among ns al one 
That dare media with that potter, man tor man. 

1 felt his handes not long agone, . • . 

He is asproprv a man ■■ ever yon medle withal. 

OfBokyn Mode (Child's Ballads, V. 416 )l 
I sm a proper fellow of my handa 

5»alr.,2Hen.IV.,lL17& 
A oomcly, proper woman, thoogh not haodsoma 

Popys, Diary, L 96. 

And still my dsligfat is in proyer young man. 

^ir^oUyBcwan. 

8. In her., having its natural color or colon: 
said of any object used as a bearing: thns, a 


ooQ of rope proper is g q p w Bs n ted htown, and 
the Qdnd lines of the oordage an indtoated.— 

9. In2liifptof,nsedoii]yonapaitlonlardayor 

festival, or during a paridenlar oetave or sea- 
son: as, thepri^introit; a pr<^ preface- 
pr<^ii8alms.--10. Fine; pretty: siudiroiii* 
oally oz what is absurd or objeetionable. 

Talk with a man out at a window! a p r e ss r saying. 

“ li, MuchidMv. L 312. 


Eta»ML They two help him to a wlto. 

1. Becoming; deserved 

Eng.]-i>iaiiitliN| nroper , a 
genus and speelSo dlfisrenoa— 
funot which Delongs to the who! 


broke tor. 

11. Becoming; deserved. HaXUweU. [Prov. 

lofthp 

an ad- 

to the whole of aspeolsa andalwsyi. 

and to nothing else.— Proper diantjm old name tor die 
key of 0 major. HtalawmiaJtorrML— PMperosgBitlioiii 
BsaeogfiiMon.---Vmn BeeeimnT* 

Sfois 2.— Frew dfltereDOil, an inseparahle acoident dii. 

' eSfdnle. Boseaetide 

I and genuine feud ^ 

^puremUl^ser^ BaeAue. 


i,inlnw,aiio 


turn, 4.— Proper jn r iBdlefcion. Bee/iiriidMteii.---nnp. 
er motton. In sMiou. See moMou.- pra^ noon or 
nams, a name gl^> to an Individual memnw of a cIsml 
for distinction from other members of the ssme class, at 
Shaktpere, Csssar, London, Aprd, Tuesday, Tray, 
eto. : opposed to eommon or am sd lattoe Howl.— Pnm 
OhJeot. an old ect that is object tohut one subject— py^ 

srprmes. see proper qnintlty. Sameu 

iowiMtef yuaoMIbi (which sea i]MersstefiMw>i— Proper 
OFlloglsm, the Bamlst name nr a syllogism having an in- 
dividual middle : aa Hobbes was agenlns ; Hobbes showed 
no early bent in the direction In which he afterward dii- 
alshed himself; hence. It Is possible for a man of 


tlngnii ^ 

genius to show no early bent In the direction In which he 
will sfterwsrd distinguish hlmsrif.«|yn. 1. Pariionlsr, 
Individual, s^Sa— 1 and 4. Fitting, bcStttng, meet, 
seemly, becoming, legitimata 

n. B. 1. That which is set apart to special or 
indiridual use. [Bare.] Spedlloally, In lUuryies, s 
■pedal oSloe or speofid parte of an offloe appdnted for s 
particular day or time: as, the proper of the day; the 
proper of Whiteundsy. 

2t. A property in the logical sense. 

/Vvpsfv dther Sow immediately fjrom the essence of the 
subject ... or by the mediation of some other property. 

HuvperwKelui^ tr. by a Gentleman. 
In p ropsrt, Indivldnslly ; privately. 

The prlncea found they oonld not have that in proper 
whldi God made to be common. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living* SL S. 
Proper of BallltB.the variable parts of an oSloesiipoInted 
for use on the fesllvsl of an Individual saint Compare 
CbnMieu qf the sainls, under eommon.— Proper of the 
mass, the profwr ot the season for the mass.— Proper Of 
the Beeson, in Uturg^, the vsrisUe psrta of sn office 
appointed for use on a Sunday or other day (not cele- 
brated as a salnfs dsyX at a certain festival, eta, or dur- 
ing a certain octave or season. 

proper (prop'Sr), adv. JX itreper, o.] Properly ; 
very; exceedingly. [Vulgar.] 

*' Isnt It lovely, Mra nint?** **i*ropsr pretty,** repllvd 
Cdyndy. Jans G. Austen, The Dennond Hond^ vL 

proport (prop'Sr), e. t. [< OF. jtroprier, < L. 
propriare, take as one’s own, appropriate, < 
proprius, one’s own: see proper^ a.1 1. To 

appropriate. Palsgrave. THtMweU.)---2. To 
make proper; adorn. ffaUisveU. 

proporatef (propVrat), v.i. r< L. properatue, 
pp. of properare, mtsten, qulcxen. < properys, 
quick, spoodv, < pro, forwara, fartn, + y par-, 
make.] To hasten. 

And, as last hdpa hurle them down on thdr pstei^ 

Awhile to keep on death, which mnojprmCia 

i^ioars, tr. of Vtagfl. (Narw.) 

pnmratlont [< L. prope- 

rano(n-), quidrasss, a hastening, C fproperare, 
pp. properatus, hasten : seeproparoto. j The act 
of properating or hastening; haste; speed. 

There la great pimiation of this banquet properation 
to it, portidpation oflt; all is osirled with Joy andjouls- 
anoa Jieo. T. Adams, Worka L 2 id 

prgperispomo (prO-per'i-spOm), n. a^ a. [< 
NL.propartepomafiofi,q.v.j L 


, „ JI. In Gr.graw., 

has the circumflex accent on the 


a word which 
penultimate. 

n. a. In Or. gram., having or eharacterised by 
the cironmilex aoeent on the penultimate, 
proporlapoilio (pr5-per'i-Bptoi),e. f.; pret. ana 
pp.properi8pomed,pvr.properiii^oming. [<pro< 
penspome, n.] In 6r. gram., to write or pro> 
nounoe with the oircnxnflex aeoent on the pe- 
nultimate. 

prqporispomonoa (prO-per-i-iqKnn'e-non), fi- 
[MliM< w. irpoKsptenZfuvov, a word with the cir- 
cumflex accent on the penult, nent. of aptmrpi- 
en&fuvoQ, ppr. of wpomptoirSv, draw around be- 
fore, < irpd, before, 4- fregunrSp, draw sronnd, strip 
off: see iMf^spofmmos.j Same aspincgMfiQJow^ 
proporlsioma (prfl-pe-ris't* ’ 


'ptwiatomdta (prii^peiNl-stfi'mg^j. 
pro, before, ‘r nL. jpsrisfosia: see peristeoie.] 



The lip of fhe primitlTe month of a gnetrnla. 
Aleopftyei i itoine# 

At the tti k l w ti t e 0 diM of the geitralii the prlntUTe 
, the endodarm aod the efodeim peae 
BfoL Anlm. (tnuii.X L tta 
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In the breeder aenee, e right el 


Ati( 


her face Ii like ( 


i well I 


AxiprfCif ii e natnnll 
rhiehe egreett ' 
that evermore. 


one oiidy klnh^and to aU that 
to be htre-beeded or bald ' 


>el eetIcB te e ri f aHI g ; no tan 
If It be e rtgCtSagainat the 


nroporiitoilltl (pro-per'i-etd-mgix a, [< jpra- 
periatama'^-^.J Pertaining to a propenetonu^ 
nroperlftomo (i^per'i-Btdm), n. i< NL. pro- 
peristoma, q. v.] Same sm primoristoma, 
proper^ (prop'toJi), «*. [C pn^b, 

propTs^f,proprelk^; < proper + If. In 
one^g own manner, gpeeoh, action, etc. 
lie though I tpake bare wordea jwinfrie. 

ChniMW', Oen. ProL to a T., L 7». 

2. In a proper manner; with propriety; fitly; 
suitably; correctly: ae, a word properly ap- 
plied; a drew proper^ adjusted. 

^'Perfay." qnath Paolenoa "prpprtUeke to telle 
In Bnguah, hit la tal harae.*^ 

Pien PlowmaniCX zvlL lie. 
Ignoranoe of forma cannot jmgMHy be Btgrled ill mannera. 

AatfXOood Mannera. 

3. To a high degree 1 quite; entirely; exceed- 
ingly; extremely. [Oolloq.] 

All whioh I did aaanre my lord waa moat jmmrto falae, 
and nothing like It tme. l>lai7, JuSr H IMt* 

Father . . . gave me a wlpo ... on the aide of my 
face that knocked me over and hart me jprcgMrto. 

Bam Slick In Kngland, « (BatOetL) 
Abbreviated prop, 

Fnmer^ gpegiriug (a) In the oorreot or aMot aenae. 
(6) Speaking without qnailfloatlon. 
propornOM (prop'Cr-nea), n. l<prqper + -nrsa.l 
The ohfumoter of being proper, in any eenee of 
that word. 

'Blighty air I yonder la a lady veil’d, 

For jrnpernm beyond ooniparlaon, 

' ‘ s the reat; 


gmaral owner, but la uanally tarmad waeW jNeparto. to 
ciaUngalah It vm the right of the gmiaral owner, wUoh 

la termed the ofiiarnlmMvto. TheealimiewMrtolathe 

gjdyfveiyghj^gM^^ and dlaporing of a 

Ne tmate no wi|^t to linden In Fortnne 
Ayjwqpartf; hlrgtftee ben.oomnne. 

Ohonear, TroUna, Iv. 891 
Jack haa an nnrealatlng good nature^ whtoh amkea him 
incapable of having aprqmtyln any thing. 

SMa, Spootator, Ha 81 
The Idea of properfF being a right to any thing. 

LoeH, Human Vndentotidlng^ fv. 111. 


18. 


Property . . . denotea In every atate of aoctety the larg- 
eatpoweraof exolualveuaeor ezolualve oontrol over thinga 

e M aoroetiroea, unfortunately, over peraons) which the 
w accorda, or whioh cuatom. In that atate of aoolety, reo- 
- J. S, Mm, Sodallam, p. 189. 


■uro, her 

Fmeher (and another) Love*a Pilgrimage Iv. 1. 

{ipropertjf + -dcP.] 


to the preparriad and aatia- 


propertied (prop'dr-tid), a, 

PoBBCBsod of property. 

An Inatltutlon devoted . . 
fled olaaaea generally. 

M. Arnold, Laat Kaaaye Churoh of Hngland. 
The loyal and proparHad part cl the oommonlty. 

uuuuume. Nineteenth Centuiy, XXIL 468. 

property (prop'6r-ti), n , ; pi. properties (-tia). 
[< m£. propertee, properte, praprete, propirie, 
propurte, ( OF, 


4. A thing or things subject to ownership ; any- 
thing that may bo exclusively possossod and en- 
joyed; chattels and land; possessions. 

The King has also appropriated the Qneen'i Jewels to 
himaelf, and ooucelvos that thw are hla undountad pri- 
vate propariy. G’reriRa, Memolri, Jan. 8^ 1888. 

It waa the ralafortiine of my friend ... to have em- 
barked hla property In largo spoeulatlona. 

Iroing, 8ketoh-Book, p. 80. 

English political economy and Engllah popular noilona 
are very deeply and oztenalvely pervaded Iqr the aaaumf^ 
tion tliat airprnparfy haa been acquired through an on- 


S inai transaction of pitrvhaae, and tliat, whatever bo the 
iaadvantagoa of the form It takes, tlioy were allowed for 
In the oonalderattun for tlie original aaia 

Maine, Early Xaw and Cuatom, p. 886. 

6. A thing required for gome peouliar or 
eifle use, as a tool; an accessory; spocifloany, 
in theaters, a stage requisite, as any article of 
costume or furniture, or oiner appointment, 
necessary to l>e produced in a scene (in- this 
specific sense used also attribiitively). 

This devil FhotInna 
Empleya me aa a proprrfy, and, grown naeleaa 
Will ahako mo oil again. 

Pieteher (and another), Falae One, v. 8. 

To hire some of mrpropertiee: aa a sceptre and crown 
for Jove : and a oadiicuoa fur Mercury. 

H. Jonmm, Poetaster, iv. 8. 
Not to be of any Uao or C*oiiB(N|aenoe in the World aa 
to your self, but merely aa a iVoparto to others. 

SU^, Tender Hnaband, L 1. 


1 am too hlgh-boni to baptoparCM, 

To bo a aeoondary at control, 

Or uaafUl aervlng-nan and Inatnimant 

EM., K. John, v. 8. 79. 

proporty-nuui (nrop'dr-ti-man), it. A person 
employed in ft tneftter ftnd having the charge 
of sta^ properties. 

At the death of Peer, the property man at this theatre, 
the (luardlan extracted mnob fun from a oatalogue of 
artldea under hla oare. 

Athtott, Social Life In Eelgn of Queen Aune^ II. Ifk 

proporty-nuLSter (nrop'Ar-ti-mAs^tdr), n. In a 
theater, a person who supeiintends the making, 
storage, and use of stage proiierties; a head 
proporty-maii. 

While the pruprrfy-tiMMfar and hla men were faahioniiig 
the god Talepulku, the scenic artist had aketohed aiM 
modelled the aoenery of the opera. 

SerOmePe Mag,, TV, 44a 

pTftt e r t y - plot (prop'f>r-ii-plot), u. In a theater, 
a list of the acoessoriem required in the produo- 
tion of a play. 

property-room (prop'er-ti-rOm), n. The room 
in a tboater in which the stage properties are 
kept. 

propertF-tax (prop'^r-li-taks), ft. A direct tax 
imposea on the property of individuals, amount- 
ing to a certain percentage on the estimated 
vanio of tlieir pn>perty. 

lelyt, < 


sion, property, < proprius, special, partioulfur, 
one’s own: wee proper. Of. a doublet 

ot property,'] 1. Any character always present 
in an Individual or a class; an essential attri- 
bute; a peouliar quality; loosely, any quality 
or characteristic. 

Itlathepruparffsof swyaebuyldertovseauoh tobleaM 
the woorfce requireth. 

H, Mdea (Flrit Books on America, ed. Arbor, p 67>. 

Beleotablo and bleaaant oonveraation, whoaeunwerfy la 
to move a kindly delight. 0../ofiaon,Cynthla'al6evelav.8. 

But Thou art the same Lord, Whose property is always 
to have meroy. 

Book qf ComsMMi Prayor, Communion Ofliea Pngrar of 
(HumUo Aooesa. 

i^oyiariy la oorreotly a synonym for peouliar quality ; but 
It la nequently used aa oo<«stonalve with qaulto In gen- 
eral. Sir W. H omm oa, 

Strictly apeakin|L we ought to oonflne the term property 
to Bodlea, not to Matter; for an abatraotlon can nave no 
proporttoo: aod It la the bodlea which aeverally manifeat 
the qualities 

<7. B. Loam, Ftoba. of Life and Mind, IL Iv. f 48. 

Soft iron losea ahnoat all magnetio propertieo at a red 
heat Atkinoon, tr. of Maaeart and ^bert, L 884. 

2. In Jofie, a eharaoter whioh belongs to the 
whole of a species, and to nothing else, but not 
to the essence or definition. 


I had seen many rcliearaala, and aomotlmea got a 
t the play, having ' 
ohlld In gruupa of I 


^ d a peep 

at the play, having Intcn taken on **lti arma”aaa|»t>p 0 riy 
* ‘ ' luippy poaaafitry. 


J, Jeferoon, Antoblog., L 

0t. Propriety. 

(lur poeta excel In graiidlty and gravity, amoothneaa and 
property, in qulokneaa and briefneaa. Vawden, 

7. Individuality ; that which constitutes an in- 
^vidual. [Kare.] 


j yq ^ ri y WM thiia a^i^led 


the aelf waa not the same. 

Shak,, FhanIx and Turtle^ L 87. 

8. A cloak or disguise. HalUwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

Hadat thou so cheap opinion of my birth, 

My breeding or my fortunes, that none else 
Gould serve for property of your luat but IT 

EUvisy. Wedding, L 8. 

Afia^rm onic. oommunitF. oorporsaL dssorlptlve 
™ the quallfri^ wii!iSau--SgtSS*s proper^ 
MMOftaeoirols. 8eeriftle.—I)slI0ivrs*8 property 
of tlM dxdla See riralif.— Diaonailon of property. 
See dtouiaritm.--Pocal,lnmvldnal,eto,prto;iirt y . See 
the adjeotlvea.— Mixed subjects Of properl y. See 


, etc. Obsolete spell- 


prop _ 

ings of profane, etc. 
prophans (prof'^sis), n. [NL., < Qr. irp6Aaai^, 
that which iipncnrs, a motive, a pretext, ^ w/x)- 
^vetv, show lorih, manifest, < tt/nS, forth, + 
^vnv, show, faiin tidal, appt^ar ; him' phase,] In 
med,, prognosis; forc^kiinwleilgc of the course 
of fi disease. 

prophecy (prof 'e-si), n.; pi. jmiphcoies f-siz). 
[< ME. propheqf, propheHv, proferge, i OP. 
prfphecie, propheHv, F, prophMic = 8p, profecia 
ss Pg. nrophecia ss \t, profe::ia, < \Aj,propheUa 
(ML. also prophccia), ^Gr. the gift of 

interpreting the will of the gods, in N. T. in- 
spired discMiiirse, preilictioTi (see clef. 2), < wpo- 
prophesy, predied, < Trpo^vrvc, a prophet: 
seeprc^Aef.j 1. Inspired discourso; specifical- 
ly, in Christian theol,, disooiirsc) fiowiiig from the 
revelation and impulse of tiie iJoly Hpirit. 

Bone a lew atode vp In liy. 

And thus lie aald tiiiirgh prophrey. 

Holy Btetd (E. E. T. a), p. 88. 

The rest of the acta of Rolomon, . . . are they not writ- 
ten 111 tlie hook of Nathan the pmphet, and in the prophecy 
of AhiJaliY 2 (ihron. ta sa 

For the prophecy caiiio not In old iitiio by the will of 
man, but holy ineii of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost 8 Bet 1. 81. 

2. A prediction; declaration of somedhing to 
come ; especially, a foretelling under divine in- 
spiration. 

In them la fulfilled the prophecy of Eulaa. Mat xllL 14. 


Ipromeneme and manor of dooyng 

whieho agreeth to one klode and to the same onehr and 
"" ‘ WUaon, Rule of Reason (1661X 


WhatIsjwflfwrMi/ ItUanatnralindlnaMonorjmvwriy, 
Incident to one apeolal kind; which la to be niidemood 
fonre manner of walea. First, it Isoalled proprinm, which 
la proper to one onedy kind, aa to be a pom or muMolan la 
proper toman, bat not to every man : aeoondly. It la called 
pitipertoathdongeUi toall the kind, but not to that kind 
alone: thirdly. It laaald tobe proper when It bdongetbto 
that mnaThat yet not alwayeiL aa 
I la proper to man in old age, nnt 
yet not alwalea: fonrUily, It la aald to be proper, or rattier 
moat proper, whlbb la Incident to one nna alona to all 
that Und, and alwalea aa to have a natnnl aptneaae to 
laiu|h or to speake la proper to man onely, to every man, 
md alwaien and thernora thla kind of jNtwerto le eaid to 
he oonvertible with the kind wherennto it belongeth, aa 
whataoever bath oataraBy power to qpeeke or langh the 
■■me la man. and whataoever la man the lame hath power 
toopmkacelsngtL Arte of IkwiekeTL 4. 

8. The right to the use or enjoyment or the 
benefleial right of disposal of anything that ean 
be the snbieet of ownenhipj ownenhip: es- 
tate; eqpecnally, ownenhip of tangible things. 


fawfi.— Movable p rop er ty. ^amoMpermmalprpperty, 
FeriMialfie. persolua, m vate prop^. sm 
jeotlvea.— PzmHTty in action, ownerahlp witliont poa- 
aeaalon, bat with the preaent right of poeaeaalon enforce- 
able Igr aotlon. In the oroadeat aenae the term may Inedudo 
any right of action for money or othm* property. Compare 
ekow to action, under ctowtf.— Prop er t y qnsUfloatlon. 
See guaH/flaH^--QUSll^ p ro p er t y, a limited right 
of ownerahlp. (a) Such right aa a man haa in wild animala 
which he haa reclaimed. Also called meetal property, 
(b) Snob right aa a bailee haa In the ohmttol tranuerrad to 
im by th^flment— Reel property. Seermil.— Bpe- 

- - ‘v(ax*fbm.L 

-i. Property, 


poaaeaaiona, wealth. Property la the general word for those 
material things which are one’s own, whether for sale or 
not i^aeCa applies to poraonal property, viewed as iii- 
oludlng the things even of least value. ChatUts oomprlsea 
every kind of ptoperiy except freeludd. (See the deflnl- 
tlons of the claiaeiiraal and paraonof, under etaftal.) Qoode 
Incdndea a merohant'a atock-in-trade, or one’s movable 
of any aort Ifara* are mannfaotured articlei, 
of the heavier sort •• eartbenaaoni; wooden- 

^..nmodUHee are auoh movable artlolea as are ne- 

oeaaltlea of life, and have a money valna Morohandite la 
the general word for aitkdes at trada 
pro j wts r f (prop'^ivti), V, t. [< property, ».] 

1. To invest with (certain) properties or quali- 
ties. 

His Toloe WMjwqparftol 

As aU the toned qdi«rto A. and C., v. 8. 88. oiig. long final syl 

2. To make a property or tool of; appropri- accent, £ough now secondary, l^as undergone 

ate. the usual change of long aoceuted ME. i, as in 


A prophem, wlilcli saya iliai G 
Of Edward's hein the munlorer shall be. 

Shak., Rich. III., 1. 1. M, 

8t. Interpretation of Scripture; religious ex- 
hortation or instruction. 

The words of king Lemoel, tlio prophecy that hla motlier 
taught him. ITov. xxxi. 1. 

Mr. Wilion, praying and exhorting the congregation to 
love^ drc., commended to them the exiirdse of prophecy In 
hla abaonoa Winthrop, Hlat. New England, I. 80. 

4. In liturgies: (a) A lection from the Old 
Testament, osiMiciully a euchnristic or missal 
lection ; also, a IrMitioii in tlu? Mozaraliic daily 
office, and in the Greek Church at sabhath 
vespers on certain fcHtivalH. (b) The canti- 
cle ^nedictns (Luke i. 68-79) an Miitig in the 
Galilean liturgy, afterward diH]daeod by the 
Gloria in ExcelsiH.wgyn. l. Divination, eto. Bee 
prediction, 

prophecy-monger (i)rof'e-Bi-mung''g6r),n. Ono 
who dems in pniphecles : so called in contempt. 

The English (arel observed by forrainera tobe the great- 
est prophtey-mongom, and, wliilat the Devil knowa ttielr 
diet they aball never want a dlsli to please the palata 

Pidtor, Gh. Hist., IV. II. 4a (Daviee,) 

prophosior (prof 'o-sl-Ar), w. f < jtrophesg + -erl .] 
Ono who prophesies or predicts. 

Bayiit Daiiyd of Walea, the great archebf shop of Menenla, 
had many prothceierv and manye angels sent afore to gene 
warning of hla oomming . . . yearea ore he was borne. 

Bp, Bale, English Votaries, L 

The counterfeit module haa deceived me, like a donble- 
meanltig propheeier. Shak,, All’s Well, Iv. 8. 116. 

proph 08 y(prof'e-fd),p.; pret. wndpp. jtrojfhesied, 
ppr. Mrophesping, [Formerly also propheev, < 
late ME. prophme, proflep; < prophecy, n. The 
orig. long final syllable, having retained its 
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. ®to.T[ I, trwM. To predlot; 
forotoU; foreshow, prophet. 

MeUionght thjr varjr giUt did prapku^ 

A royal nobletiaai. SMmk,, Lear, t. 8. 176L 

Amongat many other dlgiiltlea which thla letter bath fay 
being received and seen by you. It la not the least that It 
jeMprophtated of before It was bom. Donne, Lottim, xxv. 

One of hlfl iL'llve'sj maHUrra . . . was aagaolous enough 
t<i propheijf tliut the Idle lad would make a great figure In 
ifaeoMley, Lord Clive. 


tliu world. 


Kor by the warning of the Holy Ghost 
] jtrtjpheiiy that I shall die Uvnlght. 

Tennveon, Bt Himenn Blylltea 

n. intrauH. 1. To upeuk by divine itispiiu- 
iion ; litter or tell liH prophet. 

Again lie said unto me, upon tliese bones, and 

say nnto them, o ye dry iKinea^ hear the word of the Lonl. 

£sek. xxxvil. 4. 

The prophets . . . propheefed of the grace that should 
come unto you. 1 Pet. L 10. 

2. To utter prodioiionH; forotellfuturo ovontn. 

J*rophe*y not In the name of the Lord, that thou die not 
by our hand. Jer. xl. 21. 

Sf. To iutorpret or explain Scripture or roU- 
ffioiiB Biibjeots ; preacii ; exhort. 

In the afternoon, klr. Roger WlUlams (according to Gielr 
custom) propounded u question, to which tlie tmshir, Mr. 
Hmitli, spake briefly: then Mr. Williams propheKietl, 

Winihrttp, Hist. Mew England, I. lOi). 

They slso allowed greater liberty to pronftmry than those 
before them ; for they admitted any member to spook and 
pray oa well os their lautor. 

Pmn, lilse and Progresa of Quakers, i. 

prophesylllH (prof'e-Hl-ing), n, [Vorbal ii. of 
fMroj)heeyfv7ji If. l^iaching; roli^ouBexliortii- 
tioii; tho at^t of spoakitiH on roligioiiH HubjeotH. 

The Liberty of Propheeyiiiif. {Title.] Jer. Taylor. 

The Puritans maintained fnaiiieiit religious exundsim, 
In which texts of Hcripture were interpreted or dlscuHstNl, 
one spimklng to the subject after another, in an orderly 
method. This whs called prrmAeNyfn^, In reference to 1 
Corill. xlv. 81: Yc limy all pruphesy, that all nioyleam, and 
all may bo coiiiforUMi. 

Seal, 111 New Kiigland'a Mumorlttl, ji. 171, note. 
2. The act of forotollinu. 
proidiet (prorot), n. li MK. ^trtmhfUi^profvUy 
profile, < OF, prophvle, profete, F. projthMe ss 
Ft. Pg. )irophvta = Hp. ft. prof eta s=5 OFpioh. />ro- 
phtfla ss T). profeet ss jiraphbie s= MlKl. 

propkSte, O, prftjfhetss Sw. l>au. profe.t, < Lli. 
propheta, proftheien ss (loth. prai0tfiH, pran^ 
fetus, < (3r. npu^/rr/c, Doric wpo^rtK, omi who 
HpeakH for a god, an inlonirotor (oh TiroHiuH 
wan of ZcniH. OrplioiiH of BaocliUH, i^pollo of 
ZouR, the Pyl hia of Apollo), expounder (an thorns 
who interpreted the wowIh of the iimpinul 
fieerR), proelaimer, harbinger (as the bowl Ih of 
mirth, or tin* eietula of Hummer), in tiie Beptuu- 
gint au inti«rpreter, Hpokesmau, UHually uii iu- 
Rpireii prophet, alHo a revealer of the future, 
in N. T. and eeel. an interpreter of Scripture, 
a preacher. < rrpo^vat, nay before or before- 
hand, < nito, before, iu publio, + ^vai, npeak, 
nay : fieemhle,fnme\fate.‘] 1. One wbo Hfa^akR 
by a divine iiiHpiration an the interpreter 
tfiroiigh whom a divinity declaroH himseH. in 
the times of the Gld TestRiiieiit there was on order of 
prophets, for the duties of whose offloe men were trained 
In colleges collutl echooU of ike propkete. Thu niombuni of 
these si^huulB acted os public rellgioui teachers, and the 
prephets in the stricter aenso (inspired teachers) gonurally 
belonged to tills order. In thu New Testament, Christian 
prophets were recognixed In the church os piNWcssliig a 
chorlsni distinct from that of more teachers, and oa nttei^ 
Ing special revelations and nrcdlutioiii. Tnc^ ore often 
mentioned wlUi apo•Ueil^ and next after them In order. 


Mved from our anemlaib and from the hand of all that 
hate oa. Luke t. 70 l 

Polybius woa of the beat sort ciprepkih, who predlot 
Ir^ natural causes thoee events which must natandly 
proceed from them. fkryden, Character of Pblyblna. 

I donsit 

A prophet certain of niy proplieoy, 

Tbit never shadow of mutnu^ con oross 
Between us. Tennpmm, Geraint. 

8. An orllioptorouH insect of the family Man- 
tidm, [Local, U. S.1 --Ffeiieh nronbats, a name 
soroetiroes given In England to the Cfunisardo.— Hajoir 
I, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Esdclu], and Daniel ; uic^ 


IhesuH that sprong of leooe rooto, 

As us hath preohlu thl propkeu. 

Hymne to Viryin, etc. (E. B. T. R.X p. 12. 

'Ihe word prophet (irpo4^i|rnv) was derived In the first in- 
stance from the liiterpretera of tlie will of the gods (see 
Pindar, M., 1. 91); later and especially It was applied to 
those who expounded the unintelligible oracles of the 
Pythoness of Delphi, or the rustling of the leaves of Do- 
dona. Ill a metaphorical senoo It was used of poets, os 
of Inteniretersof tlie godsor Muses. It was then adopted 
by the Beptuagiiit os thu best equivalent of the imN or 
prophet of Uie Old Testament. ... In all theae oaaea 
(Aots II. 17, im: xitl. i: xv. Hi: Bev. i. 8; xl. 8^ 6, 10, 
18 : xvi. It ; xvlil. 20, 24; xlx. 10; xxlL 0, 7, 0, 10^ 18), In 
the New Tustanieiit as In the Old, and it may be addM In 
the Koran, the pnniiineiit idea is not that of predlotloii, 
but of delivering inspired inussoges of warning, oxhurta- 
tlon, and instruction ; bnildliig uu exhorting, and com- 
forting ; oonvinoltig. Judging, and making manifeat the 
secrets of the heart (1 l\ir. xlv. 8, 84, 2bX The andent 
classical and Hebrew sense prevails everywhere. Bpime- 
uides and Malmmet on the one hand, Elijah and Paul on 
the other, are called pnmhete, not because they foretold 
the future, but because (hoy enlightened the present 

A. P. Stanley^ l^mi. on CorlnthiaiM. p. 848. 

2. One who forelcllR future events; a predicter ; 
a foreteller; especially, a person imbued to an- 
nounce future oveuts. 

As he spake by the month of hta holy propheta, wtaif^ 
have been since the world began: That we should m 


UIWMif «VXVil888H89 4:iMflSIV4| Wm , 

iMNiks of their prophecies in the Old Testament.— 
liifior prCHtbStS, the writers of the Old Testament from 
Hosen to MsJachi Inclusive: also^ their liooks. The dl»> 
tinctloii hotwocn mapir and miner relates to the aim of 
Giti iHNiks.— Bohool Of the prophits, among tlie ancient 
Jews, a iMihiNd or college In which young men were edu- 
catuil and fpiallflud iu lie public teachers. One elderly or 
leading prophet presided ovur them, called their father 
or moMtet; hence the atudeiita were called ouna of the 

n ihele. Their diief aubject of atudy was the law and 
iifcipretation, but mudo and sacred poeixy were tub- 
sidiury branches of iiistruntion.— Ths ROMIOli, those 
iMMiks of thu Old Testament which ore lorg^ oomposed 
of pKiphucloi^ or which were written or oompfled by nieni- 
liers of Gi(.‘ order of prophets. The ancient Jews sumo- 
times divided tlie Old Testament into the Law (Penta- 
teuch) and the iTophets, and sometimes (as still In Hebrew 
Bibles) into (aw, Pnipliets, and llaglographo. In Hebrew 
Bihles the Ftmiur I*rophet» are Joshua, Judges, I. and II. 
Httiiiiiel, Slid 1. and II. Kings ; the Latter l*rmhete are the 
iMNiks from Isaiah to Malacni inclusive, with the exception 
of Lumen tatloriB and Daniel, which are placed iu Uic Ua- 
glogruphu. 

On these two oomniondments hong all the law and the 
propheU. Mai. xxil. 40. 

»ByXL L i*rophet. Seer, Stedkeauer. A prophet is properly 
one who discloses or speaks forth to othera the will of Uod ; 
a aeer is one who has himself learned God's will by a vision. 
Both titles were applied in the Old Testament to the same 
class of men, hut at different tiroua The extro-Blbllcal 
uses of thu words correspond to the Biblicol. The word 
pntphet is sometimes used in the Bible of a candidate for 
the prophetic office, or of on inspired preacher or iiiterjiro- 
Icr. Soothmyer, ns used in the Bihle^ Implies imposture, 
and in other literature Its standing is little better. 

Befuretime, In Israel, when a man went to enquire of 
GinI, thus ho spake, (.oiiic, and let ns go to the aeer: for he 
thill Is now calluil a t*ropihet was beforetime called a fteer. 

1 Ham. lx. 9. 

Tliey hail with thorn inspired men, Propheta. and It were 
not sober to say they did ought of moment without divine 
iutluiatlon. Milton, Churoh-Governmeiit, i. 2. 

Tlie secret which the king hath demanded cannot . . . 
the mndheayera sliew unto the king. Dan. Ii. 27. 

prophett (prof'et), v. u [< prophet, n.] To 
proidieHy. [Hare.] 

Nor jprofiAeHii |7 Uelenii% when he fcnetold dangerous lionl 
haps, 

KorsiNike this burial mourning. 

Slanihwrai, .^eld, iil. 727. (Daufss.) 

prophetetf R- A Middle English fonn ot profit. 
prophateBB (prof'et.-OB), w. [< Y.prophdteene as 
Vu.projflietiea sa 8p. ftrofeHea as It. profeteeea, 
< LL, propheUesa, a prophetess, < propheta, a 
prophet: see propkeUI A fomale prophet; a 
woman who spoaks with inspiration or fore- 
tells future events. 

Ourself have often tried 
Valkyrtan hymns, or into rhythm have dash'd 
The poBBloii of the propheteaa. 

Tannyaon, Princeea iv. 

prophet-flowar (proPet-floiPto), n. A boroffi- 
iiaceouH herb, Arnehia Grifflthii, found in north- 
west India, etc., and somewhat cultivated for 
its intorestiiig flowers. Tbeoorollaisfannel-shaped. 
of a bright piinirose-yeltow, the limb at opening marked 
with flvu dark spoU which fade away os the dur advances. 
The flowers are raoeiiioil, the plant hairy. The name is 
of Mussuliiiaii origin, probably inggested by the lome- 
wliat oresceiit-sliaped spots. 

prophethood (prof'ot-hhd), n. [< prophet + 


pnpiiylwqr 

8. Antieipative; having or tending to a pre 
sentiment or an intuitive diseenunent of tha 
future. 

OmjprophaMawaalX uiyniMltl 

Hamlet, 1 6, lu 

pcwdistleal' a. [<propk«(t'c 4 
•oL] Same as propheHo. 

God hath endued us . . . with the beaveuly lupnon 
of prophaMacA revelation, which doth open thmo libiacn 
mysteries that resoon could never have neen able to Hiki 
out Hookar, Eoelea PoUty, L iV 

proidieticalitF (pi^fet-i-kaPi-ti), n. [< 

e hetical + -i-fy.] ProphetioalnesB. Col 
Etaro.1 

proplietlcally (pr^-feta-kftl-i), adv. [< pro. 
pketical + -lyS.J In a prophetie manner; by 
way of prediction ; in the manner of pTophec\\ 
They jfn»pha tiaally did fore-algnlfy all lucb sects to In* 
avoided. Jar, Taylor, Works (ed. 1885X 1. 

propheticalnoBB (pro-fet'i-kal-ne8), n. [< pm. 
phetical + -niw/r.] The character of being pro. 
phetical. [Bare.] 


Itifft , 


-Aood.] Tlie qualitv or condition, or the position 
or office, of a prophet. 

His environment and rural prophathood has hurt him 
I Wordsworth] much. Cartyia, in Fronde, L 27. 

prophetic (prp-fet'ik), a. [< F. prophbtigue se 
Pg. 2 )rophetictt = Sp. profbHeo ss It. pro/efreo 
(cf. J). profetiseh ss G. prophetisch ss Sw,. Dan. 
profetisK), < LL. prophetieus, < Gr. 
pertaining to a prophet or to prophecy, < rrpo- 
fyrtK^ a prophet: see prophel,"] 1. Pertain- 
ing or relating to a prophet or to prophecy; 
having the character of prophecy; containing 
prophecy: as, propAeHo ratings. 

Till old experience do attain 
To Bometlung like prmMkk atndn. 

Muum, Ii Penaeroaok L 174. 

It was with something of quite tmepnmjfailie fervour 
that each of these fl^n and Bholley) . . . denounoed the 
hypocrisies which they believed they saw around them. 

J. C. Shtdrp, Aqpeots of Foeliy, p. lia 

2. Preaageful; predictive: with o/beforethe 
thing foretold. 

And feara are oft p r ae Ai ife of the event 

tr. of Ovldx Metamorph., x. 44 


prophoUMt (prof 'et-Ix), v. i. [< F. proph^tiat r 
Bs Sp. profetizar as Pg. jtrophetiear bb It, wofv^ 
tiezare, < LL. prvphetizare, < Gr. itpo^iCuv,\v 
a prophet, ^phesy, < irnopi/rtfg, a prophet: sco 
prophet.'] To utter prodictioua; jirophesy. 
Nor. thrild with bodkins, ranes in Owntik-wise, 

And in a fuile seems to prophaMae. 

^Dealer, tr. of Du Bortos's Weeks, II., The Sohlsnie. 
Nature ... so doth warning send 
"By prophetidng dreams. DanM, Civil Ware, lli. 

prophotltilip (prof'et-ship), ti. [< prophet + 
Same as j^rtphethood. 

To deny Moliomet's prophatahip would excite a violent 
antagonism. B, Taylar, Lauds of the Sarooeu, p. 2i. 

prophitet, n. A Middle English form ot profit. 

prophloSm (prd-flo'em). n. [< pro- + pMoem.'j 
A tissue in the i^ropnore ot mosses, resem- 
bling the phlotim of ordinary stems in micro- 
scope structure, and corresponding to it in 
IKisition. 

prophorict (pr^for'ik), a. [< Gr. npo^paedt;, per- 
taining to utterance, < irp^pd, a bringing for- 
ward, uttemtico, < irpu^petv, bring forward, < 
jwi, forward, + fipetv, bring, bear, ss E. hear^.] 
Eiiunciativc. Wnght, 

propltragma (pro-frag'mll), n.; pi. prophrufp 
tnata (-ma-ih). [< Gr. ivftd, before, + ^pdypa, 
fence, partition : ace phragma,] In entom., a 
transverse internal plate which, in many Cote- 
optera, descends from the anterior margin of 
the mesoscutollum, between the mesotnorax 
and the metathorax, serving for the attachment 
of internal organs. It probably corresponds to 
the moBOBcutum. 

[»F. 

prophy- 

, pertaining^toguanl- 

ing, precautionaij, < keep guard 

before, < itpb, before, + i^v^hoartv, Attic 
reiv, watch, guard: see phylacterp.] I. a. In 
mcef., preventive; defenmng frrom (uaease: as, 
jtrophylaetkt doses of quinine. 

His ears bod needed no prap^lmaUe wax to pass the 
Sirens’ Itie. Dawau, Flrealde Timveli, p. 77- 

Notwithstanding the direetlons issued far prophylactic 
treatment, and the system of domtoiUary vinta, the chol- 
era carried off a greater number than before. 

B, apanear. Social Btotica, p. 42&. 

II. n, 1. Anything, as a medicine, which de- 
fends agahist oiseaBc ; a preventive of disease. 

Inventive persons have from time to time thought that 
they had secured a sure curc^ If not an nnfatlingpropky- 
taadia [for oonnunptiont Pap. BeL Mo,, XXvuL 0<ti 

2. Some as prophytaxia, 

or the srt 
art of re- 
• Vi 1 10 . 

pnq^laetteal (prof-i-lak'ti-k,!), a. [< pri>- 

ph^laeUe 4* Same asprepUglaetle. 

Dietetloall and paqaMaatioatt reoclpta of whdeBomc 
caution. Ji^. Hail; Sermon preadied to the Lords. 

pra^laziB (prof-i-lak'aiB}, n, [NL., < Gr. a»< 
if *frpodCAafcCf < lepohvX&amtv, keep guard he- 
fore: mprophylo^] In eMd., &e guarding; 
againat the attack of some disease. Also pro- 
^ylaetie, prophyDuay. 

Ihegetmt do notimpear to be very temudoua of ItfOf 


Medicine Is distributed into prqpAylaeMpih or the 
of preserving health, and therapeutlu, or the art of 
storing health ralhb l^iglcii L vi I 


that an elBeienti 


prppliylAXF (prof 'i-lak-si), n. [< NL. prophy- 
laxie, q. ^ Same uppriphyUtmi, 

The dlaouaalon on the prophyiaay at tnbanoloMs w 
thonraMimed. Liaml^irob l«8l,F 



[<Gr.frf 

* + ^^*3 Apcimuyleif ; one i 

ifttves of n Imnch or udi. 
proi^,«- [^fw>j>«ie;<OP.- 
propiUuff propitious: see jpn^tioifs. 
tiouB. 

of that mater . . . IwjUtnlotemoreamidjlnaptaoe 

The Goeemomv iL 7. 

[The wind] veered to the Bonth and Bonth Bonth Weat^ 
HO apt andjmqifoi for onr Joumej. 

JBSSTU aeoamSd (Arber*! Eng. Oamer, I. USX 

Thia place [where the Chembfan werein thelM>emaole] 

. 


; the Propltlatoip, beoanae In that idaoe the 

i^rd God did nuuilfeat him adfe more prvdiAM and neere. 

Ounam, lettera (tr. bj Hdlowaa, 1577X 362. 

propluticin (prop-i-nft'sl^u), n. [as OF. wo- 
/nnaHon, abBOTpUon, as Fg. propinaelio^ \ L. 
propinaUo{n^\ a drinking to one’s health, < nro- 
{nnare, pp. piropfnafus, drink to one’B health: 
Hoepr^ne.} l%e act of drinking with another, 
or together, in fellowship; the act of drinking 
a pledge or a health. 

ThIa pnpinuMim waa carried about towarda the right- 
hand. where the auperlour quality of aome of the gueata 
did not oblige them to alter that method. 

Aip. Potttr, Antiq. of Greece, Iv. 20. 


one’s health, give one to drink, ^ve to eat, 
present, offer, furnish, < Gr. irpoKiveiv, drini be- 
fore another or to his health, < ircd, before, 4- 
viveiVf drink: see pofaffoa.] 1, To pledge in 
drinking; drink to; wish for in behau of some 
one whfle drinking to him. 

The lovely aoreere aa mixed, and to the prince 
Health, Joy, and peace pnqNtiad. 

C. Smart, The Hop-Garden. 

Ht. To present; offer; guarantee. 

It [the doctrine of Jeana Chriat] vrtipinM to ua the no- 
bluat, the higheat, and the braveat pleaaurea of the world. 

Jer. Taylor, Moral Demonatntloii of the Chriatian Rail- 

Lgion(isaox 

The prleataof a nelghbonrlng convent, in expectation of 
the ample donation, or aonl-aoat, which Cedne had pro- 
pffted, attended upon the [fnnenu] oar. 

Soou, Ivanhoe, xxxil. 

Unleaa we would pnmfhe both ouraelveo and onr oauae 
unto open and Juat denaion. 

Palke^, Atheomaatlx, p 11. (XofAam.) 

propinet (piv-inn^), n. [< OF. propine, drink- 
money, present; from the verb: nee propine, r.] 
1. Money given as drink-money, or any ^ft, 
favor, or loving pledge. 


For DO rewarde 
~'hole none of tl 
Lauder, bewtle of Xyngia<E. 1 


rarda gyft, norpnwgne. 
Thole none of thlr twoia oauua type. 


S.X 1.498. 


And a* that he gled mo to my mnpiaa 

Waa a pair of green glovea and a gay g^d ring. 

BathweU (OhSd'a EaUada 1. 10OX 

There waa never ale a braw proptne aa thia aent to a 
yerl. Sbott, Abbol^ xxvll. 

8. The power of giving. 

And if I ware thine, and In thy pngiliie, 

O what wad ye do to me? 

Lady Anna (Ohlld'a B al l ad^ IL 9S4X 

proptllQliata (pro-ping'kwat), v. t.: pret. and 
pp. propinquatea, ppr. propinqnaHnff. [< L. 
wropinquatua, pp. of propinguare, bring near, 
hasten, < propinquus, near: see propinquity, 
appropmqne,^ To approach ; be near. /mp. 

proplnailG (pr^pingk'), a. [sac Sp. proptneno as 
l*g. It. jm^ngtfo, <Ii. propinquus, near, < prope, 
near.] if ear; oontimous. Swan, Speoulum 
Mundi,p.81. (Latham.) 

propinqutir (pr^ping'kwi-ti), a. [< ME. pro- 
pinquitee, < OF. propinquile ss Sp. propincui- 
daana Pg. prqpinquubMe s It. prqpinquitA, < 
L. propinquita(t-)8, vicinity, nearness < pro- 
pinquus, near: see im^nguate.] 1. iNMumess 
m place; neighborhood. 

It waa dellghtfnl to aee . • . hla pure Joy In har pro- 
pingutty: he aaked nothing, aought nottunm aave to be 
near the bdoved object. BauOierm, hbime Fann, lx. 

8. Nearness in time. 
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^prd-pl-Kd'ik), a. [< pr^onlc) -f -d 

+ -to.] Mting an acid dairiv^ from a mo- 
novalent radical CgHg.— Froplirilo ludd, the abbre- 
viated commercial name for «rtho-nltro^e$l-|iiopiollo 
add, one of the coal-tar derivaUvea, which, atthongh color- 
leaa In Itaelf, may be converted In oalloo.printtng Into In- 
digo blue on the Sber. It la a very oloae approach both 
chemically and phyalcally to natural Indiga In Ita ap|dl- 
cation borax la naed aa a advent, xanthate of aoda aa a 
reducing agent, and atarch aa a thlckei^. 

propionate (prd'pi-^n&t), n. [< projHonie + 
-atoi.] In ekem,, a compound of propfonic acid 
and a base. See propionic, 
propionic (prd-pi-on'ik), a. [< Gr. vpu(Toc), first, 
+ niop^ fat, + -to.] Noting an acid (0^AO2)f 
the third substance in the monatomic fatty 
Borlcs.—proplonlc acid, a colurieaa liquid, with a pun^ 
gent odor like that of ac^o aoiti, found in peradrailon, 
the Julcea of the atomach, the bluaaoma of milfoU, etc. 
It ia iiiouobaaic. forming aalta eulled pnpionatitt, which 
have a fatty feel, whence the name. 

oropiaet, Soe propice, 

PrmtlieciUI ^riVpi-the^kus), ft. [NL. (Ben- 
nett, 1832), < Gr. ir/)6, before, + iriOgitog, an ape: 
see IHSmchs,'] A i^nus of lemuroid animals of 
Madagascar, of the family Lemuritise and sub- 
family IndriHiHgp., established upon the rtopi- 
theeus diadema, the diadem-lemur. 
propitUble ( pr^pish'i-^bl), a, [< OF. propiti- 
abie, propieiahUf, < h,prt»piHabiUs, easy t o be ap- 
mased, < propiiiare, ap|)ease: see propitiate,'] 
Capable of being propitiated ; that may be made 
propitious. 

It coold never enter Into my mind that he [God) waa 
either irritable or propOtoOto ty the omitting or perform- 
ing of any mean and iniigniileant eerviceM. 

Dr, U, Jfofv,Oen.Fref. to Philoe. Writing^ p. x. 

pn^tiate (prp-pish'l-at), V.; pret. and pp. pro- 
pitiated, ppr. propitiating, [< L. propiiiatus, pp. 
of pf^iUare ( > It. propisiaress Pg. Sp. propiciar 
B F. propitier), ap(K)ase, < pryAHus, favorable, 
well-disposed : see propitiom,] 1. trans. To ap- 
pease and render favorable; make propitious; 
conciliate. 

Let fierce AchItieR, droiulful in hJi rage, 

Tlie god jmgnUiaU and the pent amwago. 

Pfl|Mnilad,l. 192. 

He [Frederic William] could alwayi be prmMaisd by a 
present of a grenadier of aix feet four or rIx feet five. 

Mamvlay, Frederic the Great 

n. intrans. To make propitiation or atone- 
ment. 

propitiation (prp-pish-l-A'shon), ?». [< F. pro- 
piUatkm ss Sp. propkiadon'^ Pg. 

* * ■ " ” I-), an ap- 

peasing, an atonement, ^ Jj. propitiare, ra. pro- 


s It.prt^totorto/ie, < LL. propiHaHo{n-\ an 
leasing, an atonement, < Tj. propitiare, ra. j 
'piUatus, appease: wo propitiate,] 1. The act 
of propitiating; the act of making propitious. 
— 8. l%at which propitiates or appeases: that 
which furnishes a reason for not executing a 
punishment justly due for wrong-doing; speclfl- 
cally, in the New Testament, Christ himself, be- 
cause his life and death furnish a ground for 
the forgiveness of sins. 

And he in tlic prteABeltSon fat onr rine; nnd not for onn 
only, but sliio for the rIm of the whole world. 

1 John II. 2. 

■■ByiL AtonmenLDeeaneUiaiiontPropUia!^^ 
Satbfattton, fiy derivation and by Biblical uaage ofoiw- 
menf and rfcondlMiCtonareeaaentlaUytheaamc; two that 
were alienated are made at one^ or put back into friend- 
chip. AtonmeiA^ however, la not now applied to the re- 
lation of man to man, except In Ita extraBiblioal exten- 
xlon, by which it means also the making of full and aatia- 


, but at the mine time the toma to which 

It riiould be act forth have been dliputod, and aomctlmea 
the doctrine ItacIt denied. 

r. Tkomun, in Alda to Faith, Kaaay vUL, Int. 

We may have It aa our privilege^ 1 think, when our 
mind rooolla from the tremendoua ullfioulty of propMi- 
doH Itaelf, to cany the whole matter up above the rangea 
of time, and look on him who atanda there **in the mluat 
of the throne, aa It had been a Iamb alatn from the foun- 
dation of the world." 

B. BwAnall, Forgiveneaa and Law, I. 4. 

In the great tragic iioet Ahohylua is a atriktng inatmnee 
of Avrpor ill the soiise of an eiyiaiion or atonmnRiif for 
murder. Tlie chorua of mourning womem bewailing the 
unttmuly end of Aganiemnoti. exclaim, ** What atonement 
ia there for blood that haa fallen on the ground? ... All 
the rlvcra moving in one channel wouul fiow in vain to 
purify murder." J. l\ Thompaon, Theology of Chriat, v. 

SaHgfatiion expruancR ilio relation which the work of 
Chriat austains to the iluniundR of (iiMl’a law and Jnatice. 

A, A, tlodift, Outlinca of Theology, xxlL 2. 

propitiator (pro-piMh'i-H-t4)r), n, [< F.propiti- 
ateur s= Sp. Pg. propiviador s= It. prqpiadatore, < 
LL. propitiator, a peacemaker, < "L, propiiiare, 
pp. proptfto/uff, aiipeaso: wo propitiate?] One 
wno propitiates. Johmon. 
propiflatorily (prpiyish'i-Mv-ri-li), adv, [< 
propiHatary + -ly*^,\ By way of propitiation. 
J^EOpItiatory (prp-plsh'i-a-tp-ri), a, and n, Ux 
F. propitiaUnre ss Sp. Pg. propiriatorio a it. 
propistatorio, < LL. fn'opitiaioriuM, atoning, rec- 
oiieiliug, < L. 2 ^^opitiatiiM, p]). of itropitiairc, ap- 
pease: see propitiate,] I, a. Having the power 
to make propiuous ; effecting or intended to ef- 
fect proptiation: as, a propitiatory sacrifice. 

Chrlat'a aacrifleu on the orosa waa the only porfoot and 
all-aulBoleiit prapttiaturu aaoriflee “fur the alna of the 
world." J, WorkaakrkerBuc., 1868), 11. 285. 

When the predonilnaiioe of the chief haa lMM'.onie ao de- 
cided that he la feared, he beglna to receive prepMatory 
.... _ . - gj^oioL, I 642. 


altiea (expiation) for a great wrong : aa, there could be no 
ofoiwnMiif for inch an outrage. Aa applied to the relationa 
of God and man, atonement haa been lifted into much 
“ ilty than any other word in the liat ; it ia now 
indonli " ’ . ^ 


cKbaen, and' only endeared word for the effect 
of tboltfe and eaneolallv of the death of Chriat In cata^ 
elationa oet^ 


Therdty waa declared the 
hmB,8iia(' 


the nropinqielty at their deaols- 
[Uillhgr waa of no longer dnntlon 
ruitaofiainmor. SSrT, Browne. 


tkma. and that their ( 

than thoae aeon decaying 1 

3. Neuness of blood; kindred. 

Here I diaelaim all my paSamal care, 

1 1. m 

They may love other Individnala for bettor than their 
rdatlvii^ . . . but yet In viewof deatlLthe strong prejn- 
^ cf jraifoieidfo revlvoa, and imprist^ 

downlitol53etothellnonuukdMtbyeartomaolm- 

mesBOrisI that tt loQki like nntare. 

B a wth anw, Seven Gablet I. 


Uahlng right rclaliona between God and roan , 
and rtoonelitation are the prinoipal words for tola in the 
New Teatament, atonement being mod only onoe^ a 
atone not at alL Propittation la the only one of the 
words having cxolmlve reference to the feelinga or pur- 
poses of the peraon or being offended ; It la a severe word, 
imiiMng alowneas to relent, and it In regard to the at- 
titude m God toward roan, ebiefly a theokyioal term. 
JKmfoffofi regards the guilt of the offenie ; It la the auf- 
fering of the penalto proper for an act (at to make «o- 
ptamm for one*a orfroo upon the soaffbldX or of an ade- 
quate subatitutod pain, word ia general, and only 
barely filbUcal (Num. xxxv. 83, marglD, and revised ver- 
rionX although the fact is by the maae of ChrlBtlana be- 
lieved to lie in some form In the sufferings of Chriat. 
SaUtfiaetUm in thia oonneetlon meam adequate amends; 
at eaBtfaetion tar an Inault or for damage; the word has 
been tunn by a sobool In theology to ex p ress the aulll- 
denoy of the sufferings of Chriat to meet the demanda at 
the retribntive JmtIce of God. 

ThenfoNMiiMif haa for Its object to restore that rdatlon 
of mao to God which sin had dJatnibed, and to reooncUe 
the ihmer to God. 

UUmmnn, SinleaBneas of Jeans (trantX IV. a 1 2 . 

The doctrine of JlfeoiMOtalfon hsi not moaned the fote 
of other Christian tmtlii; It has dons and laJkil^ Its 
" ‘ oonvmting ths world, and oonsoUng many a 


B, S^wneer, Frlii. of BooioL, l 
n •f ft. 1. In Jewish antiq,, tho morcy-soat: 
the lid or cover of ilio ark of the covenant, lined 
within and without with plates of gold. 

But nowe hath God deelartri Chriate to be nnto all peo- 
ple the oory propitiatory t merclo tables hikI aacriflee. 

J, VdaU, On Bom. lit 
They I Joseph and Mary I, like the two elierublms abont 
Uio proptUatory^ took the Child lietween them. 

Jer, Taylor^ Works (ed. 1885), I. 7S. 
8. A propitiation. 

God hath set forth Chriat to bo the propitiatory In his 
blood. lAxkr, ttn Rom. Ill 26. 

propitiOlUl (pTo-pish'us), a, [.s= OF. propice 
0 obs. }f4,propice) ss Sn. Pg. propieto s It. pro- 
pisio, < L. propitius, favorable, well-disposed, 
kind (usually said of deities) ; origin unknown. 
Home conjecture it to have been orig. a term in 
augury with n^f. to tho fiying of birds, < L. ;>ro, 
forwanl, 4- pvten^ seek, orig. fly (see jt>f;f«f»^) : 
according to another view, < L. jrrope, near.] 
1. Favorably disposed; ready to grant a favor 
or indulgence ; kind ; disposed to be gracious or 
merciful; ready to forgive and iMfstbw favors. 

My Maker, hapropUioue while I apeak ! 

MUtan, P. L, vliL 880. 
Would but thy sister Marcia be propUioue 
Tb thy friend^ vows. Amieon, Cato^ 1. 2. 

As propitioue Heav'n might send 
What once I valu'd and could boast, a friend. 

Cowper, Ketireinent, 1. 877. 

8. Affording favorable conditions or cirenm- 
stances; favorable: us, a. jyropiHous neufsou. 
That diet which is most propitioue to one la often per- 
nlelooa to another. Burton, Anal, of Mel., p. 284. 

No time could be more prttpUioue than the present. 

D, V/deter, Speech, June 17, 1826. 
-lyiL L Gracious, Iwnign.— 8. AumMoum, PropiSoue, 
promiring. dtoggomiM cannot be safely used In any mean- 
ing b^ond that of giving omen or indleation of auoeeaa ; 
an auepieiouM event ia one that soians an omen of proa- 
perito W that which follows. Auepieiimi could be ap- 
plied r to a jierson only by a highly figurative use of the 
word, llio earlier tendency to mo Uie word outside of 
the limits here indicated ia not now sanctioned by good 
mage. ProottiouM appllea primarily to peraona, but may 
be freely extended ty figure to things. Propitioue goea 
beyond auapieiouM in representing a benign dlaiKMiltlon 
and manner, leading one to expect a kind recaption and 
help. 

AuepteiouM omem from the past and present cheer m 
for tlie future. Sumner, Orations, 1. 109. 

And now i* aaswage the force of thia new flame, 

And make thee more proptsteue In my need, 

I mesne to shut the praises of thy name. 

^^eneer, Hymne in Honour of Lovo^ L 9. 
Bure some propitioue ^anet then did amlla 
When flrat you were oonduoted to this Isle. 

Dryden, 1b BIr Godfrey Kndler, L 183. 

proidtioiisly (pr^pi8h'ns-1i), adv. In a propi- 
tious mauncr; favorably; kindly. 

propitloilllieis (pr^pisn'us-nes), «i. The state 
or character of being propitious, in any sense 
of that word. 



Tin j i rq i iffn iw uw of dfanata to that aori ct tarn 
Mr r. Aac. and Mod. - 


, , - - r '» ^ edrfiage-makiHgf 

a jointed bar which spreads the bows of a ea* 
lash-top. E, H, KnighU Compare ryl&ioinU 
proplaimi (prd'plaxm), a. ||< Gr. npdnXattfM. a 
model, < np6f for, before, + irA&oaeiVf tom, mold, 
shape: see p2a»m.] A mold; a matrix. 

TboM ■hells aerrlng M jmtplofiiw or moulds to tbe mat- 
ter which so Slled them. 

Woodimrd, Essay towards a Mat. Hist of the Eartii. 

We gather that the tnysterioos Spirit Is merCly the nou- 
menon or proptatm of physical and psychical phenoroens. 
slmplor and better to 


Mow It Is surely far 

9tMm as Matter, , 

1 Spirit JAmd, JwKt. qfSeLt Ma csxhr. tVL 

proplastic (pro-plas'tik), a. [< Gr. for. 


ipler and better to speak of this 
u Matter, sjid ^us avoid me v^ equivocal 


-T- irAaoTutAQ^ pertaining to molding or 


befow^ , „ __ 

modeling: see plastic,'\ Forming a mold or 
cast. 

proplastios (pr^plasHiks), «. [FI. of proplastic 
(see -fr«}.] The art of making molds for cast- 
ings, eUu 

prop-leg (prop'leg), tt. In cnkm,, same as pro- 
teg. 

propleural (prd-plC'rid), a. [< proplcwrmi + 
-o/.] Anterior and lateral or pleural, as a part 
of the prothorax ; of or pertaining to the pro- 
plenra. 

pnmloiiroil (prO-pld'ron), n. ; p\, projilcura (-rjl). 
[NL., < Gr. wpd, before, + irMvpa^ side: see 
pteuron,'] The lateral part of the protliorax ; 
a prothoracio pletirou. Tliere are two nropleura. 
rlgntand left; and each propleiiron Is typically uividua 
into three solerltes — ait c^lstemum, an cpimeroii, and a 
panpteroii. 

propiOZ (prd'ploks), a. [< NL. proplems^ q. v.] 
Same as prttplexwt. 

propleZUB (prd-plek'sus), n.; pi. propkxits or 
propUtxusos, [NL., < L. pro, befons + pUxus^ 
a braiding: see plexusA The jilexus of the 
procGolia; the choroid jilexiis of either lateral 
ventricle of the brain. Wilder and Gage^ Anal. 
Tech., p. 485. 

propodeum (pro-iio'ds-nm), n.; pi. projto- 
dea (-9). [NL.,irreg. < h.jfro, before, + pod{ex)y 
fundaraont.] In enUm,^ a iiart of the thorax 
iiiimediatelv over and ]^rtiy surrounding the 
insertion or the alKloiiieu, seen principally in 
the Hymcnoptera, it Is originally the flrst abdominal 
segment, wliicn, during the development of the larva and 
puiNi, liocomes traiisfemHl to the thorax, and so Intimate- 
b Joined with It that It appears to be a part of tlie last 
thoracic ring. 

propodia. n. Plural of pntpodium, 

propodial (iiru-pd'di-al), a. and n. [< proimii- 
urn + -a/.j X. a, l.*‘Of or ]>ert«itilng to the 

R dium of a raoUusk.— 2. Of or pertaining 
I prouudialia. 

n. n. name vm propodium, 

Llmba oonalating of one basal element, two propodialt, 
and metai^lala and digita. ^msr. Nai,, XXfll. wx 

propodialia (pi-p-pidi-d'H-a), n.ph [NL., < 
Gr. trpondAtoCf oeforo the feet: see propodium,'] 
The Itones of the proximal segment of both fore 
and hind limbs (that is, the humerus and femur) 
taken together or considered as corresponding 
to each other. See ejnpodialia, 
propodite (prop'o-dlt), n, [< Gr. wpd, before, 
+ iroltg (Trod.), as + -ite^,] In Crustacea^ 

the sixth (penultimate) joint of a develoiied en- 
dopodlte, Iwtwoefi the cariiopodite and the dac- 
tylopodite. in a lobater, for exani|dcg it is the Joint 
which with the movable daotylopodite makes the nfpiier 
or chelate claw. MUw-Jidumrdt: iiuaUg, A\ao prapodoH, 
See out under mdopodite, 

propodltic (propyp-dit'ik), a, [< propodite + 
-ie.J Of or pertaining to the propodite of the 
limb of a crustacean. 

projpodill]ll(pro-pd'di-um), w. ; pl.prqpodlii (-tt). 
rNfl j., < Gr. TTooTTod/oc, bef<»re the feet, < np6, tor, 
before, + 7rol>t {nod-) ss £. foot,] The anterior 
one of the three median parts into which the 
foot of some mollusks mav be divided: corre- 
lated with mesojtodium ana meta^HHlium, Also 
propmUal. Compare ejnptHiium, 
jmpodOB (prop'oHios), fi. Same as propodite, 
propolis (prop'o'-lis), If. [< L. propolis, < Gr. 
nponoh^, the Mubstauee with which bees lino and 
fence their hives, the suburb or outer part of 
a city, < trpd, for, before, + city.] A red, 
resinous, o<lorous substance having some re- 
semblance to wax and smelling lixo stoiax. 
Xt is collected by hees from the vlseld buds of various trees, 
and used to stop the holes and crevices in their hives to 
prevent the entrance of cold air, to strengthen the eidliL 
etc. Also oalli^ bie-yiw, 

Bneaking of the boney-hee reminds me that the subOe 
and slelgnt-of-hand manner In which It Alls Its baskets 
with pollen snd pnpdU is oharaeterlsUo of mnob ol 
ture's doings. The Ctntmrp, XXV. orSr 
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To cover with propoUs. FIm, Diet. Aplcml- 
ture, p. 56. ‘ 

propone (pr^pdn'), e. f.; pret. and pp^proptmed, 
ppr. proponing, [ob 8p. proponer ss Pg. pro- 
jfik SB It. propo/rre, proponere, < L. proponere, 
set forth, placo before, < pro, forth, lierore, + 
ponere, set, place: see ponent CL prapoimd, a 
doublet of propone.] 1. To put forward; pro- 
pose; propound. 

He (AristoUel . . . neuw propmim any allagatlon, or 
makes any surmise, but be yemds a reason or osuse to for- 
tlfleand prone it Puttenham, Arte of Eng. foeele^p. IPL 

He prapomd vnto me snnd^ questions, both tondhini 
religion, and also the stats of our oountreys. 

HaMupTs Vepopm, L 84a 

2. Li Scots law, to bring forward; state. 

Oeniyng flerdy si the other new invenohms alleged 
snd pnpansd to his cbsrge. 

IrOFs Union a549)L {Bottiwta.) 

Picas propoiisd and rcptllsd,in Seotstaw, i^eas sUted 
in ooun, and overruled before decree. 

Sp.Pg- 

Ol pro- 

propofic,] 

1, a. Making proposals; proposiug. 

For mysterious things of fsith rely 
On the proponmt Heaven’s authority. 

Drydtn, Hind and Panther, L ISl. 

n. n, 1. One who makes a proposal, or lays 
down a proposition.— 2. In law, one who pro- 
pounds a will for probate. 
proponB (pr5'ponx), n, [< L. pro, before, •¥ pons, 
bridge : see pons,] In ernaf., a small bundle of 
transverse fibers just below the pons, crossing 
the proximal end of the pyramid. Also called 
ponticulus. 

proXMirtt, V, t An obsolete form of purjwrt, 
profiortion (pro-por'slion), n. [< ME. propor- 
eion, proporoioun, < OF. proportion, proporeion, 
F. proportum ss Sp. jtroporeion = Pg. projior^do 
s= It. proporsione, < L. prcportio{n^, compara- 
tive relation, proriortiion, symmetry, analogy, 
<pro, for, before, ^portio(n~), share, part: see 
jmriion,] 1. The relation of one thing to an- 
other in respect to size, quantity, magnitude of 
corresponding parts, capacity, or degree. 

He must be little ridlled In the world who thinks that 
moil's talking mooli or little shall hold proportion only to 
their knowledge. ImtH, 

Every thing must besr a proporUon with the outward 
value that la set upon It SMte, Tstlor, Mu. 171. 


hsnbafmcBpsrcfi _ 

iU S. 

6. In math., the equality of ratios or rclation>j • 
analogy. OosmUeated and dUBonlt deflalMona of thih 
woid wave idmbgrlki^ and the old asathemaUelsiiA 
beeauac th^ ware unwHUim to regaid amUoasa^,!^. 

Mblaof equality; botlttoiifNrroeogiiiaadthattsocii 

llwttoiia are at (met the moat profound and the mJi 

way ttnousliimt matheaSat^ 

Whenhehaddeftmndabii ttratamansio nii {in asMog} ,, 
He knew theieuMuaiuit wjwwNmsisini. 

C&eiMir, naDklla*h1!Ue, 1 . 

7. In music: (a) The ratio between the vibrn- 
tJon-nnmbers of two tones. (6) Same as rkpiAm 
or mefer.— 8. In arith., the mle of three; that 
mle which, according to the theory of propor- 
tion, enables us to mid a fourth proportional 
to three given numbers — that is. a number to 
which the third bean the same ratio as the first 
does to the second.-.- Academic pa^opof M cni See 
/gum (/ neadsmip proporti(mt, under oe aa iHwfa— Altcr- 
natsproportloii. Beeaie«rtiafe.--0Qmbtaih8gprcpcr- 
thms. Same as ds/wtU jm;porgima--Ooilipcint^ of 
propo r tion. SeeeoiiMM8idtm.--Gonum 

the equality of the ratio of two quantiUea to another ntk^ 
the anteoeoent and consequent uf which are reimUvriy 
the products of the antecedents and ooniequeuts of two 
or more raUoa.— OontlnilSd proportl<m,afHiocesslon uf 
several equal rutlos the consequent of each of which Is 
identical with the antecedent of that whioh fbllowa s» 
8:18 » 18:18 « 18 :27, eta-- Oontrararltbmstloslpro- 
XNMTtion. oontraharmontoal mssn aadpmorQ^ 
osllnits proportions. Seetheadjeotlvea.— XkmvinloiL 
ofpropmons. Bee eemesrsAm.-- Direct proportlOB. 
See dirretra^ under mMD.--J)lserstcpropornon. See 
dtemCf. 8. — Duplloatc. acomctrlosL hizmoiilc. in- 
ordinate prmS^o^’ 

proportion, mime as Qumtefs line (a) (which sec^ uiidur 
lines).— mverse proportion. BeereeiproealpreportioH. 
—Xaw Of multlxoc proportion. Seomukfpto.— Mixed 
ratio or proportion. Bee nrisMii.— Mocioal propor- 
tiem. SsmessAamofitfp Boolprooslorln- 

vcrie proportion, an equality between a direct and s 
redprooal ration or a proportion In which two of theqnsii- 
ittlea are taken inversely : thus, the ratio of 4 to 8 is that 
of 8 to 0 taken Inverse^, or 4 : 2 ■ 4 : 1.— Ilnmlc pro- 
r of the ratio of two quantities to that 


111 vroporHon ss men know more and think morc^ they 
look less at individuals and more at olasscs. 

MoMUlay, Milton. 

Justice can be well administered only in proportion ss 
men become Just. H, Sponmr, Hooisl Static^ p. 889. 

2. Hpcciflcall V, the relation of one part to an- 
other or to tne whole with respect to magni- 
tude; the relative size and arrangement of 
parts: as, the^oporffoiv of the parts of an edi- 
fice, or of the numau body. Commonly in the 
plural. 

The mtem of definite proportion which the Greeks em- 
ployed in the design of their temples was another cause of 
the effect they produce even on uneducated minds. 

J, Porgwmn, Hist. Arch., L 861. 

The three vast recesses |of the facade of Peterborough 
Cathedral : see out under porfoli have not, ss they have at 
Unodlu, any oorrespondence with the proporHans of the 
nave and aisles which they termlnata Being of equal 
height, and the narrow one being In front of the wide 
oentnil aisle while the wide ones fall in front of the nar- 
row side aislei^ they wholly oontrsdlet these proiporaenf. 

Jfoorv, Gothic ArohlteoUve^ p 105. 

8. Bymmotrical arrangement, distribution, or 
adjustment; the proper relation of parts in a 
whole; symmetry or harmony. 


Hee commetfa to you with words sentlndelightfollpro- 
porHant either sccompanled with or prepared for the well 
Inchsunting skill of Miiidcka 

Sir P, Sidney, Apol. for Foetric^ p. 4a 
Statues which are placed on high are made greater than 
the life, that they may descend to the sight m their Just 
proportion. Dryden, ’Bossy on Drsn. Bossy. 

lWe,1 your guilty Bnbjeots, . . . have held pace and 
pmportUm with you in our evul wsyes. 

if. ITcm, Simple Oobler, p 08 . 

4. That which falls to one’s lot when a whole 
is divided according to a rule or principle ; just 
or proper shares; in general, pofrtion; lot. 

Wee were all oonstrslned to Hue ondbr on that Smith 
had onely for his owns Companle, for the rest had con- 
sumed their porporUons. 

Quoted John 8MA*t Works, XL 1. 

I have received my pngiortfoa like the prodigkiiia con. 

Shik„ T. (haTv., IL X a 
5t. Form; shape; figure. 

I thought King Henry had resemUad thae 
In eoQiaga, oouMiip and p rqperlfoit. 

Skat,, 8 Ban. VX., L X 57. 


of two ofner quantities. «Syn. X See 
proiMirtion (pr^pdr'sncpi). r. t, [< ME. pro- 
poreionen, porporciounen, i OF. proportionner, 
projHtreionner, F. jtrgportionner ss 8p. Fg. pro- 

f oreionar ss It. prgporzionare; from the noun.] 
. To adjust in suitable relations; adapt hur- 
moniously to something else as rog^s dimeu- 
siotis or extent: as, to proportion the size of a 
building to its height, or the thickness of a thing 
to its length; to proportion expenditure to in- 
come. 

He . . . (advisee] men to live within Bounds, and to 
proportion their Inclinations to the Extent of their For 
tuna CongTVW^ tr. of Juvenal's Satires, xL, Arg. 

Fortunately, the Cfohinx pnqioses her conundmms to us 
one at a time, and at Intervals jmmufifoiMd to our wits. 

LowsU, Address at Harvard Anniversary. 

2. To form with symmetry; give a symmetri- 
cal form to. 

Sir, self thow wilt wrsppe (hy souersynes fared stately, 
Thow must square A porporeUmn tlqr fared dene and 
evenly. Sabs ss BoelTtE. E. T. 8.), p 

Nature had proporUonsd her without any fault quickly 
to be discovered by the senses. Sir P. mdsey. 

8. To bear proportion or adequate relation to ; 
correspond to. 

Bid him therefore oondder of his ransom, which must 
proporUon the losses we have boma 

8Mr.,Hon.V.,liixm. 

4f. To divide into portions; allot; apportion. 

Next^ for your monthly pains, to shew my thankf^ 

I do prqpordon out some twenty duosts. 

FUldier, Spanish Curata U- » 
Here are my oommodltles, whereof take your ohdutf, 
the rest I will jmmorfCDti fit baigBlna for your paopla 

Quoted In CapL John SmiUfs Woiks, 1. X14. 

6. To compare; estimate the relative propor 
tions of. 

Now, Fenshurst, they that will p roportion thee 
With other edifices, when they see 
Those proud ambitions heapa and nothing dsa . 
May say their lords have bnllt, but thy lora dwells. 

B. JofMO».ThoForebt. 

Fond earth I proportion not my seeming love 
Tb my long sbiy. Quofiff, BmUema 

6. In i||(ns-firaiii(f.. to adjust (a font of type) so 
that it shall eontidn the proper number of es<‘h 
letter, poinL etc. 
prtqKnrnoiiable (pr^p^^ 
prqporUondMe, praparUonnahte ss Bp« 
eiondhU wx Fg. proporekmavel ss It. jwoporno- 
ndldle, < llu *proportionabili8 (in adv. propor- 
tUmdbiUter), < jL proporiio(n-), proportion : see 

proportUm,] Gapaueof being proportioned or 

maae propmonal; also, being in due propoi^ 
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tion: luitfiigA diiaeoupuili^ pro- 

portfanuJl oomiiqpondliig;i 

IteMtolivyptNPar 
IVo tH l iiii W i to ttw <ainy 
fidliiBpoMlbU JMbilUali, n., tt. 1 lift. 
jtfyenoosniVMit latte VsvyaloMbdnc iaaowlM 

rtf^ Duqr, H. WT. 
goBh «loaa«net mgr ezlit wUteat a javtporMpaate de- 
gnaciwSSSuL M«. 

prcvortiOUUMIMI (pf^pOr'dioiL-p-bl-nes), n. 
The Btate of being proportionable. 

BedMM tterawinte ajmpprNpiMNfaMf of the jporto 
rfeelloa; end tliiniore, M oar lore to Ood and 
\ wHI be tteN peiteoted, ao will be oar know* 


a. TmV.pn- 



teatev Dying Thooghta. 

_ adv, [< 
tonally. 


of 4 
hlai 
ledge. 

niQPOitiaiutbly 
propoiikuuMe 4* 

Aa be i^ipitNMsted nearer home, hla good homoor jm>- 
‘ I aeemed to Inereaaei 

QoUamUk, CIttaen of the World, UL 

pxmortloiial (prp-pdr's^n-al), a, and ii. r< 
toL proporeionelf n., < OF. praportioneif pro^ 
porcSonA, F. proporHoHnel ss Sp. Pg. phpor- 
cioHOl xs it, ptipw^ondle, < LL. praparUondlis, 
pertaining to proportion, < L. prqportio(n-), 
proportion: tiee propartioH,^ L a, 1. Based 
upon proportion; pmaining to or having pro- 
portion. 

KelationB depending on the emiality and eaoeaa of the 
ime almple idea In aereral autdeota may bo called . 


tb( 


Loclif, Haman Uuderatandlna II* nfUL 1 . 
2. According to or having a due proportion ; 
being in sui&ble proxK>rtion or degree. 

The oonquerora were contented to ahare the conquered 
ntry. uanally according to a atrlcUy defined prqpor- 
dlvialon, with ita prevtoua oocupanta. 

CMt. Eng. Ut, I. dfi. 
aee a great amount of wealth In the oountiy. and 
ley think that their ahare la notpropeftitnuU to their de- 
aerta. ifew JMncetan JUm., It. 62. 

8. In maih,f having tho same or a constant ra- 
tio: as, proportional quantities.-. Mrsotly pro- 
portlOlial, In fnoM., noting proportional qnantltiee when 
the proportion la according to the order of the terms (that 
la, one thing la greater In the aame ratio that another la 
greater): In contradlatlnotlon to iwoendy or f^efproeaUy 
pfroorCfonoi; when the proportion la oontnuy to the order 
of the terms (that la one thing la leas In the aame ratio that 
another la greater, and rice foraaX 

We may aaaume that the elaatic force of tho luminiferous 
medium called Into play by a dlaplacemoiit la tUredUy 
proportimuA to the displacement. Tati, Ught, 1 281. 
Proporttonal rnnnptSBiw. — rimr-T with Mwlrot legs 
at each end, turning on a common pivot. 'JTie pivot la 
secured In a slide which Is adjustable In the sluts of the 
legs ao aa to vary In any required proportion the relative 
distances of the points at the respective ends. Thelegaare 
provided with marks by whlchthe ratio of proportion of 
the respective ends may be arranged or determined. The 
Instrument is used In rwudng or enlarging drawings^ etc. 
— Proportloiial puts, parts of magnitudes such that 
the oorrespondlim oneai taken in their order, are propor- 
tional —that is, the fim part of the first Is to the first port 
of the second as the second part of the first is to the second 
part of the second, and so on.— BropOK ti OMl ZmdlL 
Hee rmKtia— taporttoml romMAtettOIL Bee rtp- 
rearofofAm.— (a) A scale on which 
are marked parts proportional to tho logarithms of tho 
natural numners; a logarithmic scale. (6) A scale for pre- 
serving the proportions of drawings or parts when chang- 
In^^elr siie. 

U. fi. 1. A quantity in proportion, gpecifi- 
oally— (•) In tksm,. In the theory of definite prcmortlons, 
the wel^t of an atom or prime. Bee prlnwi, n., fi. (b)ln 
fnoM., one of the terms of a proportion : of theao the first 
and last are called tte astn i mw, and the intermediate the 
tfMona w, when the preportioD consists of only throe 
tcnmL the inmiii. Bee means. 

2 f . A table of proportional parts. 

HIse pnporeUmdm oonvenlenti 
Per hlae equaolons in every thymp 

CAaocer, mnklln's Me, 1. 660. 
Oonttenadpraporttoiials. Bee conffoued. 
proportloilfilltF(pro-pdr-8hg-nan-^^ [<F. 
proportionnaUU ae Sp. proporeiowUaad m Vg, 
proporeionalidade xs It. proporziandUtA, < LL. 
}n‘€portknuiUta{U) 8 fpvop 0 ftUon, < provoriionaUy^ 
proportional: see proporUmdl,'] The charac- 
ter or state of being in proportion. 

The prlnclide of proaorgonaittiy of oanae and elleot Is 
suspended, the smaUesI ca us es producing, if need be, the 
Mr, If Ind, XIL ITS. 

•p0r'8hon-f^-i),arie. Inpro- 
; witn suitable oompara- 


< lAi. jmporMoiigM, proi^ 
proporffoCn-), proportion, gymnietiy, aaatogy: 
seeprqporffim.j fitavingpr(mortlon,orduepro- 
pornon; adjusted to something else aooording 
to a certain rate or comparative relation; pro- 
portional. 

In the state of natora one man oooms by no abaointe 
power to use a erimtnal aeoordtng to the paaskm or heata 
of hla own wflL butooly to ratribute to him . • . what 
IsjwiyMrtfoiial^histnna^^ Acefte. 

la snob egeot orqportlcfMfc to oanaaT 

moindny. King and Book, IL 814. 

If the demand for inoreaae of power In snina partloalar 
faculty is great and nneeating, development will go on 
with proportionals speed. 

H, 8pmm, Social Btallos, p. 461 

proportionate (pro-pdr'shqn-at), v, t ; pret. and 
pp. prpporHonat 0 d,Tpr, woporHonating, [< 
wwportumaUi^a,'] To make proportional; ad- 
just according to a settled rate or to due com- 
parative relation or proportion: as, to proper^ 
UofiaUi punishments to crimes. 

Evaiy single psrtlde hath an innate gravitation towards 
sU others, proporKonatsd by matter and distance. 

llsnlfsy,8ermona. 

proportionately (pr(i-iidr'shou-|t-li), ado. In 
a proportionate manner or dome; with duo 
proportion ; according to a setUed or suitable 
rate or degree. 

To thia Internal perfootlon Is added a proporgonalsfv 
happy oondlUuti. Bp, Ptarmm, Eipoa. of Creed, riL 

proportionatenesa (pro-por'shon-at-nes), v, 
Tlie character or state of being pro]>ortionate. 
p ropo rt ioning (pro-i>dr'Rhqu-iug), u. [Verbal 
n, of prof )ortioH, v.J Relation of sise, neight, 
etc. ; adjustment of proportions. 

The vertical proporUtminff fof the Interior of Durham 
Cathedral) is <inlte nnllko what we have seen In the east- 
ern diatrteta ; the main arcade la much higher, and the tri- 
forinm arcade relatively lower. The Cenhary, XXXV. 828. 

promrtiOlUnent (pro-por'shon-ment), H, [< 
OF, projwrtioHHoment, < proporUonner^ propor- 
tion: see proporlio/i.] The act of proportion- 
ing, or the state of being proportioned. 

A regsrd to tho prcpterHoinnent at the projective motion 
to the via centrlp^ Mytteux^TbLoek^ July 96,1007. 

propos n. [F. : Heepurpoae.} A prop- 

osition; statement. 

John the Saint, 

Who maketli oft Proptm fall qnelnt. 

Prior, Enrl Robert'e H lee, 

prop 08 ld(pro-TO'zal), n. l<propoiw + 1, A 


see L trmit. 1. To put forward or of-> 

fer for consideration, discuaslon, aoceptanoo, 
adndssion, or adoption: aa, to propoae a bill or 
resolution to a legislative body; to propom a 
question or subject for diaeuamon; to pttpoae 
one as a member of a club. 

Sphinx la said to p ropcai variona dUBoult quasthma and 
ridolw to men. Mail, Phyaleal Mihlasy x., ExpL 

It Is hard to find a whole age tolmttato. or what eentnw 
to profMiw tor example. MT. Itewna, Christ. Hor., 111. 1. 

2. To place before as something to be done, 
attained, or striven after; form or declare as 
an intention or design. 

What to ounudvea In paaalon we jircgMWi, 

The paaaluii ending, doth the pnrtiose lose. 

Skttk,, itanil^ lUi 8. 904. 
But ere we cuuld arrive the point profMied, 

Cmuir cried, **llul|t me, Caauua. nr 1 sink I" 

Shak., J. a. L 2. IIU 
And then come to town till I Iteglii my lonnicy to Ire- 
land, which 1 propom tho middle of August. 

Swift, lAdtcr, Joly 8^ 1796. 

Sf. To set or place forth ; plai*e out; state. 

MllUm haaprqpoied the Hubleot. of Ills Poem In the fol- 
lowing Veraea. Addieun, spectator, No. SOS. 

4t. To place one’s self before ; face; confront. 

Aaron, a thousand deaths 
Would I propom tu schlevo her whom 1 love. 

Shalt., Tit. And., U. 1. 80. 
To speak; utter; discoiirsi^ 


6t. 


Of hyr longer wold I hauo spoke sure. 

Iff more of writing therof fouiiue myglii ih) ; . . . 
And sin more tlier of I can noglit jmifem, 

Offon moatu I here take rest and rtoHMe. 

itom. qfPnrtrMy (K. K. T. S.\ L 0404. 


chuyue o 
dleVhmli 


lazgset effeoCa. 


portion; indue 
tive relation. 

If theae etrolei^ whilst their eentrea keep their diataooea 
sndpositloniL oouldbe made less In dismetcr, their Inter- 
nSliilS j** soother • . • would be jwqpembMg^ 

proporthniAryf, u. [ME. proporepMrp, < ML. 
propofUonariuB^ proportional, < lj.propariio(tp), 
proportion: nee proportion.'} Proportion. 

And so to weike It^ aM htopnyMfwiiafy, 

That It Bsay appere to all that MUit aa 
A thyug lyght paxfjrto sad wri In aote dim. 

MfoiH (Ma,, L, TioL, p. t. 


’proposition,* plan, or scheme offered for accep- 
tance ; a scheme or design ; in tlie plural, terms 
or conditions proposed: as, to make propoadUt 
for a treaty of peace; to make a proposal of 
marriage. 

When wo . . . propounded terms 
Of composition, straight they changed their minda . . . 
If our propooale once again were heard. 

We Bhould oomiiel thorn to a quick result 

jracon,?. L.,vL618. 

2. Offer or presentation to the mind; state- 
ment. 

The pnpomU of an agreeable object South, 

The truth is not likely to be entertained readily upon the 
first prcifiofal. Bp AUorhwry. 

8. In hue, a statement in writing of some spe- 
cial matter submitted to tho consideration of a 
master in Chancery, pursuant to an order made 
upon an application ex parte, or a decretal or- 
der of the court. Imp. Malsd propoiali, 

competitive offers to furnish supplies or perform work, 
mate as bids for a contract to he awarded therefor, each 
offer beiiig Inclosed In a sealed envelop when presented, 
and all to no opened simultaneously, so as to prevent later 
bidders from learning the terms offered by earlier bidders 
In time to underbid. -ByiL 1. ProptmoL PrepooUUm, (her- 
tura, A propomd is something pnqKiaed to be done, which 
the person addressed may accept or reject : as, a propamA 
of marriage. A propootlion may be something proposed 
tor dlsouBslou, with a view to aaeertalning the fruth or the 
wisdom of it: as, s propoeitUm In Euclid ; few now refuse 
assent to the pfqpoalWon that the earth Is round. Propod- 
Mon is likely to be apidled to a jEpropoaaf which is deliberated 
upon, dlacusekm and deliberation belim associated with 
the word propodiUm, and action with the word propotal: 
aa, apr^podnon to build a new dSm, If It will not coat too 
mnob^; AjNnqpoaaltobuildItforSlO.OOa Both theae words 
Imidy some exactness, oomideteness, or formalito, whereas 
an oeMtwfv may be of a tentative sort By derivation, an 
oeerfuri opens negotiation orbusinesa: aa, anoecrfwvfrom 
an Inferior to a auperlor ccclcslaatloal body ; an osertMiw 
of peace from one of two cetranged friends or neighbors. 
An ocertMfe^ If not rejected, may be followed by a definite 


Knery one gane Ids (Minseiit with Hiirlus, yceldliig the 
of that niffhts iMUitlinc to the dlscroiion of the La- 
nla. who tnuB propomi her iidnd. 

Lyly, Euphnes and Ids Kiigland (ed. ArberX p. 40. 
Where 1 stand kneel thou, 

Whilst I propom the sidfsnniu woi-ds to thee 
Which, tiaitor, thou would have me answer to. 

.t lien. VI., v. 6. 20 l 
-B yn. 1. To proiiouiid, presold, suggest, recoiiimuiid, 
movq enouiioe,— S. To Intend, ineuii. ilosigii. 

n. intrana. 1 . To form or ilcclaro uu iuteu- 
tiou or dcHigii. 

Mail profMim, but OckI disposes. 

Chrtni, BattU^ Aldmji (Lower's tnms.X p. S7. 

2 . To offer; spocifically, to iimke an offer of 
marriage. 

Why don't the men propom, inamnmT 
T. Jtayttea Bajdy, Wliy Don’t Uie Men Propomi 

8t. Tocouverao; dimtoiirRe. 

Run thee Into the parlour; 

There shalt thou find niy cousin llentrloe 
Propodng with tho Prince and Claudio. 

Shak„ Much Ado, III. 1. 8. 

propOMt (pr9-T>62'), II. r< propose, v , ; cf. pui*- 
j)oac,u.} Tart :; diacourHe. 

Tliere will ahe hide her, 

To llaten oar propom, 

Shah., Much Ado, lU. 1. 18. 
proposadlyt (pro-i>d'xed-li), adv. DcBignedly; 
purposely. 

They had been propomdiy planiiod and pointed against 
him. Ste^, Tristram Hhandy, ITllf. 

pTOpOBtr (pro-po'z6r), n. l<prci/i«wJ + -crl.] 1 . 
One who pro^scR ; one wlio offerH anything for 
consideration or adoption. 

He (Nicholas Briot) was tho Inventor, or at least one of 
the firat propomra, of coining money by a preso, Instead of 
the former manner of hammering. 

Waipate, Anecdotes of Painting, II. I. 
I'he candidates sliould lie nomiiiatiNl by means of a paper 
containing the names of a prtipiimrond seconder and eight 
aaseniors. J, Mt^arihy, Hist (»wn Times, Ux. 

2 t. A Speaker; an orator. 

Let me coidure you, ... by what more dear a better 
pronomr could charge you witlial, be even and direct with 
me: Shak„ Uamlet, IL 2. 207. 

proposita, n. Plural of propositum. 
prop^tion (prop-(}-2ish ^011 ), n. [< ME. prom'- 
tdetaun, < OF. ftroposition, F. proposition as Bp. 
proposicum ss Pg. proitosigSo s It. proposisione, 
< L. proposilio(n-), a setting forth, a representa- 

— prowse: see 

daefng or set- 



propOM (prd-p6s'), fi* ; prot. and pp. , 
ppr. proposing. [< ME. proposen, < OF. pro- 
poser, F. proposer, propose, purpose, toklng the 
• place of L. proponere,pp.phpoeitus, set forth, 
place before (< pro, forth, before, 4* ponere, 
set, place: see propONc), as with siinilar words: 


The ample propodUon tliat hone mokes 
In oil dealgiia begun on earth below 
Falla In the promised largeness. 

Shak., T. and C., L 8. 8. 
Qums fit for Incense, and oblations for the altar- of jnniw 
ritton, Jor, Taytor, Works (ed. 1886X i. mi. 

2. That which is proposed; that which is of- 
fered for consideration, acceptance, or adop- 
tion; a proposal; offer of terms: commonly in 
the plural : as, jtrojtoeitiona of peace. 

The Oovernour and council of FHmouth returned an- 
swerable courteous acoeiMioe of their loving promsUtom 
N, Morton, saw England's Mcmorisi, p. 188. 
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PMpodtIon 

Tbo enemy tent profoMmi, luob m npon delivery ol 
a itroikg fortlfled town, after a nandwmeaaenoe, are 1 IMI* 
ally granted. Cia/rmndon, Great Bebeaion. 

8. A raproHimtiLtioii in thon^t or language of 
an act of tin* mind in thinking a qualify or 
general sign, t^^nnod a predimie^ to be applica- 
ble to Homething indicated, and termed a jmA- 
Jert. TIiIh coimoctliig of firodicate and aubjeot may 
range fnen a moiital iiuceMilty to a mere ImpuUe to look 
at A certain iHMslbllity. Theae dlfferencea are called 
dlffercncea in tint nynte, or inmlallltp, of tlie propoaltion, 
AOCHirdlng to which, nn orclinaiily atated, propoaittona are 
either df intim (that la. the iiiodfi la not oonahlorcd) or 
W4idtU. and In thla («au prtttdematicai, eontOipenl, or am* 
dietif,. Ilie modality may prriperly lie aald to affect the 
cupula, or form of Junction of the predicate and aubjeot. 
The predicate, logically aticaking. emtaracea the whole 
ntpreaeiitailiiii of the quality of the fact Thoa, In the 
pniiKiaitioii *‘KIIJh1i waa caught up t<i heaven,** the gnun- 
matlcHl predliMite la **waa caiignt up to heaven**; but 
the logical predicate Inoludca the whole picture which 
the aeiiteiice ootiveya - that of a man caught up to heav- 
en. Tim predicate, however. Ii not a mere picture ; It 
viowa the fact ruproaciited analytically, and dlatlngulalica 
certain tdilcota aa Identical with the auhjecta. There 
may be only one auhjoct, or, If the predicate czprcaaea 
a relation, there may lie aeverul. Theae auhjecta ouiiiiot 
be ■iiffloioiitly Indluated by any general deacrlptlon. but 
only by a real Juiictluu with experience, aa by a flngiir- 
puliitlng. Ill nnllnary latignage they arc for Urn moat 
part hut Imperfectly expreaaea. In whatever way they 
are repreaented, tliey can commonly (lii the laai aiialyalH 
alwayal be aet forth fii claaaea only ; from auch a clasa tlie 
anblecl meant ia to b« taken In one or other of three waye : 
flra^ by a aultable aelucilon, ao aa to render the propoal- 
tioii true; aecondly, by taking any one, no matter which : 
thirdly, by taking no matter what one among a aclmted 
proportion of tlmae which present themaelvea in cxiierl- 
ence. The Hrtt mode of selection gives a particular pmp' 
oalUoii, aa **An object can be aelectud which la a man 
caught up to heaven ** ; the second mode gives a iiiilveraal 
propoaltion, as **‘raku any ohject you please In this world, 
and It la not a man caught up to heaven **; the tliini mode 
glvoaa atatlatical propoaltion, na '*llalf the huiiiaii Iminga 
In the worid are women. *' If there are several auhjecta, 
the order of their aelof.tlun la often important. Thua, It 
la one Uiliig to aav that tiaviug token any man you jiIciumi 
m woman uaii Im found who was hla tiiotlier, and quite an- 
other to lay that a wotiiaii f!aii he found aucli that, wliiit- 
ever man you select, that woman waa that man'a niotlier. 
Several of the dlatlnctiuiialictween propoalUoiia found in 
the old ireatfaea are baaed on dlstinctioiia between the 
different categories (or, In modern logical languami. nm- 
ueraM) from which the anlijecta are imderatuod to be 
drawn. Hucli la the distinction lietwoun acal«vorwwf tmtp 
odUitH, wlioMC subject Is denoted by a noun, and a nj/pih 
Iketieai pniptmiUon. whose subject ia a hyiMithotitml atuUi 
of tliliiga denoted by a auntenoo. Much la also the diatliiC' 
ilon between a tiuntJuitiaal pruparilion, wbose aubjeot Is 
drawn from the world of eiiiurleuce^ and may suitably 
be denoted by a concrete iiouii, and an analytin pntptm- 
iUnit whose subject la drawn from a world of Ideas, and 
may aultahly be denotml tiy an alMtmct noun. iTuiioal- 
tloiia arc further distiiigulaned aooordiiig to tbo forma of 
tlieir prcdlcaUis ; but llieac dlstliictiuiui, unlike tlioau al- 
ready noticed, merely concern the form under which tlio 
pnipualUoii liapiieiia to be Uiought or uxpreaaed, and do 
not oonocni Its auliataiioe. 'J’ho predloatea of proj^ltlons 
ore either Bliuplc, negative^ or oompouiid ; and in the lat- 
ter ooBo Uiey iiia>' conveuieiiUy lie considered (by a alight 
Action) aa cither dliijiinctive or conjunctive. 

A prqponMim la a perfelote aeiitenoe aiKikeii bj the indic- 
ative miHlc, algiilffyng either a true thing or a false with- 
out al auibigulte or doubtfulticaae. 

WUmnt, Rule of Reason. 

Verbal pivpoiiitiim»t which are words, tlm algiia of our 
Ideas, put together or separated In alAnnailveor iKuailve 
oentenoes. Loektt Unman Underataiiding, IV. v. ft. 

All Uiat la iieoeaoary to ooiiatitutc a propotUion is that 
It ohould imply liioluaioii or czuluaion, attrihutioii or non- 
attribution. VeiUh, Iiit to I>csoartea*s Method, p. zxxv. 

4. Ill fHftth., a atatomont in terms of eitlier a 
truth to be neraonatratod or an operation to be 
performed, it is called a thmmm when It is something 
to be proved, and a pnbhtn when it Is an operatiuu to bo 
done. Abbreviated prop. 

JRo$. What said heY How looked he? Wherein wont 
ho? . . . 

Cel. It is aa easy to oouiitaUimiesas to resolve the 
wUioM of a lover. ffAoJr., As you Like It, lit. iMd. 

5. In rhr.7.. that which ia offered or affirmed aa 
th(.i subject of the diseourae ; anything atatod 
or affirmed for diaouaaioii or illustration; the 
first part of ii poem, in which the author states 
the subject or matter of it: as, Horace recom- 
mends modesty and simplicity in the jm/pwii- 
titfu of a poem. 

It is very diqiroportloiiable fur a mau to perseonte an- 
other certmiily for a protHttiUon that, if he wore wise, he 
would know is not oertain. 

Jer, Tattinr, Works (ed. 1836), II. 37a 

Though that praptmiHm had many degrees of tmtti in 
the beinnnlng of the law, yet the case is now altered : God 
hath establislioil its contnuliotory. 

Jer, Tayior, Works (ed. 1886X I. 80a 

6. Ill music: (u) The act or prot^ess of enun- 

ciating or giviim out a theme or subjeot. Si>e- 
cifloaliv — '(/>) The subject of a fugue, as dis- 
tinguisned from the migiP^r.-.A1isolute,advma- 
tlva, afllxiiuittve, ampUattve, analyttoal, apodlo- 
tlo, aisertory, Unary, oaten^eal oansaL oognata 
propoaltton. see the adjectlvea-- ounpoim 
altlon, aproposltloii oomiatingof several propoiitlona all 
MMrted at once.— CkMnpoimd a proposi- 


tion ooDsistfng of two or more propostUoiis, s aeo oi s t sd 
oopnlatively, diajuiietivc^, oondttlonally, or oUwrwlsa— 
CkimiMEUunislva proposition, a propodtion in wbidh 
thesu^ttnrWsrKd^^^ ^ logM oompi^- 

slon Inolndlng the predicate aa a part— OOBdftllWiaJ, 
oooflloilTo. ocmtradiotm, oontraxT propoutlon. 
See the s^ocUves. — Oonfirarloty of propostttona. 
Hoe eonfmrMy.-oonvarted propoittion, oonvartini 
pro^tlon. HeeMmiMtt---OopmttyopropoUtloi^ 
a propoaltion oonalating of parU iiiilt^ by a copulative 
oonjniictloti : a compiHiitc propodtion. — CkimlatlVO 
proposition, soe «emdaUee.— Oonmlattvo propoil- 
Uon, a propodtioii ruganled aa a oompound of dngu- 
lar propositioiia, united coUunotively or dlsjonctlvay. 
Thus, “eveiy man is mortal **^11 cumulative^ as lm|dying 
the Arat the second, the third, etc., man to be, eacn of 
Uieiii, mortal.- DoserlptiVO proposition. See dMerigh 
fiM.- Dlalsctlo proposition, (a) a probsUe interro- 
gatioii ; a problem stiiiable for diseuaaion. (6) An assump- 
tion of wfiat ap|»eara likely.— Pilomnulfe dliOrstlVO, 
dlslu]^ dlsJunoMvs, divldsd propositiM Seethe 
adlecUvos.-llhial prop os iti o n. Same aa Hmmiprtipth 
eidun. See binary entmdadoii, under UtMfy.— BiSflBOnr 

pllontivo, sspiiostory, oxpiioit, onKnuMi% sKponi- 
Gto. sxtsnslvs, fUss proposlthm. Seethe adJeoU^ 
— nnlts_propositlOtt, a jmpodtion whose pr^oate is 
not an inmiitated term.— fprmof a ; 

/urm.— Fondi 



which cannot be tnie.— XndsflnfioplOPOSrtt^ See 


dates how many obfeeti of onsUiiAtlMrsafsIneonner. 
tlon with sach one of aooChtrlAiA In ths nvinge of « 
oertain line of ei|M^eiios.--8a1»nm prOMSlQii a 
proi^tira ssser^ a PMOnd o ^.n pa^U i^Tjg 
aneitad In another MiOOB^^ prop- 

pto^Uons which have ttit ssnM 
and may M true together but cannot be fslso together 
— SyUo^gd^prmMflg^a 

MoSl a'yffoposillon oondsting of 
byatemporal adverb.— Tttnsl or tUnacy prspOiition 
a propodtton of third adjaceot.— Ilioonma proposi- 
tion, a propodtion ooneemlng the fact not oonoemluK 
what ought to be done.— Tmo propontlOB. Bee trtic. 
— UniTOraal prOPOSltUm,a propodtion whose subject 
Is any object whatever in the universe of dlscounK* : 
SB. Take any object you please, you will And It not n 
gnffln. Every such propodtion states the non-existeni;e 
m something, if. In addition, It asserts the sxlsisnoe uf 
something, ft should be regarded aa a oompodta propo. 
dtlon, partly universal and partly particular, fiat many 
loglolauB divide universal propodtions Into different spe- 
cies according as they do or do not assert the eilstenoo of 
their subjects. The result of this mode of treating the 
subjMt la ahighly oompUoated doctrine.— UPqiUUiafisd 
proposition, an indeSnlte proposition. Bifllyn. %. (her- 
etc. Bee mpoiol.— 8 and 5. Podtlon, tbesta^ state- 
ment, dsclaration, diotum, doctrine. PrappsUton diffem 


tiubyliifte.— Inffnits proposition, a pnmodtion whose 
predicatcL aAlnned of Its subject, has the form of a nsga* 
live : as, Every devil Is nuu-buman.— Zntsnilvs 
altlon. Scefniandiw.— invsntlvi propos i tion, a pnm- 
(Mltion de iiiosBO.— IgMlVSB Of pTOposItlOint, In Jiwuh 
aiUiq., the showbread. 

lliitler this fair heauen . . . there was the holy tables 
Vfipcn whiclie was aet the holy bread, called the toaeet ej 
jmiptmtion, 

Qutvara, Letters (tr. by Uellowe^ 1677X P> 861. 

Local proposition. See ioed. —Major proposition, s 
nudor premfse.— lilwm* proposltloin, a minor premlau. 
- HodaL nsosssajy, nsffanvo pnqdMdtion. Seethe 
MiJecUv<M.--iftinmieallydsflnltopropoBitlon,aprop- 
oBitinn which states how many objects, si leasts there arc of 
a given description.— ObUffUtlO proposition, u propo- 
alilnn which has to be adniTtted in dlapntation owing to 
liiatitiitloii, petition, podtloii, depodtion, dubltarion, or 
truth. ■<' OnKWltO propositions, propodtions having Uie 
aaiiiu terms but not identical : aa, Some woman la mother 
of acme man ; Some woman ia mother of each man ; Some 
woman la mother of every man ; Rvery woman ia mother 
of Bunio man : All women are inotheraof one man ; Every 
woman ia mother of every man.— PirttonllX, perfsot, 
pruotloal, prlncdpil, pnvativo propoBltlon. Seethe 
ailJectivoa.— PosnDlS proposition. SimeaaimiblmifMo 
pmpodMbrt.— Prodtoanvo proposition, same aa ctOe- 
mmeal jmipariUm. -FroUlUe propOSltUm, a proposi- 
tion aiatliig with more or leas determlnacy how often 
within H certain genus of events a oertain speclAo event 
would bo found t(» occurs In a given range of experience. 

ProUematiO proposition, a proposiUon asserting 
something to be posdrae in some sense.— Proposition de 
tnesse. Hoe dof. :i.— Proposlttonds neossssrlo, a prop- 
osition tlionght to be necessary. Such propodtions were di- 
vUled by the old loglclsna into(a) nropodUons da neemario 
cmuiitwHali, which stated something to he neceesarily true, 
provided a certain condition held ; (b) propodtions de ne- 
eeuario quando, which stated something to be neoessarily 
true at apeolAed times ; and (e) proposltkms de neemarCe 
eimplicUer^ or catcgoriool apodiuttc propostikma The lat- 
ter were further divided into propusitious de neeeemriinden- 
piieUer pro nune, or propodtions stating something to be 
neoessarily true now, and propadtluna de neeemmo sim- 
pHeUer pro semper ^ stating something to be always neces- 
sarily trae.— Proposition do Omni, a nnlvenoi proposi- 
tion.— Proposition in SOnStt OOmpoSltO, a proposition 
ill which toe expression of the mode It attaciicd to the 
subject or predicate. Such a propodtion, as remarked 
by Mcotiis, is not, property speaking, a modal but an oi> 
dlnary propodtion concerning poodblllty.— Proposition 
in sonsn divlso, a proposttlon in which the ezpreislun 
of the mode Is attached to the copula.— Proposition psr 
SO, a proposition which asserts something tone essentially 
true —that is. the nnlverse is a universe of easenucs, not of 
existences. Four modes of such propodtions are recog- 
nised by Aristotle: Arst, where the plrodloate is involved 
in Uie Idea of Uie subieot ; second, where the subject is 
liivulvcd In the idea of the predicate; while the third snd 
fourth modesarerespeotlvely modeaof esistiiuraiid of caus- 
ing.— Propooitlons Of sooond afUMsat, orudrd sdja- 
osnt. See odkiemt.-Piirs propontt^ s propodUon 
not modal.— PytllMOrssa propos it ion. ^wPifikaaora- 
au.— Qusntuisd PH«OSitiOB,apro!poBftion in wbion the 
manner of seleotlog the subj^ is fully expressed.— Ra* 
tlonal proposltloii, a hypothettcsl propodtion in which 
several oatcmrioals arc united by a causal conjunction.— 
BsoiprooaMnff proposition one which asserti two terms 
to bu ooextensiro: oa '’Man**^!^ Idsntloal with **ratloiial 
animal. '*—BdlatiTS proposltloa, a piQpoattiDn whose 
predicate Is a relative term.— SamollTS propos it ion. 
Bee ivmiicfsi.— BsotrlOttTS propontt^ a proposition 
with a rcatrlotive dsnae: sa Cnriit, in his divine nature, 
Isomulpresent.— limpls proposttton. (S) Properly, a 
iftlou whose predicate Is sinrolc: sa there li a man. 


propodtl 


(6) iJsiudly, a categorical propodoon, or one expressed by 
means of a noun snd a veru. sa eoutradtstingi ‘ 


eondffftiiwf prvwoiMon.— L- 
dtiou wliose sabjeots are du 
Abd.-Bmirions ] 
kol which la 


alBoedfhima 

foindl^nsisTM^SJii^Ed 

lOlL a propcdUim one of the 

subjects or which la a character dedgnatsd as onsof those 
which belong to a given group. Thua ftom thepremlsea 
Bvenr European wants some character of Amsrloana 
and Every nobleman posaeasos some eharioter otlier than 
those thait arc common to Amertcatis, ws can Infer, Arst, 
that every European wants some obsraotsr different from 
some character common to noblemen, and that eveiy nohle- 
man possesses a character different from some ohaiacter 
waatmg to every Enropeaii. These are spurious propo- 
dtloua— lUmtlsnl p ro p ositi^ a propodtion whldi 


from the words compared under subM In that ft is the 
iechnicsl word In riistorio for the inuioatton of the theme 
of a dlaooursii. 

ThepropodMon la that part of a dlscoune by which its 
subject is dsAned. It inolndei^ therefor^ but is not re- 
stricted to, that which is termed mpodnon in the no- 
menoUtnreurkigic. It embraces all variatlssofihetorieal 
form by which a sul^ Is indicated to the audience. An 
interrogattve may bo In rhetorical dialect theerqpodMon. 

A. PAihM, Theory cd Preadlug, xz. 1 1. 

propositional (prop^-zlsh'qii-^), a. [< propo- 
sition Hh -af.] Fertaining to or constituting a 
proposition; oousiilered as a proposition. 

If apropoBitiou aserlhing the nature of thiiuphasan In- 
dcAnitc subject, it is geni^ly to bu esteemed unlvotwil, 
in ItsprupadWoiui/ seiisu. WaUe, Logie, II. it. 1 1. 

In thoobigy truth la prvipodNomif — tied up in neat psr- 
cola systematised, ana arranged in logical order. 
tt, Imimimtmd, Ratnral Law in the Hplritual World, p. S6S. 

Propositional quantity, seeqmmuy, 
propositional^ (prop-p-zisli'cm-^l-i), adv. In 
tlio manner of a proposition. *' 

If he only uttered them [propodtlonsl at random, or if 
they wore only signs of emotion, they would not serve 
pnpokUonaUy, Lanoet, No. 847(t P* 787. 

propositionifie (prou-f-zish'Qn-iz)* v. i.; prot. 
anti pp. propositionized : ppr. propoHUonmng, 
[<, proposition + -izo,’} To make a proposition. 

To speak is not merely to utter wordiL but to vn^iod- 
tionise. LmMt No. 847(X p. 787. 

propOBitnin (pro-poa'i-tum), n. [ML., < L. pro- 
positwHy the first premise of a syllogism, au 
argument, neut. of propositus^ pp. of proponerct 
set forth; ueeproposcy v., and purpose^ fi.] In 
medieval universities, a disimtation conoeni- 
ing the canon law, which hart to bo performed 
by every bachelor in law. 
propostscntellar (prd-pCst-sku'te-lSr), a. r< 
propostsoutell-um + -ar^.] Of or penaining to 
the propostsoutellnm. 

propostwnitelllini (prd-post-skq-teFum). n. ; pi. 
nropostscuteUa (-(t). [NL., < L. pro, before, + 
KL. nostsctttcUum, q. v.] In entom., the post- 
Bcutmlum of the pronotum; the postsoutellar 
Bclerite of the prothnrax. 
propound (prp-poundOy r. t [With unorig. -d, 
for earlier pt^jwune, var. of propone, < L. jfifo- 
ponere, set forth, place before: see nrojionc. 
Of. compound^ expound.'i 1. To put lorwarvi; 
offer for consideration; offer; pub or set, as a 
question; propose. 

If then he {the offender] appear not, they banUh him, 
and profamna a reward aoconUng to the grestneas of the 
offence. fisadyt, Xravsllea, p. 6. 

Give me leave toprspouad to ycni a second question. 

Mtnyan, nigriro*s firagivaa p. 16a 

2. Among Gongregationalists, to propose or 
name as a candi^te for admission to member- 
ship in a church. 

He was . . . (with his wifs)prmNNiiulMl to be admitted 
a member. WinUUrep^ Hist New Buglsiid, L 131. 

proponnder (prf-poun'ddr), n. IK propound + 
-er*.] 1. One who propounds; one who pro- 
poses or offers for consideration. 

The point of the sword thrust ftom him both ths prepo* 
sttloni and the pn^undsrt, JfOtofi, Bikonokisatss, I H* 

Rome deny the InfaUililllfy of the prsss n t ehnroh, sod 
only make the hraditlon of all ages the Infolllbls pro- 
pmauUr, CktuSgworih, Wotks, L m. 

2. A monopolist. Blount, (HdlUwelL) 

pr«n^(prop'fj)>*> + That 

whioh prope or au|qK>rta; materials for prop- 
ping. 

Hat and Stick wmehftjwxigpiw* sad bsiaao»»whsdv 


propraieiitel, a. SeepfMMWioiital. 

propraientmii (]|»0:pye-m'timL), h.; pr. wo- 
(-t|). Ijnl, < L. j9fo, More, 4- «L. 
prtBseutumf q. v.1 In enfoM., the nrosoutiixn of 
the pronotum ; the presoutal Bolente of the pro- 
thorax. 

proprotOTt pnq^MtoriaL 8eejpr<^tor,;>fo- 
pretoridL 

proprsti propr^tef. Middle Ehiglish forme of 
prSpeTf property. 

propreiental, propraacutal (prd-prd-skd't^), 
a, [< proprtBSCHt-'Um + -ol.] T>f or pertainiiig 
to the proprmeoutum. 

proprofinr, proprator (pr6-prd'tpr), n. [< L. 
proprmtor^ < pro, for, + prmtor, pretor.j In 
Korn, aniiq,, a magistrate dllitig the olhoe and 
exercising the authority of a pretor, but not hold- 
ing the titular rank ; one who, havlngdisoharged 
the office of pretor at home, was sent into a 
province to command there with pretorial au- 
thority ; also, an officer sent extraorainarily into 
tiie provinces to conduct the government with 
the anthoriW of a pretor. 
propretorial, propr a Btorial (pr5-prd-t5'ri-^l),a. 
[< propretory proprmtoTy + Of or relating 

to a propretor or the office of propretor. 

Thai the diitinotJun between ooninler (or prooonialer) 
and pnetorlal (or praprMarial) provlncei varied from veer 
to year witli the military exlseiiolea of different parte of 
the empire. Kncyc, BriL, XIX. 88G. 

propriate (prd'pri-at), a. [Ap|»ar. by aphere- 
His for appropriate (f); otherwise < L. propria^ 
tiM, pp. of prcpriare, appropriate: see proper, 
r.] Veculiar; specific, [l&re.] 

But any limplc Turn will tell fo. 

The loaroo uf life la in the bdly, 

From whence are aent out those anppUea 
Without whoso propriats aympathiea 
, We ahoold be neither strong nor wise. 

r. Comte, Pr. Byiitax; IL 7. (Pavisa.) 

propriOBt, n. [< L. propriay neut. pi. otpropri- 
Its, proper, own: see proper, 2 Possessions; 
property. JBfaUiwelL 

projj^tarian (prv-pri-e-t&'ri-^), n. [< pro- 
prteUy 4- -arton.] A stickler for the proprie- 
ties ; a formal and precise person. [Karo.] 

The 0011 venuudonl of the rigid progwistertenib whore peo- 
ple sit down to a kind of hopeloM whist, at a soldo the 
point, and aay nothing. lHowdUi, Venetian Life, xiL 

proprletarjr (pr^pii'e-t^ri), a. and n. [sbs F. 
propri^taire ss prqpieiario sa Pg. It. iiro- 
prietariOy < LL. jirf)i}fUitariu 8 y pertamiug to a 
property-holder; as a noun, an owner; < L. pro- 

£ rtefa(f-K property: see pn>pWc<y, pro;sfr#y,] 
a. Belonging to a proprietor or owner; of 
or pertaining to property or ownership: as, 
proprietary rights. 

ristary are seldom mark- 
Jl®. 

\ Omt, Goimologia Sacra. 


Though aheep which are 
ed, yet they m not apt to 


The recognition by kings that, if thcw do not recognise 
the proprUiaru rights of the weaker, then the itconger 
vrlU not consider the* 


g|ht^f the weaker, 

Ahibte^ Medieval and Ifodem Hlit, p. 214. 


Pmnrlstanr oolmur. See IL. L-— PzmMriatsnr msdi- 
SaK medtolne the manofactore oraAMw^ra ii re- 
stricted through patent of the drag or oomblnatkm of 
dnin of the label, or of the name, or otherwise, or a 
medluino concerning whloh the penon making It clalmi 
a private formula.— Fronrlctanr rlfllt, the riglit of a 
proprietor; speolflcally. in the theatnoal profession, the 
common-law right of the author of a drama to control 
exolniively ita production or representatlun ao long oa 
the drama remains unpublished: also applied to the right 
when protected by copyright after publication. 

XL ri.; 'pL proprietariea (-ns). 1. One who 
has exclusive title : one who possesses or holds 
the title to a thing m his own right ; an owner; 
a proprietor; specifically, in JfiMTr.cokmfo/litet., 
the grantee or owner, or one of the owners, of 
one of those colonies called proprietary eotonies 
(in distinction from charter colonies and royal 
colonies or provinces). See cokmy, 1. 

Til a mistake to think onrsdvos stewards In some of 
God's gifti and pngwMofies in others. 

QoMmmmaqfthB Timffus. 

To tbepnpriMeritt at Csrolina the respect of the reven 
[of idb] for vested righto fMour^ th^] 


I] for vested righto secured i , 

Btmerqft, Hist U. 8. (ISth^X ni. U. 

2. A body of proprieton collectively: as, the 
proprietary of aconnty. 

The Inflaenoe of a moucvollit middleman— such as the 
aaepanitpropritiairy at a railway virtually oonatitato— la 
plaoed tn a new light Tht Aaukmify July 27, 1260^ p. AS. 

8. The rigiit of proprietor; ownership. 

pM sa nt j m nprfrier y or ooeuparlng ownenfalA which are 
the names Bnropean economuiw gl^ " **" * ^ - 
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4. In monaateries. a monk who had reserved 
goods and effects to himself, notwithstanding 
bis renunciation of all at the time of hit pro- 
fession. Imp, Diet, 

prqirietor (prp-pri'e-tQr), w. [An accom. form, 
with substituted suffix -or, for */>ropr<€fter,< OF. 
pruprietairey an owner: see pn^rieiatyy m.] 
One who has the legal right or exclusive title 
to something; an owner: vMy the proprietor ot 
a farm or of a mill. 

French . . . was at any rate the only language spoken 
for some ages after the Conquest by our kinga and not 
only by nearly all the nobility, but by a largo proportion 
even of the inferior landed prapriMon, 

CraO; HIA. £g. Lit, L S8. (Leiham.) 
Lord propristor, in Anur, eoUmiei kitL, same as prr»- 
prietaryt L 

Charleston betoime the principal town : and to it the 
whole political power of the ouloity ISouth Carolina] was 
exclusively confined during the government of the Lords 
Proprieton, Caihoun, Works, I. 401. 

Psasant *wv MwHeitoi» gee twajunf . 
proprietorial (pro-pri-e-t6'ri-^1),/i^ \<proprie- 
tor 4- -i-a/.] Froprietary. 

ProprietorUa righto. N, A, Jtoe., CXLII. 6S. 

propriotorahlp (iir^pri'e-tgr-ship), n. [< pro- 
prietor 4- •ship,} The state or right of a pro- 
prietor; the condition of being u proprietor. 

If you think she has anything to do with tlie prpprMor- 
$ktp of this place, you had liettor abandon that Idea. 

Dietens, Martin Cbusilewlt, xxxvL 

pr o prietress (pr^pri'e-tres), n. [< proprietor 
4* •ess,} A female proprietor. 

Are castles shadows? Three of Uiemf Is she 
The sweet propiieOvss a shadow? 

Ibnni wm, rrinceaa, II. 

proprietrlx (pro-pri'e-triks), ft. [Fem. of pro- 
prietor,} A proprietress, 
propriety (pr9-pri'o-ti), ri , ; phprtmrieUea (-tiz). 
[< OF. proprietTy later form of the vernacular 
proprete (> K. propcrty)y F. propri^U! ss I'r. Su. 
propMddssPg.p^ pro}rrietit,< L. 

prqpricto(f^, peculiarity, proi>erty: aoeprojt^ 
erty.) If.] Peculiar or exclusivo right of pos- 
session; ownership; possession; property. 

Why hath not a nisti as true propriety In Ills twiato as in 
his Ufo? Bp. Bait, Cases of C^oiiselence. 

So are the praprietin at a wife to bo disposed of by her 
lord; and ym all are for her pnivisioiis, It being a part of 
hla need to refresh and suimly Iters. 

Jer. fhyfor* WorksCed. 1886X 1. 7ia 

The ressons annexed to the second commandment are 
God's sovereignty over us, ids propriety in us, and the seal 
he bath to his own worship. 

Skarier Cateehiem, sns. to qu. (2. 

Pensylvsuls. 
this Count 
Fen,Xaq. 

at. That which is proper or peculiar ; property ; 
peculiarity. 

Mian did give names unto other crestnres in Psrsdlie^as 
thqr were brought before him, according unto their pro- 
prSmte. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, L 

A court whloh, it you will give me leave to use a term 
of loglok, Is only an adjunct, not aproprirty at happlneaa. 

BryUen, Aurengaebe, Dod. 

8t. An estate; a holding. 

The aplItUng ^e colony into pnojtiMce, oontrs^ to 
the original charters. heeerUy, Virginia, L 7 M. 

4. Suitableness to au acknowledged or correct 
standard or rule; consonance wiw established 
inrinciples, rules, or customs; fitness; Justness; 
ootreotnesB. 

PraprUty'a cold, cautions rules 
Warm Fervour may o'erlook. 

Burne, Apmogetlo, to Mrs. Lawrie. 

Mlsi Temple had always something of aerenlto in her 
air, of atato In her mien, of refined propriety In her lan- 
guage. ChofiotU Bhtm, Jane Eyre^ vllL 

After all his fDanlel Webster's] talents have been de- 
scribed, there remains that perfect propriety which aid- 
mated all the details at the sotlon or speteh with the ehar- 
aoterafthowholc^ao that his beaiitlesof detail are endlsaa. 

Bmermm, Fugitive Slave Law. 

6t. Individuality; particular or proper state. 

Altai It Is the baseness of tiiy fear 
That makea thee strangle thy propriety [4. makea thee 
disavow thyselfl. Shak., T. v. 1. 150. 

Silence that dreadful bell: It frighto the isle 
from hat propriety [i. out of herselfj. 

Shak., Otbeuo, 11. a 17e. 



the names Bnropean economisto jpve to that system of 
ownsrahlp which we have regarded as typically Ameriosii, 
mayntstforaloimwlilloBmongapopalidloawhosonat- 
eml Inonaat farestoslned, whan emigntion tonot tho^ 
<4 jr. A, Bm,, CXUlSs. 


piroprilllll (pr5'pri-um), n. [L., neut. of pro- 
pnity special, peculiar, own : see proper J In 
Swedenborgianimy what is one’s own ; selfhood. 

Ton win find that the will of man Is his ynyr te wt, and 
that thla from nativity Is evil, and that thanea is the false 
In tlw wsdentandlng. 

ffimdestery, Trae Ohristtan Bellglon (trans.X Iv. 


Their chsnctor Is the maJeatio p npr im m at their par- 
soneltty. ffmAaeB, Natnre and the Bnpernat, it. 

Hellgion hoa had but one iMitlmato splrltoal aim. 
namely, the softonlng of the aelfhood or propriwn whloh 
num derivea from iiauire. 

a. Jamm, Suba. and Shad., p 2SfL 

proproctor (pr6-prokM.or), n, [< pro- 4- prae- 
tor,} III Knglisli universities, an assistant 
proctor. 

propB^ (props), n,pl, 1. A gambling game in 
vogue about 
l8fK)-(K), eH|>e- 
cially ill Ifos- 
ton. It WHS. in 
effect, a crude Hort 
of dicu-tlinming. 

Small ahcllH wore 
nartlally ground 
down and tholr 
hollows Ailed 
with sealing-wax. 

Four of those 
■hellswereshsknn Shclli usetl in tliv (.uiua of Piopa. 
ill the hand ami 

thrown on a toldu, the stoke being won or lust according 
to the number of red or white sides coiiiitig up 
2. The shells usetl in this game. 

props* (props), M, [Short for proj}crfieM(-man),} 
The propcrty-maii of a iheaU*r. [Theatrical 
slang.] 

Ibe property-man, or, ss he Is alwnvH oallnd, profit tor 
short. New York THhnne, July 14, 1229. 

prop-stay (prop'sta), n. In steam and pnm- 
matic eugin.y a stay used strongthcTi tulies. 
water-spaces in steam-lioilerH, or large tubes 
and annular spac^os in air-taiiks, and roslHt 
pressure tending to collapse or rupture after 
the maimer of a strut, inst ead of acting by ten- 
sile strength after the manner of a tie-rod. 
Where such stays pass through Hues of steani-lioileri, they 
are usually inaao tubular, thus iiernilttliig water to fiow 
through Inuiii us a proteotioii fitmi overheating, while at 
the same time their exteriors liecoine more or less effective 
heating-surfaces. The so-called Galloway boiler la a good 
example of the nae of tubular prop-atoys. 

proptsrygial (nro-t^-rij^-al), a, [< proptery- 
ffiom 4- -al,} Of or pertaining to the proptcry- 
gium: as, the propteryginl hasale. 

propteryginm (pro-le-rij'i-um), n , ; pi. wopte- 
ryffia (-ft). [NL, ((jlcgcmbaiir). < h, pro, before, 
+ NJj. 'pterygium, q, v.] In iehth,, the fore- 
most one of tlir(»e dhshI curtilages which the 
pterygium of a fish, as an elasnibbraiich, may 
present. Bee pterygium. 

The peculiar form of the ipootoml) An lii the Hay Is due 
to the great devuloiinicnt of the pn^eryffium, 

Ocffenbaur, t'orop. Atiat. (trana.), p. 478. 

proptOfled (prop' tost), a, [< *proutoset v. « 
pnrptosis), + -etP^,} Prolapsed, [Karo.] 

A small portion of the bladder wall was propt/mt 
through the duAcleiit neok. Lancet, No. 2426, p. 246. 

proptOfiifi (nrop-to'sis), n. [NT^., < Or. wftioTo- 
atgy a fall forward, < rtprmiimiv, full forward, 
< np6y before, + irinrKiVy fall.] Prolapse or pro- 
trusion, as of the eyobal]. 
propngnt (prp-pun' >, v, t, [< of. ^wopvgner bb 
P g. propugnar as It. proputinare, i L. tkipug- 
narey go fortli to fight, fight for, defend, < rrro, 
forth, TOfore, + jrugttarcy fight: see puguaeious, 
Cf. eipugn, impuguy (qrpugu.} To figlit for; de- 
fend; vindioato. 

Thankfuhiess Is our meet tribute to those sacred cham- 
pions for prepuffniny of our faitli. Uammomt, 

propngnaclet (pro'pug-ua-kl), n, [< OF. pro^ 
pugnacle, also propugrmmhi =r 8p. propugnd- 
euto as Pg. propugnaculo as It. propugnacoh, 
propugnaculoy < L. pnrjntguaeuluw, a bulwark, 
rampart, defense, \ propugnurvy light or con- 
tend for: Boepropy//M.] oame as propaj/miCM- 
lum, 

Sochel rLa KochelleJ was the ehlefest Propugnade at 
the lYotostaiito there. BouaU, Letlen, I. v. 2. 

ug-nak'^-liim), n.; pi. 
see prt^gnaele,} A 

rely vain 

,prtpuffnaauta at the state. JSneye, ML, VI. 152. 

propngnationt (prfi-png-uft'shqn), n. [sB It. 
propygnazione, < 1j. propugnaiioin-), a defense, 
vindication, < prqpuguarey pp, pnmugrtaius, 
fight or contend for: see propugnT} llefenBe. 

What propugnaltUm is tn one man's valour, 

To stand the push and enmity of those 
This quarrel would excite? 

2halr.,T.and C., IL 2. 126. 

propiunfirt (pr$-pu'nAr), n, [Also propugn- 
or; TO¥. ^jrropugneoTy also propugnateur, < 
li. prqpugnatOTy a defender, < prepugnare, de- 
fend: see propupii.] A defender; a vindica- 
tor. 


SMliWf jwvftVMfv are tiMy of 

OoHmmmUiiftk§Totigm, 

He [PIntoreh] WM an eonieat j^roNViiorof ai^^ 
prinotple. Oudworth, InteUeofeiial if^ratmu, pii SUL 

promdMtiont (pro-pul-a&^Bhsn), ft, [< L. prth 
a uriying forth, a repalMi < |iro- 
jnrhMifB, m, propulsatua, drive forth^ ward off: 
see projpSJkeA The act of driving away or re- 
pelling; the keeping at a distance. 

The juit eauie of war la the wognOmMon of public In- 
Jurlea. Bp. Uailt Caaea of Conaoienocv UL & 

propnlset (pr(>-pulB'), v. f. [as l*g.prqpui8ar = 
It. propulsare, < L. propulaaref drive foHh, ward 
off, froq. otpropeUerHf pp.prq/>tdffiM, drive fortii, 
push Iwfore, s pro, forward, before, + pe/tore, 
drive: nee palm^Jl To repel; drive off; keep 
away. 

I*eroeav]rng that all aucooura wereoleroly eatopped and 
firofwfMd from them, and ao brought into utter oeapaira 
of aide or comfort Halit, Hen. ^1., f. SS. {UMiweU.) 

propnlflion (piv-pul^Bhqn), n. [< F. 
ss Bp. tirapuMim as Pg. jmpjmUtffo, < ML. 
pul8Ut(w-)f < It, propelhre, pp. pri^uhnui, drive 
forth: nee itropulae, projm?\ 1. The act of 
propelling or dnving forward; imptilMe given. 
The reaaonable aouland all ita facnltlea are In children. 


SS?: 
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Inela of the doatmottve diatOlalloD of otgMilB nol- 

and la woduoed arttflolallsr by the aotlOB of pboih 

phoraa iodide on glycerin, and In other waya. 
prc^llta (prop^i-lit), n. [Bo oaUed beoause 
supposed to have opened a new era in voleanio 
geology, or to have opt^^d 'he Tertiary voloan< 
IG epoch; < Gr. irpdirwlov, a gateway (see pro — 
lofi), + -ftoS.] In Uiholt the name given . 
Richthofen to a voleanio rock occurring in am 
considered by him as eharacteristio of vari- 
ous important silver-mining regions, especial- 
ly those of Washoe (in Nevada) and Hungary, 
ft la a conaidcrably altered form of andealtOL or of aome 
igneona rock more or leaa nearly related to it Themeta- 
inorphlani which wea diaidayed in the fonnatlon of the 
metalliferoua depoalta of theae regiona waa alao atteudod 
great changea in the Indlaaing and aaioolatod rodka. 
Alao called yraenatone tnukyU, 

1 hope ahortly to be aide to deaorlbo aome of the dhlaf 
typea of theae rooka, . . . their altered forma (thepni>pg- 
IAm), and their Plutonic repreaeutatlvea (dtoritea and 
qaarta-dluritcalL Qfu^ Jour. QeoL Soe,, XLV. SOL 

propylitic (prop-i-lit'ik), a. [< propplite + 
-to. j Related to or cha^teristie of propylite. 

Theae roefca . • . may bo traced undergoing oertein 
changes due to lioth deep-seated and turfaoe action, and 
alao exhibiting intereating cxamideaof the acMsalled or«^ 
ylitiie inodifleatiou. Qtuik, Jeur, OtoL Hae., XLV; ITO. 

wfll and niidorataiidiiMr. paaaiuniS and powers of atiractioti PTOMTlon (propM-lon), n, [L.,< to. a 

aiidprapuMon. Jtr. Taylor, Worka(ed. 188A). 1. 181. gateway, a vestibule, < irpd, before, + 

gate. (If. yiropylffunt.] In ane, Egypt, arch., a 
tnonumoutal gateway, usually between two 


prartetar (ptff-xek'tgr), n. [< L. pm, lor, in. 
st6adof>4* motor, a governor, a nuer: seerre. 
tor J An oiBeer in a Gennan universil^ who 
represents the reetor, or who is next in ru. 
thority to the directing offieer, 
prortemate (pr6-rek'tgr4t)| n. [< prometo/ 
^ mto9.J The offloe otk proreotor. 


God worka In all thinga ; all obqy 
UlattratimgniMoii. WhUHer. 

2 , Inpafhe{.,BameaH;iam/yAL?/cdHitaa«.— Modr 

ulnsoipropillslon. Roe eMdiiiia: 
propnlnty (prp-pul'^-ti), u. [< L. propuhtun, 
pp. of pmpciicrc, propel (see pro/iulso), + -lly.] 
t^ipulsion; motive iiower. 

It ener waa ; that waa ere Time had roome 
To Btirre Itaelfc Ifoau'iraprnpuliigy. 

DavUi^ Humnia ToUila, p. 10. (paoies.) 

propnlsiye (prO-pursiv), a, [< jmtpuhm + -tec.] 
Tending or having jiower to iiropol ; driving or 
urging on. 

The prt^nddvB movement of the verae. Coleridge. 

Two propuUive furctw. which appear to have overcome 
Uie boa]r*ii inertia, and to have imparted to it a rapid mo- 
tion. J. SoUyt Hciiaatiou and Intuition, p. 24. 

propulsory (pro-purHo-ri), a, [< propuUte + 
-ory.] Bame as pntimlMivt}. 
prorapa (pr 0 -pu'])|i )9 ti. [NL., < Ii.pro, before, 
+ NL. psfKi.J Astage of development of cer- 
tain iiisoets, intermediate between the larva 
and the pupa. Also called mnipum. 
prop-wood (propVdd), n. 1. Baplings and 
oopse-wood suitable for cutting into props.-— 
8. Short stout lengths of fir and oilier wood 
used for propping up tlie roofs of collieries, 
propygidlnm (pro-pl-jld'i-um), n.; pi. pro/iy- 
gidia (-ft). [Ni^., < Gr. np6, before, -H mfyr/, 
rump, •f dim. 4dun>, Cf. yiyytdiuift.] In enUm., 
the pan ultimate or subterrainal dorsal segment 
of the abflomeii : esiieoially used in describing 
those beetles wliose elytra do not roach to the 
end of the abdomen. 

propylmtim (prop-i-ld'um), ».; pi. Jiropyl/pn 
(-*)• [!-*•* alsopmpytowH, < Gr. npoirisXaioVf usu- 
ally in pi. irpoirbXaia, a gateway, an entrance, 
nout. of itpoiHtXatoQf before a f^ta, < w/xi, be- 
fore, + irifAt/f a gate.] An important architec- 
tural vestibule or eutrouije to a sacred iuclo- 



Propykin at Kanuik. Egypt. 



IVnpyl«.t. 

A, plan of the pmitylir.i of the AcropnliK of Atliem and Temple of 
Nike Aptums. iw they MihnI in rcriclet'fr time: H, wlngn, never com- 
pleted, whiLh foniierl |Ninof the oriKiiinl pn^cct ui Mneaicle«l C, the 
earlier iHitpyhea of Chmm. reniovcu by PerlcleH; 1>, Roman pedeetal 
of Agrlpiia : K. anrirnt PrlaM{lc wall of the |iriiiiitlvr AMtMcatfcm of 
the Acropollii { K, rumpartb of the Perlclean citadel. 

sure or other precinct, as that of the AcropoKs 
of AUiens, or that of the sanctuary of ifieusis: 
usually in the plural, in ita origin it waa a strongly 
fortifled gateway, nut it became devolupoil into an orna- 
mental atraoturcL often elaborate and nuigtilfloent, with 
which were combined gates of more or lew dofenalve 
atrength. 

propylene (prop'i-leu), n, [< prqp(toNto) + -yf 
+ -CM<f.] A gaseous hvdroeaiwn (CgHe), be- 
longing to the series of olefines, it is one of thb 


towers ill outline like truncated pyramids, of 
which one or a series stood before the actual 
enUunoe or nylon of most temples or other im- 
portikut buildings. 

At Raaabua, Glraheh, and Dandonr, the cellaof the tem- 
ple have been excavated from the rook, but their courts 
and prnpyloHii are structural bnlldinga added In front. 

J. FergvMKn, Hist Arch., L 18ft 

prora (pr6'rft), n,; pi. proro? (-r6). [NL., < L. 
jirora, the fore part of a ship : see jifore,'] The 
prow <ir point of a cymba, or C-shaped sponge- 
spicule. When lobed or alate, the prorcD are 
called ptercs. Bee ptere. Bollay, 
proral (prfi'ral), a, [< prora + -aL] Of or per- 
taining to the prorce of a oymba: as, proral 
pteres. iioUeui, 

pro rata (prfi rft'tft). [ML. : L. pro, for, in ac- 
cordance with ; ML. ratdf abl. sing, ox rata, rate : 
see iyi/c 2.] In proportion, 
pro-ratable (pro-ra't^bl), a, [< pro-rato + 
-aft/c.] Capable of being pro-rated. [U. S.] 
pro-rate (pro-rftto, V. [< pro rata.'] I. fraud. 
To assess pro rata; distrinute proportionally. 
[U. 8.] 

n. intrans. To make arrangement or agree- 
ment on a basis of proportional distribution. 

A general clronlar waa iasned from the Bants Fe head- 
qiiarteni yesterday givliqr iiotioe to all Uoea dobig bnai* 
ness between the Miiaonri River and St. Louis that it will 
hereafter refute to prorate with them on ahipmente of 
grain and live stock. New Vortt Tribum/Bt June C, 1S80. 

prore (prdr), n, [< L. prora, < Gr. the 
prow of a ship, < irpd, before, in fr^t. (^. 
protr^, a doublet ot prore,] The prow or fore 
part of a ship. [Poetical and rare.] 

There no vemd with vennilion prore. 

Or bark of trafllo, i^oe from ahore to kbora. 

Pope, Odyaaey, taL 14ft 
Hie tall ahlpb whose lofty jhww 
S hall never stmn the bOlowa more. 

MC,L€ltlML.,vLlft 


pmtUi (prfi-rfi'nri), a. [< L. pro, for, be- 
fore, + renes, the kidneys: see rduof.] Bzistiiig 
or aoting instead of or prior to the deilniic 
formation of a kidney; of or pertaining to 
segmental organ, or primitive kidney. 

The pro-ronal (aeipneiital) duct; a oonaplonona thick- 
walled tube Been, on elfher aldCL bung within the aomatic 
meaoblaat 

Hfudoy mad Martin, Elementary Biology, p. itw. 
pro TO nata (pr5 rfi nfi't|). [L.: pro, for, ac-. 
cording to ; re, abl. sing, of rea, thing, affair, 
circumstance; natd, abl. sing. lem. Sr nahts, 
pp. of naaei, be bom, arise, originate: see no- 
tafi.] For some oontingenoy that arises un- 
expectedly or out of due course. A pro re naia 
meetlniL for instance, ia one called not at the otatad time 
of meeunsL but on account of the emergence of some oc- 
onnence or ciroumatanoe requiring it 
pronptiont (pr$-rep'shqii), ft, [< L. prorepitut, 
pp. ox prortmere, creep forth, come out, < pro, 
forward, before, + repere, creep, crawl: see ro- 
penl^, npUle,] A creeping on. Imp, Diet, 
prorax (prfi'roKs), n, [< L. pro, for, instead of, 
+ rex, king : see tw.] A viceroy. [Rare.] 
Oreate him Pro-rex of all Africa. 

Moriowe, TSmburlalne, 1., L 1. 

proritatlont, U. [< L. as if *proritaUo{n-), < 
proritare, provoke, < pro, forth, + ^ritare, as 
in irritate, excite, provoke, irritate : see irri^ 
tateh] Provoeation ; challenging. 

Yonr Haimonidea, after all yonr prorUaNon, holda no 
otlier than fair terms witli our Samaritan Glironiole. 

Bp. HaU,yfatke,X.m. {DavieiLy 

Prorodon (pro'r^on), ft, [NL. (Ehrenbeiy), < 
to. irp6aa, prow (see prore), + hoaite (Aitevr-) =: 
R. tooth,] The t^ioal genus of the family 
rrorodonUdtB, with terminal mouth and ormeil 
pharynx. There are many species, mostly of 
fresh water, as P. niveua; P. marinua is found 
in salt water. 

Prorodontlto (pro-ro-don'ti-dfi), n, pU [NL., 
< Prorodon (-dowt-) + 4dsB,] A fami^ of ho- 
lotrichouB ciliate iiifiisorians, named from the 
TOnus Prorodon, of symmetrical oval or cylin- 
drie Awe, with lateral or terminal mouth and 
a distmot pharynx, usually plicate or armed 
with rod-like teeth. It corresiionds to Perty-s 
Deeteria, but is more restrictea. W, S, Kent. 
prorogate (prd'r$-gftt), v, t, ; pret. and pp. jtro- 
rogated, ppr. prorogating, [< 1 j. proropanw, pp . 
of prorogate, prolong, extend, defer: see pro- 
rogue,] To prorogue ; put off. Brougham, 
prorogatioil (prd-r^-gfi'shpnx ». [< F. prortt- 

N ation IBS 2p, prorogaoion ss Pg. prorogdgdo s=; 
t. prorogaeione, < L. prorogatio(n-), an exten- 
sion, a putting off, < prorogate, pp. proroga- 
tua, prolong, extend: moo frorogne,] 1. The 
act of contmning, prolonging, or protracting ; 
continuance in time or duration : a lengthening 
out to a distant time; prolongation; l£e delay- 
ing of action upon anything. 

When they preferred another law for theprorogaliDa 
the nrovinoea and armies which CauMr demanded, Cati» 
would speak no more to the people to hinder it 

NmR, tr. of Flutaroh, p. aAi. 
Pstriarobal jMwrqgaahN# of exlat^^ 

LotreU, Among my Bookft 8d ser., p. 85S. 

8. The act of proroguing; more specifically, 
the right which belongs to the British crown, 
exercised by its ministers, of terminating h 
session of Parliament ; also, the exercise of that 
right. 

Bat it now seems to be allowed that a | irowipat<gamn*i 
be expressly made in order to determine the 1688100 . 

Btaoketoar, Com., I. H- 
The power of prertMuffiMieltlier before or after the day 
of mmrtl^ rested with the Uag. 

MmUs, Hiat Eng., 1 8W- 

hiB inriidletlon.--jftf0gegi l le^ Of a lsaBS.the exteti- 
Bioiiof aleaae.»g]^ gTlwdaiRlWmatotfa^etc. Seesd- 
jou n menL 

prorogue (prfhrfig'), e, f.;jeret. 


proro^ktg, [Early mod. E. prtt- 
roge; < OF,prorcjfuar^ F. protvger m Bp. Pff- 
prorogar es It. prorogare, < L. prorogara, pro- 
long, pvotraot, extexul, continue, defer, < p^^ 
forth, + rogare, aek i see rogation,] If. To 
prolong; protract. 

W.Hjwwg . M. . M W. 

B. doneen, Every Man in nia Hunov, m* *• 
muVhprorogumUfn 



9 f. To difir; pvt off; dsUy^ 

So piOMiM btitar «( lilt Mii w« tetac 
PronoHii dli«iM%ecnnDMidi 

A CinllilKiw^ 

Tho Mag^ Jogaar Into Seottoafl miitbe^inpwymrf op. 
tn onotlMr foor. notwithatMidtaff tho ag rt oo thereol be 
alreedgoetwiwii. OMiteMitf ITfMgTSlMwi^ 

3. To diaoonthiiie meetiiigB of for a time, ubu- 
ally for a period of time not ezpreaaly stated: 
used Bpeolfleally of the Britlsn Paniament. 
Pftflieiiieiit ii pnrogned ffom melnn to wiilon tqr the 
■overeign'e onmorttr, etther the locd ohODoallor In the 
niynl preee nce , or hy oo mmiw fc n, or by pi nolim e t l nn i See 
jwr W e nnt ena o^^ wn wint 
The PuUament lejewflyiierf till Iftoheehnee Tarm. 

JSreiiia;LettenbI.T.a 

proraad (prdr'sad), ode. £< L. ororriMa, for- 
ward, + -odS.I In anatf forward; so as to be 
to or toward the front; antrorsely; eephalad: 
opposed to retrod. 

pxonol (prdr^sal), a. [< L. jprorsum^ forward, 
+ -oh] In anal., forward; anterior: the op- 
posite of retraU 

promilipt (pr&rump' ), v. i. [■■ OF. prarompref 
pronm]^ ■■ Bp. pronmptr a Pg. prorosiper a 
it. pranmperef < L. prorumpere, pp.pron^tue, 
break farth, burst ont, <pfw, fom. -f rumj^, 
break: see nature.] To break forth; onrst 
oat. [Bare.] 

Whst o noiae It made ! as If hla aplilt would hoTe jwa- 
nmge with it B. Jonaon, foetaater, t. 1. 

I (pi^rap'sh^n), n. ^ LL. prorap- 


a breaiong or bursting forthi < JL. pro- 
rumperCf pp.pron^iue, break or rush forth: 
see prorump.J The aot of burstiug forth; a 
bursting out. [Bare.] 

Ibfoluding tot m 

Sirf. Vol^ Br^tlL la 

An abbreviation of proeodp. 

m 
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Sima llwsalf; 0 esittfalad leader, who tM pietob^ 
MMsSt/tot a PieaaM^tamwfe^ 

proaalt (pr5'i|l), o. [< OF. proaolt < ML. as if 
*pfematta^ <L.pma| prose: see pr^ In tho 
form of prose. 

Urn priest not always eomiwaed hla j evaa f raptniea Into 
veraa. SKrT. Promia MfimV p 177. 

proaapiit, »• [< OF.proaapie » Sp. Pg. It. pro- 
eapia, < L. prosapia, also proMpieSi a stock, race, 
family.] A stock; race. [Bare.] 

Mr harte abhocreth thatl ahonld ao 
^ tn a woman's kirUe mr silf dlagalae, 


iytoatothet riam f to nePigiwea wrt e d aonmnyaBento 
die M thar do tag thalr tenocant edietai 

PMHAdranoanwntfdlMrnln^ 

2. To put out of the protection of the law; ban- 
ish; outlaw; exile. 

Robert Vere, Earl of Oilord, was • • • banlahed the 
realm and jnvaerM. d pan ai r . State of Ireland. 

8. To denounce and condemn as dangerous ; re- 
ject utterly; interdict; prohibit. 


In the year 825 . . . tho Arlan doctrines were proasrltad 
anatbemal 


uallaed In the ISmoua oonnoll of Klee. 


Bej^ a manne, and begK^t^ to 


ar. the latter brood. ImnatlenL br 

afocdbleyrorivMm anmlipato^ perito ofSodainom 

prosc 

proa-. [L., etc., pros-, < Gr. rrpoc-, prefix, 
prep., from forth, from (one point) towaid v«u- 
other), toward, before, in presence oL hard hy, 
near, etc.; earlier wpor/, worf, ea Bkt. praB, 
towiud, against, b= OBulg. proU (cf. with wort 
the Zend paiU)i with a formative -ff, from the 
base of fonh, before: see pro-.] A prefix 
in words of Greek origin or formation, meaning 
‘to,' ‘toward,' ‘before,' etc. 

promc (pr^saMk), a. [b F. proiaiigwd ss 8p. 
proMoo B Fg. It. proaaioo (of. D. proeaieeh b 
G. prosaiaoh s Bw. Dan.pr^i8k), < LL. pro- 
saieWf pertaining to prose, in prose, < L.prosa, 
prose: see prose.] If. Pertaimng to prose; re- 
sembling prose ; in the form of prose. 

In modern rhythm^ . 

nader) most eipoot to find It governed 
part by accent Monw, PhiloL Inqnlrlca U. a 

2. Ordinary or commonplace in style or ex- 
pression; uninteresting; dull: of persons, com- 
monplace in thought; lacking imagination ; 
literid. 

These promfe lines, this spiritless eulogy, are much be- 
low the merit of the oillio whom they are Intended to 
celebrate. J, Wartpn, Baaay on Pope. (AoMom.) 

The danger of theproiafe type of mind Ilea in the atolld 
sense of anperlority which bUnda It to evoiythlng IdeaL 
LowM, Study Window^ p. SSa 

•fiyiLS. vi 

proniekl 

Same as prosaic. 

The ftratproaBlsol work with which Baatell's ponderona 
folio opeuBlii called "The UfO of John Pfona** 

Int to abrT. Mon'i Utopia, p. IzxUL 
All manner of Greek wrltera, both metrical andproanl 
Intolleotnal System, p. SSL 


. be It proaeie or poetic^ he fthe 
1 fer the greater 




, o. [< proeaie + -al.] 


In a dull or 


cal. CndworM^ 

prosaically (pr^s&'i-kf^-i), adv. 

prosaic manner, 
prosaielsm (prf-s&'i-siEm), n. [< proeate + 
-ism.] A prosaic style or quality. 

Thromth this qpecles of MvaeMfiN, Cknrper, with aearoely 
any of the higher poetical element^ came very near mak- 
ing hla age fancy him the eqnal of Pope. 

Pm, Margin JiargnrllL (Awte.) 

prosaicnsga (pr^-z&'ik-nes), n. The quality or 
character of being prosaic. 

The vnlgaritj end prmaUmm of these people. 

Attoumni, Ka 8S54, p. SOS. 

prosaism (prO^sa-izm), n. [b F. proaoitoto; as 
L.proMi,proBe,+ 4aiii.] Aproseldiom; apro- 
saic phrase. (Meridge. 

•Mf.] 1. A Tmter of prose, 

^ There la no other proaefS who poaaeaaai anything like 
MUtOD'a oommand over the rewnroea of laiignM 
MerlrMStoirMIli^ 

2. Aproeaioorooinmonplaoeperson; onedes- 
titate of poetie thoni^ or feeling. 


w. a manncB proaio’^Ll'' manly wlaa. 

Udell, tr. of Apc^thegma of Eraamna, p. sa (Ikieiac.) 

prosST (prd'sjr), n. [< ML. proearium^ a book 
contamW the proses, < L. prosa, prose: see 
priMc.] A service-book containing the proses. 
Bee proas, 8. 

proseapnla (pr5-8kap'1)-l|), n.: pi. proaeapulm 
MS). [NL., < L. pro, before, + scapula, shoul- 
aer-blaoe.] In MIA., the principal and outer 
element of the scapular aron, generally carried 
forward and downward to amculate with its 
fellow of the opposite side, and supporting on 
its inner surface the cartilage or the bones 
which in turn bear the pectoral fin. It was 
called by Cuvier humeral^ by Owen ooraeoid^ 
and by later writers elaviele. 

proscMIllar (pro-skap't^-l^r), a. [< proaeaptUa 
+ -0*4.] In tcAlA., relating to the proscapula, 
or having its character. 

prosoenium (pr 9 -Bd'ni-am), a.; pi. proaeenia 
(-1). [< Ii. woacamiumf proaeenium, < Gr. irpo- 
oi^iov, the ]^ace in ffont of the scene or scen- 
ei^, the sta^, also the foro part or entrance of 
a twt, < irpOf before, in front of, + a tent, 
scene: see scene.] 1. In the ancient theater, 
the stage before the scene or back wall. 

During hit tlm«^ from the Protomfum ta'cn, 

Thalia and Mdpomeiic both vaniah'd. 

Caiman, Poetical Vagarica, p. 10. (Batim.) 

In Aaia Minor tome of the thealrea have their proaaanto 
adorned with niohea and column^ and frieaea of neat 
ilohneaa. J. Ftrg%umm, Ulat Arch., L 871. 

2. In the modem theater, that part of the house 
which lies betwoen the ourtam or drop-scene 
and the orchestra : often used also to mean the 
curtain and the arch or framework which holds 
it 

progcenium-ardl (pro-sd'ni-um-droh), n. An 
arch or archway or any equivalent opening in 
the wall, which, except for this opening, is usu- 
allv built solid as a precaution in case of fire 
between the stage and the auditorium of a mod- 
em theater. 

prOBOOnlum-boZ (prd-sd'ni-um-boks), n. A 
stage-box; a box in the proscouium-arch. 

proMenium-grooves (prp-sd'ni-um-grOvx), n. 
pi. The scenery-grooves nearest the prosceni- 
mn. 

progdndt (prjhBind'), V. t. [< L. proaeindere^ 
tear open in front, rend, < pro, before, + adn- 
derc, cut tear: sec scission. Cf. exadnd^ pre- 
scind.] To rend in front. 

They did too much proteind and proititoto (m It won) 
the Imperiel purple. 

Bp, Gaodsn, Taen ot the Cbnrafa, p. 578L {Dmdm,) 

profloolecino (pro-Hkore-sin), a. [< proaeolex 
(-CC-) + -inci.J Pertaining to a prosoolex, or 
having its character. 

progOOMK (pro-skd'leks), n.; pi. proacolieea (-li- 
sds). [NL., < Or. irp6, before, + wnWjyf, a worm: 
see scoMW.] The first embryonic stage of a ces- 
toid, as a tapeworm, when it has been liberated 
from the egg and is a minute vesicular bodv 
provided with hooks or homy processes for ao- 
hering to and working its way into the tissues 
of the host. Compare deutoaooUsBBudproglotUa. 
See cut under Ttenia. 

TheprmedmOfW liz-hooked embryo, which gives rise to 
the hledder-wonn. Bntpe, BrU,, XX 11 1. 68. 

proioolla (pros-koVft), n.; vl. proac^ (-«). 
[NL.,<Gr,Trfi^,before,+ icdX^glue.] In Aol., 
a viscid gland on the upper side of the stigma 
of orohkb, to which the poUen-masses become 
attached. Treaa.of hot. 
progerlbe (pr$-skrlbO> r, t. ; pret. and pp. pro- 
acribed,ppr. proaeribing. [BF.proserwvBSp. 
proaermr b Pg. nroscrener b It. proaerivere, < 
L.proaeribere, write before, publish, advertise, 
publish as having forfeited one’s property, con- 
fiscate the property of, outlaw, moecribe,< pro, 
More, + aerwere, write,] 1. To publish the 
name of. as condemned to death and liable to 
eonficeation of property. 


uid 


That he who deroe. when die [Ihehloii] forbids, be grave, 
Shall stand p rme rt b'd a madman or a knave. 

Coteptr, Convenatlott, L 47a 
The king told Rochester to choose any mlnliten of the 
EitaUlehed Church, with two exccptlone. The prmor i had 
persone were TiUotnon and HtllllngSeet 

Aeaday, Hist. Siig*i 
-■yn. L To doom.— a To forbid. 

profcrlber (pr^-skri'btr), n. One who de- 
nounces; ouo who dooms to destniction. 

The trinmvir and vrowrltor had descended to ua In a 
more hideous form tiian they now appear, if the Emperonr 
had not taken care to make friends of him and Horace. 

Drydan, Jbidd, Ded. 

proeoript (prd'skript), 11 . [< OF. proaoript, F. 
proaent b Sp. Pg. proaeripto b It. proacritto, < 
h. proacriptua, pp. of proaarilHirv, write before, 
etc.: HeeproAcrIoc.] 1. A proscribed person. 
-—8. A prohibition; an interdict. 

For wbataoener he were which for the diminution of tho 
libertlea of the church were exoommunieat. and ao eon- 
tinned ayeeres epaoe, then ho should Ini within the dan- 
ger of this jiroaei^ Fom, Msrtyn^ p. 871, an. 1850. 

[Bare in both uses.] 

proieiiptiion (pr^-skrlp'shon), a. [< F. pro- 
aeripUonns&p. pwaeHpeion s Pg. jtroacripcao b 
I t. proaerizione, < L. proaaripiio{n-), public no- 
tice, advertisement, proscription. Kproacrihore, 
p. proacr^tiu, publish, proscribe: see pro- 
wiAd.] l&e aot of proscribing: outlawry; 


denunciation; prohibition; exclusion; specill- 
cally, the dooming of citizens to death as pub- 
lic enemies, and the confiscation of their goods. 
The two great proacriptions in Roman history were that 
by Sulla MXint & B. a, and that by the second triumvirate 
48B.a 

Bf praoBriptUm and bins of ontlawiy, 

Omvius, Antony, and Lepidus 
Have put to deeln an hundred senatora. 

igtoA.,J.C.,lv.ai78. 

prORcripfeiwe (pry-skrip'tiv). a. [< L. proacrip- 
tua, pp. of proaoribere, publish, proscribe: see 
proaerihe.'} Pertaining to or consisting in pro- 
scription; proscribing; disposed to prosonbe. 

The Imperial ministers pursued with proaerlpOm laws 
and ineffectual arms the rmis whom they had made. 

OOiban, Deeline and Fall, sssv. 

Feo|de frequently acquire in such confederacies a nar- 
row, bigoted, aadproaeripHva npirit 

Inirto, Present Dlsoontenti. 

pro«arlpttTely(l«r§-Bkrip'tiv-ll),a<ii». In a pro- 
Boriptive manner. 

prOfCHtal (pro-sku'tal), U, [< jaroaout^m 4* -al.] 
Of or pertaining to Ihe proscutum. 

pnaeamlw (pr6-riia'te-l|r), a. [< prommM- 
liiffi + -arfi.] Of or pertaining to the proscu- 
tellum. 

proaoHtelllim (pro-sku-tePum), z.; pi. jgrosou- 
tetta (•§). [NL., < L.’pro, before, + NL. aeo- 
iellum, q.v.j In entom,, the scutellum of the 
pronotum; the scutcllar sclerito of the pro- 
thorax. 


Bcutid Bolerite of the prothorux. 
proflO (prfis), n. and a, [< ME. proa^ < OF. 
proae, F. prtm b Bp. Pg. It. proaa b D. proza 
B OHG. jfrbaa, MIlG. jMroae, G. jMroaa b loel. 
prom B Bw. Dan. prom, < L. proaa, prose, 
short for proaa oraih, straightforward or di- 
rect speech (i. e. without transpositions or or- 
namental variations as in verse) : proaa, fern, 
of proaua, contr. of proraua, sti^^tforward, 
direct oontr. of *proverau8, (pro, forth, + ver- 
aua, turned, pp. of vertero, turn (> veraua foiw- 
au-), a turning, a line, verse) : see verae. The 
element e<TA- is thus contained, thouf^ in dif- 
ferent applications, in both verae and proM. 
Ct. Gr. iri^w or irr C# L. pedeativi ora- 
do, jirose, lit. ‘speech afoot' (not ‘mounted’ 
or elevat^).] I. n. 1. The ordinary written 
or spoken language of man ; language not con- 
formed to poetical measure, as opposed to verse 
or metrical composition. Bee poetry. 

at o wofd, thou shelt no leoger lyme.” . . • 
"I wol yow toUe a Utol thyng in |svm 
That oghto liken yow, ea I snppose.'* 

CAsnwsr, M. to Tale of Mellbeaa L 14 



proft 

Vtompi flloqiianM 

now'4 from thoir Upa, in jwouf or nmneroQs Toma 

JrttoM. P, L., ▼. 1401 

W«U. on (he whole, pleln prow muat be my fhte : . . . 

Ill e’en lenre veneii ui the boys at aohooL 

Pape, Imit of Horace, IL 11. 106L 

ProM, however fervid and emotional It may become, 
muat alwaya be directed, or aeeiu to be directed, Inr the 
relna of logic. JCneye. Brit, XlXi 261. 

IIoiioA — 2. Commoiiplace idean or diHOourao. 
lioodrieh, — 3. In litvrfficSf a hymn sung after 
the grailaal, orinciniiting from a practice of net- 
ting wordn to the jiihilatio of the alleluia. Hnoh 
hyrana were originally either in the vemacolar or In rimed 
Latin, wltli rhythma dependbig, aa In modem verae. u|Nin 
the accent : iience they were called prout, proaea. In dia- 
Unction from venug, vorae% thla latter tenn 1»elng applied 
only to poetry written In inetera depending on quantity aa 
In the ancient olaaalo poeta. flee aagumee. 

Bymtia or proaw fuU of Idolatry. 

iimrmar, tr. of Boat (1687X P- 267. 

On all higher featlvali^ iNMitdeaihla aequonca the rhythm 
called Uie proae, which generally conslated of between 
twenty and thirty veraenL waa llkewlae chanted. 

Jioek, Chnrch of our Fathera, 111. 11. 21. 

4t. An oration ; a Mtory. 

Whethur long, othir llttnll, Hat me not Udl, 

Sfor no myna la there made In onr mono bokei^ 

Ne noght put in oor pre a w by polettea of old. 

Mruefom Tny (£• K. T. B.)^ L 0076. 

n. a. Relating to or consisting of proso; 
prosaic; not poetic; hence, plain; cotuitioii- 
placo. Thackeray, 

There you have the poetio reverie. . . . and the dull 
prow commentary. Longfmmot Hyperion, il. 7. 

prOM (prdx)t ; pret. and pp. prosed^ ppr. pros- 
ing, [<MK. prcMfen; < prose, «.] 1. frans. To 
write or compose in prose : as, a fable prosed or 
yersifted. 

But alle ahul paaao Uiat men prow or lyme; 

Take every man hya turn as Tor hia tymu. 

ChauoWt flcogaii, 1. 41. 

And if ye winna mnk' it clink, 

By Jove I'll prow It! 

BrnrUt Heotiiid RplaUe to Lapralk. 

n, intrans. 1. To write or compose in prose. 

It waa found . . . that whether ought waa Impoa'd mo 
by them that had the overlooking, or betak'n to of mine 
own oholaa In Kimliah or other tongne, proatng or veraing, 
but ohtofly thla latter, the atilo by certain vital aignea Tt 
had waa likely to live. 

MBBm, Chnroh-Clovcmment, II., Int 

*’Toproae**ia now to talk or to write heavily, tedlonaly, 
without spirit and witliout animation : but topmw " waa 
onoe the aiiUtheala of to veraliy, and '’proaer" of a writer 
III metre. Trmteht Select Glonawy. 

2. To write or speak iu a dull or tedious man- 
ner. 


When much he apeaki^ ho fliida that eara are eloaed, 
And certain algna inform him wlnm he *■ prowd. 

OwMe. Worka, II. 166. 


** My veiy good air,** aald the HtUe quarto, yawning moat 
drearUy In my face, "exoiiao my InterrupUng yon, but I 
perceive you are rather given to pmw.** 

Irving, Bketoh*Book, p. 168. 
The wither’d Miasea I how thqy pniw 
O'er bobka of traveH’d aoaroen. 

Tmngvon, Amphioii. 


prosect (pr^sekt'), v. [< L. prostJctus, pji. of 
ttrosecarc^ cut off from before (taken in sense of 
‘dissect beforehand'), < pro, before, + secarc, 
cut: see I. trans. To disBect (a sub- 

ject) beforehanci; prepare (a cadaver) for ana- 
t.omioal demonstration by aprofessor. 

n. ffttrans. To All the office or iwirfonn the 
duties of a prosector: as, to proscet for ana- 
tomical lectures. 

prOBOCtioil (pro-sek'shon), n, [< LL. prosec- 
ft cutting off, < L. prosecarc, m.vroscv- 
tus, cut off from before : see proscet,} Tlio act 
or process of prosocting; dissection practised 
by a prosector. 

prosector (inv-sekMor), n, [< hit, prosector j one 
whotMitsiii pieces, <'h, prosecarCf m,pr(micfus, 
out off from before: st'o proscet,} One who 
prosed h; one wlio dissiHfts the pari« of a cada- 
ver for the illustration of anatomical lectures; 
a disHi^ctor who aHsists a led urer by preparing 
the aiiatoniieul |Nirts to lie des<*.riboa by the lat- 
ter. The office of prosector in a medical col- 
lege ranks nearly witli tliiit. of demonstrator. 


A oompotinit wtmtrtor nttHrlied to onr isoblogicnl gnrden 
—one who coiiuiIiimI tlio i|iitdllleti of uti srils^ an author, 
and a general aimtomlBt — would ikkiii deinoiietrate the 
high importaiiee of liU work, and contribute the moit ef- 
ficient aid to animal taxoiuniiy. Seienee^ VII. 606. 

prOBectorial tprd-w'k-to'ri-al), a, [< prosector 
+ Of or pertaining to a prosector or 

proseotion; fit tocl for prosed ing: hb, prosct'Uh 
rial duties; a pnoteciorinl office. 


Often amall apeeioa can lie at otiue oonalgned to alcohol, 
for the future nae of the provevUtriai deponent. 

MJfa, XXXIV. 7B0i 
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^ jk'tgr-dhlp), ft. [ijffmo- 
'tor 4- -dhip.] The office or ]|^tion of a pro- 
sector. 

During hla tenure of thla PraawtomMSp he fHenle] pub- 
liahed three anatomical monographs on prevkmaly unde* 
■cribed apeciea of anlmala 

Pree. Boy. Bm., XXXIX. No. SB9^p.iv. 

prosecutable (pros'^-ku-tij-bl), o, [< prosceute 
-f •able.} Capable of being prosecuted ; liable 
to prosecution. Quarterly Jtev, 
prosecute (pros'f-Kvt), v.; pret. and pp.proM- 
cuted^ piir. prosecuting, p^rmerly also prose- 
fjuute; I Ot\ jtroseeutcr, < L. proseeutus, prose- 
quuiusy pp. of prosequi (> It. proseguire ss Pg. 
Hp,})roseguir =s OF.prosequer, vemacnlarlyjiof- 
Hvir, poursuivre, > K. tmrMce), follow after or up, 
pursue, lor, forth, + sequif follow: see 

sequent, (If. execute^versemte^ etc., and seepar- 
suc, from the same Jj. verb.] L trans, 1. To 
follow up; pursue with a view to attain or ob- 
tain ; continue endeavors to aocomplirii or oom- 
plcto; pursue with continnctl purpose; carry 
on; follow up: as, io prosecute a scheme; to 
prosecute an undertaking. 

So forth she rote, and throiwh the pureet da 
To Jovea high Palace atraight oast to aaoeno, 
Toprovveute her plot SpvHter, F. Q.i VU. vL SB. 

I am beloved of beauteous Uermla; 

Why should not I then pmseeute my right? 

8hak., M. N. D., 1. 1. 106. 

In tlie yeare 1600^ there were sent other (wo shipper to 
prtivequuU thla DIacouerie. Pwnhat, Pilgrimage^ p, 484. 

Thla intelllgenoe put a atop to my travela, which I had 
proveeuted with much aatlMaoUon. 

Addim, Coffee House Polltiolana 

The vary inhabitants dlaoourage eaidi other from pnm- 
euHng their own Internal advantages. 

atddmnUh, Cltlien of the World, IzUl. 

2. In law : (a) To seek to obtain by legal pro- 
cess; as, to prosecute a claim in a ooiurt bf law. 
(h) To arraign before a court of justice for some 
crime or wrong ; pursue for redress or punish- 
ment before a legal tribunal : as, to prosecute 
a man for trespass or for fraud. A person Inadtut- 
Ing civil proceedliiga la aaid to promeuts hia action or 
anit : a peraun InaUtutlng criminal proceedings, or civil 
proceedinga for damagea for a wrong, la aald to prosteuU 
the party charged. (^) To proceed against or pur- 
sue by law : said of crimes. 

What they will Inform, 

Merely in hate^ ’gainst any of na all, 

Thai win the king aev^ wroMeute 
'Gainst us, our Uvea ourchlidren, and our heirs. 

Shak,, Blob, n., 11. 1. 844. 
**em L To follow out, persevere In.— I (6X To arraign. 

n. tnfraiM. To oarrv on a legal prosecution; 
act as a prosecutor before a legal tribunal. 

Faith, In Buoh case. If you ahonld proweiite, 

I think Sir Godfrey ahonld decide the cult. 

Pfjpe, Imit. of Horace, II. IL 23. 

He [the klngl Is therefore the proper person to promvutv 
f<ir all pabliooffonceaand breaoheaof the peace, being the 
person Injured In (he eye of the law. 

BtaOmam, Com., I. vll. 

proeecntion (pros-^-ku'shon ), n. [< OF. Jirose- 
ctfMofi, pros^meion ss Sp. proseewaion ss Pg. 
prosecuido =s It. prosecusUme, < LL. prosecu- 
/to(n-), a following or accompanying, < L. 
prtwequi, pp. proseeutus, follow after, pursue : 
sec jmuificutc,} If. A following after; a pur- 
suing; pursuit. 

When I ahonld see liehind me 
The Inevitable protveuUen of 
Diagraev and horror. 8hak,, A. and 0., Iv. 14. 06. 

Let US therefore preaa after Jesuit aa Elisha did after hla 
maater, with an inseparable promeuHim, even whltherao- 
(wer he goes. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1686X I* 26. 

2. The act or process of prosecuting, or pur- 
suing with the object of obtaining or accom- 
plishing something; pursuit by endeavor of 
Tiody or mind ; the carrying on or following up 
of liny matter in hand: as, the prosecution of a 
Rcliomc or undertaking; the jtroseoution of war 
or of commer(>,e ; the prosecution of a work, ar- 
gument, or inquiry. 

Ufa a puranit In the power of every man, and la qnly a 
‘ what he bitnaelf a 


i^olar jirciafeueion of wh _ 

Studs, Taller, Na 202. 

8. (a) The institution and carrring on of a suit 
in n court of law or equity to obtaui some right 
or to redress and punish some wrong: as, the 
prost^ention of a claim in chancery, (b) The in- 
stitution and continuance of a criminal suit; 
tlie process of exhibiting formal charges or ac- 
cusations before a legal tribunal and toe press- 
ing of them : as, prosecutions by the crown or 
by the static— -4. The party by whom proceed- 
infl^ are instituted: as, such a course was 
amipted by tlie prosecu Hon,^ GrtmliiaL iweHeimia , 
et&, nroseontton. See the adjeothrea.— F r ofle on tim 
(tf Offtesai Act, an English statute at 1672(48 and 48 
Viot, 0 . 22) which eatabllahad the ufflee of director of pob- 


ttoproMcntlonifor tiMMrpoiciff Uiskttatlagshdoarri' 
Ing on erlmliial praoeedtaga andarthee n pa rin taadanceoi 
thasMomey-faiianl, ghrlnff ndvlee to poUoa aotliorittciL 
eta 

proMcntor (pros>kQ-(gr), it. [< LL. prost. 
eutor, prosequator, proseoutor, < L. prosequi, 
pp. proseeutus^ prosequutus, fbilow after, pur- 
sue: see proseeute,'\ 1. One who prosecutes; 
one who* pursues or carries on any purpose, 
plan, enterprise, or undertaking. 

The lord Cromwell waa eoneelved to be the ptlnelpui 
mover and prmeuUsr thereof. 

diptfiiuni, Hlat flaoraega (JMem.) 

2. In law, the person who institutes and car- 
ries on any proeeedings in a court of Jnsticr, 
whether civil or criminal : generally applied to 
a complainant who institutes criminal proceeil- 
ings. 

lu orlmlnal prooeedlngaor proaecntlona for offeneea, it 


I, Com., L vll. 


l^OiecaMz (pros'^-ku-trlks), n. [NL., fern, of 
LL. prosecutor, prosecutor : noo prosecutor, ] A 
female prosecutor. 

prOMlBehian (prO-se-lft'ki-w). n. [< NL. Pro- 
selaehius + -an.] A hypothetical primitive se- 
lachian of the imaginary genus Prosetachius, 
PrOBelachiflB (pro-se-la'ki-us), n. [NL., < L. 
pro, before, + NL. selaehius, g. v.j A hypo- 
thetical genus of primitive aela^ians, “ closely 
related to the existingsharks, and hypotheticaJ 
ancestors of man " (Haeckel), 
proselyte (proB'$-]it), ». [Formerly also pros- 
elite; < Mic. proselite, < OF. proselite, F. prose- 
lyte ss prosilito ss Pg. proselyio ss It. prosr^ 
lito, < ’\jij,proselytus, < Or. wpoaiihrroQ, a convert, 
proselyte, lit. one who has come over to a 
party, < npocipxeo^ (2d aor. irpoof/Wov), com« 
to, < irp6Cf to, toward, + tpxccOai (2d aor. iMiv), 
come.j 1. One who changes from one <min- 
ion. creed, sect, or party to another, with or 
without a real change in ptirxiOBe and princi- 
ple: chiefly used in a religious sense. Often ao- 
oompanled with an adjective mdlcatliig tho religion to 
whluh the change la made : as, a Jewiab provdyU (Uiat fe, 
a proselyte to Judaism). Bee oofiant. 

Ye ooinpaaa sea and land to make one proaelyfiL 

Mat xxilL 16. 

Falae teaobera commonly make use of base, and low, 
and temporal oonalderattona, of Uttle tricks and devices, 
to make diaolidei and gain provdyUa, TOMmm, 

FTeah confidence the apeoulatlat takes 
k^rom ev'ry hair-brain'd protdyU he makes. 

Cowpvr, Progzesa of Error, 1. 481. 

It la not to make pratdytsv to one system of politics or 
another that the work of education la to be directed. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 19. 

2. BpeciflcaUy, in Jewish hist,, one who be- 
came detached from the heathen and joined a 
Jewish community. 

Many of the Jews and leUgloua vroaelytea followed Paul. 

AoUxUL43. 


Pnaeiyteg of xighteonsnsfls, in rMtwUtd UL, those 
proaelytea who were drcumclaed and adopted into the 
body of the laraeUtea.— ProsClytSS Of the gate, In roA 
hinteal UL, thoae proaelytea who were not compelled to 
snbnilt to the regulations of the Mosaic law. 

At the last Paaaover, we read In John's Gomel, certain 
Greeks— who were not Jews, hot heathen, prohahly pivM- 
lylM ttf Mi pate— who had come up to the festival to wor- 
mla came to Philip, one of the twelve, and espreeae^i 
tbw wish to aee Jeeus (John xii. Vh, 

Ths Cmtury, XXXIX. 688. 
eSyn. 1. Nsopbyts, Cawssri, Prosdyls, eta (see svnsertX 
catechumen. . 

proselyte (pros'a-ut), e. t, ; pret. and pp, prose- 
lyted, ppr. prosetyUng, K proselyte, n,} To in- 
duce to b^ome the adherent of some given 
doctrine, creed, sect, or party ; proselytise : as, 
** a proselyted Jew,” South, Sermons, Al. 108. 
There dwells a noUe pathos In the akiea, 

Which warms our pamanB. prosdytss our hearts. 

Young, Night Thought^ lx. 

I have no wlah to prvsdyts any reluctant mind. 

Free KeliglonB AaaoolatlonB. 

proselytise, preselytiBer. See prosdytise, 
proselytiser, 

proselytism (pros'f-li-tixm ), w. [aw P. prosMy- 
time XU Pg. prosetytismo; as proselyte + -fw*. J 

1. The act or practice of malnng proselytes or 
converts to a religion or to any doc«trine, creed, 
system, sect, or 

They were poeeesaed of a spirit of prMWytteni In the 
mold fanaUcardegreer Busbt. 

2. (Tonversion to a system or creed. 

Spiritual prvsdytism, to which the Jew wae wont (o be 

warn’d, aa the Christian is baptleed. ^ ^ 

Hammond, Worka. XV. MKk 


proMifM WfIttW), 
.ittJi ▲ pnmljtiiwr. 
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*• [< pn t^ttfie 4 ' to fem laat mm la lAtA tlw tanatal 

* ^ ^ ■— .MaiM. ^ ■ Aft 1 Aft^^ 


Tilt 


B(m imoti I 

woriL JTtiiFBHkJik 


^auoMitatlMlr 

proaeMiM (pro«'(-li-tls), v.; wet. and pp. 

^HiMNpMMdippr^i^ L<l’m0%to + 

>»&.] L fraiM. To midce a omelyte of; induce 
lo become the adherent of some roligioni doc- 
iriue, sect, or party; oonvert. 

If hli grtoe be one of theee whom ther endetTonr to 
prnMMm, he ought to be ewire of the (mareoter of the 
8oot whoee dootrinee he la Inrlted to embreoe. 

Burlip To ft Kbble Lord. 

IL inlrans. To make progely^ or oonverts. 

Ai he wfta leftlooalyjmiM^^ at Medina newa came 
that Abuaophlan Ben-Haretb waa going Into Myrla. 

L. AddSton, Mahomet (idTBX V» 71. 

Man la empha t l e al l y a pnmlytiting oreatore. 

Carl^, Sartor Reaartai^ L S. 

The egolam of the Engllabman la aelf-oontaliied. He 
doea not aeek to jiraatlk^tfiif. 

ML Xh JSIaeanaoiv The Foreigner at Home. 

Also nielled proaeljfiiae, 

proeelyfeUMr (j^s'f-li-tl-xdr), n. One who 
makes or endeavors to make proselytes. Also 
spelled proaelyWter. 

There la no help for It; the faithful proaifrfiafr, if ahe 
cannot oonvlnoe by argumontk burata Into teara. 

Tkadtwiy, Vanity FUlr. zxxlll. 

prose-num (prda'mgn), ». A writer of prose ; 
aproser. 

All broken poeta. all pr oie m en that are fallen from amall 
aenao to mere lettera. Bauic. and Woman-Hater, iv.& 

Verae-moii or jnnoav-mafk term me whloh yon will. 

Pope, Imlt of Horace^ II. L 64. 
Let them rally their heroea, aend forth all their powera, 
Their Terae-men and proaMNMk then match them with 

oora. Ooffiek, quoted In Boawell'a Johnaon, 11. 68. 

proseminary (prd-sem'i-nfr-ri), n. ; pi. proacm- 
tnariM (-ris). X< pro-, before, + sesitfiMiry.] A 





ft duet Thaae dneta or vcaaeia may be 

u. marked, annular, rettenlated, or trabeon- 

hur. A modidcatkm in a different dlreetion produces 
baat^lla, baat-flbera, or llbcr>flberB. See also «iood-eclL 
Ubiifarm ceBv (under dwt, 8 (6X 

6ari, L 

proMiidiyiiiatoiis (pros-eng-kimVtns), a. [< 
vro$enehpma(U) + -ous.] In hoi, like or bo- 
longing to prosenchyma. 


sate gastropods, typified by the genus iYoser- 
pina. The animal has a foot truncated in front and aoute 
behind, without appendagoe, and a pulmonary pouch. Tho 
shell la httliciforro, with a aemilunar aperture, the columel- 
la plicated or truncated at the base, and tlie Interior la 
abaorlied wiUi advancing age. The operculuiu la wanting. 
Tho apeciea arc InhablwitB of mldale America and the 
Weat Indloa. 

progest, An obsolete (Middle English ) si>ell- 
iug otjiroccsa. 


Aooording to the amount of surface-growth and thlUk- 

vtowtiunoid (ppoB^sth'inoid), ». r< wr. >r,Hir, 
u«l,inim.,,MM««tiim.riimU. Aiqfh ML, IV. 8h towawl, + E. j-rtwoW.] In toAfA., tUfoMinort 


’ (prd'sdr), n. 

'writer of prose. 

And surely Naahe, though he aproier were^ 

A branch of laurel yet detervea to beer. 

DrmitiMt, Poets and Poeay. 

[See also second quotation under prviM^ a. L, 1.] 

2. One who proses or makes a tedious narra- 
tion of uninteresting matters. 

But Saddletree, like other pnmn, waa hleaaed with a 


l< prose -f -«rl.] If. A up)>erlmiie of the cranium of typical fishes, gen- 
erally reganied as homologous with the ethmoid 
of the higher vertebnitcs. 
proBenebe, prosencha (pros-fi'ks, -kji), n.; pi. 
proscuchiP (-ko). [< Ijtlr. wpoffes^iA prayer, place 
of prayer, < nfxtat^x^aHtit, pray, offer up vows, < 
irpof, toward, + pray.] A place of 

prayer; specifically, amonf* tlio Jews, one that 
^ r , was not a synagogue, in distinction from the 

tomplo. Thew imiMiuob.. wm uiuiaiy onUM. th* 
aUeimpreaalonwhlohheaom^Mm^eonhlaaudltm town, near some river or the aca, and built In 

a theater, unroofed. 

A Prtmoeho among the Ifvbrow iieople was simply an 
oratory or place of rvUreiueiit and devotion. 

A H, Stara, 'llie Fourth (loapel tlic Heart of (^riat^ 

Ip. 271, note. 


Stott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, zxvlL -««•« w lm« mo, «.u .fun.. .u tlie form of 

Proierpllia (pros-<ir-pi^n|), f». [NL,, < L, /V»- 
serpina: see ProHerjnneA A genus of gastro- 
poda, typical of the family Proaerpinidm, , „„„ 

noiexpmaca (pro8^6r-pi-nfc'kS), w. rNL.(Lin- „„na, ri.inriT''if ■ nvnM- 

nnuB, 1753), fu> ciUled beoause of Its partty (proa ri ter),n. Awriter of prose, 

A poet lets you into the knowledge of a device better 
than aproM-wrOer. Additem, 

creep’: see^cfTMm?.’] (i^nus of polypet^us WfOalliency (pro-siri-gn -si), w- [< 
wat^lJanto olTtho order fldtor«pc«r ittooliMM- *•««(«.)«, ppr. of prow/ire, leap forth, Bpnng up, 

" < pro, forth, forward, + wihrr, ppr. wilM?si(f-)s, 


prostrate habit; < L. protuffpinaca, a plan!, 
Polyaonum avioularc. < proaerpere, creep for^ 
ward, creep along, < pro, forward, + aerpere, 


teriMdbyiheabeenceofpetala,BDdbymenuinori(!aliWm> \prv^ M.wMt, xurwiuu, -r m«H7r , pijr. 
metiy in threca, having nsually a three-sided oalyz-tuhcb leap, bound: see aalientA The act of leaping 
Hiree oa^x-lubcH, throe aUmmia, throe alifnpaa. and for. forward; hence, a standing out. [llaire.^ 


Such prtMmiey at relief. 


MiAW VM/A-AMVOT. •MaillVlIttk aul'VO BgrlMUlMk Wilg AWA 

fruit a throe<ang1ed Ihrec-aeedud nutlet There are but ' 

8 apocleajtMtlvoa of North Anierioa, liidndlng the West 

Indies. They are smooth and low-fnrowing aquatics, boar- nrOBlll^ (pro' si-li ), tutv, 

* 5 ar 5 V 5 omely.. 


Coteridfff. (imp. JHti,} 
In a prosy inauiier; te- 


Aftv M aaI, aaI f Miu iuw-KrawiiiK iM|uw^ womiy (pro »i-ii j, wiv, ID n prtisy manlier 

preparatory semina^ , a 8on<ml wnioh prepares ingaltemateianoeoiatoieavoB,peotiiuitdy toothed or out, ^ 

students to enter a higher school or seminal^, and minute aeaaile axillary ilowera. They are named mer- _ _ j ".y, ^ *- \ r / t 

‘ I, Oxford, 


fonnded as a 
tn a house 


y for Saint John's College, 

Hod the Manour of the Rose. 

T. Warton, Hist Eng. Poetry. 

proaeminate (pr$-8em'i-nftt), v. t; pret. and pp. 
proaeminated, ppr. proaaminating. [< L. pro- 
aeminatua, pp. of proaeminare, sow, scatter 
about, < pro, forwara,+ aemimtre, sow: seodsm- 
imte,} To sow; scatter abroad, as seed. 

Not only to oppose, but oormpt the heavenly doctrine, 
and to proamiHMtta his ouiiona ooeklea, dlaaeiislona and 
fftotloni. Evelyn, True Beligion, II. 288. 

proaomination (prv-sem-i-na'shon), fi. [< pro- 
aeminate 4- -ionJ] Propagation oy seed. 

We are not, therefore^ presently to oondnde every vege- 
table aponte natnmjieoanse we see not its nreiiemmattoa. 

air E. Male, Orig. of Mankind, p mg. 

progenoephalic (pros^en-sf-fal'ik or pros-en- 
sof 'a-lik), a. l<proaeHoephaUmdr-ie.2 1. Per- 
taining to the prosenoepnalon or fore-brain. — 
2. Pertaining to the forehead or fore part of 
the head; frontal: applied to the next to the 
first one of four oroxual vertebra or segments 
of the skull. Owen, 

progenoeph|d(m (proMn-Bef'^lon)^ n. [NL., 


< Gr. irp _ . 

(a) The fore-brain; the cerebral hemispheres, 
together with the oallosum, striate bodies, and 
fornix. It may also include the rhiuencepha- 
lon. (h) All of the parts developed from the 
anterior of the three primary cerebral vesicles, 
including, in addition to those of (a), tlie thala- 
mencephalon. Also called proeerehrum,’—2. 
The seoond cranial segment, counting from be- 
fore backward, of the four of which tbe head 
has been theoretically assumed to be composed. 
Bee outs under eneepnalon and Petrom^ntidaB, 
proamidhyilia (pros-eng'ki-mjl), n. [Nli., < Or. 
frpSc, to, towara, + iyx^/M{T-), that wliich is 
pourod in, an infusion: see enehymatoua and 
/Mroaokyma.1 In Ind. , the fibrovasculor system 
or tissue of plants ; the cells and modifiea cells 
whioh constitute the frramework of plants, as dis- 
tinguished from parenchyma, or tho cells which 
constitute tho soft tissues of plants. See pa- 
renehyma. in most of the lower planU it iaberely If at 
all developed, but iii the higher plante It ezlati aa a akdo- 
Uin whidb brfiiga all the parte Into oluaer relation. The 
Bolid wood of tninka and tbe voiiia of leavee are familiar 
euunidea. Aa In parei^yma, tbe ceUa oompoiing thia 
‘ ■ nd hav 


pro- 


nowthin watOT. so^prose, + metrum, meter, + -iv-al (cf. mvtri- 

nOBOrpilia (pros'6r-pin),n. [ss F. i^oaerjUne, < capn.] Consisting of both prose and verse. 
h, ProaerjAna, Oh, Proacpna,cotr\ipied from Q t. ProniW (prp-sim^i-A), n. [NL., < L. nro, be- 
nifp(7epdi/7,alsolirpor^ria;ProRorpme(Beodef.), fore, + aimin, an ape.] A gen us of lemurs: 
traditionally exidained as *bringer of death,’ same as Lemur, BrUrnon, 1764. 

< ^peiv, briii|{ (see hear^, 4- death (see Pr mriwiifti (pr^sim'i-e), tt, pi, [NL., pi. of iVo- 

f primatial nimdriimanoua 
by Storr in 1780 oii the go- 
Brisson, later called Strejmir- 



.yui i u I ,ii 

anteceoeut name, are appar. i neper-, a form in 
comp, of nepfhiv, destroy ; the second element 
may be coniieeted with ^<Svoc« death, -^eea 
vnth i/ pa, shiue.] In Bom, myth,, one of tho 
greater goddesses, the Greek Persephone or 


uiin X rwTimve* ul xvriBBUii. 

rhini and Lem^uroidea; the lemurs, itiai 
garded aa oiia of two aubordeni of the order Primaiea, 
fncluding all tlio louiuriiie or leinnrohl t|Uiulni|Msda The 
oerobruin loavua much of the cerelwlluiri uncovered. The 
laorymal fc»ninien is extra-orbit ul. and the orbita are open 
behind. The ears are imwi' or lowi lengthened and point- 
ed, withont a lobule. Tlie iitcrua la two-horned, the cllte- 
ria ii perforated liy the urefclira, and tlie nmniiiMO are vari- 
able. There are tliroo familioi, Lemurldm. TareUdee, aud 
MiaubitnUmiidm. Boo cut under Lemvr, 
prOBillllan Qirp-Him'i-au ), a. and u, [< Proaimia 
4- -ttu.] L n. Lemuriiie or lemuroid; stn^ 
sirrhine, as a lemur; of or i>ertalniug to the 
Proaimise, 

n. n, AraemberofthoPrw«<wi»ip; a lemuroid, 
lemurine, or lemur. 

prOBineBB (prd'srf-nes), «. [< prmy + -ness,'] 

The character or quality of nenig prosy. 

nia garrulity la tnm to nature, yielding nnconacloaBhr 
to the proeimeeot dotage. Noeiee Amhfimame^ Feb., ISSSL 

prOBillg (pro'aing), n. fVerlml ii. of proae, r,] 
Dullness or tedioiisncKS in spceidi or writing. 

He . . . employiMl hlmaelf nitbor in the teak of antioi- 
paring tbe natnro of the receniion ho wiia uliout to meet 
with . . . from two beaiitifnl young wniiicii, than with 
theproifiipof an old oiio, tM>wi*vor wiaidy alic might prove 
that amall-ticor waa moro wholuaonio tluiii Htiong ale. 

SefiU, Hrat^ xil. 

prosillgly (pro'3sing*’li)f adr. In a prosing man- 
ner; pn»Hiiy. 

prOBipaon (pro-si'frni), w. [< prtt- + aiphou,^ 
Tlie predoi'CHHor of the protosiphoii in the 
Ammmitea, cousisfing of a kind of ligament 
united to tho wall of tbe initial chamber, or 
prot(M*onch. 

pTOBiphonal (pro-srfon-fil), a. {< proaiphoH 4- 
-«/.] Of or T»ertaining to the prosiphon. 

Proslphooata (p^i-lo-na't*), ». pi. [NL.: 
iiwi>hot«orKimii.iPunauxtiwu«*.Bui«i HOQ proniplionate,^ A primary (ri'oup of cam- 



riaaue are very varkma In form, alxe^ etc., andltove been 


proportion 1 

•meter, are generally more or leas ahaiply pointed, and are 
divided into typical wood-eella and woody ftberi (Inclnd- 
ing Ifhrirorm oella and eeoondary wood-odui) and vaalform 


i eeoondary wood-odwand 

wood-odla or traebeKda. The moat important 
Uott M tiud to whloh oalto balongliig to tUa uyn 


Kora, daughter of Cores, wife of Pluto, and 
queen of me infernal regions. She poaMd six 
months of the yoar in Olyropna mth her mother, dnring 
which time the waa conudered aa an amiable and propl- 
tlouB divinity ; bat daring the sis months iMsaed In Hades 
she was stem and terrible. She waa eaaenUally a poraoni- 
ficatlon of the changes in the aeaaona In tpring and aum- 
mer bringing freali vmtAtion and fnuta to man. and in 
winter luinh and cauaiiig anfferf ng. She was Intimately 
connected with auoh mysteries aa moae of Etonaia. The 

Roman goddess waa mwotlcally identical with the Greek. 

unite Compare euta under JMo and I 


crate cephalopoda, having tho siphonal funnel 
directed fiirward, or in the diroetion of gi'owtli. 
(a) In tho NavtUnidm the group in reproatMitrd only by 
the extinct NMmeeratUlm, (b) In the Amnwuilnidea tjn» 
oorroapoiuitng group Inoludea all except the family C/fmsU- 
ttttdff. 

proslplumate (prd-td'fqn-at), a, [< L. prtf, be- 
fore, + NL. aiphon : see atpkon, 2.] Having the 
siphonal region of the ]iart.itions convex for- 
ward, or in the direction of growth : applied tr> 
various oephaloiiodous shells so distinguished. 


•'sit). [L., 8d pm. sing. pres. siAj. 
» (ind. pres. 1st pers. nfosnsi, 8d pm. 
prbd/e$i)^ be of use or aaTsnfi^fe, do goo^ < 
pro, for, + 09$o, be.] Good luok to yon: a salu- 
tation used in drinking healths and otherwise 
among Germans and Boandinavians, especially 
among university students. 

There were etudente ftrom dUTerent UnlvenUtlea . . . 


There wu jeeting. eliiging, 
sjmeriogi ... fsyitt/ luel^ vrltbj|Ml 


Tmreljj^ llsrte 
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SosM have been so had jw eeed M sae la fnm tluaet to 
derive the Latine word beeanae that frnttCsSPto] 

was the Snt oeearion of evIL _ 

air T. Brmrm, Vnlf. torr., vU. L 

Xaoh writer itlU elahniiig Inmoreorliii todlreot meth- 
od! to be the lint otoiodton aa 

& BnflUi VwMk p. tUL 

>d'ik), a. [s F. proMcNjiiw m 

ruauwvu s Fg.proo^.<GT.frpoavdi^. 

pertaining to accentuation, < irootn^la, accen- 
tuation : see proBody,’\ Pertaining to prosody, 
or to quantity and versification. 

The normal Inatramental eDdiiig.A, p r eaerv e d for . 

.nrit.. 



C. Q. Ltkmd, tr. of UeiiiO’a Ftotarea 

[Jonmegr. 

proslambaaomonos (pros-lam-b^-norn'e-nos), 
n. [< Gr. npoa'Aofipavdfuvot (sc. rdi^), < irpoohtfi-‘ 
pdvetv. take or receive besides, add, < irpSc, be- 
fore, + htfipdveiv, take.] In Bpeantine marie, the 
lowest tone of the recognised system of tones: 
so called because it was added below the lowest 
tetrachord. Its pitch is supposed to have corre- 
sponded to that of the second A below middle C. 

pro-Sla¥«ry (mpd-sl&'vdr-i), a. [< L. pro, for, + 

£. slavery,} in U, 8, hist, favoring the princi- 
ples and continuance of tne institution of sla- 
very, or opposed to national interference there- 
with: as, a pro^lavery Whig; proslatfery reso- 
lutions. 

The majority in the Honste was not merely Democratic, 
of the Lecomptou or extreme pre-dfawryoaate ; It was ea- 
poolally hoatfle to Senator Uouglaa. 

U. QreSUy, Amur. Conflict, L flOfl. 

proslepsiB (pros-lep'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. np6a- 

Ufa, an amnmptlon, i tTpoaiaufl^tv, take 1 m- nnmdlrt (pro.'a-*rt), n. T< prosody •¥ 4»t.] 
"5*®®® besides, < ir^, before, + ^jio understands prosody; a prosodian. 

vistv, Mpeiv, take, assume (> Ayffnc, an assump- 
tion).] In Stale philos,, a promise, the minor 
premise of a modus ponens or tollens. 


pro 80 dlcal(pTf-sod'i-k§l),a. \<pro9odiC’¥ ~dl.} 
Same oaproeodSe, 

proflOdiGlQ]y(pr9-flod'i-kf^-i),a<to. As regards 
prosody. 

pr 080 dlenca]^l(proB-^-en- 8 ergl),ii. r<Gr. 
irpieu, forward, + NL. aieneephalon, q. v. j The 
prosencephalon and the dienoephalon taken 
together. 

prosodicncephalie (pros-^l^en-se-fal'ik or 
-sef Vlik), a, [< prosodimeephal + -to.] Per- 
tainiiig to the prosodienoephal. 

proflOdSon (prd-sd'di-on), a.; pi. proaodia (-|). 
[< Gr. irpotrMwv, neut. of vpoeootof:, belonging to 
proc^essions. processional, < npdeodoQ, a proces- 
sion, < npdg, from, H- 666q, way, expedition.] In 
ane. Or, lit,, a song or hymn sung by a procession 
lie or altar before a saorifloe. 


_ to or afitocti 
or tfc-dmonrsiix. 

^_i(pr$-fl6'pis),a. [NL. (Linnmiu, 1767), 

< Gr: im unidentifled planV < 

euww, face.] 1. A genus of leguminous trees 
and shrubs of the suborder Mimoam snd tribe 
JdenanSieresB, ehsracterised by the oylindrical 
spikes, and by the pod, which is nearly eylindri- 
straight or curved or twisted, oonseeous or 
hard and spongy, indehisoent, and oommonly 
filled with s pulpy or fleshy substance between 
the seeds. Then ire about lOtpcoiei, Mattered throuRh 
troploil sod 
lubtroiitoBl le- 
gloiUL often 

bioedand ihon 




The exeot pnmodUt wUl And the line of iwlftneM tnrone 
time longer than that of terdineaa. .foAiiimi, 

prOBOdns (pros'f-dus), pL proaodi (-dl). 
tion made or notice given by a priest unto his ^ o road.] An 

parishioners (when service to almost ended) of * sponge; 

the holy days and fasting days of the week ai^^lltua. XXH. 415. ^ 


inrosilOt, o. [< OF. proane, prone, th(3 publioa- 

'0 or notice glven> 

tors (when sorvh 

holy 


ays and fasting days 
following, of goods lost or strayed,” etc. (Cot- 
grave).] A homily. 

I win oonuludo thia point with a aaying, iiut ont of Cal- 
vin or Beaa, who may be thought partial, bnt ont of a promta 
or homily made . . . two hniidrud yeara aga 

Bp, HaeM, Abp Wllllania, ii. 60. (JUtuiaa,) 

prosneiuds (tiros-na'sis). n, [NL., < Gr. v/icto- 
vetm^, a teiioenoy, direction of a falling body, 
< TtpoBveheiv, incline toward, nod to, < ffwic, be- 
fore. + vaimv (s= L. nuere), nod, incline (> 
inclination).] The position-angle of the part 
of tho moon first eclipsed. 

‘ prOBObranch (pros'^tirangk), a, and ii. Same 
as jnroaohranchiate, ' 

PrOBObranchiata (proB-^brang-ki-a't}l), n, pi, 
[NL. : see prosobranehiate,} An order or siib- 

m 1 - 1 1 XI * 11 ^ X 


bell-riiaped 
lyx, live petela 
often united be- 
low, and ton 
aennate 
meoa, their an- 
thera crowned 
wlthglanda. P. 

Jvlifim la the 
meeqnlt, alio 
called himay^ 
pod and Aofwv- 
In toe 

aontoweetem United Btatee, oaakaw and Jv^Jhwtr In 
Jamaioa,juid paoay In Peru : aee meaguga, ullfrurroto, il, 
tdiBanroaOUitkonay-maomdt.andmommll,awr ' — ^ 

ForP.putoaaaiia 


Bmiich of Mcaquit ( P r^ mpi tJuipOrte, with 
Plowm and Leevet. «,aaoweri #,npod. 


prosody (pros'll), n, [ax F. nroacHfto as Sp. 
Pg. It. prmhdia, < L. proaodia, COr, vpompAia, a 
song with acoom|>animent, modulation of voice, 
ospeoially tone or accentuation, mark of pro- 
nunciation, < irp6g, to, + a song: see ode,} 
The science of the qmtntity of syllaoles and of 
pronunciation as affecting versification; in a 
wider sense, metrios, or the elements of metrics, 
considered as a part of grammar (see metriea'^, 2). 
{The modem eenae of proaody (proooma) leema to have 
originated from the toot that the marka of quantity were 
among the ton algna called spov^tsi.! 


j^|nnder 


iVoiNMteandc 

diffuaed like toe blood i 


f are not nerto of jarammar, but 
I torpngh toe whole. 


[aster (pros-^-gas'ter), n, JNL., < Gr. 

, forward, + yaer^p, stomach.] An an- 
seetion of tlie j^ptogaster, extending 


sexually distinct: opposed to OjHsihohranckiaia, 


theron, in advance, + pp&yxM^ gills: see bran- 
ehiate,} 1. a. Having the gills in front of the 
heart, as a (^stropod; of or pertaining to the 
Proaobranekiaia. 

n. n. A member of the Proaahrandhiata, 
prOBObrandlism (pros'd-brang-ktom). w. [< 
proaobrnneh + -timi.] Disposition of the gills 
of a gastropod before tho newrt; the ohanuster 
of a prosobranehiate. 

prosodal (pros'o-dal), a, [< proaodns + -uf.] 
Incurrent or adital'las an opening in a sponge; 
of the nature of or pertainmg to a prosodus. 
prosodiao^ (pro-sd'ai-ak), a. [< LL.pnMrodto- 
ruK, < Gr. irfHKfiidtaKdCy pertaining to accentua- 
tion, < irfwtrt^iAia, accentuation: see prosody,} 
Same as prtmHllc, 

prOBOdiac^ (pr6-Ho'di-ak), a, and n. [< proao- 
dioH + -oc.] I.’ a. Used in prosodia (see proao- 
dtou); hence, constituting or pertaining to a 
variety of anapestic verse, named from us use 
in prosodia. Seo II. 

n. n. In ane, nroa,, an anapestic tripody 
with admission or an (anapestic) spondee or 
an iambus in tlie first place. —HTPOcelieinatlo 
Roo kypnrohemme, 

*roaodia, ac- 
sme AS 


^ D (pro-so'di-al), a, [< L. 

"oentuation (neeproaotty), + •ah} I 
aodic. 


Chaifleted youtha ainglng the prsiM of Falhu in prooo- 
dUU hymne. J. A. Symmda, Italy and Greeccb p. S16. 

prOBCriUal3(pr^8d'di-id),a. Samoan proaodtad^, 
prosodian (pr^so'dl-i^n), n, [< L. proaodia, 
accentuation (see proaody), + -an.] One who 
is skilled in proso^, or in tbe rules of metrical 
composition. 


iplrito 

B, Jomaon, Bngllah Grammar, i. 
prosogajtor (pros-^-gas'ttor), n, 

irftdeu, 

toriop 

from tho pharynx to _ _ 
the esophagus or gullet," with the stomach in 
all its subaivisions, from the oardiao to the 
pyloric orifice — tho fore-gut of some writers, 
prosognathoiis (pr^og'n&-thuB), a. Same as 
iwoynafhie, 

proBOma (prfi-sfi'n^), n. [NL., < Gr. wpd, be- 
fore, + cu/ia, body.] 1 , The anterior or cephal- 
ic section of the body of a cephalopod, bearing 
the rays or arms; tho head or anterior part ol 
any roollusk, in advance of the mesosoma. — 
8. In dimyarian lamellibranchs, a region of 
the body in which to the anterior adductor 
muscle, and which is situated in front of the 
mouth: it is succeeded by the mesosoma. — 
3. In Cirripedia, the wide piurt of the body, 
preceding the thoracic segments; in the bar- 
nacle, for example, that part which is situated 
immediately behind the point of attachment of 
the bo<iy to the shell on the rostral side. Dar^ 
win. See outs under Balanua and Lepadidm, 
prosomal (prd-sd'm§l), a, [< proaoma + -aL} 
Same as proaomaUe, 

proaomano (pro-a^-mat'ik), a. [< proaoma 
(-« 0 Mat-} + -^.] Anterior, as a paix of the 
body; pertaining to the prosoma, 
prosoma (prd's5m), n. [CNL. proaoma.] Same 
as proaoma. 

prosonomasla (pros-on-^-m&'siHO, a. [< Gr. 
nfHiaovo/uurla, a naming. < vroooovofi&lietv, call by 
a name, < irpdc, to, *1* ovo/iiCetv, name, < bifopa, 
name.] In rheh, a figure wherein allusion is 
made to the likeness of a sound in two or 
more names or words; a kind of pun. 

A Ming frier that wnteagainat Braamui called him, hy 
reaem bto nee to hla own name, Brnuis mna, and flij . . . 
malnteliied by this Hgure JVw e mo ut g rig.ar the NhODUuner. 

PU ttewA am , Aite of Jfcng. 

protnpxIgU 


tayuU. andm«qpitt^irum(nndergim»8X 
tomUtoortomino, aetaoroW'podmoo- 
A and aome-toun (under Ammi^ 
eodl,: (a) A genus of obtnsilinamal soli- 
tary bees of the family Andrenidae. Fabrieiua, 
1804. (h) AsectionorsubgenuBof TyoehatoZ/a, 
a genus of Melieinidm, 

prMOplte (pro 8 ' 9 -pit), a. [< Gr. frpo 0 iMr(ri 6 v), a 
mask (< lepdetmov, face), + •ite^.} A hydrous 
fluoride of aluminium and calcium occurring in 
colorless monoclinie crystals in the tin-mmes 
of Bohemia, and also found in Colorado. 

l^pooephala (pr 9 -Bp.p 9 -Bef'g-l|), a. pi. 
INL., < nadounw, face, + head.] 

The tooth-shells, or IkmtaUidm, as an order of 
gastropods: synonymous with Cirribranekiata, 
Scaphapoda, and Solenoconehae, See out under 
toom-aheU. 

pnwopQgnpliy (pK»-f-pog'r»-fl), n. 
nodeijimiv, face, + -ypai^, < ypA^tv, write.] In 
rket., the desenption of any one’s personal ap- 
pearance. 

Ftrat touching the pivaopeavianMIf or deaoription of hii 
person. aoZmiAmI, Stephan^ an. 1164. 

The render that la Inqnlattive after toe pTMimaiiiwito 
of toil great man [Mr. Cotton] may he informed that he 
was a dear, fair, sanguine oomidaaion, and, like David, of 
a “rnddy ooantonanoe.’* C.Maltor, Mag.Chrto., Hi 1. 

prosqpolapflyt (pr$-Bd'p$-lep-Bi), a. [< Gr. irpo- 
otTKOAtpIfla, respect of persons, < irpSeuwv, free, 
countenance, + Tuofiffdvetv, Xapelv, take.] Be- 
speot of pdrrons: especially, an opinion or a 
pre]udioe formed[ merely from a person’s ap- 
pearance. [Bare.] 

Tbere can be no reason given why there might not be 
oraerB of souls superior to those 


as well other ranks and 
of men, without the Inlustioe of 
(htaworfl^ Ini 




System, p 507. 
[<Gr.«rp 


. BbhI», p. IW. 


pranpalgto (pro.^i»l'ji-i), *. [NL., < Gr. 
npdaumw, free, + ZAyor, pain.] Fseisl neursl- 


proMmoloi7 (projP$^l>ji), n. 
nov, free, + •^ayta, OeytiP, q>eak 
Physiognomy. 

ProBOpradsoilS (prf-afi-pf-nis'kns), n. [NL. 
(Kirby, 1857), < (Ir. tpdaunw, free, + Maioc, 
a wofid-louse, dim. of 6vof. ass: see Oabuma.} 
A genus of supposed smi^pod erustsoesns, a 
species of whloh, P. prihUmaliUma, oooun in 
the Permian of England. 

FTOBopoM^ proaopepeda (pr$-s6-p^p5':$). 

n. imY.proaopophost%p,proa(popeyamtra- 
proaopopaa,proatpopeia s It. proaopepea, pro- 
aopap^, < L. pram^papcHa, < Gr. irpoouiromHia, 
personifioation, a dm^tising, < mwnMntrpativ, 
persouify, dramatise, < irptouirov, free, penon, 
a dramafio eharaeler, + mmtp, make, form, do.] 
literally, maUii^Ythat is, inventiiig or Imsgin- 
ing)ap6wn; in roef., originally, frtnidiieaon, 
in a dueourae or oompontion, of a pretended 
speaker, whether a person absent or deeeaaed, 
or an abetraetionor inanimate object: in mod- 
ern neage generellljrUiniM to the latter sense, 
and aoeocraigly Ofiidvalent toparaef^jlaalton. 



rh» an* qpwlit {of i 

jwri^iBwhldtttwq^ailwpwrionrteiaBothtr; m where 
lUiou intfodoeed l^CloeroMqM»ldiigttiroii|th htilipe. 
. . . BonieUinee this flcmteta the form eCeodlloqiij or 
ftdlelogiiei Thli wuiheaiioienteeniiooiiietlo. 

B. JT. Hey, Art of JHMoarM^ 1 844. 

nroWPOP«fttM> l<V.pro$opep^,<li.proiopo- 
}i€e(o: MB jmMopop«ia.] Same aa pro»<^opeia. 

The wtUemlyiiielloioiu jNmmMgMif , whe^ 
brings In the Jtorerend snd rarless Bldiop of London 
pleedlng for hli wife to the MetnipQlitan« beoomes well 
the month of n sonirll Mass-prieit 

Jhk Matt, Honor of Married Clergy, IL 1 7. 

prosopopOBia, n. See pnmpimtia. 

proBopoitmiodTmia (pr^^p^-stdr-nH^m'- 
i-h), n, [NL.f < Ghr. irpoau/Trov, face, + aripinVf 
+ d{dv/<oc, doable: see didimoua,'] In 
leratoLt a double monstroaily, wim union of 
faces from forehead to sternum. 

prOBOpotoda (pr^5-p9-td'gi^), n. r^.,<Qr. 
rrpdaumv, face, 4- rdicoc, jjmrturition.J Parturi- 
tion with faoe-presentauon. 

Prosopnlllioiiata (pr0B-$-pul-md-n&'t|), a. pi. 
[NL.: WM pnmpulmonateT] Those aii^breath- 
ing gastropods whoso pulmonary sao occupies 
All anterior position. 

proBOpilllllonate f pros- 9 -pnPm$-nftt), a. [< Gr. 
7r/j«ioiii^ forward, + L. bulifio, lung: seepalmo- 
naio.'} Having anterior pulmonary organs: 
applied to those pulmonates or pulrooniferous 
gastropods in which the pallial region is large, 
and gives to a visceral sac, with the concomi- 
tant forward position of the pulmonary cham- 
l»er, an inclination of the auricle of the heart 
forward and to the right, and of the ventricle 
backward and to the left. 


proranrlfur (pros'* 


. Of or pertai. 
vided with a prosopy] , 
of an endodermal chamber of a si^nge. 

prla (pros'^pU), n. [< Gr. fr/idcu, for- 


wardT 4- a gato.1 In sponms, the incurs 
rent aperture by which an endodermal cham- 
ber communicates with the exterior. 

Betaming to the anoestnl form of sponge, Olynthns, 
let ns oonomve the endoderm growing out into « number 
of uppfOxImAtely spherical chambers, each of whicli com- 
municatos witli Uic exterior liy a pramm^ and with Uie 
paragastrlo oarlty by a oomparatlvoiy laivu aperture, 
which we may tenn for distinction an apopyle. 

W, J. SdttoM, Encyc. Blit.. XXn. 414. 

prosothoracqpagns (pros-d-thd-ra-kop'^-gus), 
n, [Nla. < cS/wpAiw, forward, 4- 06pa^ 
thorax, 4 irdyof, that which is fixed or nrinly 
set, < irvyvffvm, stick, fix in.] In teratoh, a 
double monster with the thoraces fused toge- 
tiier in front. 

prospect (prd-spokt'), V. [< L. proepeoiare^ look 
forward, look out, look towanl, foresee, freq. of 
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0. That which is preaented to the eye; scene; 
view. 

There laamoat peasant jnwmM from that walke oner 
the railes Into thel^erle gamen. 

Oor^ CradltlMk L 86^ sig. O. 
Up to a hill anon his steps he rear'd, 

From whose high top to lun the p romeet round. 

SimS^P. B., II. 888. 
Whst a goodly jeoigMef spreads around. 

Of hills, and dalei^ and woods, and lawns, snd spires! 

Tkommmt Summer. 
There wss nothing in partloulsr in the pnepeot to 
chaim ; It wss an arersge French view. 

U, JttfiMt, Jr., Uttie Ibur. p. 88. 

8f. A view or representation in perspective; a 
perspective; a landscape. 


The Domes or Cupolas hare a murvellons effect In proe- 
peel, though thoy are not many. 

Luter, Journey to Pari% p. 8. 
The last Scene does present Koah and his Family oom* 
»rlth all the “ ‘ ‘ 


Ing out of the Ark, with all the Beasts, two by two, m 
slltlie Fowls of ilie Air seen In a iVumsef sitting upon t 
Trees. Quoted In AekUm'e Social Lire In Beign of Que 


L intrima. If. To look forward; have a view 
or outlook ; face. 

This poynte . . . proepeelethe towarde that parte of 
Aphrike wnlohetheportumdes caule Ouiut Bonn Bperui- 
tUs, Petea Martpr (ir. Inlklen's First Books on Amerloi^ 

led. Arber, p. 1»>. 

Like Canwnton^ within a Wood they chooee 
Sixteen fair Trees that never leaues do loosei 
Whose eqnall front in qnsdran form proepeded, 

As If of purpose Nature them erected. 

Sylmdtr, tr. of jjuBartas's Week% It, The nandy-CrsIts. 

8 (pros'pokt). lu mining, to make a search ; 
explore: as, to proapeet for a place which may 
be profitably worked for precious metal. 

II. trana. 1. To look forward toward ; have 
a view of. 

He took* the oapitalne by the hand and brought him 
with oertolne of hb familiars to the highest towre of his 
pslaloA from wbense th^ mygbt prdpeeu the mayne 
s£jPsCcr Martyr (tr. token's First Books on Amerloa, 

[ed. Arber, p. 178). 

2 (pros'pekt). In mining : (a) To explore for 
unworked deposits of ore, as a mining region, 
(b) To do experimental work upon, as a new 
mining claim, for the purpose of ascertaining 
its probable value : as, he injyraapeeting a claim. 
[Pacific States.] 

prospect (pros'pekt), ft. [< F. proapeet » Sp. 
Pg. proapeeto aa It. praapetto, < L. proapeetua, a 
lookout^ a distant ^ew, <i^oapieera, pp. pro- 
apeetuSf look forward or into the distance: see 
proapeet, 1. The view of things within the 
reach of the eye; sight; survey. 

Who wss the lord of house or land, that stood 
Within the proepeet of your covetous eyef 

FMshsr, Beggars' Bath. 1. 1 
^ The streete ere strait, yeelding pnepeet from one gete 
toaaotlMr. PtavtuT^rliiiage. p. 4801 


and aU the ooeat. In 
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L.,x.88. 


le Beasts, two by two, and 
“ *“■ ion the 

Queen 

[Aune^ I. 267. 

4. An object of observation or contemplation. 
Man to hlmaelf 
lo % Urge pmmeeL 

Sir J. Denham, llie Sophy, v. 1. 

The Survey of the whole Creation, and of every thing 
that is transsoted in it, la a l*roepiei worthy of Omni- 
selenoo. Addiaon, Spectator, No. 81& 

Of. A place which affords an extensive view. 

People may from that [dace as from a most ddeotahle 
pnapeeA contemplate and view the parte of the City round 
about them. Ccvyol, Crudities^ L 206. 

Him God beholding from his pmnirel lilgh. 

P. U, 111. 77. 

6. A wide, long, straight street or avenue: as, 
the Ascenmon Proapeet in Bt. Petersburg. FA 
Russian use.] — 7. Direction of the front or a 
building, window, or oilier object, especially in 
relation to the poiiito of the compass; asMct; 
outlook; exposure: as, a proapeet towanl the 
south or north. 

Without the Inner gate wore the ohanibers of the sing- 
ers; . . . and tlieir priNqmil was towanl the south ; one at 
the side of the east gate having Vbe proepedt toward the 
north. Eiek. xL 44. 

8. A looking forward; anticipation; foresight. 

Is he a prudent man as to his temporal estate who lays 
designs only for a day, without aiw prveped to or provi- 
sion for the remaining part of llfcf Tmdmnu 

9. Expectation, or ground of expectation, espe- 
cially expectation of advantage (often so used 
in the plural): as, a proajicet of a good harvest; 
n proapeet of preferment; his proapeoUs are good. 

I had here also s proejteel of advancing a profitable 
Trade for Ambergrease with these People^ and of gaining 
a oonsldeimhle Fortune to iiiy self. 

Dampier, Voyages, I. 48L 
For present joys are more to flesh and blood 
Than a doll promwl of a distant good. 

Dn/dm, Hind and l*antbor, Ul. 886. 

Without any reasonable hope or proapeet at enjoying 
them. Bp. AUerbury, On Mat. xxvll. 26. 

I came down as soon as I thouglit there was a proepoti 
of breakfast CAarbtts Brimta, Jane Eyre, xxxvIL 

Over and over again did he fCelUnll ruin excellent jwot- 
jMsCs by some piece of mailcap folly. 

ForUdgmy B99.,B.n.,JiU1b. 

10. In mining, any anpearance, osjiecially a 
surface appearance, whioh seems to indicate a 
chance for successful mining. Sometimee used as 
a synonym of eobr In panning out auriferons sand, or 
more often for the entbe amount of metal obtained in 
PMining or vanning. 

11. In her., a view of any sort used as a bear- 
ing: as, the prmrpecf of a ruined temple. mSstil 
l-£ Seom.Landeeipet ebo. See view, a.— 9. Promise, pre- 
sumption, nope. 

proiqpeeter, n. See projector. 

prOBpectioa (pi^pek'shqn), n. [< proapeet •¥ 
-ton!] The act of looking forwaxd, or of p 
vidii^ for future wants; providence. 

What does all thb prove, but that the proqwMon, which 
must be somewhere. Is not in the anlrou. but In the Crea- 
torf i’eby, Nat Theol., xvlU. 

prospeotline (prfi-s^k'tiv), a. and n. [< ME. 
proapeetyve, n., < OF. proapeetif, a. (as a noun, 
proapecUve, f.). as It. proapettino, < LL. pro- 
meeUeua, pertaining to a prospect or to looking 
forward, s L. proapieere, pp. proapeetua, look 
forward, look Into the distance: see project,'] 
I. a. It. Suitable for viewing at a distance; 
perspective. 

In time's long snd dsrfc proepeeUee gisss 
Foremw what future days should bring to psss. 

MOtan, VaeationlhLercise, 1. 71. 

This to the p roapee U oe glass of the Ghrlstton, by which 
be eau see from earth to heaven. 

,fiulnte'Best,lv.8. 


pro- 


9. Ijooking forward in time ; characterised by 
foresight; of things, having rt^fercnce to the 
future. 

The French king and king of Sweden are circumspect, 
Indostrioni^ and proepMUeewo in this affair. Sir J. CkBd. 

A largo, liberal, and proepeetivo view of the Interests of 
states. Burke, A Keglcide Pesce. 

Nothing could liave boon nioru proper than to past a 
proepeelioe statiitu tying up In striot uiitall tire little which 
still remained of tho i^towii pnificrty. 

Maeauiay, Hist. Eng., xxUl. 

8. Being in proHpoct or exxiectation ; looked 
forward to; exiKHitod: as, proatweiive advan- 
tages; B, proajHivtire appointment. 

II. w. 1. Outlook; prospect; view. 

A quarter past eleven, and ne'er a nymph In vroMMS- 
Uve. H. JoiuMti, rynthla^ Kevel% n. 1. 

Men, standing aoconlliig to the prttefieiiHve of their own 
humour, seein to see tho aelf aaiiie tilings to appear other- 
wise to ilieni than either they do to other, or are Indeed 
in themselves. Daniel, Defence of Rhyme, 

The reports of inlllloiis In ore, iiiul iiillllona In proepeo- 
tine. lUidun TraoMer, Jan. 24, 1880. 

2f. Tho future bcouo of iictioii. 

HowBoi*ver,the whole aceiiu of nffaiin wan changed from 
Spain to Franco ; there now lay the ffrrMpmtfiw. 

Sir 17. Wottmi, Bellijiilw, p. 218. 

8f. A perspoetivo glnsH; a tolcHcopc. 

Tlnw spoken id Alocim and Viluhm, 

Anil Aristotle, that writeii In her lyvos 
Of queyute mlroiira and of jtnmjteetyoee. 

Chaueer, rkiulre's Tale, 1. 896. 
It is a ridiculous thing, and fit for n satire to persons of 
judgment, to sch) what shifts these formalists nave, and 
what firfMmartfnw t4) make aii|N>rfleles t4> setan liody that 
hatli depth and bulk. Rartm. Heemliig Wise (ed. 1887). 
What doth that glass prtwent liefore ihliio eye? . . . 
And to tills all? doth lliy imvtpinlive please 
Th' abused fancy with no bIiuimni hut these? 

QuariM, Emblems, UL 14. 

4t. A lookout; awiitcli. 

lie tlier plawl 

A protpeeUve vnoii tho top o' ih' mast . . . 

And straight give notice when ho doth deaerle 
The force and eouiining of the enuinle. 

Timee* WhietU (E. E. T. 8.X p. 146. 

5. In her,, perHpectivo: br, a pavement paly 
harry in proapretivv. 

prospectiYely (im)-»pek't.iv-li), ndv. [< pro- 
aiweiive + -/?/^.] In a pniMpcctive inaiiner ; wtli 
reference to the 

prospfMrtiTeness (piy-Rpok'tlv-neR), n. [< pro- 
apcctive + -«c/##,] Tliw Btato of being proupec- 
tlve; the act or habit of regarding tJie future; 
furcHight. , 

If wo did not alruiuly posstsw the Idea of design, we 
could not recognise iMintrlvance and pniepectivenoee In such 
Instuiioos as we have referred to. WhowoU. 

prospectivewise (pro-Hpisk'tiv-wlz), adv. Ill 
her., in prospective. Hoc proapeeUrr, 5. 

prospector, prospector (pros'pc^k-tnr, -tftr), w. 

[iproajwet + -frl.] In nmdng, one who 
explores or Rcaiv,h(>H for valuabh^ minerals or 
ores of any kind uh pndiiniiiary to re^lar or 
continuous operations. iUnwpnva JoHaiektr, 

A largo number of j/ntepeettira have nrossed over the di- 
vide to the Britlah head waters id the Viikoti, In search of 
the rich diggings found by a lucky few last year. 

Science, VIII. 178. 

On all diggings there is a class of men, liiipalloiit of steady 
constant Inlmiir, who devote thRiiiHelves to the exploring 
of hitherto uiiwnrked and untrodden ground : tliose man 
are dlstlnguIslKNl by the name nf jnrtmtrettm. 

A, C. QraiU, Eusli Life in Qiieeiisland, II. 268. 

prospectus (pro-Hpek'tus), II, [< L. proaj)eetua, 
a lookout, prospect: see proapeet,'} A printed 
sketch or plan issued for the pnrpoHO of making 
known tlio chief fuatnres of Monie proposed en- 
teriirise. a prospectus may annoiitiou the subject and 
plan of a lltorary work, and the iiiHiiner and tenns of pub- 
itcatioii, etc., or the proiHMula of a now company, joint- 
■took aaaoclatlon, or other undertaking, 
prosper (pms'p^’r), v. [< F. proajifycr ss fip. 
Pg. proaptrar = It. proaptrarc, < L.proaperare, 
cause to Hucceod, render happy, < proaper,proa- 

r rua, favorable, fortunate: see proaperoua,} 
iniraua. 1. To l>e prosperous or successful; 
succeed; thrive: advance or improve in any 
good thing: said of persons. 

They, In their earthly (tonaan placed, 

Long tlmo ahall dwell and pnieper. 

MilUm, P. L., xlL 816. 
Enoch ... BO prosper’d that at last 
A Incklor or a Imldcr fisherman, 

A corefuller In peril, did not breathe. 

Tennyeon, Enoch Arden. 

2. To be in a successful state ; turn out for- 
tunately or happily : said of affairs, business, 
and the like. 

The TxhiI made all that ho did to proeper In his hand. 

Oen. xxziz. 8. 

AU things do pmmer beat when they are advanced tothe 
better; a nnraeiy of atocka ought to be In a more barren 
ground than that wherennto yon remove them. 



1 nvrer heard of any thing that pmiptred whioh, being 
onoe dealgnixl fbr the Honcmr of tiod, waa allenatiMl from 
that ITae. UvwM, J<etten, 1. r. 8. 

Well did all thiiigii prtmper In hie hand, 

Nor waa there auoh another In the land 
For alreiifftli or gofNlllneaii. 

Wrniam JUffrriM, Earthly Paradlae, IlL 112. 

Sf. To iucrouHK in aizo; f^ow. 

Black chorry*ireea prvHper ever to oonalderable tfnil»er. 

Xnelyn, 

n. trans. To muko proHperoufi; favor; pro- 
mote Die Hue(iOHH of. 

liOt every one of yon lay by him In atore aa Ood hath 
jmuipered him. 1 Cor. xvL 2. 

We hiive HO bright and benign a atar aa yonr inajuaiy to 
conduct and iih. 

ikustm. Advancement of Learning, ii. ]0(i. 

All Milnga concur to pronper our deaign. Drydm, 

prOBperation (i)roH-i»f5-ra'Mh(»ii), w. [< OP. pnw- 
prrtUUm^ < LL. prmperatio{n^), jiroMperity, < li. 
pfVHMirarCf proHpor: boo prittmcr*’] wjHjKjrity. 
HnlfimlL [ObHoloto or provmoiiil.] 

ch Ill-luck tuniud to wtmieniUiim. 
AnuAia K, Barr, Friend (Hi via, vl. 

' (proH-por'i-ti), n. [< ME. prosjurU 

~Hr, ? OF. prtmjHrite, pro^irvli^ P. proHuvntv = 
Bp. prwtjMirUlad ss proHjHiritUnie ss It. prtut- 
pcriidf < }A.proMjK:nta{t-)Mf goml fortune, < ;nvw- 
fKT, favoranle, Tort.uniito: H(*oprtwrpm)iw.] Tin* 
Btato of being proHporouM; good fortune in any 
buBinoBB or enterprine; MuecoBB in reHpeet of 
anything goinl or doHirable : ub, agricultural or 
cornmortnal prtutpvrity; national jmMparilif. 

Ptwpnity doth beat dlacover vice, but ailveraity doUi 
boat dlHC4ivor virtue. ilaetnt, Advemliy. 

P rtHqmrgylmth the true Nature of an (Ipinte, fur Itatii- 
poflea and pleaaea nt the aamc time. 

SHilinttjIlfet, Hennona, 111. xill. 
lie . . . would . . . rtdurii 
In auch a aiinligbt of jmmmrUu 
He aliould not lie relectiHf. 

Tmut/mn, Aylnier'a Field. 

-•jm. Good fortuiu^ weal, welfare, well-being. See 
pmaw. 

prosperoiu (pron'id^r-UB), a. [< ME.*pnwpfr- 
owB, < AP. prtmpfrouHt jpt'tMptrt^iM^ l^isporoim, 
an oxt(*ncl(ui form of (IF. prtMpvrCf F. prmptrv 
sss Hp, l^g. It. prtut pf.ro f < t jtrfMfwrus, proKiwr^ 
favontblo, fortiniato, lit. * according to oiio*h 
hope,’ < pro, for, tufcordiiig to, + spvH^ hope (> 
sptrarc, hope). (T. desjmir^ dfinfMrnte,'} 1, 
Making good progrcBs in tlio pursuit of any- 
thing dcHirablc; having continued goo<l f<ir- 
tiino; HiiccoHBfui; thriving: n, proftjMrotts 

trade ; a prosjMrom voyage ; a prospiroutt citi- 
zon. 

tlio vine ahall give ber 
Xeidi. vlll. 12. 
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proM^ (proB), n. [In pi. proiJtfis, as if pi. of proBtotonrhcBa» proiUtonrliM 
proHM, but ^par. orig. sing., same as yiroocM; ^ ^ ^ 

see procosft.j ^ proceas or projeotion, ae of or 
oil a horn. [Bare.] 


I'ho need ahull bo nnmpenmH; 
fruit. 

(Toniit all tbo ndvaiitagu fimKpenmM vice aitaiiia ; 

TIa but wliat virtue llltm from and diadaiiia 

l<:aaay on Mon, iv. S(K 

I'baro the vain youth who iiiafle the world hia priae, 

That prtmpcrtnu robber, Ah'xaiidcr, Ilea 

itrmw, ir. of Ijiican'a Fharaalla, x. 

2 . Favorable; benignant; propitioun: aa, a 
proMperous wind. 

A calmer voyage now 

Will waft me; and tbo way, found protpermu once, 

Induoea beat to hojie of like auccoHa 

MOtm, F. K., i. 104. 

A favourable apowl 
RiiMe tliy mliror'd maat, and lead 
llini' jiroi^Mrotia flotMla hla holy urn. 

Tennyfiun, In Memoiiani, ix. 

»8yil. 1. NfirMHtfid, etc. (aec /ffTfunato). flonrlaliliig, well- 
og, well-UKdo.— 2. Fropitloua, aiiaptcloua 
prOBperonsly (proH^pCtr-uB-li), adv. In a pros- 
perouH inanticr; with buccobb or good fortune. 

Oonalder that he Hue at hla hartea eaae protperoudif In 
thla worlde to bla IIiioh end. 

Jtp. Ganiiurr, True Oliedicnce, I'o tlie Keailer. 

prosperousneBB (proB'pf^r-UM-n(i>B), n, Tiic state 
of iMung proBperoiiH; prosperity. 
prospllFBiB (pros'fi-Bis), m . ; pi . prosphpms (-sez). 
[NIj., < Or. Trpdo^tfTif, a growing to sometbiug, a 
joining, < irf)otn^vm\ make t<i grow to, fasten, 
PUSH. TT/Mitn^hFfHhf, grow t o or upon, < wfxif, to, + 
fftrnv, cause to grow, ])aas. grow.] In 

pathoi,, ndli(*sion ; a growing together. 
prpBpiclence (pro-HpiBh^ens), n. [< L. pronjA* 
p]>r. of Wo/muVvtc, look forward, look 
out: see prow/icrf. J Tne act of looking forward. 
prOBporaAgluill (prd-Bpo-ran'ji-um), n.; pi. 

(-jl). [NL., < L. ;»ro, before, + 
NIi. Hforanginm^ ip v.] A vesicular cell in the 
ChytndkiP^ the protoplasm of wliich passes into 
an outgrowth or itself, the sporangium, and be- 
comes divided into swarm-simn^s. Ih' Bnry, 
pnMB^ (pros), N. TAppar. a dial, form of ptfm 
in like sense.] Talk; conversation. HalHwdl, 
[Prov. Eng.] 


They have cmcly tliree apeora or Mnoaaff, and the two 
lower tunic awry, but the uppermoN groweth fright to 
heaven. TorMMd/'a Four-Footed Beaata, p. 227. iuamwU,) 

PrOBtanthera (proa-tan-the'rft), n. [NL. (La- 
hillardijire, 1800), so called in allusion to the 
Hpurred anthers; irreg. < Gr. npomiitivau add 
(< TTfkir, to, h(?Hidcs, + TiOhnii^ pnt), + NL. tfw- 
thera^ anther.] A j^nus of shrubs of the order 
LftlnatiPf tyrie of the tribe rrostuntherem. it ia 
eharucicrixed by a two-llpped calyx with the llpa entire 
or one niiiiuiely noiclieu. and by ci»mplotely two-celled 
uiittiiTi^ iiaually with tlie back of tlie ooiiiieuilvu apurred, 
blit the liaae not prolonged. The S8 aiieclea are all Aua- 
tialiaii. Thw are rualnoui^ glandular, and powerfully 
fMloniuH alimoH or uiideraliruba, with uauallv amall leavea, 
Hiid with white or red flowera aolltaiy In toe axUa, aomu- 
lltncH forming a tormina] raceme. Thiqr are known aa 
mint-h-f tt miiU lnuht or Autlralian liiaei and P, Uuiuniium^ 
ibe largoat apeeiea, aometimea reaching SO feet, ia alno 
called the VifAartan dogwowL 

PrOBtanihere8B(pros-tan4he're-B), ».pl. [NL. 
(Hontlmm, IHiUS), < PronUinihira + -<«.l A 
tribe of Australian Hhriibs of the order hnhi~ 
olfv» It la characterized by a ten- to thirteen-norved 
c<|iiul or two-llpped calyx, four atameiia with two-cu1le<l or 
oiie-celled anthcra, a two-lipped corolla with broad Uirunt 
and broad ilattlah upper 11]^ an ovary but alightly fuur- 
l(»ljtMi, and obovoid reticulated imtletiL fixed by a broad 
biieral acar. It inclndea alamt (Kl apeclea In 7 genera, of 
which PniatanUurrtt ia the type. 

prostata (pros'ta-ta), ft.; pi. prontaUp (-to). 
[NL., < Gr. irpoarnTtf:, one who stands before: 
see prost(it(\] The proatatic gland, or prostn t e : 
cliiiiHy in the phrase let'atffr proataim^ a part of 
the levator uni iiiiiHcle in special relation with 
tlie ])rostate. Also prosiaiim. 
prostatalgia (Jiros-t^turji-tt). w. [NL., < prw- 
totn, <j. V., + dXyof, pain.] Fain, most prop- 
erly neuralgia, in the prostate gland. 

prostate (pros' iut), #/. and n, [< Gr. wpoaraTt^y 
oti(» who stAiids before, < wfKnoruvaif stand be- 
fore, < ff/Hi, before, + ioruvaf, stand.] I. «. 
Htaiuliiig bi'forc^ or in front of something ; pros- 
tatic : spec.iilcally noting the gland known us 
the pronto Prostate body or glaiuL Hanm aa JI. 

- Prostate oomaretloiis, calculi of Uie pnwtHto gland, 
n. fi. The prostatAi gland; a largo glandular 
iKidy which embraces the urethra itniiiediately 
ill front of the mouth of tlie hladdi^r, whence 
t he name, in man the prostate Is of the size and shape 
of H Iionm-clumtiiui, surrounding the first section of the 
coiiiiH) of the iirutlira. It is a pale linn liody, placed In 
the |m)1v1m buhliid and below the symplwidB of the pubis, 
IMtsterior to tbo di>cp jieritieal fasciu, and resting upon the 
rectum, through the walls of which It ini^ eswly he felt, 


on tills account teoatar prontatm. It measures alNiiit 11 
incluni ill n'eatest width, 11 inches in length, and 1 inch In 
depth, and weighs about 0 drams. It hMrtially divided 
into a median and two lateral lobes. The prostate is lii- 
closcfl In a firm fibrous capsule mud couaiata of botli mus- 
cular and glandular tissue. The latter Is composed of 
Humorous rnconimw follicles whose ducts unite to form 
from 12 to 20 large excretory ducts^ wlilch pour their 
secrotloii lnU> the prostatic part of the urethru. 

prostatectomy (pros-tMek't^-mi), w. [< NL. 
proHtato, (]. V., + Gr. r.KTop//. a cutting out.] Ex- 
cision of more or loss of tno prostate gland, 
prostatie (pros-tat'lk), a. [< Gr. irpoorariKdcy 
imrtaiiiitig U) one who stands before, < rrpofrrd- 
r//*;, one who stands before: Bee fnrfNitate,'] Ot or 
pertaining to the prostato gland; aH, the proz- 
totir fluid, the secrotion of tiiiB gland; jtrontaHe 
iinithra, the part of the urethra ernbraiwd by 
the proBtuti^ ; prontatic concretioiiB, calculi of 
the pnistatie.— ProstattO ducts, twelve to twenty 
sliort ducts which open ujion tlie floor of the urethra, 
cliivtly ill the prostatie aliinsea.— Prostatlo plMCUB. See 
jdexw. - Profitatio sinus, a longitudinal groove In the 
fl(.Hir of the uretlira, on either side of the orest> Into which 
the prostatie ducts open.— ProstUtiO VCSlcfle, a small cul- 
de-sac, from a quarter to a half of an Inch In Its greatest 
dismeter. situated at the middle of the highest panof the 
un'st «if the urethra. It corresponds with the uterus of 
the female. Also called dnwpoeutairig, vMeU, and utorus 
wanculinot. 

prostatica (pros-tatM-kit), M.; pi. prftatxtUcsB 
(-sd). [NL.: soouroBliif/r.j The prostate gland: 
more fully calloa glandula profttatica. 
prostatitlc (pros-t^tit'ik), a. [< NL.priMrtofjffg 
+ -h’.l Affected witli prostatitis, 
prostatitis (pros-t^tt'tia), ii. [NL., < prostata^ 
q. V., + -ffw.l Inflammation of the prostate. 
pro8tat(>ey8titiB(pros^tfi-to-Bi8-ti'tiB),fi. [i^., 
< orontota^ q. v., + Gr. afor/r. bladder, + -<fM. 
Gf. ryafi/fs.] Inflammation of the prostate and 
tho bladder. 

prostatolithns (pros-tf-tol'i-thus), u. [NL., < 
jiromtain^ q. v., -r Qr. Atdoc, stone.] A oalcmlus 
of the pirate gland. 


I), ff. [NL., < proataia, q. v.,4- Or. Aora, a flow 
I Mv, flow.] Ifoeesdve or morbiddiaoharg/. 
from the prostate gland. 
prostatotoBiy (pros-ta-tot'a-mi), a. [< nl. 
proataUlf q. v., + Or. -^opia^ < rkpaatv^ rapm , 
cut.] In aurg., incision into the prostate, 
prostemal (prd-star'nia), a. [< proatcmum + 
-g 1.] Of or pertaining to the prostemum : pm. 
thoracic anil Bternal or ventnu, as a sclente oi 
an insect’s thorax.— pmteriisIepliiMra sad spi- 

iteniE, the pleura or side pieces of the prothonz, adltdi i 

lug the procternnm.--- ProBtornal groove or csaal, a hoi 

low extending between the front oox» : It Is found in munx 
Phpnehophora, serving for the reception ot the tostnim 
in repose.— Prosternal lobe, a central pridoiigiitlon of tbir 
front of the nrostemam, more or less completely oonccHi- 
lug the mouth when the head Is In repose^ as In the Kia 
Uiridm and l/MericLr.— FrOBtsnua SrOOSM, a posterior 
pnicess of the prostemum, lietwoen the anterior ooxsr. . 
Prosternal suturos, the impressed lines separating the 
slde-ploces from the prostemum. 
prostemationt (prcs-iOr-na'shqn), «. [< F. 
jftoaimiation as Bp. proaienMcUm as Pg. proa- 
terna§3o ss It. pf'oaiernazkmCf < L. proaternerv^ 
throw to tho ground, overthrow; see jtroatrafr. 
Of. conftt^rnaiwn,'] The state of being cast 
down; prostration; depression. 

While we think we are liorae aloft, and apprehend no 
hazsard, tlie falling floor sinks under ns, ana with it wo 
doscretid to mine. There Is a prontemaiian In assaults un- 
](N>kt for. FfAtham, Resolves, Ii. wi. 

Fever, vratching, and p r otAe rnation of spirits. 

Wmmant Surgery. 

prostemum (pro-slAr'iium), n . ; pi. proater^m 
(-lift). [NL., < L. pro, before, + NL. aUmim, 
q. V.] f . In entom., the ventriJ or sternal sclc- 
ritc of ihe proihorax; tho under side of tint 
proihoracic somite; tho middle piece of the 
aiitepootuH. Also praunlemum, — 2. [cop.] A 
genus of coleopterous iiisocts. Also ProaUr~ 
non.— Lobed prosternum. Seelo&Mf. 
prosthaphnresist (pros-tho-for'e-sis), n. [NL., 
< Gr. wpoath^peat^f previous siibtractfon, < 
npdatkPy before, + a^JfjKogf a taking awav: see 
aphfreaia.^ 1. Tho reduction to bring the iiih 
Iiareui place of a planet or moving i>omt to tin* 
mean plac(>. — 2. A method of computing by 
moans of a table of natural trigonometrical 
functions, without multiplying. It was invent- 
ed by a pupil of Tycho Brahe, named Witlig, 
but was entirely Biiperseded by logarithms, 
prostlisca (pros-the'kft), a. : pi. proathcem (-so). 
[NL., < Gr. irfxjoB^KJi, an addmon, append^e, < 
irpoffTiOvvat^ put to, aiid : WiL'proafJiffaifC] A somo- 
what gristly or siibcartilafinH^ds process of the 
inner side, near the base, of Uie mandibles of 
some coIeoi)tc*rouB insects, as the rove-beetles 
or Staphglifiidm, 

prosthecill (pros-thft'k^l), a, [< prtMfiheea 4* 
-al.] Of or pertaining* to the prostheca. 
prosthema (pros'the-mfl), a. ; pi. pritstheuntiiu 
(pros-thom Vtji). [NL., < Gr. npdoOepa, an b« 1- 
dition, apiiendage,< irpoariffhai, put to, add : see 
prostheca,'] A uose-ieaf; the leafy appendage 
of the snout of a bat. See cut under Phytlorhino, 
prosthenceplialou (pros -then -sef' a -Ion), n- 
[NL., < Gr. irpiaOeVf before. In ffrotit, + fysi- 
the brain.l A segment of the brain con- 
sisting essentially of the cerobelliun and medul- 
la oblongata. Spitska. 

prosthemc (pros-then'ik), a, [< Gr. wpd, l>e- 
fore, + aOivoCf strength.] Strong in the fore 
parts; having the fore parts preponderating in 
strength. 

prostheslB (pros'the-sis), n. [< LTi. proaihms, < 
Gr, np&oBeaigy a putting to, an addition, < irpooTh 
Oivat, put to, add, < to, 4- rMvai^ put, place : 
see fikcsis,] Addition; affixion; appendage* - 
Speclfloally— (a) In gram,, we additinn of one or moiv 
sounds or letters to a word; ospeolally, such addition nt 


Ing up Ml ulcer or fistula. AlsoprviMMC*. 
prosthstic (proB-thet'ik), a, [< Gr. irp 6 affert» . 
added or fitted to, < repntmBevaty put to, add : 
see prosihesis,] KxhibIGng or pertaining 
prosthesis; added; eftpeciafly, prefixed. 

The prtiOthaHo Initial sound for words beginning witli 
vowels Is now (tho Infant learning to artlonlato la twoiitx 
months old) ih, or an asplrateily. JTo., JUILSS:' 

Prorthotemdila (proR-th^-bruiK'U-ft), n. vi- 
[Nil., < Gr. vp 6 a 6 tv, before, + fipAyx"h giM*- ' 
Same as Proaobranmiata, 
prosttbnlonst (pros-tlb'u-lus), a. [< L. pr«w/»; 
hulam^ proaHhata^ proatihilis^ a prostitute. < 
proatare^ stand forth, stand in a public place. 
< pro, forth, before. 4 gtore, stand: see ambU,] 
Pertaining to prostitutes; hence, meretricious. 

)VvMiiiMrapreUtei«ndpri Ji!p.MhlSiag(^tit* 



uBU g Ul l it i (pros'ti«tat), «. I. j met. and pp,praih 
Utuied^ mvr. protHiuUiip. [< proaUtniiu, pp. 
ot prom tm r0 (> It. proBtitnire » Sp. Pg. 

as F. pro$Htuer),jfiBce before or in front, 
expose pnbtie^, lorth, before, + statuerc, 
oanee to stand, set up: see statue^ statute. Of. 
eansUtutSf tutstitutSf etc.] 1. To offer to a lewd 
use, or to indiscriminate lewdness, for hire. 

Do not pnmUtsU tlqr dsmditer, to omim her to be r 

Lot. xiz. 20. 


Ibr Buuqr went to Corinth, In reipeot of the multitude 
of fliriote jwMMhiCsl or oomeomtea to Venni. 

i^nneitaa PUgrhnege, p 821. 

2. To surrender to any vile or infamous pur- 
pose; devote to anything base; sell or hire to 
the service of wickedness. 

Shall I abnae thla oonoeorated gift 
Of atrength, . . . and add a greater aln, 
BrpnlUMtng holjr thln^ to idola? 

MUtan, S. A., 1. IBfiS. 


I pity fktsn my aool nnhaprw men 


Oompdl’dlby want 


y aool unhappy men 
to fireSiftufa their pen. 
JiasBcmmon, Tranalated 


Verae. 


The title (of eaquirel haa however, become so basely 
praSUhtied aa to be woiihloaa. If, and Q., 7th aer., V. 47i>. 


prostitate (pros'tl-tilt), a. and n. fl. a, < L. 
proatitutuSf exposed publicly, prostituted, pp. 
of vroatituere, expose publicly: see prostitute^ 
V, iL n. ss Bp. Pg. It, proatitnia^K, h.prostituta^ 
a prostitute, fern, of prosHtutus^ exposed pub- 
licly: see I.] L u. 1. Openly devoted to lewd- 
ness for gain. 

Hide bold by want, and proStthOs for bread. 

Prior, Henry and Kmnia. 

2. Sold for base or infamous purposes; in- 


famous; mercenary; base. 

I found how the world had lieeii mlided by imeglufe 
writera to aaorlbe the greatest exploits In war to cowards. 

Swift, GulUver’s Travels, 111. 8. 

So shameless and so jmeMtiCe an attempt to linposo on 
flu* oltlaena of America. 

A. HamitUm, The Federalist, No. Ixv. 

n. ». 1. A woman given to indiscriminate 
lewdnesB for gain; a strurapot; a harlot. In 
criminal law it has been hold that the element 
of gain is not essential or may be presumed. 

Dread no dearth of proAUnteii at Homo. Drydm. 

2. A base hireling; a morconaiy : one who en- 
gages in infamous employments for hire. 

No hIrelltiK she, lui pnmHtvUt to pmise. 

Popr, Rp. to Harley, 1. 80. 

prostitlltioil (proB-ti-tu'shgn), it. [< ¥, prosti- 
tution ss Bp. ^ostitueion as Pg. prtfstituif^ sa It. 
^ostituskme, < L. prostitutio{n-), prostitution, 

\ prosHtuere, pp. prostiiutus, expose publicly: 
see nrostitute,j 1. The act or practice of pros- 
titutinff, or offering the body to iudiscriminato 
sexual Intorcourse for hire. 

TUI prostitution elbows us aside 
In sll our crowded streets. 

Cowper, Task, tU. 00. 

2. The act of offering or devoting to a base or 
infamous use: as, the prostitution of talents or 
abiUtieB. 

When a country (one that 1 could name) 

In prostitution sinks the sense of shame. 

When infamous Venality, grown bold. 

Writes on his bosom **to \te let or solA" 

Cbifper, Tablo-Talk, 1. 418. 

I hate the prosMiitffea of the name of friendship to sig- 
nify modish and worldly alUanoes. Smeroon, Friendship. 

prostitutor (pros'ti-tu-tor), ft. [as P. proaUtu- 
Umr as Pg. prostituidoTf < L. prostitutoTf a pros- 
titutor, pander, violator, < prosHtuere^ pp. pros- 
titutua^ expose publicly: see priMrfjfMte, 9.] One 
who prostitutes; one who siibmits one’s self or 
offers another to vile purposes; one who de- • 
grades anything to a base purpose. 

This sennon would be as aeaaonahle a reproof of the 
Methodiate as the other was of the nroriOufora of the Lord’s 
Bp. Hurd, To Warbnrton, T 
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suit the CWbniflto present In the Snt Initiiiee, the m. 
mal ooiidltlon of the body known as hUateml mnmefay. 
PtOgtomnm (pros' t$-mum), a. [NL., < Gr. np6, 
before, + eropa^ mouth.] A genus of aproctous 
rhabdoooelous TurheUaria, having a second or 
frontal in addition to the nsual buccal probos- 
cis. Also Vrostoma, 

prostrate (pros' trat), v. t; pret. and pp. jimt- 
fmfed, ppr. prostrating, L. pTostratuSf jip. 
of prostemere (> It. jfrostemeref prostsmtire ms 
Sp. Pg. prttsiemar as P. prostemer), strew in 
front of, throw down, overthrow, < pro, before, 
infront of, + atemerc, smead out, extend, strew: 
see stratusf strew,’] 1. To lay flat; throw down: 
as, to prostrate the body.»2. To throw down; 
overtl^w; demolish; ruin: as, to prostrate a 
government ; to prostrate the honor of a nation. 

In the streets many they slew, and fired divert places, 
jn^Mdrngiiptwoperlshesalinostentl]^ SiirJ,tta}fward. 

8. To throw (one’s self) down, in humility or 
adoration; l>ow with the face to the ground: 
us<^ roflexlvely. 

All the spectators j»njaemil«d UwnwAoes most humbly 
upon their knees. Coruat, CYndltiol^ 1. 88^ slg. U. 

T proSIroiriinitmlf in Uie humblest and decoutest way of 
genuflection 1 oau Imagine. Howett, Lettm, I. vL 82. 

4. To present submisBively; submit in rever- 
ence. 

We cannot ho 

Ambitious of a lady, in your own 
Dominion, to whc»m we sitall more wUUngly 
Prostrate our duties. 

SMHey, Grateful Servant, L 1. 

6. In med,, to make to sink totally ; reduce ex- 
tremely; cause to saceumb: as, to prostrate a 
persoirs strength. 

prostrate (pros'trat), a, [< ME. prostrai as OF. 
prostr^f < L. prosiratus, pp. ofprosUimere, strew 
mfrontof : seviprostraie,e,] 1. Lying at leu^h, 
or witli the body extended on the ground or 
other surface. 

Well ny so hslf hour the lay, this swet wight, 
ProSbral to the erth. 

Jtian. qfPartenayCR, R. T. 8.), 1. 8800. 
Mother Jourdsln, he you prootrato, and grovel on the 
earth. Shot., 2 Hen. VL, 1. 4. 18. 

Havoc and devastation in the van, 

It IKtna's eruption] inarohos o’er tlio proStrato work of 
mail. Cowper, Heroism, 1. 22. 

2. Lying at mercy, as a suppliant or one who 
is overoomc in flgiit: as, niwoalrale foe. 

Look gracious oil thy proStraU thrall. 

Shak., 1 Beil. VL, L 2. 117. 

3. Lying or bowed low in the posture of hu- 
mility or adoration. 

O’er diields, and hrims, and helmed heads he rode 
Of thrones and mighty serapldin proetrate. 

MUUm, P. L., Vi. 841. 

See thy bright alters throng'd withyreifw^inga ^ 

4. In hof., lying flat and spreading on the 
ground without taking root; procumbent.— 0, 
In roo7., closely appresseii to the surface ; lying 
flat: as, prostrate hairs. «Syn. 1. Prostrate, Suptne. 
Prone. He who lies prostrate may he either supilne (that 
is, with his face up) or prone (that is, with his face down). 


pfotamnjim 

A condition of proStraltion, whoee qnlekly oonaommated 
debility pnnled all who witneiaed it 

ChasMta BrasSS, Shlrlyy, xilv. 

Hsnrtms prostratUm. Bee nsrooua. 
prostrator (pros'tra-tgr), u, [< LL. prmilrator, 
prostrator, < h, prostemere, pp, prostratus, over- 
throw: see jtrostrate,] One who prostrates, 
overturns, or lays low. 

Common iNKinle ... are the groat and lnfklllblopnie> 
Mora of all rfiiglon, v< " ' * " 



^ vertne, honour, order, peace, civil- 

Ity. and hiiinniiity, if left to Uieniselvea. 

Bp. Oaudm, Tears of the i'hnrah, p. 180. (DavtNu) 

prostyle (pro'stil), a, [< L. prttstgtoSf < Gr. 
7rpik7rt'>.oc« having columns in front, < fep6^ in 
front, + coliinin.] In 

ufcA., noting a f>ort.ico in 
which the columns stand out 
entirely in front of the walls 
of the building to which it is 
attached; also, noting a tem- 
ple or other structure having 
columns in front only, but 
across the whole front, as 
distiu^ished from a poriico 
ta anm, or a stTuctiin^ char- 
aoterixed by such a )iortico. 

Bee amphiprostjfief miUO, and 
portico. 

The next step |in the development 
of a temple plHii| whs the nmiovnl of 
theseside wnlls|antiD|. . . . columns 
taking their plucu In Uio corners. . . . 
and the prostyle temple was t hus oli- 
talned. Hrbrr, Ancient Art (tr. by ClsrkeX p. 200. 

prosy (pro'si), a, [< x*ritse + ny i.] Like prose ; 
prosaic; hence, diHl ; tiMlions; tin^some. 

l*oet8 are prttey in ilieir common talk, 

As tliefasl trotters, for Die most ]Nurt, walk. 

0. R . Uvlmes, The iteiiker’s Dinner. 

They tell us we hsvo fallen on prumf dsys. 

lAnvetl, I !ndcr the WIHowi. 

prosyllogism (prd-sil'v-jlzm), «. [= P. nrosyl- 
logismo ms l*g. jurosiltogismo, < Gr. irfxstmXoyte- 
a syllogism of wliich the couol union forms 
the major premise of another, < before, in 
front of, + m>X^oyt(Tfi6c, a concliisioti, a consc- 

a uonce: see sylhgism,’] A syllogism of which 
tie conclusion is a primiise of aiiotlior. 

A protyUoffinn Is then when two nlloglsms are so con- 
taiiiM ill five propositions as (hat the ooiioliision of the 
first liecomes the major or minor of the following. 

Buryrmdieiu*, ir. by a (Icniluman, li. 18. 

Rpfeheirema ilciioUw a NylloglNiii which has a proeytkh 
giem to establish each of its premises. 

Atwater, Logic, p. 157. 

Prot, An abhrt^viaf.ioii of rrotestant, 
protactic (jir^tak'tik), a, [< Gr. irporoKTiKdCf 
placing bepirf?, < ir/ioroofrar, place before, < irp6, 
iiefore, in front, + rncraeo*, place, arran^: see 
taetic.] Being placed at the biiginning; pre- 
vious. 

protagon (pro'ta-gon), H. [NL., <Gr. nparof, 
first, + ayuv, ppr. of hynv, looii, act: see agent,] 
A piiospuureted, fatty, crystalline sulmtance, 
which forms a chief constituent of nervous tis- 
8110 . Its composition has been represented by 



IS, wiuB niB nujc up; wr jnvHv wiMi lUB iHwo uuwn;. tr ar m \ 

profitratioil (proH-tro'shgu), w. [< F. jtrostra- formula Cioo'*808^bI^^:i5 


,LotcL 

proatomial (prfl-std'mi-al). a. [< prostomi-um 
+ -aU] Prooral; situated in advance of the 
mouth; pertaining to the prostomium. 

The MoUosoa are Sharply divided into two great lines of 
desoeot or branches, according as tlie proetnM regloii is 
atrophied on the ouo hand or largely develop ed on the 
other. B, B. BaukeSter, Enuyo. Brit., XYI. 630. 

progtomiate (pr^std'mffftt), a. [< prostomium 
+ -at 0 l.] Prided with a prostomium. 

proatODUlim (pr^t5'mi-umh pi* prostomia 
(;4)* [^-t N Gr. TTpA before, 4- erdpa, month.] 
TEeremon In front of the mouth in the embryos 
of the iMamata; the preoral part of the head: 
said ehiefly of invertebrates, as mollusks and 
worms. This is the essential part of the head, and la 
qomiaoCed with the fSonlly of forward loeomotlon In a 
deOalte dlreoUon and the steady oaniage of the bo^, aa 
opfoiad te rotation of the boefy on lie long axis. Aaare- 


’tion SB Hp, postraeitm ms Pg. prostra^ eb It. 
ftrostraswne, < LL. prostratio(n-), an overthrow- 
ing, a subverting, < L. proatemeref pp. prostra- 
tus, overthrow, prostrate: prostrate,] 1. 

The act of prostrating, throwing down, or lay- 
ing flat. 

Though the loss of power to resist which prostration on 
the face implies does not reach the utter defeuoelessn«ss 
Implied by praetrution on the hack, yet it Is great enough 
to make it a sign of profound homage 

H. Speneer, Frin. of Boohfi., 1 884. 

2. The act of falling down, or the act of bow- 
ing, in humility or adoration ; jirimarily, the 
act of falling on the face, but the word is now 
used also for kneeling or bowing in reverence 
and worship. 

The comely P roa trati one of Hie Body, with Oenufleotlon, 
and o^er Acts of Humility in time of divine Service^ are 
veiT Bxemplanr. HoweB, Letters, Iv. sa 

How they can change their noble Words and Actions, 
heretofore so becoming the maleety of afree People^ into 
the base necessity of Court-flatteries and P rottr m ona. is 
not only stntige and admirable, bat lamentable to think 
on. Jfgion, Free Commonwealtli. 

lying at the feet of their blessed Lord, with the hum- 
blest Intention of aoholara and the lowest proetraHon at 
subjects. fibufJb, Sermons, IV. L 

8. Great depression; dejection: as, n prostra- 
tion of spirits.— 4. In med,, a great loss of 
strength, which may involve both voluntary 
and Involuntary functions. 

A sodden praStroHon of strengtlL or wesknew. attends 
thto oolllok. Arkuthsst, 


Now it has recently bcnni discovermi that white or fibrous 
nerve-tlasuo Is ohemfcslly dlstliigiif shed from gray or veslo- 
ular nerve-tissue by the preHcma) In large quantity of a 
sulMtance called pntagon. 

If. Speneer, rrin. at Psychol.. 1 84, note. 

protagonist (pnVtjig'o-iiiHt), n, [< Or. vfKjrayo- 
vtar^, a chief actor, first, + ayuvta^, 

a combatant, pleader, aiittor: see agonist,] In 
the Gr, drama, the leading character or actor 
in a play ; hence, in general, any leading char- 
acter. 

TIs oharaed upnn me that 1 make debanohed persons 
(such as they say my Astrologer and Gamester are) my 
r the chief persons of the drama. 

Dryden, Mock Astrologer, Pref. 

It Is tiniiosBlble to road the books of the older prophets, 
and etiMHslJilly of tlicir protayoniSl Amos, witliout seeing 
that the new tiling which tliey arc ooniMlIed to speak tt 
but His Inoxoraulo am* 


protoffoniete, or 


not Jehovah's grsoe, 
wrath. 


and rtehteooi 
Bneye, BrU,, xTx. 818. 


ProtalCFOnaria (pro-tal'si-o-na'ri-IJ), n. pi, 
[NL., ( Gr. TT/wTof, first, + NL. Afeyonana, 
q. v.] In somo systems, an order of alcyona- 
rian polyps. 

protfiinilion (prd-tHTn'ni-on), n, [NL., < Gr. 
irf)wTOi‘, first, + a/ivlov, amnion : see asmiou,] A 
hypoUietical primitive amniotic animal^ ^e 
supposed ancestor or common parent-form of 
the Amnionata, or those vertebrates which are 
provided with an amnion. 

In external appearance the protamnion was probably an 
Intermediate form between the salamanders and ^ lls> 
arda. HasekH, RvoL of Man (trana.)^ n. ISi 



Protunoiba 

Protain€Bba(pr6-ta-ni(Vb|l),N. [NL.,<Gh*.9r/)6. 
ToCf Arntf + XL. Jmcsha,] A of Monera, 
or myxopodouB I*roUtzon. with lobate, not fila- 
mentouB, pBeudopods. I^otoyenea, 

Ills opon t» doubt, bowevor, whether either P raUm u ^ 
ta, Protdfcenoi, or Myxodlctyuiu !■ Bnjrthiiifr bat one 
■tiige of n cycle of fonn* which ere nioro completely, 
thoujrh ]»erhttp8 not yet whollv. repreeented by lome other 
very liiteroetltiK Moiiera. utuity, Anet Invert, p. 76. 

protamCBban ()>r6'ta-Tnd'biin), a, and n. I. a. 
Having the charactorM of Protamaiba. 

u. ». A mein tier of the genus J^rotamcBba, 
protampblrhine (pro-tam'n-rin), n. [< Gr. npCf 
Tof, first, + NL. umphirhinus : see amphirMne,’\ 
The liypotheticul primitive ancestral form of 
vertebrates having paired nostrils. See am- 
phirhitw^ mtnttrhihc. 

From tills I*rtitamphirhiM wore developed, In divergent 
Hues, the true SlierlM, Hays, end Chlmwrw; the llanolda 
and tlie Ifipneusta. 

Uuaiey, Crltlquos and Addreases, p. 284. 
protaBdrlc ( pro-tan'drik), a, {As proiantlr-y + 
-if.] In botf same m pntanaroiis. 
protUldronB (pr^tan'dms), a, IMprotandr-y 
+ In btn,, same uh protrranarous, 

protandi^ ( pnVtan 'd ri ), n, [< Gr. nffUTog. first, 
4* av^ft (avd/i-), male (in mod. not. stamen).] In 
hot.f same m proterandry. 

The terms protandry and protogyny nsitil by Hildebrand 
to expresi^ In the one case the development of the sin* 
mens before tlie pistils, in the other case the development 
of the piatils before the atameiia, are ao convenient and 
expreaslve tliat they have been adopted in this pa^ei^ ^ 

protanto (prfi tan' to), [li.: pro, for, so fur 
as; tanto, abl. sing, ueiit. of iantim, so much.] 
For so much ; to that extont. 
protareh (prd'tilrk), w. r< Or. irpuro<,\ lir.^t, + 
rule.] A chief ruler. 

In the age of the Apostles and tlie age next auoocodihg, 
the hlgheat order In the church under the Apostles were 
national protarehM or natrlarulia. 

ALp, RratnhaUt Work^ 11. 140. (Paviet.) 

protarsiU (prd^tllr'sus)^ u.; pi. nroiarsi (-si). 
[XL., < Gr. vp6, lief ore, + ra/mdi*. > NL. iarms,'] 
In fafont., the whole tarsus of tlie first or fore 
leg of a six-fooled insect, in front of the meso- 
tarsuB, which in turn is succeeded by the meta- 
tarsus. 

protasis (prot'drsis), ft, [< L. prot4iMs, < Gr. 
trpdramci h stretcdiirig forward, a proposition, < 
fTporelmv, stretch forwai*d, < ir/sC forward, + 
rr/ve/v, stretch, extend : see fntf/.j 1. Anron- 
osition; a maxim. Johmton, [liare.]— 2. In 
yram, and r/rr?/., the first clause of a condi- 
tional soiiteiice. being the condition on which 
the main term (apodmis) deponds, or notwith- 
standing wliich ft takes jilaco: as, if we run 
(protamti)f we shall be in time (apodosis)] al- 
though he was incompetent ( protanki), he was 
elected (fipodosiM), See apodmin, — 3. In the 
ancient urama, the first (^*1 of a play, in which 
the several persons ore sliown, their characters 
intima1;ed, and the subject proposed and en- 
tered on: opposed to vpiUotis, 

I will . . . retnrne in theiL gentle reader, bcoanio thou 
ahalt be both theproCoinEi* and cataatrophe of my eiilatle. 

Tinwf WhUtU CR. E. T. S.X p. Hi. 

How, gentlemen, wliat oonaiiru you of our protwtiM, or 
flrat aotf B. Jotunn, Hagnetiok Lady, i. 1. 

4. In ane. prott,, the first colon of a diimlio 
verso or period. 

protastaollie (prv-las'ta-sin), II. [< rrofatt- 
iaouH + -iiifi.] Having the ohoraotor of Pro- 
tastaouH; primitive or ancestral as regards 
crawfishes. 

The common prakuUtiiim form la to be Bought in the 
IViaa lifucUy, Cnyflib, vi. 

ProtMtacOB (inv-tBs'ta-kuB), n. [XL., < Gr. 
wpwroj-, first, + aaraK^, a lobster.] A hy^io- 
thetical ancestral marine form from which the 
existing finviatile Potomohiidsp and Parasto- 
dito may have been developed. Hnxley, 1878. 
protatic (pro-tat'ik), o. [< L. protatieus, < Gr. 
irpoTOTiKdct pertaining to a protasis, < Trpdramc, a 
protasis: see prrdojw,] Of or pertaining to a 
protasis ; introductory. 

There are indeed aome pnttaHek peraona In the anoienta 
whom tliey make uae of in their Playa either to hear or 
give the relation. Prydm, EkaBy on Hram. Foeay. 

Protazonia (pro-tuk-sd'ni-^), n, ph [XL., < Gr. 
irp&Toc, first, + axis.] In morphology, 

azouiiij organic forms all of wliose parts are 
arranged round a main axis: correlated with 
Homaxonia, The I^oiaxttnia are divided into 
Monaxonia and Stayraxonia, 
protaxonial (m^tak-sd'nl-i^l), If. [< /VotodT- 
oftla + -ol.] Having all pa^ arranged rouifd 
a main axis ; of or pertaining to Proiaxonia, 
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Protea (nrfi'tM), a. [XL. (Lbuuens, 1787), 
so callea in allusion to the numerous forms 
naturally taken by these shrubs, shd especial- 
ly the roanv new forms and the loss of satiny 
surfaces when first cultivated; < Gr. n/MirHv, 
Proteus, a sea-god fabled to change himself 
into any shape he wished: see ProtOHoA A 
genus of apetalous shrubs, the type ox the 
order I*rotmeem and tribe iTOtom, it la oharae- 
teriied by a idender two-lippod and prolonged ealyx with 
the narrow upper aagmont aeparate to the naae at flower- 
ing, and the three othera fonning an entire or toothed 
liroader lower Up. by the four aeaBOe anthera borne on 
the calyx and ifrpcd with a prolonged oonnectlve^ and 
by the fruit, a haiiy nut tlppM with the mooth penia- 
tent Btyle. There are about 00 apedea, natlvea of South 
Afrtoa, one or two extending north Into AbyaBlnla. Tliey 
bear alternate or acattered rigid entire leavee, of many 
ahapea in the different apeelea. and flowera In largo dense 
round or eone-llke hoada, with numeroua overlapping 
Bcalea lietween, which are lometlmeB oonapicuoua ana 
colored, eapoclally redor pnible, P. eymniatf la known 



Branch cl /VwIm m0U0ni, with Inflomcence. 
a, n Bower ; 4, tlie hairy nut with the penfartmt ityla. 


aa the Cape oftiehoke-JUiwer, and P. inaU^mi aa the Cape 
tumeymeme, himty’A»neer, or wugair-htuh. The latter oon- 
tolna III lie flower-oup an aonndant aweet watery liquor, 
valued as a remedy for eongha. 

Proteaoea (pi-o-tf-a'sf-e), n. p}, [XL. (R. 
Umwn, 1800), < Protea + -ocoipj A largo and 
vci^ distinct ordor of apetalous plants of the 
HoncB Ikixihnaky, characierised by the four val- 
vato calyx-lobes, four opposite stamens, ono- 
cclloil ovary and one or two ovules, and further 
distinguished from tho nearly related laurel 
family by its anthers opening, not by a valve, 
but by a longitudinal line, it tnolndea about 0M 
Bueoiea and 62 genera, mainly South AfHoaii or Auatrallan 
■nmlMi or treea, with aome In South America, Asia, and 
the South Faeiflo. They are claased In two aeriea, Jfw- 
etimanfaeMv, with four tiiliea, bearing a imt or drupe, and 
Pollieidaree, with three, bearing a follicle or eapaole. Near- 
ly all bear alternate or atiattered eoiiaoeoua leaveo, often 
polymorphous and entire, toothed, or diaaeoted on the 
same plant. Thu flowers are usually in a head, spike^or 
meetne, set with numeroua braots, whioh often harden 
into an imbricated cone in fruit. For Important genera, 
aee Protoa (Uie type), PrirqpMlai, Perwomdk, Baokma, Ore- 
viUeOf and tledten, 

protaaceons (pra-tf-fi'shius), a, [< XL. Pro- 
tea + -mjcoffg, j Of or pertaining to the Prote- 
acem. 

Protean (pro't^n), a, and n, [< Proteus (see 
dcf.)+ -iiH.] I "a. 1. Pertaining to Proteus, 
a sea-god of classical mythology, who could 
change his shape at will ; hence, readily assum- 
ing different shapes; exceedingly variable. 

Yoar Pre/tmm tumlngB cannot ehange my parpoae. 

Bniti. and PI., Thieny and Theodoret, Iv. X 

All tho Pralean transformationa of nature, which hap- 
pen ooiitlnuaUy. Cadworth, Intelleotaal Syatani, p. XL 

2. [I, r.] In eoSl,, changeable in form; execut- 
ing movements involving shifting of shape, as 
an animalcule ; amosbiform or amoeboid; amoe- 
ban; of or pertaining to a protens-animaloule. 
Also Jtrote^form,^fn^au^ Miitwwimiiw, Anudm.— 
ProtMm Btim, a kind of aeml-trandaoent artlflcial atone 
nrenared from gviMinm. 

jBls. [/. 1. An actor who plays a num- 

ber of parts in one piece. [Theatrical slang.] 
•—2. A salamander of the lamily ProtekUe; a 
proteid. 

noteana (pr5-tf-&'n&), n, pi, [XL.: see Pro- 
tean,] Same as Promm^, Js, B. Lamkestor, 

Protaanljr (pr5't$-an-li), ado. In a Protean 
manner; with assumption of different shapee. 


plU460lifiB 

Whkh matlar of the wdvarMii diwdkm sMsattaiiv 
the WBO, and neither men nor laaa, bat mOy Pntmnil 
tranrtormed Into diffaront ahamBa 

Ci«lmN«6,lntdIleotnal flyoliin, p. an. 

proteot (pif-tekt'), o. t. [< OP. protooier, < L. 
proteotuSf pp. of protegere (> It. proteggira as 
Bp. Pg. proteger » F.prof^), protect, defend, 
cover Dcf ore or over, < before, in front of, 
+ tegore, cover, roof: see tegumonU] 1. To 
cover or shield from danger, harm, damage, 
trespass, closure, insult, temptation, or Sic 
like; defend; guard; preserve in safety: ap- 
plied with a wide range, both literally and fig- 
uratively, iMstiYely and passively. 

Thegodsofaroeoeproeiefyonl 5M;, PariolaB, L 4. 87. 
Oantaln. or Oolond. or Knight In amuL 
Wboaeuianee on theoe defeuoeleM doors may aolie, . . . 
Onard them, and him within prelBri from harms. 

MQBm, Bonneta ill. 

As the good shepherd tends hla fleecy eare, . . . 

By day o'erseea them, and by night protoBCi. 

Pepe, Meaalah, 1. 62. 

It la plain, as a matter of fret, that the great maaa of 
men are prateeted from groea sin liy the forme of ooeiety. 

J, R. Newman, Paroohlal Bermona !• UL 

Six treeh planU were nmCaeted [from Ineeota] bysepante 
nets in the year 1870. Two of these proved almoet oom* 
pletely aelf-sterile. ' 

Darwin, Oroee and Self Fertlllaatlon, p. 888. 
2. To act as protector or regent for. Compare 
protector, 2 (a). 

Oar. He will be found a dangerooa proteotor. 

Baek, Why ahonld he, then.proeeri oar aovcrelgn, 

He iMing of age to govern of hfmeelf ? 

8»aJr.,SHen. yi.,L 1.166. 

8. Specifically, in polii, earn,, to guard or 
B^nc^en against foreign oompeution by 
moans of a protective duty. 

Whatever inoreaaed nroflta onr manufaotiiren of pro- 
ieeted artiolee get, or whatever increased wagea they pey 
their woifcmeii, maat come from other daieea — the oou- 
Burners of their prodaots. The NaHon, XLVIL 464. 
■Byn. L JHffnd, SkAUr, etc. (see keep\ aoreen, aeoure. 

protectee (pro-tek-te'), n. lijtroieei + -cci.] 
A person protected; a protdgd. [Bare.] 

Your proteetee. White, was clerk to my oonain. 
W.Tbq^, of Norwich, 1807 (MeniolrB,IL IBS). (Daviet.) 

proteoter, n. Bee protector. 

proteetillgly (prt^tek'ting-liL adx. [< protect- 
ing, ppr. of protect, v., + -TyS.J In a protecting 
manner; byway of protection; so as to pro- 
tect. 

The etraw-roofed Oottagea, ... all hidden and profeel- 
ingly folded up In the vaUey-foldo. 

CaHyte, Sartor Beeartua, II. ft 

protection (prp-tok'sh^n), n. [< F. protection 
as Sp. proteecton as Pg. protect as It. prote- 
eione, X L. profoiy#fo(w-), a covering over, < pro- 
tegerc, pp. protoctus, cover over or in front: see 
protect.} 1 . The act of protecting, or the state 
of being protected; defense; shelter or preser- 
vation from loss, injury, or any form of harm 
or evil: as, tho joroteoilon of good laws; divine 
proteetiou. 

Tb your protection I commend me, gods I 

Nkak.,CyiA>eline,lLft8. 

O happy lalanda If yoa know your bUsa I 

Strong by the wade prateeUon. safe by hii. 

Boeeommon, A Prologue. 

Beanfr of that tender and bese ech ing kind which looks 
for fondiieBS and jiroCeaffon. Irving, Alhamhrft p. 827. 

2. That whioh protects or shields from harm; 
something that preserves from injury: as, cam- 
phor serves as aprotecUofi against moths. 

Let them rise up and hdp you, and be y^^^r etoelto ^ 

8. A writinff that gnarantees pr^otion; a 
passport, safr-condnot, or other writing which 
secures the bearer from molestation; eiipe- 
cially, a eertificate of nationality issned by the 
customs authorities of the United States to sea- 
men who are American citizens. 

The piSrty who prooured the oommlaalon, one Geoigt! 
Cleveft brought aim a prateeiimi under the privy signet 
for aearohing out thejnw lake of Imeoyoe. 

W&tkrop, Hist New England, L S76. 

They ibosfol generally belong to Greek mastere, who 
have apratedun from the oonvent for twelve marlnera. 
and oaimot betaken by the Xalteee within eighty leeguea 
of the Hedy Land. 

Poeocke, j^soripUon of the Eart, IL L 61- 

He had a jirolaflffondamg the rebellion. Jeknmm. 
4. Inpolit. econ., the theory, doctrine, or sys- 
tem oifosterlng or developing the indnstxies of 
a country by means of imposts on prodnetn 
of the industries imported into that eountry; 
the disooiiragement of foreign oompetltion 
with the industries of a eonntry by imporing 
import duties, granting monopolies ox eom- 
mero6,cte. TlmgfstemiffpTOteetloBwaelitttolnio^ 
in anHqulty, hut pretiUed estensMy in the aUddIa 
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in tefor oC frat tnd^ wm onrtod in thn eightaMitti 
tnfT bgr tlm pMoonto «id bf tlin wrltlnfi of Arf«m 
SmiUi. Grioi Briteiti ndoptod n mtem of praotloil froe 
trade br the eboUtlon of Ine oorn-iewe In 1840 end leter 
toUowed by the temoval of datlee on nenrly all Im- 
ported aitioloi. On the continent of Burqiw the general 
te^enoy In recent yeera haa been In the direotlon of In- 
oreeimd proteotion. In the United BUtea the pidicy of 
protection haii especially In later hlatora. formed one of 
the leadincmitlonal qncationa. Bee loryf end ~ 


Wli% of jmwottoil. (a) A f^tk very rarely granted, 
^ aoTcreign'a proteotion la gaarantoM. (8) ‘ 
1 to a neraon required to attend court 
\ eto., to aecure him from arreat for a 


aa wit- 
oertatn 


ing 


..Jib or miMottoii. c . 

whereby the aorereign'a proteotion la 

writ laaued ^ - 

ncM. Juror, 

Mm A »gTni A Guard. refuHL acourlty. 

protee&ow (pT^te?Bh^^^ [<j>rofecfioii 
+ -aJ,] Pertaining to proteonon. 

protOO&omiBIll (pr^telrahon-izm), n. [a F. 
jnvteotkmniame aa Bp. nroteceiontimo; as pro- 
UeiUm + -4am.] The doctrine of the protec- 
tionista; the Bystem of protection, Beeptoteo 
ihnf 4. 

Idonotapeak . • . of the friendly eontrorera y ... be- 
tween the leanlnga of America to pniadtltmlma and the 
more daring reliance of the old country upon free and un- 
reatrlotcd Interoourae with all the world. 

akMima,N. A. Her., OXXVIL 17a 

proteotioillBt (pr$-tek'8hon-i8t), n. and a. [a 
F. proteotiaHn6te s Bp. proteeaonista; ae pro- 
ieetUm + -4af.] L n* One who favors the pro- 
tection of gome branch of indiutry, or of native 
industrieg generally, from foreign competition, 
by imposing duties on imports and uy other 
means. 

Polk was aocuied of having gone over, beg and baggage, 
totheoimipofthomliettmMt. 

a. wm Bfdtt, John C. Calhonn, p 817. 

n. G. Favoring or supporting the economic 
doctrine of protection. 

Penmqrlvanla baa alwaya been a ProUettoidd State. 

WwimtntUr Pee., CUVIU. SSA 

proteetiTe (pr$-tek'tiv), a. and n. [: 

U/ctivo; < protect + -to0.1 L g. 1. Aifo: 
protection; sheltering; defensive. 

The fevour of a prateeUim Providence. 

FdUuam, Reeolvco, 11. ps. 

There la not a ■Ingle white 1and<bird or quadrnped In 
Kuiope, except the few aroUo or Alpine apeolea to which 
white li aproCicNw colour. 

A, R, Watttua, Nat Beloot, p. OA 

Law !■ the ncoeMary check upon ciiinA end givea to the 
itandard of public morality apmUetim Muiotlon which It 
iorely noeda. H. JV. Omnham, Short Btudlea, p. 87. 

2. Adapted or intended to afford proteotion: as, 
a proteetioe measure; affording proteotion to 
oommoditieR of home production: as, Aproteo^ 
Hve tariff ; proteetive taxe 8 .-.pK 0 te(Glvenilnilflgry, 
Bee mimiery. 3.— Froteotlve psper, paper io made that 
anything pnnted or written upon it cannot be tampered 
with without leavliig traoea Water-marka, the Inoorpora- 
tloii of a ipooial fiber, and a peculiar texture produM In 
the manuraeiure are aevice« employed for thia purpoac^ aa 
wdl aa the printing of tlio curface with fine lln«i. and varl- 
oui chemical treatment of the paper.— FrotOOtIVi PST- 
iO& In that part of a compound organiim vdilch ipe- 

olalty functiona aa a proteotion to other parta or penona 
of a oonnoa aa the hydrophylUiim of a l»drold polyp— 
PlitoettvemeatlLlnteC. SeecheaCh. 

n. n. 1. That which protects; something 
adapted to afford protection. 

Fur ooa t a are the grand prolsoUvt on the joumey. 

Omtury, XXIV. eo. 

2. In 8wy,, carbolised oiled silk applied over 
wounds for the exclusion of pathogenic bac- 
teria. 

protectlTely (pr^tek'tlv-li), ode. In a mannar 
adapted to give protection; so aa to protect: 
aa, inaecta protectively colored. 

Themaiklnat . • • abontthemniile,eank and throat of 
antelopA deer, harca and other mammala. whether miofic- 
MPily colored or not Amer. Jfof., XXfE 108. 

proteetiveiieBB (pr^tek'tlv-nes), n. A diapo- 
aition to protect or guard; the quality of bemg 
protective. , 

ahcUcy^a alfeotlon for hie young wtfe had itrengthened 
with hla growing lenae ot proteoUvenm towards her. 

E, DowdcH, Bhbiley, L 198. 

protector (pr^tek'tw), n. [Alsoproteoter; » 
F. proteetewr me 8p. Pg. jproioolor ss It. protot- 
tore, < LL. protector^ a proteetor, < L.protop8re, 
pp. proieetiUf cover before or over: see pro- 
teetj 1. One who or thit which proteeta, de- 
fenda, or ahielda from injury or any eril ; a de- 
fender; aguardian; apatron: aa, a ohild’a nat- 
ural protsetorg. 

Aa for mA toll them I will henoetortfa be their God, pro- 
iMCer, and pstroiL and they shall call me Qnitlnna. 

JforM^ tr. of nataroh, p 89. 

I hither fled, 

Under the ooverlng of a earefnlmabt, 

Who aaem'd niy good p refrafpr. 

aMk,Perlelia,L181 
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What fHther rtlatoa toCharlSB L ispieMor of the aita 
wUl be found In the subeequent pagea, under the artlelea 
of the different profeieori whom he eoontenauoed. 

Aneodoiea of IWntIng, II.il. 

Bat Vivien . . . clung to him and hngg'd bim cloae ; 

And call’d him dearproMorin her fnght 

Ibnnpiofi, Merlin and Vivien. 

2. In Eng, hicl , : (a) One who had the oare of 
the kingdom during the kim^a minority or in- 
capacity ; a regent: aa, the &ike of Somerset 
was proteetor in Uie reign of Edward VI. 

Go In peaoA nunphroy, no leea beloved 
Than when thou wortproMor to thy kinp 

8hek„ 8 Hen. VI., U. A 87. 

The eounofl . . . would have preferred to adopt Uio 
■yitem which had been adopted in the early dayaof lleniy 
VI., and to have governed the kingdom in the Klnghname, 
with Gkraeester aa president or protodor. 

Ai&q Const Hist, I SfiO. 

foap.] The title (in fall Proteetor) of 
le head of the executive during part of tlie 
t^riod of the Commonwealth: it was held by 
Oliver Cromwell 1G53-8, and by Bichard Crom- 
well 1658-9.— 8. In iteaving^ a stop-motion at- 
tached to a power-loom, which immediately 
stops the loom when the shuttle fails to enter 
the box.—OBldinal proteetor, a cardinal who repre- 
aenta at Borne the interests of a nation or of several na- 
tions; slso, a cardinal who rmresenta the Intereata of a 
reUgloui order, etc.— Xjyrd Aroteotor. Same aa pro- 
faetor, 8 (6).— Pioteotor Of the setUement, in law, the 
person whose oonsunt is nucosssra under a settlemuiit to 
enable the tenant In tail to out off the entalL He Is usu- 
ally the tenant for life in possession, but the seillor of 
.. . _ . place I 


FraMiia 

proteetorA An institution for the protection 
and training of destitute, vagrant, truant, or 
vicious childrtm : the s^dfle liame of a Roman 
( ■athoUc institiitinii in jNew York city, 
protectress (p^tek'trea), «. [< F. protectriee 
ss 8p. proleetris ss It. proleitrice^ < LL. protect 
frijr, fem. of pnticctory a iirotector : bco pr#>fw- 
tor.j A woman who protects. 

All things should l>v guided by her direotlon, as the 
■overelgii patronoM and proteetnm ot the entoipnie. 




\ place any number of 
Ing ihrm^ to be togetbor pruteotor 
of the estate preoodfng the e 


per* 

dur^ 


the lands msy 
■ona not excec 
ing the eontlnnaiioe 
hS. IHbhif. 

protactoral (pr^-tek'tor-al), a, [< protector 4* 
-ah'] Relating to a protector; protectorial. 

The oonteiitiou of the ropreseiitatlvo lystem and the 
pntedatal power. Godudn, ilandevlllo, 1. 88ft. (Xhisisa) 

protectorate (pi*o-tek' tqr-at), ». [ss P. iMrolec- 
torat ss Sp. Pg. protectoraao b It. proleiiorato. 
< NL. ^proiecStratuHf the office of a protector, < 
LL.protoctor, protector: BeejyrotcciorA 1, Gov- 
ernment by a protector; also, the rank or posi- 
tion of a protector, or the period of liis rule: 
speciflcally [cap,] used witli reference to tlie 
period in English histoiy during which Oliver 
and Richard Cromwell held the title of Lord 
Protector. 

Klohanl Crmnwcll . . . being designed to l>e his Father’s 
Snooessor In the IVoteebirafe, was, afioiit the time that thia 
honour was done to him, swoni a Privy ('Counsellor. 

ire«f,Fi 


protectrix (pi^-tok'triks}, m. [< LL. protectriXf 
fem. of proUrtoTj protoi^tor: see proleetreee,] 
Same as itrotectreHU. 

Proteem (pr^t5'^), n. ph [NL. (A. de Can- 
dolle, 1850), < Profva + -eaf.] A tribe of plants 
of the order Proieaet'a^ anti seric^H Nueuinenia- 
eem. it is oharaetortsed by Its dry nut, single ovule, and 
anthers seated on the hum of the unlyx-lobes at the sum- 
mit ot tlie tube, and usually nil perfect. It Includea 14 
genera, of which J*rotea Is the typ«'. 
proMg< (pr^lii-Klia'), w. [F., pp. of proUger* 
protect, \ L. protcgvrcj ]irotect : 

One who is under tlie care and protection of 
another. 

protte 4e (pro-t&-zha' ), v, [F. , fem . of protAg^^ 
q. v.J A girl or woman who is under the eare 
and protection of another pt^rsoii. 
protttd^ (pro'te-id), ti. [< protv{io) + -W'.] A 
onbstanco formerly supposed to contain protein 
as an essential ingred ient. Thu term is now appHed 
to a eonsldernhle numlier of nltrogcnoun liodles which 
make up the suhstanou of the soft tlssucn of the body and 
of the Itiuod, and are also widely distributed In the vege- 
table kingdom. They nre amorphous solldiL having oer- 
taln geiie^ features in conmion, but differing widely in 
' LDillty and in tlieir decomposition products. The 

lie blood, syn- 
Gelatin and 

ey calls outlying nietnbers of the same 
group. Also called aPmwinoid. 

Food-atuffs have lieen divided Into hcnt-prodiicers and 
tlsaue-formors— tlie amyloids and fats conatltiiling the 
former division, the pwdikU the latter. But this la a very 
misleading classification. Inasmuch ss It implies on tlie 
one hand that tlio oxidation of the pniaida does not de- 
velc^ heat, and on the other that tlie amyloids and fats, 


Kastl Oxon., II. 119. 
i by 

to the Boyal cause during' the 'jyotwAorpU^ 


Hla well-known loyalty fwas| evinced by secret services 
during the JYotoctorato. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends^ I. 80H. 


The arrival of a governor of oourao put an end to the 
praUeloraU of Olofie the Dreamer. 

Jreing, Kniokerbooker, p. 147. 

2. Arelation assumed by a strong nation toward 
a weak one, whereby the former protects the 
latter from hostile invasion or dictation, and in- 
terferes more or less iu its domc^stio concoms. 

The seven Ionian islands— their consent being given 
through their parliament, and Orest Britain's abandon- 
ment of her prvtretaraOi having been accepted-- are to 
form a part of the Greek moiiarcny. 

WooUey, liitrod. to Inter. Law, App. 11., p. 428: 

In summing up what we have discovered wltli regard to 
our new pralieUntUmi and our recent annexation^ we have 
then to note that until about 1864 we bad for some time 
almost oonsistently refused offers of territory which bad 
bMn prened upon us. 

Bir c7 IF. DUke, Pruba. of Greater Britain, v. L 
pnteetorial (pro-lek-td'ri-sl), a. [< LL. pro- 
teeiorivSf pertaining to a protector (see proteo- 
tory), + -ah] Relating to a protector; proteo- 
toral. 

proteetoriail (pr5-tek-td'ri-an), G. [<IJj.pro- 
ieeioriuBt pertmning to a protector + -an.] 
Same aa protectorial; apeoificallv [can.], re- 
lating to tne Protectorate in English history. 

This Lord . . . daring the tyranny of the Proteetorian 
times ke^ hla seoret I/^alty to bis floverelgn. 

FuBar, Wortbiea Herefordshire XT. 9ft. 

protGOtorlaBB (nr^tek^tpr-les), a. [< proteeUtr 
+ .IM9,] Havi ng no protector. 

' (prp-tek'tgr-ahip), n. [< proieo- 

tor 4- skipJT The office of a protec&r or re- 
gent; a protectorate; the period daring which 
a protector governs. 

And did be not, in bisprofsefonMe 

Levy great auma of money tliroafb the realm? 

AM.7i Hen. VI., ill. 1. (». 

The dnke of York, when be aeoeptod the praUetonkip 
in 14fift, insisted on the peymeni of the oounml. 

HhfUe, Const Hist, 1 887. 

protaotory (pr$-tek't$-ri), n.; pi. protectories 
(-ris). [b Sjp.jirotoetom, a., < 'LL.proteetoriuSf 
pertaining to a proteetor (ML. protectorium, 
n.| a salMondiiot), < proteetor, protector: aee 


I'he Aniorlcaii represinitative of 
Hoc cut under ifene* 


ney oxidise, sulMcrvo only the prudnotlon of 
J^raUidM sre tissne* formers, Inasmnon ss no tissne can be 
produced without them ; but tliey are also heat-producers, 
not only directly, but because, as we have seen, . . . they 
are competent to give rise to amyloids by ohemloal meta* 
niorphoals within the body. 

Bwdey and yvwnana, I'hyslo]. (187bX 1 170* 

pirotGid^(pr5'1(Md), n. l*roteid-ip.] In roof., 
an amphibian of tlii^ family Protcidse, 

Proteida (I>rp-t4'i-dip, n, ph [NTi., < l*rote¥s 
4- -ida.] In roof,, an order or suborder of tail- 
ed amphibians, conterminous with tlie family 
Proleidte, 

Proteida (pro-15'i-ild). n. ph [NL., < Proteus 
4- -fdjp.] A fnniily of gradient or tailed am- 
phibians, tvpiliod by tlie genuM Proteus, with 
external gills persistent throughout life, max- 
illaries aliseiit, intermaxi 1 lanes and mandible 
toothed, palatine and pterygoid bones develop- 
ed, and orbitosphenoid elongate and not enter- 
ing into the palate. The Am 
ibw family Is llio iiicnobrancli. 
hrtmehwt. Mnuibranekidm Is a Nyiionym. 

Proteidea (iii'6-t(Vid'e-j|),a.pf. [NL. : see Pro- 
tekUso] A (livisioii of saiirohatmehiaii or uro- 
deie Amphihia, having the exlenial branehia or 
gill-cdefts perHistent, or disappearing only in 
old age, no eyelids, amphicocloiiH vertebra, and 
cartilmnoiiB cariius and tarsuH: synonymouB 
with 1^‘otvida, and eoiitruHted with the Sala- 
mandriden, 

proteidean (pro-le-id'^an), a. [< Proteidm 4- 
-a».] Of or pertuiiiiiig fo the Proteidea, 

protoiform (prd't$-i-f6nn), a. [< NL. Proteus 
(see ProtfUM, 2) 4 L. fonna, form.] Bame as 
protean, 2. Eneyc. Brit., IX. 376. 

protein (pr6't§-in), w. [< Gr. irpuroc, first, 4- 
•oAn^.] 1. A hypothetical substance formerly 
believed to be the essential nitrogenous con- 
stituent of food, and to exist in animal and 
vegetable albumin, fibrin, casein, and other 
b^ies. Ibis view has l>een alMuidonoil, and at preaeiit 
tliu word is chiefly used as the first element in com- 
pounds. 

2. The nitrogenous material in an animal or 
vegetable substance. [Recent.]— proteln-bod- 
las. flame as prateid*. Bee praleM.— Frotetn-gnUh* 
Ul f, Bame as ateunma. 

ProtoillA (pr5-tM'n^), n, pi, [NL. (W alUch), < 
Proteus 4* -fna^*.] A fi^up of protean or amOB- 
biform rhigopods, having a nucleus and con- 
tractile vacuole : divided into AcUnopkryna and 
Ammhina, respectively characterized 1^ their 



Protoiiift 

enlef illuatmtA tlie two divigiong. See oat un- 
der anmeba* 

proteillAOeoilg (pr5^t^-i-na'shiag), a. [iprokin 
+ •aceaus,] KogemDliug, containing, or eon- 
gigtlng of protein. Wm itrttteinoua, 

Dlgflitlon ~ that !■» lolution of tbe pmCfOiaafoiif and 
oUiar nutritive matten contained In food. 

iltaUy and MorHn^ Klem. Biology, aL 

Protelllina (prd^t^-i-ui'ne), H,pl, /Vo- 

idnwt + -iiUB.] A Hubfumily of StaphfiinidtB or 
rovo-lieotles, typified b3r the genug Proteinua, 
AIho I*roUnnintu Proieinini, 
proteinoos (proHf-i-niiB), a. [< protein H- -otM.] 
Same an protciiuicfntuH, 

ProteiniUI (pro-to-rnuR), n, r^. (Latreille, 
1790).] The topical genuH of the Hubfamily 
IWoteminKj having t>io elytra uioBtly covering 
the abdomen, and gomewhat perfuliato anten- 
na) ingertHcl before the eyee. 

Proteleg (prot'eddz), n. [NL. (Geoflroy, ), 
irreg. bo called ag liaving five toes on the fore 
feet, lit. * complete in front,' < Gr. irp6^ before, 
in front, + r^XoCt end. Of. Atelen, BrachyU-lee, 
wordg of like formation.] The only gmiuH of 
the family 1*roteUdtB, oontoining one HpecioB, 
the aardwolf or earthwolf of South Africa, P. 
lalandi. Bee ont under aardwolf, 

Protalldtt (»r§.ten.de), n.nl. (nL., < Prote^ 
lea + -idle.] A family of nyoniforiii ailiiroid 
eamivorouB qiiadrupedH, of ttio order Peroif 
typified Gie goniiB ProtclvSy having 32 teeth, 
verv gmall and distant molarR, no fiinctional- 
isea sectorial molars, the feet digitigriuie, and 
the fore feet five-toed, 
pro tem. An abbreviation of pro kmnorc, 
protembryo (pru-toiu'bri-d), n, [NIj., < Gr. 
vpuTO(f first, 4* embryo.] A sbige of 

tne ova of metasou* aiiimalH which is inirallel 
with the adult oolonieH of certain protoxoans: 
the monoplaal of Lankester, or amphimtndn of 
Haeckel, including the monophieulu an<i diplo^ 
plaeula of Hyat t. HmtL Proc. Best. Hoc. Nat. 
Hist., Nov. 10. 1887. 

protembryouio (prp-tem-bri-on M k ), o. [< pi'o- 
tembrffo(n^) -h -ir.] Of or pertaining to a pro- 
tembryo. 

Protomnodon (nro-tem'no-douh n. [NL. 
(Owen. 1874), < Or. frftoHftwtVf cut short, + oitoi'i* 
fedovr-) sb E. tootlhl ^ genus of foHsil dinroto- 
doiit inarsupials fnun the late Tert iary of Aus- 
tralia. 

pro tempore (pro tom'po-re). [L.: }m), for; 
touMMirc, abl. biii|(. of Utfilpasy time: see tvm^to^ 
ra/L] For the time being; temporary: as, a 
secretary pro Urmpore, Abbreviat<Hl pnf tvw. 
protencepnalon (prd-ton-Hof'a-lon),n.; pi. jtrth^ 
teneephaui (-lip. [NL., < Gr. Tr/Mjro^, first, + 
the brain.] Tlie fore-brain: divided 
into protenecpUalon primarium, the fore-hrain 
proper, or proseneeplialoii, and protcm^phalon 
aetmndarium^ the tualameiicephalon or dien- 
oephalon. Rahl^RuckardJ\W^^, HiooutH under 
encephalon and Peiromjfzontiila\ 
prorndmOA (pi\Vteiig'ki-mHi), n. [NIj., < Or. 
irpuroc, firat, + ^n infusion (see parm- 

ekjfma),~\ In ho/., a tonn used by NUgeli for all 
tissues except the fibrovascnlar (epenohyiua) — 
luoludiug, therefore, the primary iiierisU'm, e))i- 
dermai tissue, and fundamental tissue of SacJis. 
Hee fitndamenlal cellar under fundamental. 

The praknekipna of Nttgeli therefore apIlU np, aocord- 
ing to me. into three klnuii of equal value witli tita epeii- 
ohyma. SaehM, Bi>taiiy (tmna.), p. lUi. 

protend (pretend'), r, t, [ss It. jn’ottmttcrvf < 
L. proiendeni^ stretch fort.li or out, < pro, forth, 
forward, + teudere^ stretch, extend: see tend, 
Ct, portend,'] To hold ont; stretch forth; ex- 
tend forwoid: used es|)ecially of a spear. 

He aiNike no more, but luuten'd. void of fear, 

And threaten'd with hia lung apear. 

ACneld, X. 

Thy fate waa next, O PlumHtiii! doom'd to fed 
The great Idomeneua* tirotoiulad ateel. 

J*on9, Iliad. V. 5S. 

From hill to hill he hiea, 

Hia staff protending like a hunter'a spear, 

Ur hy ita aid leaping fktim crag to onig. 

Wordaworth, Preinde, vUL 

protenBOt (pnJ-tensOy u, [Irreg. for protenaion^ 
q. V.] Extension; drawing out. [Uare.] 

Begin. O dio! and recount from henee 


WiAnopkry^^ 

OpiatSiogloeea* 


correlated with Agloeaa a&i 
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Thnflb JNvfmshiii. or piotensive QuanUty, oalled lllnsfte 
duration, is a neceaiaiy oooditloii of thought 

ak W, Hamilton, XHaousslona A^ndlx L (AX 

protoiudty (prp-ten'si-ti), n. [< L. protenaua, 
pp. of protender^ gtrAch forth or out (see pro- 
tend), + -itjf*] The character of being proten- 
sive or of taking up time. 
protenilYO (prp-ten^siv), a, [< li,protenatta, pn. 
of juroiendere, stretch forth or out (seeprototia), ProioTOflypha” (prot-o-rog'lT-ffi, a. pi, [NI., 
+ -ifc.] Drawn out in one dimondon; ex- (F. PrSteroglyphva, Dum4ril a^ Bibron). < Qv! 
tended; stretching forward. * . . . .r . 


prbtorof lOBiate (p 

terogkmaa + -a/e^.j 
front, as a bat 


the tonguefm h. 
Ian ; pertaining to the Pro 
lerogloeeaf or having their eharaeters. 
proteroglypb (protV^^ifli^)* A venomous 
serpent of the group Proteroglppha, 


Ezamplea of this sudden effort, and of this liuitantaneoai 
desisting from the attempt, are manifeated In the exten- 
slvo sublime of space, and In the protonaim soMIme of 
time. air W, HamSUmi, MeUph., xlvl. 

Protensive qmuitlty. SeegMonff/y. 
ProteolepaOidlB (pro^te-^-le-pad'i-de), n, pi 
[NL., < Protcolepaa (~ad») + -iiUe,] A family of 
apodal cirripeds, represented by the genus ZVo- 
teoUpaa. 

Proteolepas (pr6-t.^Fo-pa8), n. [NL., < Pro- 
Uita (see l*roteu8, 3) 4* Gr. a limpiBt: see 
Jaifrna,] 1'he single known genus of the cirriped 
group Apoda, p, bivtiuta is 
about one fifth of an inch long, and 
resembles tiio larva an liiseot. It 
is a parasite of another olrrlped, 
jilevoM eomida, 

prO^lyBlB (prd-t.$-ori-BiB), 
w. [NL., < prote{id) + 

Gr. XiWif, dissolving.] Tlio 
change eiTectod in proteids 
during their digestion. 



irpdrepoCf tarer+ yU^tv, carve.] A ■uborder 
or other division of Ojphidia, containing venoan- 
ons cobriform sorponts whose anterior maxil- 
lary teeth are ffrooved or perforate and suc- 
ceAed by smooUi solid teeth, and .whose maxil- 
lary bones are horixontal and do not reach 
premaxillaries : thus contrasted with the crotali- 
form venomous snakes, or Holenoglfphu, Though 
the general aspect of those snakes Is oolnbnna. or like that 
of harmleas aerpents, thmr are all poiaonon% and some ul 
them are among the most deadly of all thanatophidianii. 
'ThefamUlesiMapitftf. Rt^idm, Dondraapididm, and Hydro. 
pkUUa compose the Protoroglypha, Also PrataroglyML, 
proteroglypbic (prot^e-r^lif'ik), a, [< rrtt- 
terofflupha -f -io.] Of or pertaining to the iVo- 
terogt^ka, 

proterogynoOB (prot^roj'i-nus), a. [< profe. 

oiw.] In holy exhibiting — 


^ogpn-u + -oua,_ 
tensed by proterogyny. 
terandrom. 


_ or eharac- 
Bee extract under jfiro- 


m, mmith ; /r. A, pcduiw 


JSIpenmr, ¥, Q., III. lU. 4. 
protmurion (pif -ten'shqu), u, [< L. proten- 
aio(n-), a stratehing out, < proUmaere, pp. pre- 
teneuSf stretch forth or out : see pmtond. J 
povalezteusiou; duration. 


olysis, or the (Sgestfon of 
proteids. 

Xroteomyza (pi'o^tf-o-mik'- 
hII),w. 23. [NL.,<Gr.Ilp6»- 

Tufc, Proteus, + /ii'ffl, slime, ^ ^ ^ 

miicuH: see mucua,] Lan- cie aS' «ntenijr?,"A, 
k«*Btoris name of a so-called JSSE!** 
class of gymnomyxitie ZVf>- 
to:!ott, containing a great many of the lowest 
protosoans, of negative oharactor8,iiisufiicient- 
Iv known, or not. satisfactorily referred to any 
(fefi liable group. The ttamo is a formal exprusslon 
of Igiiomiioe upon the subject. Many of the so>called 
Jhruteinnyxa are usually referred to other and more dofl- 
iilt 4 ) groups, espeolsllv the Mycetutna. Ihe Manora of 
ilaeckcl. In so far as they are proper persons at all. come 
under thiH head. The group ia also called ProUafta, 

proter (prr/tftr), n. [Appar. a vnr, of proktr, by 
coiifusiiin with twier, ( pote, imke.] A poker. 
I/aUiwcll [Prov. Eng.j 

proterandroUB (prot-e-raiPdrus), a. [< Jtrote- 
randr-y + -oiur.1 In %ot, and sodl, exhibiting 
or cliaracjterised by proterandry . Also protan- 
drona, 

(Usrtaln individuals mature their pollen before the fe- 
male flowers on the same plant are ready for fertilisation, 
and are nailed pruterandruuM ; whilst conversely other In- 
divid uals, callM proterogynous, liave their stigmas mature 
before Uieir pollen is ready. 

Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. lU. 

proterandry (prot-e-ranMri), n, [^< Gr. TTftoTc- 
piHj, being before, fora, former, + av^p (avdp-). 
male (in mod. bot. stamen).] 1. In hoi, the 
inaturutioii of the anthers and the discharge of 
tlie pollen in a hermaphrodite fiower before 
the stigmas of that flower are receptive of 
pollen: an adaptation for cross-fertuixation. 
Uomiuira proteropyay, and see dichogamy and 
hcUracMy,^2. In sodly development of male 
parts or maturation of male products in her- 
iiiapliroilite animals before the development or 
maturation of those of the opposite sex. 

If the pedypides are unisexual, then the proioraadry 
refers onur to the eoloiiy as a whole. 

W, A, Hardman, Nature. XXX Vll. 218. 

Also ytrotandry, 

proterantboOB (prot-g-ran'thuB\ a, [< Gr. 
npoTifiog, fore, 4* avOoc, flower.] In hot,, noting 
a plant whose flowers appear before the loaves. 
Aaa Gray, 

proteroMUM (nrot'o-r^bfis), n. [< Gr. np&rtpoc, 
fore, 4- base.] The name ^ven by Gflm- 
bel te a Paleoxoio eruptive rock resembluig dia- 
base in composition, but being in a somewhat 
more advanced stage of alteration than are the 
varieties of tho rock ordinarily designated by 
that name. The term p ro to rpt o ss has also been used by 
other lltholagtsts, generally with reference to rocks of the 
dlahailv trae. bwln a highly altered condition. 

PtOteroglOBBft (prot^^i^-glos'K), n. pi [NL., 
< Gr. vrp&re(ioc,toTe, 4- yAakron, tongue: see gha^,] 
In Gfluth^s classification, one of three prime 
divisions of salient batraohians. having the 
tongue firae in fronti represented by the tanily 


proterogyny (prot-fl-roj'i-ni), n. r< ChP. rrpdre- 
/joC) fora, 4- yvay, female (in mod. not. pistil).] 
In hid,, the maturation of the stigmas in a her- 
inaidiradito flower before the anthers in that 
flower havo matured their pollen. It is an 
adaptation for cniss-fertiliration. Oomi>ara 
proterandry, and see dichogamy, 

proterOBanr (prot'e-rp-s&r), n, A reptile of the 
family l^oteroaauridst, 

Proterosanria (prot'e-ny-sA'ri-ji), n,pi, [NL., 
see IWotct'oaaurua,] line of the major divisions 
of the Lacertilia, n fossil group consisting of 
Home of the oldest known reptiles, whose re- 
mains occur ill rooks of the Permian formation 
in Thuringia and in those of correspondinff ago 
in England: no later representatives of the 
group are known, it ti typified by the genus Profe 
inmuruM, iMwed upon the Thurlngiau liaird, which attained 
a lungUi of 6 or 7 feet. 

promoBaarian (prot^e-rp-s&'ri-iui), a, and n, 
I. a. Of or pertaining to tlie Proteroaauria, 
n. n. A member of the i^oteroaauria; a 
proterosaur. 

FroteroBaoridsB (prot^e-rd-sfl'ri-dB), n, pi 
[NJj., < I^Tfdcnmaurua + -idm,] A family of fos- 
sil saurians, based on the genus Proteroaaurua. 

ProteroBanniB (prot^e-ro-sA'rus), n. O^L., < 
Gr. 7rptktpf)c, fore, + eavitog, lixara.] The ge- 
nus reprasented by the fos^ monitor of Thu- 
ringia, which also occurs in the Durham Per- 
mian rocks. It was long the earliest known 
fossil reptile. 

ProteroBpongia (prot^e-ro-spon'ji-ft), n, [NL., 
< Gr. irfMTffHK, fora, 4- eiroyyid, a sponge.] A 

g enus of choanofla^llate animalcides, founded 
y Savillc Kent on the form Protoapongia, placed 
by him in a family Phalanateriidie, and ramrded 
as furnishing a stock-form from which, by tho 
nrocess of evolution, all siionges might nave 
been derived. A gpecies is named P, haeekeli, 
protervlty (prp-Wr'vi-ti), a.; pi, proiereitiea 
(-tiz). [? OP. protenite as Bp. protereidad = 
It, nrotervitd, < L. pra/orv»/a(/-)s^^ldneB8, im- 
pudence, < protervua (> It. Bp. Pg. protervo as 
OP. proierte), violent, wanton, prob. < pmle- 
rcre, trample down, overthrow, <pw, forth, 4- 
ierere, rub, bruise: see trite,] Peevishness; 
petulance; wantonness. 

Companion to T. Beckot In his exlls^ but no partnsr In 
his protarvity sgslnst hts Prlnoe. 

ZWhT, Worthlfls. Wilts, II. 442. {Daalta) 
III his [Victor Hugo’s! poems and plays thero are the 
same unaccountable protmrvMoa that have already astou' 
Ished us In the romances. 

JL L, aiamnmm, Victor Hugo's Bomaiioes. 

proteBt (protest')* V- [< p* protester am Bp. Pg* 
proteatar as It. proieatare, < L. proteatari, pro- 
ieatare, declare in public, bear witness, < pro, 
before, forth, 4- teatari, bear witneBB, < taaHa, a 
witness, one who attests : see teat^,] L trana. 
1. To make a solemn declaration or anima- 
tion of; bear witness or testimony to ; assert ; 
asseverate; deelaro: as, to protest one's inno- 


eenoe. 


■t 8t lbi7;k 

of 


Verily he [D. BaniesJ prt/toHod openly a 

sptta], the TUesdur In Easter week, thanie 

UMt mind. OoeardOU, Xemalns (Paiker 800 .X P> 

To think upon her woes 1 do j we i a M 
That I Imra wqpta hundred Bovwul tfanm, 

AhcA.,T.O.ofV.,tv. 4 .l 4 B. 



llMlr oirn piOtir 

mukm, Ohnioh-CtoTmiiiiai^ I. ft. 

«<T jpnM, Charley" orl«d my wife. *'thli la the way yoa 
lUwaya damp my gifu and me when we are in aplrlta.*^ 
wwiw CWd«n«*; Vicar, T. 

2. To call as a witness in affirmius or denying, 
or to prove an affirmation ; appealto. [Uare. j 
Fiercely oppoaed 

liy Joamsy atnuiga with damorona nproar 
JProfiaMnp fSte aopreme. P. L., x. 4S0. 

Sf. To declare publicly ; publish; make known. 

I will make It good how you dare, with what yon dare, 
and when you date.— Do roe or I will proteft your 
tiowardice. Skak,^ Much Ado^ t . 1. 14S. 

Hion wonldat not wUltngly 
Live apndeitad coward, or be oall'd one? 

jBcani. and FL, Uttle French Lawyer, L 1. 

4t. To promise solemnly; vow. 

On Diana'a altar to vrML 
For aye anaterlty and alimle life. 

giGilr.,M.N.D.,L1.80. 

5. To declare formally to be insufficiently pro- 
videil for by deposit or payment : said of a note 
or bill of exchange, and also, figuratively, of 
imrsonal credit, statements, etc. Bee protest, 
M., 3. 

Tnm country bankrupt 
In mine own tovm, upon the market day, 

And be pnMted for my butter and egga 
To the laat bodge of oata and bottle of hay. 

B. i/imaon, Now Inn. L 1. 

The bin lies for payment at Dollar'a and Co. , In Blrchln- 
laiie^ and if not taken up thia aftoniooii will be protested, 
CUman, The Spleen, L {Daviea,) 

**I aald-I did nothing” cried Lady Cecilia. ... An 
appealing look to Helen waa, however, protested, “ To the 
iHwt Ilf my reodleotlon at leaat,** Lady Cecilia Immediately 
added. Miae Bdffewortk, Helen, vl. (DaidM.) 

The moral market had tlic uaual chllla 
Of Virtue Butforing from protested billa. 

0. W. Holmes, The Hanker’a Dinner. 
•egyiL 1. Protest differs from the wunls compared under 
rtisrrf (awr, am e em te, etc.) In being more aolomn and 
eamea^ and In Implying more of previous oontradlotion 
or expectation of contradiction (aeo the quotations above) : 
like them, it la used to moke the atatoment aeem certainly 
true. 

n. intrans, 1. To bear testimony; affirm 
with solemnity; make a solemn declaration 
of a fact or an opinion ; asseverate. 

The man did aolemiily protest, unto ua saying, Ye ahall 
not see my face, except your brother be with j 
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any loss to be gogtalned by him by reason of the 
non-acce^Doeor non-payment, as the case may 
be, of thebill or note iu ouestion, and the calling 
of a notary to witness wat due steps have been 
taken to prevent such loss, (c) The document 
authenticating this act. (d) A writteh declara- 
tion, usually by the master of a ship, attested 
bv a justice of the peace or a oousnl, stating the 
circumstances under which any injury has hap- 
X>ened to the shin or cargo, or other circum- 
stances calculated to affect the liability of the 
owners, officers, crew, etc.— .Aoocptaaos sapn 
protest. See ac 0 i 3 ^tiM,i.—AooM;i|UirtnpTa protest. 
See ocH^gor.— Froteet Of Sulree (nMirma protest of 
Luthcraiia ogalnat the deoiaioQ of the IHet of Splrea in 
1A28^ which had denounced the Reformation. The eaaen- 
tlal priiiciplea involved in the protest agalnit thia de- 
cree were— (a) that the Roman Oaihollc Church could 
not Jadgu tlie Kcformei] ohurohe% hecauae they were no 
lonim ill communion with her; (6) that the authority 
of the Bible Is aupromcb end above that of councils and 
bishops : and (e) that the Bible la not to be Interpreted 
according to tradition, but li to be interpreted by moans 
of Iteelf. 

Prot6Stancy(prot'e8-tan-8l),ii. [< Vrote»tm{t) 
+ -ry.] l^testantism. 

ProUstanep la called to tlie bar, and though not aen- 
mercy, ^ arraigned of 


eii. xllll. 8. 

The lady doth protest too much, methliiko. 

gftak., Hamlet, ill. 2. m 

2, To make a solemn or formal declaration 
(often in writing) in coudomnation of an act or 
measure proposed or accomplished : often with 
against. 

Now therefore hearken unto tlioir voice: howbeit yet 
protest aideronly nnto them, and shew them the manner 
of the king that shall rulgii over them. 1 Sam. vilL 9. 


6H. 


BO much natural maligulty (If not oorrmted by ignorance 
or cuiitrlUon) as to be in itself destructive of ■alvailoti. 

ChiUinoworth, Religion of FruteaUiiiii, L L 

prote8taildo(pro-tcs-tanMd), n, [L., abl. sing, 
gerund, of protrstari, declare in public, bear 
witness: see protesL'i In Iritr, a protestation. 
Hee jmiUittiatUm^ 3. 

Protestant (prot'cs-tiuit), a, and >/. [< F. t>rr)- 
ivstani sb Bp. I*g. iV^protesUinte =s D. G. Dan. 
Bw. protesiant = Kuss. protesUmtii, < 
ton(f-)8, ppr. oi protcHtart, declare in public, liear 
witness: see protvHt,‘\ I. a, 1. rroleHling: 
making a proicst.. [In this use also pronounced 
distinctively pre-tes'tant . ] 

A private protetSaid tribunal (conscience t where porHon- 
al moral convictions preside^ and which alone enables men 
to adapt themselves to iu«w ethical sltnatluns or environ- 
ments. G, S. Hall, Amer. Jour. IMychoL, III. 01. 

2. [cap,"] Of or poiiiiiiuiiig to Protestants or 
their doctrines or foims of religion. 

All sound Protestant writers. MUton, Civil Power. 

ProtSStsat Friends. Bamcas>>rsConprrgafums(whleb 
see, under eoitgivgaluin). 

Q. n. 1. One who pi'oticsts; one who makes 
protestation . [In this use also pronounced dis- 
tinctively pro-tes'tant.] 

Bid mu to live, and 1 will live 
Tliy prtdestatU to be ; 

Or bid me love^ and 1 will give 
A loving heart to thee. 

Herriek, To Anthea. 

If omialstcnoy were a matter of great concern to parti- 
xans, it might also be pertinent to suggest that no great 
moral value can bo attached ton protest against evil-aolng 
at which the proUstaiU has connived. 

TAeCWitvry.XXX.SSS. 
2. [cap.] A member or an adbt^reut of one of 
those Gnristiari iHslies which are deiioended 
from the Ri^fonnatiou of the sixteenth century: 
in general langiiagt\ opposed to Koman Vain- 
olie and Orcek, iho name, first applied to the Luther- 
ans who protested at tho Diet of Splrea in 1629, came to 
be applied to LuUienuis generally, and afterward waa ex- 
tended to (Talvinlsts and other opiwnenta of tho papacy In 
oountrioa wheru tho papacy bad fonnerlytieen In power. 
(Hee jmiteg S/dres, under protest.) The ProteatanU 
pained a strong fuotbold in some coiintries^^ France, 


When they say tho Blihops did anttentlypmtoie, it t 
only diaaentlng, and that in the case of the Pope. 

Sddon, 1'able-Klk, p. 

Warham, as an old lawyer, protested in a formal docu- 
ment oysSbri all legislation wbiidi might be enacted agaltiai 
ecclesiastical or papal power. 

Medieval and Modem lllat.. p. 279. 

protest (prd'test, formerly also pr^-test'), n. K 
MR protest (s D. Q. Bw. Dan. protest), < OF. 
protest (F. profdf), m., jmtteste, £., ss Bp. pro- 
testo, m,,proiesta, f,, ss Pg. It. protesto, m. (ML. 
proUdtiunt, neut.), a protest (mostly in the com- 
mercial sense) ; from tho verb.] 1 . The act of 

protesting, or that which is protested; an afflr- Tn whioli they are now numerically weak. ^ 

fitneted for the most part to a solemn or formal oountrfus, and the United States, 
declaration aiminst some act or course of ac- 
tion, by whi^ a j^rson declann) (and some- 
times has his declaration recorded) that he 
refuseB, or only conditionally yields, his con- 
sent to some act to which he might otherwise 
be assumed to have yielded an unoouditioual 
assent: as, to submit under protest ; n protest 
agirinst the action of a committee. 

Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 

A good mouth-filling ootli, and leave ** In aooth,** 

And Buoh protest of peppur-gtngertiread, 

Tb velvet-guanla. 8hak., 1 HonTlV., Hi. 1. ifiO. 

He (Spenser] Is astandlng protest against the tyranny of 
Oommonplaoe. LowsU, Amongmy Books, 2d aer., p. 199. 

Be look away the repmaoh of aOent eonient that would 
otherwise have lain against the indignant minority, by 
uttering, in the hour and idace wherein theee outrages 
were donc^ the stem protest, JBmsrsoa, Theodore Parker. 

Two proCeiCt of peers agslnst the proceedings of the min- 
istets were expunged from the records of the House of 
Lords. Lsikp, 1^. In 18th Cent, i. 

2. InZaw; (a) In a popular sense, all the steps 
taken to fix the liabiuw of a drawer or indorser 
of oommereial paper when the pax>er is dishon- 
ored. (b) Teobnfoally, the solemn declaration 
on the part of the holder of a bill or note against 


The ProlssleHiHsm of a great nnmber of the AngUoan 
clergy is snppoeed to be but languid. 

jr. Arnold, A Persian Passion Play. 

Protestantiie (prot'es-t^-tla), v, t , ; pret. and 
pp. ProU'staHti:id,mT, l^testusHsing, r</Vof- 
estant + -ire.] To render Protestant; con- 
vert to i’rotostantism. 

To l*rotestaiUise Ireland. JDisrasH. 

Froteatantlyf (prot'os-tant-li), adv, [< Protes- 
tant + J In conformity to Protestantism 
or the Protestants. 

To proiestaiits . . . notliing can with more oonacleiicv. 
more wiultiu, nothing more inOteslanUtf can be pemiitteil 
then a ireo and lawful duliate at all timea ... of what 
opinion soever, dlspulablu by scripture. 

MUton, Hvll Power. 

protestation (urot-es-ta'shon), n. [< ME. pro- 
Ufstacioun, < OK. protrstathn, F. protestation 
= Bp. protestaaon = Pg. protestagifo as It. pro- 
testasione, protestagiane, < LL. protestatio(n-), a 
declaration, < L. proiestari, pp. proU^status, de- 
claro in public, boar witness: hoc protest,'] 1. 
A solemn or formal declaration of a fact, opin- 
ion, or resolution ; an aHsoveration : as, protes- 
tatums of friendHliip or of anuMiilmciit. 

But first I ninku a tmSrsiacunin 

That 1 am dronku, I kiiowe it by my lonn. 

Ckawrr, Vvol 1o Miller aTSle, 1. 29. 

Wheroaa yo write tliu day and year of D. Hariiea’ death, 
it incnmautli your own iHinfuHlun, and shall lie a clear tes- 
timony against yuiimelf for resisting tboae good words of 
his prtiteslatittn, it ya forsake not your heresy in time. 

Ciitmiale, Remains (l*arker S 00 .X p. S2S. 

Yon un.' welcome too^ sir; 

Tis spoken from the heart, ami therefore needs not 

Much pmiee/aiitin. 

Brau. and FI., Custom of the ('onutry. Hi. fib 
Hear but some vows I make to you ; 

Hear but the prtMaHims of a true love. 

Fleteher and lUnelejt, Maid in the Mill, I. 8. 

2. A solemn or formal declaration of tlissetii; 
a protest. 

WhIoh proteelatioH, made by tho first public refonnera 
of our religion against the imperial edIuU of Charles the 
fifth imiNWliig oliurch-trailitlonB wllbont Heripturev gave 
flni begliiiiing ti> tho name of Protestant. 

MUton, Civil Power. 

T bear at onoe 
Hubbub of protestation ! 

Bromduff, Ring and Book, 11. 216. 

8. In law, a doclantiioii in nleadiiig, by which 
the party inU*rjH>Hcd an oblicpie allegation or 
denial of some fact, by prott^sting that it did 
or did not exist, ami at the same time avoid- 
ing a direct uffinnation or denial, the object 
being to admit it. for the imriioseof the present 
action only, itiid reserve tht^ right to dimy it in 
a fiitun^ action — “an exclusion of a conclu- 
sion.^ ('oke. Ill Scots lav, a ]iroeeetlliig taken by a 
defender, where the piiniuer nugleuts to proceed, to com- 
pel him either to proceed or to suffer the action to fall. 
■■Byn. L Afflrmatfoti, averment. See protest, v, i. 

protestator (prot.'es-ta-t or), n, [=s Pg. protes- 
tador s It. proieslatorc, < NL. pntiestaUtr, < L. 
protmturi, pp. jtrofestatus, ilcclare in public, 
liear witness : see protest.] Utio who protests ; 
a protestor. 

premsted (nrp-tes'ted), p. a. Having made a 
protest. [Karo.] 

In this age, Britoms Hod baUi refoniKHl bis church after 
nureir 


many hunureil years <if laqdsli comiptloii ; 
agem ■ “ ‘ ^ - 


What Oeraon and Panormftanns write, which were an- 
cient fathers, and not now J*rotestants, 

Bp FdkinffUm, WorkB(ed. l*arker Hoc., 16fi2X p. 582. 
One of these tracts Ipriiited aliont 16701 has the follow- 
ing title : Ane prettle Mimuir, or Conference betufx the 
Futbf ull Pfotestant and ttic Disoombllt false Hypocreit- 
Lauder, Dewil«i of KyiiRlB(R. E. T. B.X rra., p. ix. 
Qneen Eliiabeth, finding bow fickle the French PrOtes- 
ilv< 


lonCt had carried Uiemselvea towards her, intended to 
make a Peace. Baker, Chronicles, p. 888. 

Papist or Protestant, or lioth between, 

Like good Erasmus. In an honest mean. 

Pape, Imit. of Horaoe, 11. 1. 66. 

Proteataatiealt (prot-eB-tan'ti-tal), a. [< iv«<- 
e»tant + '(oaLl Protestant. [Bam.] 
ThoproteStanHoal (Imrch of England. 

Baoon, Obi. on a Libel. 

Protestantism (prot'cs-ti^n-tism), n, [ae F. 
proiestanliisme ss Bm Pg. protestanUsma; as 
Protesiant + The state of being a Prot- 

estant; tho religious principles of I^rotestauts; 
the religious and other tendencies fostered by 
the Protestant movement. Bee protest 0 / Spires, 
under protest. 

The liberal genlua of ProteStanSUm hod perfected ita 
woifc. r.rarCeii,aiat.Eii8.F(ietiy,lL46L {JLstksm.) 


. III tills 

_ je hatli renewed onr protestation against all Uiuae yet 
remaining drugs of autM^rstltloii. liol. us all go. every true 
protestM Briton, throughout the ilirtH) kftigdoma, and 
render thanks to God. MUUni, AiiimadverilooB. 

protester (pro-tcs'Wir), n, [< protest + -erl.] 

1. One who protests; one who utters a solemn 
or formal deciuraiioii. 

Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with onlinaiy oaths my love 
To every new proteder. Shak., J. C., I. 2. 74. 

A Protestant, a protrelrr, iMdoiiglng nearly always to 
an extreme minority, is Inevitably disliked - < sonietlmM 
feared, but always disliked. Sharp, D. (J. Rosaettl, IL 

2. One who iirotests a bill of exchange, etc.— 
8. \cap.] Bpecifically, in Setdtish hist, a mem- 
ber of a party which protested against the nnion 
of the lioyalists with the Presb;^rianB in 1050. 
Also spcIlCMl I^rotesUtr. 

After having boon long comrade^ they had parted in 
some unkiiidncm, at tho time when the Kingdom of Soot- 
land was divided into Rcsolntloners and J*rotesten: the 
former of whom adhered to Chariea II. after hia fkiher*! 
death u|ion the scaffold, while tho Pratestere inclined 
rather to a union with the triumphant republicans. 

SeoU, Old Mortality, v. 

protesUngly (prft-tes'ting-li), adv, [< protesU 
ing, ppr. of protest, v,, + In a protesthig 

manner ; by way of protesting. 

Protestor (pr^tes^tpr), n. Same as Protester, 3. 
Protons (pro'tfis or -t^-us), n. [Ij., < (3r. Ilpai- 
rrit*, the name of a sea-g^: see aef.] 1. In 
eUissical myth,, a sea-god, the son of Ooeanus 



and Tethyn, who had the power of aimiming 
different 8haneB.—> 2. [NL.J A genus of tailed 
of the family ProMdm, 


amphibians, typical 
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the spore in the higher oryptoffamsy and which 
bears the sexual organs (aatherldlaand archego- 
nia). It l■rBralJrlllor« than one tenth ofsD Inch in lensthi 
la oompOMd of cellular tlatue^ and beara the aiitbandla 
and arcliesonia on Ita under aurfaoe. Alter fertOlaatlon the 
oOaphero temalna for a time within thearohegonlnm, and 
proceeda to srow the ordinaiy prooemea of oeU-multi- 
pUcatkNi. until flnalljr it breaka throuijh the walla of the 
arehusonlum differentiated Into ItaflrK root and leat The 
young plant oontinuea to draw ita nourlahment for a time 
inim die prothaUlum, but it aoon derdkm root^haira 
which extend into the aoil and render it Independent of 


Protfui angutHM*. 

estjiblishofi by Lniirotiti In 1768,— >8f. [NL.] 
Ill Protozoa, a ^nus of animaloules. basoil as 
such by O. F. Mllller in 1.786 upon itie protons 
or protean animuloiilo of oariier writers, as 
liOsol, 1755. The genua ia the aame aa Amabba, a oom- 
mon apecina of which ia named Anubba prolswi. Thia 
generic name ia untenable, beoauae antedated in the bl- 
iioinial ayaUim by the amphibian genua /Vnfatw of laui- 
renti, for, allboiigb tlie name proUw woa Arat applleil to 
theae anlmaloulea it wua given at a time when goiiura, in 
the modem aeiiae of the term, liad not been eatablialiuil 
In Boblugy. Hoe cut under A tnubba. 

4t. [2. e.] An animalcule of the geuiis Proteus 
(or Amwba ) ; an ammba. 

proteus^urillialcillet (pro^tus-an-l-maUkul), n. 
Homo Mproteus, 4. 

proterangelipm ( iiro-tC-vau-jeF i-um ), ». [< < «r. 
frpurocj first, + rmyythov, gospel : see tmuffei.'] 
The earliest aiiiiouiieoincuit of ihe gosped: re- 
ferring to Oeii. iii, 15. Also called protoffonjKil, 


the prothallium, which, having acoombUehed iu purpoae, 
wiUiem away. Hee /emi. ifuaef, OfidagtmaMm. Alao 
piShaUw, prMhaiiliM. 

prothallcdd (pr^thaFoid), a. [< prothalHum 
+ -md.1 In oof., resembling a proihalllum. — 
Prothalloid taraiialL Bame aa proMryonfa hrmush 
(which aee^ under jBroemhfponisX 
prothallns (pr 9 -thal'u 8 ), pi. prothdOi (-1). 
[NL., < L. ftrof before, + NL. ihaUu8.i Same 
as prothallium, 

prothelmlnih (pr5-thel'minth), n, [< Gh*. irj 
rtKy first, + a worm: see s 

9Nf n f A.] A clliate or flagellate infusorian ; any 
member of the Prothelminiha, regarded as rep- 
resenting an aiieestral type of worms. 


On 1 not Bin hot Ibou wPt bs 
MjvthwUpnlmuUuist 

HerrMr, To bla Ossseleni-v. 

in the Jtom, Cmk Ck,, one of sooUegeof twahrt gonaeriv 
aeven) eoolealaatiea charged wlth^e regiaby of ici/ 
moceedinga relating to osnonlm^ (Mlnthef.v 
ffCtEraieflS^ of thejmtri«phpr.d(matanU,H>: 
plcL who anperlutenda the eecolar week of the provIntvH 
(e) In law, a ehief deili of ooort ; fCnnertar, a chief clerk 
in the Court of Common Floas and in the Klngla Bench. - 
FrcCliaaotazT WBXtdsr, PfOtaniblmria etbrwu a email mu 
matoty inaec u vorona Mro of North America belongime to 
the femtly AWriooNdw cw NnloM^ It ia a l5uiaf„i 
warbler, of a rich yellow odor, naeilngby degroee CluouKh 
dlvaoeona to hlnuh Unto on the rumiH wingB, and tail, 




ProthelminthA (prd-ihei-min'th|), fi.pl. [NL. : 
see jurottuilminih,} An order of protozoan ani- 
malcules named by K. M. Diesing (1865) as fore- 
shadowing or pretyptfying the lowest wonns of 
the metazolc series, as the turbellarians. The 


term regarded more oepeclally the holotrichooi dilate 
iiifiiHoriaiii, but included all the clUete and Aagellat 
foniiis excepting VorHobUidm and StmiariAm, and ia_thu 



rrothonoUirx Wniblcr {Proiimatarfa rOrvw). 


The Meeelanic promiaea and bopea which run like a guld- 
en thread fnmi tneprotoaanydtum in iiaradiau loat to the 
voice of John the Jlaptiat. 

Sehaf, lltat. ClirlaU tniurch, I. f 17. 

protest (prd'tekst), n, [< L. pro, before, + 
tezttuSf text. (If. eon text, } 
course or writiug which prec^edcs some otlii^r 
part ref<»iT(»d to or quoted. 

Hee Bering-Oonld'a *'Ourluua Mytha of UieMlddlu Ages,*' 
p 600 (od. London, 18S1X and iho prtdeaeL 

hf. and Q,, 7tli aer., IT. 270. 

prothalaminm. prothalamion (prd-thada'mi 
nm, -oiOi ff. [v Or. w/jd, before, + a 

bride-ehatnbor: see Umlamm, Of. ejnthalami- 
um , ] A piece written to celebrate a marriage ; 
an epithalainiuni. 

PmthalamUm, or a Sponaall Vurac, made by Kdiiinnd 
" * imioi 


nearly aynonymoua with l^fumria, Hee cat under Pom- 
nuNsium. 

prothelminthlc (prd-tlml-mln'thik), a, [< pro- 
ihelminth + -ic.] Having the character of an 
archetypal worm; of or pertaining to the Prth 
thelniintha. 


texhis, text. (If. eouttxt.J Tlja't |iari of a dis- siipiM>8Gd to have permanently consisted of 

four layers corresponding to those of the four- 
layered germ of most animals. Haeckel, 
prothesiB (proth 'e-sis), n. [< LL. profAcris, < 
Or. irpbtkaii', a putting before, luroposition, pur- 


’• nose, proposition, \ irporimvai, p 
i- nefoi'e, + tMvm, put, place: 
a priMthesis,"] 1. In the Gr, Ch,: 


Hpenaer. 


Ajpfiuier, Pmilialamioii (Titled 


isitiou, < nporMvat, put nefore, v vod, 
'see ihesia, Ct, 
(a) The prepa- 
ration and proliminazy oblation of the eueno- 
ristic elements before the liturgy: more fully 
called the ojfice of prothesis, Thia offloe ia aaid re- 
R])oiialve1y by prleat and deacon. The prieat aigna an ob- 
late with the holy lanoe, thruata the lance into the right, 
left; upper, and lower aidea of the holy lamb, llfta thia 
off, enu it oroaawlae, and ataha it lie then bleaaea the 


the laat blotched with white: the bill la oomparatlvely 
large; half an Inch long, and black ; the lenii^ ia ^ 
inonea, the extent Ob It inhablta awampa, thloketa, and 
tangle; noata on or near the ground In holee or other ahel- 
tered oavliiea in treea, atompa, or loge, and layi lour or 
live creamy-white profuaely ipeokled egga. 

proftlmn(ytaryBmp(pr$-thon'(»-t^ri-shi [< 
proihoHotary + -ship,"} The office of a prothou- 
otary. 

^•adc (pro-th^ras'ik), a. [< prolAoroj? 
(-lAoroc-) + -fc.] li\ onUm,y of or pertaining to 
the protiiorax.---proitlu)noio case, that isurt of the 
integument of a pupa which oovera the prothorax.— Fro- 
tbonude eplpienra. Bee epfofouro, s.— Prothonudo 
Ismt the Arat or anterior of lega, aomoUmea aborted, 
aa in certain butterAlea.- rrottiomdo SbOlllder-lObes, 
loliea of the prothorax which cover the anterior oomen 
of tlie meaothorax, aa in certain Diptera : when (hey Bhow 
no apparent aeporation from the meaothorax th^ are call* 


When pndhalatnionM praleM Uiat happy day YiVthmi bleama ttie 

.... ... i(nur«« wid TeiM, of Boriptur. Moompwiy ttaiw 

Uialli, n. J 1 ural of prothallus, litea. Ho then takee from the remainder of thia and other 


prothalli, n, J’lural of prothallus, 
prothallia, U, i^lural or prothalli um, 
proihalllc (pro-thurik), a, [< prothalli-um + 
-•{!.] In hot,, of or iidatiug to the p.rothallium. 
protoalline (piv-thal'in), a. [< prothatt-ium + 
In similar to, characteristic of, or 
belonging to a ])rotlialliutTi. 

Their iBpormatia’Bl fecundating iiiAiioiieo Im . . . exer- 
ciaed on the prothaUtM uleiiienta of tlie growing thallua 
Kueye. BriL, XIV. (UUi. 

prothalUimi (pra-thari-uin), n.; pi. prolhallia 
(-ft). [NL., < L.pro, befora, + NIj. tkaUus,! In 
hot,, a tUallohl ofipbyte or its homologuo ; a little 
thalloid structure restmibliug a lichen or Mar~ 
oA^fsito, which is produced bythegerininatioii of 



oblatea pyramidal pleoea called pariUmi of the Virgin 
.Mary, npoatle^ martyra etc., the living and the dead, 
cuinmcmoratiiig theae oiaaaeB, and arranging tlie portioua 
ill a preicrilmd manner on the dlak (piUenX Incenae ia 
then offered, the aateriak and veOa ^aoed over the de- 
iiiunta, and the prayer of protheaia aaid. The elementa 
are left in the chape] of protheaia till taken to the altar at 
the Ureat Entrance, (ft) The table on which this 
iircparation is made (the table or altar of proth- 
esii^. It answers to the Western credence- 
table. (c) The apartment or the part of the 
bema or sanctuary iu which this table is situ- 
ated and the office used (the chapel of proth- 
esis). Bee befua and the cut there given.— 2. 
In gram,, addition of one or more sounds or 
letters at the beginning of a word. Home Latin 
writera nae thia furm for the Greek wp6ffikair (aee proa- 
fhetin) apparently through miaapprdienBlon, uid aome 
iiiuderu writera prefer it aa more apeolAo. 

3. In surg., prosthesis. 

prothetic (pi^thet'ik), a. [< proHmis {•theU) 
+ -te.] Pertaining to or exhibiting ^thesis. 

prothetiGal]7(pr5-thet'i-k^-i),adr. ^proth- 
esis. 

Lettera added prathbUoatty, 

Tram, Amer, PmkL Am,, XVL App. p. xxilU. 

proiho&otarial (pr^thon-^tft'ri-ftl)^a. 


tkonotary + -af. 
a prothonotary. 


(pr^ti 
f. J Pertaining orl 



I Pmtiitilliuiii .ind yount! iilaiitlct of Pterts Cretica : Rh, the rills- 
olflsi R, the routh. a. Aminitttim crnttatHm. % Vertical section 


of the same, but the piuntlet very youtiK ittuicniliiHl) : A'*, the rhts* 
. of Muuei .r.tlwesci^ 


oIiIb; a, arcficguiii 
UiK nnUierosoids ( 


Ilia. 4 . 'I'he untlierhlluni o 
highly iiiasnilicil). 


otarg,! The college constituted by the twelve 
apostolical prothonotaries in Borne, 
px^cmfitary, protemotary (pr^thon'^tft-ri, 
piston '^tft-ri), a.; pi. proVtonotarieSfphkmo- 
/firtea (-iiz). n^p.DfPfofmtofy.fomerlyjp^ 
tonotarie; < OF. prothonotair^ F. proUmofairo 
ns Sp. Pg. It. proionotatio,< HL. protonotarius, 
a oluef notary or scribe, < Gr. npktroc, first, 4* L. 
99ofaHiM, notary: see notary,'} A chief notary 
or clerk. 


entom,, the prothoracic case, or that part of the 
integnment of a pupa covering the prothorax. 
nrotSoraX (pra-tlio^niks), n, [NL., < Gr. np6, 
before, + breast: see Qutrax,} Inis- 

secta, the first one of the three thoracic somites, 
whion succeeds the head, is siieceodod by the 
mesothorex, and liears the first pair of legs. 
In deacrlptiona of Ccltuiptei-a and Bemipbera the term la 
often reatricted to the broad alileld, or pronotnm, forming 
the part of the thorax aeen from above. In the Byrne- 
wipUra, i)l^p(fm,aiidi>pftfci!i>(rratliepr(ithoraxiagenerally 
BO amall aa to be hardly dlatlnguliilialile. Hee enta under 
CclwpUra, Jnmeta, memShoras, and weto(ft<iriax.---Orild- 
ats,smazilnate, lobed, etc., prothorax. Bee tbe ad- 
JecUvea. 

pi. 
wpairoCf 
Van Ben- 

edeii’s name (1883) of an investing portion or 
spherical envelop of the nucleolus of the nii- 
cTous of an ovum. , 

protbyftlOBOmal (pr^thPf^lp-sd'mal), a, [< 
prothytilosoma + -of. j Of or pertain!^ to the 
prothyaloBoma. 

prothyitoron (pro-this't^ron), n. [< Gr. npu- 
OUrrepw, < irp&roc, first, ’^lurrcpoc, last. Cf. Ajfs- 
ieron-ptvteron.} In rheU, same as kysteron-pro- 
teron, 1. 

proti(2mit6 (pr5-tik'nit), n. [< Gr. frpGroc, first, 
4 Imr, a track, trace, footstep, + A 

fosml track or trace occurring in the Potsdam 
sandstone of Canada, supposed to have been 
made by trilobites, or some related animals, as 
eurypterids. 

irfi'tist), a, and ii. K ProtisiaJ] I. a. 
ig to the ProUsta, or nav 

acters. 

n. n. Any member of the Protista. 

Protblta (pif-tis'tft), a. pi, [< Gr. irp4r<cra, 
neat. pi. of irp^noroc, the very first, snperl. 
of irpSmcj first, < iep6, before, first. Cf . farmor^ 
and jflrstM One of the kingdoms of animated 
nature, wnioh Haeckel proposed (1368) to in- 
clude Ine Protozoa and the ProUrnhytOf or the 
lowest animals and plants as ooUeetively dis- 
tinguished from other organisms. The Bnpc’ 
altlcm toreoognbw tbto alleged •'fiilrd Ungdosa* huabeen 

••vtnl timm BUMto btfbra sad the nnloainlM' plMiti and 


protiitui (pr$-tii't§ii), a. and n» [< ProUaia 
+ •an.} L Of or pertaining to the iVo- 
tiata. 

IL a. A member of the ProUala; any nni- 
cellnlar oiganiem not definitely regarded as a 
plant or an animal. 

protilltic (pr^tis'tih), 0 . [< FrotUta + -ic.} 

Of or pertaining to the Prottata. 

Profeilllll (pr6'sni-um), n, [NL. (Wight and 
Amotti 1^) ; perhape from a native name in 
Java.] A genus of pblypetalons trees of the 
order Buraera43aaBiUiatnbeBuraereaB. itliohar- 
•cteriMd by s free eaiMduiped four- to ilx-bleft ealys. s 
eup-llke dlik bearing the four to six long narrow petala, 
and the eight to twelve unequal erect atameni on Ita 
margin, and a globoae drupe, the flealb outaide aidlttlng 
Into fonr valvea and the atone oonaiatfng of from one to 
four bony on e aeeded nutteta at flrat united together but 
finally free. There are about 60 apeolea, naflvea of the 
tmpioa of both hemfrpberea. They are email treeaesnd- 
ing a balaamlo reain, and bearing pinnate leaven toward 
the end of the branchleta oompoaed of three or more large 
Btalked leaflets. The amall alender-pedloalled flowera 
form branching paniclen borne on loim atalka. P. Oufri- 
nmm ia the hjmwa or incenae-tree of &ltlBh Guiana, and 
p.ofrMmimia there known as white cedar. Someofthe 
apeciea have formerly been olaaaed under /efeu (AutM, 
1776X They produce many valuable gum-realna, for which 
aee Omni, aeoucM-rvafn, eamuna, contnui^ and AgoiMgum 
(under gimiSX 

proto-. [< Or. jrpuroc, first, superl., < irp6, before, 
first, iu advance of.] An element in oompound 
words of Greek ori^, meaninff * first,’ and de- 
noting preuedenee in time, rank, or degree. Be- 
aidea in frequent uae in ncientlflo names, it ia oommon in 
compounds having a historical reference, aa proto-AnMa, 
pratthMadiOt etc. OompaiojetSo-soiiifiottfid. 

proto-abbatyt (prd-to-ab l< frp&roCf 

first, + ML. aohaUa, abb^y: see aMtaey.} A 
first or principal abbacy. 

Dunatan • . . wm the flrat abbot of England, not In 
time, but ill honour, Glaatoiibniy being the prafo-oMaty 
then and many years after. 

FviUr, Worthies, Somersetohire^ 111. 92. 

proto-apostate (prd^td-^pos'tfit), n. [< Or. 
npuroc, first, -f- airoar&riK^ apostate: see apos- 
taie.} A fimt or original apostate. 

Sir James Montgomery, the falae and flokle pnAa-apaa^ 
taU at whlggiam. Hauamt Ckinat Hist, ni. 1S7, note. 

protoblastic (pr5-t$-blas'tik), a. [< Or. irftCtroCf 
first, -f- germ.] Same MHolohlaatie. 

The eggs of mammals are, aa embryologlata would say, 
regularly proMMie. Amar, NaL, XYIU. ma 

protocanonical (prd’'^-ka-non'i-k§l), a. [< 
ML.j9ro(ooaf»oiiioiM, < Gr. wpdirof, first, + gavow- 
k6c, oanonioal: see canonic.] Of the first or 
original canon. Bee deuteroeanonieaL 

From the peipetnal and universal tradition and prac- 
tice of the whole church from the apostlea' time to ours, 
we mur have a human porauaalon, and that certain and 
infrdliSle, of the divine and oanonioal authority of those 
books which were atlU undoubted, or which aome call the 
protoeammteaL Boater, Balnta Best, 11., ITef. 

Protocanlidm (pr6-W-kA'li-de), n. fl. [NL., < 
Profocanlon + -klm.} A family of spioateous 
ponnatnloid polyps, typified by the genus Pro- 
tocaulon. They are of small else, without odla or ra. 
ohial pinnulea and with aeaaile polynltea on both aidea of 
the rachla in a single aeriee or in inatatinot rows. 

Protocanlon (prd-to-k& ' ion), n. piL., < Gr. 
fruoTog, first, + sauAdr, the stalk of a plant.] 
The t^ioal genus of ProtocaulidiB. 

protOOMTCal (prfi-tp-sftr'kpl), «. [< Gr. w/wroc, 
first, 4- KfpKOf, tail : see cereal.} Having a prim- 
itive tail-fin: noting the embryonic stage of the 
verideal fina and tau of a fish, when these con- 
sist of a continuous skinfold along both upper 
and under sides of the body and around Its tml- 
end. JeffHea Wpmn. 

protoeere (prd'tMSr), n. [< Gr. wpArop, first, + 
fdpact horn.] The rudiment of the antler of a 
deer, or that process of the antler which ia best 
developed in the second year. 

-c^^l^^^f^pli^Sing'to tte 

tooerebmm. 

protooerebnmi (prfi-t^er'f-bmm), n. [NL., 

< Gr. w^oc, first, + L. ccrehmiii, the brain : 
see eflfcorNia.] The primitive anterior cerebral 
vesiole or rudiment of the cerebrum proper. 
JV: T. Med. Jour., March 28. 1885, p. 854. 

protodUorld, protocblori d a (pri^t^kia'rid), 
n. [< Gr. frpuTog, first, + E. ektorid, eMerida.} 
A eblorid whose moleeule coutaius a single 
chlorln atom, or one in which the ratio of 
ohlotin atoms to basic atoms is the smallest. 
^VratodilOEidofiiiireiw. Ssme m coImimI. 

Itllt00000Me»(pr5't(hko-kA'sf4 [NL., 

< IVolocoocifs -f -aecaa.} An oraer of unicellu- 
lar algm of the class ProtoeoeeoideaB, typified 
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by the genus IVofococcas. xt tandudm a numlMr of 
omnteBs of voiy rin^c ctnoture, muny of which occur 
both In a frrcc-iwimming ind ta a rusting oondttton. 
protoeooooid (pr6-t$-kok'oid), a. [< Proto- 
eoeeua 4- -oid.j In bot., resembling Proto- 
eoeeua. 

Ftotococodden (pr5’'t9-ko-koi'd$-5), n. pi. 
[NL., < Protoeoeeua + -okfes?.] A class of mi- 
nute plants belonging to the group Sehiaopkjf- 
earn, taking its name iFom the genus Protoeoe- 
aua. It Includes those simplest forms of vsgolable llfo 
in which the endoohrome ooiisitts of pure omomphyl of 
its natursl green color, sometimes reiusoed, to a greater 
or less extent, by a red pigment but never pomeeslng In 


the motile oonditloii. maltl|^ v^ . _ 

titlon snd also by means of swaim-cporea. 


This entry was criled the mnoCossI or mali^ and imnalni^ 
with the oflioer, the partlM receiving from him a sImllBr 
document called a imUmaide. 

protocol (prd't^kol), r.; pret. and pp. proUh 
colled, p^. protoeollinff. [< protocol, a.] L 
intraaa. To form protocols or first drafts; issue 
protocols. 

Serene Highnesses who sit there proforaUfog, and mani- 
feaioing, and consoling mankind. 

Carifia, French Kev., 11. vl. a (Haefrs.) 

Nevertheless, both in Holland and England, there had 
been other work than profoeollfog. 

MaOay, Hist Methertanda XL 446w 

n. irana. To make a protocol of. 
protocol-book (pru'tO-kol-bfrk), N, A book for 
the puriMise of eiitoriiig records ; a register. 

A second person sitting at the other side of the talda 

. . ^ ^ reads off and records In Uiu proloeol-kooir the distance of 

more than stagea In the devriim- eaoli oxoursiun. Mind, IX. 108. 


the cell-sap a somble blue ooloihig matter. They are of 
miorosooplc siie, and may occur In both the reaui 


a purely provlalonBl ona and protiably Inoludea many 
forma that are nothing more than stagea In the devriim- 
ment of algie of greater complexity and belonging to 
widely separated famlllea. The FrdoaoeaoUam embrace 
two ordera the BramMem and Pratoeeaeaaem, SeeSkMso- 


ITotocoeciUi (pro-t^kok'us), w . [NL. (Agardb), 
< Gr. irpurog, first, + adoKog, a berry : see eoeeua.] 
A genus of algn, typical of the order Proiocoe- 
eactm and class Protocoeooidea!. They are In the 
atriotcat sense unioellulsr planta being s^erioal, un- 
branched, and siii- 
lerod into 



Red Snow (/Ve/erMTMf tiOmUt), hi|{hly 
iiiognUed. 


Bl^or 

UT^nlar groups or 
clusters. They are 
primarily always Ail- 
ed with ohlorophyl- 
green oytiopissm, 
which oftm onoiiges 
to red by exposure or 
oilier ciroumatancee. 

Ilicy multiply rapid- 
ly by repeated blpar- 
Utlon of the cell-contents. P. HHdia is exceedingly almn- 
dsnt eveiywhero, forming broadly expanded strata of yel- 
lowish- or darker-green color on trunks of treea moist 
rocka walla timbm of shaded bnfldiiiga old feuoes, etc. 
P. ntaatia is the well-known “red snow " which frequently 
ooveri laige tracts of snow in arctic or alpine region! In a 
very short time. 

ProtOCflBlomata (prfi'to-sf-lo^ma-ttt), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gp. irpoiToCf first, 4- KoiXofia(T-), a hollow, 
oavitv: see eoiloma.} Animals which have a 
primitive archentoron with simple cculomic sacs 
or branching diverticula, as most siiouges : more 
fully oalled Metazoa protomlomata. A. Hyatt, 
Proe. Host. Hoc. Nat. Hist.. 1884, p. 113. 

protOOCSlomate (pro^to-sf-lo^mat), n. One of 
the Protocwlomata, 

protOOflBlomatiC (prd-to-Bfi-ld-mat'ik), a. [< 
Proioeeslomata 4< -ic.} Of or pertaining to the 
Protoecelomata. 

protocol (prd't^kol), fl. [< OF. protocolo, pro- 
thocole, proteeotCjV. protocole ss Pr. prothcoUe ss 
Sp. protoeolo ss Pg. it. proioeoUo ss D. protokol 
s G. protocoU, protokoll ss Bw. proiokoU ss Dan. 
protokol, < ML. jtrolocollum, corruptlv protho- 
eoUum, a draft of a document, a minute, a pub- 
lic rerister, a paper confirmed by a seal, < MGr. 

a protocol, orig. a leaf or sheet 
glued in front of a manuscript, on which to 
enter particulars as to the administration under 
which the manuscript was written, the writer’s 
name, etc., < Gr. npuTog, first, 4- icoXAdi^glue, < 
iMa, glue: see collodion, etc.] If. The ori- 
ginal of any writing. 

An original Is styled the protoedl. or seriptnrsl matrix ; 
and if the proCoeol, which is the root and foundation of Gie 
initrnment, does not appear, the instrument Is not valid. 

Aylifit Parergon. 

S. In diplomacy, the minutes or rough draft of 
an instrument ora transaction ; hence, the ori- 
ginal oopy of any despatch, treaty, or other doc- 
ument ; a document serving as a preliminary to 
or opening of any diplomatic transaction ; also, 
a diplomatic document or minute of proceed- 
ings signed by friendly powers in order to 
seoure certain diplomatio ends by peaceful 
means. 

The nest day the Doctor [Dsle], by ■greanentjjroaght a 
moat able prdoaU of demands in the name of au the oom- 
miiatonera of her Mgjeity [EUiabethL 

Matlap, Hist Nethei1and% IL 406. 

8. A record or re^stry ; in law, a notary’s rec- 
ord of copies of ms acts. 

The priofoMl here Is admirable, taken on the spot by Mr. 

B and printed In full, and Mr. G— — la vaiy poaitive 

in stating that there were a large nnmberof oommeteanc- 
t [in experiments]. Amar. Jour. PapakaL, 1. 186. 


protoeoliat (pro'l^l-kol-iHi), V. [as G. proioeoU 
liat ax Bw. Van. protolatHiHi ss Huss. protokolia- 
td; no protocol *4 A rt^gisier or clerk. 

The pratoeoMa, or secrotsrius. 

Harper^a ManUdp, LXIV. 876. 

protocolixe (pro'tp-kol-iE), V. t; prot. and m. 
protoeolized, ppr. protomlising, [<. protocol 4- 
-iaw.] To wrftc or draw up protooois. 

Kept nrpfoeofiritif/ with soft promises and deluaive de- 
lays. Mahmp, Father Fruut, p. 86, note. (JAisye. DM.) 

proto-oomilioimd (pro'td-kom^pouud), fl. In 
ehem., originally, the first of a series of binary 
oom|>oundB arranged according to the number 
of atoms of the electrouegative element. At 
present the term Is most commonly used. In oontnullaUno- 
uon to par-etumptninda, tc» designate those compounds of 
an element which contain relsUvelv less of the eleetro- 
iiegativo radical. Thus, two cliloiiuH of Iron are known, 
FeOl2 snd Fesit’lo ; the funner is called vruioehtarid, the 
latter parMmd. [llie name ia less usual now than it wai 
some years aga] 

protoconch (pro'til-kongk), n. [< Gr. irpiirof, 
first, 4- adyxv, a inusKel, shell ; see conch.} The 
embryonal or primitive shell of an ammonoid 
cephalopod. fJwen. Also called embryo-aac, 
ovtcell, and oviaac. 

The poaltion was taken tliat the scar of the Mantlloldes 
ahowed that a pratoearuih had existed In the emlnyo of 
Nautilus, but hwl disappeared during the growth m the 
ahcll, the scar being uncovered by Its removal. 

A. iipatt, JTuc. Amer. Aaaoc. A v. Scl., 1884, p 886. 


4 . In the parts of the United States acquired 
from Mexico, the original record of the trans- 
fer of land. Under Spainiah laws the partiea to a deed, 
or other Initromeut alfeoting land, appeared before aw- 
gUer, a aort of notary at alderman, accompanied by tbeir 
neighbors as “instrumental witneaaee," and stated the 
tsnne of their agreement That olBoer made a minute of 
‘ ' the fonaal agrament in a bouk. 


protoconchal (pro'to-kong-kal), a. [< prtdo- 
eonch + -^il.] Pertaining to the protoconch. 

Protodennla[ce0 (pr5-to-dAr-mi-u’H5-(i), fl. pi. 
[NL. (Kostafinskl), < Proiodermium 4* Jwm.} 
A family of MyxomycMoa of the order Proto- 
dermiem, containing the moiiotypio genus Pro- 
todermium. It has the eharuftera of the or- 
der. 

Protodenuies (pr6’'to-d6r-mrd-o), fl. pi. [NL., 
< Protodermium + -eee.} An orilerof Myxomy- 
cetea, embracing the single family l^oUtdermia- 
ccm. The periciiiim is simple, of regular shape, 
and destitute of eapitulum; the spores are 
violet, 

Protodannilini (prd-1/>-d6r'mi-iim), fl. [NL. 
(Kostafinskl, 1875), < Or. npoTog, first, + 6tp/ia, 
skin.] A monotn’io genus of myxomyoetous 
fungi, typical of tne family Protothrmiacesa and 
order l^otodormiem. P.prcHillum, the only spe- 
oies, is found on deeayinjg wood. 

protodljnioan (pro-1(>-dip'uo-an), n. [< Ghr. 
irpCnvc, first, + K, dipnoan.} A’ primitive dip- 
noan; a supposititiouH representative of the 
stock from wnieh the dipiioaiis sprang. 

Protodonata (pro-to-dri-na'tft), n. pi. [NIi., < 
Gr. iTfitaToc, first,’ 4- NL. Otwnain, q..v,] A 
group of fossil ]>seudonouropterouR in^ts of 
coal period, containing forms resembling 
the Odonata or* dragon-flies of the present 
day. 

Ptoto-Doric (pro -to- dor' ik), a. and ft. [< Gr. 
ir/iwTOf, first, + Awfundg, Doric.] I. a. In arch., 
primitively Doric; noting aiiystvle, member, 
etc., as a column or canital, which exhibits the 
rudiments of the later-aeveloped Grecian Doric, 
or is considered as having contributed to the 
evolution of the Grecian Doric. 

n. It. In arch., primitive or rudimentary 
Doric. Bee cut under hypogeum. 

protogagter (prfi-to-gas'tAr), n. [< Gr. vpurog, 
first, + yaoriip, stomach.] In embruol., the oen- 
tral cavity of agastrula; the primitive intesti- 
nal cavity of a two-layerod germ; the hollow 
of the archentoron of a germ-cup, inclosed by 
the hypoblastic blastodermic membrane or eu- 
doderm, and communicating with the exterior 
by the protostoma or arcluBostoma, which is the 
orifice of Invagination of the antecedent blas- 
tuia. 



protogaitrle 

protOfAitario (pro-t^CCaH^trik). a, [Knrotagfoi- 
ter + -«?.l 1. Of or pcrtainiiig to tbe proto- 
gaMtor.— 8. Ill braoityuroiM Vruinta4im, noting 
an aiitiorolatoral BuIxliviHioti of the gaatrio lobe 
of tbe carapace. Kee cut under Braehjfvrti, 
IMrotOgenal (pr^-toj'e-nal), H, [< Gr. vnurw;, 
flrHt,+ produced (hco -£/<?>»)» + ^iwt- 
lK>ni; primitive or original, aa organixed mat- 
ter. 

Barcode or the prviog^ntU Jelly-apeck. 

OifvH, Comp. Anat (ISttiX III. B17. 

Protogenes (pr^-toj'e-nftx), n. [NL., < Gr. ir/w- 
T«i', flrat, + ‘j'fvZ/f, prtxluued: «ee -f/cn.] A go- 
niiH of uinmliiform inastigopodouB protoxoana, 
refemnl by Haeckel to tlie Lohom^ oy Lankea- 
t<ir to the rrolefnuyxiiy having iilamontouB, ruiui- 
and anaHlotuoHing paeudopodia. 

In the I*raUtffeM» of ProfuMaor Haeckel, there haa betm 
reaclifd a tyiie dlHtliiguiMhalile fmtn a fragment of albu* 
men only by Ita fliiuly-gmnulur character. 

//. Spencer, lHii. of Ihiychul., 1 66. 

protogenesis (prd-1.o-jen'e-8iH).M. [< Or.Tr/iurM;, 
generation.] Tbo origination of 
living from not-living matter; abiogoucMiH. it 
la a loffloal Inference that protogeneala haa ooaurred at 
Bome time, but we have no knowledge of tlio fact. 
protOgeiMtic (prd''b>-j§-net'ik), <i. [Ah pro/o- 
(fenie^ wU>b term, au in acmticA Hame as pro^ 
Uigenie, 

protogenic (pra-to-jen'ik), a. [< Gr. Tr/i^ro^, 
timt, + -ym/i;, produced (Ree -f/cn)i + -id.] 1. 
Ill f/ro/., noting cryHtalliiie or ilre-formed rocks, 
ill coiitradiHtiiictioii to which notoH 

thoae formed from them by ineclianical action. 
— 2. In im/., noting thoKe intercellular Hpacen 
of plantR whicli are furmml when the tiHHueH be- 
gin to diiTcroiitiato. Comiiiire hytfUfrtkgvniVf lymi- 
ffvuouit^ wihizoyvnir, 

protogine (pi*d'tri-jeii), «. [Irreg. < Or. nfuartU f 
Unit, ■+• ylvtriHJtit, yiyih'tHku, liecome, be.] A va- 
riety of granite oeciirring in the AI]ih. tIiIr whm 
formerly conaldenul n peuiiliitr rock, the IlghbcoloriNl inieu 
which It eoiitalna huvliig linen inlaiitken for talc. Hniiie 
varloUca of tlio A1|iliiu gnuiltn do contain talc or clihiritc^ 
but theae inliierala do nut u]i|ioar bi be uMMCiitlal to lla con- 
atitutiuii. Funiicrly written aoinutlnica by Fruiiuh gcolu- 
glaia wtdoffyw. Alau culled Alpine yraniU and pniUejim 
yraiuie, 

protogospel (pro-to-goH'pel), n. [< Gr. Trpwrfif, 
firnt, -I- K. yoejHit,] Hanio aR pmtamineUum, 
Schaff» 

protograi^ (proMo-gi*Af ), w. f< Or. TT/jwrof, tirnt, 
+ write.] A pndimifiary drafter pr<»- 

INiHcd Htatemont. 

protogynons (pro-toj'i-nuH), <f. l< protmjyu^y 
+ -#nw.] 1. Of or pertaining to piiitogyny; 

charact'eri/.ed or Hffeeted liy'protogyiiy,— *2. 
Ill hoi,, Huiiie as protvnff/ynoitn. 

In prctuffpMiua flowera the atlgina la receptive befoiv 
the authera In the aauie llower are mature. 

Sacha, Botany (trana.X p. HKt 

protogyny (pi*o-toj'i-ni), ». [< Or. TTfHJToi', finsit , 

-h ytmr/, female (in mod. bot. a piHtil).] In hot., 
Rame uh •prolvroyyuy. See the quotation undtT 
protandry, 

Ptotohippns fpro-to-liip'nH), u. [NJi., < Gr. 
TT^Kirof;, Tirst, t IxrTriM;, horse.] A geiiiiH of foR- 
Hil lioi’ses of the family /Jr/aids', founded by 
l^eidy in IHTiH upon rtMuaiiiH from the early 
Pliocene of North America. 
protO-hiBtoric (jjim^tp-hiH-tor'ik), tt, [< Gr. 
jT/iwnu;-, llrHl., + ifrroptKdi', hiritoric.] Jleioiigiiig 
or relating to the dawn or very beginnings of 
re«!ortled liiMtory. 

I'he diauourao of Signor Vllaiiova ia on pre-liiaturic or 
pndu-hiatoric Hiialn. The Academy, No. H87, p. 2B. 

I^otobydra (pro-t-d-hi'di-jl), n, [NL., < Gr. 
TTpwTor, ftrHt, + NIj. Hydra: »ee Hydra, 4.] A 
mmuN of eleuthorobluRl.ic liydroidH I'esombliug 
Hydra, but of still simpler fonu, as thoy lack 
tentacles. 

Proto-Ionic (prS^to-l-on'ik), a. [< Or, irpftrm:, 
ftrst, 4- ^iwiKda, Ionic,] In arcM,, primitively 



Pnitoduiik: CuplUl. iliM-uvereti in the Trond by the ArclMBological 
liiktilulu oC Aiiieririi. 

Ionic; exhibiting or contaiuitig tbe germs of 
Ionic. 

protomala (prc%t.o-maMft). n.: pi. protomdlm 
(- 15 ). [NL. (Packard, ito), < Or. irpwrop, first, 
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4- L. mala, mandible.] Tbe mandible of a 
myrisiMMl, the moi^hologlcal equivalent of that 
of a bexapodooH insect, but not, structurally 
homologous therewith, rather resembling the 
laoiiiia of the maxilla of the hexapods. See 
the quotation, and cut under epUahrum, 

The prvlonuda oonalata of two portions the eardo and 
•tipea, while the hexupodona mandible la invarlalilv oon- 
poHed of but one pleccy to which tbe mnaolee are direetly 
attached, and which oorreaponda to the atlpea of the 
myriutioaona pratumala. 

A. S. Vaekard, l»roc. Amer. Phlloa. Boo., Jnne^ 18S8, p. 19B. 

protomalal (prd-to-mfi'lal), a, [< protomala + 
-/if.J Of or pertaining to the protomala of a 
myriapod. Packard. 

protomalar (pro-t^maGgr), a, [< protomala 
4- In Myriapotiaf same as protomalal. 

protomartyr (pro-tp-mUr'tAr), n. [Formerly 
uIho prothomartyr : ss F. jifofoiiMirfpr s Sp.pro- 
lonulrlir = Pg. protomartyr =s It, proUmartire, 
< ML. proUmuriyr, < MGr. irpurdfiaprvp, first 
martyr, < Gr. itp&ro^, first, + paprvp, mart3rr: 
8<?e martyr . Tlie first martyr : the first of any 
Hories of martyrs; the first who suffers or is 
sacriilcod in any cause; specifically, Stephen, 
the earliest Christian martyr. 

Ill the honoure of that holy prtdhamartpr, aeynt Albon. 

Fabyan, Chron., I. cxvlll. 
Tliat Pndo-Martyr, the yong falthfull Steven, 

Whom th’ hatefull lewa with helllah rage did atone. 
SylBuler, tr. of l)n Bartaa'a Trlnm|A of lUth, 111. 28. 
Irlvaelf were like euou|di, O glrla. 

To unfurl the maldm banner of our lightia 
And clad In Iron bunt the ranka of war, 

Or, falling, proUmartyr of our cauae, 

Idc. Tennymm, ]Miioeaa, Iv. 

protomeristem (prd-to-mer'is-tem), n. [< Gr. 
TTfuerui', first, + K. McriHtem.'] In hot., primary 
iiieristcm— that is, young and imperfectly de- 
veloped meristcuu which forms the first founda- 
tion or beginning of an oigau or a tissue. See 
nwristem. 

protomerite (piHVtomVrit), n. [< Gr. irpuToc, 
first, 4- fd/toc, a part, 4- -i/tf‘«».] The smaller aii- 
ti^rior one of the two cells of a dlcystidan or sei>- 
tate gregarine. it may bear the eplmerlte, or proboa- 
cia Hcrvlng for Uic attachment of the paraaito to Ita boat, 
111 which cuMu the gregarine la called a eephalmU. The 
liroionicrltu la dlatlngtilahed from the huger poatorior 
UaUamcrite, 

protomeritic (pro ' to - mo -rit ' ik), a. [< prr>- 
UmitrHe 4- -/e.J Pertaining to the protomerite 
of a gregarine. 

Protomaryz (pro-t^mS'riks), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ir/iwroc, first, 4- a ruminating mammal.] 
A genus of fossil camels of the family Vamditlte, 
jiatiied by Leidy in IBTKJ from nnnaiiis of Mio- 
c(«iie age of North America, 
protomesal (pro-t^mes'iU), a. [< Gr. trimroq, 
fii*Ht, 4- pemK, middle: see vnewef.] In enUna,, 
noting a series of wiiig-cells or areolets in hy- 
monoiiterous insects, between the pterustig- 
ma or the cost-al cells and the apical margin. 
A’ irhy . There muy bo aa many as three of these oella, dia- 
tliiguluhcd HH upper, middle, and lower. Tliey correapond 
til the aocoiid, tiilrd, and fonrUi anbmarglnal or cubital 
cella of niudcrii cntuiiiologluta. 

ProtomonaB (pro-tom'd-nas), n. [NL., < Gr. 
TT/ttbroi', first, 4- poifog, single ; see monad.'} A 
genus of Aftmera, or myxofiodons l*rotozoa, 
characterized by the production, after becom- 
ing encysted and riipturiiig, of free mastigopo- 
doiiH germs, which swim by means of a long vi- 
briitile flagtdlum, like flagellate infusorians, in 
this free state the germa are niaatigopoda, but thw after- 
wuni withdraw their fUamettioua paoudopodU, and ueconie 
iiiyxopoda, which creep about by meaiia of loliate paeudo- 
poitla. Bee cut under iVotouMam. 

protomorphic (prd-to-m6r'fik), a. [< Gr. tt/mi- 
Tof, first, + form.] Being in the first, 

most primitive, or simplest form or shape ; hav- 
iiiga primitive ehara<*rcr or structures ; not met- 
umorphic: as, “a j)rotofHorphie layer” [of tis- 
sue], II. S/wncer, Prin. of Biol,, $ 290, 
Protomyces (pr^-tom'i-sfiz), n. rNL.,.< Gr. 
TTpuTftg, first, + plftofi:, a mushroom.] A small 
geiiiiH of zygomycetous fungi, typo of the order 
rrotomyceiaet'te. They are moatly parasitic upon the 
ITmMliferm, inhabiting the liitoreelluiar apaoei of tlie 
luaf-atein, petiole^ flower-stalk, and pericarp. They have 
a branching septate mycelium, upon whlbb are formed 
at Irregular Intervals large oval resting progametangla. 
Wlicii the mycelium dies they persist and hibernate, and 
arc llburatod when the tlaauea of the hoiA deour. 

ProtomyoetacoK (prd-t^mi-s^t&'s^), n. pi. 

[< Protomycoa (-of-) 4- -ncoff.j An order of 
zygomycetous fungi, typified by the genus Pro- 
tomyceg. 

Protomyxa (pro-to-mik's^), n. [NL. (Haeckel, 
1868), < Gr. jTfMTog, first, 4- ^i|a, mucus.] A 
genus of Monera, representea by an organism 
which oonflists of a number of myxoin^ run 


together into an aetive idannodiiiiB, which, \h 
oomiiig quiescent and encysted, undergoes fis 



lyetetarxti nurantiaca. 


a, quleacenl, cneyKted ; A dividing in the ryat t r, cy<4 bnnt, giving 
eait to mastigopoas ri.‘sembil»g iiionadH or flagtillute Infusoriaiat |i/V, 
which after a while Iwconie unuetiironn myxopods a number of 
wliicli then unite into a Mingle active iiInMiwKlliini (/), which gmws and 
fueds, as upon the Infuiiuriatik nuif the dlutonix figured tti ita «ul>- 
■tancr (these are a pcridiiilum above, next two Istfamku, below tlirce 
dictyucystmi. 

sive mnltiplicatioii within the cyst, and given 
riMo to a number of germs which alternate be- 
tween the myxopod and the mastigopod staU*. 

There la no means of knowing whether the cycle uf 
forma represented by JHrotomonaa and lYofomi/ga la ooni- 
pletc^ or whether aome term of the aeries la ailU wanting. 

Bwdey, Anat Invert, p. 77. 

protomyxoid (pr5-U}-mik'soid), a. [< Vroio- 
myxa + -oiW.] Kesembliiig, relating to, or be- 
longing to the genus IWotomyxa. 

Iho writer luw attempted to explain the forma of free 
and united cells aa apeclallxatlona of a (profotivreRpftf) cycle 
111 which varlatlima of fnticllutial activity are accompanied 
by the aaaumptlori of uorreapondlng fomit^ the whole aeries 
of chaiigea dopoiidliig iimiii tlie nroperilea uf pnituplaaiii 
under Uie varlationa In the supply of energy from the eii- 
vh-onmeiit Kncyc. Brit. , XV I. SICl 

protonema (prd-t^mVm&), n, [NL., < Gr. rrpM- 
rof, first, 4“ v^pa, a thread.] In Aiwtcinem, a 
pliudcellular, coiifen'^oid or filamentous, usu- 
ally chlorophyll OHO, structure upon wliioh the 
leafy plant whi(!h bears the sexual organs 
arises as a lateral or terminal shoot. Also pro 
loneme. 

protonemal (prd-ta-n6'mal), a. [< foroionema 4- 
~af.} In hot., belonging to a protonema. 
prot on amatoid (pro-t^nom'i^toid), a. [< pro- 
t4mvma{t-) 4- -mV/.] In hot., rosorabling or hav- 
ing the character of a protoiu^ma. 
protonema (prd'to-nem), n. [< NL. proUmema, 
q. V.] In Aof., same as iirofoncma. 
protonephric (pro-tp-norrik), a. [<prottm€ph‘ 
r^on 4- •^. ] Pertain iiig to the protouophion , or 
having its character. 

protonraliron (nrd-tp-nef'ron), n.; pi. proUh 
nvnhra (-rft). [NL., < Gr. Trpwrof, first, 4* ve^tpde, 
a kidney.] A primitive kidney or segmental 
organ; the original renal organ of an embiyo; 
a Wolffian body, later absorbed or modified 
into some other ^rt of the urogenital system, 
and thiw giving place to the permanent func- 
tional kidney, in aome of the lower vertebratea tb« 
renal organ la regarded aa a peralatent Wolfflan body, and 
therefore aa a definitive protonepliron. A protonephrou 
la divisible Into three rccognliable stmctureiL oalledpro- 
nsfxBi^ meaonqnhro^ Bee ffieae words. 

protonic (prd-ton'ik), a. [< Gr, w/id, before, 4- 
rdvoc, accent: see foaie.] Preceding the tone 
or accent. 

Protonopaids (pro-ta-nop'si-dfi), n. ph [NL., 
< ProtoHojmig 4- •idae.] A family of gradient or 
tailed amphibians, typified by the genus ProUh 
nopttis, without eyelids, with teeth on the an- 
terior margin of the palatine bones, no denti- 
gerous plates on the parasphouoid, yertebiv 
amphicQBlian, no anterior axial cranial bone, 
the parietals and prefrontals prolonged, meet- 
ing and embracing the frontals, the wall of the 
vestibule membrtmous internally, premaxula- 
ries separated, the occipital oondylea eesatle, 



and w6ll*det«loped limbs. Also called Jtfcno- 
^iomkdmn 

Protonqpiii (prd-t^iiop'shi), n. [NL., imR. < 
(Jr. ItpSmK (iiee Froteam) + 6^if. view.] A 
Rcuns of tailed amphibiana, typioM of the fam- 
ily ProtompMm: aynonymoaii with Menopama, 
See oat onoer heUbender, 
protonotaxtet, protonotary (prp-ton-^tft'ri- 
ut, pif4on'{Ktf-ii)| a. Bee prowmotariat, prth- 
dumoU^rp. 

Protonil&6ata(pr6-t$-nfi-klf4'(A),n.jpl. [NL.: 
nee f^hmaoleato.] A hypothetioal anoestral 
Htock of protonuoleate protoaoans, derived from 
homogeueoaa protoplasm, and giving rise to aU 
(ither animals. 

proUmiieleAtO (pr5-t^n11'klf-&t), a. [<Gr.irp£h 
rof, first) + li. nueUatuSi having a kernel: see 
HMoleats.] Exhibiting the first signs of unolea- 
tion ; having a primitive or primordial nucleus ; 
of or pertaining to the ProUmndeata. 

[<Gr. 

. mioro-organ- 
„ , A protozoan or 

protophyte; aprotist. 

proto^pu (pro-t^-pan'M)) n. [s ML. pro/o- 
papOi protMpaputt, < MGr. irpuToTrairaCt a chief 
priest) < Gr. Trpuroc, first) + LGr. naTr&c, a 
bishop) priest : see papa*^.] In the Gr. Ch,, a 
chief pnest ; a priest of superior rank, corre- 
Hponding ueariy to a dean or au archdeacon, 
pi^parent (pr6-t^par'ent), n. [< Gr. npOrog, 
first) + li.pareti(t-)S) parent.] A first parent. 
Jknfie8f MicrocosmoS) p. 23. 
protopatlda (pro-tp-patli'i-a), ». [NL., < Gr. 
iTffUToCf first, + nddoCf disease, j Primary disease, 
pxetopatllic (prd-t 9 -patli'ik), n, [< protujMthia 
+ -io.] Pertaining to the original lesion of a 
disease; primary. 

protopepna (pvo-to-pcm'§i^), n. [NL., < Gr. 
irpoTot, first, 4- digestion : see pepsin.'] 

IMmary di^stion ; digestion proper as it oc- 
curs in the cavity of the alimentary tract, and 
as distinguished from any further elaboration 
of the products effected in the walls of the in- 
testine, the liver, or elsewhere, 
protophloim (prd-tp-fio'em), n. [< Gr. itf^rog, 
first, 4- E. p/imeia.j In the first formcxl 
elements of phlofim in avascular bundle. 
Protophyta (pro-tof'i-tji), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
proU^hptum: nee protophyte. ] One of the pri- 
mary groups or divisions of the veg<d.able king- 
dom, containing the lowest and simplest plants, 
and corresponding to the Protosoa of the ani- 
mal kingdom. Thwr are uaually exceedingly miiinte 
pUuita, requiring the highoat powora of the micmiioape for 
their atnoy. The oelln are in general poorly developed ; 
the nnoleua ia wanting in many oasea, mid frwiuontly there 
la either no oell-wall or an imperfecUy iloveloped ona 
They multiply moat commonly by tlaalon, the aexual or- 
gana being unknown or only very allghUy differentiated. 
Aooording to the olaaaiflcatlon of Ueiinutt and Murray, 
the Prot^yia embraoe two groupn— the ohlorophylloua 
group, or SoktsophMUB, and the iioii-ohloroiibylioua group, 
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and other Indloatlona el Ufa; aothatthelaaatMrtldlaof 
thla aubatanoe may be obaenred to go through the whole 
eyele of vital funonona. TroUmlaMii bnOda up ovmy vege- 
table and animal ikbrlo, yet la Itaelf devoid of dlaooml- 
ble hiatologloal atmotnre. It la ordinarily oolorieaa and 
timnaparent, or neariy aob and of glaiiy or vlaold aemifluhi 
oonatatenoy, aa la w«U aeon In the bodtea of fommlnlfer% 
anuabw, and other of the loweat forma of animal life. 
Sneh protoplam (orlgliially named mnsds), when not 
confined by an Inveatlug membrane, has the power of ex- 
tenaion in any dlreoUun in the form of temporary pro- 
oeaaoa (aee p m udopodio i m) eapable of being wlthurawn 
agate : and It baa alaome ohainoteririlo prop^ of atraun- 
ing In minute maaaea through oloaed membranea Without 
the loaa of the identity of auoh maaaea. An Individuated 
maaa of protoplaam, generally of mieroaoople sbBe, and 
with or withoat a nnoleua and a wall, oonatitntea a mU, 
which may be the whole body of an oiganlam. or the atrnc- 
tural unit of aggregation of amniticellnlar animal or plant. 
The ovum of any breoture oonalate of protoplaam, and all 
tlie tlaauea of the moat complex living organlama reault 
from the multiplioatlou, dilferentiatlojL and ipeoialiaar 
lion of auoh protoplaamlo oellmnita. The life of the or- 
goniam aa a whole eonoiata in the oontlnuona waate and 
repair of the protoplaaniio material of Iteoella. Noaulmal, 
however, can elanorate protoplaam direetly from the 
ohemioal elementa of that aubatanoe. Tlie moiiufaeture 
of protoplaam la a function of the vegetable kingdom. 
Plante moke It directly from mineral componnda and from 
theatmoapheru under the influeiioe of the ann’a lightond 
heat, thua bL*coniliig the atorehouae of food-atuff for the 


named, aeventeen yeora later by Ciorii. In the oella of Chara, 
I^e m^loM of pi^idaiRm were noticed b^^Mejren 


ordbmiomywtea Ihieflrat group Includea the olaaaea/^ 
taoooooMtm. DiatomMem, and Cttantphyoem ; the aeoond 
Includei the fioeterte. See tSeMfopSycM and SMsmit- 
€$tm. 

protopihjlie (prfi't^flt), n. [< l!^h.protophytumf 
< Gr. wpurdfteruc, nrst-procliiced, < irparog, first, 
+ fvT&Vf a plant.] A plant of tho group Pfo^ 
topkyta. 

protomytio (prd-t^-ftt'ik), a. [< Protephyto + 
-4}.] X>f orpenaining to the I*rotophytat or hav- 
ing their otutraoters. 

protopbum- (prd't^plasm), It. r< NL. prifio- 
pkuma, protoplasm, < ML. protopUtma, the first 
creation, the first creature or tiling made (pro- 
Ujplamust the first man made), < MGr. ir/xiird- 
irAmr/tia. < Gr. irpuroQ^ first, + irXiid/m, anything 
formed or molded : soop^aam.] An albuminoid 
substance, ordinarily resembling the white of 
an egg, consisting of carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, 
and hydrogen in extremely complex and un- 
stable moioonlar combination, and capable, 
underproper conditions, of manifesting certain 
vital i^eiiomena. as spoutaneous motion, sen- 
sation, assimilatioii, and reproduction, thus cou- 
stituting the physical basis of life of all plants 
and animals; sarcode. it ii caaential tothe nature 
cf protoplaam that thla aubatanoe conalat oheroically of 
the four elementa named (with or without atraoe of aome 
other alementa); but the molecule ia ao highly compound- 
ad that theae eleiuenta may be p ro a un t In aome what differ- 
ent proportlona In different oaaea ao that the chemical 
formula la not alwaya the aome. The name haaalao bean 
aomewhatlpoarly applied to albnmtnona anbotanoea widely 
difforeut In aome phyaioal propertiea, aa denalty or fluid- 
ity; Ihna the hard materuU of ao-cailad vegetable ivory 
andthoaoftbodyofananuBbaarabothprotoplaimlc. The 
pbyalolofloal acUvltlea ol protoplaam are manifetted In 
Ite iRflsbUUy, or ready roaponae to extamal atimall, aa 
waQ M tta iBMront capaolty cf tpontoneooa movement 


In VdUianeria, and by A. Brown in IKSl in nla diaoovery of 
the oycloaia in tho fliamonteof TradneatUia. In 1886 l)u- 
Jardin called attention to a ** primary animal anbatanoe ** In 
the oella of fonuninlfura, deacribed aa **a aoriof aUme* en- 
dowed with Uie nnitNiriy of apontaneona motimi and oon- 
tractllit]^ and celled it mreode. The word pnduptamn waa 
flrat uaed (In the form pratoplamna) by Hugo von Mohl, lu 
1846, witli reference to the slimy granular aemi-fluid coii- 
tenta of vegetable cells. The identity of this veirotable 
** protoplaam*' with atiitniil **itar(u>de,” auggeaied In 1850 
by Cbhii, who regarded this coiiinion inbaumco aa **the 
prime aeat of alin<isi all vital activity,** waa ootiflrmed by 
Hchultae in 1861 ; Virchow had in 18ii8 alNuidoiiod the idea 
that a cell-wall is necessary to tho Integrity of a cell, hold- 
ing that a nucleus surrounded by a molecular blaatuma 
(Uiat ii^ protoplasm) constitutes a cdl, and Bohultae de- 
fined the cell as prot(q>la8m surrounding a iiiioleni^ which 
since that time the term has oomo inti> universal use. Also 
oalled biaptamn, eytmdann. or eytiapltum. and pUemogetk 
See theoe words, and cute under amaiba and csB, 6. 

Hence tills sabstanoQ,knovrn in Vegetable Physiology aa 
BrtiCfys{a«m,bntofteii referred toby aoOlogiate aa aaroode, 
naa been appropriately deaignatod by Pro! Huxley **the 
Fhysioal of Life.’^ W. B. Carpenier, Mlcroi.. 1 210. 

For the whole living world, then, it reaulta that the 
mondiologlcal unit— ilio prltiiaro and fundamental form 
of lue— ia merely on fudJvidual mass of proOipitumt in 
which no further atruoturc Is dlsoemlbln. 

Huxley, Allot. Invert., p. 18. 

protoplamia ( pro-t^plas'n^), u. [NL. : nee pro- 
topUMm.] Protoplasm. linyo von Mohl^ 1H4G. 
protoplaimal (pro-to-nlur/mal), a. [< proUh^ 
plasm + -a/.] Proto^asmu*. 
protoplasmatic (pro-tp-plaz-mat'ik), a. [< 
p^rotoplasm + -o Yio-.] Hame as prottplasmic. 

Port of Ite prtdnplaematie matter has undergone reaorp- 
tion and served nutritory purposes. 

Qiiare. Jour. qfMiene. Sei., N. B., XXX. B45. 

protoplasmic (prd-t^plaz'mik), a. [< proto- 
plasm + <46,1 1. Pirsi-foniied, as a ooimtitu- 
ent of organized beings; primitive or primor- 
dial, as a cause or result of organization ; of or 
pertaining in any way to pnitoplasm: as, a 
protoplasmic substance; a jtroloplasmic pro- 
cess; a proiojilasmic theory. 

In Che young state of the cell, tho whole cavity is oc- 
oupled ttisprutoplamie substance. 

^ I W. A (^Urpwilsr, MIcroa, I 224. 

9. Consisting of, formed or derived from, or 
containing protoplasm; bioplasmie; sarcodous. 
-—3. Resembling protoplasm in chemical com- 
position or ill activities; protoplastic; 
plastic - 

ado — 


pratoiaM 

ProtoplMto (pr64(4»lai't#), «. pi. [NIj.; nee 

prot^last.] An order of rliizopoils ; unieellular 
organisms ill giMieral; those Vrodsia^ 

or lUasUtUsoa Xho organ! zathm of wliieli has the 
mor|>Uologieal valeiiee of n simple cell, 
protoplastic (pro-t^plas'tik), a. [< jirokmlast 
+ -iolj 1. Protoplasmie ; pertaining to or hav- 
ing the eliaructer of a protoplast. 

Our prehyilfMtioIr sire 
Lust imrnUlsc. 

iloudl, Lexicon Tetragloiton (1660). 

A rotum to the ennditiun of Ixird HonboiltUi's pretoploB- 
f40bab(N>n even tlie rorlyllsts . . . might Hiid ft Irksome 
to reollxe with txiuaiiliiifty. F. UaU, Mod. Eng., p. 80. 

3. Bpooifieally, Indoiigiiig to the I*roUmlasta. 
Protopoda (pi*\»-top'o-dji), n. pi. [NL., < Gr, 

nfWTog, first, + nnig (zrod-) =s E. fmtt.] A group 
of UniiioglesHate guHlro)iodH, with the foot rudi- 
mentary, including tho VeruM-iitlit. 
prOtOpocUai n. IMuml of prtUopiHlitm, 
protopodial (pro-lo-jio'di-iil), a. [< protoiH)- 
di-um + -al.] Of or nortniiniig to tlie protojio- 
diuni, or having its Hinraeter. 
protopodite (pro-top'(MUt), w. [< Gr. TTpwrof, 
first, + (ttwI-), s= K. foot, + -i/r*-*.] In Crns- 
tammf the first or biiHiil ifi vision of an appeiidagi^ 
of a seginent, liy which sueli ii|»)Mui<ltim) art icu- 
lates witli its sotnito; the root or first joint 
of a limb, wliieh may Is^ur uii emhipodite or nii 
exopodite, or both of Ihese, Hee vmtnjMMHtCf 
and out limber vhvht^. 

Eouli appendage ciMiHistH of tlircn divisions . . . anp- 
. ported on m imiltiiHHlite, or Imsul division. 

Jliixitu, Aiiiit. Invert, p. 244. 

Frobably the eoxo- luid IwsijMidlto |of the aniliulntiiry 
legal acrawHshl Uigother answer lothepmtrifwd^eof Uiu 
abdominal Htiiietidsges, tho remaining Joints ropreseiit lug 
the undu|NNllte. Uuxtey, A nut Invi'rt, ii. 21NI, note. 

protopodltic (pro^to-inVilit'ik), n. | < proUtjm- 
ilite + -f'e.] Of or jMM'tiiiiiiiig to ii protoisnlite. 
protopodinm (prr>-lo-j>6Mi-um), h.\ pi. proto- 
podia (-11). [NL., < Gr. irfHortKf first, + NL. 

v.J 111 MoUmm, (lie primitive or 
typical podium; the foot proper, irrespective 
of its various mod ifieat ions. 

Tho valve of the siphon |tn coplmlonrsls) Is a true fisit, 
or pndtipodium, and t lie two lalunil folds are ptoropodls. 

Uill, HmltliMoiiiaii Jto]M>rt, 1880, p. 861. 

protf^pO (pi‘o'1o-]>d]>), /t [< Mum. proloftopH, 
< MGr, Tr/tuTtmanag, a chief jiriimt: see proUh- 
papas, and cf. puprX.] Siiriu^ as ^mtUtpapas. 
protopresbyter (pro-to-pres'iii-t^r), w. [< Gr. 
irpCnog, first, + TTpiry/bVi/jof, presbyter: seeptvw- 
hyter.] Siiine ns proto^ntpv. 
protoprism (pru^to-prizni), n. [< Gr. npCi- 
TOf, first, + irpmftn, prism: see jmsm.] Hee 
prism, 3. 

protopsyche (pro-tp-si'ke), n. |< Gr. tt/iwtoc, 
Psyvhv,'] Hee psyvhv, 


from tho axlM-eyUndjer proem qf DeUen. 

protoplast (prd't^plast), H. [< 'MJj.jnroUmlas- 
tua, the first man made, the first creation, { Gr. 
vpGtrdirXaoTogf formed or created first, < irpCtnig, 
first, + nXattrdg, formed, molded : see plastic. 
Cf. jfrotopUwm.] 1. That which or one who is 
first formed ; the original, or model of 
some organic being; espooiailv, the hypotheti- 
oal firstlndividual or one of the supposed first 
pair of the human raoo; a protoparent. 

The oonaumptlon waa the nrtmltlve dtacaee wbloh put 
a period to our prutopkule, Adam and Eve. Hureey. 

Adam waa set up aa our great proeeptori and r eproae nU- 
Uve. OkuMtiU, Pre-exittonoe of SmIb, Pref. 

Freah from the fVoCqploil, 

Fumiabed for ogea to come, when a kindlier wind ahould 
Mow, 

Lured now to begin and live. Broiraevp Abtyogler,at 6. 
9. A protozoan ; a simple unieellular organism ; 
speidfleally, a member of the Proioplasta. 


first, + soul 

4 (c). Jtaeckvl. 

protopteran (pi*V-top'tc-rHii), a. and n. I. a. 
Hamc US protopt^'ous. 

H, n, A member of I ho Prolnpteri, 

protoiltere (pro-top'ter), n. A fish of the order 
ProUtpirri. s\r.h Jtirhardsint. 

Protopteri (pro-top'te-n), w. pi. [NL., 1 ) 1 . of 
Protitpltriis,] 111 Owcii’k obLHHificiitioii, iin order 
of cold-blooded vcrtcbrnb'H traiiHit-ioiial be- 
tween the fisliCH mid tho iiuipInliiiiUH: Hutiie us 
Sirmoidvi and INpuoi, 

ProtopteridSB (pro-top-bT'i-de), n.pt, [NL., < 
Protoptems + -ida\] A fiimily of diphoaiis, 
typified by flie gi*rniK ProtopUnts: same as 
lAipidosircnida', 

protoptaroUB (pro-top'lo-ms), a. [< NL. pro- 
lopternsj < Gr. 7r/n‘,/m-, lirot, 4* irrifStv, wing, =s 
E. feather,] Having ii simplo or primitive type 
of limb, UK a protopteriiH ; of or portiiiiiing to 
the ProtopieH. 

Protoptexiu (pro-bip'te-rus), w. [NTj. (Owen, 
1837): mo protop terous,] 1. Thot 3 q)ical goutis 
of PwtopdridiP, contaiiiitig tho African mud- 
fish, P, nunccUms, in tlila dlpmxiUH Anh tlie nectorala 
and vuiitrala are redinusU to long lllaiiieiita wttii fringea 
cfintalnlng nnlimeiitai'y raya. Hee I^epidanrett, and cut 
under mwijinh, 

2. [/. r.] A inombor of this genus. 

protopyramid (pro-to-xiir'a-mid), n. In crystal. 
HeepyramUl,X 

Protornis (prp-t/Sr'nis), ft. [NTi., < Or. Vft&rog. 
first. + Ittnujg, binl.] A genus of birds, foutidcd 
by Von Mi^er upon remains from the Lower 
Eocene of Glaris. P. ylariensis is regarded as 
the oldest known pasieTiiie bin). 

protOSalt (prd'to-sdlt), n. [< Gr. irfnjrog, first, 
4* E. saltl,] In chem., that one of two or more 
compounds t>f the same ineial with the same 
atdd which contains ndatively the least quan- 
tity of metal. 



protodplum 

protOSi]ri|kOB (prd-t^'f^), n. [< Gr. irpSirtK, 
first, 4- £. Hphon.'J The ropreseutative or origin 
of the siphuncle lu the protoconcb of ammoni- 
toid oepnaloi>odH. 

protofiblllite (pro-to-sd'mit). n. [< Qr. TrpurtK, 
first, + E. 8omit4!,2 One of the primitive or 
rudimentary nomiteH or segments of an embry- 
onic worm or artliropiMl. 

Clonendly, the development of the prtdotomUsi, u those 
■emneiils mlfcht 1>e cfUled. does not rNumr Jiu annelldsj on- 
tU some time after the onibxyo has been hatched. 

UtaUy, Aoat Invert, p. 248. 

protofiomitic (prdn9-B$.mit4k),a. [iprotoMh 
miUi + -4r.] rrimitivoly segmented; of or per- 
taining to a protosornitn. 
protoapABm (prd'to-Npaxm), n. [< Gr. frpsiroc, 
firs^ •f oiroMT^, spasm: see spa«m.] See Jach- 
Honian epitepgif, under Jadkmnian. 
protoapermatoblant (prd-tdHsjihr'mi^t^bl&st), 
w. [< (4r. npurog^ first, + E. MjwrmawhlaiiU'] A 
cellular blastema in which spermatosoa origi- 
uute. See MftermatobUuiL 
Iho spermatoaoa of the deoatKHls atadlod hy him [Saba- 
tier] artso In lanre oella, the and are 

honiulogouB wlUi the epithelial ooUa tit the (JraaSan foL 
Hole. Mieret, N. No. cxhL, XXX. lU. 261. 

Protoapoluia (prd-t^-siion'ji-^). n. [NIi. 
(Salter), < Or. irpCmtCt first, + cnroyym, a sjiotigf^.] 
A franuM of lyssaciiie hexactinellidan sponges, 
including the oldest known forms or fossil 
Hiionge, from the Meueviaii iK^ds of the Lower 
(lamliriaii of Wales, as P. feueMrata. 
protoapongian (prfi-td-spon'Ji-^n), a. Primi- 
tive, as a stage in tlie evolution of siionges or 
in the development of a sponge. JiaeekvL 
We have not been able to aeparaie tlio Prnttmpfmgian 
atage of Haeokel from the aaouia, and tliiiik It ahould lie 
merged in the latter. 

l/pott, i*roo. Boat 8oo. Nat Iflat, XXIll. 86. 
protoapora (pro'to-spdr), n. [< Or. irpfortH:, first, 
4* anopoi, seed.]' In hot, one of the primary 
or apparent spores of certain fiiim, eomv 
spending to the priithallus of the hi^ier cryji- 
togams. 

Protostapedifera (prd-to-Htap-e-<lif 'e-i^), w. pi, 
[NL., < Or. ^rpwroi-, first, 4- NL. Sifipiffli/era^ 
q. V.] A liypotliotieal form from whicli the SPi- 
pedffera are supposed to have originated. See 
stajmlifora, 3%aeii(r, 1877. 
PtOtoati!gma(pr64 o-stig'injl), n, pi, [NL. (Les- 
quereux, 1877), < (5r. irpwnn*, first, 4- or/j/m, a 
spot, mark.] A name provisionally ^iven to 
certain doubtful plant remains, consisting of 
fragments of sleins found in rocks of the lliid- 
soii River (Cincinnati) group, near Oinciiiiiati, 
and considered bv the author of the name to 
be related to Siyillaria and other tyries of vege- 
tation of the Devonian and Carboniferous. Tlie 
BpoolmenB found arc vuiy obacuro, and aru roferroil by 
aoiue paleolmtaiilata to Uio apoiigoa or other low forma 
of marine life. 

protogtoma (prr>-tos'to-mj(), w. ; pi. protosto- 
mata (prd-tos-tu'ini^tft). [NL., < Gr. npuntCf 
first, 4- ord/io, mouth.] The arclwostotua or 
primitive luouth-oponing of a miRtnila, by 
which the protogaster or cavity of the arelien- 
teroii communicates with the exi(*rior. it la the 
original orinee of that Invagination wberohy a hlaatula la 
oonvortod Into n gaatmla, and la month and anna In one. 
Ill Bome klnda of gaatnilw the prutoatuma la alau italled 
Mua qfJtuaeoni: in othen^ a blattuiapore. Uneekel^ GvoL 
of Han (trana.), 1. 104. 

Protosymphyla (pro'ts-sim-fi'itt), n,pi, [NL., 
< Ghr. ir/wrof, first, 4- NL. Sympnyla^ q. v.] A 
term applied by Erich Haase to a hypothetical 
group, from which he supposed the orders iVyin- 
pAyfri, Tliffmnura, and (JhilopMlii to have been 
derived by evolution: its existence in nature 
is disputed or denied. 

protosymidiylar (prdno-sim-fi^ K/Vo- 

tOBymphyla 4- -ur^] Of or pertaiuing to the 
Protmymphyla, 

Protosyiupuktha (pro-t^-sing'nfirtlift), n. pf. 
[NL.| < (ir. wpdirrH’i first, 4* ori', along with, + 
ysddof, jaw.] A group of fossil myriapods of 
Carboniferous age, represented by the genus 
PalsBoeampa, resembling the extant ohilopods 
in liaving but one pair of legs to each segment 
of the body. Also called ProUatygnaiha, 
protogyngnathons (pro-^-sing'n^-thus), a, 
[< Protoftyngnatha + -otur.1 Of or jrartaining 
to the Prot^Hffiiatha^ or baWng their oharao- 
ters. 

prototerglte (prd-t^-t^r'jit), m. [< Gr. wpdiroc, 
first, 4- L. tergum^ back.] In citfom., the first 
dorsal si^nont of the abdomen. 
prototliaUlUl (prd-t^tharus), a.; vX, tmtloikaU 
«(-!). [NL., < Gr.* wpwTOf, first, 4- a 

voung shoot.] In Itot , : (a) Same as proUmjt^ 
hum, ( 6 ) Same as kypaihaUus, 
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protothgrg (prfi't^thfir), a. A mannnal of the 
group Prototheria; any prototherian. 
notothtrto «. »l. < 

Qr. irpOrof, first, + ftjp, a wild beast.] 1. A 
name proposed by Gill in 1872 for one of the 
major groups of the MammdUa^ consistiim of 
the Aianotremaia alone, as distinguished from 
the JCttflieria : coextensive with firnitkodelpMa, 
— 2. Those unknown primitive nuunnuds which 
are the hypothetical ancestors of the mono- 
tremes: synonymous with PromammaUa, 

It win ha convenient to have a dlitlnot name, PnMh§- 
ria, for tliu group wliioh tnoludea the at present hypo- 
thetical cmlMidlmenta of that loweat atage of mammiiilaii 
type of which the eiiatingmonotremea are the only known 
repreaentatlvea. HtaUy, Proa Sfiottl. Boa, 1880, p. 663. 

prototherian (pro-t$-thfi^ri-ftu), a. and a. [< 
Prototheria 4- •an,'] 1. a, ramitively mamma- 
lian; primeval or ancestral, as a mammal; of 
or pertaining to the Prototheria in either sense. 

n. n, A member of the Prototheria^ hypo- 
thetical or actual. 

protothoraz (pr 6 -t 9 -thd^rakB), a. [< Gr. irpuroc, 
first, 4- 06fiatt thorax.] Same as prothorax, 
Prototradieata (prd-t$-trft-kf-a't|), a. pi, 
[NL., < Gr. irpSiroCf first, 4- rpaxtia^ trachea, 
4- -af/A] Same as I^otraeheata, 
prototypal fpro't^fi-pftl), o. l<prototjfp-e 4- 
•nl,] Pertaining to a prototype ; forming or 
constituting a prototype or primitive form; 
archetypical. Also prototypical, 

Rnrvlvora of that proMMpaf flora to which I have already 
referred. Dawmm, Ueefl. Hiat of Plaata, p. 24. 

prototype (prd't 9 -tip), a. [< F. prototype rs 
Hp. It. tirotoHpo ss Pg, prototjfpo, a prototype; 
LL. profofyptM, original, priinitive; < Gr. tt/Nii- 
rdnin-ec, in the first fonn, original, neut. wpaird- 
rvTToVf a first or primitive form, < ap&rof, first, 4- 
ri* 7 roc, iinpri^Bsion, model, tyue: see fope.] A 
priinitive form; an orimnal or model after 
which any tiling is formed; the pattern of any- 
thing to be engraved, east^ etc.; an exemplar; 
an archetype ; especially, in metrology, an ori- 
ginal standard, to which others must conform, 
and which, though it may be imitated fri>m 
something els^ is not required to conform to 
anything else, but itself serves as the ultimate 
definition of a unit. Thuit the mMiv det arehitat ii 
and ao la the new International meter at Bre- 


tctill, alliioiigh the latter la imitated from the former. 
But the wHrt du ctnmrwUohn and the metera diatribnted 
by the International Bureau are not prototypen^ alnoe 
they liavo no authority except from the evldenoe that they 
vonfonii to other meaaurea. 

Ill many reapvota (hel deaervea tobe enniehed, aa apro- 
Mype iae all writers of volumlnoua worka at least. 

SUme, Tristram Shandy, ill. 8& 
The square or circular altar, or place of woiahiiH mur 
easily be considered os the prototype of the Blkra Buirouna- 
ed by oella of the Jatna. 

J. Ferguman, Hist Indian Arch., p. 20 a 

(pr6^t$-tIp-om'bri-6), n, [< 


prototype 4* e^ryo,] A later stage of the em- 
bryo, 'which exhibits the essentim cboracters 
of the division of animals to which it belong 
Thais the vellger of a moUuak, the nanidlua of a oroa 

I of a vertebrate are re- 
Jf ffff sffrtt, fr!rmffiffPff, * n d 


.lembryomc (pro^t. 9 -tlp-em-bri-on'ik), 
a, [C prototypemhryo(n^) 4- •ie.] Having the 
character of a prototypembryo. [Bare.] 
prototypical (prd-tq-tip'l- 
kal),a. [<prpfofype 4- -td-aL] 

Same os prototy^. 

Their [the Hamta*] coming to the 
light must be taken aa pfotoCyptoof 
of the Goming of the Orm beruea to 
the great flelda of battla 

Keary, Prim, fieliei; p. WL 

protova, n. Plural of proUh 
vum, 

protovortebra (prO-t^-vto'- 
te-brft), n. : pi. protovertehrm 
(-br6). [NL., < Gr. vpCii^, 

first, 4- L. vertebra, vertebra.] 

If. Ill Carus’s nomenclature 
(1828), a rib regarded as a 
vertebral element developed 
to contain and protect the 
viscera, or organs of vegeta- 
tive life : correlated with dca- 
Uwertebra and tritovertebra,—' 

2 . A primitive, temporary 
vertebra; one of the series 
of segments which appear in 
pairs in the early embiyo 



Bmbiyo 

(chkk. Mcuad day ofu- 
cubBtkm). 

m, cephalic «odt 4. 
caudal cod I r, ptimir' 
ever wfcldii^ 


ft the 


alo^ the ooiw of the nofo- 

“ * — - numeraus pnwuerte- 

tmei /. mdlMcatofoa 


chord, 

which 


and from or about 
the permanent ver- 


tebrm are developed. They Boon disappear 
being replaced by definitive vertebne. 
p rotovowaliral (prO-t^vhritMiqd), o. [<»ro- 
toeertfbra 4- -a/.j Having the eharaeter of :« 
protovertebra; pertaining to protovertelm* ; 
OB, a protovertebrdt segment; a proUmertebmi 
portion of the notoohora. 

At^vortebrata (pr 6 -t?-vBr-tf-bril't|]), n, pi. 
[NL.: see protovertidmUe,) A hypothetical 
group of animalB, aBsumed to have been thi* 
anoestral forms of the Pertebrata, 

protovertebrate (pr 6 -t^vBr't^brat),o. 
•protovertebratue, < protovertebra.q.r,] 1 . Pre- 
vided with or characterised by the presence of 
proto vertebra: as, the j^loveriebrate stage of 
a vertebrate embiyo.— 2 . Of or pertaining to 
the ProUwertebrata. 

protovestiaryt (prO-t^-veB'ti-^ri), «. K ml. 
protoveetiariue, < Gr. irpijTO^, first, 4* ML. ves^ 
tiariue, the keeper of a wardrobe: see veetiary,] 
The head keeper of a wardrobe. 

Pretovutiary, or wardrobe keeper of the peleoe of An- 
ttoohUB at Constantinople. 

T.^orton, Hist Foetnr, 1. 182. 

protovnm (pr$-t 6 'vum), n. ; pi. protaea (-vj). 
[NL., < Gr. irp&roc, first, 4* L. ovimi, egg: seo 
ovum,] An original or primitive egg ; an ovum 
or ovme in its first state, as when still in its 
Graafian follicle, or, in general, before its im- 
pregnation, when it becomes a cytula or parent- 
cell by fecundation with sperm; or, in tne caiKt 
of meroblastic egjgs, an undifferentiated female 
egg-cell before it acquires the mass of non- 
forraative food-yolk which converts it into a 
metovum. 

protoziiL protendda (prf^tok'sld), n, [< Gr. 
irpunif, first, 4- E. oxia,] That member of a 
serioB of oxids which contains a single oxygen 
atom combined with a single bivalent atom or 
with two univalent atoms: applied only to 
oxids which are not strongly baric or acid. 

protozylem (prd-tv-zl'lem), n. [< Gr. vpuTOf:, 
first, + E. xwem,] In bot, the first-formed 
elements of the xylem of a vascular bundle. 

Protosoa (i^t$-zd'ft), n, pi, [NL., pL of Pro- 
iojffodft,] IMmordiiii or first-rormea animals, 
or cell-animals; protozoans: a subkiniplom of 
Jnimalia or prime division of animals, con- 
trasted with Metazoa, or all other animals col- 
leoGvely. The PraUtMioa are animal organlama ooii- 
aiating of a aliigle oell, or of aeverml cella not dtfferen- 
tiatM into tloauea This la the eaaentlal dlatlnollon 
between protoaoau and metaioau animala, though no 
hard and fait lino can be drawn around iVotonoa to dla- 
tinguiah them on the one hand from Pretopkiitat and on 
the other from Jfatajpcs. The name Protoava was first uaed 
hr Gcildfou (18U0) to Include mioroaoqptc animals and oloo 
the polyps and mednaie. Biebold ana StaaiilUB first used 
it in Its modem slgnllloatloii aa comprising and limited 
to the infuBoriana and rhlaopoda. Owen (1860) used the 
term Prot on a for a kingdom Including diatoms, etc., 
and therefore ByiioiiymouN with The Bpoagea, 

In the view (aa held by W. SaviUo Kent, for example) 
that they conslat eaaenUally of an aggregate at ohomio- 
flogdlato tnfnaoriani, are often brought under Protocea, 
though they have not only an eotoderm and an endo< 
derm, but alio a mesoderm, and are therefore tteue- 
onlmalB aa dlBUngalahed from oell-animali. Esvludlng 
■pongea, ProUana may be characteriied aa animals com- 
poaed at a almple nearly atmoturelns Jelly-llko oubatance 
called mtreode, a kind of protoplasm, devoid of permanent 
distinction or aeparation at parts reauKlng from tiaaue- 
formation or hlatogeneaU (uiough they may have very 
evident organa aa priis of a alnglo oell)^ without a perma- 
uetit detluitivc body-cavity or any trace of a nervous qri- 
ten^ no permanent differentiated alimentary nrttem ex- 
cept In a moat rudimentary state, and no malUodlular 
membranea or tfaauea. Neverthrieaa, there Is really a 
wide range of variation ormdotionof otruetiireln thMe 
aeeiulngly atruotureleaB animalonlea. Some at the lowest 
forma are mere mlcroaooplo specks of buinogeneooa BB^ 
code, of any or no definite ahapa Bnch are rooneiiL or 
reprcaentallvea of a divlalon Jfoiwm or Protoo myaa ; but 
It la not certain that all such objeota are cither Indlvkla- 
Ola or speclas In a uaual aeiiae of these words. Among 
the loweat protoaoana of which epeolea and gcoeta can 
b« definitely predicated are the ammblform organlons, 
wpeh have a nucleus, and looomotoiy organa In the form 
<tfiipMndopoda, temporarily protruded from any part of 
the body, and which ingest and egest foreign sahatance 
from any part of the body. Vast numbeni of protoao- 
ana are of thla grade of complexity, and with the olmpler 
forma constitute a daaa, Bh&opoda, Including the nonnal 
ammbolda and the foraminlfera and radiolariana. Vor, 
though both these latter may have very compMcated thella. 
teeta, or akeletonl^ their aaroodoua aubstanoe remains of 
a low and atanple typa It la an advance In ocganintlon 
when a protoioan oecomea enritoato —that la. amunes a 
form In which an outer harder eotoplaam and an inner 
softer endoidaam are diatfaignlshable—aince this confines 
the Mreodona maaa and gives it definite kbape or form. 
This advBDoe In otganimrion la often marked by the ap* 
peartnoe of a nuclecdna or endoplastuleb bealdia the nn- 
oleiis or ondoplaat which moat protoKNUiB pomeae. by the 
presence of definite and permanent looomcitoiy ornne in 
the form of eUia or flagella, and finally by the fixation of a 
epeclaliaed oral oriugestive area or month, in plaoeoCthe 
one or several temporary vacuoles which awe as Btom- 
aoha In lower forma. mloqMna of this highm grade oeotur 


nndfrfwrkMifomi. daw O wipii i w iaa 

panittSefaini|LOiia- or Iwd-imUM, MMntU^Uks thecmi 
of JVdiM. nw olait eoiBiprdiwidi an enor- 

moQa mimbar o( nlnate, naaity mkro a ceyicp ml. 
■ " ~ 1 1n Infodoiii. uihalilam — " * 


inilimleak foniid ^ , 

■dt watar. aomattaiaa panudllo^t noatlj leading m In- 
dependent fixed or frao life. There are nuuqr gmapa of 
thaae^ aa the dilate, fiagaUate, ohomoflagellate, md auoto- 
rid Infuaorlmn among them the moat complex onmnlima 
whhdi are eommodjr Indnded under iVdaiDa» aa the Noo- 
faiMk lor example With or without acme of the kmeat 
dlqmied forma, and with or without the qNmgaa^ Prdo- 
foe have been rmy vartondy aobdlrlded, dmoat erery 
anthor haring hla own aimngement A aoedled moner, 
au anuabe, a foramlnlfar, a radldarlm, a gregarlnob md 
an Infloaonan imipeotlrdy axampUiy aa many leading 
typea of JVotoaoa. One dlrlalon la into Adomate mu 
SbtmaMUL aooordlim to Che abaenee or nraaenoe of a 
month. Am>therlalntoifoiienimd Jh d flaaa dl ee,aecord- 
ing to theabaenoe or praaenoeof a nndenn the latter be- 
ing again diatingnlahed aa JfgacgMdaand Jfad^yqpode, ao- 
cordug to whether the looomotory organa are tamporaiy 
paeudopodvorpannmentolllaQrfiagdla. Athlrdlalnto 
^ymneiNima md OorHMta, aooording to the abaenoe or 
preaenoe of a diatlngnlahable eotopjaam. ( 1 ) The Oym- 
Monigew are aaparated Into 7 ol a a ae a : Prdmmgaw (In- 


deflnahleX MyAtomm (often regarded aa plantaX Aoteae 
(ordlnaiy amoabiformajL MpiXilAiiifilaa^ HdUmoa (ami- 
anlmalenleaX MtekUma (the fOramlnIfera). md MadMth 


^ , ra).mdil4 

rfo. (S) The Cordaom are dlrlded Into 6 olaieea : Sporih 
me (gregarlnea md mmy othera), FUtodk 

teCMMgiMhq/hgfd^ Adadw 

being aa mmy olaaaea of InfoBorima. ThiaiatheolaBalfl- 
cation paeaented In the lataat edition of the Bnoydqpie- 
dla Brltmnloa. By Sarllle Kent the JPrttemm (indualiig 


4801 

DmdMIaaa he diitrea thia wemm to IMT naocik, 

Bae ua^ar oonld he BO lonrprdrud hli ipeedL 

oGd.. 1 Hen. 'VxTTl IfiO. 
You dull Mdrad no time, only X glre you a bowl of 
ridi wine to the health ofyonr genaraL 

j£ Jmmut Caaela Altered, til. 1 . 
Her Bptrlt teamed haatenlng to lire within a rary brief 
■pm aa mnoh aa many lire during aprdfwatad exlatenoe. 

Cheriotta BrotMt Jme Byre, vlU. 

8 . To lengthen out in spaeo; extend in gen- 
eral. [Bare.] 

Their ahaded walka 
And longproCrudad bowera. 

Cmtp§r, Tadc, L 2 ft 7 . 
Mmy a ramble, far 

And wide pn/tra/tted, througb the tamer mound 
Of theae onr unimaginative daya FordaiMrCA. 

8 . To dolay ; defer; put off to a distant time. 

Let na bury bhn, 

And not prdrud with adnilradoii what 
la now due debt To the grave I 

8kak., C^ymbdlne, Iv. 2 . 282 . 

4 . In 8urv,, to draw to a aoalo; lay down, by 
means of a scale and protractor, the lines and 


By Sarllle L 
apongea) are divided Into 4 prime ‘ 


JPrttemm (indudiiig 
erdntionery aeriea^ 



•n— Protraoted meetlnc. a revival 


libt exmtly oolnoident however, with any reoognia^ 
loOlfigioal gronpe, oalled PmUiakmyUa, iMaoodmata, 
Xudammta, and FidprioiiMto. (See theee worda) Alao 
oalled Hmma, OUmta, PUuMma. Compare FrimaHa, 
PntUta, Pratophyia, See onta under AeUnoiphmimL 
amotba, BugUika. FofrombUUra, OkbtgtfimidM, OngaH- 
tiidm, h^woHot NoeMuoa, Patrwmciwn, rudMiHan, md 


lKrotoioal(pr5-t$-xd'^),a. [(proeorodh + -aL] 
Same tmj^toeoan. 

Bttteohll'a olaaalfloation of theee profoaoef fOtma 

Lamett, Na 8467 , p. 808 . 

protOBOaa (prd-t^xd'jm), a. and n. [< proUh 
so&n + -on. j L a. First, lowest, simplest, or 
most priminve, as au animal ; of or pertaining 
to the Frotosoa, 

n. «. A member of the Protozoa; a proto- 
xodn. 

protogoanal (prd-td-xd'an-al). a. [Irreg. < pro- 
tozoan 4 - -ol.] 01 or pertaining to a proto- 
xoan. [An improper form.] 

The Individualiied pmuaoanal atage baa beoome con- 
fined to the earlleit perloda of oxiatenoa 

SUkni, Not UUL, L 60 . 

protosoaiy (pra-t^ad^riLw.; p\.protozoaries 
" ” < Chr. irp&ror, first, + 


(-rix). protozoaiHi 

mm. of C^i an animal.] ' A protoscwn. 
protoim (pr 5 -t^zd'ik), a. [<profoj;odii + ^'c.] 
1 . In zool,f game anprotozoan. 

They exhibit the rhythmioally contmctlng vaondlee 
which are nieolally ohanusteristie of pntamte oigmiaroa. 

W. B, Gmpeiitar, Mlcroa., f 226 . 

8 . In geohf containing the earliest traces of life. 
-ProtOMlO schists, the name given by Barrmde to the 
loweatdlvlaionof the xoaaUlferoaBiooka of Bohemia, See 
piimordUU. 

protOloOll, inrotfMMmxn (prd-tp-xd'on, -um). n,; 

? il. protozoa ( 4 )* ^ ifpUfroCf first, + 

animal.] An individual or a lE^cies of 
Protozoa; a protozoan. 

protoiofinal (pr 5 -t 9 -z 5 'Qn-^), a. [< protozoan 
+ -of.] Pertaining to a protozodu: as, proto- 
zoonal oollam and flagella. Hyatt. 
protOIOIISL n, See protazoon. 

R^iidlfiata (pr$.tra-kf 4 ^tft), n. pi WL., < 
L. pro, before, 4 - TYaeheata, q. v.] In Ge^n- 
baur’s system, one of three prime series into 
which fill arthropods are divided (the others 
being JSfwiiohkifa, or Ousfoeaa in a wide sense, 
and TVaehoata, or insects in the widest sense), 
established for the reception of the single 
BUS Peripatua: thus conterminous with Jfoia- 
oopoda, Onyehopkora, and PeripaUdea. 

Mora axaot Inveatigatlona Into the oigmimtion of Peri- 
patna ahow that thia mimal, whioh aa yet baa been ganor- 
ally phwed with tha Varmaa, la tha ranraaantatlva of a 
maofid olam of Arthroppda whioh mnat m idaoad bafOra 
toa Traebeata(that la TTofruaSaafa]. 

OtgmOmMr, Oomp. Anat (tranaX p. 280 i 

8rcitnkdl0ate(pi^tr&'kf4t),a. Oforpe^in- 
ing to the Protraeheata ; malacopodous; ony- 
ehophorons; peripatidean. 
promet(i«f-trakt')»v. <• [< ^ 
of protrakere (> It. protraere, nrotrarre 
pourMre), d»w forth, lengthen ont, < pro, 
forth, 4- trahere, draw: see tract. CSf.^^froy, 
portrait, from the same souioe.] 1. To draw 
ont^ me ; prolong: now chiefly 

Tha Qallaa wtia uow waaiy with long proCraaCfag of tha 
WBh gaktln^.^OmS!^kl 81 


a protractor ir 

meatlns oonttnudd or protracted ; a aarieaof meetlnga of 
nnuinal importance, often laating for aoveral daya and 
attended by latge uumlnna : chiefly uaad by Congragatton- 
allata Mauodiata, and BaptUtaTTNaw Eng.) 

]irotrfi4Stt (pro-trakt'), n. [< IJj. protraetus, a 
prolonging, < L. protrahere, p\K jmttractus, pro- 
long: see protract.^ A lengthening out; de- 
lay; putting off. 

And wladome willed me without aroCraef, 

In apeedle wlae, to put the aanie In are. 

Norton and SadnOU, FOrrex md Porrex, iv. 2. 
Mmy long weary dayca I have ontwome ; 

And many niglita, that alowly aeemd to move 
Theyr aad protratl from evening untill luoma 

8pmmr, Sonnet^ IxxxvL 

protractedly (piv-trakMed-li), adv. [< pro- 
iraoted^ pp. of protract, v., 4- -ly^J) In a pro- 
tracted or prolonged manner; tediously. 

protracter (pro-trak't^r), fi. [<jyrotract 4* -ei*^.] 
Gno who protracts, or lengthens in time. Also 
protractor. 

protractile (pr^trak'tll), a. [< prtttract 4- -ito.] 
Busceptible of being drawn forward or thrust 
out, as the tongue of a woodpecker ; protrusile : 
corrolated with retracHlo, that which is one be- 
ing also the other. 

priftracting-beYel (pro-trak'ting-bov'el), n. A 
combined sector, rule,' straight-edge, and bevel 
used in plotting plans and other £awings, 

pr ot r a ct i on (pr^trak'shqn), n. [< F protrac- 
tion =s It. pivirazione, < LL. protracno^fi-), a 
drawing out or lengthening, < h. protrahere, pp. 

r tractua, draw forth, drag out : see protract.2 
The act of drawing out or prolonging: Uie 
act of delaying: as, theprotraction of a debate. 

If thia gnuid BneiiiGM of Htote, the Match, Buffer BUch 
Protraetiont and PuttIngB off, you need not wonder that 
private Negotlatloni^ as mine Ib, should be Bnhject to the 
same luoonvenienciea. Howdl, Letter^ I. 111. 24. 

8. In Bwre.i (a) The act of plotting or laying 
down on pwer the dimensions of a field, etc. 
(d) That which is protracted or plotted on pa- 
per. — 3. The action of a protractor in sense 
(b).— 4. In anc. proa., the treatment as met- 
rically long of a syllable usually measured as 
a short: opposed to correption, 
protractlYC (piv-trak'tiv), a. [< protract + 
-ive.] Drawing out or Icn^ening in time; 
prolonging; continuing; delaying. 

The protraetOm trialB of great Jove 
To find poTBtotive oonstmoy In men. 

SBak., T. md 0., I. A SO. 
He Bsw, but inffered ihdr protraetim aria. 

Brydm, IHnd and Pmther, ill 1108. 

prctractor (pro-trak'tqr), n. [< NL. protractor 
(cf. ML. protractor, one who calls or drags an- 
other into court), < L. protrahere, pp. protrac- 
tw, draw or drag forth: see protraeWl Gne 
who or that which protracts. As applied to 
persons, also pfwfrocfcr. SpedflesUy— (a) In twre.. 



j Isylng i- 

paper. Ittaol varkKiafonna--aarololrenlar,reetsiigiilBr, 
or circular. See aluo out under beeil-proCinaalor. 

This parallelognun Ib not, as Mr. Sherea would theothar 
day have perauaded me, the mme ae a proeroaCor, which 
do ao much the more make me value It, hot of Itaelf It la a 
moat uaefnl inatniment. PomB% bluryi Eah, 4, 1668. 
(h) Tn anot, a mnaole which protraeta, or extendi or drawi 
a part forward : the oppoilte of rvfnulor. See diagram 
under Ikhinoidoa, 

The paoaa minor . . . la a proCnMeor of the pelria. 

Hnadopt Anat v^, p. 47. 
(e) An adluBtable pattern, agreeing in proportion with 
perUcular meaBnrementa, need by tallore In onttlng out 
garmeiita. 

inrctreptical (pro-trep'ii-knl), a. [< Gr. irpo- 
TpfKTtho^, fitted for urging on, exhorting, < 
nporpifretv, turn toward, < rrnd, forth. forwaM, 
+ rphretv, tuni; see trope.'] Intendea or adapt- 
ed to persuade ; persuasive; hortatory. 

The meant used are partly didactical and pratrepUeaL 
Bp. Ward, InfidOUty. 

protrlmne (pro-trl'on), n. [< Gr. irp6, before, 4* 
Tpiaiva, a tndout,: see triapne.] In the nomen- 
olature of sponge-spicules, a trimne with por- 
reot edadi. it Ib a aimplc aploiilo of the rhabdua type, 
hearing at one end* a oladonio of tlirco cladi or ray> wnioh 
project forward. 8oUa». 

protritet (pro'trit), a. [< h. protriitts, jm. of 
protercre, drive fortli, Yfvnv away, < pro, forth, 
4- terere, pp. tritus, rub: see trite,] Common; 
trite. 

They are bnt old and rotten erron^ pratHU and pntld 
opinions of the ancluni Gnoaticks. 

Bp. Gauden, Tuarii of the Cliurcli, p. 106. (DaHta.) 
Whereuppon grew that pratrita dlaUiiction of a triple 
appetite, naturail, Hcnaltlve, and reBB4>nable. 

T. WriffM, PasBloiui of the Miiido (1601X L 7. 

protmdable (pro-irfi'd^bl), o. [< profrtidc 4* 
-able.] Protrusiblo or prc»truHile ; protractile. 
The profnufakfB tmiik or proboBolB iff otlier mnellda. 

Daruin, Vegetable Mould, L 

protrude (pr^trlkl' ), r. ; pret. and pp. protrudeii, 
ppr. protruding. [< L. profrtr^err, thrust forth, 

S rotnide, < pro, forth, forwani, 4* irudere, 
linist, push: see threat. Cf. extrude, intrude, 
otc.] li trauH. 1 . To fJirust forwani or onward ; 
drive or force along. 

The aea'a being protrudod forwards ... by the mnd or 
eaiib dlaobarged iiitu it by rivetB. Woodward, 

8. To shoot or thrust forth; project; cause to 
project; thrust out as from confliieraent; cause 
to come forth : as, a snail protrudes its boms, 
spring pmerwiM the huraUng gems. rAomaos, Antomn. 
II. in tram. To shoot forward; be thrust for- 
ward; project beyond something. 

The parts protrude tieyond the akin. Baeon. 

Wltli that lorn bead-ataik, that protruding chin. 

Wear standing oullara, were tliey made in tin ! 

0. W, Udmea. A Rhymed f.eaaon. 
>^lyn. To mject, Jut (outX hnlge (outX 
protnudble (prq-trd'si-bl), a. [< L. protrueuB, 
pp. of profneiforr, thrust forth (see proirurie), 4- 
-wle.] Capable of Ispiing pmt ruded ; protrusile . 

In many the oral aperture Is anrmunded by a flexible 
moBonlar lip. which sumotlroeB takes on the form of a pro- 
truMU proboBclB. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 157. 

protnudle Cprd-trd'sil), a. [< L. proiruHua, pp. 
of protrudere, Girust forth (see protrude), 4- J 
Capable of being protruded ; protrudable ; pro- 
trusiblo; protractile. 

protrusion (prd-trfi'zhqn), n. [< L. as if *pro- 
trmio(n-), < L. 'protrudJ^e,pp, protrmue, thrust 
forth : nee protrude.] 1 . Tlie act of protruding 
or thrusting forth, or the state of being pro- 
truded. 

Home sadden protrueton to good ; . . . a mere mtua], 
momentary, tranaieiit iMiiiductlon. 

Bp. HaU, Sermon on Bom. vill. 14. 
Without cither realBtancc or protrueton. Loek§. 

We Bee adaptation to the wind in the Inooherenoeof the 
pollen. ... in the protruaten of the atigmesat the period 
ciffertlllBatlon. 

Darwin, Different FomiB of Floweri^ p. 04. 
8. That which stands out beyond something ad- 
jacent; that which protrudes or projects. 

The only features of the enormons stmoture are the 
blank, somlire stretches md protruaiom of wall, the effect 
of which, on so large a scale, is strmge and eiriklng. 

H, iamaa, Jr., Little Tour, p. 06. 

protmfiive (prq-trfi^siv), a. [< L. protrueua, pp. 
of protrudere. thrust forth (see jwotrude), 4- 
-ive.] Thrusting or impelling forward; obtru- 
sive; protruding: as, profrtiifffic motion. 

Tile ohln protrwdva, md the oervloal vertebne a trifle 
more curved. Qaorya HUot, Daniel Deronda, vlL 

pnitrUfilTnly (piv-trfi'siv-li), odv. IKprotruakfe 
4- -fyii.] In a jyrotrusive manner; obtrusively. 
protronVfinMHI (pr^trO'siv-nes), n. Tending 
toprotrudeor to be protrusive; obtrusiveness. 
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prattrsooio 

prott-ffoose (pnyt'gHn). n. [< proit (naid to be 
imitarivti) + ffoow,] The breut- or brant-goose, 
Jtemi4tla Wtmta, 

protnberanoe (prn-tfi'»)o.rans), «. [< F. pro- 
iuboraucc s Hp. Pg. proluitcrmieia sb It. jtrotu- 
fwrati^a, < NJj. ^itroinlHiraniki^ < LL. ftrotulic- 
r(i)i(f-)/r,prr>tuberant: m^oitnUoherant,! A hwoH- 
ing or tumor on tbo Ixiay; a pnnnfnence; a 
biiiir*]i ot* knob; uiiyihing swelled or pushed 
beyond the Hun*outi(liiig or adjacent surface; 
on the niirrHco of tlie earth, a hill, knoll, or 
other elevation ; H|Htcillcal1y, In mat, and sttiiLf 
a ]irot.iiberant. part; a jirojection or j>ronii- 
neiiee; a tuberosity: us, a bony protubi^anoe. 
See cut under 

MotiiiUliiN. UiRt ttHnii but BO nwiiy went and unnstund 
prtMultrraitfiim upon tlio fuce of the earth. 

J}r. If, Mtire, Anttdoto aaaltiBt AtheiBin, 1. IL :i. 

lit! liHtl a llttltiixmiid alMliimliial pnitiiberawitt, wlilc!|i an 
iiioli Hiiil H half oildufl to Uio IihuIb of liU boota liartlly uii- 
ablud him to carry utf aa well m he could have wliditrd. 

fynlfripB, Imotor 'riiiH’ilu, xll. 

Annular protulMranoe Of the brain. Hcttannator. 
Ocotpltal, parietal, ate., protuberanoe. Hoc Uiu ad- 

JcotlVCH. 

protnberanep (pm-tuMio-rnn-Bi), n, [As pro- 
hitMraucf! (see -o//).] Hiiine b» jtrotuhvmm'e, 

protuberant ( pro-ta ' be-nui t), n, r< F. protM- 
rant, < Lh, protutHrHn(t-‘)M, j»pr, at prolubvrort'^ 
swellj grf»w forth : see proimcrai6,\ Hwclling ; 
])rominont beyond the surrounding surlWe. 

Though ttio cyo siM'inH round, In reality the irla Is pro- 
tvberaiU above the white. Hay. 

ThoHc largo brown prUtthorant eyeii In 8ilna Marnur'a 
|nUo face. Ottfirye Jilint, Hilua Mamer, L 

protnberantly (prp-tu'tie-rtuit-li), wtv, [< pro- 
tuberant^ In a *protubeniiit tnaiiiier; 

ill the way of protulMmi.iice. 
protuberate (prp-tuMM;-rrit), v, i . ; iwt. and pp. 
nrotubernivfi, ppr. protnhrralina. f< J jIj. protn- 
heratuH^ pp. of prof// A/ruir, swell out, growforth, 
< li, jiTOf forth, forwnni, + ^Mtrarv, swidl, < 
tuber, a bump, Nwelliiig, tumor: see tubfr,^ To 
swell beyoiiu tlie adjiuu)iit surlWe; Ik* promi- 
iiont; bulge out. 

If tbo navel prtihilt»emte», make a Binall puiictun* with a 
lancet through Um! Hklii. Sharpe, Surgery. 

protnberation Omvtu-be-ra'shon), n, [< pro- 
tuberab' + -ion.] The act of swelliiig beyond 
the surrounding surface. 
protaberouBt (pr<>-tu'l)o- 
rus), a. [< lih. protnbe- 
rarct swell out, grow forth 
(mw ftrotnbvrHU’)f + -oun. 

Of. tufterom.'] 1^’otuber- 
ant. [Ku*!.] 

Hie one ladiig protvlterom, 
rough, criiHty, iiinr linid ; the 
other round, hiikniMi, ^innigy, 
and soft. J. SmHh, I'urdiiftof 
|Old Age, p. ISU. 

Protnla (pi-o-tuMii), «. 

[Nli. (Kisso), imib. < <lr. 
irfHi, Iwfoits T Tr/fn-, a 
knot or knob.] A ge- 
nus of cophalobraiicliiiite 
tiibicolouH worms of the 
family SffrjmtH1/e. J\ dus- 
teri is an example. Also 
called ApoMotuH. 

Protnngnlata (pro-tung- 
gii-la'til), n, pi. [NL.. < 

(i'r. irfHaTtHj, first, + NIj. 

Unffulata, q. v.] A group 
t>f (.Ind-aceous hoofed 
mammals regardtMl as 
tlu^ ])robahle ancestral 
stock of all subsequent 
ungulates. 

protnretar (pW>-tu-i*o't<'r), n, [Nli., < Gr. irpu- 
Toc, llrst, + Nb. ‘ureter,] A primitive ureter, 
or exci'ctory duct of a protonephron. 

protutor (pro-tu'tqr), u. [ 3 = F. protutenr ss 8 p. 
protntar, < ML. pmtuUtr, i L. prtt, for, + in tor, 
guardian: see tnUpr,] In law, one who 
acts as tutor to a minor without having a n^gu- 
lar title to the ofllce. 

pro^le (piHi-ti'ld), M. [Nli., < Or. npwrof, first, 
+ vAti, matter: see ifyla.] An imagined super- 
sensible, imponderable, indifTert'iit, or primal 
substance, from which all forms of living mati- 
ter are siqqiOHed to be derivoii by modification, 
difTerentintion, or sjiocializatloii. If’. Crookes. 
Also called variously hiew/, hiogenj zoethcr, psy- 
ehoplasm, etc. 



Profuta a tuliim- 

liMiN |iiily('hii;tniiKaiineli4l: uti- 
tvritir |Hirt tit the ImnIv, cut off 
.It ti. tnr KtumHch, uiiil wsen In 
liin^tiidlnal vretion; nuiutli; 
/I, mMNl-like exiNinwiii: if, 
Itrunctalul pliiinektir lituiu:hl:i'. 


proud (proutl), a. [< MFj. proud, prowd, prud^ 
f, < AS. unit, prouu (very 1 
HI 11 .), pride, prQte, 


earlier pros t, prut, CAR i 
cf . tieri V. prutumj ( verbal 
( > E. prilled ) ; root uii knowiiV 


u (very rare); 
R, prQte, pride 
The ieel. prtidhrf 


proud, Dan. prad. stately, magnifloent, are ap- 
par. from the AS.] 1. Having or cherishing 
a high <miuion of one’s own merits; showing 
great or lofty self-esteem; expecting mat def- 
erence or consideration: haugnty ; fidlof pride. 
HpecUlosIly - (a) Having undue orTtiordfmifte pride ; airo* 
gsnt; haughty; aupereflIouR ; presumptiioua. 

Better In it tu beaie uprowde man 
Then for to rebuke film ; 

For be thinkei In hla own ooneeyte 
He la wyae and very trim. 

Aafteet Booe (B. E. T. &X P. M. 

Wo have heard of the pride of Moab ; he Is rtry proud: 
oven of his haughtliieBi, and hie prlde^ and wrath. 

lea. svL d. 

Norfolk rides foremoatly, his oreat well known, 
Proud sa If all our heads were now his own. 

Webder and Dtkkor, Sir Thomss Wystt 
And was ao proud that, should he meet 
The twelve apostles in the street 
He’d tnni his nciee up at them all, 

And shove his Havtour from the walk OhuftkOL 
Knowledge is proud that he has leam'd so much ; 
Wisdom is hnniblo that he knows no more. 

Oawper, Tsak, vL M. 
(b) Having a wortliy and lieoomlng aenaeof what la due to 
0110*8 self ; self-respecting : a% too proud to beg. 

P. You're strangely proud. 

P. 80 jmmd, 1 am no idave. 

Pope, BpU. to Sattrea, IL 206, 
1’iRi poor for a bribe, and loo proud to importune, 

He had not the method of niiucing a fortune. 

Gray, On Himaelf. 

Lady (Uara Vere de Yore, 

1 know you proud to hoar your name. 

Yonr pride is yet no mate for mine, 

Too proud to oare from whence 1 came. 

Tennyeon, Lady Clara Vere de Yore. 
(e) 1*iidlfig one's self; having high satlafaotlon ; elated: 
as, proud in torvu a cause. 

What satisfaction can their deaths bring to you. 

That are prepar'd and proud to die, and willingly? 

PUUhor, Wife for a Hon&, il. .<1. 
A divine ambition and a teal 
The boldest iiatriot might be proud to feel. 

Couaper, Cliarity, 1. 808. 

Hell be a credit till us a‘- 
Well a* be proud o' Jtobln. 

/lunur, Thm was a laul was bom in Kyle. 

2. Proceeding from pride; daring; dignified. 

As choice a copy of Yorsoi aa any we have heard since 
we met together; end that is a proud word, for wo have 
luiard very go<jd ones. /. WoUan, Complete Angler, p. 188. 
But higher fSr my proud jporetenslfms rise. 

Ctnt^, (In the Keoelpt of his Mother's Floture. 

8. Of fearless or uu^amable spirit; full of vigor 
or mottle. 

I have doga, my lord, 

Will rouse the proudeet panther In the obaae, 

Shak., Tit. And., U. 8. 21. 
The fiend replied iiok overcome with rage; 

Hiit> like a proud steed rein'd, went hanghty on. 

MOfoviTp. L,iv. 86a 

like a proud swan, oonqu'ring the atream force. 

fkwpor, Table-Tklk, L 62a 
4. Giving reason or oeoasion for pride, con- 
gratulation, or boasting; suggesting or exoitiug 
pride; ostentatious;, grand; gorgeous; magnif- 
icent. 

cine is higher in anthority, better clad or fed, hath a 
prouder coat or a softer bed. 

Up. POHnyUm, Works (Psrker Hoc., 1848X p. 124. 
1 better brocA the lose of brittle life 
Than tliose proud titles thou hast won of me. 

Shat., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 70. 
Storms of stones from the proud temple's height 
Pour down, and on our batter'd helma alight 

Dryden, imield, IL 66a 
The proudeet memory In the later history of the idand 
is the defeat of the Turks In I7ia 

B. A, Freeman, Yenioe, p. 360. 
5. 1'ull ; high ; swelled. UalUwell. [Prov.^g.] 
The wind was lund, the stream was proud, 

And wl' the stream gaod Willie. 

FiUic's Droumed in Qomery (i^hOd's Bellada, 11. 188>. 
Proud flesb. SeeArjk— Proud SfeomadL Seedomaoh. 
-TO do one proud. Seedoi.-iBml. Lofty, lordly.— 4 . 
8tnt«w, noble. See referenoei nnderpHd^. 
prondt (proud), r. [< ME. prouden^ pruden, 
proufeu, < AS. ^pruUan (in verbal n. prAtung), 
vryfian, be proud, KjnUt, proud: uoo proud, a. 
It. prided, r,] I, tafrasff. 1. To be proud or 
haughty. 

There proudeth 1N»wor, Heer Prov^ brighter shines. 
^veder, tr. of P. Mathleu's Henry the Oreat, 1. 117. 
2. To be full of spirit or animation; be gay. 
Yong men weretb Jolif, 

And than prouddA man and wUf. 

Anhour and Mer^ p, IL (NmUiwelL) 
8, To be excited bv sexual desire, 
n. trans. To malce or render proud. 

Slater proudee Sister, Brother hsidens BroChor, 

And one Companion doth corrupt another. 

Syleeeter, tr. of Bn Bartaa’a Weeka, II., The TrD|ihiea. 

prondfallt, b. [ME., < proud +/aH; a duUous 
formation.] The front hair whioh falls or is 
folded over the forehead; forelock. 


s trike , ato^jfaig^ Cef hsghair ‘ 

AtSStlnl 




MrucMmV^Vag (B. 1. T. L aii2r>. 

prond-heartod (proudlUir'ted), ^ Arrogant; 
haughty; proud. 

And Bo^ pimidAearCed Wsrwtok 1 defy thee. 

i8M.,8 Hen. YL, v. l. ak 

proHdlingt (proud'lbig), ft. r< proud + -Hugi.] 
Gne who is proud: used in rebuke or contempt . 

Mllde to the Meek, to ProudUope dmmo and striot. 

^veeler, tr. of P. Mathleu's Heiuy the Or^ L 16/. 

proudly (proud'li), adv, [< ME.^(%, proud- 
Uehe, prudUehe, < AS. prutliee, < prAt, proud : 
see jrroud,] In a proud manner; with Inordi- 
nate self-esteem; haughtily; ostentatiously; 
with lofty mien or airs; with vigor or mettle. 

And past fnrih prudly his iw for to wyn. 

DeStruMon tdProy (E. B. T. S.XL 86r>. 

(Inestion her proudly, let thy looka be stem. 

dhoA.lHen. YI.,L 2 . 02 . 

proodneBB (proud'nes), n, [< proud + -acMw.] 
The state or qimlity of being proud ; pride. 

Bet aside all arrogancy and preudiiMa 

hatuner, Sermuni on the Lord'S Pimyer, li. 

prond-pled (proud'pid), a. Gorgeously varie- 
gated. [Rare.] 

i^roud-pied April dress'd in all hla trim. 

ShtOe., Sonneta xevUi. 

prond-Btomaohed (proud'stum'^kt), a. Of a 
haughty spirit; self-asserting; arrogant; high- 
tempered. 

If you get a ] 


tlie young dogs a rebelling, what else can you look for ? 

uidune, Nichulaa Nlokle^, xlii. 

pronstite (prOs'tit), n, [Named after J. 1^. 
Proustf a French chemist.] A native sulphid of 
arsenic and silver, occurring in rhombohedral 
and scalenohr*dral crystals and also massive. 
It has a beautiful orMthinnai-red color, and is hence called 
ruby eUver, or liaht-rtd eUver ore; the latter name is given 
to iilBtlngulsh It tniin the other form of mby silver, py- 
rargyrite, whioh is dark-nsl or nearly black, and ia called 
dan-red eileer ore. Magiiifloent specimens o^roostite 
sre obtained from the iniiicH of ChaAaroillo in CmllL 
prOY. An abbreviation of (a) proverb; (b) pro- 
verbially; (e) promwUil ; (d) provost; (c) leap.] 
Provencal. 

provable (prd^v^bl), <I. [< ME. provable, < OF. 
provable, prouvablcy provable, certain, < L.7ifo- 
oabilis, that may be proved, probable : see prdh 
able. In mod, use as if directly < prove + 
-able.] (Capable of iieing proved or demon- 
strated. 

And If Uiee thynke it is dontable, 

It is thurgh urgament provable. 

Horn, of the Jtoee, L 6414. 
The crime was a suspicion, provable only by actions osr 
pahle of divers constmeiions. 

Jer. Tajfior, Works (od. 1886X IL SIC 
Proof snppoaes soiuothiiig provable, which must be a 
Pnqioaitlon or Assertion. J. S. MAI, Logic, I. lit f 1. 
Provable debt, a debt of aueta a class that it may ho 
proved against the estate of a bankrupt 
provableneBB (prfi'v^bl-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being provable ; capability of being 
proved. 

provablv (prfi'v^bli), adv. In a manner ca< 
pable OT proof. 

If thon known any man of that manors and upright 
lyuinge that no faulto can prouably be layed to him. 

J. CTdalf. On Tit I. 

provandt, provendt (prov'and, -end), n, and a. 
[Also prorant, provent; < ME. provande, prov- 
ende, promande, < OP. provendc,jproHvenw (also 
with unorig. r, pnavendrv, > ME. provendre, K. 
jarovendcr), an allowauco of food, also a preb- 
end, < liL. pTiPbenda, a payment, ML. idso an 
allowance of food and drink, pittance, also a 
prebend: see j/redesd.] 1. w. 1. Areolar al- 
lowance of food; provender; espeeimly, the 
food or forage supplied to an army or to iin 
horses and leasts of burden. 

The Aumer seballe ordeyn urotamde good won 
For tho fordys horsia euerymion. 

ItehcM Booir (B. B. T. ax |k 
These sea-slok soldiers rang hnis, woods, and valllea 
Seeking prosanf to Oil their empty bolllea. 

Legend tdCaptoAiJoneeiim), (IMNissU ) 
Camels in the war, who have their u r e en d 
Only for bearing burdens. Skat., Coe., H. 1. 207. 
I asv unto thee, one pease was a Boldiertpressiitu whclt 
day at the destruotton of Jerusalem. 

Fleteher (and another), Lovell Ouze^ IL L 

2. A prebend. [In this sense only jproveBd.] 
Cathedral ohirohes that han proue$Me approurld to 
hem. UTyeiif, Tracta (ed. MattheivX P 

n. a. Belonging to a regular allowance; such 
as was provided for the eommon Boldienii 
hence, ox common or inferior quality. 


In tiM jrttiv IfiM ibt wtatlitf WM 10 oiM 
Anf wine oidalmd far tbn aniur. bdng fTOMw WM dlTl^ 
with hatoheti^ nnd bjr the eonlalen cerried nwey in bu- 
ketii BoHuiat, Apology, II. tIL 1 1. 

The good wheeten loevee of the VleiDlngf wore better 
then the preMnf iye*breed of the dwede. 

JShott, Legend of MontioM^ IL 

prOTaAldt»prOT4adt(prov'and,-Snd),r.f. [Aliio 
promnt^ prwent (f ) ; < OF. pravemder^ supply 
with proviuons, <ivrafimdei provision, proven- 
dor : see pntvan^ pravend, ». J To supply with 
provender, provisions, or forage. 

po thronghly proeend weU yonr hocee, for they matt 
bide the brant i/og, Homer (1581X P* SO. (Sant.) 

Should . . . prommi end Tictnall moreover thle mon- 
Btroni army of sirengen. 

Node, Lenten Btaffe (Hail. Mlao., VL 140). 

proTant-maaterf, n. An olAoer who served out 
provisions, etc., to soldiers. Bamabff JRich, 
Froites of Long Experience (1604), p. 10. 
(ffaUiwelL) 


ffjvwn yiHuifijr ^ 4k.i<7. ainv jftwrvvn 

early mod. E. prieve, preecc)^ < OF. prowi*, pro«- 
w.r, pTmcTy yrenver, P. pronfm = Pr, prmar =s 
8p. proltar sa Pg. provar ss Tt. prohare as AS. 
nrdmn, test, try, prove, a: LG. proven^ prihen sb 
MHG. pruoveHf pruerm, G. prUfen (also pro- 
bm and probicreii) as Icel. profa^prwa as Sw. 
nrdfva (also proltera) as Dan. prove (also pro- 
ftere), < h,probare, test, try, examine, approve, 
show to be good or fit, prove, < jiroowr, good, 
excellent. Cf, probe, probity, proof, etc., and 
cf. approve, dieprove, imjtrove, reprove, etc., ap- 
probate rtprottaUi, etc., approbation, protmtion, 
etc.] 1. trawi, 1. To try by exiK»riment, or by 
a test or standard; test; make trial of; put to 
the test : as, to prove the strength of ^inpow- 
dor ; to prove the contents of a vessel by com- 
paring it with a standard meaHurf3. 

I bud Thonst tho be nietie bitwene, 

And put forth Bomme porpon to preum hlB wlttoB. 

Pim Plowman (BX vllL m 

Ne would 1 It have woen'd, had 1 not late it prteved. 

Siwnmr, F. 4 ., V. iv. 88. 
Yell Bay that I’ve ridden but Into the wood, 
jprfaw; gin my borne and liouiids are rimm. 

Sir ik%f ana tlw Ktj King'r Davghtor (Chfld'B HolladB. 

II. 8U0X 

And another aaid, 1 liave bought live yoke of oxen, and 
1 go to prom them. Luke xlv. 10. 

T have proved thee, thou art ne\*er destitate of that 
whloh iB convenient. livnyan, Fllgrim’B ProgroBB, p. aosi. 
He felt happy, and yet feared to prove 

His neW’bom bllaB, leHt ft ahould fade from Iiim. 

WiUiam MorrU, JiArthly Pkradliiu. HI. 342. 

2. To render certain; put out of doubt (as a 
pro)K>sition) by adducing evidence and argu- 
mentation; show; demonstrate. 

That pltee reoneth aone in genifl herte . . . 
Improved al day, an men may it aoe, 

Aa wel by werfc aa by auctorlteo. 

Chaueer, Hqolre’a Tale, 1. 478. 

Give me the ocular proof; . . . 

Make me to aee *t; or, at the least, mprove It 
That the probation bear no hinge nor loop 
To hang a doubt on. Shak.^ Othello, ill 8. 880. 

The wise man . . . hatli c«mde8oended to prove as well 
as aaiert It, and to back the severe mle he hath laid down 
with very eonvinoing roaauiiB. 

Bp. AUorbwry, SerroouB, 1. vl. 
Seduc’d to pracUoo. Ills lieloved rule 
Would only prove mm a coiiaammato fool. 

Cowpor, Conversation, 1. 140. 

8. To establish the authenticity or validity of ; 
obtain probate of: as, to prove a will. Bee 
probate. 

The holy croaao was provyd by reqmg of a Dede man 
whanne they wer in Dowte whivne it was of the thre. 

Torktngtan, DIarie of ling. Travell, p. 41. 

4. To have personal experience of ; experience ; 
enjoy or snifer. 

But I did outer, and enjoy 
What happy lovers prviee. 

Carew, OepoBliiuii from Love, (ffaree.) 
Let him in arms the power of TumuB prove. 

JOryden, Afineid, vIL fllU 
Such feeUeneBB of Itmlw thou prodvt 
That now at every step tbon mov’nt 
Upheld by twa Ceugier, To Mary (1708). 

6. In aritk., to ascertain or demonstrate the 
correctness of (an operation or result) by a cal- 
culation in the nature of a check : as, to jnrove a 
sum. ThuB, in anbtraction. If file difference between two 
numbers added to the lesBer number makes a snm equal to 
the greater, the correetneBS of the subtractiou iBpttnged. 
6. In printiHg. to take a proof of.^T0 provo 
maiUnast, to make trial of aklii ; contend for the mas- 
tery. 

He would often run, leape, or prew maeteriee with hla 
ohiefe oourtiera. KndOee, luit I'urka 616, 1. (ATareB.) 
•IfB. S. Te verify, joitlfy, confirm, subatantiate, make 
goM, manifest 
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IL iotrans. 1. To make trial; essay. 

It to a pur pardoneia craft; proNB and amaye ! 

/Wnum’B (H. eT^X 1. Oil* 

2. To be found or ascertained to be by expe- 
rience or trial ; be ascertained or shown by the 
event or something subsequent ; turn out to be : 
as, the report proves to be true: to prove useful 
or wholesome ; to prove faithful or treaoheroue. 

That jNvewi [var. proved] wel, for overal Uter he cam, 

At wnstlynge he wolde have alwey the nun. 

CAoueer. Oon. VnA. to C. T.. I. 647. 

If springliig things be any Jot dlniinUh'd, 

They wither in their prime, prove iu»thlng worth. 

ShoJr., Venns and Adonis, 1. 41& 

If his children prove vicious or degenerous, ... we ae- 
oouiit the man intoerahle. 

Jer, Taylor {od. 1886X Worka, I. 717. 

He knows 

His end with mine involved ; and knows that 1 
Should prove a bitter inorseL and his lianeu 
^enevor that shall ba Mdum, P. L., tl. 80S. 

When tho two nrooessoaof deduction prow ic» bo identi- 
cal. we have no choice bnt to abide by the resuH. and to 
assame that the one inference is equally anthoritati ve with 
the other. U, Speneer, StNsial 8taUo% p. 101. 

IJeucc — 3. To become; lie. 

Tell him, in h<^ he’ll prove a widower shortly ; 

I’ll wear the wfllow garland for his sake. 

Skat., 8 Hen. VI.. ill. 3. 227. 

4f. To succeed; turn out well. 

If the experiment pnrnHi not It might he protended that 
the beasto were not killed in the due time. Baeon, 

6. To thrive; be with young: gtmerally saidof 
cattle. HalUwvtt . — finid and provat. See fimdi. 
--To prove up, to sliow that the requirements of the law 
fur taking iipgovonimeiit land have boon fultllled, so that 
a patent for the same may be Issued. [U. S.J 

Under these laws tho settler to obliged to pay the gi»v- 
emment two hnndrcNl dollars fur his claim, whether he 
provea un after a six moiitlui’ rmidence, or waits the full 
limit of his time for making proof - thirty-three months. 

harpei^e May., LXXV 11. 238. 

provat, n. An obsolete form of prtwf. 

provaett (pn%v(3kt0« a. [s= OF. proveet, a man 
advanced in years; < L. prevectm, advanced 
(of time), pp. of movchere, caivy forward, ad- 
vance, < pro, forui, + vehtre, eaiTy: see vehi- 
cle.'] Advanced. 

Wo hane in dally experience that little Infantes assay- 
ctli to folowe . . . the wordes ... of them that bo pro- 
tteeto in yeres. Sir T. Mlyvi, The (lovemonr, 1. 4. 

proTactant (pro-vck'tant), M. [< L. provehere, 
pp. profmtns, carry forward, advance (see pro- 
vect), + -ffwf.] A covariant considered as pro- 
diKsed by the operation of a provecU^r on a 
contravariaiil'. 

provaetton (pro-vck'shQn), n. [< LL. provco- 
fto(fi-), a caring forward, an advancement, 
promotion, < L. provehere, yp. proveetuH, carry 
forward, advance: see »rcwcc/,J In phiiot,, the 
carrying of a tosrminal fetter from a wowi to the 
next succeeding one, when it begins with a 
vowel, as the tone for that one, the tother for that 
other. [Rare.] 

proractor (ppo-vek'tor), n, [NL., < h. prove- 
here, pp. proveetns, ciuny forward, advance : see 
provect.] The contravariant operator {a, ft, 
... ( d^y d., . . )”*, where etc., replace x, 
y, etc., in the c]^uaniic (a,h, . , . ]( x, y, . .)*", or 
any contravanant operatoir resulting from a 
similar substitution iti any eovariant of Gie 
original quantic. 

provaditoi^ (pro-ved'i-tgr), w, [Also wevedi- 
tore, jmnvidiiore; < It. proveditore (ae Bp. pro- 
veedor as Pg. priwedor), a provider, purveyor < 
provedore, provide, purvey: boo provide. Cf. 
provedor nnd purvt*ytrr.] 1. A purveyor; one 
employed to procure supplies; a provider. 

Thrice was he mM]<% 

In dangerous sniies, Venice providetore. 

Markon, What you Will, I. L 

The entertainment that St John’s provedUdre, the an- 
gel gave him wu such as the wildemose did Hfford. 

Jer. Work! (ed. 1835), I. 82. 

Beady money In open market . . . Imtng found npon 
experience to be the heat prweditor of any. 

Btaetadone, Com., I. viil. 

2. An overseer; a governor. 

When they have any great En»editlon to make, they 
have always a Stranger for their General, but he to super- 
vis’d by two ProvedMort, without whom ha cannot attempt 
any thing. Howell, Letter^ 1. i. 3A 

provador, proradora (prov'e-dftr, -dor), «. 
[Also plimdore; < Bp. provecdor ss Pg. prove- 
dor, provider, purveyor : see vroveditor and pur- 
veyor.] A jmrveyor; one who provides neces- 
saries and supplies; a proveditor. 

When the fsmaus Beefsteak Chib was first institated. 
he [BJehard Kstoonrt) had tlie office otprovidore aasigned 
hiiii IF. Xing, Art <n Cookery, note on 1 610 (Chalmers’M 

(English Tbeto> 


pror m tr l cTilai 

I was much amnsed in watching ourpmiNNlor, aahe went 
alM>at oolloctliig thtnga by ones and twoa, until he had 
piled a little cart quite full 

Lady Bramey, Voyage of Sunbeam, 1. xlv. 

proven (prO'vn), pp. [An improper form of 
proved, with -cu^, suffix of strong participles, 
for orig. Proved: an iuiprojier form, 

lately growing in fn^qiieney, by imitation of 
the Hcotcli use in “not proven.” 

The evidence to voluiiiliioiis and c<moluslve, and by ocmi- 
luoii consent a verdict of jiroven to returned. 

iJ. ^neer, Huclal Statics, p. 422. 

Hot proven, in Seote law, a verdict rendered by a jnry In 
a criiniiMl case when the evidenco to insulllolont to juiaiiy 
coiivlctloii, yet strong cmnigli hi warrant grave suspicion 
of guilt 

provenance (prov'e-iiaim), m. [< F. provenance, 
origin, priHluction’i see provvnUmei\] Origin; 
Bounce or quarter from whit'li anything comes; 
provenience: especially in the sense of ^tilace 
of mannftudiins production, or discovery.^ [A 
Frencli term, better in tho English form pro- 
t'cnienee.] 

f W«ll-tiiiubB| in which wo have ilio umo of metallic ehto- 
rls clearly and indliniutably indlcatiHl, and the presence 
of bnuiso work of ih'loiitHl t/ruernanee. 

The Natbm, XLVT1I. .m 
Htvlo of art. htotorival iiifiliahlllty, and tho provenance 
of the coins tiumiBcIvcH, all mafiu to indicate a Spanirii 
origin. B. r. lltHUl, lltoUirla Buinoruni, p. 4. 

PrOVenQal ( F. pron . pro- von-snl *), a. and n . [< 
F. Proven^if (< L. PnrtHneialis), < Vrovineia (> 
F, Provence), a former proviiuM' of southeastom 
hVance, < L. prorineia, a province, a Itoinaii 

S ovenimont outside of Italy: see proi’<m«.] 
. a. Pertaining or belonging to Provence in 
Fran(!(3, or to its old language. 

n. a. 1. A native of Provence. — 2. The Ro- 
mance tongue of Proveiiee. It is the lanque 
(Poe, and was the dialect used by tho Troiiba- 
doiira. Inngue tfoe, 

Abhrewiated Pr. or Pror. 

Provence oil. Bch^ mV. 

Provence rose. [A misnomer for Provins rtme.] 
Hatiie as caltbage-roMr. 

Provendal (pro-ven'shal), a. [ss F. Vrmenyal; 
< Prm^ence + -mf.l Haine as Pnnwnr^al, 

provendt, provendet» «. ai»d a. provaud. 
provendf, v. t. Hee prtmmd. 
provender (prov'on-d(*r), n. r< h/lVi.proveHdrc, 
< OF. provendre, var. of promote, allowance, 
provision ; see prttvund.] 1 , Food ; provisions ; 
especially, dry focut for beasts, as hay, straw, or 
com; fodder. 

I fyiidu payno for the pf>pv and nrourndre for his palfrey. 

liSrv Plmnnan (IIX xtll. 248. 
Shall wc go Bund them diiiiici'H nml fruHh Bnita 
And givu their faBting Uonwejnrowmirr, 

And utor light with tlnmi Y Bhak., Hen. V., iv. 2. 68. 
In the connlvaiHW of hto |the pnallgarnl Bucurlty, bar- 
loto and Hycophaiitii rifle hlM eBtaie, nnd thuii Bend film to 
rob the hogN of thuir yntvewler, .Iovc'h iiuta, acornii. 

Itev. T. AtUime, WorlcB, 1. 407. 

2t, A prebend. 

And norcliacc 30W jtrouendren while ijoiin* inmib laatcth, 
And Dfgge 30W iHuicncuM plural lb* to hauc. 

J%rm Pbnrman (C), Iv. 82. 
•Byn. FoMer, etc. Huu/rvrf, n. 

provender (prov'en-d('T), v. t. [<pr(nDVHder,n. 
Ct, jnrtnmnd, r.] To feed; fmldcr, as a horse. 

His horBUB (quatenuB liorauB) arc provendnTd as epi- 
curdy. 

Naehe, Lenten 8tiilfo(DarL MIhc., VI. 170X iDatiev.) 
prOVendreH, n. A Middle English fortn of prov- 
ender. 

provendre^f, ». [ME., < of. provendier, < MTj. 
praeitendarius, a prebemlary : prebendary.] 

A prc'bemlary. 

provenience (pro-ve'niens), n. [ss F. prove- 
nance (> E. provenance) == It. pmvtmiensa, < NL. 
^provemeniia, origin, < L, i/rotwriro, come forth, 
appear, originate, < pro, forth, + venire, come.] 
Origin ; Mie plot^o from which something conu'S 
or is derived; tho |dn«te of production or deri- 
vation of an object, especially in the flue arts 
and in arclueology. (V)nip«ro prttvennnce. 

Whiiruver the place In which an object waa found, in'— 
to imo a convenient word already borrowud liy riumiaii 
aralissilogtots from the Italians and French— ItB pnt- 
veuinuse, to i^teil. A. D. Savayr, 'Hie t^iitury, X XIV. 682. 

Tlie Hiirface of the marble |ot a Btatne found at Hicyym I— 
the prttvenienee at which I am nnable to state - to some- 
what eorrodeil. Amer. Jour. Areheeol., V. (18H8) 2U8. 

proventf, n. Bume us prorand. 
proventncnlar (prd-von-trik'u-ljlr), a. [< pro- 
vcntriculns + -«ro.] Pertuirdng to the proven- 
triciiltis; an, prorcittricular ifisLiidn; proventricu- 
tor digestion. 

prOVantricnlUB (pro-veii-irik'n-lus), n.; pl.pff>- 
rentricuH (-11). [NL., < L. pro, before, + ihph- 
trUsulns, dim. of venter, stomach : see ventrick.] 



profintilciiliui 

1. In omith,, tho glandular atomaeh; a aeaond 
dilatation of the esophaguB. Buooeeding the crop 
or craW| and gucoeeded c^the giasard, gigerium, 
or muscnlar stomach. Itlithetrueitom«dh of 11)1111, 
or plaoe where digestion ii ohiefly carried on, and eorre- 
aponds to the cardiac end or dlrlalon of the stomach of a 
mammal. It Is sitnated at the lower end of the gullet, 
next to the glxsard, and Is always recognised h/ the gas- 
tric follicles which form a sons or belt of rarionaly dis- 
posed patches upon Its mucous surface. Also called sm- 
Irietffia gtandulonta. 

2. In iiiBoctH, tho first stomach, the ingluvies or 
crop, being merely an expansion of tihe esopha- 
gus. It gonorally has thick muscular walls, and Is often 
annod Interiorly with homy platei or teeth of various 
forms. The nroveiitrlcnlus lies wholly or psrtly In the 
aMumen, and Is generally absent in hausteUate Insecta. 
See cut under JHaUidm. 

3. In worms, a musonlar crop. 

IttWenuet (prov'e-nd), ». {< OF. provenu^prou- 

vmUf produce, revenue, < pravenu, pp. oipro- 
vmir, < L. pramnire, come fortlu appear: see 
provenitmee. Gf. revenue,] Produce. 

Our lIlKml Creator hath thought good to furalsh our 
taMoa with . . . the rich and dainty prowntMi of uur gar- 
dens and orchards. 

riatt, Christian Moderation, 1. 1, 1 2. 
prover (prfi'vAr), n. [< prove + -erl.] 1 . One 
who or that which proves or tries. 

Pair. Why am 1 a fool? 

Tker, Make that demand of the proeer. 

iSOialr.,T.and C., II. 8. 72. 

2. A skilled workman employed to strike off 
proofs fromjengravod plat^is. 

From twotoslxmen, . . . whose duty It Is to print proof 
Impressions only ; they are called jmnMrs. 

Cr«i 0 ,Dlct,n. 2H». 
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2. To provide with a proverb. 

n* intrans. To ntter proverbs. 

All their pains taken to teem so wise In preetrUngvnre 
but to oonelade them downright slaves; and the edge of 
their own proverb falls reverse upon themselves. 

Jfill^ Articles of Peaee with the Irish. 

prorerMftl (pr 0 -v 6 r'bi^), a. r< F. mwMo) 
ss Bp. Fg.t)roverbial as It. proverbiale, < LL.pro- 
verbialM,<h.proverbiumt ptoverh: neeproverb.] 

1. Pertaining to proverbs; resembling or char- 
acteristic of a proverb: as, to express one’s self 
with proverbial brevity. 

This river whose head being unknown, and drawn to 
a pnwerbial obsonriW* tke opinion thereof became with- 
out bounds. 3ir T. Browne, Vulg. Brr., vi. s. 

2. Mentioned in a proverb; used or enrrent as 
a proverb: as, a nrorerhiaf saying; hence, com- 
monly spoken of; well-known; notorious. 

In ease of excesses, I take the Gennan proserMaf cure, 
by a hair of the same beast, to he the wont in the world. 

Bbr W. TmnnU. 

Thnt prowrbkd featlier which has the credit or discredit 
of breaking the camel's liaok. 

Gooryo Slioi, Mill on the Floes, It 2. 
KqusllyprowrMal was the hospitality of the Vliglnlana. 

Banerqft, Hist U. 8.. L 177. 

proFarbialiam (pr^-vAr^bi-ftl-ism), n. [< pro- 
verbial + -MM.] A proverbial phrase or saying. 
prOFerblaliat (pr^-vAr'bi-ftl-ist), n. [< prover- 
bial + -ttfl.] A composer, collector, or user of 
proverbs. 

proverbialiie (pr§-v6r'bi-jil-Is), r.; pret. and 
pp.proverhialisetLppr.jtroverbializing. [<pro- 
vroTWb (prov'tob), fi. [< MB, prowiWw, < OP. + -to,] t fraw. To make Into a prov- 

(and P.) jirowrhe » Bp. Pg. It. prmutrUo, < L. erb ; turn Into a proverb or iim proverbially; 
' t B. j speak of In a proverb. [Bare.] 

n. intrans. To use proverbs. Davies. 

Dnt I forbear from any further prmerbMisina, lost I 
should bo thought to have rifled my Kraamus's adages. 

Kmiwt, tr. of Erasmus's Praise of Folly, p. 18&. 

proverbially (pr 9 -vAr'bi-al-i), adv. In a pro- 
verbial manner or stylo; by way of proverb; as 
a proverb. 

So sre slow-worms accounted blind, and the like we 
affirm ptmerbUMy of the beetle, although their eyes be 
evident, and they will flye against lightsi like msny other 
insects. Sir T. UroisnsTviilg. Err., IL IS. 

prorerbiie (prov'Arb-ix), v, t. and i.; pret. aiul 
pp. proverhised, ppr. proverbieing. [< proverb 
+ -Me.] Bamo as proverbidliee, [B^.] 

For Houso-hold Bulea read not the learned Write 
(If the Stagirian (glory of good wita) ; 

Eor Ills whom, fur Ms hony-ataeped stlle^ 

Tlioy PrmnWd tho Attl» Muse yer-while. 

iSl^eefler, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weelu^ L 7. 

proviantt, n. and a. [A corrupt form of pro- 
rand, provant, wppar. simulating proofavnee.] 
Same as provana. 

providable (prf-id'dft-bl), a. [< provide + 
-able.] That may be provided ; capable of being 
provided. 

I have no deeper wish than that bread forme were 
vidablo elsewhere. 

provide (pr^vIdOt pret, and pp. provided, 
ppr, providitM. [s= F. pourvoir, OP. pourvoir, 
pourveir (> K.pttrecy) ss Pr. provezir ss Bp. pro- 
veer ss Pg. prover, < It. provedere, prowedere, < 
L. providere, see forwi^ act with foresight, 
take care, provide, < pro, forward, + viaere, 
see: sec Vision, Of. purvey, from the same 
source, through OF.] 1. fraiis. If. To foresee; 
look forward to. 


proverbtum. a common saying, saw. adage, a 
proverb, later also byword, < pro, before, forth, 
+ verbum, a word : boo vtrb.] 1. A short pithy 
sentetioe. often ropoatod colloquially, oxpross- 
ing a well-known irut.l) or a common fneX nsoor- 
tamed by experience or observation ; a popular 
saying woioh briefly and forcibly expresses some 
practical precept; an adage; a wiso saw: often 
set forth in tho ^iso of metaphor and in the 
fonn of rime, and somotimos alliterativo. 

And Crewe Is the proverhe that the wise man solth, that 
** who Is for from his lye Is soune foryeten." 

Jfst«^(K.K.T.S.),lli.698. 

They ssM they were au-hunm; sigh'd forth proverim, 

That hunger broke stone wslls, that dogs must eat. 

That meat was made for moiitlis. Shak,, Cor., L 1. 200, 

What is a prowrh hut the experieiico and oliservatloii 
of several ages gathered and summed up Into one uxpn>s- 
Sion? AhulA, Hermoiis (ed. 1S28X 1. 4S7. 

Tho pithy qualntness of old Ilowell has admirably de- 
Borilied tho Ingredients of an exquisite j frovrrb to tie sense, 
shortness, and salt 7. (kiricio. of Ut, 111. 8fi0. 

2. A byword ; a reproach ; an object of scorn 
or derision. 

I will deliver thorn ... to bo a ropmoohaiid a proverb, a 
taunt and a ourso, In oU plooea whither 1 shall drivu thom. 

Jor. xxfv. 0. 

SaUshuiy was fooUah to a proverb. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., vlf. 

8. In Sor^., an enigmatical utterance ; a mys- 
terious or oracular saying that requires ititer- 
protatioii. 

Th understand a prooerb, and tho Interpretation ; the 
words of the wlse^ and their dork sayings. Frov. I. tt. 

4. pL [cap.] One of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, following the Book of Psalms. The full title 
is ProveriM of Solomon (I. It is a colleoUon of the say- 
ings of the sages of Israel, taking ita full title from the 
ohief among them, though It Is by no means oertoin that 
he la tlie author of a majority of them. Tlie original 
meaning of mosAul, tlie Hebrew word tronolated 'proverb,' 
seems to be ‘a comparison.' The term Is someilmes trans- 
lated 'parable' In our English Bible; hnt, as such oom- 
poriaons were commonly made in the Bast by short and 
pithy sayings, the word came to be applied to these ohlelly, 
though not exolnsively. They farmed one of the moet 
oharocteristio features of Eastern literature. 

6. A dramatic composition in which some prov- 
erb or popular saying is taken as the founda- 
tion of tho plot. Good exampleaore— *' A Door moot 
be either Open or Shut,” Alfred de Mumet ; "Btlll Water 
Buna Deep^" Dion BotteieauU. When such dramas ore 
extemporiied, as In private theatricals, the proverb em- 
ployed is often withheld, to be guessed by the ondlenoe 
after the representation.— To c» grov s nii. Seeeoipi. 
■vfliyil. L Aaiom, Maesim, etc. m apkorlam. 
inroverb (prov'6rb), r. [< ME. pnrverhen; < 
proverb, n.] 1. trqns. 1. To utter in the form 
of a proverb; speak of proverbially; make a 
byword of. 

For which this wise olerkes that ben dede 

Hon evere this proterbed to us youge : 

That lirste vertu Is to kepe tonge. 

ChBnuwr, Troflui, ill. SBB. 
Am I not sung and prowrb'd for afOol 
In every st^T 8. A, L SOS, 


irerepro- 

CurUh. 
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ment, miaranty, or provision; make apreviouR 
eondiwm, snpposiiaon, or understanding: as, 
the agreement jproHdsf that the party shall in- 
cur no loss. 

We aloo provUad to send one hundred and olxtgr (meni 
more ... to proeeoute the war, 

rinCMFin Hist Hew Sngland,! 265. 

The Gonstitutlon prseOba and att the BCotee hove sr- 
eepM the provlolon, that*^ United Stotee ahon guar- 
antee to evenr State in this Union a rnmbUoan fonn of 
Government.'' JUnooln, In Boymond, p. iso. 

6. Eocles,, to grant the rk^t to be In future 
presented to a Mneflce wmeh is not vacant at 
the time of the grant, provision, 8. 

Bobert Wonoqn "the blind Soot," who hod Just been 
prorMcd by the rm to the voeoney of Armagh. 

ic. W. HIrI diai^ of Eng., xlx. 

n. intrans. 1. To procure or furnish sup- 
plies. means of defense, or the like: as, to pro- 
vide liberally for the table. 

They oay Nature brings forth none hut she proeMas for 
them; I'D try her HbenSlty. 

Asoti. atui Ft., Boomful Lady, L i. 

0 Thou who kindly doit provide 
For every creature's want! Bumf, AOrave. 

The omac housekeeper was gone; ... her sneoeeaor, 
who hod been matron at the Lowton Dlapenaary, unused 
to the ways of her new ahoda provUvd with oomparativu 
liberality. ChonotU Brodus, Jane ifyre^ lx. 

2. To take measures for counteracting or es- 
oaping something : often followed by against or 
for. 

This gone vs oonse to prouide/or tiie worst 

quoted In Cajt John 8mUh*9 Vloda, L 16a 

Providing agairwl the Inolemenoy of the weather. 

Sir M. Bah. 

Sf. To make ready; prepare. 

A hunting ho provides to go; 

Straight they were reooy all. 

TheOruel maek (diUd’s Ballads, HI. 87U 

When they sawe their desire and hope of the arrluall of 
the real of the shippes to be euery any more and more 
frustrated, they promded to sea ogolne. 

MoMiq^'s Voyages, L 24a 

provided (prq-v!'ded), ;)p. and guasi-oottf. [Tr. 
of L. proviso in similar use, ‘ it being provided’ 
(that . . . ); prop. pp. absolute. Bee prorieo.] 
This (or it) being understood, conceded, or es- 
tablished ; on (tins) condition ; on these terms : 
in this sense always introducing a clause of con- 
dition or exception, and followed by (ex- 
pressed or understood). 

1 take your offer, and will live with you, 

Pravidsd that you do no outragea 
On silly women or poor passengers. 

Shak.,T.Q.Oty.,if.l. 71. 

This man lovea to eat good meot^alwayi provUad he 
do not pay for it himself. 

Bsau. and FI, Woman-Hater, L a 

provldanoe (prov'i-dens), n. [< ME. providence, 
< OF. providence, F. providence sr Pr. providen- 
Ha ss Bp. Pg. pTovidencia sr It. providenga, < L. 
provideniia, < providen(t-)s, ppr. of providere, 
foresee, provide: see jprovident. Ct.prudeneti 
and purveyance.] 1. iVoresight; timely care or 
preparation. 

Those Zemea they heloue to . . . hone the cure and 
proMencs of the aeo, wooddea, and sptyngea and foun- 
toynea aoslgnlnge to euery thynge theyr peonller goddes. 

Peter Martyrltr. In Eden's First Books on Amerioo. ed. 

[Arber, p. iSx 


Severe and wise patriots, . . . karts these 

lioentious spirits may do In a stole. 

B. Jonson, Yolpooe, Ded. 

2. To procure beforehand ; get, collect, or make 
ready for future use ; prepare. 

God will provide himself a lamb for a humt-offering. 

Gen. xnL & 

A small qiare moit^ 

Such as oeafOring men provM# for ftonnsL . 

Shat., C. a B., LI. Si. 
There are very good Laws provided against Boandal and 
Oalnmny. Sfoals, Tender Hasband, v. 1. 

8. To furnish; supply: now often followed by 
with, but formerly ubo by of. 

And I know you well piwidcIfNi qfCIlirlstian, and learned, 
and brave defenoee against all human ooeMento. 

Donne, Lettsva, exxUl. 
Borne, by the core of the mogtetratea was weU provided 
wUM com. Afbuthmt, Ancient Oolna 

4. To make ready; prepare. 

I shall expect thee next snmmer (if the Lord pleoieX 
and by that time I hope to be provided for thy oomforta* 
hie entertainment. WAitoivA Hist New England 
They . . . told va, We were weleome If wee come to 
light, for ” 


they were jnvirMmI for va 
quotodlnClspe. ~ 


JoAa AulCA't Werin, IL IS. 


Alaa how aholl thia bloody deed be answer'd? 

It will bo laid to ns, whose providetwe 
Shonld have . . . reatraln'a . . . 

Thla mod young man. Shak,, Hamlet^ iv. 1. 17. 

2. Frugality; prudence in the management of 
one’s concerns; economy. 

My heart Shall be nw own ; my vast expenie 
Branoed to bounds mrtimely pnvidsnse. 

Drydsn, ^eodore and Honorla, L MS. 

8. The care and guardianship of God over his 
creatures; divine supervision. The doctrine of 
divine providenoe la the dootrlne thatGod both pooiiOHes 
and exerolaea obaolnto power over all the worii of his 
hands; It thus differs foom the dootrlne of omnlpotenocb 
which on^ Bttribntes to him the power, hnt does not ne- 
oesBsrlly unidy that he nice It; and It li o pp oiod to the 
doctrine of natursllsm, or that nature Is gomned wholly 
by natural laws with which God never Inurferea 

It is a pert of the Divine PreeMsfiee of tho World that 
the Strong BhaQ Inllaeuoe the Weak. 

Asdierm, The Soholemastor, p. A 

God, In hii ordinary providetwe, maketh nae of meona 
yetlBfreetoworfcwlthimt,abov«^ andagainatthem.athls 
pleoBura Wmfmlnftfr Cor d ese t on qfpmh, v. 

That to fhehlghtb of thli great argnment 

I may osoert etenialiVeeMniea 
And juittiy the waya of God to mon. 

jrafoii,P.A,L«. 

Hence— 4. [c»p.] God, regarded as exerdUhtf 
forecast, care, and direction for and over hu 
creatures; the divine power and dixeciioiL 



yrafUfim 

llM W€c 14 Wit an bifon to €liooM 

IMr idioe ol tilt, Mid /YMiwiMi ihtir golde. 

jr«tomF.L..xll6*7. 

Who Audi not PriMtnm ill good Mid wIm^ 

Alike In wkKt It gl?at» Mid wbit denleoT 

PujfB, Btiay on Man, L 87. 

4). Something due to an act of providential in- 
tervention; an aot or event in which the care 
of Gkid is directly exhibited. 

A remarkalde jwtwMMief araoired In i eiao which wai 
tried at the laat ooart of aiatitaiita. 

WiMrapt Ui^ New England, L 880. 
gpeolal provillilioe, the ape^ intervention in or admin- 
iAration of the lawa of nature and life bj God, for apedal 
end! ; ipeolfloallj, a partlotilar aot of dlrlne Interpoaltlun 
III favor of one or more Indlvldoala. 

There’! a qwetel oreeMaiiw in the tell of a aparrow. 

NAoJe., Uamlei, v. 8. 881. 
•Syn. 1 and 1 iVtufanoik DitpraNoa, etc. See wtefom. 
provident (prov'i-dent), a, [< F. provident as 
Bp. Pg. propidente, Z L. f>roeui 0 fi(t-) 8 ^ ppr. of 
providere, foresee, provide: see pnmde* Cf. 
prudentf of same idt. formation.] 1. Foreseo- 
fug wants and making provision to supply them ; 
forecasting ; cautious ; prudent in preparing for 
future exi^ncies; having an antioipatory per- 
ception of sometning: sometimes followed by 

Ffarat crept 

The parafanonlona emmet provtdmit 
Offutare. ATUton, P. L.. vIL 486. 

A Parent who^ whilat propfdaU pf hia whole family, 
watohea over every particular child. 

CharuUno, Perfect Life^ p. 88. 

The little Maid again, provkUmt^ her domeatlc deatiny, 
take! with preference to Ddlla. (kuiyU, Sartor Seoaitna. 

Bnppoae your aavinga had to be made, nol^ aa now, ont 
•of aurpluB inoome, bat out of wogea already inaufllolent 
for neoeaaariea ; and then oonaider whether to beproaCdeMt 
would be aa eanr aa you at preaent find It 

H. iSSpanerr, Social Statloa, p. 262. 

a. Frnnl; eeonomlcal.-ptoTldMit MOlatlM. 

Same aa/Kwullif aoaMte. 

While the Briton doea not make aa a rale thooe aaorl* 
floea for tlie benefit of all tlHMo about him which are made 


Id Hindoo^ who^ In a counuy of low warn 
In whicli a mior law la unknown, invariably providea for 
hia old jpeoplo and keepa them lu greater oomiort than he 
keepa hlmaelf, Engllahmen and odonlata alike are re- 
markable for the extent to which they have oairied the 
Cyatom ctprovidmt aoeieUM, 

maw. mte, rmba. of Greater Britain, vl. 2. 

providential (prov-i-den'sh^l), o. [< F, jtrovi- 
dentiel as Bp. Pg. providcncialf < L. proviaentia, 
foresight: see ^nrovidenee.'] Effected by the 
providence of Qod; proceeding from divine di- 
rection ; referable to divhie providence. 

Thia thin, thia aoft oontexture of the air, 

ShowB the wlae author’! propAtenttel oare. 

Sir H, Bkuknwn. 

I claim for ancient Greece a marked, appropriated, dia- 
tinotlve place in the proridinHal order of the world. 

Gtedatona, Might of Bight, p 107. 

providentially (prov-i-deu'shal-i), adv. In a 
providential manner; by means of God’s provi- 
dence. 

providently (prov'i-dj^nt-li), ode. In a provi- 
dent manner; with prudent foresight; with 
wise precaution in preparing for the future. 

He that doth the ravena feed, 

Yea, prwridenUy caters for the aparrow. 

Be comfort to my age ! 

Shak.t Aa you Like it, IL 8. 44. 

providentneBS (prov'i-deut-nos), 97. The qual- 
ity of being provident ; foresight ; carefulness ; 
prudence ; providence. 

Compaiilona of ahootlnge be prootdniltnm. good heede 
geving, true meetlnge, honest oompariaon, which thingea 
agree with vertne verye weU. Aatham, Toxophiloa, i. 

providor (pr^vi'ddr), n. One who provides, 
furnishes, or supplies. 

Hare 'a money for my meat; 

I would have left it on the board ao soon 
Aa 1 had made my meal, and parted 
With prayera for the provider. 

Shak., Cymbellne^ IIL fl. 68. 
A good profidar, one who is liberal in aujplying pro- 
vidi^ etc., for hia temlly. [OoUoq.)— Lionii provuMT. 
Seelioa. 

providotoret, n. Same asprosccHter. 

providore (prov'i-ddr), n. Same as prosedor. 
province (mv'ins), n. [< ME. proeyncoy < OF. 

provinoeyP. provineeraVt. proensay prohensa m 
Pg. provineia m It. j^rovineia m D. MLG. 
jfirovineie sat G. provintzky provintsTy now provinz 
as Sw. Dan. pvhvinZy a province, < h, privineiay 
a territory outside of Italy brought (chiefly 
by conquest) under Boman dominion, also of- 


being reduced under Boman dominion, was re- 
modeled, subjected to the rule of a governor 
eent fh>m Borne, and charged with such taxes 


4805 

and contributions as the Bomans saw fit to im- 
pose. The earliest Boman province was Sicily. 
Judea now, and all the Promised Land, 

Bodnoed a jwevinef niider Boman yoke. 

Obeys llberiua. jraton, P. R., UL 168. 

A provteer, in the Boman ayatem. waa a aubiect land, a 
land beyond the bonnda of Italy, aland ot which the Bo- 
man Pecqple was the corporate sovereign. 

K X FraenutHy Amer. Leota., p. :i20. 

2. (a) An administrative division of a country : 
as, the provincezot Spain; the former provinevn- 
of France ; more loosely, any imjiortant admin- 
istrative unit, as one of the governments of 
Bussia or of the orownlaods of Austria. 

Galilee la one of the FnmyneM of the Holy Lond; and 
in that Provynca ta the fyum of Naym and (tephammuni 
and Choroaaym and Bethaayde. 

MaudaoitUt Trmvida, p. 110. 

Over each prtwiHaa la placed a Governor, who la aaalatud 
in hia duties by a Vioe-Oovemor and a amaU oounolL 

X>. Jf. Wattaee, Knaaia, p. m 

(h) A part of a country or state as distinguished 
from tlie capital or the larger cities; the coun- 
try: usually in the plural: as, an actor who is 
starring in the pravineez. (e) Eeelez.y the terri- 
tory within which an archbishop ora metropoli- 
tan exercises jurisdiction : as, Gie province of 
Canterbury ; the province of Illinois, (d) In the 
Itom. Cath. CA., one of the territorial divisions 
of an ecclesiastical order, as of the Franciscans, 
or of tlie Propaganda, (e) A region of country ; 
a tract; a large extent. 

Civer mMiy a tract 

Ot heaven they march’d, and many a proain&a wide. 

vL77. 

8. The proper dnty, office, or business of a per- 
son; sxmore of action; function. 

1 have ta]t(?ii all knowledge to bo my provfnee. 

Boeott, AdvancMnnunt of LMrning, Pref., p. Iv. 

The family is the proper jmvinae for private women to 
shine In. Adimn, Party Patebea. 

The moat difficult ^rinee in friendship ia the letting a 
man aee hia faults and errurs. Budydl, Spectator, No. 3S6. 

Within the region of religions activity itself there are 
proviueaa which demand vaiyingdGwreesof diatinctiieaain 
definition and graduation ox discipline. 

Stubtw, Medievid and Modem Hist, p. SWi. 

4. A division hi any department of knowledge 
or activity ; a department. 

Their underatandings are . . . cooihhI up In narrow 
bonnda, ao that they never Itiok abroad in toot her prtrtdneea 
of the IntellectUHl wurid. 

WaUa, Inipmvemciit of Mind, I. xiv. 1 10. 

6. In r(w7., a prime flivisioii of animals; a phy- 
lum; a siibkiiigdom ; a branch; a type: as, m 
Owen’s classification, the four Tcr- 

tebratay ArHcnlalny MolluzcOy and HttfUtiUi, Tlio 
{oiroe divisions of a province are called zuh~ 
provinces . — 0, In siHiaeog.y a subregion; a 
faunal area loss cxbfiisive than a region. Thna 
the Neorctio or North American rerioii Is auOlogicnlly di- 
vided into the oasteni, middle, and western pnwlneeB,^ 

Bonslmv^.lll;rr^ wov- 

Inoe. 1^ the atij^voB.— provlnoe of dlitrlbutloiL 
Bee diatrOndiim, 

province-rose (prov'ins-roz), n. An erroneous 
form of l^rttpinz roscy the cabbage-rose, 
provincial^ (pro-vin'shal), a, ana n. [< ME. 
provindall (n.)’; < OFl' j^orincinl. F. prorin- 
cial rs Pr. 8i». Pg. provineUtl = It, provincialvy < 
L. provincialiZy pertaining to a province, < prth^ 
vincUiyO province: eoe provin<^.’\ 1, n. 1. Of 
or pertaining to a province ; existing in a prov- 
ince ; characteristic of a province : as, a /;ro- 
vineial government; nprindncial dialect. 

A nobleman of Picardy, . . . amanof conaiderablopro- 
vtnaial distinction, sought and obtabied a commlaalon aa 
lord of the unknown Norlinbuga. 

Sanerqfty Hist. U. B., 1. 10. 

Already ha|tbe king] had aasunibled provintial councils 
formed of representatlvoa from cities, boroughs, and mar- 
ket-towns, that he might ask them for votes of money. 

H. Speneefy ITin. of Buciul., | 60L 

2, Forming a province or territory appendant to 
a principal kingdom or state : as, provincial t er- 
ritory. — 3. Pertaining to an ecclesiastical prov- 
ince, or to the jurisdiction of an archbishop; 
not ecumenical: as, a provincial council. 

since the Conquest moat of the archbldiopa hod held 
provineial synods and issued proriactel canons. 

AtiUf, Medieval and Modem II lit., p. 8C7. 

4. Exhibiting the manners of a province ; char- 
acteristic of the inhabitants of a province, or 
of the country os distinguished from the me- 
tropolis or larger cities; countrified: rustic; 
hence, not polished; narrow; unenlightened. 

Pond of exhibiting prodneitd sin and graoas. MaeaiUay. 

A society perfectly prooteetei, with no tbonghl; with no 
hcM bwoiid its narrow horiion. 

/. If. Shorthnm, Oounteaa Evq, L 

5. Befitrieted to a province ; locaL 


profliis 

Hia IBhakespearali] patriotlim waa too national to be 
provineiaL Swtnhvrne. Bliakeapeare, p, IL'I. 

Provlnelal oongreisss. ^>00 roNpfv«.-~Provlnalal 
Letters, tbo name by which a celebrated collectioii tif 
lettera written in kYeiich hy iniiiae J'asoal in lOM-?. in 
oondemniition of the Jesuits, la ordinarily known. '1 ]>e 
phrase, which appeora as the title of Kiigllsh traiislatlona 
of thu letters, reprt»aentlng the popnlai' French JVueittet- 
ale»y Is a mlsnomor— the actuM title boiiig LeUen to a 
rmn'iHdal. 

n. n. 1. A person belonging to a province; 
one from any part of the country except tho 
metropolis or one of the larger cities. Thu name 
PrueitiAil* was often npplleil to the lubabltanU of tlie 
Ainerleaii uolonli's lieforu the revolntioii, ospectally to their 
oontingeiits ciigngLil In inHltar>’ aerviue. 

'ike land law of the Gi'scohi waa well intended, but It 
boro lianl <ai many of the hauling iiropfncCRli; who had 
seen their catateK paroellHl out >Vouife, t'uuiar, p. CS. 

Vulgnilaeil by the constant iiifiux of non-ltaliaii pro- 
vinekua into itonie. Kncye. Bfd., XIV. 838. 

2. Ill some religious ordem, a monastic sntierior 
who has the general suporiiitondeiico of his fra- 
ternity ill a given distriet called a province. 

Onre prrnif nrAiU hath power to aasotlon 
Alio suatren A* brutherun that betli of our onler. 

I*ien Plimwan*ii Crede (E. K T. H.), 1. 828. 

Two yeara after thia event, be was oleetud provineial of 
Ilia order in (Castile, which placed him at the head of Its 
numerous rellgiouB eatablialimenta. 

PremtoU, Ford, and las.. It. 6. 

Provincial^ (tiro-vin'shnl), a. [< ML. /Voriti- 
eiafizy Provi'injal: see Phnmi^aL'] Pertaining 
to Provence ; Provencal. 

J^vytieitU of ia dyvora kynde of vyiiya. 

PattteUw, llualtondrie (E. E. T. 8.X p. (W. 
PrpVlnoial rose, (a) Tlie oaUliage-roBe. (6) A rosette of 
ribbons formerly worn on a ahoe ; a alioe-roao. 

With two Provineial roan on my rased ahooa. 

Shak.y Hamlet, lii. 8. 888. 

provincialigm (prd-vin'shal-izm), n, [< F. 7 >ro- 
vindaliznie = Bp. I^g. It. jnrimneiaUzmo ; as pro- 
vineia(i + -ism. j 1 . That which characterize! a 
province or a provincial person ; a certain nar- 
rowness or localism of tlionght or int.ereHt, or 
rudeness of miinners, chanuderistic of the in- 
habitants of a province as distiutroishod from the 
metropolis, or of the smaller cities and towns 
as distinguished from the larger; lack of polisii 
or oiilightcnmont. 

But provhieialvnn is relative, and when? It lias a flavor 
of lU own, aa In Bcotland, It ia often agreualile In propor- 
tion to its very intenatty. Loimlf, Study Wlndowa, p. 84. 

2. Bpocifically, a word or maimer of n^qiking 
poculiar to a province; a local or (lialectal 
term or oxpn^Bsion. 

The Inestimable irefuinru which lies hidden in the an- 
cient inacrintloiia might l>u of alngulur aervloe, particu- 
larly In explaining the prtMneUUiatm. 

//. MarUi, tr. of Mloliaella (1793) 

provindalist (pr^vin'shal-ist), «. [<pror/M- 
citU^ + -Aff.] 1. An iiihaliitant of a province; 
aprovincial. Imp. Diet. — 2. One who uses pro- 
viiicialiHras. Imp. IHcU 

provindality (pro-vin-shi-al'i-ti), w. [< pro- 
vinciali + -t-fy.] The character of being pro- 
vincial. 

Tliat cirouniatanco miiat have added greatly to the pro- 
vineirtiity and ... the uiilntelllglhllity of the poem. 

T. Wttfton, Enquiry into the Authenticity <if Ue Poems 
[attribntef] to llioinaa llowley, p. 4& 

prOVindallBe (pro-vin'shal-lz), r. t . ; iirot. and 
pp. ffTtwincifilizcdy ppr. 2 frfmnciaikiuff, [< jmt- 
vtneiaD + -ire.] To render provincial. 

provincially (pro-viu'shf^l-i), adv. In a pro- 
dncial manner. 

lirovincialBMp (pro-vin'shal-ship), n. [< j)ro- 
vinciaD + ship.] 'The* 11081 or dignity of a pro- 
vincial. jyrovinHati y w., 2. 

In the said generalahip or pritHneialahip ho [Blob. 
Brynckleyl aucotkHled Hr. Henry Standlah. 

Wood. FaaUOxon..!. 88. 

provindatet (pro-vin'shi-at), V. t. l< province 
(T j. provineia ) + '~a ] To con vert into a prov- 

ince. 

There waa a design toprovineiaUi the whole kingdom. 

liow^ V«audl Forrest. 

provine (prv-vln'), v. i. [< F, provignery lay a 
stock or braiicth of a vine, < proviny < L. propago 
(-gin-)t tlie layer of a vine : see prun^. The 
F. fonn provigner simulates vigncy a vine.] To 
bury a stock or branch of a vine in the grouml 
and bring up the end at a distance from the 
root, to fonn a bearing plant for the mxt sea- 
son. This system is extr^isively practised in 
the viticulture of several regions of France. 

proving (prfi'ving), n. [Verbal n. otprovcy v.J 
1. Testing or tr^ng in any way. — 2. In laWy 
probation; leading of proof.— Action of proving 
tbs tsnsr, in Seolta law, an action, peculiar to the Couxtci 
Heaaiim, by which the terms of a deed which has been lost 
or dest^ed may bo proved. 



proving 


proving-gronnd (prO^viDS-ground), n. A 
grouna or place used for firing proof obarges 
ui cannon, for tcHting powder, and for tnaldTig 
buliintic exporiinonts. 

proving-lint (prd'ving-but), n. Same as proofs 

hitufiv, K, //. Knifikt, 

proving-preSB (pWi'vin^-pros), «. A press for 
testuig tno Htrtnigt h of iron girders, ele. 
proving-pnmp (prd'vitig-pamp), n. A special 
form of iorce-puin|» combined witli a pressuro- 
gugo for toHtiiig the strength of boilers, tubes, 
etc., by means of water-pressure. 

PfOVlnB rose. The cabbage-rose. Also Pro- 
vinrial rose. Hve Mwinciafl, 
provision (pro-vizn'Qn), u, [< F. provi/tion ss 
Pr. prorisiu sa 8p. provision as Pg. provUt&o ss 
It. prtwMofWf < Jj. proeifdo(a-), a foreseeing, 
foresight, purveying, < providere^ np. proviswtf 
foresee, provide: see provide,'] If. Foresee- 
ing; foresight. 

The direful ipeoUicle of the wreck . . . 

1 have with suchprovMon in mine art 

So Mfely ordered. Shak., Tempest, i. 8. S8. 

8. The act of providing, or making previous 
preparation. 

Five days wo do allot thee, formvsMon 

To shield thee from diseases of the world. 

8hak., Lear, 1. 1. 170. 
8. A measure taken beforehand; something 
arranged or prepared in advance; a prepara- 
tion; provident care. 

For great and horrible punishments be appointed for 
tliieves. whereas, muoh rather, pmeMrm should have been 
msde that tliere were some means wherein they might 
get tlieir living. jSUr T, Jfrirs, iriupla (tr. by Robinson^ L 

To be ignorant of evils to come, and forgetful of evils 
past, is s merciful jrroiMm in nature. 

8ir T. Brmtme, ITrn-hurial, v. 

Marriage had always been lior ohjoot; it was the only 
honourable firopMon for well-educated young women of 
small fortune. Jane Anden, l*ride and ITeJudice, xxil. 

4. Accumulation of stones or matorials before- 
hand ; a store or stock provided. 

There la a store house in tlie (^Itadoll, wherein is kept 
prairiaioH of come, oyle, and other tilings. 

Ctny^ Oriidliles, 1. 124. 
6. Speciflcally, a stock of food pTOvUled ; hencM*, 
victuals ; food ; provender: usually in the plural. 

iYooMofit laid In large 

For man and beitat. MiiUm, V. U, xl. 7:12. 

Tliia Aral day 1 had not taken care to have any mpMom 
bmughly and deaiiing the man that was aeiit with me to 
bring 1110 ooinu bread, he went and brought me of suoli 
faro aa they have^ oiiu 1 diiioii in the temple. 

J^oeodev; lieacriptioii or tlie Faiat, 1. W). 

I had fiimiahod the stmnger Turka with water nndiiro- 
vUim at my own expeiiuu, wlioii uroaaing the deaert. 

Bruce, Source of the Itilu, 1. 101. 

6. Ill taWf a Hlipiilation ; a rule provided ; ti dis- 
tinct clause ill aii iustruniont or statut><^ ; n rule 
or principle to lie referred to for guidance ; us, 
tho pntvmnintof law; the proviftious of the con- 
stitution. It is sometiinoB used of unwritten 
as well as of written laws and constitutions. 

Such poraona would be within the general pardoning 
power, and alao the aiieclnl providm^ for panion and am- 
noaiy contained in this act. Lintsdn, in Itaynioud, p. 802. 

All t he throe larcluloaiMma] had, by the jmutiHoneot the 
cathedral atatuUai, disiienaatlon from reaideiice whilst 
they wore away at the achoula. 

iStuMw, Medieval and Modern Iliat, p. 14a 

7. pi. Certain early or medieval Knglisli stat- 
utes. Bee phrases lielow.— 8. In tfeclrs, lowj 
promotion to ofiloe by iiii ecclesiastical supe- 
rior; especially, apnoiutmout by the Pope to a 
BOO or benefice in advance of the next vacancy, 
setting aside the regular patron’s right of noin- 
iuatioii. Canonical provlalon coiiaista of deaignatlon, 
oollatioii or instltiitinn, and iiiatallatlon. In the tliir* 
tveiitli and fourteenth ueiitiirlea the Ikipe made freaiient 
pnivlaiona hj bishoprlca and livliigs in England, but tlusse 
aoU were atreiiuoualy resisted, ttoe Statute qf I*rovieur»t 
under provimir. 

The weakness of Kdwnni II. and the oxigonoiea of the 
papacy emboldened (dement V, and hit anoceasoni to 
apply to the episcopal sees the system of proeUion and 
reservation. Const. Hist, | S84. 

Provislolui made In the Sndiequer. See Statute qf 
Jtutland, under shrtute.— ProvlsiOIUI Of MortOlL an Eng- 
lish statute of 1836-0 (80 lien. 1I1.X so callea because 
made at Merton, relating to liastardy, dower, common of 
pasture, appearance by attorney in lucal courts, eto. Also 
called etaiute qf Afiwfon.— Fltmslonsof Ozfoird, In Bnff. 
hieL, ceiiatn articles enacted by the l^lnmeiit at Ox- 
ford III 1268. See Mad ParlianunUt under hkkH.— P ro- 
▼lilons of the Barons, or Frovlelons of Weetmln- 
■ter, ill Bnp. hid., certain ordinances iuued by the barons 
in 1860, which provided for the reform of vanons abuses, 
-■yn. R Pntvidener, Prudence. See witdom. 

provision (pro>vizh'ou), r. t, [< 2)rovisionf n.] 
To provide with thiugs neoessary; especially, 
to supply with a store of food. 

It wss also resolved to notify the Governor of South 
Carolina that he might expect an attempt would be made 
to prodeUm the fort Lincoln, In Baymond, p. 14a 
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provisional (pr^vish^gn^tl), a, [« F. oro- 
vUtionnol s= Bji. Pg. provivional m It. nrovisio- 
note ; ns j/rovinion 4* -ai.] Provided for pres- 
ent need or for the occamon ; temporarily es- 
tablisheil; temporazy : as, a promkmal regu- 
lation ; a provisional treaty. 

It was . . . agreed to name aprosMmol oounctl, nr re- 
gency, who should cany on the government, and provide 
for the tranquillity of the kingdom. 

Preeedt, Ferd. and Isa., U. la 

Provisional ooncessl o n, in the parU of the United 
States ucfjuired from Mexioa the first act of Mexican 
authorities in granting land. It was aubjeet to further 
action, notabi] '' ■ - 

was geiiemlly 

or •‘delivery o_ , ^ 

Junotlon. Same aa ad interim irdunethn (which aee^ 

. . . .. . .. — — .. — ^ aconoluslon 

1 wito doubt 
up.— pzoviaioiial 
romody, in taw, a remedy, aa arreai^ attachment, tem- 
porary Injnnotlon, and receiver, intended to restrain too 
person of the debtor or property in question until Judg- 
ment. 

provisionally (pr$-vi£h'(m-al-i), adv. In a 
provisional manner; by way of provision; tem- 


II, notably the definite location of the properly, which 
(eiieially accomplished by the •‘extenuoii of title ** 
leliveiy of Juridical poossMion.' — pmlsUmsl In- 

non. Same aa ad interim irdunethn ( ' ‘ 

uiuUfi- irJunditm).-- FltMtlmuJjVUtgmmitl 
ailmlttod for the time being, though affected 
which It is expected may be cleared up.— P 


pffovooatlvs 

a benefioe which is not vacant at the time of 
the grant. Bee provide, 6. in EnglMid, toe at>. 

Symonye and Cyuyle aelden and s woren 

fliat piestes atid jwcwteiurv aholdeprelatee Mrueu. 

PterePioimanca), lU. ik 2 . 
Proeieor . . . here has the usual aenae in which it la en^ 
jMoyed in onr statutes, vis. one that sued to the Court ot 
Borne for a provisloiL A provision meant the provldltitc 
of a bishop or any other person with an eecles i asticsl liv- 
ing by toe pope before the death of toe actual Inooml^iii. 

JPiCrar Ptaumum (ed. Bkeat), IL 38^ iioteu. 
Whoever disturbe any patron in the presentation to u 
living by virtue of anypa^provisloii, snob proefsor shall 
pay fine and ranaom to the kfngat hla wiU,and belmpiia^ 
oned till he renonnoea anch pi^islon. 

Btachdone, Com., IV. viii, 

Statntc Of Provtsors, an English statute of ]»1, design- 
ed tojprevent the Pope from exercising the right of provi- 
sion in England. Subsequent statutes of 18B0 and other 
yeara, iu furtberanoe of the aame design, are known by the 
seme name. 

provisorily (pr(^vi'z(nsi-li), adv. In a provi- 
sory manner; oonditioiially. 

This doctrine ... can only, therefore, be admitted pro- 
vieorUy. Str W. BomIRm. 


porarily ; for a present exigency. 

Tho abbot of St Haitlii . . . w.i bon. . . . «ai bap- pmlSOI^Pt n. [< provim- 

tlsod, and dodared a man pmvkUmaUy [tul time ahould + •ship.] The office Oi provisor. 
show what he would provn 

Menage, quoted in Locke, Human Underatandlng, III. vL 

[fW. 


pnyviflionary (prS-vizh^gn-^-ri), a, [< ML. 
jiToviaUmartus, n., < L. provision: 

see provision,] 1 . Provident ; making provision 
for tho occasion. Shdfteshwry, 

l*nblio forms of prayer, . . . whose deelgn it of nnlver- 
■al extent, andpmvMmar^ tor all public, probable, feared, 
or foreseen events. Jer. Tayior, works (ed. 1886X n. 274. 

2. Containing a 'provision; giving details of 
provisions. 

The preamble of this law, standing aa it now atanda has 
the lie direct given to it by the proMonary part of the 
at;t. Burte, Anienoan Taxation. 

8. T^o visional ; provided for the occasion ; not 
])cminiiont. 

provlBlon-(BLr (pr5-vizh'gn-kilr), n, A railroad- 
car provided with refrigerating apparatus for 
tho proRi^rvatioTi of perishable products during 
trail Hport4ttion. cold air caused to circulate over Ice 
and over tho articles to be kept cool is ususlly the means 
muK 


employed for cooling tl 
enrs ore kept tightly closed, and are ] 


thoanhstances. Thointerioraoftbe 
closed, and are protected from ex- 
ternal heat by iiun-oondnoting materials. 

provl8ion-dealer(|ir9-vizh'9n-<ld'16r),n. Bamo 
ns proiHsion^snerchant, 

provlfiloner (pr^vizh'on-^r), n. One who fur- 
nishes provisions or supplies. 

Among other provManen who come to yonr house in 
Vutilee nre tliuso ancient peasant-women who bring fresh 
milk ill liottlus. Bmeette, Venetian JWe,' vIL 

proviflion-xnerchant (prp-vi zli 'gn-mOr'chaut ) , 
n. A general dealer in articles of food, as 
hams, butter, cheese, and eggs. 

its being 
worf 

, - ... .L., 

iibl. sing, iieut. of orovisus, pp. of nrovidcre, 
provide: see prtwiae, Cf. provided,] 1. A 
clause making what precedes conditional on 
what follows ; a provision or article in a stat- 
ute, contract, or other writing, by which a con- 
dition is introduced; a conditional stipulation 
that ailocts an agreement, law, grant, etc. 

He doth deny his prisonen^ 

But with prnriso and exception. 

ITiat we at onr own charge shall ransom straight 
Hit brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer. 

Shdt., 1 Hen. IV., L 8. 7& 

I was to be toe young genUeman^s governor, but with a 
pninCw tliat ho should always be permitted to govern him- 
self. vicar, xx. 

2. Naui., a stem-fast or hawser carried to the 
shore, to steady a ship.— Mai by proviso, in law, a 
(rial nt the Instanoe of the defendant in a case in which toe 
plaintiff, after ialioe Joined, docs not proceed to trial, when 
by the practice of toe court he ought to have ^one so. 
Imp. Hiue.— Wllmot proviso, in U. S, hid., an amend- 
ment to a bill which appr^riated money for toe purchase 
of territory from Hexioo during the oourie of the Mexioan 
war. This amendment was Introduced in toe House of 
Kepresentoiives In 1S4S by Mr. Wilmot of Fennqrlvaniii, 
and provided that slavety should never exist in any part 
of such territory. It ployed a prominent port In iubee- 
qiieiit dIsousBiuna. 

proviaor (pr^vl'zor), n, [< ME.i>fovi 80 i(r,< OP. 
^nroviaour, provisor, P. provieeur a Bp. Pg. 
provisor a It. prowieore, < L. jirorfoor, a fore- 
BGor, a provider, <proviaere, pp. provisue, pro- 
vide: see profffWe.T If. One who provides; a 
purveyor; a provider. 

Theehlefpropiforof onr horse. Ford. 

2. A person who has the right, gained by man- 
date of the Pope, to be in future presented to 


A worthy fdllow h* Is; pray let me entreat for 
The prowioriA^ of yonr horse. 

rsMar, 1 )noheBSOtMslll,L 2 . 

proviaory (pr$-vl'z(>r-i), a, [a V,tirovisoirc ss 
Bp. Pg. provisorio a It. prowisorto, < L. as if 
^provinorius, < providers, provide (> provisor, a 
provider): eoe provide, provisor,] i. Serving to 
provide for tho time; temporary; provisional. 

A new omnipotent unknown of democracy was coming 
into being, in presence of which no Versullee Ckiveni- 
ment cither could or should, exoent in a ptoeieory charac- 
ter, continue extant Carlyle, French Rev., L Iv. i. 

2. Containing a proviso or condition; condi- 
tional. -.provlBory hoop. SceAMg>i. 
provocable (pr^vo'k^bl), a, [< ]jL. provoca- 
bilis, excitable, < li,j)rovocare, call forth, ex- 
cite : see provoke,] &me as provokahle, 
provocatlOlL (nrov-^-ka^shgn), n, [< BiIE. pro- 
vooacion, < OF.pro(iocaftb», jpmrorflcfoii, P. pro- 
vocaUon a Bp. provoeadon a Pg. provoca^ := 
It. provoeasione, < L. provocatio{n-), a calling 
fortii, a challenge, summoning, citation, < pro- 
vtHsaius, pp. of provocare, call forth, call out : 
see provoke.] 1. The act of provoking or ex- 
citing anger or vexation. 

The unjust pirmocatUm by a wife of her hnaband, in 
oonaeqnoiioe of which she suffers fmm his ill-usage^ will 
not entitle her to a divorce on the ground of cruelty. 

Souvier. 

2. Anything that excites anger; a cause of 
auger or resentment. 

By meanoe of jwoiioeoefon on eyther party vsed, the Ro- 
muynes Issued outo of the cytie and gaue liatayl to tho 
Brytons. Fabyon, C!hron., 1. Ixiv. 

For when I had brought them Into the land. . . . there 
they presented the provoeaUon of toeir offering [i. e,, to 
false gods]. Esek. xx. 88. 

O the eiiormons crime 
Caused by no proeoeation in the world I 

Browning, Bing and Book, 1. 100. 

8 t. An appeal to a court or judge. 

Nought with stondyng that I herde nevere of toil mailer 
no manor lykly ne credible evidence unto that 1 wej your 
lettro and the inatmmeiit, yet I made an appcll and a 
proouracia and also a provoeaeUm, at London Joiigehifom 
Cristoniaise. Padan Letm, L 25. 

AprovoeaMon Is every act whereby theoflloe of the Judge 
or his assistance is asked : a provocation including both a 
Judicial and an extrajudicial appeal Aylife, Pwergon. 

4 . Incitement; stimulus. 

I toonght it but my duty to add some further spur of 
proeoeatum to them that run well already. 

John Botdntan, in New England's Memorial, p. 86. 

It is worth the expense of youthful days and costly 
hours If yon learn only some woraa of an ancient language, 
which are raised out of the trivialneaa of the strem tone 
peipetnal auggeatlons and proeoeatUmM, 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 110. 
The provo ca tion, toe time of the Jews' wanderinga in 
toe wlldemeH, when they rouaed the anger of Goa b}' 
thdralna 

Harden not yonr hearts as In the prmoeation, snd as 

. — — lldemeaa when yonr 

a xoT. 8, 0. 


In the dsy of temptation In the wll 
fathers tempted me. 

provoeattVB (j>r$.vok'j^tiv), a. and n. F. 


'provoeatifmt^.provoeatiu ss Bp. Pg. _ 
vocaHvo, \ lit, provoeaHvue, callea forth, efloit- 
ed, < L. provocare, pp. provoeatus, call forth, call 
out: see provoke.] L a. Serving or tending to 

E revoke, excite, or stimulate ; exciting; ajj^to 
icenae or enra^ : as, proroeative threats. 

Not to be hasty, iwriL jwosoeaMra or nphrsldlng In our 
Isngosge. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. loSx 1. 107 • 

In the humovone line I im thonght tohsvea veiyprett}' 
way withmc; snd ■sforpatooal em esprasoealfsiolteexh 
as an onion. B a wthome , Sevan Gables, x» 


n. n. Anything that tends to eatelte appetite 
orpawton; aittmnlant. 

ProMoitto to gtir ?p ■mtlfte 
To bratlih Init A loiiiiuSrdOUght 
Mut oot bo wanting. 

Ttow/lTMWIf (B. E. T. 8.x p. 87. 

On aaiipeirOdalTlewitnlghtbeaninMiedtliat 
aeemlngapoloonalltjwMiuunittod tothepnblloan'abnil- 
neaa ; but in foot it waa a great jwmKMofifee to drinking. 

FOUs llolT zL 

proTOcatiTeiieu (pr^-vok^tiv-neB), n. Tho 
Quality of being provocative or stimulatiug. 
boilc^f 1727o 

pro7oeatoryt(pT$-vok'^t^ri),n. lih.pnwoea- 
tortust pertainintf to a ohallenge or ohaUenger, 
Kprovocator, a onallenger, an exciter, < proro- 
eatuSf pp. ox provoeare, call forth or out: see 
pravoMj A cballenee. 

prOTOkaDle (pr9-v6'kft.bl), a. [< firavoke + 
-abto. Cf . pravoedhkJi Capable of being pro- 
voked. 

IraaolUe, and thoiwfoiwjwmKMIi. 

Oudworth, IntelleotoalBiitenw p. 188. 

prOTOke (pr6-v6k0i V.; pret. and pp^mveoited, 
ppr. provoking. [< ME. proeoJtdfi, CoF. (and F. ) 
provoquer ss Sp. Pg. proeooar as It. provocare, 
< L. provoearef call forth, call out, challenge, 
summon, appeu, incite, excite, provoke, < pro, 
forth, + vocare, call, summon, convoke: see eo- 
eation, Cf. ovoito, convoke, evoke, invoke, revoke.^ 
L tram. If. To call forth or out; ohallenge; 
summon. 

Thii lenity, thii long-forbearing and holding of tda hand, 
pnvokdk ua to repent and amend. 

LaUnrn, Soimon bet Edw. VI., 1660. 
He^ aitting me beaide in that lame ihade, 
Provoked me to plaie aome pleaaant fit. 

iSkwnior, Colin dont, L 60 l 
H e nowprotNiliM the aea-goda from the ahore. 

Drydtn, JBneid, vl. 

2. To stimulate to action; move; excite; 
arouse. 

let ua oonalder one another toyiroeole unto lore and to 
good worka Ueb. x. 24. 

Beauty provoktth thlerea aooner than gold. 

Skak., Aa you Like 1^ 1. & 112. 

Be ever near hia watobea, dheer hia labouri, 

And, where hia hope ataiida fair, prmoke hia valour. 

FlMgr, Humoroua Lieutenant L 1. 

Mine (ahadowl, apindling into longitude Immenae^ . . . 

Pnnoket me to a amile. Cmoprrt Taak; v. 14. 

In aolid and molten bodlea a certain amplitude cannot 
be aurpaaiKHl without the introduction of perloda of vllnn^ 
tioii which prowjk9 the aenae of vlaion. 

TyndaU, Badlatlon, 1 10. 

8. To call forth; cause; occasion; instigate. 

Let my presumption notprovole thy wrath. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., IL & 70. 

Oant la good toprovofte common sense. 

JBmermm, Eortoues of the Bepnblio. 

4. To excite to auger or passion; exasperate; 
irritate; enrage. 

Charity ... la not easily provoked, 1 Gor. zliL 6. 

Take heed yon laugh not at me; 

ProiwiM me not ; take heed. 

FUtoher, Wildgooae Chase; lU. 1. 

1 am a little proealr'il at yon. 1 have something to be 
angry with you zor. 

N, BedUy, tr. of Colloqniea of Erasmus 1. 117. 
"Eyn. a and 8. TO Btir up; rouse; awak& induce, incite, 
ImpeL kindle.— 4. IrrUake, Jnesnw; etc. (see emugwroteX 
oSeM, anger, chafe; nettle; galL 

n. inirana. If. To appeal. 

Even Arina and Pdagiua dnrst promle 
To what the oentnriea preceding spoke. 

Pryden, Bell^Lalol. L 34C. 

2. To produce anger or irritation. Comparo 
proveiking. 

provokAmentf (pr$-v5k'ment), n. [< provoke 
+ -rnenf.] Provocation. 

Whose Sharpe proeolviiMiit them Inoenst ao sore 
That both were bent t* avenge hia naage base. 

iSSpeiiaar, r. Q.,IV.lv.A 

provoker (pr^vd'kSr), n. One who or that 
which provokes, exoit^ promotes, or stirs up; 
one who stirs up anger or other passion. 

In the mene whyle mine enemies atOl encreeae; 

And my nmukore hereby doo angmente, 

That without oanae to hurt me do notoeaae. 

WyaU, Fa. zzzvlU. 

lMnk;alr,isagreatflrov(Airolthi«ethta . . . noae- 
palntlng, aleq;i; and ni^e. 8hak., Macbeth U. 8. 27. 

^ At oommon perturbera of the quyet people; end oepy- 
tai&ee and jwvMolim of trayterona ruffli 

Gini/loii; Hen. Vin., an. 17. 

A a In an dva InsorreotiQna, the rlnf^Mder la looked on 

Q o v mmm d qftke Tongne. 

pTOVoUlIf (prjH^'ldnffb p. 0. Having the 
power or quality of exeiaiig resentment; tend- 
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Ing to stir up paealon; irritating; vexations: 
nn, provoking words; provoking treatment. 

One; hie equal in athletic frame. 

Or, more proaoMag atOl, of nobler nemo. 

Cbiqper, Hope. L 102. 

provokingly (pr^vd'king-li). adv. In » pro- 
voking manner; so as to exdte anger or annoy- 
ance. 

Thie erudite but prowdiagty fragmentary edition of a 
true poet. 

A, B, Oroeati, Blog. Sketch of Bp. John Xlmr, in King oi 

[Jonah, p. 6. 


< L.profa, < Gr. irpfipo, the bow of a ship, < np6, 
before. Cf. pfwe.j 1. The fore part of a ship; 
Uio liow ; Uie beak 


With that they bid va amaino Rngllah dogs, and came 
vpon our quarter atarlHwrd ; and, gluing va flue cast pieoea 
out of her pruwe. tliuy sought to lay va abooni. 

UaUuyt'a Voyoffet, 111. (MKl. 
Turn thy onrvetl pruir aahore; 

And In our green isle rust forevermore. 

LoiottU, Tho Slrena. 

2. In a prora. 

prow-t (pw>u), w. [< ME. prow, < OF. prou. 


partly < AS. priy'otit, priest, j^uo8t,pr^o8t (■ 
OFries. progoat, proveat as Ml), prooat, D. proat 
SB MLG. proveai, prdat b OHG.pfohasf, prohiat, 
provoat, prahaato, prubrato, MHG. probeat, pro- 
viat, prohat, brobeat, brobat, G. probat as loel. prd- 
faatr ss Sw.prosf s Dan.pn>r8f, provost, dean), 
and partly (OV. provoat, prevoat^.prdvdi ss Pr. 
preboat as Sp. Pg.prebosto s It. prevoato, prepoa- 
h, < h.prapoaitiia, a principal, president, chief, 
provost, pp. of praponere, put or set before, set 
over as cniof, <prji^before, + ponere, set, place : 
kooponmt,jHmt. Ql.prepo9itor,prepoetor.'\ 1. 
One who is appointed to enporintona or preside 
over something; the chief or head of certain 
bodies, (a) The head of one of certain oollegea (aa of 
OrleX Qneen'% etc., in the nniveriity of Oxford, of King's 
College, Cambridge; Eton Ckdlegeb etc.): equlvalont to 
jwindjial in other ooUegei. ^ ifftiar., the chief dlgul- 


[MFi. *prow (not found), < OF. 

z, xem.prod0, prude. 


dera a second in anthorlty under an abbot or the heed of 
a subordinate honae. to) In the Scotch burghs, tho chief 
magiatfute, oomaponding to the English mayor. The 
chief magiatiatei of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Perth, 
and Dundee are atyled lord provokL The title proooei waa 
formerly given to the heads oi corporations in England. 


right 

) King's Come. 


My trusty pruimid; tried and tight 
Stand forward for the Good IHiwn'a 
SeoU, Carle, Now the 
(d) The keeper of a prison ; a chief Jailer. 

Thekyiigcommanndadhymandsayd: /Vouoaf, get you 
men toinrtlier well horaod, and puraewo that traytuur vyr 
Petermuwon. J!l 0 ivMra,tr.of Friiisaart'sChron.,n.ulxxxv. 

Tho promat hath 
A warrant for his execution. 

S/utk., M. forM., i. 4.78. 

(at) Formerly, one holding apoaltlon in the Engliah acbobla 
of fence higher than that of aobolar and lower than that 
of master. 

2. A temporary prison in which the military 
police ooiinne prisoners until they are disposed 
of .—Provost (a) In the army, an officer who 

acts aa the he^ of police of any district town, or camp, for 
the preservation of order, and to bring to piinlahmeiit all 
offenders against mllltaiy diseipltiiH. Ilu la reenonalble 
for all prisoners ctnifliieu on chargee of a geiicnu nature 
under too artlcloa of war, and In tho flola his power la 
summary. (6) In the navy, an offloor who la charged with 
the aafe-keepuig of a priaonor, pending hia trial by a court 
martial, and who is responaihle for hia production before 
the court whenever hia presence is required. [Also pro- 
nonnoed prCvO miir'ahiiL in partial imitation of the mod- 
em F.piv^]— Provost SMVOUlt, a sergeant who baa 
change of the mflltary police; andalao. In tho British ser- 
vice, of the enstody of priaonera in tho eella 

provOEtalt, a. [< OF. prevoatal F. prdvdtal, < 
prevoat, provost : see provoat,'] Pertaining a 
provost. Cotgravc. 

provOEtert. n. [< provoat + -er^ : ult. a var. of 
prepoator.] Samo as provoat, 1 (e). 

For of fence; almoet in everye townu, there is not only 
maisters to teach it, with hia prwvoaUra, uahors, aohol. 
an . . . Aaohmti, Toxopbllui; L 

provD itr y (pvov'Qst-ri), n, [< ME. provoatrye, 
< OF. prevoaterie, the office of a provost, < pro- 
voat, provost: see provoat.] If. I^rovostship; 
the office of provost or chief magistrate. 

(lerteethedigniteof the j ww w affyeof Rome waa wbylom 
a grat power. Chauaer, BoSthlna, ill. proee 4. 

2. A district or town under the Jurisdiction of 
a jirovost, or an ecclesiastical or monastic foun- 
dation of which a provost is the head. [Booteb.] 

The Provoatry of Abemetble. 

Sjpattiaumeda, Hist Bcotiand. 
We likewise make; oonstltnte and ordain, and pmpet- 

kte Church 

followiiiR 
and modi- 

Cbartar aftrin. Cott. Chureh, 1674 (Maltlmud, 
[Hill. Kdlubniidb P- S07X 

provostdllp (prov'qst-ship), n. [< provoat + 
-4ihip.] The office of a 
provost. 

What an enormity la thia 
in aChristlan realm, toaerve 
in a oivility, having the milt 
of a pravomkig, and a dean- 
toy, and a paraonage I 
LaUrntr, 8d Sermon bet 
(Edw. VL, 1648. ’ 

prowl (^tt), M. [<0P. 



AU thyngea is nmyd, man, for thy prowa. 

All creatiiuni slmll tii the lN»we 

That here la niayd erthly. York J?fagf, p. 20. 

So ye ly ve al In lest, 

Ye lovers, for the kunnyngeat of yow, 

Tliat aerveth most tintentifliche and lieal; 

Uym tyt ala often haniie there of aa mrowa. 

Chaueer, Trollua, L S88. 

prow® (prou), u. , ^ 

prou, prod, prude, proa, pros, _ 

good, exoelfent, brave, F. preux s 1^. prop ss It. 
prode, bravo, valiant, doughty. Ct.prow^, n., 
andprtfde.] Vuliant. [Now rare and arohaio.j 
Thoy bo two the pnnraat knlghta on nowiid. 

Spanaer, f. Q., II. UL 16. 
From prime to vespers will 1 chant thy praise 
Anprowaal knight nnd fnieat lover. 

Tennymnt, Pelleas and EUarra 

prow®t, n. An obsolei.e fonii of proa. 
proweSB (prou'es), n. [Early mod. E. also 
prowea,prouea,prowae; < fiE. prowvaa,prowea8e, 
s OF. proueaae, gootliiess, oxcollence, uravery, 
F.jprowdiMe (ss Pr. 8p. Pg.profcn ss \t,prodezsa), 
bravery, < prtm, good, excellent, brave: see 
prot0®.j If. Excellence; virtue; (^dness; In- 
tegrity. 

Ful aehlti up rlaeth by hia Ivranchea amalo 
Prowam of man, for God of his gootineaao 
Wol that of bym we olayme oure geiitUesao. 

Chauear, Wife of Batli'a Tale, 1. 278. 
2. Bravery; valor; particularly, military brav- 
ery oombuied with skill ; gallantry; daring. 

And thel wero ntihlo knyghtee and hardy, and full of 
highpremuM. Martin (R. E. T. R.X t II7. 

Yourself liisimiiivMcprov'd, and found him flora and bold. 

Bpenmr, K. Q., II. vlil. 13. 
Proofs otprowra* are above all tbliiga treiiaured by the 
aavage. H. Njimanr, iTlii. of Kociul., | 2ML 

8 t. A feat or deed of valor; a valiant act. 

KyngeCodogan . . . reniemhretlu alio theprrimwiNr that 
he haddo seln hym do, and aoBailly he aat in that thought 
that Bile the! were troubled, and leflu thulru mete. 

Marlin {Vi £. T. 8.\ il. 220. 
proWeSEfult (prou'es-ffd ), a, [< pruwcaa + ~Jul,] 
Bold; fearless; daring, [liare.] 

Nimrod iiaurpa: his pniwea-full Policy 
To gain himself the Goal of Hoiiurainty. 

Sylveater, tr. of i>u HiffUui's Weeks, it, Batiylon (Arg.X 
prowl (proul), V. P'ormeriy also proul, var. of 
earlier pfoll, jtrole, < ME. nrolleu, jmden, search 
about; perhaps a contr. freu. form, < proke, ii> 
like sense: mojnvke, and Qt.proy,] X trnna. 
1 . To rovo or wander over in a stoaltliy man - 
ner: as, to prowl tho woods or the striMds. 

Htproiabi each plaoo, still in new colours deck'd. 

Air P. Sidwy. 

2t. To collect by plunder. 

% how many tricks did he pruli money from all parts 
of (mriatendom? Bamm^ Pcqie'a Supremacy. 

n. intrana. 1. To rove or wander stealthily, 
as one iu search of prey or plunder; search 
carefully, and in a quiet or secretive manner. 
Though ye pnile ay, ye ihiil it never fynde. 

Chawser, Canon's Vooinan's Tale, 1. 401 
We travel sea and oolX we i 
We progreaa, aud we prog f 


le to polo. 

Quaaiaa, Kniblema, li. 2. 

Wild and savage iiiaurroctlon quitted the woods, and 
proadad alaiut our atroeta iu the name of reform. 

Dorket To a Noble Loid. 

Ho walked to the railway atatloii and prouUd all ahonL 
with a forlorn oort of hope that she might have mlaaed 
her train. Mra. OnphatO, Poor UenUemin, xxxvL 

2f. To plunder; prey; foray, 
prowl o. [< prowl, «.] The act of 

prowling; a roving as for prey: as, to be on the 
jfrowt. fColloq.] 

The bar-girl that walta the bailiff on tbeproiel. 

Thaekarauy, Four Oeorgea, p. 216. 

prowler (prou'ier), n. One who prowls or roves, 
as for proy. 

Such run-about proMlerf, by night and Iqr day, 

Bee pnnlahed juatly, for prowling away. 

Tuaaar, Unibandry, September. 

Suttlo Proadera, Paoton In Name, lint Indeed Wolves. 

JfOton, Uiat Eng., Hi 
On dinroh-yarda drear (Inhuman to rriate !) 

The diaappointed madara falX and dig 
The shrouded botlqr tan the grave. 


Tkomaon, Winter 


prowlmir 

prowlersrt (prou'16r.i), n. [< prowl + -eryj] 
Prowling; {nllugo. 

Tlilrty<M»reii monopolteii, with othar iharkiiig pnoftsr- 
in, weru decry’d in oiiu pr<M:l»nintion. 

Pp. UaM, Abp. WUUuii^ L fil. {DwUm,) 

prowlingly (pron'ling-li), adv. In a prowling 
maiinor. 

jnrowort, n . A MiUdlo English form oipwrveyitr. 

My tmmHtr and ray plowman Plera ihal ben on eitbi^ 

And for to lulyo treiithe a tcimi) Aal he haoe. 

IHen JPfotemaii(BX xlx. Sftft. 

prox (prokn), I*. [Abbr. of jvmcy.] In Hhode 
iHlatnlf n liHt of oandidatosfor election ; a ticket 
or ballot containing such a list. 

Kiich of the colony aa ouuld not attend the General Ae- 
aeinhly had the rfalit to aond their votea for these ofBcers 
by Homo other penKins; hunce the origin of the temiH 
prox, and proxy votes, as applied to the present mode of 
voting for state ofnuors in Rhode Island. 

Annals of l^ideuec^ CoU. K. L Hist 8uc., V. 04. 

proz. An abbreviation of proximo. 
prozenet (prok'ao-net), n. [< Qr. irpo^nn/iiKf an 
agent or bniker, < irpo^eveiVf be a protector, pa- 
tron, or agent, < a protector, patron, 

public friend : sec prtKreatiir.] A negotiator; a 
go-between. [Rare.] 

The GomroonnroiMtMdor contractor of sll natnralmatuhos 
and marriages betwixt fomw and matter. 

Vr, H, Mon, Immortal, of Bool, 111. 111. I.**. 

prozeniu (prok'se-nua), n,; pi. prtueciii (-ni). L< 
Gr. frii6^i:voc, a public guest or iiiend, a patron, 
protector, < wpo, Iwfori*, + guest, friend.] 
In (Sr, antiq.. a citizen who was appointed by 
a foreign state to represent its iuterests and to 
protect i i s travelers iii his nati ve country. The 
oflice corrt'Hponded closely to that of a modern 
consul. 

Tlie good understanding between Greek Htates must 
have been promoted by tills habit of appealing to arbitrar 
tloii, and alsu by tlio lustltutioii of proxenS, whose ofliuo 
was in many respouia analogous to tiiat of a miMlem con* 
■uL C. T. Neuiun, Art and Arahieol., p. 121. 

prozimad (prok 'si-mad), adv. K L. proximiw, 
nearest (sec ttroxime), + -adS*.j Toward the 
proximal part, or point of attachment or in- 
sertion. 

For example, the shoulder Is pnxglmad of the dliow, but 
the elbow M prtmritnad of the wrlat 

JMt's Handbook qfMctL Seioneea, Vlll. rm 

prozimal (prok'si-mal), a. and n. [ss OF. prmh 
mal ; < L. jtrtmmukf iticfarest ; see jtroxinw.'] I, 
a, Priiximato; nearest; next, in aimtoniy, antilogy . 
and iNitany, noting tliat end of a Imiuo^ limb, or orgiin 
which is iiearest tlie point of atta('.hmoiit or insertion : 
oiipiNicd to dinUU and exhmniUU. Thui^ of the two rows 
of carpal or tunud boiieiK the one next to the anii or leg 
is projobndi, and the other la dUtat; of tlie huiiicnis or 
femur tliu head of the tame is wtwimaif and Its ooiidylca 
are tfMcd. Bee cuts under Amoducfyla and carpus. 

In the provinoe of Ise one often aoea a brace nr bracket 
made out of an unhewod piece of timber, guiicrally the 
proximal portion of some big branch. 

Pop. 8eL Mo., XXVlll. 000. 

n.«. Ill ziHil,. the comparatively fixed or lia- 
sul extremity of a limb or of an organism, 
prozimally (prok'ni-mal-i), adv. six soiil., t-o- 
ward the proximal end of a part or organ; 
proximad. 

The quadrate Isme loosely articulated with odjncent 
elcniciita, amt only proxiwally, Amsr. JfaL, XXI li. MB. 

proxiinate (prok'si-mat), a, [< 
pp. of proximare, draw near, approach, < li. 
jiroximuHt nearest : see proxime, Cf. apjjtrttxi- 
mite."} Next ; immediate ; without the inter- 
vention of a third. 

Tlio general truth that pursuit of proedmalc aatlsfactlona 
is, under one aspeot inferior to pursuit of ultimate satla- 
faethms has led to the belief that proxtimale satisfactions 
must not be valued. I/. £!lpimefr, Data of EUiics, 1 4a. 

The enormous cotisiiuiptlon of petroleum and natural 

S B frequently raises the qiiestiou aa to the probabUitj of 
0 prommite exluiustlon of the supply. 

^SMsnes. XIV. 288. 

IfitenialproxiDmtseaiiM. Bcefufmial.— Proxliiiats 
snslysls, in eksm., the separatlou of acomplex subatanoe 
iiitoits constituent coiiipouiiila — Froxtiliatd oanse, that 
cause whicli Immediately precedes and directly yntiduoes 
an effect, as dlstiiignlshed from a nfmota, uwifwfa, or ptw- 
dUpnsiim eatiw.— mndmate matter, the matter of any- 
tiling In the last degree of elaboration liefore that thing 
was formed.— ProzlmatS Olfitot, Ininiediato oMeot; 
that object without tlic cxiatonce of which It would be 
logically liiipossible for Uio cognition to exist. -Prozl- 
mats Prtneipisa, oiganlo crnnponnds which are the eon- 
Btituciits of more complex organtintioiis, and exist rei^ 
formtnl In animals and vegetamcB, such aa albumen, gdla- 
tin. and fat in the former, and sugar, gum, ataroh, and 
resins in the latter. Also called organic prineSplcs. 
pnndfliatGly (prok'si-nlftt-li), adv. In a proxi- 
mate posinoii, time, or rolatJon ; immediately; 
directly ; by direct relation. 

They know It immediately or proxtmabdy from their 
proper gnides or other Inatruotora. who In the laat reeort 
learu It from the aucients. ITafsrlaiMl, Worfca, V. 881. 
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IVmpiBMfely, the Bonroe of the Thames and other rlvera 
is to be found in springs; butulttanatelyltmasttelvaoed 
to rain. Husaag, Fbys^ogniphy, p. 88. 

prozimet (prok'sim), a. fsB Bp. wrdximo cs Pg. 
proximo = It. proMimo, < L. proximug, nearest, 
siiperl. of prope^ noar.j Nearest; immediate; 
proximate. 

The throe terms tof the proposftloiiBl are called the re- 
mote matter of a syllogism ; and the three propoeltlona 
the pr^me or imroedlata matterof it RTaltt bogio^ UL L 

proziinioiut (prok-sim'l-us), a. An erroneous 
form ot proximous. [Rare.] 

This righteoumesi la the proxinUout cause operating to 
Balvation. JPean Tucker. (fTorctsler,) 

prozimity (prok-sim'i-ti), n. [< OF. proximiUtf 
F. moximite s Bp. proaoimidad ss Pg. juroximi- 
dade sx It. prossirnm, < L. proxiMita{t~)9f near- 
ness, vicin(ty,<pro8;fffig8, nearest: seei^mme.] 
The state of Ming proximate; nearness in plaoe, 
time, or relation. 

We would muohe rather hane remitted theee Iniuriee 
in rospeot ntproximiMa of blood to our nephleit than we 
did heretofore y«* inuaaion of bis father. 

Nell, Hen. Via, an. 84. 

For the prooiM^ of blood, he la the more stirred to have 
special eye and regard to our suretj and good odnoatlon 
in this our said minority. Bp. Banwt, Moordi. II. I. <L 

Always after a time came the hour . . . when he could 
endure proximUg without onenesi no tonfer, and would 
suddenly annonnoo his departure. 

George MacDonald, Whaili Hine*a Mine, vii. 
«87n. etc. (see adJsoei^ 

proximo (prok'si-md), ado. [L., abl. sing. (so. 
incH«e, mouth) of proximua^ nearest next: see 
proximo.’] In or of the next or coming month ; 
noting a di^ of the coming month: as, the 1st 
proximo. Often abbreviated to joiynb. 
prozimooephalic (prok^si-md-sodCarik or -sef '- 
ti-lik), a. proximus, nearest^ + Or. 
head.] Nearest the head. 

In numbering the Individusl elements fof the carpus] 
the first is the most proximceepkaUe, that is the scaphoid. 

DuoPs Handbook qfMed. Beionoes, VllI. bSb. 

proi^iinoilBf (prok'si-mus), a, [< L. proximuOf 
nearest, next: see proximo.] Nearest, 
proxy (prok'si), pl.|>roa5te» (-sis). [Early 
mod. E. <ME. j)roito 0 y 0 (aB if ^proifacy), 

coiitr. of jiToeumey: see proeuraey. Cf. proo- 
ior, similarly contracted from procurator.] 1 . 
The agency of a substitute; the office or au- 
thority of one who is deputed to act for an- 
other. 

In the nppor house they gine their ament ami dissent 
cnoh man scuorally and by himselfe^ first for lilmselfe, 
and then for so many as he hatli proaie. 

Sir T. SmUh, Commonwealth of Eng., U. S. 

Wc cannot be punished unto amendment by proxg. 

Sir T. Broime, Christ lior., IL 11. 

Upon my ooiisolenoiv a pretty way this of working at 
second-hand ! 1 vrish myself could do a little by proxy. 

Sheridan (IX The 1. 

Ilio twelve arohons met in a general assembly, some- 
tliiies In person, and sometimm by proxy. 

J. Aamns, Worfca, IV. 600. 

One of the reasons of non-attendanoeof the members of 
the House of Lords in former times was their special privi- 
lege of voting by proxy, which baa now, however, fallen 
lulo disuse. Mncye. BriL, VIU. 868. 

2. One who is deputed to represent or act for 
another; a deputy. 

The King replied That since bis Highiiem was resolved 
upon so sudden a Departure, he would please to leave a 
iroxg behind to finisii the Marriage, and he would take it 
for a Favour if he would depute Him to personate him. 

HomeU, Letter^ I. ill. 83. 

I am oblig’d to you, that you would make me your 
Proxy in this Affair. Cougrtm^ Way of the World, Iv. 2. 

Another privilege is that every peer, by lleense obtained 


pradnioi 


lu the plotnif Gallem am qufiatttliwef poitiutti ; bnt. 
val they are not onhr not io araoh aa eoplea but 
-so totally nnlllMnaiey am to thsi mnoiui they 
pretend to reprsamt WakpdM,uSSn,tLySL 

5. Ecdoa., same as proeuratioHt 4. 

The ottMTllfty must goln a oumteand vlaitatlou ohargea 
and paxea---pfmst Z mean. Letter, Jhne 88^ iTs;.. 

6. An election, or a day of election. [Con* 
uectlont.] 

pr oxy (prok'si), V. i. ; pret. and pp. proxied, ppr. 
proxying. l< proxy, n?] To vote or act hy proxy, 
or by the amnoy of another. 

Pro]^ (proVsis), It. [NL. (Splnola, I88*n.] a 
M nns of heteropterous insects of the fan* 
rentatomidM. The speolee are fsw 
In number, and are confined to tropl- 
oal and snbtropioM Amerloa P.^utie- 



from the king, may make another lord of parliament his 
prtoy, Ui vote for him in bis absenoe. A j^vUegewhloh 
a member of the other house oan by no means have, as he 
is himself but apnwif lor a multitude of other peopla 

BlaStMonc,&m., L ii. 

Will not one 

Of thine harmonlooa efsters keep In tune 

Thy spheres, and aa thy sfiver ^ ^ 

3. A dociiniont authorising one person to act 
as BiibHtituie or deputy for another; a written 
authorisation to exercise the powers and pre- 
rogatives of others. 

A copy of the pmaw lent to the Duke of flievrense to 
marry the queen In the name of our Ung, and another, of 
my laid duke's ooromtsMon to bring her majesty into Eng- 
land, 1 shall have time enough to send yon the nest week. 

(kwi and Timm qfOhaHeei.,1. 87. 

Under no olronmstaneee should a proxy he eseeuted in 
favor of an olDoer or ffireotor of a company that will en- 
able him to vote upon It in approvalof niaown aotaor to 
perpetuate his own power. N. A. Bee., C XXXTX . 688. 

4. That which takes the place of something 
else; a substitute. 

Tslents are admirable when not nmde to stand Brnsy for 
virtaea. Jfra.ir. JvofSi 


family 


is common in the soutl 

United Stat^ and is said to be both 
oamivoiuns and phytophagoua. 

proxyahlp (prok'sl-ship), a. [< 
proxyhship.] The office or 
a^neyofaproxy. 

The two oases are ao like: ... the 
same correspondency and proaMdp between theee splzlts 
and Uieir images. 

BreotfU, Bant and Bamnel at Endor, p. a04. 

prozy-wadded (prok'si-^wed^ed), a. Wedded 
by proxy. 

Shetome 

Was proay^uaedded with a hootleeB ealf 
At eight years old. . ITnuigem, Mnoea% i. 

profmaion (pr6-im'ni-on), f».;.nl. profMum 
(-tt). [NL., < Qr. rrpotpvwv, < nr/xJ, before, + i?/.'- 
vof, hymn : see Itymn.] In ane. pros,, aahort co- 
lon preceding a system, strophe, or antistrophe, 
esitecially in a hymn. Bee oxahymnium, mesym- 
uion, mothymuion, 

proynt, v. An obsolete spelling of pruno^. 

prosomoraiige (prfi-sd-fi^ r<Gr. 

irp6, before, + Cvw, animal, + crxdpof, seed, + 
ayyeiog, vessel.] In bot., a stam in the repro- 
duction of certain fnnp whi<m is to develop 
zofispores. From the proaofieporange there grows out 
a thick, cylindrical, thln-waUiNr prooess. into which nil 
-the protoplasm jMsses and within which it breaks np into 
aoikqKires. 

proBygapophysia (prd-zi-gu-pof'i-Bis), h.; pi. 
proeygapophysos (-sfi*). [NL., < Qr. irp6, be- 

fore, + tvydv, yoke, + iurd^voic, process.] Same 
SB fkesygapopbysis. [Rare.] 

A prominence Is develo]^ from each progggapophgrSs. 

Miedrt, Eiem. Aiiat., p. 48. 

Prozyxnlte ( proz'i-mit), n. [< Or, irffoCvu/rgc, ono 
who uses leavened Imad, < xpuCiun, leaveniMl 
bread, < irn6, tor, + leaven .] vhie who usea 

leavened bread in the encliarist: applied, esiie- 
daily in the eleventh century, by J.iaUu con- 
troversialists to members of the Greek Churcli. 
Bee Asymite. , 

Pmoet (prfis), n. [< OP. Pruce, < ML. Prussm, 
Prussia : see Fruskan. Gf. spruce.] An obso- 
lete form of Prussia: erroneously defined us 
'^Pnissian leather” by Johnson and Ash. 

Fnl ofte tyme he hadde the bard hygonne [sat at the bead 
of the table] 

Aboveii Bile iiacionna in Pruos. 

Chaucer (ed. Morris^ Frol to C. T., L 68. 
Borne for defence wonld leathern bucklers use 
Gf folded hideiv and others shlrids of Prucc. 

Drgdrn, PaL and Arc., ilL 31. 

prndf, a. A Middle English form of proud. 

prude (prfid), n. r< P. mrudo, OF, prude, prode, 
fern, of jwou, proa,prm, good, excellent, brave: 
see praw^.] A woman who affects rigid correct^ 
ness in conduct and thought; one wno exhibits 
extreme propriety or coyness in behavior: oc- 
casionally applied also to a man. 

Another onitomor happened to be a fSmons prude: her 
dbowB were rivotted to .her sides, and her whole person 
■o ordered as to Inform every body that ahe was aftafd 
they should tondi her. ToMmr, No. 6. 

Let the prude at the name or sight of man 
Fretend to rail severely. 

SAerfdanCD, The Csmis i. ^ 
With pnidss for proctors, dowagers for deana 
And sweet girl-gnulnatee in theur golden hair. 

Ttarnymn, Frineesa rrub 

pmdfilioe (prb'denB), n. [< ME. prudoneo^prs’' 
dens, < OF. (and F.) pruaenee m Pr. pruak:a 
ss Bp. Pg. pnidoneia as It. prudensia, prudenc'd, 

< L. pi^uaieUtia, a foreseeing, sagacity, pmdencCf 

< prudeH{U)s, foreseeing, prudent: see pru- 
dent. Gf. proMoneo anajMcmyoace, nit. a*^ 
blets of prudence.] 1. The quality of being 
prudent, ta) Fnmtieal wladoin ; dlsorstton ; good judg- 
ment: sagacity. 

Prvdnia tUas ! oon of thru eyen thre 
Melakked alwey, er tbatloSm hsto: 

On ^e ypassed wel remembred me, 


And prese nt tyme ek konde 1 wel yeee; 

But future tyma or I was in the snare, 
Koude I not sen ; that oanieth now jay cm 
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lie llvtd altoifetlier in tlie oottntiirvtnd wm ptMAy for 
hligr^ jNMoinief theoneleof the whole netehbonrhood. 

On TIilRl'iiieorKlci. 
leltiirette, who oommuided the Amerioui foreee In the 
provlneek tppoen to hnve ihown AUl end jirMfeiMe In 
heiUng tho nttempte oi Ooniwellli to hrlng on » general 
•otioik JMcjff Rng. In Igth Cent, xl?. 

(6) Begard for aelf-lutereat; woil^ wladom ; pcdloy. 

If It jrour jNiftfeiief to be inmged with your beat friendi, 
for adrenturliig their Itree to reaooe you from your w^ 
enemieif X. IPhrd, hlmple Couer, p. 68. 

All the Yirtnea range thenadrea on the aide of prudenee, 
or the art of aecurlng a preaent wdll-being. 

JHRaiefMMi^ Eaaayi^ lat aer., p. 8ia 
Ihere la then a Duty of aeeidng ona’a own harolneaa. 
ouihmonly known aa the IHity of/ViicCiiief . 

B. SUffiSSf, Methoda of Ethie% p. 80 i. 
2. BLnowledge; Bcienoe. Compare juriapru^ 
denee. 

In hla [lir. Webater*a] prafeaalon of ] 
think, worthy of attention had eaoapei 


V nothing. I 

-- . . ; nothing of 

the ancient or modem prudenee. 

if. Ohoati§, A(ldreaae% p. 286. 
■i Syn. L IMaergUon, Brtnidmtei, eto. (aee letelomX Jufli< 
douaneaB» oare, oonalderateiieaa caution, olronmapeollon. 
Judgment, warineaa. 

prnaanc^ (pr5'den-ei), n. [Ag prudence (see 
-ey).] Same oh prudence, 

0 mamelloua pdltloall, A priiiodly prudeneUt In time 
of peaoetoforeaeeaiidpreuent • . . all poaalble malice 1 
HoHuyt t KflgopM, Z. 7. 

pmdent (prdMgnt), a. [< ME. prudent^ < OF. 
prudent^ F. priid^f ns Sp. Pg. It. prudenie^ < L. 
prudm{U)8^ foreseeing, prudent, oontr. from 
j9ropki0n(t-]^ foreseeing, provident: 8eeprof*(- 
d^f.1 1. Thonghtfid; judioious; sagacious; 

sensible. 

A Pontltlan very prudent, and much Inured with the 
prlnat and publiqne alfairca. 

Pvdtnkem, Arte of Bng. Poesle^ p. 1 

But that he hath the gift of a coward to allay the guat 
he hath In onaMling, 'tia thought among the prudent 
he would quickly have the gift of a grave. 

Shak,, T. N., L 8. 84. 

The age in which we live dalma, and in aome reapeota 
dcaarvei^ the pralae of being active, prudent, and practicfd. 

Gloditone, filght of iUght, p. 897. 

2. Careful of self-interest: provident; politic; 
worldly-wise. 

ThepnuleMt man looketh weU to hla going 

Prov. xlv. 18. 

So ateora the prudent crane 
Her annual voyage^ home on wlnda. 

jraten, p. L, viL 4aa 

8. Discreet; circumspect; decorous. 

Friend Pope ! be prudent; let your Hnae take breath. 

And never gallop Pegaaua to death. 

Pape, Imit of Horace,, L L 18. 
To with thee fairer la lui need. 

More prudent or more aprlghtly. 

Cawper, Puet'^ew-Year’a Gift 
The prudent partner of hla blood 
Leaird on him, falthfnl, gentle^ good, 

Wearing the rote of womanhood. 

IbnnyMn. Two Voioea. 

4. Judicious; wise; prudential. 

A life which. If not fenc'd by prudent Fears 
And JealottBlea, Its own aelf overthrowa. 

J. Baawm/ont, Psybha Iv. a 

Aceordlng as hie oondnot tended to aelf-eoiiaervatlon or 
the reverie it might be termed prudent or Imprudent; but 
n wicked or rlghteoua act would be Impoealhle, 

C. iKreter, Hind, X. 7. 

Careful, olronmimect, eto. See ewutfoua. 

pndontlal (pr^en'sh^), a, and n, [as Bp. Pg. 
prudeneM su It. prudenekUe, < L. pruaentid, 
prudence: see pnulsitee.] a. a. 1. Jbivolving 
pmdenoe; characterised or prescribed by pm- 
denoe: as, prudential motives; prudenml con- 
siderations. 

My resentment. . . washy this time pretty mnehoooled. 
and restrained by prudenM reaaons ao effeotnaUy that 1 
never eomnoh as thought (ri obtaining aatlaCaottonfor the 
Injnrieshehaddoneme. AnoUrit, Bodarick Bandom, vU. 

Oonridering things In aprudenMaf lighLperhapa I was 
mlatakeu. Mdemi&O^ Boa Nob 4. 

Hla great usoellanee waa his sound understanding and 
solid Judgment In prudential matters, both In j^vate and 
publlo affairs. B. Fnmftiin, Autoblog., p. 18. 
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^ Many stumM In poetle measurea eontaln ndea relating 
to eommon prudaimlA M wall aa to religion. Wetta, 

pnidentUdlst [prO-den'sh^l-ist), n. [< pruden^^ 
iial + detA (me who acts from or is governed 
byprudentlidmotivos. Coleridge, {Imp, Diet.) 
pnmntiali^ (pw^en-shi-al^l-ti), n, [< pru- 
dential + -1^.] The quality of being pruden- 
tial, or characterized by prudence. 

Being uncapable . . . rightly to Judge the prudenttolffy 
of affairs, they onely gaie upo^the viaiUe MeoMia. 

“ Vnlg. srr., 


t a 
eon- 


pnideiltlalljr (pr$-den'shi|.l-i), adv. In 
fortuity with prudence; prudently. 

I know not how any honest man can ohanre hla eon* 
soleiice in prudentielly conniving at ouch faltineii. 

Dr. H. Mon, Enthnslaam, IL 47. 

prudently (prB'd<}nt-li), adv. In a prudent 
manner; with prudence or discretion; Judi- 
ciously. 

Aeoonlingly VIrgU has prudently Joined these two to- 
R^er, acrountiiig him happi who knows the eauaea of 
tilings, and lima conquered au nlH fears. 

iheon, Physical Fablea, IL, Ezpl. 
prudery (prfl'de-ri), n, [< P. pruderie, prudery, 
iprude, a pruuo: see nruflcT] The quality or 
character of being prudish; extreme propriety 
in behavior; affected coyness or modesty; prim- 
ness. 

Mn. Loo. The world heglits to aee yonr prudery, 

Mr^ Prim. Prudery! What 1 do they invent new words 
M well aa new fashlona? Ah ! poor fantastlek age, I pity 
thee. Mn. Centlimv, Bold Stroke for a Wife, U. 

What Is prudery f Tis a beldam 
Seen wlUi wti and beauty seldom. Pope, 

I would send to my friend Clara, bnt that I doubt her 
prudery would oondemn me. Sheridan, The Duenna, 1. A. 

A Frenchman, whatever bo hts talents, haa no sort of 
prudery In showing them. 

Sdrme, Sontlmcntal Jonmey, p. 45. 

They Ranked God in their hearts that they hail a coun- 
try to a^; they were determined to soil It at the highest 
figure i but reserve was decent and profltablek ai^ prvidery 
haggled for Its price. Weatmievder Pee., CXXVfll. 8l£ 

prud*hoinme (piil-dom'), n, [F., < OF. preutU 
horn, prodhom, prodhocm, prodom, proddom, 
preuaim, prendomme, preudonte, jurodomme, etc., 
i^,preu(lomcs,2freufmhotim,prou4t'e homes, ete,, 
a good or dim^reei man, a skilful or expert man, 
< j)reu, jtrud, pTwl, etc., good, oxeeueut (see 
prow^), + lumte, lumnw, man, < L. homo, man: 
see Homo, Of. OF. preudefemme, a good or dis- 
creet woman.] A discreet man; specifically, 
in France, a member of a tribunal composed 
of masters and workmen, especially digged 
with the arbitration of tnule disputes. Such 
tribunals exlsieil from the time of the later middle ages, 
and have been rucirganiaed In the present oeiiluiy. Such 
a oonnoll was eonatituted at Lyons In 1800, and i 
others have been ertmted atnee. 
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dally in the western United States), a plum 
suitable to be dried as a prune. 

The damaak prune rather hliidoth than lowsetb, and la 
more ooinmodloua vnto the atotnako. 

Sir T. Blyal, Castle of Health, it. 87. (iNdtordsim ) 

2. The dried fruit of one of several varieties of 
tlie common plum-tree. The must highly n^puted 
pruiiea are produced In the valley of the limiv, from the 
Hi. Jnlleti and other varletkui of plnni, the very finest be- 
ing known ns Pfeneh phone. 'I here is a large and Inoreas- 
Ing piodnotloii of prunes In (California, the variety of plum 
chieHy grown for that purpose bring Identlonl or nearly 
BO witli that vniplovMl In France, while the myrolmlaii 
variety Is the acisepled grafting stock. I'niiiea arc pro- 
duoed also In Spain and Pmrtngal. German pmnea are 
largely pnalucud, though of second qnsllty. BoanIa and 
Servlu export large iiiiaiititles. Prunes are stewed aa a 


trltiouB, deninlcent, 


preuui 
, and 1i 


laxative proporllca. 


i several 


There may be ... a emdsiitfal genius, m wril as a 
mathematleal or a mnaloal geniua; the faet of Intense 
peiiiatenee In ideaof the oharacAsrlatto ImpresiloM uf 
department bring oommon to aU. , 

A. Boia, Emotfcma and Will, p. 477. 
2. Exerdsiiig prudence; hence, advisory; dis- 
cretionary: as, apmdsfiNislooininittee (a com- 
mittee having diseretionary ohaige of various 
affairsofasodety).— 8. Instructed; scientifle. 

Snob In kind ... la the addltionai power you give to 
IriKw by Improving the intelleotual andyiriHlfiitlafeharao- 
tar which Infomia and guldea It. 

it Okoate, A ddr easea p. UL 
EL n. That whidi demands the exeroiie of 
pradenee; a matter for. pmdenoe. 


Tlicpm/Aommer were aimed at every election, at every 
huatluga, ogainat the lessor folk. 

W. J, LqfUe, Hlat. Jiundoii, v. 

prndish (prb'disli), a, [< jorude + -ishl.] 1. 
Having the character or manner of a prude; 
affecting extreme propriety of behavior; also, 
characteristic of a prude; prim. 

1 know yon all expect, from seeing me, 

Some formal lecture, apoke with prudiek face. 

Oarriek, Prologue. 

The moon, whether pnidfrA or eomplaJaanl; 

Haa fled to her Imwer. JEsoCi^ Song. 

2. Excessively formal or precise; rigid; stiff; 
severe. 

There was a parlor In the bouse; a roi>m 
To make you shudder with Its prudiek gloom. 

Loi^ Fite Adam's Stoiy. 

A verso not fettered In Its movemente; or jwiuHiA In its 
expressknuLbut Protean In the forma It can assume, pass- 
ing notuialiy from grave to pea, 

ffia, CffJUn. 188w 

prodUhly (prB'disli-li), ade. In a prudish man- 
ner. 

prndiduiasE (prB'dish-nes), n. Bame as pru- 
dmt, 

pniuiata (prB'l-nftt), a, [< L. pruim, hoar- 
^st, rime, also snow, + Same as 

nose, 

proinesoence (prb-i-nes^ens), n, [< h,pruina, 
hoar-4Vost, + -esoence,} In eool,, hoarinesa; 
the quality or condition of being {nminose. 

npwliinaa (prG'i-nds), a, [ss It. pruinono, < L. 
pruinoauBf frosty, rimy, C pruirm, hoarfrost.] 
Covered with a bloom or powder so as to ap- 
pear as if frosted: said of some plant-surfaces 
dusted with a fine granular secretion. 

. __ (prG^i-nu^. 0 . Bame as pruinoee, 
ptmiie^ (pron), ft. [< F. prune m Pg.pnifm 
■a It. pruno, < L. prunum, a plum, preniur, plum- 
tiee, < Gr. irpovvov, a plum. frpoBvoc, plum-tree, 
earlier irpovAOwv, iHum, wpobfiv^, plum-tree: see 
plumh2 X. A plkum} in reoent usage (espe- 


1 must have aaffruii to colour tlie warden plea; . . . 
four pound of prunee, and as luuny of ratsins o' Ihe aun. 

Shale,, W. T., Iv. 3, 81. 

Wild prune. seoiVfppsa. 

pnme*^ (prOn), v, ; pret. and pp. pruned, ppr. 
pruning, [Early mod. E. also proin, prfM/it: 
also joren^ Qiroh, due In part to confusion with 
procwl); < ME. prunen, proinm, jiroyncn, trim 
or adorn oiiosolf, prob. also in the sense of 
‘ trim trees,* ‘ take a cutting from a vine,’ < OF. 
proignicr, jtrooguicr, prougner, j)rogncr, preu-^ 
gner, prooingnier, coutr. of prtwigner, F. pro^ 
vigner (> £. jtrovine), lay (a slip or cutting of 
a vine), layer, pro^gatts multiply, < proHn, 
promin, F. proviu ss It. projHtggine, a slip or 
cutting of a vine, a layer, siufker, < L. propago 
{propagiii-), a layer, sucker: neowoi)ago,prop- 
agaie, Ct, jnrovme,} I, trans, 1. To lop su- 
perfluous twigs or braiudiifH from (a vino, mish, 
or tree); trim with a knife. 

What Vine; if It be not proyfied, briiigeth foorth Urnpea? 

Lyly, KtiphueM, Aimt. of Wit, p. r.!T. 
Bill, poor old man, thou prtinea u rotten tree, 

That uannut ao much aa a blnsHoni yield 
In lien of all thy pains and hiiahaiidry. 

Skak,, As you like it, 11. 8. 08. 
2. To lop off as superfluous or injurious; re- 
move by cutting. 

Do men proine 

Thu straight yoniq: hoiiglia that bliisli with thousand bloi> 
soniiL 

Beeaiiae they may lie roiioiiT 

Fkieker(and another^ Two Koble Klnamen, IIL 0. 

8. To clear from anythin^^ siijierfluous ; remove 
what is HUiMirfluous or objectionable from. 

Lawa ... are to be prutied and ndormed from time to 
time. Baron, Advanevnieiit of Leaniiiig, II. 

4. To dn»ss or trim, as birds their feathers; 
preen ; also used figuratively. 

Ne dare sheprnfn hir plumes again, 

But foares a second flight 

Ooeeatyne, i'bilomuiiu (ud. Arber), p. 96. 

Ills n>yal bird 

Prunee the Immortal wing, and cloys Ids beak. 

Shot., (>nibellne, v. 4. 118. 
Where 7 stl and praune iiiy wings 
After flight B, Jrnmm, Underwoods, v. 

Neither doc I know anything wherein a man may more 
Improue the reueiintm of Ids learning, or make greater 
show with a Mttlc; duekiiig and pnoUng hlmselfe with 
boirowed feathens Hum in this matter of the Creation. 

i*urehae, rilgriniago; p. 6. 

n. intram, 1. To lop off superfluous twigs 
or brandies, os from a vim;, bush, or tree. 

A good husbandman Is ever prayning and atlrring In hla 
vtnoyard ; he ever flndeth somewhat to do. Baean, 

With plenty where they waate, some others touch'd with 
want; 

Here act, and there they sow ; here profn, and there they 
plant Drayttm, Tulyolbioii, 111. 868. 

2. To arrange or dress tho feathers with the 
bill: said of birds, and also used figuratively. 
And, offer this; the birdla everlchone 
I'ake up ane other aang full loud and clere; 
WopoMne and play withmit dont and dangere, 

All oluthlt In a anyte fall fresch and iiewe. 

Kindle Quair, II. 45. (Jomfraoa.) 

A hawk proinse when ohe fetchm oil with her beak over 
her tail. Markham, iUaUheelL) 

Every aerlbbllng man 
. . . growa a fop aa faat aa e'er he can, 

Prunee np; and aska hla oracle the gloaa 
If pink or purple beat become hla face. 

Dryden, All for Love, EpU.. 1. 18. 

Pnma» (prfi'nf^), n, pi, [KIj. (Bontliam and 
Hooker, 1885), < Prunus + -<?«,] A tribe of 
rosaceous plants, eharacterized % the drupa- 
ceous fruit, numerous stamens in a oompletA 
ring, and a single pistil with one subtorminal 
style and two pendulous ovules, it Includes 8 
genera, of whieh Prunue la the type. (See also NvUaUia.) 
They are treea and ahruba, natives chiefly of northern tem- 
perate regions, Including most of the drupes among the 
edible fruits, and aometlmea known at the plum family, 
aonietimes aa tlie almond family. Also called Drupaatm 
(A. F. de Candolle, 1806) and Amygdalem (Jnarieo, 1788X 
See ente under edruonddree, Prueou, aprieol, and rorymk. 

pnin^lf (pr8-uel'), n, Bame as prunelkii. 
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limiMlet (prOn'let), n. [<prttii 0 i H- dim. 49^] 
A Jiquor made from sloes or wild plums. Sim^ 
mond8, 

prnnell (pi*(^ner}f n. [< Y.wruneUe, prunella: 
BQeprunella^J] A milled cashmere. Compare 
prunella^, 

pnmslla^f (pr^nerg), n. r< ML. praseZhi (Kil- 
ianl, a disonler of the throat, < MHG. bnuHCf 
G. brUune, sore throat, quinsy, lit. brownness, 
< brun (> ML. brunwi), brown: see brawn.! In 
pathoL: (a) Sore throat. (6) Thrudi. (c) An- 
Hdna pectoiiK. 

prunella^ (pr(^-ner||), n. [Also pnmclZo, for- 
merly pruneU jtruHello (ss Gt.jpruneUe^ formerly 
hrauncUe as Van, jmtnel) ; < Jr.pmnelle. brunelh 
SB Hp. brunela, self-heiu, as It. prunella, wall- 
wort, < ML. prunella, the plant self-heal, said 
to have been named irom tlie disease prunella^ 
which it was reputed to cure: see pnmcltot.l 
If, A plant of the ^nus l*runeUa. Also brunet. 
•—2. lW- 1 [NL. (LinnsBUs, 1737 ; earlier ^rs- 
nclto, Toumofort, 1700) .1 A g[(Bnu8 of plants, 
now known as Ilrunella^ belonspng to the order 
Lahiatse, tribe StachydeWf ana subtribe Seutet-- 
lariesB. characterised by a two-lipped calyx with 
three lobes in the upper and two in the lower lip, 
antliers with two divaricate cells, and both style 
ami filaments two-toothed at the apex. Thoru 
are two or three apoolea, widely dlaperaed tlirunichoiit 
tempente re^ona aud on mouiitalni in the tropica. They 
ar^rennlal herba, partially erect from a docuiiibuiit liaacy 
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Id a denae terminal apike with broad rounded bracta be* 
tween. P. (BnuuMa) arandiflora and other apeoiea are 
oiiltivated for the beauty of their flowora. P. (BrunMa) 
milffarit, the aelf-heal, widely dlatrlbnted over the wurbi 
(except Africa) and remarkable for the intenae violet of Ito 
flowe^buda, haa alao Uie old or provincial nfiiiica aUheal, 
brutud, catpenUr-ifroM, herb-earpimtiir^ h«art^\f-thB earth, 
kaokheal, kockumd, tiekUhad. and tiddewvrt. (Hoe had- 
all and earwntePa-herbt aud out under adf-hial.) The 
decoction of ita leavea and atem la atlll in domeatio tiae 
for healing wounda fur which It waa once in the hlgheat 
eateem. 

pnmella^ (pi^noru), n. [NL. prunella^ < F. 
prunellOt the ball of the evo, lit. a plum, < ML. 
prunellum^ a plum ( fnruneuus, plum-troe), dim. 
of L. prununif a plum : see pruifcl^.] A prepara- 
tion of puriflod niter or potassium nitrate mold- 
ed into cakes or balls. Also called prunella salt 
and »al prunella. 

pnmolla^ (pr()-neFjf), n. [Also jimiiclfo; ssG. 
pruned SB Vun.nrunot, < F. prunelU^ a stuff so 
called, supposecl to be so named from its color, 

< pruneUftf plum: nee prunella^.} A kind of 
lasting of which clergymen’s ^wns were once 
made, now rarely used except for the uppers of 
women’s shoos. Also called cvcrlastinff. 

Worth makoa the man. and want of It the fellow; 

The roat la all hut leather or prunella. 

p€^, Emay on Man, iv. 204. 

The flnoat lawn maktia common oauae with any llnon 
banda -tlio allkeii apron ahrlnka not from poor pnitWla. 

D. JerrUd, Men of Charaoter, John Applcfohn, vlU. 

Yon know the aort of man^a linen dnater fur a coat 
prunella ahooa, alwaya amillng and hopeful— a great dual 
about ** Brethren." Hatper'e Mag., LXXVll. 84G. 

Prunella^ (pr3-neF{l), ft [NL.] In arnith., a 
genus of birds: same as Jooentor. FiciUot, 
1816 . 

pnmello^ (pr^-noFd), ft. Hamo as prunella^. 

pnmello'^ (pr^neF5), n. Bamo an prunella*^. 

pminello^ (pr^^uerd), n. [< F. prunelle^ aplum, 
SB It. pruHolhf blacktliom : see prunella^.^ A 
pnme of the finest grade, prepared from the 
green gage and the St. Catherine varieties of 
plum. Tlie skill and stone are removed. 

pnme-pnrple (prBn'per^pl), n. A maroon or 
dark and rather reddish pnrple color, like the 
stain of prunes, a color-dlak mixture of artitlolal 
ultramarine 7 parta, Intenae red 8 parta, and black 86 
parts glvea a prune-j^rple. 

inmner (prO'ndr), n. [Formerly also proiner; 

< prune"* + -eri.j Gne who pmnes, or removes 
what is superfluous. 
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branohes or parts of trees and shrubs with a 
view to the sfrengtheningof those that remain, 
or to ^e bringing of the tree or plant into a 
desired shape. Root-pmning li alao pmotlaed with a 
apadc or otherwiae In order to oontrol alM, promote frnit- 
fuliieaa or aeoure a growth of flbrona roota near the stem 
mlortotnuisplantiiig. Compere IqppOm. ItBud L 

2t. hifalconrp. what is oast off by a bira when 
it prunes itsoji ; hence, refuse. Beau, and FI. 

pnmillg-eldiiial (prfi'ning-ohiz'el), n. A chisel 
used for pruning trees. It is often made with 
a concave ontting edge, as a safeguard against 
slipping. 

pnuung-hook (prfi^ning-hfrk), n. Jl knife with 
a hooked blade, used tor pruning trees, vines, 
etc. 

They shall beat their iworda into plowriiane, and their 
Sficara into pruninghooke. laa. IL 4. 

pnming-knife (prfi’uiug-nlf), n. A knife used 
for pruning ; a outting-tool with a curved blade 
for pruning; a pruning-hook. 

pmmng-flaw (prd'ning-sft), ft. A saw similar 
to a table- or oomiMuss-saw, bnt with larger, 
thicker, and keener teeth. Benue pmuiiw-aewa are 
made with double teeth and the back and cutting edge of 
the blaele neariy parallel, but with the back only half aa 
iliick aa the tooth-edge. 

pnming-Bhaara (prfi'ning-shfirz), n.pl. Shears 
for tiruning shrubs. One form haa one of the bladea 
moving on a plvo^ which worka In an oblong opening lu- 
atead of a olronlar one, by whioh meena adraw-eut ta pro- 
duced almllar to that of a knifes Instead of the emihing 
cut produced by common aheera. 

PnmiU (prd'nus), «. [NL. (Toumefort, 1700), 
< L. prunuSf plum-tree : see pruned."] A genus 
of rosaceous trees, the type of the tribe Fra- 
nete. it la oharactcrlaed 1>y a five-lubed oalyi; five pet- 
ala, commonly broad, large, and abowy, tiumeroua atamena, 
and a alngle ovaiy, beooiiiing in fruit afleaby drupe with a 
hard, amooth, or roughened bony atone, oontalnfng a ain- 
gle pcndnlona aeed with two thick ■eed-leavea. llierc are 
about 06 apeciei^ mainly nativci of north temperate re- 
born, also nnmeroua In tropical Amerlo^rare in tropical 
Aaia, and elaewhere entirely lacking, ^ey are nanally 



Hla father waa 


An honest preiner of our country vlnea. 

Maeldn, Dumb Knight, iU. 

pnme-tree (prfin'trO), n. 1. A plum-tree. Bpe- 
cifloally— 2. Prunue occidental is, an excellent 
timber-tree of the West Indies. Bee iVtmiur. 
pmniferoOB (pr(>-iiif 'o-ms), a. [< L. prunum, 
a plum, + /eire as E.”hcarL] Bearing plums. 
£. PMllips, 1706. 

pmnlform (prO'ni-fOrmb a. [< L. prunum, a 
plum, -IrforHM, form.] Having the appearance 
of aplum; plum-shaped. Thomae, Med. Diet, 
pmnlng (pril'ning), n. [Verbal ti. of pruned, r.] 
1. The act of tnmming or lopping off what is 
superfluous; specifically, the act of cutting olf 


Wikt Yellow or Red Plum {Prumus AmtHemum'i. 

I. Branch with Aowen. e. Branch with leavea and fhiit. 

amall treea aomettmea shmba bearing alternate undi- 
vided loavea, usually finely toothed and redded lengthwlae 
by the midrib (condnplioate) in the bud. The wbltc^ 
inuk, or roae-colored flowora are in nmheMike olnatera or 
raoemcMi, or aomeUmoa aolitaiy. Many of the moit valua- 
ble frult-treea belong to this ffenui, including the peach, 
apricot cherry, and plnin. Many are nacd ai fehnfngea 
orforothermraidnalpropeitiea. A gum exndca from their 
bark, eapeolally in the cher^. Nearly all parts contain 
the elements of pmaalo aoid, renderlDg the kernels and 
Imrk of some speclee potsonona If eaten fredy, particu- 
larly the wilted leavea and young branohes cif some oher- 
rlQs. One fourth of the known species are Amerioan, of 
whioh 14 are found east and 6 west of the Eooky Monn- 
teina Mexico la the home of a remarkable group of 6 
■pccieeraeotton BrmetoeUidue, TorreyX extending to Utah 
aud Oaltfomia, with velvety fiiiit smooth stones and soli- 
tary or twin flowers appearing with the leavea somewhat 
akin to the almond. The section or former mmus AmgO' 
dalue has a downy fmtt, rough and wrinkled stone, oon- 
dnplioate vernation, and flowers preoeding the leavea end 
Includes about 10 ^peelas, natives of warmer Bnrope and 
Asia which the type is P, Amggdalue(4.eomniunt$), the 
■Imond. (Beealmoito;aisioiid-lrw,AiiiMydBiiia«riaiiig^ 
dadn.) Its variety ohmiib, the bitter almond, is the sooroe 
of a well-known eesenoe. P. Peretea, the peedi. Is now 
placed In this aection also. (See jwomi, nerinHiia dlng‘ 
Wane, and Perehea.) The apricot aeotioa Armeedaea 
(Toumefort, 1700), la almllar in its downy drape and flow^ 
era preoeding the leavea but dlffera In ita amooth stone 
and oonvolnte vernation. It indudes P. Armeedeua. the 
aprioot; P. Atftfrieo, the Siberian iqirioot, valued for its 
earlier and ornamental flowers; P. daegeena, the bladt 
aprioot, alao Siberian ; and P. migantiaea from Brianvon 
in yranoa known aa the nm m i oft a so g frea from the oil ex- 
preaaed from its keraela and used likeoUve-oil. Ibeaae- 
tion Ptumu propea inbludingtliaplnmacf theOld Wofid, 
haa a abort ealya mootti fruit, nanally with a UoMHa a 


flattanadatona. and aoUlaiy w twin flowasa praoadlim or 

aocompaiiying the leavea which are oonvolnte In tba%id. 

aa In F. demetUdo, the onlUvated pfaun, and Its ptdbSSl 
original, P. minoea, the sloe or blaOkthom. (Baa ydiniii!!) 

Ibe related ]VemoiMl<a of Oalahria la veined In as a 

remedy for lover. The plums of the New Woolil Wer In 
their oondnplloate vonatioh, fruit wtth Utile or no blooin, 
and In aome speolea voy tuimd atonea approaohing tl^ 
of the oheny, as In P. AmsriMiM, the red or yeUow plum 
of the Atlantio Btatoa (alao called Ckmodhpiuin and hone- 
plum): P, miaeiUmia. the beaoh-plam ; P. oubeordata. the 
wild jJmn of California; and P. angwAdta (P. CMmioX 
the (mIOkaaaw pliim, or hog-plum. The oheny ae^n, 
Carasiw, known by ita smooUi fruit without a bloom, eon- 
dnplloate vemaaon, and solitary Olastered or nmnded 
flowers nrecedlng or aooompanring the leavea InOludes 
about 80 ipeoica of which P. Cuaeue Is the parmt of the 
red and many other garden oherriea (Seeekcrvyi.CkfiaMiia 
fdgaroon, and mormo. For P. anfiim, also oalled mowRnf 
and OMny; aee man and hodgAerry: alao Hreeh-wamer. 
nueraeea. unaraoeMno. and ratgAa, For P. MahaUh, see 
mahaleb. and out under oorymb. For P. Cha m eeeerae ue. 
aee ground-diorry.) Two related qp^es belong to the 
eastern United Btatea, the dwarf P. pumikL or sanri- 
oherry, and P. PcaiuirnMmiaa the wila red oheny, pin- 
oheny, or ptoeon-oherry. (Seejila-elkerm.) The section 

' Padue contains cherries wltti rsoemed flowers following 
the leavea and smallea losa edible fruit, aa P. Padue at 
Burvpa known as bbra-ekerry, and 4' American speoiea 
P. CapuH and P. demfiaa, the wfld cherrlea, respectlvdy, 
of Texas aud the Rooky Mountains ; P. eMtina, the black 
oheny, mm-oheny, or cabinet-ebony (see nctn-eksny); 
and P. FfryMmo, the choke-cherry. Another section, 
Lauroeeraeue, snggasta the trae laurel in its evergreen 
leavea and has raoemod flowera with a short oboonloai 
oalya a condnplioate vernation, and a small, smootlL In- 
edible beny-llke fmlL It Inoludea about 80 si^es, both 
temperate and tropical, mainly American, as P. ocaumte- 
the West Indian laurel or prane-tree ; the Californian 
P. <Kej/(tiKa, the iday, alao oalled hbUg laurel; and P. Caro- 
iintofM, the Carolina oheny-laurel, also known as u/Od 
cram end vOdpeoeh. (^orange^ andpeocA-biuka.) For 
the long-oultivam P. Lauroeeraeue, type of this section, 
alao known as eherrgAay.laureLeherry, and daU qf TrAb 
eond, aee eherry-laurd, alao laurel-vater. The Veraalllea 
lanrelofgardenaia a variety of this. P.LueitaniealM the 
Portugal lanrel. A apodea similarly valued for the beauty 
of both ita leavea ana flowera la P. Pwudfjeanuwi^ the aa- 
kuraof Japan, alao called Chineee cherry, uaod in Japanese 
wood-engraving. 

prurience (pr6'ri-§u8), n. [<j>ri(r/9/2(0 4* -ce.] 
Same an pruriency. 

There la aprurienee in the speech of some. 

Wrath Bta^ him, or elae Ood would atrike them dumb. 

Couper, Couveraation, L 81 

pmricnCF (prfi'ri-en-si), t». [As p^^urience (see 
-op)*] Tne obarac&r or state of biMiig prurient, 
(a) An Itohlng or longing after aometblng; an eager de« 
■lie or appetite. 

This aelfaame vile prurieney tor fresh adventure In all 
things haa got • . . strongly into onr habits and humours. 

Sterne, J'rlstraiii Shandy, I. 8a 

The bnatllng inalgnlflcmnoe of Maximilian, cursed with 
an impotent pnirimey for renown, if oeautoy, MacbiavellL 

(8) A tendency toward, or a habit of, laacivloua thonght; 
Bciisnallty. 

Between pmdeiy and pruHeney in such mattera there 
Is a wide debatable gronnd, and it is not always easy to 
draw the line which aeporatce what la pemiisslUe from 
what la not. The American, XVII. lia 

prurient (pr6'ri-ent), a. [= Va.prnriente, < L. 
/Aricrtoti(f->, ppr. of prurire, iteh.1 1 . Itching ; 
having an eager desire or longing for some- 
thing. 

There was always In the generality of mankind a pru- 
rient dedre and muikering after the knowledge of future 
events. Oulveneett, light of Nature. (Ord MB.) 

Love 

Should have aome rest and pleasure in himself. 

Not ever be too onriona for a boon. 

Too prurient tor a proof against the grain 

Of him ye say ye love. Tonnyeon, Merlin and Vivian. 

2. Inclined to lascivions thought; of an un- 
clean habit of mind; sensual. 

The eye of rain and prurient la darting from^^y 

irurient 
keslre. 

ginoilB (pri^rij^i-xms), a. Tss F. prurigi- 
ss Sp. Pg. It. pruriginoeOf < L. j 


to objeot of lUicIt attraotion. 



neux ss Sp. Pg. It. pruriginoeo. < L. pruripino^ 
8N8, having the itch, scabby, < prurigo 
an itching, < prurire, itch : see prurient^ Af- 
fected by prurigo; oansedbyorof theUatureof 
prurigo. 

Their Uood becoming pruriginoue, and exalted by the 
■alt and corrupt diet, aa It often doea, p^noei manga 
aoaba. lenroaieB. 

GreenhUl, Art of Embalming (1706X p. 161^ 

pmriffO (pri^ii'g6), n. CL., an itching, < pm- 
Hra, itch: see prurient.} An itching; sp^fl- 
cally, a papulw eruption of the skin in whioh 
the i^pAes vary in sice from a millet-seed to 
a small pea. are discrete, often in great num- 
bers and close set, irregular in distribaticni 
nearly of the color of the outiole, and usually 
intolerably itchy. 

pmxltua (prO-ri’tns), 11 . Hj., an itching, < pm- 
rirSf itch: see prurient.} An itching; mote 
specifleally, a ranetioiial affection of the ddn 




chamoteflied bj simple itching without stmo- 
tnral change. 

If than be % prurthit, or Itob of talMna let It be In 
mattefioIxeUgl^ J§r, Tayicr, Woriu (eC 1886), 1. 74a 

prnzttlis hicmaltao form of pmrltue in which the akin 
ia dry end berilL with amartlng end bnmlns^aenaetioiiB. 
It ooonre ohleSyin winter, end effeoteeepcelaw the inner 
■Idea of the ttUgha, the pf^taol moee, end the oalree. 
pnutollO (prd-si4i'n6), fi. [Bp. : sec iVuMton.] 
The western nonpareil, Paaaerina versicolor, a 
beautiful finch of sonthwesteni parts of the 
United States and Mexico, related to the nonpa- 
reil, lasnli-finch, and indi^bird, of a Prassian- 
blue color varied with purplish tints. 

Pmsalaa (pmsh^au), a. and w. [< F. Prussien 
s Sp. It. Pruseiano, < ML. 

^PrweianuSf < ML. PmaaiOf Prusia, Pmeia, 
Prutittf JBonisaia^ Bruisia, etc., G. Preuimi^, etc., 
Prussia. Of. prueCf sprwseJi 1* Of or per- 
taining to Prussia — (a) a former duchy near the 
southeastern angle of the Baltic, wmeh, after 
its union with the Mark of Brandenburg, formed 
the nucleus of the Prussian monarchy: or, fh) 
a kingdom of northern Germany, now the chief 
state in the reconstituted German empire. — 
Native VRUaiaa uiae. Seme m Hue oehar (which see, 
luidwaflhwl—Prnasiaa asparmgna Bee 

PmssUa tswdifig a hind at tiHlled Unding hsvlDg a 
ellk fMe and e cotton back.— FmagUn Vine, br o wn, 
carp, green, etc. See the noiina; 

II. H. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Prussia. 
— 2. A language belonging to the Lettish di- 
vision of the Slavo-LettTo branch of the Aryan 
family, and usually called Old Prussian, it was 
•poken iti the region between the lower Vistula and the 
Kiemen ; It became extinct in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century, being itmlaoed lergely by Ueniian. 
Pmsiianiie (prush^p-ix), v. t , ; pret. and pp. 
Prussianized^ ppr. Irussianizing, [< Prussian 
4- -ire.] To render Prussian in character, in- 
stitutions, laws, etc. 

The Srst step taken hy the Emperor Panl after his ao- 
to the throne was to inaron his little 
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Woe to the vassal who duntpiy 
Into Lord Marmloii*s privacy i 

SoMt Marmlon, tlL 1ft. 

n. Irans, To observe; note. 

Pandarns, that gan lul faste ma 
That al waa weL dkniesr. T^nsb IL 1710. 

pryi (pri), w. ; pi. pries (pris). [<prgl, e.] 1. 
A peeping glance; peonng; ounous or narrow 
inspection. [Rare.] 

From the ann and from the ahow> 

Uaate we to yon boxen bow*r. 

Secluded from the teaalngp»y 

Of Argue* eurloalty. C. A Nooa-pleoe. 

They seldom meet the eye 
OfthelltUeloveethatfly 
Bound atiottt with eeger pry, 

KtaU, To . 

2. One who pries: a prior: an inquisitive, in- 
.trusive person (with fdlusioii to Paul Pry, a 
fictitious name which, in its turn, was evi- 
dently suggested by this sense of the word). 

Wc In our silence could hear and amlle at the bnqr 
cackle of the **PryM** ontalde the door. 

llwrpei^M Mag,, LXX VIII. 82. 

prjr^ (pri), H. ; pi. t>rids (priz). [Appar. for nrfcc®, 
t^en erroiieoiiHiy as a plural: sec priro^.] A 
large lever employed to raise or move heavy 
substances; a prize. 

A doaen atrong wooden polea terved ua ai prita over 
many a lake and river bar of aaiid, gravel, and mud. 

SetattM, III. m 


pry* (pri), V, f. ; prot. and pp. }tried, ppr. prying, 
[s piy^, n.] To raise or move by means of a 
nry ; prize ; bring into a desired i>OBition or con- 
dition by means of a pry : as, to pry a box oiien. 
pryan (pn'an), n, ^uom. pryan, pWan, clayey 


ground.] Slay. [Comwai 


] 


9 Pruatiaaistd 

army from Gatchina to Mt. Feterabuig. 

Weatmirutsr Beo,, CXX VIII. fiSO. 
pmsslAte (prus'i-at), n, [< pruss{ic) + •4-afr.] A 
common name for the ferrocyanides and ferri- 
cyanides: thus, j^tassium ferrocyanide is com- 
monly called yellow prussiate of potash, potas- 
sium ferricyanide red prussiate of potash, etc. 
— PmiilatC oaks. In the manufacture fif miaaian Mae, 
the lolld cake produced by oaloiiilng pntaaaiam carlionate, 
-fllliiga, or •cuppings, ana animal matter, such 


Irun-lMiringi^ 

aa dried blood, horn,leathe^clinplngi^ eta xnia caza wnen 
broken nm Is leached, and the llanor ooncentrated tociya* 
tallisatlon. The cryatala are pnrlfled by re-oiystalllxation. 
intUHllC (pms^ik), a, [< l^futs^tan (with ref. to 
Prussian blue) + -(<?.] tu eheiu,, related to Pnis- 
sian blue, wmeh was the first cyanogen com- 
pound isolate<].-.pniBSlo add, the common name of 
hydroeyanic add. Bee hydroeyanie, 
pniBBme (pru8'in),n. [< prt««s-ic + -fncS.] Cy- 
anogen. 

prnvty G* A Middle English form of proud, 
prnt^ (prut), interj, [ME. prut, pfrof, ptrupt^ 
also fntf, < OF. trut, an exclamation of con- 
tempt or indignation. Of. fruf, tut,'] An ex- 
clamation of contempt or indignation. 

And aetteth hym ryxt at the lefta 
And aeyth prut for thy onrayug preat 

MS.aaH,170lJ,S. iiraiiweU.) 

Prntenic (pr^ten'ik), a. [< ML. PrutenuSf Pru- 
tinus, Pruxenua^ etc., a Prussian : see Prussian,] 
Prussian : notinff certain planetary tables by 
Erasmus Beinhold iu 1551, and so called by the 
author in allusion to the liberality of his pa- 
tron, Albert, Duke of Prussia. They were the 
first application of the Co|>ernioan system. 

I tmst anon, by the help of an InfUUble guide, to per- 
fect anoh Prutenie taUea as shall mend the aatronomy of 
onr wide eq^tora. MiUtm, IMvoroa L 1. (Xktwfs.) 

prnttentit’.f. r< prgfi, obs. form of proud.] To 
be proud ; hold up the head in pride or disdain. 
HafliweU, [Prov. E:^.] 
pryi (pri), V.; pret. and pp. pried, ppr. prying, 
[< ME. pryen, nrien, peep, peer; suppom to 
be a transposed form ot^firen, peer: see peer^. 
Transposition of this kind ^f r in second sylla- 
ble before a vowel to the lEhrst syllable before 
the first vowel) is peculiar; trumpositlon as 
in brid to bird is in the other direction.] 1, 
intrans. To look closely or with scrutinizing 
curiosity ; hence, to sea^ curiously or imper- 
tinently into any matter; peer; peep. 

So ferde snothar dak with astromye ; 

He walked In the feeldee, for to prye 
Uven the stwrea, what llier sbolde bifaUc^ 

Tfi he waa In a maile pnt yfOlle ; 

He Miigh nat that Okiuesr, IftIUer's Tals^ L tTS. 


prsrany (pri^.ui-i), a, [< pryan + -yl,] Con- 
taining pryaii, or mixed with pryan.— pryany 
lods,alc Kie in which the masaes, bunuhea, or atimca of 
ore occur mixed witli mure or leu fluoan and gusaan. 
[Cornwall, Eng.] 

prydet, n. An obsolete spelling of prided, 
pryer, n. Bee jnier, 

pryglltet* An obsolete preterit of pHcXr. Cbau* 
etr, 

prying (pricing), p, a. Pooping ; peering ; look- 
ing^osely into anything; lionco, inquisitive; 
curious. 

Many Imve been prying and liiijiilaltlve Into thla matter, 
hoping to know aumothlng more particularly of It 

Waleriand, Works, I. 227. 
^ I the flre-blut seldom lack. 

^iUiant Morria, Hiarthly raradist^ III. 18. 
■SyiL TnquiaUive, eta Boo eurfouf. 
prvmgly (prPing-li), adv, in a prying manner ; 
with close inspection or impertinent curiosity. 

To thoBC whopeor pryingly Into all oumers the little Inn 
of the place will suggest some memories of a very modem 
B. A, Freeman, Venice, p. 28a 


Middle English spellings of 
A Middle English spelling of 


hlsitiry. 

prjrkt.pryket.e. 

prick, 

prymet, a, and n, 
firimo, 

pirymorti *». An obsolete form of primer^, 
pryst, n. A Middle English spelling of price, 
piyset, V. t. An obsolete spelling of pnze"^, 
piytuieimi (prit-a-n5'um), fi.; pi. 


[£.,< Ur. wpvravfiov, the meeting-place or officii 
nouso of the prytanes, < nghravig, a presiding 
magistrate : see prytanis,] A public hall in an- 
cient Greek states and cities, bousing and Uni- 
fying the common ritual or official hearth of tno 
community. Tliat of Athena Is especially famous. In 


ther with thou wlio, on account of personal or anoutial 
urvlces, were entitled to this honor, 
pntanis (prit'a-nis), n,; pi. prytanes (-nez). 
[t., < Gr. wpiravir^ dial, wpdravig, a chief lord, 
prinoo, ruler, a presiding magistrate, president 
(Me def.); prob. < wpd, before.] In ancient 
Chroeoe: (a) A chief magistrate or priest in 
several states, as Rhodes, Lycia, and Miletns. 
(b) A member, during the term of presidency 
of his section, of one of the ten sections of fifty 
each into which the Henate of Five Hundred was 
divided at Athens. Theu sections constituted stand- 
ing oommittees, every one of which, In rotation, repre- 
unted the fall senate in minor mattera, and had charge 
of routine buslueu. Hue the qnotatlona 
The prytanea were by turns preiident% had the custody 
of the sM, and the keys of toe treuury and citadel, for 
one day. J, Adama, Works, IV. 480. 

The principal functions of the state Itself grew out of 
the care which was liestowed on the tribal fire. Ttio men 
who attended It In Hdlu were called the Pryianea, 

Eneya, BriL,VLm, 


In Or, anUq,, to exercise the prytany : said of 
a state or trine, or of an individual legislator. 

The order of the ten tribes In line of battle, beginning 
from the right wing; waa conformable to their order In 
prytanidng, u drawn by lot for the year. 

ffrofr. Hilt. Greece^ IV. 800. 

pr3|iiaiiy ( pri t ' n^ni ) , » . [< U r . Trorravem, a presi- 
doiicy, the terib of office or authority of a pryt- 
aiiis, < irpiravtc, a prosidiug magistrate: see 
prytanis,] In aucioiit Greece, a presidency or 
direction ; the office or dignity ox a prytanis ; 
espcicially, in ancient Athens, the period dur- 
ing which the pn^sidenoy of Uie seiiaio belonged 
to the prytanes of one section. 

If Schumann's older view Is correct, the presiding ofiloer 
In the Seimtu and Uie Assembly must always belong to the 
tribe which holds the vrytattu at the time. 

iWinir. Amer. PbUtd. Aaa., XVI. 100. 

prytlieet. An obsolete si>elling of prithee, 

t. 8. An abbreviation (ri) of postscript; (b) 
(theat.) of prow pisuic, 

piallGnda (sa-len'djl), n,\ pi. psallendm (-d5). 
[L., fern. sing, goriind. of psallerCf play on a 
stringed instrument, LL. sing tlio Psalms : see 
psalm,] In the Ainbrosian office, one of two 
proper antiphons sung at lauds and vespers on 
Btindays ami certain saints’ days. 

PBAlloid, (sal'oid), a, [< NL. psalloidesj irreg. 
< Qr, play on a striiigi*d instmraoiit, + 

rirfof , f onn .] Lyrif orm ; like the lyra, or C(»rpu8 
psalioides, of the brain. 

psahn (shm), II. [< ME. jwaUne, psamne, salm; 
partly (n) < AS. sealm s= D. psahn = MLG. salme 
sx OHG. psalmo, salniOf sahn, MHO. jmhne, 
psalm, aalntc, sabn,G,mnlm ss Hw. jwrfiN as Dan. 
psalmc; partly (5) < X)¥,pHannw, F. psaume aa 
Pr. psalm, psalmc, sahne = Hp. It. salwo = Pg. 
salmo, psalmo; < LL. psahnus aa Goth, psalma, 
psalmo, < Gr. tjia’Apdc, a song sung to the harp, a 
song, psalm, the sound of the eitliiira or hinqi, 
a piuliDg or twitching with Die lingers (cf. 
MApa, a tune playod on a citliura or hap>, > 
LL. psalma, a psalm), < yltaTiArtv, touch, twitch, 
play on a stringed instrument (> L. psallcre, 
play on a stringed iiiHlrtimeni. LL. sing the 
Psalms). Cf. psalter, malUry,] 1. A sacred 
poem or song, osnecially one in which expi'es- 
sions of praise ana thanksgiving proiniiuait : 

usually restrieted either to those eoutaiiiod in 
the Book of Psalms, or to the vi^rsifleations of 
these compOHod for the use of chundics, as tho 
Psalms of Tate and Bnuiy, of Watts, etc. 

"Thli Dragon of Dlnauit, that thoii dortly Imth fourmet : ** 
Ho wthu 111 tliu Mill tor the Sahnr to the end. 

DrUruetum nf Troy (E. E. T. H.X 1. 4486. 
Euen the name Paalmra will spiwkc for nice, which, be- 
ing interpreted, ie nothing hut wnigoe. 

iiir P. Sitiney, AjmiI. for I'oetrla 
Tliby do no more adhere and keep place together than 
the Hundredth I*aaim to thu tune of " Green HhM'vca.” 

Shak., M. W. of W., 11. 1. 63. 

The great organ . . . rolling thru* the oonrt 
A long meloilloUB thunder tn tlie mnind 
Of aolemii paalrna, and ailver litanlca. 

Tmtnyaon, rrinocM, U. 
2. pi, [cap,] A book of the Old Testament 
which follows Job ami precedes Proverbs, mid 
contains 150 iisalins and liymns; more rully, 
the Book of Psiilms. Tliu auth<irahlp of a luiyo num- 
ber of the paalina 1 b uBcrIhuil tradiilonully tu David. Many 
of them, however, arc miprioBod to date from the time of 
the exile or later. 

8. pi. Among the* nneieiil Jews, the Tlagiogra- 
pha: HO called because the Psulras constitute 
the first book in it. Luke xxiv. 44—Absoeda- 
rUn, gradual, penitential, eta, psalms. Hoc the ml- 
JeotiveB.— PsaMs of commondauon. Hue etmwenda^ 
tfon, 6.-- pBalnia of degrees, same aa gradual pealma 
(Bce gradual), 

psalm ( siini ), r, [ME. ^psalmcn, salmeu; < psalm, 
w.] I,t intrans. To sing psalms, 
n. irans. To celebrate in psalms; hymn. 
That wo her .Siibjoctii, whom He bleBBClh hy her, 
Pmdming nispraliu;, may Bound the Bamc the higher. 
Syloader, tr. of l>ii Bartae'B Weoka, 11., Thu Haiidy-Crafte. 

psalm-book (silm'bi'ik), n. [< ME. ^salmbok, 
salmhoCjK, AH. scalnMe (s D. psahnhoek s MLG. 
sahnhok ss O, psahnhuch ss Bw.psff/siM ssDan. 
psalmehog), \ sealm, psalm, t bde, book: see 
psahn and book,] 1. A collection of metrical 
triuislatioTiH of the Psalms i>renared for liturgi- 
cal use ; a Psalter. — 2. Any collection of sacred 
poems or songs for liturgical use, with or with- 
out music. 


psalmist (sil'mist or saPmist), ii. [ss F. psah 
mistcss Pr. psalmista, salmista ss Hp. It. salmista, 
< LL. psalmista, < LGr. a composer 

or singer of psalms, < Qr. ifsi?,p6c, a psalm : see 
psalm,] 1. A writer or composer of psalmr; 
especially, one of the aiiUiors of tlie psalms iu 
the Bible; specifically, David. 



Davldi ... the anoiutod of the God of Jacob, and the 
uwvttjmlmUt of lameL 9 Bam. nlU. L 

She tnn'd to |»Ioub notea Uie lyre. 

J. iJughsM, Divine Poetry. 
8. In enrty Chi'Utiian mwdCf a cautor or other 
ofRcial of tlie minor olergy charged with the 
Rinj^ng of cliimdi niiiflic. 
psaunister (Htt'inis-t/T or Ral'miH-t^r), a. [< 
pmlmiHt + 8amo VkHpmlmistn 2. 

PBalmirtry (salmis -tri or Harmis-tri), n. [< 
pHaUnM + -ry.] The art, iwst, or practice of 
Binging jmalrnR; psalmody. 

lie who, from auuli a kind of jiMfniiabVi or any other 
vorlial devotion, . . . can he perauadedof a seal and tniu 
ritf hUiou«nem in tlie pemon, hath much yet to learn. 

MiUim, Worka, L 406. (t/odrstt.) 

paalm-melodicon (sdm'me-lod^i-kon), w. A 
uiiisical iiiHiruTnent of this wood wind group, 
having soveral hTigor-holes and keys and a com- 
pass of four oc.t.nvcR, and bo constructed that 
from four to six Usniss could be produced at 
once. It was invented by S. Woiiirich in 1828, 
ami improved by L. Schmidt in 1832. Also 
called njtffthtlyra. 

pgalmodElo (sal-iiiod^ik), G. [< pnalmod-y + -fc.] 
Belonging or relating to psalmody. 

That KlorluuH iHsly uf pmlmodie llteratiire or hymnoh 
ogy wlUuh coiiatitutoa tlin Hnok of Paalma. 

J. A. AUmmlwr, On the Paalma, II. 204. 

psalmodlcal (sal-inod'i-kal), a, [< pmhuodie 
+ -al.} I^me as psalmoflic. 

If Qiioen Elliaboth patronised cathedral muaick ozcIQ' 
■Ively, aho did nut Inturdlot- pnaimodieal. 

W, Mamm, Ohurch Music, p. 170. 

psalmodiBt (Harm^-ilist or sU'mo-dist), n. [< 
pstibnofl^ff + J One who composes or sings 
psalms or snored songs. 

It will be thought as flt for our llpa and hearts aa for 
onr curs tu turn tmalwMlUft, 

iiamnoiult On the l'Salmf^ ITef. (iMlhain.) 

Prophet In some ports of tlie Scripture seems to imply 
little more than a mere poet, or pMcmodM, who aniig oi- 
toiiipore vemea to the aoniid uf an iiiatnimeiit. 

/>r. Hurtieyt Hist. Mnalc, 1. 290. 

paalmodize (Barm^-<]i7. or sit'mfMius), V. i . ; pret. 
an d pp. psalmoiHffedy pj »r. mabitodising, [v intaU 
wod-y + To practise psalmody. 

In short, tlio bird perform'd hla part 
111 all tlie jmUmodhittff art. 

J. O. Cooper, Ver-Vert, it. 

psah&odST (sal'ni^li or Bii'mo-di), n. [< ME. 
paalmmy, < OF, (and F.) paalmodic ssVr, pmU 
mmlia =s Hn. aahmdiu =s It. Balmodia ss V^/pmV- 
Modia, < Mli. jvmhuodin, < Or. a sing- 

hig t><» the harp, < (M(4r.) sing to Die 

harp,< a song (see ;Mrt2si),+ tuiAuv, 

sing: sec odr^,'] 1. The art, act, or practice of 
Binging psalms or hymns as a jiart of worsJiip. 

Ah t4»ucblng tliiti Ih laide to our cliargo In pealmodiee 
and aoiigH, wliei-ewltb our aUuiideroni do fray tlie alinpb*, 
1 haiiu thiiM to any. /Vkm, Murtyns P< 1021, an. 15SS. 

Galvin, who bud certainly leas muHlc in hla soul than the 
other ll.iiih«sr1, rejected boUi voi*4il and iiiatruiueutal har- 
niuiiy, and admitted only uiiiMMioiia pmUwHiii. 

H'. Mneon, Ghureh Mnalc, Hi. 

Hu was nlmi an cxpttrt in pmhHndft, having in hla youth 
boon the pride uf tlie vUliige aliigliig'Boliool. * 

/f. B, StAwe, Oldtuwn, p. .94. 

8. PsaliiiH collect iv<dy, especially in the form 
of metneal versions prepared for liturgical use. 
pBalmody (sarmo-<1i or sll'm^di), v, t,; pret. 
and pp. matmodird, ]ipr. iMahiiodifinff, [< jwal- 
mody, u.j To hymn; celebrate In psalms. 

It la an event which can be looked on ; which may atlll 
be oxecmt«!d, atlll Iwcelelirated and naafifi^Aid; hut which 
It were heller now to begin iiiideratandliig. 

Carl]^, Mlao., Iv. lia (DavUnu) 

psalmographt (sal'nip-grAf ), a. [< LL. psalnuh 
ymphuH, < (Ir. a psalm-writer, < 

iiaAfidg, a psalm, + yp&^iv, wnte.] Same as 
jiBidmoyrapher, 

That great King-rrophet^ Poet, Conqueror, 

Sweet i^ealtnofrraph, 

SiHnvtrr, ir. of IHi Tiartaa's Triumph of Faith, III. 10. 

Tills, Uie moat sweet and sacred pmUtnoffraph, 

MidUlefon, World Tost at Teniila. 

psalmompher (sal-mog'ri^fOr), w. [< pmUmo- 
graph + -cri.] A wriU^r of psalms or sacred 
songs. 

Therefore our PmUmoffrapher, vor. 15 [Pa. cxvlU.1, hav- 
ing aliuwed that ** the voice uf rejoicing and aalvauon la 
III the talHmmidea of the lightooua," he adds, **The right 
hand of the U>rtl hatli done vnllaiitly.*' 

hev, T. Adatne, Works, 1. 110. 

pBalmographist (Mal-mog'ri^list), n. [< iMtalmo- 
graph 4* -Mf.] Same as )Malm<tgraphvr, 
psalmofpraphy (sal-mog'ra-fi), a. [< Gr. ^p6c, 
**»Dg» 4- < ypdApetv, write. Cf. ^mdmo- 

graph.'] The art or x>ractice of writing psalmg 
or sacred songs. 
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psalniHdngor (silm'sing'Ar), ». One who sings 
psalms ; especially, one who bolds that the con- 
gregational singing of {isalms Is a necessary 
part of all church worship. 

psalm-fllnglng (Bkm'sing'ing), ft. The act or 
practice ofmnging psalms or similar sacred 
|iocms as a part of clmrch worship. 

psalm-tone (sUm'tdn), n. In mccncral muBie, a 
melmly or tone to which a portion of the Psalter 
was habitually sung. 

psaloid (sa'loid), a. [< Gr. an arch, vault, 
+ ddof, form.] Rosembliug an arch. ThamaB, 
Med. Diet. 

psalter (sUFtdr), n. [< ME. pBauter^pBautere, 
sautcr, Hautrc,<. OF.pBafUHer, Bautier, F. pnauHer 
s= Pr. pBulUri, Balleri, Bauteri a Sp. Balterio m Pg. 
pBaltaria as It. saltero, BultBrio, i L. pBalteriutk, 
a song sung to the psaltery, LL. the psalmB 
of David, < Gr. ^Tyfuap, a psaltery, LGr. the 
Psalter, Book of Psalms: see jutaltery.] 1. 
[mp.] The Book of Psalms, oonsidered as a 
separate book of the Old Testament: usually 
restricted to those versions of or oompends 
from it which are arranged especially for the 
servicMss of the church, such as the version of 
tlie Psalms in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Thu translation of the Paolter in the Book of Common 
Traycr la not that of the authoriiod version, but that of 
tlic earlier version of Cbwimer's Bible. 

Tlicpropheto his imvn cut In penaunoo and wepyng; 

As tliu tmuUfr vs scltli, mi diidu mnnl otiiorc. 

Piere J^ntmau (A), vHi. 107. 

Aa David aeythe In the Peavtere, Quoniam penequeba- 
tiir uuus miUe, & duo fugareiit decern mllla. 

JtaruieeUle, Travels^ p. 201. 

8. In litargicB, that portion of the Psalriis ap- 
pointed for a given aay or service. 

And lluti eaoli brothw of common condition 


also the Psalms of David, the Psalter, < 
touch, twitch, play on a stringed Instrument: 
see p^fs.] 1. A musical instrument of the 
xitber group, having; several or many strings 
variously tunod, which are sounded by the fin- 
ger with or without the aid of a plec&nm. hb 
use haa beau extensive^ beginning In Biblloal ttmeii, and 
oonttnuing to the seventeenth oentuiy. It ts sitnihu' ti 
the dulolmer, except that its tone is pmdnoed fay twltcli- 
frig or ploklim instead of by striking. It dllfen from the 
harp proper in having a sound-board buhind and pandlc 1 
with 1 the strings. In some cases two or three ettiiign 
tuned In unison were provided for a single tone. 

^myMe, 


Bo swetely that al t 


And al above (her lay a gav aauMe, 

On whiob he made a nyghtea melodic^ 

1 the ohamhre rong. 

Chaucer, MtllA Tale^ I. 27. 
Praise the Lord with harp ; sing to him with theiwelbry. 
and an instrument of ten strings. Ps. xxxlll. 2. 

Deep rob'd in white, he made the Levltea stand 
With eymbals, harps, oud peatteriee In their hind. 

JPaimeU, Gift of Pootri'. 

8. Same as paaller. 

She knew all the I*»aUiery by heert, ay, and a great part 
of the Teatament beildes. 

Lamb, Dream-Cbildren. (DaeSee.) 

psaltress (sAFtres), n. rx Gr. equiv. 

to a harper (< play on a string- 

ed instrumeut), + -css.] A woman who plays 
upon the psaltery. 

Earthlaawlntiy dod; 

But spiiiig-wlnd, like a dandng msAresf. passes 
Over Its breast to waken it. 


petUlere of psalms, one for the Ilviiii 
Quuteil ill Knulieh GUde (R. 


and one for thodoad. 
. T. 8.x Int, p. xvilL 

3. In the Horn. Caih, Ch. : (a) A series of devout 
utteruuceB or aspirations, 150 in number, in 
honor of certain mysteries, as the sufferings 
of Christ. 

Euery brother and sister shsl payen, of ye commonn 
catel, a peiiy to a eauUr for ye dodes soitle. 

KngliekiMUl9{V^. R T. 8.X p. 2B. 

(h) A large chaplet or rosary, consisting of 150 
beads, corresponding to the number of the 
Psalms. 

psalterial ( sal-tfi'ri-^l), a. [< jmltfirinm + -gL] 
In cihU., of or |KU*taining to the psalterium : as, 
the pBnlUrrial aperture of tlie reticulum; the 
psalterial lamlnm. 

psalterian ( sal-te 'ri-an ) , a. [< mattery + -fiH.] 
Pertaining to a psall'cry ; resembling the music 
of a pHiillory ; musical. 

Then once again the diarmed God began 
All oath, and thningh the aorpeiit's ears It ran 
Warm, tremulous, devout, pmtUertan. 

Keati, Lamia, I. 

psalterlon (sal-tS'ri-on), n. ; pi. pmltm'ia (-jl). 
[< Gr. ^M/piov: see pBaltmum.] Same as 
jwaWry, 1. 

lie waH driven, for revenge and hla own defence, to an- 
swer with great and stout words, saying that Indeed he 
hod no skill to tune a harp, nor a viol, nor to play on a 
pealterum. North, tr. of Flutarch, p. fW. 

ps^terlnm (sal-te'ri-um), n. ; ^pl.^ 


[L. : BOO psalter, psaltery.] 

Ur, ^2. Same an jutaliety, 1. 

'f he peaUertum was a kind of lyre of an oblong square 
Bhape ; It was ployed with a rather large pleotrum. 

South KendnyUni Art Handbook, Bo. v., p. 95. 

3. In rooL, the third division of the stomach of 
a typical ruminant, between the reticulum or 
honeycomb and the abomasum; the omasum: 
also called manyplies, from the mimerons folds 
of mucous memoraue which nearly fill the in- 
t4*rior. It la reduced to a mere tube, without fblda in 
the leas typical niminant%aa the TViopiilid*. Beeontun- 
dorrtmwiianf. 

When this pOTtlon of the stomach Is dit open loi^tn- 
dlnally, the lamdin fall apart like the leaves of a book, 
whunoe It has received Ibelanolful name of the J*aaitcri- 
inn from anatomists, while 
butchers give it that of 
Manypliea 

iimley, Anat Vert, p. 828. 

4. In anati (a) The 
lyra of the fornix. (6) 

The peotuuoulus. 

psaltOT (sAl'tAr-i), s.j 
(-is). [< 

ME. jmtlterie, Bautrie, 

< OF. psalterie, < L. 
psalterium, psaltmry, r^irr^ = 5 if ' ; \ 
1 ^ a psalter, <Gr.Via&- SJW 
H/piov, a string^ in- ^ i 

stnunent, a pialtezy, 


Jmnniing, maodsus. 
[NL. (Temminck, 
V^Ar/D/a, fern, of V^tAn/i;, 
a harper: see psaltreas, PaaltriparuB.] A genus 
of Paridsp, the type of which is P, cxilis, a very 
small Javan titmouse: extended to various 
American species. See Pmltriparus. 
Psaltripams (sal-trip'a-f'w)* **• [NL* (Bona- 
parlo, j851), < Gr. flsi^rpta, fern, or 
haiper, + L. parutt, a titmouse.] An Ameri- 
can genus of ParidsB, containing several species 
of diminutive tite, with long tails, building very 
large poiisilo nests and laying pure- white eggs; 
the bush-tits, p, metanatie, P. nUnimue, and P, plum- 
beue are three species found in western parts of the Uiiitetl 


Psaltria (.al'tri-tt), ». 
1832), < h.pmltria, < Gr.Ji 



States, respectively known as the biaek-eared, teaat, and 
mmnbeouM bueh-HL Bee cut under bueh-UL 

Paammat (sam'li), n. TNL. (P. de Beauvois, 
1812), < Gr. iiditpog, sand.] A former genus of 
grasses: same as ArMupphiUi, 1. 

Pkammipaa (sa-mi'iie), n.jd, [NL., < Gr. 
pw:, sand, + •inm,] A subfamily of SpotigUlidm, 
without flesh-spicnleB, the skeleton consisting 
of foreign bodies cemented by indistinct spon- 

psammlsmiis ( sa-mis 'mus), n. [NL. , < Gr. issp- 
pog, sand. Of. Gr. r^pp^afiAg, a burying in the 
sand.] In ]}athol., tno passa^ of gravm in the 
urine. 

psanunite (som'lt), n. [< F. pmmmite, < Gr. 
iHipplryg, of sand, sandy, < i^ppog, sand.] Sand- 
stone ; ^tstone. [Little used by American 
geologists.] 

psammitic (sa-mit'ik), a. [< nsammite + -dc.] 
In geol., having a structure llae that of sand- 
stone made up of rounded grainn of sand. If 
the grains are sharp, the structure is called 
grit^, and the rock a grit or gritstone. 
psammocarclnoiiia (sam- 9 -kar- 8 i-n 5 ^mt), u. 
[NL., < Gr. i>dppog, sand, 4* NL. eardnama.] 
A carcinoma with a calcareous deposit. 

psammoma (sa-ma'mH), n. [NL., < Gr. iApjtog, 
sand, 4- •oma.] A tumor containing abundant 
oaloareous deposit, usually growing from the 
membranes ox the brain, and most frequently 
a myxoma or fibroma. 

Psammonemata (sam-^-nS'ma-tg), n. pi. [NL.. 
< Ghr. ifdpfiog, sand, 4- vypa {vypaT-), thread.] A 
group of homy or fibrous singes, having sand 
or other forei^ substance in the axis of the 
spongir. The common batli-sponge is an ex- 
ample. 

Psammoi^dm (sa-mof'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < 
Pmmmophis 4- •4d».] A family of harmless co- 
lubrine Ophidia, typified by the genus Psamwo^ 
phiB, now reduced to a subfamily of Colubridtr; 
the Band-euakt* 8 . in GUnthsr's olaBstfloatton It con- 
tained four genera, mreseuted chiefly Iqr Afiloan and 
Indian speelea. Also J/hammophididM, 

PsamniopliiiiflB (sam- 9 -fi'ne), n. pi [NL., < 
Psammophis 4- -tN«.] A subfamily of Cobh 
hrUlm, represented by three genera, Psamnoh 
phis, PsammodynoBteB, and Mimophis; the sand- 
snakes or desertrsnakes. They have the head dis- 
tinct the body moderately dender, not oompreeBed, the 
middle teeth ehMigated, and the poeterior ones grooved. 
The species ore all tipploal. Also J^mmqdukNSua N. 
D.Oa^ 

Bmwmftplit. (Mm'f-fls), 11 . [NL. (Wagler)) < 
Gr. tand, *f a anpent j The 



eal genxiBotPBammaphidm,hiMrigh\ml 
and divided anil gastroatege* nMnarenamurous 
Afrioan nnd Arfatio ipteie^ai P.emimmnu,fnKinmMam 


iSSl 


fmllim, 

nephenldi 


(B&'ris), n. [NL, (Cuvier, 1817), < Cr. 
etarling.] AgeHiueof tityrinebirda,now 
1 Tityra* 

PiftroeolilUl (sar-d*k6Mi-u8), n. [NL., < Gr. 

speckled, 4* ico^<ki a woodpecker.] A 
very extensive genus of Icierida, under which 
Wagler in 1829 included a number of dissimilar 
generic types: inexactly sponymous with Co* 
eieus and leterua in a broad sense. 

PsftronillS (s^rd'ni-us), n. [NL., < L. pmrth neidieni 
nimir, < Gr. ^ifap^pto^^ an unidentified pilous 1853), < ( 
stone, < ifOfkiCf speckled, < a starling.] In 
fo8«i( bot, a mniiB of petrified tree-ferns. They 
have been founa chiefly In the ]*ennlan, but elio in the 
oosl-meMuree. Pnrtione of theae petiifled tmnka have 
been ent and polinhed for omamentri puipoeea and called 
by the name of ataanUin in (lerman, and itar- or itaity- 
$ion$ in Eiisliah. 

psantertf n. A Middle English form of psal- 
ter, 

psantriet, W* A Middle English form of psal- 
tery, 

psenom, H, Bame as pshem, 

pBdient(pB6hent),n. [Egypt.] In nrcAswI.. the 
Hovereis^ crown of all l^^ypt, composed of the 
ti^ pointed miter, or white crown, of southern 
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psalltlim (sertsm), n, [< NL. pssllismvs, < Gr. 
V>rXL(r//dc, a stammering, < V^Aliriv, stammer, 
pronounce indistinctly, < faltering in 

speech, st^^mering.] A defect in enunciation ; 
miseuunciation. Faolllani murconaiatin Uapiiig, aiam- 
m^ng, bnning, healtfdto^ etc. It alao^dea^imtec defec- 


tive enunciation due to a luue-iip or defect < 
(se-Us'mus), w. [NL.] 





me as 


M (aWen'i-dS), n, pi, [NL., < Pse- 

phenus + -irfAj A family of coleopterous in- 
sects, named by Le Conte in 1861 from the 
mus Psephenus: now merged in Pamidss, 
*8eidieniUI (sf-fe'nus), s. [NL. (Haldeman. 
1855), < Or. V>r^37wk, dark, obscure.] The typical 
genus of Psepkeni- 
dee. Two species 
only are known, 
l>otn of the United 
Btates. 

^]^8m(se'fizm), 
n, T< 1^. pstphutma, 

< Gr. an 

ordinance of a de- 
liberative UHsem- 
bly, < 

count, reckon with 
pebbles or count- 
ers, < also 

a pebble, a 
smooth stone, < 

Vd«v, rub.] In _ 

Or, antitj.y a pul»- (f -j- 
lie vote of an as- 1 

sembly, spocificnl- 
ly of an assembly 
of the Athenian people; a decree or statute 
enacted by such a vote, 
psephomancy (se'fo-man-si), n. [< Gr. 
a pebble, + pavTEiu, divinarion.] Diviuathm 
by means of pebbles drawn from a heap. Rttgei, 
PmhTUns (se-fu'ms), n, [NL. (Gfinther, 
1873), < Gr. ifippKi pebble, + owpfi, toil.] A 
genus of i>olyodont fishes, having six upper 



pfiradgpigraplia 

pseudMthfiSia (sfi-des-tbe'si-(), n, [Nli., < Gr. 
Vt'crVyi', false, + alufb/a/C) feeling: see swtAeskf.] 
Imafi^ary or false feeling; imaginary sense 
of (ouch in organs that have been removed, as 
when pain is felt as if in the fingers or toes 
of an amputated limb. Alsu spelled ^mados- 
ihesia, 

Paendalopex (su-da-]d'pi«kH), n, [NL. (Bur- 
nuMsk'r, iH.'ifi), < Gr. false, + d^winy^, a 

fox. J A genus or subgeuus of South American 
Caniilep, related to LyealojfCXf but further re- 
sembling foxes in haring the pupil of the eye 
elliptical when contrHct4Hi, as in P, asarsp^ r. 
magvUameuHy etc. 

P8endambulacral(su-dam-bii-]a'kr^),a. Sim- 
ulating ambulacra nr ambulacral areas, as cer- 
tain spaces obsen’cd in blast old crinoids. 


Psffktnna letentti. 
(CruM kligwM nalurHl hijeo-l 


Wobeat.— Fiom nlleSof tho teinplc«oartof Edfbu, Uitypt. 

Egypt, combined with the red crown, square in. 
front and rising to a point behind, of northern 
The two kingdoini were united by Mcncc, who 
founded the greatneM of the Egyptian monarchy and re- 
■trained tlie power of the prieaUs at the dawn of recorded 
hiHtoiy. 

Paelaphi (sel Vflb ». pi. [NI^., pi. of Psehi- 
phuSf q. V.] in Latroille’s classification, the 
third family of trimerous Coleoptera, contain- 
ing PseJaphuH and Claviger as leading genera. 
It corresponds to the modem family Pselaphi- 
dee, but was differently located in the system, 
pselaphid (sel'^fid), a. and n, I. a. Of or per- 
taining to the PwlaphidsB, 

II. y. Any beetle of this family. 
Pselai^dm (s^laf'i-dd), n, pi, [NL. (Leach, 
1817), < Pselaphus + AdeeA An anomalous 
family of Coleoptera, typified by tlie genus Pse- 
' laphus, Th^ have been varionily located in the Paint- 
eamla or davu^nmla, and are now claeaod with the latter 
suborder. The tarai are trimerona, the doraal abdominal 
Bcgmenta arc entirely oomeoua, and the abdomen ia flxad, 
unappendiiged, and of flveor aix aegmenta. They are very 
amaiibrownlBh beetleis more or leaf pubeaceat| fdund In 
moat conntriea in moaa and snta* neats and under atonea. 
The family ia rich in genera and apeoiea ; of the former, 
XS are represented in the 
Unllkl States. 


INL., < Gr. 
feel about, 4 Ajixv, a 
box, chest.] In en- 
tom,f one of the two 
oonicul processes on 
the anterior extrem- 
ity of many bntter- 
fiy pupn, in which 
the palpi are de- 
veloped. 

Paelaj^u (mIV 

fus), n, [NL. 

(Herbst, 1792), < 

Gr. feel or 

E about.] The 
d genus of 
pkUtm^ having 
the tarsi single-clawed, and the maxillaiy pal- 
pi extremely long, the last Joint club-shaj^. 
It Is wtdo-nirsM, but the apoolaa sre not nmnarooa la«i 
thsn SO bring daaorlbed. Onljr two, /*. arickmmt snd P, 
k a gM an u t t sre fbiind in North Ameilea north of Meileou 




/!w/a/aiM triehtmi. 
(CflMi diowB iwtural felM.) 


r$rphHruM gtadiM, 

caudal fulcra enormously developed, p. giadiw 
la a Chitieae freah-wator apecitts, with a long snout extend- 
ing far beyond the munth. It attains a length of 18 feet 
Paetta (set'll), u. [NL. (Swalnsun, 1830), < L. 
nsofto, < Gr. V^/rra, a flatfish.] A genus of 
PleuroneelideB, cliameterizoil by the broad and 
nearly soaleless tuberculatod b^ly, whose col- 
ored side is brown with dark Idotchos. /*. 
maxinM is tlie famous turbot, next in size to 
the halibut among the fiatfislies. 

Paettddm (Bet'i-<ld), n. pi, [NL., < Psettus + 
-idee,} A fiuuily of acanthoptei^gian fishes, 
typified by the genus Psctlus (or Monodactiflus), 
Ine body la mncli compressed and rievatud, the vertical 
flna are oovwed wlUi acaleis the doraal has seven or right 
spines and the anal three, and the ventrala are nidimeii- 
tary. The few apoclca are iithabitanta of the Pacifle and 
Afrioan ooaaU. Sue cut under Pmttue. 

PsettilUS (se-ti'ue), n, pi, [NL., < Psetta + 
-fs«.] A subfamily of PleurtfnecHdsBf typified 
by the genus Psetia, They have a nearly irametii- 
ou and generally large mouth, and the ventral flna un- 
aymmetiioal, that of the eyed aide having an extended 
muH} on the ndge of the ab- 
domen, while tlie other ia 
narrower and lateral. Tlie 
eyes are on the left aide. It 
includes the turbot, brill, 
whiff, topknot, scaldflah, 
and many other flatflahea. 
pgettlne (sot'iu), a, and 
n. L o. Of or pi^rtain- 
ingto the PsetHnee. 

IL n: Any member 
of the group PscUinee, 

Piettus (sot 'us), ». 

FNL. (Cuvier and Va- 
lenciennes, 1831), < Or. 

a flatfish, a 
plaice, sole, or turbot.1 
A genus of carangoia 
fishes, typical of the 
family rsetHdee, P, 
argenteus is an Indo-Pacifle species, about 10 
inches long. P. sebee is West African, 
paoild-. See pseudfh', 

pmdaeonitine (stl-da-koii'i-tin), n. Same as 
pseudo-aamitine, 

mondaffllfllll (sfi-da-kfi'sis), ff. [NL., < Gr. 
false, + toiwic, a hearing.] False hear- 

. 



PmHttuem. 


n Udwt, < LGr. ifinHSandartthtc^ a falm? apostle, 
iriZ/i;, false*, 4- anutrrdluc, apostle: see apos- 
th,'] A false or pri'leiitliMl iqiostle. Also iMteu- 
do-apoHtlv, 

Kor thoHo riiilipplnn fumudoptatlea, two wavs were they 
eiieniica to tlie citMM* of (’liriat: In tliulr uuetrlnea, In 
their practice. Dp. Hall, Hermou ou l*hll. ill. 18, 19. 

PBendarachlUB (suMa-rak'ne), n, pL [NL., < 
Gr. false, + n spider: see Araeh- 

nida,“\ A group of arthroixm animals (im- 
posed by Haeckel to contain the soa-spiders, or 
rgcnogoftidn, and the water-bc^ars, or Arvtiaea, 
In Gegenlmur'a ayatein the Pnfvdmrachtup ore one of two 
prime dlvlHlotia of A mchnida, the ot hur hulng iiiftomnAiwe. 
Ainu cal lull Pmudarae/ma, Muu cuts under ilrieMiiea and 
Pyciwinniida, 

pseiulartlirogiB (su-dilr-lhrd'sis), n, A condi- 
tion in which, afl er fracture, tlierc^ is failure of 
bony union, and there remains an actual joint 
or a fibrous union with slight movement. 
PBendastacilB (su-ibis'ta-kus), v, [NL., < Qr. 

false, + derraxof. a lobster, crawfish: see 
Astaeus,’] A gcoius oi fossil decapod crusta- 
ceans, from the Holenhofeii slates of Bavaria, 
containing such species as P, jiUHinloitus, Also 
pHeudtMistaewf, 

Psandecheneis (sQ-dek-e-ne'is), a. [NL. 
(Blyth, IKtM)), < Gr, folse, + NL. Pvhe- 

acts.] A gtmus of Asiatic catfishes of the fam- 
ily SilyrliUc: so called from the adhesive ap- 
paratus or HiickingHlisk formed by plaits of 
skin lM*tweeii the pectorals, enabling the fish 
to cling to stones in the mountain strcanis 
which it inhabits. 

paendeleidiailt (HUHlel'v-faut), a. A mastodon. 
Cones, 

INMndelminth (su-del'minth ), a. r< Or. 
false, + rXpirf {C/pivtP)^ a w<»nii : see helminth.'] A 
Hupimsed eutoi»arasitic worm which proves to 
bo something cdse. Alsu psendhelminih. 

Hometimua the pmwMminthii arc really no womidlke 
that a more tiaked-cye uxuiiiiiiatioii 1 h inautflolont to de- 
termine their nature. 

T. 8. Cofibold, Tapewonna (18fl8X P- 9- 

PMndelytnun, psendelytron (su-dei'i-tram, 
-tron), w. ; pi. jmudelutra (-trjl). A falsti ely- 
trum ; a spurious or uegimeraic wing-cover or 
fon^ wing, as the small twisted process of a sty- 
lops. Soo Sirepsipitra and Slylupidep, 
PMndembryo (su-<lcm'bri-d), n. [< Gr. 
false,^ + Ipliftvnv, embryo.] A f^so embryo: 
appli(*d to various larval forms after the egg 
stage, (e) 'llie echinoiNedlum of a iica>urchiii. WyvtU* 
Thummn, (ft) The blpliinarla or braclilolarla of a ataillkh. 
(c) The ■wann-geniinulu of a apoiigu, or ao-oalled apongo- 
embryo. W. 8. Kent, 

pBendembryonic (su-dem-bri-on'ik), a. [< 
pHeMiemUryo{n-) 4- -»c.] Pertaining to a pseu- 
uembryo, or having its character; ecminopfledic. 
PsandemydSB (su-<icni'i-<16), n,pl, [NL.,< Psev- 
demys (-emyd-) + -«?.] A family of cryptodiroiis 
tortoises, named from the giuius Pseudemys^ now 
merged in the family Clentniyldee or Ttstudinidee. 
J, JS, Oray, 

pBendemys (sfi'de-mls), n, [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
1856), false, + NL. Emys,] A ge- 

nus of tortoises of the family Emyaidse^ some- 
times giving name to the Pseudemydee, It con- 
tuliia chiefly North Aminican turtlei, among them P. ru- 
goM or ruftrivfnfnk (the potter, dlder, or red-bellied tor- 
npItiX f*. eoneinmt, P, moUHenaia, etc. 
psendenoeplialiui (sad-en-sef'a-lus), ?i,; pi. 
jmudencephali (-11). [NIj., < Gr. yirvd//f, false, 
4- /yxr^oXoc, the brain.] In teratoL^ a monster 
ill which the brain is replaced by a vascular 
tumor derived from the pia mater. 
P8eildepigni|dia(8U-de-pig'ra-f^).t<.77/. [NL..< 
Gr. iltewkiriypagOf neut. pi. of fklscly 

inscribed or ascribed: see pseudepigraphous^ 



piendiplgraplia 

Spnzions writings; 9p<»oificall;rf those writings 
wniob prof OSH to be Biblical in oharaoter and 
Inspinfd in uuthorsbip, but arc not adjudged 
fl^nuiue by the general couMent of scholars; 
ShoHO profoHSiMlly Biblical liooks which are re- 
gardecl as neittier canonical nor inspired^ and 
from their character arc not worthy of use in 
religioiiH worship. lUhlical lft«»nitur« U dlrlOed into 
throe cImmm : (a) Tliu vanunlcal and iiiapIrtMi ; (b) the non* 
canonical and unliwpfred, but on account of their ohiurac- 
ter worthy of iitu In tlie aervicea of the church; thcMC 
which, tlioiiKh Biblical In form, ao vaiy from the iwbUoal 
writltiffB In Npirit tliat tlii^ are not deemed worthy of any 
place In rellKioua uae. llio aecond oonitltute the apoc- 
rypha, the tlilnl the iMoadepIffrapha. Tbua, what la aome- 
tlmei known aa the New Teatameni Apoonrpha, being not 
conaldered worthy of regard by any branch cNf the Ohria* 
tian church, proi^rly oonaiata of paendroigrapha. 

PBaudepinapnic (su-dep-i-graf 'ik), n. [< pseu- 
ilajnffrapJMHis + Inscribed with a falso 
name: specifically, pertaining to tiie Jewish 
pseudepigrapha. 

(If thcac pmudepigrapMe Hermetic writings aomo have 
come down to ua In the original Qreek. 

Mneye, BriL, XI. 701. 

P— nde p^ praiddoil (sil-dep-i-graf 'i-k^l), a, r< 
pnewitpifftaphic + -af.] Same as pMudtpi^ 
praphie, 

Pmud/tntffraphimd writing^ which ongbt not only IuIn) 
rejected but condemned. imepe. Brft., V. 12. 
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preflx, with words of aiw crlgiu, and 1w no 

. _.^jj ^ below. In aeientlllo 


yw ejnpraph.'] vm pmuieitigraphui. 

Herodotna . . . seemed ... to conclude the Orphick 
poems to have boentweudf^pmnboiia. 

(^wortht Intelleotaal Byatom, p. 206. 

pseudepigrapliy (Bu-de-pig'rft-hi, «. r< 
depifftapJi-owt •f -y, Cf. cftiffraphyJJ The falMc 
ascnjitfon of a imrticular uuthorHliip to works. 

psonaopiploic (HU^ile|>-i-pld'ik^, a, [<pMcude- 
pipUdin + -fc.] Of or pertaining to tlw pwiu- 
depiplottii. 

pBeudapiplodn (su-dc-pipM^n), «. A kind of 
omentum found in bimH. 

The pmutUmivltion {of the ttainingoj was also shown to 
differ from tnal of Liiiiicllinmtrea, and to agree with that 
of Btorka, in extending back to the cloaca. 

Athmueum, Mo. 2931, p. 876. 

PBeildeidBCOpaC7(sh*4lo-])iH'k9-pri-Hi), u. FalH<* 
or preumdea episimiiuoy. Also imndepiseopy^ 
p/teufUMpimfjfacy. [Uarc.] 

A long usurpation and convicted pmudeptnoopy of pro- 
" MUUm, (In of Uumb. Itciuoiiat., ITef. 


It was simply piimdthbadefia^ or broken blood < 
clea. " ^ 


PMadeathesia, Beo jMeudHwtktmift. 
paendlUiUlial ( Sfld-he 'mal) , a. Hame uh ^wcndih- 
kemuL 

pMUdhelmlnth, n, Hamo ns pmtdfilminth, 
PMUdimaginal (HU-di-maj'i-iml), a. Pertain- 
ing to or haviug the character of a psoudiraago; 
Bubiinaginal. 

paendinuigo (sQ-di-ma'gd), u.; pi. pseitdimti^ 
pines (sh-cli-maj'i-nez). A falso imago: same 
as Hubimipo, 

Piendis (sft'dis), fi. [NTj. (Waglor, about 1830), 
< (4r, ijKitAtg, var. of V^rwb/f, false: see iMWwdfi-.] 
A genus of arciferous biitracliians of the family 
(^ysfipmihidas^ containing frogs the wchs of 
whose hind Uies oxtond up between the meta- 
tarsals, and whose t4id|KileB acquire l(*gs and 
reach the sixe of the adults before losing tludr 
tails. The iakio, P. jmmdojca, is an oxaiui>le, 
inhabiting Kouth America. 
pseudiBOdomon (su-di-sod'o-mon), n. r< Or. 
diadthfHtCf built of stones of unequal size, < 

(h/r, false, 4- Icddn^oc, built alike, i. e. in equal 
courses: see isod- 
omon.'] In areh.f 
a t,i^e of mason- 
ry in whicdi the 
courses differ as 
to tile height, 
length, or thick- 
ness of their 
stones,tiH>i stones 
of any one course, however, being alike: op- 

g osod to imdomott, in the form characterlitio of 
reek uiainnry. In which, however, the paeiidleodumon ie 
unially earlier or (especially) later than the best time, 
the coursin are alt^riiatuly thick and thin, all the thick 
courses being of the same thiuknes^ and so with all the 
thin courses. Masonry of this kind Is frequent in Roman 
work. 

paeudo-. [Before a vowel sometimes nseud^; < 
Or. V*cwJo-, ^ combining form of false, 
sham, deceitful, V^ivtoc, u falsehood — or rather 
of the orig. verb, lie, cheat, deceive.] 

An element, a qnosi-preflx, in compounds of 
Greek origin, uieaning * false,’ * counterfeit,^ 
* spurious,’ * sham.’ it la freely used aa an Eiigllah 



Pnudlsniioinna. 


I oil the 

mopc»unda made with ft are gtveu below. In aeientlllo 
compounda it impliea aomethlng deceptive In eppeeranoa 
fuiicilim, or relation. Tbna, in cfyafcauography, It is uaed 
in such cimipounds asjMnido-isometric, jwsttdo-tetiwg^^ 
ete., to describe crystals which appear to belong to the 
isometric, tctragrjnal, etc., lurstemi, but in fact belong to 
a system of lower grade of lyrometnr. (See pmu d otj/ m ' 
nu&y.} In biology it is muon used dike giuuk) to Indi- 
cate deceptive likeneoa ut tbiiiga really quite mulke ; but 
it frequently impliea a real resemblanoe so dooe aa to ob- 
scure or hiac actual ditferoiioe. 

paeudo-aconitina <snMd-a-kon'i-tin), n, A 
crystalline alkaloid (CseH 49 NOx 2 ) derived from 
Aconitum Jcrox» Also pseudaetmitine, 
paendo-angle (sh-do-ang'gl), n. An angle in 
non-Eucliaean geometry’, 
paendfr-annnliia (su-dd-an'^-lua), a. In Ifasot, 
an apparent annulus or ring of non-vesicular 
cells. 

paendo-apoatle (su'dd^pos'l), n. Same as 

jmeudaposWf, 

paencUHkQliatic (silMa-^kwat’ik), a. Growing 
in very moist places, yet not strictly aquatic, 
paeudo-archaib (8il^dd4livk&'ik), a. i&me as 
arehaistie : used especially in the fine arts. 

It la poaaibly a ssmbMivieAafrwork of theflftoenth cen- 
tury. C. CC Pfrtina, Italian Boulpture^ p 844, note. 

paeiido-articiilatlon (sd^do-ar-tik-^-la'shpn), 
n. In entofH,i (a) A deep impressed line or 
constriction surrounding a imrt, and resembling 
a true joint. {J}) A pseudo-joint, or^art resem- 
bling a true joint, but not really jointed, 
paendo-aaoetic (sfr^dd-a-set'ik), a. A pretended 
astiiotic. 

These may be tomied a set of pmudo-tuofUekt, who can 
have no real (HUivtune either with tliemaelves cur with 
heaven. MAqgas&ury, Advice to an Author, 1. 1 1. 

paendo-axia (su-dd-ak'sis), a. in hot, same as 
syMjMdium, 

paemobacterinm (sIlMd-bak-te'ri-um), u.; pi. 
jweudobaeteria (-^). A corpuscle resembling 
or mistaken for a* bacterium. 

kl oorpna* 
!, III. 739. 

paendobaaidia (su^do-b^sid'i-jl), a. pu In /lof., 
false basidia : bodies with the form and appear- 
ance of basidia and produced with tiiem. Bee 
bamtUmn, 

pseudo-Bible (su-dd-bl'bl), a. A false or pn^- 
tended Bible. 

*rhe work which the reader hns now the nrlvllege of ne* 
riiHliig is as Justly cMitltled to the name of tno Koran as the 
sci-uulled iMcucfo-Mble itself, because the word signifies 
** tliat which ought to be road." 

fknUhey, The Duotor, Intorchapter ix. ( Oavies.) 

paendoblepaia (su-dp-blop'sl-ji), a. [NL. : see 
pmmUtblfspsis,'] Bame as jntvmlobkpHis, 
pMudoblepais (su-do-blep'sis), a. [< Gr. V^n- 
c%-, false, + /fXf vision, < look, see.] 

Parablepsia; visual illusion or hallucination. 
Paeudobombus (su-d^bom'bus), a. rNL<.,< Gr. 

false, + Nil. Jiombus: see BambuSy 2.] lu 
cuUm , : (ci) An alternative generic name of bees 
of the genus Apathm, which closely resemble 
the species of liombua proper and live parasiti- 
cally in tiieir nests. \b) [1. r.] A bee of this 
genus. 

Paeudobombycea (suMo-bom-bi'saz), w. ph 
[NL., < Gr, ifeviU/c, false, + a silkworm: 

see Boinbyx,'] In Latreille^s classifioatioiu a 
division of nocturnal Upidoptera, approximate- 
ly corresponding to tbe modern families Arctn- 
die, Li Uumid«ty and Pftyehidm. Also Pamdobrnn- 
byviniM 

paeudobombydna (su-dq-bom^bi-sin), a. Per- 
taining to the PsendobomlhfceH. 
PaeudODOmbycilli (su-do-bom-bi-sl'm), a. pL 
[NL., as Pscmiobomliyceg + -<ai.] Same as 
Pstiudoitondnfces, Baisdtiml, 
imudobrachial (su-d^brft'ki-al), a. Pertain- 
ing to the pseudobracnium. 
pseudobrachium (su-dp-bra'ki-um), a.;, pi. 
psvndobrmhia ( -ft). A kind of false arm formed 
by the iictinosts' of the pectoral fin of pedicu- 
late fishes, (iill, 

paeudobntndi (suM$-brangk), a. A false or 
spiraciilar gill. Stand, Nat, Hint,, ITT. 43. 
paeudobrancdlial (sfi-d^brang'ki-A), a.; pi. 
pneudobranvhisp (-5). [\ Gr. false, + 

gills.] A false gill. See the quotation. 

The anterior branchial vein fin fiahea] givea off the hy- 
oldean artery, which aacenda along the hyoldean arch, and 
very geiiemfly temiinatca by one bnuioh In the cepballo 
circle^ and by another ontera a rete mirabile whUm Uea 
in the inner aide of the hvomandibnlar bone, and aome- 
timea boa the form of a gill. Thla la tbe pwvdobnnidMs. 

Hwdiy, Anat Vert, p. 14a 

Paeudobranohias ( 8 fi-d 9 -braug'ki-&), n, pi, 
[NL.: see paeuddbrandkia^,^ A aubmrder of 


acutibranohiate gastropoda, with the gills de- 
veloped as a branching vessel on the inner anr- 
fhee of the mantle, the bodv and shell spiral, 
the lateral central teeth of the odontophon^ 
large and irregular, and no operculum. The 
group was instituted by J. £. Gray for terres- 
&ial forms belonging to the family Praaerpin- 
idm, 

paondobrandlial (sU-dd-brang’kl-d), a, [< 
paeuddbranchia^ •¥ -f(/.] Of or pertaining to a 
pseudobranch or to pseudobranchim. 
psendobrandliate (sn-d^brang'ki-At), a, [< 

S ^dbrandkiaX + j Prorided with paeu- 

DChiSB. 

paaudobrooldte (sU-d^brfrk’it), n. A mineral 
occiuring in minute rectangulu tables in cavi- 
ties in some volcanic rocks, as andesite. It re- 
sembles brooklte, and is related to it in dompo- 
sition, consisting of the oxids of titanium and 
iron. 

paaudobulb (sU'd^bulb), u. A fleshy enlarge- 
ment of the base of the stem in many epiphytic 
orchids, having the i . pearance of a bulb, but 
solid in structure: nearly allied to the corm, 
but not subterranean. 

paondobnlbar ( 8 fl-(^-buPb^), a. Noting a 
kind of paralysis. Bee paemobulbar jtaralyaiSy 
under paraiyaia, 

paandODUlbU (sU-do-bul'bil), n. In hot,y an 
ofiphytic outgrowth sometimes replacing or- 
dinary sporangia in ferns, and producing an- 
theriaia and archogonia. 
paendoblllboilB (su^^buPbus), a. Having the 
character of, or marked by the presence of, a 
pseudobulb. 

paeudoemreinoid (su-do-kllr'si-iioid), a, and 91. 
I. a. Being macrurous and simulatiug a brachy- 
urouB cmstaceau; looking like a crab without 
being one. 

n. a- A pseiidocarcinoid crustacean, as a 
member of tiie genus Tbenua or Ibacua, Huxley, 
psendocaro (su'dq-karp), n. [< Nh.tfaeudo- 
carjiUH, < (ir. false, + aapnog, fruit.] That 

pari of an anthocaiqious fruit which does not 
belong to tbe pericari>* Also called anthocarp 
or anmoearidunt. Bee anthomri>oua, 
paendocarpona (su-dq-kfir'pus), a, [< '^h, 
jmfudomrpna ! see 2 >aewlocarp,'] lu hot,, same 
as anihocarvom. 

paendOoCQlZiat (sil'dd-krist), n, [< LL. paeudo 
chriatua, < Gr. yjxMxptaroCt a false Christ, < 

6^, false, 4- Xpurrdc, Christ.] One who falsely 
claims to be tue Christ. 

Be on your guard agalnit the leduotloni of tbe paeudo- 
ChriUe. Lanye, Com. on Mark xill. 6-lS dram.). 

paeado-Ohriatiaiiity (su-dd-kris-ti-an'i-tl), u. 
The religion or doctrines of a false or pretended 
Christ; counterfeit Christianity. 

Pieudo-ChrlatB, pmudo-ChriidianiUee, falie prophrii. 

Lange, Ck>m. on Mark xlli. 6-18 (trmnaX 

P 8 eild 0 -€nirlBt 0 l 0 gy(Btl'dd-kri 8 -toro-ji),fi. An 
erroneous doctrine or system of doctrines re- 
garding the nature of Cnrist. 

Tho latter Imodeni evangelical theology] hai to vindi- 
cate. . . the true divinity and hiRtoriolty of Christ agaimt 
the mythical, legendary, and humanitarian peaudo-Ckrta- 
toUtgiea of the nineteenth century. 

P, Sehaff, Clulat and (Thriitianlty, p, 172. 

paandochromla (su-do-kro'mi-fl), n, [NL., < 
Gr. false, + color.] False per- 
ception of color. ^ 

Paendochromldm (su-dd-krorn'i-dS), n. vl 
[NL.] Hame as Paendoehromididm. J. Bieh* 
ardaofty 1856. 

Paendoifihromidea (su-do-kromM-dfiz), n.ph 
[NL., pi. of Paeuddehramia, q. v.] A group of 
aoanthopteryrian trachinoid fishes, having the 
dorsal fin continuous and tho lateral line inter- 
rupted, typified by the genus Paeudochrimia, 
and corresponding to the family Paeudodhro^ 
mididw. In Gunther’s classification it was 
the fourth group of Draehinidm. Muller and 


TroscheL 1849. 

Paandochromldldg (su^d^kr^mid’i-dS). n. nl. 
[NL.^< Paeudoekremia (-mitU) + -idle.] A ramily 
of acanthopterygiaii fishes, trifled by the genus 
Paendaebromia. The body is oblong, the latoral fine 
interrupted, the head convex forward, and thephaiyn- 
nea distinct The sproies sre mostly inbabtunta of 


geal lineal 

the lndo*l>aolflo ocean. 


They have a superficial i 


blance to pomao«niti1d% but the distinct lower i^iaryn- 
geala distliiguiah them. Also Peeudaehromidat, Paamih 
ehraeddaa, and PaaudacknmidaideL Bee Plaaiapidea, and 
out under Ptaaiom. 

Csfi-dd-krom’i-doid), a. and 
n. L ff- Of or pertain!^ to the JPkeffdockro- 
mididm, 

IL n. A member of the Paeudoehrmidldse. 



Pitidodmu^^ 

PiefodockroialdoldAt (iil-46-krmii-i-doi'dfiX 
n, pt ninj.] Suae as FamuSMiirfmMdae. 
BfMAar, 1809. 

Piandodiraiili (8fl-4ok'r^ pnj. (Bup- 

pell, 1887), < Oft. false, + a kind 
of sea-flsn.] The tynioal genus of the family 
Pgeudotiirmiiididm. 

peattdodiryiallg (sa-d$-faia>lto)» Same as 
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paeodiHarltlo (sd-dd-krit'lk), n. 
or wonld-be ontio. 

Tbs srmiMt hurt those 

did him wee pratandlng to 

WM not entliar. Ayn^ To^ (ad. 


A pretended 


lx thingi on him of which ha 
LlTMXLSir. 


psendo^iiien (sd-dO-sit'i-xn), n. One who 
falsely lays claim to the right of oitisenship. 

Soma indaad hold that ha who ie nnjnstlj a ottlaan la a 
u t mtf od W i wi , a men ooantatfait 

(WUeatr.ofAiiitoaa^lLUS. (Joantt.) 

psendtHiilamridsm (sd-dO-klhs'i-sism), 11. A 
, false or affected elawioism. 

An tnoraasltig nomhar ofparaona wore p ort o iea anonah 
to faal|a difltonlly In raadins] ... the prodnetlona of a 
pendbMudeiem, the olaaiicrun oiradhaolaand pariwte 
AoimH; Study WIndowa p. Si. 

psend o ces l e (s&'dp-sOl), n. [< Or. Vev%, falso, 
-f mAAoc, hollow.] In godLf a certain cavity of 
some invertebrates : better cMed pseudoetBiom. 

The adult body cavity oomaa antindy from pmtdoeaU. 

Adtm SedguMc, Hloraa. Sdanoa, fx vn. 491. 

pseadoccslic (Bu-d9-sd'lik), a. Of or pertaining 
to the pseudocmle. 

Thia atatament amdiaa alao to the heart and parloar- 
dlum. Thaaa are both pmiAoooMt. 

AOmeaedgwkk, MIoroa. Sdanca XXVn. m. 

paondoeoslom (su-d(^aom), n. [< Or. 
false, + aotlu/ia, a hollow, cavity: see eaioma.} 
Same Mpseudocmle. 

psendooollllliella (su-df^kol-u-mel'^). n.; pi. 
psettdooftlumelUe (-8). In corals, a kind of false 
columella formed by the twisting together of 
the inner ends of septa; a parietal or septal 
columella. 

The more prumlnant a^ta extend to the centre of the 
ooralllta and than either unite evenly by their free inner 
margina or curve round each other to a alight extent, 
thua forming a atructnre to which the name of pmudo- 
cUwnMa has been given. 

QuarL Jour. CM. Soo,, XUV. 210. 

psendocoliundllar (su^do-koUh-merttr), a. 
Pertaining to a pseudocolumella. 
pgeiidooommiflsiira (su-a9-kom4-gh'r|), n.; pi. 
pyeudowmmiamrm (-re). Same as ptmtdoefm- 
missure. Wilder and Oagt^ Auat Tech., n. 420. 
psendooominlBBiiral (sfi-d^-kc^mig'^-r^i), a. 
Of or pertaining to a pseudocommissure: as, 
paeudoctmmiaaural fibers, 

INmdocoiiiniissara (8fi-d$-kom'i-ew), n. A 
sort of commissure, formed of connective tissue, 
between the olfactory lobes of some batrachi- 
ans, as the frog. Also pneudooommiaeura, 
psendoecmdia (8fi-d9-kong'kg). n.; pi. jMrcfMio- 
eonehat (-ko). [NL., < Or. false, + xdy- 

;tv, a shell : see eoneh.'} An alinasal turbinate 
structure in the nose of birds, in front of aud 
below the turbinal proper, connected with the 
intemasal septum, and separating the vesti- 
bule of the nose from the internal nasal cavity. 
Oegenbaur^ Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 547. 
IMmdoconieoiU (BU-d$-k6r'n$-us), a. Partly 
or somewhat homy, as the mass of a^lutinat- 
ed hairs of the deciduous horns of the Ameri- 
can antelope, which form the base of the horn- 
sheath and gradually change Into true horn 
toward the tip of those organs, 
pgfindooortez (sfi-dp-kdr^teks), n. rNL., < Gr. 
false, *f L. eorteXf bark.] In oot.. an ag- 
glomeration of secondaiy branches in the FUh 
ridesBf originating at the nodes,'and closely ad- 
pressed to the miain or axial branch of a frond, 
forming a false cortex. 

’psemdOMSta (su-dp-kos'tA), s.; pL paeudoeosim 
Ntd). [< Gr. Mse, + li. eosfa, rib.] 

One of the flattened or rounded interspaces 
which stand out in slight relief between the 
septa of some corals. Quart. Jour. Oeol. Soe., 
XtilV. 213. 

psendkioogtato (sa-d^kos't&t), a. ];< Gr. inv- 
%, false, + L. MAfta, rib: see eoaia, coataie.l 
1. In boi.f false-ribbed : said of leaves in which 
the true veins are confluent into a marginal or 
intramarginal rib or vein, as in many Myrtacem. 
—9. In godLf having paeudocostie. as a coral, 
paandocotarladoiit (sfl-d^-kot-i-i8Mm), n. in 
hoUy one of the germinating threads of the 
spores of cryptogams. The name ww fbnncrty lo 
employed on the euppodtlon that these threads were In a 
meaaure analogous to theootyledonsof phanstogauuL but 
Is not now In use. 

ipmdoffrlslfl (sfi-d^krl'sis), a.; p\.p9euaQcriae9 
(Hids). In paihoUj a sudden remission of tem- 
perature, resembling a crisis, but followed im- 
mediately by a return to the previous fever, as 
may occur in croupous pneumonia. 


and jwaulo-erMolf 

which he 

(Jorfraff.) 

peendo-eroup (su'dd-krflp), a. False croup; 
larynirismus stridulus. 

pieudkicyeloaia (sa'dM-kld'sis), a. The ap- 
parent circulation of food in an ammba, sujier- 
ncially resembling cyclosis. WulUeh. 
PSeudoeyuei8(sfl^d$-sI-§'Bi8),a. Spurious ineg- 


a. [< Gr. V«vdi(r, false, 


nancy. 

pseudoeyst (sflMp-sist), ^ 

+ icboric, a bladder: see cyst.] In hot., one of 
mai^ more or less imperfectly spherical bodies 
produced by the breaxing up of the protoplasm 
of the filaments in certain of the Protophyta. 

paendodeltidinm (8flM(f-del>tid'i-um), a.: pi. 
^udffdeltidia (-ft). In Brachiopoda, a false 
aeltidinm, such as occurs in a spirifer. 
psandodipteral (sfl-d$-dip'te-r^), a. [< L. 
paeudod^terosti Gr. V«Mlod(irTcpo(,< false, 
+ diirrepo^f two-winged: see dipteral.'] In efas- 
aieal arch., noting a disposition in the plan of a 
columnar structure resembling that of a dipteral 
building in the wide iroaoe left between the peri- 
style and the cella, but with the inner row of 
columns omitted, or, a disposition of plan like 
that of the Parthenon, in which there is an in- 
ner portico of six columns within the peristyle 
before both pronaos and opisthodomos, but no 
such secondary range on the flanks. 

pseudodipterallj (8U-d9-dip'te-r^-i), adv. In 
a^iMudodipteralmannor or style. Phicye. Brit., 

paeudodiatanoe (su-do-dis't$ns), n. The dis- 
tance in non-Euolidean geometry. 

PSdndodont (su'do-dont), a. [< Gr. fevdiic, false, 
+ oAoitg (odow-) ss E. tooth.] Having false 
teeth, as a monotreme. 

pflendodox (su'dp-doks), a. and n. [< Gr. 
AdSo^og, holding a false opinion, < rjtevA^, false, 
+ a notion, an opinion, < AokcIv, tliiuk. Gf. 
orthodox.] 1. a. False; not true in opinion. 
[Bare.] 

n. n. A false but common opinion. 

Med. Ho *8 A rare fellow, without queetton t but 

He lioldi ■ome paiiidoxeii. 

Aim. Ay, ana jimudodoMf. 

^ B. Jonmm, Staple of Hewi, 111. 1. 

The Bomlita itlok not, am oiiue the Valentinlan hero- 
tioi veritaiiK Ignorantlam cogiiitionem vooan^ by a para- 
doi^ pmudadux, to call the Ignoranoo of the truth the true 
kuoidedge thereof. JUv. T. Adame, Worki^ 1. 412. 

The oountorpart of faluo and absurd paradox Is what is 
cslled the vulgar error, the peeudodox, 

De Mtfrgan, Budget of ramdoxea p. S8. 

paeudodoxal (sfl'do-dok-sal), a. [< paeudodox 
+ -al.] Of the nature of a psoudodox or false 
opinion; falsely believed; untrue or mistaken 
in opinion. [Bare.] 

Orosla is much degenerated from what she wss 1w the 
Qhwionian aoctarles, who have infeeted tlie inhabKants 
with so many fMnn/oflfia«ll and glngltng opinlona 

Howell, Parly of Beasts, p. 122. (Datim.) 

pggndo-eplBcopaesr (suMH-pis'ko-p^-si), 

Same ns jmudepift(H 


pamidogmiffrifl (sfl^dfr-jf-nerMk), a. Spurious 
or merely nominal as a genus; of the charac- 
ter of a psendogenus: as, a paeudogeueric form ; 
pacutiogenerie names. 

psendogenus (sfl-d^d'nus), n . ; pi. imudogtn^ 
era (-jen'e-r|). [NL., < Gr. Vvwf/c, false, 4 L. 
genua, birth: see genua.] 1. In hot., a form- 
genus; a genus based upon apparent species 
which are really only stages in the life-cycle 
of species of oilier genera. Many of the so- 
called genera of fungi, bacteria, etc., are paeudo- 
or form-genera. See /onw-ycNirs, and compare 
1onu^ftpcciea,^2. In eoSl,, a spurious genus, 
jramdogeuera, or pseudogenerlo names, may be due to (a) 
the Imsffinatlon, as whoii hypothetloal or sui^sltltloas 
ancestnu forms, of which nothing Is aotuslly unown, are 
namcHl ss genera (see seversi oases among words begfri' 

Ding III Pro., ProUf) * " 

particularly of 


psoudofllsxift 

fllarim (-8). [NL.,’ < Or. false, + L. 

JUum, thread ; see Jitar.] . A stago in the devel- 
opment of a gregarina, supervening upon the 
finishing of the early embryonic condition of 
a pseudonavicella, and passing into the condi- 
tion of the adult. Bee pacudondvioella. B.Van 
Beneden. 

pieadofllaxian (suMo-fl-la'ri-ftn), a. and n. [< 
paoudofllaria + -an.] I. a. Pertaining to a 
pseudofilaria, or having its character, 
n, ft. A pseudofilaria. 

pseudofoUftCeons (su-do-fo-li-ft'shius), a. f< 
Gr. i>evdijg, false, + U. fmiaceua, leafy : aeefoti-. 
aoeoua.] In hot., prorided with lobes or expan- 
sions resembling leaves: said of a thallus or 
stem. 

/bin«lo-/ol4acsotfff forma In which the thaUus Is Idbed, 
the lobes assuming lesMlke forma 

Underwood, BulL of I1L State Laboratocy, II. CL 

pawdogal en a (su'd^-gfrld'nft), n. Falso ga- 
lena. »ee blaekgack, 8, and btende. 
lumdopMrtrilla (sfl-dj^'tr^-ll), n. A false 
gastrula; that embryonic stage or state in 
which an organism resembles a gastrula with- 
out having undergone a proper gastrulation. 
Jour. Micros. 8iri., AXVIII, 848. 
pMUdogoneral (su-d^jen^rpl), a. Noting a 
kind of paralysis. See paeudogenaral paralysia, 
widet para^faia. The pscado- here really quali- 
fies not general^ but general pardtyaia. 


(b) ditfeot or error of observaHra, 
‘ tecta liable to look different 


when differently maiiiimlated ; (c) defective or mutilated 
specimens socurately described uut mlstakun for normal 
examples of tholr kind; (d) natural monstrosities not 
recognised u such ; (e) iioniisl stages of growth or de> 
velopment of any organism mistaken for a different organ- 
ism. Many pseudogenera of class (e) have l»een luuned 
among animals which undergo markra or peculiar trans- 
formations from tJiu emluyu to the sdiift, not under- 
stood by the observer at the tlme^ as many ooBlenterates, 
echinoderma crustaceaniL etc., and oven some vertebrates, 
as fishes ana batraohiAtia mndogenera in the above 
sensea are all foreign to the question of what demm» of dif- 
ference shall be aoooniited generic, and also ox any ques- 
tion of priority or other nitmeiiclatural rule. Tnoae of 
olasB (aVhave such standing as one msy clioose to allow 
them. Tliose of daas Q>) can have mrstaiidlng. In classes 
(e) and (d) pieudogeiimo names miw bold if they can be 
Identified and properly reuliaracterised (siul aro not ob- 
noxious to any rule of nomoticltttiire>. The Isiye class (e) of 
eases based upon literally *' larval" or msskvu forms of or- 
ipuiisms whose adults are already iiaiiitMl generioally has 
no dslm to recognition among New IaUii genera pnqierly 
so called. But many such neeudugenerio words are con- 
veniently retained in a mouifled sense ss English names 
of the omects which they designate. See, for example^ 
Bijptnnaria, Braehiotafia, Cymefreua, Leptoerphalua, Me. 
yaiope, Menediiu, PhtfUomma, Xoea, 

Pfleudcweuffla (su-d^gu'si-|l), n. [NL., < Gr. 

false, 4 yeiwig, sense of tasto, < yeireotku, 
taste: see False ta8t4»-pereeption. 

pseudogailBtia (Rfi-d9-guB^ti-{p, n. [Nl^., < Gr. 
ifevdi^g. false, + yrtwriJc, verbal adj. of 
taste. J Same as psewlogcusia. 
pffeildograph (sfi'do-grAf), n. A false writing. 
Bee psoudography. ’ 

pflenoographome (sfi-iiog'r^fdm), n. [< Gr. 

that which isniitriilv(1i'awii,< 
n^, false, 4 yftdiputv, write.] A fallacy imitat- 
ing an apodictic syllogism. 

PBradographiie (su-dog'n^fiz), r. /. ; pn4. and 
pp. pseudittfraphised, mt.pseudogroph icing, [< 
jmudographg 4* -for?, j To writi! wrongly ; pre- 
sent a word, etc., in an iiioomM*t fonn by writ- 
ing, printing, or any other method of graphic 
represontatioxi. [Hare.] 

If we aououiit this error typographlcsl, there must have 
been a widespread conspiracy among oldprliiturs topstu- 
doffrapMse. F. HaU, MimI. Kiig., p. 169. 

PBeQdOgraphy (su-dog'ra-ti), I/. [< Gr. 

ypa^u, a false drawing of a line, < il>€t}doypa^iv, 
draw falsely, < false. 4 ypai^tv, write.] 

An incorrect system or method of ip'aphio rep- 
resentation; bad spelling. 

''ah"isoiilyapleoeof ill writing with iia, ... for the 
, ri-ft), a.; pi. pseudfh. u sounds Just nothing in ‘'trough," "lurngh," "might," 
. j. T. ** nighty" &a, (inly the writw wan at lelsiiro to add a 

■uporttnons Letter, as there arc t<Mi many in our pmudog. 

B. Jtmmm, Eng. (liwmmar, i. 4. 


I do not Intend to pursue the many jmudogiaphut in 
nae^ . . . but to shew of how great uoiicerii the emphasis 
were. If rightly used, itotder, Elements of Speech, p. KM. 

PBeud(Jfr7phu»(su-dng'ri-fu8),w. [NTi.(Ridg- 
way. 1 h 74;, < Or. falst^, 4* LL. gryphua, 

a gnfTin : see Gryjdum.] A genus of Cathartidm, 
or American vultures, of which the California 
condor, P. mUfttmianus, is the only species, 
having no caruncles on the head, and the plu- 
mage of the under parts of peculiar texture. 
Hoe cut under condor, 

psendogyne (8u'd9-pn), w. [< Gr. ^>rvdm, false, 
4 yinnf, female.] One of the agamic or as(?ix- 
ual females of pJant-lioe and some other insects 
which reproduce without union with the male. 
With the ApMdidm, coition of males and true females 
results In the winter egg, from whidi hatches a pseudo- 
gync, which gives birth to a number of genemlons of 
pseudogyiics. Lichtenstein and others use the term es- 
pecially lor a member of tlie first-winged or migrant gen- 
eration of plant-lice, as distinguished from one of the 
puplferous or return migrant generation. 

A gall-making aidil% the foundress peendogpne, 

Naiure, XXX. 09. 

psendogynoiUI (sq-doj^i-nus), a. [< pseudogync 
4 -oiurTj Pertrining to a pseudogyue, or hav- 
ing its character. 

ptradocynto (Bfi-dv-jrrftt), a. [< Or. 
folae, + L. 0|rra(w, pp., tnniod round : see gy- 



ptendogyrata 

raUJ] In hot, falsely ringed, as when an elas- 
tie ring is eontined to the vortex of the spore- 
cases of ferns. lYrnHury of Hoiany. 
paendo-heart (sd-dd-hUrt'}, n. In brachiopods, 
one of several tubular infuudibuliform organs 
by which the poriviscc^ral cavity communicates 
with the palUal chamber, and which were de- 
scribed by Owen us hearts. Bee cut under 
WaUlhdmia, 

It in prubuhlo that thane pMudo-Aaoitf inbnenre the 
furiotiuii iNjth Ilf renal oncnnn and of ganttel duoti ; and 
that they are the hoiiiolognan of the organi of Bojauna of 
other luullunUn, and of the aasiueiital organi of wormi. 

ffwoUty, AnaL Invert, p. 400. 

psendohemal (su-do-h 6 'mal), a. [< Ghr. 
false, + aifia, blood: see hofnal,'] Like or an- 
alogous to blood without being blood : noting 
various fluids which circulate in the bodies of 
some invertebrates, especially annelids, and 
the structures which provide for the circula- 
tion of such fluids; water-vasoular: chyla<]ue- 
ous ; aitiiiferouH. Also pBeudhmmal, 



PuMthtim //MM Am. 


In the Arihropoda no Mgmeutal organi orjuieud-km 
▼eueli are known. Huxley, Anat invert, p. 67. 

pseudohermaidirodito ( 8 u^d 9 -hdr-maf'To-dit), 

a. Apparently hermaphrodite, though soxcci; 
alTectea by pseudohermaphroditism. 
psendobermaplirodltiBin (stt'do-hdr-maf'ro- 
di-tizm), n. False hermaphroditism; an ap- 
pearance of hc^rmapliroditism resultbig from a 
monstrous confomiation of the external geni- 
tals in sexed individuals. The usual conditions 
arc oxteiisivo hypospadia of the male or^ns, or 
hyfiertrophy of the clitoris of the fcmiilti. 
psi^ohexagonal (su^dA-hek-sag'v-nal), a. In 
eryttUiL, falsely hexagonal; appearing to be 
hexagonal, though noi really so. Twine of ortlio- 
rhomhUi aragonite reiembliiig hexagonal ciyitole are euld 
to be wnudohexofftnuUs mnie of the inieoi are pmulotie» 

X HUU, heuauio they approximate to the hexagonal lyiteiii 
lely in-Hiiglo. 

psenaoliTpertroplilc (su-do-lii-p^trof'ik), a. 
Pertaiunig to or of the nature of pseudoh}^‘r- 

trophy.—pseudoharporteoplilopaxalyil^ Boeparaf- 
ytit» 

pseudohypertrophy (Ha^d 9 .hi-p 6 r'tr 9 -fl), w. 
The eiilargemeiii of an or^^n without incrense 
of its proper tissue, as when in muscular i»seu- 
doh vperlrophy tliere is increase of fat ana con- 
noctive tissue while the musclo-flbers are atro- 
phied.^ Hnsoalar pseudohyper trop liy. Same ai 
pnewfoAimertnytMe panUynU, 

PBendo-lsidorlan Decretals. Bee Fatso Ih- 
eretah, under deoroial, 

pseudolabial (sil-do-la'bi-al), a. [< psoudola- 
bhum + -r</.] Of of pertaining to the pseudola- 
bium of a myriaiiod. 

peeudolabium (sa-do-ia'bl-um), n, ; pi, pseudo- 
labia (-ft). [NL. (Fackard, 1883h < Gr. 
false, 4- L. labium, lip.1 In chilopt^oiis My- 
riajmda, the sternite of the subbasilar plate, 
being the part called labium by Newport : usu- 
ally a largo plate, with a median indentation 
in front iiiid teeth on each side. 

It may for (a>nveiiionce in deiorlptlve xoftlogy he tonned 
the pmudolaMum. A. S, Packard, Proo. Amer. Fhllui. 

IBuc., Janc^ liKKI. p. 2l)l. 

Peeudolarix (su-ilora-riks), n. [NL. (Gordon, 
1858), < Gr. false, + larch: see 

LarixA A genus of coniferous trees of the 
tribe Ahivtinem, By'iome It ii included in the genui 
hofix, Uie larch, from which It dilferi in lia ounoi, their 
pointed icalMfHlIlngaway with the leodaind In iUleaviv, 
which reieuihle tiioio of Cednu. the oedar, Init are decid- 
noifi like thuic of the larch. 1'ne only ipeoie^ P, Krnnp- 
/eri. ii a native of China, and ii known ai yelden larch, 
from tlie color to which the light-green leavin turn In 
antnnin. It bean penduloni uonei aliout M inchei long, 
broad and conical, falling aiandcr when ripe, except ai 
long woody thruadi, paiiTng ont of the baie of the loalea 
bind them in nioMea. Sou larcA. 
psendolateral (su-<lo-lat'i)-rnl), a. In hot , hav- 
ing a teiuleiicv to become 'lateral when it is 
normally terimnal, as the fruit of certain He- 
patiew, 

pseudoleucemia (saM^m-sS'mi-ji), n, [NL. 
pwutloleuciemia, < Gr. VvwJijf, false, + Xriwdf, 
white, + diya, blood. Ci. hueemiaJ] A disease 
characterized by progressive liyiierplasia of the 
lymph-glands, sometimes of the spleen, with 
anemia and the development of secondary lym- 
phatic mwth in various parts of the body, 
but without leiicooytosis. Also called Hodfp 
kiM?» disease, tymphadenoma, malianani lympho- 
ma, hfmphfmarctma, anemia lymphaUm, etc. 

psevdolsoeoeythemia (^fl-dd-iu'k^-tbS'mi- 

|l). H. [NL. psmdoleiiusoeythtmia, < Gr. 
false, + mvk6^, white, + irf»rof , cell, + aipn, blood. 
Gf. leuecmia,^ Bame nu pseudolemoemia, 
psendolidien (su-d^-ll^eu), n. A so-called 
lichen which does not possess the one mark of a 
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true lichen— that is, the presence of algn in the 
thallus. These plinti are limply sioomyoetoiii fungi 
upon I true lichen-tlMditii or omr plaat See 

PsondoliTa (su-doFi-vft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
false, + NL. Olina, q. v.] 

In conch,, the typical genus 
of FseudoUviHOf. Swainson, 

Also Gastridium, 

Paaudoliviius (sfl-dol-i- 
vi'nfi), n,pl, [NL., < Pmm- 
doUva + -iiMS.] A sub- 
family of Jiueeinida, typi- 
flod by the genus Pseuao- 
liea. The shell li hnocinifomi, 
and the operculum hii a laiarit 
nucleus. The typical ipeciee li 
the existing PecudoUta Uumbca 
of tlio Atlantic coast of Africa, hut 
most of the qKioles are extinct 

I^ndolmedia (sfl-dol-me'di-ft), n. [NL. (Trd- 
cul, 1847), < Gr. false. + NL. Olmedia, 

a related genus of plants.] A genus of apeta- 
lous trees and shrubs of the order Urticaeem, 
tribe Artocarpex, and subtribe Olmediex, char- 
acterized bv receptacles containing numerous 
staminate flowers mixed with soales and with- 
out distinct perianths, and by pistillate flowers 
solitary in tfieir rocoptaoles. There are 6 ipecies, 
natives of troplosl Ainorloa and the Weat Indlei. Thor 
bear shining entire alteniato shortstalked leaves, whlen 
ore feather- veined and tliiii but ooriaceoue. *i1ie ovoid 
fruit is liioloaed in a persistent and enlarged fleshy peri- 
anth, and the whole forms in P. spuria of Jamaica an edi- 
blu reil drupe-like fruit 8eo bastard bread-nut (under 
brcad-wiUX and miUnoond, 

psandologistt (sv-doFo-Jist), n, [< Gr. ^bevSoho- 
yifnifc, one who speaks falsely, a liar, < ^tevdo- 
Myoc, speaking falsely: see jmeudology,] A re- 
tailer of falsehoods; a liar. 

PBOndolOgyt (sd-doFo-ji), n. [< Ghr. TjsnshXoyla, 
falsehood < spoaking falsely, < 

6f/c, false, + ^^eiv, speak: see •ology.'} The 
SCI mice of lying; falsehood of speech; men- 
dacity; lying. 

Not aucoidlng to the sound rules of 

psendomalachite (Bu-d^malV^i^)> A hv- 
drouH phosphate of copptir occurring ordinarily 


in massive forms of a bright-green color, much 
resembling malachite, it is closely related to 
dihyflrite and chlito. 

PseudomelaiilA (su-do-m^l&'ni-ft), n. [NL., < 
Gr. false, + NL. Melania, q. v.] An ex- 
tinct genus of shells superflcially resembling 
a inelanian, typical of the family Psoudomela- 
niida. 

Paendomelanllda (sa-d^mel-{^nn-fl5), ti. pi 
[NL., < Psewlomelania i- Ada,'] A family of 
toanioglossate gastropods, typified by the ge- 
nus Psewlomelania, They had elongated tnrreted 
sliells with the aperture oral and the columella simple or 
plicated forwonl. 'Ilie species inhabited the seas of the 
paluosolo to the Tortlaiy epochs, and are entirely extinct. 

pfleodomembraiie (su-dv-mem'br&n), n, A 
false membrane. Bee membrane, 
psendomembra&oiu (sfl-d^-mem'brfi-nus), a. 
Of, pertaining to, or ox the nature of *a pseudo- 
mombrano — PBtadomemhniions bronchitli,brcm- 
chitla with the formatkin of a fldie membrane lining the 
Imiiichial tubes. It may he due to diphtheria, to the in- 
halation of hot steam, or to other oauaoa.— Psiodomsill- 
branous entexltla, a non-febrtle affection of the intea- 
tlnal mucous membranc.,charaoterl8ed by the neriodlcsl 
formation of viaoona, shreddy, or tabnlar eiuastei oom- 
posed iiiaiiiiy of mucin.— Psendoiiiemlvaiioiia laxjn^ 
ffltlB, a laryngitis oharsoterlsed by the formation on and 
in the mucous membrane of a orou^us pseudomembrane ; 
true croup.— Psaimoiliemliraiions tradblltls, an in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the tmebes ao- 
compsiiied hy the formation of a pseudomembrane. 

paeudometalliQ (su'd^me-taFik), a. Falsely 
or im|>crfectly metallic: speoiftcally applied 
to a kind of luster closely resembling tnat of 
metals. 

pmndomonocatyladimoiui (sfl-d$-roon-(i-kot- 
i-loM^nus), a. In bot, having two or more 
cotyledons oonsolidated into a single masii, as 
111 tlie horse-chestnut. 

psendomorph (su'dp-mdrf), n. [< Gr. i/evd^, 
false, + jwp^, form.j A deoeptfve, irregular, 
or false form ; specifically, in mineral, a min- 
eral having a definite form belonging, not to 
the substance of whitdi it consists, but to some 
other substance which has wholly or partially 
disappeared. Sometimea quarts is found in the form 
of fluoi^spar crystals, the fluor-spar having been changed 
hy a proceaa of substitution into quarts. Such orymi 
are pseudomorphi by suhstltution ; another illaatratkm 
la that of tinstrne, oaasiterite, after ortboolaae feldspar. 
A mure oommtn and hnportant dais of paendomoiplui 
Includes those fonned by the chemical alteration of the 
original mineral : these are lllnstrated by pceudomorphi 
of native omer after the osld cuprite, where thsri has 
been a limiiie loss of one Ingredient In this case osygen; 


elum snlpnate nsi Dean onsiigeii oy simiiiptloii ot water 
to the hl'droo sulphate; or, stOX more important where 
there has been a more or leas oomplete exehsnge of oon. 
■tltaenta M of the lead oarbontte eerusito after the lead 
sulphid galena, or of serpentine after ehrysoUta or of 
ksoUn alter feldspar, etc. Psendomorphs are also fonued 
by molecular change without change of ohemloal sub- 
stance, as of eslelte after sragonitc^ or mtlle after hrook- 
Ite; these last are also called paramarpks, (See pom. 
moirphiSHLy Fseudomoiiihs very commonly Imve a non- 
orystalUiie wagy struoture^ but this Is not neoeaaully the 
oaie. 

pMlldoillorpllia(sa-d(i-m5r'fl-|),m [NL.,<Gr. 
ifevA^, false, + NL. m^thia,] One of tlie 
alkaloids of opium, Ci 7 Brx 9 N 04 . Also called 
phormia, oxumorphia, 

pgendomiwpmc (sfl-d^ a, Jfpeeudo- 

morpk + -tej Borne ea peeudomorpihom. 

pgandomorpAine (su-d^mfrr'fln), n. [< Gr. 
V)eu%, false, + NL. morphina, morphine,] Same 
as pimdamorphia, 

pBendoinorpliiam(sfi-d^m5r'fism),a. [<p«eu. 
domorph + -isffi.] The state of having a form, 
usually crystalline, different from that proper 
to the mineral ; the process by which this state 
is brought about. ^ peeuaomorph, 

pBdudmnon^ [NL.. 

< Gr. i>evoict false, + pApAuetc, a shaping, < 
pop^wv, form, shape, < pop^, form.] Bamo as 
pi^domorjihism, 

psendomon^onB (sfi-d^mdr'fas), a, [< tmu- 
domorph + -otts.] Not having the true fomi ; 
characterized by or exbibiung pseudomor- 
phism; in mineral, noting substances having 
an external form, usually ci^stalline, which 
does not properly belong to themselves. See 
psendomorph, 

paendomonila (Bfi-d$-mor'9‘lft)f n* ; pi, pseudo- 
morula (-15). A false morula: appfiedT by W. 
6. Kent to a collection or agmgate of cells 
or spores of distinctly unicemuor animals, re- 
semDling a morula, but of a different morpho- 
logical character. Boo morula. 

pa^omornlar (sfi-^mor'^-lttr). a. [< psen- 
domorula + -ar^.] Having the ebaraoter of a 
pseudomomla. 

paendonavicella (sfi-do-nav-i-seFll), n.; pi. 
pseudonavieellai-^), [NL., < Gr. false, 
LL. navioella, a small boat, dim. of navis, a 
ship: see nave^.] The embryonio form of a 
grogarine; one of a number of minute bodies 
into which the substance of an adult encysted 
gregarine breaks up in reiiroduetion. Pseudo- 
nsvibelUs are so called from their roaorohlanoe to the navl- 
oellw or navionln of diatoma. On the rupture of the cyst 


Oregarisme, Also pseudanavteuJta, 

paendonavlcelliX (sfi-do-nav-i-seFftr), a. [< 
pseudonavicella + -ar^.] Fertaiiiing to ajmeudo- 
navicella, or having its character, as the spores 
of Sjwroeoa, Also imndonavieular, 
paendonavienla (suMd-n&-vik'^-l^). n. ; pi. 
jMeudonavicula (-16). ]^L., < Gr. ifevo^, false, 
+ L. navieula, a small boat, dim. of fiasis, a 
ship,] Same an pseudonavicella, 
paendonawienlar (sfi^d^n^vik'fi-llr), a, [< 
pseudmavieula + -ar^,] Siune as pseudonavi- 
cellar. 

paendonanropter (sfi'ds-nfi-rop'tdr), n. [< 
l^eudoneuroptera,] A pseudoneuropterous in- 
sect. 

Psendonenroptdra (sfl^d^-nv-rop'te-r^), ti. pi 
[NL., < Gr. fevr%, false, + NL. Ifeureptera, 
q. V.] An oraer of Inaecta, proposed by Erioh- 
son in 1840 to contain those neuropterous in- 
sects which have the metamorphosis incom- 
plete, four membranous wings usually many- 
vein^ and mandibulate moutb-parts (except 
in one family, Bphemerida), The order Uiai de- 
fined has been alrided Into three eubordera: (1) Pta^ 
Ism, indudlng the PsfUde^ Ppoeldm, JhubOdm, and Ar- 
mttldm: (S) wUmala or dragon-l^lea ; and Fphemerhut 
or llay-fllosL Branen however, dlamemberi the Pssude- 
nsureptem, and distribntea Ita eonpmienta In hli aeoond, 
third, fourth, and ilxth ordera— lipAfliieritfa, Odosuda, 
Pleeeiptem, and ComdenUa—blM Pleecpiem Indudlqg the 
perlidi, and hla CbnuNfsitifo the tennltea and PsosfdM. 

psendonanr op terons (sfiMd-^-rop'tp-ms), <f. 
HPaeudoneuropier-aA^-ous^ Pertaining to the 
Tscudmeuropiira^ or having their characters, 
peendo-nipple (sfiMd-nip'l). n, A false nipple 
of the mammaiy gland, produced by the cita- 
tion of the non-glandnlarpart around a depres- 
sion at the bottom of wbfob the ducts open. 
PaendonlacUUs (sfl-d^nis'i-d6). n. pi [NL., < 
Fseud/omiseus *f -IdfjB.] A family m synxipbos- 
nrous merostomatouB orustaoeans of Carbonif- 
erous age, typified by the genus PseudonUms, 
Ihsgr had an oval body, abort head, large oomponnd sgsa, 
and abdomen with loven aegmenta beddm the tdaop. 


pieiodoiiiieiu n. 

^nid4Cf fal«e,+ Mil. Dntieuif q. t.] 
genus of JhmdoiiiBMm, 

Itseildcmwilftllto h. [Img. 

^Gr. iieUeiv {pm, ifMuv), belie, mid. fMeadat, 
lie (gee Meudo^,+ jMvUt, madneaB,Ji A morbid 
propensity to lie. 

psendoniioleoliu (sfi^da-nt^-klS^lns), n. ; pi, 

jutendi^nuok^ (-11). FNL.. < Or. false, 

4- L. nsofeoiss, dim. of nuoleuSf a little nut: see 
MNcfeolfis.] An accessory or supplementary 
nucleus ox some ova. 

pstodoiiydlllia (sd-dd-nik^l-um), n.; pLpMit. 
donjfoMa (-«). [NL., < Gr. false, 4- XL. 

an^fchiunh q* v.] In entom,, the onyonium or 
rourious claw between the true tarsal claws. 
See empodium and onpchium^ and compare pare- 
npchium. 

psendonjin (Bfl'd$-nim), a. [Also/MetuioN^e/ 
< F. jMesdos|f SIC, < Or. ibeMnntfioCf having a false 
name,< false. 4- oiw/io, dvoua, name.] 1 . A 
false name; especially, a fictitious name as- 
sumed by an author in order to conceal or veil 
his identity. 

The [BrontS] liiten adopted the samdoiwnw Currer, 
EUla, and Aoton Hell, oorreeponding to their Initials 

A StepkM, Bot. liaUonal Blog., VL 4ia 

a. In nat. hM., the vernacular nan\e of a nie- 
cies or other group of animals or plants, as ais- 
tinguished from its tenable tecnnical name: 
thus, robin Is the paeudowyin of Turdua ndgraUh 

Him. Cones, T 

psendonymal 
4- -a/. J lnro( , 
tenable, as the name of an animal ; not having 
the character of an onym. Cones, 
paendoiiynilty( 8 fi-d 9 -nim'l-ti),n. Upseudonym 
4- -ify.l The state of being ^udonymous, or 
of beanng a false name or signature ; the act 
or practice of writing under an assumed name. 
Contemporary Heo, (Imp, Diet,) 
paendoimiioilB (su-don'f-mus), a, [< Gr. ifiev- 
d^/io^naviug a lalso name: eee pseudonym,'] 
Beai'iiig a pseudonym, or false names applied 
to an author who publishes a work under a 
false or feigned name, or to a work thus pub- 
lished. 

Ill the primitive ege of pulilicatlon, before there exiited 
** e reeding public," Titemry productione were often anony- 
mouf ; or . . . they wore the meek of a flotltioue name, 
and were mendonpinoua 

L mmuH, Amen, of Uh. IL 94a 

paandonymoilBly (s^-don'i-mus-li), ade. In a 
pseudonymous manner ; under a pseudonym, or 
fletitious or false name. 

That vile oonoootlon of camomile whldi you loiMeiidofig* 
moudp dignify with the title of *' Bitter Ale." 

Berham, Ingoldahy Legend^ II., ITef. 

psendoparalyaiB (suMp-pi^ran^^ An af- 
fection resembling panuysis, but regarded as 
distinct from ordinary forms.— gpastlo pscodo- 
pualytfa same aa tpamo tgttnet panUyds (w1 rich sea 
under jMtrafyrif^ 

pseudoparaplegla (su-d^-par-g-pirji-ft), n. 
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pModopodifonil (sfi-d^ped'l-ffirm), a, K Or. 
The typical ieMp, false, 4- L. jica (ptd-), ma £. foot, + /or- 
nui, form.] Having the ohaxacter of a pseudo- 
pod; pseudopodial. 

Body eOiated, . . . without pmidqpedi/ionn prblouga. 
tiona Arthur Adorns, Man. AiaU Hlat., p. S70. 

PsendopereillAr (Sfi-d^per'kiji-lgr), a. [< pseu- 
doperenl^uM 4- -ar*.] raise or secondary, as an 
operculum; pertaining to a pseiidopercnliim. 
PBeodopereiilate (su-dd-pSr'k^-iAt), a. [< 
pseudojterimUum 4- -ofei.] Provided ^ith a 
pseudopcrculum ; having the aperture closed 
by a pseudoperculum. 

paendfoperciiltmi (sii-d6-p^r'k\i-lum), ».; pi. 
pseudoperoula (4H). [XL., < Gr. V^evA^, false, 
+ L. operenlum, a lid, cover: soe oncrrto.] A 
false operele; a kind of secondary lid closing 
the aperture of the shell of some pulmonate i 
tropods. Soe elonsiHnm, Also called A»i 
naeslum, * ^ 

PMOdoperldlua (sfi^dd-pe-rid'i-um), ft. In 
myeoU, a false peridiuxh: a name given to the 
membranous oup inclosing the spores in Aieu 
dium, SeepcHmust and JEcidium, 
PBeudoperiodic (sfi-dy-pS-ri-od'ik), a. Quasi- 
periodic. 

pgeildqperipteral (sfi^^d^-po-rip'te-r^), a. In 
arch., falsely peripteral : noting a temple with a 
portico in front, or porticos in front and rear, 


, romn is me pseuaonym or luraue mtgrato^ 
Cones, The Auk. 1. 321 (188^. 
lonynud (s^-don'i-mBl), a. [< tMcsdonyiii 
lnroo/.,veniaeuliff; not tecnnical nor 



Flan of Pieudoperlpteral Temple of Fortnnn Vlrllii, Rome. 

but with the columns on its flanks engaged in 
the walls, instead of standing free. Compare 
plan under opisthwlomos. 

There are but two known exam^es of Omk antiquity 


An affection like paraplegia, but regarded as es- 
sentially distinct. Tetanoid psendoparaploi^ 

i4tX 

pimidf^-pmalte (sa-d6-parV>At), n. An ap- 
parent parasite: a commensal or inquiline; 
also, a plant wmoh attacks vegetable tissues, 
but only when they are dead. 

PMUdoparagitlc (sfi-d^^par-B-sit^ik), a, Para- 
sitio apparently but not really; commensal; 
inquiline. 

PModoparendiyiiia (sfi^d^pa-reng'ki-mS), n. 
In wyedL, a tissue resembling parenchyma, 
but of far different origin, being produced from 
united and transforms byphm. 

pgendopMWdiyM (sfi-d^-par-eng-klm'- 
fb-tus), a. In uoi,, belonging to or resembling 
^uaoparenchyma. 

INMIldoputlldqniid (sfl'd(-pa-reng'kim), n. 
Same as psendoparenehyma, 

paandoparaBig (sfi-d^-par'e-sls), n. An affec- 
tion resembling parens, but regarded as dis- 
tinet from ordinary forms.-> aptitio pamidopaT- 
MlB. Ssmo M 4|Nicfi0 qpOuil jmvvi^iAi (wblw WMb under 
persiysis), 

pamdopiurthanogaiia^ rsfi-df-p&r'the-n^- 
ien 'e-sls), n. That mode of repxoductlon which 
is intermediate between metagenesis and.par- 
^enogfenesis proper. 8|peac(r,^ran. of Biol., 1. 

paaodo-patron (sfi-dd-pft'tr 9 n), ^ A pretended 
or would-be patron. [Ba^*] 

Distuben of a right of sdvowion miy thoroSore be thoM 

^ ... . — aiitsiidihtordl- 

ma Oon-, m. xvl. 


of a pseudo-peripteral ■trueture - iho irifnuitio fane of Ju- 
piter iilymiiiua at Agrigentum, and the ulne-columiied edt- 
flM at iWittuni. JCneye. Brit,, 11. 4ia 

paeudop6rlptero8(8fi'd^t>o-rip't^roB),fi. [L., 
< Gr. ^ImvdomfUitTFpoc, with a false peristyle, < 
false, 4- mplimpog, with a single row of 
columns all around : neoperiptcros,] A pseudo- 
peripteral structure. 

It would be dlHloult to decide whether this peoultar 
peeudO’peripteroe (temple of /mus at Agiigeiitniii I owed ita 
flonforuiatlon te the minding-atone at iliapuaal, ... or 
whether otliur coneidunitloni led to Uiia abiionnal nega- 
tion of the fuiidaineninl princIpleH of oolumnar architeo- 
tiiro. Bebsr, Andeiit Art (tr. by OarkeX p. Sltt. 

Paendophallia (su-dd-fal'i-tt), «. pi, [XL., < 
Gt. i>rver/Cf false, 4- phallus.] In MOrch’s 
system, a class of gastropods characterized by 
tne supposeil absence of an intromittont male 
org^an, comprising the orders Uhiniditglossa and 
Doeoalossa, Also called ICxoaptMlu. 

Paetulopllidia (sn-do-fid'i-ll), n. pi. [XL., < Gr. 
^vf%, false, 4- Mmov, dim. of a senpent: 
see Ophidia,\ In De'Blaiiiville’s system of clas- 
sification, an order of Amptiilna, characterized 
by the limbless seroentiform body (whence the 
name); the cncilians, or OpkUmorpha, Bee 
CsedHidse, 

paeudophidlan (sa-d$-fid'l-w), a. and n. [< 
Pseudtmhidia 4* -^la.] 1. a. Bavi tig the appear- 
ance of an ophidian, as an amphibian ; bclong- 
the Pscudophidia, 

A member of the Psevdophidia, 

;One (sfi'dfi-fon), n. [< Gr. ievS^, false, 
_ voice.] An iustrnment for the study 
perception of direction of sounds by the 
human ear. By it lound muy be msdo to tppesr u 
coming from sny dlreotlon other Chan the true one. Ear- 

S eoei fattened to the bead by atrapib and carrying ad- 
atable tin-plato mirrort— the latter produdng the ef- 
cU— oonitltute the initiuroont 
PBeiidoplvllWaa(8flM9-fl-iid'fj),n.w7. mL., 
< Gr. ifcwict false, 4- fvXAov, leaf, 4- •idcaTJ A 
group of Ae Oestoidea, or cestoid worms, in- 
cluding tliose tapeworms which, when mature, 
have neither sucKers nor lobes on the head, but 
a deep groove on each side. The gnmp Inclndea 
tapes found in varlona flihec. atnphlbinna, and waters 
birda aa well ssBothrioeephalusiaius^ the broad tapeworm, 
ooeaalonally infeatlng the huiuan body. 

Paendopnaiimoiia (sfi-dop-ufl'm^^-n^), w. pi 
[XL., C Gr, fevSbc, false, 4- irveifujv, lung.] A 
group of roscriferous gastropods, with the gills 
in very numerous cross-rows on the inner sur- 
face of the mantle, eyes in front of the bases 
of the tentacles, and operoulum spiral. It in- 


PBandoproatirla 

eluded the famiUes Littorinidm, Laeunidm, and 
Tmncatellidse, J, E, Gray, 
paandopod (sfiM^Hpod). n. [< Gr. false, 
4- ffoiif (trod-) as B. /oof.] 1. A member of 
the Pstmdopoda,ws an amenba; any protozoan 
which is provided with pseudopodia, or has the 
power or protruding diversiform parts of its 
surcode in the form of psendoi>odia, serving as 
temporary organs of locomotion; arhizopotl; a 
myxopod.— 8. A pseudopodium. 

Paeudopodat (s^-dop'p-iik), n. pi. [XL.; see 
psvndojmd,'] In Klireiiberg*s system of olassi- 
neaiion (18:16), a division of anoiiterous infu- 
sorians, (‘(uitainiug those called nmUJ'ooted^r 
the Anmhspit, ,ArwUina, and HadUaria, The 
term is disused, but is the origpn of the very 
common words pscudopoti and pscudopodiim, 
paeudopodal ^Hlup'd-d^l), a, [< psendopod 
!ber- 1- Provideu with pseudopods; fur- 

nished with false feet; of or pertaining to the 
Pseudopoda; rhizopod; myxo]^.— 9. Pertain- 
ing to pseudopcKlin; pseudopo<lial. 
paeildopode (su'dp-pod), n. [< jmntlopodiHm.} 
Uame nn pseudopodium, 
paendopodiai N. yUirai of pseudopodium, 
paendopodial (Hfi-do-|»6Mi-al), a. [< jmmdopo- 
dium 4- -af.] Poriaiintig to pseudopodia; form- 
ing or formed by pseudopodia: as, a ^udo~ 
podial process; jiscudojmlial movement; the 
jmudopodial aperture for the predrusion of 
pseudopodia in the lest of a foramiuifer. 
paendopodiaA (su-da-po'dl-an), a. [< pseudo- 
2}odium 4* -/in.] Same as jmudopodial 
paandqpodic (sQ-dp-podMk), a, [< pseudopod 
4- -«c. J Same as psvudfmodal W, H, Kent, 
paendopodinm (sfi-do-po^di-um), n. ; pi. pseu- 
dopodia (;^). [NL.* < Or. false, + indic 

(frod-) B B./eot.] 1. In Protozoa, as pseudo- 
pods, rhizo|M>dB. or myxopods, a temporary 
diversiform prolongation or proirusiou of the 
Barcode or boily-substance of the animalcule, 
to any extent or in any shape, capable* of being 
withdniwii or reabsorbed into t)ie general mass 
of the body, and serving as an organ of locomo- 
tion, prehension, or ingostiou; a psendopod, or 
false foot: generally in the plural. The term !■ 
very oompreheiitive in Its epnlicatloii to foot-llke, Anger- 
like^ or my-llke proceMoe of the body of protoxfieni ; but 
It it the esHeiitliil chamotor of a peeudupoilluin to lie soft, 
divereifoi’m, or varlablu in ihApeb end ieiiipomry, or nnh- 
Ject to nwlMorptioii — In which reepuclii the orgsii differs 
rroni the llxud or conutsiit procoMen of insiiy pmtolOAlli^ 
AS clltn or HAgells. l*AuudopudiA sru highly chArActerliiio 
of thu lower or non-cortlcste protoxouiia, the niyxopude or 
rhIioiMxiM proper, aa aU the Anioihf forme, the nclIoxoAne, 
the fonunliiifvn. etc. lliey nisy lie hiooo end lulrnte pro- 
ceMOB of urtuHio, or sleiiilur AlRmeiiloiix rsyi. Witeii 
lobste the nsi^udopodlA rcnisiii di«tiiic1 from one Another, 
their mArgtiiA are clear and tmiixpariint. and the granules 
which they may contain plainly Aow into their liiterlor from 


the more ftuid central part of thu lajily ; or thu whole body 
of the animalcule may Aow Into auun a paeiidoiKKl, thus 
effecting a peculiar kind of locomothm. But wiieri they 
are lUlfortn they are very apt to nin into one another, and 

S ve riio to networka, tlie constituoni Alamunta of which, 
iwever, readily amiamtc and remiin their previoua form ; 
and, whether they do thii or not, the MirfaueH of these peeu- 
dopoilla are beset hy ininnte granules, which are in fnees- 
sant motion. Sec cuts under Ariffuagduerfiim, Amoeba, and 
Botaiia, 

8. Ill Potifera, tho alniral region, caudal ex- 
tremity, or tuil-ond of a whiMd-animalcule. u 
varies much in sir.e, form, and fnnctlon, and may be 
absent. When lieat rluvulo]^!, it is a conaiderahle mus- 
cular organ, serving its s siit^er liku muatis of attachment 
or aa a An-like oigan for swimming. It is sometimes a 
j^r of tails, like styles or Aaps. 

9. In holx (a) In Alusci, a false pedicel, or 
elongation of the extremity of a branch of the 
odphyte, in tho fonu of a stalk, supporting a 
sporogonium or capsule. 

In Sphagnum, the sporogonliiin Is fnlly developed within 
tho eplgonid luavei^ and when complete the axis beneath 
It elongateiL forming the tMetidripraftiffn. 

. iAicyc. JBrff., IV. lia 

(h) In Myceiozoa, a protrusion of the protoplasm 
of an umcBboid bony, which may be drawn in, 
or into which the whole body may move, 
paendonroct (sfl'dfi-prokt), w. f< Gr. 
false t ^/xiiardi:, anus.] 1. The anus or anal 
owning oi the pseiidembryo or echinopfedimn 
of an echinodorm.— 9. Tho false oscule, or 
pseiidostome, of a sponge. W, J, Sollas, 

The faulty use of the term oscule for what is neither 
functionally nor morphologically a month Is here obvIouiL 
for In one sense the oscule Is always a iiaeudostonie; it 
would be l*etter if the tenn peeudopraet cwuld be substl- 
iuted. Bneye. BrU., XXIL 4ia 

paendoproctima (sfi-dd-prok'tus), a. [< pseu- 
dojiroet 4- •com.] Provided with a pseudo- 
proot. 

pafmdoproatyle (Sfi do-pro stil), a. [< Gr. i/>ev- 
dr/r, false, 4- wfiAmiXoc, prostyle.] Xoting a por- 
tico the projection of which from the wall is leaa 



PMidoprottfto 

than the width of its intereolnmniation. 
king. 


PMUdop8U(su-dop'8i-tt),n. [NL., < Qr. 
false, + dv^c’, sight.] False sight-perception, 
psendopnpa (sa-do-pQ'pjl), n. ; pi. pwudapupm 
(-p6). < Gr. ivvIil/Cf false, + NL. pupa, 

q. V.] A false pupa : applied to the fifth stage, 
or coaiHftate pupa, of tliose insects which un- 
dergo hypermotamorphosis. Also called mni^ 
pupa, 8ee etmreUite, and cut under Sitaris. 

paetulppapal (sfMlo-pu'pal), a. IKpseudojmpa 
+ -a/.) rertainiiig to a pseudopupa, or having 
its charaeters. 

P8eildopilB(HuMo-pus),n. pnj.(Herrem,1820), 
< Gr, false, + Trotf (irocy ss E. foot.] A 

genus of lisards of Uio family ZanuriOm. having 
rudiineiitaiy hind limbs and traces of snoulder- 
girdles. P, palla/d is an example. 

PMOdoramOBO (BU-d$-rft'm6s), n. [< Gr. i/ev^. 
false, -f L. romtfs, a branch: see ramus, ramose.] 
In hot,, forming false branches. Bee paeudora- 
mulus. 

peeadorailllllYIS (sa-d^ram'tiL-luB), n, ; pi. pseu~ 
daramuH (-H). hUh., < Gr. false, + h. 
famulus, dim. of ramus, a branch.] In hot,, a 
false branch : applied to the filaments of the 
Hivulariacese and other alg», in which the ter- 
minal part of the filament detaches itself and 
applies Itself laterally to an enlaigod part of 
the fllainent called the heterocyst. Beo hetero- 
cyst. 

piHnido-ray(sfi'd5-r&),n. A straight line or ray 
in non-£uclidean geometry. 

Paendorca (sfi-ddr'kft), w. [NIj., < Gr. 
false, + Ii. tyrea, a kind of whale: see Orca^.] 
A genus df cetaceans, established for the re- 
ception of the Phoe-mna erassidens of Owen, dis- 
covered subfossil in England, and afterward 
found living, related to Orca, but having only 
about 40 teeth aud 50 vertobne, the cervicals 
mostly ankylosed, the lumbars half as long 
again as they are broad. The animal is black, 
and attains a length of 14 feet. 

PseudOSelneB (sq-dos'l-nSz), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
il»evd^, false, 4* L. oseen (o;vo<n-), a singing bird : 
see Oscines.j In amith., in Bcdater’s arrange- 
ment of 1880, a subonler of Passeres, including 
the Acromyodi abnormales of Gorrod and Forbes, 
ortho genera Afenura and Atrichia of Australia, 
as together distinguished from Osoincs, or nor- 
mal acromyodian Passeres. 

psendOBCimne (su-dosM-nin), a. Anomalously 
oBciniiie, as the lyre-birds and scrub-birds of 
Australia; belonging to the Pscudoscincs, 

PBOndOBClerOBiB (su^up-sklS-rO'sis), n, A case 
resembling oliuically multiple sclerosis, but 
not presenting the chanictoristic lesions post 
mortem. 

PBendOBOOpe (su'dp-skOp), n. [< Gr. ifevAig, 
false, + aisuirelv, view.] A kind of stereoscope 
that makes concave parts appear convex, and 
convex parts concave, 
produce! 
sulHr prii 

jeot Viewed from their Inner ■urfsces, the latter being, 
with referenoo to the eye of the obeorver, at the angle of 
total reflection. 

Uenoc, looL the obatliiaoy with which human facet and 
form!, and other extremely familiar convex objeota refute 
to appear hollow when viewed tlirough Wheatatoiie't|Mmi- 
dmope. W. Jamm, Mind, XII. 62S. 

pBeiid0B00pic(sfi-<l^kop'ik),a. [ijmsdoscatw 
4* -ie.] Pertainuig to the pseudosoope, or to tuc 
class of cmtical phenomena which it presents, 
in which false impressions of visual objects are 
oonveyed to the mind. 

By jamudtmeopfc vltiuii we mean that **oonveirelon of 
relief'^ which It producetl by the combination of two re- 
veised perepeotive projectlunt. 

IT. B. Carpenter, Mloroi., fl SI. 
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JSTois- on.] An order of tracbe- 
ate arachnidans, with seg- 
mented abdomen not dis- 
tinctly separated from 
the cephalothorax, didac- 
tyl or chelate maxillary 
palps, two or foiur eyes, 
and no postabdomeu nor 
poison-glands: the false 
seoipions, of the families 
CheliferidsB and Obisiidm. 

Also called Ckeltferidm. 

Also Pseudosoorpionina, 
and as a family Pseudo- 
soorpionida. 

pBandoBeptata (sfl-d$- 
sep't&t), a. 1. in hot., 
having the appearance at being septate, as 
many spores.— 2. In eodl., having psendosepta, 
as corals. * 

pBendOBBlltimi (sfi-dd-sop'tum), n. ; pi. pseudo- 
septa (-tin* In corals, a false septum; a sep- 
tum not homologous with the regular septa of 
corals— that is, not identified as a oatoified 
mesentery. Thus, in HeUopara, with ei^^t 
mesenteries only, there are twelve pseudo- 
septa. 

pB^OBiphOB (sfi-df^i^fon), n. [NL., < Gr. 

false, 4- siphon: see xfohoa.] A 
false siphon ; the vertical trace in ihe exter- 
nal solid plug of the truncated shell of certain 
cephalopoda, as orthooeratitosyoontinuons with 
tlie true siphon. A . Hyatt, Proo. Best. Boo. Nat. 
Hist., XXfi. 258. 

PBeildOBipllonBl(sfi-d^d^f^n^),ii. l< pseudo- 
siphon + -a/.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
the pseudosiphon of cephalopods. 
psenaoBiphii^a (su-dM'fung-kl), n. [< Gr. 

false, + E. eiphunele."} A pseudosiphon. 
A. Hyatt. 

pBendOBmla (sfi-dos'im-4), n. [NL., < Gr. itev- 
%, ^Ise, 4- bogy, odor.] False smell-percep- 
tion.' 

pBetid0B0laii68B(8fiM^-1a'n^-5),n.pl. [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker, 1876), < Gr. false, 
4- NL. JSoUtneeB.2 A series or suborder of gamo- 
potaloiiH plants of the order ' Acrqphularinesc, 
having some relationship with the order 8ola- 
naeem, and charaoterixea by alternate leaves, 
uniformly centripetal infioresctence, a five-lobed 
corolla with the two upper lobes exterior, and 
four, sometimes 6 ve, ]>erfect stamens. It indudea 
n genera and 8 tiibet, of which the Vedsuem, or the mul- 
leu tribe. It the chief. They ore herbt or dirubi, the 
floweiti wltli a broad corolUii>tube bearing ratlier flat and 
tpreadlng lobot. 

PBendospermic (sfi-d^p^r'mik), a. {(.pseudo- 
sperm-ium + -fo.] In hot., forming or pertain- 
ing to a pseudospormium. 
paeudoBpmnlimi (8fi-d^sp5r'ml-nm), n. [NL., 
< Gr. false. 4- enkppa, seed.] In hot., any 
oiie-Bceded iiidehiscent fruit in which the peri- 
carp so closely invests the seed that the whole 

X ars as merely a seed — for example, an 
nium. 

PBeiidoBpermoiiB (sfi-d^-sp^r^mus), a. [As 
pseudospermde + -om.'\ Same as pseudosper- 
mie. 

PBendOBldiere (sfi'd^fdr), n. l. A surface of 
constant negative curvature.— 2. A sphere iu 
noTi-Euclidean TOomotry. 
pBeadoBphoricd (sfi-d^-sfer'i-k^l), o. Having 
a constant negative curvature. 

Were ipaoe really pmtdotphmieal, then ttan would ex- 
hibit a nsl parallax ovenlx^ey were inflnitely dlatant 

L a lurfaoe like that giointed 
r the curve 


which some tradieBte aoBzineB, ii the (Mriha. 
f(dff or beetle-mites, axe provided, in thMe miter 

tube. 

pBBiidOBtoma (sMos'td-ml)^ pi, pseudosto- 
fuata (sii-dd-sto'mi^-tl). [NL.: Bee pseudo 
stome.j 1. in anal., a supposed opening ou the 
surfice of a serous membmne, regarded as iho 
mouth of one of the absorbents or lymphatic 
vessels which begin in snob membranes.— 2. 
Insodl.: (a) SameaBpseiHloidome,2. (bf) [cot).] 
The name-giving genus of Pseudostomidw • 
synonymous with Oeomys. Thomas Say, 182:1. 
Also called JOiplastoma, Saecophorus, and 
comys. 


ing to a pseudostoma. 

PBendOStOlllB (sfi'df-stdm), n. [< NL. pseudos- 
toma (of. Or. ifevdderoua, the filse or blixia mouth 
of a river), < Gr. ifevobc, false, + ordpa, mouth.] 
1 . The mouth or oral orifice of the pseudembryo 
or echiuopmdium of an ochinoderm; a pseu- 
dostoma: correlated with psegdbprodf.— 2. The 
false OBOulum or secondary opening replacing 
an original osculo of a s^ngo. JJso called 
paeudoproet. 

Sadondary canali or cavltiea, which may he tnonrrent 
(veitibular) or exonirent fcloacalX the opening of the lat- 
ter to the exterior beliig tamed a f‘ ' 


^ le osnMuUh 

WVy. BWIw, Enoya Brit, 410. 

8. A pouched rat, or iK>cket-gopher, of North 
America, as Oeomys oursarius. Bee Paeudos- 
tofua, 2 (h). 

PBeudoBtomidtt (sfi-d$- 0 tomM-dB),ii.pl. [NL. 
(Gervais, 1848), < Pseudostoma 4- -kto.] a 
lamily of American rodents, with external 
cheek-pouches, named from the ^nus Pseudos- 
toma; the pocket-rats and pocket-mioe, now 
dissociated in the two famines Oeomyidm and 
Saeeomyidm; the pseudostomes. 

PBOndOBtomixia (Bfi-d^-std'miuh a. [< pseudo- 
stome + -ifiet.] Having external cheek-pouches, 
as a pocket-rat or pocket-mouse; saccomyine. 

pBBIldOBtomOBiB (su^d9-st^m5'BiB), n. [NL., < 
pseudostome 4- -osiff.] The formation or exis- 
tence of a pseudostome, or false osoule, as that 
of a sponge. W. J. SoUaa, Encye. Brit., XXII. 
416. 

pBOndOBtOimotlo (sfi'dj^i^mot'ik), a. [< pseu- 
dostomosis (-ot-) 4* -ie.} Characterized bv or ex- 
hibiting pseudostomosis; provided with pseu- 
dostomes or false oscules, as a sponge. 

pBendOBtomoOB (sMos't^mus), a. [< pseudo- 
stome 4- -ous.’] Having pseudostomes, as a 
sponge ; of or pertaining to pseudostomes. 

paeniUNltroilia (sfi-dd-strd'mft). n. In myeol., a 
false stroma; a cellular body resembling a 
stroma, as that produced in certain lichens. 
Bee stroma, 

pBendOByxnmetry (sa-dd-sim'e-trl), n. In crys- 
tal,, false symmcti^; the appearance of haring 
a higher degree ox symmetry than is actually 
Hie case, usually produced through twinning. 
Bee twin. 


by the 


m 4 yr*—y* ■ rlog - 


lUnrioiii. W. Jamm, Mind, XIL ftM. 

PBOndOBCOpically (sfi-d^-skop'i-kifl-i), ado. In 
a pseudoscopic manner; ns in a pseudosoope. 

When inonnted uMudowopteiigy, at flrei it [a photograph] 
la very nnaatlafactoiy. Jour. FrunHtn JnSL, cXXIu. m, 

paendOBCOPy (su'dp-skfi-pi), n. [< pseudosoope 
4* -«8.] The use of tlio psendoscopo, or the 
production of clfoots similar to those exhib- 
ited by it. 

PBOndOBCOrpion (su-d^kdr^pi-qn), fl. [< NL. 
tufendoscorpio{n-), < Gr. Vrwbff, false, 4- csoprdog, 
L. 8eorpio{n-). a scorpiop.] A false scorpion; 
a memoer of the t^eudosi^pUmes or Chettferi- 
dm. Bee cut in next column. 

PBeudOBOOrpioneB (suM^k5r-p!'$-iiBz), n. pi 
[NL., pi. of pseudoscofpi0(fi-) : see paeudosoofp4- 


Paendoapora (su-dos'p^if), n. [NL.,< Gr. iuv- 
%, falso, + oirof/og, seed.] A genus of myxo- 
mycetous fungi, t^ical of the family Pseudo- 
sporea, with ^asmodium wanting, or at least 
unknown. 

paeudospore (sft'd^-spfir), n. [< Gr. V«v%, 
false, -b cKbpog, seed.] In myeol., same as 
teleutoapore. 

PaendoBPoreiB (sfi-d^-spa'rH)* m. pi. rsh. 
(Zopf), < Paeudospora 4- -ms.] A funily of 
myxomyoetouB fungi of the class Monadiness, 
typified by the genus Paeudospora, 
pBondoatella (sfi-d$-8tera), n. (NL., < Gr. 
Sfevdbg, false, + L. ateUa, star.] A meteor or 

S henomonon of any kind resembling a star in 
lie heavens. 

pBondoatigma (sfi-d^tig'mB), pL pseudo- 
gl^miito(-mj^t|). A kind ox false stigma with 


the four prime divisions of Coleoptera, including 
those beetles in which the tarsi are five-jointe<), 
but the fourth joint is minute and concealed be- 
tween the lobes of the preceding, it la eqalvalen t 
to tha Orypiopentamtra d Bnrmelitar and the AUpetOa- 
men of latreille. It Inolndei the laige and Impatant 
gronpa Shynehephora, Urngieomta, and Pkytopkayu. 
paoildotetoaillBrailB (sfi'd^te-tram'e-rus), e. 
[< Gr. false. 4* rhrapeg (rrrpc-), four. 4 

ptpog, part.] Having apparently four-jointed 
bnt actually five-jointed tarsi, as a beetle ; of or 
pertaining to the Pseudotetramera. 
pBeudoiinaa (sfl-d$-tin'f^, n. [< Gr. 
false, 4* L. tinea, a worm.] The larva of cer- 
tain pyralid 'moths, as the bee-moth, Galeria 
eereana, which feeds on wax, and is a terrible 
enemy to bees. They aometlmea Infold the odh m 
thefar webato laoh an extent aa to deatroy the oonunnnliy. 
Bee Oukria, and out under bss-math. * 
PBBIldotrillMra (sfi-df-trimVrg), a. pi [NL. 
(Westwood, 1839): see pseudotrimerous.J In 
'westwood’B mtem of classiPoation, one of tht* 
four prime dxvisionB of Coleoptera, inclnding 
those oeetles in which the tarsi are four-joint- 
ed, the third joint being very diminutive and 
concealed between the lobes of the preceding. 

ItteequMent to the CkMiiMnnncmo^ Bnnneisterjuid to 
the i B wiiitiiitere and gVftwirm of letreflie. ItMudeetbe 
Clifeefeailllee SrotyUdM, JSndemyekUm, audOeestmaUa. 
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taml jointo. as a beetle; ox or pertaimng to 
the Pmmdoinmera, 

Piendotrank (siirdot*B(L'g|), n. r^. (Oar- 
riftre, 18675, < Gr. folse, + NL. T^a, 

q. V.] A genus of oonlferous trees of the 
tribe AhieUnem, sr Blohler, uid otheri It 

Is united with the nleted genus Tiuga, the hemlock- 
spraoe, from which It hss been distinguished by the sb> 
senoe of resin- vesicles in the sewls, by the smooth brsncli- 
lets. sad by cones fringed with consplcuons sharply two- 
lobedtarscta much longer than the scalea with their mid- 
ribs prolonged Into a ndne or bristle. There Is but one 
speofeiL A ikmafatU, dlsoovered by the Scotch botanist 
iMvId ^glaa In Oregon, In 1886^ the most widely dis- 
tributed timber-tree <a the IPadSo Statea known as md 
or vejUw Jtr, Oregon pine, Dooiku /r, i)DU0iaji epmoe, 
and Doufflae pine, (See Oregon pine, under ptneh) The 
wood is unlike that of any related oonite In lU abun- 
danoe of spirally marked wood-oSlls. The trees are at 
Arst pyramidal and qpruoe>llke, afteiward more spread- 
Ina with very thick uid rough brown bark. They bear 
Sat and veqr narrow linear leav^ splralhr Inserted, but 


poendimiiii (ss-do^vum), ». ; pi. pseuOava (-v|). 
[NL.| < Gr. fhlse, + £. opnm, egff.l A 

psoudovarian ovum; the egg produced in n 
; a false egg, or the germ of an in- 


PltlbPSdM 

Plllidtt (sil'i-dd), n.pl (Loew), < PdOa 
+ A family of acalyptrate Mueeidm^ 


ymr. In the variety moeroeom, the hemlock of the San 
Bernardino Mounuuna a smaller ti^ about 60 feet In 
height^ the cones reach 7 Inches long, and the laiger seeds 
contain as many as from nine to twelve seed-leavea 
PMadotnrblnolkUs (su-dp-tdr-bi-noPi-de), n. 
pi. [NL., < Gr. iWset + NL. TbrMno- 

Udm,} .A family of extinct aporose scleroder- 
matous corals, resembling with 

septa each composed of iJiree lamine free in- 
tenially, externally united by a single costa. 
The genus Jkutmia is an example. Also called 
IkmiiUltg. Edwards and Maims^ 1860. 
psemlovai n. Plural otpseudmum. 
pgendOTal (su-dO' vi^), a. r< pseudavum + -aZ.] 
Of or pertaining to a pseudovum or metovum. 
Huxleg, Anat. Invort., p. 331. 
pflendogarian (su-d^va'ri-an), a. [< pseudih 
var^y + -ton.] Of or pertaining to a pseudo- 
vary: as, a pseudomrian tubule; npseudova^ 
rian ovum. 

The terminal or anterior chamber of each peeutUmarian 
tube Is lined by an epithelium, which incloscH a number 
of nucleated cella Hudeg, Anat Invort, p. 886. 

pseildoyarinsi (su-do-va'ri-um), n. [NL. : see 
pseudovary.l Same as pacudovary, 

A portion of the edls . . . becomes converted Into a 
pentaomrivm, and the development of new pseudova 
oommenoes before the young leaves tho body of Its pa- 
rent. It is obvious that this operation la comparable to 
a kind of budding. Hukep, Anat Invort, p, 447. 


ovary of a viviparous insect, as an aphis, in 
which are developed tho kind of ova called psou- 
dova. 

The young are developed within oivana which resemble 
the ovsiioles of the true females In their disposition, and 
may be termed peeudovariee. 

Bud/oy, Anat Invert, p. 886. 

8. The filmy pellicle or so-called proligerous 
membrane of infusions of hay, etc., out of which 
infusorial animalcules were supposed to be pro- 
duced by the hoterogenists, or believers in spon- 
taneous generation. 

pBendovedar (8fi-dfi-yS'l|lr), a. [< pseudovelum 
+ -af3.] Vascular, as £he velum of a scypho- 
medusan; having the character or quality of a 
pseudovelum. 

PBendovalnm (su-do-ve'lum), n.; phjmudovela 
Ml). [NL., < Gr. false, + NL. velum,} 
The vascular velum of some hydroEoans, as the 
Seyphomeduamf containing enteric vessels, and 
regarded as morphologicfily distinct from the 
true velum of the Hymmedusts. Bee velum. 

Pfieodoviimat (sfi-dfi-vl^Pfi-rfi), n, pi. [NL. 
(Oppel, loll), < Gr. false, + L. vipera^ 

viper.] The wort-snakes (genera Aeroehofdus 
and SSpetan). 

pgendtmpaxlxifi (sfi-djkvl'p^rin), a. [As Psau^ 
daeiper-gB + -toe)^.] Having the appearance of 
a viper or other venomous serpent, but harm- 
less, as a wart-enake; pertaining to the Fsea- 
depiperm. 

pstUO-YOlcailie (sft'dfi-yol-kan'ik), a. Per- 
taining to o%prodnoed by a psendo-volcano. 

Piaildo-volcuo (sfi^dd-vol-k&'nd), it. A vol- 
cano that, when in a state of activity, emits 
smoke and sometimes flame, but no lava; alsO| 
a burning mine of coaL 

Psondovomer (sfl-d^-vd'mAr), n, [NL., < Gr. 

false, + L. soMcr, plowshare : see vomer,} 
A genus of fossil carangoid fishea of Miooene 
age. 


dividual, as an aphid, produced agamogeueti- 
cally and parthenogenetically . The unimprcgmitcd 
eggi laid by a virgin aphlc arc pceudova The delicate 
inveittng membraue or edl-wall it ruptored immediately 
by the active embryoa 

One of the hlndennoctof Uieceoelltenlargec and liecomcw 
detached from the reet ai a peeeuioeum. It thoh dlvldci 
and gives rise to a cellular mass, dlstlugnidmble Into a 
peripheral Isyer of clear cells and a central more granu- 
lar substance^ which becomes surrounded by a structure- 
less ootloula. It Is this cellular mats which gradually be- 
cornea liuhloned Into the body of a larval aphis. 

Hvaieg, Anat. Iiivert., p. 886. 
The ova which originate In It [pscudovaryl and are In- 
capable of feriUlntlon lit will be convenient to call] the 
JpMfdgM. Ctouf, Zoblogy (tranaX p 644. 

paendoiBAtllin (sfi-dok-san'thin), n. [< Gr. 

false, -b yellow, + a leu- 

comalue found in muscular tissue. 

pflha, pshaJl (Sha or psha), inteH. Bee jishaw. 

pshaw (sha or pshd), inter). [Also psha, pahak; 
a mere exclamation, of no definite formation, 
but BugTOstiug and yfto, acoom. to oA, aw.j 
An exclamation implying contempt, disdaini 
impatience, or a sense of absurdity. 

Maw, Maw / yon flb, yon Baggage you do understand. 

Congreve, Double-Dealer, iv. 8 . 
Pehavft Sure I must know better than you whether 
he^a oumo or not. Sheridan, School fur Scendal, Hi. 8 , 
You will asy that tho story is not probabla Ma/ 
Is n*t It written in a book? Thaetoney, Hluebeard'iQhoat. 

pdiaw (sha or psha), v. i. [< pshaw f inter).} To 
utter the inter- 
jection pshaw; 
evince contempt 
or impatience by 
such ixiterjoctionH 
as pshaw. 

My father travelhHl 
homewards ... in 
none of the beat of 
moods, pskaw-fn^ and 
plsh-lng all the way 
down. 

Sterne, Tristram 
[Shandy, Lxvli. 

peh 0 iii(pshem),fi. 

A head-dress for 
women, derived 
from the East, 
probably the T^e- 
vant,and adopted 
in Spain in tho thirteenth century. It was prac- 
tically an upright and nearly cy^drical hat. 

pal (psS or sf), n. A Greek letter, % V'. It Im 3- 
longs to the Ionic alphabet, and stands for ps or 
^hs. The character may be a modifleation of 

p^nm (sid'i-um), w. [NTi. (Linmeus, 1737), 
said to have b<^en so called in alluidon to the suc- 
culent fruit ; irreg.< Gr. ideiv, feed on pap, 

+ dim. •lAuw.} A genus of polypetalous troes 
and shrubs of the onler Myrtacem and tribe 
MyrtesB. It Is chsraoteriied by a broad calyx-tube bear- 
ing four or five lobes wbich are closed in the bud and be- 
come separated on flowering, four or five spreading pet- 
als, an ovary commonly with four or five cella and nn- 
mcrous maiiy-ranked ovules containing a curved and rlng- 
llko embrya There are over 100 sp^es, all American, 
•xoept one in Asia, and all Uwploal or sabtropical. They 
are commonly haiiy or woolly, and bear opposite feather- 
vclncd leavea rather huge c^ose flowers, and ronndlsh 
neumi 




rfes. Bomeumes crowned with the calyx- 
and known aaguaeo. See guava (with 


or pear-shaped berri< 

Idbea often edible, ani 
outl 

Pguit (si'l|)y [NL. (Meigen, 1803), < Gr. V'/- 
Xdc, bare, naked, smooth, blank, mere.] A no- 
table genus of dipterous insects, typical of 
the feraily PaUidsB^ containing shinlnff-blaok or 
rust-colored flies, the larvic of which feed on 
the roots of plants. P, rossB of Europe Is a 
pest of the carrot and cabbage. Bee cut un- 
der PsiUdsB. 

pflUanthropiC (sMan-tbrop'ik), a, [< psilan- 
throp-y + Ac.} Of, jiertatning to, or embody- 
ing iwilanthropism. Coleridge. {Imp, IBei.) 
pflUanthropiBm (sl-1an'thr^piEm), n. [< pai^ 
lanihrop-y 4- Asm.} Tho doctrine or belief of 
the mere human existence of Christ. [Bare.] 
pgilaniliropist (ri-lan^thr^pist), n. [C psilan^ 
ihrop-y -f Ast.} One who believes that Christ 
was a mere man; a hnmanitarian. 

The schoolmen would perhaps have called you Uniclste : 
but your proper name Is PeiUmikrtpieU^hmiOfen in the 
mere human nature of Christ 

OokrUlge, Table-TSlk, April 4, 1888. 

tMdlantliropsr (sl-lan'tbr^pi), n, [< LGr. 

'or, merely human, { utre, mere, 4- 
" Same sMpsUanthng^m. 


Jj§xteer«i fylinSricm (tnurh nnlniged). one of the /Vf'/ihw. 

comprising a few small forms distributed In 
a halMozcn genera, of which PsUa and Loxo» 
cera are the most notable. 

Pfliloeephalina (si-io-scf-^li'nd), n.pl. [OTi., 
< Psilooephalus + -f«ip.] In Gill’s classifica- 
tion, a subfamily of JialiMtidw, with the verte- 
bne increased to 29 or 30, the anterior dorsal 
represented by a weak spine over the frontal 
region, and the branchial a]>erturt«8 in advance 
of the eyes. The only species is from East In- 
dian seas. 

PsUocephalns (si-lo-sef 'f^lns), n. [NL. (Bwaln- 
Bon, 1839), < Gr. Imri*, 4- head.] 1. 

The typical genus of PsiUtcephaUnw^ couiaiu- 


Ptitocephaims htirhMiH*. 

ing the fish otherwise known as Anaeanthun 
harbatuH. — 2. In cnittm.: {a) A genus of dip- 
terous insects. XetUrstmlt, 1842. (h) A genus 
of coleopterous insects of the family Mto- 
phidm. Raffray, 1877. 

Fnlocerag (sf-los'e-ras), n. [NL. (Hvatt, 1868), 
< Gr. ink6^, bans bom.] A genus of 

Jurassic ammonites of the family Arietidte^ to 
which, according to Hyatt, all the forms of true 
ainmoiiitoB may be traced. P. pUinorhis is an 
example. 

psiloceratite (sI-lp-Hcr'iirtlt ), n. [< pHilororas 
{H^ratA 4- Ate^,}' A fbsHil cephalopod of the 
ienus rsiloreras, 

Pulodermata (8i-lo-<1^r'mi^t|l), n. pi, Bame as 
Amphibia, 2 (c), 

psilodermatollB (sl-lo-il(*r'ma-tuH), a. [< Gr. 

bare, + d/pya, skin.] "Having the skin 
naked (that is, not scaly), as an amphibian ; of 
or pertaining to the PAlodermata. 

pi^ology (si-lorp-ji), n. [< Gr. bare, 
mere, + -Xoym, < > eyttv, 8i>oak : HC»e -ohgy,} Love 
of idle talk. Coleridge, [Rare.] Imp, Diet, 

pflilomglan (sl-lom'e-lan ), n. Same as jtsilomr^ 
lane. Encyc. lMt„ XV, 4711, 

pgilomela&e (td-lom'e-laii). If. [< Gr. 
bare, 4- /i^Xoc (ye^av^), bliu^k.] A hydrous oxid 
of manganese oc*curring in smootli botryoidal 
and stiSactitic forms and massive, and having 
a color iron-black to steel-gray. 

PfliloillfilaillC (sl^lp^me-laiiMk), a. [< pMlomih 
lane 4- -ic.] Pertaining to or consisting of psi- 
lomelane. 

The writer found In one of these (manganese nodnlesl 
... a total of 81.04 per cent of the peiitmelanie part 

Bneye. Brit, XV. 470. 

Pgiloiiotito (fd-lp-not'i-dfi), If. pi, [NL., < Psf- 
lonotus 4- -fV/fP.] ’ In Gill’s system of classifica- 
tion, a family of gymnodont jpleotognatb fishes, 
repn^sented by the genus Psilonotns, They are 
among the malfest plectognathi^ and Inhabit tm^lcfll 
seas. The frontals arc separaled from the suprauocipital 
by the intervention uf the noatfmntals. whioh are con- 
nect^ together and lateially expanded but short; the 
ethmoid is prominent above, enlarged and narrow for- 
wanl ; (ho vertebrw are few. snout M + 0 ; the head Is coni- 
prtwaed, with s projecting attenuate snout, and the doisal 
and anal fliia are snort and I'anciradlate. 

PrilonotllB (si-lo-ii5'tiiB), If. [NL., < Gr. V’/XdCf 
bare. 4- vruroc, ‘back.] Tho typical genus of 
PsilonoUdm. 

PflilopadM (Rl-ld-i>6'dezh n. pi. [< Gr. 
bare, naked, 4- rrotc (ira/A), pi. ira2dec« child.} 
In oruith,, in Sundevall’s system (1872), a pri- 
mary group of birds, embracing those which 
are batchea naked and require to be fed in the 
nest by the parent. Thetorm is neatly oonterminons 


PiUcqpadM 

with AUriemi, but of more eieot ilgnlfloiticm. The en- 
tlthoeli l» JHitopmdM or Doiipmdm. Aleo called Qy imo> 


psilopadic (sI-ld-poMik), a, [< Pailopmdrmt + 
-ic.] Of or XHurtainiiig to the FnUojnkiea : op- 
poHed to ptil^HBdic aud hcitthogenous. Also gym^ 
uopxftie, 

Pailophyton (si-lofM-lion), w. [NL., < Gr. ^of, 
bare, Htuootli, + t^urdv, a plant: see phyton,} 
A (<onuH of foBBil plants oongidered bv jDawHon 
hH beini; a eonnecting-iink between the rhizo- 
carpM and lyef ipodH, and so named by him in con- 
sequeneo of itH partial reseuiblance to certain 

? ara8itic lycopouH placed in the modem genus 
Tills plant Is abnadant In the Devonian of 
(iBspt^ Hay, (.'aiiada. Kemalns of plants referred to this 
genus by Lesf|iierenx are also said to have been found In 
both Otilo and Michigan : In the former oaaeu In rocks of 
Lower Sllariaii age; In the latter of Upper Silurian. The 
plant has also been found In the Devonian of England and 
(Jermany. 

P8iloptoa(Bl-lop'ts-r!l).n. [NL. (Solior, 1833), 
< Gr. bare, naked, + irrepdv^ wing, =s E. 
fmUwr,2 An important genus of buprogtid 
beetles, oomprising more tnan a hundred spo- 
cieR, extremely variable in form, and found 
mainly in Africa and South America. 
PailorhllllUl (si-lv-rl^nuB), n. [NL. (UUppoll, 
1831), < Or. bare, + pig nose. J An 

American genus of Corvidik containing largo 
mogpie-likc java, of dark coloration, with verv 
long graduated tail, orestleBS head, a stout bill, 
and naked nostrils: the smoky ])ies. There are 
several sidles, as the nrown jiy. r. morio. This bird 
Inhabits Texas and Muxluo, is smoky-brown, paler below, 
with bluish gliNM on the wings and tall, the bill black or 
yellow, the length 10 Inches of which the tall la about 
ono half. 

PBilOBOmata (RMo-sd'm^t|i), n. pi, [NL., < 
Gr. dsAdf, bare, + crA/ic, body: see iVrf/o.] In 
De Blainvillo*B clasBifloation (1825), a family of 
hiH AftorohranchiaUjtt conHisting of the genus 
PhylhrlioH alone, it was one of three funillles of 
pterupoda contrasting with ThMtmnnain and Gymnomu 
iiuUa. It Is now generally called PhyttirhaidM and nv 
ferred to the niidibranohuites. See cut under i'Aptff- 
rhott. 

psilOBOpher fsl-los'd-f^r), n. [< Gr. bare, 
inoro, + (To^, wise.] A woula-be or pretended 
philosopher; a sham sage; au inoompeioiit or 
mean pretender to philosophy. [Bare.] Imp, 
Diet. 

PBittad (sitV8l)j w. wl. [NL., pi. of 
ciM.] An order of birds, having the bill hooked 
andcered,and the feet yoke-toed; the parrots, 
or the parrot trilio. This is one of the most niitn- 
ral and well-marked groups In oriiltliology, funncrly re- 
ferred to fin ** order SfanMrw, 'llie feet are porniu- 
nently sygislaotyl by reversion of the fourth toe, and cov- 
ered witn rugose or granular sonles or plates. Thu wlngH 
have ton primaries, and the tall has ten rectrlcea. Tlie 
1)111 la strongly eplgnatlious, and fiinilihed with s nakeil 
or feathered core. Tlio tonme Is thick and fleshy, some- 
times peculiarly brushy, and may be used as an organ of 
taction or prehension ; the upper mandible la peculiar- 
ly rooval)le, and the beak Is habitually employed lii pn>- 
gresslon. The symphysla of tlie lower Jaw Is short and 
olitnse. The bony orbits of tlie eyes are often completed 
^ union (g the laoiymol with the {lostorbltul process. 
The sternum Is entire or simply fenestrated liehlnd, and 
the clavicles are weak, sometlinos defective or wanting. 
The lower larynx or syrinx Is peculiarly oonslrm^ted, with 
three palm of Intrinsic musolea The pluinago Is after- 
shafteil ; the oil-gUnd Is absent, or present and tufted ; 
there are no cieoa and no gall-bladder ; the carotid arteries 
are variable; the amblens muscle Is present, variable, or 
absent: the fomorooaudal, seniltendiiMMiua and Its acces- 
sory are present ; the acoessnry femorooaudal Is absent 
The are considered to repmsent only one family, 

MffaeMff; or two families SMngopSdm and 
fSclater) ; or two families, PalMorniiMdmi and i*ti(Uacid» 
(Garrod. Cones) ; or three families, PttHaeidst, CaeatuidM, 
%ndStrigopi4iif{iiny)\ or nine families. SUittyoMm. Pli»- 
mdmthul», Ptatytureidx, MittrnptiUt4wid», TrieKoglfmidi9, 
PtumirnUkultn, Ptiitaeidsf, ConuridMf, and IHtmidm. ThiTe 
are upward of 400 species, inhabiting all tropical regions, 
but miorly represented In the temponito lones. They are 
chiefly frngivorous, and are somotlmea oallodyVtfpfaemHs 
Rajdnrtat. See the family names, and enelwto^ Iriry, tort- 
ktet, love-bird, macaw, owl-parrot, parrakeet, and parrot 
Also called PtUtaeinw. PtiUaeini. and PviUacomoffphm, 
psittacid (sit^fi-sid), It. and a. L A parrot, 
as a mombur of the PaittacidsB in any sense. 

n. (t- Same as patiitaeine. 
pflittadda (si-tas'i-dC). w. pi. [NL., < JWfto- 
euft + A family of P»iitari; the parrots, 

(a) Thu only family, conterminous with the order. In this 
sense the PoUtaeiam are divided to Kinoch into 6 subfami- 
lies: Strittgauinm, owl-parrots; Pnetotopbimr, cockatoos; 
JSiUaeiruB, with numerous genera, both American and Old 
World ; PvUtaein/c ; and TrUdiiofdomtnm. the lories. See 
outs under onf-parrof. parrot, parrahtei, PrionUwna, (bt) 
Bestricted by oxolusloii of the owl-parrots and cookstooa 
anil divided Into Pexapnrinm, Arinm, htviuM. TrickotAot$(- 
fuv, yctiorinjo, and Pvittadnm. g7r Gray, (e) tteatrlot- 
ed by exolusioii of the PalMurnUkinm to PaSUaci with two 
carotids, of which the loft is norms!, and divided Into Art- 
IMS. Pyrrhurintt, PUUyeerctnm, and ChryooUnm. Garrod ; 
Ctawv, Rastrioted to the gray African parrota of the 
gCDorm PaUtaeua and ObraeigMML RMwaom. 
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fMdttedlM (sit'lH^), 0^ r< LL. psf Modim, of 
or pertaining to a parrot, < pyittaeus, a parrot: 
see Pyittaeus. J Parrot-like; resembling or re- 
lated to parrots; of orpertainingtotbePsittadi 
or Psittacida in any Bonse; psittaeomorphio. 
Also tMdffooe'an, psittoeeans. pSittaeid. 

Paittat^ (sit-f^'ni), ft. pL [NL., < Psittaeus 
-4ni.) Same as Psittad. 

paittacmite (sit'grsi-nft), n. [< psittacine + 
A vaiuidato of lead and copper from 
Montana, oecurrlngin thin crusts of a siskin or 
Tiarrot-men oolor. 

Faittadroatra (sit^§-8i-roB'tif ), n. [NL., < L. 
psittaeus (< iir. fmaydg), a parrot, + rosfram, 
lieak. ] A remaricable j^ntis of Hawaiian birds 
of the family Diessi&f having a stout fes- 
tooned bill . The only species is the psrrot-bllled gros- 
beak, P. pvlUaota. (h^nally J*aitiiroviru. I^mumaet, 
ism Also called Patttaeopiv, PstUaetna. 

P8ittaoomon^(Bit'a-k^m6r'f§), [NL. 
(Huxley, 1867), < Gr. ^rratidg, a parrot, + popf^, 
fonn.l A Buperfamily of desmognathous cari- 
nate birds, established by Huxley in 1867, oor- 
rosponding to the order PMlitaef. The tochnlosl 
cliarHoturs used In deflnlng the gronp sre the arched end 
iKNiked rostrum, regulariy ertlcmeted with the skull ; no 
Itasiptorygold prooeseus; movable^ vertically elongated 
palatines ; spongy insxUlopalatlnes ; laorymal and postor- 


Uti- 
eretwu. 


the genus 
‘ * anda 


Psoees, fiaving an oval tMy, a free 
small nrothoimx. The wings when prsaent eytof 
eQuelelMttto hind pair bsliieiii^^ Tbatimant„„ 
or three-lolnted. It eompriiM two sabtamfUsa, tbtiieiv, 
plnatandPtoeAue. The former contains wtoglsoaepooiMB 
subh ss if fnmos divUiatoria. the common iMm-lousCb and 
dothUa mOKUoria (formerly ARroptm tlu- 

death-watch, whfle the latter contain! a boat of small 
winged forms which feed upon liohena fongL end decay- 
ing vegetstlon. AlaoPwcOia. See out under MtA-i(wieA. 
paodna (sd'sin), a. [< Psoeus 4* -fuel.] Of or 
pertaining to the Psoeidm or PsodnOt especial- 
ly to the subfamily Psodnm, 

Psooia (sd'kus), a. r^. (LatreiUe, 1707), ap- 
par. for ^Psochus, < Gr. rub in pieces 

(of. deriv. if&xog. dust, sand); of. ooUat. 

form of ifoVf mb away, grind.] A large and 
wide-spread genus of ^eudoneuropterous in- 
sects, typical of the fhmily Psoddm, The species 
have oocill, end the wldgs ere well developed. P.whosim 
li often found in deoa^dng oottoD-boUe In the southern 
United States. 

padtiil (s^rtis). a. [NL., < psoas + -iMs.] In- 
" ation of uie 


uasu aeHsea vrse^ae sviaiiaaw MiasiiMSW ^ 

num unnotched or single fenestrate; olavioies week end 
separate^ or wanting; tarsometatereus short, broad, wlUi 
two orttcnlar facete on Its outer distal end, for Jointing 
with the reversed fourth digit; ayrlngeal mniclee throe 
pairs ; oontour-feathers aftershaftM, and oU-gland with a 
circlet of feathers when present. 

psittacomoridllc (sit^a-k^mdr'fik), a. [< Psit^ 
Uicomorjih-tB + -ie.’l Having the structure of 
a parrot; belonging to the Psittacomorxthm ; 
DHittacniic. 

Psittacnla (si-tak'$-l^), a. [NL. (Brisson, 
1760), dim. of Psittaeus^ q. v.] A genus of PsiU 
tnddse, sometimes made the type of a subfam- 
ily Psitiaculimef containing the pygmy parrots 
of various countries, some of whicli are com- 
monly known as love-birds, and including in its 
different applications a large number of small 
species with short tall and mostly green colora- 
tion. (a) American parrots, such as P.MMerffia and sun- 
dry other small species. TUtyfr, 1S11. re) African species 
of Bfiiall siie, as P, putUaria or P, rtmiedUit, now placed 
In Agapamiv. These are thelovo-hlrds propw. (c) Vari- 
ous Btiiall Indian, Philippine, Papnaii, and Australian par- 
rots, among them species of Loriculwi and NaaiUnia. 

Psittacnlinm (si-tak-u-li'nS). w. pi. [NL., < 
Psitlacula + 4nse,Ji A subfamily of PsittaddsBf 
named from the genus Psittacuta. 

FdttacnllUl (si-tak'^-lus), n. [Nh., dim. of 
Psittaeus. q. v.] 1. Same as Psittacula (a). 
Spix, 181M.— 2. Home as Psittacula (e), or Lori- 
cuius. Swaiuson, 1837, 

PdttaciUI **• peiitaeus, < 

Or. ^iTTOKog, also iurr&Kff {Uso (iirraKog, ornrdxi/), 
a parrot : prob. of foreign ori^n.] A Linnean 
genus of Psittad, formerly conterminous with 
the order, subsequently variously restricted, 
now usually conlmed to the gray African par- 
rots, or Jaokos (as P. erithacus, in which the 
plumage is grayish, with a short square rod 
tail), which are among the commonest cage- 
hinls. See out under norrof. 

psittaket, n. [ME. psttake; < Jj. psittaeus, < Gr. 
^HTTandg, a parrot: see Psittaeus.} A parrot. 

And there bon manye Pupegayes, that the! olopeii 
PaUakva in hire limgago. Jfofulf r/Uh, Travels, p. 274. 

Pedttiroatra (sit-i-ros'ti^), n. [NL.] Same as 
Psittadrostra, 

paoadic (s^-ad'ik), a. [< psoas (assumed stem 
psoad-) 4- -fo.] Of or iiertaining to the psoas 
muscles; psoatic: as, the psoadtc plexus. Uwen. 

paoaa (sS^as), n. [MiM prop- psoa (the form 
psoas being perhaps due to a genitive psoas), 
< Or. iAa, alao fba, usually in pi. ifdai, ijAxu, a 
muscle of the loins.] A muscle of the loins and 
•el vis; the tenderloin.—psoM 


irge fuBi_ 

the Hide of the bodies of the lumbar vertebm, fktim which 
it takes its origin, and Inserted with the illsous into the 
trochanter minor of the ftrninr. It helps to fonn the Ui- 

r MiB. Also called paoaa major lumbarU. and magnbftaoaa. 

cut 9. c, under mtueis jind letuleffirffi.— PSOOS niajlir. 
Borne as tmaa mamma,— nosM psrvus, a small musde, 
frequently absent In man, lying on the front and Inner side 
of tlicpMiHsmagnuaand inserted Into the brim of the pel- 
vis by a long tendon. Alao called parotpaoaa. 
psoatio (s(Hat'ik), a. [< ps^ (assumed stem 
psoaU) 4- -ie.'l Of or pertaining to the psoas 
muscles; psoadic. 

PBOddtt (sosM-dS), n. pin [NL. (8te|dieiis, 1886), 
< Psoeus •¥4dm,^ An important family of paeu- 


flammation of the psoas muscle. 

Psolidm (sori-dd), ft. pi. [NL. (Forbes, 1841), 

< Psolus 4- 4da,1 A fiunily of dendroohirotous 
dipnoumonoua holothnrians, typified by the ge- 
nus Psolus, having branching tentacles, a pair 
of water-lungs, polar mouth and anus, uniserial 
pedicels, separate sexes, and Guvierian organs, 
nohis (sd'ms), n. [NL. (Oken), < Gr. 
circumcised.] The typical genus of PsoUdv, 
having the dorsal amhulaora atrophied. 
PBOpbut (sd'fl-ft), n. [NL., < Gr. ^fdt^og, any in- 
articulate noise.] The only genus of Psopki- 
idsB, containing several species, the best-known 
of which is P. crepitans, the trumpeter, agami, 
or yakamik. Bee cut under agami. 

Psoj^da (s^fi'i-dd), n.pl. [NL., < Psaphia 
+ -idm."] A family of gruiform or ge»no- 
morphio grallatoriai birds, rojiresenteiTby the 
genus Psophia; the trumxieters or agamis. They 
are confined to Booth America. Hiefamllyls Isolated, to 
some extent combining the oharactenof cranes andialls, 
and having some relattonship with the seriouia and kagu. 
The PanphUdm share with tlnamoua the rcmartuhle char- 
acter of a chain at suhorbital bonea. The stemnm is en- 
tire : the pteryloals Is crane-like ; the legs are long, and 
the bill Is atou^ shaped somewhat aa In gaulnaooouBhtrds ; 
the plumage of the head and neck Is ahoit and velvety, 
that of the rump long and flowing. Also paopSidm. 

psora (Bd'rjl), n. [NL., < L. < Gr. the 

itch, man^, < *ilf6etv, ijjSv, rub.] »ame as scabies, 
Psoralea (s$-rfi'l$-fl), n. [IGLi. (Linmeus, 1768), 
so called in allusion to the glands or dots 
sprinkled over their surface; s Gr. i>upaXiog, 
scurfy, scabby, mangy, < the itch, mange : 
see psora.] A genus of leguminous herbs and 
shrubs of Gie tribe Galegcse, the type of the sub- 
tribe Psoralfos?, characterized by an ovary with 
one ovule, an indehiscent pod with its seed ad- 
herent, and entire calyx-lobes which are un- 
cbaimed in fruit. There are about 105 spedca—over 
40 in South Africa, so in North America, and otbera In both 
tropical and temperate regions. They are peculiar In their 
glandnlnr-dottea herbage, and 1)«ar compound leaves usu- 
ally of three leaflet^ and parole, blue, red, or white flow- 
et-s, In heads or spikes, or variously clustered. Many spe- 
cies have been ouitlvated on account of their flowera, both 
for the lawn and for the greenhouse. P, esrolente, of the 

S ains from the Saakatohewan to Tezaa yields an edible 
herous root, known as pomma-dc-praMf, pnmmc-bkmehe, 
prairia-tmuip,nrairia-appt^Crupatato.m Mimouri braad- 
rooL Ita introduction into Enrm as an eaonlent was nii- 
snooesafnllv attempted at the time of the potalo-rot It / 
Is a rongh-nalry plant with palmate leaves and dense ob- 
long spikes of pnrollsh flowera and once yielded a great 
pan of the food ofthe Indians. P. LuvinHlua Is the small 
lupine of sonthem ptne-harrens, a slender plant with violet 
flowers. P, bitumtnoaa is the Mtamen-trefoU, an ever- 
green shnib of the south of Europe. P.nkmduuaa Is the 
Jesuit's tea or Mexican tea, known In Chill as odan. and 
there used to form a medicinal drink, also as a purgstive 
and for poultlcca. For P, oorylifbUa, see touwAoii aaa d , 
pBOriasiB (s^if'^is), n. [NL., < Gr. i>up(aatg, 
the itch,< ifiuptiiv, have the itch,^ the itoh, 
mauge : see psora."] A chronic non-contagious 
skin-disease, characterized by reddish, slimtly 
elevated, diy patches of varying size, shiane, 
and number, covered with wnitisb or grayish 
imbricated scales. The upper ctratum and papUlai of 
the coiium become infiltrated with leucoivtea, the lower 
part of the apldermls beoomea ovefgrown, oornifloatlon 
of the surface Is Interfered with, and the ceUa heecme 
loosened. FiorlaalB Is found (diisfly on extensor sorfaoea— 
elbows, kneea back; and scalp— not on muoona mifocaa.— 



patohcB almilar topsoriaals eii 

cake on a wavy, festooned, or flgnred shape.— PiofliMS 

** 1. flame aa IfMeraKiMh, — w mwtm itfkrta. 

I of pnirlatiiiofSe slae 

dmOKlfliPacrlaala affecting the pahns of the 

with a paodBals, 
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pMCle <aO'xik^ t< Chf. ^fuipiajf.ltQhy, 

imuDer,< ^4)90, tiie iteb, in«ng«: se« paora.] 
L arPertaiiiiiig to paom or acabies. 

If tlM JPurie tb9oer hu led to no pKq;»er lohURn, the 
leMon Jhi to be fband m the feet tbet It it nlmoet withoat 
slnpneClee. 

1 In 0. IF. admt^§ Med. Reugn, p. 88. 

Ila fi* A remedy for the iteh. 
pioroid Qnd'rold), a. r< Gr. iiupoetS^, 
like tbe itch, < the itch, mange, + 
form: see paora,^ flimilar to, or, relating to, 
psora or soaliies. 

paorophthAlnrift (sd-rof-thal'mi-l), «. [NL., 
< Gr. the itra, mange, + a dis- 

ease of we eyes: see opimalmia,'} Inflamma- 
tion of the eyelids, especially along the mar- 
glns. 

pieipJl^thalinic (sa-rof-tharmtk), a. K p»o~ 
‘ ‘ " "^ * * * 'affected 


(d-kd-om'e-tri), n, [< NL. 

payfAeomeiria (wolf), ineg. < Gr. fv;rvi coul, 
mind, + -^pja,<^/ooy, measure. CSf. jMtfcftojM- 
e/ry.] The mathematical theory of mental 
phenomena. 

INQfdllater (sl-ki'a-tdr), n. r< Gr. >oul, 
mind, 4* iorpd^u ^ysieian, < tdofloi, cure, heal: 
see iafrio.] One who treats diseases of the 
mind: an alienist. 

Plfdllatlla (8l-ki-A'tri*4), ft. [NL.: see pay- 
cfiiattyA Same as pMCAfafry. 

peythlatric (sl-ki-arnk). a. [< payekiatr^ + 
-ie.] Of or pertaining to or connected ^th 




r^fkalmi-a -f -fc, 
with psorophthalmui. 
paorogpenn (sO' 19 -sptom), n. 
rospenniBD. 

The jMorogMmw of J. Mttller ere the iporee of Myio- 
SP^dUL JBL XL l a n tMlg r, Bnojro. XIX. 86ft. 


Pertaining to or 

One of the pso- 


psorcMpennltt (sd-if-sphr'mi-d), n. pi. [NL., 
< Gr. itohy, mannr (< the itch, 

manM), + anipfsa, seedij Gextidn Tcsieular, 
usually caudate, bodies that occur as parasites 
In the bodies of yarious animals. Their nature 
is questionable : some are probably embryonic 
OragaHnidm; others maybe different organisms, 
paoieepeniilal (85-r$-B]^r^mi^^^ C<iiaoro- 
apanam + -al.] Same as pawwiparmie. 
psoro ap ermic 7s5-r^p6r'mik), a. [< jmoto- 
epemm + -<c.] Of the nature of psorosper- 
mim; coniposed of psorospermim. 
paoroua (str rus^ a. [< Gr. itchy, mangy : 
see paoraA Affected by psora or the iteh. 

«• 2, +,-«*.] Per- 

1; spritual; psychic. [Rare.] 


taining to the soul ; 

an osdteinenta are, throof h a paytikai 
tiant. PoSTrSa^ 


aaaltar, tran- 
Mielpla 



CapML (Bwaj^gd^riij g^ 


paydialgla (tf-kal'ji-|)jii. [NL., < Gr. 
soul, + dXyoCy J^n.] The painful feeling at- 
tending mental action observed in melancholia. 

Paydie (Si'kd), n. [< L. Payehe (in m]^.), < 
Gr. breath, spirit, life, the spirit, soul, 
mind, etc., a 
departed spirit, 
ghost, etc., also 
a butterfly or 
moth as the 
symbol of the 
soul, < 

breathe, blow.1 
1. In tilaaaieal 
myth., the per- 
sonifled and 
deifled soul or 
spirit, the be- 
loved of Eros, 
by whom she 
was alternately 
caressed and 
tormented, sha 
VM oonildarad aa 
a fair young girt 
often with the 
wlngf of a hnttar- 
Sy, and the hnttar- 
ny waihar nyinhol. 
fl. [U c.] The human soul or spirit or mind. 

Piyohology ii the adanoa of the jMgdta or aonL 

Jffw PHnethm Mta., V. STS. 

8. The 16th planetoid, discovered by De Ghut- 
paris at Naples in 1852.— 4. In zool,x (a) In 
entom,, a genus of bombyoid moths, erected by 
Sohrank In 1801 (after Linnsras, 1785), and 
typical of the family Paychidm. They hart wing- 
leas femalaa and nalea with wlnga wbloh soaroaly raadi 
beyond the tip of tha abdomen. Abont 70 nadaa are 
known, naaiiy all of wbloh are Enropaan, ona oaloiiglng 
to Anati^ and one to Oaykm. (ft) In coach., a M- 
nuB of gymnosomatoiu uteropods of the mmily 
EuryhiuSk. Also oaUed^olo^chc.— 6. [I.C.] 
In oaaf., the cerebrospinal nervous system: in 
Haeckel’s vocabulary applied to the brain and 
spinal cord as the phynologieal center of the 
nervous system, in the activities of which he 
supposed the soul or spirit to subsist, in this 
naa of tha term, tha »olia la dlrldad Into prdqpiyefta 
(fordnralnX da u a n aytm (twean-brdnX w m a s^S e (mld- 
bmlnX mAapayA (hlndlndnX vMcAa (dtwbnan, or 
madnOa obtongstaX and iMfqMpeXpltEa^nal oordX 
6. [(. c.] A large mirror, in which the whole 
person can be seen, usually hung on pivots at 
the sides, the whole being supported in a mova- 

IN|J6iha^laRS(sl’U SambaBjMychc,0. 
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psychiatrist (sl-kl^trist), a. [< paycMatr-y 
+ -48f.] One who practises psyohiatry ; a psy- 
chiater. 

Pro^ty(sl.ki;g;tri),ii. r<NL.iiy^irt^, 
<Gr. soul, + larprta. a healing, CiarpaimtPt 
heal, < lorp^c, a healer, physioian.] The treat- 
ment of mental diseases, 
pgydiic (si'kik), a. and a. [s F. payohiguef < 
Gr. pertainiim to the soul or to life, also 

( > LL. payehicua)t per&ining to mere animal life, 
oamal, < i^x^, soul, life, mind : see Paycha.'l L 
a. 1. Of or belonmng to the human soul or 
mind; mental; splntnid; psyohological. 

A good third of onr japoMs life ooniliU in tbOM npM 
promonltoiy pempoctlTe views of sobemes of tbonght not 
yet srticulste. IF. Jamaa^ MIndChL Ik 

8. Pertaining to the science of mind: opposed 
to pkyaieal: aa, payehic force. — 8. Pertaining 
to the class of extraordinary and obscure phe- 
nomena, such as thought-reading, which are 
not ordinarily treated by psychoioglBtB : as, 
payckie research.— 4. Pertaining tolhe lower 
80 ^ or animal principle, and not to the fmirlt, 
or higher soul. ’ 

The meJUd^ or snlmsX man la the nstnrsl man of this 
stogie. BOaMhaaa ftiers, XIVI. 800. 


PVdiogn^ 

Instead of the aseoclatlon of mental atoms, we are oom- 
lug to the Idea of segmentation of a yaythMoM^ If we miw 
Invent such a term. Athanamm^ Ko. 8108, P> la 

Psyehoda (sI-ko'dK), n. [NL. (Latreille, 1706), 
< Gr. a butterdy (see raychc)^ + eWoc, 
form.] A genus of dipterous insects, tydcal of 
the family PayahoHidae, comprising small light- 
colored flies which live as larvae in dung and 
decaying vegetation, as P. phalaanoUlea. Only 
a few species are known, two of which inhabit 
North America. 

psychodeotie (sl-kd-dek’tik), a. [< Or. iivx^ 
^ ^ ' soul, + dfllia. 

estroying. 

Pl^chodldflO (8i-ko<{'i-d§),'i». pi. [NL. (Xetteiv 
stedt, 1842). < Paychoda + -hw.] A small fam- 
ily of nemucenms dipterous insects, allied to the 
IHpuUdagf represented in Europe oy ten small 
genera, and in North America by only two spe- 
cies of the typical genus Paychoda. 
psychodometer (ri-kd-dom'e-t5r), H. C< Gr. 
iwxi, soul, mind, 4- way, process, + ii4- 
raw, measure.] Au instrument for measuring 
the duration of mental processes, 
pgydiodyiiamic (si'kv-ui-namMk), a. [< Gr. 

soul, mind, + diwutg, power: see dynam- 
IC.J Pertaining to psyoliodynamios. 
pgywodynainicfl (sPkp-di-nam'iks), n. [PI. of 
payehodynamie (see -fcs).] The science of the 
laws of mental action. 

P8ydlO-ethical(Bl-k6-eth’i-k§l),a. LiQr.iivxfij 
soul, mind, 4- ifiiK6^f ethical: see cfsfc, ethieoL} 
Of or portaining to inborn moral notions. 
pflydhOffflneiis (Bl-k(i-Jen'e-Bis), n. [NL., < Gr. 

soul, mind, 4- v^rotf, ori^n.] 1. The 
onpnation and dovelopmont of the soul, or 
psychic organism. 

tesohet tliat Initlnot la orgsnlaed es- 


PiydlllO fbroo, S lappoMd power or iiiSnenCe,notphyil- 
011 or meoheiilcel, ezhlbitlng liitelllgonoe or volltloa, end 
oepeble of osualiig oeriAln •o-oelloa aplrltnallstlo pbe- 
nomene: ao tiamea by WlUlam Crookeeln IS71. 

n. a. A i>erson specially susceptible of psy- 
chic impressions, or subject to psychic force ; 
a medium: a sensitive. [Recent.] 
p«,dlieal(fa'ki-k,1),a. [Cjwycftto + Hil.] Etomc 
mapitgeUe. 

Honoa tho right dlacuaalon of the natare of price la a 
very high rooUphyaloal and problem. 


perienoe, t e. uiidleonralve liitelllgene _ 

(7.lf.i>i0MkFrobe.ofIlfeaiidMliid,I.L|n. 

It Intereata the pcyohologlat aa an Important ohapter 
In the etndy of mind, Its ptyckoganaaU, %< 0 nea, VI. 48ft. 

8 . Generation or reprodnotion by means of or 
due to the activity of the inmost life or vital- 
ity of an organism ; biogenesis referred to the 
operation of higher than vital forces. 

Bpoolflc change must b& above all, due to the eotion ol 
an ananiam'a Innermoet life : that Is to aay, It must be ■ 
reeuirof a prooeaa of ptyehogenaaii. 

MimH, no Fdrum. VIX. 108. 

o-j5-net’i-kal),a. 


Fgyobloal excitation, in idea considered is the oanae 
of another Idea by virtue ot an association : ao called to 


esprees the hypothesis that there la aonie aclentlflo analogy 
between this phenomenon and the excitation of a periph- 
eral nerve by aphyaical excitation.— Pqrbhioal resaaroh, 
experimental and observational rsNaroh Into alleged phe- 
nomena apparently Implying a ooiineotion with another 
world, or facnltlea unknown to payohologleta. 

piyebically (si'ki-kiU-i), adv. In a psyohical 
manner; with reference to the mind; in con- 
nection with or by effect upon tho mind: op- 
posed to phyaimUy. 

pgyifllicg (sr kiks), n. [PI. of paifchic (see -fca).] 
The Boienco of psychology, or the investigation 
of mind ; especially, the doctrine of those who 
reject tiie methods of the psychophysioists and 
fkvor those of the advocates of psychical re- 
search.— Kathematloal pgrOhiOl, the applioetlon of 
mathematics to the moral adencee. 

PgychidlB (sl'ki-dsy, n. pL [NL. (Boisduval, 
1829),<Pf.vc/*c,4(a),4--<3».] A family of bom- 
bycid moths, including forms which have case- 
bearing larvoft and wingless females, it la not a 
weU-deflneil gronja and Its nnera may be divided among 
aeveral other famfllea. As at present accepted, the family 
la of wide dlatribntion, and oomprlaea abont SO genera. 
The common bag-worm of the united Btatea Ttyridop- 
terps MiAeiiMrjiifoiWMr, la a iwprM Beecnt 

under eoj^toonfi. 

psychism (id’kism), n. [< Gr. ^fvxif soul, 4- 

^.1 1. The doctrine that there is a fluid dif- 
fused throughout all nature, animating equally 
all living and organized beings, and that the 
difference which appears in their actions comes 
of their particular organization. Flaming,^ 8. 
The character of being psychic or mental. 

There can benoqueetion that the warid^dijcct fnmiahea 
overwhdmingpiwofofjNpdUna. Owi ta ii w cfwry itoe., b R4. 

pmfliist (sl'kist), n. [< Payehe (see payehe^ 
^ 4- -fsf.] One who engages in psychical re- 
search; especially, one who holds the doc- 
trines of psychics or of psychic force in any 
form. 

pndloblMrt (rf'k^-bltat), «. [< Or, imxi, wnl, 
nuud,4’/9WTdc,aMrm.] The germ from which 
a som is developed. 


’ogen^Uif aft4»r ffCHelicdLl Pori'aiiiing 
formation of the mind by aovelopment. 
psychogenetically (sPko-j()-iietM-kal-i), adv, 
In reference to the theory of the orisnu of the 
mind. 

psjrchogeny (sl-koj'o-ni), n. [< Gr. soul, 
imnd, + < -ypv^f, producing: see •gony.'} 


1. The development of niind.- 
of the development of mind. 


-8. The theory 


Ptyehogang will show us that color, heat, etc., are, from 
one point cd view, Iwth In tho objects and In ua 

O. //. Lewa. Piwbs. of IJfe and Mind, I. U. 1 82. 

psychqgonic (sl-k^gon ' ik), a. [ < paychogon^ 
4- j Hame as naychogenctienl. 

psychogonioal (Hi-kd-gon'i-kai), a. [< myehog- 
any 4- -fc-erf.] Bamo as jiaytwtgeneficm. 

The oontrovorsy between the puyehuffonieol and Intro- 
spective methods of studying mind. 

It. SHdguMc, Mind, XI. 211. 

psychogony (sJ-kog'o-ni), ». [< Gr. iwxoYmfta, 
the generation of tho soul, < i^x^f soul, mind, 
4“ -ytw/o, < -yrmjf, genc^ration : sc«e ^otty.j The 
doctrine of tho (levelojiment of mind. 

pMuehog&ny . . . endeavors lo Interpret tho genesis of 
intellectual faculties and emotional feelings In the raoeb 
and their slow modifloatlona throughout countless genera- 
tlona J. Piake, Cosmic Philos., 1. 221. 

It dcsls rather with payakoffonytW how mind came to be 
what It iiL than with psychology, or tho description of mind 
as It la Athmmnnt No. 8000, p. 2811. 

pgyehograph (sl'k^-grkf), n. [< Gr. iwxi, soul, 
mind, 4- write.] An instrument or ma- 

chine used in psychography. Several kinds are In 
nsa A common one. conelsts of a light, fnml^ movable 


of payebograph. 

paycnograpblc (sl-ko-graf'lk), a. [< payehog- 
raph^y 4- -ic.] Of or portaining to psychog- 
raphy. 

psychography (id-kog'rip-fl), n. [< Gr. 
soul, mindi, 4- write.] 1. The 

natural history of mind; the description of tho 
phenomena or mind: a branch of psychology. 
— 8. Hupposed ** spirit- writing” by the hand of 
a medium ; the supposed transmission of a spir- 
it’s thought in writing by the liand of a medium, 
either d&ectly or by means of an instrument- 



p«y«diol. 

piydiol. An abbreviation of ptmtkMogy. 

psychologic (sl-ko-loj'ik), a. [» F. 
mtjwi ss Bp. M pftyeholog^y + -<o,] 

^lue an futyehofogicMl. 

psychological (id>k^]oj'i-kal), a. [< p«yduh 
k^ic + -al. ] Of or i lertaiiiiiig to paycnology ; of 
the nature of pHywiiology ; of or ^rtainfiig to 
the mind aa the Hubject oi payehology. 
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the phmiomeiiiL or roodifloationi, or itetai of the Mind, 
or Coniciou»4$ubJ«ct« or IJoul, or apMt, or Self, or Ksb. 

, Sir W. tiawu^, MeUphyirfci, vili. 

Ahlferaet snroliologyt the eocoant of the general phe- 
nomooAof thebnoumnilnd, their oloMtUciition, and lawa 
— Oomparative pay^flAoiy. the atndy ^ mental phe'- 

nomena In different kltida of animala, Including man.— 

“ ■ “ 

pajrohology 


CiliDliial peyehojpgy. the atndy ot 
latlon to nrime.>--SiBiniloal ' 


amuliiji^wo Methoda onoo; and| 


Hhakapearo waa uu.audM ww wmw • •tifw. 

bealdea the J^hoktffittal Method, ’ho had alao to attend 
to the I'oetloal. ... Wo hog fiardoii for the nae of tbta 
inaoleiiH verbuni ; hut it la one of which our Langnage 
atanda In groat need. We have no ainglc term to eipreaa 


tbu Khlloaophy of the Human Mind, and, what In wom& 
the Prliicljdea of that Phlloaophy are commonly oallod 
Metaphyaioal, a word of very different meaning. 

CoUridoe, Method, 1 2. 

Doubt of.lt [peraonal identity] In a aane peraon la a 
ptyehakfffiial inipoaalblllty. 

IJ, D, Smith, Chrlatlan Theology, p. 17L 

Pgydhdtogloal matgriallim, the doctrine that intcUl- 
genoe in a oonai^uont of matter. 

[<r«v- 

I manner; 

.... jbypHyoho- 

logical mothcKlB. 

pqrdiologles (id-kfi.loj'ik8), m. [P1. of p»yeho- 
l^fte (aoe •<««).] rayoliology; metaphytiios. 

Five thonaand crammed octavo pagea 
Of German myehologiet. 

SMUy, Peter Bell the Third, vi. 14. 

pmliologigt (Bl-koF$-jiBt), ft. [sB V.psycholo- 
ffwte; us pMj/chohg-y + One wiio studies, 

writes on, or is versed in psychology. 

pnrcholoiw (fd-kora-Jlz), r. ; pret. and pp. jyiy- 
caologised, psyehologisina, [< pHycholofftf 
+ •iso,] 1. intrana. To make psyohologieal 
spocolations; investigate or reason psychologi- 
cally. 

Why, ainoe the feeling haa no proper nubjeutlvn name of 
Itaowii, should we healtate to p^holntfC»a}H.mt it aa “the 
feeling of that relation *‘Y IP. Jamett, Mind, ii. 5. 

n. tram. To hypnotize or inesmerixe. [Ue- 
ceiit.] 

la tlie non-oonenrrenoe of the obstinate Juryman In a 
righteoua verdict owing to an hoiieat onnviouon, or luia he 
been nnooiiaoluualy by the lawyer who liaa 

the biggest fee in lila pockety 

AUantifi Monthly, LVllI. 092. 

jwyflkoioffuti 
mind, + 
psychologist. 


studied by means of obaerva 


piyclK^ogy reating mainly 
other than that <a the ob 


; 8p. paTcdli 
< Xkyeiv, speal 


16 (sI'k5-log), w. [< F. 
VcMfo, < Or. Vw/i soul, min 
uak: 80 e-of(i^.] A psvi 


piydhology (w-koF$-ji), n. [= h\ paychoiogie 
aes Hp. pswologia, sictHtjgUt ss Pg. jmvhologia s 
It. pffimlogia =s G. paychologic, < nL. paychoUh- 
g^ (Melanohthon), < Gr. soul, mind, + 
-Xoym, < ‘Myeiv, say, speak: see -ok»gg.'] The 
soieiice of the phenomena of mind; mental sci- 
ence. It ii said to have originated with rythagonui. 
AriaUdle greatly improved It^ and stated Ita moat iniiHir' 
tantprlnuiplcv that of tlic aaaoolailon of Ideas. It hna, how- 
ever, only recently taken Uie iNialtlun of a univeraally iu> 
knowledged aoienoe : and Ita inutlioda are still in dispute. 
Some paychologiata hold that we know the mind by dl- 
reot intuition In oonaolonsueM ; othera^ diattiigulsning 
between ooiiBolonaneaa and aelf-oonaoionanoaa, hold that 
the former Invidvea no recognitloii of the iiitiid, while 
the latter la not an original power, but only acquired 
knowledge. Hut, though such inward vliloii ih) denied, 
most payohologlata still ooiialder the observation of what 
passes within us as the main foundation for iiaychology. 
Others regard iiitroapeotlon as too deceptive to he of niiicli 
uae^ and aome deny its possibility. A few payohologists 
only, since Descartea^ have held that the dlatlnctions we 
natnnilly draw about mental functions— aa. for example, 
between tliinkiiig and willing —have. In good parbat least, 
a real aigiiincaiiee. Thu great majority have denied thla^ 
explaining that thefaoullMMiare nothing in the soul (which 
Itself has no tmrta), hut are mere oonvenlencea of descrip- 
tion. N evertheleaa, these writers aro accused hymany moa- 
ern psycholuglats of praotloally assumlim that our iiatural 
Ideas of mliio are In aome approximate harmony wlUi the 
facta of mind, Just as pliyucists aaanme that among the 
oonoejdtoiis which appear aimide and natural to man arc 
likdy to be found those that are embodied in laws of na- 
ture. The prevalent sehixil of modem payohologists at- 
tributesirrent importance to syatematlo experimentation by 
one person iiiKm another, espeolally to quantitative deters 
minatiuiis, as of the time ooeuplod in dlfforent mental pro- 
cesses. the force required to produce sensations of given 
Intenuty, and Die like ; yet some of the old«w generation 

E edict that the utility of this method will bo fbund to 
ve narrow limits, liq^ohology has also been pursued by 
means of extensive observations upon persons In abnormal 
mental states, upon persons having aome mental peculiar- 
ity, upon the development of the minds of children, upon 
the languages, institutions, mythology, and arts of differ^ 
eni races, and by means of the comniratlve study of bi- 
ography. Psychology has often boon divided into peychog- 
raphy, psychononiy, and iMyohosnphy . See the somewhat 
deooptivo quotation from Coleridge, 1817, under poyehth 
loyiotU, and the ttrit quotation lielow. 

Under the general term (phyalology] 1 alsoeomprehend 
natural the<ilagy and ptyehtioffy, whloli in my opinion have 
been must uunatorally disjoined by philosophers. 

O. CampbM, Philos, of Bhot <1776X 1- v. 8. 

Ptyeholom, or the Phlloeophy of the Human MIndl 
■triotiy so aenomlnated, is the Nience conversant about 


rWWMUKjr. 

BvolttSliOllfLl psy- 

Oludiogy.'^thu account of the devMopment of mind.— 
SpSrimsntal psyoheim, psyolu^^udled la^y 
the method <i? experiment— liilintjPiFbll6l0|7, 
toe study of the ilevelapment of mlud in ehllaren.— 
tronsotlvs pcyobologsr, pwohology resting mrinly on 
aeif.^)Bervation.— MpthgmaMwti, BWn^OglflU My- 
‘ nectives.-0b||60ttV6 pgytfhblm, 
on oDeervatlons of minus 

er.— PtoBtok Ml lMa JW- 

ObOUMOr, the physiology of psyohical fnnotlona.-nMt- 
ttfliilirpey "*»*l"*?g yi the deduotlon ot certain oharaotert 
of tiic mind from certain others aaaumod os axiomatic.— 
BolsntUto MFdli^ngy, pasreb^w based on wribcon- 
sidered methods in harmony with those of the physical 
sciotioea. 

pflydiomachy (si-komVki), n. [< Ghr. dnixo- 
fiuxia, desperate fighting, < ifoxopaxtlv, fight to 
the dentil, < imxft, soul, life, + u&xtaBatf fight.] 
A conflict of the soul with the f)oay. 
pBychomancy (8i'k^man-Bi)j ii. K Or. ^xA^ 
soul, mind, + gawfla, divination. Cf. jjwxofiav^ 
TtUw, a place where the souls of tho dead were 
conJiired up. 1 1 . Divination by oonsiil ting t he 
souls of the dead; neoromanoy. — 8. A myste- 
rious infiiionee of one soul upon another, 
psychomailtic ( 8 i-k 9 -man'tik), a. [< payeho- 
matiey irmanU) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
psychomancy. 

psychometric (sl-k^metMk), a. [< payekom- 
rh\u + -ic.] Pertaining to psychomoti^, 
psychometncal (sl-k^^-met'n-kal), a. Same as 
]Myehowctrie, 

pBJ^ometrise (si-kom'e-trlz), V. pret. and 
PP* uayekomeirired, ppr. paychomeirtsitig. [< 
payekometr^ + •ise.] To practise psychom- 
etry on, as a letter or photograph. 
psydbearntTF (si-kom'et-ri), ». [< Qr. 

soul, mind, + -fierpla, < ftirpov, measure.] 1 . 
power, fancied to be possessed by somq sensi- 
tive persons, of catching impressions from con- 
tact which enable them to describe the prop- 
erties of medicines, the vital forces of any 
part of the human constitution, the character, 
idiysioloincal condition, etc., of persons whose 
autographs or pliotographs are touched, and tho 
scenes associated vnth any substance investi- 
gated. •/. H. Huehanan, 1H42. — 8. The measure- 
ment of the duration of psychic processes. 
Pgyehomorpha (sl-ko-mfir’fg), n. [^L. (Har- 
ris, J83B), CGr. hvLttemy (weraychtf), + 
//(I/I0V, form.] A genus 
of bombycid moths of 
the family Lithoaiidm^ 
liaving the body slender, 
and j[nlo8e at the apex, 
palpi porrcct, antennie 
simple in the female, 
shortly pectinate in the . 
male. TheioleipecieaiiP. 



tha mir ah» tfimtHith natural 
lole ipeclea ili*. sUw. 
ir. uf North America. 

uutniiumly called the grape-mtio opimenii. ot oouaiderable 
economic importance from the diuiiBge Ita larva does In 
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Grape-vlii»Bplnienla iPtcKhmurphm 
«, larva ; A, olila vi«iv of one oexmeat, ankuied | 
olevcntb joint, •utorged. 

drawing together and deetroytog the terminal ihoota of 
tho vine in early lununer. The moth la velvety-black, 
with a white patch on the front wlng% and an arange or 
briok-red blotch on the hlnU winga 
psychomotor ( 8 l'k 9 -md-tor), a. [< Or. 
soul, mind, + L. motor ^ mover.] Pertaining to 
such mental action as induces muscular con- 
traction._psyolifniiolQir oantera 8ie areas of the cor- 
tex aliofut the central flmre Immediately related to mns- 
oular action.— FnrolimilOfeOr niirf6-fl1l6n,^the flbm 
paaalng downward from the peyebomotor eenteri to the 
points of origin of the motor nerves. 
PW^newl0g7(ri-^k§-nv-rol>Ji),ii^ [<Gr. 
JwjTvt BOfilj mind, + vevpov, nerve, + -ao/mi, < 
speak : see -ology."] That part of nen- 

S which deals with mental action. 

Iieiiroais (sIGi^-nv-rd'sis), n. pOi., < 
Gr. fvxOf soul, + NL. neuroaia, q. v.] Mental 
disease without recognisable anatomical le- 
sion, and without evidence and history of pre- 
ceding chronic mental degeneration. Under this 
head come melancholia, mania, prlmaiy aeiAe dementia, 


•ad mania halluelnatoria. Thme eases lasne in reeoveiy, 
or In seoondaiy dementia or ImbeolUto of various gradm. 
pmboilOlliyCHl-kon'^i^^ [<Gr.Vwr4,soul, 
mlud, *f hvoya. name.] The science of toe laws 
of mental action: one of the branches of psy- 
chology in many of the older systems. 
Pfffdbloiioaolofnr (sd'k^n^orf-Ji), n. [< Qr. 
Mvxtt soul, mind, + vooof, disease, + -Aoy/o, < 
speak : see-oldpy.] That branch of med- 
ical science which treats of the nature and clas- 
sification of mental disease, 
pmhopaimyclliam (si-k^pan'i-kizm), n. [< 
Gr. ifyxvn soul, mind, -f wawixtog, all night long 
(X irdCf irfiv, all. + (inwr-), night). + -famO 
The theological doctrine that at death the soul 
falls asleep, and does not awake till the resur- 
rection of the body. 

PBychopannychift tsl-k^-pan'i-kist). n. [< 
payetioiiannyeh-iam 4* -tef.] One who holds to 
the doctrine of psychopannychism. 

The Sadnoees might deny and overthrow the resurrec- 
tion against Christ, or tbe PsyebcgMiniiiMMMs the soul's 
Immortality. 

Bp. Gteudon, Tears of the Churoh, p. K8. (Daeim.) 
psyehoparaBisCsi-kv-par'e-sis), ». [NL., < Gr. 
ijwxot soul, mind, + vapeaiCt paralysis: seepgra- 
aw.l Mental weakness, 
piychopaih (sl'k$-path), n. [< j)aycJkpiHiih‘ie.'i 
A morally irresponsible person. 
pmdLOpathic (sl-k^path^ik), a, and n. [< pay- 
enopatn-y + -i^r.] X o. 1. Pertaining to or of 
the nature of psychopathy.— 8. Pertaining to 
the cure of the sick by psychic means, 
n. n. An insane or nearly insane mtient. 
pnohopathiat (ri-kop'a-thist), w. iCpaychopa- 
t^y 4 -isf.] A physician for psychopathy; an 
alienist. 

psydiopatllF (si-kop'a-thi), n. [< Gr. 
soul, mind, ^ frdfiec, msease.] 1. Derangement 
of the mental functions. This Is a slightly more ex- 
tensive word than inunUty, aa tlie latter is not usually ap- 

S led to Idiocy, and la often reserved for disorder of a eer- 
in conalderable grade of Inteusitiy. 

8. The cure of tlie sick by psychical influence. 
psydiopliyBicCsl-kfi-flzMkha. [< Qr. soul, 
imnd, 4- physical: see phyaie.] Same 

as jmyekophyaical. 

pflFChopliyucal (cl-k^ fis'i-k^l). «. iipayeho- 
phyaie 4- -af.] Of or pertaining to psycho- 
pl^cs.— Fmduifar^peyMio^^ seeiawi. 

PsydbOPb^Nlcal time, that Mrt of the reaoUon-tinio 
whlon la oooupied with hniln-aotton. See reaettomUme. 
PBychophyiiciBt (sl-k^flz'i-sist), ft. and a. [< 
jMychophyaio 4 -isf.] L a. A student of psy- 
cholo^ who relies mainly or extensively upon 
quantitative experiments made by one person 
upon another. 

IX o. Pertaining to or composed of psycho- 
physicists. 

paychophysios (si-k$-fiz'iks), n. [Pi. of pay- 
ehophyaic (see -Ice).] The science of the rela- 
tions between stimuli and the sensatioiis which 
they evoke. 

psychophyaiolcfical (M-k^flz'i-^loj'i-kal), a. 
[< paychophyaio(og-y 4- -to-ol.] Of or pertaining 
to psychophysiology. 

ptordioj^unitolocf (M-h^fls-i-oP$-ji), n. [< Gr. 
^xif soul, mind, + fvato^ia^ physiology.] 
Physiological psyeholonr. See payeaology. 
piyehoplMin (sl'k^-p&m). n. [< Gr. iwx^, 
soul, min^ 4- trMa/ia, anything zormed: see 
vlaam,^ The material medium or physical 
basis of consciousness: same as protyk. See 
tbe quotation. 

The vital organim Is evolved from the bloplasiii, and 
we oan now see how the pqrehloal organism Is evolved 
from what mey be analonoally celled the ptyehoplamn. 
... We may represent the mmeonlar movements of the 
bioplasm by the nenrsl tremors of the payckiypiaam; these 
tremors are what I oafi neural units— the raw material 
of Ooneolonsneaa. The movements of the bloffisam con- 
stitute vitality; the movements of tho payehtijiUum oon- 
etitnte senslbfllty. We mey sey that tho sentient ma- 
terial out of wmch all the forma of oonidoasDeas are 
evolved is the payohoplaam, liioeaaaatly flnotaatlng, In- 
coasantly renewid; 

' O. H. Learn, Froba. of life and Mind, L 100. 
pflydioplamiio (M-k^plaz'mik), a. [< payeht*’ 
plam + -io.] Of or pertabiing to psycho- 
plasm; composed of or subsisting in psycho- 
plasm. 

payohapomp (sl^kf-pomp), n. [< Gr. f^xP'irofae6c. 
conductor of souls, < soul, 4* iro/sirdc, con- 
duotoi^ < irifnretVf send, conduct: see 
‘A guide or conductor of spirits or souls to th(^ 
other world : a special title of Hermes. 
Aktodofpqebvosv orlesderof depertedsoala _ 
J. FWb, Myths and My&makers, p. 102. 

peydhOMOpe (si'k^-skdp), n. [< Gr. iwxt, soul, 
nund, -f osofre<v,Tiew.j A means of observing 
the mind. 


IftMif. am aUaftlMin mi^ 

Pm. Sto, Ptiioli 

pijdioMnicnlal (d«k$-0en;;86'ri.§l), a. [< 
jpa^ekomwor»y + -ol.] Of the nature of per- 
oe]^ but not produced by any real action on 
the eenaes at the time. Thua a penon who mm an 
dbjeot which la not rcalfar praaenL and doM not lueraly 
have an otdlnaiy imagliiatlon of lt» though he may Iks able 
to diiUngiiiah It ffum real pensoption, baa a ptyekmnun^ 
ffdal hfiJ T*********-****^ 

piiffdioienaQirsrCei-]^^ l<Or.iwx^, 

bouL mind, + JS, aenaoryA Same as muehaaea- 
aarial, Amer. Jaw^ 1887. 

(Bl-kd'sis), n . ; jd. paychoaea (-sez). 

Gr. a givinff of life or soul, aiii- 

mating* < give life or soul to* animate. 

< ifvx^, soul* life* i^d : see Payeka.'] 1. Mental 
constitution or condition. 

It la, in foot, attended with aome peeullar dlflloulty,be- 
) not only are we unable to make brute ptychmt a 
aodebarred 
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Weat Indlea, la there known aa a ft h nft fo ge ina P. daph 
j .. truaWosd ar 


noUlM, a amall eve r g r ee n , la the truatfosd aapadme of 
Auatralia. i>. amatka yidda the drag atrlated ipeoami- 
aidia(aee ipeaaemaka), and some other apeetaa fumlah a 
Uyeatuff. 

PgychotriM (sl-kf-til'M)* ». pi. [NL. (Bon- 
tbam and Hooker, 1878), < Pi^cj^lrta 4* -cir.J 
A large tribe of planta of the order HMaecar, 
the madder famfly. it la olumoterised by an ovaiy 
with two or many eeua each with a alnsle baallar eiw 
anatropona ovule and inferior radlolo; a valvale onvlla 
bearing the atamena on ita throat; aatlgma entire ornear- 
ly ao; and an indohlaoent fmit. oommonly with two nut- 
oornaoua albumen, and curved ombiyix It iuelndea 
a^t l,Q8A aneolM of 82 genera, moaily troploal treM or 


mtloiud apeeoh. MivarL 

8, A change in the field of eonsciousness. 


Tliia oonoeption of the relation of atatM of oonaolonaneH 
eciUBr ot 

‘ L 1 __ : 1' Ing freewill to 

limtea. ffuefoy. Animal Automatlnu. 


obangM in the brain— of ptaekoaea with 
' IWngfreewmto 


with moleci , 

nenroeeB— doM not prevent na from aaoril 


8. In paHiol.j any mental disorder; any form 
of insanity. 

pgyehoaomatlo (sl^kd-sfs-mat'ik), a. [< Gr. 

soul, mind, + ou/uz, body: see somafic.] 
Belating to both soul and body, 
pgychoabpliy (sl-kos'^fi), n. [< Gr. jwxit soul, 
mitid, + ao^Of skill, knowledm.] The ineta- 
physioB of mind: one of the branches of psy- 
chology in the older systems. 
paytAlOgtagia (ri-k$-Bta'si-^), n. [NL., < Gr. 

ijivrqOTm ' ’ * ^ ' 

er&otc^ V 

ancient belief that during 
of tile combatants were weighed against one 
another, and that he whose soul was overbal- 
anced was slain. 

pgyehogtaiy (sd'k^-stfi-si), n. [< NL. paycUo- 
a&aia, q. v.] Same as paj/ehoataaia. 
PQr^Ofitatio (sI-k$-8tatMk), a. [< Gr. rfwxif 
soul, mind, + ararus6^^ causing to stand: see 
ataUe.'] Pertaining to psychostatics. 
pnrdioitatioal (sl-k^tat'i-kfd), a. [< payeho- 
atatio 4 -af.] Same as payckmtaUc. 


ill 


locuuna (n-R^-sta'si-^), n. ^ ur. 

ffratria, weighinff of souls, < soul, 4 
:c, weighing.] The weighing of souls: an 
Bnt belief tiiat during a combat the souls 


But the fedli 

Q. 


iregiaterod are. 
7. Lauraa, Probe, of 


elemeiita. 
life and Mind, I. ISC. 

Ill H 


pgydiogtatically (fd-k^tat'i-kjU-i), mlr. 
psychostatio manner, 
pqrehogtaticg (d-k^tat'iks), n. rPl. of j)ay- 
ehoataUc (see -fr»).j The theory of the conm- 
tions of the phenomena ot mind. 

To thoM who . . . have adopted the view that mind la 
only one of the fOrma of life, and that life la not an entity 
but an abatoaction expreaalng the geoeralitiM of orfouiio 
phenomena, it la obvioua that mobology muat endeavour 
to aaoartaln the oonditlonaof iheee phenomena, both gen- 
eral and apeoial. Theee may be olaaaed (by a aervloeable 
eKtonaion of the term atatioa) under the heada of bioatatioa 


Q. a. ZieiMt, Probe, of Life and Mind. I. U. §8. 

paydiotlioigm (d'kj^thfi-ism), ft. r< Or. inm 
soul, spirit, 4 fiedf, God: see theiam.y The doc- 
trine toat God is pure spirit. 
pgydiotli8rapeiitifi(d-i^ther-^pfi'ti^ [< 
Gr. Vw;i4, soul, 4* Bapafrmuede^ pertaining to 
medical treatment: see therapeutie.'i Pertain- 
ing to psyohotherapeuticB. 

(sI-kA-ther-a-pfi'tiks), it. 
(see -<(»).] The art 


so Bf^M la prlnolu^ Aalatio. 
pgpehovitu. (fd-Ro-vriul), «. [< Gr. soul, 
mind, + L. vita, life, + -a/; see Psy- 

chical and vital; pertaining at once to mind 
and to life. 

pgychoioic (Bi-k9-£d'ik^ a. [< Gr. ^7Cfh bouI, 
mind, 4 life, 4 -tc.j Same as paydiovitaU 
pgydiroilieter (si-krora^e-thr), ft. [CGr. 
cold, chill (< rltvxnv, blow, m^e cool or cold), 
4 pirptiv, a measure.] 

An instiumeut for de- 
terminiiigthe tension 
ot tho aqueous vapor 
• in the air or the rel- 
ative humidity, it 
eonalita of two thermome* 
ten, oommonly oallvd the 
dry-bulb and the uyrf-bu^ 

The dry-liulb theniiotiio- 
ter glvM the temperature 
of the air. I1ie wet-bulb 
thermometer, wfowc bulb 
la covered with innalln 
wetted at the time of oli- 
aervatlon. cools Iwluw tho 
air-temperature, and Indi- 
catM what la Icuown aa 
the temporaturtiof evapo- 
irntion. From ilio coni- 
btned rMdinga of the two 
tliermomete^ aloiig with 
ttint of the baromuicr at 
the time, the pressure of 
the vapor in the nlr Is oh- 
taliiedflw means of an cm- 
plrioal formula, or more 
conveniently fnini spe- 
cially ooiistmctod tables. 

paychroiiiotric (si- 
krV’Uiot'rik), u. [< 
payehromatar 4 -»<?.] 

Of or j)«r1aining to a psyohrometcr ; bygro- 
raetrical. 

pimlirometrlcal (si-kro-met'ri-kql ), a. [< pay- 
chromelria 4 Hamo as payoiirmHvtrie, 
Pflsrdhrometzy (Hi-kroni'ot-ri), w. [< Gr. inrxftdg, 
cold, 4 •fju'Tpia^< iii'Tianfy moASuro.] Tho thooiy 
and art of dotcmiiiiing by means of a ])sy- 
chrometer the toiision of the aqueous va|M>r In 
the atmosphere. 

pfiychropnobia (sl-kro-fo'bi-ft), «. [< Or. Vw- 
Xpfffdftog, dreading cold or cold water, < 
cold, + ^fleiatku, fear, < fear.] A dread 
of anything cold, especially cold water; im- 
pressibility to cold. Dunyliaan. 
pgyehrophore (sl'kro-for), u. [< Gr. fvxpo^^, 
cairyiiig cold water, < cold, 4- ffpttv 

aa £. bcar^.l In aury., a sound with double 
bore through which a current of cold water is 
made to flow for apidvitig cold to the urethra, 
paydradnm (si-dra^si-um), a., pi. paydraeia 
(-4). [NL., < iwdpdKiov, dim. df ^poU {int- 


ptumlgui 

d/Nur-), a white blister on tho tip of tho tongue, 
feigniHl to be caused by one’s tolling a lie, 
< V'tslpdc, lying, < lie: soo jMotfdo-.] A 

small pustule without inflammatory base, 
peykter (slk't^r), n. [< Or. fiicrypf a vase for 
cooling wine (see doi.), < itvx*^tv, blow, make 
cool.] In Or, aatiq. and arckapat.f a typo of 
vase used for cooling wine. The body Is of cnnohl 
form, with short cytlndiim iieok and n Mmiewhat Inll cy- 
Itiidrloal f«iot, mlaptcd In form for iiiaurtloii In the urater, 
and for aUuidiiiK on the table. It waa aiuietiniM aiip- 
ported on a tripod. Seo out in preceding uulumii. 
mlla (sil'fth w. [NL. (Ueoffroy, 17fi*), < Or. 

a flea; of. L. piifojp, a flea.] A genus of 
homopterous iiisects, typical of tiie family Payt- 
lidw, having a luiiuted, bout front, highly arched 



Poar-trae Floa-lmiiie ( ayn\ ( Ciow ^ws iwlural ibn. } 

Bontnm, and strongly developeil scutellum, tho 
body smootli, nuked, or finely pilose, and the 
extreme tip of tho wing falling between the 
radius and the fourth voTn. it la a large group, rep- 

P. |ivrf ia a c 



Psychrometsr. 


reaented in all parta of tho world. J*. , 

pMt of the pear in Jfinrope and Nortli America, produ- 
cing two or more aumnier generatioiia of naked yonng: 
Krrm the damage It does to young bloaaonia in the apriiilb 
It it aometimea called the Imd-ltagkl inaaat, though more 
oommonly known aa the/M-foiias qf tha pear. 

Pgwllidm (silM-dfi), n.pt. [NL. (Latroille,1807), 
< raylla 4 -kfg?.] A notable family of hemipte- 
rous insects, tjrpifled by the genus Pavlla, com- 
prising the flea-lice or jumping plant-lice. They 
are amiul inaeota, roaenibling plant-lloe, having atout legi^ 
the hinder pair litted for Jumping, aiitoniiw nine- ur teii- 
iolnted and armed atthetip wlthoneortwobiiaUea. They 
live on the juloea of planta, and many of them form galls. 
The prlnoipal aiihfanilllua are LivUiua. AphaiarinieJfhaMi- 
not, and Trittfinm. See onta under >fra-f»iiae and Pama. 
pgyllyf (sil'i), n, [< Gr. jjihyAa^ a flea: see Payi'^ 
2a.] The fleawort, Piauttiyo Paytlinm, Iwo 
quotation iindor^airorf. 
p^ An niibreviiitiou (a) of jmrt; (b) ot pinO 
n. The chemical symbol of pialimm. 
PtSKTOacyloil (te-rok^sl-lon), fi. [NL. (Ecklon 
and Zoyiier, 18.^), so called in allusion to the 
effect on those working witii its wood ; < Gr. 
irraifteiVf sneeso, 4 ff*Xoc. wood.] A genus of 
polypotaloiis tna^s of trie orrler Hapimlaeem, 
chametorhsed by four small en^ct and fliially 
recurved {letals. and by the fleshy annular disk, 
four-parted coriaceous two-celled capsule, and 
the two long coTupressed, broaiily winged seeds. 
The only apoclca, P. vtiU. the aiiouaewiNKl of South Africa, 
la a tree with bitter luu’k. oppoalie pinnate leaver ssd 
flowera in amall paiilclea aborter than the leavea. Sec 


[PL Of paycKoikerapeutie (a 
of ouring mental disease, 
pgydiotbiminr (sl-k^ther’i 

soul, mind, 4 firpaireta, med 

Ikcrqpy.] Same as payehotherapeuUea. 
PmmmA (Bi-kot'n4). fi. [NL. (Linnmus, 


. n. [<Or.Vw;rt. 
ical treatment: see 



HSJ . r. r w 

iMpv^osf^ A^^nii^ of gamopBtalous plaiits 


OT'the o! 
ekotriem. 


ler Pubiaeeag, type of the tribe Pay^ 
It la charaoteriaed by cenymboae or uauiclod 


PHotnem. it la charaoteriaad by cenymboae or paui 
flowaniwithmflve-lobed valvate ooroUa, mahort od^- 


hai^ a amaU flve-toothed border, linear or oblong- 
ohtaM antbera fized 1^ their bedt near the baM, entire 
Md nmbranaceone atipaleiL end adrupaoeoue fruit with 
two plano-oaavex nnttete. It iaa vaatandpotymorphona 


finiia one of the hvgaat among planta, 
425 iMlea, all troploal andenediiJly 
Metiirnba or nuui treaa, rarefy peren 


ling iliont 
They 


ereo^f^blDg, or twining. They boar cqnpoetto entire and 
amatlmas whoned leavM, and atipolea within the peti- 
o foa of ten twin and united Into a eheath. The amall 
l!peimaMwhite,imen,iwd,or^h^^ Moatof theape- 
^lfovehyidaoma!aavea.iwttraineonapiou^ 

P. p a aa al h aa , a rad4»a^, fiaaky-laafed apmlm ot the 



Ptall (ptii), n. [Egyi)tiaii.1 An Egyptian di- 
vinity of high rank, worsbiiicd especially at 
Memphis, and n^verenood as the creative ton*e, 
ptBmiic (tkr'mik), n. [< Gr. nrapfuadi:, causing 
to sneeze, < nrapfui^f a siicezing, < nraipeiv^ Attic 
irr&pwaBai (^irrap), sneeze, akin to L. atemuere^ 
sneeze: seti aiemutation.Ti A medicine which 
excites sneezing; a stemutatoTy. 

PUraiiOft (tttr'mi-kj(), it. [NL. (Necker, 1791 ), 
< Gr. mapfUKfif a plaut, yarrow or milfoil ; prop, 
fern, of irrapptKoCt causing to sneeze : see ptar- 
mfo.] A former genus of plants, now united 
with AMUett. 

ptarmigail (tfir'mi-gifn), it. [With UDorig. ini- 
tial p(appar. first in F. ptarmiyant so spelled 


Piykter ta roa-figuiwl pottery; ityla of tli« anist EatbynklM. 
' |tb centuiy, a. c. 



Rock Ptannlgaa ( LagtpHa rufastriM). bi wbitar pliunaga. 


ppob. 


yfirnmUsuL 

becauBo assumed to be of Gr. origin), for 
^tarmigan^ formerly termiganU twmagant^^ Gael. 
tarmachan as Ir. tarmoekan, also tormoiMieft, the 
ptarmigan.] A bird of the family Tetrmnidm 
and genus Lagtmw, having feathered feet. The 
ntnit! WM oriffhiiUiy eppllod, In SooUand, to h, mvfia or 
aUHniUt a tilrd which fomei^ Inhalilted Engbuid and 
walen aa well aa Hoi»Uand, and la alao found In Knaala, 
Heandinaria, the Al|ia, Pvreneea, etc., and ia ngtresenied 
ill Iceland, Ureenlaiid, Hiberia, and North Amerfoa hjr a 
doaely allied apedea, L. nipaam Thia bird tiima white 
ill winter, like all of the Rentia Lagapm, excepting L. 
terttUnu, the red groaae. moor-fowl, or mooripune of Great 
Britain. The wTllow-mu8«b L. olfrua or asIM^ of eub- 


uw-grou8«b . , 

arctic dlatiibutlon in EunuMb Aaia, and Amerlea, L. hemi- 
*1. laiMWfiia of alpine reglona 
other ptaimlgani. BeeLe- 


leveuirui of Hpitsbergen. and L. tmimmia of dplne reglona 
in weatem North America are I “ 


(liinnmus, 1787), so 


popui, and cut under growm. 

Ptelea (tfiM?-a), n. [is , 

called from the similarity of the fruit to that 
of the elm ; < Gr. irreTJa. the elm.] A genus of 
polyiMitalous shrubs ana trees of the omer Jtu~ 
taficm and tribe IhddaUem, it la oharacterlied by 
having four or five imbricated petela m many atamena, 
and lor fmtt a broadly wtngoa oibioular 
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by Bwfanming. and that they probably erawlad tar ibe nie 
of ibe ttnleaa peotoral membera. Ibey i n ha bi ted the l>e* 
vunlan aeaa. Their pertinenoe to the dma of flehea faaa 
been dlapnted, and they have even been referred to the 
tuuioatea in an older ouled dnlfoiwhe. 

Ptarichthini (te-rHc'this). a. [NL., < Gr. srepdr, 
wing, + a flsh.] A genog of fishes, typi- 
cal of the family PUrtektkgidsg. 

PtorideSB (te-rid'M), n»pL [KU, < PteHa (M-) 

+ -««.] Atribeofimlypodiaoeons ferns, typified 

le genus PUfrb. The aorl are maiglnal or Intra- ptarooarpoiU (ter-^kar'pns), a. [< Gr. wnpdv, 
InaTp^iM within iiidualnmfomedof thereflexed wing, + aopirdc', fruit.] In bot, having winged 
In of the frond, and opening inward. 

, dinm (te-rid'i-um), a. [NL., < Gr. errepdr, 

wing, 4- dim. -fdiop.] A key-fmit or samara. 

Also pierodium. 

ptorioologM f^i-dol'^jist), a. [< 

oi/-y + Qn< 
ferns. 


"rohrantAid + •ateK, 

Pierobranekia, 

ptarocmrdiae (teiw$.kttr'di-ak)» a. 
wing, 4* B. oardiaeA Alate, or i 
earmaoiusedspeoifi “ * ** 

ossiole In the stomi 

artlGnlates with the cardiac ossiole. 
under JstaeidsB. 


out 


mairnnoi 

ptarldiv 


friiit. 


ue who is verara in the study of 


pOB (tor-f-kttr'pus), a. [NL. (Liu- 
171, < Gr. irrrpdv, wing, 4- Koptr^, fniit.] 
of leguminous trees of the tribe Daf- 


leguminous trees of 
of the snbtrlbe Plsrooofpsg. iti« 
, a broad or uoariy orbienlar and oUlquc 

S d, which la tipped byalateral rigrle, la flattened aronud 
e edgea intoatnlnoorl~ *■“ 


, with 

two or three oella. each one-seeded. The 8 apcclca arc all 
iiativcaof North Amerioa. Theyare ahmbaor amall trcea. 
with bitter bark, bearing alternate •componiid leavoa or 


two or rarely five leatleta, which are broad and panotato 
with pellnold dota. The yellowiah-freen flowora arc fol- 
lowed by rather large duatera of dry and flat diak-llke 
fruit, with veiny wlnga. P, fiVeUatoia thehop-tree. known 
alio aa wingmtd (from the frultX vmftr-ruk, and aknit^ 

Ptendgloflia (ts-n^Ios'^}, n. pL [NL., < Gr. 
imfvdr, feathe^, 4* vAaknni, the tongue.] A di- 
vision or suborder of peotinibraiiohiato gastro- 
poda, whose odontophore has numerous similar 
acuminate admedian teeth in each transverse 
row. It oomprises the families lanthinidw, 
SeaUtriidmf JSuHmidm, and PgramideUidm. 

ptmOf ICNMWte (tS-u^glos'&t), a. [< Gr. imrvdg, 
feathered, 4- yAutraa, toiigne: see glosaateA In 
Mollnsoaf having on the radula or lingual rib- 
bon. in any one cross-row, no median tooth, but 
an indefinitely large number of lateral teeth. 
The term is correlated with rad 
pUtogloaaaiOt etc. 

Imoplonrad (tfi-n^plO"rtt), n. pi, [NL., < Gr. 
vTvvdf, feathered, 4- irhntpdf the side.] One of 
the divisions of the J^oaimim or lemiirino ani- 
mals, represented by the so-called fiying-le- 
murs: now classed with the Itmectivora, Bee 
Oaleoftitheewi, 

ptanoplonral (ts-np-pio'r^l), a, [< Gr. wr^vdc, 
feathered, 4* irXevfid^ the side, 4- -a2.] Having 
the sides of the body winged or alate; having a 
pariicliuto or flying-membraiio; belonging to 
the PUiwfpleura, 

Ptoranodon (te-ran '^on), %, [NL, . < Pter(o- 
I 4- Gr. drddovf (dvodovr-), to<»thles8 : Hoe 


w ukWAni wcbu. , 

raeMgU)smte,m- 


treatise on ferns, 
ptoxldomAllia (ter^i-dd-mft'ni-l), n. [NL., < 
Gr. irrepic (irfrp<d-), fern, 4- pavia, madness.] A 
mania or excessive enthusiasm in regard to 
ferns. [Bare.] 

Your daughtora. pertiapa, have tho mrsUlngsCfrii^ 
mania, and are oouecUng and buying nma. HBngdtg, 

Pteridoj^iyta (ter-i-dori-t|), n. pZ. [NL.. pi. 
of pieridophytim: see pUsfiaopbyta,'] A divi- 
sion of the vegetable xingdom including the 
ferns and their allies : the vascular oryptogams. 
imia, and eompare Brywbyia, 
(ter^i-d^fit), a. [<liL.ptoridd- 
, , , irrepic (frrnMd-), fem, + fvrdv, 

plant.] One of the Pteridophito, 
fterigrapliT n. nneg. for 

dography,^ Or, irreptc (frre/Md-), fem, 4- ypa^iVf 
write!] In hot., a desmption of ferns. 
PtmdUde (te-ilM-dS), n. pi [NL., < Pteria 4- 
A family of bivmve molliwlm, typified 


niBus, 170 
A genus < 

obaraotortaoc 

which la tipped byalatoral afeylo, la flattened aronutl 
„ edgea into a thin oorlaeeoua or membraaonawlng^antl 
oontaina in Ita hard thldmned oenter one^ two, or three 
aeada aeparated by woody paitltiona The 18 apoclM are 
all troploal, and nativea of Aaia, AfHoa. and America. 
They aro largo thomlem troea, bearing altamato ptamate 
leavea, and yellow papUionaoeonaflowera, often ahowy aiid 
■omotlmea variegated with white or violel^ forming ra- 
oemea or looao panioloa. In general they prodnoo TianI 
and valuable timber, and alao gnm-veiina, aome venr im- 
portant For P. jreiMifiim,ttaeb0acvba8tard M 
Amboynakino-treebaioiiiioandandortaalr. ForP./mN- 
MM, the pedonk, lii^treeh Buimeae roaewood, or Anda- 
‘ " M Makeoes^aood and under fwiiMoA P. 


Afrioan roaewood. For P. Prace, aee drimon'e-Ueod. P. 
mnlaiiiiiif lathe red aandalwood. red aandera-wood, ruby- 
wood, or Boat Indian rodwood, affording an important dye- 
■tnff. 

Ptorocaiilon (teiv^kd'lon), n. (Nlliott, 
1824), < Gr. frrepdv, wing. 4- icopaoc, stem.] A 
mnns of composite plants of the tribe Jnuloi- 
dem and subtribe Plutkeinem, It la oharaeterlMd 
by Ita mall flower-heada mamod in denae oluatera which 


daeiylaa' 

Anodm.j The typical genus of PUranddfmtuifp, 
pteranoaont (te-ran'^ont), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to tlic PteraHodontidm, 
Pt 0 rail 0 d 0 ntla(tc-ran-o-don' 8 hi-|).fi.pZ. [NL., 
< Pteripdaetylus) 4- Gr. avddov^ {avooovT~)^ tooth- 
less : S(*o Amdon, ] The toothless pterodactyls, 
a division of Pteroaauria^ I'eprosonted by the 
family PteranoddnHdm, by some ranked as a 
peculiar order. 

neranodontldiB (te-ran-o-don'ti-ds), ti,pi 
[NL., < Pterauodtm(U) 4- -idm.] A family of 
pterodactivls of the order PUvoMuria^ or giv- 
ing name to the Pieranodtmtia, having toothless 
jaws and the coracoid bone solidly united with 
the scapula. Their remains occur in the Cre- 
taceous. Some species have a spread of wing 
of 20 feet. 

Pteraspifl (to-ras'pis), n, [< Gr. urrpdv, wing, 
+ aamCf shield.] A fossil genus of fishes, the 
remains of which are found in the Middle De- 
vonian and the liower Ludlow, 
ptare (tSr), n. [< Gr. TrrepdVf feather, wing, usu- 
ally in pi., feathers, wings, plumes, plumage, 
foliage, also a fam oar, side-row of oolnmns, 
side-wall, etc., ss E. feather: see feather, 1 In 
isool, an alate or wing-like part or organ; spe- 
oifloally, one of the lobes of the prora of a 
cy m ba. A ptorc remiltliig from the bfoadonliig or loba- 
ttou of the pn>ra Itself la known u a praralpfaru; alateral 
lube^ between the prora and the tropla la called a pleurof 
pfem; additional ploro% reanlUng from lateral outimwths 
of the tropis or keel, are tnptdiat pUrte, 
pteria. n. Plural of pterion. 

PtcolAtliyldm (ter-ik-thSM-dfi), n, pi. [NL., < 
Pteriehthys 4- -idee,'] A family of fishes of un- 
certain relations, typified by the genus Pfer- 
iehthya, it had a onihalio ^Idd with dorsal eyes sepa- 
rated Dy a movable idateL a dd^ bnokler and a flatiilidi 
abdominal one, long pootoral appendagea of two pteooib 
inoaaed In armor, and a caudal portion destitute of a tin 
and covered with polygonal aealea. The Jawa were small 
and armed with ooiifloent denticles. The organisation of 
the speolas indioatea that they could not have progroosed 


the wing-shells. *Now 
called Aeieulida. Also Marga/nMmy MaMeidm* 
pterion (ts^ri-on), n.; pi. ptaHa (-ft). [NL., < 
Gr. fmpdv, feather, vring: see piere.} In cra- 
ftiom., the region whore uie frontal, squamosal, 
parietal, and sphenoid bones meet or approach 
one another. Theaqajunoaallaaaaallyoatoff from the 
frontal by a short lino at aphenoparietal artloulation, 
where the lower anterior oornor of the parietal loins the 
tip of the allsphenuld ; but In aome oases this line la re- 
duced to nothing, and then the ITOntal ud aqaamoaal 
come into ooiitaot See ont under crsntfouMtfY. 

In the region of the pUrtan In the male, the aquamcaal 
artlonlataa with the frontal on the right aide for a apace 
of 4 mm. Antknpohgieai Jour., XVIIL 7. 

pteriplagigtic (ter-i-plf-jis'tik), a. Same as 
pteroplegisUe, Webster, 

Pterifl (tS'ris), n. [NL. (Linnmus, 1737), < Gr. 

rrrepiO-), also 


aro spiked or aoettefud, and by the alendor oapUliiy pep- 
pni, and stem winged by the deeurrent leavee. Ihe 9 
■pedee ere neerly eqnelly divided between Amerioa and 
the Old Woiid, and are prinoipefly nattvee of warm oli- 
matee. Theyareherbaoreoaienmeealirubbyatthobasc^ 
oommoidy whitened with adenie wool, and beariim alte^ 
nate leavea and nmnaroue email white or yeUow flowers. 
Two apeoiao are found in the loutbern United Btatea P. 
pymomaekynm (eee NadvrcMf, SVand P, vAnroluMV apiant 
of Teia% Mesioo^ and the Woet Xndiea known In Jamaloa 
. . ‘‘ gtUtn eudm tdtV 


as polciciUcata and peldM-CiiA 

tuawttd, 

Ptorocephala (ter^Hsef 
nrepdv, wing, 4* hea 
pteropods: a synonym of 

Pteroclas (ter'^-klSs), e. 

1809), < Gr. Ttre^, wing, feather, 4- lOitiCf key, 
bolt, tonrae of a buckle.] The typical genus 
of Pteromdm, There ire is or 14 ipeoiei, moelly Afri- 


),n.pl. [NL., <Gr. 
J Thecosomatons 
'meoaomata. Wag- 


I. (Temmlnck, 
4- #c>i ' 



mkfuc (irTepe-)f a 
kind of fem, so 
called from its fea- 
thery leaves, < urr- 
pdv, a feather: see 
pfere.] A cosmo- 
politan genus of 
ferns, typical of the 
tribe iHeridea; the 
brakes, it inolndei 
plante of almoet eveiy 
kind of venation and df- 
▼ialon. The sporangia 
are in a oontinuoui slen- 
der line ooenpying the 
entire margliie of the 
fertile frond, end cover- 
ed by iti nerrow rellex- 
Ok § sd edge, whiob forma a 

\ I eontlnnoua membrana- 

a . -- ceouBindnalum. Of the 

more than 100 q^ee 
known, only 4 are found 
in North America. P. 
aqaMnm, the common 
brakes la very abundant 
in rocky thioketa, diy fleldii ato. See MtrO, OnMlen, ad- 
der-epg, and cut waaet protkeIHum, 
ptarna (ter'ug), tt. ; pi. pternm (-nd). [< Gr. 
rr^piHi, the heel.] lnorjim.,theiieel-paa; the 
sole of the foot, at the place where the toes 
dispart. 

Pt6robraadiU(ter-^1wang'ki4).fi.pZ. [NL., 
< Gr. wrep&v^ wing, + fipdyruh gUis.] 1 . in J. 
B. Gra^^s olassincatibn (Iwl), one of two or- 
ders of pteropods (the other being Dae^lio- 
branehia)'. same as Qymno»amata,^2. In Lati- 
kester’s classification of molluscoids, the second 
section of the third class of a phylom Podax- 
onto, composed of two genera, Bhdbdopleura 
and Cephalodieefu: oa“ ^ ~ ' 

sioto and Aepidophora, 



TVrrO afwV/OMr. 

, ■ plimukt on Urger Kale, dMHHag 
the rsvolutc maigln. 


others Podoeto- 
Sneye. BHt, XCL 480. 


Sand-grauM {PttfcUt mrtmtria). 

can. Three are Aalatlo— P. orenarto, the common aand- 
grouae (see msd’grmmX P. feueUitq. and P. alekafa; the 
first and last of these also oeonr in Enrop^ and the last ii 
Bometlmea placed In a different genua PVeroeiwm ^ 
Bl fffi out under g u ega, 

Pteroelito (te-rok'li-de), n. pi. [NL., < Ptero- 
clce 4* -to«.j A fkmilv of sand-grouse, alone 
rraresenting the Pteroelomor^uBf and composed 
OX the subfamilies Ptorool<n« and Syrrhaptifne. 
They are eaaentially teneitrial oolamblne nrde, modlfle<> 
for a gronie-likellfe; thedlgeativeiyetem reee m biee that 
of gauinaoeoue birda but tbe pteryloaia and many oateo- 
logical oharaotara are like thoae of pigeons. 

pterocloiiior]^ (ter^f-klfi-mfir^fd), n. 
[NL., < Ptorootos 4- Gr. pop4Vt l^onn.] InHux 
ley’s classifioationof birds, a superfamily group 
consisting of the sand-grouse, considers to 1*^' 
intermediate between the Cotomtosand the Gal- 
lifiee. 

pt 0 rodoiiiorpliie(ter^kl^mfir'ftk),a. [<P^<- 
roelomofphm 4- -to.] Having the stmetnre and 
affinities of the Pteroelidm; belonging to tin* 
Pteroelomofpkm, 

literopnnbA (ter-^im'b|), n. [NL., < Qt. ^rr 
p6Vf wing, 4- NIu esmbo, q. v.] A eymba, or 
cymbate nesh-spioiile of a sponge, whose nrortr 
are alate, or widened into proral and jueuNil 
pteres, whence a figure resemblingan anchor 
results. W. J. SoUaa, Bncyc. Brit., 418- 
pterodymbate (tevHMmOiftt), a. [< pteroeyff* - 
ba 4- -atoi.] Alate, as a eymba; having tJio 
form or oharaoter of a pterocymba. 



I II , 


,< Or. 


pitmyilM (te-Toa^-a^i) I jK** L*'****» > VJrt* 

im/>di% wing, + f(UM»«(fnw-), oogj In some 
mtesm, a olTision of the mammalian order 
including the fm^voroiui bats, or 
UTing-foxeg, as digtmgoiehed from ail the reet 
of the order, then eolleotively called 
The two divieionB oorreefpond reBpectively to 
the ternia Fntaiwra and AnimdUvara, which are 
more frequently need. 

imodiaotjle (ter-^dah'til), a. 
i< NL. Phro^tylua,'] An extinct reptile of 


4825 



Skeleton of Pteradne^ 


the genus Ptef*odae1jflu8 or order Pteroaauria; 
a pterosaurian; an ondthosaurian; a flying- 
dragon. Also pterodaetvlian. 

PtenNlaetjU (tor-^-dak’ti-lI), 11 . 01 . [NL.,pl. 
of Pterodtustjflus,'] The pterodacwls as a group 
of extinct fl^ng-dragons, typified by the genus 
Pterodaetylug : same as J^teroaauria, 
piterodactyliaa(teT^Hi^k-tiiH-a^ [<P<flfo. 
daetul + -iafi.] Same as pteraaaewL 
Ftero&Ul^Ikb (ter^$-dak-tUM-dfl), n, pi. 
[NL., < AerodacMua + •4dm.'] A family of 
pterowtyls, typified by the genus Pterodactif^ 
Jus. See Pterotmridm. Bonaparte^ 1841. 
ptarodaetylons (ter-^-dak'ti-lus), a. [< NL. 


nlmrodae^lHB^ 
linger, dijpt., 
one digit of 


< (Ir, iTPfyidv, wing, + dd 
Adapted for fli^t by havius 
le fore limb much enltuged and 


webbed, as a pterodactyl ; specifically, ^rtain* 
ing to pterodactyls, or having their characters ; 
pterosaurian; omithosaurian, 

Ptorodac^liui (ter-f-dak'ti-lus). ». [NL. 
(Oken. 1816), < Or, wrepdv, wing, + Abcrvloc, fin- 

? >r, digit.] The leadiug genus of the order 
Uirogauria. it was fonnalr oontennlnoui with the 
graop PiiifodAd^ but now glrei name to the lunlljr 
FUrodaOidtdm, and Is restriotod to speolea having the 
ninal lonr Joints In the ulnar digit, a vsiy short flexible 
tail, the mmaoaipusnsuallr more than half as long as the 
forearm, and the strong pointed Jaws funlshed with teeth 
to their tips. (Compare iUhwiviboi^vii^ There are 
several speoles, extending fhim the Jnra to the Chalk. 
Bee out under jflffoda^ 

Ptmdioflra (ter-^-disVrft), n.pl. [NL. (La- 
treille, 1806), < Gr. rmp&u. feather, wing, + dfiu» 
pof, a double horn: see mmwis.] In LSltreille’s 
ohuudfioation, one of the two main divisions of 
the class InaeeUt, including all the winged or- 
ders. The other division is Jptera. 
Pterodina (teT-$^'n| 

< Gr. irr€p6v, feather, 
uus of rotifers, typical of the family' 


vision IS jtvtera. 

'n|), H. [NL. (Ehrenberg). 
r, 4- dZvor, wheel, ring.] A 
lypioal of the family Amh 


Ftorographioal (ter-$-gniri-lqa), a. [< ptero- 
graphic + -al,] Same tmpterographie. 

itermBliy n. r< On 

feather, 4* ypd^tv. write.] The description of 
feathers; a treatise on plumage: a term of 
wider sense than pterylagraphjf^ which it in- 
cludes. 

pteroid^ (tS'roid), w. [< Gr. wrrpdy, wing (see 
pUrc).4r form.] A slender bon** of some 
pterodactyls extending from the earpal region 
in the direction of the uumems. Boms considsr it 
IS an ossUlcailon of a tendon c o rreap on ding with one 
which Is found In a similar position In birds, while others 
regard It as a mdlmentarp first digit, modified to snppoii 
the edge of the pataglum. 

ptaroid'^ (tS'roid), a. [< Gr. wn/wV, fern (see 
i*<m«), + rldbf, form.] In hof., fom-like ; re- 
sembling a fern ; fllicoid. 
ptoroloncal (ter-^loJ'i-ksJ), a. [< ptorolog^ 
' Of or pertaining to pteroloc^ ; found 


Hh-ic-ai ^ ^ 

edonpterologyi'^as, nff^&£ir/(ialehar£Bters; the 
ptcrohgitnU description of an insect, 
ptorology (te-rorp-Ji), a. [< Gr. irrepdr, wing, + 
-^o>ia, <Myt.tv. speak: see -o 2 opy.] In CNtofU., 
the science of insects’ wings ; the description 
of the neuration or venation and other oharac- 
teristics of the wing-strueturc. 
pteroma (tc-rd'iui(), n . ; pi. pteromata (-m^t|(). 

S L., < Gr. irripufia, a *wiug’ of a temple* (see 
ef.), also a feathered arrow, < wrrpotv, furnish 
with feathers or wings, < irrepAv, feather, wing: 
see pfcro.] In arch.^ the space between the w^ 
of the cella of a classical temple or any similar 
columnar stnictnre and the pteron, or the col- 
umns of the peristyle. 

Ptaromalldm (ter-^mari-ds), n. pi. [NL. 
(Walker. 1831), < Ptcromalua 4- 4dm.] 1. The 
Ptemmalinm considered as a sejmrate family. 
— 2. A family of parasitic Hymenoptera : mim 
by Dalman as the equivalent of and super- 
seding the family rhakididm. 

Pteromalina (tor'$-m^-U'nfi), u. pi. p^L. 
(Walker), < Pteromalm 4- -litai.] One of the 
largest subfamilies of CJhdloididm^ named from 
the genus Piertmalua^ oomprising about 1,000 
species of seveiul tribes and many genera, hav- 
ii^ thirtoen-Joiiited antonnie with a three-Joint- 
edclub and two ring-joints. They are mall, nanally 
metaOto Inaeoti, panuduo genwally upon lepldoptefoui^ 
dlpterouaoreolwfpteioualarvto. The group naa 5 tribea, 
and neariy 100 genera bealdee PUnromam. 
pteromadine (te-rom'^lin), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Ptcrfmalidm or Ptcromalinm. 
Ptaromalus (te-romVlus), n. |NL. (Bwede- 
rus, 1705), < Gr. urt-p^v, wing, 4- even.] 

A genus of 
ohalcidid hy- 
menopterous 
insects, giv- 
ing name to 
the subfamily 
Pteramalinm. 

It Is ohanujter- 
Isad by the one- 
spurred hind ti- 
bw; antennal 
dubnotulavaie; 
head with the 


Ptmpodfi 

fold orridge on each side. The type is P. srisd- 
haehif known as the fnargin4aued otter. Also 

Pteropmdes (ter-f-pS'dSB), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
wrrpAt\ feather, wing, 4- ir«if (woid-), child.] 
Those birds which are fledged and able to fly 
when hatched, as the mouiid-binls. Compare 
PHIops^s. 

ptflropmdio (tor-a-pS'dik), a. [< Ptcrtvpmd-cs 

4" 4c.] Ilnvitig the characters of the Ptero* 
les. 


PtarodinidM (ter-f4in'i-dS), %.fl. [NL., < P«e- 
rodina4r4dm.] A family of rotizers, typified by 
the genus PJcrodiiia. Thayhaveatrochaldlakof two 
transferseclroniar lobea the wreath on eaoh belfif dou- 
ble; the troj^i are malleoramate ; and the foot la tnms* 
Teraely wrinkled, wholly retraetUe^ and ends In a elllate 

Ptarodinin (te-vdMi-um), n. Same as ofoHdium. 
rterodon (ter'$-don), n. [NL. (De Blainville, 
1841), < Gr. rrrepAv, wing, ^ hMg {bSovr-) b E. 
footh.] A genus of fossil oamivoroua quadru- 
peds, eloseiy related to Hymnodm, based upon 
remains of Eocene age found in France. 
ptoroglosii &6 (ter-f-glos'in)i a. [< Gr. wrrpdv, 
feather, 4- yX&oea^ tonmie (see Pteroglo$8U$)f 
4- -ifici.] Haviim a feathery or brushy tongue: 
nieeifieidly applied to the aiaearis. 
PmogliNNnig (ter^-glos’us), n. [NL., < Gr. 
fmpdiff feather, 4- ylAerco, tongue.] 1. Inom^fit., 
a genns of PXMMiqihatMilii^ including those tou- 
cans known as anmoris. /Riper, 1811. See cut 
xakHiet oracori.— 2. In eafosi., a genus of cole- 
opterous insects of the family Goi^Mbs. Ckaith 
doir, 1847. Also called OddStie. 

(te-rog'rj^fSr), n. [< pterogra- 
4* -e^ A writer of ptorography ; the 
author of a ptovbgraphio treaose. 
PtarojpnnPllie (ter- 41 -graf'ik), a. [< pterogru- 
Of or pertaining to pteAgia-^y. 


medially 
acute; wea oo- 
oarionally hairy; 
mandibles four- 
dentate; ilng- 
Jotntaofantennto 
plain; metatho- 
rBxoarlnate;aiid 
abdomen never 
produoed at the 
apex. Itiaalarge 
unwieldy genua, 
universally dis- 
tributed, 



Reropappi (tor-6-pap'I), w. jd. [NL., < Gr. wrr- 
p6v^ feather, wing, + irdanroci down: see 
pas.] A rare synonym of OdoHiotormm. 

pteropo (ter'dp ), ». [< NIj. PtcropuSf q. v.] A 
fruit^at or flying-fox; a member of the genus 
Pieropwt ill a bnwl seiiso. 

ptoropegal (ter-v-iHj'mil), a. [< ptergpcg^m 4- 
-of.] Pertaiiiing to the pteropegum, or having 
its charactor. 

pteropegum (ter-5-pe'gum), n. ; pi. pteropega 
(•8ft)' IN L., < Gr. rtrtpdVf feather, wing, 4- 
wv/dc, lit. fastened, < m/yvivai, fasten : see rnicf.] 
In estom., the soi^ket on the side of the tnorax 
in which a wing is articulated. 

Pterophora (to-rof'^rft), #*. pi. [NL. (Clair- 
ville, 1708), < Gr. wrrpofS^ioc, having wings: see 
PfrVY^hfimir.] In Clairvill^s system, one of the 
prime divisions of Inaeeta^ iiicfudiug all hoxap- 
odouB insects except Jptera : some as Ptilota, 
PterofUcera. axid Pterggota. 

Pterophoridm (ter-fi-for'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL. 
(Zeller, 1841), < Picroftkoras 4- 4iim.i A rami- 
ly of lepidopterous insects, typified ly the ge- 
nus Ptenmhoras^ including the plume-moUiH. 
Thsy have long slim laidloa and lega and moat of them 
are remaikablo for having their wings divided Into lobes 
or feathers. The larvB ere fusiform, sixteen-leggeil, and 
furnished with Irregular prvituboraiioes and tabular halrs^ 
and Bomo of them resembio small buiidlua of dried leavea. 
The speclee are not tiuinerooa, although tlio family la of 
wida dlatribntioii. Also osUm AtuB^rn. Sea AisSgpni- 
iMa, and out under pltime-NMiM. 

PterO]^Ori3ia(te-rof-v-ri'nfi),fi.pZ. [NL.,<Pfc- 
ropheras 4- -fso.] A division or moths, repre- 
sented by the family Pterophoridm. 

Pterophonui (te-rof ’^^rus), a. [NL. (Geoffrey, 
1764), < Gr. wrcoofApoCf bearing feathers, fea- 
thered, winged, s, irtBp^, feather, wing, 4- 
< ^petv Bs E. tear 1 .] A genus of lepldoptoroiis 
insects, type of the Pterophoridm. p.monodaetih 
IvM ooonm In Kurope, western Asia, and all parts of Morth 
Ameiioa. Its larva feeds on Coneolmlus and Chemaat* 
Mam. See out under pfume-moCA. 

Pteropl^lllim (tor-^firum), w. [NL. (Bron- 
gnian|1828), < Gr. wrwpAv^ feather, wing, + 

Aov, a leaf.] 1. A genus of oyoaaaceous fossil 
plants, witii linear leaves attached to the ra- 
chli by the full width of their bases, and at 
right angles to it; the nervation is simple and 
parallel te the length of flic leaf. This genus is 
first seen In the upper part of the coal-ms asu raa attains 


Pttroma/us pHpmrum, m, male ; #, ItonaJa. 
(Linea Suiw natural dsea.) 

rithTu^lns^ of several different orders. P.pmmrum 
lives upon seveial lepklopterous larvie, uotahly that of 
Piaritrafua. . ^ ^ , 

pteromys (ter' 9 -mis), a. [NL. (G. Cuvier, 

w ^ _ . .. ^ 

0 First 

the squirrels 

which have a pataglnm or parachute. (6) Usririoted in 
1826 by V. Cuvier to the laige flylng-aqulnela of Boutbem 
Asia and the Indian aroUpeuagak having the tall terete and 
buahy, poatorMtal proosw o s MghbrdevelopatLand several 
other cranial and dental characteis different from those 
of the small flat-tailed flying -sqnlnrela of Knrope and Amat- 
iMoaUedSfiartgMrm. 

5 teinm(t§'ron),«^; 

wing, side-row of columns: seepfore.] In (St. 
areh.undarokmol.fanngeoteolnmnM: aportieo. 
PtSIPnm (ter-^nfi'rft), n. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
1887), prop. Plerwra^ < Gr. irrepiv, wing, 4- obpd^ 
taU.] A Sooth American genus of otters of the 
Ua^y MusteUdm and subfamily Lutrinmf hav- 
ing the tail slate, or maigiiied with a flange-like 


Its greatest development in the Trias, and finally dlaap- 
peara at the close of the Jurassic. 

2. A genus of fishes of tlio family Cichlidm. 

Ptoropidm. etc. Bee Ptttropodidm, etc. 
Ptor^latea (ter-u-pl&'te-^), n. [NL., < Gr. 
wTcpdv, wing (flu), 4- irAorfjf (fem. trAareZa), 
broad.] A genus of sting-rays, typical of the 
subfamily Pteropla ieinm. V. maelara is an east- 
ern and r. marmorata a western American spe- 
cies. 

Pteroplatelns (tor-o-pifi-uvrne), n. pi. [NL„ 
< Ptehplatca 4* 4nm.] A subfamily of trygo- 
noid sting-rays, typified by the genus I^tcrth- 
platea. They have a very broad disk, the pec- 
toral fins extending far sideways, and the tail 
short. 

pteropod (ter'q-pod ), a, and n. [< NL. ptergpus 
CdMKU), < Gr. nrepdirtwc (-rrcMi-), wing-footed (as 
tiermes), < wing, 4- rrofe (irod-) *=* E. 

foot] 1. a. Having an alate podium, or wing- 
like expansions of the foot, as a mollusk; of or 
pertaining to the Pieropoda. Also pteropodowi. 

n. n. A mollusk of ‘the class Pieropoda. The 
shell.hcartng ptcrqpods arc the Thtetmamme: the naked 
pteropods are the Gymamomaia ; nlny pteropods belong 
to the family CavMnHdMt and apIrA pteropods to the X«- 
morinfllip; rilpper-ptenqiodaareCknieiilf^^ Klaoptero^ 

I^mipodft (te-rop’d-dft), ». pi. [NL., neut. pi, 
of (-pofi-), wing-footed: nee picropoa.] 

1. A division of Mollasea^ having the mesopo- 
dium or middle part of the iK>dium or foot ex- 
panded into a pair of large alate lobes like wings 
or flippers, and used as such to swim with ; the 

E teropods. The etenldla are abortive^ the nepbrldlnm 
i ilngleimnd the general eontlguratlon lamoreorleaBuii- 
symmetrical, aomewliBtaa In gaatropoda Thepropodlnm 
may be produoed Into tentaenllfonn organa. There are 
otidia or ofocyi^ and one oaphradlum. The pterepoda 
‘1 or moncBclons; thare are organs of 



Ptaropod* 

copulation and a aingle genital non. Aooordlng Co tbe 
proMnce or abaonce of a nianUo*akirt and dioll, too PUro- 
podaweTkMommiakiKiiiXOymnumnM^ AllaroocMnla 
Qliey originally formed the aocund olaas of Cuvier’a braiieh 
MoUu$eat under Uie French name J*teropo<U§, By mmit 
couobolugiaU tills view haslieeii accepted, bat oChera have 
united the pteropuds wlUi the cephalopoda, and still others 
witli the gaMniiNMlB. By several anatomists they have been 
approximated in the teoilbraiiclilatea, and even sapposed 
tol be derived from different atocka of that order— the the- 
oosomea from the Cep/hnfoapidmi, and the gymnosomes 
from the AnaiipMtn. Alao called CctpomNiha. Bee oats 
under CaooUniuise and I^wuModBmwn. 

2. In I)e Blainville’H claHuiAeation (1825), ono 
of two familioB of hiH fifth order, Nuelef^lnntuiki- 
ata (the other being Noetopoda)^ ootnposed bf 
the jitlmUi, SpiratelUif hnd Argonauta, 

It ie tbuR a highly arufleial group, conwriging 
a part of the heteropodg together with some 
eephulopodB, etc. 

ptmpodaJI (te-rop' 9 -d}tn), a. and n. [< ptero- 
pad + -an.] Hame aBjptoropod. 

pMTOpode (ter'o-pod), n. [< NL. l^ierttpua 
i-potl-),! 1. An animal of the gonuB Ptenmwt; 
a fruit-bat or fiying-fox; a pterope.— 2. oame 
an pieroMHl. 

pteropooia. n. Plural of pteropodium. 

pterOPOdial (ter-(^l>d'di-^), a, [< pterapodi-um 
+ wtl. J Of or pertaining to a pteropodi um : as, 
the pUsravoduil fins or wings of a pteropod. 
Ptoropodldac (tor-^pod'l-dS), n. pi, Tnl., < 
Ptervpus (-pod-) + A family of Megacki- 



Skeleton and Outline of a Mylng-fax 


raptera^ Frugimra, or fruit-eating bats, of the 
tropical and subtropioal imris of the Old World. 
They are generally of large use^ with the toll excluded 
from the tiiterfemonil membrane when preaent, little nr 
no ajplgellan lobe of the liver but a huge oandate lube^ the 
oardlac end of the atomaoli generally elongated, the Index- 
finger with three pbalangea and usually a claw, and the 
medar 


4820 

The typioal genus of the flying-foxes, or large 
fruit-bats of the family Itinolndes 
aome 40 apedea, or more than half the family, chiefly of 
the Malay archipelago and Australia, having no tafl, a 
pointed muxxle like a fox'a woolly tor on the neck, and 
the denial formula 2 Inolaora. 1 eaulne^ and S pranolan 
in each upper and lower half-jaw, and 2 molara above 
and 8 below on each aide. P, of Java, one of the 
beet-known apeolea is the largest, meaanriiig five fast in 
extent of wlnga. See alao enta under PUnpodiUm and 

]^tWOTlli2ia (ter- 9 -ii'i^), n. pi [NL., prop. 
^JPPfrttrrhina, neut. pi. of *pierarrkinu8 : see 
pterarhine,"] A division of AMdm, inoludinff 
those whose nostrils are feathered, as typioal 
auhH, murroB, and giiillemotB. 
pterorlllno (ier'(>-nn), a. [Prop. ^pferorriUso, 
< NJi. ^pterinrhinm, < Gr. wnp&»^ feather, wing, 
+ bk noBO.] Having leathered nostrils, 
as ail auk; liolon^ng to tho Pterorhina, 
pterosaur (ter'^4r), ik [< Ptero8awr-4a,‘] A 
member of the Pteroftauria; a pterodaotyL 
nsrosanrla (ter-5-B4'ri-^), n. pi, [NL., < 
Gr. irreftAPf wing, H- aavpoQ^ a lisard.] 1. An 
onler of extinct Moboeoio RepUlia adapted for 
flight; ihe pterosauriang, pterodaetyiB, omi- 
ihoHaurians, or flying-dragons. The whole fore 
limb ia modified to support a flyfim-membrane aomewhat 
like that of batay and the reat of the akdeton ia conform- 
able with this modifleation. The vertebrm are ooinpara- 
tively few, proccBlous, thoae of the neek vary large, and 
from three to alx of ihe pelvic ones are united to form a aa- 
crum. The anterior rlha have bifurcated heads. The Skull 
is of great slsi% with long heavy jawa and large eye-aooketa 
Itioinding a circlet of Ku^tio oaaiflcatlona. The aternom 
is Immd and carinate, the acapnia and coracoid are alender, 
and clavicles are wanting. The phalanges of the ulnar 
digit are extremely long and atroDg, and aunport tbe para- 
chute. The hind limbi are tmalfer than the fore limbs, 
and oomiiarail vely weak. The order oontalna the famillea 
PUromwidm and Piemnodaniidm. They lived from the 
Lias to the Chalk. See cut under ptorodoetpi. Alao called 
OnUthMomia, PttrodMlyll 
2. Hamo us Pleroaauriiim, 
pterosanrian (ter-p-sA^ri-an), a. and a. I. a. 
Of or pertaining to the Pterasauria ; omitho- 
saiirian. 

n. a. A pterosaur, pterodactyl, or ornitho- 
Baur, 

Pterosanrldm (ter-o-sft'ri-de), a. pk [NL., < 
IHerosauria 4- -idm. j A family of pteroaaotylB, 
of tho order Pleroaawria, with teeth and sepa- 
rate scapula and ooraooia bones, it la represented 
1^ auoh genera aa Plsrodadplua, Phammhorh^neku^ and 
ikmorphodon, from the Juraaalo formation. Alao raw- 


staMfUcmattel (tw'MiWimt'i 

piemrt^matfe + -aL} 

Mog$%, 

pfeerottsoa (ter-(-tb5^k|), a.; pi. pleroihacm 
(-B«). [NL., < Gr. sTc/rip, wing, + ease: 
Baetheoa,) In 0 afi>fa,,a wing-oMO,(n*thatp^ 
of the integument of a nnpa on which is out- 
lined the undeveloped wing beneath it. 
pterotic (te-rot'ik), a, and a. [< Gr. nr^, 
feather, wing,+ ovc(^-),niE. ear, -f -40.] L a. 
In goal, and anal, noting an ossifleation of the 
periotio capsule or petrosal bone, distinet from 
the probtic, epiotio, and imistbotio, which oc- 
ouis in some vertebrates between the profitic 
and the epiotio. 

n. a. A pterotic ossifleation. See flrst out 
under teleast and out under Eoax, 
Ptorotrachaa 
IcAl), 

rough: set 

traekeidm. Also c^led 
Pterotradieaoea (ter-^trft-kM'sf-a), n. pi 
rNL.,<Pf 0 rofra 0 fi 0 a + -a 0 oa.] The Ptomfraeae- 
idm considered as a suborder of heteropods. 
Pterotraclieldm(ter^^tri^k5'i-d^^ pHi. 
(J. E. Ghray, 1840^ < Pterotraehea + -4dig.j A 
family of shell-less heteropods, typified by the 
genus Pterotra- 
ekea. Different 
limits have been as- 
signed to it By 
some it ia extend- 
ed toalltiiehetero- 
poda with the bran- 
ohln oarried in u 
donal peduncle 




PterHracAtm /ntuHruiafm, 


Ilye 

era, of which the best-known are Pti 
Mid Harpyia, 


Pterospennnm (tcr-^-spAr'mum), a. [NL. 
(Schreoer, 1780), < Gr. irrep6v, wing, + amppa, 
seed.] A genus of polypetalous trees and 
shrubs of the order SUsremliacem and tribe 
Hclioteram, it is characteriaed by stalked anttiera wttli 


i^PtmmuM, Epmmipkorym. 
It la Boinetimoa divided into J*tertipi and 
Alao called PUnqtidm, Sec alao cut under 


MaeroglomL 
PUroput. 

pteropodlnm (ter-$^'di-um), a. ; pi. ptermta- 
dia (^l). [NL., < Gr. irrtpdv, wing, 4 - Trddtoit, 
dim. of irobf ss Kfoot: see pt^dium,} The pe- 
culiar podium or foot of a pteropod. 
pteropodolUl (te-rop'^us), a. [< pteropod 4- 
•ou8,\ Same m pteropod, 

Pteroptochidm (ter-o:^tok'i-d€), a. pi, [NL., 

< Pteroptoekm + -fdjs.j A South American fam- 
ily of formioarioid pasaerine birds, typified by 
the genuR Ptvropiochwi^ wiGi tracheo|)honoiis 
mesomyodian syrinx, taxaspidean tarsi, o})er- 
culate nostrilH, aud ten primaries; the rook- 
wreus. They are small wren-llke birds of riralking 
habits, especially oharaoterlstic of Chill and Patagonia. 
There are abont 24 apeoleajeadliig genera of which, be- 
■Idea the tyjpe genua are UyUuit»t SepUdmm^ and Md- 
noerypUt. Some of them are known aa btarkinff^iMia, 

Pteroptochns 

(tor-oi)-t6'kiiB), 

91. [NL. (Kltt- 
lits, 1830, iu 
the form Pfer- 
optoeho8)^i Gr. 

TfTffMw, wing, 

4- wraijj'iJf, one 
who crouolioH 
or cringes.] 

Tho typical ge- 
nus of PUarop^ 
tocihidK, P. r9<- 
becula and P, 
nlMcoUw in- 
habit Chili. 

Ptoromis (tcr'- 

<>pUB),n. [NL. 
i{BriB8on,l756), 

< Gr. irrepdTTovf, 
wing-footed: 

see piort^od,'} hruit-lMt MAw/iEr). 



lonlyo 

haln^ aud hear oblique oorlaoeoaa leavea and elongated 
flowera which are axillary and nearly or quite atmtary, 
and conalat of a tabular five-cleft calyx with five obovate 
petalB and a prominent column of nnltod atomena. The 
flowers are naualbr whiter fragtmnL and several Inches in 
length. P, aeedfcHvm and P, tmtHMum are tree# of 
the Boat Indloa sometimas cultivated under tbe name at 
wlngmed. P, Jorne ku m ia the haynr of Java. 

Pterospora (te-ros'nf-rft), n. [NL. (Nuttall, 
1818), ? Gr. nrepdv^ wing, 4- eirdpoCf seed.] A ge- 
nus of root-pmsitic plants belonging to the or- 
der Monotropem, it la oharaotarlsad by a gamopetap 
Iona urn-ahsped corolla with five short recurving lobes, 
five persistent sepali, ten stamens with pendnloua an- 
thers facing inward and two-apnrred on the back, and a 
flve-lobed and five-celled oapsme filled with minute aeeda 
whlob terminate In a large and brood hyaline reUeulated 
wing. The only apeoies, P. aMdromedra, known as jgne- 
dram. Is a alender, paipliah-hrown. ohunmy-hshy* and 
Boaly herb, growing 1 or 2 feet high, leafleea like moat 
parasite^ and with roots oonaiatiug of a maaa of ooral-llke 
thickened flbera. The white nodding flowers are borne 
Id a long raceme. It la a rare plants found on hard olay 
Boil under plnea from Vermont and PennaylTania north- 
ward aud westward aeroaa the continent ifrom its early 
discovery new Albany, and Its reaemblaiioe to beaoh- 
dropa, it ia also known as Albany tmeh-drega, 

pterostlgma (tor-^8tig'm|), n.; jd. pteroetig- 
mata (-mfr>t|l), [NL., < Or. wrrpdv, feather, 

wing, 4- erlypa, a tpot, mark: see xM^sia.] The 
earpuB or stigma, a peculiar mark or spot on the 
wings of some inaeots. it la adait-colorejl trlam- 
lar or quadrate space on the anterior border of Uta fore 
wiw of liymenoptera, and on both fore and hind wings 
of dragtm tllea. It oorreapooda to that one of the oostal 
oellB which ia thickened to strengthen the costal border. 
- Fenestrate ptemtiSBia. See/enarirsfe. 

ptflgOBtigmal (ter-d-Btig'm^), a, [< pterostig- 
SMI 4- -al.] Pertaining to a pterostigma or hav- 
ing its character; pterostigmatic: as, a pfrro- 
at^mal cell or spiit. 

ptCTOOtlginatic (ter'^ig-mat'ik), a. [< pter- 
08 tipma(t-) 4- -to.] Having a pterostk^, as 
an luseot’s wing; provided with pterosl^pmata, 
as an insect; pterosGgmal. 


and protected by a 
amall or no abell, 
aud the meaoiKMU- 
um lamellifonn. 

Byothera it is limited toMrofrimAMand PCroloaia^ 
iiig the visceral hnmp, reduced to a mere oval aao, embed- 
ded in the poeterior region of the body, no ahell, and a oy- 
Uudrlcal alug-like form. Also oaUed PMidM and, aa a 
suborder, l*UrotraehMeea, 

Pterosamites (ter-fi-sarn'l-tSs), n. 
(Schimper, 1870), < Gr. nrepdv^ feather, 4- 
ito8, q. V.] A genus of fossil oy cadaceous plants, 
differing from other genera chiefly in naving 
only the stronger veins fork at base. It em- 
braces about 0 or 6 species, found in the Bhetic, 
Lias, and OOlite of Europe. 

Ptemra (te-r5'r|l), n. Same as Pteronura, 

ptWnM o. [< pterj/gium + 

Of or pertaining to a pterygium. 

pte^m (te-rij'i-um), *».; pi. (-6). 

[NL., bUbo pterggion; of. lj,ptery 0 umf < Gb*. irrir- 
pitytoVf a little wiim, a fin, projection, film over 
the eye, growth oi flesh over the nails, dim. of 
9iT4/w^(9rrep^}, wing,<9rrcpdv, wing, feather: see 
ptereJ] 1. miodl, uadanal, a limb or member 
of one of the vertebrates, 
as a fish, in the most gen- 
eral sense, without refer- 
ence to its specialisation 
in any given instance, a 
hypothetw ptoiyBlam, whence 
outer ptorygla aro aoppoaed to 
have heen cimvetL la an afi8A4>- 
Urygkm! theldhtnylomodlflca- 
ttoniaanlskCkgiqaaruyf^ the 
aii^hreathera’ modifloation la a 
ehiraptarygioio, JParta of the 


ptermnm of an riamobran- 
ohlate fldi have been called 



bearing 

, aa In the aooom< 

;myiiigflgnro 

2. In patkoLf a more or 
less trianmlar patch of hy- 
pertrophic oonjunctiva 
and suDoonjunotival tissue 
with its apex at the edge of 
the cornea or upon the cor- 
nea.— 8. In estom., one of 
the two lateral expansions 
at the end of the rostrum 
of certain weevils. They 
lie above and partly oonoeel the 
aorohee or grooves In which the 
antennw are oonoeel od. 
pterygoblast (ter'i-g^blfist), n. [< Gr. eripvS 
fTrrepwy-), wing, 4- SAaerdc, germ.] A germinw 
nn-ray : the histological element from which 
the emoryonio fin-rays of fishes are developed- 
J. A, Bmar, 

ptemomadiiata (ter^i-g$-brang'ki-4tV a. 
IX Gr. irripvi (irrepvy~\ feather, + fipaypa^ guls.] 
Having feathery gills: noting a section of iso- 
pods, in distinction from nkymraficMato. 
ptormda (ter-i-^M|), n. pi |^, < Gr. irrf- 
wing-like: see jptofypoML] In wtmn 


(5eM«/0Mr). p, pfo|4ennr<- 
a» ; Ml. INMoptMTSiiin* : 
M/.^naUigtWjfBluni -Hiear- 



ptaiwodii 

the ft Pftlr of omftU nioTftble BCftleft or 

cmulm ftttftoned to the mesothonuc of LepU 
^tera, neftr the insertioii of the first legs. 

In front of ths fore wtnn . . . are a pair of jitoriQ^oda, 
« kind of epanlattaoi whlon astand baakwarda. 

MraOi, In Onfla^f Btgna Animal (trana.X ad. 1840, 

[p.47ft 


iMeiieiitMiiiid. inblrditlMbarlialwiiWitliilietad 
timpla ptoyBold bona, movablf artioialaM bebiM with a 
qnaarate and In front with a palata^bona. nia oaaa ba- 
oomaa oomplloatad In lower rertabrataa by the praaenoa of 
more than one pterygoid, and In flahea with aavarai ptary- 
golda, varloaaiy dlspua^ the arrangamant la more oom- 
* ‘^1^ the pohtfogiiadfBla orat. Sea out under 

Also ptefifgoid. Westmood. _ _ pterygoid proe^ftTof the sphenoid, u? to Uie 

pterygoid bone, and to the paUto or palate- 
bone: as, the pterygoptdatiMvnskeh of the iu- 
tomal maxillary arteiy .^ptsrpippftlfttliie arlsiiy, 
a amall branch of the Internal maaulary, which paaaaa 
through the ptarygopalatliia canal to tho phaiyiix, naaal 
foaaa, and ■phenoiaal alnna Alao oalled pikarynoial or- 


formation 
> pterygoid bone on 
the rostrum of a bird’s skull. Cbtiw. 
ptmmid (ter'i-goid), a. and n. [< Gr. wrrpv- 
yoetdic (contr. impvyuoy^), wii^like, feathery, 


i STfpuf (trrrpvy-1, a wing, + eldo^ form.] I. o. 
Wing-like or wing-shapM; aliform or alate: 
speomcally applied in anatomy to certain 
bones or bony processes and associate parts. 
—Pterygoid mm * branch of the intamal maxlUaiy, 
from the aaoona or pterygoid aaotlon of that raaaal, utm- 
pl^g to PteSrsoOrnttaolaa- to 

ptamolda.— Pterygoid oanal. Hama aa Vtdkm meal 
(which aaa under asiMd).— Pterygoid fbioa. Sac/acMi. 
— Ptorygoid muidloe, the ptoTgoldd, or muaolei which 
arlaefromtoptcrygold bonci or pterygoid prooaaaaauf to 
■l^anoid. In man the taUmuu ptcoygoid mnada aiiaea 
from toextemal pterygoid proceaBottbeaphenoldandtha 
part of to allqithaiiold below to pteiygold ridge, and ex- 
tendi nearly horlaontally outward to be iniartad Into to 
condyloid aaotlon of to lower Jaw-bone : it la alao eallad 
achgwnypiofd. The inCamal pterygoid mnadla arlaaa from 
the ptaq^d tone and palata-bona. and paaaaa downward 
and outward tobalnaertod Into to innaraurfaoaof to aa^ 
oandlngnunna and angle of to lower law-bone: Itlaalao 
called aatoptowold and Thaptarygoid 

muadlaa affect the lateral and forward and )>aokward move- 
manta of the Jaw, and to Intamal maxillary raliaa it— 
P t ery g oid nirroi, two branobea of the inferior maxillary 
to the Intamal and axtaraal pterygoid matelaa.— Ptery- 
goid nolClL Baa noCeA—PtsryfOidjI^tO, a pterygoid 
prooom.—Ptimpld plexus, sea jdania— Pterygoid 
proooiS. (o) Blther one of two puta of tooomponiid 
■phenold bona of nuunmala (1) The mtemaf pterygoid 
prooam la aprooeu or extaneton of the aliaphanoid,or (paat 
wing of to aphanold bona, having no Ind^ndant center 
of oialflcatlon, and never bolng a dictlnct part (2) The in- 
ternal pterygoid prooeaa, on the otlier luuid, la a diatinot 
iKine^ the pterygoid proper, having Iti own canter of (mmIII- 
oatlon, ana repreaenmig to freely artloolated nteiTgold 
bone of lower vertobratoa. Theaepmocaaaa are alao aiatln- 

S ilahad aa eetopteiygold and enlojaerygoUL (b) The com- 
nod Internal and external pterygoid prooeae e a^ the two 
parte being distingalahed aa the Mamol and eetemal 
pten/gotdplate$, (cJThe 

of me palate.— PtfrygoL _ 

outer enifeoe of the eUmhenold, or great wing of the rolio- 
noid bone, delimiting the reap«wtlve atteohmenta oT tho 
temporal and exteniai pterygoid mneclea, end alao aervlng 
to dbtlngulab the temporal nom to gygomatio foaaa. 

n. «. In goSL and atiat : (a) A bone of the 
facial part of the skull, forminff a part of the 
bard palate, or pterygopalatal oar, commonly 
a homontal roa-like bone, one of a pair on 
each side of the median line intervening be- 
tween the palatal and the quadrate bone, or 
suspensorium of the mandible, and movably 
articulated with both, ftequently also articu- 
lating with the basisphenoidai rostrum of the 
skull : in any mammal, detached from its pos- 
terior oonneclion with the suspensorium, and 
cdmmonlv immovably sutured with the palatal 
and ankyiosed with the sphenoid, when it forms 
the part known in human anatomy as the inter- 
nal pterygoid process of the sphenoid, in flihes 
tore are levenrdlffcrent ptamcola bonca, entering Into 
the formation of to pterygopaliUnl bar or palatoqoad- 
rate aroh, and dlatlngntihed aa eiUapieryi/aia, adhykaty- 
geU, and metaptennfaili : aee thcae word% and ont under 
j m wfo g iigi lf ght . See alao outs under dtemognathouM, dm- 
mmognatkinut perMte, Peleemgmm, Pkymter, poitori-ftm/h 
PytSm, uiSlmponmitlokL (b) A pterygoid mus- 
cle.—* 9. nl. In eatom., same as pterygoda, 
ptarmiomia (ter-l-goi'df-us), n. ; pteryggi* 
del (3). [NL.: seepferypoM.] ApteryVid 
mnsole..Ftmcidsus 

gt iry ic i diiui inisgiiiis c 

maSioaitoi?ttie ptomot 

mni^ of man, pairing from the idlaphenold to the outer 
' or tuberdrity of the palate. 

ytarygomaxlllftiy (to’^i-gg-mak^si-lj^-ri), a. [< 
pU^o{id) 4* mtmikgry*'] Pertaining to aptery- 
goid process or the pterygoid bone and to either 
the superior or inferior maxillayy bone: spe- 
cifically applied in anatomy to sevend parts. 

fissure. Bee /mm.— ptirygp- 
j fold formed by tbe pteryi^aiil- 
) mouth, back of to but molar to 


fqy.— Pterygopalatine canal, (a) The oanalioulua 
phaiyngena. (b) The poaterlor palatine canaL—Fteiy^ 
gopslatliiefi|iram«a. pterygopalariiie 

nerve, a amall branch of llcokera ganglion that paaaea 
through to oanal of to aamc name to uie pharynx. 

pte^go-pharyngaus (tor^i-gd-far-in-iS'us), a. 
[Nu, < pterygo(td) + phatynf/eue,^ That part 
of tlie superior constrictor of the phai^x 
which arises from tbe internal pterygoid pro- 
cess.-^Pter7so-phaxyiigens extemus, a amall anper- 
nnmerary moaele arialng frum the liamular priHMua and 
Inaertedlnto the wall of tho pharynx. 

pterygOQuadrate (ter^i-go-kwocrr&t), a. [< 
pterggoi^id) + quatlratc.2 1. Pertaining to the 
pterygoid lione proper and to the quadrate bone, 
or suspensorium of the lower jaw, as in a ver- 
tebrate below mammals: as^ tho pterygoquofU 
rate articulation. — 9. Combining elements of 
the pterygohl and quadrate bones: as, the 
pteryffoqmdrate cartilage of a shark. 

pbrygosphenoid (ter'l-go-sfe^ioid), a. [< 
pU^goitd) + ephenMd,'] 8ame as epkenoptery- 


Pttloeareni 

Ivin the passage-beds between the Silurian and 
the Devonian system, it luu s longlobctor-llke form, 
compoied In the main of a oephalothorax. an abdominal 
dlvlMoii <if Mvenil aegmenta and a amnewhat oval tolaon 
or tall-plato. Tbe organa of locomotion, three or four 
palra In number, arc all attached to to under ride of tho 
oarapacc, aa In the klng-orab. P. anglieue la a species 
■ometlinea called artwjiAMii. 

Pteryffura (ter-i-gu'i^), a. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
irreplf (nr^piiv-), feather, wing, + tail.] 
A division of nnouiurouB deoajj^d crustaceans. 

ptanrgurous (ter-l-gu'rus), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Pteryqura. 

pteryla (ter'i-lSJ, w.; pi. pUrylm{r\b). FNL., < 
Or. JiTf/kii', feather, wing, + i-Xr/. wood.] A 
feather-tract; one of the sets or clumps of fea- 


thers which are inserted in defiuito tracts or 
areas in the skin of a bird, separated by apte- 
ria, or places whert^ no feathers g^w. The fact 
that blrcb' feathun are noldom ImplantM uniformly over 
the whole ekln, but iieually grow In definite patches, had 
been known lung Itefortt the publication of Nltssoh's ** Sys- 
tem of Iterylography" in 1840; but It remalnitd fur tills 
author to define the principal ptetyln and point out tho 
taxonomic slgnlfloance uf pteryiosls. The most constant 

S ts» arc eight: (1) JHeryla ipinnliMt the spinal or dorsal 
from the nape of the neck to the tall, subject to 
modlflostlon. (2) J*teruta humeralUt the hnmersl 
tract, on each wing, running from the shoulder obliquely 
bsokward, parallel with the scapula. (8) /^ten/fa/siNoralis, 
the femoral traot| a similar oliilquo strip on csch thigh. 
(4) Pteryla ventralin^ tho ventral tract, funning must of the 
pluinuge of the under parts, and prcaentlng iiunierous 
*■“ " hoad-ti 


modlflcatlona. (ft) /Yerpto eapUaUe, ( 


i-tract 


Pteryla alarit, the wing-tract (7) Pteryla eaudaliet 
tail-tract (8) Pteryle oruni/i*, the lower leg-tract 




two stout muscles of 

ton; toptomold musriea (which see, under 



yllnunsakatendinoashandpass- 

Ing (hmi tbe apex os th^Intemiu ptom^ plate to to 
jKutoii^es of to intamu obUque line of to 

r*«nwli^(t^l-g*-pal>t(sl),a. [<;p(wy- 
dw(Mi) 4- pakitof.] Same as pt^mpalama.-^ 
narmpuatal bar, to movable aerlea oTbonea which 
mnem the upper Jaw of vertohratea below mammals 
with to suspensorium of to lower law. Wo sueb bar 
oceptiln m junm a la te wMchtolowsflawhaa no sui^n- 
s w ia s t and to ptofjgolds srs tntlxriy out off from con* 


jinOBllB (ter^i-gd-spi-iio'sus), n.; pi. 
pUfTygoiipinmi (-d). [NC.: ^eepterygaitpinoueJ] 
A muscular slip, occasionally seou in man. 
arising from the splietioidal sriiiie and iiiscrtea 
into the external pterygoid plate, 
pterygosptoons (tcr'i-gd-spi'nus), a. [< NL. 
plerygospinosnet < K. pterygo{id) 4- Ij. ejknmuH^ 
spinous.! PeriAiiiiiig to a pterygoid process 
and to the stiiuc of tlio sphenoid. - pterygospl- 
lums ligament, a flbrons lianu running from the some 
of the spneiiold to the posterfur margin of tlie outer ptery- 
goid plate. 

pterygOBtapbylinns (ter^i-go-staf-i-irnus), 
fi.j pt pterygmtaphyUni (-ni). [NL.,< Qr. irripv^ 
(xTcpwy-), wiug, 4- uvula.] Same as 

tcfutar paJati. 

pterymtilim (1er-i-gosM.i-um), ; pi, pierygos^ 
[Also ptcrytjmteum; NL. (Leach, 1820), 
< Qr.’ Trrrpv^ (sTf/M;y-),wing,+ L, oHUumf mouth.] 
One of the ncrviircH or veins of an insect’s 
wing. They are thickenings of the two surfaces of the 
upper snd lower wiiig-iueinbraiies exactly opposed to each 
other, the Inner surfaces being grooved so as to allow the 
olrouiatlon of fluids and the entrance of irachew. 

pterygostomial (ter’'i-gd-st6'mi-a1), a. [< Gr. 
nreptf (wre/wy-), wiiig, + ordfia, mouth, 4* -ial.] 
In roof., noting the naring anterior edges of the 
carapace of crustaceans, when these turn for- 
ward in front of the bases of the limbs, paral- 
lel with each other and with the axis of the 
body. Mfwo-lbVfwards.-. Pterygostomial platss, 

thoae parts of the carapace of the braenyurous omauioeans 
which run forward parallel with to axis of to body. 
HnOey, Anat. Invert, p. 286. 

ptarygostomian (ter’^i-gd-std^mi-an), a. [< 
pUfygoetomi-nl 4- -a».] Same as pterygoeUh 
miaC [Rare.] 

Bplstome longer than wide, and the pteryaoetemian re- 
gions rudimentary. Bng. Cpe., Mat Uist, III. 67ft. 

PterygOta(ter-i-gd'tJ),ii.^. [NL., neut. pi. of 
PterygotHs: see ptcrygoteTf One of the prime 
divisions of Ineecta, containing all hexapodons 
insects except Qegenhdur. They are nor- 

mally winged (wingless only as an adaptive specialised 
modiflcatlonX and metabuluiis— that la. they undergo a 
man or less complete metamorphosis. Also called Piero- 
dfasrs, Pterophom, and PtUeta, 

pternpOe (tor'i-gat), «. [< NT* Pterygoltu, < 
Gr. mepuyuro^', winged, < nr^ov^ (ffrrpvv-), wing: 
nee pU^gium.'] Winged; alate; havbg wings 
or wing-like parts; specifically, belonging to 
the Pttrygota, 

ptorygotrabecnlar (ter^i-gd-tTii-bek'fl-to), u. 
[< pterygoiid) 4- frodwator. J Portainiiig to the 
pterygoid bone and the trabecular region of the 
skull. 

A well developed pteryfpi-tTabeetdar nroome-^hfmolo^ 
ffcMis . . . with tlie pedicle of tbe tadpole's easpensoriiiin. 

A. S. Woodward, Proo. 2SobL Hoc,, 1886, p. 221. 


pterylographic (ter^i-l^graf'ik), a. [< piery- 
hgraph^ + -/c.l Of or portaiiiiiig to plorylog- 
raphy; aescriptlve of pto^las or uterylosfs. 
pteryiOffraphical (ter'i-lo-graf'i-kal), a. [< 
pterylo^aphic + -of.] Banio as pUrtflographio. 
pterylographically (ti'r'i-lf»-graf'i-kal-i), udv. 
With reference to nterylography; upon ptery- 
lographical tirinciplos. 

ptOTlOgrapny (ter-i-log"ra-fi), n. [<NL.ptory- 
la 4* (Jr. •vpa^ia, < ypat^uVf write.] The de- 
scription oipterylce, or a treatise on pteryiosls: 
a science which had its origin in the **HyMtem 
der Pti»rylographie” of Nitxsch. 18113-40, 
ptarylOBlB (ter-l-ld'sls), e. fNL., < pteryla 4* 
-fMfo.] The arrangement or uispositioii of pti- 
losis; the plumage of a bird, considered with 
referenbo to tho manner in which the feathers 
are implantiKl in tho skin indefinite pterylfn; 
the mode of feathering; the distribution of the 
feathers in tracts. 1 1 differs from pdloele In that tho 
latter relates to the character of the plumage itself, not 
to Its disriositloii uiwn the body. 

Ptilichthyidss (til-ik-thi'i-dd). s. pi. [NL., < 
Ptiliehthys 4- -Mip.] A family of oi'aiitliop- 
terygian fishes, ty]>iHed by the genus PHlichthys. 
The body Is very elongated and angulllifomi, the head 
amall, the mouth obllqne with tlie lower Jaw projecting, 
branchial apertures restricted, dorsal very lung and wltn 
about 90 spines and 146 rsys, sniU lung, and vontrala ab- 
sent. Only one species la known. 

FtUldltlin (ti-lik'this), H. [NL., < Gr. wr/Aov, 
feather,^ fish.] A geuus of fishes, tyiii- 



Spiny-bark Fel \ptilwhlhya gMOti'i. 

cal of tin* family IHiHchthykUe, Tho only 
known species is P. gofxUd of Bering 8<*a. 
Ptilocercas (til-d-sdr'kus), n. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
1848), < Gr. TrrfXovy featiier, 4- x^p«coc, tail.] A 


ing to the group JSurypteridaf oeenrring ohief- 



( PtUecfftua lemei). 


Ptilooereiis 

TOnns of TupaiUUe or olephant-sbrows, contaln- 
iJiff a Hiuttle Hpecieii, of Borneo, having 

a long tail ftirnmhed with diMtiehous hairo to- 
ward the end, 11 ko a x>en or feather, whence 
the name ; the TKmtailH. 

PtilogonatilUB (tn-o-ifon-a-tl'nfi), n. nh [NL., 
< PtmffonyH (•ponat-) + AmiDfamily or 

oBcine paaaenno hirda. typided b;)r the genna 
PUlo(fonifftf roferrc'd to the conventional fimily 
AmptdUia. The bin !■ ■lenderar thim In AwfidU. with 
naked noaiil Male and Hllghtly brietled liotoa; the iaraue 
in ■cntcllate anteriorly and minetiniea alao on the aidea ; 
the winaa are miiiidiNl, with ten jprimariea of which the 
nrat la apurloua ; the tall la Yariahla and the head created. 
The few apcultm are confined to weatem North America, 
Mexico, and Uontral America. Alao Ptdogon^Mnm, 

Ptilogonys (U-log'^-niR), n. [XL. (Bwainson, 
1H24), iiIko ill the forms l^titiganya, Ptiliogcnw, 
and PUUof/omttia ; < Gr, wing, + yow 

()'ow»r-), knee, Joint. Of. gmya.) 1. TOe typi- 
cal genus of PHlogonatitue or PUlogfmymnm, 
The typo 1 b P. itinereus of Mexico.-— Sf. Ex- 
tended to birds of the genuB MyiadeatcH and 
others, — 8. [/. e.] A bird of the genim 
fiya in any sense. Townsend’s ptilogonys is 
Myiadcstoa iownmulL The black ptUogouys is 
Pmwojwpla Nitons. See cut under fiy^anajh^ 

(tU'$-Ut), tt. [< Gr. irrlXoK, 4- 
stone.] A zeolitio mineral, occurring in 
white tufts or spongy masses of minute acicular 
crystals, found in cavities in augite-andesito in 
Jefferson county, Colorado, it la a hydroua alHcate 
of alarolnlum, oalofum, and jmtaailam, and la rciiiarkahlo 
lor tta hlfch pmentage of aliloa. 

Ftllonopina (tlP^no-pi'ud), n. pi, [NL., < 
PiUonopua -f -tn«. J A siibfamly of Coltmhidx^ 
named from the genus Ptilonopva. P, J, Sell^y, 
1835. See IVeraninaB, 

Ptilonopna (tf-lon'^-pua), ti. [XL. (Swaiiison, 
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class Insecia, distinguished from Aptoro, coi^ 
responding to Latreille’s PterodUx^^ and di- 
vided primarily into Mandihufaia and BwtstaU 
lain. See Ptatygota, 

Ftilotis (ti-ld'tis), n. [XL. (Swaiuson, 1837), 
< Gr. TrriA/nff feather, + ovc (wr-) n E. ear,] A 
very extensive genus of meliphagine birds. It 
incladea nearly 40 q>eciea(_^rangliig through the Anatro- 
malayan, AcHtrallaii. and mynealan reguma moatly of 
plain dull olivauenua and ySUowtth colon, with the aUn 
of the aidoa of the head often Imre and wattleA or the 
parotic: fcathera (car^ooverta) atlffened and naualiy white 
or yellow, formliig a oonqilcuoaamarfc, whence the naina 
/». ehrunoUa and i*. eamModata are ezamplea. 

PMnioi^tin'i-dd), n, pi, [XL. (Leach, 1819), < 
Ptinua + -idse.] A large family of serfioom 
coleopterous insects, containing beetles of 
small size, having the antennn with ffom nine 
to eleven joints, tne head retractile, and the ely- 
tra entire. Both lama and beetlea feed moatly on dead 
animal and vegetable matten The larvN eat drngiL even 
pepper and tobacco. Some 44 genera and 160 qMea are 
reoogiilaed in the United Statea. Laaiodarma aarrtaonm 
la known In Uie United Statea aa the aioarwOa’haaOat on 
acotHint of the damage It doea to olgarettea. SStodrapa 
patiieea la a wido-apread muaeum-petl^ and la found In 
many druga. MemUera of tlie genua Aiiehfiim are known 
aa daath^waiekaa. Many of the ipeoiea are ooamopoUtan. 
Sec out under book-worm, 

PtinUB (ti'iius), It. [XL. (Linnaeus, 1787), ir- 
reg. < Gr. ^Iveiv, fOirtVf decay, waste, destroy: 
neophthiaia,] A large and wide-spread cmnus 
of booties, typical of the family Ptintiim^ of 
which aliout 80 species are known, 6 inhabiting 
the United States. A number of them occur both In 
Europe and In North America. i’./Kr la ooamopolitan 
and a well-known muaeuni-peat Sec cut under book- 


Wnimru 

an enloycle. whlob waa really oif nearly the aaoMf praDcr- 
tlonateMiie aathe earih^ trne oiWndpaih^ 
eployoleeanylngthe « 

plaaeton Itadronm- ^ 

fereaoc. In the flg^ 
tire,T la the earth; 

XMTJ, the mbit, 
deferent, or eccentric 
of Mara; C, tbcccn- 
tcrof thcorMt; 0% 
thccqnan^ E,Uaoen- 
terjAKPi; &o cpI- 
cyde ; D, tta center; 

/, Bfara;!/, the line 
of nodes of the or- 
bit; KL the line of 
deaofti 



1837), prop. iVitopfM,? Gr. irriXov, feather, + voi'^ 
BB B. /oof. j An extoiisive genus of pilous of 
the family Cidwnhidaa^ giving name to the PHlo- 
mpinm. Also PHUttajma (i^wainaon, 1826) and 
Ptiiopaa (Stricklawi^ 1841). 

PtilopndM (til-^p6MSz), H, pi, [< Gr. irri^ov, 
down, + iroif (irriol-), child.] In ornith,, in 
SundevalVs clnssillcatlon, a primary group of 
birds, embracing such os are clothed at birth 
with down (which sprouts not only from ptery- 
liu, but also from parts of the skin which form 
aptoria when the true iilumage is acquired), 
and are generally able to run about and feed 
themselves when hatched: opposed to Pailopst- 
dea : nearly equivalent to Prmeocea^ but of more 
exact sigiiidcation. Also cAlled Dattyimdca^ 
Antophagi, 

ptdlop0dUc (til-o-pS'dik), a, r< PWopmd-ea + 
-to.] Ot or perlaiiiing to the PUlopadca; pnv- 
eocial: opposed io pHlopmdie, 

PtllophirMn (tl-lori-ton), n, [XL. (Dawson, 
1878), < Or. irriXov, feather, + a plant.] 
A ^ant of voi^ uncertain affinities, so called 
by Dawson ana supposed by him to be aquatic, 
and more likely to have been allied to rhizocarps 
than to any other group, it oonatata of beauUful 
feathery fronda, bearing on parts of the main stem or 
petiole small rounded sporooarpa. It Is found In the De- 
vonian and I,ower Carbonlferoua of New York, In Nova 
Sootia, and in Scotland. 

Pi^Opterl (tMop^te-rl), n. pi, [XL., < Gr. wr/- 
Xov, leather, -f irrepiv, wing.] The penguins 
as an order of birds: conterminous with Jm* 
pennea^ Hquamipennea^ Sjfheniaci, and Splufuiaco^ 
morphx, 

IWor^ (tiUd-iis), n. [XL. (Swainson, 1823), 
erroneouslv Ptilaruia and PUhnriSj prop. 
lorrhiSy < w. trWXoij soft fealber, + (^«r-), 

nose.] A genus of Paradiaeidm, belon^ug to 
the subfamily Einmwhinm, or slender-buled 
birds of paifidise, having the tail not longer 
than the body, and a jugular shield of metauio 
idumcs. Tlic iioatiila are feathered, whence the name. 
Four apeolea of these heantif ul birds inhabit Australia and 
New Cfnliiea— P. paradiaea, the rifle-bird, P. Meioriat, P. 
eXharti, and P, {Cnuiiaattphora) magnMea, See cut under 
fi/la-bird. 

pWoalB (ti-16'sis), n, [XL., < Gr. irWAcjo/c, plu- 
mage, also a disease of the eyelids resulting in 
loss of the eyelashes, < irnAofiodru, be winj^ 
(or feathered), < irr/Xov, feather, wing.] 1. In 
,ornith,, plumage; the feathering of a bird, oon- 
siderea with reference to the texture or other 
character of the feathers themselves. Com- 
pare pferyfosto.— 8. In ftied., loss of the eye- 
lashes. 

PtUoto (ti-W'ttt), n.pl [XL. (Macleay, 1821), 
< Gr. irrthjrdcy winged, verbal aiy. of TrrtloMr- 
daty be winged: see ptiloaia,] in Macleay’a 
clossiflcation, one of the prime divisions of vxe 


ptisan (tiz'an), n, [Also ptiaanCy formorlyp^f- 
aanc, tiaan;*ra F. iiadne ss Pr. tizana, iijmna &b 
S p. Pg. It. iiaanay < L. pitoofia, < Ghr. wriodvit, 
peeled barley, also a drink made from it, < 
irrieaetVy peel, husk.1 1 . A mild harmless drink, 
or one having a slight medicinal quality, as 
barley-water or herb-tea. 

For what aunclent phioltlon la there that In his workea 
oommeiideth not|i(paa»M, wblebe Is none other than pure 
barley hroied in amorter and sodden In water? 

AST T. gtoof, Castle of Health, U. SL 

2. Grape-juice allowed to drain on the slab, 
without pressure. M, F, BurtoHy Arabian Nights, 
V. 158, note. 

P. T. 0. An abbreviation of Pleaae turn over: 
a direction, usually at the foot of a page, to call 
attention to matter on the other side of the 
leaf. 

ptochocraoy (t^kok'r^), n, [< Gr. a 
beggar (< TnotooeiVy crouch or cower from fear), 
+ ’’Kparuiy < Kpanivy rule.] Government by beg- 
gars: the rule of supers: the opposite of pluk- 
ivcracy. [Earel] 

It [the oppoattlon to the extension of the county fran- 
'ohlael allcgea the liska wc run from the old and the rich, 
the danger of a gerontocracy and a ploatooraoy ; whereta, 
to make Its argument good, It should have shown the Ini- 
mineuoe of a ptoehoeraay. 

Qtaddom, Gleanings of East Yoara, L ISS. 


I theeploycfie 

(which la pamllm to 
the ecliptio) upon 
the plane of the or- X 

rCTOJw* ni>iMukTlMoiT.rMM. 

upon the epicycle ao 

as to move nnlformly relatively to ?, the perigee of the 
ephTcle^ which It reaches ao as to be then In oppoaltlon 
to the mean aon. The oenter D of the epteyols moves 
about the oibit ao aa to desorlbe In eund umea equal 
angles about & the oenter of the equam. Gy the oeuter 
of theoi^lt,hiMOtetheeooentricjl&BT. The ementliU 
.jjji renreaentatton were aa lollowa. (1) He rep- 
ke drierent by the olrcla thus gir tag ft a breadth 
This olrole remained in an edoeowlo i 


andheauppoBM 

^ je motion ao aa to de- 

abrllte equal aimlea in ^nid times. This made an oheerv- 
ablo eiror only Ul the ease of Mara It made a tolerable ap- 
proximatton to the elliptlo motion, which esoited the ad- 
miration of Kepler, and it shows that Ptolemy aimed at 
something muon better than a mere harmonlo aaalvataof 

adetneept- 


In his 

resented the 

too great This olrole lemataed in an mioeofilo poaittan, 
whence It was called the aeamfrCs, aa well u the dafarand 
andtheorWt. (S) Instead of anppoaing the moving nuUna, 
TD, todeacrlbe equal areas In equal tfanea hedrewa line to 
the attachment of the epicycle with the deferent, bfom 
realhr cuirespondlng to the empty focus of the rillpse, 

but called by hto the emlar^lAfi " " 

this line ED to tom with an equal 



- jy or the earth’s orbit In Ita effects on theapperent 

plaoea of the exterior planets. (4) He made the pumet re- 
volve in Its epicycle ao as to deaorlbe In equal times equal 
area measured from the perigee ot the epleyole^ o If the 
earth's motloii were affected V the eccentricity of the or- 
bit ot the other planet And (6) he made the planet come 
to the perigee of Ita opieyele when It was Just opposite thu 
mean place of the sun, Inatead of the true place. Other 
•till more aerlona falaltlea affected hlathooriiN of the Infe- 
rior planets and of the moon. Yet notwltbatandliur all 
these enora Ptolemy's theory satiafled pretty doady, In 
the oases of all the planets except Mercnry and tiie moon, 
such observations aa could be made In his time. In hla 
phrase, It “saved appeonneea.'* The Ptolemaic theory 
continued In vogue until Ctopemlons (in 1648)oxplained the 
rdatlona between the motions of tlie planets and that of 

for detenntatag the 
anetaiy orbits. But 
II itadf represent the 


the sun, and thna supplied a method 
relative magnitudes of the dlfferentj 
the system of Copernicus did not 


The whole plan of the Bisliop of Loudon Isa jrtoeAcpeiig 
—a generation of benara. 

ay&ii%wUk, To Axehdeaoon Btagtoton, 111. 

Ptolemmui(tol-e-me'^),ii« [< L. Ptotouumw, 
Ptotoiiurittg, of Ptolemy, < Ptolmaeus, < Gr. 

Ptolemy.] AtmeasPtotoffNfto. Max 
Midler, Sol. of Long., p. 27, 

Ptolemialc (tol-e-mft’ik), a, [< Gr. llro^j/iaixdr, 
pertaining to l^olemy, < llroAe/tfatof, Ptolemy; 
see def.] Gf or pertaining to Ptolemy; (a) 
relating to one or all of the line of Ptolemies, 
rulers of Egypt from the end of the fourth to 
the first century B. c.; (5) relating to the Alex- 
andrian geographer and astronomer Ptolemy 
(see below). —pihlemalo dharl Bee Boamda umm- 
prqfeotion, under prq^erifoii.--PMllnBalO ajBlfllllL Ino 
atructorc of the heavens according to Ptolemy, an Egyp* 
tIaii-Greek astronomer, whose rerorded obaenrallons ex- 
tend from m to 161 A. n. Hla “Treatiaeof Mathematloa'* 
(Ma6«fftaTuti| commonly caned the “Almagest," Is 

mainly devoted to an Investlgiitloii of the movementa 
of the heavenly hodiea. Ptdemy hdda that the earth 
la stationary, because there Is no ^ipeaiiiiioe ef varia- 
tion In the perspective of the fixed atari. He admits 
it would simplify aatronomy to swMioae it nkaM dally 
on Ita azia, but thinks that refuted by phyricaleonaldera- 
tiona whila regarding the stars aa uevold of weight, he 
sees no objection to supposing them to move with Im- 
mense velocity. But theae two nrora of denying the mo- 
tion of the earth both In translation and In rotiiwm were 
not inoompatlhle with ■ eorrect representation of the mo- 
tiona of the planots relativ^ to the earth. The figure 
shows hla theory of Mara, which waa exactly like that of 
Jupiter and Saturn, He supposed that about a elrenlar 
deferent, whtah waa rea^ nearly similar and aimllarly 
phioed to the true orWt of the plaiatshout theaan, movad 


phenomena any better than that of Ptolany ; and tt waa 
not until the great work of Kepler on themotlons of Mara, 
pnbllshed In IflOO^ that the real truth waa known. The 
Almagest remains however, a model of sdehtlflc Investi- 
gation, most admirable for the genius with which tt man- 
ages not only the astronomloal problemaattabkedL hut alao 
those of Dure mathematlcab 

Ptolamalgt (tol-e-mft'ist), n. [< Ptodemorie + 
Aat,] *A believer in tbe Ptolemoio system of 
astronomy. 

ptomallM, ptoinafri (t6'm§-in), «. [Irreg.<GT. 
wT&puy a corpse (prop, that wnioh is fallen, < 
itiirnivy fall), + a generic name of al- 

kaloid bodies formed from animal or vegetable 
tissues during putrefaction, and the similar 
bodies produced by pathogenic bacteria. Some 
of them are poisoDouB. 

ptOBlB (td'sis), tt. [< Gr. uT&rir, a fall, a fall- 
ing, < irimatv (perf. xhtTmOy verbal adj. irrumk ), 
fan, ss L. peterey frdl upon, attack, seek, etc.: 
see peHUon,] A falling of the upper eyelid, or 
inability to raise it, aue to paralysis of the 
levator palpebne. slight ptosis may be due to ns- 
ralysiaof Muller's mnaole tanarvated through the oorvloal 
qympsthetlo. Alao palled hiapkaroptoala, okyharnUgia, 

ptotio (tfi'tik), a, liptoaia (ptoU) + -fc.f Per- 
taining to, onaraetenzed by, or affected, with 
ptosis. 

pbjralllblvtTmlill^ l< Or, irrMovy 

spittle, C irrtaiv, i «ee apew,] The peeulisr 

principle of sali^ believed to be a proteid 
body, which acts as a ferment on starch, rapid- 
ly converting it hito dextrose. 

pfsrallBm (tlVl^)t [< <3^. mvaXtapS^y a 
spitting, < irrvo^^ spit much: seep^Ufv.] 
In med,, sallvatbua; a morbid and copious ex- 
cretion of saliviL 

ptfllisa (tl'8-^)t.t’^ ; prat, andpp, ptyaUsed, 

PPT. PtyaUaing, .£< (Ir. irrvaXKatVy spit mneb. 
< frrhaXaVy spittl^X frriuiv, spit: seep^f^^*-* 
To salivate. 

pWtojo Uc 0 . l<ptifalogog«< 

-r Ae,J Tromoiql^ a flow of saSiva. 

tt. [< Gr. irrte^> 

, < Ayriv, do, bring.] 
salivatioii, or a flow 

of saliva. 
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^ ^ inches long, having alate 

•PSPft lf^_ epit. j A genus fol& of the integanient, whenoe the name. 

ptvgodara (tt'gv^r), a. A Usard of the genus 
J^tffgodwus. 


nonmuif wiw v|wvwrf wtwsm', P|wv.j a geuiui 

!S^ gjgjjr, ®!!5 : 


lonscr than tbe pncsdtns 

emit. foiM Blito n si wwr uid free litendljr. ono msdiaii 
donal.nm of tosl^ iDfawiuuMlf Mpsnto tnm oMtli, 
•mnd Ionia end two or niofeprooen^ P.miMofiwfi 
known M Un faf-MsIv. 

odtmtoLf having the erowna of the molar teeth 
folded. 

PMllMll8(tsnc4^ (mj. 


< Gr. (irrvvw), mvxif • Md, + ido/y (Wwr^) 

■B E. Icoth.] A genus of fossil selachians, of 
the Cretaceous ago: so called from the trans- 
verse or radiating plications on the large square 
teeth. ItWMfonnorfyinppoMdtobOrelafeed totheeof. 
tnelont iharka but li now TClenod to or nou tbo fimily 
MyUtibutidM. 

Ptfduqpleura [NL.,<Gr. 

wrif (imvp*). irrvri^ a fold, + wMpo, the side.] 
A i^up of Hsards: same as Cyeloaaura, Also 
JPi^jehopleuri, 


PtpiodeniS (G-god'^ms), a. [NL., irreg. < Gr. 
wrfif (irTvx-)f mxhi a fold, + fipof, ddn, hide.] 
A Mnus of iguanoid lisai^ having a crest or 
ke^ed scales on each side, as P. pecMaaiiiSi 
Ptfliz (tiugks), a. [Nil*. < Gr. swf» the eagle- 
owl.] If. An old generic name or the darters: 
same as Ptotus. Moehring, 1762.— 2. A genus 
of smooth-headed owls, so named by Bl^h in 
1840, The type is Ptgkx uralengie, commonly 
callod Symium uraletm, 

Kyybraiiditiia (tl^$Nbrang-ia^n|L). a. pi [NL., 
< Ptyohranchus + -ina^.l In Gttntneirs system, 
a group of Mtirmnidxpfatgaekistmf with the tail 
much shorter than the trunk, and the heart 
Bituato<1 at a great distance oehind the gills: 
same as the family Moringuidm. 

llaroniAMflrflA « 


Vtniioidm^ (tt.k^.pte'wl), a. r< Pige^ 

jHeura + -ol.] Of or pertaining to the ' 


ileura, 
Rirdiimta^ (U-kop' 


a. 


I Pi^6hh» 
< Qr.irrif 


, ^ - promotes 

charges of saliva; a sialogogue. 
ptyzia (tik'sis), fi. [NL., < Gr. irri/fic, a folding, 
< trr(/ffiniv, fold.] In dot,, the folding or con- 
figuration of a nngle part in a leaf- or fiower- 
bud: opposed to twaoHoa and eaHvaHoH, the 
disMsitiou of the parts conJoinGy. 
pn ^ti), V, A liicotch form of pah. 

_ Wliypii'y6therofe,fMietr 
Whit Ran y^irnak Ui« tree? 

TAs Ymmg Tamiant (CliUd*i Bidladi, 1. 119), 

pua (p6'^), n. [Hawaiian.] A Hawaiian musi- 
cal instrument, made of a gourd or a Joint of 
^mboo. It hu three holet, two of which tre Snger- 
^ea. It la blown bv putting tho mild bole to the^aj- 
eranoM When madeof gourd. It reaemblea me ocarina; 
and when of bamboo, it ia a variety at noae^Sute. 

pnuitt, [< OF. pmnt, < L. patoa(t^)s, 
of putere, stink: see paticl.] Stinking. 
{Hamwek) 

pnb (pub), n. [Abbr. of pahhr, w., 2.' 
lie hous^ a taveru. JthenKum, No. 3108, p.~177. 
[S^,aig.] 

pnb. An abbreviation of pubtie, jmbUshf or pub* 

F»t5 

id the lalanda of me IhudSo. _ They aivtliom* plump. [Prov. Eng.] 

Thou ahalt Ko fynde fat and wril fed, 

Aa |w6U« aa may be. 

Prant, tr. of Horace's Ep to TlbuUna 

pub. doc. An abbreviation of publkt document 
puberal (pfi'bfi-ral), a. K L. puhca^pubcTf adult 
(see pub^), + -r#/,] Pertaining to puberty. 
DungUson. feare.] 

pubd^ (pa'b6r-ti), «. [< OP. puberteJF, pu^ 
herU as Pr. putHfrtat as pubertad m Vg,pu» 
herdade s It. puhertd, < L. puberta(U)B, the age 
of maturity, manhood. < pshes, puheff grown 
up, of mature age, adult; of pl^tg, downy, 
pubescent; < VP*'’ I* Tbe condition 
of being able to rt^produce; sexual maturity in 


publie 

9. Hairiness: especially, the fine soft hairs of 
various insects, etc.; lanugo. — 8. In lK»f.: (o) 
The condition or character of being pul)escent. 
(h) The down or hair which grows on many 
plant-surfaces. See puheecent 
pubesceney (pfi-bes'en-si), n. [As pubescence 
(see -ct/).] I^besoence. 

From emde jKiftMeemw unto perfection. 

Stir T. Browm, Garden of Cymi^ UL 

pubescent (p^-bes'ent), a, [< L. puhetioeH(U)s, 
reach the age of puberty, become downy, < jw- 
beSfpttherf of mature age, downy: see tmbes.] 
1. Arriving at puberty.— 2. (Covered with pu- 
bescence, or fine short hair; downy.— 8. In 
hof., covered or sprinkled with down or hairs: 
a graeral term, including rillous, hirsute^ «frf- 
gose^ lanate^ etc., but when used alone in spe- 
cific description denoting a soft or downy and 
short tmbeHcenco. 

pubic (pfi'bik), a, [< puh-is + -fc.] Of or per- 
taining to the puhcH or pubis: as, the pubic 
bones; the pubic symphysis, ramus, spine, liga- 
ment. artery, etc..>pn1ile angle, the angle formed by 
me pubic erect and me Inner Ixmler of the pnhla— PuUo 
iqrtin,tlio arch formed by me Inferior ramuc of each pu< 


(frTv;r-J, 7m»;rv, a fold, + wrept^, lem.j In fossil 
hot, a genus of fossil ferns, known ehiefiy 
from the form of the leaf-scars. Theae are aion- 
gated-oval or elUpUo In torn ; of mair detalli hut Uttlo 
hsM bM made out. The fem-atema wbloh have hoen 
plaoed^in mta genua are aald by Sohlmper to bear a oloaa 
raaomblanoe In external appearanoe to me Uvlng OytUhta 
and J iMpUla. Th w are found in abundance In mo Oaiw 
bopHorona, eapedally In the St BUenne (France) coal- 
Said, where oconr aaaooiated wim laavea of Pm»» 
ierUt to which thay may btflong. 

Ptydiosperinn (tl^^-i^r'ms), n. [NL. (La- 
bulardi&e, 1808^ < Gr. wrff (irrw;t“)f a 

fold, + onipfM, seed.] A genua of palms of 
the tribe Areeem^ type of the subtribe Ptycho^ 
spennesp, it u charaoterlsed by moncaelona Sowera, 
tom aexea within me aame qMIx, me ataminate Sowera 
having orblonlar oonoave broadly Imbrioated and heeled 
McgslM, acute peCala aa many aa the aej^ and from 
twenty to mii^ atam6na--tiie platiUate Sowen bahig 
■nallor, nearly globoim and having a alula ovaiy whl^ 
beoomea a one-ooUed fhilt whoae thick Sbroua porloarp 
oontalna a aingle erect aeed with niminate albumen and 
a ernoom or dee ‘ ‘ -- - 

cica are ni 

tialfa, and 

leas palmt with a tall trunk marked by anniittr acara, 
and termliial pinnately divided loavea wnh me aegmenta 
oommonly dilated to me broad apes a^ mere eroee^ or 
appearing aa if eaten off. The Sowera are amall, and are 
borne to duaCera on the aleiider spreading branobea of 
a apadtx Indcaad by two apamaa. The epeolea are of 
known Indnatrial uae, but rank among the moat 


bia oonvergtng to me piiblo aymphvaL . 

. ^ female, be- 


- , In the male It 

ia nwrower and more aeute-angl^ tban In mo fi 
tog in me former caae like a letter V Inverted. 


I me former caae like a letter V Inverted. It rebre- 
a greatpart of the Inferior outlet of me pelvla. Alio 
I anht^TiAs puhiK, aomutimea ratowMc otvA.— PtthlO 
I, me criata nubia (which acc^ under crMuX—Pum 


called arth 
erSit, the criata nubia (which acc^ under 
HfSmsata, oerCalii llganienta uniting 
bonec: an anterior, a auperior, an Inn 


me two pnbto 


.nferior, and a poa- 

terior im diaiingulabed, reapeotively ap^Bodly 
VtipiiiWc, and f ^ 


juUpuMo^ ammsttiuMo, inpnjnMc^ i 
rsams, one of me tr ' 


I p Mtjw hiti, - Pubitift 

, . - two liranohM at whiob each publa 

ohieSy oouatata to man and aome omer anlmala. In tim 


elegant of decorative palmi. Thoaetojgreenliooao cultiva- 
tion m aometimea ealled to genonOwi ttor pg I iiia, and 
VUI7 often AtybrtMafB. Brown. UlOXfkmLordSeofortli, 
a pa^ of botany. A Smnmii a beantttoldwMf apcoiai^ 
prodnoea a atom only about ooainoh to diameter and venr 
itrongandatraight. Moatofmeapeolaareaehaoommano- 
taf height: among mom P. iHcMNidrai, the Alesandcn 
puiiL la remarkable aa me talleat pabn of Ai ' 


ooedfng 100 feet In height; P. Cumdnghamit the 

fumw aoum than almoat any omer 


and of aU pelma. The trunkof malaat-namedapeolaa 
a smo^ Q^driod ahalt, cwoUen at me baae anaauwi.- 
droopy M^like leayea of a bright and totenaa 
mm. EmM-at^ladOatedatthaliaaatotoaimoom 
^••th completely tneloaing the nppor port 
^ the ir^ for 6 feet or mora. below whldi fim trank 


la varieipitod to the brood 


' morabeioi 
deop-nrawn 


itog«llln 


to mo pcepadnig rimilar ahe a ma . Thla pabn oooua In 
tto ooaat forofta of tnmioal Anatnlia and to 86* aouth. 
andSSSffrmft!!”^ ItAteBandra palm, bangskwpsim, 

PtyuELMO&S(ti-k(^s6'on), n, [<GT.«rTif (irrv;y.}, 
wrw;rt, a fold, 4* an animal.] A genus of 



Flyiaggecto(> tyf Aew m i^^ 

Ussidst^contsinlng the ; 
andthe 


matei pnbinty la roaohwl aomowhat aooner ttom elBe- 
where. At oeainion law the age of puberty la oonduF 
•Ive^ preanmed to be fourteen to me male and twelve in 
the ranale. 

2. In bot, the period when a plant begins to 
bear flowers. 

puburulent (pt|i-ber'(H§t^i)» [< L. nsdey, p«- 
ber, downy, pubescent, + -ufonf.] 1. Finely 
ana softly puDesoent; downy,— 2. In ftof., cov- 
ered with fine, short down ; minutely pubescent, 
pnbes (pu'b^s), n, [< L. pubeSf tbe nalr whioh 
appears on the body at tbe age of puberty, the 
genitals, <pttbcs,puocr, grown np, of mature age; 
of plants, downy, pubescent: see psftcrty.l If. 
The pube8C4)nce or hairiness of the genitals, 
which appears at puberty. Hence — 2 . (a) The 
place wnere hair grows at puberty; the supra- 

S ubio or hypogastric region, at the middle of 
ie lowest part of the abdomen: in women 
known as the mans, or mons Veneris, (6) The 
pnbio bones, or bonv frameworii of the pubes ; 
the underlying skeleton of tho pubic region, 
more Mly called os pubic. There batog e peir of 
publo bonee, right stid each Ic now osUm ec puMl 
mural cme jw&ml or, more Croquoutly, jwNA In me plural 
aubtf, Beo|NiMB. 

8. In hot, same m pubescence, 8.-4. Plural of 
pubis. 

mbssoenoa (pd-bes'fns), a. [< pubeseen(t) + 
•ee,'] 1. The coming ofpuberty, or atthining to 
puberty; the state of be&g pubescent; puberty. 

In theSrtilieptoDaiyl la dedentitioo or lallliig of teeth ; 
InmeaeoondjNiMacciwt. 8ilr2',fo'emiaVHlg.Err.,lv.ia 


the two rami are fa) the anpertor or boriaontol, forming 
mneh of me true iirim of the pelvla, and aiikvloaed with 
tbe nium, and (ft) me liiforlur,obilqncbor deaoending ramua, 
formiiig each half of me pubic arch, partly elroumacrlblng 
me obturator foramen, and ankyloaed wltli me lachlum. 
—Publo SplBS. a prominent tubercle on mo upper bor- 
der of me horuontal ramua of mo imbla of man, about 
an tooh from the aymptoati. IVnipart'a ligament li In- 
serted Into it Also callod tHbemaum puKi or toterra- 

bonea at the median lino of the puboa. Itmaybeaalm- 
ple appositloii or artJonlaUou of me bone% or eomtrieto 
ankyloMa In man me bonea are oommonly artlouiated 
but not ankyloMd, forming to any oaee an Immovable 
Joint— Pubic vslB, a tributaiy to the eitonud lllao veto 
nom me obturator veto. 

pnbfgsroiis (p^-bij'g-ms), ». [< L. pubes, the 
hair whioh appears on the body at the age of 
puberty (see pultes), + gerere, carry.] Bearing 
uown or downy hairs ; pubescent. 

pnbiotomy (pfi-bi-ot'^mi), n, [< L . pubis (see 
pubis) + Gr. Topla, < ripvetv, rapelv, cut.] In 
aura., a section of the pubic symphysis. 

pans (pfi'bis), n.; p\. pubes (-bes). rNL., f6r os 
pubis: oy, bone; pubis, gen. of pubes. ]^bes: 
see pubcy.i In anat and codl., a pubio bone, 
or bono of tbe pubes (os pubis); a distiti in- 
ferior and anterior division of the pelvic arch, 
forming a part of the os innomlnatum or 
haunoh-bone by ankylosis at the acetabulum 
with the ilium and ischium, and often, as In 
man and most mamraalH, united also with the 
ischium to circumscrilie the obturator fora- 
men, and, with its follow of the opposite side, 
forming the inibio symphysis, in men oooh pubic 
Ic united to ito follow In Uio inedicn lino at mo pnbio lym- 
pbyclc, end me two olroumcciilM) tho brim of mo pelvla In 
front by meir bodiM and borlcontal nuni, their dcaeend- 
liig rami becoming ankyloaed wim me lachlum to ol^ 
eumaoribe me obturator Sinunen, furnlahlng bony aup- 
port to theraitali^and farming part of me iiuerlor atnut 
or mitlet of me pwvla. In a few mammala, and In all 
blrda excepting the oatrieh, there la no imbio aymptayala. 
See iptywNv, prspubiiL and onta under Drmnmus, CFtyMvra, 
Kgamnit Ormthernglm, wMm, aacrarfum, and v m rS sp U u . 
--Anide, 1 X 011 , 010 ., of Ike pubis. seejmMa. 

public (pub'lik), a. and n, [Formerly publiek, 
earlier publique, publike, publyke; < OF. (and 
F.) publie, m., F. pubUque, m. and f., as Sp. tMl6- 
lieo as Pg. pulflieo as H. pubhlieo, publico, < L. 
ptebhoMs, in inscriptions Use poblicus, poplieus, 
pertaining to the people, coiitr. from ^popnlieus, 
Kpojtulus, people: ueepepiile,'] L a, 1. Of or 
belonging to the people at large; relating to 
or affecting the whole people of a state, nation, 
or community: opposed to private : as, the pub» 
lie good; publie dairs; the pubUe service; a 
pubtie calamity; pubUe opinion. 

PvUliks toke hla bcgy imy ng of people, whlohe in latln 
la Pupulna, In whiche worue ia oonteyiiMl all me Inhabl- 
tantea of a raalmv or citle, of what aatato or oonditlon ao 
oner mey be. Sir T. Xlyat, The Governour, L X, 

That hero wac an Viilneralths me Stodenta whereof were 
maintatiied at puAftyue ohaige, of which number hlmaelfo 
waa one. Purtbat, Pilgrimage^ p 74, 

Many q^ringc are garnered together . . • Into an ample 
olatern, , . . and . . . from thence by oonduttaeondnoted 
unto tbeir jwMyiii naea. Amityi, Tnvallea, p sa 



paUie 

To the: 

rrivAto raqiecU nin«t ylal^ ifttCbiip A., L 807. 

S. Open to b 11 the people ; shared in or to be 
eliarcNl or partieipaUnl in or enjoyetl hy people 
al lar^o ; not limited or restrieted to any par- 
ticular olaHH of the commiiuitv : as, a public 
meeting; public; worship; apMb/fesubiMsrlption; 
a putdic road; a jiab/o; nouse ; public baths. 

Th€ church, by hor puUioir rending of the hook of God, 
Iirwiohed only as a witnuM ; now the principal thing re* 
qnired in a wltneii is ndollty. Houker, Koclea. rolliy. 

] laiir her once 

Hop forty paciw tlirongh the jmdMo itreet 

Shak., A. and C., It. 1 884. 

And tliie waa nbaemed botli for their jmbUqtu and prl- 
uate pmyen. Pureiuu, rllgiimage^ p. iin. 

There are also dlrcm (^onrenta, which hare moloua and 
well kept Gardena, which are alwaya open and pubUek to 
Veople of any Note. Litter, Journey to Parli^ p. 1S5. 
We leave the narrow lanea behind, and dare 
Th' unequal combat in thepiiUie aqnare. 

ilrydam .Aneid,!!. 

8. Open to the view or knowledge of all ; no- 
torious: as, a public exposure; public seaudal. 

Gf ihia orcbmaunoe and bondea there were made Inatm- 
moiitea puUima and lettera patentea. 

Bemert, tr. of Jrroiaaart'a )?hron., I. clnlll. 

Joaeph her huaband, being a jnat man, and not willing 
to make her a pubUe example, waa minded to put her away 
privily. Mat i. la 

4. Kogarding or directed to the interests of the 
community at large, and not limited or eoiifined 
to private, persotiai, or selfish matters or iri- 
tesests: as, public spirit; a public benefaction. 

Every true member of the ehurch hath a pubUe apiiit, 
preferring the ohurch’a liitereat to hla own, and autterlng 
with feUow>merobeni in their auffortng, and having a cure 
-of one aiioUier, 1 Cor. all. 8D, 86. Baxter, Melf-Oeiiial, It. 
m the puttlio Mile, engagetl in keeping a public huune 
or tavern. lOolloq., Great Uritalti.J 

Myiell being inthepublie line, 

I look fur howfa 1 kenn d lang ayne, 

Whar gontlea used to drink gude wino. 

BootL Bpll. (fpoken by Meg Doda) to Orarna fouiidml on 
rst Hoiiati'a Well. 

MotarypnhUo. Bee tuSan^i.->PabUflaot8,1iltls, laws. 

Statutes, aucli acta, billa, etc., aa ooiieem 
the community at larger or tlio ataie or ita muniolpalltltia, 
aa diaiinguiahed fmm private aete, etc. (aee priwUe), one 
importaiit reault of tlic diatiiiotiun being in the rule tliat 
the oourta take Judicial notice of public acta, but a pri- 
vate act miiai be alleged and proved by him who reilea 
upon it.— Pnblio admlBlftrator, oorporathm, orsdlt, 
doonmeiitfdomaliLeneiiv.eto. Heuthenouna.— Pub- 
Mefhnda Buoybndt.— pnbUo hidlday. Bame aa laumi 
henday (which aee, under AnMefay).— PubUo lurase. (<i) 
All inn or tavern ; in England, eapeoially. one which rankly 
acuominudatea lodgera, and which haa for ita chief biiaf- 
ucaa the aelliiig of lieer and otlier liquora. [In the United 
Statea rare and uaud in a general aenae.] (6) PubBe hntm 
and puM»0 pfeuvare aaml In nuiiieroua atatutea agaiiiat im> 
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me without rwlrlctlon by one or more i — 
community, aa diatingulaned from nao by the loymtor. 
thus, an inventor of a aecret tprim who. abould allow Ita 
uae oy othen without parting It mteht be doamad to 
allow iU pMie UM, althoiighTnum Ita peenliarlUea ^ 
•tructure and relation, ita uae could not do aeon hy tho 
puhllo.-Pahllow8r. Beeiaar.— ?ntdlOWl8m,watcn 
which are deemed uavigahle at common law. Bee fwe^ 
ouMa.— Pnblio works, all fixed .worka oonatruotod for 
pnblio uao, aa raltwaya^ docka, canali^wmter-worki^ roadi^ 


PnbMo indoomoy. ^ iwiemiicy.— Pnblio Institn- 
tton, an eatabliahment of an edncatioiial, charitable, re- 
formatory, or aanitary oharaoter,* maintained and con- 
ducted for the uae and benefit of the pnbllc, and uaually 
at the public expenae. 

Education, ahorter houra of labour, aanitary homea, and 
ptMic in MitiUi vne to take the place of tho public bouao. 

NiMteefUk OmUury, XXVI. 741. 
'Pnblio landa belonging to government, eapeoially 
auoh aa are open to aale, grant, or other method of dlapo- 
aal to whoioever will comply with the oonditiona pre- 
aorlbed by law.-— Pnblio law. International law. Bee 4n- 
farNoMoiMil, Pnblio lota. See foanl.~PnbUo nnl- 
Muioo. Pnblio OlllOO. 8eeo|l0f, 4.— 

Pnblio opinion. Bee qpMDM.- pnbMo omfor. Bee 
araiar, &— PnbMo POUOST, the pblioy, or general purpuae 
and apirit, of the law : thus, oontracU oaloulated to de- 
feat Juatioe or to hinder wholeaome oompetltlon in trade 
:aro held void, aaagainatpuMiejwlfqif. or against the poliew 
of the law, even when there la no positive atatntory prohi- 
bition. Bee|M{feyqffAsl(iw,nnderfo«»i.— PnbMojpnnt- 
■orjWOioontoi^ rtoordi, etc. see the nouns.— Abllo 
Tlgnti In /footo/nulal law, the teohnloal name given to a 
heritable right granted by a vaaaal to be held, not of him- 
■self, but of hia superior. ^PnbllO iOllOOL Bee aakool.— 
PnbMo n^t Bee Pnblio stoirsfi. (o) Naval 

■and milluuv itorea, equipment, eto. (ft) Warehonaea to 
which dutlaule goods are sent for appnilaement : lamd- 
ed warehonaea, or aUirca in which goods are held under 
bond for duty until Bold or expoiM. (U. B.1— Pnb- 
Mo tmst, a trust oonatltnted for the benefit either of 
the public at large or of some oonalderable part of it 
muBwerlng to a particular description. Bee pHeaU,— 
PnbMo UlO. (a) In the conatltutlonal proviaioiis author- 
ising the taking liy the state or nation of private property 
tor the use of the people at large on making compenaa- 
tloii, a use directly aiiliaervient to public neoeaaity or oon- 
veiiieiioe, aa for a iiork, a highwiur, a rallniad, etc., as dla- 
tlnmilahed from uaea for private Interest, though inciden- 
tally lieiieflolal to the public, aa for o milt or factory : thus, 
the supplying of water to a town iaapnftfieiMeforwhiohlt 
may cuiistltuUonally be aiitburUed to cuiidemii the rlghta 
of private owners In watcretwraea. (ft) A uae ao intimately 
allied to or affooling the public welfare or oonveiilenoe 
tbat the state may regulate it aa to the management or 
charges : thna, the great grAlii-elevaiora of modem com- 
merce, standing between the wharves of lake or ooean navi- 
imtlon and the termini of trunk llnua «»f railway, Jhave been 
held t4) be so affected with a pubUe urn that the state may 
regulate by law the ratea of oliargea. (c) In patent law. 


m<^' atriotly, mfiltary md civil enginearliig woriu 
constructed at the public cost. 

n. tt. 1. The general body of people con- 
RtitiitiTiff a nation, state, or oommimitp; the 
pf>ople, indefinitely: with the, 

God made man In his own image: butthspiiftlteUiiiada 
hy newspapera, members of parliament excise offloer% 
Iioor-law gm^la^ Mraeii, Conlngsby, lU. 1. 

That ... the nobler, and what are vulgarly called the 
higher classes of sooie^, are Insufllelent in their number, 
their power,.aDd oo-opmUAm at aentlment to support any 
particular tnoati^ or pieces indenendentof tftspiifilte; and 
tliat His only the great mass of the people that can finally 
estahUth the fate of any theatrical rapreaentatlon. 

IF. Ooote, Memoiraof B. VootCb I. 64. 

8. A public house. [Colloq., Eng.] 

It *« so far from the world, as a man may say ; not a 
docent puftite within a mlleand ahalf, where one can hear 
a bit of nows of an evening. 

JfrsL OaebeU, Bylvia's Lovers, xll. 
In every little comfortablepuftlte within acirele of tblriy 
miles* diaiueter, the home-brewed qnivera in the glasaee 
on the open tables. The AtUuUk^ LVlfl. 468. 

In pnblio, In open view ; before the people at hurge; not 
in private or secretly. 

In private grieve ; bui^ with a careless scorn. 

In pubiie seem to triumph, not to mourn. 

OrmuHle, 

pnblieail (pub'li-kan), m. [< ME.pahUoaa,< OF. 
publieuin, publiean\ pupHcaiu^popeliean, etc., F. 
publicain sat 8p. Pg. It. puLlicnAo, a publican, < 
L. jiublimnimf pertainingto the public revenues, 
or to thoir farming out or collection; as a noun, 
a fanticr-goneral of the publio revenue, a tax- 
gatherer: < pabf/etur, public: see trifAlic.J 1. In 
aticioiit Rome, one who fanned the public rev- 
eniiOH : a tax-f^tlierer. On account of their oppres- 
sive exactions, especially In the conquered provlnce^ the 
piibllcaiiB were commonly regarded with deteatation. 

Aa JeauB sat at meat in the house, behold, many miftg- 
eana and alnnera oamo and sat down with him and nla dia* 
elplea. Hat Ix. lOi 

How like a fawning publiean he looks ) 

Shak., M. of V., t 8. 42. 

Hence — 2. Any collector of toll, tribute, cus- 
toms, or the like. 

The enstom-houBo of certain pubUeane that have the ton- 
naging and poundaging of all spoken troth. 

Mitten, Areopagltica. 

8. The keeper of a publio house or other such 
place of entertainment, in law. under the term 
puhNeans are included Innkeepers, hotm-keqtoiVf keepers 
of ale-houses, wlne-vaalt% etc. WharitnL [Great Britsin.] 
The pttbUean can . . . profitably combine the business 
of a bookmaker with the equally profitable bustnesa of sell- 
ing intoxicant flulda. y fart s snf ft GmCnap, XXVI. 848. 

pablicatet (pub'li-kfit), v. t. [< h. p^Hcatus, 

I »p.of pH61icarc,publirii: BeepuNiuk^ Topub- 
ish. [Uare.] 

Little Bins in them [the olergyt If puftHsated^ grow great 
by their scaiidall and eontagkm. 

ttp, Gauden, Tbars oTthe Church, p. 116. (Awtea) 

pablication (pub-H-kft'shon), n, [< F. pubU- 
caHou ss 8p. publicacion sm Pg. pubHeagito m It. 
pubbUcfudoHC, < L. publieatioln-), a makliig pub- 
lic, an adjud^ng to the publio treasury, \ pub- 
licarCf pp. publieatu^make public: see publi- 
eatc, publiM,] 1. llie net of publiahing, or 
brinirtug to public notice ; notification to people 
at large, by speech, writing, or printing ; ptoola- 
mation; promulgation; announeement: as, the 


Htalealeasy . . c 

the jafllteallteaf, and letjicmaato of every man, 

/sr.fbifor,Wi)rka(ad.li8BXl.ns. 

tftOB, to reacn the stage of a cause in eaanoevy When the 
time for examining witoesaeB has expired, and the deposi- 
tions kspt secret may be d i sc l osed on the appUoatloii of 
either party. 

pnbllo-llMrtad (pub'Uk-hUr'ted), a. Hhving 
the Interests of the people at heart; phblic- 
spirited. 

They were jmftite-AiaviMl men; as they paid ill tasea so 
toi^jffWe np all todr tlihe to thi^ aoaaUcfu uurfke, 


anyrew^. (Eoriadoa, Great BebdUoti. 
publleigt (pub'li-sist), n, [as F. pMici$t»m Sp. 
- .publ4S9iaaxli.mlb^ia;i 
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MpubUd’h-iafA 

!• A writer on tho law of nature or the laws of 
nations : one who is versed in public or Inter- 
national law; one who treats of the rights and 
mutual obligations of nations. 

The methodised reasonings of the great pubUetttt and 
jurists form the digest ind jurisprudence of the Christian 
world. Bwrke, A Beihilde Psa^ U. 

^e mixed systems of Jnrispmdenoe and morals con- 
strnoted by the pubUeiete of the Low Gountriss appear to 
have been mnoh sindled by Enriish lawyers. 

Maine, Ancient Law, p. 46. 

Many piiftftetete still view the allowance of transit [to 
belligerentsi ss reconcilable with the notion of nentrality, 
and a nomber of treaties haveexprestly granted It tooer^ 
tain statea. Woeieey, Introd. to Inter. Law, | ISO. 

2. One who is versed In or who writes upon 
the current political topics of the time. 

This eminent jmftlteM, . . . Mr. Arthur Pendennls. 

ThaMwraif, Pendennls, xsxvL 
Slow and sure*’ is not the motto of either reader or 
writer in theee days. Pnblio and ptddiM are aooeptable 
to each other in proportion as they are ready to oonform 
to the electric liifluenoes of the Umes. 

Ni net e e nth Century, XX 6ia 

publicity (pub-lis'i-ti), n, [< F. pubUoUi ss Sp. 

jmldie + -ify.1 The state of being pubUc, or 
open to the observation or inquiry of a com- 
munity; notoriety: as, to give pubb’clfy to a 
private communioation. 

publicly (pub'lik-li), adv. In a public manner, 

(a) Openly ; without reserve or privacy. 

Sometimes also It msy lie private, cornmnnloatlng to 
the judgee some things not fit to be pubHdy delivered. 

Bacon. 

When Hocrates reproved Plato ata feast Plato told him 
“ It had been bettor he had told him hla fsnlt In iniviue, 
for to speak It jmftftefy Is Indecency." 

Jer, Tayler, Works, V. 87& 

Bnt he so mnoh scorned their ohaiitle. and pubUkety 
defied the vttorrooet of their cmeltle, be wisely prevented 
their policies. Quoted in Capt,John BMft*# Works, 1. 168. 
(ft) In the name of the community ; withgeneral oonsent 

This has been so sensibly known by trading nathms that 
great rewardaarejwftiteBfyoffered for its aupply. Addieon. 

publio-mindad (pub'lik-mInMed), a. Disposed 
to promote the publio interest ; public-eplnted. 

publio-mindadnMB (pub'lik-mui^ded-nes), it. 
A disposition to promote the public interest; 
publio spirit. 

All nations that grew great out of little or nothing did 
so merelj by the jwftWu mmdeilnm at particular parsons. 


publicnaBB (puVUk-nes), «. 1. Thecharaeter 
of common possession or interest; joint hold- 
ing: as, the publicneaa of property. 


that act of a testator in which he declares to the snbscrib- 
Inff witnesses that the Instmment ho asks them to attest 
Is his will; in ohanoery proceedings, opening tothe Inspec- 
tion of the parties deimtfons that nave been taken and 
returned under seal to the court or clerk Is pub B ea tio n, 
The oominuiiicatioii of a libel to any one parson is a jwftb 
BeaHon In the eye of the law. Statkttene, Com., I v. xL 

On tho third pubBcaBon thw {betrothed personsl are 
said to be asked out XfUmnt, David ^jntorfield. 

2. The act of offering m book, man. print, piece 
of music, or the like, to the pubuo by side or 
by gratuitous distribution. 

An imperfect copy having been offered to a bookseller, 
you ennsented to the publieiuitm at one more correct 

/Vgte. 

3. A work printed and published ; any book, 

S hlot, or periodical offered for sale to the 
B : as, a monthly publication ; an illustrated 
j)ubl4catiou,-^4f. Appearance in publio; public 
appearance. [Bare.i 


The vast mnltltnde of pavtaers does detract uotMof from 
sooh private sharw nor dues the pwWtetiiim of It lesasB 
prupn^ in it Bspla Worka I- 

2. Openness or exposure to the notice or know- 
ledge of the oommunitv orof people at large; 
notoriety: aB, the publicneaa of a resort; me 
publUmeaa of a scandal. 

The jNiftfteftfMSi of a sin is aa ugORsnithm df It ; makes 
It more scandaloua and so mort amidnoaa alsa 

If amNMnd, Wteka, 1. 81B. (AafJkom.) 

irabliCHQdiitadCpuVllkHq^'^ 1. Hav- 

ing or exercising a disposttlon ta promote the 
interest or advantage of the oommnnity; dis- 
posed to make private aoeriflees for the public 
good: as, aincdcfo-dpHM oitisen. 

At Qmrra I went to the Icisseef the tgaL a venerable old 

who wi 


j was one of tbosa jsiiftifi^pteM Turin thrt 
tertalns all strangers. 

JHwoelw, 

It was generous and j Hi fty s g y f r fte i l in you to be of the 
kingdom? side In this mgpirta. . SwlfL 

2. Dictated by or baSf^ on regard'for the pnb- 
lio good : as, a imbU&^aj^ted measure. 

Another pubBe-epMted which the common o^ 

my oonld not foraoMb alilit set JUng Charles on the 
throna AddMon, 

publio-aplxltadly (pbb^lik-gpir'i-ted-li), ode. 
With pudUc^Ht. ^ 

raUlMSbrlMii^ CpnVU]Mvtr'i<tod4iet). »• 
Tha ,pi«Uty ot al bab^.puUie-i^ 



itedjt a dUq^tkm to aet with onemr for the 
jrahueintoreet or advaiitaffe; a to 

make laoriiloea of piiTate ibtereit for the puh- 
liegood. 


r, MMWin of Ebg. PeoiUe^ p, 882. 
pabUlhCpnVluh), 0 . i. 
kMAea, pfmUsekmj with term. -MS, after the 


analogy ofwords like aftok8k.Mii8k, etc.; <0F. 

V.jpmbU^r n Fr.iMihlfcor.pabgar sa Bp. 
Pg. JMiMkNW.aa lt.jni6l^^ < L.jpwO. 

USafe^ make pubno« ehow or tell to the people, 
make knowiL declare, also (and earlier) oonfls- 
oate for pnblio use, < pMieuSf pertaining to the 
people, pablie: see jwMio.] 1. To make public; 
make known to people in general; promulgate 
or proclaim, as a law or eSiot. 

ForhathstwUjnosriiidto ooytliliigtoiii^ ItcqpMlf 
knowML he wQ «Mke it to ben onred and pfonoanced in 
thomjddblplaoeof aTbwn. JfaiuMBt, TraTbli^ p. 2. 

MM It ttiatihe li dead Indeed; 

Malntafai a mourning oitentatlon. 

Shak., Mucli Ado^ It. 1. 800. 

Mahomet haning with Word and Sword jniMMeci hia 
Alootan (aa you hane heardx hia fbUowera after hia death, 
aucoeedingmhiaplaoeb ezoeeded him In tyrannie. 

Punhat, Fllgrlmag<v P* S78. 

Naj, the Boyal Sooiety have found and pwftiiiM lately 
that there be thlrig-and-three hinda of t^dera: and yet 
all. for aught I know, go under that one general name of 
epfder. J. Watton, Cknnplete Angler, p. 78. 

2. To exhibit, display, disclose, or reveal. 

Fat stand by, then, without nolao^ a whiles brave Don, 
Andlether only view your parta; theyll take her. 

Owk llljMiaiBltthemiuailenoe. 

Abni,Lady'aTrial,lv.2. 
The unwearied ann, from day to day, 

Doea hia Greator’a power diaplay. 

And jmiUMm to every land 
Hie work of an Almighty hand. 

AddftDN, Faraphraae of Faalm six. 

8. To utter, or put in oiroulation, as oouuter- 
feit paper; oommunicate to another person, as 
a libel or slander.— 4. To cause to be printed 
and offered for sale ; issue from the press ; put 
in circulation; as, topublUh a bool^ map, print, 
iooe of music, or the like. 


periodical, piece 
Booka were not jm&KiM then ao aoon aa they were writ- 
ten, but lay moat oomtnonly donnient many yeara. 

Ahp, JBramiuM, Worka, II. 148. 

6. To introduce to public notice; offer or ad- 
vertise to the public. [Obsolete or rare.] 

The gentleman that gave 
with dfimeada may ahow It nnti 


ids for the box set 


he goes to church ; but not after that umey there being 
one to be pmW akt d on Monday which wiU cost fonracore 
guineas. SUtU, Tatler, No. 142. 

1 have a smaU boat of the Duke of York. It is of stiver 
gilt, meaauring with the pedestal about three inches in 
beUAt On the back are engraved the words •*PuhtSih§d 
by T. Hamlet, Aug. 16^ 18M.^ N. and 2., 7th ser., VI. S07. 


-•ill. L More, (see onnoiM dlablpae, 

divulge reveal, spread abroad. See Hat under proelaiin. 
pablSSAble o^ub'lish-a-bl), a. r< pubU8h + 
-able.] Capable of being published; nt for pub- 
lication. 

jrablislier (pub'lish-dr), n. One who publishes, 
(a) One who makes known what was before private or un- 
known; one who divulgea declares, proolahna, or promnl- 
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Vnboooocgrgiiis (pa^bd-kok-sij^f-uB). n. ; pi. jmi- 
^>ocoecifgei(A). K JtOi. pebta, ^bis, + 
(etxMwp.), coccyx, j That part of the levator ani 
which arises mm the pubis. 
pabof4moral(pQ-b5-fcm'9-ral),a. [< IHi. ptcbiir. 

g ubis, + fimur (Jemor-), thigh-bone, + -aU} 
ommon to the pubis and the thigh-bone: as, 
the pubofemoral fascia or ligament..~PalioflHno- 
ml ngsinent, an aocesaory bnndleof Sbers enterM into 
the formation of the oapa^ of the hiploint 

pubo-lliae (pu-b^il^k), a. [< NL. pubfg, pu- 
bis, + 41»«tN, ilium, + -AC.] Common to the 
pubis and the ilium: as, thepubo-ikaf suture. 
Hnbo-i8dliaeQ)a-bd.is^ki-ak),a. [<NL. pubis, 
pubis, + isebtum, ischium, + -ao.] Common 
to the pubis and the ischium ; pertaining to the 
pubo-isohium ; ischiopubio. 
pnbo-iBChiulIl (pd-^fM^ki-um), n. ^L., < pu- 
bis, pubis, + iecMum, ischium.] The ischio- 
pubic bone. Bee 4sehiopubie, 2. 
pubo-paritonealis (pu-ba-per-i-t6-n$4i'liB), u. 
Same as pulto-tranevcrsalie, 
puboprostatic (pu^bd-pros-tat'ik), a. [< NL. 
pubts, pubis, + proatata^ prostate gland, + 
-is.] Common to the puoia and the prostate 

gland: as. tiie puhoprmtaUe ligament Fnbo- 

prostatic ligament, one of the two anterior llgiunentB 
of the bladder, running from the budi of the punla over 
the upper BnrfHoe of the proatate gland to the front of the 
neck of the Mliidder. 

pllbotildal (pu-bd-tib'i-an, a. [< NL. pubis, pu- 
bis, + fibia, tibia, + -af.j Common to the pu- 
bis and the tibia: as, apuhotihial muscle. 
pnbo-transvorsaliB (pd-bd-traus-ver-s&'lis), u. 
A thin muscular slip arising from the upper 
margin of tlie superior puliic ramus and insert- 
ed into the transvorsabs fascia. 
pubo-liretliral(pu'bd-^-re'thT^), a. r< NL. pu- 
bis, pubis, + urethra, urethra, -ol.j Passing 
from the pubis to the urethra: noting an occa- 
sional muscle of man.--piilM>-iixetliral mnsols, 

flbera paming from the liack part of the pnbli to the proa- 
tate gland, or to the base of the bladder In the femala 

pnbovosical (pu-lid-vesl-kgl ), a. [< N L. pubia, 
pubis, + L. rcsira, bladder, + -ah] Common to 
the pubis and the bladder, as a muscle or liga- 
ment — Pnbovesloal Ugamenl SameaatmlMifmMfatls 
Ugemni (whioli see. under j>u6<qiroUalieV---FalKlvesi^ 
musdlMlL the fibers of the external longitudinal mnaoular 
layer of the Madder which arise from the posterior surface 
of the body of the pubis. 

Pnodanite ( pirchi-an-lt), n, [< Vued (see def . ) 
+ -an + -ifo'A] One of a body of Universal- 
ists, followers of Francesco Pucci, an Italian 
theologian of the sixteenth century. 

Pnodiua (puk-sln'i-h), II. [NL. (Persoon, 1797), 
named after T. Psmni,ati Italian anatomist.] 1 . 
A genus of parasitic fungi of the class Vredinem; 
the rusts. Plants of this genus exhibit the phencmcnon 
of hctcroBolsm—that is, they pass through different stages 
of their life-history upon different hoat-plsnts. P. gr a m i - 
ntM, one of the commonest and most destructive spedea, 
may be taken as a typo. It appears In the spring on the 
leaves of Befberit oonstitnting what is known as 

barberrgrutl or btubeny cfuater-eims. This Is the isoidial 
stagey and received the name of AiekHum HerimriiUi be* 
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■iwrai mrv prouHoea. ijiw le naown a 
and is designed to carry the fungus over 
it again begins its life-cycle on the barb 
species otPueeinia are known, not a I 


spores are prodneed. This is known as the Mack mit, 
^ ^ ^ winter, when 

lerry. About 400 

few of which are 

aerlouB pests to the agrioulturlsk or horticulturist. See 
keUroeeOm, barberry^JUMgue, nut, UrmUtuu, 

2. A plant of this genus, 
pnoeoon (pn-kdno, n. [Also porcoou; Amer. 
lud. (f).] 1. The bloodroot, Sauguinaria Cana- 
denais : called redpuecoon. Bee bloodroot, 2.— 
2. Cne of three or four American species of 
lAthotpermum, with bright golden-yellow near- 
1v salvor-shaped flowers, and hairy surfaces. 
L eauueem, the hoary puccoon, la the puocoon of the 
Indiana. X. ktrtum, a rougher plant, is the lialry pne- 
ooun.— Tallow puocoon. sec Hydnutie, and /nateii 
paint (under paiiU). 

puce (pus), a, [< F. puce, puce, flea-colored,' < 
OF. jmlce^ floa, < L. pulex ^uUe-), a flea : see 
i^/fj;.] Purple-brown; reddish-brown; of a 
flca-ooior. 

pnoelt, n. Same as puceUe. 
pneelage (nu^se-iy ), n. [< F. puceluge, virgin- 
ity, a virgin: see puccJle,'] A state 
of virginity. [Hans] 

The examen of pumiage, the waters of Jealousy, 4a, 
were very strict ; and, to the same end, municipal. 

n, Jtubifuunt Kudoxa (lOOSX p. 87. ' 


Use all the bast means and waya ye oan, in the diligent 
examinlim and aaarohinx ont^ from man to man, the an- 
then anapuUUkuw at theae vain prophasieB and untrue 
bmita 4p. Hitmei; Beoorda 11. ii. 14. 

The many mAMsri^ . . . in a Short tlma the Lord had 
raised to damara his aalvatlon to the peopla 

Pmm, Blae and P rogrea a of Quakera, v. 

The mbb uniformly ohecra the pabMer, and not the 
inventor. E ma r m n , Sueoesa. 

(0) One who, as the first aouroe at supply, Issuea books 
and other Uterary worka nuip*b engtavinga musloal oom- 
poaltlona, or the like fbr aale ;*one who prints and offers 
abookj^unphlet, engraving eta, fbr sale to dealers or to 

Most of themifiiMiiv had abaMntely rafinaed to look at 
. hia manuaeripts; one or two had good-naturedly glanced 
over and returned them at onoa 

Miafr, My Novd, vL 14. 
(o) One who utters or ptaaea ooonterfelt paper, or puts it 
in oircnUtl(m.---Fa1fliniir'S MAsmwitS. 

Fabliduncnt (imb'Ush-m n. [< pMish 4* 
-ment] 1. The act of publiahixig or proolaim- 
.ing; public exposure. 

Yv oardinall . . . rObnked thsm by open jwMpmkemeiit 
and otherwyaa Mpsa, Cbron., I. ooix. 

2. An offloial notice made by a town olerk or 
other civil or clerical official of an intended 
Huunriage; a publishing of the banns of mar- 
riage. [U. 8.1 

nbotMMCfiMU (pfl^1id-kok-Bij^f-pl), a. [< ptc- 
boeoabggcua + -of.] Of or portaming to the 
pubis and the eoo^: as. the puboeoaeggeaH 



PucriMta grmmiHis and BtrbtrUUs. 

f, pucdnln on Uie leaf of a xnua; «, one the 
one of the t«leutow»oieii ; a. part of the -lupeiior « 

Bgrteris vutgaris, ahowliw the ipermjmia ; \ leaf of 
woriM, Inferior faL-e. ihowlng the ascJilia t e, tramvene lectkai of the 
\^tkBtrberiavmte«ris,Uiom\3osi the^ipeniKWonla on the niperinr 
and the aicldinon the liiferk»r face : < the cupul^ ftwmlog the vrouf* 
ofwcldla. 

fore the heteroeclsm was suspected. Later in the aeeaon 
the uredo stage makes its sppearanoe on the leaves and 
rton* of til. oiiItlv«<tod o»to, whMt ito, .pp^mt u 
pale-yvllowlsh ur whitish spots on the leavea Soon the 
Ssues are ruptured, and tlie long lines of orai^red oredo- 

r res are exposed now constituting the rea rust of oats. 
By the rapia germination of the uredo-sporca the 
disease la cuickly spread, and may involve the ennre Mant. 
l^be faO, Jnrt iMtore cold weather, the bhudi teCuto- 


(LaCUiM.) 

pncollas (pfl-Bi‘riu«), u. in glaB»-bUnrhig, same 
as prooellaA, 

pncellet (pu-seF), n. [Early mod. E. also 
pwsoU; < ME. pucclle, < OF. puceltc, pulceUe, F. 
pueelle as Pr. piucela, jHcueetn as OBp. punceUa 
SB It. pulcella, pulsclla, a virgin, maiif, girl, < 
ML. as if ^pullieeUa, dim. fern, of L. a 

young animal, a chick : hoc pullet A 1 . A maid ; 
a virgin : 8uc>ciflcally applied in hiKtory to Joan 
of Arc, the Maid of Orleans .-—2. A wanton girl ; 
a harlot. 

Does tlie Court i*i«wU 0 then so oensnro lua 
And thinks 1 dare her not? ... 

For hawd'ry, 'tis her language, and not mine. 

B, Jtmmtn, Underwoods, Ixvll. 

Pndherania (pu-kc-rft'ni-h), n. [NL.] In or- 
nith,, same as Pachycepha\a\ 1. 
pneherite (pfl'dhdivlt), n. [< Purher (see def.) 
+ -tto'^.] A vaiiadato of bismuth, occurring in 
reddish-brtiwn orthorhombic crystals in the 
Pucher mine in Bchneeberg, Baxoiiy. 
puehero (p()-oha'rd), fi. [B. Amer. (f i.] A fleshy 
plant, TaUnum paima, of tnmicai American 
shores. It is used as a vemtabfe like purslane, 
puck (puk), n. [Early mod. E. also pouk, pouhe ; 
< ponke,nHke, a fairy, elf, sprite, devil (of. 
AB. pueel, a uomon: sen puckle), < It, jtuoa, an 
elf, sprite, s W. pwca, yitfcijji goblin, iiend; cf. 
Icel. puki, a devil, imp. The G. ^mk (> E. 
spook), a hobgoblin, is prob. a diff. word. Ct. 
pug^, a var. of puck, Cf. also puokte, puekreL 
also pixy aTid pttker^, and bug^, bog^, bogy, bogteJ] 
1. A fairy; elf; sprite. 

Ne let the Pouke, nor other evlU sprighta, . . . 

Kray ns with things that bo not 

Spnumr, Rpithslamlon, 1. 841. 
And so likewise those . . . which (saith lAVater) draw 
men out of the way, and lead them all night a by-way, 

I or quite bmrre them of Uielr way : t heae have severall naroaa 
io severall places ; we commonly call Uietn Puekt. 

Burtm, Anat. of Mel., p. 80. 
Ne lot hobgoblin tie the ponir [road pouk\ profane 
With shadowy glare the light, and mad the bursting 
brain. W. Thampmm, Hymn to May, at 8C 

Bpeciflcally— *2. [caji.] A fairy of high repute, 
wtio was lUBO known by the names of Itobin 
GwKyeUow and b)rutr Huah, His character and at* 
tributes are depicted in Bhakspere’s ** Midsummer Nlght'a 
Dream." He was the chief of the domeatio tribe of fairiea 
or browniea as they are called in HooUand. 

8t. The devil ; Batan. 

Kro the pouku poiindfulde no maynpriae may ons fecche, 
TUI he come that ioh oarpe of, Crist is hue name. 

Pur$ Ploumutn (C), xlx. 288. 
4. The disk of rubber used in place of a ball 
in hockey. 

pucka (puk'j^), a. [Hind, paickd, ripe, cooked, 
strong, firm, adept, etc.] Solid; substantial; 
real; ^nuanent; lasting: as^ a pucka wall; a 
pudea road : opposed to cutcha, [Anglo-Ind.] 
My Parsec nolglihor, the amiable Oheber, , . . In the 
jMfcM house that adjoined my own in CoasItoUah. 

J, W, PalmBr, Hie New and the Old, p. 871. 

puck-ball (puk'b&l), n. Same as pufflmll, 
pucker (puk^4ir), v. [A freq. form, < poke^, a 
bag or pocket. Cf. purao, v,, wrinkle, < purse, 
N. ; It. aaccfflare, pucker, < saceo, a bag, sack.] 
I. irans. To draw up or contract Into irregu- 
lar folds or wrinkles; snecifically, in sewing, 
to gather : often followeu by up : as, to puclir 
cloth in sowing. 

1 saw an hideous spectre ; his oyee were sunk into his 
head, his face pale and withered, and hia skin putikered up 
in wrinklaa - 



pucker 
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, . „ . . around the rojw; < pudden^ a dial, form of 

lanoe into a meer. Owedtt. pudtUM (see pudding^ 3, In same aenae), + 


It IH foraotton now ; and tbe lint mention of It pnefterf 
tliy ewuet oouiiteiianoe Into a meer. Onrl^ 

The llowem on tl«e . 

arc now p«rclmnce noddinff , 

In ffatheni nronnd the central etamena — a common caprice 
of thoMO flowura, hut dependent upon mme whim whloh I 
have not yet solved. Harper^i Mag,, LXX VIII. 148. 

n. inirans. To bocoino Jrroinilarly ridged or 
wiinklecl : as, his face puckered up into a amile ; 
the mouth o/M;A’«rd on oatiug chojce-cberriea. 
pucker (puk V«r), n. [< ptUikeTf o. J 1 . A draw- 
ing or gntheriug into folds or wrinkles; an ir- 
regular folding or wrinkling; a collection of 
irregularly converging ridges or wrinkles. 

Buff, 'Anything collected Intopucinfm or ocmnigatlona 


oth«v use but to perplex and twdder _ , 

tlieni. Lodnt Conoaot of Ui|dflntaiiding» § 18. 


Iona, that can he of no 
Isf^im if be 


Held from rolling <iff tlie aeat only by the atcady hold of 
her iiioUier In the /meAfwm of her dreas daring the rest. 

W. Jff. Baker, New Timothy, p. S8. 

The cloth to l>e atitched, being placed cloae up to tlie 
cog-wheels on the opposite aide of where the ueeaie point 
rests, is flragged in pudkeri Into the latter, hy turning the 
winch handle. 4ionf* Manitf,, L 471. 

2. A slate of flutter, afirftation, hr confusion. 

[Collo<i.] 

Well tube sure^ the whole pariah waa in a pvdvr; some 
thought tile French had landed. 

Bnutktt, Peregrine Pickle (2d ed.X U. 

1 told wniiam when we first missed her this mornin', 
and he was iu such a mukar about her, I bet anything be 
was a mind to that the child had gone back to Miss Kll- 
hum'a. BoweUf, Annie KiUmm, xxlx. 

pnekerer (puk'hr-hr), n. One who or that which 
puokers. 

miekmtlto (puk'6r-ij), n. [Origin obHcnra.] pnddlnc (ptid'ing), «. [AlMMUal. 

1. Tli« mght>jar, Caprimulguit eurotmm. Mo»- podtng; < 1^. pu^ 

A fatal distemper of entile. Oilbert djw, jwiSng; appor., with nco<m 


covered with a mat or canvas, and tapering 
from tJie middle toward the ends, used as a 
fonder on the bow of a boat. When rape cablea 
were used, the covering of soft rope and eanvaa on the 
ring of an anchor waa so called. Also called padding, 
pudder (pnd'^r), V. r^BO putter: dial, form of 
]M)lter^ or poUterA L intrana. To make a tu- 
mult, bustle, or sUr; potter. 

Such as are least able are inoct bnaie to middsr in tbe 
rubbish, and to raise dust AT. IFhnf, Simple Colder, p.1 
Home Iflaheal almost alwiyea pudder In the mud 
Of sleepy Pools. 

ifi^asiCer, tr. of Du Bartasti Week% 1. 6. 

n. tmna. To perplex; embarrass; confuse; 
bother. 

lie tiiat will Improve every matter of fact Into a maxim 
will abound in contrary observatlc 
" ^ ‘ “crplex and 
Loekt, Com 

[Obsolete or dialectal in both uses.! 
pudder (imd'Ar), n. [< pudder^ e.] A tumult ; 
a confused noise; a bustle; pother. 

Home fellows would have cried now, and have oara'd thee, 
And fall! out with their meat, and kept apuddsr; 

Hut all this helps not Bmu. and Ft., SoomfUl lady, IL 2. 

What a pudder and racket ... In the seboola of the 
learned about power and about apirit ! 

SUrm, Tristram Shandy, U. 2. 

Parkin's Pints has beou makln* a great pudder over to 
England. 8, Judd, Maqpwet, L IS, 


^ ! cattle. 

White, [Prov. Gng. in Ixith uses.] 
pnokenr (puk'6r-i), a. [< pucker + 1. 

Producing or tending to produce puckers: as, 
a puekery taste (that is, a bitter or astringent 
taste such as may cause the mouth to pucker). 

Borne of these wildings [ap^es] are acrid and puetery, 
ganuine vcrjnloc. Thortau, Excuraions, p. 291. 

Tliere are plenty fof Amorioan proverbs] that have a 
more native and pudtery flavor, seedlings from the old 
■took sfteii, and yet new varieties. 

LouSd, UIglow Papers, 2d ser., Int. 
2. Inclined to become nuokored orwrlulded; 
full of puckers or wriukleB: said especially of 
a textile fabric. 

puokat (puk'et), ft. [Ori^n obscure.] A nest 
of caterpillars. HaUiwell, [Prov. £ng.] 
pnekflatt (puk'flst), n. [AXnojtueltfaitft; cf. TjG. 
jnUtfuat, a fist doubleu up, < pukken, strike, 
wke, + fustf fist.] 1. A niggardly or close- 
fisted person. 

O, they are idnchlng jpueMsIf / 

B, Jeneon, New Inn, 111. 1. 
Petrarch was a dunce, Dante a jig-makor, 

Sanainr a gooae, and Ariosto apuekdd to mo ! 

Ford, Love's Sacrlfloe, 11. 1. 

For those are pliiehiiig puddoiitM, and auniicloua. 

Fkteker (am analhef%Loeo*t PUgrtmago, L 1. 

2. In hot, a pufhball. 

puekfolBtt (puk'foist), N. Same as puckfist 
poddah (puk'isb), a. [< puck + -tsAt.j Re- 
sembling tbe fairv Puck ; like what Puck might 
do: merry. J. if. Oreen, 
puekle (puk'l), w. [Prob. < ME. •poukel, *puk€l 
(not found), < a demon (found once, 

in ace. pi. puceUts, glossed by pUaptw): see 
pnek,] Hume anpuck, [Obsolete or provincial.] 


The scene of fairy revelii^ • • 
witches, . . . land] the pueUs. 


puiog’es Gmel. putag, a pudding: ef. (with dill, 
term.) W. poten, a paunch, pudding; cf. also 
W. pwtyn, a short round body, Gom.pof, abag, 
pudding Gael, put, an inflated skin, a lar^ 
buoy. The E. word may have been in part con- 
fuse with Fa boudin, black-pudding, blood- 
pudding, rolleivpudding (naut.), etc., ult. < L. 
hotuluSf sausage. The F. poudiug ae D. pud- 
ding, podding ss LG. pudding, pudden, huaden 
ss G. Bw. pudding ss Dan. hutfding, pudding, are 
all < E.] 1. Minced meat, or blood, properly 
seasoiiod, stuffed into an intestine, and cooked 
by boiling. 

Aa sure ■■ hli guts are made of 

,Shak,, llL W. <d W., U. L 82. 
And first they ate the white puddfiiyi^ 

And syne they ate tbe bl ac k . 

Gef OP and Bor tM Door (Child's Ballads, Tin. 126)1 

They make better Middfiipi of their horaea then of their 
hogs, which thoy cate being new made. 

ffaftfayft Voyaget* L vr, 
2. A dish consistingof flour or other farioaceous 
substance with suet, or milk, eggs, etc., some- 
times enriched with fruit, as rmins, eto., ori- 
ginally boiled in a bag to a moderately hard 
consistence, but now made in many other ways, 
ge ban banned va two In that ge etsn tbe|md<4f*V, 

Mortrewes, and other mete^^and we no morsel hade I 
fSvPfoioman(B)^ xiU. 106. 
Then to their sapper were they set orderly^ 

Wltli hot hag>0iiaaeiM, and good ainde-inrea. 

King and MiOerqf Man^dd (^d'a SdUida VIIL 8 Q)l 

When 1 waa a yonng man, we used to katm itriotly to 
my father's rnlei, **No broth, no ball; no ball, no beef"; 
and always began dinner with broth. Then we had aaet- 
puddinge, boiled tu the broth with the beef ; and then the 
meat Itsdf. JTra CtaiMi; Cranford, Iv. 

8. Naut, same na puddening*^] 
a aallon’ dish, oommoii^ oalled i~ 

puddly. 8ee/fid<an.-~Piiddlllf : 


paddiaff-llMd (pfld'ing-hed), a. A dull, gtu. 
pidMrson. 

pqdtttatJmadad (pfld'ing-hed'ed), a. Dull; 
stupid. [Golloq.] 
^A ||gj^|»r(md,p wrf c Wv -8 gMM ,fat^^ 

pnddlllf-lioartt (pfld'ing-hllrt), n. A coward. 

Oo,pudding-kmuir 

Take tlur hnge offal and white Uver beneti 
ff. rnnArtetekl^n., Ui L (Bmfia) 

pnddlaflUM>Mt(pAd'iiis-houa),H. Thepauach: 
belly. [Slang.] 

Be • . . tbrosthlmdownehtomiikMag-lwiiifataifdib^ 
Lenten Staff# (BarL Klso., 168). (jRisiMi) 

pnddlng-pie (pfldMng-pi), a. A pud^g with 
meat baked in it. 

Three well larded iNidcliiiff-jm he hath atone thoe pat 
tofoyle. JoknKlliw.WarinamX (ffaim) 

Home oriod the Covenant^ hudaad 
Otpudding-piet and gingsrhread. 

& BnKsf, Hadlbna, 1. tt. 6461 

pnddlag-prldkt, a. A skewer used to fasten a 
pudding-Dag. 

Hit mighty arguments prove not the valne of ajNMNhff- 
pridt, 

Tyndaie, Ana to Sir T. Hori^ eto. (Parksr Soe., 1866), 

[p. 141. 

puddinff-aleere (pAd ' ing-sISv), a. A huge, 
loose lueeve; especially, in England, a sleeve 
of tlie black gown of a clergyman. 

He sees, yet hardly can believe^ 

About each arm a puddiw d e eve ; • 

Hia waistcoat to a casaook grew. 

Swift, Banda and Fhllemoii. 

pudding-ftone (pAd^ing-stdn), a. A rock inade 
up of rounded and water-worn debris of other 
rooks, a considerable pnmrdon of the pieces 
being large enough to be called pebbles or 
cobbles. Detrltal rooka made op of finer materials are 
oalled aandstonestshalea or modatonea. PuddingeUnwla 
amonym of conplonMrata. Bee out under coiidoiiwvvlf. 

pndding-tillie (nAd'ing^tlm), fi. 1. The time 
for pudding— uiat is, dinner-time.**- 2t. The 
nick of time; oritioal time. 

I crae in 


pnokrelt, n, Bame uspwMe. ffaUiwelt 
pumras (pil'kras), n. [Native name.] A pheas- 
ant of the genus Pucraaia, P. X. Selater, 
Pnorasla (pu-kra'si-J), n, [NIj. (G. R. Gray. 
1841), < vucraa, a native name.] A beautiful 
geuuH of piieasants of tbe family Phasianidm 
and subfamily hophopherinm, having the head 
crested, the nostrils feathered, the tail long 
and cuneate, the wings short and rounded, in- 
habiting Asia in the Himalayan region, China, 
and parts of India. The common pucras is P. 


thehannicfbalbeggira (^so 

8Judd,UnwiuS;\,b. ^pmding, hady-pudding, heffepudOing, 



pnSEling-bag (pAd'ing-bag), n. 1. A bag in 
which a pudding is boiledf: nsnally not sewed 
in any way, hut a cloth gathered around the 
uncooked pudding and tied with a string. 

About half a yard long, of the brtadth of a puddbHhkag, 
brnm efrifid a<6r (Naim.) 

2. The long-tailed titmousai same waftatker* 
poke, [Norfolk, Eng,] 

pndding-cloth (pfldMng-kldth), n. The cloth 
in wU^ a pudding is boiled. 


pore venL WUhedd lMri<muw4^ed. lk06X {^"8. (Ah 
But Ifan^ thatatiU proti^ the stoat, 
Injmitflfiv-tfmcoametohisaid. * 

Alhillsr,Hadlhra%I.ll.866. 
When Ceorgo in pudding-Hme came o'er. 

And moderate men looked big, sir, 

My prlndidei I ohansed once mm 
And so became a W^hlg, sir. vieair ef Bray, 

PQdding-tobfteoot (pAd'ing-t^bak^d), a. To- 
bacco made up in rolls like puddiugs. 

Never kneela bat to pledge beelthB,nor praya bnt for a 
pipeof jwdding-fotaeoo. B. J(mspii^Cynthiwiu&vdi,ILl. 

pniuilllg-'wlfe (pAd'ing-wlf), n. A labroid fish, 
Platygloaaua radiatua, with a long body, large 
scales, and the color bluish or oronse, with 
wavy sky-blue spots, a stripe firom snout to 
nape, and blue stripes in tbe fins. It occurs 
from the Florida Ke;^ to Brazil, 
pilddillgjr (pM'lng-O, O. [< pudding + -yl.] 
Resembling or suggestive ox a pudding. [Col- 
loq.] 

A limpnem and roandneaa of limb which give the form 
ajwddmgy appaaranoe. 

Maykew, London Laboar and London Poor, IIL 66. 
puddle^ (pBd'l), fi. [Early mod. E. ulaopuddet; 
< WEI, pedal, a poof; orira obscure. Cf. AS. 
pudd (nm), a ditch or furrow (glossed by L. 
auJeua) : E. diaLpii^ji ditch. The W. pwdel, 
a puddle, is prob. < E.] 1. A small pool ox 
water, espeeially of dirty rain-water; a muddy 
plash. 

Thcr'k not a Puddk (fioomdk It strangdy aUnk) 

Bait diy th^ dmw't, Seawater 'sdalii^ Drink. 
Sylvedar, tr. of Da Bartapfo Weeks, IL, The Behln 


nnu puiTH oi luum. rno common pucras is ^ 

maerolopha ; the buff-spotted is P, xanthoapUa; n 

P.daniWnBathirdapeeiM. face; having a faee .nggMtiv. 

nnd^ (P®J)i [Perhap. orig. a slang form <rf ***"*' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . .w • 

Apaw 5 « 8 t;hand. 

short fore jmaa looking like a lesson framed by nature to the blueflsh or donoella. 
the pickpocket? Lamb, Distent OorrespondenU. puddillff-fraSS (ptid'ing-grite), n. The penny- 

md^ (pfld), ft. Same as pood, royal, Mentha Pulagium: so oalM from 


1,049 

yudd 

ing as it were a pi 


^ . 1 its use 

puddening (pfld'ning), n, [So called as mak- in seasoning puddingSb Also puddingkarb. 
ludoing, i. e. a thick soft mass [Old and prorineial.] 


t Behlsme. 

The Laorine lake Is bat upmitU In oomparisonof what 
It onoe waa its springs hivliig. been sank In an earth- 
qaake, Addtiu, Bemartitei Itidy (ed. BbhnX L 482. 
2. Clayto which a littiie water has been added 
and whloh has then beeutempered, so as to make 
it homemneons and iiieieease Its plasticity. It 
is used Cl a great varied of wa^ when a water- 
tight stopping is reqinred. It Is also celled 
puddling, 

puddle^ (pud^l), V.; pxet andpp. pttddM,ppr. 
puddUng: [Early m^ E.aliibp^;am^ 
from the noun, but pr^. in pm a var. of pad- 
dfoi and ptfdder in smiiihr senses. In the tech- 
nical sense, def. 3, the Verb has been adopted 
into other tongues (F. puddXar, eto.).] L trana^ 
1. To make foul or muddy : stir up the mud or 
sediment in; hence, to bexbid ini a flgpratiTe 
sense. 


roam 

well might liarm 

th« wonum's ouum * Hot mm than now,** dm mid, 
M tt U wHh tevoBflttnyL** 

gW mg m i s Prineom, ilt 

j|. To wofk paddle into.; render water-tight by 
means ol pimdle. See puddiet^ n., 2,-- 8. To 
eonvert ( |3g-iroh) into wronght-iron bv stirring 
while sabj^ted to intense heat, in order to ex- 
pel the oxygen and carbon. Seepafdd/<sp,a.,2. 

XL intrawi. To make a stir, as in a pool. 

Indeed I were reiy ilmiilcL If with Cmbronlne I ihonld 
poocUe in a waq^ neit^ and think toparohaM eaae hr It I 
JwSStim (Mkmn.) 

gillddto* (pud'l), a. rCf. 1^. yvddej, purrel^ 
something short and thick (pudam^irundf purrel- 
rundL shOTt, thick, and round), puddigt thick. 
pfiddMA, pudeln, waddle, padsIL a thick-haired 
dog (see poodXejJ] A pudgy, iilHshaped, awk- 
wud person. 

1 leaMber whan X was quite a boj hearing her oalled 
a Umplns old jwddle. 

jriCMni(nier.Ceoilla,rii.ft. (Daete.) 

A foot whloh ajMMlclle of a maid eoalded three weeks 
aga eSrigh^ In Frondeb Life in London, L 16, 

pnddln-tell (pud'l-b&l), a. in iran-manttf., 
a lump of rM-hot iron taken from the pud- 
dling^fhmaee in a pasty state to be hammered 
or rolled. 

pnddlS-lMur (pnd'l-bilr).a. Bar-iron as it comes 
from the puddle-rolls (laee that word)...pnidg]a. 
harjgain. Sale saiahfofla 

puddiS-dlldk (pud'l-dukV a. The common do- 
mestio duck: so oalled from its oharacteristio 
habit of puddling water. 

(puo^l-pd'et), a. A low, mean poet. 

The fmMUpoti did hope that the JlngUim of hla rlqrme 
wonld drown the aonnd of hie friae quantity. 

Mler, Oh. UlA, L UL 1. (Jksttm,) 

puddlgr (pud^ldr), a. One who or that which 
puddles; speeiiiealVy, one who is employed in the 


i^ess of conTerting east-iron in1 

iron.--Botary mddlsr. In m riol a eHW wp 

puddler In whun the iraatmant of the molten metal la 
effected by the rotation of the Inrnaoe. See Ikmfti ro- 
Uum iumoM, under Aemsee. 

pmmUe-]mls(pudM-r61x)^ Iniroa-faaanf., 
a pair of heavy iron rouers with g^ved sur- 
faces, between whieh the lumps cn iron taken 
from the puddlln^-fnmaoe, alter being sub- 
jected to a prelimmary forging, are passed so 
as to.be converted into rough bars, 
j wridling (puddling), a. [Verbal n. of pad- 
dle\ ^*1 ^ hyan^ eiigfa., the operation of 

working plastic clay behind piling In a coffer- 
dam, the lining of aoanal, or in other situaSon, 
to prevent the penetration of water; also, the 
clay or other material used in this operation. 
--9. The operation of transforming pig-iron 
into wrought-iron in a reverberatory furnace. 
The olijaot of pnddllim is to remore the carbon In the 
pig-iron;. and this leeffaoted partly by the diract action of 
iha o iyfow of the air at tho higfa tomperatoro amployad, 
and partly by the action of uw oindar foiinad^ or the 
.QXl d liiad oomponnds of toon added during the proeaae. 
After the Iron **oomoB to natnia** In the fnrnaoa It la 
enade up Into balla for oonvanlant handllug ; theae are 
**Bhlngled'' by hammering or aqaaasln|b and paaaed b^ 
tween rolla Ity whloh the metal la made to amume any 
' ‘ ~ There are two methods of puddling: the 

Iginally performed It oalled dry miSiUng: 
I la now moat genenlly followed u known as 

, infft bnt la oftener orirnd In the 

<ddir prooem only white or roflned toon obold be used ; In 
the newernnreAned Iron lewnplqireiL and this melle more 
perfoedy end boUa np more fMy than la the eaae whan 
ragned Iron is used, whloh remalnain amoraor lampaaty 
condition during the prooem; henoa the name efo-deOfop* 
The paddling prooeee was Invanted in Xnglaoa by Hannr 
•Oort^aboan7M,and he was also the ineentorof the method 
cffliiiriilng Iron by paaaing It through grooeed rolls— pro- 
oamaa of kunenaelmportanoe aa detormlnlng the long- 
maintained aupremaey of Bnglaad In the Iroh-manr" 

. — . — of lg knowi 
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PUgTPSTftl 

ertary, esoept that It does not rebelee the blood from the 
done] vein of the penis. 

pudical (pto'di-kp), [< pudio + -a/.] 


Ssme 


as pudic. 


pudielty (p^-dis^i-ti). n, [os F. pudMU^ < Ii. 
pwHoitta^ modesty, chastity, < pudicwif bashful, 
modest: see pnrft'c.] Modesty; chastity. 

It sheweth much graultle A also miiiMiefo, hldiim enmy 
memiMr of thu body which had not bln pleasant to behold. 

f w tt w ha i ii, Arte of Eng. Pooelc^ p SS7. 

pudgy (pud'xi), u. Same as pudgy, 
pudu tf. [S. Amor.] The venada, Cer- 

Vnddly (pnd'll). «. [< jHuMtei + Like the - 

watw (a a puddle; naddy; fbul; dmy. pndwonn(pud w6m), ik ThepiddockjPfcota* 
- ’ .y* . » ^ aactylHs, [Local, Kng.J 

puaH, n. An obsolete form of pew^, 

(pu), r. I. [Alsopem; an imitative word; 
of. pu/e.l To chiip or cry like a bird ; make a 
sound like this word. 


Pudctlint;-fttin«cc. 


4. Hira-chsmber ; S, IraiKluuuber} r. hearth i A itock4M>le; r, 
thiontt/, neck} g, brlctyei Aitacki i;velect.U«ei 4-,gnifni /, mcifi 
M, tap*liole I N, e«o|iper>hole. 


For He (I hope) who, no Icea good then wlee^ 

FIret •tirr'd vs vp to thia great Bntmriae, . . . 

Will ohangii the rebbles of vmtpiddfy thooght 
To Orient Pearis, asoat bright and bravely wrought 
Sgloeitor, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ll.7l1ie Vocation. 
Limy or thick pyddhy water kOleth theoL Oarms. 
puddock^ (pud'gk), a. A variant uf paddookK 
[Scotch.] 

puddotde^ (pud'({k), n. [Var. of poddocltff. Cf. 
equiv. purrock, var. of parroek,J A small in- 
cloBuro; a paddock, [rrov. Eng.] 
pnddodc^ (pud'qk), a. A variant of puttoek, 
[j^v. EngJ 

pnddy (pud'i), a. Same m pudgy. 

Their UttlepMdftyfliigerB. AlforiSMA 

pndoncyt (pdMpn-si ), a. [< L. pudeni f-)s, bash- 
fnl, modest, ppr. of pudere, be ashamed, feel 
shame.] Modesty; miamefacedness. 

Women have their beshfolneei and pudtney given them 
for a guard of their weekneis and fraJlttea. 

W, Montagwt Oevonte Essays, t 
1 observe that tender readers have n great pudtmy In 
showing their books to a stranger. Anemsn, Books. 


The bird! likewiee with ohiipe and jnifiig. 

BCr P, iSdwy, iJMckardmm,) 


> + .aU 


piudinda. a. Plural of pudendum, 
pudendal (pu-den*dri), o. Kpade 
Of or pertaining to the pudendum; connected 
with or relating to tho pudenda; pudict as, 
the padmidal vessels, nerves, etc.— Oommoiipu- 
dsauudnsrve. Same as pndk nenw (wbltm aaa under 
jmdfe).—Xnflnlivpndia4alxifrvc,abraneh of the email 
Bolatlo distributed to the skin of the upper and baok pari 
of the thigh and of the outer luitaoe of the aorotnm or 
of the labium.— Fmlafldal htmatOOglib a oolleotlon of 
blood in the lablam.—Fudiildal hsnillLaliernla Into the 
lower pert of the labium, by the aide of (he vagina. Alao 
edaeAkMaihernkL BmpUmu, 

pudffndohemorrlioidal (p$-den'd5-hemj)-roi^ 
did), a. [< L. pudendum^ pudendum, + E. hewi- 
orrhoid + -ul.j Pertaining to the pudendum 
and the lower part of the rectum where hemor- 
rhoids occur. -PudsiidoiigmoRliolffaliiirfe. Seme 

SB vudie nerve (which see, under jntdMA 
pudendong (pu-den^dus), a, [as Sp. Pg. ps- 
cfofMfo. < L. nsdrndtur, jpartieipiiu adj. of pudere, 
feel shame.] Shamenil ; disgraceful. [Bare.] 


A feeling laughable In apriestessb iwdnufoMf in spriest 
Sydney Sm&h, Peter pfymley*s L^ra, U. {Lamim,) 



paits ; the pubes and perinonm, together or in- 
aisciiminatoly. (ft) Spooiffcally, the vulva.— 
8. pi. The private parts; the genitals, 
pudge (puj)y [Of. puddlehl A ditch or gap. 
SaUiwell. [l^>v. Eng.] 
pudgy (puj/j), 

puaay; origin ol 
fleshy. [(yoUoq.] 


[Also podgy, pudsy, pude^, 
' »t^y;'ong!h obscure.] Fat and short ; thick ; 


The Invenl 

tteai''lmBOOiisldaralilydtmlniali0d,afidlBlike- 

ly^ farther to dimlniait thaiflatlva fanporUnoeoftha 
paddling prooeaa.— MMfliaiual puddUng, tho saboll- 
ntlon for hMHbhdior of aouM oat of mevariona meohaa- 
. leal oontrivaneei which have been inveiitm to make the 

?iiSnimittin!{ii^ j^ fo^te^wmknMm 

past few yaoro oome more or iSis extenalvOly Into use: 
one Is to unuge the toota aoaa to Imitate mannal rabbling 
(see feMIfS) aa neariy aa poarible; In tha other met£3 
a^e form of rotating or oacrillatlng haorth Is emplqyed, 
tha motion of whloh raplaoea the opentlon of rabbflM. 
Bee Pmilsrotaiy/bniaeq under iWMee; alao (mnde^e 
am hawilng) A^/Wwoee, a iom widoh has been eoH 
Idfwed for poddUng toon M won M for milking atoeL 
TOddllng-funutea (pnd'ling-fdr'nf^, n. A 
kind of reverbemto^ furnace in which iron is 
puddled. See pudabng^ 2 (a), and cut in next 
eqinmn. 

ft. See 

ff, 2 (a). 

I (pnd'ling-zdla), II. pi. Same as 


The veetiy-clerk, as every body kn )^, Is a short midgg 
little man. ZKrisne, Skotohes, C 

A blond and dtoordorly maaa of tow-llke hair, a jwdkv 
and eanguliio eoantonimc& _ _ _ ^ j 4 

M. Ameidt Friendship’s Gariand, v. 

She was oanght now under the mistletoe ... by little 
fellows with pnigy arma who oovered her all over with 
"rS: Hofper’elfay., LXXVnLMC. 

],ndle (pu'dik), «. [=. s 

ac Pg. ft. pudico, < L. pudicue, shamefaced, bash- 
ful, modest, < pudere, feel shame.] In asaf., 
pudendal.- Pudio artery- («)Erifrnal,one^of two(a 

deep and a snp^olal) bcanches of the femond artoryi^rap- 



vulage: any inhabited place, in the paiie of the 
Untted Btates aoqnlred from Mexico It le used to the 
eense of the Englfsh word foim. It has the tndellnito- 
ness of that term, and. like It, It aometlmea appUea to a 
mere oollecilon of iiidlvlduale recldlng at a paiilenlar 
place, a aetUement or village^ u well as to a regnlariy 
ganiaed mnnlclpallty. 

In Its speolsl slgnlfloanoe. a pueblo means a oorpocato 
town, with oertain rights of Jnrladiotlon and admlnlstcn- 
tlon. In Spain the term Ingar was usually applied to 
towns of this nature^ but the Bpanlsh Amerioana have 
preferred and peratotently used tne tonii pueNo. 

JowM /lepMns Unite, StudiMt Bth ser., IV. 48. ' 

S. [cop.] A Pueblo Indian.— posblo rninaw i y^ • 
body of Indiana In Mew Mexico and Arusma, who dwell 
In oommnnal villages (pneblosk They are partly olvUlaed 

sssur*”'"*- 

pUBT (pil'ftr), ft. An erroneous spelliiig of 
Simmonds, 

PUirlle (pu'q-ril), a, [as F. pudril as Pr. Sp. Pg. 
pueril aa Ii. tmerik, < L. puerilie, pertraing 
to a hoy or child, boyish, onildish, <puer, boy, 
child, K^pu-f beget, whence also pupue, a boy, 
pupa, a girl, etc. ; see tmpa, pupil* , etc.] 1 . Or 
or poiiaining to a boy or chad; boyish ; child- 
ish; juvenile. 

FTancIsons Jnnins . . . was born at Beiddbeig, a fa- 
mous dty and university In Germany, an. IMB, eonoated 
In pKorOs Learning at Ltyden In Holland. 

Wood, Athens Gum., XL COB. 

Hence — 8. Merely childish ; lacking intellec- 
tual force; trivial: as, u puerile criticism. 

It was therefore neeleos, almuet puorffr, to deny foots 
wbioh were quite as much within the knowledge of the 
Metherianders aa of himself. 

Jfot^, HIsk Metherhuida II. BBS. 

Pnirllg rcgpiratiOli, the respiratory murmur aa heard 
In (healthy) children, louder and less vesicular than In 
heutby aonlta. 

PnerUe reeptradon in the lung of an adnlt Is generally 
a sign of disease. StrT. WoCson, Lectures on Physic^ xlvll. 

iloyiiA, etc. (soeyoiifVbl).— g. Weak, 

, adv. In a puerile man- 

puoiileneBB '(pu'g- rif-nm), «. The state or 
oharaotor of being puerile; puerility. 

puerllltF (pu-e-riri-ti), n , ; pi. puertiitUm (-tix). 

H. puerilU 

, ; Doyhood, 
cbildhootl,' < pueriiie, pertaining to a Doy or 
child: nee puerile.'] 1. A puerile character or 
condition; boyishness; chftdislmess. 

A reserve of pnortUty . . . not shaken off from sehooL 
SirT. Browne, Vulg. Err., L 7. 

8. Tho time of childhood ; specifloally, in eMl 
law, the period of life from the ago of seven 
years to that of fourteen.— 8. That whieh is 
puerile; what is characteristic of or done in 
boyhood ; hence, a childish or silly act, thought, 
or expression. 

Of the learned pueriHUu of Cowley there is no donbt 
since a volume of his poems was not only written, but 
printed, In bis thirteenth year. Johnmm, Oowley. 


pn«ll*ly.(pa'S-riW))' ?*• 

ner; boyishly; triflini 


mSer^iwlatlc foramen, winds around the Isdilso i^hie, 
l^ntere the peivto by tte leaaw jclatio foramen, coum 
alone the inner side of the rami of Uieleohlnm and oubts, 
gives off inferior hemerrboi^ ai^ asi^olal and Re- 
verse perineal branches, and divides Into throe penial ar- 
teries— of the bulb snd cavernous body and dorsum of the 
nenls.— Pudio nerve, the smaller terminal division of the 
Bwnulplesui. Itlisaee from the pelvis tbroogh the mater 
and reenters through the leaaw sclatto f<men. an J 
ward dividesinto the perineal and doraalii penis. It also 
fflves off the inferior hemorrholdsL Also called eommm 
^ondd, vudenMemeerhe^ (e) 

IkamndL n tributary of the external saphenone, oollect- 
from thegenitala and ionerj^^ the thia& 
Internet, a vein oorreipoadlng to the Intornsl pndlo 


One God wonhl not soflice 
For senile pneraitg: thou framedit 
A tale to suit thy dotage. 

SheUey, Queen Mab. vl. 
Even amid the affectation and love of anagrams and 

Ellxabrthrematn- 


puehtUWss which aulUed her later years, 

ed a lover of letters and of all that wm greatest and por- 
ost In letters. J. Ji. Omen, Ulit. Eng. People, vL 2. 

puerperal (pfl-ftr'pg-ral), a. [m F. puei^al as 
Pg. puerperatsa It, werperale, < yilj,puerperaU», 
< Xi. puerpera, f., bringing forth, a parturient 
woman, < puer, a ehild, + parere, bring forth, 
bear.] Of or periaini^ to childbirth.— P mew 
penl OOBfUlglMIS, epUeptfom attacks occurring fan* 



pQoipraftl 

metllataly before or after chlldliirth.— PntrPifal 9ii}- 
lunpcU^ueriwivlooiivideioiia.- PiMrperalinw bee 
/ewfi.- Foerporal iMaiiltyt Iniaulty occurring during 
and oaumhI liy tlie puerperal state or during lactation. > - 
Poarpml aeptiownta, septlceiula following chlldlHiih; 
nuurtwrpl fever. Ihierpml atetai the state of a wmnaii 
In and ItniinNlintuly following childblrili. 

pnerMrally From puor- 

ponu fever or (liHorderaeoiiiieeted witli child- 
birth. 

pnerperinm (pii-er-po'ri-nm), w. chUd- 


pt;rni,] Piierpenu ; lying-iii. 

"" L. puarfwriuwf 
;rag forth, ti partii- 
.] Tho puerireral 
750. 

pnet (pu'et), N. A vuriunt of pewit (a). 

The poor llidi have pneinleaonongli, . . . as otters, . . . 
the cormorant, . . . the mief. . . . and the orabl>er. 

/. Iraltoii, Complete Angler, I. 2. 
puff (piif ), r. K ME. puffett, blow, ess iKpuffeu, 
puff, blow up, boast, ae MLU. puffeii ss O. pi{f- 
fen, Intfftm, puff, pop, ss Dan. puffv, pop, s Sw. 
mffa, cracfK, PumIi; cf. F. liottjrer, burst out 
Taimhing, houffer, intr. swell, swell out, puff, 
iiili up, rise (as broad), stuff, gorge, tr. blow up, 
“ * " ■* ' '“sd up, OF. buffer. 



mffr, lutr., swell, bo puffo( 
puff, rs It. huffare,p\xft\ W. 
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4. To praim with exaggeration ; give undueor 
servile praise to. 

Thla atarving public then — through the medium of 
poatora, newapapw advertisements, men in onrdboard cx- 
tingnisliers, aFid otha* modes of li!gltlmatepif|liW‘"had 
lieeii Informed that Itaoravinga were at laat to be aatialled, 
Inamndfiiew. original melodrama called Pope Clemen^ 
or the t'aiulual's Collapae. 

Whyie MdvaU, WlUte Rniio, II. xxviil. 
A man may bepHded and helanded, envied, ridiculed, 
counted upon aa a tool, and fallen In love with, or at least 
sdticted OB afntnre fiOBband, and yet remain vlrtnally un- 
known. (/corps MIddlemarch, zv. 

Steele jmfed him JEstcourtl In the Spectator, and wept 
over Ills decease In the aumejsniodlcai. 

Atktan, Sooial Life in Keign of Queen Anne^ II. 10. 

pnff (pitf), II, [< ME. SB D. jwf bofxm MLG. 
im/ss G. puff mi 8w. MT^,p^f, a puff ; OY.pouf, 
F. jumf, a kind of head-drass, a low seat or ot- 
toman, a puff (advertisement); W.pwff, a puff; 
ult. Imitative: seopujf, e.] 1. A sharp, forci- 
ble blast; a whiff; a sudden emission, as of air 
from the mouth, or smoke from Urn st^k of an 
engine; also, as much as is suddenly so emit- 
ted at one time. 

For not one pvfs at wlnde there did appeare. 

i^Sjpmsrr, F. Q., 11. siL 22. 
The young Cardinal of Quite died, beiim atraok down by 
the Pufot a Cannon-bullet, which put him In a burning 
Fever. HoimB, Lettera, 1. ilL 

At length a pu#of northern wind 
Did blow him to tlio land. 

Ymmo BmrwM (Ghild’a Ballads, IV. aoiOi 

8, A puffball.— 8. An inflated, swollen, light, 
fluffy, or porous thing or part, (a) In drvsnmiMiM, 
a atrip of some fabric gathered and sewed down on both 
edgea but left full in toe middle. 

I.4]ng Pufen of Yellow and Blewe Sarcenet riling vp be- 
twixt uie Fanea, beoldea (^odpleoea of the like oolonra. 

Cirryut, Crudttlea, L 41, alg. E. 
Tboduoheaawearaaflneganiedreaa, trimmed with puff 
ltUmia.ntlruponth.he»oh.«id “d «««« of «Uii. I>*, CWfWIf. XXXUL *IB. 

(«) A linht^ potoui, iimiRy.or trfad>l« oulmmaidlr filled 
A Taytur, Northern Travel, p. Ml. with preMirve or the like : ao, oream-fig|l(; Jam-pHlh 


o,come ill puffs; 


connected with the noun and Interj. ult. 
imitative of a miiek explosive sound. Gf . ouiT^.] 
I. intram. 1. To blow with ciuick, intermittent 
blasts ; emit a whiff, as of wind, air, or smoke. 

Like fuggy Bonth j»^np with wind and rain. 

Hhak., Aa y<»u Like It, 111. 6. 6a 
A new coal is not to be caat on the nitre till the detona- 
tion lie either quite or olnioat altogether ended ; iiiilesM it 
ohnneo that the matter do blow the coal too oooii 

out of the cruoihlc. Boyie, Fhyaloo-Qhymlcal Kaaay, 1 8. 

(hir puatillona were alttlii 
wo followed thuir uxaiiij 


Wliere biij'a and glrlapuraned their aporta 
A locomotive puff anu snorto, , 

And gets iiiy malediction. 

F. Loelktr, Uramhle-Biae. 

8. To blow, as an expression of scorn or con- 
tempt; snort; sneer. 

Aa for all his eiiemlea lie puffih at thorn. 1*8. x. 6* 

It Is really to defy heaven, hipi^at damnailtm, and to 
bid Umnipoienoe do its worst Hmiih, 

8. To breathe witli agitation, as after violent 
exertion. 

Yon are a fellow dareo not fight, 

But spit and puf and moke a noise, whilst 
Your tremhliiig liand draws out your sword. 

Bnitt. and Ft,, Honest Man’s Kortuiio, II. 
Sir Timothy, who mokes love to mv friend’s eldeat dough • 
tor, canic in amongst uspgiing mnu blowing, as If he lind 
iMien very much out of breath. 

Addimn, Blr Tliuothy Tittle. 

4t. To act or move with flurry and a swelling, 
bustling appearance ; assume imimrtaiice. 

Tlieii came brave Glory puMna by 
111 lUka that whisUed, who but ho ! 

O. Uefdntri, Tho Temple. 

n. irantt, 1. To blow; send forth in quick 
short blasts or whiffs ; drive with a blast. 

PIrioa Olid nlomtreea were puffd to tho ertho, 

In onaampie, 30 aeggea 8C ahnldeii do the hettere. 

Pirn IHoumian (BX v. la 
Not tlirve oentariea have elapsed since knightly Baleigh 
puffd its |tolmcoo‘s] fiimek into the aatoniahea eyes of 
speuaer and Shakespeare. 

B. Taylor, Lauda of the Soiuoen, p 170. 
A radical in thought, he fnqfsd away 
With ahrewd ooiiiempt the dust of usage gray. 

LoweU, FIto Adam’a fitory. 
8. To draw smoke through, or send out smoke 
from. 

Here the old Imrgher would ait In perfect BUonoe.jpHllfW 
his pipe, looking in the fire with hau-ahut eyes, am rthlnk- 
lug of nothing fur liuura together. 

Irving, Kniokerhooker, p IfiS. 

3. To fill, inflate, or expand with breath or air, 
and figuratively with pride, vanity, conceit, etc.; 
swell: frequently with up: as, puffed up with 
success: puffed vrith ambition. 

But ffeiierally the high stile Is disgraced and made fool- 
Ish and ridiculous by all wordea affeoted, oonnterfait, and 
puffd tp, ns It were a windhall carrying more oonntenanee 
Uion matter. Puftankam, Arte of Ung. Foeate, p. 128. 
Have I not hoard tlie wvn, puffd up with wiuda 
Bago like an angry boar ohafM with sweat? 

5A(iJt.,T. oftheS., L2.202. 
Windy praise 

Aud paging hopes of her aaplnug tons. 

B. Jonmm, Sejauns, ii. 2. 
Yet did this Boyalty not pui hts heart 
Too high to lilt graud Sovereign’s Will to how. 

J. Btaumoni, Psyche, I. 08. ^ 
There lies the port: the vessel puff her sail : 

There glooitt the dark broad seas. 2hsii|ie(ni, Ulysses. 


’*Tom,'* said Maggi<X aa they sat on the boughs of the 
cldcr-tnieL eating their Jam -piclk **Bball you run away to- 
morrow?'^ Qwrg^liot, Mill ou the Floaa L a 

4. An implement consisting of swan’s down or 
a wail of flossy or loose texture, used for apply- 
ing jNiwder to the hair or skin. See powder- 
puff. — 8. Exaggerated or undue praise uttered 
or written from an interested jioiut of view ; es- 
pecial ly, u written commendation of a book, an 
actor’s or a sin wris performance, a tradesman’s 
goods, or the like. 

American piff I would willingly burn all 
nlioy’re all from one ■onroo,moiithfyt weekly, diurnal) 
IV) get hut a kick from a tranamarine Journal ! 

LoiMlf, Fable for Critloa. 

6. One who is puffed up; an inflated, conceited 
person. 

Tho other, a strange arrogating puf. 

Both impudent and Ignorant enough. 

B. Jonvon, Cynthla'altovelii, lit 2. 

A yrwypiff, a weak animal. BkMey, Lowe Trioka IL 2. 

7. Ono who writes puffs. — 8. A small vessel 
with minute optmings for scattering liquid per- 
fumes. Iter. George Ormeby, Jour. Brit. Ar- 
chieol. Ass., XXII. 404. 

pnff (puf), puff, v.'i An exclama- 

tion of contempt or impatience. 

Pug! did not I take him nobly? 

Beau, amd FI., lUng and Ko Klnft L 1. 

pnff-adder (puf’ad^Or), u. The largest and 
most venomous African serpent of the family 
Vijmidm, Clotho arivtans. it Uea with ita body partly 
immeraed In the sand, its head only being emoeed, so that 
pedeatriana are liable to tread on It. It la unniah in Its 
nature, and the Bushman will fearleady put hli foot on Ita 
neck, and then cut off Its head for the nke of Ita venom, 
with which he potions his arrowa. It Is, when full-grown, 
from 4 to ft feet long, and oa thtek as a man's arm. It In 
named from Ite habit of pnfflng up part of ta 


EfOIVW. OillM , ^ 

dnitM tmifiwB (niidier aiid'ciit under'lwiddtfiiii^^ 
Giant pnffball, a fungus, Ijyetmdim, ffigmdemm, which 
often grows to a large siia Imvlng been known to attain 
a diameter of 6 feet. It la edible when young, and the 
mature diy qiorea maybe uaed to stonofa uight wounds, 
pnlf-bird (puf'b(»rd), n, Any^fissirostral barbet 
of the American family Bueemidm: so called 
from its habit of puffing up the plum^, Beo 
cut in preceding column, also oarhefi, Bueco, 
and cut under uun-birti, 

puff-boz (puf 'boks), u. A box designed to con- 
tain toilet-powder and a puff. It is often made 
an ornamental artlclo for the toilet-table, 
pnfliad (pnft), a, [< jmff 4* In coatnmc, 

gathered up into rounded ridges, as a sleeve,, 
or one leg of a pair 
of hose.-.piiflM and 
■laslmd axmer, armor 
of the middle of the six- 
teenth century, In which 
thopeenllar stuffed forms 
of the puffed and riaslied 
drosses of the time are 
Imitated. 

puffer (purfir). M. [< 
ymjf+-eri.] 1. One 
who puffs; ono who 
praisea with exag- 
gerated and inter- 
ested commenda- 
tion, — 8. One who 
attends a sale by 
auction for the pur- 
pose of raising the 
price' and exciting 
the eagerness of bid- 
ders to the advan- 
tage of tho seller. 

Amo called bonnet 
and whitebounet. 

Upon the snaptolon that tlie plaintiff was a pyger, the 
question was pat whether any pugvrv were p re e e nt 

Lord Ckan. JSUon (ISUfiX J^son v. Armltage^ 18 Vos. 



Puflbd and Slwdied CostuiM. 


litage^ 18 Vei 
186,87. 


Pnilliig, it lias boon said, Is Illegal, even if there be onte 
oiiepuffr. Knoye. BrU., IIL 60. 

8. A fish that swells or puffs up ; iqieoificaUy, 
any member of eitlior of the pleotognath fem- 
ilies TetrodonUdsB and IHodontidm, all of whose 
species, some eighty in number, have the habit 
of inflating themselves with air which they 
swallow; a swell-fish or globe-flsh; a blower. 
The common puffer or swell-flah, SphseroUlM taavuUUuv 
or iWrodon tuigiduv, la a good oxample. The tambor or. 
maoolhpntlorivJuigoevphahulmtdgahiM, The rongh puffer 
is CkUomyetorw vtuum or aeomefHiettjr. 8eo outa under 
JModem, vwdLgdi, and Ihtroaonridjs. 

4. A i^rjmise or puffing-pig. — 6. In weaving, a 
vat ill which linen and cotton cloth is cleans^ 
by boiling; a buoking-keir. 
pnffer-sipe (pof'dr-nlp), n. In weaving, the 
central pipe of a buoking-keir, from the top of 
which water is dischargod over tho cloth, 
puffery i^uf '6i>i), M. [< puff-¥ -cry.] System- 
atic pofflug ; extravagant praise. 

I have reviewed myaell Inoeaaantly, 

Nay, made a oontraot with a kindred spirit 
For mntual interohauge of puffery. , 

Qodst how we blew each other! 

W. S. Aytoun, Flrmlllan. 

r-fUh (puf 'firii), u, A puffer or swell-fish. 

^ lly (puf 'i-li), adv. In a puffy manner, 
puffin (puffin), A. [Said to be so called from its 
puffed-out beak; <puff + dn, appar. a dim. ter- 
mination. The NL. Puffinua, alsaPsphlssg, is 
from E.] 1 . A sea-parrot, colter-neb, or bottle- 


body when irritated 
pufftHg-adder. 

puffbaU (pur- 
bAl), fi. Any one 
of various mste- 
ramycetousruimi, 
especially of the 
genus Lyeoner- 
don : so called 
from their habit 
of puffing or sud- 
denly discharg- 
ing a cloud of 
spores when they 
are shaken or 
squeesed after 
the cluimber in 
which the spores 
develop breaks 


See out under 


Compare 




Puff-bbd [MotmoytiimAmm), 


Common PaSia iProttreuim orrMro). 


noeedauk; a bird of the family and ge- 
nus Fratereula or Lunda, Bee these wbios. 
Xharsars Mvevalspooiia. Tht soaiaim psiBn If F. sie- 


Iii% wUdh ■bonadi on both oQMli of tiM Kaith Atl^ 
iSSuim telioiaifiitegroniML ItiittboatlSiiMheslong, 
olVliSoklih color ilioTe, white Mknr, with ftUaok collar 
and p«r taco; tho Mil b Toqr enrlotta— brl^t>red. Muc^ 
end Hiow, Mtrtmclg hlffa* narrow, and forrowed; the 
feet ere miell, pleoed far hack, red; the emdkia are ca- 
mnenlalo: the wlnga and tall are abort The Mid fliea 
ewttUj and dtfca woL The whole homy covering of the 
beak and the oamnolea of the cgeilda are regularly molted. 
J^glMtalbandi'^.aoiwMatoare cloaely related ; the laU 
tor haa the fleohy prooeao of the eyelid elongated Into a 


Here, alrrah, heret ten gitlneea for thee; get thyaelf a 
dmgget Biilt and a jntf'tnb^nd ao 1 dvb thee gentleman- 
— /bfgnher, The Inoouataut, I. L 
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It la oharaoterlaed by timidity and gentlenea% la oftem 
very affeutlonate and gooil-iiatured, and la kept only aa a 
pot or cnrkHilty* It la very liable to diaeaae, from being, 

a clroBB, nBiug from tho shoalaonb and rcBOm- Itml by an extreme pocullarlty or the Jawaaiulteetlk Com- 
Dlltigawing. munlv (Wiled pHg. See J9|iWMfiia 

YouihaUaeothemllookaboatyoawIththelrjMtr-tieivc, m-n 06 d (pug'f&Bt), ri. [<|>«igl<+/NCt + 
and aak yon where you bought your lawn. Having a inoiikoy-like face. 

if. JoNaim, Bietaator, Iv. l. u. nw 



pnfly (puf' 

an with ai] 


inf'i), o. l<pnff -f -y^.] 1. Swollon, 
air or some soft Bubstanoe; pnlfotl up; 
tumid; soft: as, ajpai^^ tumor. ^ 

A very BtoutiMifyman In buokakliiiand Heaalan boota. 

rhooftvnw. Vanity Fair, ill. 

2. Tumid; tut^d; bombaatii;: as, a pnirF 


PHggardf, [iWhaps ail orig. misprint for 
^j^ntnj/ardy < priij^ + -/m/. Cf. A 

rhentiini. Ilftera, nine, folata eurlMra 

- vll> bletk-guard. 


Head of Talked PuAn ILmttda rOvwM). 


horn. IrimdA rirrefa la the tailed pulBn, quite dlllerent, 
Inhabiting the North Paolfla with a long tuft of yellow 
plumee on eeoh aide of the head, the omoratlon moatty 
tdaoMah, with white fkoa and the bode peculiar In ahape. 
What ahall we do with thia aame pqfln hera 
Nowhe'aontheajdtT H. yomoN, Alohem^ 111 2. 

2. A kind of fungos ; a fnanball ; a puffball. 
— Ongtod pufltai, the tufted pofllii.— Mbiiz pnflbit, or 
pVillB of tM Ulo of XaBt, toe mans aheanrater, P%^ 

miH HMoEomiiih WHtauAhu 

HOffln-applat, a.^Avarioty of apple. B. Jonaon, 
PnlBiiem (pu-fln'f>e), n, pi. [NL., < 4- 

-eie.1 A divlBion of Proeellariinae^ repreBeiited 
by the genus Pnffinua in a broad sense; the 
snearwaterB. 

pufllllOMI (puf 'i-nes), n. A puffy or turgid ebar- 
aeter or state. 

Some of Voltaire's nieoea are ao swelled with this pre- 
sumptuous jm/inm that 1 was foroed Into abatements of 
the diqiKjalilon I onoe felt to look upon him asagunerous 
thinker. A, BUL 

pofflng (puring), N. [Verbal n. of puff, rj 1. 
The practice of writing or publishing puffs, or 
uncntical or venal praises of another iierson’s 


with all iho ditvil 

MiddUUnn and Dekker, Roaring Qtri. v. 1. 
pHggeredf, a. An obHolet(» variant of jmeJeemi, 
__ past participle of pwkrr, 

noighboars may Mow'htin fnto the entlhanteii Island, vain- . Nor arc we to cavil ai the red attire of the tur- 

glory. /{««, 2*. AdaiNA Works, I. 4S0. key. Dr, il. Murr, Antldoto aKalnst AUivlam. 11. xL 1. 

Nor foouldl the tickling aenae of applause and valne- pUggSTy (pug'^r-i), a.; pi. pMfffferies (-Is), 
glory (make me stoop ao low as] to alleot the pq/k name Hanie ns ftmfrtv, 

tuA titl. .1 u> ^ g^, g DA (png' I), w. [Hind, pr/f/i, <pf7r/, foot: see 

Thera la a man * WAJ Inlndia,ntr»w*kcr;oiiew)mHoocoiipa- 

netterthanyon.oridlymirmil^V ’ *** ^”^***' thieves, etc., by their foot- 

Tliat better would become ine gr^ battelkm. prints. 

Dfitden, Dnko of (lula^ II. 8. pQggingl (piig'ing), a, [Verbal n. of ptfpd, p. 

ts; In deiT 1 perhaps an altered form (by^ome 


8. Coming in puffs; characterised by puffs; 
giwty. 

I wing and wing before a very freeh and 
Th» Century t XX Vlll. 106. 

-- - [A var.of pacA*. C(, hug^. As 

appli^ to a monkey, fox, or little dog, it means 
* a little imp’: so called in allusion to Its pert, 
ugly face.] If. An elf; fairy; goblin; sprite: 
same as puck, 1 


piifif wind. 


productions or wares. 

PnMtM la of variouB aorta: the 
.direct. Ac puif preliminary, the puff collateral, the puff 
oollualve, and the puff oblique, or puff by ImpUcatlon. 
These all aaaume, aa elrouinstanoes require, the various 
fonna of letter to the editor, oooaalonal ainwdote, impar- 
tial oritUiue^ observation from oorreapondont,_or adver* 
iitfromf* 


In John Milealua any man muf reade 
Of Divela in Samiatin honortMl 
Call'd Kottrl or Kilialdl ; such aa wee 
Puge and lioligoliliiia call. 'I'huir dwelllnga bee 
In comera of old houses least frwiuimted. 

Or beneatlk ataoks of wfxxl; and these convented 

Make fearfnll noise in buttrlea and III dallies. u - 

Robin RiNid-followa aome, some call them falrlea. pOffCTMi PHffffiyi Mpiigree, 

‘74. (ikTucw.) pngn (p5 or pfiili), [Also puh; a 


confusion) of puddling,'] 1. The process of 
mixing and working clay for bricks, etc.— 2. 
In artw., any composition laid under tho boards 
of a floor, or on partition-walls, to nrevoiit the 
transmission of sound. Also callou deadening 
or deafening, 

|nig|;ll^2t, a, [PcThaps an orig. misprint for 
pngging^ < pWr/l, r.] Thieving. 

The white ahoote bleacliltig on tlie hedge. 

With hey the sweet blnls, O h«w they aing; 

Doth set my puitninatiHAh an edge. 

8hak„ W. T.. tv. 8. 7 (1688X 

poxsls (pufc'l). »• <• IPreq. of r.] To 
liitir (the fire), llantwell, Biik*] 


are the puff 


1 tho party. Sneridan, Critlo^ i. 2. 

2. In eostnm, one or more ridma or ribs in- 
tended for ornament; ornamentation by means 
of such ridms. 8ee ps/ed.— 8. In gasteromy- 
oetoiis fun^, tho sutiden discharging of a cloud 
of spores. See puffball, 
pnfflllg-addHr (puf ’ing-«d'6r), n. A hog-nosed 
snake or blovnng viper; any one of several 
species of the genus Heterodvn (which see), 
l^ey are ugly snakes of threatening aspect; 
but quite harmless. [Local, U. 8," 


. _ , , . - P^k. 

'oxclamation ;* cf . phevp^ pooll^ etc. 1 i 

rdisgu 


Heyuioiid, Hlcrarcliy of Angela, lx. 674. 

2. A monkey, 

Poor pu/7 waa caught; to town convey'd ; 

There aold. How uiivy'd waa hla doom, 

Made captive in a lady'a room t Oay, Fablea, L 14 
8. A fox. 

Borne woll-known liaunta of pug, Kingdey, Yaaat, L 

4. A dwarf variety of dog; a pug-dog. 

A«d pm.s&d :iSi" ”* ■ '• 

Tenngmm, Bdwin Ifonia pQgll^ (pu jd), n, [s= It. irngdla, a pinch, < L. 

6. A term of fomiliarity or onaoarmeot. like a haiidfiil, dim., < pu(piw 

ducky etc. (v P^ff)9 "Bt : see pugiD .] As much as can be 

flood PHMM Klv« in. Mono oapoii. “P »»«»woeii ^ thumb and tho.fimt two 

Mmtm, Antmilo and Mollld., 1., IL 1. flJigera; a juncli. [Olnioleto i>r arehaic.] 

The flrat I called tweet duck ; the aeoond, deare heart ; Take violeta, and Infnao a good puffiU of mem In a quart 


mere 
An excla- 
mation of contempt, dimlain, or disgust, 
pngil^ (pu'jil), u, (sr Hp.pdgil s Pg. pugil as 
It. pugiliiy a Imxer, < L. pugily a boxer, one who 
flghts with the fists, < jnwnua pugh fist. (^f. 
pugii^t pngnaiHousy etc.] A boxer; a imgillst. 

He wna no little one, hut naglnatl corporia tiellua, aa 
Curtlua rnya of Idoxlpput the putfU. 

np, Un^U Ahp. wmiatna, I. 37. 


Ing or puffing 
to the surface of the water. 

Pofflniiria (puf-i-nu'ri-g^ n, [NL. (IjOBBon, 
1828), < Puffnua + Uria,] In nmiih,y same as 
Pdeeanaidea, 

PuDllllS (puf'i-nus), n. [NL. (Brisson, 1760, 
after Gesner, etc.), < E. pdffin: see puffin,] A 

S uns of FroceUariidmy characterised by the 
ort low nasal tubes obliquely truncate at 
the end, and with a thick septum, a long, com- 
paratively slender, and much-hooked beak, thin 
pointed mngs, very short tail, and large feet; 
the shearwaters. There ere nnmeroua epeolea, found - 
Qnanaeaa,aonieoftliemknafwnaBSaaiorSa^«iic. The 
greater ahearwater la P, nudor, widely dlitrllrated over 
me Atlantio ; the olnoreoaa wearwater la P. kuhli of the 
Uedlterranean. The Manx aheerweter la P, anghrum: 
the duakyi P» obmunu; the aooly, P./rdigimomta, Heecui 
under kagdan. 

iniffldnf (puf 'kin), h. l<! puff + A 

fungous excrescence; a wortnless dustball; 
henee, a light, worthless person. 

And now and then too^ when the St 'a oome on 'em, 
Wni prove themadvea but SIrta and tlrlliy-pvFKni. 

Ford,Ud/eTim, 111. 1. 

pOlBog (pnf'leg), ti, A humming-bird of the 
genus firiocnemia: so called from the white 
neeoy tufts or puffs about the legs. Bee cut 
under Eriocnemia, 

PHfrWttillg (puf'net'ing), n. Same as Isq/*- 
) H. In eookerg, a rich 


the third, pretUc nuigfe. 

Mardm, Antonio and Melllda, II„ 111. 4. 

6. A three-ycar-old salmon. HalHwcll, [Prov. 
Eng.]— 7. One of certain small geometrid 


of vinegar. NUcon, Nat Illat, 1 17. 

The oldgontleumn ... at laat exinuited an ample round 
anaff-bux. I liiokcd aa he oiiened It and felt for the wonted 
pugU, 0, W. Uolmee, Autocrat, Iv. 


(pnf'pStt), < ,, 

' the U^t friftble coven of 


pHff-puta 

dough for inaki^ 
tarti, etc. 
pilllroaiti n, A noisy blast. [Bare.] 

Heslt we eat , and Sonth-wynd wttli nddbtein 

ramping. mimikmriy 

(pRi'wIg), a. A ilnfl!y kind of wig. 


moBTs: an English collectors’ name. ''The net- pugilism (pu'ji-lixm), v, [< pugilk + "iatn,] 
ted pug is Eupithecia venoaaia; the foxglove- The art or practice of boxing or fighting with 
pug is E, pulchellata, — 8t. A short cloak worn the fists. 

by ladies about the middle of tho eighteenth The writing la a kind of puriKna— the atrokea being 

century. made atralght out from the alioulder. 

nqgS (nug), s. [Abbr. of pug-noae,] A pug- iltnedle, Venetian Life, vIL 

nose ; the form or turn of a pug-nose: as, ade- pngilifft (pu'jl-llBt), n, [= F, pugiliate as Va, 
cided pug, [Colloq.] vumliata ; as pugiD + -isf.] A boxer ; one who 

^ t< +. ■«.] 

HmrnM. tProv, Eng.]—#. In buUdingi (a) W or nerteinbig to pngilmts or pngllijim ; re- 
To tamp with clay, or atop with puddlu; clay, leting to boxing or figlitiiig with tlie fiMts. 

(6) To line (spaces between floor-joists) or cover Gentltmien of the murtliiiUe profoaslon are exceedingly 

(partition-walls) with coarse mortar, lelt, saw- •Pi’ heep their vitd ffro bunilng with the blower up. 
diut, or any other material to imi^e the pan- „ , , „ 

sage of sound; deaden; deafen.— B. In potferip pQgilifltically (pfi-Ji-lis ti-kal-i), adv. In a pu- 
aud hriek’manuf,y to gnnd, as clay, wltu water gHistie manner; ivith n^fereiice to pugilism, 
in order to render it plastic. The record of theoe gentlemen, like my own, provea that 

the delivery end. Uroy Diet, IV. 621. pogillares (pii-ji-l&'rex), s. pi, [L. nugillarea 

wig® (png), "• [See e.] 1. CJlay ground (Be. or pMgmaria, nent. pi., tabletB ; aim 

and woSed or kneaded with water, and aome- <w* jniffimreii, waxen tabletB: pi. of ptiffiUaris, 
tim«B with other substanoeB, Into conslBtenoy that can he held in the hand: smpapwtorui.J 
formoIding,aeintobriekB,etc.— S. Apng-milf. In ««»•• ««««•. writmg-tobleta. Bee Mptyek. 

(png), *• [ME- pnwe/ ori|dn ohecure.] “• P** ^ P^^Warwt. 

Chaff; refuse of grain, pngUlade (pn-ii-U'riB), a.; pi. pngtlUfreH 

Mut, dtutoM^ yor. ban pmm ol tU coma (-«*). [MU, < UuugUla^, that eau ho held 
MtaKiu, HniboiidH. (E. B. T. p Mi m the hand, < pap<H««, a handful : aee 
It un not .Ude nnk nnoka, but oontontetb itMlte Tlie eucharietfc eahunuB or fistula. Beo eala- 
with rotten dbattearpugt, and inch like pUIn mnllock. mtMr, 4. 

HMIbhA, tr. of Pliny, xlx. &. (Bswfaa.) pin glneiif nirm (pu-ji-on'i-fArm), a, [< L. pa- 
[Hind, nog, foot.] The print of gio(s-), a dag^r (< pugnua {y pug) y fist: see 
aioin; a footmark. See puggi, poniard)y + farmay form.] In bof., having the 


pilg«dog(pug'dog), 
a resemblance in 


r, H. 8^ pugrve, shape of a dagger, 

a. A small dog which bears png-mill (piig^mil), n, A machine for mixing 
miniature to the bulldog, and tempering clay. A eornmon form oonaiota of a 


vnff>iiilll 

hollow iron ojlinder, genomUy let nprlghti with a retolv* 
log fhiif t In tbo Un« of lU axli^ oanTuig tovcnl 1 ui1?m 
urauged in a ipiral manner nmnd the ehaftk with their 
edget eomewhat detMomed. The olay it thrown In it the 
top of the cylinder, cut and kneaded by the knt?ei In its 
downward progress, and Anally forced out through a hole 
in the bottom of the (^linder. 

PugnaOM (pug-nu^aoz), M. pi. [NL., pi. of L. 
puffuave ( combativo : see pugnaeiouii.'} 
An old uivuion of domeatio doga, including 
thoac notable for their fighting qualitiea, aa 
maHtUTa and buUdoga : diaiinguiiuied from O 0 I 0 - 
rcM and tiaffoneft. 

pngnadons (pug-nA'ahua), a. [< L. pugnax 
(pugnath), combative, < pugnare, ngbt, < pugnus. 
Mt. Cf. pMgi/i, pugil^A IMapoaed to il^t; 
quarrelsome; given to fighting: as, hpMgna* 
eious fellow ; t^pugntwiawt diai^tion. 

A forlona pu^nuMfoitf pope, as Jnlins XL 

B arre l s, Pope's Bnpremsey. 

The mistress of the pugnaeioui qnsdntpjBd entered to 
the resone. Barhum, IngoldsbyXsgends, I. m. 

-fiya. Cuntentlona 

jMgtinidimaly (niig-nfl'ahua-ll), adv, [< pugneh 
oiOHB + In a pugnaoloua manner. 

-pugnadoilllieM (pug-nl'ahtui-nea). n. [<jp«i 7 - 
fMdoiM + -New.] Fugnaeity. [&ro.] 

g-naa'pi), n. Im P. pugnaoitd 
■ 
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^ „ help sad s. 

thejniiManeeottlie viees. 

Bfr r. Jfere, Utopia (tr. by BohbsonX U. 4. 
Commonly oloU and popnlsr wanes dsosy In jNiteaee, 
prensUe slldoma and may not indnre. 

(ihMvarai, £etten(tr. by HsUowei^ 1077h p. 148. 
His hart did same 

To prove htojpufiasiieg In batteU brmva 

^Miupr, F. Q., L L a 

Leave yonr Kngland, as dssd mldntkht still. 
Guarded with grandsirea. baUea and old women. 
Either past or not «r(lved to pith and mImims. 

Bjtoh,lBen. V.,fiL, ProL, L 8L 
8tlU from time to tims 
Came mnnnnrs of h« beauty fhim the Sonlh, 

And of her brethrsn, youths ofouiMsaea 

naniiaDa, Prinoeia, L 
2t. Juriadiotion; power; oontroL 
The eduoaokm of ohilderen should not altogssther be vn- 
der the pui m n ats e oftheir fathers, bntvnder the pnbliqoe 
power and anothoflty. beoawse the putallqae hane therein 
more Intereste then their partntea 

Booto ^PrNsdeiMe (B. E. T. a, extra ser.X L It 

8t. Armed force. 


Mm 

(pfik), ct audit 

1 ; wpper. BB lUMieiliiliited fem of 
a. Of a dark edori aald to red- 


iiah 

Theooalourof thlseaman Is for the moat part lirowne. 
orjwlsi. fboivtooted Besata (ifdmifdL) 

XL n. A dark color between raagetfmdblaek; 
puce. 

I woMe In alls hast possfUe havs that same gowns of 
jniibf flun^ with whyght hunbe. Patlml4l^n,JXL'lS», 

Yon shill doe well to send fine or slse brood otothes, 
lome Uiokes, piUm, or other Md oolouri. 

IfaAiugrs rsgom L 867 . 
pilker(pft'kdr),fi. 1, OneidiopukeaorYoinita. 
— 2t. A mediobie which t 
emetic. 


t caugeg vomiting; an 


The gripsr oemii, snd the jmlsr ma 
— X ^ added too. 


The sweetener ssssafnia < 


GtarCh, IHspenatty, UL 
a. Wearing 


id s Fg. pugnaddade, < L.png- 


lete 

AUthe 
they 


irir«»(E:E.T.B.XU. 174 . 
p^^aNUMi^Uim sent by Kjng Phfiyppe . 


to fight; quarrelaomeneaa. 

I like better that antxy of tmth which oometh peace- 
ably . . . thin that whlidi oometh with pugntum and 
contention. Bacon, Advanoement of Learning, IT. 177. 
Keeping alire a natnraljNvnocfig of character. MaOey. 


, + now.] 
Eip’^Uko that of 




:fpC- 110 M(pn«'i>«s')i»- [<- 

1. A noee turned upward at 
ihe pug-dog; a anub-noae. 

Then half araet 
From beside his toes, 

His little pog-dog^th his little jiup-fiosr. 

Sairktiim, Ingoldsby Legimds, I. 66. 

8. The pug-nosed eel. Bee gel and Simenehe- 
Igs. 

r-noeed (pug'nuad), a. [< pug^ + none + 
|i.] Haying a pug-nose— -pug-noied ebL Bee Ml. 
jnig-plleB (pug'|nlB;| n.pU PileB mortised into 
one another by a dovetail-joint. Also called 
dovetailed piles. 

vug-piling (pug'pi'liBg), n. Dovetailed piling. 
j^nglM (IHig'ie). ». [AIbo puggrM, mifwer]i, 
pugareef etc. ; < Hind, pagri, a turban.] A 
scarf of cotton or silk wound round the hat or 
helmet like a turban to protect the head from 
the Bun. [Anglo-Indian I] 

With s little polling and wrench! . . 

long, tough turoan-cloth, a raal native puyrw, we act am 
bound the arm aa bmt we could. 

F. M, Crtmeferd, Ifr.lsaeos, z. 

SameaajpooB. Bkoit., Hamlet (folio 

I am cerelesa what thefnsty world speaks of me. Pvkt 
B. Jonaon, Eveiy Man out of his Hnmour, III 1. 
jraiane (pfi'ne), a. and n. [An arcliaio form of 

r iw, retained in legal use: see pufiFi.] I. a. 
In fair, younger or inferior in rank. 

An old gentleman . . . declaiming against the times, 
and treating them and their pmtmty advocate with more 
contempt than elthcrone or the other seemed to deserve. 

Otmnar, Bo. 88. 

8t. Later. 

If 'he undergo any alteratkin, it most bo In tlmcb or of a 
jnSme date to eternity. sir Jf . IJeUt, 


n. n. A Jimior : an Inferior; apecifioaUy, in 
•kiir, a judge of inferior rank. 

Seoh odd moMme of the lawyer^s Inn, 

Bach barmy-froth, that last day did begin 
To read his little, or hli ne'er a whit 

Manten, BoiNirgo of Vlllaale, To the Beader. 
This tis for a jmtoic 

In policy’s Protean aohool to try eondnaians 
With one thst hath oommenoed, and gone out doctor. 

MamSngtr, Dnke of MIlea, Iv. 1. 
If stUl this privilege were ordinarily left In theOhnreh, 
It were not a work for jniAmcc and novioei^ but for the 
. _x X leenied and eminently lu^ 


M >d slayne. 

B^nihttr. of FroiaBert'sOhroD.,L 7gL 
Cousin, go draw onr Buteanec together. 

Bfcaa,K. John, till. 888. 

pniiiaat a. [< ME. pugseant, pgp- 

MNfif, pusant, < OF. puiisant poissant, F.nuu^ 
sant BB It. posaenie, powerful, < ML. as if ^txMr- 
WN(f-)8, for L^toN(f-)8, ppr. of jnmw, be able: 
scepotonf.] Powennl; mighty: etroug; vigor- 
ous; forcible: as, b puissant prince or emim. 

Which fde letters bronght with braffaa many 

Of Anthoey hyi parX sjmmnt man tho. 

Bofa.qriWl»^(B.B.T.aXLfl068. 

The flemyngee were beyond the lyner psn w i i i if ynongh 
• . . to kepe the peaaage. 

Bcmcrik tr. of FrofasertVi Ohroo., L 781. 

I will be puteant 
And mighty in my talk to her. 

B. JoMDis Alohemitl^ v. 1. 
Puteonf Is the Danlah Ung, and strong 
In all the sinews of approved loroe. 

Ford, Honour Trlnmpnant, MonsrohS' Meeting. 

Lota tt aa jNiliiant adivinito in the Horse Edda as Cssa- 
sdeva in the red vinlt of Indu^ Eroe In the GreeK or Cn- 
pld In the Latin heaven. Mmtmn, Buooeas. 

poiiaantly (pfiM-sant-U), odv. In a puissant 
manner; powerfully; potently. 

Mahomet, a man aubtUe in wltte, of valiant hearte, and 
fortnnato in ezployt of war, as be manlfCated moot puf- 
sanfly by obteynlng more honour than any other in the 
campe. Oiicsaf«,Lettem(tr.byHdlowei^l677XP-8a6. 

(pfiM-awt-nes), n, Puissanoe ; 

power; strei 

Theemperonr . . . bath bene drinen to extreme ahitteiL 
and that by the polllcie of meen men who were thought 
to be hya frendea, and notbythepntamtiMf of others imo 
ware knowne to be his open enemys. 

Astikam, Affaire of Oermany, p. 8. 

pnifft, voiatia (p^st, puB'tiL a. [< paust, n.] 
In easy circumstances ; well-to-do: said of per- 
sons of the lower olaBses who have made money. 
[Scotch.] 

(ptllt), n. Same as peteit (b). [Eng.] 

pnitaf (pfit), n. [< F.puits as Pr. ttofr, pouts bb 
B p. pore BB Pg. pogo as It. possoy ? L. putous. a 
well: seepifi.] Aspring; a fountain; a well; 
a rill. 

The pidto flowing Ikom the fountains of life. 

Jer. Taylor. 

PHka-Vnka (p6^k|-pa^k#), n. [New Zealand.] 
A small branching composite tree, demedo For- 
steri, of New Zealand. lu leavee are very larg^ 
sometimes a foot long, and used by the natives ai paper, 
whence pnhapulaa hai beoome the native word for com- 
mon Mper. 

polnii (Pfik), ». » pwt. and pp. priced, ppr.^ 


p whr"- itOClIlIgt 
puke-colored steel 
Wilt fbou rob this leathern jerkin, erystal-batton, not. 

pnka-waad (pfik'wfid), a. The officinal lobelia, 
Lobelia injtaia. once much employed ag an 
emetic. 

fewer (pfi^king-ffi^vCr), n. Same as 



if (pfi'kiBh), a. [< puke^ + -fofli.] Of the 
led puke. 

X saw my aslfe old Canadla 
About twMve of the eloflksu 
Bore foote, hyr lookee ahont her heado^ 

Ytn^do in WM o pooke. 

Dford, tr. of Horace's Battroi^ vill. 

inglM(pa;^laB'),«k ra]ii^l>a|dA,p^.I An 
East Indian tree, Buteaflrondosa; lilao, B. su- 
perboy which dlifen cmefly in its climbing 
habit. Also palas, and pulas-tree. Bee Butea 
and kino^. 

pnlaa-oil (pn-las^oil), N. Sameasisoodoopa-oH. 
pnlaa-tree (pn-las'trfl), n. Same as pnIos. 
pnkhxlGllflf, a, [Me. pulerious, < L. puIcksTy 
puleefy beautifnl, + -tong,] Beauteous; beau- 
tiful; fair. 

The aeffe child Ffromont that time oallyd waa, 

Of atature of peraone hle^ grok end long, 

Inly wM formed, jmlorioiM of nos^ 


which the timm can possibly ylelA 

~ “on, InWsfble World, UL 1 8. 


Lord Chief JnsUoe Coke did not pess seiitenoe on Mrs. 
Turner: thst grim oflioe was performed by his jmUma, 
Crokob J, JLiimi g., 7th ear., Xx. 86S. 

pnisiqrt, 0 . Same as puisne, punuK [Rare.] 
pniBBflAOe (puM-sens), p. [< me* puussaneey 
psysaunee, < OF. puissaneo, poissancey F. puis- 
snnee, power, < puissant, mwerful: see puis- 
sant^ 1. Power; stren^n; force; vigor. 

mei were moohe p^e snd riche lordes of grete mma- 
aanes, snd ther-to were thsi well horsed. 

jrsrtoi(B.B.T.&XU-S81 


^ ^ Jn obeonre; perhaps for 

extended fonn Of i^paiA. Of. G. 
spit.] L intrans. 1. To vomit; eject 
tents of the stomach. 

The Infant 

Mewling end jwMMLin the nnrae'i anna 

AsyoaLlksit,ar.l44. 

8. To sicken; be overcome vdth loathing. 

As one of Woodward's petienUib Mok and soteb 
I I nsuseste— yftt he thmets In more^ 

Piigw, Settree of Donne, fv. 168. 

It, trans. 1. To vomit; throw up: eject from 
the stomach: generally with 8. To cause 
to puke or vomit. 

pukei (puk), n. [< jpiMvT, e.] 1, Vomit; a 
vomiting; that whidi is vomited.— 8. An 
emetic.— 8. A disgusting person. ^ 

4. [oap-l An inhabitant of the State of 
souri. [Vulgar, U. 8.] 


Bege^ subtflSL wd tangbt, myghtyan 

lienL^Paftsmni^ E. T. B.X L 1868. 

poldiritllda (pul'kri-tfid), n. [< ME. puleri- 
tude, < OF. *iMeritude bb Bp. puleritud sc Pg. 
pulohritude, CL.piddiritudo,jmloritudo, beauty, 
< pideker,jmcer, OL. polcer, beautiful, j Beau- 
ty; oomellneBs; hanasomeneBS. 

Fersing our hsrtes with thipyicritude. 

Court of Loss, L 818. 
Thsmlstlns . . . maintain’d an Opinion that ... the 
PdokrUiudo end Preosrvetlon of the World oonalated tn 
Verietiea and DisBbnllitndea. Hoi^ Lettera, Itt. 88. 

The queen, when She had view'd 
The straime eye-daoSIlim admirable sight. 

Fain would have prais'd the state and vmebrihuU. 

Sir J. DaoUo, Dancing. 

What more than heavenlyjNibhrBttda Is this T - 
Bi Jonmm, Every Man out of hit Hnmonr, IL 1. 

pnldronL h. An obsolete form of pauldron. 

pnla (pfiJ), V.; pret. and pp. puled, pm. puUug, 
[Formerly also pewl, peule ; < OF. piuler, pMsr, 
piauter, < F. piauler, ohi^ pule : of. It, pigo- 
tare, chirp, moan; imitative words; of. pipe^, 
peeph etc., pugs, etc.] L intrans, 1. To peep 
or pipe plaintively, as a chick.— 8. To cry as 
k complaining child; whine; whimx>er. 

The poore alUy BonleeMisihw ost of Fnnatory. 

^ T. Mo4, TniSs (Utopia, Ink, pi xevILX 
A wietobed|mifoofi>M. BAoir., Ik and J., ifi. 6. 186. 
Thou Yt suOh a jwlfow thing f wipe wax ayes and tfaa; 

ai5lJk,C(ixoomMv.7. 

Ukeai , 

^mxty V. 1 


go yonr ways. 

Wherefore ahouM I pulik 
Put flngtr In the eye? Ford, 


AH the wisdom of t^api win av^Jt^othlag If It 


jmlf In discontent and 

S. A. Bw., CXIXX. 146. 

ILt trana. To utter in a whining or queru- 
lous manner: with out 

Iiay« Ton love yoajwulsmeontaHa 

DrayUn, Idas, v. 

polmr (pfi'lto), n. One who pules or wUnes; a 
gickly, eomplaining person. 

If sbs be pale of oomplixioii, the will provebut s pufsr; 
is she hM oolonred, an ill oogntmnoe. 

2% Ban in tks Moons ^^X >ifl' 0. (BsOiaidL) 

PnlM; (pfileks), n. [NL. (LfnnMus, 1735), < L. 
puiex, a ilea.] 1. A notable genus of insects, 
typical of the or flea family, ibsyleiid 

asemlparasttle life upon man and other aiilmals. The 
larvw feed on retaasb end are slender end whitish. Many 
^sMssars known. P. IrrHontlatheoQinnMmflea whieh 



A iMfl If tOMd vpdBllM e^Mia ^ 

PWfMV unwriPjlNI^* 

8. {I* «•] A flea, or oome liiiiilar emtnre—pa. 

a aararft aafgsaa yjsig 


4S07 



iti n* 8ee jniIM. 

kllloailtal]lt>. StunBMMpeUa-mamntain. 
(ptLMllOy «*• VShortened from NL. Pu/t- 
oork^X Infet^iftplftntoftliegeiiuflPf/joaHa; 
iloamne. 

PnllMUrto (lA-li-kft'rl-l), fi. rNL. (G&rtncr, 
1791), < LL.|mUoaHa, a plant, also called 
han (fitom tlm sappofM power of the smoke of 
P. djfamt^rkia to mriye away fleas), < L. pulex, 
a fleaj A mqs of oomposite herbs of the 
tribe InuUH&m and snbtrioe Euimitea, it is 
sliarMtarised hw a long innor paptmi of ono row of brls- 
ttoa a yntf short outer pappns more or less united into a 
erown or a fringed onp, a broad Involuore of narrow brauts 
In but few rowi^ yellow rar^flowers in oneor tworuwa and 
etther smooth or ribbed aohenea. Some speolea have the 
noe of Imtla, the eleoampans^ wntoh Is distiti- 


with a Amp bow and a esuare stem. You sit up- 
right amdnst the stam-boarA wim rour lege stretched 
outiniheboltoia. A n«ier, MocQieni travel, p. lOS. 

piUk-hola (pulk'hfll), a. Same as pafti. 

Tto underwood, with Ae turf In the jmlS hels or bog 
Ijnda . . . oonsUtuted absolutely AeouT ‘ - - • 


iqr Adi at Ae bo- 
il, Amady, it 


fiuAed ita nearly uniform pappus. There are about 
so npeolea natives of Europe, Afri^ and Alia, espeoially 
In the Kedlterranean region. They are hairy annuals or 
perenntila wlA altemste sessile leaves, and flower-heads 
sollta^ St Ae summits of Ae hranohea P.(ifiiila)dp- 
imiMm, the fleabaney was onoe aupposed to dertroy fleaa. 
and haa sometlmea been naed to onre dysentery. Old 
names of the plant are /mhma muffri and SsrS-dMWo- 


nnliimt. n. Ses MtUUmt, 
pnlieene (pfl'li-Mn)7a. [Irreg. for ^nulieine, 
< L. tmleg (ptflto-), a flea, 4* •inc^A Belating 
to fleas; pnfioons. 

Pllllcilbs (pt)-li8'i*dd), fi. pi, [NL. (Stephens, 
1829), < pKte ( Adto-) + The flea fam- 

ily, considered as eitner a family of Diptera, or 
the sole family of an order called Aphaniptera 
or Siplumapiera, Sevoral genera are known, the jprln- 
olpel ones being PviM and SirwiptyUa, Iiiseuta of Als 
fSmily are minim, wingless, wlA me antennn from Aree- 
to foorteen-Jolntea, mindibles long andsemtob Inidy ovate 
and mu A oomnressed, two simple eyea no oompound eyea 
and edges of Ae head and prothorax armed wiA stoni 
spines olroctod backward. Meeontaunder/MiandcMj^. 
piUloOMt (pu'H-kos). a. [< L. pmoosus^ fall of 


ginning of Ae century. 

1^ (pW), r. [< lU. puOm, < null 

(also in comp. dptdIAM, pull), m LG. ptileii, pick, 
pluck, pull, tear; of. drink; rootun- 

known.] I, fraiis. 1. To draw or try to draw 
forcibly or with effort: drag; haul; tug: op- 
l» 08 ed to push : generally witn an adverb of di- 
rection, as up, dhwn, on, off, onf, hoek, etc. : as, 
to puff a chair back; to pm down a flag; to puu 
a bucket out of a well; to puff offonvn coat. 
This Areita wlA fUl dendtons herte 
Whan ho him knew, and hsdde his tale herd. 

As fleri as leoun jnuMa out a swerd. 

CAeuMT, Knight's Tale. 1. 140, 
So hangs, and lolla, and weeps npon me; so halea and 
puttff me. a/Sak,, OAella Iv. L 144. 

O Night, thou pidlMC Ae prond Maak ataeg 
W here-wlth valno Aotora In Ala Woiida great Play, 

Ey ih^ dlagulM Aem. 

to. of Du Bartaa'a Weeka I- 
PuU of, pull 1 / Ae broaoh of goNt 
And fling the diamond neoklaoe by. 

Tmnumm, Lady (flare. 

2. To pluck ; gather by hand : as, to pull flax ; 
to pull flowers. 

Hu joya to putt Ae ripened pear. 

Pryden^ to. of lloraoet Spodea IL 

3. To draw in such a way as to rend or tear; 
draw apart; rip; rend: follnweil by some 
qualifying word or phrase, snob as amnder, tn 
pieccH, apart : also used fl^ratively. 

Fearing lost Paul should have been puflad in p<mm. 

AcU nllL la 

It la hardly iMtssIhle to oome Into company whore yon 
do not And thoni puttinp one another to mMu. 

Stotle, Spectator, No. 848. 

4. To extract; draw, as a tomtii or a cork.— - 
fi. To pgitak), move, or propel by tugging, row- 
ing, etc.: us. U} pull a bell; to paff a boat. 


VoUailfi 

<e) To abase; bumble ; degrade. 

Nothing pullsA doiMie a mans heart an much aa adusr- 
•ttie and Mcke. PutUmhom, Arte of Kng. Pueale,p. 84. 

UepuifsA downe. he aetteth up on liy: 

He gives to Ala, toom that he takro away. 

Spmmr, K. Q., V. II. 41. 

To raiae Ae wretched and puff down Ae prond. 

ttotoemmon, tr. of Horace's Art of It^etry. 

The feind no sooner Jeana there did read, 

Bitt Guilt pulTd doien hia eyes, and fear hit head. 

J. HNntmonl, Piyohe, 11. 188, 
To poll down the fldet, to cause Ae defeat o( Aeparti 
or nde on which a poraun playa. 

If 1 hold yoiv cards 1 Aall putt down tko ride; 

I am not good at Ac game. 

Jllamktper, Great Duke of Florence, Iv. & 

TdpiiIllnimfl*fllioni8. HMitoiw.--TniraUoiMthrniifli, 
to extricate one from a diflicnity. 

I am very hopufiil of your re^ment arriving In time to 
puttuMtkrtmuh. 

Phantmu Piqwd, Comhlll Mag., Ool., 1888. 
To paU the deed horse, see Atnwi.- TO poll the long- 
bow. Suolofiphmp.— TopuUnp. (a) To pluck up; tear Op, 
as fay Ac roots ; hciioe, to extirpate ; eradhuite ; destroy. 

They Aall no more be pullfd up out of Aeir land which 
I have given Aura. Amos lx. 15. 

1 observed that they reap their corn In these partly 
whereas about Dhiiisiirus thuy pull It up by the roota. 

Poeooto, Dnacnpllon of Ae East, 11. 1. 148. 
(5) To take to task ; adniiniarer rraruof or admonition to; 
put a cheek upon. iCulloq.l (o) To arruat and take before 
a oonrt of Justloo. (Colluq.l (d) To bring to a atop by 
meant of Au relna : as, to ptfll up a horao wiiou driving or 
riding. Hent^e— (I*) Tn atop or arrest In any oourae of 
eonduot. oapeolally In a bad oourae. ■tflyn. 1. To drag.— 
81. To gsAer. 

n* intraus. To give ii pull; tug; draw with 
strength and forces : ns, to pull at a rope. 

Ihaf serned ^ sat sokkea of oxen, 

A for my hysex neni Im> 3 L to Iniwu hauo I meater, 

To see hem^la In Ae plow aprochu me byhouoa. 

“ t P0tHUl{ 


AllHeratifm 1 


n (url. Morris), II. 08. 


Tn pull aput, to aeiMratu or break by pulling : a% a 
rope will mW apart.— Tn pull for, to row toward : aa 
Aey pulled /or the Alp or tne Aore.— To puU througlL 
to get Arongh any uiiuertakliig with difficulty. p^ollcN^ 
I ahall be all right I 1 shall putt thnwffh, niy dear ! 

IHokonOt IllcA Jloiiac, xxxvU. 


Lake Huron. WhitU ifririBa, White Ui^ IL vll. mw- t/i> at liuit for a moniimt falrlv blown. 


pnliccmit (pflni-kns), a. Same as puffoow. 
puling (pfining), fi. [Verbal n. of pato, e.] A 
plainlive piping, as of a ebioken; a whining 
complaint. 

Let the aonga be loud and AeerfnL and not chlrpInRa 
orpuHnpa Jtaeon, Haaqnea and Trinmpba (od. l887)b 
Wbat'aAe news from London, atnah? My young mla- 
trem keeps such a puNng tor a lover. 

rorMir»Tntpdy,l’l. 


pnllng (pii'ling),p. G. Complaining; whining; 
crying; childish; } 


weak. 


ComeL look up bravely; put thispuffiw paaalon 
Out Syonr mind. 


Hsou. Oful FI, Knight of Malta, IL S. 


oralleotadT ~ ” Aomi; New Yw'a Eve. 

InapnUngiMnne*; 
With whining or complaint. 

1 do not long to have 
Ifrr deep ta'en from m& and gopuffnplif, 
like a poor wenA had lost her msAet-raoney. 

fiasu. end FI., Capt^ lit L 



fi. [Also paffaff royal; < ME. 
f . — — real, < ML. pulefum regale, equiv. to 
Li. puMum reaium, royal fleabanei see puUol 
xoA royal. Hence, by cormption, pennyroyal,! 
Same as pefAmyal, 1. 

pnlUdl (pfl'lish), n, [Native name (f).] The 
Angola ant-thrush, jntta angeteneie, 
pnlgi (imlk), fi. [Appar. a contracted dim. of 
pooflj A pool; a pond. [Prov. Eng.] 
pnlk^i PHlknit a”ilkr pnl'kE), n, [Lappish.] 
A Idiplaaders* traveling-sledge, it is bunt in the 



ssrs^isgssssss 


jormefabeatfcof Ughtmatiiriilaoovered^ 

■kill. It Is dmwn oy a stnide rsindaur, and Is used In 
JoncBsytag ovsr Ae snow In wintor. 

I ahriped vwyniMh like a 


May bend Ao bow or putt the oar. 

Wmtior, Mogg Megone, II. 

6 . To transport by rowing: as, to putt a pas- 
Bonger across the bay. 

To putt Lady Cramly and her dai^terdown Ae river. 

2*. Hook, FsAera and Bchib, xvIL 

7, In printing, to produce on a printing-press 
worked by hand ; Iionco, to take or obtam by 
impression in any way: as, to pnll a proof. 

Ilie ** copy "was quickly pnt In typo, a proof was jni0sd, 
and at lOh. TiOm. it was placed in my bauds, exactly an 
hour aflor the observationa bail beoii made at a station 
nearly snoo milua away. Tke Contury, XXXVni. SU6. 

8 t. To bringdown; reduce; abate. 

Hia rank lleA afaall Im pull'd wlA dally fasUng. 

Fmohor, Wife for a Month, v. 8. 

9t. To pluck ; fleece ; cdieat. 

What plover tAat 
They have brought to puttf 

B. Jonmn, Staple of News, U. 1. 

10. Li tanning, to remove the wool from (sheep- 
skiiis), or the hair from (hides). A polltng-knlfe^ 
made of atoel witli a rather blunt edge^ la used, acting 
roach on tlm pHiiciplo of a scraper. It engagea Ae hair 
without oiiUliig it off. and pulls ft out The Ain is apreod, 
with Ae hair or wool aide uppermoel^ on an Inclined sup- 
port during the proceaa. 

11. To steal; filch. [Thiovos* slang.] 

We lived h^ Alcvliig, and I do sAl— by pulKnp fleA 
(stealin^rrm^^ London Labour and London Boor, L 460. 

12. To make a descent npon for the purpose 
of breaking up; raid; seize: as, to puu a j^m- 
bling-hoiise: said of police. rSlang.]— 18. In 
horne-racing, to check or hold baek (a horse) in 
order to keep it from winning: as, the Jockey 
was suHiiected of putting tho horse. [Slang.] 
— Tb pnll a fh os . to draw Ae comitenonoe Into a porttoii- 
lar expreaalon ; grimace: aa topuff a long/aw (Aot la to 
look very acrions). 

The Prior and Ae learned puBad g/sss. 

Browning, Fra LIppo IlppL 
TspnUafliidit. fiM/fwki.-TO p^down. (slTo 
tAe down or apart; derooHA bv aepBritlng and remov- 
ing Ae parts: aa to pug down aboiise. 

Pull not down my palace towera that ore 
So lightly, beauAiuly built 

Itomsiaon, Palace of Art 
(5) To aabvert; overArow; dembltA. 

In poUtlooll offSIra u well u meehonlcil. It la frm 

-""‘"^'""‘1*“ ’“SSiSi v«-n hm-. p. 10 *. 

The world la full of inatHu tions whieh, though Any never 
ought to have been act np, yet, bavliig been set up^ ought 
nM to be rudelypuBad domi. 

Mtwmdwy, aiadstuue on ChnrA and Stole. 


The gloggcr pulZir up at IhsI for a moment, fairly blown. 

T, liughett, Tom Brown at Kiigby, L 6. 
Mr. Kooniey pufled up at Ao ontaklrta of Ae town In 
front cif a small gtmeral store. 

Tkn Cantury, XX XVII. 608. 
pull (pfrl), n, [< ME, pul; < pull, f».] 1. The 
exercise of drawing power; effort exerted in 
hauling ; a tug ; drawing power or action ; force 
expondod in drawing. 

Tho bualwndinnn, whfMO coata and pain, 
Wlioso hopes and lielpa Ho hiiriefi in his groin, 
Waiting a happy Hpriiig !«» ripmi full 
Hia loug’d-for harvest to Au roeiiors' putt. 

Boon, nmi FI., Four Flays In Ona EpU. 
Particles . . . arranging themaelvea under tho Influence 
of Ae puff or gravity of Ae earth. 

Pop. .Sri. Mo., XXIX. 4fl. 
An iron hor, . . . one inch sfinnnt, cooled through 80* 
FAr., contnmta wlA a puU of fifty tons. 

W, L, Carpentor, Energy In Nature (1st ed.X p. 46. 

2. Exereiso in rowing; an excursion in a row- 
boat: as, to have a pull after dinner. [Oolloq.] 
— 8t. A contest; a struggle. 

This wroatllng puli lietween ( Vnineiis and Gogmogog. 

B. Camw, Survey of < Cornwall, p. 8. 

4. That which IK pulled. Bpedflcolly— (a)Tho]over 
of a counter-pump or beer-pull. (5) The knob and stem 
of a door-bell ; a Imll pulL 

fi. Influence; advantageous hold nr claim on 
some one who has influence: us, to have a ymff 
with tho police ; he has jt putt on the governor. 
[Slang.] 

A good feature of Ae ordinance Is Ae power given to 
Ae city engineer, . . . who is too often handicapped by 
politicians snd oontraetors who have a putt on Ae City 
FkAers. TMo Bugineer, LXV. lAL 

6. A favorable chance; an advantage: as, to 
have the pull over one. [Slang.] 

Do you know, It 's a flnreot putt not having married young. 

Whyte MrlvOle, White Koae^ IL xxlv. 
The great putt that men luve over us [woineiij Is that 
Aey ore anppoaed to do only one thing at a time. 

MAwiioiUh Century, XXVL 788. 

7. A drink; a swig: as, to have a puff at the 
brandy-bottle. [Colloq.] 

The oAer hiooonghed, and aiiokad In a long putt of bis 
hot coffee. WhyU MelviUe, White l&e. 11. it. 

**Bre*r Torm," he said, after a long pull at Ao pitcher 
of peralmmon beer. The Century, XXX VllL SS. 

8. In nrsNfffifjr, a single impression made by one 
pull 01 the hir of a hand-press.— Ckuidy-piiU. See 
eend^l.— Dsad poll. In tiMsS., total praasure ; Impresaed 
force. 

pnllailnf, n, [ME., < OF. poulaiUe, F. pouktitte, 
ponltiy, < poals, hen, < L. pgffiis, a yonng anL 
mal,aohicfcen: see/nfftof.] Poultry. 


imllalla 

WiUi oalmraU or wltb puBiiwfi, 

With ooojrngM or frith fjao rlulUe. 

Jtom, itaiffL TOtt. 

PullMtM (pu-las'trt), n. pL [NL., pK of L. 
pullasira, a young hen, a puUot, dim. of 
a young fowl: see pulUttA An artiftoial as- 
semblage of birds, in whien those gallinaoeous 
birds which are poristeropod or pigeon-toed, 
as the CraeidiB and Megaj^idm, are grouped 
with the truo pigeons, or Columbm, including 
the dodos. 

pnUastriform (pu-las'tri-fdrm). a. [< L. puU 
kuttrut a young hen, a pullet, *r/orma,form.] 
Bame us puUu&trinc, 

Putteutriform and Btmthloni Blrda 

g. D. origin of the Fittest, p. 122. 

pnllaBtrina (pu-las'trin), a. [< + 

Pertaining to the PuUastrm, or having 
their characters. 

The PnUdferOis birds are a generalised gnmp. 

Jf. P. Ccpa, Origin of the Fittest^ p 114. 

pull-back (phl'bak), n. [< puU -f hodfel, 

1. That wliioh kca^ps one back or restrains; a 
drawback. 

1 appeal to the mind of erery Mrtloiilar person that 
hears me whether he has not often found a stroirgle within 
himself, and a kind of puUbaek from the sin that he has 
been about to engage in. gmifh, Sermons, Vll. si. 

2. In modem costume for women, a contrivance 
by which the folds of the skirt behind were hold 
together closely, so that the skirt in front was 
drawn tightly and hung straight down. It was 
ill fashion about 188j). 

poU-COOk (pdl'kok), n, A faucet of which the 
lever is vertical when the outlet is closed, and 
is pulled forward 00^ in a vertical plane to open 
tlie passi^ fully. 

pnll-aoril (phl'dev'l), n. A device for catching 
fish, m^e of several hooks fastened back to 
back, to bodraggedor Jerked through the water. 

pnlldOO (phPdo), II. [< F. poule itmu^ * water- 
hen’: poule, hou (see pullet); da, of (see 
eaUf water (see ewe^),"] The American coot, Fu^ 
lieu amerieana, rhocal, IT. H.] 

pull-down (phl'douu), n. In orgaH-lmiUUuff, 
the wire whereby a j^llet or valve is opened 
when its digital is doprossod; a pallet-wire. 

pnllent (phren), n. fAlso pagein, pwUata, puU 
Uu, < Or^poulainfpuleynf mlan,F,pouUim (of. 
Pi*. peUin^ poUi s 6p. poUim sb It. poHino)^ the 
young of any animal, esp. a foal, colt, < MIj. 
pullanuSf also, after Horn., puUeiius, pelinus, m., 
^pullam^ jmHna, f., a foal, colt, illlyi< li.piidiis, 
a young animal: see pidfof.] Poultry. 

They bring up a great multitude of puUein, and that by 
a marvellous polioy ; for the hens du not sit upon the 
eggs ; but by fcet^lng them In a certain equal heat they 
bnug life into them, and hatch them. 

Sir T. Jfora, Utopia (tr. by KobinsonX ii. 1. 

A false theefe 

That osmo like a false foxe my puUain to kil and mls- 
cheefe. Bp. 8131, tiammer (lurtun’S Needle, v. 2. 

Tu see how pitifully the jwUm will look, it makes mo 
after relent^ and turn my anger into a quiek Are to mast 
'em. Midimon, Your Hve aallaiits, iU 1. 

Lum, What, three and twen^ yean in lawY 

Vied. I bane knowne those ^t hane beene fine and 
fifty, and all about PidUn and Ptagei. 

C. Toumeur, Bevenger's Tragedy, It. 2. 

poller (pdPto), n. [< pull + -dfl.] One who or 
that which pulls. 

Fesoe, Impndent and shameless Wtrwlok, pesoe. 
Frond setter up and putter down of kings] 

Shak., 8 HemTI., lit 8. 167. 
Pnllsr off, in a presa or punobing-maolilno, a forked piece 
which is so adjusted as to be almost In oontaet with the 
work to l>e stamped or pnnohed, which it prerents from 
rising when the die or punch is drawn baok. 

pallet (pdPet), n. [ME. pulette, poletCf < OF. 
polele, ponleite^ F. pouleite^ a chick, young heti, 
dim. of potife, a hen, < ML. puUa (> OF. and F. 
poule), a young hen, fern, of L.picff«8, a young 
animal, young, osp. of liomestic fowls, a yoi 
fowl, a chicken, a young sprout, b E. " 
q. V. CUpoulW] 1. A young hen. 

And In this maner, yo that be annolent teadumge ra 
and wee obedient aa old fkthcra and young puIMfw, bee- 
yng In the neat of the Senate. MdsiiJhidt vIlL 

2. A bivalve, Tapes puUastra^ of the family Fc- 
ncHdsp, abundant in European seas, chiefly in 
muddy sand or sandy bottoms near tide-mark. 
It slao occupies deaerted hulea, and la then apt to ihow 
distortion of the shell, which in growing adiq^U itself to 
Its sarroundlugs. When not malfoimed, the ihttl is ob- 
luaft and the valves are covered with oonoentric striw bo- 
oorningocarser and more wavy toward theenda and crossed 
by dlyergliig stria. 

pallflt-apennt (pflPet-spAnn), n. The treadle 
orohalasaofancttg: so oallea because formerly 
supposed to be the sperm of the egg. 

ru Bo p e W s f Bw r m In my brewage. 

Aaft.,II.W.efW.,lU.6.81 
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puUep (pfll'l), n. [Formerly alsopettp, puWe; 
< (a) lato yS^nUoUey (b MD. poteye » 


psaHtf-mMSm 

as shown in fig. 8. ne Isttsrteg 




Pullers 


these roust hear equal shares of the load. Thus, In fig. 
8, the lower block with the weight h brings equal strains 
iqion four stretches of tlie cord, one of which u balanced 
by a. Consequently, the weight of 6 is four times that 
or a. But the eftects of friotlon and of the sttlTnowof the 
cord are of great importance in the caloulatlon of the ad- 
vaiitiwes of pulleys. There Is a great inechaiileal advan- 
tage In having separate blocks for all ' 


sum of those forces drawing 
balanced over the seonnd pul 
Is therefore double the weight at 


four pulleys o balanees a-i-2ti + 4a+8a*a (24-> ix 
or fifteen times instead of (as by the arrangement of fig. 
8) only four times Its own weight. Another arrangement 
is shown ill fig. 6. Here, by means of four pnllsya a bal- 
Buoos eight times Its own weight 
2. In auaUt (a) A trochlea, or trochlear sur- 
face of an articulation, (h) A ligamentous 
loop which ooYifliies or chants the cUreotion of 
the tendon of a muscle passing through it : as, 
the dimstric muscle of the chin and the sm»e- 
rior oblique of the eye both pass through a 
pulley, Hee outs under mustde and eyel— Ckmi- 
POund pulley, a system of pulleys by whira the power 
to rsise heavy weights or ovoroome resistanoeB is gnlned st 
tlie eipense of vslocity. See def. 1 (0X--(kmlSalpilUBy, 
a ooDMraney.-- pkOira- 
lug pulley. • pulley with 
a eonvei rim, much used 
where from various causes 
belts are hi danger of 
•lipping off, the oonvexl^ 
tending to retain the heft 
on the rim.— Dead vuIf 
ley. Same as loose pulfsp. 

JLopal, 

ttal pulley, a peooUar 
machine opmmtlag upon 
the prinoiple of the lever. 

Let AD (fig. 1) be a lever, 
having Ita fulcrum at 0. 
half-way between A and Ciowaiag Pullei. 

IX FromDandBtapdnt 

on AC) cords art attaohed to the equal anna of the level 
EF, with fulcrum at O. Then, if weights are placed on 
A and O ao aa to balance one enother, O Is nractioelly 
supported at the point half-way between fi and D. 
The ratio of the wei^t at 0 to that at A is therefore 
2 AO (OD-BCX The differential pulley baa above one 
•olid wheel with two g rooved rims, the lower one being 
furnished with spflns to enter the Unks of e ohela end 
prevent it from numlng over the wheel (See 2). An 
endless chain Is reeved upon this and uponapalleybslow, 



_ „ ththst ia 

llg.l,and's^sstoshow^pitDdpla l%4ihm 

roaehlnelnaotlon. Hereeafitbatrisiignhgfrtraenfthe 


a pulley (lk>t8rave), F. poulie, a i 
sheave; cf. Oh\poulie, poulUe, a plaoe to hang 
out clothes; origin uncertain; by some con- 
nected with AS. tmUian, E. pull. (6) Of. ME. 
pottre, appar., with aocom. term, -itic, of like 
origin with the aboye. (e) ME. poleyne, a pul- 
ley, < Oh\}Hmlain QdL. polanu8)f a pulley-rope, 
a particular use of poulain, a colt: gee puUim, 
The transfer of sense from ^colt’ to ’a snp- 
port’ is paralleled in the use of horse and easel 
(lit. ‘ass’), and of F.pottfrc, ‘Ally,’ also ‘beam,’ 
ehkvrOf ‘goat,’ also ‘crane,’ and of E. erane it- 
self: also by Or. 6voc, ass, crane, pulley.] 1. 
(a) T^roperly. a simple machine consisting of 
a wheel having a grooVod rim for carrying a 
rope or other line, and turning in a xrame, 
which, when movable, is termed a pulleydtlock. 
(h) A block containing several grooved wheels, 
(r) A tackle or apparatus consisting of one 
or more pulley-blocks with a rope or ropes 
reeved through them fpr use in hoisting. The 
pullqy serves to Iwlnnce n grunt force sgnlnst n smnll 
one; its sole use is to produce equlllhrinm : it doss not 
save work, unless Indirectly in some umueehuilonl wsy. 
The pulley is n lever with eqnnl arms; but when It tnma 
the nttaohments of the forces arc moved. Fig. 1 shows a 
filed pulley. The equal weiglits d and e are In equilib- 
rium, because thoy hang from the equal arms of the lever 
ab, haviog Its fulcrum at & Fig. 2 llluitnites the prin- 
ciple of toe movable policy. The equal-armed lever, with 
fulcrum at c, has on one snn the weight d and on the 
other the force of the stretched string be. If there is 
equilibiiuio, this force must be equal to the weight of d. 
Tnna, the total downward pull on/, one arm of the equal- 
armed lever fy, with fulcrum at a, la twice the welglit 
of dt which inust^ therefore, be the weight of < to keep it 
In Imlatioo. We may also use the axiom that when a oord 
is free to move along ita leugUi it must be under equal 
atreas in all ita parts. Consequently, when a movable blook 
is supported tqr a number of parallel parts of the same oord. 

Fig. 3. Ftg* 4- 



Flg.3. 


DUbrendal Pulley. 


Fig. 4. 


_ ^ the movable pul- 

leya, os in figs. 4 and 6. Thus, In fig. 4, the weight a Is 
baiaiioed over the lowest pulley by the pull on 1^ and the 
ring down the loweat pulley is 


the jnll on e, which 
Thua by means of 


traveler, h a link with which the hook 0 of the differen- 
tial pulley p engages, and r. r rollers which support the 
frame on the rail B.— Dottble i pead pifllfiy, a oombina- 
tion of two loose pulleys (see looee pulley) and toothed 
gearing with one fast-driven pulley, wlicrohy two differ- 
ent speeds of rotatloh miw be obtained with pulleyi of 
the same diameter by shifting the band from the fast pul- 
Isy to one of the loose pulleya Also called fMw-qwed mi^ 
lap.— Ihrlvan pnlliy, in meeA, a pnlley which receives 
ita motion through a belt or InumI from another pulley 
called the drMny pulley.’^JitMBg pnllgy. a pulley 
which, by means of a belt or band, mwamlts Hs motion 
to another pulley. A wide-faced pnlley is often both a 
driven and a driving pnlley.— FMt-aild-lOOM pnllaFg. 
8ee/flifi.— Fagt poUfiFt a pnlley firmly attached to the 
shaft from whldi It rooeivei or to which it oommunloates 
motion.— Flat-zona pollay, apnlley 
with a sheave havliig in ita perlineter 
a reobmgular or nearly rectangular 
gruove, Instead of the nsnal aemlclr- 
onlar score.— FZama mill«Fiua pul- 
ley which hs% Instcaa of a Mock, a 
sort of frame of iron in which the 
sheave or sheaves are pivoted.— 

Looia pnllay. a pulley fltugl loosely 
on a shift ana placed near a fast pul- 
ley to reoeive and support the belt 
when it is thrown off in order to dis- 
connect the shaft It is practically 
an idle-wheel.— Parting pollay, 
pnlley or beltwheri that can be s^ 
arated into two parts so that a shaft 
need not bo dismounted in order to 
reoeive It— flooraa pnllay. s pnlley 
having a semloironlar groove about 
Its perimeter to receive a band of circnlar aeotlon, or a 



Mat-roue Pulley for 
tranwiiitting power hy 
meantf of a l«ml or 
rape. /. face of pul- 
ley t f.Sangei. 


— anAfng pnllitv. a pulley with a dutch mechanism 
placed BO SB to sflae backward and forward on a shaft: 
used for coupling and disengaging machinery, and also 
aa a pulley.— TagJpallfiF, in a wdl-boring rig, the pullfw 
whiuL by means oTthe bull-rope acting as a crossed band, 
imparts motion to the huB-wbeel of an otl-derriok. Bee 
ofMsfridt 

pollaj (pflFi)» f t [< puXley^ n. Of. y.poulier^ 
raise with a pulley, fpoulic, a pulley.] To raise 
or hoist with a pulley. [Rare.] 

A Mine of white Btone was discovered hard by, which 
runs In a coottnued Vein of Barth, and is dlMed ont with 
Base, being soft, and Is between a white €9^ and Chalk at 


first; but 


with [into 1 


rsMWes a emty Und of Mardne^^ and^ yJfe’lf’yAPfr* 


open Air, it 

soomdi per. 

Letters, L L IS. 


' feet Freestone. 
pollay-Uodk (pfllM-blok), a. A shell oontain- 
inff one or more sheaves, the whole forming a 
pulley. 

poUey-boCi: (pflFi-hoks), n. Jnu draw-loom, a 
frame oontalning the pulleys for guiding the 
tail-oords. £!, JB. Knight. 
pnUgF-dieok (pfll'i-ohek), n. An automatie 
olutim or looking device designed to prevent a 
rope ixom numing haokward through a pulley- 
block. 

paUgF-dntdl (pfll'i-klaoh), n. An automatic 
device, in the form of a grappling-tongs, for 
fastening a hoisting-pulley to a beam or raf- 
ter. 

poUiF-dnilll (pflri-drum), n. A pulley-shell 
orp&ey-bloeE 

pnllSF-lrilllg (ptd'i'Mm), a. In mining, same 
as h&ad-flwne, poppeUkead, etc. 
poltoy-IIIOirtlM ^'i-mdr‘'tis), n. 
duum^mofUetu 



n. The grooved 
roUer omr whiea «n»|Ni rune in n pulley-biook. 

(pftllHdMl), n. The outer part or 
flaaiwg of a pmley-bloeiL 
yoUiMUlia (pil'iHrtand), ». A hanger on 
whieh poileye oanbe adjusted as to height and 
angle of aB% so as to UMe them suit the belt- 
iimi whieh may reach them at angles varving 
with the stem of the hunger. E, a, Knight. 
pidlMHrtene (pdl'i-stdn), a. In peol., a name 
fhmillarly ghm to the silleloaii pulley-like casts 
or molds of the Joints and stems of encriuites. 
pillhqr*wlieal (phia-hwdl), a. A puUey-shoave. 
pilUloat,mljk^ Acottoncheok 

handkerchief of real or imitation Indian make. 
Mfbur* 

]niljlnf,a. SeejHiUea. 

pnlUllf-ladC (ptd^ing-jak), a. A hydraulic 
Jadk wmeh has a pumng instead of a pushing 
action. 

pnlUng-ont (ptd'ing-out')* a. ; pi. pnUing»~out 
(-Ings-ontO- The Iming worn with a slashed 
garment and drawn vnrtiy through the slash, 
so as to project loosely, 
pnll-lroil (pdl'i^Om), a. 1. In a railroad-oar, 
an eye-bolt or lug to which a chain may be at- 
tached when the car is to be moved by horses. 
—2. A hook or zing at the back end of the 
tongue of ahorse-car, for attaching it to the car. 
lit, e. An obsolete form of poUsk^. 
k (ptd'gk), n. A putlog. IS. H. Knight. 
1-off (ptd'of), ft. In gun-making^ the power 
required to be applied to the trigger to dis- 
chargo a gun. 

pnll-ovnr ^dl'd'vOr), «. in hat-mannf.^ a cap 
of silk or felted fur drawn over a hat-body to 
form the napping; also, a hat so made, 
pnll-pleoo (pm'pes), H. In a clock, a wire or 
string which, wnen pulled, causes the clock to 
strike ! used, if nocessazy, to bring the striking- 
mechanism into accord with the hands. 
pnll-nlpOB (ptd'pfps), ft. [A corruption of 
poofnm8.1 Vanous species of EquUtetum : so 
called mm their hollow stems and growth in 
wet places. [North. Eng.] 
pnll-VO (ptd'tO). li. In weavingf same as lag^cap. 
pnllnlnte (pul^^-lftt), e. i.; pret. and pp.piilm- 
laM, ppr. puXMaUng. [< U. pvUutatu«t pp. of 
mUMant (> It. puUHlaire,puliolar 0 a* Bp. nslii- 
lat m Pg. puXtwar =s F. ptcllafor), put forth, 
sprout forth, < puUnlm^ a young animal, a 
sprout, dim. ofpsZliw, a young animal, a chick: 
seepsifei.] To germinate; bud. 

Monegr !■ but as drogi and lenitive ointnente, to mitl- 
getethe ewelltiinaiid dfa w eei of the body, whose root re- 
malnctli itlll within, sndptilfiilateeS isaiCf after the Mine 
or some other manner. 

(TfwOww, On Eooleeiaatee (1S81X p. 175. 

lltMrtjr, wUetTwoS^taveetMtS’ thii ptMvk&ag e^in 
the seed bgr affording It no furtbor nonrUhment, they 
took the other oonne. Warbureon, Divine Legation, U. a 

L bud'llkflL pvMvUai»g from 
i/^ediMeoiirBrltiib ZoCphytM 

pnllnlatlon (pul-$-16'shpn), «. [m F. puiluia^ 
UoH m Pg. pmutaeSo as ft. pnUukutione, < L. as 
if ^pnUwamipF). CmKMar^pp. puUvlaUUj pid- 
lulate:seeng2giafi.] 1. The act of germinate 
ing or budding. 

Tbeee were theOenentlons or P^nviMom of the Hea> 
ve^andSirtlity nature. Dr. ff.Jfore, Morel Cabbtla,!!. 

2. BpecUlciilly, in hot., a mode of cell-multi- 
plication in which a cell forms a slight protu- 
oerance on one side, which afterward increases 
to the sise of the parent-cell, and is out off 
from it by the formation of a dividing wall at 
the narrow point of junction: same as gprouU 
ing. This mode of multiplication is especially 
charaeteristie of the yean-plant and its allies. 

I^ns -- 

bird; a nesuing: applied to any bird in 
down, or before it hag acquired its first full 
feathering. Henee— 2. In sodl., the young (em- 
bryonio or larval) condition of any animal. 

. . subcsqucntly sokncnrledged that hie 
m Cbm tlw Indian Oown)le only a |Ni{- 


Ovlmoa or bnlbnlaa naked. I 
the baeeeof the tentacida. Joi 


Qrayen haa . 
SlnnSIgwii parv 
nuSTSSotia. 


P. P $ l tmmr, ChaUenger Beporta XXXn., SoSL, part Ixv., 
[Report on Tbeooaomata, p. 40. 


CNU. < L. Innft +^rimi&tk gsSa. 

u this and fcdlowing compounds, pulmo^ is 
short for pulgieiios pzop.|misioiil-.] Bamc as 

JPysM^foacydfcl. a'iiaRoimdhS rinsr Thm era ^ or ^ speolea hatlvea ^ 

(pnl-mf -brang ki-d), n. pL Buope aiid"ala oepeclaUy of wootem AaU. nuqr ere 
[NU, < ll |niIM».), hing, + hraidJte, gills.] em^^ronnialTetry'E^^ 
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Gills or branebiie modified intooiggnsof adriat 
respiration ; the respiratory apparatus peculiar 
to oeitoin animals, («> The lang-eaea of alr^broathlns 
nmlliiaka M enaOa. 8oe out imdir PnimoiMCs. (5) Tlie 
IniiS-iaoi of eertein anwhnidaiia ea apMera; tha polmo* 
trawMB. 8oe outa under ptAnornwy and Soorptomdm. 
pv^obrandiiRl (pul-m$-brang^ki-i;l), a. [< 
Pulmobranckia + -a/.] 1. In conch, ^ breathing 
by means of pulmobrauchim or luieg-sacs; per- 
taining to pufmobranohiiB ; pulmouate, pulroo- 
uiferous, or pulmonary, as a snail.— 2. In 
breaihlug by means of pulmotracbeie ; 
pertaining to pulmotraohem; pulmonary, as a 
spider, .gjB. ISdmhnnMa. eto. In appUoatlon to 
thoee araohnidaiia which have Iniig-eaoa by which they 
breathe, aa wdl ee by traoben, the terms pemionavy, piiL 
pulirntbranehioL puImobraudUatc. ptiiwwincknh 
pvinuCniehMts, and pmmatraehmry mean the Mme, the 
ttret two ternie being tlie least epeefflo, elnoe they ere ap- 
plied to other anlmaTi, the two middle terms belim Ism apo- 
olSc,aMihiircd hyoertalii niollailGi,the last three being ope- 
cifl V and prtHtiM, since they apply only to these araohiiwans. 
In HppUoatioii to moniiBks,jnilmofWfy, mdmonate,jNilmo» 
ntfennu, puitmAratuihiai, and pidmcga9» 

ieropod are a parallul eerlM of words, the fliat three shared 
by any otlier anlmiilB which have Innga the fbuith end fifth 
l)y araohnidans, the sixth being speciflo and preoise. 

Pnlmobrandiiata (pul-m^brang-ki-d^ti); h. pi. 

fNL., ueut. pi. of pfilMohr/mchiatw: see pnU 
MoltranchiaUi.'] In I)c Blainville’s classification 
(1825), the first one of three orders of his Para- 
cephahphora wonoim acgmmetricat containing 
the three families JAmnoeeat Auricniaeca, ana 
Limacincaf or the pulmoua^ gastropods, as 
snails, slugs, etc., both aquatic and terrestrial* 
Also Pulmobranchia. Now commonly called 
Pulmonata or Pulmonifcm, 
pnlmobranchiate (pui-m^branjg'ki-dt), a. [< 
NL. pnliMOhrtmchiatuSf < pulmobrunehUBf q. v.] 
Provided with ptilmobranchiio. (a) Breathing by 
lang-sacB or piihnolminchlie. as mollnska : of or porCainliig 
ta tlie l^inobranekhta. <5) Breathing by Itum-saca or 
pnlmotmcheie, an spiders; pulmutraonoiite. »Sy]l. Bee 
puhtutbrattehial. 

pnlmocataneons (puPmd-kii-ta'n^us), o. [< 
L. pulmo(n-)f lung, + cutia, skin: see eufa^ 
ncouc.l Of or pertaining to the lungs and skin : 
said of the hindmost one of throe passages into 
wliicli each of the two aortic trunks of the adult 
frog is divided, which ends in pulmonary and 
cutaneous arteries. 

pulmogagteropod, ralmofRfftropod (pul-m^- 
gas-t^' 9 -pod, -gas'tr^-poa), a. and n. [< L. 
pulmo(n-), lung, + Gr. yaoHip^ stomach, + wof>c 
(irtNl.) s= E./oof.] 1, a, Puimonate or pulmo- 
niferouB, as a gastropod; of or pertaining to 
the Pulmogantmgmlft. 

n. ». A puliiiouato ga8troi>od; any member 
of the PulMogufiteropoda. 

Also }wlm(mogii»tcropod, 

PolmoiaBteropoda (pul-m$-gas-te-rop'9-d8),ii. 

pL [NL.1 Same as Pulmomta^ I (a). 
Pnlmograda ( pul-mog'r^lR), n, pi. [NL., iieut. 
pi. of jmlmogrudwt: see pulmograde.'] De Blain- 
ville’s naqio of a group of acalephs, approxi- 
mately the same as IHsconhora, 
polmogradd (purin 9 -graa), a, and n, [< NL. 
pulntfMradnSf < L. pwmo{n-). a lung, + gradi^ 
walk.] I. u. Having the characters of the iVi(- 
mogradti; swimming by means of alternate oou- 
traotioii and expansion of the body, as if by a 
Idnd of rospirauon, as a jellyfish. 

n. n. An ucaleph of the group Pglmcfifroda; 
a discophorous hydrosoan. 
pulmoincter (pul-mom'e-t6r), n. [< L. pul- 
mo(n-), lung, + (Jr. gitpoVf measure.] An in- 
strument for measuring the capacity of the 
lungs; a spirometer. 

pulmomotry (pnl-mom'e-tri), n. [< L. pul- 
iNO(fi-), lung, + Gr. -furrpia, < measure.] 

The luoasui^ment of the capacity of the lungs; 
spirometry. 

Pmmonacea (pul-mq-nA'sbi^), n.pl. [< L. puU 
ino(n-), lung, 4* -aeea.] In conch., same as Pnf- 
monata, 1. 

pnlmonar (pul^m6-nftr), a. [as F. Jhdmonaire : 
see puliHonarif.’] ' Having lungs or lung-like 
organs; puimonate or pulmonary; nieeifloally, 
bolonging to the arachnidan order Fulmonaria. 
Pnlmonaria^ (pul-mo-n&'ri-B), n. [NL. (Tour- 
nefort, 1700), so callkl from its reputation and 
former use; fern, of jpmJmoiiaHtt*, pertaining to 
the lungs, as a pulmonary remedy s see pulmona- 
ry.^ A genus of gamopetalons plants of the or- 
^r Boragincmf tribe Koragem. imd subtribe Atr- 
ehusctc. ItBolmrootorUadlwsfive-lobedfnniid-tlwped 
coitdU without totlM lu the throot, a five-cleft otlyx en- 
len^ in fruit end four Imwd eroot nutleU with an de- 
voted end dlgully ooncave baiSlir loer which ii without 


Pvlmoute 

iMvceand afewmell altamete stem-lcsvce, end tomlual 
two-perted oymM of Mne or pundlah flowere. They ere 
*•- • iimcinnf (whieh i ' 


geoerelly known ee \ 


I aeeX eepedeify P. 


oJIdnolA which la the common Kiigllih epedice. hevtng 
eliiothe dd or looel nemeBol mioUeil hugUm cete- 

dip. Jmnmdcm wwdtp. kMnorVtodwf, etc. Bee elao Jo- 
mph^nd-Mwu. 

PnliiipnaxiR3(pul-m^nft'ri-|),fi.i)^ [NL.^neut. 


dans, os spiders and sdorjiions. in fatrdlle'a w** 
tern of eleaalfloaiton thw weraonoof twoordereof 
wEdo, the other being mekim r im, Alao catted Pukmtm- 
fisf end PuhiuuuitiL. 

mUinonaria^, n. Plural otpulmonarium. 

rnlmonarlm (pul-mo-n&'ri-c), m. pi. Same as 
PrUmonaria^it 2 . 

palnunutricmB (pul-m5-nA'ri-us); a. [< L. jpul- 
momriUH, discHsed in the lungs: nete pulmana- 
f^.] Biseasetl in the lungs; affected with pul- 
monary dlseaHC. 

pnlmonarinm (pul-mO-na'ri-um), a.; pi. puU 
monaria (-^). [NL., nout. of L. pulmonariugf 
pertaining to tlie lungs: see piUmoHarg.'] In 
cNtofN., the lateral membrane often separating 
tbc dorsal and ventral abdominal segments, 
and containing stigmata or breathing-holcfi. 
Eirttg. 

palmcmary (purm^-n^rl), a. and n. [as F.pul^ 
mottaire as Bn. Pg. pulmonar ist It. wUmonare^ 
pulmonariOf ( L. pHlmtoMriutt. pertaining to the 
luM, affecting the lungs, < jfntlmoin-), lung, 
■B Gr. rr’AeituuVf usually itvfhgijv^ lung: seo pneu- 
monia.'\ 1. a. 1 . Of or pertaining to the utngs, 
in the widest sense; respiratory: as, pfilfNo- 
nary organs. 

The force of the air u])on the prdnwnarg arteiy la but 
amall In reapeot to that of the heart AwnOmoL 

2. Affecting the lungs: as, disease. 
— 8. Bemedial of affections of the lungs; pnl- 
monio: as, pidmoti/fry medicine.— 4. Done by 
means of lungs ; aerial, as a mode of breathing : 
opposed to hranelM or tracheal : as, pulmtmary 
respiration.— 5. Having lungs, lung-sacs, or 
lung-liko organs; able to breatlie air; pulmo- 
branchiate, puimonate, or pulmouiferous: dis- 
tinguished from branchiate: as, a pulmonary 
mollusk.— 0. Of or having the characteristics flif , 
the l^rUmonaria : distiiiguislied from trachcary: 
as, ajM«Jsmsrii^aittohnidan.--Pnlinimizyalvaollt 

alr^a Bee olirndiuKBX-Pulmomtfyaztcnr, any arteiy 
oonveyliig blood dlnsstly from the iiuart to tue lunga: In 
man, a large veacel, about two liicbea In leiigth, conveying 
vonoua UIckhI from tlio right cHrdiou ventricle. It dlvidca 
Into two ImuichM, callisrtlie light and the left pulimniary 
artery, for the nwpeotive lunge. See cute under lung and 
lAoraag.— Pulmonary hnuielliw, of apidera and cither 
araebnidane, peculiar breatliliig-orgaiia or gllla, aituated In 
the aMomen and coiialating of many nieniliranoiia folda, 
appearing llketheleuveaof a liouk or iMirte-iiionnaie. The 
air entere these folde from tliu vxtvrfor oriflee, and pauM 
through the ineniliraiie lo the blood which ulroulates be- 
tween them. Bee out Ih'Iow.— pninumary oalcpAng. 
flee eofoiifiM, 2.— FnlmoDiry cartilage, tlie aeoondooa- 
tal oartuage of the left aide.— Pubnona^ otrenlatloii, 
the leaaer circulation of the blocNl, from the right cardiac 
ventricle through the pulmonary artery, pulmonary oapll- 
laiiea, and pulmonary veliuu^back to the left auricle. Bee 
out under rfreiifafom..- PulmonaiT OOniumptlllll, 
phthlala. — PulmwiaTy lobules, ainafl aectlona? lung- 
tlHUo, each roorivliiK a brmiclilolo, and aepnrated from 
one another by coiinoctive-tliane septa In which veaaels 
ramify.— Pnlmcnary nerves, a variable number of 
liranonea of the piieuraogaatric, dlatiibutvd to the root of 
the lunga.-> Pnlwonsry pleura, the pleura pulmoualli. 
—Pnlmoiiaryplensee. SoejilAnia PuIbbob^ 
ill mUom., a amlal form of reapiratory organ found mdy 
in aome aracbiiidatia (apidera)^ bvltig 
an Involution of the Integument, the 
walla of which are ao folded aa to ox- 
poae alarge aurfaoe to the air, which 
la alternately Inspired and expired, 
the blood beliig brought to the aaoa 
|]y venous ohaiinela— Pulmonary 
■twM— y the alnnaea of Valaalva In 
thepulmonaiy artery.— Pnlmonazy 
valves, the semilunar valvea of the 
right oardiao ventricle.— Pnlmo- 
nizy velllS, any veins which bring 
blood direct from the lunga to the 
heart ; In man, four veins, two from 
each lung, which convey arterial blood to the left auricle 
of the heart See outa under haa and fAorac.— Pnlmo- 
muj ViitolM^ atr-oella. alyB. 8 m pfilmo6nmcMat 

II. n«; pi. puknonariee (-ris). 1. A pulmo- 
nary arachnidan, as a spider or scorpion ; a mem- 
ber of the Pulmonaria,— 2. Lungwort. 

Pulmonata (pul-m^-nft't^), n. pi, [NL., Iieut. 
pi. of pulmonatuSf having lungs: see puimo- 
nate,] 1. In conch,: (a) An oraer or subclass 
of OoBtenmtda, air-breathing and adafited to a 
terrestriariife; the true puimonate orpulmo- 
niferous gastropods, as snails and slugs, having 
tbepallifd eavify or mantle-chamber convertca 
into a lung-sac, no cteuidia or true gills, and 
generally no true operculum to the shell, gome 
other gMoopoda arc polmonste in the aeuae that they 



fulmonary Sac of e 
Spirier fm. 

mfntarim}. p, the 
loMoUt or lumellw; x« 
broathtag. 


ttigiua 



Pnbnonat* 

breathe air, bnt are otharwtae atmetarallj related to the 
MoUnlbranehiate or to the rhtpklogloaaate gaatropoda. 
The i’ufmoiMto ai« heitnaphivdtte^ iim hl|rhY devel^^ 


oomiiatcNytftad other 1811011011 ^^ inerenriiMirianai, ana 
wMl-formedodontoj^re. Aahell lananaUyp r aae n t,aoine- 
timea amall or wanting; lU apartiire la doaed In aome 
oaaealwapeeudmrournin. They are divided Into Auom- 
fnahvnom and dhifiloie n ie * <g>ltoi^ Ihere are more than 



pevUliiiiigtotbePii^^ Oontnfailiig 

tike lunge, m a port of the bo^: ae, theimhao- 
nifwouM Bomites of an araehnman. 

Pnbnm^iradaCpuUmf'iiig'if^).^ pn, 
neat. pL cipumotn^adus: eee yuhtimigradt.} 
Same ae Pmmograaa* 

pQlBumlgrgde (piil-inon'i‘grftd)i a. and «. [< 
NL. pyJmonigraihii, < L. pufmo(n^), long, ^ 
gradCf walk.] Same ae pu 


m 


.Thelmttiml^ 


[Bare.] 


i^n^brang^knaV 

pnlmonioranehia 


Affording a good dhaieoter for dividing the land jNd> 
mm/obranihoiu BoUtiaoa Into two famlUee. 

Sith 0^ Nat Hlat, UL ee. 

piilmcmogMldr<q^(pal^m$-n$-gae'tAr^pod]b 
o. and nT ^m^^wOmogaaterapod. 


Dtagram of fhfl Aiwtoiny of Iha Hnalt {HtUt/it lUuilmtlair itnietiirt 
of i*Mlm 0 Mmt», 

«, mouth I a, tooth; r.orlontnphotei <BuUeti «,eropi>; Momacht 

f t coiM ond of tbo vlwerul mam: A, roclun i /.unus; A nmal mc: 
j hourtt M, lutig-Mc, or niixlified palllul c h u m uo r t m, it* oxtenuil 


^1monogafft6rbpoda(pm^m^n$-gae»tg>ropj;j^ 
ft. ph Miy < L. pidmo(n-), nw, + 
&aateropada:\ Same m PulmtmataiJ {a). 


PVlp41gesfeer (pnlp^di-JeB^tdr}, a. In papetr 
Mdfiilf., a maelane for digeetiMr atrawi wood, 
iNttkDOO. and other nmteriaiB, to nee the fibrona 
matter nom gluten, gom, etarefa, and other eit- 
traneona mattere. eoidi maeiilnei are iew Hilly 
bdton^to whWh 

dlgeetera the boOeri are atettooaiy anSmeprovIded wKh 
a aUtiliiMneehenlni; In ottiera the holUn ere mede to 
letatoTAltoeaaadmilpi to de r . 

IjTflp dreMfWr (pmp'dree^Ar), n. In paper-mop^ 
an apparatue for eleanng paper-pulp from 
Impuritiea^ and freeing it from lumpe and 
knotti 

pnlp-englna (pulp'en^Jin), n, Inpapdr-mafit^., 
a maohhie for converting paper-rage, eeparto, 


opOTlug} A thick edge of mantto; /, /, estenld the tooti r, e, uer* 
voue ginglui rmiufl the ewiphegiM. 


a 000 nedee. rdnueao and mamr later oonohdoglita 

le onier wee oitended to Indnde tna operoulete Umio- 
gloeeete and rbIpIdogloeMte terreetrial gastropude, tho 
Grne PMlmonato being then oalled P. inopehulaia, and the 
otheriP. ofwrenlate. Thiinieof thewoidwaaloiigpreva- 
lent, bnt !■ now obeolete. Aleo oalled Pvhmmea, fivinuh 
PalmonofftuUmipoda, and PtOmoffoiternpada, (/>) 

A eeotion of rhipidogloeeato ffaetropodH, chor- 
aoterieed bv adaptation for aSrial I'ei^iration, 


aoterieed bv adaptation for aerial I'ei^iration, ; 
and including the familiee HeiieinidmtBj/drth- 
cetiMiB^ and Vrtmrpinidm. JViphor.— 2. In en- 
tom,, the pulmonary arachnidane: eamo as PuU 
monaritt!^9 2. 

pnlmonate (pul'm^n&t), a. and n. [< NL. put- 
manatwt, < L. pii/mo(n-), lung: see indmoiMify.] 
I, a. Having lunge, luiig-eacs, or fung-like or- 
gans; pulmonary or pulmoniferoue, ae a mol- 
hiek or an araohnidan : pulmonated, as a verte- 
brate: dietinguieliod from Itranckiaie and tro- 
eheate,mUyjL t^ptdmdmmOM, 
n. II. A member of the Bulmomta in either 
eenee, as a snail or a npider. 
pulmonated (puKm$-nA-ted), a. [< pnlmomle 
+ Same 

In the lower jniliiionafed Vertebiate, the eeoonletlon le 
more merked neer the entrenoe of the bronohne. 

iivdUyt Anat. Vert, p. 02. 

Pnlmonea (pul-md'nU), «. pL nHj., < L. nuf- 
ffio(n-), lung: see pmmonate,'} In Latreiile’e 
olaMifioation, an order of Gaeterapoda: now 
oalled Pulmonata or Pulnumifera, 
pnlmoniaa (pul-mo'ni-^), n. [< L. ptflmo(e-), 
lauff, -f -fan.] A pulmonate gastropod, ae a 
enall. 

Pnlmonibranolilata (puKm^nl-brang-ld-ft't.^), 
n. pi, [NL.] The moro correct form of JPn^ 
mobranchiata, 

pnlmonibraneliiate (pul'm{^ni-brang'ki-ftt),a. 
The moro correct form ot pulmobnaHehiaie, 
pulmonic (pul-mon'ik), a. and n. [b F. pnl- 
monigue a= Pg. pulmonkto (of. Sp. pulmonioeo), 

< L. pnfino(fi-), lung: see pufmonafy.] I. a. 
Of or pertaining to the lungs. 

An nicer of the Inngi may bo a oanie olpnlmoidd oon- 
aamption^ or ooneum^lon of the Innge. 

Iliirwyi Conramptlona 

Pulmoiileelrmilatlim. Same aa jwlmimmy rkm aad m 
(which eee, under pulmoiuiryX 
n, ff* 1. A medicine for diseases of the 
lungs. Xhcf^fiMNi.— 2. One who is affected with 
a dimasc of the lungs. 

PalmaMt are enbjoot to eonBamptloiia,and the old to 
eithmeei AftMthfieti 


pnlmctarachaal (pul-mp-tr&'kfi^), a. [< L. 
pulmo{n^), lung, -f NL. traehea, windpipe, + 
-ol.] Lidiitof».,pulmobranehial; pertamfngto 
or done by means of pulmotracheie: aM^pwmh 
tracheal respiration. 

Pnlmotradiaaxia (pul-m$-trfi-kf4'ri-|), ii.pl. 
[NL., < L. pMfmo(n-), lung, + NL. frockca, 
windpipo.1 A group of piilmobranchiate or 
pulmotraeneate arachnidans ; an orderof Arack- 
nida, containing those arachnidans which have 
pulmonary sacs as well as traehom, as spiders 
and Roorpions. See cut under Seommiate* 



pnlmotraeheaxy (pul-m$-trft^k^n), a, and n. 
L a. (jf or pertaining to the Pulmotraclmiria, 
n. n. ; pi. jnUmotraoheariee (-ris). A pulmo- 
traohoate arachnidan. . 
pulmotradieata (pul-m^trft^k^t), a. [< L. 

lung, + tracMa, windpi]^, + -ato^.] 
Ihilmobrwchiate. as a spiuer ; of or pertaining 
to the Pulmoiratmaria, 


Pu^MuglM. ooMiitlng of aa oblong Iran vut m, raunded at ^ 
anda andclIvUlod by a partition b. over which ta Jounialad a cyUadar 
r. having grawStolo %oil^ chlwl*e(l^ blades ara Inseitedrin ants 
of dma. ganerally to the nuinbar of flatyj beneath thaae, and eat at 
an angle tberewioi. other blades • ara need hi the bottom of the 
vatt m dietance between the two may be a4|iunad by raWmr or 
lowertag dw cylinder r. Tim pan « of tM botUm te slopiiig. amraaa 
aracem/lbrtherm^lonorMt. A hood rmeimm the pulp from 
bdng thrown out nf the macnlM* and one nda of this Is a slevo A, 
wMi a removable cover i, thio«^ which the fbul water espelled from 
the pulp passes and iitdisehai)Ked through the opening A. 

and other materials into a pulp with water. Also 
called pulper^ ptdp-maehine, pulping engine^ and 
pulpmM, 

pnl]^ Cpnl'pAr), n. 1. A machine forreduoing 


gpBSter, pnfpji^ndei^^ oi^ 


OM3., BVAIU IlVDU, UUW l.«riUW, O —M l A 

moist, sligntly coiierlng mass, consisting dTsoft 
undissoivcd animal or vegetable matter, spcois- 
cclly— (a) The loft, wiooulent jpsrt of fruit : ai, theinifp 
of an oruiire^ or of a gnm In the Asnorloan grape of 
the VitU Mnma wuintiei (aa Cionoortl, etc.) the pulp la 
a dlitlnot portion of the bemr Inekwlng the leeai, and 
li ohaiaoterlatloally tough ‘and eour. It ta Imdoaed In a 
Bweet and well-flavored layer farmed beneath the aUn. 
The aavonry pulp they ohaw, and In tha rtnd, 

Still aa they thiratod, Booop the brimming atraaiii. 

jroi^p. L., iv. m, 
Cb) The material from whiob paper la manntootared after 
it la reduced to a anft uniform mam. (e) Chyme; tbepub 
pilled luaaa of food after ohymlfloatlon and before durllfl- 
oathm. id) The loft pulpy core of a tooth, oonalitliig 
chiefly of the nerve aooompanled by ita veaaela and oon- 


ohiefly of the nerve aoc 
neotlve ttarae ; a tooth*] 


dp. (a)TheBoftdaatiofltarocai^ 


tfiage formingmnoh of meiubatanoeof thelntorvertebral 
dlwk It chiefly ooonptea the Interior of theaedldni^ whoae 
peiiidienr la more flbroui and toller. Tothecompreaab 
ullMy and elaatloitgr of thli pulp li mainly due the action 
of the dldn In aenrltm aa buffera to dfanlnlih oononaalon 
oftheqplne. The palp la oompreariUo enough to aoeount 


toan^., A form of nindinfl^mill for crushing, 
disintegrating, ana grinding partially made 
paper-pnlp, or for grinding wood to form paper- 
stdok. 

pnlnlller (puFpi-fl'kr). n. An apparatus for 
Ending up fresh meat, and converting it into 
an almost jelly-like pulp as an aid to dmstlon 
for dyspeptics. Also culled meat^pulplifler and 

mlpJSr&SwO. P- *• J Pret. aad^ 

ppr. pummng, [< puqt + -i/V.J To render 
pulpy; make into pulp. 

Theae aotlona fof mmfnatloni are repeated until the 
greater portion of the gnu wbioh haa been cropped la 
pitljrgieA Anat. Vert, p 8K 

pmipipaaa (pul'pl-nes), n. A pulpy character or 
eonilatency. 

pmlpiTig .m^bl"^ (pul'ping-mg-shdn^), a. In 
agn., a pulper or root-pulper. ' 


a day mnt on the feet (/) In irnffiiGnpi allmea ; ore pul- 
yerliea and mixed with water. 

In the oaag of aOver the ore la frequently polvarlaed by 
■tampa, and the reaulUng pufp amalgainatad i n pan e or 
barma. Aiege. ilHt, Xvl. 4S6. 

HlUh,deiltAL ate., palp. See the adJeotlvau-.f«rgto- 
t•ntpa]n^8Maifl&^^ SeoeaSr; 


agH., a pulper c 


staging, stage, platform, scanold.] i, a. l. 
A rostrum or elevated platform from which a 


pulp (pulp), v. r< pulp, a.] X tnma, 1. To 
make Into pulp, in any sense ; r^noe to pulp : 
as, to pulp wood-fiber for paper; to pulp old 
paperB.^ll. To deprive of the surroundiiig pulp 
or pulpy substance: as, to pulp coffee-bSuiB. 

The otharmodo la to mi(p tho ooff oe fanmadlataly aa It 
oomea from tho trao. S|y a aimiila maohlaa a man will 
jw^paboahelliiuiiilnato. ffipea J M a wwIa 

IL hilraag. Tobeortobeeomeripeandiuiey 
like the pulp of fruit. 

A ktaa ahoald bod upon the trao of lovob 
Andpuh* end ripon riohar ovary hoar. MimU, 
Tha borlod aaad begins to piiip and iwan 
InSuHh'iwamiboaooi. R ff, Meddud^ Ode. 

pnlpaiMUtaf (pul-pi-men'tt), a.p{. [L.,xil.of 
WMt. jralft BiMt, pnlpj 

tee pa^.] Delioaoles; tidmts. 

What, VHday Btabt and In aflUetkav too, and yot year 
p a l lMisi n to, yporSwIeato nortola 1 

A STonum, Ivory Man oat of hia Htusoor, v. 7. 

pnlp2tooilt,ii. [Origin obseure.] Akindofeon- 
f eetion or oitite, gnipoged to be made of the pulp 
of fruits. 

Wttoa ironditroopof jmkMfoeiia maakaroona kldk- 
ahao^ gnuid and oxedlont. PialfeMb Mtoroeomaa UL 

pnlp-bctflar (pnlp^btfintr), a. Same as palp- 
dtgciier* 


pnlmonifer (pul-mon'i-fAr), n, r< NL. Puhao- 
ntfera.} A pulmonate gsatropod, as a snail; 
at^ member of the Pulmonifera, 

Pnmonifera (pul-mfi-nifV4)i ff- [NL., 
neut. pi. of jHumtmtfer, having lungs: gee puh- 


mo»{ferouii,'] In conch,: (a) Same as Pumuh 
nata^ 1 (a), (h) The Pulmonata considered as 
a BubclasB of gastropods, Pulmonata then being 
reserved as the ordinal name, (e) A section 

oharaetoksed by?modifioation of 
tory apparatus as a lung forafirial respiration. 
It ineludes the families Cudostomidm, Pomeh 
Hidm, Ogckpkoridm, and' leieulidm. Fischer, 
Adelopneumona is a synonym, 
pailmiwlfarfma (pul-m^nu'^rus), a, [< NL. 
putmonifsr, < L. pulmolu-). lung, -f fmre m E, 
oeorl.] 1. Provided with luxigs, as an animal; 
pulmonsry or pulmonate, as a moUusk; of or 



Pdlph or Nkma nmaOi to Sm BqitiMy at PIm. 

speaker addresses an audienee or dddvers an 
oratioii; speeifleally, in the Christian ehurc^ 
an ale vsAsd and more or less inelosedplatfim 
flrom which the preabher deUvm hii semkeiii 


Ciodmsa Irii to tlM 

iad to th* jnSm u btooBiM » 

4ptik to the orte ol hii toDenl. 

dUtol;.J.a.lU.l». 
lad the rate dmed Irom (ht 
like the murmur ot mm heal. 

Lrnitmmf, Kli« wStfi MnktogwBan. 

2. A bow of iron lashed to the end of the bow- 

S rit of h whalii^vessel, and forming a support 
r the mist of the hsxpooner, to Insure his 
I palpit» praehen ooUeothrdj, er whit 



Bu te#idjdlBreaduBtatated the writtnin of oar modern 
totototoareeittrltain. te^lStfeof aTaM 

tLa*Ofor, 
era and their 
p9iipit utteranees. 

pulpit (pfd'pit), V. t [< 

Of sup]^ with a pulpit. [Bare. 

Oeitato]/ It li not nmmmrj to the ittetoment of Chrto 
thui knowledge that men ahoold lit all their life long at 
thefeetof ajml^ftaddlvtoe. JfOtimiaihiioltoigHireUoga. 

pulpltaxiAllt (phl-pi-tft'ri-ifn), a. [< + 

-ama.] A preacher. [Bare.] 

The Soottiah brethren were aoqnatoted bf oommon to- 
terooorae with theie direottoni that had netled the ag- 
grief ed Mitottarfoiif. 

lh>>BdeletAbp.Winiamal.OOi (Xtoefia) 

pnlpitaor (phl-pl-ter'), n. [< pulpit + -eor.] A 
preacher: a contemptuous term. 

Theaitwaianderthe nameof pnrltanaaadroand*head% 
and now It ii openly aa miniitera under the name of nrieitis 
and blaokeoata and preahytera and jw/jpOeeri [that many 
aiffaiita of the Lord are refUea]* 

BtuUer, Self-Denial, SplaUe Mouitoiy. 
lb oliapH; where a heated jndpMtef 
Hot preaching almjde Ohrlet to aimue mett 
Anuoanoed the ooming doom, and mlmlnated 
Agatoat the aoarlet woman and her ereed. 

TetupgaeiS Sea Drama. 

pillpltert(pU'pi>t«r),M. + One 

who preame. ffom a pulpit; a preaehor. 

0 moat gentle pulpUart what tedioni homily of lore 
bar e you wearied your periahloiiora withal I 

Shat., As you like It tIL 8. 168. 

pnlpltloal <pAl-pitM-k|d), a. [< ptUpit + 

Of or pe^ininjp to thejpulpit| suited to the 

Inn manner 

Tb proceed then ngnlarly end mclptealfy. 

iMrdChuUrfM, Lettara (LoMom.) 

pnlpitiah (phl^pi-tish), a. [< pulpit + -isAi.] 
Smacking of the pulpit ; like a pulpit perf orm- 
anee. 

polpltinaat (ptd'pit-mgn), a. A preaoher. 

Grew a Snejnihteiiiii, and was benafloed. 

ifawtoper, Duke of MUaa, UL a 

Dr. Hooper preached. ... This If one of the lint rank 
ofjni^nieiitotheiiatioiL JMyii, Diary, Hof.6k 16(0. 

mlpltry (P<d'pit-ri), n. [< p^pit + .»w.] 
Teaching such as that given from the pulpit; 
preaching. 

They teaoh not that to gofem well ie to train upa uip 

isthetme 


4843. 

polp-mdMrCpii^'wooh^di^^ Amaehinefor 
cleaiisfng pap«^>pulp from dirt and foreign mat- 
ter; a pulp-oresser. it has a leraa to retain grain, 
atora ala, and davioaa fbr eanytagoff dirty watar and 
admttttog a ftreah aopply. 

polpf ^ul'pi)p d. [<|m^ + «fM Like pulp; 
soft; liefiby; pultaceong; gnooulent: as, the 
pulpp eovering of a nut; the puUpp tubetanee 
of a peach or cherry. 

Lam'at thon for BntlerT bUe tepeite psrt, 

And nener better oame to any Inn. 

SIdMiCsr. tr. oHmi Bartoa’a Weaki, L 3. 

In Inplna these mite toleeCof the bean] do aomottaioa 
arlae witli the atolk In a reaemblanoe of two fat learea 
te r. iheinia Urn-borial, UL 

Ig ^ dtoye ^ lhe gynovlsl aoBlMNmA Biodtob 


polaatonr (pnl^sg-ttei), a. [« Sp. Pg. iwte- 
torto, < L.^MiIasfv, beatp stnke: see jpute^^.] 
Sameasi^flto. 

a ounrent rapidly and regn^ 

The jmfaafnry current la one whleh reanlte from aSdden 
or toitenteneuna ohenina to the iiitenalty^ a eonUniura 
oorrent. t/onr. /fuL, CXXl. SA 

pulae^ (puls), a. [Now accom. to L. spelling; 
in ME. ucNcte, poiur, < OF. pouU^ poua^ 
poHx^ a beat, stroke, pulse, F. poNtt, pulse, an 
Pr. poln as 8p. fo.pste aw It. as D. JNMSaB 

MLG.pttfo as u. 0aii./>uto, pulsep< L.jputes, 

‘ (p • 


pnlglM (phl'ke). n, [Sp., < Mez. pslgiid.] A 
fermented drink made In Mezieo and some 
countries of Central Amsfioa from the Juiee of 
the agave or maguey, Agave AmerUsana. The aaa 
which abonada In angar ana mnellage when the |tet u 
ebout to flower, ii at thet time drawn totoaoafltylonned 
by outtlng out the bnd and upper leavea The yield may 
be aa mnoh ai two galloiia aoay for aeveral moiitha Tho 
mice la fermented In reaervedra of rawhide, and early In 
the proceaalapleaaant reaembllng apraoe-be«r,batatUie 
end aouulrea tho pntrld odor of the animal matter ooiv 
tatoed in the hidua. It la howen 
with the Mexicaiia 


tion to trne wiadom and 
Sonriahtogof aland, 


. . and that thla i 

liiga follow as the aMow 


dra the auhatanoe ; to teaoh that were mere jmfeftry to 
““ “ * - .,iL {SnU] 


Befonnatlon in I 


2ltlpl8M (pulp^les), o. [< pulp + -tea.] Lack- 
ing or deneient in pulp; free from pulp. 

^There la a greater tatereat manifaatod by the mamea of 
the dental prafeaalim to the retention of jgiglaaf 

(pi;ilp'in§-shdn'), n. Same as 


•ooompatoed with pain, from jmlmofi, wh^ waa attend- 
ed with noua BtoeMona 


t (pulp'md^tdr), w, A deviee for regr 

nlatlng the quantity of pulp supplied to a pa- 
pcMnaohine, that the quantity may be adjusted 
to the requii^ width and weight of the idieet. imlsatiTe (puPsa-tiv), ri. [; 

pnlp-mlU (pulp'mil), fi. A p Jp-grlnder, pulp- j- 

li^maohinc^ or pnlper. 



solid desE: see'iMdp.] Clonidsting of or resem- 
bling pulp; pulpy. 

Tim leditreak, . . . whoaepiteMf fSmlt 
With i^d irradlato and vermflioa ahtoaa 
TbmpBng. J.PhOtpv, Oder, L 

pnlpoonaag (pul'pus-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being pulpons; softness and moist- 
nm. Imp, Diet, 

P0ltp4ibt9m&t (j^p'strft'ner}, s. A sieve for 

imdiiing pulp ; spted^Ff A liG^ 

pGee USM in paper-making. 


a Imafiiig, striking, pushing' {pnUua rcsamii, 
ktiiig of tho veins,* the pulBe)|^g6te^ 


i la however, a favorite beverage 


the beating of tho veins,* the pulse), ^ 
pp. pulmtSf strike, drive, push. Cf. , 

1. A beat; a stroke; especially, a measured, 
regular, or rhythmical beat ; a short, quick mo- 
tion re^larly repeated, as In a medium of the 
transmission of light, sound, etc. ; a pulsation; 
a vibration. 

The vibrationa or pulata of thla medinro, that they nay 
oanae the altemato flU uf eaay tnmamlaaion and eaay re- 
flexion, must bo Bwlfter than light, and by oouae^i 


pnlque-brandy (piirko-branMi), h. A strong 
spirituous liquor produced in Mexico by distil- 
ling pulque, the larger part of which is so con- 
sum^; aguardiente: mescal, 
pnlsato (pul'sat), e. pret. and pp. patetod, 
t< L- t«p. of MJimw, 

beat, strike, push, drive: see patet.] To boat 
or throb, as the heart or a blood-vessel; con- 
tract and dilate in alternation or rhythmically, 
as the heart in systole and diastole, the disk of 
a jellyfish in swimming, the vacuoles in some 
protosoans, etc. 

The heart of a viper or frog will continue to jmlmfe long 
after it la taken from the body. Pmmin. 

), a. and #». [aw F. puUatile 
puladtil n rg. puleaHl m It. pukaUle^ 
< mL. pulsatilui, beating, striking, throbbing 
^neut. pulaaHle^ a sieve),? L. pnlaarc, pp.patoa- 
tas, beat, strike; seopateto, patel.j 1. a. 1, 
Capable of pulsating; pulsatuig or pulsatory; 
throbbing ; beating.— 8. Bequinng to be struck 
in order to produce sound: in nitirtc, noting an 
instrument the tone of woich Is produced by 
blows, as of a hammer, as a drum, tambouriue, 
cymbals, or a bell. The eplUiet la not oommonbr uaed 
with referonoe to atiinged Inacrumenta, like the dnlolmer 
or tlie pianoforte, though it properly belonga to them. 
ChNoparo iwrptttee. 

n. a. A musical instrument which is sound- 
ed by means of blows. 

pnlaatUla (nnl-sn-til'i), n. [ML. pateHUa, 
pnlsatilla, aim., <'L.patoarc, pp. j/atete, beat, 
strike: see puUate, puUtaUle.\ The pasque- 
flower, Anenwne PuUaUUa; also, in pharmacog- 
raphy. A, pratemia and A, patena (var. Nuttol- 
liana), Theau planta have medloiiial pnvartlea Alao 
pulmtai, SeeiMMgiM-/otwr. 

polsatlon (pul-sfi'shoii), It. [ss F. paZraftoa cb 
Fr.pulsacUf s= 8p.patectoii ss Vg.pulsacBo m 
It. tmlsasione, < L. pulmtio{n-)f a beating, a 
striking, < xmlaare, pp. patefas, strike, beat: 
see puSiate, xtulaei,] 1. The act or proeess of 
putoating, or lieaiiug or throbbing: as, the pa4- 
sation of the heart, of an artery, of a tumor.— 
8. A single beat of the heart or a blood-ves- 
sel.— 8. A beat or stroke by which some medi- 
um is affected, as in the proi>8gatlon of sound. 
See beat ^9 a., 2.-4. In law, a heating without 
pain. 

Tho Oonieliaii law *‘de injnrfti** prohibited palnfiiw ae 
well aa verberation, diatingniahiiig veiberatlon, which waa 


above 700^000 times swifter than aonnda. 

1 . . . oanght once rooro the distant about, 

Tho meaanrod miim of racing oara 
Among the wlliowi. 

T mng e e a, In Memoriam, Ixxxvfl. 

8. Specifically, in phyHol,, the aeries of rhyth- 
mically recurring maxima of fluid tension in 
any bfood-veBsel, consequent on the contrao- 
tions of the heart. Tlieae may be perceived by palps* 
tkm, and recorded by tho epliygmugraph, and ofton pro* 
dooe a visible effect to diletliig the veeecl. or canatog s 
lateral movement.of It The pulse la for the moat mxi 
confined to the arteriea bnt a venous pnlae ocenra (see 
below). There la one arterial pnlae for each ventrlo* 
alar ayatole; but In dlaeaae a ventricular ayatole may ha 
too feeble to produce aaonaiblo pulsation In a diatant ar* 
toiy, aa at the wriat, or again each piilaatioii may bo 
douUa (See tffonte jwlwT^ Ibo featnrea of the putoe 
are the tlmoa between aucoeaaive pulaationa. tbe maxima 
and minima of preaaura and the way in whioli the tonaion 
ehangea from maximum to minimum and to inaximnm 
again, reproaonted In the form of tbe aphygmugraphlo 
tracing. 'l*he normal pnlae exhtblto approximately equal 
and equldJataiit maxima, the rate being in adulta between 
70 and S0(aeem«lM*mlf); the rise of preaaure la duira 
the fall alow With only a alight dtorotlc wave; the extent 
of ohmnge (amplltnde) la nut oxceaalvu ; and the tenalon 
of tbe blood in tlie veaeel la nelthisr too high nor too low. 
Aa taken with Maach'a anliygotiouuuiometer, the radial 
(maximum) tenalon in health uanally lies between 186 and 
166 mllltoietera mercury. 

He peroeyuvdo hv hia jwiis he was in peril to deye^ 

And bote he hadue reconerthe rather that liae aholdo he 
ueuera Pien Plowman (COk ix. 68L 

Hia jww [var. peiiw, potte] and pawinea of hla lumdoa 
^ CAouoar.TroUui, ULliaOt 
Yet the 'a warm, her pulaea beat, 

*111 a algn of life and heat 

FUUhor, ffaltbfnl Rhepherdeaa UL 1. 
Stir not a and lot my llloo<L 

That turbulent, unmly Flood, 

Be aoftly atald. 

Omyreve, On Mra Hnnt 

8. In ffmstr, same as Iteal or ocoent— 4. Fig- 
uratively, feeling; Bcntimeiit; general opinion, 
drift, tendency, or movement, private or tiubllc : 
as, the pulse ox an occasion; the pulse of the oom- 
munity.»i 
wave la not t 

pnlBe-ourvelanotoh ^ 

or leas freqneiit pnlaa— Oorrlgan's pnlSS, the typleal 
pnlae of aortic regurgitation: a large, quick, auddenhr ool- 
piilae.--DicmlO PUlM, a pohm in which the 



Com., in.vilL 
F.pulsaUfm Sp. 
" Same as 


Vg.j^lsalivo; as pulsate 4* -te.] 

polsator (pul-sfi'tor), n, [< L. pulsatar, one who 
boats or strikes, < mUsare, pp. pulsatus, beat, 
strike: see pulsale,} 1. A beater; a striker.— 
8. The pulsometer pump.— 8. A small gravi- 
tating machine or shaker, used in diamond- 
mining in South Africa and elsewhere. It 
works on tho same principle as tbe jififfer. 

pQlsatoria (pul-sft.t6'ri4), n. pf. [NL.: see 
pulsator,^ A group of parasltio Infusoria, 
called a subclass, framed for tbe reception of 
Peisaklta eouvolutm, a rhythmical^ pulsatile 
oiganism without dUa and with a differentiated 
contractile vesicle, found in the mesoderm of 
a planarisa worm, CmmUtta sekuisek 


. . r Iw Purkliije' 

B|ilst.u thready pnlae; the pnlae when the artery fa eon- 
toaoted and the pnlaationiare feebla— Frequsni pUlBO, 
a pulse In which the number of beats per minute u exoea- 
ilva Alaooalled roptd and aomettanea quiek pufaa.— gun 
pnlSA s pulse, the artery not being oontracted.— 
Bard pulse, a pulse where the arten ia not aaally eom* 

’ - ^-tenalon being hlgn: pnlana duim— 

nlio, a very marked diorotle pulse.— 


the 'blobd-f 

^JloKOtleinilio, - ^ 

iqusat pulse, a pnlae in whirti tbe numlwf of piil- 

napermliiutelaabnonnallylow;pulauBrarna Rome- 

thneacalledrtow jnte.— teeguar piuae,apulie in wbloh' 
tbe pulaatlonB are of unequaTitrenm or recur at unequal 
Intervala, or which ia abnormal to noth thoae reapoeta.— 
Lsxge pulse, a pulao In which the amplltiide or differ- 
ence between the maximnm and mliilmnm of tonaion la 
gr^ ; pnlBoa maguua.- MODOmtlO pulse,a pulae with 
onlyonediatlognliteblewava— MyamtoPa]sg.apttlae 
where there are aeveral secondary wavea— FOSfemerotle 
puliS, mpdao to which the poatdkroUc wave la wall mark- 
ed^molorotto pnlsa apnlae to which there ia a large 
predicrotlc wava— teidi pnlBS. (o) A pnlae in which 
the rile of tenalon ia rmy rapid, or to which the time oo* 
onpied by the riae and the greater part of the faU ia veiy 
■hort; pnliaaoeler. (6) A freqneiit pulaa-BsoumBk 
pulse, the rappearanoe of a pulse in an artoty beyond 
iprw^dnoto' 


Unnrat where tt ia coil 


dne to distal anaatomoaia 


tatdni. <6) An tofirequentpolaa— ffmall pulaib sptdM 



pnlM 

In whi6h the amirtitiide or dlfferenoe between mexiinnm 


4d4d 


penrnn-jpofl W|^ e wneef^owtot tto>rti^ 


pnlM, a pnlao where the arterjr » eaellj com w eeeed; 
imliui mollli. The individual imlMtioni meyl^ 


spward itvoke of the ]Mtlie«arve.— StdOflBdfnr MdM- vrtikhiot Hie inaitnypt erentlreiy dM^ 

" • - lfeooeinilii«M|ie< 


iliNVl. 



natnre of the arterial walla; a wave indieated bw 

M^elevation following tlM initial upward etidke of the 

1 Ex- 

;Rm.] 

To make (the mnaenlar eonatrietion of l^e heart] no* 


when the aertaiii 
dal banda 



expjOt^, impulnh; eto.: aie afa'o pilsaie, and ™ strength or 


pulae^, ».] L irans. If, To drive. 

And IJmyunnej tlij noble name 

FvUi forth* through apirte from prinoeljr throne, and jdaoe 
where father rain’d. PAoer, Jfodd. 

8. To drive by a pulsation of the heart. [Bare.] 
n. inirantt. To beat, as the arteries or heart . 

Ifalnt panting jndt hta ioyiiU, and tier'd with nalna hla 
eiitraUa beat, PAoer, ACneid, *. 

The lieart when aeparated wholly from the body, in 
iome animala, uontinuei atlU to pidm for a coiiaiderable 
time. 

pulss^ (pula), n. [< ME. pulSf also pouaCf < OP. 
ifOulM, poU, pou9, < L. pulM {pulU) as Or. wdAroc, 
pottage of beans, peas, etc., porridge. Of. 

1. The esculent seeds of leguminous 
plants cultivated as field or garden crops, as 
peas, beans, lentils, etc. 

With Klljah he partook. 

Or aa a gueat with llanlol, at hla pute. 

ifdfon, 1*. A.. U. 27a 

8. One of the plants producing pulse. 

Every pnli^ 

There laiide la cblde. U herveet wiwe to huK 


tflrtaiieom i MfiMeddnriHging p lii i ^ 

I ptod n eed^ perfoerdfflt or medlmnltia in 
idBdhferentpenkMHdttniQfnadtoa^ 

Sea jnilw.*>ragns gBittlgi inillM L a imlM n wim 
th«e ii a knigwr panaelfter every idir oisis.— MmS 

layering eeaedlOB.*-Pn]g||i teigWPiOTa^ polae with 
ahmmpam after even thneba&a*-^^ 
the dternatlM expanaion and oontoaotlon m avein or 
veliia either dne to the oontmotiona of the heart aetlag 
baokwatd tbrongh the huge veiai, or oonatltatiiig a 
red centripetal polee dne to arterial rdaiation. 

, e. A Middle EngJI 


'o<Iriv/^ ^ ^ ^ pnltt, «. A lliddle Eii^ish form of jMHi. 

fffniftririminli hiTB PpM*>** (P?* *« pUltoOiOMCiml-^i'iMmi), a. i<L.JNd.(jNtiH 

witiii«ii.n|ir.ohb.ir. , .triking, < L. wJtorfcpp. pOtut, l»eat, pottage, poiSidge + -SoeoiMj V. 

iaodjrtiiraii., wdidM. Btriko, drive: eee onIwI.I The aot of driving Soft or eemUfluld, ae tfie anbetanoe of a pool* 


jft or semi*flulA as tfie gnbstanoe of a 
tioe; pulpy.— 8. Macerated; pulpifled; partly 
dig^ted: as, aptdfooeoM mass of food mihe 
stomach. 


forward: opposed to gscfioii or fraction. 

How genend and ancient aoever the common opinion 
may he that attraction la a kind of motion quite dlnerfng 

tiilnkatfi^onaapeoleaofiwliloii. Smith, 1788), named after Blobafd Jhatenep 

- - - 0780-1801), an Eni^ish botanist.] A genus of 

leguminous shrubs of the tribe Padalfriem. it 
la chancteriied by united keel-petala, a .large Xmtam^ 
petal, two ovnlea an ovate two-valved pod, penlateni 
braotieta doaely Inveatlng the calyx, and dry or thread- 
like atipulea. The 7A apeolea are all Anatrallan. They 
bear undivided and alternate or rarely whoried Sat or con- 
cave leavea, and browniah atlpnlca often enlarged to form 
an Involuoro nnder the yellow or orange Sowera, which are 
■olltary in the axila or crowded in terminal hcada. They 
are dwarf and ornamental evergreenf^ nanally from 1 to 8 


Ji apeolea of puMon. 

Boifie, Cause of Attraction by Bnotlon, L 
Tlie operation of natnre ii different from meohaniam, 
it doing not ita work by trnaion or omMou, by knockinga 
or thruatiugi^ aa if it were without Chat which it wrought 
upon. Cudw/rik, Intellectual Hyatcm, p. IfiA 

imlslTe (pursiv), a, [< L. pulgua^ pp. of ptU 
lerCf beat, strike, drive (see ), + -Inc.] 1 . 
Constraining; compulsory. [Bara.] 


The puirive itrain of consclunoe. 

8. Impulsive. Naren, 

In end my puMra braiiie no art affoorda 


ManUm, 


aa«u> wswaMa umsm wx Matauviaaiwu wmMSWS/ MVWi a Mf Si 

feet high, cultivated ohieSy under tiie name Pvttmum; 
one, P, daphwtidMf which reachca 8 tact, la known in Vic- 


pnlsometw (pulHwm'e-ter), b. 


.[< L. puUm, a 


Obsolete forms at paul- 


Ai.goMeformofiA>glfry. 

in (jS'ltt)f ». fHawaiian.] _A fine siUty yel- 
wish f 


High dirab hia pute in many an even row. 
htiop atrike the ponderoua roota in aoll below. 

Crabbe, Works, 1. 41. 

pnlM-OUnra (puls'k^rv), •>. The siihygmograph- 
ic tracing of a pulse-wave, 
pulao-glus (puis'glAs), n. An instrument in- 
Umded to exhibit the ebullition of liquid at low 
temperatures, constructed 
like a cryophoms. The bulbs 
are connect by a donder item, 
and partially oharaed with water, 

ether, or aloohd, Uie supernatant ^ . ^ 

air having been expellM by boil- permitting it to 

Ing, and tlie opening hermetically sealed by a blowpipe. Sow Into the other. 
If one of the bulbs is msped, the heat of the hamf wiU Htram entm at c; 
cause the fortnation of vapor and drive the liquid Into 
the other bulb, producing a violent ebullition in the lat- 
ter. M.U,KtiiffkL 

[<j)tttec + 4cs8.] Hav- 


PulM-gUua. 
able 


machine than the dd stylo of vacuum-pump. 
Initration a and a' 
are bottle-shaped 
chambers; A Is toe 
bonnet with 
steam-passMcs; e 
Is a spherical val VO 
which excludea 
the steam from one 
chsmbor while 


III tlie tt- 


pulaelew (pule'lee), a. [<j 
ing no iiulee or piusatlon. 


He lay a full half-hour on toe sofa, deato-oold, and al- 
most pwliwte. Kingtbntf Two Years Ago^ xt. 

pulselessness (puls'les-nes), v. Failure or ces- 
sation of the pulse. 


pul-Bornm), ft.; pi. pulaella (-k). 
: L. pifCfWg, a beating: seeimbw^.] 


pnlsellnin (f 

rNL.,dim.of_. . , 

A propiilsivo filament or flagoliiform appen- 
dage, as the tail of a spermatozoan, which by its 
lashing motions propels the body to whion it 
is attached, it is a modiSed form of Sagellum ohteSy 
charaotoristlc of spenuatosoa, but possessed by some few 
flagdlnto infusorians, whose sotion serves to drive the 
snlraslcule hsekward throngh the water. S. B, 
iwy IT. 8. KenL Oompare Aapeffvni, gubtmactdumt frao- 

The flagollnm of the Klsgellata is totally distinct from 
tliepuMum of toe Bseteris. JViugc. Ib^, XIX. sre. 

pulse-rate (puls'rAt), n. The number of pulsa- 
tions of an artery in a minute. The normsl pulse- 
rate of man In adult life, reoltning, and niidtstuibed by o- 
ertion, averagoa, for the time between breakfast and retir- 
ing at nlghL abont 72. Ihero la a large diurnal variation, 
the rate falling to 60or below during the night, and rising 
to 76 or more at noon or some other time during toe day. 
The rate la from 140 to 180 or leas during the first year of 
Ilf Ob falls 111 the nextyear to loO, and reaches the adult rate 
shortly after puberty; after 00 years of age there is a 
slight inoreuse. The pulse-rate of woman Is 8 to 6 beats 
higher than that of roan. Height of stature diminishes 
pulse-rate. Ihe rate during health varies greatly, from 
unknown onuses, in different persons— some rates being 

or oilier 

ill a StailuiiiH Muui 111 M HHMiig, ur. ■Bill mwro, an n a-miuni- 

bent posture. It is raised by excitement, by exerUoni by 
pyrexls, by various drugs and diseases, 
pnlae-wamer (puls'wfir'mAr), n, A wristlet. 
[Colloq.] 

pnlfie-waye (puls' w&v), n. The vrave of raised 
tension and arterial expansion which starts 
from the aorta with eaotv ventricular systole, 
and travels to the capillaries. Its veloeity va- 
ries greatly, but in most cases lies between 4 


Hteam entori at c; 
d Is an Induction- 
INUnime for water; 
a and s' are vol- 
canised rubber 
valves; / and /, 
valve-seats; A the 
delivery • ommss^ 
shown (with other 
parts) in dotted 
outline ; g and ft, 
eduction - valves 
for water; i and 
f,va]vc.gaardB;>, 
an air-chamber; 
k and A, bonnets 
ooveiitw open- 
ings whereby the 
VMves may he 



PulKMneter, ihown In Kctlrni. 


reached for adjustment or repair ; I and f, rods which hold 
tlie Indaotion-valves and their attachments in place : n 
and n', brass sookot-hesded bolts which secure the valves 
g and & and their attaohmenU in their plaocs. Into tlie 
neok of each of the ehambera a and a' is serewed a amall 
Inlet air-vilvo (not ehownX A similar valve Is fitted to the 
chamber/. Btoam entering chamber a expels its contents, 
and then, oondonslng, forms a partial vaennm. The valve 
then oloses the opening into tliat chamber, and admlte 
■team into the other. Water then risea to fill the vaonons 
chamber: also a little air entori through the minute sir- 

valve in the neok. " “ 

chamber are expel SVU, MIV vaviusi WIIUVUMM aiBVgWII 

other vYenUfollnwMdeMribed fort he Antchanber* 

■mall quantity of air admitted, being heavier tiian steam, 
forms s film over toe upper sarface of the water, and, be- 
ing a non-condnotor of neat, prevents wasteful oondenia- 
lion of steam, which would otoerwlse arise from the direct 
contact of the steam with the water. The madilne de- 
rives Its name from the pnlsstoiy sotion eff the steam 


lowisE fiber obtained in the Hawaiian Islands 
from tree-ferns of the genus CiboUumf the 
bases of whose leafstalks it densely covers. 
It is exported in considerable quantity, oblefiy to San 
Franoiaeo, for use in stuAug mattoemes, eto. A species of 
the genus, C. Baronubt, of nt^osl Asia and the Malayan 
Islauda yields (■■ do also apeoies of DMnmfola like pnid- 
net, used for the same pnipoae, and also employed in sur- 
gery as a meohanioal stvptio. 

pulT. An abbreviation of Latin jMcfofo, powder : 
used in medical prescriptions. 
pnlTOraUe (ptdVfi-Ta^bi), a. [< L.inefoerare, 
dust, reduce to powder (< 


cover with , 

(pttfoer-), dust, powder), -h -aofo.] Capable of 
being pulverized, or reduced to fine powder. 
[Bare.] 

In. . . the Indies hefarnlabed himself with some liquid 
■nbstanoes afforded by wounded plants that as soon as 
he osme near Enrope^ and not before, tamed into consis- 
tent and jndveraUe bodleo. Bogle, Worka 1. 888. 

polyfiraceOHB (pul-ve-r&'shius), a. r< L.jpid- 
vis (pglwer-), dust, powder, + -aceoiw.] laooU 
and having a dusty or powdery suxfkce; 
pulverulent. 

pnlTeraint (pul'v^rfin), «. [as P.pvivdHn^ < 
It. polverino, < ywKeere, powder : see potiHler.] 
A powder-bom, espeoiaUy one for fine primlnj^ 
powder. 

pnlverate (pnl'v§-rflt), e. f.; pret. and pp.pg^ 
verated, ppr. pulveraUng, [< L. pulveratus, pp. 
of nulveraro (> It. pofoerarc), cover with dust, 
reduce to powder, KjmlvUt (puleer-), dust, pow- 
der : see powder,"] To beat or reduce to powder 
or dust; pulverise. [Bare.] 

They litter them (their horaea] in their own dong; first 
dryedlntoeSnnandpMftNwalwL Aifi^T7avalles,pb5L 


Pnnwt0W8(puHvfi.*t5'TeB), n.pt.^ [ML., 
r isdcKirihed for the first chamber. The pl- of pulverator, < L. pidverare, j 


up. jMfiseraftur, 

reduce to powder: seeniffoerafo.j Birds which 
habitually roll themselves in the dust, aa 
Mosoree, 

pnlvwr-dagrt (puI'T&^U), «. Same aa PMmp* 
We^eBdati, 




or lesi^ and othera loo or more jvithout inoonvenieiioe nalsag (pursns). n. [L.: see Dwteei.] The pulse. placed the ashes which were to be spriu- 

?iSS2r ^-Pi3SniaitBnaa^.U»iI^to^ Wed upon the faithful on Ash Wedaeaday” 

^ ■*??***» oTi Still m<«, in a reoum- tti^g and weak*— PnlaiiB UiraiiilanB. a nnlse made up pnlTUrapiUI (pul-vfi^p^us)^ * 


of cymes consisting of two beats followed 
FnlSUS Oder, eqalok pulse. Seeptibe.— I 
Ins, a dleroUo pulse. See jmlm.— Pnlsui 


pnlsenm 



inal in strength, or dissimilsr in form in the 1 
~ AdnxtUbahardpuIse. Seepnlsf.— 
aAitormpnlse. Seepufoi.— Pnltpihy- 


. _ o. [< L. pn/eerswr, 

eontaining dust, < puUfU (pulrer-), diut, adies; 
see powder,] Powdery or dusty ; pulvemlenta 


j' 


•mm n . J J. VWUVAjr w uuBi/y 

Hwa pnlvwlll, vnlvnilM (pnl'TpHria), 

•7^i?**«e-),dnet,aifliea, + ^^^^^ 

NsT: ef harlUa. 

, P^TWiSaUd (pul'Te>Xl4W-U), 0. [mF.iWl- 

torodatMiin.i^idiartn.— pa]inulBtinhtMtBa,aa at Sp. jpNisMiMiMrmlt. pehwrtaMew; 


I hyperdicrotio ^le. *Bee pnfae.— j 
a pulse in whloh there is an extra f 



I«F. 




m lU polmiim0h»e ; m jpukmke + 
-alM.] Th0*ttt of piilviAdBliig^cMr^]^ 
dost or powder. Aleo epelled puiverisaUan, 


K-i). [L.. 

.alltt 


snre, pohMinamur^f CLL. jpulperirare, reduce to 
duet, < Ik pnlvia ipuUf9r-)t duet, powder: see 
powder J L trane. To reduce to fine powder, 
as by pounding, grinding, etc. 

Tba liiloyi Vroplitt, with luit fniy moor'A 
Toraell tlM HoMt hieBrottMr th^ reproov'd, 

And jwlwf«'dS% Idol 

WMiCir, tr. ol Du BurUi’i Weaka IL, The Lawe. 

XX. imrmut, 1. To become redue^ to fine 
powder: fall to dust. — 2. In omiih,, to roll or 
wallow in the dust; take a sand- or duat-batli, 
as a hen or partrid^. 

Also epelled pulverise, 

pnlwariaer (pul'vs-ri-e6r), n, 1. One who or 
that which pulveriaee; especially, a machine 
for breaking the soil, crushing stone, grinding 
grain, etc.— 2. In ortUth,, a him that habitually 
rolls or wallows in the dust or takes sand-baths; 
one of the Pulveratores, 

The ilngularilT of mannen . . . peonliar to a few qpe- 
oloi, by Kime oauad jndwtiiira 

/ Hdfmts, in llontaga'a OmUh. Diet. 

Also spelled^ieeHser. 

pglweriimg-inill (pul'ye-ri-sing-mil), n. An 
apparatusfor reducing the ingimieuts of gun- 
powder separately to an impalpable powder 
before they are combined in the mcoiporating- 
miU. 

pnlwarons (purvg-rus), a, [< L. puhis (pukfer^), 
dust, powder: see powder,'} Oonsisting of dust 
or powder; like powder. Smart, 
pnlwemlanoa ^ul-ver'^lgns), n, [< pulveru- 
len{t) + -cs.] Dustiness; powder; the state of 
being dusted over, powdery, or pulverulent, 
pnlvemlent (pul-ver'^lent), a, [ae F. puXviru^ 
tent as 8p. Pg. imloeruleHto, < L. pulveruUmtuSt 
full of dust, covered with dUst, < jmlvis {pulver-), 
dust, powder: ftoo powder,} 1, Dusty; consist- 
ing 01 fine powder; powdery: as, calcareous 
stone is sometimes found in the puleeruleni 

- - -a 
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polTilliis (pul-viPus), N.; t) 
a little cushion: sea pamQ In satom., a littlo 
process, like a oushiom pad, or sucker, between 
the elavi or claws of the apical or terminal 
tarsal joint of an inseePs leg; a foot-pad. a 
nnlvlllni Is a modified plaatnlA<myonIsm. or snpodiniii, 
fonning a pad often fanlslied wmi tabuuw halfi which 
■oerote an adheaWt rabaUnoe, onaMlns the faMWOt to walk 
on smooth anifaces. llio onanlra of a fiy*s foot la an ex- 
ample. Also jmfnfnitfni 

pnlTlnar (pul-vPn|Lr), a. and », [< L. nelri- 
naris, of or belonmng to a cushion or pillow; 
puMnariumt usually paisiiiiif, a couch made of 
cushions; < puMnus, a oushionjlmlster, pillow, 
elevation: see pillow,} X. a, I^dod or pad- 
like; cushiony; pillowy: as, the puldnar prom- 
inence of the brain. 

n. fi. 1. A pillow or cushion; a medicated 
cushion.— 2. The posterior inner part of the 
optic thalamus, forming a prominence on its 
upper surface. Also called nosfcHor tubercle, 
—3. The eusliion of fat filling up the non- 
articular part of the acetabulum. 

Pnlvlnaria (jml-vi-nftM-ft), n, [NL. (Targioni- 
Tozzetti, 18(38), < L. fHdviHus, a cushion: see 
pulHn UM,} A notable genus of bark-lice or soale- 
insccta of the homoptorous family Coceidw, The 
fonisles are larRc, olrcufar, luid fist, with a dense white, 
onthlnn-shaped, and waxy m-mssi. Ibey are very tnjnrl- 
oos to tnM!fi and plants. P. vitvi damaset grape-vlnea In 
Europe, and P. InnunuiratiUt la a Rroat peat to matilo 
ahade-treoa In tlie United States, when It la known as the 
cottony mapU-cealc. 

pnlvinate (purvi-nat), a, r< Ia, pulvinatus^ 
oiishion-shaiieil, having a swelling or elevation, 
< pulffinm^ a cushion, an elevation: see piUow,} 
1. Pulviiiur; cushiony; pillowy; pad-like.— 2. 
In bof., cushion-shaped. 

Also pulviniform, 

Pnlvlnate prothoraz or pronotnai. In aniota., a pro- 
thorax or pronotnni which is depreasMl in one place and 
appeals to lio puffed ont In othen^ giving a fanciful re- 


lava from which am or steam has escaped in 
large quandties while it was becoming eonsoli- 
daM. Pumice Is mmally a form of obsidian, and con- 
tains from 6D to 76 per cent, of sUJoa. It Is often BO porous 
as to float on water for a considerable time after being 
ejected from a voloano. After Ita pores become filled with 
water it sinks to the bottom, its spaotflo gravity being near- 
ly two and a half times thst of water. 

Planted in rude and nnonltlvated plaoea, amongst rooks 
and dry pmitAM*. fiUva. 

Like as a awarm of bees that In an hollow pnmim pend 

Pkacr, Afin^ xli. 

pninioe (pum'is or pu'mis), v, A; pret. and m, 
pumiced^ ppr. pumking, [< pumice^ fi.] To 
polish, rub, or otherwise mat with pumice- 
stone ; especially, in eiher-plating^ to clean with 
piiinieo and water, as the surface of an artiole 
to be plated. 

We who have raimcd beards are ornel by preserlpCIon 
and acolaiiiatlon ; while they who have pmniecA fSoes and 

K rfnmed hslr are cnlled cruel only In the moments of 
ideniess, and In the pauses of Irritation. 

Lendar, Diogenes and Plato. 
The box Iwing finished, the outside Is pnmiSsMC and pol- 
ished, snd any eppUcatlons of gilding can be made. 

IPorMniip ItccHpUr 1st ser., p, m, 

pnmioeonfi (p^-mish'ius). a, [< L. pumieeue, of 
or pertaining to puniic'e, \ pumcF (jmmie-), pum- 
ice: see Pertaining to pumice; con- 

sisting of pumice, or resembling pumice: as, 
pumiSjous structure. 

Mtamte angnlsr fragments of pumfemNui glass, such as 
is thrown high In the air during violent eroptloiia 

Seienet, Vn. $79, 

pnmlce-ltone (pum 'is-ston), vi. [Formerly also 
pumiestoufi, pumy^sionc! < pumice + atone. Cf. 
AS. pumic^tae,} Same as pumice. 

Fire, bUl'n from Ileav'n, or else by Art Indtod, . . • 
Or from som Mountains burning imwelB throw'n, 
Bepleat with Hulpliur, Pltoh, and Pumy stone. 


very minute scales, 
hot .1 (a) Covered as if with powder or dust; 
pulveraceous: said of surfaces, (b) Of very 
slight cohesion : said of tissues. 

The ^'thallua'* which Increases In tbiokness by the for> 
motion of now layers npoii Its firee surfsocb has no very de- 
fined limit, and, m oonsequetioa of the sligbt adbeslon of 
its oomponenta is said to be ** miloenilsnf.” 

IT. JK cntyMuter, Mlcroa., 1 826 . 

4. Addicted to lying and rolling in the dust, as 
fowls. 

PnlTnr-Wednefidaff (puPvbr-wona^d^), n. [< 
L. pulvis [pulver-), dust, ashes (see powder), + 
Wednesday,} Same as Ash Wednesday, 
pnlvilt (pulWil), ff. [Also jMiZeifto ana pidviUo, 
puMlUon pulviUo; < It. pomglio, < L. puUfUtus, 
a little cushion, coiitr. from ptUbinulus, < tnd- 
a cushion, an elevation.] A little hag 
of perfumed powder; a sachet. 


Pina Pslni, a hatUring Gla^ i£d%aS1ca!d%iubs. 

Oey, The JPsn, 1 188. 

pulPilt (pnPvil), V, t, [< puMl, n.} To sprinkle 
with pulvil or a perfumed powder. 

Have you pulviU'd the Ooodiman and Postilion, that 
they may not stink of the Stabler 

Oengmct Way of the World, tv. 1. 

pmlvrll-oafiet (puPvil-k&s), n. A receptacle for 
perfumed powder and other articles of the toi- 
let, as combs, eto. 
pulPiliot, Same as pulvil. 

It was easy for the porter In Vsrauhar to pjus for Bean 
GUnoher, by bonowlng hIs laoe ana his pufsoi^ 

Ifsflflsfsyj Petrarch. 
pillPillar (pul'vi-l|r), a, [< L . pulviUus -or^.] 

Cnshion-like or pad-like, as a process on an in- 
sect^s tarsus between the claws ; of or pertain- 
iim to a pulviUus. 
pnmllet, n. Same as pukHL 
pUlTillL fi. Plural of puMUus, 
pnlpSUxorm (pul-vU'l-fdm), a. [< L. puMUus, 
a little oushiom + forma, formil In eatofii., 
resembling a pulviUus; eiuhion-like: $B,upul- 
viuybrm empodium. 

pnlfllliot, pulTlllot, n. Same as puMl. 

^ fitmars perfumed the air wiUi mOlla of inoonia 
, and jwlsAltoa and wore so int e rwov e n with 
t they grew np Injdeoss of embroidery. 

Ae ftw is w ^ Speotalbr, Sa 


■emblanco to a ciishloii or pillow 

down In any part Kirby. 
imlviliatM (pul'vi-na-tcd), a, [< puMnaie + 
] In nrvH,, noting a swell ing or bulging out 
in any part of an ortlcr, or any member so miar- 
acterlxed, as some fricacM. Also cuWod pUhwed, 
pulvinately (purvi-nat-li), adv. In boi,, in a 
piilvinato manner, 
pulvini. n. Plural of puMnus, 
pulvinilorm (pul-viiri-f6rm), a, [< h.pulvi* 
HUH, a cushion, an elevation, + forma, form.] 
Same as pulvlnaie. 

pnlTlnulUS (pill -vin^fi -Ills), n.; pi. jmlvinuli 
(-If). [NL., < L. puUsinulm, a little cushion, a 
little bank of earth, dim. of pulvinus, a cushion, 
an elevation.! In entom,, same m pulviUus, 
pnlvlnilS (pni-vi'ims), ».; pi. pulvini (-ni). 
[NL., < L. pulvinus, a cushion, liolster, pillow, 
elevation: see pillow,} In Iwt., same as cush^ 
ion, 2 ij). 

pulvlplume (purvi-plfim), n. [< NL. pulvU 
pluma, < L. puiiHs, dust, powder, -f pluma, a 
leather.] Same as powder-rlown, 
pulwar (pul'war), «. [Also palwar; E. Ind.] 
A light, KocllesH, neatly built boat used on the 
Ganges. 

pulsa-oU (pul'zj^il), n. [Origin uncertain.] 
A fixed oil yielded by the seeds of the physic- 
nut, Jatt'ftpha Curcas, used medicinally and for 

g moral purposes. The seed Is produr4Ml largeW In 
e C!ape Verd lalendi, and exported to Lisbon, where 
chiefly the oil is cxpreMwl. Also called Jetrvpha-oil (see 
Jaittnpha), wed-od, and purgudra-oH, 

puma (pu'mil), n, [< Peruv. jpamu, a puma.] 
1, Same as <wu4/ar. — 2. [crif^.j [NL,] A genus 
of JfHkUe, such as the cougar. Sir W, ~ 
pumelo, n, &VV pomelo. 


Wfih sparkliiui fury spreiula 
Sylwettor, tr. of Du fiartai 


. Jardine, 


pumopt, ff* Home as pumice, 

ThoUs In her bower 
Of pumey and traluoont pebble stones 
Becelves the weary bridegroom of the sea, 

Pede, England's HoUdsys. 

pumieate (pfi'mi-kat), v, t,i pret. and pp.p«ffi»- 
cated, ppr. pumUsaiing, [< L. pumkatua, pp. of 
pumicarc, rub smooth with pumice, < jrnmex 
(pumfe-), a pumice-stone: seopNmkM.j To make 
smooth with pumice. [Rare.] 
pumlee (pum^is or pu'mis), n. [Early mod. E. 
also pumish, also pumey, pumie(-^tone); < ME. 

megs, < OF. 

, E. p^noe^) 

Sp. pd/mez s Pg. pomes ss It. » AS. 


fiartas's Weeks, II., TheFurlea 
This mountain, and Indued the whole island, Is evidently 
of volcanic origin, and formed of lava, tufo, and jnimtos 
stone. Ebsteee, Italy, lit L 

Pumic stones I hastlv hent 
And threwe. Rponmrt Bhep. Cal., Maroh. 

pnoilclform (pum'i-si-fdrm), a, [< L. pumex 
(pttffilc-), pumicc, + forma, form.] Itesembling 
pumice: B)»eciflcally applied in geology to cer- 
tain light spongy rocks having the texture of 
pumice. 

pumicofid (pum'i-kos), a, [ss It. pumicoso, po» 
miooso, < L. pumicosus, like pumice, porous, < 
pumex (puwlr-), pumice: wo pumice,} Con- 
sisting of or resembling pumice. 

The cavity of the sinus was almost enUrelyoocnpled by 
a pumieace aeposit. Sir w, Uamitten, 

pumie-fftonet, •*, Same as pumice-stone, 
pummacet, n. An obsolete form ot pomace, 
pummel, ft. and v, Soo pommel, 
pummolo, ft. Hec pomelo, 
pnmp^ (pump), ft. [< ME. pumpc, < OF. pomps, 
¥,ponipe (> Russ, pofftpff) ss (Tat. Bp. Pg. bom- 
ba, pump ; cf. D. pomp ss MLG. LG. jmmpe ma 
G. pumpc 89 Bw. pump as Dau. pumpc, a pump; 
also in another form, {},plHmpe, a pump; of. 
G. plumpen =: E. dial, plump, v,, jmnip, forms 
simulating plump*^, or more prob. original, and 
connected with plump'd, and thus ult., like 
plunge, < Jj. plumbum, lead: see plump'd. The 
relations of the forms are difiicult to deter- 
mine, owing in pari to the imitative intent 
api>ar. present in them.] 1. One of several 
kinds of hydraulic and pnoiimatie machines. 
( 0 ) A hydranllc machine for iwsJng 
liquids rrum a lower to a bigbor lovul 
through a pipe or passage by moans 
of one or iiioro pistons or hungers 
(with or without vslvusX or analogues 
of these devices, working In, or In 
oorrelallon with, one or more pump- 
bsirele, pump-stocks, chambers, or 
conflned spacoa. Of this claas the 
common aingle-acting hous^pump, 
the detaila ot which are shown in 
the ont, Is a familiar example. (6) A 
hydtmuilo machine forforclng llqnida 
under presoure through one or more 
pipes or passages, In any direction, 
by means of one or more pistons or 
piniigen^ or anslogues of theaa de- 
vloca^ working in one or more eylln- 


pomyee, pomys, jumums^ pomayse, 

*pomice (T), vemacularly ponce * 
es Sp. pimez s Pg. pomes ss It ^ 
pumieCstdn) as D. puim(stem) m OHG. humez, 
MHG. humez, bimz, G. bims, bims^stein) as Bw. 
pimisten) as Dan. pimpisten), pumice, < L. 
pumex ipumio-), pumice-stone, any light po- 
rous stone; perhaps orig. *iipumex, < tgmma, 
ioemi ewi spume, Cf. doublet potMOfl^.] Lava 
having a loose, spongy or cellular stnictore; 



dera trnnkiL pump-barrels, pump- 
stocks, ehambm, or oonfltied spaces. 

Sec forcc’pump, (e) A pneumatic 
machine ibr forcing aBriform flnlds 
or vapors in any direction through a 

pipe or paaeage by means of one or 

mere plstpne, or their anSlcgues or sfogle-sctiag Csrt-inm 
aquivBlenta, worUiig In one or more Hou«e*|iwinti. 
chambers, cylinder^ pump-barrels. «. kmt s. plunger 
or pump-stocks. See oir-jwmp and futcrumi 

mercury ak-pumg. fin the dfo- 

tSiwJf/. fiSiwS 

lAinisni performs the fnneiloa of a ii«ndoiiwr|Nuak 



pliton. In the the ''huttom** on 

are eulMtatitJelly plittnia of a lUttng-pnin^ In the 

O i, which forvee water through a ■plnilpaMagfLai the 
inedean urew, the poitloni of the walli of the paa- 
■age lying liehiiid tlio liquid are the analoguea of idatona. 
Ill rotary putnm, acting hy direct presaure or b/ oontilf- 
ugal force, or having a turbinate fomit the analoguea of 
platona are the rotaU ng vane% bucketa, etc. In pruyMBcr- 
jMmtjw, the bladea of the propuller-wlieel repreaent the 
platona. in pumpa of the wumte-^ variety, tnoluding 
ateam vacnuni-piiinpei the pulaometer, etc., the rapreaon* 
tatlon of the piatoii in a vulutnu of ateam whicli flrat preoaea 
upon the liquid, and la then condenaed and replaoea bv on 
equal volume of liquid, which in ita tom la alaplaoed Iqr 
anoUior volume of ateam. In Jet<putnp&, the anahupie <n 
the piatoii ia eltlier a liquid column moving at high vUl^ 
city to furtte other poiiiona of liuuld or vapor forward, or 
a oolumii («f air, gaa, or vapor, which, In the ateam tnjeotor 
and ejector, ia ateam that la condenaed to a liquid dnrliig 
ita movement without much reduction in ita Tdlooil^f.l 
2. [< V.] All artful effort to extract or 

elicit mforniatioii, as by indirect question or 
remark. |.OoUoq.] 

1 waa the eaaler Indeed booauee, for all her fneiMW, ahe 
gave no hliiU of the key and the door, Ao., which, niid he 
oommaiiloated to her, ahe would not have forborne giving 
me a touch of. Mohardm^ Pamela 1. 171. 

Atmosphsrlo, ontrinujEsl, oentriMtsl pump. Hee 
tlie adjecti vea. — Cttroalatlllf pninp,the jpnmp employed 
to move a current of cold waiter through a aurftuie-coii- 
donaer. In a marine engine the water u taken from the 
aea, made to circulate through the condenaer. and then 
thrown overboard.— Dental pump, a device for freeing 
the mouth from aallva during dental operatlona. Alao 
called aoMiia-imiiq?.— DlfllnentlSl pnmp. See 
Mkf.— Double-sotlnff pump, a pump which, Inatoad of 
dlaohar^ngand iiiditmliigllquidln Itaoutward atroko only, 
both inauota and dlacharjpai at each atroke. An Inlet- and 
an outlet- valve la arrangj^ at each end of the pump; the 
piaton la aolid and vniveleaa ; an induoUon liranch-plpe or 
paaaage loada to each Inlet-valve ; and a diacluiige branch- 
pipe or paaamre leada from each outlet- va1vo.—Booentrla 
pump, a cylinder in which revolve a hub and axla ve- 
ranged eeceiitrtoally. Thu water eniera by one opening 
and eaeapea by another, expelled by flapa upon the hub, 
whloli aerve aa platona In the apace lietween the hub and 
oaae.— Jack-hSM pump, a nnmp having Ita delivery-pipe 
attached to the pump-barrel or -cylinder by a gooaeneck 
oonnectlim. Thia form of attachment la uaed eapeelally in 
lifting-pninpa for 
raiaing water from 
deepahaftaorbor- 
lnga.-MtroarlSl 
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frofif. To work s pump; ntise water or otiher 
liquid with a pump. 


Wot aa oh Gharon, wanting to defray. 


, . , to/tliewajr« 

Then tag*d at th* oare, belDg that only aoole 
Who In thy barge did neither moune nor boala 
Biyiiood, pfilogaea (Worka, ed. Pearaoq, 1874. VL 
UarlnenL . . . while thtj pour out their vowa to thair 
aavloar goda. at the aame time fkdl Inatny to their taeU^ 
and punv without Intarmiaalon. 

Divine Legation, iU. 8. 
Pnmpliif Of the barometir, the oaoUlation of the mei^ 
only hi the tube of a barometer, reanltlng from audden 
movementa of the Inatmment or aometlmea from the me- 
ohanlcal Influence of blaata of air in oompreaalng or rare- 
friiig the air when the barometer ta plaoed near an obatmo- 
tloii. At aea, where the barometer ia aubjeot to the pltob- 
ing end rolling of the veaael, pnmplng la eapedally trou- 
bleaomeb and, in order to diminiab It. marine barometera 
are oonfetrueted with the tube oonhraotod for a oonaldara- 
blejp^ of ita length. « 

n. trans. 1. To raise with a pump: as. to 
pump water.— 2. To free from water or other 
fluid by moans of a pump or pumps: iui,topump 
a ship.— 8. To elicit or draw out by or as by 
artful interrogation: as, to pump out secrets. 

I'll atand aalde whllat thou pumjp^d out of him 
Uia builneaa. B. Jontim, Tale of a Tub, Iv. & 

4. To subject to a pumping process for the 
purpose of extracting, procuring, or obtaining 
something, such as money, information, or se- 
crets. 

Bere— 'Ua too little, but 'tla all my store ; 

“ • * Ifetchtoi 


the partners, to preyient water from miming 
downitesldes. 

ptlliip-diili(pii]np^d41),a. Thediseharge^iq^t 
(originally and still eommonly 4 troiAVof a 
pump, wfiioh directs the flow; speoineslly, a 
long detaehable hose or tube uisd im horn 
ship to cottduot water from a pomp meross the 
ship and over the side. Pun^p-dues aie.^lso 

from one vat into aaoth^?^ Aliml^leSdaSf^ 
(pumpt),p.a. [(pun^l 4- Out 
of breath; panting; breathless: sometimes 
with out [CoUoq. or slang.] 


ewyofr-immp, un- 
der nwroury. -Os- 


oloMM two valved 
aeotom or vibrat- 
ing chanibem that 
oaolllate upon a 
pivot under the 
ooiitrolof ahnndle 
or lever. It oper- 
atea by the oscil- 
lation of the sec- 
tor-shaped platona 
which altomalely 
suck waterintu and 
discharge it from 
the inclosing ves- 
sel. — Pendulum 
pomp. Hee |Mif»- 
duftmik — Fump- 
jolnt madhine, a 
machine fbr fltting 
together thu ioints 
of pnmp-stooKa by A 
boring out ana 
turning down the 
lolnitig ends to 
form a socket- 
joint. — Botsry 
pnilip,any pnmp 
thataotsby tne ro- 
tary motion of the 
part or parts that 
foroe the liquid 
forward. Bee cut* 
under enUrifUffoi. 

— Mlya-punm. 

Same as timital 
fump. — Ungle- 

aetitiw ti mw w 

in oontranlstiiic- 
tlon to do«Me-act- 



'.which 


tioil 

TUl 

imr valves 

tiy uscilUtlnif Uie handle JV, caiuldg e 
Bpoiidliix oscillation of the plstoa> 7 , e 

turns ui»ii/asa center, and w provided 

valves 1. 1', opening upwardly into die chamlier 
/, into which the wnter is forced at each sue- 
ceshlvM oscillation, * '* ' 

... . . throivh the oductl 

dlsohaiges during 
one stroke only— -the ootwsrd stroke. Compare Hrpiis. 
Bplrsl-pump. Same as ArMnudeau feme (whiob aea, 


111 in to pump my dad, and 

tf uses LooUng Qlaaa, U. 4. 

Not to rove, and pump one's Fancy 
For Popiah Similes b^na See. 

JHtior, To Fleetwood Shephard. 

I am going to pump Hr. Benilw for deslgna 

Wafpolf^ Lettera, U. 964. 

Ho . . . Anally made a motion with his arm aa if he 
were working an Imaginan pump-handle^ thereby Inti- 
mating that be (Hr. Trottery oouaidered himself as under- 
going the prooesBof being jHtnvMii by Mr.4iamnel Weller. 

lM 0 leiM.Piokwiok,xvL 
Td pusm ship, to urinate. CI'UwJ 
pumj^Tpump), n. [I^b. < F. pompe^ pomp, or- 
numeni, show (> Wt. pump, ponm, show); cf. 
G. pumphosen, wide pautafoons, C(LG.)|>fimj), 
pomp, show, 4- hoien, hose; pumpaiiefet a 
large, olumsy boot, < (LG.) jmmp, pomp, show, 
4- Hiiefel^ boot : see pomp. For tlio form, cf. 
pumpet torpompefi A low shoe or slipper, wiili 
a single unwelted sole, and without a heel, or 
with a very low heel, worn chiefly for dauoing. 

Thy pumpt, as white as waa the milk. 

And yet thou wooldst not love me. 

OrmruimvM OhUd'a Ballade, IV. 

Thon ahalt not need to travel with thy |wm|w full of 
gravel any more, after a blind Jade and a hamper. 

b, Jtmton, Poetaster, ill. l. 

The usual attire of a gentleman, via . 
w a istcoat, a oruah hat, a abam frill, and a wl 

TAoedeniy, Book of Snobs, L 

mmpace (pmn'pfj), [< ptwipi + -affeq 
The amount pnmped; the quantity or amount 
raised by pumping. 

The pumpugu for the year averaged flOL664fwe nllona 
perday.^^ SfideoXn/XYnTlia 

pump-barrel (pump'bar^ol). n. The wooden 
or metal cylin^r or tube which forms the body 
of a pump, and in whieh the piston moves, 
pump-bit (pump'bit), n, Same as nosihbit 
pump-bob (pump'bob), n. In a steam-engine, 
a form of bell-crank lever serving to convert 
rotary motion into reciprocating motion, for 
operating a pump^piston, 

“ 1 , n, A toggle^n used 
[assachusetts, U. 8.] 

The piston of 

the common pump, having a valve opening up- 
ward 


to'^set in, the artlUaiy bo r aaa w«w 

pimp$d out, and ordan were given to retire. 

r. IT. AiiaiaB, Diary in India, XL 878. 

pumped^ (pumpt), a, [< puu^^ + -adB.] Pro* 
vidod with pumps; wearing pumps or low dress 
shoes. [Bare.] 

All the young geottemen tightly oravatted, oniled, and 
jMMqped. puma, DomlMf and Boo, xiv. 


4- -er^.] 1. One who or that which pumps. 

The flame lasted about two minutes from the that the 
pmapar began to draw out the air. Doyli^ Works, L M. 

2. A mineral-oil well from which tiie oil most 
bo piimiied up, as distinguished from one foom 
which tne oil fosnes in a natural jet. 
pumpernickel (pum'pdr-nik^el), n. [< G. 
pumjwmieket former! v also orig. 

a heavy, blookish fellow, hence applied to a 
coarse, heavy bread; < pumper, the noise of a 
heavy fall (( pumpoit. fall, plump: see plump 
andptimpi), -f Nickel, a jpopular abbr. of the 
common personal name Nicolaus, Nicholas : see 
Niok^, nkikel,'] A kind of coarse bread made 
from unbolted rye, used especially in Westpha- 
lia. It has a little acidity, but Is agroaabla to tbe taata^ 
though not vay nontlahlng. Alao oalled bombarniektL 
pumpetf, H. Heej)ompet 
pump-gm (pump^gdr), n, Naut, apparatus 
om^oyed in pumping. 

pump-nandlo (pump^an'dl), n. The handle 
or lever attache to the piston-rod of a pump 
for moving the piston up and down. 

She 'a flve and forty. She *1 rod hair. She'S a nose like 
upump-handU. Thadmay, Book at Snobs, xl* 

pump-boad (pump'hed), n. The cap or top of 
a chain-pump, which serves to guide the water 
into the discharge-spout, and as a cover for 
the pump and well ; a pump-hood, 
pump-bood (punsp'htid), n, A semi^lindrical 
frame covering the uji^r wheel of a chain- 

S ump ; a pump-head. It directs the water into 
^e diTOharge-spout, and prevents the throw- 
ing out of part of it by centrifugal foroe. 
pump-house (pump^ous), u. Bame as pump^ 
room. 

It la oustomary to begin the morning [Bath, 1766] by 
Itathing, which oontiuuea from six till about nine : the 
company then repair to the punip-Aotiai^ some to drink the 
hot wat^ but more for pastime, as they are here amuaed 
by a band of mualo, wbioh lUla up the Intervals of wit 
and ploaaantry. ' 14fa qfQiim (reprint 18ii7X p. fia 

pumping-OllgillO (pump'ing^n^jin), n. Any 
form^ motor for operatmg a pump, voiile 


les of many types are merUy laige 1 
* ra to obtain between the terma 


tluotlon 



pumps, a 

Fnmpinjp«nglnes are among the largest engines eon 
atnioted. They are often built aabeam-engliiei^ as at the 
watei^iworka of LouiavlUe In Ksntuoky. and alao as hcrl- 
aontal engines direotjy oonnaoted with horiaontal pumps, 
as in the common atoam-pump 
pumping-shalt (pnm^ping-shkft), fi. See shttft, 
•pumplon (pnm^piqn), n, [Also pompUm, 
pompeon, poumpion, ponmon; < OF. nompoUf a 
melon, a variant (nmnlatinff^a reanplicated 
form) of earlier ptpon (> HE. pepon), < L. 


inff pump, a pump 
that iiiiiucta ana 



ptpo(u-), < Or. wfowp. a kind of melon : ■ 
pepo, Ct pippin^. Hence q. V.] 

pumpkin. [Obsolete or archaic.] 


Heibes cf the bygger aerte, as gourdsa, m< 
i^olnona “ " "" 


enmera p om po m, ditrona and anobe other, ooome to 
peif aouon In the spooe « thlrtia dayea. 


The chain of a 


pump-brake (pump'brSk), n. The arm or hgu- 
dle of a pump, more Mrticularly that form 

^ , which has a horixontal nand-pieoe at the end 

under AreAfoiedm).-;^tsam Jst-mimp. a j^pump In of a lever. Bee krak^, 

iqjMhM'and q^ictor, which are apedai names for ateam Jet- * and reser^ir, nsed for watexiDg and ir- 
pumpa— steam vaonum-pnmp. ftoeemnncm-inmui.--- rigaUng. E,H, Knight 
Subnurged pnmp, a pump the burel and valves of whieh muillHmaill a. 

tennattonj^oe (ojUlM eeive the water, whence It is conveyed mron^ 
the shiFs side by the pnmp-dalos.— 2. A>con- 
ip, ffAaff tiivance to prevent chips and other matters 
. . >Hmimp.) ' from getting to and fouling the chain-pumps. 

ii (pump), V, [ss D, pompeu m G. pumpen •pump-OOSit (pump'kdt), ti. NaaA, a canvas pump-kittls (pump'ketfi), n, 
m ^yp.pumpa m Dan. pumps; from the noun, oover fAstencd about a pnmp» snu nailed to foraW diaphragm fixed at 


PotarMmisr (tr, in Eden's Ftaai Books on Amadoa, 
led. Arber, p. US), 
All manner of stiabge frutta as pomegnmataa oranm 
lompiona. Stow (Arbera Eng. Oarnaa L 477)i 

WeU use this unwholesone humidity, this gross watoiy 
pumptou; well teach him to know turUee from ftnnk 
Skak., H. W. of W.,1B. A; 


4S. 


tunie HI DO oDHTucMa oy me ramano 
fnaatug up), ea le the ease with pumps ei 
of very oold alr.—Te IMoh a pomp, 
prime a pump. SeepHoM. (Seealaoi 


Dbaarve aponwfoa-twlne afloat; 
lom off the oaatle-moatl 


Plnok me one eup from c. 

Along with oiu yon raise laaL atalk, and 1004 
nieenttraaaineeofthepool toboot ^ , 

JfrOMilSy, Botddha IL 

, n, A convex pep* 
the bettom of a 



\ to preiraiit the (mtruwo of foreign 
wi e etndiier. E, B. Knight 
(piiinp'lcln)i n. [Fonnoriy also pum^ 
hUminiad in popular ooe, thonA epelled pump- 
BOW generally prononne^ pnogncin, as if 
written j^nl^n): an altered form. Bimulating 
the term. The fruit of a va- 

riety of Ouenmta JPr^; aiao, the plant which 
produeea it. The ptant la a ooane daounbent vine, 
gftan many fttet long ; the laarta are haart^ahaped and 
aomawhaU^ied, neai^ a foot ^ " " * 



ytitoiri . , 

dfjlah atrfnar pulp oontalnlng tbe aeoda; tba aaonlent 
pm la a fleaoy layar an fnob or two thick boneath Hie rind. 
The pampkln la of auppoaed Aalatio origin, and la onlU- 
iriea; In England It baa tieon onltl* 
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pound: tee poeiiA the same word in dilf. 
form.] Tobeat; slrikewithforoe; ratn; pounds 
as in a mortar ; reduoe to powder. (QDeolete 
or proT. Eng.] 

He would pun thee Into ihlfara with hla fiat aa a aallor 
hraakaabtaoiilt EM.. T. and 0., It 1. 41 

The rooto moat bo fiiat allced and dried In the annne. 
or by the fii^ and then, bo^ Mmfifd Into flom will 
make good bread. Hc&hwra FcpiP«a ^ 

•Yea nomettmea In the winter aaaaon, wheii he waa In 
the oonntiy, he refuaed not to olaave wood, and tofmaite 
iMriej^ and to doo other oountry worka onb for the exer- 
elae of hla body. Oog^^'cl^ven otumth, p. tta. 

Too mnoh atreea cannot be laid upon good aonnd pen- 
ntny. The earth, aa It la thrown In. ahould bo thon^h- 
ly wellpimtMd at eveiy atiiM. 

Prt 0 c$ aSslitwrigkt, Tclegnpby, p 106. 


i In many ooanti 

vated either aa a enrioallgr or for food alnoo 1670. 


It la 


thought to have been known to the American aboiiglnee, 
indfo^hr — 


In 


> have been planted by them among their malae. .. 
America it baa been largely given aa food to eatHe, and la 
alao uead on the table, eepedelly In pumpkln-ple; but 
In onllnaiy nae It la now largely auperaMad by the aquaah, 



land 


- (Be , 

I wrongly applied to forma d the aquaah. In Eng- 
ooeaalonally called poicrd or pumpWn-poitrd. See 


We had aa entertainment of boned wheat with meat In 
ft, and a diah of thepwiiMa kind, dreaaed after their way. 

PoooSh, Deeorlptlou of theEaalk U. L Ul. 

pnmiddll-hMd (pump'kin-hed). u. A stupid 
fellow} B dolt. tColfoq., U. 8.] 
pnmPkm-Med (pnzra'kfn-e€d), w. 1. The seed 
of toe pumpkin.— 8. One of manv amBll oen- 
tiurchold fiuieB of the genus Lepofma or PomoiM, 
espeeia^ tho common sunfisn of the eastern 
United States, X. gibhosua: so called from the 
shape. Also tobacco-box. See cut under sun- 
fish, PJ, 8.]— 3. A type of yacht-built boat, 
broad and eat- or sloop-rigged. It is a very 
wet sailer. HcnshaU, [Florida.] —4. Avery 
flat, wide row-boat, of the shape of a pumpkin- 
seed, used in water that is shallow or encum- 
bered with weeds or mss. [U. 8.1 
pnmpktn-Vilie (pump^kin-vln), n. The pumii- 
kin-plant. 

pnmp-lug (pump^lug), n. A lug east upon 
the oross-head of a locomotive, to which the 
pump-plunger is attached, and which imparts 
a reSprocating motion to tho plu^r. 
pnmp-pbltOll (pump'pis'tgn), n. The plunger, 
cup, or bucket, reciprocating in a cylinder, by 
means of which the function of a pump is per- 
formed. 

pomp-plimger (pump'plun^jSr), n. 1. The 
solid piston of a plunger-pump: used to dis- 
tinguish this class of pump-piston from those 
which contain a valve.— 8. A pump-piston of 
which the part that operates in the pump-bar- 
rel also extends out through the stuffing-box, 
and is either itself the piston-rod or plunger- 
rod, or is oonnected with a piston-rod or plun- 
ger-rod exteriorly to the stuffing-box. 
pump-room (pump'rOml, H, A room connected 
with a miuexul spring, in which tbe waters are 
drunk. 

Her lint Mediation . . . |Wm to seek Hiss TOney] In 
tbe Fump JRoom at noon. In the Pump Boom one so 
newly ncrived In Beth must be met with. 

Jom AuOen, Northsiiger Abbey, lx. 

pampHMirapor (pump'skr&'pAr), fi. a circular 
plate used for cleaning out a pump-barrel. 
piUipHiQOir (pump'spSr), ft. Therod oonneot- 
ing the handle and the valve of a pump, 
pump-staff (pump'sthf), ft. The pump-spear or 
piston-rod of a pump. 

pomp-stook (pump'stok), ft. Tho bo<ly of a 
pump. 

plim]Hltoppor(piimp'stop'er),ft. ^aft^aplug. 
piim^ih!lliaer(pamp'thunMfir),ft. [Sooalled 
in aUuslon to its booming cry; < *pvi»p, var. 
of bump^f <4- thunder,'] The American bittenL 
Bodaufuswugitan»wUnU0fi^^ Alsocidlca 
tkwndor-puw^r, [Iiocal, u. 8.1 
pomp-well (pump'wel), ft. 1. A well from 
which water or other fluid is faised by means 
of a pump.— 8. JVbftf., a compartment formed 
by bulkheads round the pnmps on shipboard, 
to keep them clear of obstruotions, to proteot 
them from injury, and to afl<»d ready admit- 
tance for exatniniim their oondition. 
pompti n. [AquasCsing. form of ptiiMioa, taiken 
aa plitral: see pdmies, Gf. pwmod-gUmo,] A 
peoue; a stone. [Bare.] 

And oft tbs Mwnfot latdhsd. 

4foft0W, Slusu Oil, Ifstdh. 


as it were into new shapes (of. firfof, wrest, as 
used of words; cfoselt, effses, a pun); but this 
explanation requires the verb to have been orig. 
transitive, ^to pound’ (sc. words); evidence of 
such a use is lacking, and it is not certain that 
the verb precedes the noun.} I. iwfraMy. To 
make puns. 

Who dealt In doggrel, or who pttnmA In prase. 

DrySoHt tr. of Jnvensl, x 180. 

n. trans. To affect by a pun. 

The sermons of Bishop Andrews and the tragedies of 
Bhskapesre are full of them Ipuus). The sinner was jnm- 
nmi Into repenlanoe Ity the Tormer, aa in the latter no- 
thing la more usual than to see a hero weeping and qnlb- 
bUng for a doaen linea together. 

Addfom, Bpeotator, No. 61. 

pun^ (pun), ft. [BeepftftS, ii.] An expression in 
which tho use of a word in two different appli- 
cations, or tho iiso of two different words pro- 
nounced alike or mtarly alike, presents an odd 
or ludicrous idea; a play on words that are 
alike or nearly alike in sound but differ in 
meaning; a kind of verbal quibble. 

A pun can lio no more engraven than It can be tran^ 
lated. When ilio word la constrned Into ita Idea, the 
double meaning vanishes. Addison, Ancient Medsls, II. 

A better pan on this word (gay] waa made on theBeg- 
gar'a <h»eri» which, It wna laio, made Gay rich, and Bloii 
gay. Wtdpoio, Anoodotea of Anting, V. 02, note. 

«■ Byn. Pun, Pofonomaskt, Ammanee. Pun and paro- 
nomoria are often confounded, but are In strictneas dis- 
tinct In form and cllect, A pun is a play upon two sonnea 
of the same word or sound, and Its effect Is to eiolte a 
aense of tho ludicrous : aib 

They went and told the sexton, siid 
The sexton toll'd tho bell. 

Hood, Bally Brown. 
Even when taken into sober disoonrse, tlie jnm hss an 
effect at leaat of oddity : as, 

Vor SufolPo duke, may he be oufooats. 

Siiuc,, S &n, VI., 1. 1. 124. 
Hence modern taste exclndec imns from serious writing 
and spieklng. Parowmnsta is rather tho use of words 
that are nearly but not quite alike In sound, and it height' 
ena the effect at what Is said without suggesting the luill- 
orons: ss, ‘*Fer murusta sd auputla"; *'And catch witli 
bis amnsfase suoeew, ^Aok., Jlaclmth, L 7. 4; 


pnnbh 

eheUf var. of p t mfo d fc cft, punish (see jnmekS), alao 
with ME. hftftribeN, beat, strike (nee buneh^),] 
1. To mi^ a hole or holes in with a punoh or 
some similar iustnuneiit; pierce; perforate: 
as, topftftcA a metal plate. 

When I was mortal, my anointed body 

Uy thee wtmpuneJksd full of deadly hc^ 

ffJtolr., Eloh. lU., V. 8. 126. 

8. To make with or as with a punch: a8,toimMfik 
a hole in anmftthitig.., 
machine, a machine having both ponohes and tmearing- 
plates connected with the same atandard or be4 umI with 
the same driving pulley or mot4W.--Pll]|fliitD|^'PrMS, a 
dio-ptvsa ooiistruoted like an ordinary pnnwiig-iDaelilnt. 
pundit (punch), ft, [(pnneh^f p . ; iii pi^ prob. 
abbr. of punchoon'^f q. v.] 1. A tool the work- 
ing end of which is pointed, blunt, a continu- 
ous edge inclosing an area, or a pattern in re- 
lief or intaglio, and whicii acts either bv pres- 
sure or pen'iiHsiou (applied in the direction of 
its longitudinal axis) to perforate or indent a 
solid material, or to drive out or in objects in- 
serted in ]n*eviouB]y formed t»erf orations or 
cavities. The ]n>1iiUm 1 punch may be regarded aa a 
ohlael with a very namiw edge, cutting, iherefoiv, In one 
point only, and 
xorotng adja- 
cent parts of 
tho material 
asunder by a 
wedgo-llke ac- 
tion. The ac- 
tion of a punch 
with a ooiiilnu- 
onsedgoliicloa- 
Ing an area Is 
also analogous 
to the action of 
a chlseL The 
action of a flat- 
nosed punch. 



To begirt the almighto throne 
f or Vsdoging. Jftfton, F. L., v. C 


Bastoehbug 

As In these eXHiiiplei^ It Is most likely to be need where 
the woribi thus near In sound are far apart In meaning. 
It la very common in the original laiiguagea of the Bible, 
eapeoialfy in the Old Teetament. as in Isa. v. 7. An at- 
tempt to Imitate It may he fonnd in Mat xxt. 41, revised 
versfon. Ammanco Is the bare fact of resemblance of 
■uand. being generally accidental, and in the majority of 
eases dlssgrceable to the ear : a% vqfoM oUL truths, our 
pausr, if of.is oM,ond Androu drew, ths tksn oondltlra. 
fbr the ieohnlcal inesnlng of asKnane$,om dot. 2 under 
tl ift worA 

puna (pd'i4)f b. [Peruv.] In the Peruvian 
Andos, nearly the same as paramo. 

Tbcbndl says that by the name of fwiia is dealgiiatad 
the high table-land In Fern and Bolivia lying between tbe 
two great chains of the Oonllllera, beginnirm at an elevii. 
tJon aboot 10,600 feet above the aca-level, and extend- 
ing to tbe reglona of eternal snow. _ _ 

* J, D, WhBnsy, Names and Flaoea p. 108. 

ymufttoo fpun-a-tflO.ft. [Cingalese.] In Ceylon, 
the prcserved'pulp of the fruit of the palmyra- 
palm. It Is the chief food of the poorer olaasea of tbe 
peninanla of Jaffna for several montlis of the year, and 
buaed in simps, eto. . , 

puna-wind (pB'n|-wind), n, A cold and re- 
markably dry wind which blows from the Cor- 
dilleras across the table-land caUed the Puna, 
in Peru. 

(pnaob), «. t. [< ME. jNmekm a. Sp. 
mmehar (< ML. punetanhrmiunrm Pg. jpw^r 
(< ML. •mmetiart, pmetuan), pierce, prick, 
mmeh, B&g, < ML. pHNetwire, pimotore, pleree, 
mek, pimek, < L. PW>eHu, % point: 

MeiM><«A,N.Mide. The E. form is in part dne 
to the related noon 

■ad hu been in pan eonftiaed with MB. jmm* 


«. plecr tn Iw puiichoil i /, uuncli | A, hsndle t 
s, miPTort lor n ,* /, tuiwu. The iniiich to uiier* 
Hieil liy Mirlking with a linninier or alcdge mi m. 
The toiiMfi nra uMiiilly hekl in the left heiHl of Ui« 
Miiitli, anil Ilia liunirie of thn iMiiuth lu hhi right 
liuiitl, hifi awUuint ilellveting Uie blows. 

when used wlih a die In which It Is fltt«d. Is that of a 
ahca^hlado, tbe pnrto of the material operated upon be- 
ing separated by sliding over eatih otlier, Instead of being 
WMged apart, aa Is the operation of Uie poliitod punoh. 
Hardenetl and tempered steel is the ususl matcnal of 
which puiiohea arc made. Hollil puiiuhca with enmved 
faoca are iisud fur ataniplng-dlus, as In coining, and with 

S lain flat faces arc nsed in connection with accurately 
tied dies for making clean -out holes In metal plates, ana 
also for punching out blanks for bnttoini, eulnSi amall 
geai^wheels, etc. Hollow punches, or punches navliig 
continuous edgea Inclosing an ares, are principally nsed 
for cutting either very thin, soft, sbcct mctsl, as tin, brasft 
or copper platoa, or otlier soft flexible substances, aa lea> 
ther, paper, m* cloth. Hiu tadiitcd punch Is used fur 
marking centers in tho operation of tiiniliig, or for punoh- 
Ing holes In iliiii materials where olean cutting Is of no 
Impurtanoc, as In punching holes In sbiMit-sinc or -Un for 
the reception of nafls In nailing such slicets to wood. 

8. A tool UHOd to forue imil-hoads below the 
surface. — 3. A stoiio-miiKoiiH' chipping-tool ; a 
pimeheon.— 4. lii surg,, an instrumeiituHed tor 
extracting tho Hiiimps of teeth.— 5. In decora- 
tive art, a tool in tho form of u bar, Hometimes 
fitted with a handle and oiigraved at the end in 
a croKB, concentric ring, or other tievico. It is 
used for im])reHHiiig omanientul imttems upon 
clay or other plaHtio iiuilerialH.— 6. The en- 
graved model of a )>riiitiiig-1yi»e on the end of 
a steel roil : ko called from itH being punched 
in a copper bar which makes tho matrix, or a 
reversed inqiri'ssioti of tbe moilel. — 7. In carp,^ 
studding by which a roof is Hiip]K)rted.— 8. in 
hydrant, eagin,, a short leiigtii pUced on the 
top of a pile to peniiit tlie monkev of a pile- 
driver to bear upon it when it has Inien driven 
too low to be struck directly; a dolly.— 0. In 
eoat-miuiftg, same as poufd, [Noii;h. Eng.]— 
Oentering plineh, a Milntod steel punch with pursllSI 
•Idea slldliig freely in liie stem of an liivortod fniincl or 


cuntoritig cone. S. P. h. SMUep, Worksliup Ai>pllaiioea 
p. 166.- CfoOpers* PUnCll, a punch operated ny a lever 
and making two holM at onoa It Is used to punch rivet- 
holes In Iron hoops. -'Duplex pu&olL (a) A punoh 
which has a counter-dle un Uio opiate jrai, as In a tidket* 

{ >unch. ip) A punch operated by the roOlng aoliou of two 
evurs on one fulcrum, forming a toggle. --BoUOW maolL 
See dcf. 1. 

pnnch‘^ (punch), v. t, [< ME. punehenf a synoo- 
]iated form ofnunischm, puniiui (cf. similar syn- 
copated ME. forms ot polish, vanish, and the re- 
verse in ME. perishen, var. of permen, pereen, 
pierce: see ptereo). Punch in this sense has 
been confused with punchl, with 'Which it is 
now practically idennfied : see punck^, and cf. 
hftftcs'J.] It. 8amc as punish, 

Punehyn, or ohastysen, punymben. punlo^ oaitlgo. 

Prompt Pan., p. 41S. 
For xonr erroura on ertho . • . 
ae sonulle be puneked. 

AlsoBanderand BMirnut, L 747. 

8. To give a blow, dig, or thrust to; beat with 
blows of. the fist; as, to punch one on the head, 
or to punch one’s head. [CoUoq.] 

with a goade hepunoM each furious dame^ 

And made them every one cast downc their greene sad 
lesvle ipeBres. Chapman, Usd, vL 
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a var. of 
a. Short 


Smait QhAp that cahman— handleil hto fltaa wdl; but 
If rd been your Mend In the greeu jemiiij'- . . . jpwmA 
Uahead- Vwdlwonld, iSdMeak JMckvlok Pai^^ 

, and giyeiia more blaieT 

a A rafiMr» Baokiv Htodiea p. m 

sh),ii. Ablow,dig, 

'or thrui^ as with the nut, elbow, or knee: aa, 
to give one a panohin the riba ora iMHUshon the 
head. [Golloq.] 
ininch^ (punch), a. and n. „ 
hanefti ; at. punchy with hunehy.'] 
and fat. [Vtov. I<hig. J 

n. n. 1. A Hhort., fat follow. 

1 ... did hear them call their fat child puncA which 
pleaaed me mightily, tliat word being become a won! of 
common ue for all llwt la thick and uiort. 

JPifm IBaqr, April 80^ IMt. 

S. A Hhort-legged, barrel-bodied horeo, of an 
Englinh draft-breed. 

A atont Bnffidk jnuuh, about thirteen handa and a half 
In height Barham, Ingddiby Lc«end% L 110. 

Ponch^ (punch), n. [Abbr. of Punchinello, by 
conformation with punch^."] A short hump- 
backod hook-nosod puppet, with a squeaking 
voice, the chief character in a street puppet- 
idiow called Punch and Judy," who strangles 
his child, beats his wife (Juuy) to death, be- 
labors a policeman, and does other tra^cal 
and outrageous things in a comical way. 
pQneh^ (punch), fi. [Formerly also jHmnche, 
punoe (■■ D. pans as G. Bw. Dan. xmmch ss F. 
punch, ponche m Bp. Pg. jumeho as It. punehio, 
ponchio, < E.); so called from its five ingredi- 
ents, < Hind, nonrh, five, < Bkt.|niaekn,five, as 
E. flw: Bee jive. The Hind, punch docs not 
seem to occur alone in the bouhc of < punch,* 
but it is much used in composition to de- 
note various mixtures of five things, as punch- 
dmrit, a mixture of milk, curds, sugar, glue, and 
honey, paneh-bkadra^ a sauce of five in^edients, 
paueh^Mllav, a medical preparation from the 
sprouts of five trees, etc., or sets of five things, 
as panch-pir, five saints, panch-gaiyya, the five 
things yielde^l by the cow, etc. ; also alone for 
an assembly of five men, or any council (cf. 
punchayct).} A drink commonly made with 
wine or spirits, and either water or some sub- 
stitute, as a decoction of tea, and flavored with 
lemon-Jnico or lemon-peel and sugar, nmuli ii 
usually named from tiie sleohnlfo liquor which it coii< 
tains, as bmndy-jnmcA clsret-inmck, mm^puneh, but some- 
times also from other liigrtriluiita as inilk*ptfiuA, toa- 
piftieA, or from some porsuii or circumstance, as Ueibmt’s 
punch, Swedish punch, Webster punch. 

E'en now the godlike Hrutus views his aoore 

Sondl'd on the bHr*lNNird, awliiging with the door; 

Where, tippling punch, grave Cataa self you aee^ 

And Amor Patrin vending smuggled tea. 

Orabhe, WorkSi I- 186. 

Punch had begun to make Ita appearance^ but It was a 
simple liquor to what afterwarda owame known by that 
name. 

J. Achtm, Social Life In Belgn of Queen Anne, I, 202. 

Ck>bbl8ir^ punch. Bee eoMpfsri.— Bmum punch. Boe 
Butnan, 

pniieliayet (pun-chret), «. [Hind, panehdyat, 
contr. pancMt, a court of arbitration consisting 
of five or more members, a council ; cf . punch, 
a oonncil of five, < juinch, five : see psuo/fo.] In 
tile villas communities of Hindustan, a com- 
mittee of five men sitting as a jury to try of- 
fenses against caste, etc., or as an administra- 
tive council or the like. 

Bigamy la a Paraeo almmlnatlon, . . . and theunfortu- 
nate Jemahe^ee was Moummunipated 1^ the honorahle 


Which s plate-mark la put upon allvanrare or the llko. 

That other signet of golA wt B 
rilver,Igeuemnlbequ..thj«^ 

8. In carp . : (a) A short upright piece of tim- 
bwinfnuDung; a dwarf posA stna. or quaieter. 
(h) A slab of split timber with the face smooth- 
ed with an adx or ax, sometimes used for floor- 
ing or bridge-boards in the absence of sawed 
boards. S.] 

The house was oonttmotad of loga ind the floor was of 
punchamc—n term which In Geor^ moaua ndtt logs 
with Uielr faoosalittle ttuoothed with the axe or natohet 
Ocorgia Somm, y. VL 

Ho had danced on punekam floors bofora hut nem on 
one that rattled so loudly. The OMiury, XXXIX. 288. 

(e) One of the small quarters of a partition 
above the head of a door. • E. H, KnighU 
puncheon^ (pun ^ohgn), n. [Formerly alsoi;Bfi- 
chion; ME. not found; < OF. poincan, pong(m, 
F. poinqm, a wine-vessel, «■ It. puiygone, a 
wine-vessel ; perhaps so called orig. with ref. to 
the stamp or print Impressed on the cask by a 
puncheon or stamping-tool, and so a transferred 
use of punchcim^ (cL hogshead, a cask). The 
OF. jmson, a small measu:^ quarter of 
a Tiiut, can hardly be related. The G. dial. 
(Bav.) nuttcen, ponzen^ a cask, is perhaps of F. 
orinn.j A cask; a liquid measure of from 72 
to 120 gallons: as, a puncltem of wine. The pun- 
cheon of beer in London contained 78 heor-gallona ; mat 
of wine, 84 wlne-gallDna The latter value was legidlaed 
In 1428. 

And be 'a aew'd up the bloody hide, 
ApuneAeon o* wine put in. 

King Uenrg (Child's Balladib I* 14BX 
pnndier (pun'ehto). fi. [< jurncki' -f One 

who or that which punches, perforates, or 
stamps. 

Ho waa a rival of thefonner, who naed punoheona for 
hia graving, which Johnson never did, caUIng Blmon a 
puneiler, not a graver. 

Welpotc, Anecdotes at Painting, IL 86a 

pimdl-glaBB (pnnch'fi^lAg), ft. A small tumbler 
or ornamental mug with a handle, made of glass 
and used for punch and similar dnnks: usually 
forming pari of a set, as with a tray, or a tray 
and nundi-bowl. 
pnndh-gntf, a. Pot-bellied. 

O swinish, punch-gut God, say they, that smdla rank of 
the sty ho waa sowed up Id. 

Xeitnri, tr. of Erasmua'a Pralae of Folly, p. 19. (Jktviu.) 
punch-houae (punch *hous), n. In India, an inn 
or tavern ; sjiecificall^, in the Presidency towns, 


whlebluviJn lU Me 
Ifon of the ma^ of s i 

‘ BeecittttiidarMsrfl|A . 


W. Palmer, The Mew and the Old, p. 274. 
punch-bowl (punch 'bdl), n. [sb Bw. pnnsehbdl 
sa Dan. punHcheholle ; as puneh^ + howt^.'] A 
bowl in which the irigr^ionts of punch are 
mixed, and from which it is served by means 
of a Mle. Bee cut under monteith. 

They hae gard [canscdl fill up ae punch-bout. 

Jock o' Me Side (CbUifi Dallada, VI. 8^ 
Take, for instance, the punch-hmcL ... It was a thing 
to be brought forth and filled with a fragrant mixture of 
rum, brandy, and cura^oa, lemon, hot water, angar, grated 
nutmeg; clovea and cinnamon. 

W. Bcmnt, Fifty Yeara Aga p. 17a 

pnnell-olieck (puncb'chek), It. Bamo as bell- 
punch. 

pundl-cnttar (pnnoh'kut^dr), It. The engraver 
on punches of letters for a tjmG-foniidiy, 
pnneheont (pun'chgn), n. [Formerly alBo pun- 
cMcn, punehin; < MlE. pundiOH,punsoHn, < OF. 
poiHmon,poinmm,¥..p(HHgon sa Sp.jiKiirofi asPg. 
pun^ as It.pNiig(mc, a shim instrument, a bod- 
kin, dagger, < L. puneUo{n-), a pricking, punc- 
ture, < punwre. py.pHHctm, prick, punch: see 
punchl nna poiniK Cf. doublet ynmefios.] 1. 
A perforating- or stamping-tool; a punch. (k)< 
An Iron Inatmment with a ahiip steel point; used u 


a boarding-houBe or house of entertoinmont for 
seamen. 

Sailors, Biitldi and American, Malay and Laaoar, [be- 
longj to Flag Street, the quarter of puneh^hmuee. 

J. W.lilmcr, The Mew and the Old, p. 264. 

pondllnt, n. An obsolete variant of pwHiheonl . 

Pnndliliello (pun-ohi-nePfi), It. [Formerly also 
runcltanello, Jhinchionello; as F. Polichinelle, < 
It. pnkineXlo, a clown, buffoon, prop, a puppet, 
dim. of pulcino, formerly also a young 

chicken, a child; et.puioeUa, ?.. a young girl, 
maiden, ss F. pucelle (BeepuceVe) ; nit. < L. pul- 
luH, the young of an animal, a chicken: see pul- 
let. Cf. PsttckA] If, p. 0.1 A puppet; spe- 
cifically, a itopular puppet of Italian origin, the 
prototype of runch. Bee Puncht, [In the first 
quotation tlie name is applied to an exhibitor 
of puppets.) 

166a March 29. Bee. of PunehincUo, the Italllan pcipet 
player, for hia booth at Charing Grosa A8 18s. Bd. 
Ocmecf'c BodlaefSm PmrUkcJ 8U EoftM 

[Xposdou, (^ofss.) 

Twas then, when Augnat near was spent; 

That Bat, the grtlllado'd aaint; 

Had uaher'd In hia Bmimfleld-iwola, 

Where puneMofMlIoaa pma and devils 
Are by authority allowM, 

Tb please the giddy gaping crowd. 

jfudwrsM^dMviisClTOT). (Misim) 

2. Anv grotesque or absurd personage, Ukehed 
to the familiar character of the popular comedy 
in Italy. 

Being told that Gilbert Cooper called him [Johnsonl the 
Oalihan of literature: **WelV* laid he; *'I muat dub nim 
the Punchindtc.*' AosimU; Johmon, mCut d. 

pundlillg-bag (pun'ohing-bag), n. A biw, gen- 
erally iMge ana heavy, suspended from the oeil- 
ing, TO be punched by on athlete, espeehiUy a 
boxer, for the sake of exercise. 

pimcllIxig-beMr (pun'ching-bSr), n. A punch- 
ing-maoliine, operated by bydraulio power or 
by ordinary lever-power, for punching holes in 
bars or sheets of mntnl Oloii miwilliiil innufii- 
ing-hear. a pnnohtiig>bear whkdThas a central opeutug 
through toe body of Gie maohlna Into which metal bare 
are thrust cud hrougfat Into poatnob for the aotion of the 


^MMetobe 
in Ttfatcn 


88, and other work in wtoui^Imml goch 

pumdiiinkti B. An obsolete fonn of 
pnndh-jllg(puxich'Jiig),ii, Ate,iiiM3dly^ 
texy. formed in a grotesque shape like Punch. 
ptU^-ladls (punch'lft^), n. A ladle of me- 
dium sise, the bowl of which has two spouts, 
one on each side, used for filling giasseg from 
a punch-bowL 

p 1 indl-pllsni(punch'pU^hni),fi.i)l. A tool with 
two Jaws, one oearing a hollow puneh, and the 
other constituting a flat die against which the 
punch works. Punchesof thisnature are used 
by shoemakers, railroad and street-car oonduo- 
tors, etc. 

puneb-nrop (punoh^prop), n. In coalmining, 
a short prop of timber ' used to support the coal 
in holing or undercutting ; a punch* Also called 

pUEl^F (pun'chi), a. [< + -jfl-i proh. 

in part a var. of paunchy, < paunch -r -pi.) 
Paunchy; pot-bellied; short, squat, and fat. 
[Colloq.] 

« A let; little, punchy ooneem of sixteen. 

Barham, Ingoldshy Legend% IL 124. 

pnnetf (pungkt)^ II. [<L.j>imcfiiiH, apoint: see 
points. 'i A point. 

And neuertheleeae uttheaame Instant and puuri of time 
itmaketh day and high noone in one place, and nyghi and 
mydnyght on the qppoelte part 

B. Men (FIrat Bow on America, ed. Arber, p. Xllli.). 

pnnett (pungkt), v. U [< ML. nsimtofc, pierce, 
punch : see punch^, pofnA.] To pierce ; punc- 
ture. HaUUeeU. 
pnneta, n. Plural of ofmcfuis. 
rnnetaria (piiii^-t&''ri-4), n. [NL. (Grevllle), 
so called in allnsion to the dots formed by the 
sporangia and hairs ; < L. punctum, point, dot: 
see jHHnth'] .A genus of olive-brown seaweeds, 
with a simple membranaceous frond which is 
composed of from two to six layers of ouboidal 
cells. The nnllooular sporangia, which are Immeraed in 
the frond, are formed from the auperfloial oeUa : the plnrl- 
loonlar ammuigta alio are obUuotM In apota ana Immeraed, 
except at the apex. There are 6 or 0 widely dlatribnted 
Bpeeiea. 

Punctariaom (pungk-ta-ri-&'8$-o), n. pi. [NL., 
< Punetaria + -aceis.] An order of marine algm 
of the class PhsBosporem, taking its name from 
the genus Punctarta; a family of fucoid algs«. 
The root la a minute naked disk. The frond la cylindri- 
cal or flat, unbranohod, and ceUular. The fmetliloatlon 
oonslatsof tori aoattered ill over the fronds In minute dis- 
tinct dots, cempoaed of roandlah tqponnglB, producing 
soOiporea. 

punctate (puugk'tat), a. [< ML. punctatus, 
marked with dots (NL. jiHiicfaftM, pointed), pp. 
of punrtare, murk with dots, mark, point, <^L. 
punctum, point, dot : Beepoinp-.’] 1. Having a 
point or points; pointed.— 2. In math., havuig 
an aonode, or point separate from the rest of 
the locus spoken of. Newton, 1706.— 8. In 
bat. and sool., having dots scattered over the 
surface ; studded with points, as of color, shape, 
texture, oto. ; dotted ; pitted, 
pnnetatad (pniigk't&-ted), a. [< punctate + 
-cd^.] Punctate ; dotted ; finely piUed. 

Nearly allied to this la the genua Baclllaria; ... Ita 
valves have a loogitudinal pandaUd keeL 

IP. B. Carpenher, MIeroa, 1 886. 
Punctated curve, a curve with an acnode; or wepmhe 
point. 

punetate-Btriata (pungk'tftt-stii'ftt), a. in 
entom., having stxib or Impreseed lines with 
punctures in them at more or less regular in- 
tervals. AlsojptiitcfafosfHafo. 
pnnetateHrolcMe (pungk'tAt-fml'kst), a. in 
entom,, suloate or grooved, with punctures in 
the grooves. AIbo punctatosuleaie. 
pimoiatioill (pungk-tft'shgn). n. [< ML. pune- 
tatioj^), Kpuneiare, marV dot: seeiNmcfoifo.] 

1. The state or condition of being punctate, in 
any of the senses of that word. 

The abeenoe of punctaffoii In the teet la r e fe rred to 
metanKnpbtom, as In 0. Gnenuigeri all stages ware dis- 
covered,* from Impunctate to oompleteiy ^ ^ 

2. In civU law, a doeument made between the 
parties before the contract to which it refers 
has binding force, generally merely with the ob- 
ject of putong clearly before them the piincipsl 
points discuiMd. OoMdsmiA—FnnetatlencfBBiSi 
a doenment prepared at Bad Ema Qemany, In ITBfli hy 
reiuveentattvee of tlw Bonian Oalhelfo luthhlalidpa of Oo- 



j<piiuii|^-U'tdr),t». 

one who aiArini with dote (aip^ied to one who 
eo nBarM the nemei of perebns absent from 
eervioe). < punetare, muk with dote: see nefio. 
tat&J} One who marks with dote: speoinoally 
ajpnlbd to the Maeoritee, who invented the 
Hebrew voweUpointe. See magaretie, 

proclatoilteiat^ (pnngk*U^t 6 «etrf" 6 t), g. Same 
aoiMMiotoieehriaie. 

ponetotOfllleaAe (nnngk-U'td-tnl'k&t), a. 
Same 

piytOlieafar(pan^tik^^-l|)r),^ [<NL.«mmo. 
<kwtem,dim.ofL.fMWioiN(m, point: eeetiotnfi.] 
OompriMd in a pomt; being a mere irnmt as to 
rise. [Bare.] 

TiM jMOMCMer origtanlt of p^wlnkleoand eiMtei 

aSr3\Bnnni§, TJm-biutU, UL 

pnaetteulAte (pungk-tik'f -iftt), a, [< nl. 
*piifi 0 Soahifiw, < *pinio(toah(tfi, dim. of L. jpaiio- 
wm, point; see paintK^ Minutely punctate; 

jranotulate. 

Pnnetidm (pnngk'ti-dd), fi.pf. [NL., < Pune- 
turn + -idw.] A family of mopnilous pulmo- 
nate gastropods, trifled by the genus l^notum, 
having the shell helioiform, the mantle sub- 
median, the jaw disintegrated into many sep- 
arate pieces, and the teeth peoiiliarlv mooi- 
ded, represented only bv medians and laterals, 
having the bases of attachment longer than 
Wide, and the free parts narrowed and mected. 
It eontalni a few mlnnte ^eoloi, mtib m the PundtuNi 
ssymjHiw of Enrape and P. rntnuttmimum of Eorth 
ahierfea. 

pnnotHonil (pungk'ti-f 6 m). a. [< L. mmotifm, 
point, + forma^ form.] Like a point or dot; 
having the oharaeter of a point; located in a 
point. 
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tftto.] It. A nice point of form or ceremony; 
a punctilio. 

All tho partlralarlllei tad nUeloiii punelm and oere- 
noaftea Aaaeii, HlSU Hea. VtL^ p. Iftt. 

8 . In /eneiiig, the point of the sword or foil; 
also, a blow with the pc^t. BeepoM. 
pUMrhial (pan(^'i9*fK)t [o* T^ptmehiel cs 
Pr.jpuiictarB 8 p. puntuul m Bg. ponfual m It. 
paatuais, < HL. *paaefaoks (in adv. panofaofi- 


<er).< L. puneUu, a point: seepointi.j 1. Con- pimctliata 


iiideant manner; specifically, to divide into 
sentences and p^s of sentences by the eon- 
ventional signs called points or marks of punc 
tuation : as, to punetUQte one's letters carefully, 
iiice paaclaaMoa.— 9. Figuratively, to empha- 
siee by some signiflcant or forcible action; en- 
force the impomni parts or points of in some 
special manner: as, topanchiato one's remarks 
l»y gestures. [Colloq.J 


sisung of a point; hieing a p^nt. 

TCoflloiate light 

Eound thli opftooiu ea^ thtapinfaMi apot, 

One day and night. Mton/K L.. vUL SS. 

2 . Exact; precise; nice. 

No doubly many may ba wdl aaen In thapsaaigaa of fOT- 
arnment and pemoy wbloh ara to a^ in lltUe and j ama 
fKoloooadoua Baaon, Advsnnamaiitof Laamtng.LSS. 

1 hope the adTanariaaof epiaoopaoy, that ara ao jama- 
fwof to pitch all upon Baripuua ground, will be aura to 
prodnoa claar Scripture. 

Jar. Ttniior, Worka <ad. 1886X XL ItS. 
Hnat ha tbereforalwUava hJmaelf well beoanae he oan- 
not teU the jauiaiiial time when he fall atokf 

StitttngJImit, Sannona, 11. L 
T'pon hia (St John'a] asamtiiation upon oath, ha made 
a dear, full, andjamaCital deoUratton. 

Ctnai and Timmt^CkariM II. SS. 
Wa ahonld aearch in rain fur iU punafuol equivalent 
F. Sait, Mod. Eng., SSf. 

8 . Exact or prompt in action or in the observ- 


'tV-*t), a. [< ML. jmiuitu- 
le verb.] lu entofs., same as 


afss, pp.: see 
punciureth 

pnnetnatad (pungk't^-fi-ted), a. lipuncUmk 
•f-eds.] In sool., game Mpunetate. 
pnnetoatim (pungk-^-&Him), adv, [Nli., 
formed in imitation of verbatim and MfcrnNtn, 
< L. punetue, a point : see punctuate J] Point for 
point; with respect to every point or mark of 
punctuation : iu the phrase verbatim, Uteratim, 
et punetuutim, word for word, letter for letter, 
ana tmint for point. 

pmcraalslon (pungk-ta-ft'shon), it. [» F. 
pmetmHan, < ML. pumlmtio(n-), a marking 


with points, a writing, agreement, < punetuare, 
mark with ^n ts, settle : boo jmnetuate,'\ 1 . In 
tsHMsp and pWsliNf/, a pointing off or separation 
of one part from another by arbitral^ marks; 
specifloally, tho division of a com^sitlon into 
sentences and parts of sent-tmees by the use of 

gagementH, etc,. eiolailvely nro tlie period or fnll-ctois colon, 

Punehud be thou in Psymenti. 

EMa, (Irlcf A.hi.llode. v. 1. 

4. Prompt; at tho exact or stipulated time: as, 
ptmetual payment. 


Apunetiformt 


soMtlon of cold la experienced. 

SWaaea, Vn. 4Ml 


pniiefeignroiig (pungk-tij'^riis)^. [<L.pafic- 
tum, point, 4* gcrere^ carry.] Having a small 
simple eye or eye-spot, without a Tens : op- 
posed to lentifferaue. Mncye. Brit,, XVI. 680. 
igmotUlo (puugk-tiPid), ft. [Formerly olsopufio- 
tillo ; < Sp. jpattMEo s It. puntiglio, a small point, 
punctilio, ^LL. punctiUum, a smiulpoin^ a dot, 
dim. of h.puwdum, point: see poinA. CLpaao- 
fo.] If. A small point. B,Jondon, 

In thst|mnaMNo(»f time wherein the bullets struck him 
... ho Is Id sn lustsnt disanimsted. 

(DanSaa) 

2. A nice point, especially in conduct, cere- 
mony, or proceeding; also, naitloulaiity or ex- 
actness iu the observhnoe of forms. 

Where reputation Is, almost every ihliur beoometh ; bat 
where thst Is not^ It must be supplied oy ptmetOiot and 
oompUmeiits. Aiaoa, Advancement c»f Lemlng^ IL SOB. 

*Bdeatht to trifle with me at such alunotaze as this— 
now to itsnd cmjwfwMNoe— love me i I dont believe she 
ever did. EAaKrlcm, The Duenns, L 2. 

Societies 

EoUihed in srt% and In punetUio veraed. 

ITenlfifiorMh Preladi^ lx. 

pianotUioiUI (pnngk-til'iush a, [< puneUlio 4- 
-oi».] Attentive to punctilios; very nice or pre- 
cise m behavior, oeremony, or intercourse; ex- 
act (sometimes, to excess) in tho observance of 
rules or forms presoribed by law or eustom. 

Sletotaer’s whole soul was possessed bya sore, feslona 
jNHMiafaiitpatricAlsm. Jraeeulsy, illat. Eng., xxlv. 

The oonrUers, In emnlatlon of their mister, made fire. 


^ She enlolns the jamatiMf diaoharge of all her penonal 
debts within a yen. Prmott, Ferd. and laa., IL 16. 
Pnncfeiial ootirdinats. 8ameaijN>Oif.eo6rd<fMga. 
pnxictnulfltt (pungk't^-^l-iHt ), n, [< punctual + 
-isA] Cue who is very exact in obsomng forms 
and ceremonies. 

BDson hath decipher'd us all the galanteries of Signore 
and Mom * . - . 


j/ MTV Hia pvriuu wr iiiii'mwui hid Dutwii. 

the aemioolon, and the comma. (Heci ptdHti, n., 11 
The interrogation- and exol»iiatioii.polnts serve also for 
pnnetnation in the place of one or another of theee, while 
Imvine a special rhetorical elfoct of their own ; and the 
daah » also used, either alone or In oonjunottoii with one 


ne a apeeUl rhetorli^ ^oct of their own ; and the 

I » alao uaed, either alone or In oonjunottoii with one 

of the preoedlng marka, In aome oaMM where the senae or 
the nature of the |«iiao requlml oan tliereby be more 
clearly Indioatod. {fiee parmt/umia) Tlie modem witem 
of puiiotnatlon waa gnidually developed after the intro* 
dnotlon of prlntbub prlmaiily Uiruugh the effnrta of Al* 
dna Manutlni and his family. In ancient writing the 
worda were at flrst run lugether continuously : aftenvard 
they ware aeperated by aiwcoa and aomeUroea by dota or 
other marka. which wero made to aerve amne of the pur* 
and were retained in ttuly 


Dor^ imd Moim^, ai f^mi^tlally aaanv poaea of muiera puiiotnatlon, 
of Casteel, Eantea, or Fountain' Mean oould printing. Long after the uaeol 
Muton, (7huroh-Goverament^ IL 1. eaUAlimed, ^ey indis 

F.pofie- ** ‘ ' 


Hfi-arttl),fi. [= 

y.J The state or char- 
acter of being punctual, (a) Scmpnloiis vxaotneH 
with regard to tnauers of factor detail; exaotnesa; nicety. 
I have In a table 

With eurloua punatiiafUif sot down, 

To a hair'a breadth, how low a new4tamped courtier 
May van to a oonn^ gentleman. 


the uae of the preaont points became 
e ao Indisciimfiiateiy employed that, 
If closely followed, they are often a hlnilranoe rather 
than an aid In reading and undoratandlbg the text. 
There Is still muoh uncertainty and arbltraiineos in punc- 
tuation, but Ita chief oflloe Is now gonenUly understood to 
bo tliat of facilitating n dear ooniprcheniilon of tlie senaa 
C9 mu punehtoHm^ oriamcterlxed especinlly by the nee of 


the best ^ngllsli nsaga In aoiue uaa«a u in eeitaln ImsI 
papers, Utlo-pagea etc., punctuation is wholly oiultU 


not dearly required tiy the coiiatniotJon, now prevails In 

... . . "In legal 

Itted. 

The prlnofplua of puNsfuafibn are aubtle, and an exact 
logical training is requisite for the Just application of 
them. 0. P. Marth, Lecta. on Eng. Lang., xlx. 

2. In soiiL, the punctures of a punctate sur- 
face. 

The very line and dose jrtinelvaHnn of tlie hosd, ete. 

WolarAoMsa, Iu Thuia Kntom. Hoc. of I/mdon. 

J>r«».i<k.im)<>oCth.'l)U<,I.4T. (punBk'W-^«v), r<7>«ftctaato 

taint "ive,^ Pertanii ng or relating to punctuation • 


amnger, Emperor of the East, i. 8. 

Who teoohes you the mimic ixisture of your body, the 
jmseCwoltty of your besrd, the formality of your Meet 

SUrlep, Witty Fair OnalL 1. 
(h) Adherence to the exact time of meeUng one's obUga* 
tlona or performing one's dnUes; eapeciiuly, the loot or 
bSblt of promptness in attendance or In fulfluing appolnt- 


We were not a little displeased to find that, In tlie flrat 
promise of pundiinlAy oiir Bala had nuula he bad diaap- 
pointed ns by abaentuig himself from tho boat 


(e) The character of being, or existence In, a point « 

A state of rest In our own body or fai external things nmiotiiiilMfl * 

the perceptloii of any deflned and static form whatever, + One Who punctiiatos. 

... ' I^JJ- ^ ininctlllA. n, Pliintf of nunetulu 


[< punctuate 


and most^ all the very possibility of nnspselallty or punctula, n. Pliiraf of nunetulum, 
pumetuaHty^ must be siilsiequeotly inferred as negative In- mmctlllEie (putigk 'tfi-lat), a, [< NL. imnotu- 
ilancea from Indeterminate extension and movement ^ „ 'i:„i ■ • - 

0, 8. Hall, German Cnlturs^ p, 880, 

[< punctual 


ponetaally (punRk'ttt-ftW), odr. 


iju-jcku,, H. 

latU 9 , < L. punetulum, a slighi prick, a small 
point (di"“ ^ 


-«fo3.] 


4 - -ly2,] In a punctual mannor. (a)Wlthatten. gniairiiitH or dots.' 

particulars ; niedy ; pn|| 0 tlflg,ta 4 (puugk'tu -14- ted), a, Bame as 

oaaoMy. ... uunp.iu.lnff.. 


im. of punctwf, a pricking, a point), + 
Minutely punctate; studded with very 


qnent entertainments at whieh he rodiimbasl waa treated 
with thejpNNefaANMdefereDoe paid to a noble of the high* 
PnteeU, Ferd. and Isa., iTlS. 


eitolaae. 

MflfB. Entlonlar, preeias scrapolona, 
pumetlllonily (pungk-tlrius-li), adv. In a 
pnnotUiouB manner; with exactness or great 
nicety. 

ZIuwetliwjwfMfatMMlIysnd mlnntelyiHirsaedtliltdle* 
qnidtion. JdSaois False Alarm. 

ymniMHimwiess (pungk-tirias-nes), n. The 
quality of being punctiliouB ; exactness in the 
observanoe of forms or rules ; attention to nice 
points of behavior or ceremony. 
yiiaCttOB (pnngk^shc^n), n. Hwly mod. E. also 
puneeUm; < OF. pSnetion, F. ponction s Pr. 
puneeiQfpuneiom6p,punctan mPg.punedo m It. 
punptane,K L. puneiio(n-)j a prlo]dng,<iiiiiip 0 re, 
nwicfiHr, ineroe, inriok: see pofafl, jraacAi. 
Cf. doublet jpuncAeofil.] Apricldug; lecture. 

Bat I thg^ ^ was no dremne, bat s ja m efan snd 
ptkke ef kyssynfnllooiiaeyenoe. Afea; Bloh. HL, so. 8. 

POlMtlgk (pnngk'tist), n. [< L. pnnehm, a 
pol^ (see jNHief). 4- -isdj Sme as pifnetefov. 
muuto (pung^'to), a. [< 8p. and It. punto, < 
L.iNifiefNsi,aiK)int:seeiM^ Cf.pimc- 


In Imitation «f what Ihave scene my Father do^l began 
to observe matters more punetm^, wnloh 1 did use to set 
do^ in a blanke almanac. iMyn, IHary (1681X P* 8. 
What did you with ItT— toll mepunetnaOp 
1 look lor a strict aooomr ^ 

Maminger, E 


punctulate. 

The studs have thHr aiirfaoo punolMed, as If oet all 
over with other studs infinitely leaser. 

IToocIwiord, Fossils. 

. .u - punctulatioil (pungk-ty-lft'shon), n. [< pune- 

iperor of the East, Iv. B. fulate 4- -ion.] The slate of being punctulate ; 
It (the gift of reading] cotialsta flrst of sll, to a vast In. a sot of pimctules ; minute or lino punoturation. 
teileotual endowment . . . by f mUlCtnle (piingk'tul), #i. [< LL. punctulum, 

puHcUtm, npo\Mt: noottointt^Jn^ 
AL.Stewn«m, Books whlahhsvelnfluenoedmeip. 14. Um„ a very small puncture or impressed dot. 
(b) With scrupulous exactness or promptness to regsrdto punctulum (pungk'Jfl-liirn), n. ; pi. punetula 
Oe fnlflUing^ obligation^ duties appointment^ etc.: (-111). [NL.: see ptmcftifo.] Same OMpunetule, 
ai,topaydwtoorront«mcfuolftf. , pnnctnm(pungk'tiim).n.; pi. nKii(!fa(-t|). [L., 

punetuallMU (pungk |u-ai-nes), n. [< punctual point, dot : see points] 1. In eo6l, hSianat,, 


'4- -ness.'] 
ness. 

Yeti can 
by prudence 


Exactness; punctuality; prompt- 


ilded 

. and fidelity. 

BapU, Woika n. 418. 

t . ; pret. and 


pp. 


nmetute (prai^S 5 -*t), *, 
pw^etuated, ppr, punetuat^, 
orc ( > F. pmetuer), mark with points, < L, 
punetua, a point ; see paints, a., and of. poinfl, 
V., pimcAi, V., and 1. In writfM 

nod pfinting, to niai£ with points in some sig- 


a point; a dot; 'a pit; a papilla; some little 
place, as if a mere point, Sn 
any way distinguisnod.— 2 . 

[cap.] [NL.] Yu conch., a 
genus of goophilous pulino- 
hate gastrofiodM, type of tho 
family Punetidm: so called 
on account of its minute sixe. 

E. S. Morse, 1804.~.pimcta 
Diie milH.im mwt»u. wuat.ryl Krt’iSffJ&i US* 
spots oboonred on a aecUoii of the rat tiMi 




pvmottiiii 

Mn, due to the eeeipe of Uood from the yene l e divided 
In the o|Mmitloii.--Fimotaiii owmin, the blind qot In 
the eye: theoptlojpa|^,wh^ the nerve eaten the ea|^ 
belL-<PaiwttimlMiriliil«,theleoiymalpanotnm: the 
minute ifterture of the Itorymel oenaf at the inmnilt of a 
laorymal papilla.- Pimotlim laUam. the yellow qmt,— 
Pnnofenm prosiinam, tlie neareat point which a fdvan 
«re oan bring to toona npon lU retina; the near pofiit,-- 
Pnnotiim xnmotillli, the furtbeat point which a given 
eye can bring to fooua upon Ita retina; the far pouit— 
Ponotlllll aatidlia, a aalient point; an Initial point of a 
movement or procedure : henoe^ a ataiting*polnt of any- 
thing; iRMoiflcally, in mlcyol., the flrat trace of the em- 
bryonic heart, aa a pulaatlng point or veaiole of a prlmi> 
Uve blood-voMel. - Ponoi^ ▼afttotUiajla, In M, the 
growing-point or vegetatliig-polnt of an organ. 

iranetnration (pungk-tfi-r&'BhQn), «. [< LL. 
nuneturttf a prick, a puncture, *f -atfon.] 1. 
lu 8urff,, the act of puneturing.— 2. In go^., 
the state of being punctured, dotted, or pitted; 
a Hot of punctures. 

pimetnre (piuigk't.^r), n. [as Bp. It. puntura 
as Pif. puncturaf puniurOf < LL. punetura, a 
priolung, a nuncture, < L. pwngere,yp, punotitSf 
pierce, pricK : see pungent, po(ni^.\ 1 . The act 
of perforating or pricking, as with a pointed 
instnimont, or a small bole so made; a HTiiall 
wound, as one made by a noedle, prickle, or 
Htiug: au, the pvneturv of a lancet, nail, or pin. 

When priok'd by a aharp-pointed weapon, which Mnd of 
wound la call'd apimriiifv, they are innoh to be regarded. 

WUmaUt Huigory, v. 3. 

A lion may porlih by thepunefinv of an aap. 

Johnmm, Bambler. 

2. In goal,, a donressed point or dot, as if punc- 
tured; a small uepression, as if pricked into a 
surface; a pimctum. Bee out under Coadnnp- 
f^a.—Miflnsnt, dllatsd, dlstlnet dorsal, obllter- 
ata, ooallato, etc., mnotnris. See the adl^vea. 
ppnetnro (pungk^t^), e. f. ; pret. and pp. panc- 
turwl, ppr. punetuHng, [< puncture, n.T To 
prick; pierce with a sharp point of any idnd: 
as, to puncture the skin. 

With that he drew a lancet in hla rage 
To puncture the atlU aapplioatlng cage. 

Oarih, Diapeniary. vl. 
PniUltlirBd WOllCiInmaiiDiify, a kind of ruaiic atonewoifc 
In which the face la omamentwl with acrief of holea. 
pnnotlireleaa (pungk'tf[r-lea), a. l<puneture + 
4 s«9 .] In entom,, without punctures; smooth. 
pnnctllB (piiiigk'tus), n. ; pi. punotue* rML..< L. 
puHctua, a point: see pfHntK] In meaieval ma- 
ekal notation : (a) A note, (b) A dot or point, 
however used. 

rand (puiid), n. A dialectal variant ot pounds. 
[Hcotcih and North. Kng.] 

lert, n. An obsolete variant of pinderK 

, lit (pun'dit), n, lAUo pandit (the Hind, a 

being pronounced like £. a); < Hind, pandit, 
ffandah a learned man, master, teacher, an hon- 
orary title emiiv. to d«HJtor or profmor; also a 
Hindu law-omcer, jurist; < Bkt.|Miadffii,aloaru- 
ed man, scholar, as adj. learned.] A learned 
Brahman ; one versed in the Bauskrit language, 
and in the science, laws, and religion of India: 
as, formerly, the J^ndite of the supremo court; 
by extension, any learned man. 

fAii Anglo-Indian child) oalli a learned PimdiC “and 
nlu,’* an egregious owl. 

J. W, Palnmr, The Xew and the Old, p. 842. 

The young pandit, tlion, Is expected to master the sys- 
tem of Hindu Grammar, and to govern his Sanskrit speoch 
and writing by it Amer. Jour. PhUol., V. 281. 

It behooved the squire himself to . . . see certain learned 
pmUUU . . . at various dingy dismal oharabersin Lliiobln’s 
Inn Klelda the Temide, aud Gray’s Inn lane. 

Tratlapc, Doctor Thome, xllv. 

pradlat (pun Ml), ft. [Origin obscure ; cf. punch^ 
and buHale,li A short, fat woman. Imp, Diet, 
pnndo&or (pun'do-ndr'), n, [Bp., contraction 
of punto de honor ss II, point whhnneur, point 
of nonor: see poinO-, de’^, honor.] Point of 
honor. 

They stood not ranch upon the pimdonor, the high puno- 
tlUc^ and rarely drew the stUetto In their disputes. 

ireinu, Granada, p. 268. 

The laniard t 
thePundomir, am 
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pmumeir (pun'Jen-«i), n. [As pnngmtcu {urn 
Pungent character or quality; the pow- 
er of sbaiply affecting the taste or Smell; keen- 
; shaipness; tartness; oaugtidty. 

The jnoiMficy of forbidden Inst Is trtily a thorn in the 
Vif. f%q4r,0nstXsemplar,IM^p.ia 

This nnaavory rebuka which probably loot nothing of 
Its pungency from the tone In wbloh It was ddlverM, so 
incensed the pope that he a tt e mp ted to eelae the paper 
and tear it In pieces. PrassMt Verd. and loa., uTia 
■fyn. Poignancy, acridness, polntednssoL 
pungent (pun'mnt), a. [sb Bp. Pg. It. pungenie, 
< L. pungen(U)8, ppr. of pungere, pieroe, priek, 
sting, peneteate: see poutfl. From L. paupers 
ar<» alHO E. puneh^, punetion, paneheon^ (and 
prob. puneheon^), points, punot, punetule, paao- 
tilio, puucUlioue, etc., punetual, punctuate, eto., 
puncture, eompunetion, expunge, pauneet, poig- 
nant (doublet ot pungent), etc.] 1. Piercing; 
sharp. 

A rush which now your heels do He on hero 
Wes whilome used for a panosiU spear. 

Chapman, (Hmtleman Vther, U. 1. 
SneclflosUy— (a) In boL, terminating gradnally In a hard 
sharp point, aa the lobee of the hbUy-iML (b) In enlam,, 
fltteu for pierdim or penetrating: a% apanyeiitovipotltor. 
2. Bhai^ and painful; poignant. 

We also may make oar tboroa whloh are in themoelvia 
pungent and ddorona. to be a crown. 

Jer, Tayi^, Worin (od. 1886X X* 8ia 

8. Affecting the tongue like small sharp points ; 
* stinging; amd. 

Among simple tastes, snob ss sweet, soar, bitter, hot, 
pungent, there are some which are intrlnslouly graiefoL 
J). Stewart, PhUoalfiBsaya L b. 
And herbs of potent smell and pungent 
bPsrepasI 


l!- 

Semitie tongues^ and Ui ra 
dan. and allied to Meheaw, 
PlU^(pa'iii-k|)|fi. IKK 1700), 

^ L. jMMidoiiaif BO. iMiliifr* 

*Cai6iaginian apple,’ < 

an: see IVffde.^ A monotypto genua of plants 
of the poiypetalouB order Xytkrafisn^ rornier- 
ly daaaed in the Murtaem, ot myrtle .faiuily, 
and Ity many oonstitttted into a aepaiate or- 
der, Grotm<s»(Don,]B26h Ittoammi^ Hs 
ovary, which Is inferior and condsii of two drelsa d celli. 
a lower let of three or four and aa upper diclc of from 
avc to ten. caeh with meinr ovides crowded In aamorouii 
rows on cnlaigcd fleshy nuuMUtaa which haoome UnHsd 
fo me membrsnons partitions and wins. It Is also char- 
aoterlaed by very nnmeroni etamens In many rows, ovate 
versatile anthers on deader Incnrved lUameatiL leaf-Uke. 
•pirally rolled aeed-leavee with two anrioles at fhelr hases, 
~1 a persistent flexuona style with swollen hose and cap!- 


Give a warm reilah to the 


night's repast 

(hwbfirWoriu. L 41. 


4. Sharply affecting the sense of smell: as, 
ptHi^cnf snuff. 

Thcpiovsnl grains of tttillatttig dnst 

S. of the L. v. 84. 

6. Hence, sharply affecting the mind; curt and 
expressive; caustic; racy; biting. 

A sharp and pungent manner of cpeeoh. JDryden, 
She could only tell me amusing storias, and redprooate 
any racy and pungent gossip I chose to indulge in. 

CharMU BreeUi, Jane Byre, lx. 
The attention of the reader la coiitlnnslly provoked by 
the pwramf stimulants whloh ore mixed In the oomposi- 
tion of almost every sentence. 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., 1. It 

"Byn. Bharpb stinging, keen, peppery, acrid, oaustio. 
JPMuant, Pungent, Poignant, That which is piquant is 
Jaw tort enough to be agreeable; that whloh is pungent 
Is so tort that, If it were more ao^ it would he podtlve- 
ly disagreeable ; that which dtpo^ynant is likely to prove 
actually disagreeable to most persona Pungent Is msnl- 
fesUy dgumtivewhen not araUed to the sense of taste, or, 
lem often, of smell; pfgiiam is similar, but less forcible; 



[Origin obsouro.] A rude 
>nsiB&ig of a box-like body 
[New 


pundlim (punMum), n. Same as piwg reetn 
(which see, under pinyi). 
pueaet, n. See puniee^, 
pnng (pung), n. [0 ‘ ‘ 
form of sleigh consi 
|laoed on runners ; any low box-sleigh. 

piUDfar (pung'gftr), n. A crab. MaUiweU. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

pungence (pun'jgns), n, [< pungen(t) + -cw.] 
Pungency. 

Around the whole rise cloudy wreaths, and far 
Bear the warm jmi^eiiee of o'er-hotling tar. 

Oratbe, Worka XL a 


sharply. 

pnngi (pdng'gS), n, [Hind. pBng^,"] A Hindu 
pipe or nose-flute oomposed of a gourd or nut- 
shell into which two wooden pipes or reeds are 
inserted. It emits a droning or humming sound, 
and is the instrument commonly used by snake- 
charmers. 

pn]lgled(pnng'g]d),a. [Origin obscure.] Shriv- 
el^; shrunken: applied specifically to grain 
whose juices have oeen extracted by the insect 
Thripe cerealium, HaUiweU, [Prov. Eng.] 

P«Ul«y (P«5«'i)» (-**)• 

obscure.] 1. Asmallboatlikeasharpey. [Mas- 
saohiuetts.]— 2. A kind of schooner peculiar 
to the oyster-trade of Ohesapeakc.Bay, sailing 
fast, and holding from 800 to 600, bushel# of 
oysters. Broca.-- Oaaotpiiiigy.aeanoiiiUkeapaiiBy, 
used In oyster-dredging. [Gnesapeura Bay.j 

Panio (pOMik), a, and a. [< L. Punicua, Pepnioui, 
Gartha^nian, < Panue, a Carthaginian, a Phe- 
nician, akin to Gr. a Pheniclan : see Phe~ 

nieian,) 1. a. Of, peri^iim to, or character- 
istic of the Oartha^nians, who were character- 
Ixed by the Romans as being unworthy of trust ; 
hence, faithless; treacherous; deceiuoL 

TeSi yes ; his faith attesting nations own; 

TlsPimfoaU, andtoanroveibkoownt 

Breeke, tr. of Tassers Jtmsalem DeUvsnd, fl. 
Panto arato, the pomegnmata 
But the tonritorie of Omthage ohalsngeth to Itselfe the 
mis; some oOll It the pomeipniiat (gnmatiiml 
r have made seveiall Undea thereof. 


and thty 


BeOand, tr. of FUny, xIlL 10. 


PnatofhitlL gegJjkfljr-Paitfora^^ 


throe wan waged ty Rome against (krthago, 264-241, 
218-201. and 148-148 B. 0. They resnltodln the ant» 
throw of Carthage end Its annexation to Rome. 

IL n. The language of the Carthaginians, 
which belongs to the Canaanitish braacn of the 


feeMong natarsUiod t 

Idea and now widely onltivated In sahtropfoal regkms, 
inolndliig,ln the United Statea, chiefly LoolBlaBs, Texia, 
andFlonda. (pm p o m e gran a te, b a k nm a, and baUiuettne,) 
Of ornamental varieties may he mentioned espeolaUy the 
variety nemo, the dwarf tmegnuiato, a favorite double- 
flowered lawn and groenlioose phmt, native of the Bast 
Indlea and now naturalised In plam In the soatfaem 
Units States and West todies. 
pnnioeHf a. t. An obsolete form of puniek. 
panioa^, pmasof, M. [Also puny (see jpuaefl); 

< F. pun&ie, a bedbug, fern, of punaie, sttok- 
4ng, mt. < L. puiere, stira.] A bedbug. 

Bis flee, his mcrplon, andjwmsss. 

He 'ad gotten for his proper eese. 

S, JEM&fHndlbrss, IILL 488. 

praieeoili (pf-nish^luB), a. [< L. puniceu^ red- 
dish, purple, < Punieue, Canliafi^nian, Pnenl- 
oian. Cf. Gr. red, purple: see Phenieian,] 

In tffifofii., purplish-red or crimBon; having the 
color of a pomegranate. 

lAto. 

-ficiy.] The 
littleness ; 

^ Ffleblehess. 

pnnlflh (pun'ish), V, t, [< ME. punieehen, pun^ 
ieahen,j^Hieen, punehen, < OF. punies-, stem of* 
certain parts of punir, F. punir ss Pr. Bp. Pg.* 
punir ss it. jptmire, < L. punire, pmire, inflict 
punishment imon, < petna, pumshment, pen- 
alty: see paiaf. Cf.jfMria^,|rifi8fl, from the some 
ult. source, BJidpunch^, a contracted form of ;^ 
punish,'] 1. To mfllct a penalty on ; visit todi- 
cially with pain, loss, confinement, deatiE, or 
other penalty; castigate; chastise. 

The spirits porverso 
With ssqr intoroonrse pass to and flro^ 

To tempt or jwisCiA mortola 

JfOIOfs P. L., U. lOKL 

2^ To reward or visit with pain or suffering 
inflicted on the offender : ap^ed to the crime 
or offense: as, to punish muraer or theft. 

holden at London, he [Henry L] woi authoriaed to punm 
Marriage and Inoontlnenoy of IMetti. 

Baker, Ghronldei, p. 40. 
Onr Snprome Foe In time may mnoh remit ■ 

His anger ; and perbaM time far removed 

Not mmd ni not offending; satisfied 

With what is jnmiikU Jrilfoii, P. L, fl. SIS. 

8. To handle severely: as, to punish an oppo- 
nent in a boxing-match or a pitcher in a base- 
ball game; to nttaish (that is, to stimulate by 
whip or spur; a horse in running a race. 
[Colloq.]— 4. To make a considerable inroad 
on ; make away with a good quantity of. [Col- 
loq.] 

He jnmisM my ehampegne. 

^ TAaeleiwy,VsaltyVrir,llU. 

■lyiL L Chaeten, eto. (see ehaetiee), sopnigt^ whip, huth, 
oovreot, dlsotoHneu 

pnniahabtlflty (pnn'ish-a-biPi-ti), n. [m F. 
punissabUit^ The quality ox being punish- 
able; liability to pi^shment. 

The vexed qnesClon at pun i ehabi Ufy Is raised tycsrtoln 
forms of insanity. A As^lhnoam and Wul 622* 

pimilllliblfl (pun'iah-fl-bl), a. [<OF.jpiMl 8 iaM 0 , 
P.punissable; m punish H- **ahto.] Mserving 
pumshment; liable to punishment; oapabla of 
being puniahed by right or law: appUeato per- 
BODB or oondnet. 

That time waa when to be a Protestant, to bo a Chris- 
tian, wai ty tow aajwiiM«|Us as to be a traitor. 

^ jrOfoa, Blkoiioklaato4 3d. 

tomgstons tumtilta and sedltkms were nw aWs H s ty 
d^Zr Btmerqfi, EtSTv. B., L fff. 

pralrtiabliniafl (pnnMsb-a-bl-nes)! fi. Hic 
charaeter of being punishaDle. 
praiflhair (pun'isfa-£r),' n. One whopuniimes; 
one who inflicts pain, lisi, or other evil for a 
oiime or offenae. 
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HtwMtfadtotto Whitt aitii of 

Proo, am, i immnk{UmAim\VL aeg. 

2. The dialeot of the Punjab^ a variety of 
Hindi* 

pudmn (pun'jiun), a* [E. Xnd.J Same aa poti- 
[AB^.J^uoadfwmvwi*. 


>*(k«ddlMMktMdt„ 
ttorttataanlMloii hotilRwttb doablt munt. 


tlon <J pain or ehaatiaement. 


Botrmtiiy 


(^. rotten wood.] 1. Wood deeayed 

thivughthelnflnenoeof afungusorotherwiso, 

£2L?f2!?J*dSaU^^ and ni«d law tinder] tonohW^^^^ 

■Mutt, fttm <2 certain iangL See umadm and 

fimgua-Hndor.-^B. A proirtitute; a eonrteian. 

This jnmft It one of Cnpldb oeirltn. 

“• ‘ » M. W. of W., IL 1 141. 


Wt now oomo to apcak of rnmiiikmm! whidh. in the 
..jnM In whhdi 8 It here oontHeiod. to an 
Qaonea ninMankl by noUttotl nntbonty to aa oilenalve not 
In oot Inatnaoe; In the view of patting n atop to the pto- 
ductton of airenta almflar to taa ohnoiloaa part of Ita 


POBllUft 

Whatever ware the bona moU of CdeanH of wbtoh law 
have oome down to aa It la eerteln ttiatCloarowMi an In* 
vetentepmutor; and he aaenieto hare been aaore ready 
with them than with maiteoa. 

ririaitMU, Ourioa. of Ut,! UML 

pvint^ (punt)| a. [< ME. ^puni^ < AS. pvntmt D. 
poHte, pont m MM. panto, a punt, ferry<boat, 
pontoon, < L. pontoon-), a punt, a pontoon: 
aoe pontoon.] 1 . A dat-bottomod, ^uare-ended, 
mastleaaboatofvaryingaiaeondiiae. TheamaUer 
nuntaare naed In llahiiut, and by aportamen In ahootlngwOd 
fowl; larger unee are often naed aafeny>boata aoroaaahal- 
low atreama and atlll larger onee are need aa lighten and 


\ part < 

natmol nonaennannoa in othar tnatanoaai 

Jtofitooiis Zntrod. to Morala and faigidatlon, xlL 80. 

Orlma aadj w wlitow ai itgwiwontof onaatauL PimM- 
wanC to afroit that nnanapaotad ripena within the flower 
of the planaua whioh ooneoaled it 

J ftm np n , Comp en aa t to n . 

It to tinpoaalbie to aaparate that moral Indignation whioh 
eapreaaoa Itaalt In pmutikmmd from the apirit of aaU^re- 
draaa for wxongi. Wooiagfi Xntrod. to Inter. Law, | ID a. 

2. Pain, goffering, loos, confinement, or other 
penaltv inflieted on a pergon for a crime or of- 
zense, oy the anthori& to which the offender 
ig gobjeot; a penally Imposed in the enforce- 
ment or a]^lieation of law. 

Whataoarar bath been raid or written on the othar aide 
ell the tote atatntee. whtoh InCtot oepltal pwiMmaiit 
njpon extoUera of the Pmli anpremaoy, . . . hare tor 
their principal aoope, not the pnnlahmant of the error of 
oonaobooeb bat the rapreealng of the peril of the atate. 
JbMia, Ghaige upon the Oommiaatoii tor the Verge. 

go thia Prophet [Amoa] tella oa that the true aeooant 
of all Godapn atoto ii an to to fo be fetohed from the olna of 
the people. SUtUngJImi, Bormona L L 

IprooeeAintbeneKtiilaoatooonaldcrthegenenlna- 
tora of jmiMtoiMfita whioh are evOi or inoonvemenoea eon- 
•equent upon orlmea and miademaanoon; being deviaed, 
donoaneed, and ingioted,by human lawa In oonaeqnenoe 
of diaobedience or miabohavloar In thoae to regolate whoae 
eondnet auOb lawa wwe reapeotiTaly made. 

JBUukttom, Com., IV. L 

8. Phin or iQjmnr inflicted, in a general sense : 
espeeially, in oouoqnial use, the pain infliotea 
by one pugilist on another in a prise-flg^t. 

Tom Boyera ooold not Uik^piaMhimmU more gjtfly. 

TkMkmrai/, mfp, iv. 

BeoMMiofilaal. a|yn. a Ghaa- 
. Ine. Bee dtoief a r . 
i), n. [< ME. jpimtoton, jm- 
Pr. pwiieio as Bp. jnc- 


pnnka (pnng'k|), a. [Also punkah; < Hind. 
pankka, a fan (of. Pers. ponton, a fan), akin to 
paukkOf a wring, feather, and to pakuka (< Skt. 
p^ha)t a wing.] to the ^t todies, a fan 
of any kind; specifically, a swinging screen 
consisting of cloth stretched on a reotangolar 
frame, hung from the ceiling and kept in motion 
^ a servant, or in some cases by maohinery, 
by means of whioh the air of an apartment is 
ai^tated. 

The oool Maion wai Jait oloetng. PmhIw fans were 
ooming Into play again. 

J. W. PtUmer, The New and the Old, p. 401. 

hoaae apimM in the 

n KngUi cm^iiKrd, Mr. Imu% I. 


pnak-llat (pungk'iUit), n, 
ung'kln), 




Aa for Pamphilna, . . . of hia making la the plotnre of 
Vlyaaea in uputd or aoiall bottom. 

kTotlm^ tr. of Pliny, mv. la 

They oenie on n wii^ked old gentleman braaking the laws 
of hla country, ami catching perch In dote time oat of a 
fNCRt 0. Kfaewfey, JUvenaboo, Ixlv. 

2. L< punfi, r., a.] hifoot-haU, a kick of the 
ball as it is dropped from the hands and before 
it strikes the ground. 

punt^ (punt), r. [< pnnl^, n.] 1. trans. 1. To 
oonvcyiiiapuut: 
as, he was putit- 
edaoroBS the riv- 
er. Hence-* 2. 

To propel as a 
punt is usual- 
ly propelled, by 
puwiiig with a 
pole amtiust tlie 
bed of the water; 
foroe along by 
[< punk + -toA^.] pushing: as, to 
pNftf a boat. — 

8. to foot-ballf 
to kick, as the 
ball, when it is 

dropped from the hands, and before it touches 
the ground ; give a punt to. — 4. In general, to 
knoA; hit. 

To aee a itont flamand of fifty or theruabouti lolemnly 
jninHugL Iw the aid of a miall tauilmurine, a minute India* 
rubber nail to another burgher of dnillar aapeot, whioh 
it the favoorite way In whioh all ngee and sexea taka eier- 
doe on thedlgue, to enough to reetoro one'a faith In hnman 
nature. Coniemporary itoo., XLtX. U. 


Same MpuekHsU 
A dialectal or ooUoquial 



rmitliitf. 


puitiOBt (]^-3 
nysajfon 
siotoSai 


dtopoaerj. 
I^K^nn^ I. SOw 


The dde dud thou haito tor GeOiiy thj 
llud the monkee brende SO dtocndinaiay, 

Knowith thye, that tt waa tor pimtotoa 
Taken Tppon tho of rdiglon by. 

itom.af/>wremuy(lLS.T.B.XL88n. 

The trandatlon of kingdoma and govemmento by tuoh 
wonderful methoda and meano, for foe pimiltoii of tyrants 
■ad the vloee of men, of which htoiory abounds wttb ex- 
ampleo [to the deoree of a moat admirable “ 

MvOyn, True 

pnsitlTfl (pfl'ni-tlv), a. [< OP. . 

It. jNisfttoo, < L. pun4ref pp. punituSf pi 
see jpsfitoA.] Perudni^ to or involving punish- 
ment; awming orinmcting punishment: as, 
pmUUve law or Justioe. 

The pimftCaf part of repontanoe toreadved on, and be> 
sun, and put forward into food d o geaa of p rogrem. 

Jar. Taylol^aduiJlmb), L 7a 

The pend oode then wodd oonilit prladpolly of piini- 
ftod lawa InvdTfaig the Imperative matter of me whde 
number of dvO lawa: along with whtoh would probably 
atoo be found varionamamoa of espodtonr audtor, at»op> 
talniug; not to the dvU, but to the punltoiy laws. 
Bm i toaatotrod. toMotatoaad totf ia t toii,gvli8QbBoto 

P uai t l jB^dsaiags g. Bame aa swiup l ar y d s m oget(whioh 

jranitorp (pS^ a. r< LL.Mif*jNffi<to- 
rtoto, <iNMiitor^ apuniidier^jrL. pwdr^ pp,|mfif- 
liw,pQnigh:ieejpiiii<th.] Punlihixig, or tending 
toponiBhment; punitive. 

, *<letaomaniteaL*aid*«Let«lMtttdgeoaamw1^ 
to oonvtoted of itoaflim to be hanged. * . . . The foraier 
mightbe itoled uSaSb Iropemtlvelawi the odur a jniiii- 
tory ; hut the je ndt eiy, tf It oommi^a me puntohment to 
beinSto^ and dote notmerabrpermli 8, to aa inly Im* 
P^ve aa the other; only 8 to S i d tofy beddm, 
the other to not 

9n i im m,lxkK9iLtoUot^ 

5». A»MM;CPun. pm^, fl.., + n, water, 
nver.} 1. A nsthre or sa tnhhbltsat of the 
PubJAi (or Phnjsb), UteziUy the eonnti^ of the 
five Ti?m,ixi estreme northweetem Bntlih to- 


p nwkrtw (pung' 
form ofpttffipX^l^s. 

pankiflht (pung'kish), a. 

Meretricious. 

The oredlt of a good house to made not to oonaist in In- 
ward hoapltality, but in outward walla. These pwiHiB 
outaideni beguile the iietNly traveller; he thinks there 
cannot be so many rooms in a hooae and never a one to 
harbour a poor atnmger. itoe. T. Adamt, Works, 1. 88. 

pnakllngt (pungk'Hng), n. [< punk + -llsgt.] 
A little or young pnuk. Bee punkf 8. 

And then earn'd your royal aday by ■qniring punka and 
pimMOiyt up and down the oityY 

Fietektriand anotMm% Love's Guro^ tL 1. 

pumk-oak (pungk'dk), n. The water-oak, Quer» 
eu8 aquatica, 

punky (pung'ki). n . : pi. punkUm T-kis). [Origin 
obscure.] A minute dipterous insect common 
in tho Adirondack region of Kew York and in 
the Maine woods, which bites severely and is 
a mat nuisance to travelers and sportsmen. 

Bandy beaches or gnvelly imints ore liable to swarm 
with midges or jmnMM. $portmian*a QaaMeoTt p. 648. 

pilXl]|ggO(pun'^),fi. [<pgii^H--ag 0 .} Punning. 
[Rare.] 

The MM who maintains that he derlvea gratUioation 

Hood was In the 


n, intrans. To hunt for aquatic game in a 
punt and with a punt-gun (which see), 
pimt^ (punt), n. [bs F. pfmte, a punt, < 8p. 
psitto, a point, a pip at cards. < L. punetum. 
a point; see jtoint.} A point in the game of 
basset. 


or ombre. 

Another to for setting np an assembiy for baaaet, where 
1 Shall bo admitted t(» punt that have not taken the 


fr^ any such chaptm of punnage aa Hu . 

dally practice of committing to paper ahould not be erod* 
Ited upon oath. PosTHarglualia, clxxvlL (Ztovtos.) 

| Hnmwr l (pim'ftr), n. [< pun"^ + -cri.] One 
who or that which puns or rams earth into a 
hole; specifically, a tool for ramming earth. 
Dtog.] 

The hole should not be haatily filled np, but ample time 
be given to the mmnmf to do tficlr share of the work. 

* jWes and Sivtwiight, Telegimpt^, p. IIM. 

pmuisySi (pun'fir), n. [< pvn^ + -cf X.] One who 
makes puns; a punster. Swift. 
punnot (pim'et), II. A small but broad shallow 
basket for displaying fruit or flowers, 
mnning (punning), n. [Verbal n. of pun^, e.] 
The practice of making puns. 

Several worthy genUeroen and critica have applied to 
me to give my oeiwure rf an emwmlty which to hem re- 
viv'd b^g long iuppreiaod, aig^tootfUgii^^ 

y itfwiliig (punning), ji. a. [Ppv. atpun^, e.] Given 
to malnng puns; exhibiting a pun or play on 
words; as, a punning reply.-^Fumliig anns, In 
to, Mine as oBtutof nfywijrliUiL sea under om>). 
piuuioloinr (pu-nol>jl), n. [Irreg. < + 

-otopyijrhe art of punning. [Bare.] 

He might have hem better toatmeted to the ^i^ k 


AcfcMwm, Freeholder, Na 8. 
Wretch that I waa ! how ofU^n have 1 awore, 

When Winiudl tally 'd. 1 would punt no more! 

Pttpf, Ihe Baaaet Table. 

He waa tired of hawking, and flsliitig, and hunting, 


naaiwttot.*' Ehune 

u JMM&, 3. [Slkng.] 

UwiT, tolito oodtrtH^ • down trt- 

Mt gomt or Ntta kirtiw in . ii.fr or two montbi- 
wlqr, wqr H. notbinit. B, j«niDi.kQ]nitbU.I(wdt,H.l< 

nqiutar (imn'ntte), *. [< /»«•** + 
who pfrns or ia in pansbig; » qubUmr 

on words. 


Of bUllai^ahort-whisL chickeii-luiwrd, and 

JJarham, ingoldaby I.egenai, IL 868. 

pHnt^ (punt), n. Baino as punty, p^mtil, 
pimtea (pun^t^), ». Hamo as puniy^ pontlL 
punter^ (pun'tfir), ft. |^< punt^ + -^1.] 1, 

One who nshes or hunts in a punt. 

He . . . caught more fish in an hour than all the reetof 
the jnmtors dm in Uiree. T. iiook, Uilbert Onniay, UL 

2. One who pimts a bout. 

Wherever you go, you aee Iho long, straight boat with 
Its passengers Inxiirlnusly outstretched on the ouataioiia in 
the stern, the mntor walking from the bow and pushing 
on hto long i»ol^ Tha Crnti^, XXXVfll. 488. 

punter^ (pun'ttor). n. [< punl^ + -or^.] One 
who marks tho points in the game of basset; a 
marker. 

There used to be grown men in London who loved • . . 
to accompany lada to the gaming-table, and peihapchavu 
an understanding with thepioiten 

TheSkarap, Vlrgiatou, xsx. (IMia) 

Borne of the jnmtoff are profeislonal gamblers^ othos 
are mere general awlndlera. 

FarMgmy Bn., N. 8., XXZXX. 884. 

pnntrflghhlg (punt' fighting), a. Fishing from 
a punt or boat on a pond, river, or lake. 
pimt-glUl (punt' gun), n. A heavy gun of large 
caliber (usually U inches) and long range, uaed 
with lance shot for killing water-fowl from a 
punt (whioh see). 

pnntil (pun'tll), a. Bame as pontU, 
pnntilla (ptiii-til'&), a. [Bp., dim. of puntOf 
point: see toaf^.l Laoeworii; hence, in decth 
raUve art, decoration in color or relief in Blender 
lines or ]^nta resembling lace: applied i 
elally to such work of Spanish ori|^ 



pnnto 

panto (pin/td), n. [< Hp. It. ptcnfo, < L. puiuh 
tum, a poiut: see points Ct nuneto,] 1. A 
point; Hpecifioally, in mwfifi, a dot or point. 

TMi oAtuiiil b« any way offendve to yonr own, and la ex- 
pected t«> tliu utinoat tffoUo by that other nation. 

Bp. Uaeket, Abp. Vt Ultana, 1 160. (iMa.) 

2t. One of the old forms given to the beard. 

1 have yet 

No aipio. I can look upon your boff, 

Auil punto iMmrd. yet oall for no atrotiu^water. 

SkirUy, Uonorfa and Mammun, 1. 2. 

3. A thrust or pass in fencing; a point. 

1 would teach tboae nineteen the apeela] rulaa, aa your 
pu»t(u. your reverMi, your atoooata, yonr Imbroooido^ your 
paaaada, your inuntanta 

B. Jonmnit Krery Man In hla Ilumoor, ir. 6. 

4. A stitch or method of work with the needle 

or the loom: same as 6. Same as 

ptmtih 

A aolid iron nsl tipped with molted glaaa, called a purOo. 

Ure, Diet, II. 057. 

Panto drlttOi a direct point or hit 
Your dauicer <Miniiiiaundlng hit raple-r, you may give him 
a pMufOy uiUmr tiriUa, or livuraa. 

BavMo, On the DuelH K8. (Nartm.) 
Panto riverso* a back-handed atroko. 

Ah, the iniinortal poBBodo ! the putiio rewmo ! 

Sffiak., Jt. and J., ii. 4. 27. 

piUlt81lia]l(pniitH'nian),n.; pi. 7miifK9nci>(-meii). 
[< punt*/if poss. of pm 0 , + ttuin."] A Hi>ortsmaTi 
who uses a punt. 

It bcirm the deaire of punUmen to iK»t iw many birda aa 
p<iaaible one ahot. W. W, Qreentr, 'I'lio (Jim, fi. ri31. 

panty (pun'ti), w.; pi. punticy (-tix). ( Also 

punteef etc.: see ponUl,'} 1. Same as 

pontil. 

Now tlic gluaa globe la faateniMl to two Twni, thu pwdy 
and the blow-pipe. Jtarper't Mag., LXXIX. 2r»4. 

2, An ovh4 or cinmlar dot or depn^ssioii : a 
kind of ornamentation employed in glaM.<4-cut- 
ting. 

pnnty-rod ({mnHi-rod), n. Hame as pontii. 

(pu 'n i), n, and n. [Form<3rly also pnnqfj 
jmilie, jiunuiff puinnr^ the form 

puiMHc i>eitig still retained afeliaically in legal 
use; < OF. pmyna^ F. puM^ < ML. pmiimtuH^ 
lator-bom, youngc^r, < L, after, + mtus, 
bom: see poyttmie,} L a. If. Later-boni; 
younger; junior. Hoe puinm^ 1.— -2. Small aiul 
weak ; inferior or iinporfeetly developed in sixe 
or Htreiigth ; feeble; petty; iusigniflcaiit. 

How the young whelp of Talbot/a, raging-wood. 

Did flesh Ilia puny award in l<'runohinen^ Ii1u«h1 ! 

Shak., 1 lien. VI., ix. 7. :ttt. 

I do hut 

tymJifiittT ISWII illM. 

B. Jowam, Ilovil ia an Aaa, 1. 1. 
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third and usually quiescent 
stage of those insects which 
undergo complete metamor- 

S hosis, intt^rveuing between 
36 larval and the imaginal 
stage. It la naually called the 
aeemnd stage, the egg not being 
oounted. Home pupw^ aa those ctf 
moaquitoea, are active. The pnpa 
of some inaewta is called a ym- 
jtariwm, and of others a 
arMvryMUU. See these words. Bm 
also cuts under ftaetfa, CanooapM, 
ekineh^hug, Xratylm and honm-fty, 
2. A stage in the develop- 
ment of some other arthro- 
pods, as cirripeds. Bee to- 
fiomotive pupaj below.— >8. 
[raw.] [Nl.j In caneh., the 
tmical genus of PujHdss^* the 
ciirysalui - shells.— CkMur^ta 



In the other (pwp 


w the pa^ 

akuitlmNigh “ 


a more or Ian efimlar 



riraSfjsr«A,lDL4Qa. 


I my luoiitli. 
Which every pett)^ <|c>vil him. 


He ia VLpuup soul who, feeling vain, 

Ulnda ease becauae another fui,*Ia it too. 

ITordMiMUtA, Tilt) Ihinlerena, ill. 
■ ftW L 2. Little, diminutive, atiintod, Mtarvelliig. 

n.t pi - pnnum (-nix). A young, inexpori- 
enced person; a Junior; a novice. 

Nay, then, 1 see thou H but a puny In the aubtlll 
Mlalery of a woman. 

IVnimatir, Hevenger'a Tragedy, I. 9. 

There la only In tlie amity of women an estate for will, 
and every puny knows that la no oortalii inheritance. 

JMkur ami ITrtater, Weatwanl H<jv i. 2. 

Ho . . . must appear in Print like a vuwir willi hla 

G ardlan and hia ceitaora hand oii the back of his title to 
his bay] and surety that he is no idiot or aediicer. 

Milton, Areopagitlca, p. .11. 

Others to make sporte withall; of this last sorto wore 
they whom they call freahmenn. uNniei of the tlrat yeare. 
ChritAmtut J^ritum at ftt. Jtihn'ti CM., p. 1. (Jvam.) 

pany^, w. r Adapted as a slim, from the su^ 
imsod plural w«//frr,»i/wrNr, < F. pnaaisr, a beil- 
Dug : see A bedbug : same as punlce*^, 

Cittffrave, 

punjhillipf (ph'nl-ship), w. [< puny + -ykip,'] 
The state of a puny, junior, or novice ; nonage. 
[Hare.] 

In ihepnnte»kip nr nonage of Cerdickc Saiidea . . . the 
beat houaea and wallon«there were of ninddo. 

JVoake, Lenten HtiilTe (Harl. Mlac., VI. 171). (IkuSlei.) 

pap (pnp), It. [Abbr. from puppy, erroneously 
regard^ as a dim. of pupj] Sami) as puftpy^ 2.— 
To be in to be pregnant, or heavy with yonng : said 


of dogs. 

pai 


pup- 
as a 


pnpa (p4'P8), ; pi- mpk (-i>€). [< NL. , 
a pupa, chrysalis, < L. pupa^ puppa, a nry, a 
doll, puppet, fern, of pnptwt, a boy, ohila; cf. 
wiicr, a boy, child, pU9u», a boy, < </ pu^ beget 
From L. pupus, pupa, are also ult. pupe,pupil^, 
pujnPt, etc. , puppet, puppy, pup, etc.] 1 . The 


Pupa at PHmtu tmii - 

f#//*. 

iwitta rtiwitfta .1 nunm. esarato 
puiMB. Inert mtiMUM the adjeetivea.— Hmosdi popa. 
See OUMMS.— Looomoave in (HnipoMa, the mlia 

stage of the larva, the firat beiim a naupuna, the aeoond 
resembling Daphnta or Cypria. In this stage little la vial- 
ble externally uni the carapao& the limbs oetng hidden, 
'llmre are, however large lateral eyes and six pain of legi^ 
and thu gut-formed gland ia wMl developed. After awim- 
mliig awhile the pupa beoomea attached to Borne objeot^ 
at ilrat only by its anotorial dlaka. aeon, however, beocmi- 
liig permanently fixed to the apot by the aeoretlon of a ce- 
ment. See out under CVrri^aaatd. 

ThlnloeomaUvenupa . . . la unable to feed; . . . other 
important alteratlona take place during the paaaago of 
the loeomotiw pupa into the fixed yonng GlrripMe. 

UwBley, Anatk Invert, p. 260. 
Mature naked, ohtaoted, etc., papa. See the adjeo- 
Uvea.- Pupa COorototA e enarctate pnpa. 

The pupa, in the majority of Diptera, la mendy the larva 
witli a hiud case (pupm eoamtatm). 

Paaeoe, daaa. Auim., p. m. 
Pupa ohteeto, an obteoted pupa. 

Pnpacea (pu-pi's^D, ». jpi. [NL., < Pupa + 
-tweaJ] Same as Pupidm. 
pupal (pij'pal), a. [< jp«pa + -oL] C>f or per- 
taining to a pupa; iiym^al; chrysalid; pnpi- 
form. 

puparial (pu-pfi'ri-ftl), o. [< puparium + - aZ.] 
Of or pertaining to a puparium, or dipterous 
pupa. 

puiarlaill (pv-pfi'ri-«in), pi. puparia (-ft). 
[NL., < puna, a pupa: see pupa,} A pupa in- 
cluded witnin the last larval skin; a coarctate 
pupa; a larva pupigera, as in all dipterous in- 
sects of the di^sion C^elorhapha and in many 
of the (Jrthorhapha. Boo cut under Pipiea, 
pupate (pu'i»at), v, i.; pret. and pp. pupated, 
ppr, pupatiny, [< pupa + -af«2.] to becomo 
a pu]>a ; enter upon tlie pupal state ; undergo 
transformation from the state of the grub or 
larva to that of the perfect insect or ima^ : as, 
to pupate under ground; to pupate in winter, 
pupamon (p*-pa^shqn), ». [< pupate + -ion.] 
The act of pupating, or the state of being a 
pnpa; the pupal condition; the time dunng 
which an insect is a pupa, 
pupe (pdp), n. [< "W.pupe, < NL. pupa, a pupa: 
SCO pupa,] Bamo as pupa, Wright, 
pupAo (piu'po-ld), n. [Perhaps a corrupted 
form, ult. < F. joomme, apple, vf, pamperhin,'] 
Cider-brandy. [New Eng.] 

In Llvliigsten there were five dlatlllerles for the m»nn- 
focturo at dldor-bniiidy, or what was hunlliarly known u 
inqMfo. S. Judd, Mauqmret, I. 7. 

iSipidfB (pu'pi-dft), n. pi, [NL., < Pupa + 
-mgt.] A family of geo^ilous pulmonate gas- 
tropods, typified by the genus Pupa, The ani- 
mal hoa a nearly imnoth Jaw and teeth like thoae of BM- 
eidtt : tho shell la goueraliy pnplfonii, but aometlmea conic 
»r oylindriu, and baa usually a oontraoted apertore and 
toutn or latuollaB on the Itpa. The apeclaa are moatly of 
small also. By many they ere nntted with the HaMeSdm. 
Also called Pupaeaa, 

papifera CNL» (Lichten- 

stein), < pufta, a pupi^ 4- h,ferre as E. fteofi.] 
The return migrant generation of plant-lice, or 
the last winged generation, which gives birth 
agamically to the true seicual generation. See 
peeudogyne, 

pupifonn (pu'pi-ffinn), a. [< NL. pupa, pupa, 
+ h, forma, form.] 1. In euUm,, having the 
former ' * ' * '■ 

as, a p . 

like a shell ^ , 

of the IWpidas in &e form of the i^ell 
paplganoiui (p^-pij'e-nus), a, [< NL. pupa, 
pupa, + -genua, producing: see-peiMHM.] Maine 
as nupipanm, 

pUMgWOUBCpfi-pijV^^ |;<NL.iHqwi,pttp 
+ L.per9rc, carry.] Having the pupa oontaiiu 
within the last larval skin ; forming a puparium, 
as most dipterous insects; ooareme, as a pupa. 
See larva pupigera, under larva. 


pnnQi (pfi'pil), n, and a. 

Ow.piMle^pUtie, F, pupiUd, m, 

pmHttfxa Eto. pupilo, m., t>mUa, f., a Fg. It. 
pupiUo, m,,pupata, t,, a war^ < L. jmpfOiuL m., 
pupiUa, t,, an ortihan child, a wara or minor, 
dim. of pupua, a boy, pupa, a girl: see papa.] 
1 . n, 1. A youth or any person of either sex un- 
der tho care of an instructor cat tutor; in gen- 
eral, a scholar; a disciple. 

Tntora should behave leverentijr beftire their mmOi. 

SirB.LVSSig€, 

2t. A ward; a youth or person under the care 
of a guardian. 

Whet, ahall King Heiiiy be upupU atin 
Under the early Qlonoester’a govemeoeef 

dna».,2Hen.VL,La4g. 

8. In civU law, a person under puberty (four- 
teen for males, twelve for females), over whom 
a guardian has been appointed. 

U, a, .Under age; in a state of pupilage or 
nonage; minor. 

The custody of hla pigril children. 

WtUminder Bev,, CXXVm. 708. 

papil^ (pu'pil), n. [Formerly also pupiU; < F. 
pupiUe, f ss Pr. pupiUa as Bp, jwptla as Pg. It. 
pupilla ss D. pupil as G. pup^ as 8w. pupiU as 
l)an. pupil, < L. pupUlaAhe pupil of the eye, a 
particuw use (as a 'baby’ in the eye: see 
oaby) of pupilla, an orphan girl, a ward or 
minor, dim. fern, of puna, a girl: see pupilt,'] 
1, The orifice of the iris; the hole or opening 
in the iris through which light passes. Tho pupil 
eppeera iianelly aa a black spot in the middle of the color- 
eo pert of the ey& this appeamnee being dne to the (lark- 
noaaofthebaokor theoyo. The pupil contract! when tho 
retina ia atlmulated, as by light, on acoonimodatlon tor 
near diatanooa and on cuuvei|rence of the visual axes ; 
pain may canae a dilatation. The aiie of the pnpU la de- 
iermlnea by the circular and radiating muacular flbera of 
the iris. It may also be luHuenoed l» drugs i thua, opium 
oontracta and bOlladotma dilatea tne pupil. The aame 
conaequeiioea may result fnim UiseHae or Injury. The 
ahape of the pupil In moat antmala la circular, aa the ex- 
preaaion of the uniform aution of the contractile Abas of 
the Iria ; but In many atilmala It la oval, elUptioal, or allt- 
like. Thus, the pupil of the cat contracts to a mere chink 
in the Buullght, and dilates to a oirvlu in the dark. The 
pnpfl of the borae ia a hnsid, nearly parallel-aided Harare 
obtusely rounded at each end, 'I he variability of the 
pupil in alie ia not 1cm remarkable in owls than In oata 
bat in these birds It keeps its circular figure, changing in 
Bhn from a mere point w a disk which leaves the Iria a 
mere rim. Ihe pupil aoniotlmua gives loOlogioal oharao- 
ten, aa in diaUngniuilng foxes from wolves or.dcga. Bee 
iria, e, and onto under ewi . 

* The ceutl*al dark part of an 


2. In go6l,i (o) 

ocellated sjiot. Bee ocellus, 4. (o) A dark, 
apparently interior, spot seen in the compound 
e^es of certain insects, and chaugiug in posi- 
tion as it is viewed from different f^es.— ir- 

e -RobartiOll pnplL a pnpll which does not contract 

light but does with 

ea. Itlaa; 


tancea. 


accommodation for short dia- 
freqnent aymptom in locomotor ataxia.— 


* the pupil with Inflammatoiy 
the pupil when so oontraoted. 


atoguto easdusfuii.— OoduMcm of 

aa tt aometlmea 1% aa to resemble a _ 

pgpllabllityt (pu'pi-lf^biTl-ti), n. [< pupitk - 1 - 
-ahle + -t to (see -bUity ),'] Pupilary nature ; con- 
fidential (maracter. [Bare.] 

What can be mean by the lambent puplUbatMi of dow, 
low, dry chat five notea below the natural tone? 

gternr, Triitram Shandy, Iv. 1. 

paoilaga jmdillim (pu'pi-iy ), n, [as Sp.i pu- 
mlaje as Pg. pupiuagem; as + -age,} 1. 
The state of being a pupil or scholar, or the pe- 
riod during which one Is a pupiL 

Moat Noble Lord, the pIBor of my life 
And Fatrone of my Muaea puafUega, 

Spetmr, To I.ord Gray of Wilton. 

The aevorlty of the father*! brow, . . . whUat they [the 
children] ere nnder the discipline end government of 
pugBaga, I think . . . should be relaxed ea teat aa their 
ege^ dlaoreClon, and good behaviour could allow It. 

* Aoela^ KdnoaM^ 1 96. 

2. The state or period of being a ward or minor. 

Three aones he dying left^ all nnder ege, 

8 f meanes whereof their nnole Vortlgwe 
sorpt the crowne during their y/mdOega, 

apmmrfYT^lLuuU. 
There, there, drop my wardshliH 
Myjwg rig tMw and vassalage together. 

B, JouMn, Staple of News, L 1. 
That they themaelTeB might oonflne the Honareh to a 
kind of PiQdnapf under their Hienrohy. 

MAlim, Beforaraito to 

pnplUiur (pa'pi-l|r), «. Bum u p»- 

JT. puputante ss xr. pupuiafvtat, \ mjj. pm 
pimAta{t-)a, pupitlar^ta{U)a, < L. pupiOariaf 



pnpOw: In Sk^U law. the in- 

teiTal from birilii to tne nge of foniiwen m males 
ond twelve in fenudes; pnpilage. 

lit AfttbfldMitMinL , . . endemotlusrleM; ... we 
•re In loeo perentto toUm dulnehle jrmof 

obott* ^SflNFw OK jUd*]jOullU!L Va 

pupimire ss It. pwOari m Sp. pupUar at Pg. 
ptipiRar 38 It. pupiUdref < lupupUwna^ pertaiu- 
to an orphan or wai^ < pupWaa^ an orphan, 
a ward: see pupit^.l Pertaining to a pupil or 
ward. 

pnpllixyv, pnipLavy^ (pd^pl-Uhri), a. [< nu- 

pfi5 + -Off. Cf . plpiteiyi. j or pertaining 

to the pujnl of the eye. 

Kow itbeoomeeeii Iniereetliig qneetloii, When the eilel 
flmd looel edJiurtinenU are thne dlMoolated. with which 
one doei the ousillafvoontnotlon elhriteelff I enewer, it 
f wlt^ the Iboal edjnitni^. 
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advanoed to the pupal atate; of or pertaining 
to the Papipara. Also pHpigmom* 
PapiT0ra(P4l-piv^^)»M.pl. rNL.,<NL.jp«pa, 
pupa, 4* L. voraref devour.J A division of 
Mpmemjplera charaoterised by the petiolate or 
stalked abdomen, the female armed with an 
extensile ovipositor, the larvm footless, and 
having the habit of ovipositing in the larviD or 
pupie of other insects (often howevpr in plants, 
as in the gall-insects), upon which tht .•«<^ung 
feed when they hatch, whence the name^ the 
pupivorous, entomophagons, or splouliferous 
Tiymenopterous insects, in Utrclllc*! qmtem of olw- 
lifiolUion&ier * * - . » - 


pnppp-snatdi 

Bsfe. talk Idly, m twere ■ome deity, 

Adonng female painted pupprhy, 
itantim, Soomge of Villaiiie (eo. lASB), fiiL S04. 
Yoiir dainty ton-timea^reit buff, with thli language 
Bold mMi of anna ahall win upon her. doubt not 
Beyond idl ■ilkon jnq/pinv, i>brd, lauly'B I'm, 11. 1. 
Tlio tlivatre aoenia to me abnoat as bad aa the chureh; 
It la all puppetrif alike. & Judd, Margaret, IL IL 

2. The exhibition of puppets or puppet-shows; 
a puppet-show. 

Ilow outragloualy are their preiitea and ohirohea omad 
and goigloualy gamiaahed in thdr poptiirff, paiae tymea 
and apea playe. Jnyf, JSxpua. of Dan. rit 

'Jlmu profane profeaaor of puppetry, little better than 
poetry. B. Jonmn, Bartholomew Pair, v. 8. 

A grave proffolent in amualve feata 
Of puppetry, Wordewarih, Kxoaraiou, v. 


aUlealtadfi 


impp«^ei«w(i.«p'ot^h6),«. 8»««aswj,rt. 
trypidM, and Ckryeididm, llie Pupteara, allglwy modi- P^y^ 1. 
are alao called JfnIomqpAaga, and by Weatwood 


AiOtaUa, Bight, P.11& 


[< NL.pu- 

" In pnidworoui 


Bta, FurfUate (pd'pi-l&t), a, 

< L. pupilla, pupil : see 
iooL, having a central spot of anoi 
orally darker color; noting marks so ohiUM- 
terixed. 

piiplled,pii|ill8d(pd'pild),a. [<pi5p«»+ -«*«.] 

In entom.f furnished with a central dark spot; puplot. n, A Middle English form of people, 
pupUate: as, a white spot pupiled with bine: pnpoid (pu'poid), a. [< NL. pupa, pupa, + Gr, 
used especially of ooellated spots. e2£f, form.^ ’ ^ '*’*“ ■ 


etdQenL 

pnplTOro (pu'pi-vdr), n, A pupivorous insect; 
a member of tiio JPu^vora, 

(p\L-piv^o-ru8), a, [< NL. pupa, 
porare, devour.] Dei 
pup» of other insects, as an insect; parasitic 
on pupse ; belonging to the Pupieora, Hee out 
under Pimpla, 


A man who aeldom ridea needa only to get Into a coach 
and tniverao hto own town, to tarn the atmi Juto a puj^ 



] Ivieonei,, pupi^ofm;‘resomb1ing 
or related to the Pupida, 


3 pupils 

tutor. 

When the atodent takea hla degree, he cditaini by pqpU- 
idtuf enough to render farther aaefatanoe onneoeeaary. 

C. A, BrttUd, Bngliah Unlveralty, p. 111. 

[L.: see 


pupil- pnppat (pup'etl, n. [Also poppet; early mod. 
; teach; l^,popet, < ME. popet, < OE. poupeite, a doll, 
puppet, dim. of *poupe, < L. pupa, a doll, pui 
pet, a £prl: see pupa. Of. puppy, 1 If. A do] 
Thia woreaixyiet In an anu tonhraee 
Vur any woman, amal and fair of face. 

Chamer, Prot to Sir ThoIMU^ 1. 11. 

2. A little figure of a porsou, moved by the 
fingers, or by cords or wires, in a mock drama; 
a marionette. 


popiiu cpa-pii'»), pi. 

In auat,, the pupil of the eye. 
mimllage, pimillAr, etc, BoopupUcm, etc. 
paplUoilietor(pfi^-lom'e-t6r), n. [< L. pupWa, 

pupil, + Gr, ptrpov, measura.J Au i^tnunent Neither can any man marvel at the play of pwmeie that 
for measuring the size of the pupil of the eye. goeth behind the curtain, and advlaelh well of the mo- 
pHnll«fn#wg8rf (pfi^pil-mung^^r\ n. One who Baeou, Advancement of Learning, L M. 

^es or teaches pupils ; a tutor or schoolmaster. 

[Kare.] 

John Breaton • • . waa the greateat jM^-fnonger in 
Bngland In man'a memory, having alxteen fellow oommon- 
em . . . admitted in one year in Queen’aOollegcb end pro- 
vided convenient aooommodatlona for them. 

FuUer, Worthtoi^ Northampton, 11. 617. 

pnpU-taadlcr (pu'pil-tB'ohdr), n. One who is 
both a pupil and a teacher, in Great Britain jrapil- 
teaohera are apprenticed for live yeara under a certificated 
maater or mtim^ receive dally liiatraotlon out of actiool’ 


pet-ihaw. 

imppet-valwe (pup'et-val v), n. A valve which, 
in opening, is lifted bodily from its seat instead 
of l^ing hinged at one side, 
pnppify (pup'i-fi), r. f.; pnd. and pp. 

Jkd, ppr. pupiHfyimj. [< mppy + . 

make a puppy of; asHiiuilato to a puppy or 
puppies. [Karc.] 

Concerning the pceplo^ T verily liellevo tber were never 
any ao far degoneruied aiiice tlie fievlll had to do with 
mankind, never any who did foul and puppl^e themaelfa 
Into Much a imrfect alaveiy and confuaioii. 

l/ouwtt, Parly of Beaats, p. 20. (Paete.) 

- /*-“)»«• P“p- 

py-iike. [Rare.] 

Thla Impertinent heart ia more troiibleaome to me than 
my oonacfence^ 1 think. 1 aliall Iw obliged to boaraon my 
vojoe^and roughen my chnraeivr, to kwip up with Ita pup^ 

Olariaaa llarlnwe, V. 70. (Xtaetai.) 
if. An obsolete fonii of jfippiu^t. 


Honoo — 8. One who is actuated by the will of 
another; a used in contempt. 

Puppet to a tathor’a threat, and aervlle to n ahrewiah 
tongue. Teunymm, LookaleyUaU. 

4t- ph Toys ; trinkets. 

A maid mokea oonacienoe 

Of half-a-cruwn a-week for pina and puppele. 

Fteteher, Wit wltbouraoney, it 2. 

6 . Tho hea<]-stook or Uio tail-stock of a lathe. 


SoeLifAc. 

puwrtHpup'et) <. ».] Tod«». 

“ • dou; with finery. 


Th« Ur^ town., wblA ire ^ ilmiwtoiily nnneriM of ***^ 


puiNil-toadtara^ are inoaUy working on the oentre-qritem, 
which makea the ptma-feocAer merely a kind of inferior 
lupllat * ‘ ' 


ly fond hidalgenoe decka 

Andpu^wte up In aoft, in illken weeda. 

Quofiei^ Bmblema, v. 8. 


Ne lease alao doth he that aetteth menne to open pen- 
onnee at Faulea Cruaae, for holye water mokyng, for pro- 
ceaaion and aeiialngo, wyth other popeUthe gaudea, con- 
atnmiinge them Ut promiae the aduaunceinent of the old 
faith of holy church by anch fantaatlci^f^gyyia. ^ 

pjmpetlyt 


aaalataiit, not a pupil at all, to the teacher under whom he 
Is apprenticed. Tke Academy, June 1, 18811, p. S7a puppet-liead (pup'et-hed), w. A sliding piece 
PupiBa (py-pl'nft), ». [NL. (Ehreubew. 1831), on tbo upper part of the lathe-bed of a lathe or 
< PuiHt, the shell so called, + -iiw.] Tne ty^ boring-machine, to hold and adjust the baok- 
ical genus of Pupinidte, The q^es an of a Ins- center. 

trona brown or mahogany ooUir, and Inhabit India, China, miDDGtiflh (pnp'et-ish), a, [Early mod. E. pop- 
AyMU. ind Mm d. rf tb. tloUlo ooeui. P. Vcmntm- + W.] Pertaiiiing to or re- 

PlipllUMSe*(^pi.n»'iifS),n.ol. [KL.,<iV wmbUng pnppots or puppetry, 
p^ 4- -0000.] Same as Pupinidm. 

PopiM (pi^-pi'uB), n, pi, [NL., < Puna 4- 
-iM.] The Pupidm considered as a subfamily 
of Helieida, 

PnplnidB (pfi-pin'i-dfi), n. pi, [NL., < Pupina 
4- -Mis.] A family of temstrial pootinibnm- pnppetlyt (pup'ct-li), a, [< puppet 4- -lyi.] 
ohiate gastropods, ^ifiedby tho genus Pupina, Like a puppet. [Bare.] 

hrtea. J^igifiMand MqgalomaMcma are the prlndpal ge^ PQppetniail (pup'ot-m^n), a.; pi. puppetmen 
M , ^ A -A -V , -ATT > . (-men). Same as pappcf-pteycr. 

J>y the genu. . pnOTat-aiMter (pup'et-mta'tte), *. Themes 

ter or manager of a puppet-show, 
float. Of whom the tale went to turn puppet mul$r, 

Lao, And travri with young Goose, the motton-man. 

B, Jonean, New Inn, L 1. 

1. A dramatic 

oonneoted with the bakta, ami Ike proboi^lisaiTO^uh perrorman<^witn ^ without a 

ptedfbrptordnirocrtaingenfln^ The dialomie sTOken by conceded j^rsons.— 2. 

^jyfiroanof thethnefammeaflSgwtawtf That hind of performance which is carried on 

^ meatm^puppet. 5 entertainment by means 
Moond th. .nd ,||. oi. bes.uJrfiQiii.. marionettes. « * « . a 

tlmiscaUidirkM^SIUnL pappet-plaVW (pnp'et-pU'Ar), ». One who 

PnpCkllA (pfi-l^-pfi'rlHl), «. jrf. [NL.] Oame .numages the motions of poppets. ‘ 

ranpany (pop'et-rl), «. [FoRnerly also jwp- 
(P»Vtp> w«),.e .. <lwRP«»+-n ' ' 

pupa,4'L. iKiiim,Dr&fffoiiai.1 Bringiiig forth that of a doll or puppet ; oul 


Puppls (pup'is), w. [NL., < L. puppUt, a ship, 
the stern of a ship : seo poop ^ .] A subdivision 
of the constollation Ar^>, introduced by Baily 
in the British Assoeiation Catalogue, 
puppy (pup'i),M.; p\,pupines(-iz), [Early mod. 
T&,pupvte; < OP. jutuptw, P, poujk!e, a doll, pup- 
pet, C ML. as if ^puimta, < L. pupa, a doll, pup- 
iiet: see pupa, puppet, A little dog appears 
to have been called because petted as a 
doll or puppet. Hence, by ubbr., pup,’\ If. A 
doll; a puppet. Halliwelh-^2, A young dog; 
a whelp ; also, by extension, a young seal or 
other young carnivores 

A bitdi'M blind jmftpiee, fifteen I' tho litter. 

Shttk,, M. W. of W., ill. 6. IL 

8. A conceited, frivolous, and iTni)ertiiientman; 
a silly yonngfop or coxcomb : used in contempt. 
Go, hid yonr lady aecdt aoine fool to fawn on her, 
Some nnuxpciieiiu’d puppy t4> make aport with ; 

I have been her inlrtti too long. 

Beau, and FI., i.lttlu Kronch Lawyer, II. X. 

You busy Pvjipy, what have yon to do with emr Laws? 

MuUtn, Aiiawer to 8alma8lu^ Prof., p. 16. 

I am by no meaiia anch a jnippy aa to tell youl am upon 
anre ground ; however, pcrHCveraiicc. 

Miee Burney, Evelina, IzxvL 

4. A white bowl or buoy used in the herring- 
fisheries to mark the position of the net near- 
est the fishiug-bottt. [Eng.] 
puppy (pup'i), V, i, ; prt>t: and pp. jntppied, ppr. 
pHppying, [< puppy, w.] To bring forth pup- 
pies ; wfiolp. Also pup, 

(pu]/i-dog;, n, A pup or puppy. 


•ISSiKS* 


Pnp 


I are hatched and the Urnd state Is passed 


popn; givfilg birth to 1 


larei 


tatioUi 


’< puppet 4- 4y.] 1. Finery, as 

outward show; affec- 


Talka oa famUlarly of roaring lions 
As inaida of tliiriMm do of puppy-dogot 

NAttlr..K^n, li. 1.460. 

puppy-fish (pupM-fish), n. A selachian, the 
angm-fish, Awatina angelus. Bee cuts under 
mgeUfish and SguaHna, 
puppy-headed (pup'i-hed'ed), a. Stupid. 

I ahall laugh myself to death ct thin puppyJteadedmim^ 
ater. l^ak.. Tempest, it 8. 158. 

rhood (pup'i-hfid), n. 
condition of being 
during which this condi 

logs *'aro Btni in thdr mijipgAoMi at tlila time 
oldj.** Darwin, Var. at Animals and Flonta L 

puppyism (pup'i-ixm), n, [< 

Conduct b 


The condition of being a puppy, or the perio 
edition lasts. 

l4irgo do 
[one 3 

puppt + -im.l 
_ _ ^ , silly, conceited 
foppishness; empty-headed affectation. 

It ia surely more tolerable than precooioua puppyUm In 
the Quadrant, whiskered dandyism In Regent-Mveet and 
Pall-mall, or gallantry in its dotage anywhere. 

Dickeno, Bketchea, Oharaeten^ i 

puppy-snatchtp n. Apparently, a snare. Da- 
vies, 



pnmnr*n*tdi 

It seam’d indifferent to him 
Whether he did or sink or sirlm ; 

Ho he by either means might oatoh 
Va Trojans in a i^vppy-maitk, 

CVdton, Hcarronlde^ p. 10. 
inir^, r. and «, See jiiirri, 
pnr^tf purr'^t, n, A term of nnknown meaning 
UBod in the game of ])OHt and pair. 

Home, having lost their double Pare and Foil; 

Make their udvaiitago on the Pum thw bane; 

Whereby the Winners winnings all areiosl^ 

Although, at best, the other 's but a knaue. 
fHr «/. ikiHeH, Wittes Pilgiimago, quoted In Maaqne of 
tchrlatniaa, by B. Jonaon. 

Post and Pair, with a jpair-royal of aces In hia bat ; his 
garment all done over wllb pairs and mm; 

B. Jenson, Masque of Ghriatmaa. 

por^, n, and ffdr. A Middle English form of 
pure. 

nrana (pO-rii'n&), n, |*Skt. jmrdna, things of 
tlio past, tale of old times, prop, adj., past, 
former, ancient, < piird, formerly, before ; akin 
toE./oro; Ono of a class of sacred 

poetical writing in the Hanskrit tongue, which 
treat chiefly of the cremation, destruction, and 
reiiovatiou of worlds, the genealogy and deeds 
of gods, heroes, and prinues, the reigns of the 
Manus, etc. 

Tho Pwranae, though ooinparatively modem, make up 
a body of doctrine mixed with mythology and tradition 
Bucli as few nations can IsMSt of. 

J, Fertpumn^ Mist. Indian Arch., p. 7. 

Pnranio (p^-ran'ik), a. [< Purana + -tc.] Per- 
taining to the Puranas. 

PnrbeSk beds. In geoh See hed^, 

Pnrbeck marble. A gray marble obi ained from 
the upper l*url>ock strata. Hee Purtwek un- 
der ber/i. It is made up chiefly of spocliunns of Paiu- 
dina. l*hiB marbh* has been worked for more than 7CN) 
years, and used especially for slender shafts in niedlevsl 
architecture; **but tlie introduction of foreign marbles 
has decreased the demand for lt*‘ ^oodward), 
purblind (p6r'bliud), a, [Formcrl}* also jmr~ 
blind (sitnulating \u uot% through, as if ^ thor- 
oughly blind' ) t porehlindf poareblind (simulat- 
ing pf^e^f as if ’so nearly blind that one must 
pore or read close’), poitrhUnd (simulating 
twor. as if * having poor sight — almost blind ’) ; 
X ME. purhlipttUtf vnr blindf quite blind, later 
merely dim-sighteu (tr, by L. tusevs); orig. two 
words: jmr. jntre, adv.. quite; bliiul^ blind. 
The use of the adv. pure liecoming obs. or dial., 
the meaning of pur- became obscure; lietice 
the variatiofiM noted.] If. Quite blind; en- 
tirely blind. 

Mossolde pulte oute botlie hys eye, and make hyni pur- 
Hynd. Bab. qf GlmtcMter, p. ;{76. 

A gouty Brlareui^ many hands and no use, or purbiind 
Argus, all eyoa and no light. Shak., T. and U., i. 2. 31. 

2. Nearly blind; dim-sighted; seeing dimly or 
obscurely. 

Thy dignltie or aootoritle^ wherein thou only differeth 
from other, ia (aa it were) but a weyghty or heuy clokcv 
tresboly gliUeryiig hi tlie even of them that be porebliud. 

. iffIpoC, The Uovenioiir, IL U. 
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Ths Monstre soswaide him, and aeyda hs was a dsdly 
Gnature, suohe aaOod hadde fonned, and dndled In tho 
Deaertei, In pumhaapfige his Suitjmaiioa. 

j5Siidw«li.Travato,p,47. 

8o it Renyth In toa Bemembaraunoe 
That dayfy, nyghtly, t/de, tyma and own^ 

Hit Is my wfll topweast youM fanoure. 

PaUHoal i^oemt, ato. (ad. Hmmivall); p; 48. 

By reproving faults they purtikamd unto tbemaalTet 
with the multitude a iiama to be virtnooa 

/footer, Boclea PoUty, Praf., liL 

IrfMt It make yon ohderio and punkam me another dry 
besUng. /nialr.,aofS.,ll.l88. 

I think I moat be eofoitMd to jMMCIkHe DM another pa^ 
B. Joimm, Cynthla'i Bevdla U. L 
Would that my life could pwreteHs thine I 

Ste&y,TheCenoi,T.l. 

2. To secure, procure, or obtain by expendi- 
ture of money or its equivalent; buy; as, to 
piirchute protons, lands, or honaes. 

Tho fluid which Abraham purehamdat the sonaof Heth. 

Oen. XXV. 10. 

Twill jmrskaas the wbolo bench of aldermanliy. 

B. Jmmn, Msgnotiok Lady, v. fi. 

Tho Paaha grants a lioenoe to one person^ genendhr a 
.lew, to buy all the senna, who Is obllj^ to take alltbat 
is brought to ihirq. and no one elae oaii Buteteue it. 

Ponek9t Beecriptlra of the East, L 128. 

df. To expiate or recompense by a fine or for- 
feit. 

1 will be deaf to pleading and exonses, 

Bor lean nor prayers sballmocteMs out abuses. 

K. and J.,1U. 1.106. 
4. {Kpurehanef 10.] To apply a purchase 
to; raise or move by mechanical power: as, to 
purehase an anchor.^ 6f. To stead. Imp. IHct. 

n. intrana. If. To put forth efforts to obtain 
anything; strive. 

imke John of Brabant punhiUBd greatly that the Earl 
of Flanders should have hia daughter In marriage. 


ParB-bHnd men see host in the dimmer lights, and like- 
wise have tholr sight stronger near hand Uian those tlisi 
are not pore-blind. Bawn, Works (ed. 1U20X IV. 47a 

0 purblind race of mlaerable men I 

Tennymm, Geraint 

parblindly (p^r'bllnd-U), adv. In a purbliud 
manner. 

pnrblindness (p^r'bUnd-nes), n. The state of 
being purblind ; shortness of sight; near-sight* 
edness; dimness of vision. 

The Frofessor'a keen philosophic perspicacity Is some- 
what marred by s eortafii mixture of almost owlish pur- 
Agndaem. Cmiyte, Sartor Hesortna, ilL la 

pnreatoryef • » . A Middle English form of pur- 
paUtrtf. 

pnrchaaftble (p^r'ohA-s^bl), a. [Also pt/r- 
(ihaneabhi ; < purdiom ’•¥ ^&/e.] Capable or be- 
ing bought, purchased, or obtained for a con- 
sideration. 

Money being the counterbalanoe to all things punkam- 
abU by It. Loete, Lowering oflnterest 

piircliaBe (pArVhjls), r. ; pret. and pp. pur- 
ehaacdf ppr. purckaainff, [< "ME. purehaaen^ 
purehaeen, purcheaen, ponmacyen, C OF. por» 
ehaetar, jnrchaaUr, nwrehacer^ porchff^er, pwr- 
coccr, etc., P. ^urerntmar (ar Pr. jmeaaaar as 
It. promcciar^, seek out. acquire, get, < par- 
(< L. pro), forth, + chaeier^ ehaaer^ chdaaer^ 
pursue: see ehaae^.'] I. trana, 1. To nin, 
obtain, or acquire; secure, procure, or obtain 
in any way other than by inheritance or by pay- 
ment of money or its equivalent; espeoiallj, to 
secure or obtm by effort, labor, risk, sacrifice, 
etc.: as, to pgrehose peace by concessions; to' 
purchaae favor with flattery. 


2f. To bring something about; manage. 

On that other aide this dandai hath so pur^amd that 
he hath lie at Borne, and he and tho kynge of Gaiile bane 
lake tlielre londes to the Emperouru be soche oovenaunt 
that the Emperour luliua shall sende hym aooonr. 

Jftrito(E.E.T.S.), 11. SOS. 

df. To acquire wealth. 

Were all of his mind, to entotafii no snits 

But such they thought were honest, sure our lawyers 

Would not purcteMf half so Ikat 

rsMer, Devll'a LawJlaae, Iv. L 

4. Kaut, to drawin the cable: as, the capstan 
purebaaea apace. 

purdiaae (p6r'ohta), a. [Early mod. E. also 
purehas; \ ME. purdutaa. purehaa, parehatif < 
OP. p<irdiaa, purchase: from the verb.] 1. 
Acquisition; the obtaining or procuring of 
something by effort, labor, sacrifioo, work, con- 
quest, art, eto., or by the payment of money or 
Its equivalent; procurement; acquirement. 
And sent yow here a stede of hlipwieteue; 

Of kyng Ruben he wanne hym for oertoyn. 

QenerydmiJL & T. B.X L 8812. 
Hay I should many her, ahell get more money 
Than all my usufy, put my knavery to U: 

She appears the most InfsllibXe wsy of pimeteMe. 

/MBter,ltole a Wife, ill. 6. 
For on hia baoke a heavy load he hare, 

Of nightly stbltbSL and Ullage severall, 

Whlon he had got abroad by purdkaa OTminall. 

/fmMT, r. Q., I. lU. la 
1 glory 

More in the cunning purebam of my wealtb 
Than III the glad possewlon. 

B. JonsoN^ Volpone, L 1. 

2. That which is acquired or obtained other- 
wise than by inheritance; gain; acquisitions: 
winnings; specifically, that whioh is obtained 
by the payment of money or its equivalent. 

4 he gan of her porvtew laigdiohe horn heda 

Bob. qf qft m osifc rr , p. 84. 
A beauty-waning and distressed widow, . • . 

Mode pm and purakam of his lustful eya 

RIaa, Blob, m., ill. 7.187. 
Our lives sre almost ex^red before we beoome eststed 
in ourpurekosM. Jar. Toiler, Wotfcs (ed. 1885X L SSL 

8f. Prey; booty; plunder; hence, ill-gotten 
gain or wealth. 

That has fray'd msny a tall thiaf from arlohMirekasB/ 
jmaatoH(atulaaanX Widow, UL 1. 
iffxl. WhoareoutnowT 

FWfk Out. Good fellowa sir, that, If there he any jnir- 
ekoM stirring. 

WUl strike it dead. PMeter, POgrtai, it t 

Bo yon two paidc up all the goods and jwrdWMs 
That we oaa oany in the two tmnka 

A Jonaan, Alehemlsl^ iv. 4. 
Thfion ta l^ranoe they grow to great 
Abominable jnNvteMa and beoome great olBoera 

Wstsisr, IteviTs Law-Oue, U. L 

4f • Means of acquisition or gain ; ocenpation. 

Thou hast no land; 

Stealhurls thy only MnateMi. 

ptaiakaratSfMday, NIght-WSSnr, L t 


pwxiumr 

5. In law: (a) The aotof < _ 

ing an estate in lauds, etc., in anv manner ml 
thin by inheritance or escheai (b) The i 
qnisition of property by contract, (c) The 
^ by contract for a valua- 


tainingof awrit.— 6. value; advantam; worth: 
as, to buy an estate at twenty yeariP nurekaaa 
(that ia, at a price equal to twentv umes its 
annual value, or the total return from it for 
twenty years). 

A monandi might reodve from her ndt give, 
Though she were his oiwwn’kjwroteHw. 

FVstoter,Benars'Biiali,v. & 

Soma fill in love with . . . popular fkme and applanseb 
suppoains they are things of great purakam; when In maiw 
oases they are hut matters of envy, peril, and tanedlment 
Baaon, Advmnoemeni of Laarofiii,iL 844. 

One report sfBrmed that Moore dared not oome to York- 
shire; he knew that his life was not worth an hour’s jpur- 
akam if he did. Ckadem Shliley.xxx. 

7t. Attempt; endeavor. 

Ill sit down by thee, 

And, when thou wsk'st^ either get meat to save thea 

Orlosemylltoi'thepiifeteMe. yiefetef, Bonduoa, v. a 

6t. Course; way; departure. 

For whan she died that was vea mslstresse, 

AUe my weelfare made than the same jwiiMas. 

Boffffrol eto. (ed. FnrnlvaUX Ik 

9. The acquisition of position, promotion, etc., 
by the payment of money. See purchaae aya-^ 
torn, below. 

He abolished purakam in the amw. 

iv.A.B«n.,CXLILB6a 

10. Firm or advantageous hold by which 
power may be exerted; specifically, any me- 
chanical power, force, or contrivance which 
may be advantageously used in moving, rais- 
ing, or removing heavv bodies; in nautical 
use, a taokle of any kind for multiplying 
power. 

The head of an ox or a horse Is aheavy weight aotlng at 
the end of along lever (consequently with a grMtjNirdkwsX 
and in a direotion nearly perpendloular to the joints of the 
supportbig neok. Palay, Bat. Theol. 

A politician, to do great things, looks lor a power, what 
our workmen call a purakam; and If he finds that power 
in politloki as in mechaiiioks^ he cannot be at a loss to ap- 
ply it. Burke, Rev. in France. 

The last screw of the rack having been turned so often 
that Its purakam crumbled, and it now turned and turned 
with nomitig to bite. Biekena, Tale of Two Cltiea iL 88. 

11. A knob or raised thumb-piece, aUowing 
the hand whioh holds the handle to throw back 
the hinged cover of a tankard, beer-mug, or 
similar vessel.— BbU pnrdhase (naiftxs Und of bar- 
ton, consisting of four single blocks and a rail, frequently 
used for topm-halyards of small vessela in the united 
States : so called from the nsme of the inveiitar.—Oadl* 
dsn puiCbaie, a territory purchased by the United States 


dexloo In 1868 for fiaooixooa and Indnded in the 

snnUiem part of Hew Mexico and Arisona: so called 
from James Gadsden, United States minister to Mexioa^ 
who negotiated tho treaty.— CMdst puTOliass, an ar- 
rangement of bloekaatid full for moantfiig and dismount- 
Ingheavygunsonthedeokof a man-of-war.— Chmrtadkli 
unrobaas. Bee pundadda. 2.— Lonlslsjut purobsis, 
the territory which the United States in 1808^ under Jeffer- 
son's administration, acquired by purchase from Franoa 
then under the government of Bonaparte as first oonsuL 
The price was H^OOIXOOa Tho purchase consisted of New 
Orleans and a vast tract extending westward from the 
Miaslsalppl river to the Rocky Mountains^ and from the 
Gulf of Mexico to British America. The United States 
dlslmed West Florida and the extreme northwest, tnolnd- 
Ing Idsha Oregon, and Washington as parts of the pur- 
ohase; but it appears that they wore wrong In so doing. 
Texas, which was part of the purchase, was ceded to Spam 
in 1819 by the treaty by wbloii Florida was acquired. In 
1846 it again bemme a part ^ the UnlM States.— Pitk- 
purobssi, ^ jMoPi.— Pnrobase of Lsad lot See 
«mdi.— PnrdbsAS mtsm, the system under which 
commissions in the Mtlsh army were formerly purohMed. 
By this system nearly all the first appointments snd a 
large proportion of the sobaequent promotions of oncers 
were effected. The regulation prices of oommissloDS va- 
ried from £460 for an ensignoy to £7.860 for a lieutenant- 
ooloneloy In the life Guardi, the highest eommlMloinnir- 
ohaaahle. The system was abolished in 1871.— BolQllff 
irardlissf. Same as emnegute, 1.— Tb XRiSS a pOT* 
iflilUMl. Bee itsfiii. 

pnrduMeable. a- See purdiaaahla. 

pnrdlMe-blOok (p^r^ohfi8-blok),«i. Haul, Bee 
hloekh 

pnrdiaee-ftll (pSr'ohte-fM), n. The rope rove 
through a puronase-bloek. 
imiThfiBe inimey TnTiu^t)i n Thenum- 
ey paid or oontraiAed to 'be paid for anything 
bought. 

Whether ten itioii«nd ponnd% wdl laid on^ might not 
build adeeent college, lit to contain two hnndrw persons: 
and whether tba p a n kam mtmay of the dbambort wosild 
not go a good way towards I 

ViirdiaMr(p«r'ehf««r),ii. [<MB. j »w^ a w>» ir, 
< OF. jwrMOMor, pourtikauBrnr, one who 
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qutot or VDxehMM, < iMM^koofor, jMurokaMf, 
m«,«4sqii&e,inireliM6: oaejwrolMhM.] If. An 
aoqmm; a nonoyoisato. . 

8o grot a jNMvtaoir WM nowlitr noon. 

OAnnofft Oon. ProL to C. T., 1. SlBi 

8. One wlto obtalno or aoqiiireg the property 
of anytbiiig by pnrobase ; a buyer. Qpootfloallx. 
In low; (a) One who eequlreo pw|wrty bf the peyment of 
n ooniidenitlon. 


ifrttthiReilSiiAother 
lyee in oftlie. 


5f. Fine; nice. 

Vonttf the wortlnr« 

Indmiedeawlih^ 

And Joo&eiuitleof toyeein 

JMnwIfon of 3Viig (R. & T. &X 1. 28^^ 
Nei^ I eonteoiX wee qnlet enough, tni my Hnibend told 
me whet jwm Uree the Londonladlei live ebioeil, with 
their niiicln& Meetings and Jonquetingt. 

Ton are e pure Fellow fore Pother. Thlalaalwayayonr 
Trifdus to make a great Fool of one before Oomnany. , 

Slii^ lender Hiuibim4Ll. 


What a n pport a and emnlaya prodnotive labonr la the 
ife ptteT eypwMted in aettuig It to woric, not the de> 

quandtf jmwa a m ri for the p^uoeoC the labporwto 6. Figuratively, free from mixture with tbinga 
ocmpleteA J.Aum, of another l^d ; homogeneoue. 

(U One who aoqnirea or obtalna tar oonqneet or by deed ~ — -- ~ 

oCj|ttt^or In any manner other than by InlM “ 


, , Inheiitanoe or 

Thnq a de? laee or a donee In a deed of gift ii 

teehnlofdly A inuelUlMr. dee 


-tart pundiager, in the lew qf a 

the one who hrat among the family aoqnlM the eatate, 


the one who hrat . 

whether by gift, tawing, or beqneat to which othera lia?e 
a o eoeeded ; the eaiueat peraon in a line of deaeent 
piireb8aa«gba81W (p6r^eh&s-Bh6ra).n.pl. Averjr 
powerful form of aheare, the outters of which 
are rectangular gteel bars inserted in grooves, 
so that they can be roadUy removed for sharp- 
eniitf or renewal. They have naually at the baok of 
the blado a atrong qpring or uaokatay to hmd the two edges 
In omt^ rad a atop to regulate the alie of the pieces to 

pQrc|t« a. A Middle English form ot purity. 
pUNTTaimtOf, n. A Middle English form of 
pUTBuHtoanU 

pordall (pdr'd|), n. [AlsopanfoA; < Hind. par- 
do, a curtain, screen, privacy, Pers. parade a 
curtain.] In India, a curtain, (a) A onrtaln aerv. 
Ing aa a aoreen in an andlenoe-haU or room of atate. 

The gnna are kept loaded Inside the purdah at the hall- 
door. r. jr, PuaMfr, niaiy in India, U. 108. 

(8) A onrtain aoreenlng woman of anperior rank from tho 
alght of mon and from oontaot with atrangora. 

The doctor la permitted to approaoh the purdah, and 

e t the hand throngh a small apertnre ... In order to 
A the natlent'a ntuae. 

fraSuiimn, East India Vade Meoam, 1. 180. 

[{ruUaiidBunidl.) 

—(c) The kind of aeolnaion In which anoh women 


Upon a braaan ] 


Spenmr, Balnea of Time, 1. 650. 


Wex therw plento of payn rad of purs denthe. 

" Pim Plowman (B), xlv. 76b 
Tho pure wyae of hire mevyngo 
Bbewede wd that men myghte In hire geaae 
Honor, estate^ rad womanly nobleaaCL 

Choiwor, Troilns, I. 886b 
Alas, star, wo did It for purs need. 

8haJr.,8Hen.Vl.,iLl. 167. 
And half bis blood barst forth, and down he sank 
For the purs pain, and wholly swoon'd away. 


8t. Sole; only. 

Mon tonient In ftdth thi fSUe I daaayre^ 

liar Fatrooln% my purs felow. thoqjmt vnto detba. 

J}ArueUmqfTriy(f[ 1.7664. 

4f. Whole; thoroufi^; complete. 

Ao hor notber, ap me may lae. In pur righto naa. 

jB^VC»pnsdir,L 17A 
And Paris, that la prlnslpall of onrpurs hatak 
Iff hit haim vs to bant, nongit Shalba 
As a fdtoi bd^ fonndyn thatla. 

JMrusItan qT fyog CB. & T. B.X L a6N. 
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llvn oonmtuting a mark of rank. <d) The material of 
whuh the curtun la made ; eapeolally, a fine kind of mat- 
ting. or a ootton doth woven In white rad bine atrlpei. 
purdaliod (pbrMjjd), a. [< purdah + -«ri2.] 
Screened by a purdah or curtain: said of a Mos- 
lem woman of rank. 

The hour la passed In Uvdy dlalognea with the severd 
purdaktd damee. 

Mfu Mmr AU^ Obaarvatlona on Mnaaalmana of India, 
pure (pOr), a. and n. [< ME. pure, pur, < OF. 
(and F.) pur, m., pure, f., a Sp. Pg. It. puro, < 
L. puruSf clean, me from din or filth, hence 
free firom extraneous matter, plain, unadorned, 
unwroug^t, unoccupied, also free from fault or 
taint, as speech or morals, in law free from con- 
ations, nnconditional; akin to putua, clear (see 
pute), and to Skt. ^ pu, purify. From L.punia 
are also nit. puriiy,puntaH,pur^, depure^ de- 
puratef etc., purge, purgation, etc., expurgate, 
apurge, etc.] I. a. 1. Free from extraneous 
matter; separate from matter of another kind ; 
free from mixtnro; unmixed; clear; especial- 
ly, free from matter that impairs or pollutes: 
said of physical substances. 

lastly 1 saw an Arkc of purwl gdde 
** — ^ ptllonr atandlng hiau 


Howaoeuar, In ihettmoof Bllaaor INdfs the Phwulocra 
or Ponlke, whloh She oarriod Into Africa, was pmv Hebrew, 
aa was alao their lattora. Purstaw, Pllsrlmage, p 47. 

Although vary noneb more modern In date, and cun* 
aeqnently leas pure In style, the mins at Pollonarna are 
Boarody leas Interesting than those of the northern capital 
to wbieh It inooeeded. 

J. Fergumon, Hist Indian Aroh., p 166. 

7. Free from mixture with that which contami- 
nates, stains, defiles, or blemishes^ (a) Ftoeftom 
moral defilement or guilt; innoeent; gnildeas; apotleas; 
ehaate : appUod to persona. 

Unto the pure all things are pure. Tit L 16. 

I have been made to believe a man of honour a villain, 
rad the beat and pureet of oreatorea a false profligate. 

Aoff, Kenilworth, xxxla. 
Who would amdnat thine own eye-witneaa fbin 
Have dl men trae and leal, all women pure. 

Itamyson, Merlin and Ylvlen. 
(b) Bltaany or ceremonially clean ; nnpollated. 

All of them were pure, rad killed the paaeover. 

Kara Vi. 80. 

(e) Free from that which dtiate% poUntee, or degrades : 
nnadolterated : genuine ; atainleaa; dnoere: said of 
thonghta, aoliona, motivea, etc. 

itare religion, rad nndeflled. Jaa. i. 27. 

In Uielr looks divine 
The image of Uioir glorious Maker shone, 

Truth, wisdom, araotitude severe and piov. 

MiUon, r. U, iv. 883. 

A friendahlp aa warm and aa pure as any that anoient 
or modern history recordB. Maeoulag. 

8. In muaie: (a) Of intervals, intonatioii, and 
harmony, mathematically correct or perfect: 
opposed to temjiered. (b) Of tones, without dis- 
cordant quality, (e) Of stylo of composition or 
of a particular work, correct; regular; finished. 
-*9. In metaph.f of the nature of form ; unma- 
teriate; in the Kantian terminology, not de- 
pending on experience; non-BenBnous.~Fredi- 
oahlfla of the pure underatandlng. see predtoabu, 
—Pure mot, algebra, asperoeptloii, being. See the 
nouna— Pure beauty, ^dgment of taste unmixod with 
other emotluna Kanl.— Pure body, tho first and dm- 
plest form united to the first and simplest mattor.— Pure 
oatogwloi], oognltton, oOtor. soo the nouna— Pure 
OOBOW of the undemtolld^, a concept which ex- 
presses universally rad adMuately the formal objective 

.... - Kanl , — . 


roSa 

8. In (wmliVi n bate of dog** dung, need for 
counteraeting the action ox the lime on the 
skins ill the process of iinhairing. 

There are about 80 tanyarda largo and small, in Ber- 
mundeey, rad these all have their regnlar Pwn oolleotors 
from whom they obtain the artida 

Mayhew. Ix>iidun Labonr and London Poor, IL 168. 

pure (pur), adc, [< ME. pure, pur, < OF. jpur 
(in tho phrase ajmr, purely, alisolutely), sxtl^. 
jinr, niilto, s It. pure, pur, however, neverthe- 
less, Uioiigh, < 1j. pure, purely, plainly, simply, 
unconditionally, aosoluiely, s purua, pure, sim- 
ple, unconditional: see pure, a. This aaverb 
exists iinrocognisod in purblind.^ Quite ; very ; 
absolutely; perfectly. [Now only prov. Eng.j 

Natheless there la gode Lnnde in snro ptaoe: but It la 
jpurs Ittille^ as men seyii. MandevUU, Travel^ p. 138. 
OtNlea pyiio and bus passion Is pure soldo in my thonhto 
Pien PUwmau (GX vtU. SB 

His countess, a Ixmnolng kind of lady-miyoreaa, looks 
jpurs awkward amongst so ninoh good company. 

WatpoU, Letton, II. 867. 
pure (pur), r. t , ; prot. and pp. pared, ppr. par- 
ing. MB. purm, < OF. purer, < LL. purare, 
make pure, purify (by religious rites), \ L. pu- 
ruff, pure: see pure, a.] 1. To purify; cleanse; 
refine. 

Allas! that I bihighto 
Of pufMl gold a tliouaand pound of wighte 
Unto thla philoaophre. 

Chaucer, Fraiiklln'a Tale, L 881 


Toi 

Inv 


If we had their peace and good will 
na metal for to pure, 


condition of expwience. 
logie, simple oonversion. 



In Burv white robei^ 
like vaiy aractity, she did approaoh 
Myeabin. fioOE., W. T.. lU. 8. 88. 

8. Bare; mere: sheer; absolute; veiw: as, it 
was done out of pure spite ; npura villain. 

And onm wightty thenrlfh the weghes horn lelfe^ 

To a plaoo that waa playne on the jnnvgroand. 

Mrutobn qf fVvyTBi M T. B.X X 4704. 
For the mesdhief rad the mesohranoe amonges men of 


Pure oonvendoii, in 
See eonwrrioiLS.— Pure OUl- 

..,„fioii,fiBr6St Beetheiiouna— 

Pure gttaiOib tho science of the necessary moral laws of a 
free wUL— Pure harmony. See konn^, 8 (fix— Part 
a bypoihola without cusp^ nodoL or acnode.— 

act seeiftiallMe,!.— Pnrelnierraloria- 

In nuuie, an interval or intonation mathemati- 

correet: oppoaed to tempered interval or intonation. 

-»Pl|re intuition, the pure form of senslbiUty. not de- 
rivedlbom exporienoe, rad virtually preoediiw all aotual 
intuition ; pure space rad time.— Pun knowledge (NL. 
oognUio pura\ knowledge unmfxed with any sensuous 
elemont ; with Uio Carteuans and Lelbnltsirai, that know- 
ledge In whloh there is no mixture of sensible Images^ it 
being porely inteUectnal. Using the term infsIM leas 

oesMiyto employ, in ordinary, for the lake of dlserimina- 
tlon, the expreauon pure intdleet (L. inteOectue purue) in 
oontrast to rnnee rad imaginaiion. This phrase was, how- 
ever, borrowed from the school^ who agidn borrowed it, 
tlmragh the medium of St Angostlne^ from the Plato- 


10 and and 

le Irish might we flnde the cun*. 

UaHugVe Voyagee, 1. 166i 
If you be unclean, mlatresa, von may punt youraeif. 

MidmeUn^ Family of Love, IIL A 

Bpecifically — 2. In tanning, to cleanse with a 
bate of do^R dung. 

They loalf'Skina] are then imhalrod and fleahed in the 
naual manner, ptered with a InUe of dog's dung. 

Worknhop iteeeipUt, 8d ser., p. 866. 

pnrde (pU-ra' )» L^- » S thick soup or porridge 
prepared from vegetables : see porreg,'] A kind 
of broth or soup consisting of meat, fish, or 
vegetables boiled to a pulp, and passed throi^h 
a rieve. Tho ordinary pea-soup is a familiar 
example. 

purely (pfir'li), adv. [< ME. purely, pureliehe, 
purU; \ pure + -fy®.] 1. Without admixture 
or blemiidi ; in such a way or to such a degree 
as to bo free from anything Uiat is heterogene- 
ous or tends to impair. — 2. Entirely; wholly; 
completely; thoroughly; ahsolutely; quite: 
as, uio whole thing was purely accidental. 
Nener-more for no man mowe be dolluered, 

No pult out [of I prison bnipvrK thourh sour help. 

WilNam t\f Paleme (E. E. T. 8.X L 4S1A 
And I will turn my band upon thee, and purelg purge 
away thy dross, rad take away all thy tin. las. L 86. 

With these powers were oombiiied oUiers of a purelu Jn* 
diolal oharootor. l*reeeoU, Ferd. and las., li. 6. 

3. Very; wonderfully; remarkably: an, purely 
well. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Purely jealous I would have her. 

B. Jonmm, Poetaster, U. 1. 
He is piiwlF happy, beorase he knowea no eulll, nor 

. 1... Hdiuslntcd with mis- 

, Mloro-eosnuigrapliio^ A GhUde. 


hath made nietuiesby sinne to bee He<|uslntcd with mis- 
ery. pp, Parle, Mloro-eosnuigrapliio^ A GhUde. 

4. Innocently; without guilt or sin ; chastely. 
POre^ (pur'll), a. [An elliptical use of purely. 
odfp. j very or wonderfully well ; having good 
health, [f^ov. Kng.] 

Bo, Mr. ReynoldB, If tlie ladles' prayers ore of ray avail, 
you ought to be uwrfliy. 

, itiee Kdgewtrih, Absentee, xvi (DaniMi.) 

W. itandU^ “ Xawk a* msssoy, M r. Benismln," cries a stout motherly 

Uiiy Djaaertatlons.— Pure logto. (a)86elew. (o) L^e woman In a rw\ cloak, as they enter the field, “be tbst 
" ni^y^ou a » oanoi^jff toe u ndi^ you ? Well I never ! you do look purely.^’ 

T. Uughee, Tom Bn>wn at Bngby, 1. 1 

pnimefifi (pur'nos), n. The state or quality of 
being pure; purity, (a) An nnmlxed state; separa- 
tion or freedom from any heterogeneous or foreign matter : 
as, the pureneM of water or other liquor; toe purenem of a 


Btmdlngjuid of toe reason in reference to the formal ele- 
ment Koaf.— Pars matlmmatics. Bee wathemadee. 
—Pun nnkual sctence, toe science of too a priori laws 
of nature, anoh os “snbstanoe is permanent," rad “eveiy 
event Isoompletoly determined by causea." Kaat.— Pure 
OUigntlon, in HooU law. Bee oNMfofi.— Pm POWST. 
See peiwri.— Pm proof, an a priori woof, drawing no- 
thing from experience.— PurtpropOfiltlOBt ji non-modal 
propoaillon in which toe predioato is oppHed to toe snb- 
Jeet wltoont qnallfloation.— Pm rOASOn. See iwueni. 
—Pm gjP I OflSn t a tiO B, a rnmaentotlon whloh con- 
tains no miVM of experienoe. Jfaiit— Pmioarlot See 
i0arM.-Pm orUofflim. to toe mhidaade logie, a non- 
modal Byllogiam oompoaed of pare prepodUons: in the 
KanUan logie, one whloh invidves no uninediateinference ; 
dlreot BflWBm.— Pm lyilttiaBULone whoeo manifold 
laglvenapiM JTaiiC.— Pmtn^abBoIntelyapriori 
truth.— Pm vUlolnago. Seeriffriiiapa— Tbopmega 
See ipo.«fffB. T. Unoormptod, incorrupt unsullied, un- 
talnt^ untarnished, nnstuned, dean, fair, nnapottod, uii- 
pbUntod, nndeflled, immaculate^ gufltleaB, holy. 

XL ft 1. Purity. [Bare.] 

Here are anakea within the gnoa; 

And yon metblnkB, O Vivien, onve ye fear 
The monkito manhood, rad the moBk of jntiv 
Won tar tolBoonrt, ora BUr thorn till they Btliw. 

ItawiBni, Merlin and Ylvien. 


metal; too purmeM of air. (b) Freedom from improper 
words, phrases, or modes of speech : as, purenem of style, 
(e) Freedom from moral tnrpitade or guUt; moral clean- 
nesa; Innocence. 

He waa all purenem, and his ontwarqpart 
Bat representa the piotnro of his beux. 

- CouUy, Death of John Littleton. 

pnrfllef. V. and n. An obsolete form of purfte. 
pnrflfi QiAr'fl), r.; pret. anil pp.purfled, ppr. 
purging. [Eiirly mod. E. aXaopurfiU, pour fill; 
X ME. purfum, purfylen, < OF.pournler,pornicr, 
F.pouiffiler, bIbo parjil^ salt. profilare, embroi- 
der, border, < L. pro. before, + Mum, thread: 
see pro- and Me^, and cf . profile, from the same 
ult. source. Hence, by oontr.,p«r/S.] L trana. 
1. To ornament or decorate Mtb a wrought or 
flowered border; border, speelfloally— (a) To em- 
broider on the edge or margin. 



vorit 

nil* WM with ptfloart nnn purtre In irihe, 

And oaronnd with a oorone th« kyiige hath no b«tm 
lHer»hmifman(C^ni lOi 
A goodly laily clad In aoarlot red. 

PwJUd witli gold and pearle of rich aaaay. 

Spnrnr, F. Q.» I. U. 18. 

Aft4!r they have wash’d the Body . . . they pnt it on a 
Flaiitiel Hhlrt, which has couiinoiily a 81eevo purJML abont 
the Wrists. 

Quoted 111 AahUm't Hoclsl Life in Boign of Queen Anne. 

[1. M. 

The utilnirnt end o* the very candl^ .Sirs. 

J*urJle,i wlili iHiliit so prettfly round and round. 

lie carried in such state last Peter’s d». 

Bnmmingt Ring ana Book. 1. 811. 

And on his brows a purjM purple hood. 

Swinbumet Hi. Umothy. 
(b) To edge with fur. (e) To line with fur : as^ a mantling 
purged and bordered valr. (d) In Asr.. to decorate witli 
gold moiifitlnga such ns the studs or bosses In armor, as 
ill the phrase "a lug in armor proper, puffled or.” (e) 
In arch., to decorate richly, as with soulplnre. 

To this chest |shriiie| the giddsiulth. whose work It al- 
ways waSk gave an arcliitectiiral form : It had its Hying but- 
tresses, Its windows filled in with tracer, its pliiiiaclcs 
ribbed with crockets as light and thin and crispy as leaves 
upon a bough, and its tall crest par/ed wliii knobs of 
‘ “ng jewels to run along the ri^e of lU 
I roof . ybidt. Churofi 
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Tha Inqnliltonhad a dlsoratlon to allow tho aoenaadto 
make the canonloal putpoKofiby oath instead of undone 
Ing oanond tortursb but the nue which allots this to oe 
done at the same time dlsoountonanoes it as faiiaeiona. 

JOtepe. ML. XXm. 408. 


Purging medicines . 
a fine spirit. 


smrkllng jewels to run along tho ri^e of Its steeidy- 
pitched roof. /{tkik, Chnroh of our Fathers, III. i. 8H0. 

(/) In m'of-tiMUriiip, to decorate (the edges of the boily of 
an Instrument) with a wavy Itilsy of valuable wood. 

2. To mark or draw in profile. 

Hhe rthe daughter of Dibutadesi used ordinarily to niarko 
upon tho wall tlie shadow of her lover's face by candle 
light, and to pourJU the same afterward deu|>er, that so 
shee might enjoy his visage yet In his absence. 

UoUand, tr. of Pliny, xxxv. 12. 

H. intraufi. To horn a border, 
inirfle (p(»r'fl), n, fEarly mod. £. purfyil^pur- 
ful (alHO purftew ) ; < ME. puffyle^pur/oyl, pttrjil, 
porfyl; from tho verb.] A decorated or wrought. 
Dordor; a border of embi'oidorod work. 

Uf preclos perle In jser/pl pygte. 

AUUerative Pttnne (ed. Morris), i. 21(i. 

He preljode Pemel hire poryif to leue. 

And kepen hit in hire oofro for catcl at ntHsle. 

Piem Plowman (A), v. 20. 

Many a riolio stone 
Was set on the purftec, ont of doiite. 

Of oolers, sieves and traliuw round atmiitu. 

Flower and Leaf, 1. 14(i. 

fipecifloally, in her., a border of one of the furs : not com- 
mon. for a IwnhT purjte ennliie means no more than a 
bonier oriiiine. Ati attempt- lias been made to dlscHinl- 
iiate the iiuinlier uf rows uf the hells of the fur by the 
Uirmn purfled.eouiiter-purjted, and oair, for one, two, and 
three rowa It Is not usual, 
pnrflewt, n, 8aine an pnrjle. 
pHrfling (p(^r'fliiig)r n, [Verbal ii. of purfle, r.] 
All oniameiitul border, geiiertilly eompoHcd of 
ebony and maple or Byeamore, inlaid in tho 
edges of violins and similar iiistruraents. 
pUnLy (p6r'fli), a, [< purfle + -yi,] Wrinkled ; 
soainod: as, a large, purjly, flabby man. (Vr/*- 
fy/e, in Fronde. 

pnrgailieiltt (P^r'gf^ment), n. [ss It. purtpt’ 
mento, < L. purffamentum, what is swept or 
washed off. offscourings. < purgare, edeunse : see 
pHrge,'\ 1. A cathartic; a purge. — 2. That 
which IS excreted from anything; excretion. 

The humours ... are commonly passed over in anati> 
mlcs as pwrgametdM. 

Boioon, Advancement of Learning, ii. IWi. 

pimEatlon (pAr-ga'shoii), tt. [< ME. purgacion, 
< (JF. purgatUm, F. purgation sa Pr. Sp. purgn^ 
rioH ss Pg. purga^o as It. purgazione^ < L. pur- 
gatio(n’‘), a cleansing, < purgarc, pp. purgaim, 
cleanse: see purgeJ] 1. The act of purging; 
clearing, cloansiug, or purifying by separating 
and carrying away impurities or whatever is 
extraneous or superfluous ; purifleation ; spe- 
ciflcuily, evacuation of the intestines by purga- 
tives. 

Or that hauo studied Fhlsicke so longe that he or they 
can glue his Masters purse a Pwrpamon, or his Ghlst, 
■hopM, and Oountinghouse a strong vomit. 

BaheeM Book (B. £. T. B.X p. 841. 

Let the physician apply himself more to pwrgaiton than 
to alteration, because the offence is in quantity. Baaon. 

We do not suppose the separatloii . . . flnisliad before 
tho purgaHon of the air began. 

T. Bttmet, Thiiory of the Barth. 

2. The act of cleansing from tlie imputation of 
guilt; siieciHcally, in old law, the clearing of 
one’s self from a crime of which one has l^n 
publicly suspected and accused, n wai either 
eanoniau (that ul prescribed by the canon law, the form 
whereof used in the spiritual court was that the person 
suspeoted took his oatli that he wiu clear of the facts ob- 
jected against hltii, and brought his honest neighbors with 
him to make oath that tliey Indlcveil lie swore truly) or 
suiilgar (that Is, by fire or water ordeal, or hy comwt)L 
BeeordML 

She was always an Iwmest, civil woman ; her neighbours 
would have gone on her jncrirafion a great way. 

LaHmer, 6th SermouM. fidw. VI.. 1648. 


and through the sacriftoe of the mass. The oommon be- 
lief In the Latin Chnrch Is that the purgatorial suffering la 
by fire ; the Greek Church, however, does not determine 
Its nature. 

A robbere had renilsaion rathere thanne the! aUe^ 
Withoute penaunoe of pureatorie to bane pendisIMr euere. 

Piart Plowman (AX xL 878. 
How many men have been miserably aflUotod by this 
fiction of pwgaknryt Bwion, Anak^of Msl., p. 008. 

2. Any place or state of temporary suffering 
or oblivion. 

Any subject that wai not to their palat they either oon- 
demn'd in a prohibition, or had it stnight into the new 
Pwrgaltory of an Index. MiBon, Areopagitloa P* IB 

8. A go^ or cleft between peipondionlar or 
steeply inclined walls of rock. [New Eng.l 
It Is nearly the same as Jlmiw (nsed as a tqpogiaphteal 
wordX exospt that looalltlsa called In MewJhigland 

always have a stream of water ' “ ^ 

whion the jNftpatortef have not 


fiif am dioae at flnttoa and Oraat 


toonecatheaea-iboreatKewpo^^ 

J.D. )rMtiiiKKameaaiidnaesa,p.l0(». 


jpnrgatlTe (p*r'ga-tiv), a. and n. [< P. pwrga- 
Hfsss Pr.purgatiu ss Sp. Pg. It, pufvativo, < LL. 
purgaiiim, cleansing, catbartic, CL, purgartf 
purgatuH, cleanse: wo purge,'] X g- 1* 
kving the ^wer of cleansing; usually, hav- 
ing the power of evacuating the intestines; 
cathai’tie. 


Fonpatory 1 

penSnMTss 


aMMrt| one of tha anrieht md jtd h trtor lc 


have their pumMse virtue in 
Baeen. Hat. Hist, 1 80. 


They had not yet analysed these jmrgaBiw wstors, and 
'* / Epsom saiu” were unknown, to that peo- 
vlah for them, most either go to Epsom or 


consecineiitly 
pic, did they 
buy the water In London. 

Aehion, Social Ufa in Reign of Qneen Anne, IL IIR 

2. Having the property, as judicial torture in 
some cases, of invalidating the ovideuee against 
an accused person, when he, under torture, 
Hiitisfactorily answered the questions of the 
judg<‘H. 

II. n. A medicine that evacuates the intes- 
tines, producing more or less abundant and 
watery 8toolH.>-.caiolagofiMminativs.a irar^ 
which fnereasM the flow firblle into the Inteatine.— firas- 
tte mixiative.a violent purgative.— l^dragcfntpiu^ 
gatlTe,a purgative caualtig profuse watery Btools.— Lax- 
ative pnxgattvs, a guntle purgativa 
purgativalF (P«r'gf^tiv-li). ado. In a purgative 
manner; clean singly; cathartioal^. 
purgatorial (p4'r-ga-i6'ri^), a, [< purgatory 
+ -o/.] Of or pi^rtBining to purgatory; expia- 
tory. 

The sculptured dead on each side seem to freesck 
JSmpiiHon'd in black, pnrgatarial raila 

KoaU, Eve of Bt. Agnes, ii. 

The Idea of purgatorial suffering, which hardly seems 
to have entercil the minds of the lower races, expands In 
immense vigour in the great Aryan religions of Asia. 

E. B. Tiflor, Frim. Onlture, II. 88. 

pnrgatoriail (p6r-ga-td'ri^n), a, and n. [< 
purgatory + -/in.] X «• Siune m purgatorial. 

The delusions of purgatory, with all the apparitions of 
purgatorian ghosts. 

J. Mede, Aposiacy of Latter Times (1041X p. 46. 

n. n, A believer in purgatory. 

BoeweU. We see in Borlpture Hist Hives still retained an 
anxious ooiioem about his brethren. 

Johnmm. Why, sir. we must either suppose that passage 
to be inetapborlcal. or hold, with many divines and w 
I'urgatoriawi, that departed souls do not all at onoe ar- 
rive at tlic utmost perfoction of whtoh they are capable. 

Boneeli, Life of Johnson, HL 108. (jOavUt.) 

purgatorlOUB (pftr-gjt-tdM-us), a. [< L,pur- 
gntoriuH, cleansing: see purgatory,] Having 
the natui'e of or connected with purgatory. 
l*urgatoriouM and superstitions uses. 

iiSton, Toudilng Hfrollngs. 

purgatory (P^r'ga-tp-ri), a, and n. [< ME. 
purgaioryc, purcaiorye, wreatorie^ n., as P.pwr- 
gatoire ss Pr. purgaton, pnrguatori ws Sp. Pg. 
It. purgatoriOy<hh,purgatoriwtf cleansing pur- 
gative (ML. purgatorium, neut., a place of pur- 
gation, purgatory, also awash-house, laun^y), 
\ L.purgar€, pp,purgatu8, cleanse: wo purge,] 
I. a. Tending to oleanse; cleansing; expiatory. 
Tills putvatofy Interval isnot nnfkvoiirahletoa Mthless 


, JnBootluid. This tminemeiik was 

so named os beiim wapp o ooA to have been boriad with Its 
owner In order that Be might have the wherewithal ^to 
Umndsrotthejnteaof Purgotoiy tm thehtavenly janitor 
appeared” (WoSoa, Frehlot. Ann. of Seotloud, L mV 
Aa we find the little flint arrow-head a aao c latcd with 
flooUlsh folk-lore os the Elfln’a bolt oo the atone hammer 
of themme period woe adapted to the creed of the middle 
agea The name tar which it woa popularly known In 
Scotland almost tljftbe dose of lost oentury was that of 
the Purgatory ffaimmer. 

Wilson, Aroh. and l*rehiBt Ann. of Bootland, p. 186. 


rick and ihowed him a deep pit, tdllnghlm that whoever 
remained in It a day and a night should be pnrlfled from 
his tins ami behold both the tonncnti of the damned 
and the joys of the blessed. A person of the name of 
Owen Is ssld to have done this in tho above cavern, for- 
merly also called Omwh’s ease. 

He satte bH heavie and klonmyngjui if hs had oome 
lately from Tropontua’ eave, or Saint Pairkk'M purgatory, 
firwmiiit.PniBeofItoU^slg. a: (kttret,) 

purge (p^rj), tf.; pret. and pp. purgedf v 
purging, [Early mod. E. also pourge; <k 
purgen, < (JP. (and P.l purger ax Pr. Sp. Pg, 
purgar s It. purgarc, < L. pnrgare^ make pure, 
oleanse, < pnrtM, clean, pure, 4* agere, make^ 
do.] I. trane, 1. To cloanse or purify by sep- 
arating and carrying off whatever is impure, 
}ieterogeneou8,*f oreign, or superfluous ; cleanse ; 
clean, or clean out. 

Howe jnirns npp liroke and diohe. 

iWain^. Husbondrie (R. E. T. &), p. UB 
The people doe eftsoones adde their owno Indnstiy to 
dense anu pinpe them [the streets]. 

Coryat, Crudities, L 218. 


Nor have we yet estate pin^d Ae Christian^Lu ; 


Still IdoU here. 


rciiresentaFiviv who rosy boss good a canvasser as be was 
a bad governor. Burke, Rev. In France. 

n. n,; pi, purgatories (-riz), 1, In the belief 
of Kotnan Catholics and others, a place of pur- 
gat iou In which the souls of those dying neni- 
tofit are purified from venial bins, or unaerso 
Uie temporal punishment which, after the guut 
of mortal sin has been remitted, still remains to 
be endured by the sinner, it is not considered as a 
place of probation ; for the nltimoto salvation of those in 


ce Ouves at Bethd, stand. 

Couiay, Heath of Crsshaw. 
Thy chill persistent rain bos mitpMl our streets 
Of goaslpiy. BrowtdHg,JUng and Book, II. 177. 

2. To remove by some cleansing or purifying 
process or operation; clear or wash away: often 
followed by away and off. 

Purge away onr sins, for thy name's sake. Fs, Ixxlx. 9. 
I am thy fkther’s spirit, 

Doom’d for a certain tenn to walk the night, 

And for the diw confined to fast In fires. 

TiU the foul oruneB done In my days of nature 
Are burnt and purged away. Shok., Hamlet^ L 6. 18. 
The ethereal mould, 

Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
Her mischief, and purge of tho baser flra 
Vlotorloas. Jfflton. F. te. IL 141. 

National oomiptions were to be purged by national ca- 
lamlties. QdtdomUk, Bolingbioke. 

8. To clear from moral defilement or anillt: in 
this and next sense often followed by of or from. 

My heart is purged fromg^^i ^ g\^ h* iu IL 1 9 

4. To clear from accusation of a crime, as by or- 
deal, or from charge of contempt, as by oath 
showing that there was no wrong intent; free 
from tunt or snspicion of crime. 

He pUohard HI.] sent to the Queen, being still in Bono- 
tnary, divers IfessengoriL who should first excuse andpmpe 
him qrsll Things formerly attempted and done against her. 

Balur, ChronioTes, p. 881. 
As usual, the first ohoige gave rise to alatge number of 
infonnatloDa Thomas Mowbnjr. the eorl-marshsl, was 
unable to deny that he had some inkling of the plot, and 
archbishop Arundel hod to purge himself Avm a like ins* 
plclon. Stubbe, Ckmst Hist, 1 818. 

6. To clarify ; defecate, as liquors. — 6. To op- 
erate on by or as by means of a cathartic. 

He jNsped him with salt water. Arbuthnat, 

7t. To void. 

The Bottrioal rogue aays . • . that old men have grey 
beards, that their fsoes are wrinkled, their ores purgtag 
thiok amber and plum-tree gum. RIalr., Hamlet, u. 8. 80B 

Sf. To trim. 

Core the ground wril. drease the vines, jMcrps the treea 
r mine memorie of the Ooddesae Ceres. 


and si way 


Quasura, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677X p. 78. 


Every brahob that beoretb fruit, he purgetk [in the re- 
vised version deaneetk] it, that It may bnug forth more 
fruit John XV. 8. 

n. intrans, 1. To become pure by clarifica- 
tion.— - 2 . To take a pnrge ; produce evacuations 
from the intestines by means of a eathartie. 

I’ll purge, and leave aock, and live eleaidy, oi a nolileBBan 
Shovdd da Shak., 1 Hen. IV*, v. 4. 108. 

8. To be deanaed or purified by the escape of 
certain gafies, as a lake or river. See Hurgfrig, 2. 
porga (1^), n, [< purge, v.] 1. The act of 
purging; purgation. 

The preparative tor the purge of pegonkoa out of Jhe 
kingdoSaarKorthuaberiaod. 



8* Anythiiig that pnitiMf •pedfloilly, a madi- 
olna tfiat evaeuates the intestines; a oathsrtio. 


1 trooM 

Mde, wiio eiowitod ■u penoni fnipeoted of Bojraliit or 
IMbjterlui inrmpetlilei. IIm diminished Perllsment 
wu known M the Rumf^ end oomlstcd of eboni SOtu 80 


pstg«<«oelE (p«rj'kok), N. A pnrgincMsock. 

When It beoomee neoeniry to empty the reoeiver, use Is 
msde of %pwye-coek. 8aL Am^r. p, 8807. 

piirger (p^^r'i^r), a. [< purge + -eri.] 1. A 
person or thing that purges or cleanses. 

We shill be oiJl'dpiifpert, and not murderers. 

»olr„ J. C., IL L 18a 

Mth Is i greet jNopifr end pnrifler of the sonl. 

JSr. Toiwt Wocks (ed. 1886), XL 22. 

8. A oaihartio. 

It is of good use In physio If yon can retain the paTging 
▼ertne ana take away the unpleasant taste of the purgtnr. 

Bamu, Nat. Hist, | ffk 
pnrgery (pte'j6r-i), n. ; p\.purffcries (-is). [=s P. 
purgerie; as purge + •erg.} The part of a sugar- 
nouse where the sugar mm the coolers is placed 
in hogsheads or in cones, and allowed to drain 
off its molasses or imperfectly crystallised oane- 
juioe. E.H. Knight. 

purging (p^r'iing), n. [Verbal n. of pwye, r.] 
1. Any purifying process. — 2. A diarrhea or 
dysentery; looseness of the bowels, 
pun^-agaric (pdr'jing-ag'a-rik), n. The 
white or “female ” aguic, Poluporue oJfMnaliH, 
a fungus plowing upon the J&Kh of the Old 
World. It is more or less employed in Europe 
as a cathartic. 

purglng-oassia (p^r'jing-kasbMl), n. The 
plant CoMia fistula, or its fruit. See Cassia. 
purging-eock (p^r^jing-kok), n. The mud-cook 
or disoharge-valYe ox a steam-boiler. E. H. 
Knight. 

puri^XIg-llaz (pdr'jing-flaks), n. An Old World 
plantj^titsm eatluirHeum. a decoction of which 
is used as a cathartic and diuretic, 
purglng-liat (p6r'jing-nut), n. Bee Jatropha. 
purfflcation (pu^ri-d-ka^shpnj, n. [< F. puri- 
fication ss Bp. purifleacion ss Pg. purifion^f ss 
It. pwiflcasiumet < L. purificatio{ti\ a purifying, 
< purijloare, pp. purifimtus^ make mean: see 
purify.} 1. The act of purifying; the act of 
freeing from impurities, or from whatever is 
heterogeneous or foreign: as, the purification 
of liquors or of metals.— >2. The act or process 
of cleansing ceremonially; a ritual observance 
by which the person or thing subjected to it is 
cleansed from a ceremonial uncleauness, as a 
symbol of a spiritual cleansing. Ceranonial purl- 
lloatlon by wsihingor by other meuis wai oommon to the 
Hebrews, Greeks, Homans, and other pet^les, and Is still 
practised by the Mbliammedana Greeks and fioman Oath* 
olios, as well as by Hindus and other Orientals. In the 
Jewish ceremonial law the use of water was essential to 
parifloatlon, and It was often accompanied by saorifloea. 
The purincatlons of the Mosaic law fall under several 
heads, among which are those for defilement arising 
from secretions, those for leprosy, tlnise fur pollution from 
corpses, and those for defllument from eating the flesh of 
certain animals. 

8. A cleansing of the soul from guilt; the ex- 
tinguishment of evil desire as something which 
does not belong to the children of God. 

Water Is the symbol of mcrMcoMon of the soul from sin. 

Jsr. Taylor, Worthy Communicant^ L f 8. 

4 . In the Roman CathoUo and Anglican 
churches, the potming of wine into the chalioe 
to rinse it after communion, the wine being 
then drunk by the priest — Pnrtfleatlon of It. 
Itoxy the Virgin, a feast observed In the Boman Gatho- 
Ho and soma other llturgloal ohnrohes on Pebmary 2d, In 
eommemoration of the parifloatlon of the Virgin Mary, 
■ooording to tlie Jewlah ceremonial, forty daya after the 
Mxthof^rist Alw> called 

tafim Chiia fo Tbrnpli, and /Hw^eoffon Our Lady. 

Tewysday, the IJ Diy of Februaril, that was the 
eodoa ^ our lady, the wynde made wdll for ua. 

fWHiiyfoii, Diarle of Eng. Travel], p. Cl. 

porilication-flawer (pu^ri-fl-k&'shon-flou'6r), 
n. The European snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis, 
which blossoms at about the time of the feast 
of the PuriAcation, when maidens iu white for- 
merlv walked in prooession. Compare fair- 
maitUhqf-February. 

pnrilloativg (pa^-A-kO-tiv), a. r< F. purffi^ 
cat{f‘ ss Pr. ijurificatiu xa It. purificativo, < L. 
lNir(/loafe, pp. purifieatus, purify, make clean: 
see ^rify.} Having power to purify; tending 
to cleanse. Johnson. 

puxlileator (pA'ri-A-kfi-tpr), n. [Also purifica- 
tory; < ML. purifioatorium, < L. purifiiare, pp. 
purificatus, make clean: see pwify?] In the 
Roman Catbolio and Anglican ehurenes, a cloth 
or napkin used to wipe the chalioe Wore the 
mixture (krasis) and oblation, and the cole- 
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bimnt^s Angers and month and the holy vessels 
after the ablutions. Befors od^brstlon and until the 
offertory, and after celebrstton, It covers the challou, and 
the peton reata on it covered by the pall and velL Also 

piiziAleatory (pA'ri-A-kg-t$-ri), a. and n. [s: F. 
purificaUHre a Bp. purificatario a It. puri- 
flsatqfo, n., < LL. punficatorius. oleansing, < 
L. purMcare, pp. purificatus, make clean: see 
L a. PuriAoative. Johnson. 


u?n. Same wm pufificaUtr. 
puriAar (pA'ri-fl-dr). a. 1. One who or that 
which puriffes or cleanses; a cleanser; a re- 
Aner; speoiAcally, a puriAcator. 

He shall alt sa a reflner and purMer of allver. 

Hal.lU.3. 

2. In milling, an apparatus for separating bran- 
scales and Aour from grits or middlings.— Dry- 
lime piirlflsr,wet-lliiispnrlAtr. noagat-pwriyor, 
poriform (pu'ri-fdrm), a. [< L. pus (pur-), 
pus, 4* /ormo, form.] Pus-like; resembling pus. 
purify (pu'ri-fl). V. ; pret. and pp. purified, ppr. 
purifying. [< ME. puryfyen, < OF. purifier, F. 
purifier as Bp. Pg. puiifieat ss It. purifiearc, < 
L. purificare, make clean or pure, clean, 
pure, + /dcffc, make.] I. trans. 1. To make 
pure or clear; free from coutamination or ex- 
traneous admixture: as, to purify liquors or 
metals; to purify the blood; to purifu the air. 
— 2. To mi^e ceremonially clean; ctleaiise or 
free from whatever pollutes or renders cere- 
monially unclean and onAt for sacred service. 

Whosoever hath killed any person, and whosoever hath 
touched siiy slaiii,pur<fk boui yunrsolves and your captives 
on the third day, and on tlic aevetiUi day. Nnm. ixxl. 10. 

8. To free from guilt, or the deAlemeut of sin ; 
free from whatever is sinful, vile, or base. 

Who gave himself for ns, that be might redeem ua fitan 
all iniquity, and purijy unto himself a peculiar people^ 
sealoua of good works. Tit. 11. 14. 

Thy soul from all guilt will we puirify. 

And sure lui buavv curse sliall lie on iliee. 

WUUam Vorriit, Earthly Paradise, III. 08. 

4 . To elevate and free from barbarisms or iu- 
eleflmnces: as, to purtfy a language. 

U. intrans. To grow or become pure or clear. 

We do not suppose the separation of these two llquora 
wholly finished before the purgation of the air began, 
though let tliem begin to purify at the same time. 

T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

Purim (pu^rim), n. [Heb.] An annual festi- 
val observed by the Jews on the 14th and 15th 
of the month Adar (about the Ist of March). 
It la preceded by the Fast of Either on the istli. ’I'hesc 
three diwa coininoniorate the deliverance of the Jews by 
Esther from the maasaore planned by Haman, as related 
In the book of Esther. 

Wherefore tlicy called these days Purim after the name 
of Pur. Esther lx. 2a 

purlri (p()-ro'rG), u. [Maori.] A New Zealand 
tree, Piles: lUloralis, 50 or AO feet high, with 
robust spreading branches. It yields a very hard, 
heavy, ana dnrable timber, of a brown color, in short 
lengUis, often curved, saitable for ablpa' fjwei and 
many other pniposes. 

porifun (pur'izm), n. [s F. purisme s Bp. Pg. 
It. purimo ; as pure + -wrm.] The exclusion of 
admixture of any kind ; the affectation of rigid 
purity, as in language, style, etc. ; 8])eciAcai1y, 
excessive nicety as to the choice of words. 

The EngHsh language, however, It may lM)ol»served. had 
even idready become too thoroiiglily and esseiitlally a 
mix^ tongue for this doctrine of puritm to be admitted 
to the letter. CroOr, Hist. Eng. UU, I. 4ia 

Orthographic puritm is of all kinds of pwritm the low- 
est and the chuapesL as la verba! ciiticUro of all kinds of 
erlUolsm, and word-faith of all kinds of orthodoxy. 

WkBnty, IJngniitIo Btudies, 2d ter., p. 192. 

pnrigt (pur'ist), n. [ss F.puriste as Bp. Pg. It. p u- 
rista; as pure + -mtI.] 1. One who aims scni- 
pulously at purity, particularly in the choice 
of language ; one who is a rigorous critic of 
purity in literary style. 

He fFoxI was so nervously apprehensive of Hiding Into 
some colloquial Incorrectness . . . tiuit he nn into the 
opp^te error, and purified his vocabulaiy with a sorupu- 
loalty unknown to any purlet, 

Mataulay, Sir James MsokintoslL 

2. One who maintains that the New Testament 
was written in pure Chrek. M. Stuart [Karo.] 
porlfltic (pu-ris^fik), a, [< purist + -fo.j Per- 
taining or relating to purism; characteristic of 
a purist. Maurice. 

pnnitical (p^-ris'ti-k^l), a. [< puristic + -al.] 
Same aa puristic. 

poxltaxi (pA'ri-tfui), n, and a. [Iireg. < L. 
purita(t‘)s, purity, 4- -as. The F« Puritnin and 
Bp. Pg. It Puritano are from E. The noun 
precedes tiie adj. in use.] 1. w. 1. One who is 
veiy strict and serious in his religious life, or 
who pretends to great purity of life : Arst u^ 
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about 1564, and applied to certain Anabaptists : 
frequently a term of contempt. 

About that tyme were many ouiigregatluna of the Ana- 
baptysts in London, who oawlyd themselves Purttans or 
l^iispotted Iambs of the Lord. 

Stow, Memtiranda (Three Kifteeiith-Gentory ChroiUolos, 
|C4unden Sue., p. 14,*!). 

Shu would make a jwrffan of the devil, If he should 
dioapun a kiss of her. Shak., i’ertoles, iv. a 9. 

2. [cayi.l One of a class of Protestants which 
arose in England in the sixieeuth century. The 
Puritans inaliitoiiied a atrlot Calvinism In doctniie, and 
dcinandcd, iu opposition to those who desired a reform of 
the chiindi service, the subatitutloii of one from which 
should iMi Imiiishetl all resemblance whatever to the forms 
of the lUniiiin i?ntlii)lio Church. Large numbers of them 
were found butli in and out of the Church of England, 
and various rttprosslvo inuHsnros were dlriHJted against 
them by the soverulgns Htfff by the prelates Parker, whli- 
Uanorof t, Laud, and otliera. 1 n I he roigii «if Charlea I. 
Uie PiiiilHus devc1o])ed Into n political party and gradu- 
ally gained the aacendancy, hut bmt It on t'roinweira death, 
and after the Keatoration evaaod to lie prominent in his- 
tory. During their curly atitiirglea inaiiy of them emi- 
grated to New Knglund, especliuly to tlie Masaachnsetts 
Bay Colony. Cue liaiid of Puritans who separated en- 
tirely from tlio t^iurch were oalletl Separatiele or Brown- 
iOH, and from them came the founders of tlie Plymouth 
Colony, often calleil Pilgrim Fathm or i^Ufirima. 

Mow as suleuni ns a traveller, and aa grave as a lHtritan*§ 
rulT. Mareton, Antonio and Mellida, I., Ind. 

From that time followed nothing Imt Tnipiisonmonts, 
troubles, disgraces on all those that found fault with the 
Decrees of the Coiivoentloii, and stndt were tbsy branded 
with the Name of l^itritane, 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., L 

The extreme Puritan was at once known from other 
men 1>y Ids gait, his garli, his lank linlr, the sour aolem- 
nlty of his face, the upturned white of bis eyes, the nasal 
twang with which he spoken and above all by his peculiar 
dialect. Maeaiulau. 

■SyiL Puritan, Pilfpim. (’arufiil distinction Hiould be 
maoe between the rUgrim* or ISlfrriim Fathora, who set- 
tled at ^mouth In 1A20, and the J^uritant, who In 1S28-80 
founded the colony of Maasauliusetta Bay at Salem and 
Boaton. 

n. a. [cop.] Of, pertainiug to, or character- 
istic of the PiiritauH. 

Hee ‘B gone ; I'll after him 

And know his irespiuMo, seeme to beare a part 

In all his ills, but wIlli a jHiritanr hearts 

7'ournettr, Revenger's Tragedy, II. 1 

Mr. Pynoheon’s long residence abroad, and intercourse 
witli men of wit and fushUiii — eonrtlurM, worldlings, and 
treo-thiiikers — had done tiiucli toward obliterating tlie 

C rlm Puritan sii|>crttitlonB whieli no man of New Eng- 
iiid birth, at that early |>erlod, could entirely osonpe. 

Hawthtrrne, House of Seven Gables, xlll. 
Gathering still, as he went, the May-flowers blooming 
around him : . . . 

** Puritan flowers,** he anld, **Rnd the typo of PurBan 
maidens, 

Modest and simple and sweet, (he very type of IMscllU 1" 
LongfrUou, Miles Htaiidish, 111. 
»8yn. Puritan, PurUnnie. l*uritanio (or purUatUeaX) li 
now generally used in a depreciatlve sense ; Puritan lii a 
commendatory or a neutral sense. 

puritanic (pu-ri-tan'ik), ft. [< puritan 4- -fo.] 
1 , Pertaining to the Puritans or their doctrines 
and practice. Hcnco — 2. Very scrupulous in 
religious matters; exact; rigid: often used in 
contempt or riqiroaidi. 

I'oo dark a atole 
Was o*er re1lgion*s decent features drawn 
By puritanic seal. W. Maeon, Englisli Garden, Iv. 
■■Byn. Bee Puritan, a, 

puritanical (pu-ri-lan'i-kal), a. [< jmritanio 
4- -«?.] Sumo as puritanic. 

Wearing feathers In thy hair, whoso length before the 
vigorous edge of any puritanical iiair of soisaors should 
shorten the iiroadtli of a Anger, let the three housewifely 
spinstera of destiny rnlher ciirtail the thread of thy life. 

Ikikker, Gull's Hornbook, p. 88. 
I*uritanieal and superstitions principles. /. Wedton, 
It Is quite certain that Bunyan was, at eighteen, what 
in any but the most austerely pwritanieat circles, would 
have neon considered as a young insn of singularjMvlty 
and Innocence. Maearuay, Eiicye. rarlt, Iv. 520. 

puritanically (pu-ri-taii'i-kal-i ), adv. Iu a puri- 
tanical maiuior; with the exact or rig^id notions 
or manners of the Puritans, 
puritaniflin (pA'ri-tan-izm), ft. [ss F. purita- 
nisnw ss Bp. V^.puriiavismo; vMjmritan 4- -fofit.] 
1. Btrictness of religious life ; puritanic strict- 
ness in religions matters. — 2. The principles 
and practices of the Puritans. 

How resplendent and inperb waa the poetry that lay at 
the heart of Puritaniem was seen by the sightless eyes of 
John Milton, whose groat epic Is indeed the epic of Puri- 
taniam. M. C. Ty^, Hiat Amer. Ut, I. 208. 

puritaniBB ( pA'ri-tan-Iz ), V. f . ; prot. and pn.pwri- 
tanieed, ppr. imrii'anizing. puritan + -ire.] 
To conform to the opinions of nritans; affect 
or teach purilanism. 

purity (pu'ri-tl), n. [< ME. purcie, < OF. pu- 
rcie, F. pureU as Bp. puridad &s Pg. puridadc as 
It. purita, < LL. purita(t-)s, cleanness, pureness, 
< L. purus, clean, pure : see pure.} The condi- 
tion or quality of being pure, (a) Freedom from 



paMf 

tonign Adtnlxiura of hetoroMnoont matter : m, the jntrfliK 
of watoTf of wine, of iplrit; tbepurittf of druRt; thepurUg 
of iiietabL 

The imret^ of tlio qufntc ewiencte eohal be eiiblynied 
nlioue, and the gniatd achal nhldo liynetho in iho botine. 

JJttok qfQuinte Kmmm (ed. Knimivall), p. & 
The iliRlit touch of ReiialMunicu in aome of the eapitala 
of Uie palace in no aori taktifi away from the jtoiieral purite 
of the style. K A. Freeman, Venice^ p. 257. 

(6) CleannoM; freedom from foul netw or dirt: aa, themi- 
rtty of a ffarmeut (e) Freedom from milt or the deflle- 
ment of aln ; innocence : aa, purit/f of heart or life. 

If we deaorllte purit// hy referenoe to oimUwata. then It 
is a otiaraoter (i|>poaitetr» all aln. 

ihuhneUt Hormone fur New Tdfe, p. 254. 
(cf) fVeedoni from liiat, or moral cutitaniluatlon by Illicit 
aexual iHinnectiuii ; chaatity. 

8o ho^ ia Luat that the 
iHu^ hope to find u Klot In Purity, 

J, Beaumont, Fayohc^ 11. 2u7. 
(e) Freedom from alniater or improper viowa; alnoerity : 
ai^ purUff of motivea or deaigna. 

hincea liave vouchsafed grace to trifles oifered from a 
puHty of devotion. Ftird, *Tii Pity, Tied. 

(/) Freedom from foreign idioms, or from liarbarous or 
improper words or phraaea : aa, purity of style or language. 

After Cnaar and ('‘loero's Time, the Jjitln Tongue con- 
tinned In Home and Italy In her Purity 400 Yearn tether. 

ifoweU, IleU«r^ 11. M. 
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Thin winding ^SSSil^Meh up to the rity. 

AMr., Looi^iT 1407. 

A purling wind that fliea 
iHf from the shore each morning, driving np 
The billows far to sea. 

CAapnMm, Cmmt and Pompey, IL 1. 


things, via. the form of words fotymulogy], the conBtnic< 
tion of words in coiitinaona discourse (syntoxi and the 
meaning of words and phrases | lexicography]." (A. 
PhdM, Bng. Style, p. ».) ^^PronHety . . . relate to the 
algnffloation of language aa fixed by usage." (A, PhHpe, 
Eng. Style, p. 70.) "The offences against the usage of the 
English language arc . . . imprepnetieM, words or plirasoa 
used in a sense not EnglisL^ {A. S. Hitt, Kliet, ji. ill.) 
“ All author’s diction is pure when ho uses such wonis only 
aa belong to the Idiom of the language, in oppiMltlon to 
words that are foreign, obsolete^ newly coined, or wlUioiit 
proper authority. ... A vlolatkm of purity is collod a 
bartiarlBm. . . . But another question arises. ... la the 
word used correctly in the sentence in which it (Msonra? 
. . . A writer who fails in this respect offends agaiiiatpre- 
jnriety." (,/. A .^art. Comp, and Bhet.. pp. 08^ 74.) 
eiMion includes all that is essential to the expression of no 
more, no leas, and no other than the meaning which the 
writer purposes to express." (A. Pketpe, Eng. Htylo, p. 5.) 

Parsons may bo ranked among tlie earli^ writers of our 
vernacular dioUon in its purity and prisUno vi^r, with- 
out ornament or polish, f, V'leradi, Ainou. of Ui., II. gs. 

In our own tongue we insy err «srregiouBly against pro- 
jniety, and oonsequenUy afNnst all Uie 


may be misapplied ; they may be emphiyod as slgiiH of 
things to whtcii use hath not affixed them. This fault 
maybe committed elUior in single words or In phmscs, 

O, CampbrU, PhlloBopny of Jthetorle, 11. ill. fi x. 

Our verse . . . had become lux and trivial, and wc 
needed to be recalled to preeitUm and moral vigor. 

K Qom, From Shakespeare to Pope^ p. 131. 

Pnrkildeail a. [< J^trkiyjti 

(Moe def.) + •an,'] Pertainiiiff or named af- 
ter the Bohemian phyBiologiHt Purkinje (1787- 
1860): as, the Purkir^an yeniole, disooverodhv 
him in 1825. Hee germinal vetiiclc, under germt- 
nal, 

Pnrkillje’s oellB. Hee eeUs of Purkinje, iindor 
cell. 

PnrkillJe'B flbeni. Large beaded and reticulat- 
ed dbera found in thotiubendooardial tissue of 
some animals, and occasionally in man. 

PurkLoie’s iigiireB. Bee figure, 

PnrkilljB'B ▼OBicle. Bee germinal veeicle, under 
germinal, 

pnrl^ (p6rl)» V, i, [Formerly also nfW; < Bw. 
jmrla, purl, bubble, as a stream; of. D. Imrrelen, 
bubble; a froq. form from the imitative base 
seen in pirr and purr^. It is partly confused 
with pirl, prill ^ , wnirl.] To flow with a rippling 
or murmuring sound, as a shallow stream over 
or among stones or other obstructions; ripple 
along in eddying and bubbling swirls. 

From dry Socks abundsot Rivers purled, 

aytveeter, tr. of Du Bsrtas’s Weeks, I. 8. 

The brooks ran puriing down with sliver waves. 

Pumetl, Health. 

Hwlft o'er the rolling pebbles, down the hilla 
liouder and louder pwi the falling rills. 

JP^, Iliad, xxi 207. 

Hee from the weedy earth a rivnlet break, 

And purt along the untrodden wilderness. 

Bryant, Tlie Path. 

piirU (p^ri)» w. [Formerly alsopfrf ; <purP, r.] 
1. A continued murmurmg sound, as of a shal- 
low stream of water running over small stones : 
as, the furl of a brook. — flif. A murmuring brook 
or rippling stream of water. 

A broket or pMe of water. 

I^nd'eIUneirury{\7m\BL\8L {HamioM,) 

piirP (pi^rl), V, [Formerly also pirl ; < MB. pys- 
Ztn, whirl, throw; etpurf^,] L intrans, 1, To 
curl or swirl; move in rippling or eddying swirls. 


2. To upset ; overturn ; oai>sise. [Blang.] Bee 
the quotation under IL, 2. 

II. Iranu, 1, To whirl about; cause to ro- 
tate: as, the wind purls a snow-drift. — 2. To 
upset; ovortuni ; also, speeidcally, as a hunting 
term, to unseat or unhorse. [Blang.] 

They commonly paddle in companlea of three ; so then, 
whenever one is puHed the other two oome on each side 
of him, each takes a hand and with amaiing skill and 
delicacy they reseat him in his cocked hal^ which never 
sinks, onlypwfia 

C. Heade, Never too late, ixxviti. (Daaiee,) 

3. To wind, as thread, upon a reel or spindle. 

I pyrie uyre at golde or syltier, I wynde it vpon a whole 
as sylkc women do. Paiegrave, jJ aimi eeo n ,) 

purl'-* (p6rl), w. l<purr^,e. Cl, purlin,] 1. 
A circle or curl made by the motion of water; 
II ripple; an eddy. 

Whose stream an easie breath doth seem to blow. 
Which on the sparkling gravel runs in purUi, 

Ah tliongh the wavoa had been of silver carles. 

Drayton, Mortimeriados^ 1. HKN). (iMakordson.) 

Ho liave 1 aeen the little jpuriiof a spring sweat through 
Mie bottom of a bank, and intenerate the atubborn pave- 
ment Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), L 64a 

purl^ (pArl), f>. f. [Contr.ofptf^.j 1. Toor- 
niitnent wilJi a det^orative border of any sort ; 
decorate with fringe or embroidery; pimc. 

For sll the copes and vostementes wer bnt of one pcce. 
m* wouoii for the purpose, doth of tissue snd poudereu 
wlUi redde roeae purled with fine gold. 

HM, Hen. Ym., an. 12. 

Is thy skill whole? art- tlion not puff'd with scabs? 

Fleteher {and anuUner), Bea Voyage^ L 8. 

2. To invert, as a stitch in knitting; turn over 
and knit the other way ; seam. 

purl® (pArl), n, [fJontr. of purfie,] 1, A bor- 
der of embroi- i i i 

dery or perhaps 
of lace, or gold 
laco or galloon. 

Throughout the flf- 
tceiiili, aixieenth, 
and seventeenth cen- 
turies the term is EmbmideTefl Boaler. «, the purl, 
ill use. and evidently 

with uifferont aignliications, bnt always as an ornamental 
adjunct, an edging or the like to a garment Also pearl, 

niinsdf came in next after a triumphant chariot made 
of carnation velvet eiiiiobed with pim and pearl. 

Sir P, Sidney, 

Hot^mm^ puffs Mid lay in a miserable case for 



want 


Ifenlng IstarchJI 
JfA 


Father Hubbard's Tslet. 


Aly lord, one of the purle of your band is, without all 
discipline, fallen out of his rank. 

MomingerandFiad, Fktal Dowry, it 2. 

2. A spiral of ^Id or silver wire, used in lace- 
work. — 8. An mversion of the stitches in knit- 
ting, which rives to parts of the work an ap- 
pearance different from the general surface, 
such as the ribbed appearance of those parts 
where groat elasticity is required.-— 4. A plait 
or fold, as in an article of dress.— 6, Iumcc- 
making, a kind of lace in common use in the 
Hixtoenth century, and often of great value. 
The term is used In the general sense as indicating the 
fabric spoken of, and also as denoting a certain quantity 
of it : as, so many sbillings the purl, 
purl^ (p^rl), n, [Appar. another spelling of 
^warl, so called with ref. to the bubmes on the 
surface, < pearl, v,] A drink, of which beer is 
tlio principal ingredient, defined about 1815 as 
hot beer mixed with gin: same as dog^tHwae; 
in later times, a stimmating mixture of beer, 
gin, sugar, and ginger, it waa, before coffee and 
tea wen) uiieo, oommonly made to be drank in the mom- 
lug, and hence the liquor Is called eoH^ purl. 

Early in tlie morning I set my books ... in order. 
Thence, fortli to Mr. Harper's to drink a draft of piciif. 

Pepy^ Diary, 10, 1080. 

My lord duke would have a double mug of pmi 

Ossie, BpeoUtor, No. 88. 

Mr. Hwiveller 
to drink 

being a 1 ^ ^ 

Diekent, Old Curiosity Shop, Iviil. 

Again, tliere was purl— soWy purl. Once there was a 
olub in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden which existed 
for the purpose of srising betimes and drinking purl be- 
fore breakfost. 11% AssbhI; Fifty Veara Ago, p. 17a 

parl^, r, A Middle Englidi form of prowl, 
Prrmpt, Pan».,jp. 417. 

porl^ fpArl ), n, [Imitative, like purr^, etc.] The 
common tern, or Bea-swaliow. [N orf olk,'Eng.] 
purliyti n. An obsolete form of purlieu. 


.Hwiveller . . . had by ibis ilnie taken quite as muidi 
ink aa promised to be good for his oonsUtutlon (purl 
r a rather atrong and heady oompoundV 


pttrlpffOOdB(pM^gddB},fi.ji/. EngUahnuMhine- 
madelaoe. 

Ibo PwSrgoedM ... In Inittntion of the hand-made 
laces of Fmooa AfUmefe Aporf, p, 15a 

mrl-llOIIBe (ptol'bouB), n. A place where purl 
iSBOldairiaru^ 

There werelowerdeptlisyet: there were thepurtkouass^ 
where **Tradeemen Hook in their Mondns 80^* 

en.to oooi their Flocks." 

^J. Aikfon, Social life In Selin of Queen Anne^ 1. 284. 
PHrUeae (pdr'U-ku), e. t. Same as parUeuie, 
pnrllet, n. An obsolete form of intrlieu, 
porlitn (i^'lfl), n. [Formerly also purtue, pwr^ 
lug; an aftered form, simulating F. lieu, a place 
(see Ueu), of purlie, purlg, purley, prop, land 
which, having been part of a royal forest, has 
been severed from it by perambulation or sur- 
vey, < OF. pouraUee,puraiee, a going through or 
about, perambulation, < pour; pur- (< L. pro-), 
used for per-, par- (< L. per), throng, + alee, 
a going: see aUegi,] if, added to a royal 
forest by unlawful onoroachment, but after- 
ward dimorested, and restored to the former 
owners, its bounds and extent being settled by 
perambulation. 

With sll Mneroements due 
To such as hunt in purley; this is something 
With mine own game reserved. 

Bandolph, Muses’ Looking-glsaa Ir. 8. 

As s pitrly hunter, 1 have hitherto beaten about the cir> 
onit of the forest of this microcosm. 

Burton, Anat of H5L, p. 227. 

, Th* infernal Nimrod’s halloo? 

The lawless purHeuef and the game they follow? . . . 

Theae purllmi men are devils ; and the honnds . . . 

Temptations. Quariee, Emblems, 111. 9. 

Land which had . . . been once forest land and was 
afterwards disafforested was known as purHau. 

Xnoye, BrU,, IX. 400. 

2. pi. The borders or environs of any place ; 
the outskirts; outlying places: as, ihepurlioue 
of Paris. 

Fray yon. If you know. 

Where in the purlieue of this forest stands 
A sheep-cote fenood shout with olive trees? 

Skak,, As you like it, iv. 8. 77. 

A party next of glittering dames, 

From round the purUeue of Hi. James, 

Came early. Steiff, Cadonna and Vaneaaa. 

Fresh from brawling courts 
And dusty puriieue of the law. 

TVnnysrm, In Memoriam, Ixxxix. 
FlUrllSa man, in dd/orettlaw, men who bad ground with- 
in the border of afomt, and were licensed to hunt within 
their own pnrliena. Manwood, Forest Laws, xx. 1 8. 
purlin, porline (p6r'lhi), n, rorigin obscure.] 
In eaip,, a piece of timber laid horizontally 
upon we principal rafters of a roof to support 
the common rahers on which the oovenug is 
laid. Also called side timber or eide waver. 
Bee cut under roof, 

pnrlin-post (pdr'lin-pdst), n.‘ In carp,, one of 
the struts by which a purlin is supported to 
prevent it from Saj^ng. 
purlman (p6rl 'm{m^ n.; pi. purlmen (-men). A 
seller of toe liquor oallea purl. 

There is yet another olaM of itinerant dealer^ ... the 
river beer-sellers, otpurlmeneM they sre more eommoii^ 
celled. Mayhew, London I^ibonr and London Poor, n. 107. 

purloin (p6r-loin0f V- [< W&, purlogncn, per- 
laynen, purlongcn, < OF, purloigtiier, porloignier, 
prolong, retard, del^, < LL. nrolongare, pro- 
long Bee tfroUmg, Cf, eloin, etoign,] L Irons. 
If. To put off; prolong; delay. J^ompt, Pare,, 
pp. 394, 417. — 2t. To set back or aside; put 
away; remove. 

Who that youre peroeptts pertdiy perlayned. 

With dre^ in to dede achall ye drafle mrm. 

YarkPUi$,p,m, 

8. To remove, carry off, or take for one’s self; 
hence, to take by theft; filch; steal. 

Vast Quantities of Stores did he 
BrnbcBde and purMn. 

Prior, The Vioercy, st. 25. 

Your butler purMiw your liquor, and the brewer Brils 
your hog-wash. AHnUhnot, Hist. John Hull. 

If rigid honesty permit 
That 1 for once purloin the wit 
Of him, who, were we ell to steal, 
la muon too rich the theft to feel. 

Ohurddtt, Ghost, iv. 

Perverta the Prophets and purloins the fsalms. 

Byron, Eng. Bards and Scotch Reviewera. 

A certain doonment of the last importance has be«i pur- 
Mead from the royal apartmenti. 

Poe, Proae Talsa 1. 264. 

n. intrane. To practise theft. 

NotpuifoMv, but diewingaU good fldedity IKnlLia 
purlolntr (p6r-loi'n6r), n. One who purloliis; 
a thief. 


su^ a clutter to be made about their 


their reputatfona. 

Swift, Bxamiuer, Ka 28. 


WlOBf 

pnrloilfti V. A Middle English fonn of 
Elurjjt, n. An obsolete fonn of imrUeM, 1. 
pVffEVrtf (pto'pttrt), ft. fiameaspeijMir^f, , 
Pjnmrtft »•; 

lAJaopwfp^riif; <yLE,pw^rnefXAF.purpar~ 


* * ' '.jmrjMir- 

tief OF. pirparUe (of. Mli. prt^n, pmpan)f 
shere of an estate, < j|H>r, par (< L. pro)^ for, 
+ jpartto, part: see pari||fX.j In law, an allot- 
ment; the share or portion of an estate allotted 
to a ooparoener by partition. 

Tbrooi^ whldi the gimude hjmifSNirMit 
DepfuM ii in thre peitlee. 

That it Alia, AflHke, Bnrope. 

Ooietr, Coot Ament, tU. 

porpofit, fi. A Middle English form of porpotm?. 
pnr^ (l^r'ld), w. and a. [< UJ3i.purput, ear- 
lier purmre, goutpre, also jpatpar, purpwre^ pur- 
pour (of. AB. putpuref a pnxple garment, pur- 
puroH, pi^e), < OF. porpre. pourpre, pintle, 
popHo, AF. also purj^Ue, F. powpre s 1^. 
ponra, polpra m Sp. purpura a purpura 
a it. porpora a D. purper a MlXl. pwrper^ 
purpur a OHG. purpura^ MHG. purper^ G. 
purpur a Icel. purpwri a Sw. Dan. punmr a 
uotn. paurpaura^ paurpurOf purple, < U. pur- 
jmraf the purple-nsh, purple dye, < Gr. mp- 
fvpOf the puiple-flsh; of. wop^vpeoc (later also 
poet vdpfvpof), purple, orlg. applied to the 
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fluid secreted by certain shell-flsh, more fully 
called ptciplo^Moihtfea.--^ ph Bee purples. 

— • n iluide oC pniw or lilao obtained 

with allmrin ana anUiliate of Iron.— 

pmple. Sauo aa hmncw.— Btliyl PUJfle* * 

-tar oolor naed In dyeing^ hetog the hesa-athytpara- 
roaanilino i^aelng the Unaat abade of vlolot--niildS 
nnrnl^ Same a madder tmrah.— Fronoih inime. a 
oolor obtafaiad from arohll, J& S S la Hitalarta, aimiiSdlor 
dyeing porolM and manToa on allk and wool— Indian 

pu^ an artliU* * 

ooomneal-eabraot « 

toned pnrplewliioh---^ 

and ia now littto naed.— XMdonpiUE|de, a reoldiie from 
the mannteotnre of aniline dyea iraloh oontlata of oal- 
clam araenlte with aome eowrlng matter. It ia largely 
need aa an inaeotioide. 

The anpply of powder can be regulated to auoh a nicety 
that Mr. Leggett claima he *■' “ ■* “ 


dimpuf^ cover an aoroi 


can make half a pound of Lon- 
Seienee,7Lin. m. 



UP» 

h 


Madder purple, a vary deep rich lake, of great body and 
intenaity, prepared from madder. The oolor, though not 
brilliant, ia tranniaront and dnxable. Alao called jwfpb 
ruMole and PMtfa putple.— Mineral pnride. Same aa 
Man Met (which ae^ under vtaUt). Alao called jmr- 
pitf oeAar.— nrohil puple, a dye^or obtained from 
aevenl varietlee of aeaweed. It ia reiy beantUul, but 
not dorablejuid ia little naed aince the intndnotion of 
taiXMilora.— perkhuS pmrple* Same aa Maiiiie.->Pnr- 
Ple of AmmngOg, a od^ratad dye obtained from the 
fireoian ialand^Amargoa, beUeved to have been a kind of 
orchil.— Pniplg Of (winns fnamodfrom the Danlih phy- 
aiclan Andreaa Com^ died 1078], a compound oald pre- 
oiplUted when adutlona of the ehlarlda of gold amf tin 
are mixed. It ia a rlidi and powerful oolor, not bright but 


pnrpooe 

Idwteata of Chiiana, or the trees themselveR. 
Also called PKf^p/o-woocf. 
purplellp (per'pl-lip), e. A West Indian climb- 
ing or^d, Vanilla elavUsulata. 
purple-mnrbled (pdr'pl-mftr'bled), w. A Brit- 
ish moth. Miera osIriHa, 
pnrples (p^r'plx), n. pi, [< MK. purpyls; pi. 
of purple^ 1, In med,^ petechice, or spots of 
livid red on tho body, aaon as appear in certain 
diHcasos; purpura. 

All the myraclea to ahewe it were to Inngo : 

Then) ia niiiiiy mo full great that I do not relierae, 

Aa pcatylenoe, pMipph. and aguiiya atroiig. 

JoM)pA(irArfrfHitMa(E. £. T. 8.X p. 48. 
There la a freah Report blown over that Lulnea ia lately 
dead In ilie Army of the Plague, aome aay of tlie Purnln, 
the next Coualii-german to it. HawMt Letter^ 1. iiL &. 

2. A disease of wheat caused by a nematold 
worm of the family AnauillulUim, TylmehUH 
Hcamlmx or 2\ Irilm. Abo called car-cockle, 
Curtis f Farm Insects, p. 8. An early pur- 
ulu-flowertMl orchid, Ih'chiM Mascula^ common in 
Europe and part of Asia. 

with fantastic garlnnda did abe come 
Of crow-flowora, netthw, dalalea, and longyrniplM, 
1'hai Itlmral aheidmnla give a groMKsr name. 

<88(0:., Hamlet^ iv. 7. 170. 

Bame uupurple- 


n, 1. A color formed by the mixture of blue 
and red, including the violet of the speotmm 
above wave-length 0.417 micron, which is near- 
ly a violet-blue, and extending to but not in- 
cluding crimson. The fdllowlng ocdaiHliak formnlm 
will senre to Identify aevenil purplea The red naed la 
the moat Intenae proourablo, ao that mixed with 7 per 
cent of Uuo it gives a good oarmlne. 


Bame as jmrpU - 


llf^uor I 


Anrioola purple 
Dahlia ptiride 


Indian i 
Magenta. 

Mauve 

Tlnm purple.. 

Pomegranate I 
Royal purple . 

Solferino 

Wine purple 60 


Red. 

Blue. 

Block. 

White. 

17 

88 

66 

0 

14 

7 

79 

0 

86 

86 

86 

26 

29 

81 

40 

0 

07 

88 

0 

0 

87 

60 

0 

18 

6 

85 

70 

0 

60 

10 

40 

0 

66 

18 

as 

0 

88 

17 

0 

0 

60 

17 

88 

0 


Muaidonm . . . had upon him a long oloak . . . : 
of purple satin; not that jmipla which we now havi 
is but a oounteneitof the Getullaii purplo, which ye 


Of the various colors called purple at any time, the 
Tyrian dye (which was j^perW a crimson) was aiioiently 
the rooct celebrated. Thla color was prudnoed from an 
animal Jnioe found In a ahell-ilsh oalled mviWiB or eonehih 
Hum by the anoienta. See Purpura, 8. 

> made 

^ have and 

. , whioh yet was 
tar the meaner in prioe and estimation, but of the right 
Tyrian puipto, whioh waa nearest to a odour betwixt oar 
murrey la dark-reddiah brown] and scarlet 

SCr P. aidnep, Aroadla, v. 

flreat pert of the coinuriog yet remains upon tho itonea: 
red, in all Ita ahadei, eapectally tlmt darn dniky ookrar 
oalled TTrianpuiple. ihiier, Source of the NUe^ L los. 

Purple Is very seldom naed in Engliah heraldir. It ia 
nonaenae, however, to say it is Improper to nee it aa it la 
quite good herridiy. 

Roofea qf iYeeadmee (B. B. T. S., extra aer.X i. 00, note 1. 
2. A oloth robe, dress, or mantle of this hue, 
formerly the distinguisliiiig dress of emperors, 
kings, or princes: as, to wear the purple, 

" HI bam dotheth,** he gayth, *'mid pourpre and mid 
nayre rohoa." ApaiiMaqf/ii«yC(Rfi.T.S.Xp.8». 

The 8 thonasnd is dothed in dothee of Silk, of Purpre, 
or of Tndo. MandevOle, Travela, p. 888. 

How nnoaay must the leather and Mew ait upon the 
ahonldn that used to alilne vrith the purple and the er- 
mln I South, Sermona m. vUL 

This apeotade of the diaorowned queen with herpuiple 
In the duet end her aoeptre fdlen from her hand, waa one 
that nearly broke hiahemt to see. OomkOIMag, 

Hence— 8. Imperial or regal power; the office 
or dignity of an emperor or king. 

And hnrld him from the Soqpter to the Spade ; 
Tnrn'd him out of hlapiit^ here to sweat 
And hardly earns bia meat befbre he eat 

Beyuood, Dialognea (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 101X 

That whldi raised him 
whldi raggested him to 
eminenoe. 

4. A oardinalate: so oalled in allusion to the 
red or scarlet hat and robes worn officially by 
cardinals. 

The eardinel . . . ia dd and InSrmi and ooiild never he 
Indnoed to resign his jNcipla. 

Amaoiik Bemiurks on Italy (ed. BohnX !• 400. 

Ourdlnd de Tenoin . . . had been recommended to the 
jPMplf by the Chevalier de St C hi w] ^ 

5f. A 

ing, as a mmoL H< 


ooriain gaatropcida of the families Murium and iHerpu- 
rldm, aa Punura lapSUm, which lives wool, oto., of a pur- 
ple odor.— BesiBa purple, a cnel-tar color used In dye- 
ing, being tlie nydroohlorld of diphenyl roMuiilliie. pru- 
dnoing a dull videt shade.— TTrliui purple. Bee def. 1- 
n. a. 1 . Of a hue or color eom^sed of red 
and blue blendod. 

Feed him with' apricocks and dewberries 
With purple grapes, green flga, and mulberriea. 

Shak., M. N. D., lit 1. 170. 
A purple lion waa borne by tho De law family, Barla of 
Liiiodn, and Is (accordingly) the anna of Uiieoln'a Inn. 
Boake qf Precedence (£. IL T. S., extra aer.X t IMX note 1. 
Here comes a middle-aged gentleman who looks almost 
like a ooachmoii in hii coat with many capes and Ida pur- 
ple cheeks. W. Bsoanf, Flity Years Ago, p. lia 

2, Imperial; regal; of the ooiivontional color 
of imperial robes.- pnrpig avens. Bee awns. - 
Purple aulea or bmeyiiiokle. Rame aa pinkder- 
. iiMosr.— Purple beedt a variety of the Riiropoan hoech, 
Pogue syftMfMMi, with aeep reddlah-browii or p nipllah 
lcavea;oopperbooch.— PuridebtfdL BeebOidi,!.— puT* 
pie brown. Beo bmim.— Pwple bnllflndt Bame aa 
mMpIs/ncA.— Purple dover, the red or meadow clover, 
ZV^oUum pretfsnae.— Purple OCOe-flOWer. Boo eone- 
/o^.—Pnrple copper. Same ae bomOs.— Fmmle 
crow, emperor, fhver. findi, firlnge-tzeo. H«e the 
nonna— Purple pUmd, the piirpuriparoua edreotal gland 
of some gaatropoda— Purple gradoe. Bee graekle, 2.- 

Pupde MW. “ ” " ““ — — 

Buropeao 1: — 

mon heron, _ 

purpliah.— Purple jaoobM, lake, laver. Bcie the 
nonna— Puri^ Uly. (a) Same as mavtopon. (b) Bee 
PofsTsoiria.— Purple looeeitrlfli, madder, maroon, 
medio, etc. Bee the nouna— Purple martill, S large 
Uue-blaok swallow of the United Btatoa Progtie eubte or P. 
purpurea, without a trace of purple: the name originated 
in a wrongly colored figure - 

under Progne.- Purple mi . 

gnas. Bee iroUnAi.— Pnx^ odier. 

' vhlch aea under dais ‘ 

Purple rublate. 

Seel. 

purple ff.; pret. andjpp. ppr. 


(ThrlHtJanity purporfe to bo 
ing only, but, in vital iiidoii t 
ed facta concerning the natn 


^ Bee out 
lie moor- 

Same as Mwn 

uUM (which aea under dali^— Purple ragW Orl Bee 

^ wadeter purple. 


purpling, [< purple, a.] I, frans. To tinge 
stain with purple; impart a puri>liBh hue to. 
Like a Jolly troop of hnntamon come 
[fish, id with piopfed hands, 


Our lusty Bill 
Dyed in tho 


ing slaughter of their fuoa 

Shak., K. John, II. 1. 888. 


AV.V, AW*/. 

I fVeapaalsn] to the jrnipla that 
» men's minda waa hli mUitary 
De ipdniBeg, Baienas, IL 


Aurora had but newly ohaa'd tho night. 

And purpled o'er the aky with hluahing light 

Drgden, Pal. and Arc., 1. 187. 

n. iutrans. To become purple; assume a 
purplish hue. 

From the purpling east departs 
The star that led the dawn. 

Wordeworth, Ode Oompoeed on Miy Morning. 

Rapidly the glow crimioned— shadows purpled: and 
flight spread swiftly from the east— black-violet and full 
of stars. L. Hearn, Youma, xll. 

punle-egg (^r'pl-eg), n. A common sea-ur- 
chin, Htronaglooeniroius drobachiensis: so called 
from the diape and rint of the test, 
purple-fish (p6r'pl-flsh), n, A shell-fish of the 


genus Furpura or some allied genus. 
porple-grMBf (pdr'pl-grAs), n, A oultivate<l 
vanety of the common red clover, IVifolium 
pratense, with dark-brown or purolish foliage. 
Also puiplewort, Britten ana Holland, Eng. 
Plant Names. 

purplt-hflftrt (p4r'pl-h&rt), n. The heart-wood 
A shell of the genus PsijNira.— 7. A purj^ of Ct^ifora Jeorm, var. publfiora, and of C. 


,Hist] 


,u.a 


purple-wood (p^‘r'pl-wu<l), n, 
heart. 

purplewort (pcr'pl-w6ri), n 

grass, 

purple-wreath (p*r'pl-reth), w. lAee Petrea. 
puriKlintt (p^r 'point), n. Boo nourpoint, 
purport (pCr'port or p6r-p6rt/), r. t, [< ME. 
^purporten^ pngmrten, OF. pounwrter, purpor- 
tCTf porportcr, proportcr, intend, < pour- (< L. 
pro), forth, + porter, lumr, carry: see yww/B, 
and ef. imjHnrt,'] To convey to the mind as the 
meaning or thing intended; imply;, mean, or 
Heem to moan: uh, the doci’montpKnwrtod to 
be official. 

Rahle, goulls, aiiir, vert: pevpuro 
TholrJ-with wnproper, aa prwortie the text. 

Room qf I*reeedenee (K. E. T. R, extra ser.), 1. 00. 

In thla Treatio there waa an oxpreaae article agalnat 
the reception of the rebels of either prince by other ; pur- 
porting Uiat, if any auoh rebell abouid bee required by tho 
prince whoso reliell hee was of tho prince confederate, 
that fortliwlUi the prince confederate ahoiild by procla- 
mation command him to auoid the conntiie. 

Bacon, Hist Hen. VII., p. 108. 

I do not beliovo there ever waa put upon record more 
depravation of Man, and more detpii^e frivolity of 
thought and aim in Woman, than In the novels wnioli 
purpart to give the picture of English fashionable life. 

Marg. PuUer, Woman in liKb (^ent, p. ISR , 
Hi not a system of moral teach- 
1 therewith, a system of reveal- 
ing the natnru of QinI, and his dispensa- 
tions towards mankind. GladeUme, Might of Right, p. 77. 

purport (pftr'pdrt, fonneiiy also jW^r-port'), n. 
[< OF. pourport, purport, perport, iutent, pur- 
port, <vourporter, purportvr, intend: see pur- 
port, v?] 1. Meaning; tenor; import; nature: 
an, tlie purport of a letter. 

That there he atnod, wliylost higli over his head 
There written was the pfityMri of hla alti, 

111 cyphers atraiigo, tlint few could rightly rend. 

Spenmr, F. Q., V. lx. 80. 

With a look Bu pltoous In jiurpuri 
As if he hail been fooaed out of hell 
To speak of hurrors. Shak., Ifanilet, 11. 1. 88. 

Mr. Pyncheoii heard a half-uttered exclamation from 
bis daughter, . . . very faint and low ; so Indistinct that 
there seemed hut half a will to sliape out tlie words, and 
too nndefliied n purport to lie Inlellfglhle. 

Uauihome, Seven Gables, xlil. 

2t. Pretext; diHgiuHe; covering. 

For slioe her aexe under tliat strange piirpori 
Did use to hide. Speneer, ¥. Q., III. I. 68. 

ngyn. 1. Oist^ drift, sense, slgnlHcatlon. 
pnrportless (p^r'port-lcH), a, [< jmrport + 
-less."] Without purport, meaning, or design. 
Southeg, 

purpOSt, n, A Middle English form of purpose, 
purpose (i>6r'pos), V . ; pret. and pp. pumosed, 
ppr. jmrposittg. [< ME. purposen, < OF. jnif- 
ptfser, var. of profumr, propose : see pngum, of 
which purpose is a doublet. The verb should 
prop, be accented on the last syllable (as in 
proftose, compose, etc.), but it has conformed 
to the noun, which is wholly from the L. (see 
purpose, n.), whereas the vero (OF. purposcr) is 
partly 01 different origin (see pase'!^).^ 1, trans. 
1. To propose; intend; design; mean: gener- 
ally with an infinitive. 

And alle the dlaelpUa purpoddein after that ech hadde 
for to aende in to mynyaterle to britheroii that dwelllden 
in ludee. Wydif, Acta xi. 89. 

I have poaaeaa'd your grace of what I purpoee. 

Shak., M. of y., Iv. 1. 86. 

He sav’d my life, though hepioWd to destroy ma 

Wife for a Month, v. 8. 



purpose 

The ehlp k naked helplotie hull la left ; 

Forc'd round and round, ahe quite her purpet^d wup, 
And bounda uncertain o'ur the awelllnic aea. 

Hcwet tr. of Luoan'a Phanalia, Iju 

2. To rosolvo ; determine, or determine on. 

Beoaiiaeyou look not to hoar of your well-doing of maih 
1 am purpoud to paaa It over witli aileiice. 

J, nradftrtd, Lettera (l*arkur 800., 18fi8X U* ML 
Jteg. For Ida particular, I'll receive him gladly, 
But not one follower. 

Otm. Ho am I pwrpoted, 

Shak„ Lear, IL 4. 2M. 

■Syn. L To mean, meilltate. 

n. inlraiM. 1. To have intention or denign; 
intend; mean. 

upon my aoul, 

You may believe him ; nor did he e'er 
To me but nobly. 

FUteker {and amdhtr ?), Propheteaa, Iv. 1. 

2t. To diRcoiirae. 

Although It serve you to purpose with the Ignorant and 
vulgar sort, who measure by tale and not by weight. 

Hooker, I^des. Polity, Pref., Iv. 
Hhe In merry >ort 

Them gan to bonl, and purpose dlversly. 

SIpentir, F. Q-i IL xlL 10. 

purpose (p^r'p{>M), n. [< ME. purptmf porjumit 

purposj pitrpitH ’; < iW.pourpos^ jHirpOHCf ptnjm, 
a var. of prtmoit, proposi, F. propos, a purpOHo, 


forms a resolution.— 2. One wlio proposes or 
sets forth anything. 

pnrposlTO (p^'P 9 s.iv), o. [<psi 3 >om + 4w.} 
1. Jlaying an aim or purpose; haTing an end 
in view; pui^sefuL [Rare.] 

We want a word to ezpraaa the adaptation of moaiia to 
an end, whether luvolvlim ooniokioBDeseor not; the word 
purpoae wUldovenr well, and the adjective j mq wi to i haa 
already been uaed iu thto Miiaa _ 


r. g. Cfffbrd, LeeturealL 168 . 


^'or purpose 


4868 

6f. Diseonrse; oonversatlon. 

For she In pleasauntpuiyieii did aboaii4 
And greatly joyed merry tales tofalne. 

F. Q., 11. Vi a 

7t. Instance; example. 

TIs common for double deslentoba taken In their own 
snares, as, for theinnyoiib in the matteroC ^ 

8t. pi, A sort of oonYersatlonal game. Com- 
pare mtaa-purpoae^ 2. 

Oft oft riddles he devysd, 

And thousands like which Sowed In hie farslna 

Fpsnm, F. Q., III. z. a 

For sport’a sake let *■ have aome Blddlea or Purposet ho ! 

B, Jtmoon, Oynthia'a Bevela, Iv. L 

9t. A dance resembling a eotillion, a oharao- 
teriatio foatiire of whIoE was the introduction 
of coiiiidential or coquettish conversation. 

Tliu Purpose was ao called became the Sgnre euaoted 
that at atatMl Intervala theconidet ahonld dance together 
through the doorww Into an aojoining room, and, having 
made the circuit of that apardnent, iboula return, un* 
iMiaomed of any aeoreta they might have had to lnter> 

change^ to the rest of the laughing company. It waa a . . . . « 

Sgiire obvlotialy adopted for the triumph of coque^ and Ulirpoyiltti n. An obsolete form of powpotnt, 

tfixliioomataraolmuiklDd. i- ^ 

Whips MdsOls, Queen's lfarle% zvi 


2. Accomplishing some end; functional: use- 
ful in animal or vegetable economy: applied in 
biology to parts and organs which are not rudi- 
mentary or vestigial, and may therefore be re- 
garded as teleolc^oal. 

p1irp08lvenaS8(pSr'pQ8-iv-ne8),n. The quality 
or character of being purposive, or designed 
for an end. [Bmre.] 

Its movements, Instead of being wbolW at random, show 
more and more signs of jmipoifMtiim Camismpomrp Bss, 


Cf. purjtoHe^ ff.l 1. A thing proponed or in- 
tended; an object to be kept in view or aub- 
aervod in any o}>eration or course of action ; 
end proposed ; aim. 

True it la, that the kingdom of Qod must be the flrst 
thing In our purposee and duslrcH. 

Hooker, Eoclea. Tollty, 1. 1U. 
1 wondred to what purpooe they built (TasUea so near. 

Ctiryat, Orudlties, 1. 98. 
'Whim they hod environed and beset toe fields In tola 
manner, Uiey thought ihtdr purpaee sure. 

Quoted In CapCjohn £hnUh*e Works, I. ma 
Those great iiunilior of Oriental Books he liud most 
from his 8ephew, whom he sent abroad for Uial purpose. 

hider. Journey to Paris^ p. lul 
Thla man . . . had made a vow that, every J.ent, he 
would imeiid the whole forty days In some part of the 
Aliyaaliifan kingdom ; and Ui this vwrpose he had ralsml, 
at nls own ezpenoe, a small IkmIv or vuturaii troops, whom 
he inqtlred with the same spirit aiul resolution. 

Bfuee, Booroe of the IXile, 11. llfi. 
nothing can make ritual safe except too strict obscr* 
vanee of lia purpose, namely tliai It shall supply wings to 
tlie human aoul In Ita oallow efforts at upward flight. 

OhuUons, Might of Right, p. 222. 

2t. Proposition ; proposal ; point to be consid- 
ered or acted upon. 

As 1 bad Tluiust too be mene bitweiie. 

And pul forth aumiue ptirpoe to prouen nla wittea. 

Piere vlll. 120. 

And therefore have we 
Our written purposes before ua sent ; 

WhlelL If toou hast consider'd, let us know 
If twiU tie up toy discontented sword. 

Shak,,A. and C., 11.0. 4. 

Hence — 8. Intended or desired effect; practi- 
cal advantage or result; use; subject or mat- 
ter in hand ; question at issue : as, to speak to 
the purpose. 

He waa wont to apeak plain and to the purpose, like nn 
honest man and a soldier. Shak,, Muoh Ado, II. .8. 20. 
He would answer me quite from the vumse. 

Hion, Yoli 

It la to small 
heaven. 


Of purpose, on BUXposs, purposely; Intentionally; with 
dealgti : as, to do a thing on purpose; toe door waa left 
open (^fpwrpose. 

Wherefore we must toltiko ho did it of purpose, by the 
odde alllablo to glue greater grraoe to his meeter. 

PuHsnkam, Arte of Eng. Toeale, p. lOS. 

Vature herself seemed to have studied of mwpoas how 
to make herself there admired. HinesUt Letters, I. L 89. 

Her father, a hale and hearty man, died, on mirpoif, I 
believe^ for the pleaaure of pbHpiing me with toe oaro of 
his daughter. HtoruoiH School lor Scandal, 111. L 

To sU Intents sad purposes. Bee toisnt— TO be In 
purposet, to be resolved; Intend. 

1 am in purpos to paaae perilous wayea, 

To kalro with my koiie mone^ to oonqnere gone landei. 

Moris Arihurs (B. B. T. !• ML 


piirpir8t,B>auda. An obsolete variatt of 
Ckaocer. 

pnrprestnre (pOr-pres'tgr), n. [Also powrpres^ 
ture; < OP. porpresture^ pourprosture, purpres- 
ture(WL,purpre8turatporpre8iurafproprestura)9 
an eneroachment, purpresture, a fee raid by 
villeins for the privilege of inclosing land; a 
variant of pourpresurCf porxwesure. pourjnis^ 
sure, an inoTosure, space occupied, {pooipriss, 
porpiise, pumrisc, pourpriuse, an mclosure: 
see In law, a nuisance consisting 

in an inclosure of or encroachment on some- 
thing that belongs to another person or to the 
public, as the shutting up or obstruction of a 
highway or of navigable waters. Encroaoh- 
ments other than against the public are no 
longer termed jHiiprcstores. 



Plutarch, p. 615. 
purposefbl (p6r'pos-fftl), a. 
1. Charactorizod bypurrK] 


l<pufj)Ose'¥-ifid.^ 
by puriK>8e or definite aim ; 
having an object in view; full of nurpose or 
meaning; of serious import or significance: op- 
poHe<l to aimless. 

The group of mother and child on page 89 Is sincere^ 
purpostful, downright drawing. 

The Hatton, Dea 16, 1809, p. fi89. 


the builder or not 


prtse; < 


longCNl I 

Mnose, Brit, 409. 

'),n, [Early mod. £.a]B 0 j) 0 gr- 
purprise, < OP. pourprise, parprise. 



The f nneral offerinm of food, dotbinjg, weaponiL Ac., to 
too dead are abBolutmy IntelUmble aaapurpoafut among 
Ravage races, who believe that the aouw or the departed 
are ethereal oelnga capable of oonsuming food. 

S, B. Tjdor, Bneyo. Brit, IL 188. 

Hence— 2. Intended; made or introduced on 
purpose. 

The angles fwerel all nieaaured. and the purpooofui vari- 
ation of width In too border therefore sdmiia of no dlapnte. 

ftuskin. purpillt, U* 


surround, inclose, < pour-, por-, pur-, < L. pro, 
before, + prendere, take : see prehend and 
surprise, etc. Cf. purpresture,'] A close or In- 
eloBure; also, the whole compass of a manor. 


And eke amydde tola parprise 
Waa maad a tonr of gret maiitrlae. 

Rom, of the Rooo, L 4171. 

Hie dace of Juatloe la a hallowed place ; and therefore 
not only the bench, but the footpace and nredneta and 
purprioe thereof ooigbt to be preserved without aoandal 
and Goonaption. Baoan, Judicature (ed. 1887X 


purposaftilly (p«r'p^fAl-i), adn. 
purpfMM or design; of 


B. Jonson, Voliione, 111. 2. 
to have an erected face towarda 


With full 

; of set purpose. 

You may Indeed perhaps think . . . that tt la much 
more perdonablo to day needleaaly than purpomfvUs, 

RusHn. 

purposefUneSB (pto'pqs-ftil-nes), n. Purpose- 
ful character or quality; adaptation to a pur- 


I to small purpoee to have an erected face towarda pose : 08, the purposefulness of an architeetural 
I, and a penietual grovelling spirit ujion earth. design. 

Ji<i<»n. JI. »!. ThepiowM~«o»«i.proo«.of wolutloe. 


The speech he made was so little to the purpooe that 1 
diall not trouble my readers with an aeooiint of It. 

Addioon, Sir Roger at the Aaalaea. 

4. Intention; design; resolve; resolution; de- 
termination. 

Full long agoo I was in this mirpose, 

Butt toenne I inyght not telle yow what I ment 

Oenerydee (E. E. T. 8.X L 484. 
I aehall do iny part as fevthfiilly as T can to lett Wynd- 
haroys pnpooe tyl ye come home. Partun heHsre, 1. 850 
Infirm of purpose ! 

Give me the daggors. Bhak., Macbeth, 11. 8. 68. 
At tots lime Intelligence was given to toe Lords that 
Richard, King of the Romans, had a Purpose to oume into 
England. Baker, tlironloles, p. 80. 

The purpose firm Is equd to the deed : 

Who does toe best his clronmstanco allows 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more. 

Young, Night Thoughti^ 11. L 90 
A certain hot fellness of purpoee, which aiiulbllated 
evetytolng but Itself. UawUwme, Seven aables, vlU. 

6. Import; meaning; purport; intent. 

The intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full relation to tlie penalty. 

Which here appeareth due iiiion toe bond. 

NAol., H. of V.,lv. 1. 847. 
With words to this purpose, he rAmbrose] put baek ihd 
Impenir as inferior to himself. 

MBton, Ads. to Salmaains. 


purposeless (p6r'pqe-le8),o. [< purpose dess,] 
Lacking pui^so or use ; without practioal ad- 
vantage; aimless; useless, 
purpomessly (p^r'p^les-li), adv. In a pur- 
poseless manner; aimleBsly; without apparent 
object. 

pnrposelessiieBa (p^r'pgs-les-nes), n. 1. Lack 
of definite or practioal purpose or aiin.« 7 * 2 . 
The state or Quality of bmng puiposeless, and 
therefore witnont aesign or final eanse. See 



puipoee-Uka (p^^pos-Uk), o. 1. Having a 
definite puipose or objeot to be subserved: as, 
apwrpm^fAerpersonoraction.— 2. Having the 
appi^aranco of being fit for a purpose. 

Coddle soon returned. Msoring the stnmger . . . that 
the gudewlfo should mwe a bed op for him at the house, 
mair purposeAike and oomfortable than the like o' thom 
oQuld gle him. BoMt, Old Mortality, zzzvfiL 

purpoealy (P^r'pps-li), ade. [A reduotion of 
purjfoscdlff; as if purpose + Intention- 

ally; designedly; on putxiose. 
pjin^ rpte'p«»4r), n. r< pwp<m + 

1. line who purposes, resolves, or determines 
on any particular souise of action; one who 


A Middle Englisli form of purple, 

^ ,, r'pa-i#), n. [NL., < L. purpura, < 

QiTmpaC^ the purple-fish, a purme dye or 
colorrsee^rpte.] 1. In 
med,, an eruption of small 
purple spots and patches, 
caused by extravasation of 
blood in the skin; the pur- 
ples.- 2. [orm.] A genus of 
mistropods, typical of the 
lamily Purpuridss, The ani- 
mal boa a porpurigenons gland, 
and seoretea a purplish fluid which 
has given name totoe geiiui. The 
•hell is generally oblong-ovate, its 
surface usually being rather rough 
wltoipineaortnberaea. Theopoi 
olei ore numerous^ and ore di- 
vided in various snbgenenLponsld- 
ered by sonie oi genera. P, lapB- 
hw Is an abundant northern spe- P me p urm Utpaims, 
olesfoommon to both shores of toe 
Atlontio. See also out under operei d tem.- 

purpuia* oerebrospliial fever ** 

gloa, pniinnra attended with 1 

mucous membronea and often into serous membttnea and 
cavities. Fyrezia may be present or absent Also called 
markuM numdosus WsHktdn,~-BwcvWk ltaatliOa.aeorvy. 
— Pnnrara nervosa, purpura with rheumatonl palm, 
wHh omIo and vmnltfaHb sometfanea hemorrhage from the 
bowSU, and frequently outaiieouf edema. Ztooeurtmoat* 
lyinohlldren. The speclflc naroerctoretoasnimoseddt- 


nnmia Itwamams, a dlseaoe obonoteilied by a pur- 
purio eruption, often with some fever, nausea, coliriDri 
polni^ diarrhea, or oonotlpatlou. and with rhenmatolal 
palm and olteu owelllng and rodnem In oertiln Jolnti f 
— Pnziraxa slaiplSK. a disease oborooterlaed by a put 
purtoemf«on,into lOght general symptoms anen 01 la-. i 
gnor and loss of rapeata The opota oome out In stg I 
oemive oropa eoeh lootins • woek or ten doyi ; thwi m» 
bo a numbor of our*^ * " “ — ““ 


or fav«.--lhnnm wMouml* nrMyr of pur- 
pnim dmplei In whlavbompcioiite AImmI Into whoils, 
wUoh may or nuy not bo loeomponiad by 

PnnninoM (p6^Pt-r*'«W)* «• P^«f < 
^|^ra + -4iMa.J ifeiiAe, 

V^aaep^^ La. 

fiame m pufj^wracetnts. 
n. M. A member of tbe Pwrpuracea. 

l^nrporMeoiiB (p^r-p^-rft'shius), a. [< L. pur- 
pitrUf pnri^e, 4* -oeeotif.] Of a puv^e color; 
of or pertuning to the Purpuraoea; purpurate. 


pvrpiiratel ^r'p^-rftt), a. r< h. pw^ratus, 
pnrpled, olad in purple, pp. of patpurotv, make 


Of a 


purple, < purpura, purple: eee purpU.^ 
purple ooior. 
porporatei (pOr^p^-rftt), a. r< purpur(ie) + 
-ato^.] A amt of purpnrio ^id. • 

pnrpimteS (pto'ptjl.rftt), o. [< purpura + 
-atot.] Of or pertaining to purpura; purpuric, 
pnrpnre (P^'p^), »• and a. [< MBS. purpurt. 



siniiter base of tfie AiieldPbo the dexter ehlef . 
[Obsolete except in heraldic use.] 

Tho whit oote that hade aem nona 
And theptttpmv that layd both upon ona 
They be my aokur and my ludplns, 

That ray bodi hath lund aoft olomns . 

&<dy itood 0S> K. T. &X P- ITS. 

The ground that ent waa yellow, greena and blew 
la oreroled with blood inymipiNW new. 

Budmm, tr. of JDu fiartaa'a Judith, ▼. 

pnnmoal (phr-pfl'rf-i^l}, a, [< L. purpureua 
« Or. iropfbpeoi). puiple-colorod, < purpura, 
purple: aeepufpfo.j Ihirple. 


An ampler ether, 
And Soida 1 


More pellnold atreama 
r, a dlTlner air, 


inreated wltli mfremeaf gl* 

IToriflneortl^ Laodamla. 

pnrpnrosoent (p^r-pn-res'gnt), a. [< L. pur- 
pura, purple, + -eseenf.] In ea6L, purpush; 
tinged with purple. 

pnrpnresset, n. [ME., < pu^re + -m.l A 
wonmn who sells puiple. WyeUf, 
pnrpnrlc^ (p^r-pu'rlk), a. [< Ij.purpum, purple, 


+ .<c.]^ 

ac?d^\>duced by the action of nitric acid u^n 


Having a punde color; also, producing 
a purple color; specincally, in elunu,, noting an 


uric acid, it forma deep-rod or pnrple oompounda with 
moat baaea, whence the name. It oauuot be obtained ex- 
oepi In combination. Alao (aofmfpiifie. 

purpnrio*^ (pOr-ph'rik), a, [< purpura + -to.] 
Of the nature of or ^rtainiug to purpura.-* 
Malignant pmrmirlo fisvsr. See/neri. 

PnrpiUdUUs (J^r-pa'ri-de), u, pL [XL,, < Pur- 
pura + -kUe.j A family of gastropods, typified 
m the genus Purpura : same as me subfamily 
Purpunnm. 

Purporifisra (p^r^a-rlf'e-rft), w. pi, [XL.: see 
putpuriferaus.'i ]ii 'Lamardrs system, a family 


to resemble them. Itliiduded the i*Wfpicrtom(bttt not 
tbe Mwietum) end varlona Inoongmoua genera referred 
by modem anthora to different famlUea and even aub- 
ordera. 

pnrpnrlfbroQS (p 6 r-p^L-rif'§-rus), n. [< L.iitfr- 
liura, purple, 4- fsrre, bear.] Purpuriparous ; 
beloxi^ug to the PurpuHfera, 
pwpanform (pto'p 1 ^-ri-ffirm), Cl. [< XL. Pur- 
pura, q. V., 4- L. forma, form.] Resembling a 
shell of the genus Purpura; related or belong- 
ing to the Purpuridm,. Also purpuroid, 
pi||^pll]lgenoilB(p 6 r>p 9 -rij>- [<L.|Hfr- 

pKfa, purple, + gignere, gmere, bear: see -ge- 
aotM.] Producing puiple.----FnzpiuiSsnssuiglS 3 id, 

aglana, eapaolally develops In thegaatrqpodaof thetom- 
fly Murttidm, aeoreting a uqold of a puipliBh ooior. 
pnrpaxin, pnrpuniia (p^'pfl-rm), n. [< L. 
purpura, purple, 4- -ftiS, ^.^nes.] A red eolor- 
mg' matter. CuHsCWOHls, used in dyeing, 
extracted from madder and prepared artifi- 
cially by the oxidation of artificial alisarin. 
Itaawloutlonlndyclnglaalmflartotbatof alliarin. In 
eommeroe ttfaknownaaoNaarfii. Mliowaitad 0 (of red)^ the 
tme allaarln giving blue ahadea ofri^ 

PlsrpiirinM (p^r-p^-ri^nfi), n. pi. [XL., < Par- 
INcra 4- -iiMs. j A subfamily of MtirtotoCM, char- 
acterised by having an operculum with a lateral 
nucleus. It includes the genera Purpura, Acan- 
ihina, PuntadaeigluB, CoHcholepas, and others. 
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^•Plir^(p 6 r),ff. [Imitative; at,pirr,purO, 
and puM.] L tolmng. To utter a low murmur- 
ing Bonnd exprassive of satisfaction or plessuns 
as a oat. The aound le made by throwing the vuoal 
oorda Into vlbratloti meaanredand regulated by the respi. 
ration: and thla vibration la itroug enoui^ to make tne 
whole larynx tremble, eo that It may be fwt or leen from 
the ontatoe. Pnrriug la highly oharaotariatio of the cat 
triba though probany not confined to It 
1 know eomebody to whoee knee that Uaok oat Invei to 
climb; aisdnat whoae ihonlder and cheek It Ukeetopurr. 

Ckmtm Mrmun. Shirley, xil. 
Sitting drowqr in the fire-light winked end pumd llie 
mottled eat WkitUer, Mary Uarvln. 

Fnxring thlUl, a thrill or fremltna or aenee of fine vibra- 
tion, peroeptlble to the band, aa aumetimea over an aneu- 
riem, or over the heart in lome caeca of valvular lealon. 
It reaomblea the aeiiaatlon whiuh the back of a pnrriug 
oat ylelda to tbe hand. Alao called purring frmor, pur- 
rimifrmiUuit and. In ffrench, fr tmi mt m tni eafotoa. 
n. trana. To express or signify by purring. 

Her eara of let and emerald cyea 
She aaw, mia mtir^d applanae. 

^ Ctosy, Death of a Favourite Cat 

[Figuratively of persons in both uses.] 
piirri, pnr^ (p^v), n, [< purrl, r.] The sound 
made by a cat in purring. 

[Bhel thrilla the hand that amootha her gloeay fur 
with the light tremor of her grateful purr. 

0. W. Bolmet, Terpelcbore. 

pm^, a. See pur^. 

porr^, pnrre^ (p^r), ». [Also ptrr; pcrhaim ult. 

< AS. pur, occurring in two glosses, as a syno- 
nym of raradumblti, a bittern (glossed by L. 
onoerotalus, a pelican), or of kmferhlBte, appar. 
a snipe (E. dial. hanmerblmt)A A sandpiper, 
Tringa aljHua, commonly called dunlin. 

giiUtt* (p^r), n. [Origin obscure.] A bivalve of 
the family Venaridse, Tiipm decuaaaia. It Inbab- 
Ita chiefly the European ooaita on aandy or gravidly bot- 
toma between ttde-marka. It bnmiwa In the ground, and 
la nanally Indicated by two little Itolea about an inch apart, 
made by the alphona. The purra are held in aomu eateem 
for food, being coiiilderedbeuor than oooklua. Alao called 
butter-^ 

p1ixre^,b. Seepurr^. 
pnrren, n. An obsolete form of pcrrpi. 
purree, puxrhee (pnr'fi), n. a y^iow coloring 
matter. Bee emanthin. Also called Iwlian 
geUow. 

pumic (pu-re'ik), a. [< pmree 4- -ac:.] Per- 
taining to or derived from purrec.^Pnnelo a ri d. 
Same aa euxaniktc add (which aee, under auxantlUe), 
purrelt, w. tPt'rhaps a form of pttrl^ for purjle, 
border.] A list ordained to be at tho end of 
kersies to iirovent deceit in diminishing their 
Length. HaHiwell. 
porre-maw (pfir'mA), u. 

[Prov. Eng.] 

pnrrock (pnr'gk), w. [A 
var, of pfnrfKtk, as otpiiv. 
puddo^*^ of jtaddom^,'} 

Same as paddock*^. 
purse (pdrs), n. [< ME. 
purge, purs, para, an al- 
tered form of Imra, bora, 

< OF. btfrac, bourm, F, 
bourae = It. boraa, < ML. 
buraa, Itgraa, < Or. Pvpaa, 
a hide or skin. Of. burae, 
bourse.^ 1. A bag or 
pouch ; specifically, a small bag or case in whicli 
money is <?oiitainod or canieii. 

Her girdle woa greenu, and at that hung a large leather 
pum. Gfrcwiw (Y), Vlalon. 

A iiouch with many parta end pumet thin, 

T«) oBiry all your toula and tiiiiketi in. 

J. Dennyr (Arher'a Eng. darner, 1. 1.’>4X 
Out baa be ta'en a main o' gowd, 

Waa a* fou to the atring. 

Brown Adam (CbUda Ballada, IV. 6SX 

8 . P'igiiratively, money; moans; resources. 
Had men beene aa forwaid to adnentnre their 
ud porfonne the condlUona r ‘ 
tbe fniita of my ]aboura,thoi 
ledcalgni 


pmiM-lMdi 

The flreeka have three ohnrohea, and their blahop re- 
aidea hero, who haa an Income of about four jmiCM a year. 

Poeocko, Deaorlption of the Baat, II. iL U, 
A Turklah merchant reaiding In Cairo died leaving prop- 
erty to the amoniit of alx thouaand puma. 

B, W. Lana, Modem EgypUatia, 1. 186. 

6 . In soiU. and anat., some kind of a pouch, bur- 
sa, mnrsupium, or ovicap 8 ule...^Allgbtpnriui,or 
an smptarpnrss, poverty, or want of reaourcea.— Almig 
purse. or ansavypurss, wealth; ilehea.~-ooldiraxas. 
See e<M(f.>-BslQlSllliy-pnr8e, a amall purae worn at the 
aide: tlie namo probably Impllea ita uae for the amalleat 
(MiltiM, aa, uurliapa the aiiver nalfpoiioe of the middle agea 
down to the aoveuteenth centary. — Maundy pnrse. See 
maufwfy.<>- Mermaid'S pursa see ffterwMiid'c-piim.-- 
Prlvypnrsa (a) An allowanoo for the private expenaea of 
tho liritiah aowrelgn, forming part of the d vll Hat. (b) A n 
officer of the Britlaii royal houaehold charged with the nay- 
meiit of the aovorelgn'a private expenaea. U laoffidal tiUe 
la keeper the prfry purw.— PUTSSOf BtatS, In ber , a bag 


or iMiiieh reavinbllng an auinCnibie, bearing the arma of 
Uie aoverelgn or atate on the side, and having o 
Into an elaborate knot or plaiting.— Bwoxd I 


Tho roseate tern. 



Bcit-pune or Sporran, 17th 
century. 


jpfityg HfywiM jj^sida^ the s^hsre. 
puniM 
ple,+ 


purpurad (pdr'pfl-roid), a. [< L. purpura, pur* 
* * Qhr. fftopc, mm.] Barns as purpmiform. 


m to adnentnre their pureee, 

and porfonne the condlUona they promlaed mee, aa to crop 
tbe fniita of my ]aboura,thouaBnda ere thla had beene bet- 
tered by theaeacilgncB. 8Mb, Worka, 11.841. 

But here atUr'd beyond our jmief we go, 

Fur naeleaa ornament and flaunUng mow. 

Drpdan, tr. of Juvenal'aMUrea, 111. m\. 

He needa hla purm, and knowa how to make uae on it 
FIdeher, Bpaolah Cnrate, 1. 1 . 

Ton never refniad your purm and credit to the aerviee 
and aupport of learned or Ingenioni men. 

Swift, Improving Bngliah Tongue. 

8 . A treasury; finances : as, to exhaust a na- 
tion’s purae, or the public purab. Bhak., T. of 
A., i. 2 . 200.— 4. A purseful of money; a sum 
of money offered as a prise or collected as a 
present: as, to win the purae in a horse-race; 
to make up a purae as a present.— 6 . A spe- 
cific sum of money, in Tnikiy large aocounta are 
often eet down In puraec of 600 Meuldle piasten, eqnlv- 
■leiit to 4 pounds 10 sbllHnge of Inglish money, or aDont 


on the side, and having oorda formed 

It or piniung.- Bwoid snd purss, 

the military power and wealth of a nation, 
ptirse (p^rs), r. t, ; pret. and pp. purged, ppr. 
puraiug. [< ME. puraen, imraen; < purae, u. For 
tho sense 'wrinkle,’ 'pucker’ (like the mouth 
of a purse drawn together with a gathering- 
string, cf. pucker, as related to fwke^, a bag, 
sack, pocket.] L trana. 1. To put in a purse, 
xeue pouro |ieup1o Uie pnna ; ther-of poraa thow none. 

Ac 30 ue honi forth to poiire folko that for my louo hit iiak- 
eth. Pirn Plowman (C), xlil. 164. 

I will go and purm the diioata. Shak.. M. of V., 1. 8. 176. 
Tho beneflta yon have done me are not loat, 

Nor caat away : they are punt'd hero in my heart 

Mamnger and PUM, Fatal Dowry, U. S. 

8 . To contraift into folds or wrinkles; knit; 
pucker: frequently with up. 

Hum criedat'' Indeed I" 

And didst contract and purar thy bn>w together. 

Shak., nthullo, ill. 8. 118. 
Waa Uila a aii>ry n> purm up ptMiide’a hearts iinil pen- 
nies against giving an alma to the blind? 

Jjamb. Decay of Beggars, 
o moralist, frown not so dark, 
i^nm not thy lip aeveru. 

liarper'a Mag., LXXIX. S7S. 
at intrnMM. To take pursi^s; roh. 

Ill purm; If that ralao mo not, 111 lietatiNiwlIng alleya 
Beau, and PL, Hcomful Lady, L 1. 

purse-bearer (pf*rs'li&r^6r), n. One who carries 
or guards the purse of another. 

Ill be your purm-lwarer, anil leave you 

For an hour. Shak., T. N., Hi. 8. 47. 

piurse-bearing (pf*rs'bftr'ing), <I. Pouched or 
marsupiatc : an epithet fonnerly used to note 
the marsupialH. as pf/rKo-bcr/rtiffy animals, trans- 
lating Seal Igor’s phrase Animalia ernmentata. 
parse-boat (pers'lidt), n. A boat 28 feet long, 
6 feet wide, and 2 feet deep, from which the 
seine is worked in tho nienluideii-flshery. The 
captain of a gang has charges of this boat, 
purse-clasp (p^rs' khisp), n. A metal frame of a 
Large medieval pni*He or a 1 lm 6 ni^re, often very 
elaborate and ncdily decoratc^d, and an object 
of curiosity when the hug of tlie puiiu) has per- 
ished. Somotiiiitts a pistol Is inincealiMl In the frame, 
and would Im dlachurgcd hy nii unskilful attempt to open 
It. Alao purm-enap. 

pnrse-crab (pf^rs^krah), n. a shorl^Uiled ten- 
footed criistatfean of the genus Ilirgna, as B. la- 
too,the cocoaiiut-crab, found in Mauritius and 
the more eastern islands of the Indian (X*eaii, 
and one of the largest enistiufcaiis. Tt resides on 
land, often burrowing under the route of trees, lines Its 
hole with the fllierH of the cocuniint-hiiak, and lives on the 
nuts, which it procures hy climbing tlie treea breaking 
the sheila with great ingenuity. 

purse-crew (p 6 rs'krd), n. The cn^w or gang of 
apnrse-ijot; a purse-gang, 
purse-cutter (fi^rs'kut’^^f), u, A thief who 
steals purses; a cutpurws 
It la M gentle admonition, you must know, air, both to 
the purm-euUer and the parse-lN»rer. 

B. Jonmn, Bartholomew Fair, 111. 1. 

purse-davit (pf)rs'dav’'it), w. A short, strong 
davit attacheil to tho gimwale and a thwart 
of a boat, supporting the pursiiig-blocks of a 
purse-seine. 

purseful^ (p^rs'ffil), a. [<pgr«*4--/td,l.] Rich. 
Dr. Percy's next difficulty was how to supply the purm- 
/til aud purse-proud citiien with motive and occupation. 

Mim Bdgoworth, Patronage, xlx. (Davtor.) 

purseful'^ (p^^rs'ffd), n. Kjwracf 4--/«f, 2.] As 
much as a purse will hold. Dryden. 
purse-guag (p^rs'gang), n. A purse-crow, 
purse-gin (pbre'ml), n. A marsipobrauchiate 
fish; one of the Maraipohranchii. 
purseHSilled (p6r8'gi1a), a, Marsipobrauchiate. 
puree-Ieedl (p 6 rB'ieeh), n. One who grasps at 
money; a grasping person. [Rare.] 

Ulillat the king and his faithfuls retained their plucta of 
dominion, we enjoyed rach golden days of peace and plenty 


VoxM-laadi 

9 long u m linpm ion niiln itii liiiMi (ptes'itringi}, M.J 

a puna ia i 


M we rouit never lee egnln, lo long m yon herpyee, you 

■BeMijg wmi i ue h m, end your" — ' " — 

1048 (flirt. 

purae-lllltt (p^fR'Iin), n. The lino by meMw of 
which a purfie-«eiiie io punted. 
pnmA,iwt11rtiigf (p^ni'miKkiiig), a. Making fre- 
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ThoftriogB 
is fMtenod or un- 
fastened. 

The merehente, frightened by Dreke'e ■ ae oeeeei^ and 
aimeUed by the min all around them, draw their m em- 
inmcnnljlv. JfiiUttf. Hha. Netherianda. iL IS. 

quent^^tfomauds uuoS'one-a puna; ax- n. +^^puna 

tortionato; expeiiHivo. [Rare.] or bag. [Rare.] ^ 

»rn fi.n Waunii* A(k \ ^ood of Uie frog Slid the bone In hla badk 

Burton, Anat. of Mol., To the Header, p. 49. (flsidft.) 1 have been getUtm; and made of hla akin 

purge-month (p^r8'mouth),i». Aprimorpursed- A ymmc to Sir Oranim in. 

up mouth. . [Rare.] ^ aTonaoi^ Maaque of Queena. 

Maud with her sweet jMim-fHOttfk when my father dangled pms^taklllg (phrs^tt^ldng), ft. The aot of 
the gnpea. Tmmymn, Maud, L la stealing a purse; robbing, 

pnrse-net (p^rs'net), n. A net the mouth of 1 sees amendment of Ufa in thm; frmmylns 
which may ik» drawn close with cords, or olos^ topiow-foWag. flhoa, i flen. IV., £ 2. lift, 

quickly iu any way. Jfeo cut under piirso-eeino. pime-twiit (pdrs'twist), n. Same asptfm<e<Ur. 

We■h<^keeper^ whenaU 'adoneiareBaretohavo'om pHTSevanttj^u. An obsolete form of pur^waf. 
ill onrjniraoMfM at length. pUrSO-WOlght (p^rs W&t), M. The weight or 

MidMtion and iMMor, Uoaring Oirl, iv. 2. sinker of a purso-seihe concerned in dntwing 
Conies are taken bsr purwiufi in their bumiwa the net. In a menhaden-seine it weighs aboiS 

MorUmor, iluabaiidry. 35 pounds ; in a maokerel-seine, 200 pounds or 
pnrsenat-flsh (^rs'not-fish), n. Same as /fos- more. 
keUflah, John TTtwMirpp. purs^a See 

pvirae-pinched (pOrs'pincht), a. Impecunious; pursixta a* An oMolete form of pursy. LmHns, 
poor. pnrsinegg (p6r^si-nes), n. [Early mod. E. also 

Ladies and Lorda purw^piiMkid and aoule-paln'd. purwwmesSf pUTBifitess; < ME. pnrsyges, *pur- 
Mioroooamoa, p. 14. (PoriM.) ^nes; < pursif, pursy: see ptirsyl^ and -new.] 
pmue-pride (pArs^prid), n. Pride of wealtli; in- llie state of being pursy; tne state of being 
Bolenoe proceeding from consoiousness of Uitj short-winded; shortness of breath, 
possession of wealth. purslxig-blodk (pOr'sing-blok), n. A block used 

Kven purae^pride la quarrolloua, domineering over tlio in hauling in 1 
humble ueigbbourhood. and raiaing quanela out of trifles, fhn Tinfulticr. K 
^ ildUt Supeniumerarlea, 4 4. 

pnne-liroild (p^rs'proud), a. Proud of wealth ; 
puffed up with tne possession of money 01* 
riches. 


feeds iu enormeus numbegs ou the wild ; 
lane. [Weeteni U. 8.] 
puriuKlg (p6r-g1i [<ptirfiie *f -aUs.1 

Capable of being, or At to be, pursiiecl, followed, 
or proeeeuted. 

pnrimal (pto-ea^gl), n. [<p«imt 0 + -oZ.] The 
act of pursuing; pnrguit: as, ^^qniokpiirsiuiZ," 
Souiheif. [Rare.! 

panmilftOO (p^stt'i^), n, [< pur8uan(t) + 
-09.] The act of following or pursuing; pur- 
suit; proseoution: as, the purAkinos m some 
desicpa; in pnronanofl of orders. 

He being In jmiw iiea of the Impariri amur, the next 
mornlDg: m a andden fog that feU. the oavauy on both 
Bidee bring engaged, he waa UllM in the midat of the 
troopa. floMuO; Letteri, L a (Lathmip,) 

Whather he tSamaon] aeted in purmanoo of a Oommaiid 
Uom Haaven, or was prompted oy hia own Valour only, 
or whataoofor Induoement he had, m did not pot to deat h 
on& bat many that tfrannlaed over hia Conntrey. 

MiUtm, Ana. to Salmaslus, Iv. 104. 
Oeoige waa to dqpeit for town the next day, to seenre 
hia oommiaalon, in jmminiiea of hia generona palvon'a di- 
reotiona. aSdSmith, Vloiff, xxi. 

■■Byn. SeojNimttii. 

pnrioaiit (pdr-sti' wt), a. and a. [< ME. 


Thliperaonwaa . . . anol(qr,pi«f«!prott(f,illltoraiodom- 
agogne^ whose Cookiiey Bngllsli and aoraiis of iiilspn*- 
nonnoed Latin were the joatof the tiewapaperM, Aldunnati 
Beokfoiri. Jfaeoiilay, Karl 01 C^thHiii. 

purser (p6r's6r), w. [< purse + -crl. Cf. hur- 
/Kir.] 1. An offloial ohaiged with the keeping 
of accounts and the disbursing of money ; spe- 
oifleally, an officer who keeps the aciooun' 
a ship, and has ohai^ of the provisions, 
oto.: now called in tne navy paymaster. 


line or bridfe 
of a purse- 
seine. Two 
of these are 
attached to 
the purse- 
davit by 

hooks, as 
shown in the 
cut. 


nonoy , spo- pQxgiiiff.gear 
MtoountB of *(p6i^Brnic- 
risions, pay, gor), w. The 

And thla ordor to be seme and kept ouery voyage order- 
ly, by the pumtn of the oompanle'a owne slilti, In any wise. 


mill, 

HakluyVa Vuyagtai, I. 27». 


gearb^which 
a seme is 
pursed, 
pnrglvet 
(pAr'siv), a. 
An obsolete 
form of ymr- 
sy. Holtand, 




Mackerel purae-aeinea range from ISO to sao fathoms long 

by U) to 80 fathoms deep, liaving 760 to 1,000 meahei cS SJJJHJSftrllli 

depth. The average moah la 3 inches. The pursing 

w^ht varlea from 160 to 800 pounds. The seines are n?^rnTi?!Ty 


Pune-fedne. 

«i boat ; a and r, bloeka i d, gunwale of boat 1 e, pune^Une or 
bridle; corks or aoats; r. slienvei A, pundng-blocks attached 
to pume-davit. See cut under puning-atock, 

Mackerri purae-arinea range from 180 to SSOfathoma long 
* to 80 fathoms deep, iiaving 7fi0 to 1,000 meahei of 
The average moah la S] inchea. The niunii 
Wright varlea from 160 to 800 pounds, 
made of Sne Sea lalaud cotton twine. 

Tbe|Nira 0 -arina that came into general nse in issa 

XLL ISO. 

pnrge-sellier (pOrs'sft'nAr), n, A vessel em- 
ployed in the menhaden or the mackerel purse- 
seine fishery. 

pnrse-ddlk (pdrs'sllk), n. A stout silk thread 
used for knitting nurses, and also for embroi- 
dery with the needle. ,A1 bo purse^twist, 
pane-gnap (pto'snap), u. Same as pume^laap, 
purga-gpider (ptos'spl^der), n. A spider, Aty- 
r niger^ which spins a el 


the prosecution of something. 

Yon may perorive that which I now desire to be jwr- 
awonf thereupon. 

moont Advancement of Learning, Pref., p. lx. 

n.t n, A pursuivant. 

Y« poore peqide were 10 veaed with apparatori, 4 jMcr- 
auanta, A oomiaaarlo oourta as truly tiirir Mllotion 
waa not amale. Bnu^ford, Plymouth Plantation* P» S. 

adv. 


pnrgnant (p^r-sfi's 


[< pursuant, a.] 


Aocoi^ing; agree^ly: with to.— pursaaut to, fol- 
lowing; according to; in aooordanoe with: aa, jumant 
to orders, paaaage waa denied. 

Mr. President: I rlae^ Sir, puraumU to notice, to ask 
leave to bring In a bill. 

D, ITaftriar, Senate^ Maroh la 1S84. 


Puning'block. 

m, punlof -blocks; #, P, hooks whkh on- 
gng« eyes in the upper extremitjrof the purse- 
davit r; 4 ^ gunwale ; d, hroco fastened to gun- 
wale and am bolt^ at r to tto thwart/. 


8. In mining, the paymaster or cashier of a 
mine, and the offloial to whom uotioes of trans- 
fer are sent for registration in the cost-book. 

[Cornwall, Eng.] 

porM-rlBg (p^n'riiig), n. A metal riug attach- 
ed to the bridle-rope on tJie foot of a purse- (t^Ar'Hiv-nes) 
seine, for the pm'sing-line to run through. oliso- 

pnm-rw 8ime as lote form of 

irmri«r||Wp(pto'86r-8liip),*i. Kjmncr + nMjf.J purainess. 

The office of purser. BaiJeu 1727 

^ munduie (pteB'lfn), a. [Also owly 

\ A ; 1-1, B.poiir9tefi9,pfir9eKac/ < ME. purstoiM?, < 

pmffie-geine (p^rs S&nj, n, A s^no winch may porcelaine, pourcelaine as It. porcettana, 
be pursed or drawn into the shape of a bag. pursline, with a^m. term.,< ML. ^poreilana; 

cf. OUGt, pureeUa, MHG. pureel, G. oureel, < L. 
porcilaca, var. of parUUacOf purslane, ^rtu- 
loca: see Porftdaea.1 A Wbaeeous plant, 
Partulaea oleracea, widely, distributed through 
warm and temperate climates, it la a proatrate 
annual of a roddlah-green aspect^ with fledur Btema and 
loaves and amall yellow flowera. Fnrdane is naed, now 
less than formerly, in aalada, aa a pot-herb^ in pioklea, and 
for garnishing, and is oultivated in Europe iti several varl- 
otica for tlieae imrpoaea. In America it ia regarded oblelly 
ns a weed, and la rather tronblesome in garaena, from its 
abundance and perristent vitality. In the United Statee 
vnlgariy jmari^ (or jiuiiig) or piMriy-iafaif. 

Pauratano dothe mitigate the great heat in al the In- 
ward partes of thebo^e^ aemblaDiy of the head and eyea. 

SirT, Styat, OaaUe of flaaUfa, iL 16. 

Bladk parSlg]ie,a kind of innrgeb BuphorbiaPmU((Bi 
hmurkifoUaX a common weed of the United Statea,aome- 
wnat resembling poralane In hablt^ but not fleaby.— Jffilfc- 
xmrslaiie, the spotted apumi Jtuphorbia maouiani, a 
M udjPgt iaMft 

Great Britain, A tHjptog jwrt i de ce < tfa»r the pnralaae orawi, s 
low atraggllng leandiare ihrub. A) In America, Aavstom 
/V»fiiliicaiCriNii,af the wanner Atiantio aborea and the aa- 
Uneor alkaline valleyaof the aonthweateni United Blatea 
a proatrate Ileahy iwuit fanning mats aometlmea S faet 
broad: alao, A jpentoiuinHii, aometimes ereeVraaoliliig 


pursuing, [Early mod. E. also purseu, jtersue, 
peracw, < BlE. pursuen, pursween, porauen, par- 
sewen, < OF. pursuer, j^rtmier, ptaureuieer, par- 
iwtoer, also porsuir, porsuMr, pourauir, pour- 
suivir, also poursuivre, poursevre, paraevre, F. 
jNHirsatofe ss Sp. Pg. praaeguir ss It. proaeguire, 
< L. praaaqui, follow forth, follow after, pur- 
sue, prosecute, < pra, forth, + aegui, follow: 
see aequent Cf. jaraaecute, from the same L. 
verb; and of . sue, enstie.] X trana, 1. To fol- 
low; proceed along; follow in action. 

Thereare those who puraua their own way out of a aoniv 
neaa and spirit of oontradloUon. Spectator, No. 884. 

Wilfrid a aafer path jnirmad. Seatt, Bokeby, IL la 
It win not be neoeaaary to jwriiM hia oourae farther 
than to notice a aingle ooonrrenoe of moat extraordlnaiy 
natore. Praaaott^ Nerd, and laa., n. 8. 

9. To follow with the view of .overtaking; fol- 
low with haste; ohase; hunt: as, to pufpue a 
hare ; to puraua a fleeing enemy. . . 

And Ponerte puntma da me and pntte moio be Iowa 
And (Uttynge fond ioh the frere that m oonfeaaede. 

iqri«/foiniMn((%xiU.lA. 

Then they fled 

Into this abbey, whither we jmrmiid thenu 

Allak.,C.af&,v.L 166 . 
Saoh oreatore retained to iti own natnra snd jpurmad 
“ *- -Fsfim,UL 


and preyed upon its feUow. 
This way and 


wnmu. nuw, a. jwnNvmvrwv. - - 

n(^ to New Jersey.-- Watgr>piinaailg. ia)PayiisPar- 
tola. (ft)Xuifi0l^jMiii4tCrto le} An American aquatio or 
aomeUmea tenvatriiS heib, itoaar4k, ri the JCgtom- 

riaa, with opposite linear leavea and very maU greenirii 
flowera.— wild puidane.n European quMdea, JtopfterWa 
PtMa, with proatrate leueai flowering bnmriiei which 
fom repeatedly, forming mats on marltfane aanda 

. . pnrglaiie-trae (pdrsn&n-tre), a. The African 

niger, which spins a close web of var3ring shrub PartuUioaria Afra, 
shape ana sise against the bark of troes at tho piirglaad-wainil (pArs'^-wArm), n. The larva 
surface of the gnmnd. [Southern U. S.] of a sygnnid moth, vapidryae (fioyeri, which 


floaon^ Bhyritol 
Th< , 

nomarht hnt dfCad. 

forria, ^urtiSSTparadlaebm 888. 
8. To seek; seek to obtain: as, to pursice a 
remedy at law; topurstie pleasure. 

Quod the ohnd, "*y oome poore the world wHhinne 
Tb jnimw a wondlrfol eritage." 

flgmnt to Firpto, ete. (E. E. T. 8.x Ik 68. 
Too hard a Ceniore thqy purma 
Who ohaige on all the Failings of a few. 

Caatgnaa, tr. ri Gvld'a Art of Love. 
Thqr who moit paarionatriy jnirma pleaaiue aridomaat 
arrive at it Spaotator, Na 644. 

4. To follow close upon; attend ; be present 
with; aooompany. 

Fortune pufsua thee t AM., A. and 0., iU. 18. 86. 

Both here and hence jninwf me laiting atrife, 

IL onoe a widow, ever 1 be wife! 

Shat, Hamlet, IU. 8. 888. 

fit. To follow vindictively or with enmity; 
persecute; treat with hostility; seek to m- 

For a onraed Emperour of Penie, that highte flanraa, 
mmuoda alle Crlateae men, to deriroye hem, and toeoBk 
prile ham to make Saeriflae to hla Tdblea. 

J tondaaffi i, TSravriib p. flSOi 


XwflltodMthj 


B jpwnMp Um wttli ivfmM, 

Mw. mud n., uSffMVngpdf, «i. S. 
WIUjpoQ Ibe knlidiU 
ttudl to tho odM at all estranitty 

SBMt, T. Md 0., iv. & 69. 

6. To follow M a principle of action, profea- 
sion, trade, or occupation ; prosecute ; practise 
dystematically; carry on. 

Moil matt jncwM tUnst wliloh are jnat in praaent, and 
laave tiie fnture to the dlftna Provldonoe. 

Bmoon, Advaaoament o( Learning, It. 284. 
The . . . meainrea which are now pmmmd tend to 
ftiengthen and aggrandise , . . ahadinto monarolur. 

QUdtmM, Seven Yean' War, iL 
Both Boote and Flidding fwnmad the law until the law 
pomed them. Jan Bat, Eaaay on Samael Fuote. 

The prlndide at aaoetleiam never waa nor ever can bo, 
eondstently ptmuad by any living creature. 

JBmMflms Introd. to MoraC and Leg i s la ti on, iL la 

7. To follow up ; continue ; proceed with. 

Thui far, with rough and all-nnable pea, 

Our bending author hath maeuad the story. 

BMt„ Hen. V.. Kpll. 
Be dow to atir inquiries which you do not mean iMutio- 
ularly to pmeut to their proper end. 

Glaakana, Might of Bight, p. 245. 
8t. To endeavor; tiy. 

Men fyndeth that Makamede waa a man yoiystned. 


4861 

Paris should ne^er retract what he hath done. 

Nor faint in the purniit. Skmk., T. and c., li. 2. 142. 
A sum iopmunft of greatness feds no little wants. 

^ Conduct of Life, 


8. The object of one’s endeavors or continu«Mi 
exertions or application; that which one sys- 
tematically engages in or follows as a recrea- 
tion, occupation, profession, or trade, or with 
shme similar end in view ; course of occupation 
or employment: as, literary pursirito; mercan- 
tile purauita. 

He lived where gsllantry was the o^tal pu r e i df . 

MdfiiittA, whaid Vadi, Prof. 

I Judge of the value of human purmito Inr thdr hearing 
npon human Intercsta. Jffuelap, Amer. Addressee , p, 142. 

4. A following up or out; a carmng out; 
prosecution : as, the pursuit of a design. 

ACneaa and that nofala reite oi TToye, 

In martial moodca Lnoane did elDge the ohannoa, 
End, and jntmOt at that lamented wane. 

PttUtnAam, Farthenladea, IL 

6t. Persecution. 

And thel pnisueth tiia ponere 4 paaseth [go bayondlpur- 
nOsiL . . . 

Writ to . , , 

And sythen the sely soule slen [alayl 4 senden hyre to 
hello! Pitn Plowman‘t Grtat " - - ~ ^ — * 


I lord 

Iqrm letta. Pitra AowmuM (CX zvUL 167. 

•Byn. 1 iy> track, hound.— 8. To strive for.— 6. To con- 
do^ keep up^ peniiat in. 
n. intrafu. If. To give chase; chayge. 
Therforc^ wende wdl Gaheriea he hsdde be dayn ; and, 
theriOre^ he purtiids vpon hym with awerde drawen, oa 
flaroaly as a wUde boor. MerUn (B. E. T. &), U. 194. 

8f. To seek; endeavor; try. 

The dede of Andiomaca doll thal told. 

And how Elynui egerly ertid the lordu 
To amnu for the pea to the pore Gretda. 

E. T. S.X h 120fia 

Quod ennle^ *‘thl foote thou hdde, 

And puvMM for to passe the beest" 

Jlpmntto rfipfn, etc. (E. B. T. 8.X p 62. 

8. To go on; continue; proceed 
I havu msMMf Oameadeib wondered diemlaia should 
not eonsufer, eta Bopis. 

4. To sue; act as prosecutor; take legal steps 
as plaintiff or xtrosecutor. 

And, ofyr yat yd ahul purtu ter her Gatdle in qwat 
oowrteswtbe^lda ffapNMCMIdf (B. E. T. S.X p. 71. 

piirgiut, ft. [Early mod. E, also persue; < pur^ 
sue, 6.] Pursuit. 

By the great ntmis which She there peroeav'd, 
wdl hoped aoee the beast engor’d had beena 

4wsifr, F. m. V. 28. 

imrsnemBlltt (pAivsu'mgnt), f». [Early mod. E. 
alsoparstmicwf; <psfgif<!; + -mesf.] Pursuit. 

The Bpaohles are horMmen, we^mned for the mostpart 
at once with bow, masa lanoa haiqnebuah. and cymiter ; 
whereof they bane the senenul vaea, agradng with thdr 
lights their nights^ or pum mutU t. 

flhiidp*,Travelap.4a (Bueta.) 

Fimiiar (per-sa'to), tr. [< ME. pursuwer; < 
pursHe + -cri,] 1. One who pursues or fol- 
lows, .ue who chases; one who follows in 
haste with a view to overtake. — Hf. One who 
follows vindictively or with enmity; a perse- 
cutor. 

1 flrat waa a blaaphomer and numfisvr. 

1 Tim. L 18. (Trrnieh.) 
If God loave them In thia hardnesa of heari% they may 
prove aadenerateoppoBltea and movusn of all graoa of 
Christ and Christiana as the most norrible open swine, as 
we see in Sanl and Julian. 

B. Mogan, Naaman the Syrian, p. 106. (Trenek.) 

8. In Scots Zatr, the plaintiff: the party who in- 
stitutes and insists in an ordinary aouon. 
pHTBIllt (pdr-sAtO* n. [Early mod. E. pursute; 
< ME. -mrsutCf < OF. porsuit, poursuH m-i 
poursteuiSf poursiutCj poursuite, F. poursuttOf 
a following, chase, < porsidr, etc., poursutvref 
pursue: see pwryifd.] 1. The act cl pnrsniug, 
or of following briskly for the purpose eff over- 
taking; a following hastily, either for sport or 
in hostility; the chase, or a chasing: as, the 
pursuit of game, or of an enemy. 

In his aamastneaa to espedlte the pumdL Unoas had 
left himadt nearly alona 

J, F. Cooper, Last cIMofaloana, ixxIL 
The mmmft was kept up for some three rnUea beyond 
the pobit where fh^lokm gnard had been oapturedL 

GT & Mni; Penwnd Memoba, L 888. 

8. The act of following with a view to reach, 
aocomidish, or obtain; the endeavor to attain 
to or gain: as, the pursuit of happiness. 

It ys lyke that mrete laboor and apeddl pMiVMfe diall be 
made to the Lora Be^ that he woUe meyntoyn the said 

havt hard sw- 


ine (humi the bodye In a bale of fijr, 

"TT' i4aendan , 

i(R.B.T.S.),la64. 

Curve of pursuit See --Prsih pursuit in tets. 
Meeyy«eA«8yn landB PureuitUi 

free In dihur physical or moral uaes: aa the pwroidt of a 
tiger, a prtifeaalon, an ambition. PwreiionM Is not now 
used except In the moral aonse, and then generally in the 
sense of following ont: as, pumiaiiee of his origiosl In- 
tentioii ; In purtuaneo at a peculiar theory. We speak of 
thepumua of pleusura 

Say, In purtitU at profit or ddight, 

Who risk the most— that take wrong means, or right? 

Fapt, Essay on Man, iv. 85. 

George was to depart for town the next day, to secure 
hla ooninilMlon, In purtuaneo at his generons patron's dl> 
rectioiia dMmitk, Vicar, sxL 

8. Catting, JUmplogmont, etc. Sec ooot^iaiion, 
pursuivant (P^r'swi-v^t), m. [Formerlv also 
poursuivant, imrsevanf; < ME. pursivaun^ pur^ 
epvaunt, < OF. (and F.)|Mmrsutrdfif, a follower, 
prop. ppr. of posrssifvfi, pursue: pursue. 

Of. pursuant,’] 1. A follower, attendant, or 
messeuiror; especially, one who attended the 
king in nis wars. 

In respeote of the office of Bardd, Pwniuboaint, Memen- 
ger. or Interpreter, they (the Readers) always hmwe with 
patience ... all actions, both of woonl and deedc^ apper- 
teining vnto his offleS. 

OuBoara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677X To the Reader. 
How oft do they with golden pineons deave 
The flitting akyei^ like flying Pvmndeant, 

Against fowle leendes to ayd ns militant ! 

S^ponosr, V, Q., n. vUL 2. 

Swift Insects shine, thy hovering purtuivanU, 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, IL 88. 

2. A state mossonger; an officer who executes 
warrants. 

That great man [Dr. Goodwin) lay wfnd-bonnd In hourly 
snspldons tlwt tlie purootfonii would tUm his voyaga and 
sdie his person, before the wind would favour hb getting 
away for Holland. C. Mather, Mag, Chris., UL 5. 

One pumdoant who attempted to exeonte a warrant 
there was mnrdered. ” ’ 


purvtyR&oa 

A short punp man, stooping and laboring at a haas-vlol, 
BO aa to ahow nothing but the to|i of a round bald head. 

Iroing, Sketoh-Book, p. 964. 

II.t tf. Bee the quotation. 

Ptntp is a deseaae In an horsea bedye, and mokeUi hym 
to Idow aliorte^ and appercth at hla noaethrillea, and com- 
metli of oddeyind may be well mended. 

FUskertorf, Uuabandry (Oath. Ang., p. 294> 

purtenaiioa (pdr'te-nans), n, [< ME. purte- 
nance, purtcnauncc, porioHawice, portinaunce ; 
by aphoresis from appurtenaHccj Appurte- 
nance; pertinents; bdongings; the inwards or 
intestines of an animal: espeeiallv applied to 
the pluck, or the heart, liver, and lungs. 

With al the porttnauneo at purgatorye and tho payno of 
hellu. non IHowman (OX liL 108. 

Kydde roate with y" heed 4 thofwrianotttuw onlambe 4 
pyggea fetcb with vUiogre 4 porody Uieron. 

BabeeoBodkCR, K,T,B.\p, 275. 
Boait wllli fire : his head witli hla legs, and with the 
purimanet thereof. Ex. xlL 9, 

How she can dreaa and dtah up— lordly dlah 
Fit for H duke, lamb's head and puriananae — 

With her proud lianda. 

Bnneninff, Ring and Book, I. 904. 

purtrayt, pnrtreyt, r. Middle English forms 
of portray, 

puxulenoe (pu’r|J-1enH), n. [ss F. purutence ss 
Fg. purulencUtss It. pnnUmsa, < LL. ;mnt- 
tenUa, an accumulation of pus, < L. purulentus, 
full of pus, festering : see pumten f.] The state 
of being purulent; the generation of pus or 
matter; pus, or its proMcnce; suppuration. 
purulBlUUr (pu'r^len-si), fi. [As purulcncv (see 
ii&mn as purulence, 

purulent (pfi'r^font), a, [as F. puruient as Bp. 
Pg. It. puruiento'i Li. purulmtm, full of pus, 
festering, ipus (pur-), x^us: see Con- 

sisting of pus or matter ; full of, resoinbling, 
or of the nature of pus; suppurating.— Pum- 
Isnt Ptonrlgy. empyema. 

purubntly (pu'r^lont-li), adv, purulent + 
-lyS.l In ajpunilent manner; as pus. 
puuloid ( pu'r(J-loid), a, [< x»uru(lmU) + -r>fd.] 
Besembling pus. 

purv e y (p6r-v&')» [^riy mod. E. also pour* 
ney; < ME. pumoyen, purvaycn, purveien, ftor* 
veyen, < OF. parveicr.fmrveier, porrecr, porveoir, 
porvoir, pourvoir, F. pourvoir aa Bp. proveer as 
Pg. pnmr sa It. proveUerc, < L. provwere, pro- 
vide : »ee provide, of which purvey is a doublet.] 
I. trans. If. To foresee. 


Whatm: 
But 


It myghi T wene, and I hadd 
that God pureoMh thyii^tl 


8. One of the third and lowest order of heral- 
dic officers. There are four pnraulvanta hdenging to 
the Englliili College of Arma named Rouae Croat, mua 
Meodfa, PorteiiOiM, and Rouge In the court of the 

Lyon Kliig-of-Arma in Scotland there are throe pursnL 
vanta, Unteonu Cairriek, Bute. In the oonrt of the Ulater 
Klng-of-Arma in Ireland there are four pursulvauta Atk- 
lofie and SU Pairiek Noa, 1, 2, and 3. 

The puFieMMiff came next. In number more ; 

And like the heralda oaoh bis soutoheon bore, 

Prydan, Flower and Leaf, L 260. 

pursuivantt (p^r'swi-vgnt), V, t, [< pursuivant 
ft.] To pursue; follow after; chase. [Bare.] 
Their navy waa jmriiiilNiiilad. FWIsr. 

pUTBumentt, u, Beepursuement 
pursy (P^r'si), a. ana u, [Early mod. E. also 


[ hsdde swicli a thoglit, 

^ that Is to coma 
aueer, I'roilus, iv. 1066. 

2. To provide; supply; furnish; esxieciBlIy (in 
modem uso), to provide or supply provisions or 
other necessaries for (a tiinnbcr of x^ersons). 

Ihe thlnges tliet byeth to oomene he doth poniay and 
ordayny. AgenbUe qf tnwyt (E. £. T. 8.), p. 152. 

Ho chees hym for to wende 
And come agayn right at the yores ende 
With Bwiob answero aa God wolde hym purveye, 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Ihle, 1. 6L 
Whenne yee aiiswore or speko, yee shulle be pureeyde 
What yee shallo wy. Babeee Rook (E. E.?r. S.), p. 8. 

And the sold grevauneei shewed also here amongs the 
Ryng and the Lorda it ys verrayly to thynk that they 
shall be pureeyed of a remedie. VaSUm 1, 178. 

Get thy wounds healed, purvey thee a better bone, and 

. , _ ... . .. ... ^ 

xUv. 



Tnddsnhain and Hiydbn In all he ci m or my, jmd thus! 

tusttsre, 7 


. L178. 


short-winded, < OF. pouJser,pousger, F. pousser, 
beat, pant, gasp, also pus^ < h.pulsare, beat, 
push: see push, pulse^,] I, a. Short-winded; 
asthmatic ; now, usually, fat and short-winded. 

As in hem that hane the pirn and styilloa and bon pur^ 
wiKraiidthikkelirettiid. 

Trovtea, tr. Barthol. de Froprietatibas Renim, UL 16(Cat]i. 

[Ang.,p. 294). 

When 1 grew aomewhatininir, I grew then 
In men’s opinions too and eonfidenoea 

Beau, and Ft, Wit at Several Weapon^ L 1. 
1 had a start oal« and by ehanee aet npon afat stewardi 
thinking hla purae had been aaming aa hia body. 

MidManfJb The Puritan, L 4. 
Slothfal andjMifVK insolent and mean. 

Were even biahon prebendary, dean. 

OMltWk^tV.M. 


ft mas be I will hold it worth my while to soonige out of 
thee thla boyish spirit of bravade. Seou, Ivannoe, 

n. intrans, 1. To provide; make provision ; 
purchase or supply provisions, especially for a 
number. 

And ss for the remenant of the aasisea, he shall purvey 
to be ther by water. PaeUm Lettore, I. 6a 

And iherfore tho Patron of tho Galye and ouery man 
purueytd to bo redy as defonayble as myght be. 

atrR, Qwyiforde, J’yigryniage, p. 11. 

The meane time that the ropalrea and tranersea were 
made with all dlllgenoa Sir Gabriel Morilnlngo nener 
ceased going to enery plaoe topuruqi/ fur all thinga. 

UMwyVe Voyagee, II. SR 

2. To pander: with to. 

Their turpltode jnmwpv to their mallca Burke. 

purveymnoe (p^r-vu's^ns), n, [Early mod. E. 
also x^wrveyaunce, jwurveyanee: < ME. purvey* 
anee, purveiance, purveiaunce, iHtrveanee, perve* 


po\ 


nee, jturvyans, < OF. parv^nce, jtorveance, 
^ mrvelanoe, purveiaunce, etc., foresight, jirovi- 
sion, < h, preiidentia, foresight: see providence, 
of whicdi purveyance is a doublet, as purvey is of 
pfopfdc.] It. Foresight; providence. 

Eteme God, that thurgh ttiy pureeiaunee 
Meat tliu world by oerteln ginremauncu, 

III ydel, as men aeyn. ye no thyiig make. 

Chauoer, Franklin's Tale, L 187. 


Who wol do pervtannae in woridea longe 
The palmea fbrto aetto he muat have nyrnda 
PsOmMus, Hnibondite(R S. T. S.), 


p.X8a 



pnnrvyaiiot 

2. The aet of purveying, providing, furnishing, 
or procuring; supply; specifically, the procur* 
ing of provisions or victuals for a number of 
persons. 

Thn ptunmunee tlierof llth you vppon. 

Aoaance you now, for hys Iou« in trlnlte, 
fk> that tbyi cwiitre well pnrueyed be. 

iUm. qf Pamnay (fi. E. T. S.X L SSTU 

The OommoDi have their (JoinmodlUei dafly taken from 
them for the PuroeyanoB of the Kliig|e Hooihold, for 
which Uiey sro not paid. Baktr, (Aiontolea, p. ISO. 

8. Tliat which is purveyed or prepared, as pro- 
vision, supplies, etc. 

l^Uip for that may mad jwnMfsiiM redy, 

With folk of gode aray to Douer com In ny. 

M. p. SQ7. 

Therfore alle Uie purtByauyoB that he hadde ordeyned 
to make tlie 1'eniple with, he toke it Malomoii Us flone ; 
and he made it. MantUvUle, Tnvda p. S7. 

Of vitaiHo and of other puroeiauncB. 

Ohaueer, Jftmnklln’s Tale, 1. 17S. 
And ofter to his Pallaoe he them biingea . • • 
Whence, mountlnic up, they fVnd piirMymine$ meet 
Of all that ruyall Ifrinoea court beoanie. 

SpBimr^ F. Q., h all. IS. 

4f. Preparatiou. 

Fntkaben lyts aore afred that they wel don moche harm 
this lomcribntlf ther be made rytg grett jniraivwiw aauiis 
hem. PattOH LtiUn, 1. IIU. 

6. In laWf the royal prerogative or right of pre- 
emption, which the king was privileged to 
buy provisions and necesswes for the use of 
his household at an appraised value, in prefer- 
C 1 IOO to all his subjects, and even without the 
conseut of the owner; also, the right of im- 
pressing horses and carriages and the eiifoi'ce- 
metit of personal labor, etc., for the use of the 
sovereign— a right abolished by the statute II* 
Charles II., o. 

The treainror, ... by the exeroiso of the right of pur- 
veyanee, . . . drew down popular hatred on the cause 
which was reduced to anoh expedients. 

mubbt,ConaL Hist.im 

parvoyor (pdr-v&'or), n. [Early mod. E. also 
pourveyor; < ME. pm'veowyK OF. pturveor, jutr- 
vwtur, purveour, pourveur^ F^pourvoyeur (= 8p. 
proveedar sa Pg. provedor a It. pravvmiiUtre), a 
provider, purveyor, < porvoir, etc., purvey : see 
purptfy, Ct, prooMUtor, jPTovedor.] 1. One who 
purveys or nrovides; specifically, one who pur- 
veys victuals, or whose business it is to make 
provision for tlie table ; one who supplies eal^ 
ables for a number of jiersons; a caterer. 

Our purveyort are herein said to have their provision 
from the popish shambles, l/oedwr, Eoclcs. Polity, viii. 4. 
1 love the sea; she Is mv fellow-oreaturub 
liy careful purpeyar; slio provides me store. 

Qiuirlsa Kmblomt, v. 0. 

8. An officer who formerly provided or exact- 
ed provision for the king’s household. 

The statute of Edward IIL was ordered to bo enforced 
on the royal purwyora, Stubbt, Const Hist, | .m 

8. One who provides the means of gratifying 
lust; a procurer or procuress ; a pimp; abaw^l. 

This stranger, ravlBhed at his good fortune Is intrwluoed 
to some imaginary title ; for tills punayor has her renre> 
sentattves of some of the finest ladies. Addium. 

pnnri e w (pdr'vfl), a. [< OF. pourpieu, purview, 
Kpfturoeu^ F.pourvu, provid^ pp. of pourvoir, 
provide, purvey: seo^mrecy,] 1. A condition, 
provision, or disposition ; in law, that part of a 
statute which begins with the words it en- 
aoted,” as distinguished from the preamble, and 
hence the whole body of provisions.— 2. Field, 
scope, sphere, or limits of anything, as of a law, 
authority, etc. : as, the purview of science ; facts 
that come under the purview of conseiouBnesB. 

If any fsir or market have been kept in anychurob-yard, 
these are profanations within thopurslisis of several stat- 
utes ; and those yon sre to preeent. 

Bacon, Chaive upon the Commission for the Verge. 

The phenomena he deecribes fortunately fall within the 
purviaw of the assooiatlon over whose deliberallons you 
preside. /Mmes, YIL iSS. 

All nations of all psst ages have oonfessedly fhunded 
their states i^n their relipona This is true of Egypt, 
Oreece, and Roma of China, Japau^ and all die within 
tho purview of history. 

A. A. Uodya, in Now Frineeton Rev., III. S7. 

It Is only hy beooraing familiar with foms so utterly 
dissimilar from those we have hitherto been conversant 
with, that we perceive how narrow Is the puroiaw that is 
content with one form or one passing fasliton. 

J, Fargu a aon, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 404. 

poi (pus), II. faB F.* Si). Pg. It. pua, < L. pus 
(pgr-) ss Gh*. wuop ss Skt. jHiya, matter, pus, < 
y pu (Skt. y puy) in L. puiere, stink. From L. 
pus ore also ult. purulent, sup^rate, eto.j; and 
from the same root are puant, putid, jmtrid, 
etc.] An inflammatory exudation oomposed 
of modified white blood-cells (pns-eoipuseles). 
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with more or less of the debris and of the pro- 
liferating cells of the solid tissues of the purt, 
and a liquid plasma. The fotmatlon of pus is called 
auppuruUon, A ccdlection of pus within the adid tissues 
is called an otoMisi. A suppurating open sore is an idssr. 
— lOblNroiISims. fiameasieSM^.---lR1ldalAepilS|.tbld^ 
creamy pus such as way be formed In theprogm—lns re- 
pair of wonnda-Fns-esllS ur -eorpUKdlia the leu- 
oocytes till pus.— Ptts-d lsea ss, pyemia.— Ssium pns, a 
somewhat thin, often iU-amellloin greenish or reddiah 
pus, as discharged from an ill-couattloned ulcer. 

/ Same asjp^ffit, 

(uu'si-ism). a. [< Ihuteu (see def.) 
+ -linn.] principles and teaching charac- 
teristic of u ifigh-churoh party in the Church 
of England, originating in Oxford University 
in tlic early part of the nineteenth century: so 
called from one of the leaders in this so-called 
Oxford movement, Dr. E. B. Pusey, professor 
of Hebrew in the university. Bee Traeiarian- 
ism, ritualism. 

Ecclesiastical aentlment, which, iq a morbidly exagger- 
ated cuiidlUon, forms one of the pnnclpsl elemenie of 
Puaayiam, ituakin, Elements of Drawing, liL, note. 

Pnseylstic (pti-si-is'tik), a. [< Pewgisf + -to.] 
Of or pertaining to Puseyism or Traotarianism. 

PnMyutical (pu-zi-is'ti^l), a. [< Fwwyistic 
+ -a/.l Bame as Puseyistle, 

Pnseyite (pu'si-it), m. K Pusey (see Puseyism) 
+ -ilc'^.] An adherent of the Oxford move- 
ment as advocated by Pusey (see JPuscyism); 
hence, a ritualist. 

PusayUaa and rltuallsta aiming to reintoroe eodeslaB- 
ttolam, betray a decided leaning towards srohalo print as 
well as archaic ornaments. 

li, i^ncar, Htudy of BoelbL, p. 107. 

When I go Into a house where there is a pretty engrav- 
ing of auriuloed ohorlstort, with an Insoripuon In red let- 
ters underneath — probably a scrap of Latin— I know that 
the master of the bouse, or its mistress, is a FusayUa, 

P. (/. aamertan, Thoughts about Art, ix. 

pnslil (pfish), V. [Early mod. E. also posse; < 
ME. pussetu possen, < OF. pousaer, poulser, F. 
pousser ss Pr. pulsar sa Bn. Pg. pulsar sa It. pul- 
sars, < L,pulsare, strike, oeat, drive, push, froq. 
of pell€re,pp, pulsus, strike, drive, push: see 
pulsd,} 1 . irons, 1. To strike with a thrust- 
ing motion ; thrust, as with a sword; thrust or 
gore, as with the horns. 

If the ox shall puah a manservant or maidservant, . . . 
Uie ox shall be stoned. Ex. xxi. S2. 

2. To thrust forcibly against for the purpose 
of moving or impelling in a direction other 
than that from which the pressure is applied ; 
exert a thrusting, driving, or impelling pres- 
sure upon ; drive or imxKU by pressure ; shove : 
opposed to draw : as, to push a hand-cart ; to 
push a thing up, down, away, etc. 

The see by iiyghte as any torche brende 

For wodc^ and poaaeth hym now up now douii. 

Chaucer, Oood Women, 1. 2490. 

rusk him out of doors. Shak., As you Like it, iii. 1. 15. 

Waters forcing way 

Slddoiig hsd pudi'd a mountain from his seat. 

' MOUrn, y, L., vl. 107. 

They walked out, or drove out. or were pushed about in 
bath-chairs. IHekcna, Hokwick, xxxvi 

3. To impel in general; drive; urge. 

Wc are solicited so powerfully by evil objects without, 
and puahadim so violently by evil inclinations within, that 
It islmpossible but that both these should now and then 
prevafi. Bp, AUcrhwry, Sermon^ IL iv. 

4. To press or urge; advance or extend by 
pc^rsistent or diligent effort or exertion : as, to 
push on a work. 

Ho had a true British determination to push hit way in 
the world. Oaorya JSliot, Mill on the Floss, iL 1. 

1 had Intended to puah my excursion further, but, not 
being quite well, I was compelled to return. 

Darwin, Voyage bf Beagle, 1. 171. 

To say at the end of the second jrear of the war the line 
dividing the conteitante at the East was jwsM north of 
Maryland . . . would have been discouraging Indeed. 

If. S, Grant, Personal Heaqln, I. 408. 

5. To prosecute or carry on with eneigv or 
enterprise ; use every means to extend and ad- 
vance: as, to push one’s business; to ptesk the 
sale of a commodity. 

We may puck the oommerea but the puaMny nast be 
done In South America, not in Wakhingbm. 

The Cantury, XL 81& 

6. To press hard. 

We are jnisM for an answer. Ssyt 

■ TO hustle, Jostle^ elbow, crowd, force. fleeCAnut 

n. intraus, 1. To thrust, as with the horns 
or with a sword ; hence, to make an attack. 

At the time of the end diaU the king of the south miak 
at him. Dan. sl 4a 

None shall dare 

With shortened sword to stab to closer srar, . . . 

Nor jnmA with biting point 

Ayilm, M. and An., UL 6IL 


2. To exerdse or pot forth a thnuitiiig or Im- 
pdUng pressure: use steady force in moi^g 
something in a direotiou the opposite of that 
implied in the word draw: as, topush with all 
one’s might.— 8. To advancs or proceed with 
persistenoe or unflagging effort; force one's 
way; press eagerly or persistently; haeten; 
usually with on, forward, etc.: as, to push e» 
at a rapid pace. 

Theseblgan toposM 
Hist to to Weeterneaaa. 

HI strike sell and maste 
And ankeregunne caste. 

kSso irom(B. S. T. A), L 1011. 

Des e rted, surrounded, outnumber^ and with evety- 
thing at stoke, he [CllveJ did not even deign to stand on 
the defensive, but simM boldly /wwardl to the attack. 

JfaecNilag, Lord OUve. 

4. To sit abaft an oar and propel a boat with 
forward strokes: as, to push down a stream, 
podl^ (ptish), n. [Early mod. E. also poushs; 
< puskX, o. In sense 6 the word is appar. the 
same (an ^eruption’); it oannot be, os some sug- 
gest, oonnectod with pustule, or with F,jpoche. a 
pocket.]* 1. A thrust; the exercise of a drtv- 
mg or impelling thrust; the application of 
pressure intended to overturn or set in motion 
in the direction in which the force or pressure 
is applied; a shove: as, to give a thing or a 
person upush. 

Yet so great was the pnlsssnoe of his mesk 
That from his sadle quite he did him besre. 

Spimaar, F. Q., 1. iU. 9& 

Notwithstanding with an incredible courage they ad- 
vanced to theymsA of the Pike with the defenoanta. 

(kwt- John Smith, True Travels, L Uk 
I'm pleasad with my own work ; Jove was not more 
With Infant nature, when his spacious hand 
Ebd rounded this huge ball of earth and seas 
To give it the first ywak, and see it toU 
Along the vast abyss. Drydcn, Oleomenea L I* 

2. An assault or attack; a forcible onset ; a 
vigorous effort; a stroke; a blow. 

Through theprowease of onrowne sonldlonrspractysed 
in former conflfota they were not able to abyde one jwiks 
of ns, but by and by toumed their backs. 

Oidding, tr. of Gsosar, fob 7& 

Here might you seethe strong walls shaking and falling 
with theymskst of the yron ramme. 

Purehaa, Pilgrimage, p. 154 

Exact reformation is not perfected at the first punk. 

Milton, Reformstlon in Eng., i. 

8. An emergency; a trial; an extremity. 

This honest chambermaid. 

That help'd aU at apmrk. 

Middkton, Cbaste Maid, v. 4. 

"I'Is oommon to talk of dying for a friend, but when It 
comet to the pusk. It Is no more than talk. 

air B, VBWrcmga, 

4. Persevering energy; enterprise. [CoUoq.] 

Bysshe Bhdley was a gentleman of the old school, with 
adaah ol New wmid duvemesa pusk. and mammon-wor- 
ship. M, Dowdm, Shdley, L 9. 

Where every one rcoognises that It Is dther money 
or piifk which secured the place that should have been 
awarded to merit The Century, XXXVIIL 154 

0, A button, pin, or similar contrivance to be 
pushed in oonve^riug pressure: as, the electric 
mlX-push, 

The spring pusk, which was secured higher up on the 
door, was too muon ot a toy affair, and could be tampered 
with hy paUenta so todlned. BeC Amar„ N. A, IX 818. 

6. A pustule; a pimple. [Obs. or prov. Eng.] 

Borne tyme Uaokepoiiskst or hoylea with inflammatlim 
and peyna Shr T, IByot, Castle of Health, UL 7. 

It was a nrovefb amongst the Qreolana that ** He tW 
was i^sed to his hurt should ha^ ajpM^j^^njjmn^ 


Awoii, Praise ( 

Same as tknut efan arch (which sea 


noce.” 

PoshofanardL 
under fknuf). 
push^ (ptisb), inisfj. Same as pish, 

Puakl I take t unkindly, 1' tolth. 

MiddUton, Your Five Gdbmta U. L 

pndl-A-ptket (pfisb Vplk), n. An old game. 
Since only those at kick and ouff 
Arc beat that cry they have enough ; 

But wheu BtpMsk ajm we play 
With beauty, who shall win the diwf 

HuaibrasM{vimia0.7St), (Nsma) 

iradl-bntton (pfish'bnt^n), n. See huttan^ 4 (e). 
P«llll-oar(pfiah'kllr),M. 1. Alightfour-wneeled 
platform-car used on railways by track-repair- 
ers in moving tools and materials.— 2. A oar 
used at a ferry-slip to connect an engine with a 
train on a ferry-boat. [U. S.] 
p wubat* (pfish'for), n. 1. One mo or that which 
pushes; one who drives forward.— 2. Inmeeh,, 
a stem orrod. usually with a button on the outer 
end, by whfen, from the outside of an inelosed 
spa^, some movement or result is accompliriied 
within the space by preaslnff upon the Imtton 
or outer cxtnmiity of the rod to posh it toward 



the interior : m, the /Muto* of on eleotrio signal 
or a syatem of elootrio beUnL whereby an eleotrio 
eireauUieoni]detedorbroken.— 8. One of the 
lerera of a type-setting maohlne, which, when 
tonohed on the keyboai^ dislodges and pushes 
ont a type* 

pnah-hoo (pdsh'hd), a. Bee hoe^. 
push-hole (pdsh'hol), a* In fflasB^making^ a 
hole in a flattening fumaco for annealing and 
flattening plate^iglass. K JET. Knight. 
pnahing (ptksh'iiig). p. a. [Ppr. of puah\ e.] 
Pressing f(Hwara in business; putting one’s 


pilshing-jaok(pflsh'inff-jak), a. Animplen 
for moving a large and heavy object, such i 


self forward; self-assertive. 

An Intriguing, puaMsg lHihni«n named wnite. 

JfUMitlay, Hilt. Eng., vl. 

An implement 
bject, such as a 
railroad-oar, for a short distance, in one form it ii 
a toggle-bar, one end of which Is putagalnit a tie, and the 
othor against the oar, which is moved by the sotlon of the 
lever. 

pnshingly (pflsh'ing-li), adw In a pushing, 
vigorous, energetic manner. 
pinshoL n. [Pen. Hind, paahm^ wool, fur, liair, 
down.] SwDie as pad^m, 
paAmlna (push-mS'nl)^. [Pen. Hind, pash- 
mina, woolen cloth.] Woolen cloth: used at- 
tributivoly: as, npushmina sliawl. The word is 
applied to nrue OMhmere ahawla of fine oualtty, aa dla- 
tlnsulahed from Imitations or inferior mannraoturea. Also 

JNIMIIMElMk 

pnsh-niok (pflsh'pik), n. A tool with a short 
handle and a heart-shaped blade, uaeil in mili- 
tary mining for looaening the eaitli behind the 
cases of galleiies preparatory to inserting now 
cases, itee cut under piek^. 
pnih-pin (pflsh^pin). n. [< r., + obj. 

A children’s ^ay in which pins are 
pushM alternately. Also put-pin. 

Lot, Qnoe more and yon shall go play, Tony. 

Ant Ay, play at puA-pin, cousin. 

iSddUfmi and HmeUg, Changelihg, L 2. 

Push-pin Is a very silly qiort, being nothing more than 
simply poshing one pin serosa another. 

Ebrulf, Sports and Paatimoi, p. 606. 

piuhti (push'ti), ft. [Pers. pushii, a support 
(for the back), of. pushta, a bundle, load, hil- 
lock, < puaht. the back.] A square of material, 
often embroidered silk, used in Persia and the 
East to cover the wall where a sofa touches it, 
so that aperson seated leans against it. 
Pnghtll, nshtOO (push 'to), u. [Also Pushto, 
Pashto; Afghan.] The language of the Af- 
ghans: it b^ongs to the Iranian group of the 
Indo-European languages. 
pOflilt (pfl^l), a. [S3 It. picric, < L. pusillus, 
very little, jietty, insignificant, dim. of pusus, a 
boy, a littlo boy; et.pupus, a boy. puer, boy, 
child : see papM^.] little. Bacon, 
mudllanimlty (ptl^si-la-nim'i-ti), n. [< F. pu- 
sillanimity 3s Pr. jmsilUanimftat ss Bp. puAla- 
nimidad st Pg. pusiUanimidade s= It. puiillani- 
mitdf< hh. puimanimitai^i-)8, faiTit-heartedness, 
< p^Uanimi^ faint-hearted, timid : see puail- 
lanimousJ] The state or condition of being 
pusillanimous; lack of that spirit which con- 
stitutes courage or fortitude; cowardliness; 
timidity. 

The liver white end pelsu whidi Is the hedge of mug- 
U a s A m ity and cowardice. Skak,, 2 Hen. IV., iv. €. 114. 

There miw he a pusXttardimitg even towards God; a man 
may over-olog his own oonscience, and belie himself in his 
oonleaslons, out of a distempered jeslonay. 

Ikmm, Sennoua xi. 

■igyn. Poltroonery. See ccnesnl, n, 
pnalUiuiilluraa (pfinri-lan'i-rous), a. [n F. pu- 
siUanime a: Sp. pusildnime ss Pg. pusillanime ss 
It. pusillanime, pusiUanimo, < LL. pusUIanimis, 
fhiat-hearted, timid, < L. pusfUus, very little, *f 
animus, mind, heart: see pusU and animus.'] 1. 
Lackiiig strength and firmness of mind; want- 
ing in courage and fortitude; being of weak 
courage; faint-hearted; mean-spirited; cow- 
ardly. 

The dangers which he avoided with a caution almost 
pufOlaiiaiioiM never confused his perceptions. 

Faemiluy,MAohUvellL 
PowV usurp’d 
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Helsikwandfullof WarinsM^and not wtthont a Mix- 
ture of FMr : X do not mean a pusUmmtwuus, hot nolitio 
Vmr. ^Kwe^IiSt^rLia 

-gyn. 1. Poltroon, DaUardt etc* See eowurd.— land! 
Weak feeble^ ttmoroua, qdritlesiL effeminate, dastardly. 
piUfllIaaimoillly(pil-si-lan'i-mU8-li), ode. In a 
pusillanimous manner; mean-spiritedly; with 
want of courage. 

The rebels, pu t aia nim ou ds oppgstog that new torrent 
of destruction, gase awhile. 8(rr.Hwtfri;Trmvelap.Sft. 

pnalltefilwiftwaniMm (pfl-gi-lan'i-mus-nes), n. 
Pusillanimous character; pusillanimity, 
piudo, n.; p\.pusiones. Same aspimiH. 
pQBlffy (pusMi)^ s* Bee pusslu, 
pnsonf, n, and v. A late Middle English form 
of poison. Cath. Ang,, p. 285. 
pngs (ptis), n, [at D. jmis as LG. pus. bus (in 
comp, puskatte) ss Dan. pus ea Bw. diaL pus as 
Norw. puse, a oat, as Ir.pafs, a cat, ss Oael. puis. 
Ir. dim. puisin, a kitten ; similar forms are found 
in some remote tongues, and tlio word is sup- 
posc»d to have been orig. imitative, perhaps 
of the noise made by the cat when ** spitting.” 
Cf. Hind.^h,^sh, popularly phis, ^puss! 
puBsI’used in calling a eat.] 1. A cat; a pussy 
or pussy-cat. 


put 

as, a pustular disease. — 8. In hot and sodt, 
having low elevations like blisters. Also pustu- 
late, pusiulose. 

pngtmate (pus'M-l&t), v. t ; pret. and pp. pus- 
tulated, ppr. pustulating. [< L. pustulatus, pp. 
of pustulare, blister, < pusiuUi, a blister, pim- 
ple: we pustule.] To form pustules. 

The bhuiea [of Job] jnMCulalsd to afllict his body. 

Staskhouse, Hist Bible. L 804. 

postulate (pus'tfl-lftt), a. [< L. pustutatus, pp. : 
see the verb.] 1. In hot, same as pustular, 2. 
—8. In entom,, covered with small spots, or 
with slight rounded elevations less distinct 
and regular than those of a granulated surface, 
postulation (pus-tv-lA'Bhgn), u. [< liL. pustu- 
a breaking out into pustmes, < L.pus* 
tulare, pp. pustulatus, blister: see pustulate.] 
The formation or breaking out of pustules. 
postolatOOB (pus'tu-U-tu^, a. [< pustulate + 
-<Hi/(.] PuHlulate.-<-pnstnliitouB moss, s oommer* 
oisl name of certain lichens of the genem Lsesnara and 
Panndia, used in the iirepsrution of srehU. 

BrlUali Lichens. 

pofftole (pus'^ul), n. [a F. pustule 
tula ss Pg. puittula ss it. 


Thus boraet, pairing like s thonghtful cat, 

Mimied, but wiser jpust ne’er tlmught of that. 

Diyden, Essay upon Sstlre^ L 179. 

8. A hare or rabbit. 

Thou Shalt not give Puma hint to ateal sway— we must 
catch her in her form. Seotl, Kenilworth, zxix. 

8. A puss-moth. — 4. A pet name for a child or 
young woman. 

Gone ! what s pox had I lust run her down, and la the 
lltttepuw stole away st last? Colnum, Jealous Wife, IL 8. 

The little pun seems already to have airs enough to make 
a husband as miserable aa lt*a a law of nature lor a quiet 
man to be when he mairlea a beauty. 

Oforgs JSliot, Adam Bode, ix. 

Puas-ln-the-oomor, a chlldreD’a game. ** A certain nnni- 
ber of boya or girla ataiid slugly at different distanoea ; 
anppoae we say for instance one at each of ilie four oor- 
ners of a room, a fifth la then placed in the middle; the 
busluess of those who occupy the comers la to ke«m chang- 
ing their positions in a regular snccession, and oi the out- 

E ayer to gain one of the oaroers vacated by the change 
fore the aucceaaor can reach it; if donis ne retains it, 
and the loser takes his jdaoe in the middle." (^SCndl^ Sports 
and Paatimei^ p. 4^8.) 

pOSff-clOTer (ptls'kld'vdr), n. The rubbit^s-foot 
or stone-clovcr, TrifoUum arvense: so named 
from its silky beads. 

pOBsal (pus'ol). It. The large scallop, Peeten 
mageUanieus. [Local, Labrcwlor.] 
pOffB-gentleman (pt^s'Jen^tl-mfui), n. An ef- 
feminate dandy. [Rare.] 

A fine jMiw-pcntfeman that’s all perfume. 

Cswpsr, Conversation, 1. 284. 

pOfffily (pus'll), n. A corruption of purslane. 
Also written pusleg. [tJ. S. j 

When asked to select the must offensive among the 
worst weedl^ the task becomes an exceedingly diilloult 
one. Among the annual^ eapecially in garden^ the purs- 
lane or puAsy perhaps takes the lead. 

Amsr. J9aL, XXIL 77S. 

pOBS-moth (phs'mdth), n. A moth of the genus 
Cvrura. a. (or Dieranum) vinuia Is a handsome large- 
bodied homhycid moth of Europe^ of a whitish color with 
black spots. The larva, wliich feeds on poplsrs and wil- 
lows, Is blackish when yfiung, pale-green when full-grown, 
and provided witli two king anal projections ; it ejecta an 
a^a lluld when Irritated. See cat under Centra, 
pOBStail (pils'tal), n. A common grass of the 
genus Ketaria: so called ou account of the 
bristly cylindrical spikes. More often called 
foxtail. 

puggyi (pils'i), ft. ; pi. pussies (-ix). [< puss + 
dim. -v.J A diminutive of puss. 
pUBgy^ (pns'i), a. [< pus^ + -yl.] Filled with 
pus. 

The most pueey glsyd ruptured durl^ e^caUqn. 


»If I«- ss X J/T4A»WH< SS J 11. pustula. pusto^, 
pustula, a blister, pimjile, pustule ; cf. pusulu, 
a bubble, blister, jiimpie ; perhaps akin to Gr. 

^xrnXA/c, a bladder: physdlis.] 1. 

in med., a small iTiflaintnatory tumor oontain- 
ing pus; a sniull pimple containing pus.— -8. 
In hot, a slight elevation like a pimple or little 
blister. — 3. In eoiit.x (q) A small rounded ele- 
vation of surface, like a blister; a papule or 
pimple, (h) A spot of color larger than a dot, 
and suggestive or a bUstor — Itnllgwnw t 
a pustule foniilng tin* Initial lesion of anthrax, m mSSg- 
fwnf ANlAmr. imdor ordAnw.— Pogfeules Of the iea,n 
sailors’ name of sessile bariiaolea or aoom-ihdla Also 
called ssa-tlMims. 

pnfftnliform (puH'tu-li-fdrm), a, K L. pustuln, 
a blister, piisfiile, ^ forma, form.] In oof. and 
soot,, having the form of a pustule, 
pnstiriocnuiwieoiui (pus^ t u-lo-kms-tA' shiua), 
a. [< L. pustuln, a blister/ pustule, + erusta, 
crust: see erustareous.] rertaining to pus- 
tules which, discharging, form more or less ex- 
tensive crusts ; having or charactorixed by such 
pustules. 

piUltnlose (pus'hVlds), a. [< L. pusiulosus: 
see pustulous. ] In hot , same as pustular, 2. 
pmtllloilff (pus'iu-lus), a. [as F. pustuleux sss 
Pr. pustutos ss Pg* pustuloso, < L. pustulosus, full 
of pustules, < pustula, a blister, pustule : see 
pustule.] Full of or covered with pustules; 
resembling a pustule or pustules ; pustular. 
pHti (pht), i\ ; pret. and pp. put, ppr. putting. 
[Formerly also putt (dial.pt/); CiltB.putten, 
puten, a secondary form or variant of pofm, < 
AB.potian, push, thrust; cf. Dan. putte (< E. T), 
put; proh. of Celtic origin : < W. pwUo sb 
C om. poitt a Gael . put push, thrust. Ct.noUt.] 
L fraiur, 1. To push; thrust: literally or figura- 
tively. 

Thor as the menu pupio were fledde In to caves for soo- 
onr, thei wM in ilur, and brunt hem ther-ynne. 

Jferfin(E.£.T.S.X 11 286. 


nwgawB (pus'i), a, A dial 
nussu^ + cafL] 1. A i 


D weakness when oppos’d ; oonscloni of wrong, 

Tls jNuffloiiliiioitf and prone to flight. 

Cowpsr, TlMk 878. 

He was a man of Inonrahly oommonplaoe Intelleet, and 
of no oharaeter but a hollow, blnsteiy, vusaUmSmous, and 
unsound one. Oww, fiteilhqL m* 8* 

8. Proceeding from lack of courage; indloatiug 
timidity. 

An argument fit fwgieat and mighty prlneei, . . . that, 
neither,^ over-meaanring their foroes, they loae them- 
selves in vain enterprises : nor, on the other side, Inr nn- 
dervalttlng them, deaoend to fearfUl and pusiUamme 


JteesiH True OkeatDias of SJagdeau and Bstataa(id, 1887)^ 


News, Ull. 096. 

A dialectal form ot pursy, 
[as LG. pusekatUt; < 
pussy^ cat^.] 1. A puss or oat.— 8. The 
silky catkin of various willows, in England 
chiefly of IMie Caprea, the common sallow. 
Also applied to the catkins of Populus alba. 
pussy-willow (pfis'i-wiPO), n, A common 
American willow. Salix disordor, producing in 
earliest spring catkins that are very silky when 
young. Itliaahmboramalltreewlthglanoouslesves, 
growing in moist ground. The name is also applied to 
other willows whose young catkins are atlveiy. Bome- 
tlmsa called ^hmoaus uOlaw, and swampasaiow. 

In his dreama he bunta for mnsp-wAloisa aa be did when 
a hoy. Harpar^s Mag., LXXVTL 924. 

postlllAr (pug'|fi-l|r), a. 

1, Of the nature of a pust 
pustules, or charaoterised by*thelr presence: 


Seem you hut sorry for what you hsnu done, 

And straight sbulu put thu fliigur in thu eye, 

With comfort now, since it cnniiot he hclpt 
Heywood, l Edw. IV. (Works, «d. I'eanon, 1874, 1. 0>. 

8. To cast; throw; particularly, to throw with 
an upward and forward motion of the arm : as, 
to put tbo stone; to put the shot. Compare 
jfutt [In this sense pronounced put in Bcot- 

In the squaru arc wooden bunches for looking on at the 
towing of the calior, puttfim the itoiiu, and other High- 
land gaiDus. W. Black, In JTar Lochaher, iL 

Tlie sporta will include a 100-yard dash, mtining broad 
jump, 820 yard bordlo (low), putting sixteen-pound shot, 
running higb jump, and a one-mile run. 

Mew York TrSune, May 11, 1890. 

3. To drive ; impel; force, either literally or fig- 
uratively; hence, to oblige; constrain; compm. 

A-bove alle other was Sir Gaweln comended, ffor 
thourgh his prowesse thol were pnfte bakke and imsced 
to the town. MerUn (B. E. T. 8.X iU. 400. 

Kaahly I thought her fslsawid put her from me. 

Fleteher, Ixiyal Subject, v. 2. 


%. [< pustule + -ar^.] 
utufe; proceeding from 


there hlmsi^e he ahdne. Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 880. 

He espied two ships more riding by them, ^ in by the 
storm. VapL John Smith, True Travds, I. 6. 

That trick 
Was well put home. 

B. Jtmmn, Sejsnua, IL 1 
They all agreed to censure him, and jwf him from that 
emj^oyment. Winth^, Hist. Hew England, 1. 876. 



put 

I ihall be put unwiUlnglsr to moleet the paUlok Tlav 
with the vlnoioetlfiu of a privete mine. 

Jiutan, Apology for Smeotymnonii 

4. To place, get, lay, deposit, bring, or cause to 
be in any position, place, or situation. 

Home puttsn Wax in Oylo of tho Wode of the fruyt of 
Bavme, and wyn that it ii Itawnie. 

MandMvOU, Trardla p. 5L 
Caduoe If that the fruyte bc^ oleef the rooCe, 

And puttB in hit a atoone. 

PtOladiui, Huabondrie (B. B. T. B.X p. 02. 
And the Lord God planted a garden eaitward in Bden ; 
and there hu put Uie nian whom he had fomed. 

Oeii.lLa 

Yon put sharp weapona In a madman’a handa, 

£Malr.,2Uen. Vl.,iU.1.847. 
The aqnaviUD was put aboard by my brother Peter'a 
imhoui r ' ‘ " 


4864 

And the oomoim Peple, that wdde puiCf here Bodyee 
and hare Catelle for to oonquere oare Berltagi^ the! may 
not don It withouten tho Lordee. 

MmuU9at$, TraTela, p. a 
The Mayor, Ac. (of Brlitoll approre the ordinaueee (of 
fnllersli and put thereto the Common Seal of the City, In 
“ ' i*er,14 " « - - - 


L iny appointment 

wiiUkrop, Hilt New Biiglaaai. 407. 
I went to the Sheik'a honae, and oanied the letter Ihad 
from the Sheik of Furihout When he knew who It waa 
from, he kim'd the letter and put it tohla forehead, which 
ia a mark of groat reapeot 

PoMoke, Deaoriptlon of the Baatk I. lU. 
Bntaltbeaidemybed, mother, and putyoor hand in mine. 

Tenupmm, May QoMHb Oonoloalou. 

6. To set in some particular way or oourso; 
instigate; urge; incite; entice. 

If yonr llkjeely be not Poplah, as you proCSaaa and 1 am 
▼eiy willing to Deleave, wlw doe yon put the nrllament 
to reaume the Baonuiient of the Altar f 

AT. Wiardl, Slmide Cobler, p. 60. 
It might have put him upon lome dangerona deaign of 
inrprlaing our ampa. 

ITAitkrep, Hlat New England, IL 1S6. 

6. To cause, or cause to be ; bring or place iu 
some specified state or condition: as, to put 
one in mind; to put to shame; toptif todeath; 
toputoiieontofnaiu; to pttf in motion; to put 
in order; to put to inoonvenionoe. 

It la playnly yonr purpoa to put you to dethe, 

With auche fyndea to llglit till ye fay worthe. 

MrudticntifTrayilL B. T. 607. 
Put me in a aurety with thee. Job xviL 8. 

But aa we were allowed of Qod to be put In trait with 
the gOQNd, even au we apeak. 1 Thea. U. 4. 

Thia uaeation aak'd 

PuU mo ill doubt. MUton, P. L., iv. 888. 
Tbla last Storm put our Men qulto out of heart 

JkuHpiBr, Voyages. 1. 489. 
Becently, ho bad been a publlo lecturer on Mesmorlain. 
for which acleiioe (aa he aaaured Phccbe^ and indeed, aat- 
iafactorlly proved by vutUnff Ohantioleer, who happened 
to be Bonmihing near py, to aloep) he had very remarkable 
endowmenta, Bawthom§, Seven Qaiaea, xlJ. 

** Yea, air," murmured Pdlly, put to bluab Iw the appa- 
rition. Mofper’f JTop., LXXIX. 920. 

7. To assign ; set, os to a task or tho doing of 
something: as, to put men to work. 

And for my ourteale 1 was put to the Boudenya honae 
A was made variier of hallo. 

MiHeal Poemt, etc. (ed. yumivall), p. 18. 
The women, aa the weaker lort, bo put to tho iwaler 
orafta: aa to work wool and flax. 

Sir T. Mofu, Utcq[)la (tr. by BobliiaonX il. 4. 
It was not till the yeare 1028 that I waa put to leanio 
my Latino mdlmenti, andtowriteofoneOiiolin, aFrench- 
man, in Lewea SMifn, lllaiy,p.& 

6. To set or propose for consideration, delib- 
eration, Judgment, reply, aoorotanoe, or re- 
jection; propound; propose; onor; state as a 
hjrpothesis or proposition: as, to put a case 
(see phrases below) ; to put a question ; to put 
it to one to say. 

I put it to the common aeiiae of all of yon . . . whether 
any great body of the oonuuered people oould have lived 
on in their former dwelling-pUcea through auoh a con- 
quest aa thia. if. A. pWemoi^ Amer. Loots., p. ISL 
The oueatlona which the Indiana put betray their rea- 
son and their ignoraiioe. 

Bmmon, Hist Disoonne at Oonoord. 

9. To state; express; phrase. 

stupidly put/ Inane Is the responae. 

Bing and Book, IL 001 

A thought *• hla who kindlea new youth in 1^ 

Or aoputf it as makes It more true. 

LotmU, Vnmclaotti de Verulamlo. 
The old Hvdroua appears aa a Greek colony, placed, aa 
one of the old geographen happily putt it, on the mouth 
either of the HadiSdlc or of the lonum aea. 

if. A, AVeenum, Venice^ p. 81& 

10. To render; do; turn; translate. 

I have put thia Boke out of Into Vrenabhe, and 
translated it aseu out of Vrenaohe into EnglyuMdie. 

J/ofuMllf, navela, p. 6w 
Bo did euery aoholer A aecnlar clerke or versilier, when 
he wrote any abort poeme or matter of «km 1 loason,put it 
in lyme. PuHUnhuin, Arte of Eng. Poeale, p. la 

Ilf. To posit; affirm. 

The true fialtii puttutk the reauireotlon, whtdi we be 
warned to look fdreveiy hour. The heathen phlloaophera 
denying that, did put that the aonla did ever live. 

Ana toSIrT. Mora,eto. (Parker Boo., 1880; 

19. To apply; use. 


I. (Parker Boo., ueoXikiaa * 


lloe. Ai 0 ftik(;Kiiit(B.E.T. 6 .lp. 28 & 

The great dlflerenoe in the noUona of mankind ia from 
the different uae they put their fsoultlea to. LoSn. 

In truth ii ia rare for me to put pen to paper for private 
oorrespondenoa ao much Is my Ume and attentiSni en- 
grossed bypabUo buainsaa 

WtuMmUm, To CdL Ssml Washington, quoted 
rinN. A.Bev.,GZLIIL482. 

18t. To lay down; give up; surrender. 

No iiisn hath more lone than thia that a man putts his 
lyf for hlae ITendU. Wgriy, John xv. 18. 

PutltlnaMSyt. Bee oaMg.— Put the ossa elltptioally 
put eaao, suppose the case to be; snppoae. 
but put Ms soss, in travel 1 may meat 
Some gorgeoua atructuin, a brave frontispieoe, 

Shall I stay captive in the outer court? 

A Jmmn, New Inq, iU. 2. 
Put earn our author ahoold, once more, 

Swear that hla play were good. 

B. Jenmm, Poetaster, Ind. 

Put tAs easfL 1 was a gentleman (which, thank God, no 
one can aay of me); wmI— my honour makea me quarrOI 
with another genuemau of my acquaintance. 

Sheridan, The Blvris, Iv. 1. 
TO bo But to tt, to be hard pressed or tried; bedrivento 
exirenutles ; be ambarraiaeo ; be bampered. 

Othera of them were worse put to 41, whar they were 
fdne to eate doggiL toadi, and dead men, and ao dyed al- 
most alL Bradford, Plymoath I'laiitatloi^ p. 187. 

Ilie pathway waa here alao exceeding narrow, and there- 
fnru good OhnsUan wo# the more put to it; tor when he 
aougfit In the dark to ahun the ditch on the one band, he 
waa ready to tip over Into tiie mire on the other. 

Bunpan, Pfigrim'a Progreiuy p. 1.SSL 
To bo put to ono^ tminpi, to be driven to one's re- 
aonroee or endeavor.— TO put a bono In any 000*0 
hoodt. See 6ofisi.—T6 put about (a) Nout., to reverie 
the oonrao of. (It) To put to Inconvenience^ trouble^ an- 
noyance^ bewlldenneu^ or embarraaament : aa he waa 
much put about by that oocorrenee. 

“Nay,** pleaded Jeremiah. *'Tbee art aony for what 
thee aud; thee wereaore put about, or thoe wouldn't have 
aald It" Mnu OaOttU, Sylvia's Lovers, xxxvL 

(s) To publlah; declare; circulate. [CDlloq.] 

Put It about In the right quarter that you’ll buy queer 
bills by the lump. JMDtefw, Our Mnti^ Friend, IL 6. 

Tojmt oU 0 B 0 *a oggo into OBO baOkot A nail In ono’a 
ooffin, an apo In tmo's hoodt. Bee eagt, oqftn, ape.— 
To put aa ond to. Seosmt.— Thputastopto. see 
stqp.— To put away, (at) drive away; remove; expel. 

This oyle, that la to aele quinta eaaenoiaof gold, hath the 
mooate awotnea aud vertn to a-awage and putts atari the 
ache of wouiidta. 

BookqfQuMe Bmenee (ad. ForalvallX p. KX 

Henry the Fifth put away the Fiiara Allenaand aela'd 
to hlmsdf loqouot, a year. SOden, TOhle-Klk, p. la 
(6) To renounce ; discard. 

Put avfoy the gudi which your fathera served. 

Josh. xxlv. 14. 

(c) To divorce. 

Ia it lawful foreman toputatooF hia wife? . , . Moses 
■nffered to write a bill of divorcement, and to put her 
away, Mark x. 2, 4. 

(dt) TU dlqioae of. 

lie took two akins and a half, • . . whloh he carried to 
Mr. Cutting’s ahipi and put It away there for twenty-four 
■liillinga. WinUirop, Hist New England. IL 426. 

By reasim some Hollanders, and othenL had bin there 
latdy Iteforo him, who carried away with them all the To- 
bacco, ho waa forced to pul atoop all hla commodities upon 
trust till tho next onqi. 

Quoted 111 Copt. John 8mith*§ Worki, II. 271. 
TO put baOk. (a) To hinder; delay. (6) To raatore to 
the oriidnal place, (e) To set as the hauda of a clock, to 
an earlier time, (d) To refuse ; say nay to. 

Coming from thee, 1 could notput him basir. 

Shak,, Luoreotv L StA 
To pot by. (a) To turn away; divert 

Watch and raalst the devil ; hii chief designs are to bin- 
der thy desire in good, to put thee by frrom thy miritnal 
umplcyment Jsn Tapfor. 

(b) To act or thrust aside. 

Just God, put bp tb' unnatural blow. 

OowUy, Davidal^ UL 
The ehanorilor, aedato and vain. 

In oourteoUB words return’d reply. 

But dallied with hla |^an ohain. 

And, smiling, put Uie question bp. 

Swiiipaim, Day-Dream, The EevIvaL 
(s) To idaoe In aafe keeping; save or store up: a%*'toput 
bp aomeihliig for a rainy day."— TO put down, (a) To 
repreaa ; oruah ; suppress. 

The great feast at Whitehall waa on Tuesday, where is 
nnapaakahle braveiy ; but the Duke of Ohevreuaeput down 
onra. (kmrimndTimeeqfChatiet I.,l, Bt. 

Sir Fetor ia auoh an enemy to scandal, 1 believe ha would 
have It put down by parliament 

Sheridan, School for Scandal U. 2. 
Q) To degrade ; deprive of authority, power, or place, (c) 
To defeat ; put to rout; overoome; exooL 

Hie Spaniards, notwithstanding they are the Maafera of 
the Btaida of JcwAl stood astonUbad at the Beauty of 
thaaa oonfeaaad UMmaslvai tobeput dowN. 

MaunSTLatten, L tv. L 


VBt 

(dt) To bring into disnee. 

Sugar hath pu t down thauaa of henay. 

Hers Is no trading; oatriaraftom moatplacas putdoiPNe ; 
nor no reoaivtog efauy money, though, inug due. 

Shirlip# quoted In Bradtord’a Hymonth Biantatleitp. S46. 
(i) TO oonfOto; sllcnoa. 

Mark now, how a plain tale ehan put yon down. 

Mr., 1 Hen. IV., It 4. 9SL 
Aalllve; madam, yon put them all doini 
With yonr mara swenffth of Judgment 

(/) TO write, aa In a snbaoription-list or In a peogn u n; ai; 
topuf one’s name detail for a handaoma lum ; to put one 
detail lor a toast ora q^eob. (p) To give up; do without 
(lBiig.1 

Ha had sat himielf not only toputdoten hla oarriageL but 
. . . to order the whole aatahliinmant on thequMfeat foot- 
tag poselbla. Geoipa EUot Danld Dcronda, xxIt. 

TOputfOrth. (a)To atratch out; reach. 

Boput/orth his hand, and took her. Gen. vUL 9, 
(b) Toahooiout; send forth or out as a qiront 

A standard of a damaak rose with the toot on waa act 
. . • upright in an earthen pan full of fair water wltbont 
any miztare: . . . within the space of ton days the atan- 
dard dldput/wM a fair green leaf. 

Aiaeii,NatHlst,|407. 

( 0 ) To exart; bring intoaotlon. 

Virgil putMA himself Jbrtb to attribute to Augustus (ke- 
aar the best of human honours. 

Bacon, Advanoement of Learning, L 97. 

In honouring God, put/orth all thy atrength. 

Jer. fWuier. 

(d) To propose; offer. 

Bamaon aald unto them,! will now put/wtA a riddle unto 
you. Judges xiv. 12. 

At their request he put forth him lelfe to make a trlall 
... of hla alull. Bradford, llymouth Flantation, p. 211. 
(ff) To laaue; publlah. 

I am not yet frilly determined with myielf whether 1 
will put forth iny book or no. 

AfrT. More, Utqpla, Ded. to Fetor Gileq p. 11. 

The propaaed Congieas, commmily called the **8tamp- 
AotCongreaq" . . . alao^/ortA a declaration of colonial 
rights, acknowledging aliegiwoe to the crown, and olahn- 
ing “all the Inherent rights and privilegeaof natoral-boni 
aubjeota within the kingdom of Great &itain." 

A. JohneUm, Enoyc. Brit, XXUI. TSX 

TPpntflnrthimS*ilisndsffiJnit seeAond.— Tbpnt 
hiSOg iomOtSt, See to hw Aeadt tflmtAer, under Mpi. 
— Tb pat In. (a) To hand In ; present 

He la toput to hia aniwer the I8th of January. 

rafpofe. Letters, XL 09 l 
( b) TO Introdnoe among othera ; Interpose. 

Give me leave to put in a word, to tell von that X am 
glad yon allow us different degrees of wortn. 

Jeremy CMer. 

(e) To insert: aAtoputfnapaaaageorolanae; toputfria 
adon. (d) TD appoint to an ofHoe. 

The archbishop Is put in by the patriarob of Conatantl- 
nende, and Uia metn^ltan makes the blabopi; who put 
4 h the nrleata. 

Descrtpttan of toe East IL L 
Wft «Bt 111 wii a-rn itarmfla to irnt In nr into wwwwwia- 
iion. to pat lnninSLto%t In pladgs. to put in pnuh* 
SoA Boctho nraniL— Topnt IntSepSbB. Seep^T 

He had two or three times resolved to better himarif 
and topfitin the pin, meaning hejiad made a vow to re- 
frain from drinking. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Foot, X. 846. 

Tb mit off. (a) To push off from land; pnah out Into toe 
water. 

Two of them going out of the boat fio caused the hoati- 
men topi at of toe boat 

WfntAngt, Hist New England, L 874 
(b) TD pafan off ; pass fraudulently ; fDlst 

The Natives are for putting og bad Money, if poaalhbr 
they can. Jkmpder, Voyaffeq XL £13. 

It lathe hardest case In the world that Mr. Stede should 
take up toe artlflotal reports of hla own faction, and then 
put them c/upon the world as “additional feanof apop- 
uh successor." Miff, Public Spirit of the WiugB. 

(et) ID dlqKMe ot aa by barter or mle ; aell. 

In y« midds of these diatnetionq thqy of Leyden, who 
had put of their aetata, and laid out toair moneys, were 
brought into a greats straight 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 46. 

These ahtpa, by roaaon of thdr short pa««ga, had stole 
of provialons left which they put og at eaqr vatae, via 
blaonitatSOatoeiinndred; bev at A tho bemhaad, ate. 

Witdhrep, Hist New 169. 

(d) TD take off or lay aside; doff. 

None of na put qf our dotoea. Neh. Iv. 21. 

HeU about ms; 

Behind me, aud before me; yet 1 dare not; 

Still fearing worse, put of my wretched bdng. 

Beau, and FI, B:iiight of MUta, Iv. 1. 

Oould hee put qf hla body with hia little Ooato he had 

B it etemttle without a burthen, and dohang’d but one 
aanen for another. 

ife. a Cbb0* i 

(^Todiamlaa; diaoaid. 


to ^ earpjti yayn e 


To 


that pnrpoe he payni 
Pettrwe/SicfmyCSL 9. T. &), 1 11414 

The dotoiera dl . . • put qf 

^ 
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Cf) To Utter; pot^m; ddfgrMU^ jyl qf tgmtlMiig 
to ft nMfooontwItot ftaaon; to jMt qf one's deptortoro n^tmeUp to tnpplp 
forftweek. 

The promlied ooUeotion was long jnrt qf mider Tftrkmi 
ptetei£ J f eti ttrf e y, Htit. Bug., ti. 

(p) To dtftftt or baffle, ai bp delapf artlfloe, planilble ei« 


Do men In good eemett think thaiOod will be mrt of 
aoT or that the Iftir of Qod will be baffled with ft lie (dothM 
InaiooffT fflwM. 

When 1 atk, 1 am not to bo out of Madam. Mp, nok I 
take mj friend bp the button. 

Mdamltk, Good-natured Man, U. 
Haatlng% who wanted monep and not ononaot, wat not 
tobejnrtqfbptheordlnaipartUloea of Baitem negotia- 
tion. MmomOmiift Warren Hattinge. 

To put OB or BpoB. (o) [On* adt.l (L) To dothe, oorer, 
orlnToittheperaoii,or Mmepartoif ftkWith; amumeaia 
eorerhiBoraaaomathing tone worn: ai^ to put on one'e 
dothea; tojwtonanewpalrof glofet. 

He'a fdHfn on hit oork-hed'd dioon, 

And fait awa rade he. 

Bind JRBm (Chlld'i Balladi, UL 
wai Fhaba moreover, and alrp and iweet In' her 

j ai If nothing that ihe wore • • . had ever been 

jnU on before; or, If worn, wero all the freiher for It^ and 
with a fragrance ai If tbep bad lain among the roaebuda 
/Yrndhorno, Beven Oablei, XL 
Ifenoe— (S) To assume ; assume the garb or appearance 
of; Show extemaUp; exhibit: a% to put on a ademu 
oountenanoe^ or a snow of Interat; to put on lira 
We made kmv and contemn'd love; now aeem'd holy, 
With luoh a reverent put^ rceervetlon 
Which could not mlia» according to pour prlndidea 

fMeterTWttUpMse Chaae^ 111. 1. 
Putting off the Courtier, he now puts on the PhOowgdier. 

Mtoth BlkonoUaatei^ vt 

JM Kow an In tears, now sroiliiig, sad at parting. 

(Me. DtaaemUed, for ahe told me this bef^; 

Twai aUput on that I might hear and rava 

Dryden, Duke of Golae, UL 1. 
(8) To tom or let on: tom or bring Into action: as^toput 
on more iteem. (4) TO forward; promote. 

Tbli came handsomdp to put on the peace. 

AksmTSlat Hen. VH. 

(6) To instigate; indta 

Ton protect thla oourae, end put it on 
By poor allowanoe. ^TAoit., Lear, L 4. 2S7. 

These two^ as the king ooiicdved, put him on to that 
foul praotiae and illnaion of Bathana 

ApoihofftM ofXinff Jmnoi(ie»}, iNaim,) 
(6) Todeodvo; impoaeupon; cheat; trlok: aa,lwlUuot 
hoputvpon. 

The atoric found he wasput Hpoii» but set a good face^ 
however, upon hii entertainment. BVr H. i?JSWriaMge. 
(b) [On, prep.] (1) To Impoee upon ; Infliot npon. 

That which thou puttod on me, wUl I hear. 

BKLxvUf. 14. 

Sir, I mnat have you know 
That you are and Shall be at onr ploMure^ what 
PaShum we wlUput upon you. 

Beau, and FL, PhUaiter, L 1. 
To lay on; impute to: as, to put the blame on oome- 


111 try you for hla Murder, which I find you'd put on 
me, thou helllah Engine I fll o do . Grief A-la-Mode^ v. 1. 
(B) To Impel to ; Inetlgate to; Indte ta 
Ambition often putomen upon doing the moaneet offloea 
Tbooghta on VariooB Bubjeota 
But pray. Mr. Puff, what first put you on exerditngyour 
taloiita In thla way? Skortdan, The Crltlo, L 2. 

(4) To aiorlbe to 


ineredlble dbnoelta HfirlCBroi^ Vulg. Brr. 

Infrith,lnfBltl4 

You do not fair toput theae thlnga tgmi me^ 

Whioh can In no lortba 

B. Jomun, Bad Shepherd, 1. s. 
(5) To foist upon ; palm off on. 

Ite Lady Townibend haa pidced up a little atable-boy 
In the Tower, which the waiders have put igmi her for a 
natual son of Lord Kllmaniook'a 

WdSpd< Letters, n. 81. 
(ffllnlmatoreston; rest one's ease In; inbmltto: a^the 
umendantputihlmidf.igiontheoonntryCthat^ " 
not gnUty, and wUl go to trl^— Jto |mt 


Lheploada 


tn fmt oBig on or to hla manln. 

Bee the nonna— To pntoiSdiM 

To destroy, so as to blind : add of the ayea 
But BOW with a moat Inhumane orudly they who have 
put out the peoplei eyei reproach them of thdr bllnd- 
noasa JNIton, Apology for Smectymnnua 

(q> To extend; reach out; protrnda 
It oame to pan, when She travailed, that the one put 
cut hla hand. Gen. xxxvUL 28. 

(b) To cxthignlah. 

Is the light of thy Yndscstandlng now deane out outf 
Mter, Seven Deadly SIna, p. 24. 
(a) ToShoot teith.aaabndoraproot: a^toputoutleavea 
(d) Toanrt; nsa 
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Let uaan lit owsdvss In good oanaat to rodst aU man- 
norof tomivtatioiiB: let uaj^ out dl the atroMth which 
wenatunilly have to thla punm, and beg of God auper- 
> na with imt we have not 

Ap. ABmbmth Soimona IX. It. 
(o) To expd; o^oet: drive out; dlamlsa: a% toput out an 
Intruder; tobeputoutof offloa 
Tbe aame Day that ha fAdaml waa putt In Paradya, the 
same Day he waaput outt. Jfaudosfllo, Xtevela, p. 07. 
Whanne nature hath latt In yon plento 
Of alia goodnesaa by vertu and U gcaoa 
He neuere aaaemoled hem, aa acmeth mi^ 

Tbput pyte oids of hla dwdlyng daoa 

PoUtleal ibffM, eta (mL rimlvallX p. 07. 
They should pul out tour of the maglstrmioo from that 

S fwer and trait which the froeman had eommlttod to 
em. Wintkrop, Hlat New Rngland, II. 20ft. 

(/) Tb publish ; make public; iume: sa, to put out a pam- 
phlet. 

I was aurprlaed at thelmpudence of a Booth, whioh put 
out the Plotureiof some Indian Beaata with bard Namea; 
and of fonr that were Painted I found but twa 

JMtr, Journey to Peril, p. 177. 
They wereputtlivf out very ourloua atamjM of the aevord 
edlfloei which are moat famous for thdr beauty. 

Addimm, Worka (ad. BbhnX L 888. 
Every caao In which oopiea of the origind lettora can be 
compam with the reviled editloni put out by the wrltera. 

Stubbo, Medieval anciModern Hiat, p. 127. 
(y) To oonfnae ; disconoert 

My Aunt ia here, and ahe will put me out; you know 1 
oannot daiioo before her. 

ITyeJkorfry, Gentleman Dandng-Maator, iv. L 
Something haa gone wrong, Misi Fanny, I'm afrdd. 
Yon seem ^ oui; and It'a venr becoming, I give yon my 
honour. Wbpto HdeOfe, wSto 5^ I. viiL 

(A) To offend. 

You're a good old liriok to be aerions^ and not put out 
with me. T. Hughet^ Tom Brown at Bugby, IL 7. 

(ATnlayout. (1) To expend ;Bpend:a% to put out money. 
(2) To Invest ; piaoe at interest. 

He called his money in, 

But the prevailing love of pdf 
Boon split him on the former ihdf : 

11c put it out agdn. 

Drydon, tr. of Horace's Epodea^ II. 
(A To dislocate: as, to put out one's ankle.— TO pat out 
of light. HcedyAL— Topntovor. (a) lOmir.adv.] a> 
To rder; send. 

For the oertdn knowledge of that trath 
I put you oV to heaven and to my mother. 

Shak., K. John, L 1. 02. 
(2) 'iV>defer: poa^ne: as^ tbe court put otwr the caose to 
ihe next term. (8t) To tranifer; roaxe over; asaign. 

If ho Intends to oome hither, it were good he sold hli 
land, and paid his sitter her whioh ho promised 
when I put over Ills land to him. 

ITiiitArop, Hlat New England, I. 4fi8. 
(4) To knock over; kfll. t Australia.] 

'*X wouldn’t lose that phrtol for five ponndt" he said, 
**No— nor more. I ahould never have one like it again. 
Fveput <wor a parrot at twento yarda with it" 

n, Kingmey, Geoffry Hamlyn, p. 412. 
(A) [Oosr, prep.] (1) To place in authority over. (2) To 
inmaport acroas; feny or oany aoroaa. 

C!attlo . . . which oame late, and oonld not be put osor 
the river, lived very wdl all tbe winter without any bay. 

IFIntArqp, Hiat New England, L 219. 
Toinife thsixlntlia tuAvg, tbs boot on tba wroiif 
M, tho oart bofim tbo bono. Ree oui, oort— 
To pat tbs 0180 . See ooMi, and put tAoeoas, above.— TO 
pnftbadbaagBonoraponf. BeeoAot^.— Topnttoo 
xodLoBorapont. .Bee/oon.— Topntmbg]idto(or 
ontoX (A) ^ take hold of; begin ; undertake. 

Ye shall rejoice in all that ye put your hand unlo. 

Dent xU. 7. 

(A) To take or seiie^ aa in theft ; iteaL 
If the thief be not fbon^ then tbe maitor of the bonae 
Shall be brought unto the jndgei, to aee whether he have 
put hit hand unto his ueighbonr'a gooda. Ex. xxiL 8. 

Td put the bdin down. Boo Aeimi.— TdpattteUit 
or buiA to. Boo Aonii.— Td ]mt tbu and 

tbit togotneri to draw a oonolniion from certain dr- 
oamstanees ; think of two related facts and form an opin- 
ion thereon ; infer from given premises. 

FutHnq tAfr oiul tAot tepetAer — oomblning under the 
head *'thts" present appearanoex • . . and ranging under 
tbe head **tnat" the vialt to bu aiiter— the wmtohman 
reported to Mias Peoeber his strong soapldom 

IHbkmt, Onr Mutual Friend, iL 11. 
To pat throuffll, to oany or condnet to a sno c ss a fal ter- 
mination : as, the meaaure was put through without hesi- 
tation. 

That was the way he put her tAfoupA— 

••There!" said toe Deacon, "naow shell dew !" 

0. W. Bbhnet, The Deacon's Mast^eoe. 
Td pnt to(orantoX (•) {To, adv.] a) Td add; unite. 

I mnsto a-Ude SI manero aveotnn 
Fdr I muy not put too, nor tike away, 

PciSMoal Poom, eto. (ed. rornivalixp. 70. 
GO To put forth ; apply ; use. 

If tbe Iron be blunt, and he do not whet tbe edge^ then 
most be put to more strength. Eccl. x. ia 

Who shall nuMo his nower 
To draw those vtartnes ootofalloo/oftoimonni 
Whme they are drown'd, and make 'em shine sgsln? 

Emu. and PI, King and no King, Iv. 1 
(A) [1^ prcp.] (1) Td add to; unite with. 

Whatsoever God doeth, It shall be fdr ever; nothing can 
be put to It, nor any thing taken from It Eool. IlL 14. 


pot 

Cffl To drive: ftaree; fanpeli aa, to be put Ip one's Shift 
(8) To send, bring; or consign ta 

Such as were taken on either aide were out to the award 
or to too halter. Cforeiufon, Great Bebelliou. 

They put him to the cudgel fiercely. 

& Mle^ndlbras, UL L 1141 
(4) To expoee to ; refer to. 

Having loat two of their braveat commandera at sea they 
durat not put It to a battle at tea. iMooiw 

When our universal atate 
Waa to hamrd. 

Drydon, tr. of Ovld'a Metamoiph., L 
(ft) Td limit or oonfine to. 

If there be twenty waya to aome poor village. 

Til atrange that virtue ahould be put to one. 

MiddMon, Game at Che«; IL L 

^pnttoagtoad,todaAtli,toeirtb.topr«itlo8. see 
the nouna.— Td pat togottigr, to unite; dlaoe In jnxta- 
poaltion or combination.— Td TOt td Xlgbti. Bee r(yAt. 
-Td pat to th« Unab, to (tibo) teUtrio ^ bon^to 
tbo nidk, to trial, etc. Bee toe nouna.— TO pat two 
gad twotogotbar. Bameaa to put tAfr and tfcuismtA or . 
—To pat op. (at) To bear or anffer without proumt or 
reaentment; past uiinoticed or unavenged; overlook: 
now, to put up with. 

Take my armour off quickly, twill make him swoon, I 
fear; he la not fit to look on *£ that will put w a blow. 

h, Jtmmrn, Every Man In hla Humour, v. L 

Every body tells me I sm too properest gentleman In too 
town, and I put It up; for the truth Is, I disro not give any 
one too He. ShMog, Love Trioka IL 1. 

(ftt) To Bond forth or Slioot np^ as plants. 

Hartshorn . . . mixed with dung and watered putlctA 
up mnalirooms. moan, 

(e) To offer. 

1 oannot aoe how he will escape that beatoenlih Battol- 
ewie of multiplying words whlon Christ himselfe; that haa 
the putting «po( our Praieri, told ns would not be acoqit- 
able in hoavon. MiXkm, On Def. of Uomii. Bemo n at. 

The itinerant bookseller evades, w ondeavonrs to evade, 
the payment of an anctioneer’a lloenoe, by pMng-vp hla 
hooka at a high price, and himself decreasing toe terms. 

JfayAew, liondon Labour and Jxmdon Boor, L 828. 
(d) To start from a cover: as, to pul up a hara 

In town, whilst I am following oiio oharaotor, I am oromed 
In my way liy another, and up auoh a variely of odd 
oreatorea in ootli sexca that they foil the scent of one an- 
other, and puBdu the chaae. AdAtoon, Bpectator. 

I started off ona walk through the country —a Short one 
— incited thereto by the posalmlity of pulMtig up a deer, or 
slaying a jackal. W. IT, JhmeU, Diary in India, I. lOa 

(a) Tb hoard. 

Himself never pul fip any of the rent S^idman. 

pack ; store np^ aa for preservation : as, to pul 
or pork in Osaka. 

Not any of them would cato a bit with him, but put op 
aU the remainder in Basketa. 

Quoted In Capt, John AnffA’a Worln; L 101. 
(y) To put into ita ordinaiy place when not in nac; aa a 
Bword III its scabbard, or a purse In the poCket 
Faith, we may put tfp onr be jrae. 

Put toy sword up, traitor. Shak., Tempest, L 2. 400. 

Bhe pul up ber spectacles, Shut the Bible, and pnSbed 
her chair babk from the table. 

CAortoffa Broniif, Jane Eyre, xxiv. 
To Booommodato with lodging : as; I can put you up 
[or a night 

I'ae warrant ye’ll be weel pul m; for they never turn 
awa’ naebody frae the door. droll, Guy Mannering, L 

(I) To poat aa a candidate ; nominate for oleeUon. 

Boon after tola debate Pitt’s name was pul up by Fox at 
Brookes's. Maeaulay, William Pitt 

To imt opon. See toput on.— TO pat OS to, to give 
Information respecting ; make aoquatiited with ; explain ; 
teach : as, ho pul mo up to a thing or two ; we were m up 
to the ti^ or dodj^ l81ang.l«||&ll. Put, Set, Lay, Piaoe, 
Put la a very InddSnite woira. with a wide range of Idio- 
matlo uses. Set baa also a wide range ; it suggesto fixed- 
ness especlaUy of something iipiighl: as to rol a vaae or 
lamp on the table, or a chair by tlio table. Lay auggeata 
a horiaontal position : as to toy one's self down : to lay a 
knife or book on tbo table. Pforo anggosta definltenesa of 
location : as toptow one's finger on toe spot 
n. intrans, 1. To go or move; ogpooiallY, 
to go quickly; hasten. 

In fibrous [roots] • • . the s^i dcligbteih more In the 
earth, and therefore puUeth downward. 

Baron, Nat Hist, I Sri. 
Stay in your plaes know your own strength, and pul not 
Beyond the sphere of yonr activity. 

B. Jenson, Devil Is an Ass 1* !• 

2. To direct one’s ooume ; turn. 

His fniy tons appeased, he puls to land. 

Pryden, ASnelS vi. 664. 

Sf. To make an effort ; try ; endeavor. 

It it be pondblo 

That an areh-rillaln may ever be recover’d, 

This penitent raaeal win put hard. 

ffUtoher (and another^ False 0ns F* 

df. To pat the oase ; suppose. . 

lot us now putte that ye ban leve. 

CJtoiiror, Tale of Meltbeui. 
TO pat ahoatk to go about; turn back ; obange or re- 
verae one's oonne.— TOpnt at, to throw with an upward 
and forward motion of tfic arm. 
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o It MU mi upon t ttaM 
Thnr jnM aTIbt Van# ; 

And Nvan foot ajrond thorn a* 

Brown Bobin *1 Mv'd it mic. 

JhNi fho JMd and fKMo JU^COhliS^adi^ V. 17«)b 


To pnt KWOftar<fMUt,\ to atari toaoto: bul tomrti 
ybr nome after a orulae.— To put fur, to bid fur. 

And hehad^/afr for It, had notdoatluNtnrentedhlni, 
by which hla ufe and projeota were cnt off together. 

Htylin, IfUt. l^l^terlani, p. 180. (XMm.) 
To pnt for, to atart for; uapeclalljr, to get tai reaohite 
motion towanl with decided purpoM and Tigofona ac- 
tion : aa, to ptd/nr homo ; to pniiw the ahore.— TP pnt 
forth, (a) To aliuut ; bad ; geniuiiate. 

IViko earth from under walla where nettleapMt/wtt. 

fihaon, Bat. Hlat. 

Then the flowora put forth and apring, and then the 
Hniinci ahall acattor the nilata. 

iffflon, Chnruh-Oorernmentk 1. 0. 

(b) To act out; depart. 

Order for aea la given ; 

They have put forth the haven. 

BAoA, A. and C., iv. 10. 7. 
To put forwirdt, to haaten on. 

I am willing to forward aa faat aa my boaat will give 
me leaver though 1 fear nothing In your company. 

OMt^ In Walton’a An^gler, II. 228. 
To jpnt In. (a) ^raut., to enter a port or haTbor; eapu- 
elaUy, to deviate from tlie regular courae to aeek ahuller 
from atorma, or to reflt, procure proviaiona, etc. : Ut the 
ahip put fn to Charleaton. 

We Bailed f<v Mytlloue, but twC fn the flrat evening at 
Ihrdamilla in Hclu^ where 1 intched my tent^ wid lay all 
night, and the next evening arrived at the port of MyUlene. 

Ptteooke, Deauriptlon of the Kaa^ it 11. 14. 
(b) T(» call at and enter a idace^ aa ahouae of refreahniont 

We took hoTM, uid got early to BaldwIolL where there 
woa a fair, and we jmC in, and eat a inouthfnll of porko^ 
which they mode ua pay ltd. for, which vexed me much. 

Popyt, Diary. I. 22a 
(e) To daab Into covert for oafety, aa a bird when hard 
preaaed by a hawk, (d) To Interpoae. 

Be baa . . . kicked me three inr four tlinea alMiut the 
tiring’houae ... for but offering to put in with my cx 
perlence. B. Jonoon, Barlnolomew Fair, liid. 

And although aatrology may here put fn, uid plead the 
oecrett Influence of thia atar Ithe dog-atar] . . . 

Sir T. Browne^ Vnlg. Err., iv. 18. 
To put In for, to put In a claim for; make application 
for; aeektoobtSdn. 

Jacob had Buffered patiently the direction of tlioae that 
governed him, ao long aa the exciioeof hla minority was a 
good one. But, being now arrived at the age of 17, lie be- 
gan to put in by degroea /or hla ahare in the direction of 
affatn. Ifmee, Source eff the Nile, 11. 241. 

Many moat unfit peraona are now puttina in for tlmt 
place. At^. UtthoTt Letten, cxvi. 

To put off, to leave land ; aaii off. 

Let me cat the cable, 

And, when we are md ojf, fall to their throata. 

Shak,, A. and It. 7. 78. 
To put OB, to move or haaten on. 

ho put on, my bravo lioy, uid make the beat of thy way 
to Boulogne. Stenw, Trlatram Shandy, vlL tt. 

We putjon pretty fXit; the Juilaary. and guide to whom 
the horaea belonged, frmnently bioklng back In the ut- 
moat oonateniailun, leit they abould aend after ua, uid 
iiijore OB Boino way or other. 

Poooeko, Deacrlptlon of the Eaat^ II. II. 05. 
To put onl (a) yauk, to atari ; oalL (b) To leave and- 
denly; bo off; get out. (c) In tanning nioroooo leather, 
to remove amaU frngmenta of fleali atUl adhering to the 
fleah-oide of the tanned aktu% and at the aame time to 
atretoh and amooth the akitia. Formerly done almoat ox* 
duatvelv by luuid-labor, thla operation la now largely per- 
formed ny pntting-out inaehiiiea.— To put OTOr. (a) To 
Ball over or aernaa. (b) To remove her meat from the goiwe 
into the atoiuach : aaid of a hawk.— To put up. (a) To 
take lodging! ; lodge, (b) To offer one’C lelf aa a oaiidi- 
date. 

The beaata met to ohuae a kltig, when several pul up. 

SirJi, UBArango. 

(e) To aheath tlie aword ; eeaae from further oonteat. 

Trotli, 111 put up at all adventurea, master : 

It eomea off very fair yet 

Middleton (and othere). The Widow, L 2. 
(d) To pay down or atake monw. rshmg, U. 8.]— TO put 
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6t« Aa uttomvt; purtteuluTly. •& uttompt to 
avoid somethiug, as whan a bizd or baairt of 
ohaae, hard pregsad, geeks gafaty under cover. 

The stag’s waa a forced pul, and a chaaoc n^er than 
aehotoa Str lUVMttnmge, 

4 . A game at cardg, played generally by two 
people, but gometimeg by three, and often four. 

whole pack la uoed In playing but only three oarda 
are dealt out at a time. Whoever gaina at leaat two trfcka 
out of the throe oounta live polnta, which make game. 
There are aome playing at bobkHnmmon, aome at trick- 
track, aome at picket, aome at cribidga and, jperhapa, at 

aby-taUe In a ' 

and all-fourea. 


aby-table In a corner, four or five baimieea feuowa atput 

OiMifilrgCMIagieA’a Fad# ffaaiim (Ifwk 

fp.75. (UMweU,) 

He had heard an old tailor aav that In his youth, fifty 
years agub put waa a common publio-houM game. 

Maphew, London Labour and London Foot, 1. 207. 

6. A contract by which the partv giraing or 
making the game agrees, in congiaerauon ugu- 
ally of a certain gum of money, that he will ac- 
cept and pay for gpecifled gocniritieg or eom- 
moditieg which the party named therein, or 
the bearer of the contract, at or within a time 
named, ghall, at the option of the latter, offer 
to sell the former at a gpeoified price, it lauaed 
chiefly In the atook-market, for speonlative pnnoaea, and 
If the Intent of the parties la to aettle the difference of 
iniee In money, It la illegal. 

Gran. And all this ont of Change- Alley? 

WU. Every ShUling, Sir; all out of Stocka 
PuUm, Bulls, Kama, Bean, uid Bubbles. 

CVbbfT, Befuaal, 1. 

Aput la an option to deliver, or not deliver, at a fntnre 
day. BUbee and Simonda, Law Prod. Kx., p. Aa 

pnt^ (put), fi. [Algo putt; porhapg < W. pwt, 
any ghort thinjg; oLpwtaiif pwtog, a gquat wo- 
man.] Arugiic; a clown; a gilly fellow; a gim- 
pleton; an oddity. [Eng.] 

Aa ho gave the good-night to two or three young fellowi 
a little before uur landing^ one of them, Instead or return- 
ing the olvlIJty, asked us what queer old put we had in 
the boat. AddMcn, Sir Beger at Vaiixhall. 


, (vH^tl-tlT), a. [<F.iH»tol(faB6p.Pg- 

jputeMffo. CLL. putatintSf supposed,?! h^watare, 
pp.|Mftews, think, suppose: BeejpnniMeii7] Bu^ 
poslkl; repnted; oommonlj thought or daemea; 
as, tbejnifsMve fkther of a child. 

Thus thtngs Indlffarent beiiig esteem'd naeful or ploiia, 
eoame onatonary, and then oane for reverence into a 
I and naurp'd autboilty.- 

J§r. Tsplor, Dtauaalvellrom Popery, XL L | A 

Her mtfogM perenta had Im pr eaaad, 

On their departure, their eiuotament 

Btirndiig, Bug and Bool^ 1 17A 


up to, to advance to ; apprnaofi. [Bare. J 

With thla he pul up to my lord ; 

The oourtlera kept their dlatuice due. Sw(tt 
TO put up with, to bear without resentment or repining; 
tolerate: aa. to pul up with muiy uinoyancea; to put uP 
with injury ; to pul wp with bad fare. 

It would no more repay na for all the Inaolenoe that we 
have put up with than does Uie Infllotlon of a forty-ahU- 
ling fine on the cabman recompense the gentleman whom 
ho has blackguarded for an hour in a crowded thorough- 
fare. Biaekwood^e Mag., XCVL 126. 

pnt^ (put), fi. [Formerly also putt; < IdE. put^ 
e.] 1. A thrust; a push. 

The dear creature. I doubted not, wanted to initruot 
me how to answer the oaptalii'a home pul. 

Biehmrdton, ClarUBa Harlowob IV. 816. (Ihietoa.) 

8. A oast or throw ; speciffcally, a throw made 
by an upward and forward motion of the arm, 
as in putting the atone. [Pronounced in Sc*ot.- 
land put.] 

The put of the stoon then malst nut recha 
To lull myste la In thl alone. 

ffgmiif to FlrpUi, etc. (B. B. T. B.X p. 7A 


What Letaore aald to you upon that oeoaalon von ought 
to have home with more dooenqr • • • than to nave call- 
ed him country put SteeU, Speotator, No. 208. 

put*H (put), n. [< OP. pute, puite (m Pr. Sp, Pg. 
puta as It. putta), a prostitute, fern, otputfpuit, 
poutf f)Ot (as Sp. Pg. Jpttto as It. putto)^ foul, 
bad, vnoked.] A strumpet; a prostitute, 
put^t, n. All obsolete form of jitfi. 
putUM (pd'tSj), n. [< OF. putaae (ML. 

fornication, proBtitution, \puUi, a pros- 
titute: see pufS.] In fam, progtitution or for- 
nication on the part of a woman. 

If any heir female under gnardianahip were gnllty of 
putage, she forfeited her part to her ooheiro. 

/oeob, Law Diet. 

putailat, u. A variant form of pitaHe. 
pntamon (pfl-tft'men), n.; ^\. puiamina (pu- 
tam'i-n^). [< L. putamen, a trimming or cli{)- 
piiig, wute, hu8k,s|iul«ir6, cleanse, trim, prune : 
see patoMon.] 1 . In hof., etidoearp of a fruit 
when hard and stony; the shell of a unt, or 
the stone of a stone-fruit or drupe ; also, one of 
the pyrenm or apparent seeds of some drupes. 
See drupe and emoearp, and out under drtqw. 
— 2. In (fmiih., the soft shell of an em; a last 
layer of tough tenacious albumen %pogited 
upon the soft white of the egg, forming a mem- 
brane in and upon which the hard shell is de- 
posited. — 3. In anatf the outer suine of gray 
matter of the lenticular part of the corpus stri- 
atum of the brain. The claustrum separates 
the putamen from the cortex of the brain, 
patamlnons (pf-tarn'i-nus). a. [< putamen 
(•min-) + -ous.] Of or pertwing to tne puta- 
men : as, nputaminaus envelcm or membrane, 
putaaism (pfl'tft-nism), n, [CF.putanime (as 
Bp. putanimo,^tai 9 mo ss It. puttanimo), pros- 
titution, < putain (» It. puttana), a prostitute, 
< pute, a prostitute: see puf^,] Customary 
lewdness or prostitution in a female. Bailep. 
pntation (pv-ta'shqn), ft. [< BIE. putain, < 
OF. putaUuUj < L. pufaMofu-), a pruning, lop- 
ping, also (LL.) a reckoning, computing, oon- 
sideriuff, < puiare^ pp. pufafus, cleanse, trim, 
prune, fig. adjust, settle {ratUmm or raftoneg) 
aocounts ; hence reckon, count, compute, value, 
estimate, esteem, consider, think, suppose, be- 
lieve; < puffur, clean, dear: see pufr.] 1. A 
lopping or pruning, as of trees; pruning. 

Eke thai be iqite vn(o jnitaetoii 
Of bowea drie or foule etaokm. 

PaBadfuf, Huabondrie (B. E. T. B.X p. 9L 

8. The act of considering, deeming, or sup- 
posing; supposition; estimation. 

If we were not the aotori and tufferera It la not pogahle 
that we should be made the natural aulueeta of the aool- 
dents of another’s body, by any pnfotton, estimation, or 
misjudging whataoevar. AMtor, life of Fadth, uL A 


Putattve msxxlagB, in mmon Utw, a marriage o 
ed In violation of an Impediment, but in good nlth on the 
part of at leaat one pang. 

FQt-bFt (pfit'bi), n. An excuse for setting aside 
or ignoring. Boo quotation under puUoff. 
put-mMt (ptit'kfts), n. [<pBfl, e., +pbjreas6i, 
n.] A proponnder of hypotheses, or hy^theti- 
cal oases. 

He naed to say that no man could be a good lawyer that 
waa not a put oate 

JhvwfffwIA, LoidGnllfaid,I.aa (Daviee.) 

putchukt. PUtbhOOk (pn-chnk', pu-ohok'), n. 
[E. IndT) In India, the costus-root.— Onen or 
nal^ ffxesn pntdink, the Chlneae ArlffoloeMs rtow^ 
vilam: aoealledfrom aomereeemblanoeof its rootetook 
to the putohuk imported fktnn India. It is used as a reme- 
dy for burna and Indlgeatlon, and, like many other apeoies 
of ArieUdaekia, la regarded aa an antidote to anakoimaoo. 
Phyatolans, however, now credit theae plants with the vlr- 
tnea of dlapboretiea, atimnlant tonic% and emmenagoguea 
only. I’he drug Is obtained chiefly from onltlvatlou, and 
is at Ningpo a farge artlde of oommeroe. 
pntet (pfit). a. [< L.piifiw, cleansed, clean, clear, 
pure, unmixed (usually joined withpums, pure : 
punts vutus, or purus ae pufiis), orig. pp., < 
•/ pUy in punw, pure, clean: see pure. From 
this adj. are also ult. E. putamen. putaUoHy pu- 
taUvey eamputOy counO-y acoount, oGputOy re^te, 
etc.] Clear; pure; mere. 

Arminlua . . . aoknowledgea faith to be the pure pnto 
giftofUod. JE(p. Hon; Via Media (trana),v. (Daviee.) 

Generally pore pute Itallana, preferred in England, 
transmitted the gun they got . . . Into their own coun- 
try. Fiilifr,Wortblea,York,in.464. (Daviee.) 


That eanae . . . was pure and pute faethma. 

Boget Morth, Exameii, p. 527. (Daviee.) 

puteal (pfi't^l), n. [L., a stone curb sur- 
rounding the' mouth of a well, < puteusy a well: 
seepif^ .] An inclosure surrounding a well to 
prevent persons from falling into it; a well- 
curb. Sonlptnrod examples of both antiquity and the 
middle agee ooour, among which are works of art of high 
exeellenoe. See cut under pgm. 
puteli (pht'e-li), fi. Ind.] A brood flat- 
bottomed boat, need for transporting the pro- 
ducts of India down the Ganges, it la from 40 to 



PatellortheGai 


65 feet lonA lightly made, and capable of oonveyiim a 
heavy oaigo. The pntell is aurroounted by a large flat- 
topped shod, neariy oi long aa the boat, and eaniea a sin- 
gle huge square aalL 

imtenaf.n. l[UE.y < OF. puterie(ss Op. puteria; 
ML. reflex p«ferto),pro8titntion, < puto, a pros- 


V'pay, lA/ink. 'Cf.pgfHd.] 1. StinSi^^ rotten. 

This Mother of dlvineet Love^ aa pure 
As la that other fniitl / 

J. Beaumont, Tegdha, IL 22a 

8. Mean; low; worthless; foul; dirty; dis- 
gusting. 

PuMd fSblea and rldtonloni flotlona. 

Jer. Toglbr (?X Arttf . Handaomepcaa, p, 12A 

FQtlditfft (p«.tid'i-ti), u. [< puHd + -<f^.] 
The quality of being pntid ; foulness ; vileness ; 
meanness. 

pilttUbMBt (pfl'tld-nes), n. [< puUd + -sssf-] 
Thequallty of being pntid; rottenness; phtid- 
ity. 
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totaiiitoil 


wtth gtfllQk or oiiloiii.pv. 
toBMka Choir jiifftfirtt 


Tmm oI the Obaroh, p. lOQi (AMte.) 

pnttOf (pftt^og), «. t< pui^ (f) + logl.) In 
Mtp., one of ft number of abort pieoea ox tim- 



fta putnfaeUve* 

JhiMa^imU aoCloii on the hlood and Umhoi after the 
lapae of eome home. AHta. and HmunL^ IX. 868. 

n. n. An agent or a aubatance that produoea 
putrefaotion. 

patraflftotodf (pd'ti4-fak-ted)| o. {Also putri- 
faeted; < L. putre^tus. pp. of pnfrefam'e^ 
pntrefy, + hwI^.] Ihitria; puf 

Vennine bred of jnifin^o 
Mardon, Antonio 


c, potloci #. putlog«halcs; f, ledger. 


ber uaed in bnilding to carry the floor of a scaf- 
fold. They are plaoed at right aiutlea to the wall, one 
end reetlngon the ledgeraof tneaoalrold, and the other in 
bolee left m the wall, called puUog-hoUt, 
putlog-hole (pOt'log-hai), n. One of a aeriea 
of amall holea left in a wall, to admit the ends 
of putlogs. 

pnt^ (pdt'df ), n. An excuse ; a shift for eva- 
sion or delay. 

There be ao many ao many pnt-byea, ao many 

reqiecU and conaideratlonB of worldly wladom. 

Latimtr, Sennon of the Floiigb. 

**We want t* man who came here for hiding leat night; 
t* man oidled John Whitehead.” **He came not here laat 
night” **That*e a He oame thia morning — 

A. H. Herr, mend OUria, ill. 


putolB (^* pron. pll-two'). II. ([F. jfmwwa 
‘ ‘ r), a polecat, its fur, a brush mi 



and Mellida, 11., Ir. 4. 
putrefaction (pd-trf-fak'iihpn), a. [Alsopufri- 
f action; < M.Kpuirffaeeiounf < OF. putrcfaeiionf 
F. putrefaction as Pr. putrtfaeeio as Bp. putro- 

r/ojtone, < 
putre- 
fy,'} 1. The act or 
process of puiirafying: the decomposition of an- 
imal and vegetame substances, attended by the 
evolution of fetid gases. PntrefacUon la at iireaent 
believed to be a result of the activity of organlama of the 
Blmploat form Uie JSeMitomjfMtmu it can therefore take 
place only when the condltiona are favorable for the life 
and growth of these organisms. A temperature of from 
00 * to so* F., a moderate degree of humidity, and limited 
acoeaa of air are the condiUons moat favorable to putre- 
faction. Extreinos of heal and cold, salt, augar, vinegar, 
carbolic acid, oormaive sublimate^ and other antlaeptioa 
urevent putrefaction by deatrqyingor rendering inactive 
the organlama which induce it. The chemical changes 
in a putrefying body are most complex. From proteid 
bodies are formed leuoln, tyraain, a oonalderable number 
of alkaloida, the ptomainea, compound ammonias, fordro* 
aulplild, and many other solid and gaaeoua prudueta. 
fsmienhrtfon, and perm fhaerg (under perm). 


Wounds sad hrnlMft and Xsa.i. 6. 

Whtmw tiMqr ahewe nppe thaire fertilltee, 

So tame h«n with the idougb to jndrM#; 

And after that thl lande ihal mni^ls. 

Mtedfos. Unabondrto (£. & T. B.X p. 188. 

Hany aalMlaaoea in nature whioh are ■oUd do pufrOV 
and oonmpt into wormi. 

Bacon, Advancement of teaming, t 48. 
■lyil. JDeeeg, Corrupt, etc. Bee fpf. 
putroaoenoe (p^L-tres'Sns), n. [< F. putrcacenec 
SB It. jnitrcoeenpa; as putrcMCHlt) 4* -Cf.] Pu- 
trescent character or oondition ; tendency to 
putridity or decay; a putrid state. 

We must oonfeas In the common pvfrseeenee It may pro* 




mote elevatton, which the breakitw of the bladder 
80 small a part in man, cannot oonaidenhly advantage. 

BHr IF. Browne, Vnlg. BrrTw. ft 
iptlng to atorlllxe a putreaolble solution by 
Did, ft was found that, Ui< * 


In attem] 
meaiiB of oo) 


jmfresesnes was delaysl, In no oaae were the otgantana 
' SL Mum. VL 888. 


lough In some oaaee 
e the oti 
Seionoe,^ 

[< OF, putrescent 


ML. 
ie of 


AUe phlloBophoria aoyn tl 
gendrid of putr^aoeioun of I 
bumouria. Boat qf Quinte j 


its fur, L. sti^j eeeputid.^ A brush 


that the fenere oontynuele ia 

A blood and of corrapoioun of 

Boot qf Quinte Emmoe (ed. FuralvallX p. 81. 

All croaiurea that have breath In their noatrila muat 
suddenly return topufr^oeMon. 

i. Walton, Gomidote Angler, p. 81. 

Faateur proved that In the special fermentation which 
bears the name of tmtrqfaoUonmo prlmuin movenaof the 
tnUrqfa4nion resides in miormiooplc vibrios of absolutely 
the some order aa those which compuao the butyric fer* 
menu Life qf Paotowr (tranB.X p. 67. 

2. Putrefled matter. 

putrefactioUBt (pu-tr^-fak'shus), a. [< pM{rc- 
facti(o») + -oiM.j Putrefying ; putrid. 

Orunkciineaso, whose putrqfaoHout alirae 
Darkens the sploiidour of our common wealth. 

Tinuif WMoUoiK. K T. fk), p. 70. 

pntrefactiTB (pfl-trf-fak'tiv), a, [Alsoptcfri- 
faoHve; as F. putref " " 

httivOf 


see 01 

I to be made of the hair of the polecat, 
r painters of ceramic ware. 

pntOO (pnt'd), n. [Cingalese.] A dish made 
from flour or meal from the germinal shoots of 
the nalmyra-nut, soraped oocoanut, and jack- 
fruit^ much esteemed by the Cingalese. 

PntoniUI (pij-t6'Ti-UB), ft. [NL., < L. pafor, a 

ak: see puUd,] An exten- 

I sub- 
instoad of 

38 as'in Mustcla,' and containing the animals 
known as weasels, stoats, ermines, polecats, fer- 
rets, and nUnis, Thor are related to the marteni and 
sables, but are amaller, with much slenderer body and tall, 
and very short llmba. They Inhabit nearly all oountriea. 

They are often destructive to poultry, but are beneficial in 
" * Bpeolealnhabit- 

^ f the tall 

. r, known 

aa ormtno. The common weaaeL PuUniua valgairia, ia one 
of the amallest spooieB, 0 or 8 InclieB long, with a short 
tan. P. armOiM la the common stoat or mnlne. P.fm- 
ttduo la the pdleoat, of which a variety, P,/uro, commonly 
anelbinowith pinkeyes, la the domeitloated ferret. The 
apotted poleoai le P, oarmaUeuo, (See sannaffer.) The 
blaok-footed ferret of tlie western prairies of the United 
matooiMP»(QipumuonttX)nig^ The bridled weasel of 

Booth Amerioa la P.jronatuo, A Siberian form, P. riMri- 
ooM, is the red aablcy ohorok, or kolinsky (which aee). An 
aquatic epeoiea eomewhat utter-lika la P, lutrooia, the Bu- 
ropoanmlnk. The Amerioan mink ia P. risofi. Beeontauii- 

a' [MB., < OF. pute, a prMtitute . see trefactivo character, quality, or conditi 
i)ft<8,] A pimp; a procurer; a keeper of a - - 

brothel. Chaueer, 

put-pin (pflt^pin), II. [< puti, f!,, 4- obj. piftl.] 

UBin<8h*4iift. 


completely destroy* 
putraacant (pu-tres'gnt), a. ^ 

=* It. putrescente, < L, putre8cm(U)8, ppr. of jpu- 
trescere, grow rotten, decay, freq. from ptifrere,. 
be rotten or putrid: seepafriVi.] 1. Becoming 
or growing putrid, or fetidly rotten; in oourBe 
of putrefying; tainted with putrefaction or de- 
cay : as, pu treseen t flesh . 

Btatdy, externally powerful, although undermined and 
imfrMosnl at the core, the death'Sirioken empire ariU 
daahed book the aaaiuilta of its barbaroua enemies. 

MaOoy, Dntoh R^nbUo, 1. 18. 

If from tlie hoapitala . . . 

All the diBeaaea In uiio must were gathered, 

Such waa It here, and such a aienon oame from It 
Aa from jmfrMMiif limbs is wont to Isaac. 

htnu/feUow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, xxix. 61. 

2. Of or pertaining to the process of putrefko- 
tion: as. a pufm/focMf smell. 
putraBdola (pfl-tresM-bl), «. [< OP. (and P.) 



Jso pici 

Bp. Pg, putrefaotivo 
trefaetus, pp. ox putre- 
1. Pertainingto 
(for smell or pro- 
fermentation. 


lUputrcfattivo, < L. , 

/acJCTc, putrefy : see pu 
putrefaittion : as, the 
cess, or the putrefaeti 

If the bone be comiptod, the putrqfaeltpe ameU will dis- 
cover it IFiMfiuin, Surgery. 

There were small signs vet of the acetous and nutrqfiao- 
Hoe stages which were to follow In the victory and decline 
of PurlUuilam. Lowdl, Among my Book% lat aer., p. 164. 

2. Causing putrefaction. 

The veeaela of the living body, whether of man or ani- 
mals, ore sealed up beyond the reach of jmMaoavo germi 
80 long as they are in a sound and healQiy state. 

S, B. Uorriet, Wonders of Flaiit IJfe^ p. 77. 

j, ft. Pn- 
or condition. Also 


/ 


ihesf. It Is oharaoteriaod ^ 
era in dense heads at the no 


Home M push-pin, 

Tlaylim at JW^p< 1 L doting on , 

(Whioi^ hreatb^ but on/nls failed glooa doth paasli 

MofoUm, Boonrgo of VlUaota rUi. 806. 

PutranllTa (put-ran-^'v^), n. [NL. (Wallioh, 
1824). nom a native name m India, < Bkt puira, 
son, 4- jfoa, living.] A genus of apetalous trees 
of the order EuphorbiaeesB and tribe PhffUan- 
r numeroos stamlnato flow- 

ie% eaoh with a ilendsr un- 

equally flve-lobed calyx and two or three stamena; pla- 
tulate llowera with threa Short inreadlng styles expanded 
Into broad fleslw napllloae bnmones ; ana an ovaijof three 
osipela each wltn two ovules^ becoming In fruit an ovoid 
drupe with one odl and one seed. The two speeles sre 
nattvee of the monntalna of oentnl and southern India, 
and are large tlmbe^trees with olosegralned and very 
hard wood, bearing rigid and entire veiny eltemate 
leaves, and axillary lloweni, the stamlnote numerous and 
Short-stalked and the pistillate one or tow and long- 
stalked. P. BoAurplm is known In India aa tsOd eKw. 
putradiiums (pfl-tred'i-nns), a, K OF.imfoe- 
dinoux as Pg. it. putrediHoso, < LL. puirodo 
(-dlft-), rottenness, < h.putrere, be pntnd: see 
' B.] Proceeding from putrefaotion, or par- 
g of the putrefactive proocBs; having an 
offennve smell . 

iA p M h w I fnom ferment ooegulatee all hmnom •> mVOt 
- — Flopsr.AnlBialHu 


putrifacUeeness, 
putimable (pfl^trfi-fi-a-bl), a. [Also p¥i 
hk; < putrefy 4- -ahle.f liable to putrefy; 
joct to or causing putrefaction. 


stances. 

Itdoeanoti.. 

i< 0 ol VranModont 0796), L 1 8. 

Finely divided charcoal is nsually stated to have strong 
antiseptic powers. It certainly baa a remarkable aotion 
upon putrneiUe substanoea. 

W, A. MiUor, Klem. of CTiem., 1 866. 

putrid (pd'trid), a, [< F. putride ss Bp. pdtrido 
se Pg. lUputrido, < L. putridus, rotten, corrupt. < 
putrere, be rotten, puMr, rotten ; cf. putere, oe 
rotten, Ir. putar, stinking, L. pus, mutter, etc. : 
see puUd and pug.] 1, In a state of decay or 
putrefaction ; exhibiting putrefaction ; corrupt ; 
fetid from rottenness; stinking: said of animal 
and vegetable bodies: ae, putrid flesh. 

The wine to jnetrid blood converted flows. 

Waller, Mntid, Iv. 

A wide and mriancholy waste 
Of putrid marshes. ShoUoy, Alastor. 

2. Indicating a state of putrefaotion ; proceed- 
ing from or pertaining to putrefaction: as, a 
putrid scent... Putrid fmr. see /ewri.- Putrid 
sore throat, gangrenous pharyngitis. 

aridity (pu-trid'l-ti). n, [ss F.putridits m It. 
itridiM; as putAd + -ify.] 1. The state of 
being pntrid; corruption; fetid rottenness. — 
2. Putrid matter. 

A hundred and thirty corpses of men, nay of women 
and even oblldren. ... lie heaped In that glaolbre: pn- 
trid under jNitfitUkee. Comylo, g^oh Rev., II. v. 8. 

Putrid character 


pntrefler (pu^tTf-fi-Ar), 

Also putrifier. 

An afmnt of a series of expe^enfo i^n 


Bee putrtfaeU 
i< putrefy 


I ft- 

;ion. 


and anUscptloa. 


Wortthop Booolpta, 


putrefy (pfl"trf-fi), V,, 

fled, 

putre) 


putrifioar (< M 
L. puirefaeere, 


pUtridneSB (pfl'trid-nes), m. 
or condition. 

pntriflactadt, pntrifactioii, etc. 
ed, etc. 

pntriflcatioiL (pfl'tri-fi-ka'shon), 

A pntrefaoient. + -ation (see -/p).] Putrefaictu 
l^trUleatton must nedea be in a bodye. 

Confutation vP- SkoBBton (164d)L 

it. and pp. putre- (pfl'trn^o. L. puiris, putridus, rot- 

ten: 8 ee 7 ri«frfof.j Pntrid. 

Howl not, taou jn^ nMOld! notk ye ^ 


p. 190. 


pret. and pp. putre- 

■* ppi^- ^ me. 

refien,<OFjPutreflcr,y, puMJter m Bp. Pg. 
Hflear (< ML. ^putreficare) as It. putrefare, < 


cause to rot, putrefy, putrefleri, 


with MiMt li tamed. 


rot, putrefy, < putrere, bo rotten (see fi«^), 
4 fieri, pass, of fooere, make, do.] L trans. 
1, To render pntrid; cause to deMv with an 
offensive odor; oause to become fend by rot- 
ting. Bee putrefaetion.---2. To make earions 
or gangrenous. 

A wound was BO jMftrvolMfaa to endanger the bone. 

Btr IF. ToBBufio, 

8. To oonmpt; make foul ctr offensive. [Bare.] 
They would hut stink and jnffosfo the olr. 

atmL, 1 Hen. VI., Iv. 7. 90. 

n. intrans. To become putrid; decay with a 
fetid smell. See putrefaction. 


Matriton, Antonio and 
putry^, ft* Same aspuforfo. 
putt' (put), e. i, [A spelling of 
in the general sense.] In go \ ' 
rhenthe' 


with a putter; 
distanoe from 


aywl 
) hole. 


fl; obsolete 
■ _ to play 
ies at a snort 


pntt^ (put), ft. r< putii, e.] In golfplaying, a 
stroke made with a putter, or made in attempt- 
' * to hole a ba ll, 
ft. See pats, 
ft. Same as patah, 

^ (pflt'dr), ft. [< pafi 4- -eri.] 1. One 

who puts or places: as, apaffor of obstacles in 
one’s way. — 2. One who puts or hauls coal 
from the place where it is mined to the point 



from which it is raised to the surface ; one who 
transports coal on any underground road. Also 
called haulier, drawer, and trammer, [Little, if 
at all, used in the United Btates.]— 8. One who 
puts or throws, especially a stone: as, be is 
but a poor putter, [In this sense pronounced 
put'to in Hcotland.] 

KSme ngrlng that Troy trmioi Tp mrortd an 
In deada of arma* t>rait« jMdtenMfliof ahaft% 

Jfor winging lanoei^ maatera of thotr orafta. 


Ohapma/n, Odyaaey, zviU. 870. 


4 (put'6r). In valf^daying, a club with a stiff 
ana comimratively short shaft, generally used 


4868 

4. A mixture of ground materials in which In 
potteries earthenware is dipped for glasiiiff.— 
o. A mixture of clay and norse-dung used in 
making molds in foundries.— coyssria poAlgr, a 
kind of potty, more pippoily a oement^ made of rirewln 
and Utharge. 

putty (put'i). V. f.; pret. and pp. puttied, ppr. 
punying, {\ putty, n,'\ To cement with pulfy; 
nil up 'mth putty. 

putty-eye (put'i-X), e. A name given bv pigeon- 
fanoiers to the eyes ’of pigeons whicn have a 
thick orbit of a fl^y character, 
putty-faced (put'i-f&st), a. Having a face re- 


sembliug putty in xstsuness or color. Mexic 

putty-kmfe(put'i-nXf),fi. A knife with a blunt, dians 


when the ball is on the putting-green.— patter aembling putty in x^astiness or color, 
on. (a)One who uigMk initiguee, orinoltei: an InsUgaii 
tor or inciter. 

They vent roproachei 
Most bitterly on you, aa jmMer on 
Oftlieaeeiactiuna. .SOholt., Hen. VIU., L S. 24, 


I nceiritig a veiy mooli 
nun on hii retuni, the monw being forfeited in caie of 
hie iion-retnrik Thie mode of gambling waa praotiaed in 
thoreigna of Elinbeth and Jameal. On dangoruua exue- 
ditlona the money received waa aometimea aa much aa flvo 
pounds for every ponnd depoaited. 

Or that there were anoh men 
Wboao heada stood in their breaataf which now we find 
Each jmttetvottf of ttve for one will bring na 
Good warrant of. Shak,, Tempeat, ill 8. 48. 

patter^ (put'^r), v, i. A variant ot potter*^, 

Llea abod Sunday morning; and goto up late to putler 
with (he fnmiioo. The Century, XX vf m. 

putti (ptit'ti), M. pi. [It., pi. of jmtte, a lit.- 
tlc child, < L. puAui, a boy, child : see pupU^.] 
Representations of Cupid-like nude children 
common in the art of the fifteenth and follow- 
inff centuries, ospeoiallv in Italy. 

pUTOOr (pnt'Wr), M. [< putty, v,, + -cri.] One 
who putties; one who dlls np or cements with 
putty, as a glasier. 

Oracked old houaea where the paintara and plniubera 
and puttyere ore always at work. 

Tkedcerayt Love! the Widower, U. 

puttdllg-grecn (putMng-grdn), n. That part of 
a golilng-grouna which surrounds a hole: it is 
usually carefully prepared and preserved. 

Some of the mUttnoifremu (at Bt. Andrewa] are nut 
what they ahould bc^ . . . but othen^ agaJti, are things of 
beauty. The green of the **hole o' oroaa" is probably tlio 
1»eat iu all the world of golf. 

CW (Badminton Llbraiy), p. 818. 

putting-stone (put'ing-stdn), n. In Scotland, 
a heavy stone to bo thrown with the hand, 
raised and tlurust forward from the shoulder: 
cUefly used in gymnastic exercises or athletic 
sports. 

She lifted the heavy pntitniMtune, 

And gave a sad '*Gnon I" 

Pm the Red and White UUy (Ohlld'a Ballads, V. 177 )l 

potto, B. Beejwffoo. 

pnttOtt (put'ok), n. K ME. puttok, poiok; 
ori^ii uncertain.] A Kind ofliawk. (a) The 
kite or glede, MUvue fegePe, (ft) The oomroon bnasard, 
Bufio Mdgarii. 

The Hen which when the hath caught hlr 

Cbekin heglnnoth to cackle. 

Jj^y, Enpbnea, Anat of Wit, p. 92. 

Who flnda the partridge in the jwMocXr*# neat 
But may Imagine how the bird waa dead. 

Although the kite soar with unbloodled beak? 

8hak., 8 Hen. VI., UL 2. 191. 

pnttOO (pnt'tt), H. [Alsopiiffo; < Hind, 

A fabric made in Cashmere and neighboring 
countries of the longer and coarser wool of 
the goat, after the flue and soft undergrowth 
has neon separated from it. See cashmere 
shauA, under cashmere. Also called Caakgar 
cloth. 

putty (put'i), n. [< OF. potee, brass, copper, 
tin, etc., calcined, also a potful, F. pot^, pow- 
dered tin, oxi^ putty, afso a potful, < pot, a 
potiseeiMfi. Ct.potin,pottain,poUmetal.'] 1. 
A kind of paste or cement oompoimded of whit- 
ing, or sort carbonate of Ume, and linseed-oil, 
mixed to the oousistenoe of dough, in tbia itato 
it la uiad by glaaiart flor firing the panea of glaas in win- 
dow-aaahea, etc., aud alio ty honse-palntcra to stop up 
holw and oavitiM in woodwork before printing. It u of- 
ten tinted with varloua plgraente to make it agree in color 
with the inrfhoe on whim It la uaed. 

2. A powder of oxid of tin, used in polishing 
glass and steel : sometimes called jeirriers’ putty, 
—3. A vei^ flne cement, used by plasterers and 
stone-masons, made of lime only. See the 
quotation. 

line stuff [mortar made of fine white lime] veiy care- 
fully prepared, and sooompl^itelyiiiaoemtedaa to be held 
in aointlon In water, which la allowed to evaporate till it* 
la of anflldent oonalatenoe fbr working, is called putty, 
plaaterara'piifflg. Werktkqp Reeeifite, lot aar., p. 121. 



Xn 6 Haniy VIIL (1614) jMtsri t 

which eaa leolalmed towarda (IM olota of that irign. 

Mhaa Hlat laaoafthi^U, S6. 

pal (pnk'ri), 11 . [Hex. Ind.] The lame of 
the various dipterous insects of the genus 
Jj^drskwhioh 
inUblt tlto al- 
kali lakes of 
western Norib 
Amerieiu and 
are made into 
edible oidtes : 
so called by 
Mcxloan In- 
and 

Spanish Amer- 
ioans. Sec 
Sphydra, ahu- 
aue, and koo- 
ehdhbee. 

pny^ n. Same 
as p^. 

pttf* (pw«), n. 

IF.puy 

oanio cones w] 
central France. 



Puxl Fly {M/hperm emf y erm t em), 

( Une diews Mtiiml alee.) 

s.] One of tbe small vol- 
are common in Auvergne, 


Piitty*kiiiv««. 

flexible blade, used by glasiers for laying on 
putty; a stopping-knife. 
pntty-pOfWder (put^i-pou^ddr), n. An artifl- 
oially prepared o^id of tin (BnOg), sometimes 
mixed with oxid of lead (PbC)), used for polish- 
ing glass and other substances, 
pnttyroot (put'i-rflt), n. An American oroliid, 
jipiectrum hiemale, pioduoing every year on a 
slender rootstock a eorm an inch in diameter, 
filled with an extreiqely glutinous matter, which 
has been used as a cement, whence the name. 


It ii s meet itriklng right to Mc the anril cones or Pswi 
of the liter dsU; of which there ere not fewer then 880; 
etiUlocdcIng ei fTeeh end perfect m though they hid been 
in eruption within the precent oentunr. 

PreSMeh, OeoL, L 868. 

Fuya^ (pfl'yl), n. r^. (Molina, 1782), from a 
native name in OhiU.] A genus of monoooty- 
ledonouB plants of the order BromeUaeess, un- 
like the rest of its tribe Pitoairwtess in its locn- 
licidal, not septicidal, dehiscence, and other- 
wise cnaractemed by a filiform style, three- 
valved capsule, and numerous seeds surrounded 
by a wing. There ire 8 or 4 ipeoloi, nittvee of Peru 

indCaillL l!hegrbeirninnow~' — " - 

hue or ipez of the unbrint 


, jeivec crowded it the 
iiid eometimee erboree* 



cent ite^ ind i terminil rimhle or pynunidrily com- 
pound raceme, with i ringle uiowy flower under each 
nriot. Several ePMlei are In ouluvitlon under risw» 


Puttyraot {4pieetrMm kiemelt), 

I, upper part of flowering icape i & a leaf from a bulb of the ■ 
Kui, ihowlng attachment to bulb m preceding waaon t g, frnit 


Each eorm perriita till there are throe or four horlaontally 
ooniiecM. The iieweat lendi up^ late in aumroer, a rin- 


JVM. 

pntty-work (putl-wCrk), n. Decoration by 
moans of a oomnosition in which ornaments 
are modeled while it is soft, and which grows 
very hard. Coffera, ptoture-framaa, riurlnaa eta, were 
riaborately decorated In thla material In Italy In the eiz- 
teenth and aevonteenth oentorlea, odor being ottan added 
to the omamenta in rriiet. 

pnt-np (pflt'up), a. Concocted or planned by 
intimates or insiders, but so as to appear to 
emanate from or be the work of others; spe- 
ciously conceived, idanned, or carried out: as, 
a puUup Job. [GoUoq.] 

** Wen, milter, "laid Blatben, . . . "'thlawamt amit- 
up thing.** ** And what the devil '• aputm ttalngT*^de- 
mandM the doctor inmtientiy. ** We call It a puhw 
robbeiT, ladim," arid Blathera tuning to them m tf he 
pitied their ignoranoeb but had a contempt for the dootorX 
^*whentheaervantaiiinit** ^ ^ 

PMMiM,(UivvTwlct,xzri. (Dseta.) 

pntnre, pnttnre (pfl'ifir, pul^tQr), n. [< OF. 
peuture, puture, pouture, poture, pulture, food, 
nourishment, < ML. ^pultura, puiura, food, ; 


tage, < L. puis (psR-),"a thiok liroth or pott^: 
see ptflwiM A oustm claimed by keepers in 
forests, and sometimes by bailifb of hundreds, 
to take fbod for man, horse, and dog from the 
tenants and inhabitants within the perambula- 
tion of the forest, hundred, eto. 


flomethnea under the former name Pourretta, including 
white and yrilow, and leu often blue; pinl^ and green 
flowering virietlea See ehagual gum, under gumS, 

pim^ (pu'yfl), n. 1. See jpooa.— 2. A textile 
fiber yieldea by the pooa. 

pOBBUioet, puyEsantt. Middle English forms 
of puissance, puissant. 

pusielt, n. [Appar. < OF. pueeXte, a girl, maid: 
see pueeUe. Some compare It. pusahlente, fil- 
thy.] A dirty drab. 

Pnoelle or jnosri; dolphin or d^dk 

mSt,, 1 Hm. VL, L 4. 107. 
Ko; nor yet any droyle ermuael in the oonntiy but win 
carry a noaegay in her hand. 

Bliift^ Anat. of Ahuioa (ffiarfiL) 

pnaale (pux'l), n. [By apheresis, as if ^gel, 
*p(NNi{, from early mod. E. opposaL opposeue, op- 
poseUs, < MB. opposayle, a question put, < gp^ 
posen. apposen, E. oppose, by apheresis jposc, 
question: see oppose andposeS,] 1, A difficult 
question or problem; specificiuly, a riddle, nr 
a toy or contrivance which is designed to try 
one’s ingenuity. 

Keep it Uka ajMorii, cheat In ebeiL 
With each cheat look'd and padlock'd Uiirty-fold, . . . 

I yet dionid atrika upon a Midden meana 
TO dig; pick, open, find, and road the charm. 

Tmnymm, Merlin and Vivien. 

2, Embarrassment; perplexity: as, to be in a 
puaele, or in a state ot puzzle. 

puiile (pux'l), V. ; pret. and pp. puzzled, ppr. 
puzzling. [< puzzle, n.'] I. wans. 1. To per- 
plex or pose with or as with difficult points, 
problems, or questions ; put to a stand ; gravel. 

My Thonghti are now i 
Bride Sea open tl 
have ventored npoi 

HowflB, Lettera, U. 71 


J abont 
( Service; otherwu 


A very I 

pwaiing (tOun, 


I la doicteroni In 

were, ffivlne Dialoguea 


Yon meet him under that name Incognito; then, if an 
accident dmuld bmniss, both you and die may ba nfe, 
and puali the truth. AMk; lying I>over, tt. L 

2. To entangle ; make intricate. 

The wave of heaven are dark and intricate, 
Pusdedin maaea and perplex'd with error. 

Addtem, Oato; 1 1. 

They diientangle from the punted riedn . . • 

The threada of pblttlo and ahrewd deelgn 
Ihai no throagh all hla pnxpoaaa. 

^MiSiW.TMa:;iU.146. 

8. To resolve or discover by long oogitatioB 
or careful investigation; nuum out by.mental 
labor; cogitate: with oaf. 
HoeiidoavonradtopaMliltiprinolpia oat for hlmadt 








